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CHAPTER  1. 

Whatetee  eflfect  the  iostitntion  of  chivalry 
niight  have  upon  the  manners  and  customs  of 
the  people  of  Europe ;  however  much  it  might 
mitigate  the  rudeness  of  the  middle  ages,  and 
soften  the  character  of  nations  just  emerging 
from  harbarism,  there  was  one  point  which  it 
left  untouched  bj  its  softening  influence,  and 
which  reaiained,  till  within  a  few  years  of  the 
present  period,  as  a  case  of  great  hardship  upon 
those  who  are  supposed  to  have  benefited  more 
particularly  by  the  rise  of  chivalrous  feeling. 
Women,  to  whose  defence  the  knights  of  old  de- 
Toted  their  swords :  women,  for  whose  honour 
and  renown  so  many  a  gallant  champion/  has 
shed  his  blood :  women,  for  whose  love  so  many 
wars  have  been  kindled  and  so  many  deeds  done, 
were,  till  within  a  short  period  of  the  present 
day,  mere  slaves  in  those  matters  where  their 
own  happiness  was  concerned.  Theh*  influ- 
ence, it  is  true,  might  be  great  over  the  heart 
and  mind,  bat  in  person,  at  least  till  after  their 
marriage,  they  were  simply  bondswomen  ;  they 
ruled  without  power  even  over  themselves,  and 
bad  no  authority  whatsoever  in  those  transac- 
tions which  were  of  the  most  importance  to 
them. 

Where  parents  were  living— although  even 
then  it  was  thought  scarcely  necessary  to  con- 
sult a  young  woman  upon  the  disposal  of  her 
own  hand, — ^yet  we  may  suppose  thai;  j>ftTental 
aflfection  might  occasionally  enable  h^i  'to  ex- 
ercise some  influence,  however  small,  in  the 
acceptance  or  rejection  of  a  lover.  But  w^^j 
the  parents  were  dead,  she  had  for  many  t:ens 
tnries,  especially  in  France,  no  voice  whstevfi* 
in  the  matter,  and  was  consigned,  often  agains' 
her  inclination,  to  the  arms  of  one  whom  tper- 
haps  she  had  never  seen,  whom  she  often  re- 
garded with  indifference,  and  often  with  hate. 
It  n  little  to  be  wondered  at  that  such  a  state 
of  things  produced  gross  immorality.  The  first 
act  of  a  young  woman^s  life,  the  act  alone  by 
which  she  obtained  comparative  freedom,  being 
one  by  which  all  the  fine  and  delicate  sensibili- 
ties, planted  by  God  in  the  female  heart,  were 
▼kHated  at  once, — ^it  is  little  to  be  wondered  at, 
I  say,  that  the  vows  by  which  men  endeavoured 
to  supply  the  place  of  principles,  should  be  vio- 
lated Ukewise  at  the  voice  of  inclination. 

The  fault,  however,  was  in  the  feudal  system ; 
and  the  manner  in  which  lands  were  first  ac- 
quired in  Europe,  produced  regulations  for  their 
transmiasion  which  generated  the  greatest  so- 
eial  evih— from  the  consequences  of  which  in- 


deed we  are  not  yet  altogether  firee.  Each  feof 
was  required  to  be  heM  by  a  man  who  coold  do 
service  to  his  sovereign  in  the  field ;  and,  conse- 
quently, when  any  vassal  or  vavasor  died,  leav- 
ing behind  him  one  or  more  daughters,  the  law 
required  that  the  feof  should  be  managed  by  a 
guardian  till  such  a  time  as,  by  marriage,  the 
heiress  or  heiresses  could  present  men  to  do 
homage  for  their  lands,  and  perform  military 
service  to  the  superior  lord.  Thus,  an  heiress 
could  not  marry  without  her  lord's  approbation  ; 
and  by  the  constitutions  of  St.  Louis  it  was  en- 
acted, that,  even  where  a  daughter  was  left 
under  the  care  uf  her  mother,  the  lord  might 
require  security  that  she  should  not  form  an  al- 
liance without  his  consent ;  and  the  good  king, 
in  the  rule  which  he  lays  down  for  the  choice 
of  a  husband  for  a  ward,  directs  the  guardian 
simply,  if  there  be  two  or  three  who  oflTer,  to 
take  the  richest.' 

As  the  feudal  system  declined  in  France, 
however,  the  power  of  the  lord  over  his  vassals 
of  course  diminished,  and  long  before  the  end 
of  the  sixteenth  century  it  was  but  little  exer- 
cised by  one  nobleman  over  another.  In  oases 
where  large  inheritances  fell  to  daughters,  their 
marriages  were  made  up  in  their  own  families ; 
and  though  they  themselves  had^  in  general,  as 
little  choice  allowed  them  as  ever,  yet  their  own 
relations  were  the  persons  who  selected  the 
•futurr;  coirpaaiqiis  sf  their  life.  Thus  fathers, 
•|)rptheBS,coii8iB9,:upcles,  aunts,  had  all  far  more 
tv  do  with»the  r.ianiage  than  the  person  whose 
yi^al  fit  vfoe*YfM  to  be  aflfected  by  it. 
.  ..When  <  father  died,  however,  leaving  his 
jangbter  to  i'M  care  of  a  guardian,  he  transmit- 
ted lo  jiim^  i\t,  great  power  he  himself  possess- 
ed <  ajMi.ii^-^e^oung  lady  were  the  heiress  of 
gre&t<wea!th',  it  generally  happened  that  the  per- 
son selected  for  her  husband  was  a  son  or  near 
relation  of  her  guardiaif.  Very  often.  Indeed, 
her  *hand  was  made  a  matter  of  merchandise 
and  sold  to  the  best  bidder,  so  that  the  guardi- 
anship of  an  heiress  was  not  unfrequently  a 
profitable  speculation. 

During  the  last  half  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
indeed,  ^most  all  these  rules  and  regulations 
were  broken  through,  in  the  midst  of  the  civil 
contentions  which  then  existed  in  France ;  and 
we  find  several  instances,  even  in  the  highest 
ranks  of  society,  of  children  marrying  against 
the  will  of  their  parents,  when  sn  opportunity 
was  aflfbrded  them  of  escaping  parental  rule. 
Such  was  the  case  with  the  daughter  of  the 
Duke  of  Montpensier ;  bat  in  this  as  in  many 
other  inttances,  religious  diflTerehoes  had  t^"^ 
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•hare,  and  the  principle  of  liljorly,  which  niss 
with  the  Protestant  religion,  affecieJ  even  iht? 
relations  of  domestic  life.  Td  gu^rii  ugainst  the 
opportunities  thus  afforded,  by  iho  trt>ubieB  of 
the  times,  for  ladie*  to  choose  as  thej  tUooglu 
fit,  many  very  violent  and  tymnnical  ocU  were 
committed ;  and  on  theoih^r  iiamt,  where  poor- 
er could  venture  to  outnep  the  Jiiw,  eUamcfuL 
breaches  of  right  and  justice  loiik  place  lo  get 
possession  of  the  person  of  an  heire&s,  wi^j  was 
tooked  upon  and  treated  by  aLL  partioa  merely 
as  the  chief  tifle-deed  oftbe  e-staie.  Thus  the 
celebrated  Duke  of  Mayenne  himself  carried  off 
by  force  out  of  Guienne,  frum  ihe  ^care  of  her 
own  mother,  Mademoiselle  d^  Caumont,  in  or- 
der to  marry  her  to  one  of  his  own  son^,  though 
the  bad  been  already  contriiutod  to  another  per^ 
■on  from  the  very  cradle. 

Such  a  strange  state  of  Ihiogs  was  farther 
complicated  by  the  rights  of  the  ixiunsnch  to 
certain  privileges  of  guardiatiship.  konwn  by  the 
n^me  o(  gardet  noblet^  by  which  he  was  enti* 
tied,  by  himself  or  his  otticers,  lo  take  into  his 
charge  the  estates  and  peraons  of  certain  or- 
phans under  age ;  and,  according  to  the  corrupt 
practices  of  the  times,  the  tuiebge  of  the  royal 
wards,  in  particular  provinces,  was  often  made 
a  matter  of  merchandise,  and  still  more  fre- 
quently was  bestowed  upon  unworthy  persons, 
and  obtained  by  the  most  corntpt  means. 

To  all  these  complicated  and  evil  arrange- 
ments must  be  added  another  custom  of  those 
times,  which  perhaps  was  devised  for  the  pirr- 
pose  of  obviatmg  some  of  the  had  consequences 
of  the  existing  state  of  things.  I  allude  to  Ihe 
habit  of  affiancing  at  a  very  early  period.  Some* 
times  this  engagement  between  the  children  of 
two  noble  houses  was  confirmed  by  every  cere- 
mony which  could  render  the  act  inviolable  in 
the  eyes  of  the  church  and  the  eyes  of  the  law  : 
aometimes,  however,  a  leas  solemn  compact 
wae  entereid  into  by  the  parents,  subject  to  cer- 
tain conditions,  and  these  were  frequently  re- 
acinded,  changed,  or  modified,  according  to  cir* 
eurostances.  In  many  instances  the  heiress 
of  a  noble  house  was  left  by  a  dying  parent  to 
the  guardianship  of  a  friend*  uqjer  conlt^ct  to 
'  marry  that  friend's  heir  oitiir^fiiigVlr^^a  fiVaJ 
period  of  life ;  and  in  such  ii^^^l^icei,  wh«r' 
ever  might  be  her  inclination  to  bjeak  this  <^'ri- 
fagement,  when  her  reason  or  her  ^^ri|^)t^r 
towards  another  union,  she  woulfl^t^fO^^^ij)!!!! J  jt 
very  difficult  to  escape  from  rt^tv^uuntuikj]^)-, 
posed  upon  her,  even  to  take  sljeltn^  v^Uiia^fUiC 
walls  of  a  convent.  -    >"  I**  \  ,'  y,^ 

It  has  seemed  necessary  to  give  these  expla- 
nations in  this  introductory  chapter,  that  the 
reader  may  clearly  understand  the  eircumstan- 
oea  of  the  parties  in  the  following  tale ;  and  I 
ahall  only  farther  add,  that  at  the  time  when 
the  history  is  supposed  to  coronience,  a  long  pe- 
riod of  strife  and  confusion  had  thrown  the 
oountry  into  a  sute  of  anarchy «  in  which  law 
was  daily  set  at  defiance,  even  for  the  peiiiest 
objects ;  every  evil  passion  fuund  indulgence 
under  the  shield  of  faction ;  the  most  violent, 
the  most  ui^just,  and  the  most  criminal  proceed- 
ia^  took  i^ace  in  every  part  of  ihe  realm ; 
might  made  right  throughout  the  country  ;  and 
the  bigoted  priesthood  were  generally  found 
rear^jr  to  aasisd  in  any  dark  pioi  ur  cunning 
BcJiam^  wbme  the  iatentis  of  ibeir  patrooa 


might  be  servedj  or  the  objects  of  their  own  or- 
der advanced. 

At  Ihe  aiime  time,  though  tranquillity  was  in 
no  degree  recovered,  everything  was  tending 
to  its  resvoration.  Henry  III.  who  had  sanc- 
tioned, instigated,  or  committed  every  sort  of 
crime,  had  fallen  under  the  knife  of  the  assas- 
sin, Henri  Quatre  was  daily  strengthening  his 
tottering  throne  by  victory,  clemency,  and  pol- 
icy. The  battle  of  Arques  had  been  fought  and 
won,  and  ihe  king,  with  a  small  but  veteran  and 
gBllani  army,  liad  advanced  towards  the  capital 
and  was  besieging  the  town  of  Dreuz. 


CHAPTER  11. 

Oti  the  confines  of  Normandy,  towards  that 
part  of  Maine  which  joins  the  Orleanois,  and 
nearly  on  a  straight  line  between  Mortagne  and 
Orleans,  lies  a  track  of  wild  common  land,  unfit 
for  cultivation.  It  is  now  covered  with  low 
bushes,  stunied  trees,  gorse,  fern,  and  brush- 
WQo6,  though  often  presenting  patches  of  short 
grass^  which  serve  as  pasture-ground  for  the 
sheep  and  cattle  of  the  neighbouring  villages, 
which  are  few  and  far  between. 

The  extent  of  this  somewhat  dreary  district 
is  about  live  miles  in  one  direction  and  six  in 
another,  and  it  is  broken  by  hill  and  dale,  deep 
pits  atid  quarriea,  rushy  pools  and  swamps,  over 
which  at  nighi  hovers  the  will-o'-the-wisp,  while 
every  now  and  then  a  tall  beech  or  wide  spread 
jng  oak  attests  the  existence  in  former  days  uf 
an  extensive  forest,  now  only  traditionary.  On 
one  of  the  hi  Us  towards  Chartres  appear  the 
ruins  of  an  old  castle,  which,  though  not  refer- 
rible  to  any  very  remote  period,  must  have  been 
a  place  of  some  strength,  and  below  is  a  little 
hamlet,  wnh  a  small  church,  containing  several 
rurious  monuments,  where  knights  are  seen 
stretched  in  well  st^ulptured  armour,  and  lea- 
guers in  atarched-ruffs  and  slashed  pourpoints, 
lie  recumbent  in  grey  stone. 

Here,  however,  in  times  not  very  long  gone, 
stretched  one  of  those  forests  for  which  France 
was  once  famous,  though  the  woods  had  been 
^^l^t^'Q  some  years  before  the  Revolution,  and, 
'co[fi^^  into  gold,  had  furnished  many  a  lux- 
uTl6btf 'btnquel,  or  been  spent  in  revelry  and  os- 
ifhtaiion.  It  never,  indeed,  was  very  extensive, 
Twl^n  compared  with  many  of  Uie  forests  that 
^urVounJed  it,  but  Still,  towards  the  end  of  the 
:4xl|enih  century  it  possessed  scenes  of  wild 
ll^i^y  rarely  to  be  met  with,  and  some  of  the 
fineat  trees  in  the  country.  Through  a  portion 
of  the  wood  ran  one  of  the  many  windings  of 
the  river  Hnisne ;  and  the  ground  l>eing  hilly, 
as  T  have  said^  from  the  principal  eminences,  the 
winding  course  of  that  stream  might  be  discov- 
ered for  several  smiles,  while  here  and  there 
many  a  chateau,  or  tnaUon  forte,  appeared  in 
sight,  glled  with  branches  of  the  families  of 
Sourdift,  Eatrees,  Chazeul,  do  Harault,  Lian- 
couri,  and  others. 

One  or  two  viHage  spires  also  graced  the 
scene,  but  the  eye  could  catch  no  town  of  any 
^reat  magniiudc.  which  was  probably  one  of  the 
reaaons  why  ihat  district  had  suffered  less  se- 
verely durittg  the  wars  of  the  league  than  almost 
any  other  in  France.  Several  causes,  howev- 
er, had  oDmbiaed  to  obtain  for  it  thia  happy  im- 
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tntinitj.  No  Protestants  were  to  be  fouod  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood,  and  though  all 
the  gentlemen  possessing  property  on  the  banks 
of  the  river  were  steady  Catholics,  yet  they 
vrere  in  general  attached  to  the  cause  of  order 
and  loyalty,  and,  while  withheld  by  a  feeling  of 
bigotry  from  supporting  in  arms  a  monarch 
whom  they  considered  a  heretic,  were  unwilling 
to  give  the  slightest  aid  to  a  fiaction,  which  they 
well  knew  had  anything  at  heart  but  the  main- 
tenance of  a  religion  which  they  used  as  a  pre- 
text for  rebellion. 

Thus  the  tide  of  war  had  rolled  up  the  val- 
leys of  the  Seine  and  of  the  Loire ;  Orleans  had 
heen  a  scene  of  strife  and  bloodshed  ;  Alen^n 
liad  been  taken  and  retaken  more  than  once ; 
Brettx  and  Chartres  had  seen  armies  frequently 
under  their  walls ;  but  the  track  I  speak  of»  with 
the  country  round  (cr  several  miles,  had  escaped 
the  scourge  of  civil  contention,  and  a  truce,  or 
•convention,  existad  amongst  the  noblemen  of 
that  part  ol  th«  country,  by  virtue  of  which 
each  enjoyed  bis  own  in  peace  with  his  neigh- 
lioars,  and  feared  little  the  approach  of  hostile 
armies,  as  the  ground  was  unfavourable  to  mil- 
itary evolutions ;  and  nothing  was  to  be  obtain- 
ed by  marching  through  a  country  where  no 
wealthy  cities  afforded  an  object  either  to  cu- 
pidity or  ambition. 

When  any  great  event  was  imminent,  indeed. 
and  the  fortunes  of  France  seemed  to  hanff 
opon  the  result  of  an  approaching  battle,  small 
bands  of  armed  men  hurrying  up  to  join  this 
force  or  that,  would  cross  the  district,  carefully 
watched  by  the  retainers  of  the  different  lords 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  forest  in  order  to  prevent 
any  outrage,  and  often  the  little  village  church 
would  be  thronged  with  soldiery,  who  in  a  liew 
days  after  lefl  their  bones  upon  some  bloody 
^Id ;  or  at  other  times  the  wild  hymns  of  the 
Huguenots  would  rise  up  at  nightfkll  from  the 
^woodlands,  in  a  strain  of  strange  and  scarcely 
earthly  harmony.*  Then  too,  in  the  open  field, 
tbe  Calvinistic  preacher  would  harangue  his 
atem  and  determined  brethren  in  language  full 
of  fiery  enthusiasm,  and  often  the  Roman  Cath- 
-olic  peasant  would  pause  to  listen,  and  go  away 
almost  convinced  that  the  traditions  to  which 
be  had  bo  long  clung  were  false  and  supersti- 
tious. 

Few  acts  of  violence,  however,  were  heard 
-of;  and  when  any  of  the  many  bands  of  plun- 
derers, who  taking  advantage  of  the  anarchy  of 
the  times,  scoured  tbe  country,  pillaging  and 
•  oppressing  both  parties  alike,  appear^  m  the 
woods  and  fields,  the  gentry,  making  common 
cause  against  them,  soon  drove  them  out  to 
carry  on  their  lawless  trade  elsewhere.  Some 
aevere  acts  of  retribution  too  had  been  practised 
on  those  who  were  taken,  and  sometimes  for 
weeks  the  old  oaks  were  decorated  with  the 
acorns  of  Tristan  the  Hermit,  as  a  warning  to 
others  of  the  same  class  to  avoid  the  dangerous 
▼ieioity. 

It  was  not  wonderful,  therefore,  that,  on  a 
coU  dear  day,  of  the  frosty  spring  of  the  year 
1W-,  a  stout,  homely  man,  about  forty  years  of 
age,  dressed  in  a  plain  brown  peasant's  coat, 
with  a  Mack  cloak  and  large  riding  boots,"  should 
ride  along  upon  a  strong  bay  horse,  apparently 
quite  at  his  ease,  though  nignt  was  not  far  dis- 
tant.   His  dress  and  bis  whole  appearance  be- 


spoke him  a  farmer  well  to  do  m  the  world ;  but 
farmers  i^  those  days  were  not  above  any  of  the 
acts  required  by  their  calling ;  and  over  tbe  crup- 
per of  the  horse  was  thrown  a  large  sack  of 
com,  either  for  sale  or  for  provender. 

I  have  said  that  the  good  peasant  appeared 
quite  at  his  ease,  and  so  indeed  he  was,  utterly 
unconscious  of  danger ;  but  that  did  not  imply 
that  he  went  unprepared  for  defence,  for  those 
were  times  when  such  precautions  had  become 
habitual  with  all  men.  The  very  labourer  went 
to  tbe  field  with  pike,  or  large  knife,  or  arque* 
busc,  if  he  could  get  it,  and  the  good  man  we 
speak  of  had  a  long,  broad,  straight  sword,  with 
iron  hilt  and  clasps,  by  his  side,  and  two  pistols 
at  his  saddle-bow.  He  was  a  strong,  and  seem- 
ingly an  active  man,  too,  though  of  no  very  bulky 
proportions,  and  somewhat  short  in  stature;  and 
there  was  an  air  of  determination  and  vigour 
about  him  which  would  have  made  a  single  op- 
ponent think  twice  before  be  attacked  him. 
Moreover,  his  coifnteoanoe  displayed  a  good 
deal  of  cool  self-posseaaed  nonchtiUMUj  if  I  mav 
be  permitted  for  once  to  use  a  foreign  word, 
which  showed  that  he  was  not  one  to  sell  either 
his  corn  or  his  life  very  cheap,  and  he  rode  his 
horse  like  one  well  accustomed  to  its  back,  and 
who  found  no  difficulty  in  managing  it  at  his 
will. 

The  evening,  though,  as  I  have  said,  very 
cold,  was  beautifully  clear ;  the  west<!m  sky  was 
all  gold  and  sunshine,  the  blades  of  grass,  and 
the  leaves  that  still  hung  upon  the  branches — 
which,  like  the  ungrateful  world,  had  cast  off  so 
many  of  their  green  companions  in  the  dull  mo- 
ment of  adversity — were  all  white  with  frosty 
and  the  road,  though  somewhat  sandy  in  its 
materials,  was  as  hard  as  adamant. 

With  a  quick  habitual  motion  of  the  eyes,  the 
farmer  glanced  from  right  to  lefl,  marking  every- 
thing around  him  as  he  advanced,  and  once, 
where  the  scene  was  more  open  and  unencum- 
bered with  trees,  halted  for  an  instant  and 
looked  round.  He  still  showed  tbe  careless 
confidence  of  his  heart  by  bumming  from  time 
to  time  snatches  of  a  common  song  of  the  day, 
and  once  or  twice  laughed  ligfaUy  at  aome 
thoughts  which  were  passing  in  his  own  mind. 
His  features  were  good,  though  somewhat  too 
strongly  marked,  his  eyes  brigtU»  and  clear,  his 
complexion  ruddy  with  health  and  exposure, 
and  his  limbs  well  knit  and  strong  from  labour 
and  hard  exercise. 

At  length  the  worthy, man,  trotting  on  at  nd 
very  quick  pace,  began  to  descend  the  side  of 
one  of  the  hills  of  the  forest  and  entered  a  sort 
of  wild  dell,  where  small  broken  spots  of  turf 
were  interspersed  with  clumps  of  younger  trees, 
principally  ashes  and  elms,  while  the  older 
tenants  of  tbe  wood  hung  upon  the  slopes  high- 
er up.  At  the  bottom  was  a  small  stream  of 
very  clear  water,  flowing  on  towards  the  Huisne, 
through  water-cresses  and  other  plants  of  the 
brook,  but  now  neariy  frozen  over,  though  to- 
wards the  mid-kjourse  the  quickness  of  the  cur- 
rent, and  perhaps  the  depth  from  which  the 
fountain  rose  at  no  great  distance,  kept  the 
water  free  from  ice.  A  little  wooden  bridge 
spanned  it  over,  leaving  ro«»m  for  two  horses 
abreast,  but  the  old  and  cMigealed  ruts  at  tlie 
side  showed  that  the  carts,  whfcli  occasionally 
came  along  the  road,  passed  through  the  stream 
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itself;  and  some  vcIupIp  wh-rh  I:al  Iraverse'l 
the  Talley  not  long  before  tiad  so  far  broken 
away  the  frozen  surface  of  the  rivtilet,  that  the 
traTellcr  had  clear  space  to  let  his  horse  drink, 
before  he  crossed  the  bridge. 

As  he  paused  to  do  so,  however,  and  slacken- 
ed his  rein  for  that  purpose,  he  gazed  round, 
and  his  eyes  were  quickly  attracted  by  the  sight 
of  some  objects  not  very  pleasant  to  contem- 
plate for  a  wayfarer  in  those  days.  About  two 
nandred  yards  farther  down  the  stream  sat  a 
party  of  some  eight  or  nine  men,  with  their 
horses  tied  by  the  foot,  and  feeding  on  the  frosty 
grass  as  well  as  they  could.  Though  the  num- 
ber was  so  small,  a  comet,  or  ensign  of  a  troop 
of  cavalry,  rested  against  a  tree,  for  the  ground 
was  too  hard  to  plant  it  in  the  earth  in  the 
usual  manner ;  and  the  steel  caps,  corslets,  and 
arms  which  each  man  bore,  plainly  showed  the 
ftrmer  that  one  of  the  wandering  bands  of  sol- 
diery, who  were  constantly  marching  hither 
and  thither,  to  plunder  or  to  fight,  as  the  case 
might  be,  was  now  before  him. 

From  the  force  they  seemed  to  muster,  the' 
good  farmer  at  once  concluded  that  such  an 
inefficient  body  was  more  likely  to  be  engaged 
in  a  marauding  expedition  than  in  a  march  to 
join  either  the  army  of  the  King  or  the  Duke  of 
Maycnne  ;  but  the  green  and  red  scarfs  which 
they  wore  evinced  that,  when  engaged  in  regu- 
lar military  operations,  it  was  to  the  party  of 
the  latter  they  were  attached,  though  the  dis- 
trict in  which  they  now  were  generally  favour- 
ed the  royal  cause. 

However,  as  he  himself,  whatever  his  private 
opinions  might  be,  bore  no  distinctive  signs  of 
either  faction  about  him,  the  traveller  hoped 
that  he  might  be  suffered  to  pass  unmolested, 
especially  as  his  dress  and  appearance  offered 
no  great  show  of  wealth  ;  and,  therefore,  with- 
out displaying  the  slightest  concern  or  appre- 
hension, he  suffered  his  horse  to  conclude  his 
draught,  and  then  was  preparing  to  resume  his 
journey,  when,  af^er  a  brief  consultation,  one  of 
the  soldiers  advanced  at  a  quick  pace  on  foot, 
and  planted  himself  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
bridge,  while  another  ran  higher  up  the  hill,  and 
the  rest  rose  slowly  from  the  ground,  and  began 
to  untie  their  horses. 

All  these  movements  were  remarked  by  the 
traveller;  but  still  he  maintained  his  air  of  easy 
carelessness,  till  the  soldier  who  had  placed  him- 
self opposite  advanced  a  step  or  two  towards 
him,  exclaiming  in  an  impatient  tone,  as  if  irri- 
tated by  his  apathy,  '*  Qui  vive  V* 

The  farmer  was  not  without  his  reply,  how- 
•Ter.  though,  to  say  "Long  live  the  king/' 
which  he  might  be  inclined  to  do,  would  have 
heen  a  dangerous  experiment,  and  he  therefore 
replied,  without  the  least  licsiUtion,  '*  Vive  la 
France  r 

**  Come,  come,  master  peasant,  that  will  not 
do,**  exclaimed  the  other,  advancing  upon  him, 
pistol  in  hand ;  thou  art  some  accursed  Politic ! 
Are  you  for  the  Holy  Union  or  Henry  of  Bour- 
bon I" 

"  Nay,  good  sir,  do  not  be  angry,'*  replied  the 
fanner ;  **  I  am  a  poor  man  of  no  party,  I  have 
nothing  to  do  with  these  matters  at  present,  and 
mind  only  my  own  concerns." 

•*Ji'  Djuu  an  of  no  party,'*  said  the  soldier. 
/»/A«if  srt  an  enemy  to  both.  So,  get  off  thy 
^ofwe,- 1 hmwem  Ancy  for  bita. " 


"  Niiy,  T[  pray  you,"  cried  the  other,  **  do  nov 
take  my  beast.  How  am  T  to  carry  my  ann  1" 
••  We  wi:|  save  you  that  trouble,**  rejoined  the 
soldier,  with  ihe  courtesy  usual  on  such  occa- 
sions ;  '*  and  if  you  have  any  weight  of  gold 
upon  you,  we  will  deliver  you  of  that  burden 
a'so.  So,  get  <»ff  at  once.  Master  What's-your- 
name,  or  I  will  send  you  off  with  a  pistol-shot.'* 

"My  name  is  Chasseron,"  answered  the 
peasant,  "  and  a  name  well  known  for  wronging 
no  man  ;  but  if  I  must  get  off  and  part  with  my 
poor  beast,  1  pray  you  help  me  down  with  the 
com,  for  I  cannot  dismount  till  it  is  away.  But 
if  you  will  leave  me  the  nag,**  he  added,  '•  I  will 
pay  you  his  full  value,  if  you  will  come  to  my 
place.  He  and  I  have  been  old  friends,  and  I 
would  fain  not  part  with  him.** 

*♦  Get  down !  get  down  I'*  cried  the  soldier, 
impatiently.  "Clumsy  boor,  can*t  you  dis- 
mount with  a  sack  behind  you  t"  and  at  the 
same  moment  he  came  nearer  and  laid  his  hand 
upon  the  load. 

The  instant  he  did  so,  the  farmer  thrust  his 
strong  hand  between  his  cuirass  and  his  neck, 
half  strangling  him  with  his  large  knuckles ; 
and  with  his  right  drawing  a  pistol  from  his 
saddle-bow,  he  brought  tlie  muzzle  close  to  his 
ear,  exclaiming,  "  Now,  master,  I  see  you  have? 
some  command,  by  your  scarf  So  if  the  way 
be  not  cleared  very  speedily,  you  shall  go  up  or 
down  as  the  case  may  be,  without  any  lir.iins 
in  your  skull.  I've  got  one  life  und(;r  my  fist, 
and  thoy  can  but  take  one  in  return,  so  now  we 
shall  see  how  they  love  you.  Don't  strujigl«\ 
or  you  shall  soon  struggle  no  more;  hut  turn 
round,  tell  them  to  get  out  of  the  way,  and 
then  march  on  with  me  to  the  top  of  hill." 

"  I  can*t  turn,'*  said  the  soldier,  in  a  rueful 
tone. 

*' Oh,  then,  1*11  turn  you,*'  answered  Chasse- 
ron with  a  laugh  ;  and  without  quitting  his  hold, 
he  whirled  his  adversary  round  with  prodigiou.s 
strength,  lifting  him  nearly  off  the  ground  aa  he 
did  so.  **  Now  drop  your  pistol,"  he  continued. 
"  Drop  it  this  instant !" 

The  man  did  so ;  and,  touching  his  horse  gent- 
ly with  his  heel,  the  stout  farmer  put  him  into  a 
slow  walk,  while  several  of  the  marauders  ran 
forward  to  see  what  was  going  on. 

"  Bid  them  hack  !"  cried  Chasseron,  jogging 
his  companion's  head  with  the  muzzle  of  Iuh 
weapon.  "  Bid  them  back,  or  you  are  a  dead 
man,  without  shrift." 

"  Keep  off!  keep  off,  Beauvois,"  cried  his  ad- 
versary. "  Keep  off,  La  Motte,  or  by  the  Holy 
Virgin  he  will  kill  me  !" 

"That  I  will,'*  muttered  Chasseron  heartily  ; 
and  the  soldiers  halted  for  an  instant  as  if  to 
consult.  But  your  good  companion  of  those 
days  was  not  very  careful  of  a  comrade's  life  ; 
and  it  seemed  to  be  soon  agreed  that  the  inso- 
lence of  the  farmer  was  not  to  be  tolerated  out 
of  any  consideration  for  the  gentleman  in  his 
hands.  There  was,  therefore,  some  cocking  of 
pistols  and  looking  at  pans,  with  various  other, 
indications  of  coming  strife. 

Chasseron,  however,  continued  to  advance,, 
dragging  his  captive  along,  and  keeping  a  watch- 
ful eye  upon  all  the  proceedings  of  the  enemy, 
while  the  poor  fellow  in  bis  hands  shouted  again 
and  again  to  the  hard  ears  of  his  companions  ta 
hold  back  for  God*8  sake.    They  on  their  part 
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ptid  KtUe  attention  to  his  petitions ;  and,  in  a 
aoment  or  two,  several  of  the  soldiers  hegan  to 
ereep  oloeer,  in  order  to  get  within  pistol-shot, 
while  the  rest  moanted  their  horses  as  if  to 
Bitke  an  attaeic  on  the  rear  of  the  enemy.  No 
sooner  had  the  foremost  of  those  on  foot  reach- 
ed a  fitting  distance,  than  he  began  to  take  a 
deliberate  aim  at  the  horseman ;  but  the  latter, 
mattering  to  himself,  '*  This  is  unpleasant,  Par- 
die  !**  tnmed  suddenly  towards  him,  withdrew 
the  pistol  from  the  ear  of  tho  fellow  whom  he 
held,  levelled  it  at  the  other,  and  tired.  The 
man  went  down  in  a  moment,  his  weapon  dis- 
charging itself  in  the  air  as  he  fell. 

At  the  same  time  the  captive  straggled  hard 
in  the  hands  of  Chasseron,  and,  by  a  sudden 
ellbrt,  grasped  his  dagger  to  stab  him  before  he 
cooJd  resist.  But  the  farmer  was  still  quicker 
in  bis  movements,  his  other  pistol  was  drawn 
in  an  instant  and  once  more  at  his  friend's  head, 
and  while  two  shots  from  the  enemy  passed 
dose  to  him,  one  grazing  his  arm,  the  other 
going  through  his  hat,  he  exclaimed,  "  Throw 
down  the  dt^pte,  or  yon  are  a  dead  man  !*' 

The  order  was  obeyed  in  an  insUnt ;  but  it 
was  repeated  with  regard  to  the  sword,  which 
was  also  cast  to  the  ground  at  a  word ;  and 
then,  to  the  surprise  of  the  Leaguer,  he  was  in- 
Aantly  set  free. 

"  Now,"  cried  Chasseron.  "  I  give  you  your 
life.  Ran  back  as  hard  as  yoa  can  to  your 
comrades ;  and,  if  you  have  any  command  over 
them,  bid  them  leave  ofi*  attacking  a  man  who 
never  did  them  any  harm." 

His  prisoner  required  not  two  biddings  to  take 
to  his  heels ;  and  the  good  farmer,  setting  spurs 
to  his  horse,  galloped  up  the  hill  as  hard  as  he 
could  go,  while  the  men  who  had  mounted  pur- 
soed  him,  at  full  speed,  firing  at  him  as  he  went^ 
and  the  soldier,  who  had  at  first  ran  on  upon 
the  road,  cast  himself  in  the  way,  prepared  to 
stop  bis  advance. 

As  it  was  now  a  flight  and  porsuit,  one  mo- 
ment was  a  matter  of  life  and  death  to  the  farm- 
er ;  and  as  he  rode  on  upon  the  enemy  before 
him,  he  levelled  his  remaining  pistol  and  fired. 
Thouffh  now  at  full  speed,  his  aim  was  not  less 
troe  &an  before ;  but  the  ball,  striking  his  ad- 
versary's steel  cap  in  an  oblique  direction, 
glaaced  off  without  wounding  him,  and  the  sol- 
dier ffared  in  torn  without  e&et.  Drawing  his 
sword,  the  former  galloped  on ;  but  he  had  to  do 
with  a  resolnte  and  powerful  opponent  in  the 
man  who  barred  the  way ;  the  others  were  com- 
ing op  at  a  forioos  pace,  and  the  life  of  poor 
Master  Chasseron  was  in  no  light  peril,  when 
suddenly  a  party  of  four  horsemen,  well  mounu 
ed  and  armed,  appeared  on  the  top  of  the  hill, 
riding  quickly,  as  if  attracted  by  the  report  of 
the  firearms. 

Now  they  might  be  friends,  or  they  might  be 
eoeinies;  but  Chasseron  determined  to  look 
upon  them  as  the  former,  till  they  proved  them- 
selves otherwise ;  and,  waving  his  hand  towards 
them,  he  cried,  **  H^lp !  help !  Hurrah  !'*  and, 
as  his  antagonist  in  front  turned  to  see  who 
they  were,  he  let  fall  a  blow  on  his  cap,  which 
broHught  him  on  hia  knee.  The  farmer  was 
obliged  instantly  to  wheel,  however,  to  defend 
himself  against  those  who  fhllowed ;  and  with 
wonderful  strength  and  agility  he  crossed  swords 
with  one,  threw  his  disoharged  pistol  at  the  fooe 
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of  another,  knocking  out  some  of  his  front  teeth,, 
and  watched  a  third,  who  was  somewhat  be- 
hind. 

However  unequal  might  be  the  combat,  he 
maintained  it  gallantly,  while  the  appearance 
of  the  fresh  party,  now  galloping  down  at  full 
speed,  made  his  enemies  hesitate  in  their  oper- 
ations. Nor  was  the  cry  of  •*  VIfo  le  Roy !" 
which  came  from  the  advancing  cavaliers,  nor 
the  sight  of  the  white  scarfs  with  which^they 
were  decorated,  calculated  to  reassure  the  Lea- 
guers. The  men  who  had  remained  below  on 
.  foot,  however,  now  rushed  up ;  and,  withdraw- 
ing from  the  attack  upon  the  fhrmer  to  meet 
the  more  honourable  adversaries  who  were  by 
this  time  close  upon  them,  they  attempted  to 
give  some  little  array  to  their  fFont,  and  to  re- 
charge their  pistols. 

But  before  this  could  be  done,  the  new  com- 
ers were  amongst  them ;  Chasseron  turned  to 
give  his  powerful  aid ;  white  scarfs  and  green 
were  mingled  together  in  a  moment ;  and,  afler 
a  brief  struggle,  the  Leaguers  were  driven  down 
into  the  ralley  with  the  loss  of  two  of  their  num- 
ber. After  attempting  to  make  a  stand  at  the 
bridge,  they  were  put  to  flight ;  and,  springing 
from  their  horses,  the  men  who  had  mounted 
followed  the  example  of  those  on  foot,  and  took 
refuge  in  the  wood,  whither  the  victors  did  not 
think  fit  to  pursue  them.  As  soon  as  it  was 
clear  that  resistance  had  ceased,  the  successful 
party  halted  by  the  stream,  surrounding  the  good 
peasant  with  whom  the  strife  began  ;  while  he, 
on  bis  part,  bat  in  hand,  thanked  them  heartily 
for  bis  deliverance. 

"  Parbleu  !"  he  exclaimed,  »•  if  you  had  not 
come  up.  Monsieur,  I  should  have  lost  my  wheat 
and  my  money  too.  I  had  killed  one  of  them, 
and  might  have  got  the  better  of  two  more ; 
but  I  do  not  think  I  could  have  managed  all  the 
seven." 

These  words  were  addressed  to  a  yonng  gen- 
tleman apparently  not  more  than  one  or  two  and 
twenty  years  of  age.  His  complexion  was  pale,, 
hut  clear ;  his  eyes  dark  and  thoughtful ;  his 
deep  brown  hair  waving  from  under  his  hat,  for 
he  wore  no  defensive  arms,  and  his  short  beard 
curling  round  his  mouth  and  chin.  All  tiio  fea- 
tures of  his  face  were  remarkably  fme  and  deli- 
cate, but  the  forehead  was  broad  and  higti,  and 
the  eyebrows  strongly  marked.  His  whole  air,^ 
and  the  expression  of  his  countenance,  were 
grave  and  thoughtful ;  and  although  lie  iiad  led 
the  others  in  their  charge  with  gallant  detcnni- 
nation,  yet  it  had  been  with  calm  coolness  wliich 
displayed  not  the  slightest  sign  of  vehemence 
or  emotion.  The  quick-eyed  farmer  had  re- 
marked also  that  he  had  contented  himself  with 
driving  back  the  enemy,  and  defending  his  own 
person,  without  striking  at  any  one  or  using  the 
pistols  with  which  his  saddlebow  was  garnislted. 
In  person  he  was  tail  and  well  made,  though 
neither  much  above  the  ordinary  height,  nor  ap- 
parently particulariy  robust.  H  is  carriage,  how- 
ever, was  graceful ;  and  be  sat  his  hirse  with 
ease  and  power,  managing  it  during  the  combat 
as  if  well  accustomed  to  the  lilt  yanl.  if  not  to 
the  battle  field,  and  drawing  it  suddenly  up  by 
the  side  of  the  stream  wlien  he  saw  that  the 
other  party  had  betaken  themselves  to  the 
wood. 

To  the  address  of  the  good  oountryman  It** 
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replied  briefly,  saying.  "  You  are  very  welcome* 
my  good  air ;  though  I  am  not  tond  of  such  af- 
fairs, nor  much  habituated  to  them.  Neither 
are  you,  I  shouJd  suppose ;  and  yet  3'ou  seem 
to  have  defended  yourself  skilfully  and  vigor- 
ously.    Are  you  not  hurti" 

" Not  a  whit !"  answered  the  farmer ;  "and 
as  to  defending  myself,  that's  an  old  trade  of 
mine ;  I  have  borne  arms  in  my  day,  though  1 
have  given  that  occupation  up  for  the  present ; 
but  there  is  many  a  man  in  the  army  remem- 
bers Michael  Chasseron.  I  did  not  wish  to  hurt 
any  one,  if  they  would  have  let  me  pass  quiet- 
ly ;  so  what  they  have  got  is  their  own  fault. 
And  now  we  may  as  well  see  to  their  baggage : 
Hiere  may  be  curious  things  amongst  it.** 

**  That  you  may  do  if  you  like,**  replied  the 
young  gentleman ;  "neither  I  nor  my  servants 
can  have  anything  to  do  with  plunder.** 

**  Nor  I  either,'*  answered  the  fanner ;  "  I  am 
always  content  with  my  own,  if  I  could  but  get 
it ;  but  these  good  men  may  have  other  things 
upon  them  besides  gold  and  silver.  Papers, 
'  young  gentleman,  papers  which  may  be  service- 
able to  the  King ;  and  for  those,  by  your  good 
leave,  I  will  look,  begging  you  to  stand  by  me 
Sot  a  minute  or  two,  lest  our  friends  come  out 
from  their  hiding-holes  again." 

*'  Willingly,  willingly,"  said  his  companion. 
**  that  is  a  laudable  object,  and  in  that  we  will 
help  you."  Thus  saying,  he  dismounted  him- 
self, and  bidding  two  of  bis  servants  do  the 
same,  proceeded  with  Chasseron  to  search  the 
bodies  of  those  who  had  fallen,  three  horses 
vhich  remained  tied  to  a  tree,  and  some  bag- 
gage which  had  been  lef^  on  tbe  ground  where 
the  Leaguers  had  been  sitting. 

In  a  small  leather  bag  buckled  on  the  back 
of  one  of  the  chargers  was  found  a  packet  of 
letters  and  papers  regarding  the  movements  of 
various  bodies  of  men,  which  the  good  farmer 
examined  with  a  curious  eye.  He  then  handed 
them  to  the  young  gentleman,  who  had  come 
down  to  his  assistance,  saying,  "  You  had  bet- 
ter take  them  to  the  King,  sir.*' 

"Nay,**  replied  the  stranger,  "take  them 
yourself,  my  good  friend ;  I  am  not  going  to  the 
camp ;  and  if  this  intelligence  be  of  importance 
you  may  get  rewarded." 

The  farmer  shook  his  head,  laughing.  *'His 
.Majesty,"  he  said,  "  has  scarcely  money,  I  hear, 
to  buy  himself  a  dinner.  But  I  will  take  them, 
for  if  I  don't  go  myself,  I  will  ensure  that  he 
gets  them ;  and  now  let  us  look  at  that  fellow  1 
«ut  over  the  head  upon  the  hill,  if  we  leave 
liim  there,  he  will  be  frozen  to  death  to-night, 
and  that  would  be  scarce  Christian.** 

On  approaching  the  spot  where  the  man  lay, 
they  found  him  still  alive,  though  bleeding  and 
stunned  by  the  blow  he  had  received.  AAer 
some  consultation  they  took  him  up  and  placed 
liim  across  one  of  the  Jjeaguers'  horses ;  and 
Chasseron  then  laid  his  hand  upon  his  brow, 
saying  thoughtfully,  "Where  shall  we  take 
liiiii !  The  nearest  place  is  Marzay,  M.  de  Li- 
auL-ourt's  chateau ;  hut  I  don't  rightly  know 
whether  they  will  give  me  shelter  there  for  the 
night;  and  this. business  has  stopped  me  so, 
that  I  shall  not  be  able  to  get  to  MaroUes  before 
daik.** 

"Oh.  I  will  answer  for  your  welcome,  my 
;£iiftM/  friend,  **  replied  ibe  young  geotleman,  "  I 


am  gf»ing  to  Marzay  myself;  M.  de  Liancourt 
.  is  my  uncle." 

'  "  Well,  then,  we  will  come  along,"  replied  the 
farmer,  mounting  his  horse  again ;  and,  the 
wounded  man  being  given  into  the  charge  of  one 
of  the  gentleman's  servants,  they  rode  on  up 
the  hill,  Chasseron  keeping  in  front  with  the 
leader  of  the  party. 

After  they  had  gone  about  two  hundred  yards 
at  a  slow  pace,  the  farmer  turned  Uiwards  his 
companion,  who  had  fallen  into  a  silent  reverie, 
and,  looking  in  his  face  lor  a  moment,  he  said, 
"  I  could  almost  swear  I  have  seen  you  some- 
where before ;  but  yet  I  know  that  can't  be,  for 
it  is  some  fifteen  years  ago.** 

"  I  musl  have  been  a  child  then,"  replied  the 
cavalier,  "for  I  have  yet  to  see  three-and- 
twenty.** 

"  It  was  your  father,  I  suppose,**  continued 
Chasseron,  "  he  was  then  a  young  man,  and  you 
are  as  like  him  as  one  leaf  on  a  tree  is  to  an- 
other.** 

"  What  might  be  his  name  1**  asked  the  stran- 
ger, with  a  Aiint  smile ;  "  give  me  that,  and  I 
will  soon  tell  you  if  it  was  my  father." 

"  That  is  easily  done,"  replied  the  farmer ; 
"  his  name  was  Louis  de  la  Grange,  Baron  de 
Montigni.  He  was  a  good  soldier,  and  a  good 
man.** 

"  You  are  right,*'  said  the  young  gentleman  ; 
"such  was  my  father's  name,  and  such  was 
his  character ;  but  he  has  been  dead  now  more 
than  ten  years.'* 

"  Ah,  so  I  heard,"  answered  Chasseron ;  "  we 
must  all  die,  and  the  great  reaper  generally 
takes  the  best  ears,  and  leaves  the  worthless 
ones  standing.  I  am  glad  to  see  his  son,  how- 
ever. But  how  comes  it,  sir,  that  you  are  not 
with  the  King  1  Many  a  man  younger  than  you 
fought  at  Arques,  I  believe.*' 

"  That  is  not  improbable,"  replied  De  Mon- 
tigni ;  "  but  my  uncle  sent  me  to  Padua  to 
study,  and  laid  his  injunctions  on  me  to  remain 
there.  Neither,  to  say  the  truth,  did  I  feel 
much  inclination  to  take  part  in  all  this  strife, 
at  least  so  long  as  the  present  King  was  in 
arms  against  his  sovereign." 

"  ParMeu !  I  do  not  see  how  he  could  help 
it,"  cried  Cbitseron ;  "  if  he  could  not  believe 
the  Catholic  doctrines,  and  they  held  a  dagger 
to  hia  throat  and  bade  him  swear  he  did  believe 
them,  he  had  but  one  choice,  either  to  tell  a  lie, 
or  knock  the  dagger  out  of  their  hands." 

"  I  do  not  blame  him,"  replied  the  young  no- 
bleman, "and  for  that  very  reason  I  felt  un- 
willing either  to  take  arms  for  my  King  or 
against  him.  Besides,  I  have  friends  on  both 
sides,  am  not  very  fond  of  shedding  blood,  and, 
to  tell  the  truth,  my  friend,  I  found  belter  soci- 
ety amongst  the  dead  than  amongst  the  living, 
I  mean — " 

"  Oh,  I  understand  what  you  mean,"  answer- 
ed the  farmer;  "you  mean  you  loved  your 
books  better  than  hard  blows." 

The  young  gentleman's  cheek  grew  some- 
what red  ;  "I  am  not  afraid  of  blows."  he  said ; 
"  and  I  think  you  have  had  no  occasion  to  sup- 
pose so." 

"  Pardie,  no  !"  replied  Chasseron  frankly ; 
"  and  I  should  not  blame  you  if  you  were.  I 
am  a  very  peaceable  man  myself,  when  men 
will  let  me  alooe ;  and  1  desire  nothing  but  to 
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cnjnj  my  own  in  tranquflliif ;  so  if  you  could 
find  peace  at  Padua  with  Horace,  and  Cicero, 
and  VirgtL  yoo  were  quite  right  to  take  ft." 

•'  Yon  aeem  to  know  something  of  such  stud- 
fiea,**  said  th«  young  Baron  de  Montigni,  with  a 
smile. 

•*  Oh,  yea."  replied  Chasseron ;  ••  I  see  yoo 
jadge  fay  externals  alone,  my  young  friend ;  and 
because  I  am  here  a  poor  cultivator  of  the  soil, 
yoQ  think  that  I  am  a  mere  peasant ;  but  I  am 
of  gentle  Mood  like  yourself — hold  tdy  own 
ImmI,  what  is  lea  of  it ;  and  yonr  friend  Virgil 
shouM  have  taught  you  thai  there  is  no  degra- 
^ioo  in  agnealtore;  so  that,  though  I  have 
for  a  time  beaten  my  sword  into  a  rMping- 
taeok,  I  am  not  a  bit  the  worse  gentleman  for 
thai." 

"Nay,  God  forbid,"  replied  the  young  gen- 
tlemaii,  *'  I  hokl  it  one  of  the  most  honourable 
•empkiyinenu  a  roan  can  follow ;  but  yon  roust 
not  eensore  me  for  seeking  occupation  in  my 
books,  as  yon  say,  while  you  seek  occupation  in 
your  fields." 

*•  There  is  some  diflbrence,  however,"  replied 
Cbaaseron ;  **  in  living  with  the  dead,  a^  yoo 
aay.  yoo  cut  yourself  ofi* from  doing  good  to  the 
IiTing,  which  ought  to  be  the  great  object  of 
each  man's  life.  You  may  tell  me,  that  amongst 
those  great  men,  those  sages  of  antiquity,  you 
cao  best  leam  how  to  live,  and  gain  precepts  to 
be  applied  to  your  future  conduct ;  hut  there  is 
a  danger  io  being  too  long  a  learner ;  and,  in 
studying  precepts  all  your  life,  you  may  forget 
ever  to  apply  them.  Each  man  has  duties,  apd 
those  of  trasy  times  like  these  are  active  ones. 
•One's  king,  one*s  country,  one's  friends,  one's 
relations,  one*8  fellow-eitizens,  all  hare  claims 
«ifMm  in  which  the  dead  have  not ;  and  the  ex- 
ercise of  our  abilities  affords  lessons  for  Our 
eondoct,  to  which  all  the  maxims  of  philoso- 
phers and  raoralista  are  but  bubbles." 

"Meibinks,"  replied  De  Montigni,  "that  the 
colUvaior  of  the  soil  is  not  much  more  called 
into  active  life  than  the  cultivator  of  letters." 

•*  Yoer  pardon,  your  pardon,  worthy  sir,"  an- 
awrred  the  farmer;  ''he  is  always  mingling 
irftb  bia  feAtow-creatores ;  he  is  ever  ready  to 
sake  his  part  with  the  rest  when  need  shall  be ; 
be  is  da^  benefiting  mankind,  and  not  spend- 
inf  bis  lile  in  studying  bow ;  be  is  still  learning 
OMNe,  even  while  he  is  enacting  much ;  and,  by 
tbe  pmAice  of  what  is  right,  he  learns  to  do  it 
well- 

Tbe  young  gentleman  smiled  gaily,  but 
duaged  tbe  subject,  saying,  *'  Perhaps  you  are 
r^t ;  bat  now  tefl  me,  as  you  seem  to  have 
atodied  an  these  things  deeply,  and  most  likely 
have  lived  with  your  eyes  open  to  aN  that  has 
taken  plane,  what  has  been  doing  here  of  late, 
and  wliat  ia  the  real  state  of  France!  for,  but 
imperfeet  and  maimed  accounts  reach  us  in  for- 
eign landa,  perverted  by  the  prejudices  of  men, 
and  ecvloored  by  all  tbe  passions  of  the  relators. 
Nor  have  I  indeed  paid  much  attention  to  what 
I  beard,  till  I  was  summoned  back  by  my  uncle ; 
for  tbe  only  tidings  that  reached  us  came 
tbroagh  tbe  League,  except  once  or  twice, 
OTbeo  some  Royalists  passed  by  Venice." 

'^yourqoeation  is  a  wide  one,"  replied  Chas- 
aevon,  "and  I  should  have  to  write  a  history  to 
tefl  you.  ft  ia  but  needful  to  say,  that  France 
is  growing  Uted  of  tbe  Leagne ;  men  are  recov- 


ering from  the  fever  which  had  driven  them 
mad.  The  King,  now  with  many,  now  with 
few,  is  stin  gaining  ground  on  his  enemies ;  but 
his  friends  are  sometimes  more  mischievous  to 
him  than  his  foes.  Half  the  Catholrcs  serve 
hhn  coldly,  intrigue  in  his  very  camp,  his  court, 
and  at  his  table,  because  he  is  a  heretic.  The 
Huguenots  murmur  and  complain  because  he  is 
obliged  to  buy,  bribe,  and  reward  their  adversa- 
ries. Both  fight  wen  when  there  is  a  battle  or 
a  siege,  but  both  are  wdl  inclined  to  leave  him 
when  he  is  obliged  to  spend  his  time  in  those 
slow  and  difficult  movements,  which  are  no  less 
necessary  in  a  campaign  than  tbe  combat  or  the 
storming  party.  In  the  meanwhile,  fed  with 
foreign  gold,  supported  by  foreign  troops,  con- 
federated with  the  implacable  enemies  of  the 
land,  and  slaughtering  Frenchmen  with  the 
swords  of  the  Spaniard  the  only  hold  which  the 
League  have  upon  the  people  of  Prance  is  the 
frail  pretext  of  religion,  the  almost  incurable 
anarchy  into  which  they  have  thrown  the  coun- 
try, and  the  possession  of  a  number  of  towns 
and  fortresses,  lands,  governments,  and  territo- 
ries, which  those  who  have  grasped  them  are 
unwilling  to  resign,  and  know  they  can  only  re- 
tain so  long  as  this  great  serpent  of  the  League 
remains  uncrushed." 

"  But  let  me  hear,"  rejoined  the  young  baron, 
"if- you  can  tell  me  why,  when  the  Kmg  had 
Paris  at  his  mercy,  he  did  not  roske  himself 
master  of  it.  If  I  have  been  informed  aright, 
he  could  have  taken  it  in  an  hour  V* 

*'  Perhaps  he  might,"  replied  Chasseron,  "and 
yet  he  did  not.  I  think  it  was  very  foolish  of 
him,  for  my  part';  but  still  there  would  have 
been  terrible  bloodshed,  many  thousands  of  good 
citizens  would  have  perished,  tlie  capital  would 
have  been  a  scene  of  slaughter,  violence,  and 
devastation,  such  as  the  world  has  seldom  wit- 
nessed. After  all,  perhaps  it  is  as  well  for  a 
King  not  to  do  all  that  a  king  can  do ;  and  yet 
the  Parisians  deserved  no  great  mercy  at  his 
hands.  But  he,  poor  foolish  man,  chose  rather 
to  wander  about  fighting  here  and  fighting  there, 
sleeping  hard,  sometimes  half  starved,  and  work- 
ing day  and  night,  than  take  their  beds  from  un- 
der these  rebellious  citizens,  or  give  their  wives 
and  daughters  up  to  his  soldiers." 

"  And  he  was  right,"  cried  Montigni  warmly 
**  and  God  will  bless  him  for  it.  If  I  am  not 
much  mistaken,  tbat  act  will  set  bim  firmly  on 
the  throne  of  France." 

"Perhaps  so,"  said  tbe  fbrmer,  "but  old  sol- 
diers get  hardened  to  such  things,  and  men  do 
marvel  and  grumble  too,  that  when  he  could 
have  terminated  this  long  and  desolating  war  by 
one  bold  and  severe  stroke,  he  shouM  have  hesi- 
tated for  the  sake  of  the  most  rebellious  race 
in  France.  There  is  much  to  be  said  on  either 
side,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  myself  that  the 
King  was  wrong,  though  I  was  of  a  difiRsrent 
opinion  at  the  time." 

"  Indeed  !*'  exclaimed  his  young  companion, 
"what  has  made  you  change  your  views  so 
quickly  then  1" 

♦*  Thought,"  answered  the  farmer,  "  thought, 
which  may  be  as  often  the  comrade  of  the  sol- 
dier in  the  camp  or  on  the  march,  or  of  the  farm- 
er in  the  field,  if  he  likes  to  seek  it,  as  of  the 
pale  student  over  his  book.  No  man  need  be 
without  thought ;  and  the  active  man,  the  man 
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of  life  and  moyement,  acquires  often  a  power  of 
rapid,  but  no  less  certain  calculation,  which  the 
slow  ponderer  of  the  cabinet  can  never  gain.  I 
now  believe,  Monsieur  de  Montigni,  upon  far- 
ther consideration,  that  though  there  might  have 
been  much  bloodshed  in  the  streets  of  Paris,  had 
it  been  taken  when  it  was  besieged,  though  even 
the  Catholic  soldiers  would  have  been  difficult 
to  restrain,  and  the  Huguenots  would  have  re- 
membered St.  Bartholomew,  yet  the  amount  of 
slaughter  will  be  greater,--nay,  perhaps  hds 
been  greater  already,  by  the  protraction  of  the 
war,  than  if  Henry  had  blown  the  gates  open, 
and  led  his  army  into  the  heart  of  the  capital." 

**  It  was  an  amiable  weakness,  if  it  was  one,** 
replied  De  Montigni ;  **  but  see,  what  a  splen- 
did scene  we  are  coming  upon,  while  the  eve- 
ning sun  pours  such  a  flood  of  purple  over  the 
grey  waves  of  the  wintry  forest.** 

'•  Ay,  indeed,  it  is  a  lovely  land,  this  Fiance,*' 
said  Chaeseron,  "  and  rich  as  it  is  lovely,  if  men 
would  hut  be  content  to  enjoy  the  bounties 
which  God  gives,  without  carving  out  for  them- 
selves miseries  and  contentions  which  frustrate 
all  the  benevolent  purposes  of  the  Most  High. 
Who  that  looks  over  such  a  prospect  as  that, 
would  think,  that  in  every  village  and  in  every 
field,  in  the  wood  and  in  the  plain,  is  strife  and 
bloodshed,  anarchy  and  crime,  sown  by  the  vi- 
rulent passions  and  intolerant  bigotry  of  those 
for  whose  especial  blessing  such  glories  were 
created  1  Out  upon  it !  it  almost  makes  one  a 
misanthrope.  However,  there  stands  Marzay, 
not  half  a  mile  distant,  with  people  walking  on 
the  ramparts.    Who  may  they  be,  I  wonder?" 

*'  I  can  divine  without  seeing  their  faces,** 
answered  the  young  baron  ;  **  there  are  the  gar- 
ments of  a  lady,  and  a  priest's  robes,  and  a  pour- 
point,  on  the  gold  lace  of  which  the  sun's  set- 
ting rays  are  glistening.  They  are  sweet  Rose 
d'Albret,  daughter  of  the  Count  de  Marennes, 
who  was  killed  at  Poictiers,  and  good  father 
Walter  de  la  Tremblade ;  and  either  my  uncle 
De  Liancourt  or  the  good  old  commander,  or, 
more  likely  still,  my  cousin  Chazeul.** 

"  Well,"  rejoined  Chasseron,  after  a  short 
pause,  **  I  trust  to  your  warranty.  Monsieur  de 
Montigni ;  for  I  am  not  very  sure  that  my  hav- 
ing  killed  a  Leaguer  or  two  will  be  my  best 
recommendation ;  no,  nor,  ventre  taint  grit,  your 
white  scarf  the  surest  passport  to  favour  in  Mar- 
zay. Your  uncle  is  one  of  those  we  call  Poii- 
ticf,  who  are  more  afraid  to  espouse  openly  a 
cause  they  know  to  be  just,  than  the  Leaguers 
to  uphold  one  they  know  to  be  unjust ;  and,  as 
for  Monsieur  de  Chazeul,  why  he  is  one  of  the 
pillars  of  the  Holy  Union.** 

"  ril  be  your  surety."  replied  De  Montigni, 
who  was  beginning  to  take  no  slight  pleasure 
in  the  conversation  of  his  frank  companion. 
*'They  shall  give  you  a  hearty  welcome,  or  I 
will  hardly  take  one  for  myself,  which  they 
would  not  like ;  so  never  fear." 

**  Nay,  1  fear  not,"  answered  his  companion, 
drily :  and  they  accordingly  rode  on  towards  the 
gates,  which  lay  straight  before  them. 

De  Montigni,  however,  fell  into  a  fit  of  deep 
musing  as  they  approached,  and  bent  his  eyes 
stedfastly  upon  the  ground,  though  the  persons 
who  were  walking  on  the  ramparts  above  stop- 
ped as  he  drew  near,  and  a  fair  lady  waved  her 
Load  as  ifjo  irelcome. 


CHAPTER  in. 


Bt  the  reader's  good  leave,  we  must  go  up 
for  a  moment  or  two  to  the  ramparts  of  the 
Chateau  of  Marzay,  and  introduce  him  to  the 
party  there,  before  the  new  comers  arrive.  Nay^ 
more,  we  must  return  for  nearly  an  hour,  and 
listen  to  the  conversation  which  ,was  taking 
place  while  all  theeven^  we  have  just  narrated 
were  occurring  in  the  wood  that  lay  beneath  the 
Qyes  of  those  upon  the  castle  walls,  though  it 
must  be  premised,  that  those  events  had  been 
I  i'»mpletely  hidden  from  their  sight  by  the  thin 
veil  of  forest  boughs,  as  the  various  turns  of 
fate,  upon  which  the  fortunes  of  our  whole  fu- 
ture life  depend,  are  often  going  on  close  by  us, 
concealed  from  our  gaze,  whether  anxious  or 
unconscious,  by  the  ripple  of  an  idle  current  of 
trifling  things  that  aflect  us  not  permanently  in 
any  way. 

The  Baron  de  Montigni,  though  five  or  six 
years  had  elapsed  since  he  last  saw  any  of  the 
party  there  assembled,  had,  by  his  previous 
knowledge  of  the  circumstances  divined  aright 
the  names  of  the  persons  of  which  it  was  com- 
posed. About  an  hour  and  a  half  before  sun- 
set, a  very  beautiful  girl  of  eighteen  or  nine- 
teen had  come  forth  upon  the  walls  for  her 
afternoon  walk,  having  on  one  hand  a  gentle- 
man dressed  in  the  height  of  the  extravagant 
fashions  of  the  day,  with  a  high  starched  ruflV 
OT /raise,  as  it  was  called,  which  made  his  head 
look  like  that  of  John  the  Baptist  in  a  charger, 
and  with  a  slashed  and  laced  pourpoiut  of  yellow 
velvet,  stiflfly  embroidered  with  silver.  His- 
shoes  were  of  white  satin,  enriched  with  a 
rosette  of  yellow ;  and  in  his  girdle  hung  a 
small  dagger  knife  with  a  fretted  hilt  of  gold, 
while  far  behind  hung  his  sword,  as  if  put  out 
of  reach  of  his  hand  lest  he  should  use  it  toa 
frequently.  His  beard  was  pointed,  and  neatly 
trimmed  ;  his  hair  curled,  and  turned  back 
from  his  face ;  and  on  the  top  of  his  head  ha 
wore  a  small  velvet  toque,  with  a  single  long 
feather.  In  person  he  was  tall  and  not  un- 
graceful, though  somewhat  sttfl*;  and  his  fea- 
tures were  all  good,  though  there  was  certainly 
something  in  the  disposition  of  them  which 
gave  a  sinister  and  unpleasant  expression  to 
his  countenance.  Perhaps  this  eflfect  was  pro- 
duced by  the  closeness  of  the  eyes  and  the  nar- 
rowness of  the  brows,  which  produced  a  shrewd 
and  confined  look,  though  his  face  might  other^ 
wise  have  been  prepossessing.  ^ 

Though  dressed  with  such  scrupulous  care, 
his  air  and  manner  was  not  that  of  a  fop.  It 
was  not  easy  and  unrestrained,  indeed,  but  it 
was  bold  and  confident ;  and  if  one  might  judge 
— as  we  almost  all  do  judge — from  manner 
and  appearance,  pride,  rather  than  vanity,  was 
his  prevailing  folly ;  shrewd  ambition,  rather 
than  levity  the  characteristic  vice.  Yet,  as  w^e 
shall  see,  he  was  not  without  lightness,  too ; 
but  it  was  often  used  in  those  days  as  a  means 
to  an  end,  and  covered  too  frequently  intense 
selfishness  under  an  air  of  idle  indifl^erence. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  young  lady  walked, 
to  and  fro  with  her  upon  the  rampart,  a  man, 
considerably  past  the  middle  age,  dressed  in 
the  habit  of  the  clergy.  His  hair  was  almost 
white,  though  here  and  there  a  streak  of  a 
darker  hue  showed  that  it  had  beeo  once  jet 
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'         Mack.     His  features  were  fine,  though  appa- 

I         rently  worn  with  care  and  thought;  and  the 

'         expression  of  bis  eountenanee  was  grave,  ca]m, 

'         and  almost  stern.    His  large  dark  eyes  were, 

I         indeed,  fuH  of  li^t,  but  it  was  not  of  that  kind 

which  dtuminates'what  is  within  for  the  gaze  of 

others,  bat  it  rather  f^ll  dazsling  upon  those  who 

were  his  companions  for  the  time,  searching 

the  secrets  of  their  hearts,  and  displaying  none 

of  bis  own.     His  hps  were  thin  and  pale ;  bis 

^Aeek  delicate  and  hollow,  but  with  a  slight 

tinge  of  red,  which  by  its  vailing  intensity, 

from  time  to  time  gave  the  only  indication  to  be 

obtained  of  strong  emotions  in  his  bosom. 

But  we  most  speak  of  the  lady,  for  troly 
sbe  deserves  some  notice,  were  it  but  for  her 
beauty.  There  were,  however,  other  things 
to  be  remarked  in  her  besides  the  fine  and 
delicate  features,  the  graceful  and  rounded 
limbe,  the  bright  complexion,  the  fair  skin,  the 
tangles  of  her  luxuriant  dark  brown  hair,  the 
heaving  bosom,  or  the  perfect  symmetry  of  the 
neck  and  shoulders.  In  the  large,  soU  hazel 
eyes,  under  their  jetty  fringes,  on  the  warm 
arching  lips,  aad  in  the  dimple  of  the  cheek, 
sbono  forth  a  gay  and  bright  spirit,  which, 
perhaps,  under  some  ciroumstanoes  might  have 
been  full  of  playful  jest  and  light-hearted  mer- 
riment ;  but,  as  it  was,  the  light  was  subdued 
and  shaded  almost  to  sad  thougfatfaloess.  It 
seemed  as  if  cares  and  anxieties,  if  not  sor- 
rows and  misfortunes,  had  come  upon  her  young, 
or  fts  if  those  with  whom  her  early  years  had 
been  spent,  had  laboured  to  repress,  rather 
than  moderate,  the  joyous  buoyancy  of  youth, 
and  bad  brought  a  cloud  over  the  sunshine  of 
girlhood. 

It  was  not  exactly  so,  indeed  ;  hot  hving  in 
troubloas  times,  when  the  mind  became  fami- 
liar with  great  but  tragic  acts,  and  every  day 
broogfat  some  subject  for  deep  and  anxious 
thought,  and  passing  her  life  in  comparative 
aacl^ion  with  people  oMer  than  herself, — not 
very  wise  nor  very  considerate,  though  not 
actually  domineering  and  austere, — her  cheer- 
fulness had  been  repressed,  though  not  extin- 
guished, and  a  shade  of  sadness  brought  over 
her  demeaoonr,  rendering  it  various  and  change- 
ful Kke  an  April  day.  Her  dress  was  rich  and 
tasteful,  according  to  the  fashimi  of  the  tiroes, 
but  mote  in  the  style  of  the^fair  and  unhappy 
queen  of  Scotland  than  of  the  harsh  and  mas- 
culine Elizabeth.  There  were  no  gaudy  colours ; 
indeed  there  was  no  great  display  of  embroide- 
ry;  but  the  lace  which  waved  over  her  fair  bo- 
som and  rose  round  her  snowy  neck,  was  of  the 
finest  and  most  costly  kind ;  and  the  black  vel- 
Tet  of  her  dress  was  here  and  there  looped  with 
pearls. 

When  first  she  eame  fbith,  by  a  door  that  led 
over  a  smaU  bridge  to  the  inner  parts  of  the 
dwelling,  she  paused  at  the  edge  of  the  wall 
for  a  moment,  and  gazed  over  the  scene  around. 
Youth  is  generally  more  fond  of  contemplating 
nature's  handiwork  than  age.  Mature  life  is 
oanaUy  spent  in  dealing  with  man  and  man's 
acts ;  the  face  of  nature  comes  upon  us  then 
as  an  impression  rather  than  a  subject  o^  con- 
templation. To  the  young  it  is  full  of  interest 
and  of  wonder;  imagination  robes  it  in  her 
own  garnienture  of  light,  peoples  each  shady 
ddl,  fiUs  the  forest  with  her  own  creations, 


and  calls  up  in  each  village  or  chureh  or  tower 
a  wild  and  agitated  throng  of  feelings  and  sen- 
sations, of  hopes  and  fears,  all  the  beings  of 
the  fancy,  ephemeral,  though  bright,  confused 
though  lively,  impalpable  though  vivid.     Youth 
sees  more  than  the  landscape, — age  sees  it  as 
i  it  is ;  the  one  has  its  own  sunshine  to  ad<irn  all 
I  it  looks  upon ;  the  other  views  every  thing  un- 
'  der  the  shady  ckiud. 

I      Rose  d*Albret  stopped  to  gaze;   then,  not- 

I  withstanding  the  chilliness  of  the  wintry  air, 

I  she  turned  her  eyes  to  the  east  over  the  gray 

lines  where  the  vanguard  of  the  night   was 

marching  forward  over  the  sky,  and  then  looked 

'  round  to  the  west,  where  the  rear  of  day  was 

!  all  glittering  with  golden  light.    What  made 

'  her  sigh  1    what  made  her  fix  her  eyes  upon 

a  thin  white  film  of  mist  that  rose  up  from 

the  deeper  parts  of  the  forest,  like  the  smoke 

of  a  heath-burner's  fire !    Who  can  say  ?  who 

can  trace  along  the  magic  chain  of  association, 

link  by  link,  and  tell  how  the  objects  within  her 

sight  connected  themselves  in  her  mind  with 

her  own 'situation,  and  made  her  remember  that 

she  had  much  to  regret.  . 

**  You  are  thoughtful  to-night,  Ro8e,'^said  the 
Marquis  de  Chazeul. 

'  '^And  may  a  woman  never  be  thoughtful, 
Chazeul !"  asked  Rose  d'Albret.  **  If  such  be 
your  creed,  pray  seek  another  wife,  for  you 
will  often  find  me  so.  I  assure  you." 

"Nay,'*  replied  Chazeul,  "*  I  would  not  dis- 
appoint you  so  for  the  world,  sweet  Rose ;  it 
would  break  your  little  heart  if  I  were  to  take 
you  at  your  word." 

•*No,  indeed,"  replied  the  young  lady,  with 
perfect  oabnness;  **you  are  quite  mistaken, 
Chazeul,  my  heart  is  not  so  easily  broken  ;  and, 
as  for  disappointment,  it  would  he  none  at  all ; 
I  am  in  that  happy  state,  that,  whatever  be  the 
event,  I  can  bear  it  with  calmness." 

**  Or  at  all  events,  with  afl^ected  indifference," 
replied  her  companion,  a  little  nettled,  **  is  it 
not  so,  Rose  t" 

**  Not  at  all,"  she  answered  ;  "  you  never  saw 
me  aflfeot  anything  that  I  did  not  feel.  Here  is 
father  Walter,  who  has  known  me  as  long  and 
better  than  yourself,  can  witness  for  me.  Did 
yon  ever  see  me  pretend  to  anything  that  is 
not  real.  Monsieur  de  la  Trembladel" 

**  Never,  my  dear  child,"  replied  the  priest ; 
*'  and  I  %hould  think  Monsieur  de  Chazeul 
should  be  very  well  content  to  see  you  willing 
to  give  your  hand  to  him  according  to  your 
guardian's  commands.  In  the  first  place,  it 
shows  that  obedient  disposition,  on  which  so 
much  of  a  husband's  happiness  depends ;  and 
in  the  next  place,  it  leaves  him  the  sweet  task 
of  teaching  you  to  love  him." 

*•  That  is,  if  he  can,"  said  Rose  d'Albret, 
with  a  smile ;  **  but  do  you  know,  my  good 
father,"  she  continued,  **  I  would  draw  another 
inference  from  the  facts,  which  is  simply  this, 
that  it  would  be  better  for  Monsieur  de  Chazf  ul 
to  give  me  longer  time  to  learn  that  same  les- 
son of  love,  and  not  to  press  forward  this  same 
marriage  so  hastily." 

•*  Nay,  on  my  life,"  answered  Chazeul,  "  it 
is  Monsieur  de  Liancourt's  doing,  not  mine; 
but  I  will  acknowledge,  sweet  Rose,  that  my 
eagerness  to  possess  so  fair  a  flower  may 
m^e  .me  anxious  to  gather  it  without  delay* 
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though  my  impat'rcnce  may  make  me  prick  my 
fingers  with  the  thoros,  as  I  have  done  just 
now." 

"Well.  I  am  in  the  hands  of  others,*'  said 
Rose  d*Albret;  *'I  have  nothing  to  do  but  to 
obey ;  and  doubtless,  in  hurrying  this  matter 
forward,  my  guardian  does  what  he  thinks  best 
for  me." 

"  He  may  have  many  reasons,  dear  daughter," 
said  the  priest ;  "  he  is  old  ;  times  are  trouble- 
some and  dangerous ;  none  can  tell  what  a  day 
may  bring  forth ;  and  it  is  a  part  of  his  duty  to 
see  you  married  and  under  the  protection  of  a 
younger  and  more  active  man  than  myself,  be- 
fore he  is  calleil  to  quit  this  busy  scene." 

"  Oh,  I  think,  gfMid  father,  I  could  protect 
myself,"  replied  Rose  d'Albret.  "  Those  thorns 
my  cousin  l)e  Chaz^ul  talks  of,  would  be  quite 
hedge  enough,  I  should  imagine— bur  hark, 
ttiere  are  guns  in  the  wood — and  there  again  !'* 

All  listened,  and  two  or  three  more  shots 
were  distinctly  heard. 

"  I  thought  we  had  a  truce  here  V*  said  Rose 
d'Albret. 

'*  True,  amongst  ourselves,"  answered  the 
Marquis  tie  Chazeul ;  **  but  we  cannot  get  others 
always  to  observe  it ;  and  *tis  not  unlikely  that 
these  are  a  party  of  Henry  de  Bourbon's  here- 
tic soldiers  wandering  about,  and  committing 
some  of  their  usual  acts  of  vkilence  and  plun- 
der.    He  is  now  besieging  Dreuz,  I  find." 

**Why,  I  have  always  heard,"  said  Rose 
d'Albret,  "that  the  King  is  strict  and  scru- 
pulous in  restraining  his  soldiers  from  such 
excesses." 

"The  Kingl**  exclaimed  Chaseul,  with  his 
lip  curling.  "  Pray  call  him  some  other  name, 
sweet  Rose.  He  may  be  a  king  of  heretics, 
but  he  is  no  king  of  mine,  oor  of  any  other 
Catholics." 

*'  Hush,  hush !"  cried  Walter  de  la  Trem- 
blade,  "you  must  not  let  Monsieur  de  Lian- 
court  hear  you  make  such  rash  speeches.  He 
acknowledges  him  as  King  of  right,  though  not 
in  fact— his  religion  being  the  only  bar." 

"  And  that  an  insurmountable  one,"  said  the 
Marquis  ;  "  if  he  were  to  profess  himself  con- 
verted to-morrow,  who  would  believe  him  1  I 
am  sure  not  I." 

"  Nay  cousin,"  replied  Rose  d'Albret,  "  one 
who  is  so  frank  and  free,  so  true  to  all  men,  so 
strict  a  keeper  of  bis  word  as  the  King  is  re- 
ported to  be,  would  never  falsify  the  truth  in 
that.  Remember,  too,  I  am  his  humble  cousin ; 
for  the  counts  of  Marennescome  from  the  same 
stock  as  the  old  kings  of  Navarre." 

"  Ay,  a  hundred  degrees  removed,"  said  Cha- 
zeul ;  "  I  have  no  fear,  dear  Rose,  of  your  blood 
being  contaminated  by  his." 

"  Well,  it  matters  not,"  replied  Rose  d'AI 
brpt,  with  a  laugh ;  "  I  intend  to  fall  in  love 
with  him  whenever  I  see  him." 

"  It  might  be  better,"  observed  Chazeul, ."  to 
try  that  with  your  husband.'* 

"Ob  no,"  cried  his  fair  companion,  gaily: 
"  that  would  be  quite  contrary  to  all  rule,  Cha- 
zeul, especially  amongst  the  ladies  and  gentle- 
nten  of  the  League.  As  far  as  I  have  hcaid. 
they  have  done  away  with  all  such  foolish  old 
cusioii.s  ;  and  loyally  to  their  king,  or  love  l>c- 
twecn  hup^band  and  wife  are  amongst  ilie  errors 
oi' the  past,  which  they  quite  repudiate.'.'    Cha- 


zeul bit  his  lip,  and  sne  went  on,  "  I  should 
like  to  see  this  King,  he  is  so  gallant  and  so 
noble,  I  am  sure  I  should  love  him — is  he  very 
handsome,  Monsieur  de  Chazeul  1" 

"  I  never  saw  him.  Mademoiselle,"  answered 
the  Marquis,  somewhat  bitterly,  "except  at 
such  a  distance  that  one  could  discover  nothing 
but  the  white  plume  in  his  hat,  and  on  his 
horse's  head." 

"  I  have  seen  him  often,  long  ago,". said  the 
priest,  "  when  he  was  a  mere  youth,  at  the 
court  of  the  Queen  Mother ;  and  then  he  was 
as  handsome  a  boy  as  ever  my  eyes  lighted 
upon,  with  a  skin  so  delicately  soft,  and  such 
a  warm  colour  in  his  cheek,  one  would  have 
thought  him  little  fitted  for  the  rough,  labo- 
rious, and  perilous  life  he  has  since  led. 

"  Hark !  there  are  guns  again,"  exclaimed 
Rose  d'Albret ;  and  a  sudden  cloud  came  over 
her  brow.  "I  hope  these  people,"  she  con- 
tinued, after  a  moment's  pause,  "are  not  at- 
tacking my  cousin  De  Montigni." 

"  They  will  soon  make  an  end  of  him  if  they 
do,"  said  Chazeul ;  "  at  least  I  should  suppose 
so." 

"  You  seem  very  indififerent  to  the  matter," 
observed  the  lady  quickly  ;  "why  do  you  ima- 
gine so  1" 

"  Simply  because  a  book-read  student,  who 
has  been  passing  the  best  part  of  his  life  within 
the  walls  of  a  college,  can  be  no  match  for  men 
of  courage  and  of  action,"  replied  Chazeul. 

"  Fie,"  replied  Rose  d'Albret,  warmly  ; 
"  Louis  de  Montigni  has  as  much  courage  as 
any  one.  I  can  remember  him  before  he  went 
abroad,  a  wild,  rash  boy.  who  used  to  frighten 
me  by  the  daring  things  he  did.  But  if  you 
bad  any  kindness  in  your  nature,  Chazeul,  you 
would  go  out  to  help  him — in  case  it  be  be  who 
is  atucked.  He  must  be  on  the  road  even 
now ;  I  wonder  he  is  not  arrived." 

"  I  will  go  and  speak  with  Monsieur  de  Li- 
ancourt  about  it,"  replied  Chazeul ;  and,  leaving 
the  priest  and  the  lady  together,  he  retired  for 
a  short  time  from  the  walls. 

"  Let  us  listen,"  said  Rose  d'Albret ;  and, 
leaning  her  arm  upon  the  stone-work,  she  turn- 
ed her  ear  towards  the  wood,  bending  down  her 
bright  eyes  upon  the  ground,  while  the  priest 
advanced,  and,  standing  hefeide  her,  gazed  at 
her  for  a  moment,  and  then  looked  out  over 
the  country  beyond. 

During  the  whole  conversation  which  had 
taken  place,  be  had  watched  her  closely  ;  and, 
well  acquainted  with  her  character  from  infan- 
cy, he  had  read  aright  all  that  was  passing  in 
her  mind.  He  saw  that  the  coldness  which 
she  displayed  towards  the  man  selected  for  her 
future  husband  was  no  assumed  indifference, 
none  of  that  coquettish  excitement  which  many 
a  woman  learns  too  early  to  administer  to  the 
passion  of  a  favoured  lover,  none  of  that  hold- 
ing back  which  is  intended  to  lea<l  forward ;  none 
of  that  reluctance  which  is  aflfected  but  to  be 
overcome.  He  perceived  clearly  enough  that 
she  was  indifferent  to  him,  and  perhaps  some- 
what more  ;  that  she  felt  ftir  him  no  respect — 
but  little  esteem;  anil,  though  act'ustoined  for 
Hcmie  years  to  his  socriety  from  time  to  time, 
and,  hah  tuatt'd  to  U)ok  upon  lipr  marriage  wiih 
hiiu  as  an  art  that  was  to  l>e.  that  she  now  be- 
gan to  fet'l  repugnance  as  the  lime  approached 
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far  peifomiing  the  coniracU  whkh  bad  been 
entered  into  by  others  without  her  knowledge 
or  consent.  In  short,  be  saw  that,  though  she 
would  obey,  it  would  be  unwillingly. 

The  priest  regretted  that  it  was  so ;  for  he 
'fell  no  slight  afl^ion  towards  her,  though,  as 
too  of^n  happens,  he  was  ready  to  do  all  he 
cuald,  from  other  considerations,  to  promote  a 
aaerifirp  which  might  destroy  the  happiness  of 
one  he  loved  almost  as  a  child.  The  knowledge 
Ibat  »he  was  indifferent  towards  Chazeul  might 
grwve  him,  but  it  did  not  in  .the  least  induce 
bim  to  pause  in  the  course  ha  bad  determined 
tu  pursue ;  and  he  proceeded,  after  a  few  mo- 
menu  given  to  thought,  to  draw  forth  her  sen* 
Unieois  further,  while,  at  the  same  time,  be 
endeavoured  to  work  some  change  in  her 
opinions. 

"  He  is  certainly  very  handsome,**  said  tbe 
priest,  abruptly  ;  *'  do  you  not  think  so  1'* 

•'  Who  1"  cried  D'Albret,  with  a  sUrt.  "  Oh, 
Chazeul !  Tes,  perhaps  he  is ;  and  yet  not 
handsome  either.*' 

**  Indeed,**  said  Walter  de  la  Tremblade,  "  I 
think  I  never  saw  finer  fealnres,  or  a  mare 
gracpfnl  fom.** 

**  No,  not  graceful,  surely,**  aaid  the  yonng 
lady.  **  Well-proportioned,  perhaps,  and  bis 
features  are  all  good,  it  is  true ;  hut  yet,  father, 
there  is  something  that  makes  him  not  hand- 
some.'* 

•»  What  f  asked  the  priest. 

''  Niiy.  I  cannot  well  tell.**  answered  Made- 
moU«elle  d*Alhret :  *'  perhaps  it  is  that  his  eyes 
are  tfK>  rhise  Uigether — but  1  was  thinking  of 
De  Montigni,  good  lather ;  I  hope  no  mischanoe 
has  befallen  him.** 

^*  Oh,  I  trust  mit  !**  answered  her  companion. 
**  And  so,  Rose,  this  is  the  only  fault  you  can 
find  with  your  lover *s  beauty,  that  his  eyes  are 
too  close  together !  I  can  assure  you,  sweet 
lady,  that  the  fair  dames  ol  Paris  do  not  per- 
ceive that  defect,  and  that  you  may  have  some 
trouble  to  keep  the  heart  you  have  won." 

'*  I  wish — *'  said  Rose  d*Albret,  b|it  then  she 
broke  off*  suddenly,  leaving  the  sentence  unoon- 
cluded.  and  beginning  again  afresh,  she  added, 
**  Heaven  knows,  goc»(l  father,  that  I  took  no 
pains  to  win  his  love ;  and  perhaps  the  b&t 
way  to  retain  it  when  I  am  his  wife,  if  ever  that 
happens,  will  be  to  take  no  peine  to  keep  it.** 

>*  It  will  then  be  a  duty  to  uke  pains,**  an- 
swered the  priest,  somewhat  sternly  ;  we  are 
not  horn,  my  daughter,  in  this  life,  to  seek  no- 
thmg  but  our  own  pleasure  and  happiness.  We 
are  here  to  fulfil  the  important  tasks  assigned 
us  by  the  Almighty,  and  clearly  pointed  out  to 
us  by  the  circumstanres  in  which  we  are  placed. 
To  neglect  them  is  sinful,  to  perform  them  cold- 
ly is  reprehen.^ihle ;  and  it  is  our  greatest  wis- 
dom, as  well  as  our  strictest  duty,  to  labour 
that  our  inclinations  may  go  hand  in  band  with 
th<>  performance  of  that  which  God  has  given 

us  iu  fli>.^ 

'*  Nay.**  said  Rose,  laying  her  hand  gently  on 
th«  *|peve  of  his  gown,  *•  you  speak  severely, 
giMKl  father.  I  do  not  see  how  it  is  so  clearly 
{Kiinred  mil  that  I  sliould  marry  Nicholas  de 
OUazfiil :  and  1  do  wish  that  the  ceraoaony  were 
not  hurried  m  this  way.  However,  if  I  do  wed 
him.  (l»*f»eod  iip<in  it  I  shall  follow  your  counsel. 
3nd  fin  my  best  to  love  him.    At  all  events,** 


she  added,  raising  her  head  somewhat  proudly, 
•*  you  may  be  sure  that,  under  no  circumstance, 
will  I  forget  what  is  due  to  him  and  to  myself. 
I  may  be  an  unhappy  wife,  but  I  will  never  be 
a  had  one." 

**That  I  doubt  not,  that  I  doubt  not,**  said 
the  priest,  warmly ;  **  but  what  I  wish  to  point 
out  to  you  is,  the  way  to  happiness,  daughter ; 
and  depend  upon  it  yon  can  but  find  it  in  doing 
your  duty  cheerfully .*' 

•*  I  know  it,  my  excellent  friend,**  answered 
Rose,  "  and  it  shall  be  my  endeavour  so  to  act ; 
but  I  conkl  mueh  desire  before  I  take  a  vow  to 
love  any  one,  that  I  had  some  better  means  of 
knowing  how  far  I  can  fulfil  it." 

**  Oh  !  if  you  have  the  will  to  do  so,"  answer- 
ed father  Walter,  **  it  may  easily  be  done.** 

**  What  !**  she  cried,  eagerly,  •*  easy  to  love 
a  man  one  cannot  esteem  or  respect !  I  say 
not  thatauch  is  the  case  in  the  present  instance, 
father,**  she  continued,  seeing  her  companion 
fix  bis  eyes  upon  her  with  a  look  of  surprise 
and  inquiry ;  **  I  only  state  a  case  that  might 
be.  Suppoae  I  were  to  find  him  cold,  selfish,, 
heartless,  cruel,  vieious,  base,  how  should  I 
love  him  then  1" 

,  "  But  Monsieur  de  Chaxeul  is  none  of  these,** 
rejoined  the  priest. 

'*  I  say  not  that  he  is,**  answered  Rose  d*Al- 
bret ;  **  I  only  say  be  may  he  for  aught  I  know. 
I  knew  him  not  in  youth ;  and  in  manhood  I 
have  seen  him  twice  or  thrice  a  year  in  ciirlee 
where  all  men  wear  a  mask.  I  would  fain  see 
him  with  his  face  bare,  good  father.** 

•*  Few  women  ever  so  see  their  lovers,"  re- 
joined the  priest ;  /**  love  is  the  greatest  of  all 
hypocrites.*) 

"  Perhaps  that  ia  true,**  aakl  Rose ;  "  yet 
time,  if  a  woman*s  eyes  be  unblinded  by  her 
own  feelings,  does  generally,  aoon  or  late,  draw 
back  the  covering  of  the  heart,  so  far  as  to  show 
her  some  of  tbe  features.  I  have  seen  little :  I 
would  see  more ;  for  what  I  have  aeen  makes 
OM  doubt.** 

"  Indeed  !*'  exclaimed  her  companion,  **what 
have  yon  perceived  to  raise  suspicions  t  Some 
caaual  word,  aome  slight  jest,  I  warrant  you  ; 
such  aa  he  apoke  just  now  about  his  cousin. 
Idle  words,  daughter !  idle  words,  upon  which 
you  must  put  no  harsh  interpretation.** 

^*How  often  idle  words  betray  the  spirit 
within  !**  aaid  Rose.  •*  They  are  the  careless 
jailera  which  let  the  prisbner  forth  out  of  his 
secret  dnngeon.  They  have  cost  many  a  king 
his  crown,  if  history  be  true ;  many  a  woman 
reputation,  aye.  and,  perhaps,  many  a  lover  his 
lady's  hand.  But  what  I  wish  is  to  hear  more 
thain  idle  words,  to  see  more  than  a  masked 
face ;  and,  I  do  beseech  you,  aid  me  to  delay 
this  marriage  for  a  time.  Why  was  I  not  told 
earlier  ?  Why  was  all  arratiged  without  my 
knowledge  1  Louis  de  Montigni  has  been  sntn- 
moned  back  more  than  a  month,  and  yet  I  have 
had  but  one  week,  one  poor  week,  allowed  me 
to  prepare  my  thoughts,  to  nerve  my  heart,  for 
the  great  change  of  woman*s  existence.  Mar- 
riage, to  man,  is  but  a  pageant,  a  hall,  a  festi- 
val. To  us,  it  is  one  of  the  sole  events.  It  is 
birth  or  death  to  woman.  I  do  beseech  you, 
father,  if  you  have  ever  loved  me,  if  you  have 
watched  over  my  youth,  counselled  me  rightly, 
enlightened  and  instructed  my  mind,  led  me  on 
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ia  honour,  virtue,  faith — I  do  beseech  you«  aid 
xne  but  to  delay  this  ceremony.  I  fieei  not 
rightly  here,'*  and  she  laid  her  hand  upon  her 
bosom. 

*'  I  cannot  promise  to  do  so,  my  sweet  child,*' 
replied  the  priest.  **  The  marriage  is  decided ; 
your  guardian's  word  is  given ;  and  I  cannot 
but  think  it  may  be  well  for  all,  that  the  final 
seal  be  put  to  the  engagement  as  soon  as  may 
be." 

"  Do  you  V*  said  Mademoiselle  d'Albret ;  but 
there  she  stQpped,  for  at  that  moment  Chazeul 
appeared  again  at  a  little  distance  ;  and  Walter 
de  la  Tremblade  advanced  towards  him.  The 
next  moment,  however,  she  murmured  to  her- 
self, **  They  have  gained  him ;  and  I  am  alone !" 
A  change  came  over  her  from  that  instant, 
and  when,  after  speaking  a  word  together,  the 
other  two  rejoined  her,  she  was  cheerful  if  not  gay. 
''  The  Count  declares  it  is  some  loose  party 
stealing  the  deer,"  said  Chazeul,  as  he  approach- 
ed ;  '*  and  thought  it  needless  to  send  out  to 
see,  as,  in  these  days,  when  one  can  hardly  se- 
cure the  corn  of  one's  fields,  or  the  fruiu  of 
one's  vineyard,  it  were  a  vain  hope  to  keep  the 
game  of  one's  woods." 

'•  Well,  lie  knows  best,"  replied  Rose  d'Al- 
bret ;  "  and  now,  good  cousin  of  ChazeiU,  do  lell 
me,  what  is  to  be  the  fate  of  France  1  How 
often  is  your  great  friend  the  Duke  to  be  defeat- 
ed, before  he  succeeds  in  crushing  heresy,  ex- 
cluding the  King  from  the  throne,  and  putting 
some  one  on  that  thorny  seat  instead  1" 

*'  He  will  be  defeated,  as  you  term  it,  no 
more,  fair  lady,'*  answered  the  Marquis  ;  "  for  jf 
reports  speaks  true,  he  is  even  now  marching 
against  Henry  of  Bourbon  with  a  force  that  shall 
crush  him  and  his  apostates,  as  men  tread  down 
^n  anl's  nest." 

**  Indeed  1"  asked  his  fair  companion  ;  **  then 
there  will  be  a  battle  soun  V* 

"Within  three  days,  men  think,"  replied 
Chazeul. 

"And  of  course  you  will  be  present  1"  said 
Rose  d'Albret. 

But  the  colour  rose  in  her  lover's  cheek  while 
he  replied,  "  Nay,  I  cannot  quit  my  bride  and 
give  up  my  bridal  for  any  cause." 

"  True !  men  would  say  it  was  an  ungallant 
gallantry,**  she  replied  ;  "  and  yet  ladies  love 
heroic  acts  I  have  heard.  God  help  us  !  We 
women,  I  believe,  but  little  know  what  we 
would  have." 

"  That  is  very  true,*'  said  the  priest ;  "  and, 
therefore,  fair  daughter,  it  is  wisely  arranged 
that  others  should  decide  for  them." 

*'  Perhaps  so,"  answered  the  lady  ;  "  but  one 
thing  is  certain,  they  would  do  so,  whether  it 
were  better  for  us  or  not." 

They  then  walked  on  once  or  twice  along  the 
whole  range  of  the  rampart  without  speaking, 
each  seemingly  busy  with  thoughts  which  they 
^id  not  choose  to  utter ;  till  at  length  the  lady 
resumed  the  conversation  on  a  new  theme  : 
*'  Melhinks,  cousin  of  Chazeul,  the  court  in  its 
days  of  splendour,  nmst  have  been  a  gay  place.*' 
"  It  was  indeed,"  replied  the  Marquis,  glad 
of  a  subject  which  enabled  him  to  speak  more 
'  freely  ;  "  I  -know  nought  so  brilliant  on  the  face 
of  the  earth  as  was  the  court  of  Henry  of  Valois, 
some  five  years  before  his  death ;  but  I  trust 
e/10  ioag  we  shall  see  a  monarch  who  will  hold 


as  bright  a  one,  without  displaying  his  weak- 
nesses ;  and  then  I  trust  Rose  de  Chazeul  will 
shine  amongst  the  very  first  in  splendour,  and 
in  beauty." 

*'I  am  determined,"  she  answered  with  a 
smile,  "if  ever  I  appear  at  the  court,  to  have  a 
coronet  of  diamonds  fashioned  into  roses,  to 
bear  out  my  name." 

"  Oh  trust  to  me,'*  cried  Chazeul,  "  trust  to 
me,  to  find  devices  which  shall  make  you  out- 
shine the  Queen." 

"  Ha !  there  come  a  party  over  the  hills," 
cried  Mademoiselle  d'Albret.  "  It  is  De  Mon- 
tigni,  I  am  sure ;"  and  running  forward  to  the 
edge  of  the  rampart,  she  looked  forth  ;  but,  as 
she  did  so,  she  murmured,  "  Do  they  think  to 
buy  and  sell  me  for  a  goldsmith's  toy  1" 

Her  two  companions  joined  her  in  a  moment ; 
and,  as  the  party  approached,  she  waved  her 
hand  as  we  have  before  related,  gaily  beckoning 
her  cousin.  He  did  not  raise  his  eyes,  however  ; 
and  with  an  air  of  some  mortification,  she  said, 
"  He  will  not  look  up  !" 

"  He  is  bashful,"  said  Chazeul ;  "  too  much 
study  makes  but  a  timid  gentleman." 

"So  they  say,'*  replied  Rose  d'Albret ;  "but 
let  us  in  and  meet  him  at  all  events." 


CHAPTER  IV. 

There  was  an  old  hall  in  the  Chateau  de 
Marzay,  very  like  many  another  old  hall  in  many 
parts  both  of  France  and  England,  some  forty 
feet  in  span,  some  seventy  in  length,  arched 
over  with  a  concave  roof,  nearly  semi-circular 
in  the  curve,  and  not  at  all  unlike,  with  its 
rounded  ribs,  the  tilt  of  an  enormous  waggon. 
From  the  line  where  the  vault  sprang  from  the 
walls,  ten  or  twelve  large  beams  projected,  or- 
namented at  the  ends  with  curiously  carved  and 
somewhat  grotesque  heads,  supporting  each  an 
upright,  upon  which  the  arches  of  the  roof  rest- 
ed, while  diagonal  beams  gave  additional  strength 
to  this  sort  of  permanent  scaflTolding.  The  floor, 
as  was  usual  in  such  chambers,  was  of  polished 
tiles,  alternately  octangular  and  square ;  and 
seven  large  windows,  with  very  small  panes 
set  in  lead,  gave  light  to  the  interior. 

This  hall  was  the  favourite  place,  in  all  the 
castle,  of  its  Lord,  Anthony  Lefevrc,  Count  de 
Liancourt,  a  gentleman  allied  to  some  of  the 
first  families  in  France,  who  had  served  in  for- 
mer wars  with  tolerable  reputation,  showing  a 
greater  lack  of  judfrment  than  of  courage  ;  the 
latter  quality  leading  him  into  many  dangers, 
Itom  which  he  had  been  saved,  more  hy  the  skill 
and  icsMution  of  his  friends  and  followers,  than 
his  own  discretion.  Comparatively  few  of  the 
vices  of  man  do  not  spring  from  his'weakn esses. 
It  is  still  the  contest  between  the  stronger  and 
the  feebler  parts  of  our  nature  which  overthrows 
us  ;  and  whether  the  passion  be  vanity  or  pride 
or  avarice  or  ambition,  or  any  of  all  the  lumt  of 
minor  fiends  against  which  we  pray,  it  is  solely 
by  weakness  of  the  higher  qualities,  placed  to 
guard  the  heart  in  opposition  to  them,  that  either 
or  all  gain  the  ascendancy.  We  do  not  have  a 
care  to  fortify  the  garrison  betiines,  as  we  might 
do,  and  the  enemy  takes  us  by  siege,  or  storm, 
or  escalade. 
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The  Coont  de  Lianoourt  had  heen  all  hia  life  { 
a  weak  man,  and  the  passion  whieh  tHumphed 
the  most  freqneatly  otrer  him  watfTanity ;  bat  he 
had  safficient  talent,  whieh  is  ^rery  far  from  in- 
eompatiUe  with  weakness,  to  oonoeal  from  the 
eyes  of  those  who  did  not  know  him  to  the  very 
bean,  the  feebleness  of  his  character.  The  sog- 
gestioDa  of  other  people  he  passed  for  the  result 
of  his  own  deliberations,  and  he  adhered  to 
these  adopted  children  with  all  the  fondness  of 
a  parent.  Though  natorally  waTering  and  on- 
decided,  be  had  the  akill  to  giTe  a  colooring  of 
moderation  and  pradenoe  to  that  conduct  which 
apnmg  from  hesitation ;  and,  by  adopting  the 
reasonings  of  wiser  men,  he  jostified  that  coarse 
*whieh  in  him  was  the  result  of  unreasonable 
daobts.  Bat  as  he  was  wanting  hi  discrimina- 
tioD  i3€  justice,  right,  and  propriety,  it  not  im- 
fieqoeotly  happened  that  the  very  art  with 
which  he  corered  the  fact  that  he  followed 
rather  than  led,  turned  to  his  discredit ;  and 
acts  by  no  means  honourable  to  him  were  reir 
general^  ascribed  io  his  own  cunning,  which 
were  in  truth  only  attributable  to  his  own  weak- 
ness. Without  giving  the  whole  history  of  his 
life,  these  (sets  could  not  hsTc  been  made  man- 
ifest by  any  other  means  than  by  description, 
and  therefore  I  have  thought  (It  to  point  out 
some  peculiarities  hi  a  character  which  would 
not  probably  have  room  to  develop  iCself. 

He  loved,  I  have  said,  that  old  baH,  and  would 
pass  many  an  hour  there,  either  walking  to  and 
fro—apparently  hi  deep  thought,  but  in  reality 
more  engaged  in  day-dreams  than  meditationa — 
or  in  writing  or  reading  at  a  table  in  one  of  the 
windows,  while  ever  and  anon  he  raised  his  eyes 
Io  the  banners  and  ensigns  whieh  hung  from  the 
beams,  and  contemplated  with  pleasute  the  kmg 
asceetra]  line  of  which  they  were  mementos. 

In  this  hall  he  was  found  by  his  fair  ward,  Rose 
d*AJbr6t,  and  her  two  companions,  on  their  return 
ftom  the  battlements ;  but  the  Lady  had  to  place 
her  hand  upon  his  arm  before  he  roused  himsdf 
from  a  book  which  he  seemed  studying  deeply. 

**  De  Montigni  has  just  arrived,  my  dear  un- 
de,"  said  Rose,  as  he  lodied  up;  **we  saw 
faim  from  the  walls." 

*«I  am  glad  to  hear  it,'*  replied  the  Count ; 
**  I  knew  no  harm  would  happen  to  him.  AJi, 
here  he  comes  !** 

As  he  spc^  the  young  nobleman  entered  the 
halt  feUowed  by  the  good  fanner  Ohasseron ; 
and  Monsiear  de  Liancourt  advancing  tewaMs 
ldm«  opened  his  arms  and  embraced  him  with 
every  mark  of  kindness. 

••  Weteome !  welcome,  my  dear  boy  !••  be 
said,  io  a  somewhat  pompous  tone ;  **  welcome 
back  to  Marzaf.  Tou  wiH  And  the  old  chateau 
just  as  it  was,  though  your  uncle  cannot  boast 
of  bearing  his  years  as  well,  Louis.  Here  are 
your  gay  cousm  Chaseul  and  my  feir  ward  Rose, 
all  ready  to  receive  you,  and  wish  you  joy  of 
your  return.  Why,  you  look  somewhat  Hihi 
and  pale!" 

Chazeul  embraced  de  Montigni  also,  and  con- 
g[ratalated  him  upon  his  safe  arrival  in  his  na- 
tive land,  adding,  '<Tou  have  been  no  great 
trareller,  I  think,  nevertheless,  Louis.  Padua 
haa  been  your  boundary,  has  it  not!  And 
there,  doubtless,  you  have  made  yourself  a 
very  learned  man,  while  we  here  have  learned 
nothing  but  hard  blows  and  rough  campaigns. 


By  my  feith,  yen  have,  I  ttiSak,  ehesen  the  bet- 
ter part,  at  least  the  happier  oae,  though  here 
is  a  fehr  reward  for  all  •ooe^  labours.  Sweet 
Rose,  do  you  not  welcome  your  cousin  1" 

The  dieek  of  Rose  d'Albret  grew  ^somewhat 
red,  partly  through  indignation,  partly  through 
embarrasament.  She  saw  deariy  enough  the 
latest  design  of  the  Marquis  de  QisBeul  in 
speaking  of  her  as  if  she  were  actually  his ;  and 
she  felt  some  aa^sr  at  being  oaled  forward  to 
wetooroe  the  enmpanion  of  her  youth,  as  if  she 
were  not  prompt  to  do  so,  by  a  man  who  had 
shows  such  indifilrrenee  to  his  safety.  She 
came  forwaid  graceftilly,  however,  and  held 
out  her  hand  to  Be  Montigni  with  a  warm  and 
kindly  smile,  saying, "  Indeed  1  am  very  glad  to 
see  you,  Louis;  but  you  would  take  no  notice 
of  me  just  now.  I  waved  my  hand  to  you  from 
the  waUs,  to  be  the  fini  to  wish  yoQ  joy  OB  yoor 
return,  but  you  did  not  k>ok  up." 

De  Montigni  oolonred,  and  falteied  for  a  mo- 
ment, but  then  replied,  earnestly,  '*  I  saw  you 
from  a  distancst  and  knew  you  at  once ;  hut  as 
I  came  near,  a  thousand  memories  of  other  days 
assailed  me,  Mademolsalle  d*Albret.  Daya  long 
gone  rose  npbefore  me,  hopes  vanished,  plena- 
urea  past  awiy,  regrets  nnavailing ;  and  I  oouU 
not  but  give  myself  up  to  thought." 

Rose  asked  herseif  what  were  the  hopes, 
what  the  regrets,  he  spoke  of;  and  her  heart 
beat,  and  her  cheek  grew  somewhat  pale.  She 
looked  round,  however ;  Chaaeul  was  talking  in 
a  whisper  with  her  guardian ;  the  priest  was 
standhig  in  the  window ;  and  ahe  said,  in  a  low 
voice,  **])o  not  eall  me  Mademoisdle  d'Albret, 
Louis.  That  is  a  cold  name.  It  used  ever  to 
be  Rose,  or  Cousin,  in  former  days." 

''Oouain  yon  are  not,  except  by  courtesy," 
replied  De  Montigni,  in  the  same  tone,  "  and  I 
did  not  venters  to  call  you  Rose,  now  that  you 
are  anether*a." 

The  cdour  came  warmly  into  her  cheek,  hot 
she  cast  dewn  her  eyes,  viying,  in  a  tone 
scaroely  audible,  **  I  am  not  aoother*s  yet ;  and, 
if  ever  I  am,  I  shall  then  be  four  Cousin  really." 

De  Montigiti  knew  little  of  the  worid,  it  is 
true ;  but  yet  when  a  woman  apeaks  of  such 
matters,  in  so  low  a  tone,  to  one  for  whom  she 
professes  friendship,  it  shows  at  least  a  confi- 
dence in  him,  whieh  ia  near  akin  td  deeper  re- 
gard. He  was  embarrassed,  however;  and 
h9w  many  oppostunities  does  not  embarrass- 
ment enuae  us  to  lose  for  ever !  how  often  does 
it  make  na  the  very  reverse  of  niiat  we  are  ! 
The  kind  appear  harsh,  the  aflhotionate  oold, 
the  modeat  even  impudent.  He  knew  not  what 
to  reply ;  and  suddenly  breaking  off  their  private 
conversation,  though  it  might  have  laated-longer, 
for  his  uaele  was  eHB  talking  eageriy  with 
Chaaeul,  hetumed  tehls  oompimioB  Chasseron, 
who,  atanding  a  step  behind,  had  remained 
unnoticed,  watohlag  with  hia  dear  and  pene- 
trating eyaa  all  that  vma  paaaiog  before  him,  and 
drawing  at  once  Ma  own  oondoaions.^ 

"*  My  dear  nude,"  said  the  young  nobleman, 
addressing  Monsiear  de  Liancomrt,  m  hers  is  a 
worthy  gentleman  to  whom  I  have  promised  a 
welcome  for  the  night  in  your  name.  I  found 
him  in  the  wood  about  half  an  hour  ago,  attack- 
ed by  some  six  or  seven  maraudtrs*  two  of 
whom  he  bad  disabled  before  I  came  up." 

•*Ay,  air,"  rojoined  Chasseron,  "and  if  you 
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had  not  come  up  and  fooght  gallantly  when  yoa 
did  come,  the  rest  wonld  have  soon  disabled 
me.  To  year  courage  «and  skill  I  owe  my  life, 
pardie  r 

"  Indeed  !**  cried  Rose  d'Albret,  with  her 
cheek  glowing  and  her  eyes  tamed  somewhat 
reproachfully  towards  Chazeul,  "I  told  you  I 
was  sure  I^ouis  was  attacked,  and  that  the  guns 
we  heard  were  those  of  some  of  these  plunder- 
ers. I  knew  De  Montigni  was  coming  at  that 
hour,'*  she  added  as  a  sort  of  explanation,  "and 
thought  it  rery  likely  that  he  would  meet  with 
aome  lawless  band  in  the  wood.** 

"It  was  in  my  defence,  fair  Lady,  that  be 
be  fought,**  said  Chaaseron,  **  and  gallantly  he 
did^ght,  too.*' 

"And  pray,  sir,  who  are  you!**  demanded 
^  Chazeul,  with  an  angry  spot  upon  his  cheek  at 
hearing  the  praises  of  one  whom  he  wished  to 
believe  weak  and  timid. 

"  A  very  poor  gentleman,  sir,**  replied  Chas- 
aeron,  "  not  many  poorer  in  the  realm  of  France ; 
and  yet  a  gentleman.  My  name  is  Michael  de 
Chaaseron ;  and  in  days  of  yore,  I  have  seen 
many  a  well  stricken  field ;  so  that  I  am  some 
jodffe  of  such  matters,  though  now  I  have  laid 
aside  that  trade,  and  am,  as  you  may  see,  but  a 
cultivator  of  the  ground.** 

"  Michael  de  Chasseron  !  I  have  heard  the 
name,**  said  Monsieur  de  Liancourt;  "at  all 
events  you  are  welcome,  sir ;  and  such  enter- 
tainment as  the  Chateau  of  Marzay  can  afford 
you  shall  command.** 

Chasseron  was  expressing  his  thanks  briefly, 
when  a  loud  rough-toned  but  hearty  voice  was 
heard  without,  exclaiming,  "f Where  is  hel 
where  is  hel  where  is  my  dear  boy?**  and  at 
the  same  moment  an  old  man  entered  the  room, 
who  had  apparently,  though  not  really,  numbered 
more  years  than  Monsieur  de  Liancourt  himself. 
He  was  dressed  in  a  buff  coat  of  buckskin,  laced 
with  gold,  with  a  high-standing  collar,  accord- 
ing to  a  fashion  pa^ed  away  some  fifteen  or 
twenty  years  before,  with  no  ruff  round  his 
neck,  but  merely  a  plain  linen  cape  turned  back 
from  his  grey  beard  and  neck.  Over  his  shoul- 
ders hung  a  riband,  from  which  was  suspended 
the  cross  of  a  Commander  of  the  order  of  St. 
John,  and  in  his  hand  he  carried  a  stout  staff,  on 
which  he  leant  as  he  advanced  up  the  hall, 
somewhat  limping  in  his  gait  from  an  old  wound 
in  the  leg.  A  deep  scar  appeared  on  his  brow, 
and  a  large  hole  on  his  right  cheek,  mementos 
of  former  fields ;  and  his  whole  frame  seemed 
greatly  shattered  by  injuries  and  labours.  His 
eye  however  was  clear  and  bright,  his  cheek 
warm  and  healthy,  and  his  countenance  frank 
and  smiling. 

The  instant  he  entered  he  paused,  looked 
straight  towarda  De  Montigni,  and  then  stretch- 
ed out  his  arms.  The  young  man  sprang  to 
meet  his  embrace,  and  the  old  commander  held 
him  for  several  moments  to  his  heart,  unable 
app^oatly  to  speak  from  emotion.  A  tear  rose 
in  the  eye  of  Rose  d*Albret  as  she  witnessed 
the  meeting,  and  for  a  moment  she  turned  away 
lewtrds  the  window. 

"  Welcome,  weksome,  Louis,**  cried  the  old 

Commander  de  Liancourt,**  welcome  back  at 

length,  my  ^y  ;  but  what  the  devil  made  thee 

stay  away  so  long?  thou  shouldst  have  been 

/feiv  j^&ars  ago  \      'Tis  a  bad  business,  Louis, 


*ti8  a  bad  busmess ;  but  no  matter  for  that,  it 
can't  be  helped.  We  are  all  fools  at  some  time- 
of  our  lives ;  one  man  when  he  is  young,  an- 
other man  when  he  is  old.  Heaven  help  us,, 
man,  how  tall  thou  art  grown !  and  Til  warrant 
you,  notwithstanding  ail  they  say  of  your  stu- 
dies, can  wield  a  sword  or  couch  a  lance  wiili 
any  one.  Pardie,  V\\  have  thee  run  a  tilt  with 
Chazeul  in  the  court-yard  to-morrow!'*  and 
dropping  his  voice,  he  added  with  a  laugh 
"  break  his  head  for  him,  Louis ;  he  is  a  cox* 
comb  and  a  knave,  though  he  be  my  sister's. 
son ;  but  she's  not  much  belter,  for  that  matter.*^ 

While  he  spoke,  he  held  the  young  man  br 
the  hand,  and  eyed  him  all  over  with  a  look  o£ 
fond  affection,  seeming  to  attend  but  little  ta 
what  he  said  in  reply,  though  De  Montigni  an- 
swered him  in  warm  terms  of  regard,  and  de* 
clared  he  looked  in  better  health  than  wheor 
last  he  saw  him. 

**  Ay  boy,  ay,"  said  the  old  commander,  "  rest 
and  idleness  have  done  something  for  me ; 
though  if  I  could  have  mounted  my  horse,  I 
would  have  been  in  the  field  long  ago  ;  but  thi& 
accursed  wound  still  keeps  me  out  of  the  sad- 
dle, and  I  am  no  better  than  an  old  woman, — 
food  for  worms — food  for  worms,  Louis  !  This 
old  carrion  of  mine  is  quite  ready  for  the  earthy 
when  it  be  God's  will.  But  you  must  see  old. 
Estoc  ;  he  bore  your  father's  cornet  at  Jarnac  ;. 
and  the  old  villain  does  not  know  you  are  come, 
or  he  would  have  been  here  long  ago.  Flalloo- 
there !  Estoc !  Estoc !"  and  he  made  the  hall 
ring  with  bin  shout. 

"  For  heaven's  sake,  my  good  brother,"  said 
Monsieur  de  Liancourt,  "  do  not  shake  the  walls 
of  the  ch&teau  down.  Some  one  tell  Estoc  that 
Monsieur  de  Montigni  is  arrived." 

"Monsieur  de  Montigni!"  said  the  com 
mander,  imitating  his  brother's  tone.  *'  Warm 
that,  Louis  !~<:ordial !  Monsieur  de  Montigni ! 
Ventre  saint  grit !  have  you  quite  forgot  he  is 
your  nephew,  brother?  Your  eldest  sister's 
son  ?  Ah  !  poor  Louise ;  if  she  could  but  sea 
what  I  see !— Well,  'tis  no  matter,  the  grave  in 
a  sure  shield  against  many  a  wound." 

"  Come,  come,  now  brother,"  said  Monsieur 
de  Liancourt,  somewhat  sharply,  "your  humour 
gets  intolerable.  Did  you  not  promise  that  L 
should  have  none  of  this?" 

"  Promise?  No,  not  a  bit  of  it,'*  cried  the 
old  commander  ;  "  I  always  keep  my  promises^ 
Anthony  ;  I  wish  others  did  as  well.  However,, 
there  is  no  use  of  talking  now.  You  must  have- 
it  all  your  own  way.  You  always  did  ;  and  a. 
pretty  affair  you  often  made  of  it.  Ah  ?  here 
comes  Estoc. —  Here  he  is,  old  comrade,  heroi 
he  is,  with  just  the  same  face  he  went  away 
only  with  a  beard  on  it !" 

These  words  were  addressed  to  a  tall,  oM 
weather-beaten  man,  as  thin  and  as  stiff  as  . 
lance,  who  advanced  with  great  strides  up  th^ 
hall,  and  taking  the  Baron  de  Montigni  \v  hii» 
arms,  gave  him  a  great  hug ;  then  su'ia^'.nly' 
letting  him  go,  he  said  "  I  could  not  help  i*,  sir» 
indeed.  Bless  my  heart,  it  seems  as  if  jnu  wer» 
little  Louis  still ;  .do  you  recollect  how  1  used 
to  teach  you  to  ride,  and  to  shoot,  aii'l  to  pla> 
with  sword  arid  buckler  ?" 

"Ay,  that  I  do.  E.sioc,"  n'j,:i.- (i  ;;,  \oung 
nobleman;  ••  llu^^c  le.sMHi**  h.iv,  ..  :  »  .1  [n^ 
well,  many  u  liiu'*  MH'.r,  Ji;i  1   j...    ,        ,    .-^a. 
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dnn  to  dty.  Bet  t  most  gire  mj  companion 
of  this  ailernoon*8  adventure  into  jour  charge, 
£stoc.  Where  is  Monsieur  de  Chasseron  1  be 
tontinoed,  looking  around. 

^  He  left  the  room  this  moment,  probably  to 
see  alter  his  horse,"  obsenred  father  Walter, 
advancing  from  the  window  for  the  first  time. 

**  I  will  go  and  find  him,*'  answered  Estoc ; 
**  I  passed  some  one  in  the  Testibnle,  but  as  it 
is  growing  grey,  I  scarcely  saw  him ;"  and  he 
tamed  abruptly  to  depart. 

**  Hark  ye,  Estoc,"  said  the  old  commander, 
detahnng  him  for  a  moment,  and  speaking  in  a 
whisper,  *'  come  up  to  his  room  when  he  goes 
to  duinge  his  clothes.  I  must  have  some  talk 
with  him ;  the  boy  must  know  how  he  stands 
here— do  you  understand  V* 

JSstoc  nodded  his  head,  and  took  his  departure 
without  reply. 

In  the  mean  tim«tbe  priest  had  held  out  his 
band  to  the  young  Baron  de  Montigni,  saying, 
••  Tboogh  the  last  to  wish  you  joy  on  your  re- 
turn, sir,  I  do  so  sincerely,  and  trust  you  have 
teed  well  daring  your  absence.** 

**Ah!  good  father,"  exclaimed  the  young 
Baron,  "in  this  dim  light  I  do  not  know  yon ; 
Bot  1  am  r^t  glad  to  see  you  again,  and  have 
to  thank  you  for  many  a  wise  counsel  and  much 
good  instruction,  by  which  I  hope  I  have  not 
foiled  to  profit.  Have  you  been  well  since  last 
we  parted?** 

**  As  well  as  I  could  wish  to  be,**  replied  the 
priest ;  '^not  that  I  am  sore  that  high  health  is 
as  great  a  blessing  as  men  think.  Like  wealth 
aod  many  another  of  this  worId*s  gifts,  it 
sometimes  leads  us  to  forget  our  dependence  on 
the  Giver.** 

"  I  trust  not  to  a  well  regulated  mind,'*  said 
I>B  Montigni ;  *'  and  I  am  sure,  to  you  it  could 
be  no  source  of  evil.** 

The  old  man  kwked  down  and  shut  his  teeth 
bat  together ;  and  Monsieur  de  Liancourt,  wish- 
ing to  bring  a  scene  whiofa  was  not  altogether 
pleasinf  to  him  to  a  dose  as  speedily  as  possible, 
told  De  Montigni  that  the  evening  meal  would 
be  ready  in  half  an  hour,  so  that  he  bad  but 
time  to  change  his  riding-dress. 

The  young  noUeihan  angered  for  a  few  mo- 
aents,  however,  conversing  with  those  around, 
aad  markifig  many  things  which  the  actors 
therein  little  knew  that  he  observed.  Cbazeul 
had  kept  dose  to  the  side  of  Rose  d*Albret 
since  his  conversatk>o  with  the  Count  had  come 
to  an  ead,  and  thrice  ha  had  endeavoured  to 
engage  her  attention  to  himself,  but  in  vain. 
At  this  mometit,  however,  he  said  with  some 
degree  of  irriution  hi  bis  tone,  *'Too  seem 
rtrj  much  occupied,  sweet  Rose.** 

**  So  I  am.  Monsieur  de  Chaveul,**  she  an- 
swered aloud,  "and  interested  too.— Are  you 
BOtso!** 

••Oh,  oertainly,**  he  replied,  "these  reccp^ 
tXNia  are  always  interesffog  ceremonies.** 

"  Not  to  those,  with  whom  they  are  ceremo- 
■iea**  said  Rose  d'AJbret ;  and  while  Ohaaeul 
bit  his  lip,  and  his  brow  contracted  moodily, 
she  turned  to  speak  with  father  Walter  de  la 
TremUade. 

De  Montigni  was  conversing,  in  the  mean- 
time  with  his  two  uncles ;  but  he  had  heard  all, 
Md  marked  particularly  the  words  "  Monsieur 
de  ChazecU  ;*»  and  whatever  other  effect  might 


be  produced  upon  him,  the  immediate  result 
was  to  throw  htm  into  a  fit  of  thought,  and 
make  him  answer  some  of  Monsieur  de  Lian- 
court's  questions  at  random. 

*'What  are  you  thinking  about,  Louis  V* 
cried  the  old  commander;  "my  brother  asks 
when  you  leA  Padua ;  and  you  say,  five  years." 

"  He  is  tired  and  exhausted,**  said  Monsieur 
de  Lianoourt ;  "  he  had  better  go  and  take  off 
these  heavy  boots,  cool  his  heaid  and  hands  in 
some  fresh  water,  and  come  down  to  supper, 
where  we  will  refresh  him  with  a  good  cup  of 
wine.*' 

"  I  am  tired,"  said  the  young  nobleman,  *'  for 
I  have  ndden  more  than  twenty  leagues  to-day, 
so  that  I  win  take  your  advice,  my  good  uncle, 
and  find  my  way  down  to*  the  supper-hall  when 
I  hear  the  trumpet." 

Thus  saying,  he  retired,  passing  through  tho 
vestibule,  where  in  one  of  the  deep  windows  he 
saw  his  old  friend  Estoc,  still  busily  talking  to 
the  good  farmer  Chasseron.  De  Montigni  did 
not  stop,  however,  but  merely  said,  as  he  pass- 
ed by,  "  Take  care  of  him,  Estoc,  and  seek  him 
out  a  comfortable  room." 

•*  That  I  will,  sir,"  replied  Estoc,  and  contin- 
ued his  conversation. 

The  first  meeting  between  the  two  Who  now 
stood  together  in  the  window,  had  been  some- 
what curious.  On  quitting  the  hall,  the  old  sol- 
dier had  entered  the  vestibule  with  his  usual 
wide  and  hasty  strides ;  and,  as  that  side  of  the 
cb&teau  was  turned  from  the  sun,  so  that  it  was 
darker  than  most  other  parts  of  the  house,  he 
might  not  have  seen  the  man  he  came  in  search 
of,  who  was  seated  on  a  bench  near  the  window, 
had  not  his  attention  been  called  by  a  voice 
pronouncing  the  word,  *  Estoc.' 

Turning  quickly  round,  he  advanced  towards 
him,  and  gased  in  his  face,  saying,  "  You  seem 
to  know  me,  sir,  and  methinks  I  have  seen  yoa 
before." 

••You  have,  my  good  friend,"  replied  Chasse- 
ron ;  "  we  have  met  twice ;  do  you  not  remem- 
ber Michael  Chasseron  ?" 

"1  remember  Peter  Chasseron,  right  well," 
replied  the  old  sddier ;  "  he  took  me  prisoner 
at  St.  Jean,  and  treated  me  right  kindly ;  but 
you  ate  not  the  same,"  and  while  he  spoke  he 
continued  to  examine  the  countenance  of  his 
companion  with  great  attention. 

"  And  whenlie  had  taken  you,"  replied  the 
fhrmer,  **  he  brought  you  to  the  person  who  was 
in  command  of  the  trbop.  That  was  his  broth- 
er.   I  am  the  same*   Do  you  reeoUect  me  now  t** 

Estoc  gazed  at  him  again,  and  then  answer- 
ed in  a  significant  tone,  "  I  think  I  do ;  but  it  ia 
twdve  years  Bgo»  and  you  were  a  young  maa 
then.  Come  into  the  window  and  let  me  look 
at  you.** 

"  I  am  the  game,  I  tell  yoa,"  fepfied  Chasaa- 
ron,  moving  into  the  window ;  "  there,  take  aa 
good  a  look  as  you  like." 

Estoc  did  not  fail  to  do  So ;  then  cast  down 
his  eyes,  and  bit  the  side  of  his  hand  with  hia 
teeth.  ••  Well,"  he  said,  at  length,  •*  you  are  a 
bold  man  to  venture  here,  all  things  considered. 
Do  you  not  know  that  we  are  all  Catholics  in 
this  place,  and  Monsieor  de  Chazeul  one  of  the 
foremost  of  the  League,  who  would  think  no 
more  of  putting  you  to  death,  be  the  result  what 
it  would,  than  of  sitting  down  to  his  supper!'' 
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"  Parblea !  I  know  it  right  well,"  replied 
CbasseroD  ;  '*  and  that  is  the  reason  I  waited 
for  you  here.  I  am  sure  that  you  are  not  one 
who  would  betray  me,  and  as  for  your  leader, 
the  good  commander,  I  would  put  my  life  in  his 
hands  without  the  slightest  fear." 

'*  That  you  might,  that  you  might,"  said  the 
old  soldier ;  **  and  it  will  he  better  to  tell  him 
too.  But  do  none  of  these  people  know  you  1 
Some  of  them  must  have  seen  yua.  Why,  the 
▼eiy  name  of  Chasseron,  if  they  had  recollected, 
was  enough  to  make  the  Marquis  cut  your 
throat.  He  would  no  more  hesitate  to  roast  a 
Huguenot  alive  in  that  court-yard,  than  to  kill 
a  stag  or  a  wolf;"  and,  as  he  spoke,  he  looked 
over  his  shoulder  to  see  that  no  one  was  coming. 

"  He  would  need  two  or  three  to  help  him," 
replied  Chasseron  ;  "  and  I  felt  sure  that,  if  I 
trusted  to  the  young  Baron's  word,  I  should  find 
those  within  who  would  take  the  part  of  hon- 
our. But  none  of  these  men  have  seen  me  for 
years ;  and  when  they  did,  *twas  but  for  a  mo- 
ment. You  know  in  those  days  I  came  and 
went  like  the  lightning.  As  for  the  name  of 
Chasseron,  it  has  long  been  forgotten  too. — But 
hark  ye,  Estoc,  you  love  this  young  lord  it 
seems  1  Now  it  is  for  his  sake  that  I  have 
coQie  hither  ;  not  for  a  night's  lodging,  which  I 
could  obtain  where  I  chose.  I  have  heard  at 
Ca?uvre8  that  they  are  playing  him  false  here  ; 
and  that  there  are  plans  afoot  for  doing  him 
wrong  in  several  ways.  Perhaps  I  may  aid 
him,  if  I  know  the  facts ;  and  I  would  fain  do 
80  for  his  good  father's  memory.  He  was  as 
high  and  honourable  a  gentlemen  as  any  in 
France.  Though  adversaries,  we  were  not  en- 
emies, and  I  owed  him  something  too  for  cour- 
tesies shown  when,  God  help  me,  there  were 
few  to  show  them." 

"Ah  I  wish  my  poor  lord  could  hear  those 
words,'  cried  EaUtc.  "  But  you  are  right,  sir, 
you  are  right.  They  are  playing  poor  Louis 
false.  Wait  a  bit,  and  you  shall  hear  more  in 
the  course  of  the  evening ;  and  if  you  can  help 
him,  though  I  doubt  it,  Gk)d  will  bless  yon,  were 
you  twenty  times  a  heretic." 

**  Parbleu  !  you  must  be  speedy  with  your  ti* 
«lings,  Master  Estoc,"  said  Chasseron,  **for  I 
must  be  away  before  nine  to-morrow.  I  have 
got  my  wheat  to  dispose  of,"  he  added ;  **  a 
weighty  matter  in  my  new  trade." 

Tlie  old  soldier  laughed.  ^  I  should  think, 
air,  you  would  make  but  a  poor  farmer,'*  he  re- 
plied ;  "  but  you  shall  have  all  my  news  this 
Tery  night.  Ha !  here  cornea  the  youog  lord. 
As  soon  as  he  is  gone  by,  I  wUl  tell  the  good 
old  commander  that  you  are  in  the  bouse  ;  and 
you  shall  see  him  yourself  in  bis  room." 

Before  Chasseron  could  reply,  De  Montigni 
passed  through  the  vestibule,  as  I  have  before 
described  ;  but  the  moment  he  was  gone  the  old 
soldier  added,  "  We  are  to  talk  with  the  poor 
lad  while  he  is  dressing,  and  if  I  can  so  man- 
age it,  you  shall  be  called  to  take  a  part ;  if  not, 
I  will  find  the  means  ere  night  be  over.  Here 
come  the  rest—Jet  them  pass,  and  then  wait  for 
roe.    I  will  be  back  with  you  in  a  minute." 

As  he  spoke,  all  those  whom  we  have  seen 
conversing  in  the  hall  passed  through  the  vesti- 
bule, with  the  exception  of  Rose  d'Albret,  who 
retired  by  another  door,  leading  direct  to  her 
own  apartment.     The  good  old  commander, 


supporting  himself  on  his  stick,  was  the  last 
that  appeared,  with  his  eyes  bent  down  upon 
the  ground,  and  his  lips  muttering  disconnect, 
ed  sentences  to  himself.  In  the  semi-darkness 
that  now  reigned,  no  one  took  any  notice  of 
Chasseron  or  his  companion ;  but  the  moment 
that  his  old  leader  had  reached  the  opposite 
door,  Estoc  followed,  and  taking  his  hand  fa- 
miliarly, put  it  through  his  own  arm,  as  if  to  as- 
sist him  on  his  way  ;  but  at  the  same  time  he 
bent  his  head  and  seemed  to  whisper.  The  old 
commander  suddenly  stopped  gazing  in  his  face, 
and  then  hurried  on  at  a  quicker  pace  than  be- 
fore, in  evident  agitation. 

In  less  than  two  minutes,  Estoc  returned, 
saying  in  a  low  voice,  **  Come,  sir,  come !  he  is 
wild  to  see  you ;"  and,  with  a  quick  step,  Chas- 
seron followed  him  from  the  room. 


CHAPTER*  V. 

Louis  dk  Montionx  was  in  hope  of  a  brief  pe- 
riod of  repose  and  solitude ;  repose  not  so  much 
of  the  body  as  of  the  mind  ;  solitude  in  which 
he  might,  to  use  the  fine  expression  of  Holy 
Writ,  **  Commune  with  his  own  heart  and  be 
still."  He  had  much  need  of  it ;  for  the  last 
half  hour  had  exhausted  him  more  than  all  the 
fatigues  of  the  day.  It  had  been  one  of  greater 
emotion  than  he  knew,  or  would  admit ;  and 
what  is  there  more  wearing  than  emotiun  1  He 
imagined  that  he  felt  pained  and  grieved,  only 
at  finding,  on  his  coming  back  to  a  place  which 
had  long  been  his  home,  that  he  was  half  a 
stranger,  his  place  in  its  familiarity  usurped  by 
another,  and  he  himself  looked  upon,  not  as  the 
returned  son  of  the  liouse,  but  as  one  to  be  ob- 
served and  marked  by  those  now  in  possession. 
But  in  reality  and  truth,  there  were  deeper 
sources  of  anxiety  and  sorrow  below  ;  though 
it  must  always  be  full  of  anguish  to  a  young  and 
inexperienced  heart  to  find  for  the  first  time  the 
emptiness  of  professions,  the  hoilowness  of  half 
the  friendships  to  which  we  trusted,  the  selfish- 
ness of  the  many,  the  baseness  of  some,  the 
instability  of  others,  the  falsehood,  even,  of  the 
near  and  dear — to  discover  that  a  few  short 
years,  a  few  short  hours,  perhaps,  will  shake 
us  loose  firom  hearts  in  which  we  fancied  our- 
selves rooted  so  that  tempests  would  not  tear 
us  out.  Yet  there  are  more  painful  things  than 
even  these  every-day.  lessons  of  the  world's  con- 
stitution ;  things  that,  blighting  at  once  hope 
and  confidence,  extinguishing  the  lamp  of  the 
future,  and  clouding  the  moonlight  of  memory, 
dispose  us  to  lay  down  the  weary  head  upon 
any  pillow  for  repose-^ven  if  it  be  that  of  the 
grave. 

He  would  not  show  all  that  he  felt ;  he  wish- 
ed to  show  no  part  of  it ;  and  be  was  anxious, 
most  anxious,  to  have  a  short  space,  in  which, 
by  his  own  power  over  his  own  mind,  he  might 
repress  all  external  appearanoes  of  disappoint- 
ment and  regret,  and  so  school  bis  heart,  that 
not  the  slightest  token  of  what  was  passing 
therein  might  show  itself  in  his  outward  de- 
meanour. 

With  this  purpose,  and  in  this  hope,  he  took 
his  way  up  one  of  the  narrow  wooden  staircases 
in  the  ch&teau,  towards  the  aparuneeta  which 
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hmi  bmm  fcimartjF  apportioiied  to  him,  and  which 
W  ted  been  iaiinDed  were  again  prepared  foi 
hie  reeeption.  He  eetered  the  weU  remember- 
ed mBCeHnlo■^  and  looked  roend.  Erer^thlng 
waa  joet  aa  be  left  it ;  the  very  chairs  and  ta- 
hlM  wete  the  aame,  and  aeemed  in  the  same 
poeitioD.  He  wished  that  it  had  been  other* 
wiM ;  be  woqU  hare  been  glad  te  see  gilding 
and  tinBcl,  aad  sew  deeoratioas,  rather  than  the 
vett-feoMOibefed  old  oak  panelling,  the  huge 
duBMey,  with  the  iron  doge  to  sopport  the  w«od, 
aad  the  tail  bached,  aneomferuble  ehaire.  It 
made  bioi  feel  that  man  alone  was  changed.  It 
waa  fail  of  memoriee  which  he  wished  nel  to 
indulge.  He  went  en  qnicklj  into  the  room  be- 
yondt  taking  op  the  hHop  which  etoed  upon  the 
table  in  the  ante-ehamber ;  but  tbero  it  was  jast 
the  same.  Hie  sonrantsy  thinking  he  woald  stay 
longer  m  tto  baU,  had  spread  oiit  some  of  his 
apiiafel  in  baste,  and  had  gone  to  greet  their 
lettows  in  the  olfieee ;  but  eren  the  sight  of  the 
variotts  things  he  had  brooght  with  him  from 
a  foreign  land  were  pasnftil  to 'him.  They 
brought  tte  thonght  of  peaceful  days,  brighten- 
ed bj  oeeasional  dreame  of  happineas  to  come, 
of  expectntiana  which  in  truth  be  had  been  in 
Bo  haste  to  realixe  till  it  was  too  late,  of  Tagoe 
aspirations,  which,  like  some  shmbe  that  pro- 
deoe  a  long  aoccession  of  ephemeral  bleesoms, 
bed  died  aa  they  bloomed,  but  iowered  again 
every  day. 

Casting  himself  into  a  seat,  he  leaned  hia 
head  upon  his  hand,  and  for  a  minute  or  two 
gave  himself  op  to  thought.  **  Tis  strange," 
he  said  to  himself;  *'  I  knew  not  how  deeply  I 
shoold  feel  this,  till  I  came  near  these  gates. 
The  apprehenaion  was  less  than  the  reality. 
Seareely  an  boor  ago,  I  cookl  baTe  talked  calm- 
ly of  aU ;  eoold  have  jested  on  it,  as  any  indif- 
ferent tidng.  But  to  feel  it  is  very,  very  dif- 
ferent"  He  mosed  for  a  moment,  then  raised 
his  eyes  and  gaxed  about  the  room.  Some  one 
had  placed  an  ebony  crucifix  upon  a  email  ta- 
ble ac  the  aide,  with  the  figure  of  the  dying  Sa- 
vioor  in  ivory  atanding  boldly  oat  from  the  bhrak 
bndigronnd  of  the  cross.  It  was  the  only 
etenge  that  bad  takeA  phice,  and  yet  it  stmek 
bim  with  mefaincholy,  rather  than  consolntory 


**  I  nmst  conquer  this,"  he  thought  **  What 
right  teve  I  to  repine  at  another*a  happiness  V* 
Bat  .ere  te  cookl  gifo  tether  way  to  his  reieo- 
tloaa,tehoardaatopintheaateHroom;  andria- 
ing,  te  cast  off  hia  eleak,  and  mikioped  hie  eel- 
kr,  as  if  eagaged  in  preparing  for  tte  evening 


Tte  moment  after  hia  onole,  tte  Count  de 
Linoeoort,  entered  with  an  air  d  assumed 
cheerfolncaa,  which  Mont^gni  aaw  at  a  gtance, 
only  covered  aome  anxiety. 

**  Well,  Lonia,"  he  said,  *<  all,  yon  aee,  ia  jnst 
an  yoo  left  ^*' 

**  All  in  these  tooms  appears  to  te  ao,  air," 
te  replied ;  and  then  iteling  ttet  ttere  was 
mere  potnt  in  tte  words  than  te  wished  to  give 
them,  he  ndded,  **  Bnl  a  good  many  ctenges 
anem  to  haive  been  made  in  tte  rest  of  the 
bouse.** 

**  Few,  very  few,"  anewered  Monsienr  de 
lannooort,  '•and  most  of  those  I  had  kmg  in- 
tended. Tte  othera  are  but  preparationa  fer 
ite  weddhig." 


His  neptew  was  silent,  $nd  the  Count  paused 
fbr  want  of  that  assistance  which  a  single  word 
might  have  given.  At  that  moment  one  of  the 
young  nobleman's  servants  appeared,  and  began 
to  arrange  bis  apparel ;  but  the  Count,  resolved 
to  pursue  the  purpose  for  which  he  had  coroe, 
gave  an  impatient  **  Pshaw !"  and  then  added, 
**  Send  him  away,  Louis ;  he  can  come  again  in 
a  onaner  of  an  hour." 

The  man  withdrew  at  a  sign :  and  De  Mon 
tigni,  turning  to  bis  uncle  with  a  grave  and  self- 
possessed  tone,  which  somewhat  surprised  and 
embarrassed  one  who  had  always  been  accua- 
tomed  to  thmk  of  him  as  a  boy,  inquired, 
**  Have  yon  anj  thing  of  importance  to  say, 
sir  !**  adding,  *'  if  you  have,  I  could  wish  yoa 
would  reserve  it  till  to-morrow  ;  when  lesa 
fetigued,  I  shall  te  able  to  tear  it  with  tetter 
attention  and  a  clearer  mind." 

**  Ob,  no !  nothing--nothing  particular,  Lou- 
Ib^"  sakl  his  uncle  wte  had  seated  himself; 
**  only  we  were  speaking  of  Cbazeol's  marriage. 
I  trust  you  think  it  is  a  good  arrangement !" 

"To  anything  that  may  promote  Made- 
moiselle d*Albret's  happiness,  I  cannot  of  course 
object,"  replied  De  Montigni  gravely,  and  there 
he  stopped. 

Another  emterrassing  pause  succeeded,  and 
then  the  Count  went  on,  saying,  "  It  is  a  matter 
I  have  long  determined  on.  The  union  of  the 
houses  of  Chazeul  and  De  Marennes  must  at 
once  strike  every  one  as  an  alliance  much  to 
te  desired.  The  important  family  thus  raised 
up  must,  in  the  present  troubled  state  of  the 
country,  gain  great  influence,  and  may  te  of  great 
service  to  the  state ;  and  as  to  private  and 
family  considerations,  they  all  tend  strongly  to 
the  same  point;  and  therefore,  after  mature 
consideration,  I  resolved  that  it  should  take 
place." 

De  Montigni  made  no  answer ;  and  tefore  hn 
uncle,  who  was  not  at  all  well  pleased  with  hia 
silence,  could  find  words  to  go  on,  a  heavy  step 
was  heard  in  the  ante-room,  and  the  good  old 
commander  opened  the  door.  The  old  man's 
eyee  were  somewhat  red,  as  if  they  had  had  re- 
cent tears  in  them ;  but  when  he  saw  his  bro- 
ther, a  look  of  surprise  and  disappointment 
came  into  his  countenance,  and  he  drew  back  a 
step,  saying,  "  I  did  not  know  you  were  here, 
Antteny.    I  will  not  disturb  you." 

"  Oh  no,  ray  dear  uncle  !"  cried  De  Mon- 
tigni ;  "  Monsieur  de  Liancoort  says  he  has  no- 
thing important  to  say.  Pray  come  in.  You 
must  not  tate  the  trouble  of  coming  op  that 
long  atair  for  nothing." 

«*No,  no,  Louis,"  replied  the  commander, 
*«  aome  otter  time--4o-morrow,  or  the  next  day 
we  will  have  our  chat.  Anthony's  nothings  are 
often  the  meet  important  things  he  haa  to  do  ;'* 
and  thus  saying,  he  retired  and  closed  tte  door. 

**  How  peevish  he  grows !"  said  the  Count. 
**  Howev^,  Louis,  I  am  glad  to  find  you  ap- 
prove of  your  cousin's  marriage,  with  my  fair 
ward;  and — " 

"Nay,  sir,"  tatermpted  De  Montigni,  "I 
neitter  approve  nor  disapprove  of  a  matter  in 
whioh  I  have  no  say,  and  have  never  been  con- 
sulted. Wtetever  Mademoiselle  d'Albrettbinte 
best  for  her  teppiness,  must  teve  my  best 
wishes  for  Its  result." 

"Well,  weU,  ttet  is  the  same  thing,"  cried 
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his  uncle  somewhat  sharply  ;  "  of  course  she 
thinks  it  will  be  for  her  happiness ;  and  I  am 
sure  of  it,  which  is  of  more  importance.  Rose 
is  a  very  good,  amiable  girl,  and  will  always  be 
able  to  find  happiness  in  the  line  of  duty ;  and 
I  am  not  one  to  deceive  myself  as  to  what 
is  best  for  those  committed  to  my  care.  It 
tias  been  my  anxious  contemplation  for  many 
a  year,  how  to  promote  the  interests  and  com- 
fort of  tlie  three  persons  who  seem  especially 
placed  under  my  guidance  and  direction,  Rose, 
yourself,  and  Chaz^ul.  He  being  of  an  eager, 
active,  and  worldly  disposition,  is  best  ^tted  for 
struggling  with  these  hard  and  contentious 
times,  and  therefore  in  the  distribution  of  the 
property  of  my  family,  which  is  large  enough 
to  satisfy  all,  I  intend  to  assign  him  ail  the  ter- 
ritorial possessions  at  my  death.  On  you,  who 
are  of  a  studious,  calm,  and  thoughtful  charac- 
ter, I  intend  to  bestow  at  once  all  the  rich  bene- 
fices which  are  held  by  the  house  of  Liancourt. 
They  are  equal  in  revenues  to  the  land,  and 
with  your  own  hereditary  property,  will  form  a 
princely  income.  Then  the  bishopric  of  Sens 
must  necessarily  soon  fall  in,  for  my  uncle  who 
holds  it  is  in  his  eightieth  year.  To  it,  will  be 
easily  attached  the  hat  of  a  cardinal,  as  has 
indeed  been  generally  done  ;  and  .thus  one  of 
the  highest  dignities  in  the  world  will  be  secured 
to  you.'* 

He  spoke  volubly  and  eagerly,  to  get  over  as 
fast  as  possible  the  announcement  of  the  dispo- 
sitions he  thought  fit  to  make,  without  interrup- 
tion ;  and  he  then  added  with  an  air  of  dignified 
satisfaction,  "  Thus  you  see,  my  dear  L^uis,  I 
have  in  every  respect  considered  your  happiness 
and  your  fortune,  and  nothing  remains  but  to 
sign  the  papers  which  confirm  this  arrange- 
ment." 

But  though  the  Count  thought  himself  both 
just  and  generous,  and  felt  himself  taking  an 
elevated  position  towards  his  nephew,  Louis  de 
Montigni  saw  the  matter  in  a  somewhat  dif- 
ferent light.  **Rose  d'Albret,"  he  thought, 
'*  the  whole  inheritance  of  Marennes,  all  the  es- 
tates of  Liancourt  added  to  those  of  Cbazeul  1 
This  is  certainly  the  lion^s  portion,  yet  would  I 
give  up  every  part  therein  right  willingly  but 
.  one." 

He  remained  silent,  however,  with  his  head 
leaning  on  his  hand,  and  his  eyes  fixed  upon 
the  table,  till  his  uncle  exclaimed  impatiently, 
"  Tou  make  nor  answer,  Louis.  Is  it  possible 
that  you  are  dissatisfied — ungrateful  V 

**  No,  my  dear  uncle  !*'  replied  the  young  no- 
hleman.  **  But  this  is  a  very  important  ques- 
tion ;  and  I  told  you  that  I  would  fain  have 
some  repose  before  I  discussed  such  things ! 
I  repeat  it,  that  I  could  much  wish  to  have 
some  time  for  consideration  and  thought,  before 
I  make  any  answer,  farther  than  that  I  thank 
you  deeply  for  all  the  care  and  kindness  which 
you  have  always  bestowed  upon  me." 

"  Methinks,"  said  his  uncle,  in  a  tone  of  dis- 
pleasure, that  one  moment*s  reflection  were 
enough  to  show  you  the  propriety  of  that  which 
is  proposed,  and  to  induce  you  to  sign  at  once 
the  papers  necessary  to  confirm  such  a  well- 
considered  arrangement." 

"  Nay,  sir,"  answered  De  Montigni,  "  it 
might  be  so,  if  only  the  disposition  of  your 
ivoperty  were  concerned." 


*'  And  pray  what  is  there  more  1"  asked  the 
Count  angrily ;  what  have  I  pretended  to  dis- 
pose of,  in  which  I  have  no  right  to  dictate  ?  I 
suppose  you  will  not  deny  that  I  am  authorized 
to  bestow  the  hand  of  my  ward  where  I  think 
proper  1  What  is  there  else  that  I  dispose  of, 
that  is  not  my  own  t" 

'*  Of  me,  my  dear  uncle,"  replied  De  Mon- 
tigni. *'  If  I  understand  you  right,  I  must  enter 
the  church.  Though  some  men  hold  bishoprics 
without  such  a  process,  according  to  the  evil 
practices  of  these  corrupt  days,  such  cannot  be 
the  case  long :  nor  were  I  one  to  follow  such  an 
iniquitous  course-  All  these  benefices  by  right 
ought  to  be  held  by  an  ecclesiastic ;  and  I  will 
never  hold  them  but  as  one.  Indeed,  what  you 
have  said  of  my  studious  and  thoughtful  habits, 
shows  that  you  know  such  must  be  the  case. 
The  church,  therefore,  is  to  be  my  destiny 
under  this  plan ;  but  surely  such  a  step  requiros 
somewhat  more  than  a  momerU^M  comideration. 
It  is  a  question  I  have  never  contemplated  ;  it 
never  entered  my  thoughts.  I  came  hither  pre- 
pared to  throw  ofif  my  somewhat  long- indulged 
inactivity,  to  take  a  part  in  what  is  passing  in 
my  native  land,  after  due  deliberation  and  in- 
quiry to  draw  the  sword  rather  than  to  put  on 
the  gown.  Nay,  more,  I  should  have  dune  so 
long  ago,  had  you  yourself  not  urged  me  strong- 
ly, in  every  letter  but  your  last,  to  remain  at 
Padua  and  continue  my  studies,  without  enter- 
ing into  a  strife  where  family  is  ranged  against 
family,  and  brother  takes  arms  against  bro- 
ther." 

"And  why  did  I  do  sol"  asked  Monsieur  Li- 
ancourt. "  Simply  because  I  have  long  deter- 
mined on  what  I  have  this  night  announced.  Is 
the  rich  bishopric,  so  long  in  my  family,  to  be 
lost — to  be  thrown  away  for  a  whim  1  No,  no, 
Louis.  It  was  that  you  might  be  qualified  to 
hold  it,  and  disposed  by  habit  to  receive  it,  that 
made  me  wish  you  to  slay  where  you  were." 

"  If  you  had  announced  your  wishes,  sir,  be- 
fore, I  should  have  been  better  prepared  to  fulfil 
them,"  replied  his  nephew ;  "  as  it  is  I  must 
have  time.  There  may  be  men  who  look  upon 
these  things  lightly,  who  could  take  upon  them 
the  solemn  vows  which  hind  them  to  the  high- 
est and  holiest  duties,  without  care  or  consider- 
ation. They  may  be  right,  or  they  may  be 
wrong ;  they  may  be  men,  who  from  the  course 
of  their  life,  and  the  habits  of  their  thought,  are 
fully  prepared  for  such  a  decision,  though  con- 
scious of  its  great  importance  :  or  they  may  be 
those,  who,  never  intending  to  fulfil  the  obliga- 
tions of  any  station  in  which  they  arc  placed, 
look  upon  all  indiflTerently.  I  am  in  neither  of 
these  conditions ;  I  have  never  considered  the 
subject ;  I  have  prepared  my  mind  for  other 
things  ;  but  if  I  do  consent,  it  will  be  with  the 
determination  to  act  up  to  the  calling  I  assume, 
and  be  an  ecclesiastic  in  spirit  and  in  heart,  as 
well  as  in  name." 

"  Oh,  if  it  be  only  conscientious  considera- 
tions that  withhold  you,"  said  his  uncle,  "  those 
wdl  be  soon  satisfied  by  good  father  Walter. 
He  will  speak  with  you  this  very  night.  You 
know  him,  and  e/tteem  him." 

"  Much,"  replied  Montigni,  **  and  will  gladly 
converse  with  him  for  an  hour  or  two  alone  on 
this  subject." 

"  Why  not  at  once,"  asked  his  uncle;  I  can 
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«4D  bim  in  a  mmnte,  his  chamber  is  but  at  tbe 
eod  ot  tbe  passage.** 

As  he  spoke,  however,  tbe  sound  of  a  trum- 
pet, as  was  then  common  in  France,  announced 
the  hour  of  supper ;  and  feeling  that  he  could 
not  press  the  subject  further.  Monsieur  de  Lian- 
•court  added,  '*  Well,  well,  afterwards  will  do ; 
and  I  doubt  not  that  to-morrow  I  shall  find  you 
qotte  determined,  and  willing  to  sign  the  papers, 
and  accept  the  benefices,  which  &a\i  be  made 
over  to  you  immediately/' 

*'  What  are  these  papers,  sir,"  asked  De  Mon- 
tigni,  without  giving  any  reply  upon  the  subject 
4if  his  wOUogness. 

**  Oh,  nothing  but  common  forms,"  replied  his 
QDde,  **  I  cannot  explain  them  all  to  you  just 
mow,  tar  supper  is  served.  Come,  De  Montigni." 

*<  I  am  not  quite  ready  yet,"  answered  the 
7oaQg  baron,  **  pray  do  not  wait  for  me ;  I  will 
join  you  in  a  few  minutes.** 

His  node  accordingly  left  bim;  but  instead 
<>f  proceeding  to  change  his  dress,  De  Montigni 
covered  his  eyes  with  his  hands,  and  gave  him- 
«df  op  for  a  few  minutes  to  bitter  and  anxious 
thooght  Oh  how  many  wild  and  tumultuous 
feelings  passed  through  his  bosom  during  that 
«bort  space  of  time  !  and  all  were  sad  and  pain- 
M.  The  contemplation  of  the  future,  tbe  mem- 
ory of  tbe  past,  the  consideration  of  the  present, 
legret,  apprehension,  indecision,  were  all  pre- 
sent to  his  mind  at  once ;  and,  for  some  time, 
thought  seemed  one  strange  chads  of  indistinct 
and  gloomy  forms,  from  which  at  length  rose  up 
one  image  more  painful  than  all  the  rest.  His 
mind  rested  upon  Rose  d'Albret,  and  upon 
the  idea  of  losing  her  forever.  Remembrance 
brought  her  back  as  the  companion  of  his  boy- 
hood; he  recollected  how  she  had  shared  his 
aports,  how  she  had  ridden  by  his  side  through 
the  scenes  around,  how  she  had  taken  part  in 
his  pleasures  and  his  Ancles,  how  she  had 
soothed  him  under  any  of  the  petty  griefs  of 
jouth,  how  she  had  turned  from  him  anger  and 
leproo^  when  in  the  gay  light-hearted  ness  of 
«aily  years  he  had  offended  the  irritable  gravity 
of  age.  She  had  always  k>yed  him  he  thought, 
and  he  had  always  loved  her,  with  the  tender 
and  ooselfish  love  of  years  when  passion  is  un- 
known. He  had  ever  thought  her  beautifbl, — 
most  beautiful ;  but  it  was  the  kindness,  tbe  af- 
feetloo,  in  her  radiant  eyes  that  gave  them  dou- 
ble light  to  him ;  and  now  he  had  seen  her  in 
the  foU  loveliness  of  womanly  perfection,  he  had 
bad  bebeki  the  same  looks  bent  upon  him  from 
a  face  which  might  well  inspire  more  ardent 
feeliags ;  and  yet  he  was  even  now  to  see  her 
^ven  to  another, — now,  at  the  very  moment 
when  be  had  most  learnt  to  long  for  her  himself. 
Often  he  had  fancied  in  his  boyish  dreams,  that 
at  some  future  period  she  would  be  his  own ; 
that  their  mi^al  lives,  through  maturity  and 
age,  wouki  pass  in  tbe  same  happy  confidence, 
in  the  same  warm  affection,  which  had  bright- 
ened t\mr  childhood.  He  almost  believed  that 
some  one  had  told  him  so,  that  she  had  been 
originally  destined  for  him ;  and  as  his  mind 
rested  upon  that  thought,  his  disappointment 
became  the  more  bitter. 

What  was  to  be  his  future  life  then  1  to  be 
cut  off  from  an  the  joys  of  domestic  life ;  to  em- 
brace that  cold  and  stem  profession  which,  in 
Us  chnrch,  exchided  those  who  adopted  it  from 


all  the  warm  r^ations  of  husband  and  father  ; 
to  pass  his  days  in  tbe  dull  routine  of  formal 
services,  or  in  the  petty  intrigues  and  artful  ma- 
nceuvres  which  have  too  often  disgraced  the 
Roman  hierarchy ;  to  cast  from  him  at  once  all 
the  dreams  and  aspirations  of  young  and  ener« 
getic  manhood  ;  and,  before  his  hair  was  grey, 
to  clothe  his  mind  with  the  chilly  garmenture 
of  age.  He  shrunk  from  the  thought :  but,  when 
he  recollected  that  Rose  d*Albret  was  to  be  the 
wife  of  another,  it  seemed  to  him  a  matter  of 
small  moment  how  his  after  days  were  to  be 
passed. 

Such  were  some  of  his  thoughts,  and  only 
some ;  for  there  were  many,  many  more ;  and 
yet  they  occupied  but  a  very  few  minutes.  It 
was  not  one  by  one  they  came^  but  appeared  be- 
fore him  like  a  hostile  army,  stretching  out  at 
once  on  every  side  wherever  his  eye  was  turned. 
Nevertheless  he  ooirid  have  gone  on  for  hours, 
and  yet  not  have  exhausted  all  the  bitter  sub- 
jects of  contemplation  presented  to  him. 

Most  likely,  indeed,  he  would  have  gone  on 
much  longer,  had  not  one  of  his  servants  pre- 
sented himself  to  assist  him  in  dressing ;  and 
starting  up  from  his  sorrowful  reveries,  he  has- 
tened to  cast  off  his  travel-stained  garments, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  descended  to  the  hall, 
where  the  rest  of  the  party  ^were  assembled  to 
supper. 

A  place  was  reserved  for  him  between  the 
count  and  the  old  commander.  On  the  right 
hand  of  the  latter  sat  father  Walter,  and  on  the 
opposite  side  were  Cbazeul  and  Mademoiselle 
d*Albret.  Two  or  three  of  the  retainers  of  the 
house,  who  bo^e  the  rank  of  gentlemen,  filled  up 
the  rest  of  the  table,  with  Chasseron  and  Esto'* . 
at  the  bottom.  It  was  on  the  countenance  of 
Rose  d'Albret,  however,  that  the  eyes  of  De 
Montigni  rested,  as  with  a  slow  step  he  entered 
the  hall.  She  was  looking  thoughtfully  down, 
with  a  pale  cheek  and  a  grave  brow ;  and  she 
did  not  look  op  till  he  had  taken  his  seat,  when 
she  did  so  with  a  start,  as  if  suddenly  wakened 
from  her  reverie. 

Monsieur  de  Liancourt  made,  an  effort  to  re- 
ceive him  with  a  cheerful,  and  unembarrassed 
air,  laughed  and  talked  more  than  was  neces- 
sary, but  yet  was  evidently  occupied  with  other 
thoughts,  and  not  altogether  well  pleased.  Cba- 
zeul tried  hard  to  engage  his  fair  companion  in 
a  low-toned  conversation,  but,  failing  there, 
turned  to  his  cousin  De  Montigni,  and  by  the 
sort  of  bantering  persiftlsge  whicih  has  been 
common  in  all  ages  to  small  wits,  sought  to 
show  his  own  superiority  as  a  man  of  tbe  world, 
at  the  expense  of  his  relation*s  inexperience. 
But  the  extent  of  De  Montigni's  information, 
his  knowledge  of  other  scenes  and  other  lands, 
the  higher  tone  of  his  mind,  and,  above  all,  that 
calmness,  which  is  often  generated  by  deep  and 
powerful  feeUngs,  even  when  they  are  those  of 
sadness  and  disappointment,  set  the  haughty  and 
supercilious  jests  of  the  Leaguer  at  nought; 
and  he  often  rebuked  him  with  a  quick  and  cut- 
ting reply,  which  made  the  old  commander 
laugh,  and  once  called  a  smile  even  upon  the 
grave  lips  of  father  Walter. 

Rose  seemed  greatly  busied  with  her  own 
thoughts,  and  attended  little  to  what  was  pass- 
ing, though  once  indeed  she  raised  her  eyes  to 
Moiiticni*s  ftoe  with  a  slight  smile,  while  he 
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administered  some  wnolesome  chastisement  to  I  let  us  settle  that  first,  my  good  father.    I  did 

be  I  not  desire  to  consult  you,  but  he  declar 


the  jeering  spirit  of  his  cousin  ;  and  when 
went  on  in  a  few  brief  sentences  to  point  out 
that  there  were  higher  things  in  life,  than  thoee  ' 
on  which  Chazeul  seemed  to  set  such  store, 
her  ejres  brightened,  her  look  became  full  of 
Interest  and  pleasure;  and  then  she  suddenly 
withdrew  her  gaze  from  his  face,  and  fell  into 
deeper  thought  than  before. 

There  were  one  or  two  persons  present  who 
marked  all  this,  and  knew  that  the  t^o  cousins 
were  rivals  m  heart,  though  not  openly ;  and 
they  easily  judged,  that  the  contrast  was  unfh- 
YOurable  to  him  who  seemed  the  sucoessful 
lover.  Amongst  these,  there  were  some  who 
wished  to  prolong  it ;  but  the  priest  took  the 
first  opportunity  of  stopping  any  further  com- 
parison, by  given  thanks  after  meat,  as  soon  as 
possible,  and  rising  to  depart. 

In  the  little  confusion  which  always  takes 
place  at  the  conclusion  of  a  meal,  the  old  com- 
mander drew  De  Montigni  aside  and  whispered, 
**  I  will  come  up  and  see  you  directly,  Louis,  if 
you  will  go  up  to  your  own  room." 

*'  The  Count  is  going  to  send  Monsieur  de  la 
Tremblade  to  me,"  replied  the  young  nobleman, 
in  the  same  tone ;  "  will  he  interrupt  you  1" 

**  Yes,  yes,  diabolically,"  replied  the  old  sol- 
dier ;  "  get  rid  of  him  as  soon  as  you  can, 
liOuis.  I  will  set  a  watch,  to  see  when  he 
leaves  you,  and  come  immediately  after,  for  I 
most  and  will  speak  with  you  to-night,  let  who 
will  try  to  prevent  it.  Mind,  be  upon  your 
guard  with  him,*'  he  added,  "  promise  nothing, 
engage  yourself  to  nothing.  Have  I  your  word, 
that  you  will  not,  till  you  have^  spoken  with 
me?" 

"  You  have,  my  dear  uncle,**  replied  Montig- 
ni ;  and  at  the  same  moment  the  priest  ap- 
proached, and  laying  his  hand  upon  the  young 
Baron's  arm,  he  said  **  Monsieur  de  Liancourt 
tells  me,  you  desire  to  speak  with  me  t" 

*'  He  wished  me  to  have  some  conversation 
with  you,  my  good  Father,'*  replied  De  Montig 
ni,  "  and  I  shall  be  most  happy  when  yon  are 
at  leisure." 

"  This  moment,  if  you  please,"  rejoined  the 
priest;  and  they  left  the  hall  together,  the 
young  nobleman  perceiving  as  he  did  so,  that 
the  eyes  of  Rose  d'Albret  were  fixed  upon  him, 
with  an  eager  and  somewhat  anxious  gaxe. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

Nothing  was  said,  either  by  De  Montigni  or 
father  Walter  till  they  reached  the  chamber  of 
the  former,  where,  closing  the  door,  the  young 
nobleman  placed  a  seat  for  his  reverend  com- 
panion, and  asked  him  if  Monsieur  de  Lian 
court  had  held  any  oonununication  with  him 
upon  the  subject  on  which  they  were  about  to 
speak  1 

*'  A  few  words  were  all  that  passed,**  replied 
father  Walter,  in  a  mild,  though  grave  tone ; 
"  but  they  were  snfiicient  to  show  me  that  the 
matter  on  which  you  wish  to  consult  me  is  one 
in  regard  to  which  your  uncle  and  myself  have 
often  conferred  before." 

"  Nay,"  replied  De  Montigni ;   "  the  Count 
Amm  not  pat  the  buaiaeaa  on  its  right  footing : 


declared  that- 
you  would  easily  reinove  from  my  mind  the 
strong  objections  which  I  entertain  to  {Pledging 
myself  for  any  consideration  to  enter  the  church 
without  much  deliberation,  and  a  considerable 
time  for  thought.  I  expressed  myself  most 
willing  to  hear  all  you  could  say  upon  the  sub- 
ject, thongh  I  much  doubted,  from  a  knowledge 
of  my  own  character,  that  you  would  succeed 
in  removing  my  scruples,  and,  lirom  a  knowledge 
of  yours,  that  you  would  even  make  the  at- 
tempt.** 

"  You  were  perfectly  right,  my  son,"  replied 
the  priest,  after  a  moment*s  pause ;  **  my  arsu- 
menfes  could  but  tend  to  show  that  the  profes- 
sion which  your  uncle  wishes  yon  to  embrace 
is  the  highest,  as  it  is  the  hoHest,  to  which  man 
can  dedteate  himself;  but  I  fbar  much,  that 
very  consideration  would  tend  rather  to  induce 
you  to  pause  long,  and  to  think  well  before  you 
took  upon  yourself  such  high  duties  and  respon- 
sibilities, than  to  hurry  you  on,  as  is  the  case 
with  so  many,  into  a  rash,  I  might  almost  call 
it  an  impious,  intrusion  into  a  sacred  callings 
which  shonld  be  approached  with  reverence, 
and  not  without  the  full  concurrence  of  the 
heart.'* 

De  Montigni  smiled,  well  pleased.  Various 
circumstances,  all  apparently  small,  but  weighty 
in  their  sum,  had  induced  him  to  imagine  that 
father  Walter  de  la  Tremblade  was  one  of  those 
who  had  consulted  together  to  frustrate  his 
hopes,  and  disappoint  his  wishes  ;  but  the  calm 
and  reasonable  answer  which  he  now  made 
removed  the  suspicion.  Whether  he  deceived 
himself  or  not  may  be  seen  hereafter. 

**I  am  happy  to  find,  my  dear  father,"  he 
said,  '*  that  your  good  and  disinterested  opinion 
confirms  my  own,  as  it  will  give  me  strength 
and  confidence  in  my  determination." 

**  Of  all  the  many  wise  maxims  which  have 
come  down  to  us,  confirmed  by  the  experience 
of  ages,**  replied  the  priest,  "  one  of  the  surest 
is,  *  Do  nothing  rashly  ;*  and  if  applicable  to  the 
common  aflfairs  of  lifb,  it  is  still  more  so  to 
points  where  the  whole  of  our  future  existence, 
here  and  hereailer,  is  aflfected.  You  are  right^ 
my  son,  to  pause  and  deliberate ;  but  before  I 
give  any  advice  beyond  the  general  opinion 
which  I  have  expressed,  let  me  hear  all  the  cir- 
cumstances, the  doubts,  and  considerations  that 
afl!*ect  you ;  and  you  shall  then  have  my  best 
counsel  which  may,  perhaps,  be  valuable,  as 
that  of  a  man  long  accustomed  to  consider  and, 
with  God*s  aid,  to  decide  upon  questions,  in 
which  the  consciences  of  those  rery  dear  to 
him,  as  members  of  his  flock,  are  concerned. 
Tell  me  what  are  your  doubts — ^what  are  your 
diAculties ;  and  if  I  can  I  will  resolve  them." 

**  My  doubts,  good  father,**  replied  Louis  de 
Montigni,  "are  simply  whether  I  am  fitted, 
either  by  inclination  or  by  character,  for  the 
profession  my  uncle  would  put  upon  me.  No 
mention  was  ever  made  of  such  a  plan  till  this 
very  night;  and  now,  fatigued  in  body  and 
somewlut  agitated  in  mind,  I  am  asked  to  de- 
cide at  once,  upon  a  question  of  such  vital  im- 
portance to  myself." 

?*That  is  wrong— 4hat  is  all  very  wrong," 
answered  the  priest.  "  You  must  have  time — 
it  is  absolutely  necessary.    Yet,"  he  continoed, . 
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after  t  moman^  ptaM,  **!  etmtm  hdp  tfahriD- 
ing  there  most  be  some  mtecike.  I  im  sore 
MoDstear  de  Lianeoart  M  not  knend  to  urge 
Mdi  a  speedy  deeWon  upon  that  point.  Per- 
haps it  was  your  aoqmeeeenco  akme  in  the  dio- 
poeal  of  bis  property  that  be  required.  Too 
are  well  aware  that  the  benefices  may  be  held 
by  one  who  is  not  in  the  ehurch ;  and  his  ooa- 
Uerring  them  on  yon,  while  be  is  himself  Ihrnif 
wfl]  prerent  any  cavil  wfaieh  might  be  raised  in 
the  dlstraeted  state  of  the  oonntry,  wkh  regard 
to  your  obtaining  them,  if  th^  were  merely 
destined  for  yon  at  his  death.  I  do  net  mean," 
be  added  in  a  graTe  tone,  '*  to  pronoonoe  any 
opinion  npon  thepropHety  *of  laymen  heldtng 
sneh  property.  That  is  noi  a  ^estion  for  me 
to  decide." 

**  Bat  ft  is  one  for  me  to  eonsiaer  in  aeeept- 
ing  them,**  said  De  Montigni;  *«and  I  scrapie 
not  to  acknowledge  that  I  hoM  the  eorrapt 
practice  in  horror  and  reprobation.** 

**  I  most  not  deny  that  I  think  yon  are  right,** 
replied  father  Walter ;  **  but  yet  yonr  refosal  to 
ac^rept  this  portion  of  his  property,  would  greatly 
embarrass  and  grief  e  your  uncle.  All  the  ar- 
rangements being  concluded  for  Moneienr  de 
Cbwai*s  marriage  with  Madeaooiselle  d'Albret, 
your  rejection  of  the  share  assigned  to  you, 
would  proTe  a  serious  inconvenience  to  all  par- 
ties ;  and  I  am  sure  you  wouM  not  wish  to 
throw  any  nnpediment  in  the  way  of  her  hap- 
piness, or  your  cou8in*s  either.** 

**  And  does  her  happiness  so  entinly  depend 
upon  this  marriage?**  asked  the  yoang  noble- 
man bitterly. 

"Undoubtedly  r  replied  the  priest,  wHh  an 
air  of  surprise  at  the  very  question. 

**  Then  my  course  wiH  be  ea^  !**  exclaimed 
DeMontigni.  *<I  will  never  do  ought  to  give 
her  one  uneasy  moment.** 

**  That  is  noble,  and  generous,  and  Ifte  your* 
self!**  said  Walter  de  la  Tremblade,  holding 
ont  Ms  hand  to  hira.  **  I  was  quite  sore  that 
yoa  woohl  never  hesitate  at  any  personal  sa- 
crifice for  the  happiness  of  those  you  love. 
What  conrse,  then,  do  you  intend  to  pursue  1** 

De  Montigni,  however,  remembered  the  pro* 
miae  he  bad  made  to  his  rnids,  and  he  replied, 
*'  Of  that  I  must  think ;  all  I  can  say  at  prssent 
is.  that  no  wish  of  Rose  d*Albret*s  shall  ever 
be  thwarted  by  me.  Ffrst,  in  order  to  form 
a  judgment  of  my  foture  condoet,  I  would  fohi 
know  all  the  cireumstanoes  of  the  eaae ;  and 
my  good  father,  as  yon  hate  thus  for  dealt 
frankly  with  me,  I  would  foin  ask  yon  a  fow 
questions,  hoping  for  elear  information.** 

**  I  win  ^ve  you  the  best  that  I  possess,  my 
son,**  replied  the  priest  "  But  yoo  must  re- 
eoBect  tiiat  I  am  not  a  man  of  the  workl,  and 
meddle  little  with  things  that  are  not  brought 
abeolntely  nnder  my  notkse.'* 

"  Wen,  then,  to  begin  with  matters  that  you 
do  onderstand,*'  said  De  Montigni ;  **  if  I  ae* 
cept  these  benefices,  and  sign  the  papers  my 
tmcle  wishes  me  to  sign,  oo  I  in  any  degree 
bind  myself  either  to  enter  the  church,  or  to 
hold  prderment  whteh  I  think  sbeoki  be  re- 
served ibr  ecdestastiesl" 

^  Not  ia  the  least,  mr  son,*'  anavrered  father 
Walter,  ^  nothing  ean  bind  yon  to  the  church 
hat  vows  made  to  the  church ;  and  as  to  the 
henefieea  yon  ean  give  them  al  aii«y  next  day ; 


at  no  greater  ifsk  than  being  called  by  sodm,  aa 
enthusiastic  fool.*' 

**  That  is  seoa  met,**  sakl  the  young  noble- 
man ;  *'  but  if  this  be  so,  what  is  the  need  or 
my  signing  any  papers  at  aUV* 

The  prieat  paused  for  a  moment  in  thought ; 
bat  then  answered,  looking  suddenly  up,  **  It  is 
siRifdy  because,  aa  your  uncte*s  nearest  relation, 
you  have  a  daim  to  his  property,  either  the 
emn^  estate  or  a  moiety,  I  know  not  well 
which.  The  benefices  he  ean  bestow  where 
be  likes,  and  he  gives  them  to  you  as  an  equi- 
valent te  the  other,  thinking  that,  if  the  bishop- 
ric can  be  obtained  for  you,  as  doubtless  it 
oHf  ht  be  if  you  so  liked,  the  advantages  would 
be  at  least  equal.** 

**  My  ancle  did  not  tell  me  this  !**  replied  De 
Montigni,  with  an  ahr  of  mortificatioo.  *'My 
oncle  did  net  tell  me  this  !** 

**  Perhaps  he  thought  yoa  knew  it  already,** 
rejoined  father  Walter ;  "  or,  perhaps,  he  did 
not  remeaaber  bow  generooe  and  sdlf-denying 
you  have  alwaiys  shown  yourself.'* 

**  He  should  have  dealt  openly  with  me,**  said 
the  young  man  in  a  mournful  tone,  **  He  should 
have  dealt  openly  with  me.** 

He  then  thought  for  a  few  minutes,  while  the 
priest  watched  the  vaoring  expressions  that 
came  over  his  countenance  with  an  inquiring 
and  interesting  eye,  reading  them  as  they  rose. 
Perhaps  he  did  not  altogether  interpret  them 
aright,  though  the  titie  Roman  Catholic  priest, 
wbo,  folfowing  the  rule  of  his  order,  strictly 
excludes  fVom  his  breast  half  the  passions  that 
afiTect  other  men,  learns  to  trace  their  workings 
in  others  with  a  skill  which  those  who  suffer 
them  cannot  acqaire.  He  stands  as  a  spectator 
of  the  roost  critical  part  in  the  busy  game  of 
lifo,  and  aoea  the  cards  in  either  hand,  and 
judges  where  they  are  played  well  or  ill. 

At  length  the  young  nobleman  said  aloud, 
**  80  then  I  have  some  real  power  in  this  mat- 
ter ;  and  they  wookl  have  concealed  it  from  me. 
A  aeroewhat  dangerous  course  !** 

"  Perhaps  such  was  not  the  view,  my  son,** 
answered  fother  Walter,  **  the  matter  could  not 
be  concealed  from  you  long,  as,  if  you  read 
the  papers,  yoa  must  have  aeen  what  they  con* 
tabled.** 

**  I  am  not  sura  of  that,  good  father,**  re- 
joined De  Monti^i;  '*ihey  might  calculato 
upon  my  not  readmg  them  at  all,  or  that  their 
oontente  veiling  their  meaning  in  the  profuse 
words  of  the  law,  would  afifoi^  me  no  due  to 
my  own  righte.  However,  all  this  must  be 
inqoirsd  into.  I  will  now  know  the  truth» 
wholly  and  eatirdy.** 

**  I  truat,**  said  the  priest  gravdy,  **  that  yoa 
will  in  no  degree  forfok  that  character  of  frank 
and  generoas  disinterestedness  which  you  gain- 
ed in  yogth.  It  ia  a  jewd,  my  son,  inestimable 
frixn  ite  rarity.  Come,  Louis,  let  me  tdl  your 
undo  that  yoa  wiU  sign  the  papers.** 

The  young  man  giuted  in  his  face  intently; 
but  father  Walter  returned  the  look  with  calm 
and  unflinching  firmneas,  and  then  added,  **  I 
am  no  party  to  any  deodt,  if  any  have  been 
committed.** 

«I  believe  yoo,  father,**  replied  De  Mon- 
tigni, "for  it  is  you  who  have  unveiled  tbo 
deoeit;  hot  as  for  the  rest,  I  wiU  make  no  rash, 
prnnuse.    I  will  know  the  whole  dearly,  heforo- 
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I  act  or  promiBe  to  act ;  I  will  know  what  are 
my  own  rights,  and  their  full  extent ;  I  will 
know  the  motives  of  others,  their  conduct,  and 
its  causes." 

The  priest  smiled,  and  shook  his  head; 
**  You  lay  out  labour  for  many  a  long  day,  my 
son,"  he  ssrid,  "  if  you  propose  to  penetrate 
into  the  secrets  of  any  human  heart ;  and  in 
the  mean  time  you  stop  a  union  desired  by  all, 
to  wait  upon  your  caprice.  Look  inle  your  own 
bosom,  Louis,  and  inquire  there,  whether  the 
motiTes  of  such  a  conduct  may  not  have  a 
source  in  passions  you  will  not  like  to  own ; 
disappointment  of  some  chimerical  dreams,  jea- 
lousy of  another's  happiness,  or  revengeful  feel- 
ings for  imaginary  injuiy.*' 

*'No,  no,  no,"  replied  De  Montigni,  '*roy 
conduct  shall  be  influenced  by  none  of  these ; 
and  whatever  my  motives  are,  they  shall  be 
made  clear  in  the  eyes  of  all." 

«*  Well  before  you  act,"  continued  the  priest, 
**  ask  yourself,  if  what  your  uncle  proposes  is 
at  all  unfair.  In  the  division  of  liis  property  be 
assigns  you  more  than  the  simple  half,  though 
perhaps  not  the  moiety  you  might  like  the  best. 
There  is  no  great  injustice  in  this;  there  is 
nothing  to  move  anger  or  suspicion ;  and  yet 
jou  are  evidently  somewhat  heated,  and  nou- 
rish doubts  of  those  that  love  you,  which  you 
have  no  just  reason  to  entertain." 

^Father,  you  are  mistaken,"  answered  De 
>fontigni,  "I  am  aught  biit  angry;  my  heart 
feels  too  cold  and  chilled  for  anything  so  warm. 
Suspicion  may  be  there — would  it  had  never 
entered — but  who  can  help  it  1  When  once  a 
concealment  or  deceit  has  been  practised  in 
matters  where  all  should  be  fair  and  open  as 
the  day,  can  confidence  be  ever  restored  ?  no 
more  than  you  can  restore  the  white  bloom  to 
the  grape  or  to  the  plum  which  you  have  once 
pressed  in  your  hand.  I  will  think  of  this, 
good  father,  I  will  think  of  it  all  well.  No  man 
can  reproach  me  for  examining  closely  into  that 
in  which  I  have  so  great  an  interest ;  no  man 
shall  have  to  reproach  me  for  the  manner  in 
-which  I  act  when  I  have  examined.  But  let 
me  put  a  picture  before  your  eyes  ere  you  go, 
in  order  that  you  may  see  what  necessarily 
presents  itself  to  my  eyes.  It  is  of  an  uncle 
and  two  nephews ;  the  one  the  son  of  an  elder 
sister,  the  other  of  a  younger;  the  first  pos- 
sessed of  moderate  estates,  but  a  claim,  it 
seems,  to  his  uncle's  property  ;  the  other  pos- 
sessed of  larger  estates  already,  but,  if  I  judge 
rightly,  without  that  claim.  The  one  is  sent 
by  his  uncle  and  guardian  to  a  foreign  country 
to  st^dy :  the  other  remains  upon  the  spot.  At 
the  end  of  five  years  they  meet  again,  and  the 
uncle  proposes  a  plan  which  he  declares  to  be 
equitable.  To  the  son  of  his  eldest  sister,  who 
has  been  absent  so  long,  he  offers  certain  bene- 
fices, and  proposes  that  he  shall  enter  the 
church.  To  the  son  of  the  younger,  who  has 
remained  upon  the  spot,  he  gives  the  whole  of 
his  estates,  the  hand  of  his  fair  ward,  and  the 
large  property  which  she  inherits.  Do  not 
suppose,  father,  I  can  shut  my  eyes  to  such 
things  ;  do  not  suppose  that  I  can  do  aught  but 
feci  them  bitterly.  Mark  me,  however,  I  say 
not  that  I  wilt  reject  this  arrangement,  even  if 
jT  bare  power  to  de  so ;  I  say  not  that  I  will 
throw  tbe  Jeaat  iaapedisneat  m  the  way  of  views 


I  and  plans  which  were  formcjd  without  my  cob- 
'  currence  and  without  my  knowledge ;  but  I  do 
say,  that  I  will  consider,  and  Examine,  and 
ponder,  before  I  in  any  way  sanction  a  pro- 
ceeding, by  which  I  am  destined  to  be,  in  every 
sense,  a  loser." 

**  1  thought,"  reified  the  priest,  mildly,  "  that 
you  had  already  determined  not  to  do  anything 
which  could  impede  the  union  of  Mademoiselle 
d'Albret  with  the  man  of  her  choice ;  that  you 
would  not  frustrate  her  wishes,  or  delay  her 
happiness  1" 

**  Nor  will  I,"  answered  De  Montigni ;  "  but 
I  muet  be  well  assured  in  the  first  place  of  the 
conduct  which  she  herself  wishes  to  pursue." 

Father  Walter  shook  his  head  gravely,  say- 
ingi  '*  My  son,  my  sota,  I  fear  you  are  deceiving 
yourself.  I  am  not  aware  whether  your  knowl- 
edge of  women  be  much  or  little ;  whether  in 
studious  seclusion  yon  have  passed  your  time 
without  mingling  with  the  general  world,  or 
whether  you  have  frequented  the  gay  society  of 
Italy,  and  gained  an  insight  into  the  female 
heart  as  it  there  appears.  But  do  not  deceive 
yourself  into  a  belief,  because  Mademoiselle 
d*Albret  sometimes  speaks  coldly  to  your  cousin, 
afifects  an  occasional  indiflcrence,  ay,  or  even 
adds  a  harsh  word  towards  him— do  not  believe, 
I  say,  that  she  does  not  love  him.  I  have  al- 
ways seen  that  women,  circumstanced  as  she 
is,  from  the  very  modesty  of  their  nature,  as- 
sume such  disguises  to  conceal  the  warmer 
feelings  of  their  heart ;  and  the  men  with  whom 
they  are  most  free,  familiar,  ay,  and  perhaps 
affectionate,  have  the  least  cause  to  suppose 
that  they  entertain  any  serious  atuchment  to 
them,— for  where  such  exists,  it  always  brings 
diffidence  and  some  reserve  along  with  it." 

De  Montigni  mused.  There  was  truth,  he 
thought,  in  what  the  old  man  said — it  might  be, 
indeed,  that  he  was  right.  True,  in  her  youth, 
Rose  d'Albret  was  frank,  open,  and  unreserved; 
her  loves  and  her  dislikes  were  plainly  shown. 
But  yet  she  might  be  changed.  Womanhood 
and  passion  might  have  brought  with  them  re- 
serve, concealment,  art.  Who  could  say  what 
in  the  space  of  five  years  might  have  been  ef- 
fected, and  what  the  girl  of  fourteen  might  have 
become! 

"Probably  you  are  right,  good  father,"  he 
replied ;  **  I  know  but  litUe  of  woman  or  wom- 
an's arts  ;  but  still  I  am  not  deceiving  myself. 
All  I  propose  is  to  pause  and  consider  all  things, 
this  as  well  as  any  of  the  rest ;  in  fact,  to  use 
your  own  maxim,  and  *  do  nothing  rashly.'  As 
I  conclude  you  will  see  my  uncle  to-night,  and 
report  to  him  the  result  of  our  conference,  pray 
tell  him  my  resolution,  such  as  it  is,  and  ex- 
plain'to  him  in  terms  that  will  give  him  no  of- 
fence, but  yet  convey  my  full  meaning,  that  in 
my  determination  to  consider  before  I  act,  I 
am  too  firm  to  be  shaken.  I  find  that  I  ^ave 
somewhat  too  long  suflfered  my  conduct  to  be 
dicuted  by  others,  and  I  do  so  no  more,  what- 
ever be  the  result."^ 

"  Can  you  not  enable  roe.  Monsieur  de  Mon- 
tigni," asked  the  priest,  *'  to  fix  some  term  for 
your  consideration  1  As  your  uncle  will  have 
to  shape  his  conduct  as  he  may  judge  expedient 
to  meet  yours,  it  might  be  as  well  to  name  a 
time  for  your  decision." 
**  That  I  cannot  do,"  jeplied  Montigni ;  «<  at 
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least  not  lo^ght.  At  all  eTento  it  shall  not  be 
JoBg  before  I  do  decide.  Small  time  will  suffice 
me,  if  no  means  be  taken  to  impede  me  in  judg- 
ing for  myself;  if  there  be,  those  who  employ 
ihem  must  be  answerable  for  the  delay.  I  will 
now  be  satisied  on  all  points — I  will  see  the 
whole  case  clearly  before  I  judge.  Whenever 
I  do  see  it,  my  course  will  be  determined  in  an 
boor.  And  now,  good  father,"  he  coQtinoed, 
perceiring  that  the  priest  was  about  to  reply, 
**  I  would  fain  discuss  this  subject  with  you  no 
more,  at  least,  to-night,  though  most  happy  to 
bear  you  upon  any  other,  if  you  have  aught  else 
40  say." 

"  Nothing,  my  son,*'  replied  father  Walter, 
rising ;  *'  pray  remember  that  the  discussion 
has  not  been  of  my  seeking.  I  never  thrust 
myself  upon  the  confidence  of  any  one,  happy 
to  giwe  advice  or  assistance  wher^  it  is  required, 
but  never  obtruding  it,  except  at  the  sacred  call 
of  duty ;  and  so,  my  son,  good  night  and  bene- 
dicite.** 

Thus  saying,  he  slowly  quitted  the  room,  and 
walked  deliberately  down  the  stairs,  across  a 
low-roofed  hall,  where  several  servants  sat,  and 
then,  mounting  another  staircase  with  a  quicker 
step^  found  bis  way  to  the  apartments  of  the 
Coont  de  Ltancoort.  That  gentleman,  half  un- 
dressed, was  sitting  in  his  dressing-gown  con- 
versing with  Chazeul,  and  both  eagerly  turned 
to  the  priest  as  he  entered,  demanding,  '*  Well, 
what  does  he  say !  bow  did  you  find  him  dis- 
posed !" 

Walter  de  la  Treroblade  sat  down  in  a  vacant 
ehair,  and  then,  looking  from  the  one  to  the 
other,  he  said,  *'  I  found  him  firmer,  sterner 
than  couM  be  expected  from  his  character  or 
his  yeacB  I  fear,  my  son,**  addressing  Mon- 
«iear  de  Liancoart,  "  that  your  policy  hn«  va^/^. 
what  run  awry.  If,  instead  of  calling  hiux 
you  had  written  to  him  the  plain  and  straigi. 
Ibrward  sute  of  the  case,  telling  him  that  tlie 
marriage  of  Mademoiselle  d*Albret  with  Mon- 
sieur de  Chazeul  here  depended  upon  the  renun- 
ciation of  his  claim  to  your  estates,  and  bemifing 
him  to  send  you  his  procuration  instantly  for 
the  purpose  of  making  that  renuneiation,  he 
would  have  done  »o  at  once.** 

•*  Pshaw,*'  cried  Chazev^  "  you  roast  think 
bim  a  greater  fool  than  even  I  do,  to  suppose 
that  if  he  were  told  those  facts  he  woold  give 
up  his  chance  of  beauty,  graoe,  and  the  united 
estates  of  Liancoort  and  Marennes.** 

"  He  is  no  fool,*'  replied  the  priest,  "  but  one 
of  those  with  whom  it  is  better  to  tell  the  whole 
truth,  and  eogage  his  generosity  and  his  enthu- 
siasm on  your  side,  than  suffer  him  to  discover, 
not  only  the  facts  you  would  conceal,  but  that 
yon  have  endeavoured  to  conceal  them.  Better 
to  ten  him  the  truth.  Monsieur  de  Chazeul, 
than  to  let  him  find  it  out ;  and  aHow  me  to 
say,  he  has  found  out  one  half  already,  and  will 
find  out  the  rest  ere  long.** 

**  Ventre  bUu  !  what  has  he  discovered  V*  de- 
naoded  Monsieur  de  Liancoart.  "  This  is  an 
affair  indeed." 

"  He  is  right  well  informed,**  answered  the 
priest,  *'  that  the  estates  of  Liancourt  are  his  it 
your  death,  in  right  of  his  mother.** 

Chaeeul  stra^  his  hand  vehemently  upon 
the  tabJo,  exclaiming,  **  Then  the  game  is  up.** 

^'  Not  exactly,**  i^lied  the  priest ;  "  had  be 


known  ita  month  ago,  it  would  have  been  much 
better.  Then  at  a  distance,  and  without  the 
means  of  farther  inquiry,  he  would,  I  am  sure, 
have  been  easily  induced  to  make  the  renunci- 
ation, in  consideration  of  the  benefices,  without 
coming  here  at  all.*' 

"  But  he  has  been  urging  me  for  these  two 
years,**  exclaim^  Monsieur  de  Liancourt,  **  to 
give  my  consent  to  his  return.  I  had  no  power 
to  refuse  hiin,  and  it  was  only  by  persuasions 
that  I  kept  him  there  so  long.*' 

**  Well,  but  the  results,  the  results.  Monsieur 
de  hi  Tremblade,"  exclaimed  Chazeul ;  **  we 
will  be  guided  by  you.  Tell  us  what  oonolu- 
sions  you  have  come  to,  and  what  course  it 
will  be  best  to  follow.** 

**  From  my  conference  with  him  this  night," 
reified  the  priest,  **  I  see  exactly  the  state  of 
his  mind.  In  the  first  place,  I  teU  you  he  knows 
much,  and  suspects  more;  he  perceives  that 
you  have  attempted  to  keep  him  in  the  dark ; 
and  he  is  no  weak,  studious  boy,  such  as  you 
believed.  He  is  as  firm  as  a  rock,  and  deter- 
mined upon  his  coarse.  You  cannot,  and  will 
not  deceive  him  on  any  of  the  facts  of  the  case ; 
and  at  present  his  reply  is,  that  he  is  deter- 
mined to  take  full  time  to  consider  before  he 
decides.  There  is  one  way,  and  only  one  way 
to  act  upon  his  mind.  If  you  can  induce  Ma- 
demoiselle d'Albret,  to  ask  him  to  make  the 
renunciation  for  her  sake,  he  will  do  it  wHhout 
the  slightest  hesitation.  Gret  her  but  to  say 
three  words  to  that  effect,  and  he  will  sign  the 
act  to-morrow." 

"  Oh,  then  the  whole  matter  is  easyT*  cried 
Chazeul.  "  I  will  induce  her  to  do  that  in  a 
moment." 

The  priest  looked  at  him  with  a  somewhat 
cynical  smile,  and  replied,  **  You  may  not  find 
?«o  much  facility  as  you  expect.  Monsieur. 
^'idies  have  caprices ;  and  perhaps  you  may 
iiMi  be  able  to  make  her  say  the  exact  worda 
you  wish." 

"  Oh,  but  I  am  sure  I  can  !**  replied  Chazeul. 
**  I  know  the  pretty  Rose  right  well,  with  all 
her  coquettish  ways  for  goading  on  a  lover*8 
passion,  by  airs  of  coldness  and  indifl!<Brence ; 
but  she  is  not  such  a  fool  as  to  be  blind  to  the 
advantages  of  the  iQOst  brilliant  fortune  she 
can  readi  in  France.  With  the  united  estatas 
of  Liancourt,  Marennes,  and  Chazeul,  we  take 
our  seat  amongst  the  highest  of  the  land.  Did 
you  not  mark  what  she  said  to  me  to-day,  about 
the  splendours  of  a  court  1  Such  hopes  and 
expectations,  once  entering  a  woman's  head, 
never  go  out  of  it,  good  father.** 

The  priest  paused  and  mused  with  a  slight 
smile  curling  bis  lip ;  but  at  length  he  replied, 
*'  Doubtless  you  are  more  learned  in  women's 
hearts  than  I  am,  Monsieur  de  Chazeul ;  you 
have  bad  more  lo  do  with  them,  though  in  the 
confiissional  we  sometimes  bear  strange  secrets. 
However,  if  you  will  take  my  advice,  you  will 
not  trust  to  your  own  unassisted  effforts,  but 
send. for  your  mother  at  once.  She  is  within  a 
two  .hours*  journey,  and  may  easily  be  here, 
before  noon  to-morrow.*' 

"Right,  right,  father,"  cried  Monsieur  de 
Liancourt,  **  we  will  not  lose  a  moment's  time. 
Jacqueline's  head  is  worth  all  ours  put  together. 
It  always  was  so ;  and  poor  Louise,  when  she 
was  8live»  was  no  match  for  her  at  ail.    IM  ua. 
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not  lose  a  moment,  bat  send  a  messenger  to  ber 
to-nigbt,  so  that  she  may  set  oat  the  first  thing 
to-morrow.  See  to  it,  Chazeul,  see  to  it ;  for  I 
am  tired,  and  going  to  bed.  Choose  some  stout 
ftUow  who  wOl  do  the  ertand  well.  Let  him 
avoid  the  wood,  and  take  the  Chartres  road  ; 
tis  bat  half  a  league  about.** 

"1  will  do  it  at  once,**  said  Chaxeol,  "fbr  it 
is  now  near  ten.  Bat  still  I  am  snre  that  I  can : 
persuade  fair  Rose  to  make  the  request,  before 
my  mother  comes ;  and  so,  good  night,  sir." 

Thus  saying,  he  left  the  room,  and  father 
Walter  only  remained,  to  shake  his  bead  with 
a  doubtful  air,  and  say,  **  He  is  too  confident. 
Ood  send  that  he  mars  not  an  ;**  and  he,  too, 
left  Monsieur  de  Liancourt  to  seek  repose. 


CHAPTER  yn. 

Ik  the  ohateao  of  Marsay,  on  that  night,  as 
eyery  day  in  the  wide  world  in  which  we  lire, 
care  and  anxiety,  hope  and  expectation,  the 
selfish  intrigue,  the  means  of  frustrating  it,  the 
dark  design,  the  events  that  are  to  bring  it  to 
light,  were  all  going  on  side  by  side  at  once, 
separated  fhmi  each  other  by  thin  partitions 
which  served  to  conceal  the  proceedings  of  the 
various  actors  from  each  other,  but  not  from 
the  eyb  of  that  overruling  Providence  who  ap- 
portions success  and  disappointment,  joy  and 
sorrow,  reward  and  punishment,  according  to 
his  wise  but  inscrutable  will. 

Less  than  a  hundred  yards  from  the  chamber 
of  Monsieur  de  Liancourt,  Louis  de  Mootigni  sat 
after  the  priest  left  him,  with  his  arms  fi>lded 
on  his  chest,  his  head  bent  down,  and  his  eyes 
fixed  upon  the  ground.  He  thought  bitterly 
over  much  that  had  passed.  The  words  which 
Walter  de  la  Tremblade  had  spoken  oonoeming 
the  heart  of  woman,  still  rung  in  his  ears  ;  the 
probable  causes  of  the  peculiarities  he  had  re- 
marked in  the  conduct  of  Rose  d*Albret,  still 
agitated  his  mind ;  and  he  asked  himself  **  Can 
she  really  love  him  1  She  who  was  dear-sight- 
ed,  as  well  as  frank,  thoughtful  as  well  as  gay, 
generous,  kind,  liberal,  can  she  love  this  man, 
who  from  youth  till  now  has  shown  himself  the 
same  sdfish,  bold,  confident,  conning,  and  pre- 
saming  being  1  She  used  to  see  through  him, 
and  understand  hhn  when  he  came  here  as  a 
youth,  but  a  few  years  older  than  myself.  It 
may  be  so,  and  perhaps  the  priest  is  right.  If 
so,  it  were  as  well  to  renounce  all  without  ftir- 
ther  hesitation,  not  to  let  her  or  any  one  perceive 
the  hopes  that  are  to  be  disappointed,  the  vain 
expectations  that  are  to  vanish  at  a  breath,  nor 
to  call  down  that  pity  which  is  always  more  or 
less  mingled  with  contempt,  nor  excite  the  soom- 
fal  merriment  of  the  winner  in  this  perilous 
game.  No,  that  I  will  not  do ;  and  yet  this  is  a 
hard  and  a  bitter  act  to  require  of  me,  which  may 
well  justify  some  doubt  and  some  delay.  Hark ! 
there  is  my  undoes  foot,  I  shall  now  hear  more. 
The  good  dd  man  has  all  his  eyes  open,  where 
my  interests  and  happiness  are  concerned. 
Prom  him  I  shall  hear  the  pure  truth,  undis- 
gnised  and  plain.  I  almost  doubt  that  priest : 
yet  he  spoke  fairly  and  candidly  too ;  bat  these 
men  of  the  gown,  dependent  on  great  families, 
Aatfvrer  virtiioaa  and  right  may  be  their  incli- 


nations, gain  a  bias  towards  the  views  of  their 
patrons,  which  often  blinds  their  eyes  to  the 
plain  course  of  justice." 

Such  were  the  thoughts  of  the  young  Baron 
de  Mootigni,  till  at  length  the  old  soMier  Estoo 
threir  open  the  door,  and  the  commander  limp- 
ed into  the  room. 

"  Now  look  the  door,  Estoe !"  cried  the  good 
knight,  •seathig  himself  in  the  chair  which  his 
nephew  placed  earefuUy  for  him ;  *'  lock  tho 
door,  we  will  have  no  more  interruptions.  I 
have  a  right  to  have  my  say  too,  Louis.  Ventre 
$amtgri»,  to  use  the  language  of  the  Philistines, 
we  will  have  it  out  now,  Louis." 

*'  Most  assaredly  shr,"  replied  the  young  no- 
bleman ;  "  I  will  rnxfTer  no  one  to  interrupt  us. 
My  uncle,  the  count,  as  ones  my  guardian  an4 
my  eldest  rdative,  might  of  course  command 
my  first  attention ;  but  now  that  is  over,  you» 
my  dear  undo,  have  the  next  claim  upon  me^ 
and  I  win  not  allow  any  one  to  deprive  me  of 
the  plbasure  or  the  benefit  of.hearing  your  con- 
-^rsation  and  advice/' 

**  Well  said,  boy  I  WeU  said  !'*  cried  the  oid 
commander.  **  Do  you  hear  that,  Estoc  t  He's 
no  chicken  now,  eh  t  By  my  faith,  Anthony 
wUl  find  himself  mistaken.  I  like  that  well. 
You  are  right,  Louis,  to  say,  you  toiU  not  suffer 
any  one  to  interrupt  us.  That's  the  true  tone. 
I  have  grown  into  a  sort  of  some  dependence 
here,  thanks  to  my  infirmities.  I  let  them  have 
all  thdr  own  way ;  but,  parbleu,  it  will  not  do, 
for  they  turn  tyrants  when  they  are  over  in- 
dulged." 

*'  I  have  come  here,  my  dear  uncle,'*  replied 
bis  nephew,  "  with  all  reverence  and  respect  for 
Monsieur  de  LianoourL  But  my  days  of  pupil. 
age  are  over.  While  I  stay  in  his  house  my 
chamber  is  my  own,  where  I  receive  whom  I 
like,  "When  I  like,  and  sufier  not  myself  to  be 
interfered  with,  (so  long  as  I  observe  the  cour- 
tesies of  life,)  when  I  am  otherwise  engaged. 
Whenever  an  attempt  is  made  to  restrain  that 
communication  with  others  that  I  may  choose 
to  hoki,  I  leave  the  place,  and  take  my  lodging 
elsewhere." 

"  Righv,  right,"  cried  the  ofilcer,  "  and  if  you 
go  I  will  go  >vith  you,  Louis.  But  sit  down, 
Estoe.  vTe  have  moch  to  talk  about,  my  boy. 
I  trust  yon  kept  your  word  with  me—I  trust  you 
promised  nothing  to  the  priest.  He  is  a  good 
man  in  the  main ;  but  shrewdy  Louis,  shrewd  as 
a  wint^i  night--pile  up  the  fire,  Estoc.  Yon 
promised  nothing,  eh,  Louis  t" 

**  Nothing,  sir,"  replied  the  young  Baron. 
*'  I  merdy  assured  him,  that  no  consideration  on 
earth  would  induce  me  to  do  aught  that  would 
thwart  the  indinations,  or  impede  the  happi- 
ness, of  Mademoiselle  d'Albret,  but  that,  for  the 
decision  of  my  conduct,  I  must  have  time  to  con- 
sider, and  that  well." 

"  Ah  no !  I  am  sure  you  would  not !  .  Poor 
dear  little  Rose,  God  bless  ber !"  cried  the  com- 
mander, **  she  deserves  all  tenderness.  But  if 
you  did  what  they  want,  yon  would  mar  her 
happiness  too,  boy.  Now  let  me  hear  what  they^ 
sought  of  you.    Then  I  win  tell  my  tale." 

^&  Montigni  recapitulated,  as  well  as  he 
could,  all  that  had  passed  between  himself,  his 
uncle,  and  the  priest.  He  knew  he  could  trust 
to  those  with  whom  he  spoke  ;  and  he  strove  to 
give  the  words  that  had  been  uttered  as  nearly 
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■f  poaaible  without  change.  He  might  indeed 
add  a  running  commentary  of  his  own  conclu- 
aions,  but  he  falsified  nothing,  he  exaggerated 
nothing.  As  he  proceeded,  his  good  uncle  lean- 
ed  his  chin  upon  his  stick,  and  listened  without 
reptying  a  word,  though  once  or  twice  he  struck 
the  point  of  the  stafi*  sharply  on  the  floor. 

Old  Estoc,  however,  was  not  so  patient  or  so 
tacttom  ;  for  more  than  once,  he  uttered  a  quick 
oath,  and  murmured  from  tnne  to  time  **Pardie  t 
— ^Morbteo ! — Coquin  I**  in  tones  which  showed 
that  he  was  not  at  all  edified  with  the  reported 
diacoarse  of  Monsieur  de  la  Tremhlade. 

Bat  when  the  young  nobleman  had  done  all, 
the  good  commanders  smothered  fire  broke 
ibrth  in  a  blaze,  **  Curses  upon  them  for  ever  !** 
he  exclaimed;  '*now  they  wonder  there  are 
Huguenots,  and  yet  to  see  a  OathoKc  priest 
playing  knare  and  hypocrite  in  this  way  is 
«a<ragb  to  make  any  honest  man  turn  Turk !  I 
«m  ashamed  of  my  brother,  Louis,  I  am  ashamed 
«f  my  family,  but  I  am  atill  more  ashamed  of 
my  religion,  h's  not  honest,  my  boyi  It*s 
not  honest,  ff  it  mxtkn  its  clergy  to  go  playing 
«och  a  double  game,  teltiog  what  suits  them, 
and  keeping  back  what  does  not  suit  them  to 
apeak.  Now  you  shall  hear  the  plain  truth. 
Too  are  heir  of  Liancourt,  pore  and  undoubted. 
It  was  settled  so  long  since,  and  nothing  bnt 
your  own  act  can  deprive  you  of  the  lands." 

**  I  suspected  that  such  was  the  case,"  replied 
the  young  nobleman,  "  as  soon  as  I  saw  such 
anxiety  to  induce  me  to  sign  papers  in  haste, 
and  without  explanation.** 

**  Suspected  !*'  cried   the   old  commander. 

Why,  you  should  have  known  It  long  ago,  if 
tiiere  bad  been  honest  men  amongst  us.  I 
made  my  renuncfatton  in  poor  Louise*s  fkvour 
— my  sister— your  mother,  boy— when  she  mar- 
ried your  good  fhther— Gtod  rest  his  soul — and 
I  took  the  Order  of  tSt.  John.  Tou  are  the  heir, 
then,  beyond  all  doubt ;  but  Jacqueline,  your 
aunt,  my  sister— ehe*s  a  devil  if  ever  one  was 
— has  never  ceased  working  at  my  poor  weak 
tirotheT  Anthony  to  deprive  you  of  your  right.** 

'^She  never  loved  me,  I  know,**  repli^  De 
Hontignl  "  I  remember  wlien  I  was  a  mere 
boy—" 

"Loved  you !  thafs  not  the  pohit,**  exclaim- 
ed the  eonnmander.  "She  loves  you  just  a» 
wefl  a«  anything  else  that  stands  hi  her  way. 
It  la  that  afae  loves  herself,  and  loves  herself  in 
her  son— the  coxcomb !  She  has  set  her  mind 
tipon  seeing  hjm  wealthy  and  powerffal.  She 
always  kioked  upon  money  aa  the  best  of  bless- 
ings. That  is  why  ahe  married  Old  Chaxeul,  a 
man  she  hated  and  desptaed,  only  that  she  might 
be  richer  than  her  elder  sister ;  and  now  Uiis 
lUlow  has  squandered  half  his  father* s  estate, 
ahe  thinks  to  patch  up  a  greater  fbrtune  atfll  by 
getting  for  him  Marennes  and  Liancourt.  ^e 
last  she  never  can  get  if  you  are  not  a  fbol. 
Louts,  and  the  first  ahe  cannot  get  without  ahe 
gets  the  laat.** 

*'This  seems  to  me  a  riddle,  sh^,**  said  De 
Montigni,  thoughtfbny.  **l  uuderatand  that 
this  marriage  ia  Ailly  settled,  with  the  consent 
and  approbation  of  all  parties ;  and  surely  the 
hand  of  Mademoiselle  d*Albret,  with  her  heredi- 
tary property,  most  be  an  object  well  worth 
etrfving  fbr^  even  in  thp  eyes  of  one  who  values 
wealth  so  much  as  my  aunt  de  Chazeul." 


**  Ay,  boy !  ay  !**  cried  the  old  commander, 
"so  it  would  be,  if  she  could  get  it.  But  the 
contract  between  the  good  Count  de  Marennes 
and  your  uncle  ia,  that  Rose  is  to  marry  hia 
nephew,  the  subsisting  heir  of  Liancourt.  No 
name  is  mentioned,  lest  the  heir  should  die  in 
the  meantime ;  but  you  were  then,  you  are  stUl, 
the  subsisting  heir  of  Liancourt,  in  virtue  of 
your  motber*s  rights  as  eldest  daughter  of  my 
father,  and  my  renunciation  ia  her  favour.  If 
you  put  your  hand  to  that  paper,  you  are  worae 
than  Esau  ;  for  you  not  only  sell  your  birthright, 
but  your  bride,  for  a  meaa  of  pottage.*' 

De  Montigni  started  up  and  paced  the  room 
for  a  moment,  with  his  hand  claaped  upon  his 
forehead,  and  twice  he  muttered,  *'Thi8  is 
shameful  !**  He  waa  tempted,  strongly  tempt- 
ed, let  what  would  be  the  reault,  to  aaaert  hia 
righta  at  once ;  to  claim  hia  own  without  one 
cooaideration  of  the  feelings  of  others ;  to  exact 
the  utmost  sum  of  his  inheritance,  like  a  miser ; 
to  demand  his  bride,  willing  or  uawilUng,  under 
the  engagement  of  her  father. 

But  better  thoughts  first  came  to  withhdd 
him,  and,  as  he  reflected,  difllcuUies  appeared 
to  impede  him  in  auch  a  oourae.  The  contract, 
doubtleas,  was  in  the  hands  of  Monsieur  de 
Liancourt.  How  could  he  prove  it!  how  ea- 
'tablish  his  claim  1  The  estatea,  indeed,  he 
might  withhold ;  hia  opposition  might  delay  the 
marriage.  But  then  he  asked  himself  couM  he 
inflict  sorrow  and  disappointment  on  Rose  d*Al- 
bret ;  could  he  dash  from  her  lip  the  cup  of  hope 
and  expectation !  Most  likely  she  looked  for- 
ward to  her  approaching  marriage  as  a  thing 
decided  beyond  all  chance  of  change.  He  had 
no  substantial  reason  to  suppose  that  she  felt 
repugnance  to  it.  Her  mind  was  probably  made 
up ;  her  part  taken ;  perhaps  all  the  aflections 
of  her  young  heart  engaged.  Was  he  to  be  the 
person  to  blight  all  her  proapects — to  disappoint 
all  her  hopes  t  **  No,*'  he  thought,  "  no  !**  and 
resuming  his  seat  by  his  uncle,  he  said,  "  This 
deceit  used  towards  me,  my  dear  sir,  is  very 
bad.  It  disgusts  one  with  the  world  and  hu- 
man nature.  Yet  one  consideration  will  proba- 
bly make  me  yield  to  all  their  wishes,  and  for- 
bear from  exercising  my  rights,  even  now  that 
I  know  them.** 

'*  Phoo !  Too  !**  cried  the  commander,  inter- 
rupting him.  "  The  boy  ia  mad !  Go,  call  our 
friend,  Estoc  He  must  talk  with  him.  There 
is  a  gef^tleman  here,  Louis— by  the  bye,  he  came 
with  youi^If— whom  I  met  with  once  or  twice 
in  the  old  wars.  He  is  as  vrise  and  good  a  man 
as  ever  lived— bating  a  bit  of  heresy  in  his  no- 
tions, though  scarce  half  a  Huguenot  either— a 
good  soldier  as  any  in  France,  and  moreover  a 
very  prudent  and  clever  person — a  very  wise 
good  man.  Indeed,  none  better.  I  have  been 
talking  with  him  a  long  time  since  supper  aU 
about  this  aflTair,  and  you  must  take  hia  advice, 
or  at  least  listen  to  it  Depend  upon  it,  you 
will  find  it  good.'* 

At  first  sight  De  Montigni  shrunk  from  the 
idea  of  exposing  all  his  feelings,  nay,  detailing 
all  the  particulars  of  his  situation,  to  a  compara- 
tive stranger,  like  Chasseron,  one  too  whom  he 
looked  upon  as  an  inferior.  But  before  he  eould 
reply,  Estoc  had  left  the  room ;  and,  as  he  thought 
further,  he  remembered  so  much  of  bold  decision 
in  the  man*8  character,  ao  many  traita  of  shrewd 
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good  sense  in  his  conversation,  that  he  began  to 
think  the  opinion  of  such  a  person — ^totally  in- 
dependent of  all  passion  and  prejudice,  knowing 
little  of  any  of  the  parties,  and  who  had  seen  so 
much  of  what  had  taken  place  upon  bis  arrival 
•—might  be  very  useful  as  a  corrective  of  any 
erroneous  views  which  he  himself  mi^ht  have 
adopted.  He  was  free  too,  to  accept  his  advice 
or  to  reject  it ;  and  he  knew  the  good  old  com- 
mander too  well,  not  to  be  sure  that  Chasseron 
must  have  borne  a  high  character  in  former 
days,  to  have  obtained  his  confidence  and  appro- 
bation, especially  as  a  heretic — a  sort  of  animal 
of  which  he  was  by  no  means  fond.  He  waited 
then  patiently  for  the  return  of  the  old  soldier 
with  his  companion  of  the  way,  while  his  uncle, 
from  time  to  time,  addressed  to  him  a  brief  ad- 
juration, "  Not  to  be  a  fool,  and  throw  away  for- 
tune and  happiness  ;*'  or,  **  Not  to  cast  all  the 
advantages  which  God  had  given  him,  into  the 
lap  of  those  who  had  played  so  foul  a  game,  to 
wring  them  from  him." 

In  a  few  mmutes  the  door  from  the  ante-room 
opened  again,  and  Chasseron  entered,  followed 
by  Estoc.  The  old  commander,  in  whom  age 
and  infirmity  could  scarcely  tame  the  eager,  but 
generous,  impetuosity  of  disposition  which  had 
characterized  him  through  life,  rose  up  from  his 
chair  to  greet  their  new  guest  and  begin  the 
subject  at  once.  But  Estoc  thrust  him  down 
again,  with  unceremonious  affection,  saying, 
"  Sit  down,  sir,  sit  down.  You  have  been  too 
much  on  your  legs  to-day  already.  You  will 
have  your  wound  breaking  out  again,  especially 
if  you  tease  yourself  so.  Monsieur  de  Chasse- 
ron knows  all  about  it.  But  there  is  more  go- 
ing on  down  below.  Master  Chazeul  has  just 
come  down  from  a  conference  in  the  Count's 
chamber,  and  has  sent  ofTEtienne  on  horseback, 
to  his  mother,  begging  her  to  be  here  at  an  early 
hour  to-morrow." 

**  Ay,  Jacqueline  must  have  a  finger  in  the  af- 
fair !"  cried  the  commander ;  "  and  she  will  out- 
wit us  all,  if  we  do  not  mind." 

•*  I  do  not  think  so,  sir,"  replied  Chasseron, 
who  by  this  time  was  seated  between  the  old 
officer  and  his  nephew.  '*  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  matter  is  very  simple.  Monsieur  de  Mon- 
tigni,  this  worthy  gentleman,  having  known  and 
heard  something  of  me  in  times  of  yore,  has 
thought  fit  to  tell  me  the  situation  in  which  you 
are  placed,  and  to  ask  my  advice.  I  knew 
something  of  the  facts  before ;  for,  in  the  first 
place,  I  was  well  acquainted  with  the  good 
Count  de  Marennes;  nay,  poor  as  I  am,  was 
somewhat  related  to  him — in  a  very  distant  de- 
gree, it  is  true ;  but  still  he  was  not  above  ac- 
knowledging the  connexion.  In  the  next  place, 
as  you  may  perhaps  have  remarked,  I  live  with 
my  eyes  and  my  ears  open  ;  and  as  I  have  been 
in  this  neighbourhood  at  least  within  fifteen 
leagues  for  some  time,  I  have  heard  a  good  deal 
of  what  is  going  on.  If,  therefore,  my  counsel 
or  assistance  can  do  you  any  service,  command 
it ;  for  I  owe  you  a  good  turn  for  that  which 
you  rendered  me  this  morning.  Parbleu,  I 
should  have  been  badly  ofiT  if  you  had  not  come 
up." 

"  You  are  very  welcome,  my  good  sir,"  re- 
plied De  Montigni ;  "and  as  iiiv  uiK'Ie  has  told 
j^ou  the  circumslanoes,  tiiPif*  isiio  w^q  ofcriU'r- 
Jng^  apon  them  again.     There  are  i>.li»i  ihini{.s, 


however,  to  be  taken  into  consideration,  whrcfr 
you  cannot  yet  know ;  I  mean  my  own  particu- 
lar views  and  notions — " 

*'  Ay  !"  cried  the  old  commander,  interruptim^ 
him,  '*the  boy  is  fool  enough.  Monsieur  de 
Chasseron,  to  talk  of  yielding  to  the  wishes  of 
these  people,  to  think  of  abandoning  all  his 
rights,  giving  up  to  that  coxcomb  Chazeul  both 
bride  and  estates  !  What  think  you  of  that  1 
of  letting  them  win  the  day  by  aU  their  tricks 
and  manoeuvres  1  He  has  gone  mad,  I  think ! 
but  vtnirt  bleu  !  it  shall  not  be  so ;  for  I  will 
plead  first  myself.  I  renounced  in  favour  of 
poor  Louise,  who  had  the  next  right  after  me, 
not  of  Madame  Jacqueline,  who  has  got  too  much, 
already." 

De  Montigni  coloured  slightly  at  his  uncle*» 
words,  but  he  replied  cahnly  and  affectionately ; 
"  I  have  my  own  reasons,  my  dear  sir,  if  you 
will  but  hear  them.  All  the  gifts  of  fortune  are 
but  as  we  estimate  them ;  I  will  not  pretend 
that  I  am  without  ambition,  still  less  that  to  ob- 
tain the  heart  of  Mademoiselle  d'Albret  I  would 
not  make  any  sacrifice.  But  I  do  not  court  her 
hand  without  her  heart ;  and  no  consideration 
shall  tempt  me  to  cause  her  unhappiness  by  op- 
posing her  marriage,  if— and  I  have  no  reason 
to  doubt  it— she  feels  towards  my  cousin  of 
Chazeul,  as  a  woman  should  feel  towards  the 
man  on  whom  she  is  about  to  bestow  her  hand." 

"That,  young  gentleman,  is  the  question," 
said  Chasseron,  quickly,  while  the  old  com- 
mander gave  way  to  many  a  '*  Psha  !"  and  other 
less  decent  interjection.  "  You  have  betm  ill 
used  ;  and,  evidently  with  a  design  of  *^rinjying 
about  a  marriage  contrary  to  the  previous  ct>j- 
tract  between  the  lady  e  father  and  your  unele^ 
you  have  been  kept  at  a  distance,  in  ignorance 
of  all  the  facts,  while  opportunity  has  been  iriven 
to  Monsieur  de  Chazeul  to  seek  the  lady's  af- 
fections." 

"To  be  sure!"  cried  the  commander,  "it 
was  all  done  on  purpose  !" 

"Under  these  circumstances,"  continued 
Chasseron,  without  noticing  the  interruption, 
"you  would  be  perfectly  justified  in  opposing- 
the  marriage ;  and  with  the  evidence  of  your 
uncle  here,  of  the  previous  contract,  I  do  not 
scruple  to  say,  it  could  not  proceed.  I  applaud 
your  delicacy  and  generosity,  however ;  but  the 
utmost  that  could  be  expected  from  the  most 
noble-minded  man  would  be,  that  you  should 
insist  upon  the  delay  of  a  year,  with  full  oppor- 
tunity of  seeking  to  change  the  lady's  views,  re- 
serving to  yourself  the  power  to  enforce  or  re- 
nounce your  rights,  as  you  may  find  her  affected." 

"  But  sir — but  sir !"  cried  the  commander. 

Chasseron,  however,  waved  his  hand,  saying, 
"  Hear  me  out,  my  good  friend,"  and  then  con- 
tinued, "  This  would  be  the  kind  and  generous 
courbe,  even  if  you  found  that  Mademoiselle 
d'Albret  was  a  willing  party  to  this  alliance. 
The  first  question  is,  however,  whether  she  be 
really  so  or  not  1  How  can  you  tell  that  she 
does  not  consent  with  reluctance  1  How  do 
you  know  that  she  has  not  also  been  deceived  ? 
May  she  not  have  been  taught  to  think  that  her 
marriage  with  your  cousin  is  in  accordance  with 
her  father's  designs!  or  even  if  no  fraud  has 
been  played  upon  her,  may  she  not  have  yielded 
from  obedience  to  her  j^uardian,  knowing  the 
power  of  those  who  hold,  under  the  king,  the 
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guriA  uekU  of  a  feraale  orphani  may  ahe  not, 
eten  now,  long  for  deliverance,  and  may  she 
not  bless  you,  O'jroa  step  in,  aimed  with  power 
to  save  hert  Nay,  raore,'^  be  added  with  a 
tmOe,  "  may  she  not  love  yoa  already  t" 

The  colour  rose  warmly  into  De  Montigni*s 
ebeek,  and  his  heart  beat  quick ;  **  Oh,  no,  no/' 
be  cried,  '*  I  eanaot  hope  such  happiness.  She 
was  young,  very' young,  when  I  went;  not  yet 
iAeen.  We  always  loved  each  other,  it  is 
trae ;  bat  as  mere  children/' 

**  Love  is  a  fruit  that  matures  itself  without 
the  sunshine,*'  repUed  Chasseron  in  a  meaning 
tone,  and  then  added  frankly,  **  in  a  word,  Mon- 
sieiB'  de  Montigni,  I  think  it  is  so.  I  would  not 
delude  you  with  false  hopes  and  expectations. 
That  v^uld  be  a  bad  retam  for  the  service  you 
have  rendered  me;  but  I  have  known  some- 
thing of  women,  and  I  have  in  this  case  watch- 
ed the  lady  accurately ;  not  a  glance  of  her  eye 
has  escaped  me,  not  a  varying  shade  of  colour 
in  her  cheek.  I  think  she  loves  you,  I  think 
she  has  now  discovered  it ;  and  that,  if  you 
eoukl  see  her  at  this  moment,  you  would  behold 
her  weeping  bitterly  in  her  chamber  over  her 
bard  fate.  I  think  all  this ;  but  of  one  thing  I 
am  certain ;  if  she  have  to-morrow  to  choose 
between  you  and  Chazeul,  she  will  not  hesitate 
one  moment,  and  her  hand  is  yoors." 

The  sensations  of  Louis  de  Montigni  at  that 
moment  wouki  be  impossible  to  describe  and 
diiScolt  to  conceive.  Hope,  joy,  expectation, 
rose  up  to  struggle  in  his  breast,  with  sorrow, 
doubt,  and  itftprehension.  He  dared  not  trust 
hims^f  to  the  foU  tide  of  satisfaction  and  love. 
He  leiit  it  impossible  to  believe  that  such  happi- 
ness might  be  in  store  (or  him ;  and,  contrasted 
with  the  dark  and  bitter  feelings  which  had 
lately  possessed  him,  the  dream  of  happiness 
which  now  presented  itself  though  one  which 
he  had  more  than  once  indulged  Imfore,  seemed 
too  much  for  the  lot  of  any  mortal  creature.  A 
few  moments'  reflection,  however,  showed  him 
that  even  if  all  that  Chasseron  said  was  true,— 
if  the  brightest  hope  of  his  heart  were  realized 
and  the  love  of  Rose  d'Albret  were  truly  his, 
there  were  still  difficulties  and  dangers  enough 
in  the  way,  to  mingle  a  full  portion  of  bitter 
with  the  cop  of  human  joy.  Obstacles  innu- 
merable presented  themselves  to  his  imagina- 
tion ;  and  it  seemed  to  his  inexperienced  mind 
ahnoet  impossible  to  triumph  over  the  impedi- 
menU  which  might  arise  to  bar  the  path  to  hap- 


HIs  unde  and  Chasseron  sat  gaxing  at  him 
for  a  few  moments,  while  he  remained  in  si- 
lence, meditating  over  the  present  and  tbe  fu- 
tore.  The  old  commander  could  not  coropre- 
beod  his  feelings ;  but  Chasseron,  with  clearer 
eyes,  read,  as  if  in  a  book,  all  the  varied  emo- 
tions of  his  heart,  as  they  were  written  on  his 
changing  countenance.  He  suffered  him,  then, 
to  reflect  without  interruption,  till  at  length  the 
young  nobleman  rephed,  **  God  send  that  it  may 
be  as  you  suppose!  If  it  be  so,  sir,  the  decision 
of  my  conduct  will  be  easy,  for  nothing  but  the 
belief  that  I  should  be  wounding  the  feelings  or 
opposing  the  happiness  of  Mademoiselle  d'Al- 
bret,  cDoid  prevent  me  from  putting  in  my  claim 
to  her  hand.  But  if  I  thought  that  she  had  one 
doubt  or  hesitation  in  regard  to  this  marriage, 
that  her  whole  heart  did  not  go  with  it,  that  she 


only  oonseated  at  the  command  of  her  gnardiaa, 
and  not  from  her  own  inclination,  I  would  pre- 
serve every,  right  I  have,  for  her  sake  as  weU  as 
for  my  own." 

"  Why,  I  tell  you,  boy,  they  have  driven  her," 
cried  his  uncle. "  they  have  coaxed,  and  labour- 
ed, and  striven,  for  these  last  two  years.  They 
have  made  her  believe  that  my  brother  Anthony 
has  the  full  and  entire  disposal  of  her, — that  she 
is  but  as  his  horse,  or  his  ox,  or  any  other  of 
his  goods  and  chattels,  which  he  can  give,  or 
sell,  or  exchange,  at  his  wUl  and  pleasure." 

*'  That  error  may  soon  be  proved,"  exclaimed 
De  Montigni. 

"  Nay,"  said  Chasseron,  before  he  proceeded^ 
**  perhaps  not  so  easily  as  you  imagine.  De- 
pend upon  it,  thes<«  artful  people,  with  power  in 
their  hands,  will  take  good  care  that  you  have 
no  opportunity  of  speaking  with  her  alone,  if 
they  can  help  it.  You  have  the  means,  how- 
ever, of  driving  them  to  it,  if  you  use  theiD 
skilfully.  Let  them  think  that  your  decision 
entirely  depends  upon  her — ** 

"  I  have  told  them  so  afaready,**  replied  Da 
Montigni. 

<*So  far  so  good,"  continued  Chasseron; 
'*  but  keep  to  your  text :  refuse  to  discuss  the 
subject  with  them  at  all,  till  you  have  ascer- 
tained her  views.  Demand  an  hour's  private 
interview  with  her ;  and  adhere  firmly  to  that 
condition.  Let  it  take  place  also,  in  some  spot 
where  you  cannot  be  overheard — " 

**  The  rampart  is  the  only  place,"  said  Estoc ; 
*'on  the  west  side  there  are  no  windows,  and  I 
will  plant  myself  at  the  door,  so  as  to  ensure 
there  be  no  interruption." 

**  There  be  it,  then,"  said  Chasseron ;  *'  and 
this  once  gained,  the  decision  of  your  fate  is  in 
your  own  hands.  You  may  gain  the  day,  too„ 
if  you  like ;  only  remember,  listen  to  no  argu- 
ments, enter  into  no  conversation  upon  any 
part  of  the  subject ;  but  merely  say  that,  when 
Mademoiselle  d'Albret,  unconstrained  and  free, 
assures  you  fully,  with  her  own  lips,  in  a  private 
conference,  that  her  happiness  depends  upon 
your  making  this  renunciation  of  your  rights^ 
you  are  ready  to  do  so,  but  not  till  then.  Doubt-^ 
less,  they  will  tutor  her, — doubtless,  they  will 
endeavour  to  work  upon  her  mind  by  every  ar- 
gument and  inducement — and  many  may  be  de- 
vised which  we  cannot  foresee — but  you,  on 
your  part,  must  use  your  opportunity  to  the 
best  advantage:  pess  her  home  with  all  the 
words  of  love  and  passion,—- call  to  her  mind 
the  days  gone  by,  the  scenes,  the  affections  of 
childhood ;  show  her  how  shamefully  you  have 
been  deceived ;  let  her  know  the  frauds  whicb 
have  been  put  upon  herself  Make  her  com- 
prehend, that  it  was  for  you  she  was  destined 
by  her  father ;  and,  if  you  will,  let  her  know 
your  generous  intentions ;  tell  her  that  for  her 
happiness  you  are  ready  to  saerifioe  not  only 
your  ri^ts  and  your  inheritance,  but  even  her- 
self. Then,  Parbleu !  if  you  do  not  win  her^ 
you  are  better  without  her." 

The  old  commander  rubbed  his  hands,  ex- 
claiming, "  He  will  win  her,  he  wiU  win  her  1 
Don't  be  afraid ;  she  is  quite  ready  to  be  won. 
She  loves  him  already,  man — she  always  has 
loved  him  ;  only  the  poor  little  soul  did  not  un- 
derstand what  it  was" 

**  But  suppose,"  said  De  Montigni  in  a  mus- 
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ing  tone,  "  suppose  all  this  takes  place  as  we 
would  have  it :  suppose  I  am  blessed  to  the 
utmost  of  my  hopes  and  beyond  my  deserts, 
that  I  find  her  willing  to  be  mine,  unwilling  to 
be  his,  what  is  the  next  step  to  be  taken  V 

•*Ay,  that  is  the  question."  replied  Chas- 
seron,  "  and  one  not  very  easy  to  resolve.  I  will 
give  you  my  opinion,  fairly,  though  it  may  be 
wrong.  However,  you  may  follow  it  or  not  as 
you  like.  Bold  measures  are  fitted  for  danger- 
ous circumstances;  and  deceit,  such  as  has 
been  used  towards  you,  will  justify  you  in  em- 
ploying means  which,  were  it  otherwise  I  would 
not  advise,  and  you  ought  not  to  follow.  If 
you  find  her  disposed  to  give  her  hand  to  you, 
and  you  make  open  and  decided  opposition  to 
the  scheme  which  they  themselves  have  de- 
vised, a  thousand  to  one  you  will  be  driven  out 
of  the  chateau,  and  ail  the  influence  of  her 
guardian,  even  to  compulsion  kself,  may  per- 
haps be  used  to  force  her  into  a  marriage  with 
your  rival.  In  the  present  condition  of  the 
country,  it  will  be  difilcult  to  enforce  your  rights, 
80  long  as  she  remains  here ;  by  no  means  dif- 
ficult for  them,  in  the  course  of  a  year  or  two, 
to  drive  her,  by  persecution,  into  the  arms  of  a 
man  she  hates.  I  would  advise  you,  then,  all 
these  things  considered,  not  to  let  them  folly 
know,  all  that  takes  place  between  you.  Give 
no  decided  answer  the  moment  your  interview 
is  over ;  but  say  they  shall  know  your  resolu- 
tion on  the  following  day.  Take  advantage  of 
the  time ;  and  having  gained  her  consent,  and 
arranged  your  plan,  fly  with  her  at  once  to  the 
camp  of  the  King.  Beyond  all  doubt  Henry, 
as  soon  as  he  is  informed  of  her  father's  inten- 
tions regarding  you,  will  bestow  her  hand  upon 
you.  He  is  a  good-humoured  man  enough; 
frank  and  free ;  and  has  a  weakness  for  all  love 
afl^airs.  He  will  be  glad  enough,  too,  to  secure 
the  support  of  the  houses  of  De  Montigni  and 
Marennes  to  his  own  cause ;  for  at  present  he 
is  a  king  without  a  kingdom ;  a  soldier  with- 
out money;  and,  by  my  faith,  too,  a  husband 
jyithout  a  wife.  However,  you  need  not  fear 
nis  taking  yours,  for  they  do  say  he  is  over 
head  and  ears  in  love  just  now  with  another 
person ;  otherwise  I  would  not  answer  for  him." 

De  Montigni  smiled :  "  You  are  no  courtier, 
Monsieur  Chasseron,"  he  said,  *<  and  your  plan 
suits  me  well ;  but  there  may  be  difllculties  in 
the  execution." 

«*  Pooh,  boy  I— None,  none,"  cried  his  uncle ; 
**  the  business  will  be  quite  easy.  Here  are  old 
Estoc  and  I  as  full  of  stratagems  as  the  Duchess 
of  Montpensier.  We  have  had  all  our  cunning 
1x)ttled  up  for  these  ten  years,  since  I  got  that 
cursed  wound ;  and  we*H  arrange  between  us  a 
plan  for  getting  you  all  out  of  the  chateau,  so 
that  no  one  shall  know  anything  about  it,  for 
«ight  hours  at  least.  The  King  is  besieging 
Dreux  they  say ;  and  you  can  soon  reach  his 
camp." 

'*But  can  I  persuade  Rose  to  consent!" 
asked  De  Montigni. 

"  To  be  sure,  to  be  sure,"  answered  the  old 
conmiander*,  *'when  she  sees  that  there  is 
nothing  else  for  it,  she  wonH  hesitate.  Besides, 
your  taking  her  off  to  the  King's  camp,  is  not 
as  if  you  were  running  away  with  her  to  marry 
her  without  any  authority.^* 

'^CertaiaJiy  DOt,**  Boid  Chasseron;  "remem- 


ber to  impress  that  upon  her  mind :  first,  that 
it  is  according  to  her  father's  own  disposition, 
that  she  gives  you  her  hand ;  secondly,  that 
the  King*s  ri^ht  to  the  guardianship  of  a  noble 
ward,  is  paramount  to  that  of  your  uncle,  and 
quite  supercedes  it." 

"  And  you  think,"  asked  De  Montigni,  "  that 
I  may  be  perfectly  sure  of  Hei\ry's  conduct !" 

"  Perfectly,"  replied  Chasseron. 

<*  I  will  be  answerable  for  that,"  said  the 
commander  in  a  grave  and  emphatic  tone.  '*  I 
will  pledge  my  honour,  which  was  never  yet 
forfeit,  that  His  Majesty  shall  bestow  upon  you 
the  hanu  of  Rose  d'Albret,  as  soon  as  you  reach 
his  camp  and  all  the  circumstanoes  are  explain* 
ed  to  him." 

**  Weil,  then,"  saM  De  Montigni, "  my  course 
is  dear,  and  my  oonduct  deckled.  If  the  hopes 
that  you  have  raised  prove  just,  and  that  sweet 
girl  consents,  we  will  fly  as  has  been  proposed. 
If  not,  and  I  am  disappointed,  I  will  make  the 
renunciation  which  is  demanded  of  me,  raise  my 
own  retainers,  join  the  King,  and,  fighting  fyr 
my  lawful  sovereign,  will  wed  myself  to  honour 
as  my  only  bride." 

••  I  trust,  sir,"  said  the  good  fanner,  *•  you 
may  ere  long  be  able  to  serve  the  Beamois, 
as  they  call  nim,  not  only  with  your  own  re- 
tainers, but  with  those  of  Marennes  and  Lian- 
court  too." 

'*  God  send  it — God  send  it !"  cried  the  com- 
mander ;  "  and  I  will  get  into  the  saddle,  too, 
if  the  devil  were  in  my  hip  instead  of  a  pistol 
ball.  Come  along,  Estoc ;  you  and  I  will  go 
and  lay  out  a  plan  for  carrying  off  the  lady,  and 
I  will  let  Louis  know  the  result  to-morrow  by 
daybreak : — But  mind  you  do  your  part  well,  my 
boy.  No  shyness — no  diffidence— go  right  to 
the  point  at  once.  Tell  her  all  about  it,  and  let 
her  judge  for  herself  Now,  Monsieur  de  Chas- 
seron, Estoc  and  I  will  see  you  to  your  room," 
and  thus  saying,  they  took  leave  of  De  Montigni, 
and  retreated  for  the  night. 


CHAPTER  VHI. 

Wb  must  now  give  a  efcort  space,  a  very  short 
spaoe  indeed,  to  Rose  d*Albret,  who,  after  speak- 
ing a  few  moments  with  her  uncle,  the  priest, 
and  Chaxeul,  had  rethred  to  her  own  chamber  in 
search  of  solitary  meditation .  There,  however, 
she  found  her  maid  waiting  for  her,  it  having 
been  her  custom  foraome  weeks,  since  Chazeul 
had  taken  up  his  residence  at  the  chateau,  to 
quit  the  rest  of  the  party  as  soon  after  supper 
as  possible. 

**  There,  take  off  this  stiff  gown,  Blanchette ; 
give  me  a  dressing  gown,  undo  and  comb  my 
hair;  and  then  you  may  go  and  gossip  with 
Monsieur  de  Montigni's  servants.  They  have 
just  come  from  Italy,  and  will  tell  yon,  I  don't 
doubt,  how  much  prettier  the  girls  of  France  are 
than  those  on  the  other  side  of  the  Alps.  I  will 
undress  myself,  when  I  feel  sleepy." 

**  Indeed,  Mademoiselle,  I  don't  want  to  gos- 
sip with  them,"  said  Blanchette  ;  'Mf  I  talk  with 
anybody,  it  shall  be  with  Alphonso,  Monsieur  de 
Chazeul's  head  valet.  He  is  a  fine  man,  and  a 
gay  one,  like  his  master.  Ay,  indeed.  Monsieur 
de  Chazeul  is  something  like  a  man." 
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•SUM  d'AlbfBl  tBTnad  soddcniy  towards  her, 
ami  fixed  her  eyes  upo*  her  face,  asking,  **  How 
SBwb  has  be  gifen  you,  Btaaehstte  1** 

**  Lord,  Maileaioiseilet''  cried  the  ghrl,  tum- 
iagcnmsoo. 

^Yea«  Blanehette,  I  wish  to  know,**  said 
Rose ;  «*  tell  me  exactly  hiiw  much  he  has  given 
you.  These  foe  gcfitlemen  think  that  a  lady*s 
heart  can  never  be  woo  rightly  without  hribing 
her  maid ;  and  therefore,  just  irt  proportion  to 
the  nannber  of  crowns  yon  have  received,  I 
ahall  jadge  that  Monsieur  de  Chazeul  values  my 
Jove.  I  am  qaite  serious,  so  mind  yoa  reckon 
«q»  exactly/' 

The  fill  evideatiy  did  not  clearly  see  whether 
ber  mistress  spoke  ironically  or  not,  but  the 
tone  of  Rose  d'Alhret  was  so  serious,  that  she 
inelioed  to  the  tatter  opinion,  and  answered 
liesiutingly. "  Why  of  course.  Mademoiselle,  he 
has  gtvea  me  seme  little  presents  at  different 
times,  as  ail  gentlemen  do  when  they  are  in 
love" 

•* Little  presents!'*  cried  Rose  in  the  same 
tofw,  **why  then  he  values  me  little.  But 
count  up,  coaot  up,  Btaochette,  bow  much  alto- 
gether.'* 

**  Why,  may  be,  perhaps  a  hundred  crowns  in 
the  wbnie,  Miidemi»iselle,'*  answered  the  maid. 

"A  handred  crowns!"  cried  Rose  d'Albret, 
^  I  ara  worth  more  than  that ;  and  (*11  tell  you 
what,  Bianchette,  you  are  a  great  fo4il  if  ever  you 
aay  a  word  in  his  fovour  again,  unless  he  gives 
joo  treble  as  OMch.  So  you  look  to  it,  undo 
jny  hair,  and  make  haste." 

The  girl  obeyed  the  orders  she  received,  and 
then,  by  ber  mistress's  direction,  led  her.  The 
HMment  she  was  gone,  however.  Rose  shook 
ber  head  sadly,  and  burst  into  tears,  exclaiming, 
^^  Alas,  that  they  should  thus  fill  me  with  sus- 
picion !  i  am  bouglit  and  sold  like  the  goods  of 
a  ooarket.  No  one  C4>mes  near  me  that  is  not 
brthed  or  oorrapted  by  some  means.  I  have  no- 
where to  torn  for  advice,  or  sympathy,  or  con- 
aolatioa.  What  is  the  meaning  of  all  this  t  Am 
I  to  believe  that  it  is  poor  Rose  d'Albret,  he 
«e^ts1  B(o,  no,  he  would  Uke  other  means  to 
win  love,  if  love  were  all  he  wanted.  Bat  I  will 
know,  I  will  see  into  the  bottom  of  his  heart 
b^hre  I  giro  him  my  hand.  Give  hnn  my 
baodl  Oh  Ood!  to  think  that  the  day  is 
eoottiig  so  soon !  But  I  will  have  some  better 
tBstfht :  and  if  they  nse  such  art  with  me, 
aondy  I  may  be  exeosed  for  practising  some 
with  them." 

Rose  d'Albret  leaned  her  head  upon  her  hand, 
and  thooght  long  and  bHterly;  but  her  mind 
was  DOW  pursuing  another  course ;  the  hnage 
of  De  Monttgni  had  risen  up  before  her.  Nor 
would  it  be  banished,  though  she  was  afraid  to 
look  opoa  it  steadily.  **He  is  very  little 
eltanged,"  she  said  to  herself;  «*  I  can  ti:aoe  all 
Uie  featares  of  the  boy  in  the  man  He  has 
loet  his  gay,  light-hearted  laugh,  hiiwever — his 
choerful  look  that  spread  light  amund  him.  He 
has  grown  grave  and  stern.  Can  he  have  suffer^ 
ed  I  Disappinnted  hivp,  perhaps,  has  done  its 
sad  woft  upon  his  heart.  Oh,  that  I  could 
eomfort  him !" 

.She  thfiught  again,  and  oth^  images  seem^ 
tn  present  themselves ;  for   after  a  moment's 
oilMr  rousinf,  she  startSd  up,  crying  **  God  for- 
bid '  God  forbid !    Ah  !  what  would  come  of  it, 
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if  ft  were  se  t  'Bain,  destroction,  des(*lr  ton  to 
all  perhaps !  Would  I  had  resisted  finiity  from 
the  irst!  Yet  I  have  promised  nothing.  I 
hare  been  but  passive  in  the  hands  of  others. 
I  have  heard  my  fhte  announced,  and  made  no 
answer.  'Tis  a  vain  fancy  aAer  all.  He  hard- 
ly spoke  to  me,  looked  cold  and  askance — per- 
haps he  is  offpnded-^no,  not  offhnded ;  griev- 
ed, mortified,  disappointed,  perhaps.  Heaven  ! 
where  are  my  fancies  leading  mel  And  yet  I 
often  tfaooght  when  my  eyes  met  his,  that  there 
was  a  look  of  tenderness,  almost  of  pity,  in  his 
face,  mournful  yet  afl^tionate.  Would  that  I 
knew  what  is  passing  in  his  heart !  Yet  what 
would  It  avail  1 — I  know  not. — It  might  perhaps 
avail  to  saveoe  both  from  misery — or  plunge  us 
into  greater.  "Tis  useless  to  think  of  such 
things ;  I  wUI  leave  fate  to  take  its  course,  and 
shape  my  own  as  opportunity  o<M5urs.  But  I 
may  at  least  strive  to  gain  some  knowledge  of 
this  man's  character  and  objects ;  and,  if  I  do 
assume  a  sphrit  different  from  my  own  lo  fathom 
the  depth  of  his,  surely  it  may  be  forgiven  when 
the  cause  Is  so  p«iwerfbl.  I  fear^I  much  fear 
that  I  am  wedding  cold  deceit,  and  treachery, 
and  wretchedness,  f  wiH  sooner  die  iirst-^ 
sooner  resign  all  f  have,  hide  me  in  a  convent, 
if  needs  must  he,  and  spend  my  life  In  prayer. 
But  I  will  read  his  heart  first.  Perhaps  1  do 
him  wrong.  His  motives  may  be  generous  and 
noble  for  aught  I  know ;  and  yet  I  cannot  but 
doubt  it.  If  they  were  so,  why  such  shrewd 
steps  to  surround  me  by  those  who  do  nought 
but  praise  him  t  There  is  a  want  of  truth  and 
nature  in  it,  that  bring  suspicion  whether  I  will 
or  not.  De  Mf>ntigni*s  very  coldness  has  more 
of  love  in  it  — Poor  De  Montigni,  what  can  have 
changed  him  so  t  1*11  find  some  means  of  speak- 
ing to  him,  and,  if  I  can,  will  give  him  consola- 
tion. He  used  to  love  me  much  when  we  were 
both  young;  and.  If  he  have  any  deep  grief  at 
his  heart,  it  wilt  soothe  and  comfort  him  to  hear 
words  of  sympathy  from  the  lips  of  Rose 
d'Albret.  I  loved  him,  too,  always;  and  I 
could  love  him  still— if  it  were  right.'* 

But  there  she  paused,  and  would  not  thhik 
how  much  she  might  k)ve  him.  She  was  like 
a  child  who  comes  to  the  pieoipice's  edge,  peers 
over,  and  runs  away  in  haste,  lest  he  should  see 
the  M\  danger,  and,  with  giddy  brain,  fhU 
over. 

"Hark,"  she  oontinoed,  "there  is  OhttMu) 
singing  in  the  rooms  below.  I  will  pot  out  the 
light,  and  hie  to  bed.  He  is  like  the  night-raven 
that  fitncied  himself  a  nightingale;  But  I  can 
stop  my  ears ;  and,  undressing  hastily,  she  re- 
tired to  bed :  hut  steep  was  fiir  from  her ;  and, 
for  many  an  hour,  she  lay  revolving  plans  of 
what  she  would  say  and  do  on  the  morrow. 
Still,  thoughts  she  was  afraid  of,  would  intrude; 
still,  bef(>re  she  was  aware  of  it,  her  fancy  was 
busy  with  De  Montigni ;  still  her  repugnance  to 
the  union  wkh  Ohaseol  grew  more  and  more 
strong,  and  it  was  not  till  half  the  ni^ht  was 
spent,  that  at  length  she  closed  her  eyes  in  sleep. 
She  heard  Blanchetie  come  late  into  the  ante- 
room where  the  maid's  bed  was  placeil ;  she 
heard  her  breathe  hard  soon  after,  in  the  dull 
sleep  of  selfish  content ;  she  heard  8<»und  after 
s<»und  in  the  chateau,  indicating  ibst  all  were 
seeking  rep<»8e;  and  at  length,  when  every 
other  noise  was  still,  the  deep  bell  of  the  dock  ' 
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first  striking  one,  then  two.  But  the  third  hour 
did  Dot  find  her  senses  waking. 

It  was  daylight  the  next  morning,  though  it 
was  her  habit  to  rise  early,  when  her  maid 
called  her;  and  Rocie  at  once  perceived  that 
there  was  a  tale  behind  the  meaning  look  on 
the  girl's  face.  "  Well,  Blanohetie,**  she  said, 
*'  what  is  it  ?  You  have  got  something  to  tell. 
Spt  ak  it  quickly,  girl,  I  du  nut  love  to  wait.*' 

**  Ah  seigneur !  mademoisi-Ue,"  replied  the 
maid,  **  I  have  heard  such  high  words  just  now 
in  the  hall  between  the  Count,  and  Monsieur 
de  Chazeul,  and  Monsieur  de  Montigni." 

The  colour  fled  from  the  cheek  ol'  Rose  d*Al- 
bret ;  but  she  strove  hard  to  ask  in  a  calm  and 
indifierent  tone,  what  the  dispute  was  about. 

**  That  I  cannot  tell,  mademoiselle,"  replied 
the  girl,  who,  hke  so  many  people  in  her  sta- 
tion, only  gathered  sulhcient  information  to 
alarm,  but  not  enlighten ;  "  All  I  know  is,  Mon- 
sieur de  I Jancourt  looked  very  angry,  and  spoke 
▼ery  high,  and  the  Marquis  too  ;  and  Monsieur 
de  MoQiigiH  replied  coldly  to  my  Lord,  saying, 
'  I  must  hear  that  from  her  own  hps.  sir,  with 
no  one  present  to  restrain  her.*  But  when 
Monsieur  de  Chazeul  said  something  I  did  not 
hear,  the  Baron  turned  upon  him  like  a  lion, 
and  answered  *  Silence,  sir !  or  I  shall  forget 
you  are  my  cousin.  You  bavo  heard  my  an- 
swer. Be  it  as  you  like.  I  seek  not  the  con- 
ference you  seem  so  afraid  to  grant,  but  without 
it,  I  sign  away  no  right  that  I  possess ;'  and 
then  the  Marquis  replied,  with  a  scornful  air, 
'you  are  mistaken,  sir;  I  fear  no  conference 
between  a  lady  who  loves  me  and  a  boy  like 
jou.  There  is  no  great  rivalry  to  dread.  So, 
to  keep  peace  in  tlie  house,  you  shall  have  this 
interview,  and  that  right  soon  ;'  and  then  he 
turned  round  and  came  towards  the  door,  be- 
hind which  I  stood,  and  so  I  came  away." 

"  Hark !"  cried  Rose  d'Albret,  »*  there  is  some 
one  knocking  at  the  ante-chamber  door,  see 
who  is  there  !  Say  I  am  not  dressed,  but  will 
he  so  soon." 

**  It  is  Monsieur  de  Chazeul,  mademoiselle," 
ezclaixped  the  girl,  after  going  out  and  return- 
ing ;  "  be  bade  me  tell  you  that  the  weather  has 
grown  warmer,  tlie  frost  gone,  and  the  morning 
is  fair  and  sun-shiny,  if  when  you  are  dressed, 
yoQ  will  join  him  on  the  ramparts,  for  he  wishes 
to  speak  with  you." 

Roi^  laid  her  hand  upon  her  brow,  thought 
for  A  moment,  and  then  exclaimed,  **  I  wdl  go. 
Quick,  dress  me,  Blanchette.    I  will  go." 

H»v  toilet  waa  concluded  much  sooner  than 
usual ;  and  in  a  short  time,  avoiding  the  great 
hal]»  she  was  gliding  along  with  a  palpitating 
hmift  and  unsteady  step,  by  a  passage  which 
led  direct  to  tiie  walls.  Before  she  opened  the 
door  between  the  house  and  the  rampart,  how- 
ever.  Rose  d'Albret  paused  and  meditated  for 
a  moment,  pressed  her  hand  upon  her  side  as 
if  to  stop  the  beating  within,  and  then  saying, 
'*  So — so  shall  it  be,"  she  went  out. 

Chazeul  was  walking  away  from  her.  towards 
the  end  ;  but  he  turned  the  next  moment,  and 
as  soon  as  he  saw  her,  hastened  his  pace  to 
mei'i  hor.  Rose  advanced  deliberately,  but  was 
not  a  little  surprised,  when,  on  coming  near, 
Chazeul  threw  his  amui  round  her  and  attcmpt- 
^  to  press  his  lips  upon  hers.  She  repelled 
Aja  m  a  moment,  irith  a  look  of  indignant 


scorn,  but  the  next  instant  she  calmed  the  ex- 
pression of  her  countenance,  and  said,  *•"  Nay, 
nay,  Monsieur  de  Ctiazeul,  you  forget  you  are 
not  my  husband  yet,  and  never  may.  be.  So 
take  no  liberties,  i  beg,  or  1  go  in  this  moment.'* 

"  And  never  may  bo  !"  cried  Chazeul.  Oh, 
that  is  settled  beyond  all  power  of  recall,  sweet 
Rose.  I  have  your  guardian's  promise,  signed 
and  sealed,  dear  kd> ,  bo  that  cither  Ro^^e  d* Al- 
brct  is  my  wile  or  a  cloistered  nun  for  life." 

*'  Well,  that  is  one  alternative,  at  all  events. 
Monsieur,"  she  answered  ;  **  not  a  very  pleas- 
ant one  indeed,  nor  one  that  I  am  likely  to 
adopt ;  but  i>till,  do  not  c.onbider  me  as  your 
wife,  till  I  am  so  ;  and  take  no  hberties,  if  you 
would  have  me  .stay  with  you." 

'*  Nay,  this  is  but  what  all  lovers  take  and 
grant,"  replied  Chazeul :  ''  howeve.  be  it  as 
you  will  for  the  present,  sweet  Ros^ 

*' Lovers!"  repeated  Madem^iseilt-  i^lbret, 
"  pray  put  the  matter  on  its  right  ^borini<.  Cha- 
zeul. It  is  belter  that  we  shou'd  im-J^nUAnd 
each  other  clearly.  This  proposed  a^^auce  is 
what  is  called  a  manage,  de  cont^cnaru*  I  look 
upon  it  as  such ;  and  so  do  you  at  your  heart. 
I  am  not  one  to  love  easily.  Doahiies?  I  &hali 
love  my  husband,  when  he  is  so ;  but  in  the 
mean  time,  all  that  either  of  us  looks  to  is,  a 
certain  change  in  our  position  fur  the  better. 
I  view  the  matter  quite  reasonably  ;  and  so  do 
you,  though  you  think  it  right  to  affect  a  little 
passion.  Not  that  I  am  insensible  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  having  a  handsome  husband,  of 
reputation  and  distinction ;  nor  you  to  that  of 
having  a  pretty  and  well  dressed  wife ;  but,  as 
the  principal  question,  there  are  higher  points 
involved  than  mere  inclination.  Deal  with  me 
therefore  candidly,  Chazeul,  and  do  not  make 
the  unnecessary  attempt  to  deceive  me  with  a 
show  of  passion  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
affair." 

Had  Rose  d'Albret  assumed  a  warmer  tone, 
Chazeul  might  at  once  have  suspected  her ;  but 
her  calm  and  reasoning  manner  was  so  consist- 
ent with  his  own  notions,  that  he  aided  to  de- 
ceive himself;  and  judging  her  cold,  and  inca- 
pable of  any  strong  passion,  felt  more  secure 
than  ever  of  the  success  of  his  schemes. 
"  Well,  Rose,"  he  said,  **  I  do  love  you,  what- 
ever you  may  think ;  and  so  do  you  love  me,  I 
believe.  But  to  speak  of  these  higher  matters 
that  you  talk  of:  our  marriage  is  certainly, 
under  every  consideration,  the  best  devised  al- 
liance of  the  times.  You  know  that  the  esUlee 
of  Chazeul  are  very  large,  but  still  not  large 
enough  to  give  me  that  power  and  in^uence 
which  I  might  obtain.  The  estates  of  Maren- 
nes  are  nearly  equal ;  and  therefore  by  my  mar- 
riage with  you,  according  to  your  father's  and 
your  guardian's  wishes,  i  well  nigh  double  my 
station  and  importance.  Uut  there  is  some-» 
thing  more,  dear  Rose,  in  favour  of  this  mar- 
riage; my  generous  uncle  settles  on  me  the 
whole  estates  of  Liancourt,  which  add  vast 
weight  to  all  the  rest,  so  that  no  member  of  the 
Holy  Union  —  ay,  hardly  Mayenne  himself — 
will  be  able  to  compete  with  me  in  wealth  and 
influence.  Splendour  and  power  are  before  us. 
Rose,  such  as  princes  might  envy ;  and  there 
is  hut  one  difficulty." 

'•  Ha  !  What  is  that  1"  crMd  bit  fiur  com- 
panioD,  in  an  eager  tone. 
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«  Wby»  it  is  this,"  ie|4ied  ths  Maraois»  wiib 
some  dight  hesitatioo,  **  this  bo^r,  De  Montigsi, 
you  know,  has  been  tent  for  to  sign  tbe  coa- 
toct  and  tbe  necessary  papers.  My  onole 
generously  offers  him,  as  his  share  of  the  in* 
heritance,  all  the  rich  benefices  at  the  disposal 
of  the  bouse  of  Liancuurt.  He  may  hold  tbent, 
lU  but  tbe  bishopric,  without  catering  tbe 
duirch ;  but  if  be  chooses  to  take  that  pKofes* 
lioo — and  he  is  fit  for  nothing  else — the  bishop- 
ric can  be  easily  secured  to  him  also,  and  then 
ais  portion  will  be  even  larger  in  revenue  than 
mine.  It  is  necessary,  however,  in  order  to 
avoid  afler-litigatioo,  that  he  should  sign  a  re- 
DQociation  in  regard  to  the  estates ;  but  this  he 
refuses  to  do  till — '* 

"Offer  him  something  more,"  cried  Rose 
d'Aibret,  willing  to  try  him  thoroughly  ;  "  give 
bim  the  farm  of  MarciUy.  You  will  acarcely 
miss  it;  and  it  will  serve  to  make  matters 
easy." 

*'  It  is  a  rich  farm,"  answered  Chazeul,  sha- 
king his  bead ;  '*  but  that  is  not  the  question. 
Hose.  He  will  not  sign  till  he  bears  from  your 
own  lips,  that  it  is  your  wish  he  should." 

"  I  wifl  speak  to  him/*  said  the  young  lady. 
"  I  win  speak  to  him  directly." 

•*Nay.  bear  me  first,  sweet  Rose,"  replied 
ChazeoL  **  Make  your  words  short  with  him. 
Merely  say,  that  this  marriage  having  been  de- 
cided and  your  hand  promised  to  me,  you  are 
phiced  in  a  situation  of  great  embarrassment  by 
his  conduct." 

••  I  can  say  that  with  truth,"  answered  Rose 
d*Albret ;  *'  bat  then,"  she  added,  "  if  I  find  he 
remains  firm,  may  I  not  ofier  him  Marcill^  1" 

**  It  is  unnecessary,"  said  Chazeul,  with  an 
impatient  look ;  **  for  he  has  given  his  word, 
and  win  not  break  it,  to  sign  the  papers,  if  you 
but  express  a  wish  that  be  should." 

**  Oh,  I  cannot  ask  him,"  replied  Rose  d'Al- 
bret,  '*  I  cannot  distinctly  ask  him,  Monsieur  de 
Chazeul." 

^  And  pray  why  not!"  demanded  Chaxeulyin 
some  surprise. 

^  Oh,  for  nmny  reasons,  which  I  should  think 
yon  would  see  at  once,"  answered  Mademoiselle 
d'Albret.  **In  the  first  place,  it  would  be 
laying  myself  under  an  obligation  which  I  may 
find  It  difficult  to  aequit.  All  I  can  do  is  to 
tell  bim  truly  whajL  I  feel,  to  tell  him  the  em- 
barrassment into  which  these  events  may  cast 
me,  and  then  to  let  him  deliver  me  from  them 
if  he  wilt" 

"  Ab !  here  comes  father  Walter,"  said  Cba- 
xenl ;  hot  tbe  announcement  gave  no  pleasure  ta 
Ro^e  d'Aibret ;  for  she  felt  that  there  would  be 
mora  difficulty  in  concealipg  from  his  eyes  what 
were  tbe  real  feelings  of  her  heart  than  from 
ibose  of  Chazeul,  already  tHinded  by  hit  own 
•elf-confidence. 

Happily  for  har,  boweveri  iather  Walter  had 
ftxed  upon  his  own  course  ;  and  trusting  to  the 
power  which  he  had  always  posseased  over  her 
Blind,  he  thought  to  bind  ber  not  by  promlse«, 
kut  l^  principles,  forgetting  that  when  he  bim- 
bM  favoured  art  and  deceit,  tbe  slightest  aoci- 
tfetot  might  discover  tbe  whole  and  free  her  from 
the  bonds  which  he  strove  to  impose  upon  her. 
As  he  approached,  he  beckoned  Chazeul  apart, 
sajinf,  **  I  have  a  message  for  you.  Monsieur 
de  Chazeul.     Good  morning,  my  daughter,  I 


would  speak  a  word  or  two  with  yon  in  a  mo^ 
ffieat — now,  Chazeul,"  he  continued,  when  Ross 
had  advanced  a  step  or  two,  *'  what  has  been 
doael" 

"  She  does  not  exactly  promise,"  said  Cha- 
zeul, "  but  she  owns  that  his  conduct  places  her 
in  circumMances  of  great  embarrassment,  and 
says  she  will  tell  him  so — but  I  am  sure  sbs 
wUl  do  what  we  wish.  However,  perhaps  it 
might  be  better  to  wait  till  my  mother  comes, 
before  we  grant  him  this  interview." 

**  I  do  not  know,"  replied  the  priest  thonght- 
fully ;  **  if  we  do,  it  will  be  impossible  to  prevent 
De  Mootigni  from  having  in  tbe  meantime  some 
private  conference  with  the  good  old  command- 
er, which  he  has  not  obtained  as  yet,  for  the  M. 
man  is  not  yet  np,  and  the  young  one  is  walk- 
ing in  the  ball  But  if  they  once  meet  to  dis- 
cuss this  aflair,  the  fact  will  come  out,  that  Ma- 
demoiselle d'Albret  was  really  destined  by  her 
father  for  your  cousin.  No  one  can  tell  what 
eflect  that  may  have  upon  her,  and  therefore  it 
may  be  better  to  let  their  confinrenoe  take  place 
before  be  knows  it.  Once  get  his  signature,, 
and  the  matter  is  irrevocable.  At  present  he  is. 
only  vaguely  aware  that  he  has  a  claim  to  the^ 
estates.  He  makes  some  merit,  indeed,  with  her, 
of  bis  willingness,  for  ber  happiness  to  resign 
his  right,  but  that  will  not  at  all  counterbalance 
the  impression  we  have  produced  on  her  mind 
that,  in  marrying  you,  ahe  is  fulfilling  tbe  wish- 
es of  her  parents,  and  the  engagemenu  that  they 
had  made.  We  had  every  right,  indeed,  to  pro- 
duce such  an  impression ;  for  the  moment  that 
De  Montigni  renounoes  the  estatea  in  your  fa- 
vour, you  become  the  person  pointed  out  in  the 
contract." 

"  Pshaw !  never  mind  whether  it  is  right  or 
wrong,"  replied  Chazeul ;  "so  that  the  end  be 
gained.  But  I  see  what  yoo  mean ;  yon  are 
right,  we  must  get  the  interview  over,  before  he 
gains  further  information.  Then,  bis  word  ooca 
giveui  he  will  not  shrink  from  it.  I  am  sura 
she  will  do  it,  though  she  says  that  she  cannot 
distinctly  ask  him  to  censoat,  or  lay  herself  un- 
der an  obligation  to  him." 

'*That  is  all  the  better,"  replied  the  priest; 
had  she  promised  too  much,  I  might  have 
doubted,  from  what  I  saw  last  night ;  but  now 
go  you  to  your  unole  and  make  sore  that  there 
is  no  speech  between  De  Mootigni  and  tba 
commander ;  and  I  will  confirm  her  in  her  in- 
tentions, as  I  well  know  how>  I  will  join  yon 
in  ten  minutes  and  then  you  can  send  De  Mon- 
tigni up  here." 

Thui  saying  th^  parted ;  and,  with  his  usori 
slow  and  deliberate  step,  the  priest  advanced  to 
the  spot  where  Mademoiselle  d*  Albret  waa  waUt- 
ing  thoughtfully  alony  the  battlementa. 

**  There  is  a  question  I  wish  to  adt  you,  good 
(ather,"sajd  Rose»  beginning  the  conversation 
herself,  in  order  to  guide  it  in  tbe  direction  she 
thought  best ;  **  and  I  beg  you  would  answer 
me  frankly.  My  makl  tells  me  that  ahe  over- 
heard high  words  this  morning  between  De 
Montigni  and  my  guardian.  What  were  th^ 
about!" 

*"  Truly,  daoghtec**  replied  the  priest,  well- 
pleased  that  she  had  brought  forward  the  sub- 
ject at  once,  "  I  cannot  tell  yon  exactly  what 
took  plaoe,  for  I  was  not  present.  But  I  know 
that  the  conduct  of  Monsieur  de  Montigni  is 
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ffiTing  the  Coant  great  pain,  alienating  his  af- 1 
notion  from  him,  and  unless  something  is  done  I 
to  convince  him  how  wrong  he  is,  1  fear  we 
shall  have  scenes  of  quarrelling  and  confusion, 
the  curse  of  long  and  tedious  lawsuits,  ay,  and 
perhaps,  even  bloodshed." 

"  Indeed  !'*  exclaimed  Rose,  with  unaflected 
horror.  "  Ah  !  that  is  very  terrible.  How  can 
m  stop  it,  good  father  1 — ^What  is  the  cause  of 
aU  this  1" 

The  priest  was  well  satisfied  to  see  the  im- 
mediate eflTect  his  words  produced.  **  No  one 
eui  stop  it  my  dear  child/*  he  replied,  **  unless 
it  be  yourself.  I  believe  your  entreaties  would 
have  more  eflQsct  upon  the  mind  of  Monsieur  de 
Montigni  than  those  of  any  one ;  and  if  you 
ftil,  matters  must  take  their  course.  But,  at  all 
events,  if  you  exert  yourself  to  restore  peace, 
you  will  have  the  blessed 'satisfaction  of  having 
done  your  duty.  The  case  is  this,  my  child," 
he  continued,  before  Rose  could  reply  :  "  You 
are  bound  to  give  your  hand  to  Monsieur  de 
Chazeui,  by  all  those  obligations  which  must 
be  most  imperative  upon  a  woman  of  good 
feelmg  and  good  principles.  Your  uncle  is 
bound,  also,  by  the  tenor  of  his  contract  with 
your  father,  to  secure  to  this  your  future  hus- 
band the  estates  of  Liancourt ;  for  that  pur- 
pose, and  to  avoid  contentions  and  lawsuits, 
it  is  necessary  that  Monsieur  de  Montigni 
should  make  a  renunciation  of  any  claims,  real 
or  imaginary,  to  those  estates.  To  take  from 
him  all  cause  for  complaint,  your  guardian  has 
most  generously  consented  to  give  him  reve- 
nues, to  nn  equal  amount,  from  other  sources, 
and  that  immediately.  But  Monsieur  de  Mon- 
tigni resists,  talks  high  and  loud,  and  the  only 
thmK  that  seems  to  have  any  effect  upon  him  is 
the  thought  of  distressing  you,  who  were  brought 
up  with  him  as  a  sister." 

Rose  paused  thoughtfully  for  a  few  moments, 
rediiy  moved  and  affected  ;  and  the  priest,  who 
watched  each  change  of  her  countenance  with 
keen  and  practised  eyes,  fully  believed  that 
he  had  gained  the  day.  That  supposition  was 
confirmed,  when  she  said  in  a  low  and  agitated 
Toice,  **  Send  him  to  mo,  good  father,  send  him 
to  me !" 

••  I  will,  my  dear  daughter,"  answered  the 
priest ;  *«  for  I  feel  almost  sure  that  you  will  be 
able  to. persuade  him  to  a  nobler  and  more 
generons  line  of  conduct.  I  need  use  no  ex- 
hortations to  you,  daughter,  to  exert  your  great- 
est influence  to  restore  peace  in  this  family ; 
hut  let  me  say,  that  for  such  an  object  you  may 
he  well  justified  in  overstepping,  in  some  de- 
gree, the  bounds  which  a  timid  and  delicate 
woman  generally  prescribes  to  herself.  For 
this  high  purpose  you  may  well  urge  him  more 
warmly  and  vehemently  than  you  might  other- 
wise think  reasonable  and  proper,  and  niay 
hold  out  to  him  the  inducement  of  contributing 
to  your  happiness  and  peace,  with  a  view  to 
restore  again  tranquillity  and  comfort  in  a  house 
where  you  have  ever  been  treated  as  a  daugh- 
»ter." 

"Send  him  to  me.  good  father."  repeated 
Ri>se  d'Albret  '*  I  know  not  what  I  shall 
say  or  do  to  eflr«H»t  the  purpose  desired  ;  but  in 
former  days  De  Monlisni  was  always  generous 
a/7£/  af')/-iii'ny\ng ;  anil  if  1  ran  re8t<»re  peace 
wiiiuHit  any  act  of  injustice^  no  personal  sa- 


crifice on  my  part  will  seem  ^  much  for  me  te 
make." 

She  spoke  sincerely,  with  all  her  previous 
thoughts  and  feelings  thrown  into  confusion ; 
and,  with  a  pale  cheek  and  trembling  frame,  she 
seated  herself  upon  the  parapet,  and  covered 
her  eyes  with  her  hand. 

"I  will  send  him  this  moment,  my  child,** 
replied  the  priest,  convinced  even  by  her  visible 
agitation,  that  he  had  produced  the  efifect  he 
had  desired. 

"  Stay,  stay  a  moment,"  said  the  fair  girl  in 
a  faltering  tone ;  '*  I  am  troubled,  father,  let  me 
recover  myself  for  a  moment." 

"  As  long  as  you  will,"  replied  the  priest ; 
'*  but  the  sooner  such  a  painful  scene  is  over, 
the  better." 

"Now,"  said  Rose  d'Albret,  after  a  short 
paase,  "  now,  good  father ;  and  let  him  be 
quick,  for  I  fear  my  courage  will  fail." 

"  God's  blessing  go  with  your  good  work !" 
cried  father  Walter,  and  with  a  low  inclination 
of  the  head  he  retired. 

At  a  rapid  pace  he  sought  the  great  hall, 
where  he  found  Monsieur  de  Liancourt  sealed 
at  a  table,  and  pretending  to  write  a  letter, 
.though  the  agitated  shaking  of  his  hand  pre- 
vented him  from  tracing  more  than  one  or  two 
words  in  a  minute.  De  Montigni  was  walking 
up  and  down  on  the  other  side,  with  his  arms 
crossed  upon  his  chest,  and  his  eyes  bent  upon 
the  ground ;  and  Chazeui  was  standing,  play- 
ing with  the  hilt  of  his  sword,  near  the  door 
which  led  to  the  ramparts. 

"  All  is  right  and  safe,"  said  the  priest  in  a 
low  voice  to  the  Marquis  as  he  entered.  "  He 
has  not  seen  the  commander !" 

"  No,  no,"  whispered  Chazeui ;  "  but  the  eld 
man  must  be  down  soon.  He  is  later  than  usual." 

"  The  change  of  weather  always  affects  his 
wounds,"  replied  the  priest ;  **  but  the  sooner 
this  is  over  the  better. — Monsieur  de  Montigni," 
he  continued,  crossing  the  hall,  "  Mademoiselle 
d'Albret  wishes  to  speak  with  you  on  the  ram- 
parts." 

"  Very  well,"  replied  de  Montigni,  advancing 
towards  the  door.  But  pausing  in  the  midst 
of  the  hall,  and  drawing  up  his  head  proudly, 
he  added,  gazing  first  at  Monsieur  de  Liaa- 
court,  then  at  Chazeui,  "Remember,  gentle- 
men, I  am  to  have  one  hour  unwatched,  ua- 
listened  to,  unrestrained — ay,  and  unintermpt- 
ed  ;  and  if,  in  that  time.  Mademoiselle  d*AIbret 
distinctly  asks  me  to  sign  these  papers,  I  wiU 
do  it  before  noon  to-morrow.  That  is  our 
compact." 

"  So  be  it,"  answered  the  Count ;  and  Cha- 
zeui bent  his  head  with  a  sarcastic  smile. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

The  heart  of  poor  Rose  d'Albret  beat  so  fast 
as  she  sat  upon  the  battlements,  leaning  her 
head  and  arm  upon  the  stone  work  of  one  of 
the  embrasures,  that  she  feared  she  would  faint 
before  de  Montigni  appeared.  She  longed 
paperly  to  think  over  all  that  had  taken  place 
that  morning,  over  her  own  sensations,  over 
her  past,  over  her  future  conduct.  But  her 
ideas  were  all  in  wild  confusion;    and  she 
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could  not  command  her  mind  safBoieatly  to 

f:iTe  them  anything  like  order  and  precision. 
0  a  few  minutes,  however,  she  beard  a  step ; 
and  looking  round  towards  the  door  which  led 
across  the  drawbridge  into  the  chateau,  she 
saw  de  Montigni  advancing  towards  her  with  a 
quick  pace.  She  trembled  to  meet  him,  but  yet 
as  she  gazed  there  was  nothing  stern  or  harsh 
or  cold  in  his  countenance.  It  was  somewhat 
grave,  perhaps ;  but  still  there  was  a  light  in 
his  eyes,  a  look  of  hopefulness  and  satisfaction. 
It  was  more  like  that  of  the  youth  who  had 
%ft  her  five  years  before,  than  it  had  appeared 
aince  his  return;  and,  as  he  came  near,  be 
ikM  out  bis  band  towards  her,  saying,  **  Rose ! 
—dear  Rose !" 

She  could  not  resist  the  tone  and  the  manner ; 
tot  starting  up  at  once,  she  placed  both  her 
bands  in  bis,  while  the  warm  blood  of  emotion 
moonted  up  into  her  cheeks  and  forehead,  and 
made  her  whole  face  one  glow.  The  next  mo- 
ment her  eyes  were  drowned  in  tears ;  but  De 
Moatigni,  without  noticing  them,  drew  her  arm 
through  his,  and  led  her  towards  the  further 
^art  of  the  rampart,  while  good  old  Estoc,  with 
a  heavy  sword  by  his  side,  appeared  upon  the 
Ayiog  bridge,  and  leaned  over  the  chains,  look- 
tog  into  the  space  below. 

•*  Dry  your  tears,  dearest  Rose,**  said  De 
IContigni;  "dry  your  tears,  and  calm  your 
heart,  and  listen  with  your  whole  mind  to  one 
who  has  always  loved  you^as  a  boy,  as  a  youth, 
•a  a  man— one  who  is  ready  at  your  slightest 
word  to  make  any  or  every  sacrifice,  but  to 
procure  you  one  moment's  happiness." 

*"  Oh.  De  Montigni !"  exclaimed  Rose  d'Al- 
bret,  **  do  not  speak  to  me  so  tenderly,  do  not 
apeak  to  me  so  kindly,  or  any  little  calmness, 
any  tittle  power  over  my  mind  that  I  may  hope 
to  possess,  will  be  lost  altogether." 

**  Nay,  that  must  not  be.  Rose,*'  replied  De 
Montigni ;  **  I  have  need  of  your  full  attention, 
dearest  Rose,  and  I  have  not  come  here  to 
agitate  or  afflict  you.  I  have  sought  this  in- 
terview that  we  may  understand  each  other 
clearly  and  fully,  or  rather,  that  I  may  know 
and  be  quite  sure  that,  in  anything  I  do,  I  am 
really  consulting  your  wishes  and  your  happi- 
ness, and  that  you  are  not  deceived,  as  I  have 
been,  in  regard  to  the  circumstances  of  your 
position.** 

"Alas,  De  Montigni!'*  answered  his  fair 
eoropanion,  "  I  fear  no  explanation  can  deliver 
me  from  the  terrible  embarrassment  in  which  I 
am  placed.  Indeed,  indeed,  I  know  not  which 
way  to  turn  or  what  to  do.  I  would  give 
worlds,  1  would  do  anything,  to  restore  peace 
to  this  family,  but  I  have  no  right  to  a8k  you  to 
make  sacrifices,  I  have  no  right  to  injure  or  to 
distress  you." 

••  Talk  not  of  sacrifices,  Rose,**  replied  De 
Montigni  in  a  mournful  tone;  "talk  not  of 
sacrifices  to  me.  I  am  ready  to  make  any,  all 
for  your  dear  sake.  You  have  nothing  to  do 
but  to  command,  and  I  will  obey ;  but  it  is  upon 
the  sole  condition  ihat  I  know  it  to  be  for  your 
happiness ;  and  first,  Rose,  let  me  beseech  you 
to  tell  me,  how  you  conceive  you  stand  regard- 
ing this  marriage." 

**  r  do  not  understand  you,"  replied  Made- 
moiselle d'Albret;  *'how  do  you  mean,  De 
Montigni  1" 


**  We  have  but  an  hour.  Rose,  for  all  that  we 
have  to  say,"  answered  De  Montigni,  "there- 
fore forgive  me  if  I  ask  you  plain  and  straight- 
forward questions  upon  subjects  into  which  I 
have,  perhaps,  no  right  to  inquire ;  and  answer 
me  candidly  and  frankly — I  kmiw  you  will 
First,  dearest  Rose,  is  it  love,  or  what  you 
consider  duty,  that  binds  you  to  Nicholas  de 
Chazeul!" 

"  Duty,  dnty,"  replied  Rose  d* Albret  eagerly  ; 
then  placing  her  hand  upon  her  brow,  she 
thought  for  an  instant,  and  added  with  a  melan- 
choly shake  of  the  head,  "Lovet  Ah,  no! 
Alas,  love  baa  little  to  do  with  it,  on  eitbar 
side  !'* 

"  Then  almost  all  my  questions  are  anawer- 
ed.  Rose,"  replied  De  Montigni,  taking  her 
hand,  and  pressing  it  in  his  own. 

"  Nay,  do  not,  do  not,  Louis,*'  said  hia  fair 
companion ;  **  you  agitate,  you  alarm  me.  I 
must  do  my  duty.  Da  Montigni ;  I  have  pro- 
mised to  endeavour  to  restore  peace  to  this 
household.  Remember,  I  must  obey — I  must 
fulfil  the  engagement  entered  into  by  my  father.*' 

"Then,  Rose  d*Albret,**  replied  the  young 
nobleman,  "  you  are  the  bride  of  Louis  de 
Montigni,  and  not  of  Nicholas  de  Chaaeul :  tbe 
bride  of  one  who  has  loved  you  from  infancy, 
not  of  a  cold  and  heartleas  villain,  who  lovea 
nothing  but  himself" 

Rose  d'Albret  turned,  withdrew  her  arm,  and 
gazed  upon  him  for  a  moment  in  pale  and 
speechless  astonishment.  The  next  moment 
her  lips  too  turned  white,  and  she  would  have 
fallen  had  not  her  lover  caught  her  in  his  arms. 

Poor  De  Montigni  knew  little  of  woman's 
heart,  and  could  ill  distinguish  between  the 
eflects  of  mere  emotion  and  distress.  He  car- 
ried rather  than  led  her  to  the  side  of  the  wall, 
and  seating  her  in  one  of  the  embrasures,  has- 
tened to  reassure  her,  as  he  thought.  "  Listen 
to  me,  Rose,  listen  to  me,  dearest  girl,"  be 
said ;  "  De  Montigni  is  not  about  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  any  circumstances  of  his  situation. 
It  is  for  you,  as  I  said  just  now,  to  command, 
and  for  me  to  obey.  I  am  ready  at  a  word  to 
renounce  my  inheritance,  my  ri^ta,  my  hopes 
— yes,  Rose,  even  yourself— if ^t  be  necessary 
for  your  happiness — I  forgive  you  for  having 
deceived  me  but  now. '  If  you  now  answer  that 
you  love  this  man,  1  am  willing,  ready  to  re- 
nounce all,  even  my  newly  awakened  joy,  that 
you  may  be  at  peace.  I  shall  soon  find  repose 
on  some  field  of  battle." 

"  I  have  promised  nothing,**  murmured  Rose 
d'Albret  to  herself;  "Thank  God,  I  have  pro- 
mised nothing!  I  have  acquiesced  in  what 
they  told  me  was  a  duty — ^nothing  more — Oh, 
no.  no,  thank  God,  I  have  done  no  more  ;**  and 
she  burst  into  a  passionate  flood  of  tears. 

After  a  moment,  however,  she  dried  them 
suddenly  and  looked  up.  "  What  was  it  you 
said,  De  Montigni?"  she  cried;  "tell  it  me 
again !  It  seems  like  a  dream.  Tell  it  me 
again.  Surely  you  said  I  was  not  doomed  to 
wed  Chazeul  !*' 

Louis  de  Montigni  gazed  upon  her  with  a 
look  in  which  surprise,  and  joy,  and  thankful- 
ness gradually  rose  up  like  the  increasing  flame 
upon  an  altar.  "Oh,  Rose,"  he  said,  "your 
words  give  me  life.  I  did  say  you  were  not 
doomed  to  wed  Chazeul.    Your  late  depends 
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upon  yoar  own  decision,  and  upon  my  actions,  I 
which  your  decision  will  rule.  Listen  to  me, 
dear  one,  and  I  will  in  a  few  short  words  ex- 
plain all.  We  shall  have  much  to  speak  of 
afterwards,  so  mark  well  every  point.  My 
vncle,  the  commander,  will  confirm  all  I  say, 
if  you  doubt  me." 

"Doubt  you,'^De  Montignil  Doubt  youV* 
asked  Ilose  d'Albrct,  extending  her  hand  to 
him.  "Td  sooner  doubt  myself.  But  speak, 
IiOui8,"speak.     What  have  you  to  tell  ?" 

"  A  brief  tale,  but  a  sad  one,"  answered  De 
Montigni.    *'  In  years  long  gone,  your  guardian, 
the  Count,  being  then  married  to  your  aunt, 
and  childless,  the  good  old  commander  made  a 
renunciation,  on  my  fathcr^s  marriage,  of  all 
lib  claims  to  the  estates  of  Liancourt  in  my 
mother's  favour.     I  became,  therefore,  the  prc- 
sufiiptive  heir ;  and  your  good  father  entered 
into  a  contract  with  my  uncle,  the  Count,  by 
which,  in  case  of  his  death,  you  were  to  be- 
come the  ward  of  Monsieur  de  Liancourt,  and 
to  wed  the  nephew  to  whom  his  estates  na- 
turally descended.    Since  then,  I  find,  the  Count 
has  been  persuaded  by  some  persons — my  aunt 
Jacqueline  de  Chazcul.  I  believe,  and  I  fear  the 
priest  also — to  favour  a  scheme  for  substituting 
Chazeul  in  place  of  myself     The  particulars  of 
the  contract  have  been  kept  secret  from  you 
and  me.     I  have  been  sent  afar  till  the  whole 
plot  was  mature ;  you  have  been  taught  to  con- 
aider  yourself  as  the  promised  bride  of  another. 
My  renunciation,  however,  was  necessar)*,  in 
order  that,  by  rendering  Chazeul  the  heir  of  the 
estates  of  Liancourt,  it  might  give  validity  to 
your  marriage  with  him,  in  the  face  of  which 
stands  my  uncle's  contract  with  your  father  so 
long  as  the  estates  are  entailed  upon  me.    For 
this  purpose  was  I  sent  for  from  Italy,  still  kept 
in  ignorance.     But  I  had  never  forgotten  Rose 
d'Albret.      I  shrunk  from  signing  away  my 
hirlhright  without  inquiry.    Forgive  me.  Rose, 
forgive  me,  if  I  say  I  would  have  done  anything 
to  obstruct — ay,  even  to  delay  for  a  day  or  hour 
your  marriage  with  another.     Then  came  the 
priest  to  talk  with  me ;  and  from  him, — by  a 
slip  of  the  tongue,  I  believe — I  learned  my 
claim  to  the  estates.     In  a  private  interview 
with  my  uncle,  the  commander,  I  learned  my 
whole  rights,  and  the  contract  signed  by  your 
father.    The  whole  villanous  scheme  was  in 
short  exposed ;  and  from  others  rather  than  my 
own   presumption,  I  learned    to   hope — what 
shall  I  say  1— that  Rose  d'Albret  might  as  wil- 
lingly unite  her  fate  with  the  companion  of  her 
girlhood,  as  with  a  man  whom  she  must,  when 
his  fraud  is  all  discovered,  in  some  degree  con- 
demn.   Yet  still,  Rose,  still,  if  your  heart  leads 
Sou  towards   him,  speak  but  the  word !    De 
lontigni  is  yours :  without  you  I  am  nothing — 
fortune,  rank,  hope,  life  itself,  is  an  empty 
bubble.    All  shall  be  resigned  at  your  first  bid- 
ding ;  and  to  know  I  have  made  you  happy  by 
my  own  wretchedness,  shall  be  the  consolation 
of  my  remaining  days,  the  one  sole  light  of  a 
dark  existence,  the  friendly  hand  that  closes  my 
willing  eyes  in  death.     But  if  not — if  you  have 
been  but  constrained  by  a  cold  sense  of  duty — 
if  you  can  find  happiness  with  one  who  has 
always  loved  you— if  you  can  give  your  heart 
M  return  for  passion  such  as  you  deserve— oh, 
Jl€X9e,  Ob,  my  beloved  !" 


He  held  but  bis  arms  to  her  as  he  spoke ;  th(> 
wall  shaded  them  from  observation :  be  drew 
nearer,  more  near ;  and  Rose  d'Albret,  with  a 
cheek  ot  crimson,  and  overflowing  eyes,  bent 
forward  her  bead  and  sobbed  upon  his  bosom. 
*'  Thou  art  mine !  thou  art  mine !  Thorn 
dearest  and  best  beloved,"  cried  De  Montigni, 
clasping  her  to  his  heart.  **  But  hark !"  he  ex- 
claimed, "  there  is  the  clock  striking  ten.  We 
have  but  half  an  hour.  Rose,  to  settle  all  oar 
plans.  Thou  art  mine,  however;  and  it  shall 
be  a  strong  band  that  tears  thee  from  me." 

"But,  oh,  De  Montigni,"  exclaimed  Rose 
d'Albret,  withdrawing  herself  from  his  arms 
and  looking  up  with  apprehension  in  her  face, 
*'  How  will  all  this  end  1  There  will  be  strife — 
there  may  be  bloodshed !" 

"  Fear  not,  dear  one,"  answered  her  lover 
"  It  is  that  which  I  would  fain  avoid ;  and  if 
Rose  d'Albret  will  deign  for  the  sake  of  De 
Montigni,  to  overstep  some  cold  proprieties,  ta 
trust  herself  entirely  to  one  in  whom  she  has 
acknowledged  she  can  confide,  to  fly  to  the 
court  of  the  King  with  her  promised,  her  (?oa- 
tractcd  husband,  all  difficulties,  all  dangers  will 
be  at  an  end  ;  and  in  our  sovereign's  presence, 
with  all  the  nobility  of  France  to  witness,  we 
will  pledge  our  vows  at  the  altar,  let  who  will 


gamsay  it. 

I      "To  fly!— Oh,  l-iouis,"  cried  Rose  d'Albret ; 

j  but  the  next  moment  she  bent  down  her  eyes, 
placed  her  hand  in  flis,  and  added  in  a  low  tone, 

'  "  But  I  am  yours.    Do  with  me  what  you  will. 
T  know  you  would  not  wrong  me." 

*  Not  for  the  joy  of  heaven,"  answered  De 
Montigni.  '*  But  it  is  the  only  way,  dear  Rose, 
to  avoid  evils  innumerable,  strife,  contention, 
and  a  thousand  black  and  terrible  things  hidden 
from  us  by  the  dark  curtain  of  the  future.  You 
roust  fly  with  me,  dear  Rose.  You  must  fly 
with  me  this  very  night." 

"  To-night !"  said  the  young  lady ;  "  to-night, 
liouisl"  but,  ader  a  moment's  thought,  she 
continued,  "  Yet  it  must  be  so,  I  believe.  To- 
morrow might  be  too  late ;  and  perhaps,  they 
may  not  let  me  speak  with  you  again,  I^uis.*" 
"  If  they  discover  the  nature  of  our  conversa- 
tion most  certainly  they  will  not,"  replied  De 
Montigni ;  "  but  that  we  must  conceal  from 
them.  I  am  not  one  to  teach  you  deceit,  dear 
Rose.  God  forbid  that  you  should  lose  that 
bright  candour,  which,  to  the  mind,  is  what  the 
hue  of  warm  health  is  to  the  face.  But  these 
people  have  dealt  wrongfully  with  you  and  me ; 
to  deliver  you  from  their  hands  without  long 
contention,  there  is  but  one  way  open  ;  and  we 
are  not  bound  to  reveal  our  plans  and  purpose8» 
our  views  and  feelings,  to  those  who  would  mis- 
use their  knowledge." 

"  But  if  they  ask  me  ?"  said  Rose  d'Albret ; 
what  can  I  do ! — what  can  I  say  V 

"  Say  as  little  as  possible,  my  beloved,"  an- 
swered De  Montigni.  "  Enter  into  no  particu- 
lars ;  merely  tell  them  tbit  you  found  me  very 
resolute ;  but  add,  that  piy  decision  must  rest 
with  myself,  afler  what  you  have  said,  and  that 
you  believe,  upon  due  consideration  of  all  the 
circumstances,  I  will  do  what  is  right.  Be  sure 
too,  dear  Rose,  that  you  may  safely  say  so  ;  foi 
I  will  do  what  is  right  to  tl^e  utmost.  Then  if 
they  try  to  investigate  more  closely,  boldly  re- 
fuse to  answer.    Say,  that  to  tell  them  all  the 
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words  which  passed  between  os  wonki  be  to  be- 
tray my  conBdence,  and  you  will  not  do  it.  Let , 
them  not  lead  you  on  from  one  thing  to  another, 
1)01  keep  your  reply  to  as  simple  a  statement  as 
possible.** 

"  I  wm !  I  will !"  replied  Rose  d*Albret ;  *"  I 
know  the  danger  of  suffering  them  to  entaiigle 
me  in  explanations  or  discussion." 

"And  particularly  beware  of  the  priest," 
added  her  luver.  "  He  is  not  honest,  Rose, 
and  has  made  himself  their  tool." 

**  I  fear  it  is  so,*'  answered  the  young  lady. 
**  Even  now  be  tried  to  deceive  me,  and  partly 
succeeded.** 

**  Lei  him  not  do  so  again,  dear  one,'*  said 
De  Montigni ;  *'  but  there  is  another  person  of 
whom  you  must  likewise  have  a  care.  I  mean 
Madame  de  Chazeul.  She  will  be  here  soon, 
and  though,  perhaps,  I  judged  harshly  of  her 
while  I  was  a  boy,  I  find  my  good  uncle,  the 
commander,  her  own  brother,  is  but  little  more 
merciful  to  her  character." 

•'  If  she  be  coming,  I  will  hide  myself,*'  an- 
swered Rose.  "  Oh,  she  is  a  horrible  woman  ! 
I  Always  avoid  her ;  1  always  abhor  her  com- 
pany. I  remember  Well  things  she  has  said 
that  froze  my  blood.  She  scoffs  at  the  very 
^oaght  of  goodness  and  honour;  and  with  her 
serpent-totigue  would  have  one  believe,  that  no 
one  is  virtuous  hut  in  appearance  j  and  yet  I 
IiaTc  heard  her  as  bitter  against  others  for  light 
faiflis,  as  if  sTie  had  none  herself.*' 

•*  She  is  treacherous  too,  as  well  malevolent, 
I  ftnd.*'  replied  De  Montigni ;  "  therefore  avoid 
ter  to-day  as  much  as  possible,  dearest.'* 

"  I  have  a.bad  headache,  Louis,  with  all  this 
agiution."  said  Rose;  "but  I  am  glad  of  it; 
Ibr  ii  win  give  me  a  fair  excuse  for  lying  down 
again.  Burdened  with  the  secret  now  in  my 
bosom,  I  would  not  spend  a  day  with  that  wo- 
man for  the  world.  She  would  try  all  means, 
to  mike  me  tell  her  everything  that  has  passed, 
-or  force  me  to  lie  to  conceal  it," 

"  Perhaps  your  plan  may  be  the  best,"  re- 
Joined  De  Montigni;  **but  remember,  dear 
Rose,  yod  #ni  have  to  wake  and  rise  an  hour 
after  niidni|ht,  to  fly  with  him  who  loves  you." 
"But  hdw,  Louis  1  how!"  asked  Mademol-< 
acfle  d*  Albrei.  "  Remember,  in  these  times  the 
^tes  are  guarded.^* 

*•  Alf  that  is  settled  and  laid  oat,"  replied  her 
Jerrer.  "  Only  be  ready,  dear  one,  to  come  with 
me  at  the  hoar  I  name.  Bring  little  with  you ; 
leave  jewels,  and  clothes,  and  all  behind.  All 
I  seek,  all  I  desire,  is  Rose  herself;  and  though, 
perhaps,  amidst  these  contentions,  your  guar- 
■dian  may  keep  us  long  from  our  rights  in  yoor 
inheritance,  vet  De  Montigni  has  enough  for 
himself  and  her  he  loves ;  and  t  do  not  think 
that  Ro^  will  murmur  at  the  want  of  apleodonr 
and  high  estate,  if  her  heart  be  satisfied  with  its 
chotce." 

Rose  d'AIbret  gazed  at  him  with  a  bright 
smile,  for  she  could  not  hut  contrast  with  |4ea- 
sure,  his  thoughts  with  those  of  Chazeul.  «  I 
win  be  ready,  Louis,"  she  said,  "and  I  will  own, 
«  crust  of  bread,  with  one  who  feels  as  you  do, 
will  be  better  to  me  than  splendour  and  feasting 
with  another.  But  there  is  one  difl^julty, 
Loufs,^  itie  added,  suddenly,  While  the  smile 
passed  away,  and  ^  look  of  apprehension  took 
iu  place.    **  What  can  I  do  with  my  maid  filan- 


ebette t  I'th«i||lit  tftegtH wits  bcMaat  and  tWie, 
htit  these  people  bave  oorrapted  her.  Every 
oM  who  approaohes  me  seems  to  hate  Veen 
gained  by  some  means ;  and,  with  those  who 
liave  ndt  been  soKtioed,  fhey  Tiave  long  suffer- 
ed me  to  have  DO  private  conversation.  Even 
with  the  good  old  commander  himself,  since  he 
retuhied  hither  fh>m  Paris,  ^boat  two  months 
ago,  they  have  not  allowed  m^  to  speak  for  a 
moment  witbont  apome  oae  being  present.  But 
Blaoobettv,  what  is  fo  be  done  about  Blanch- 
ettet  She  owned  this  morning  that  she  had 
received  bribes  from  Chax^  to  a  considerable 
extent." 

De  Montigni  mosed.  *•  We  must  find  aoitae 
remedy,  dear  Rose,"  he  replied  at  length :  "  a 
peraoa  who  has  received  one  bribe  will  general- 
ly not  refose  another,  and  I  most  try  to  outbid 
Chazeul.  Bnt  why  ihotild  sihe  have  any  part 
in  the  aiHiir  1    Why  should  she  know  it  at  all  f* 

'*She  sleeps  in  my  ante^room,**  ahswered 
Rose  d^Albret.  "  I  oantwt  pass  out  wtlhout  her 
hearing  me." 

'*  There  is  the  windew,  dearest  Rose,"  said 
her  lover ;  *'  It  is  but  a  few  feet  above  the  wall ; 
and  we  mnst  try  that,  If  other  resources  fail. 
At  all  events  be  at  the  window  at  one.  I  will 
come  to  speak  to  you  ^re,  and  tell  yoo  what 
is  arrang^.  You  most  be  qofte  ready,  howev- 
er, dearest  Rose ;  for  our  salbty  may  depend 
opon  a  monfeent^ 

••My  heart  sinks  when  I  think  of  it,**  replied 
Rose  d'AIbret.  **  But  yet,  Louis->but  yet,  Lou- 
is," she  answered,  *'  I  will  not  hesitate ;  fbr  it 
is  the  only  way  to  escape  (torn  a  fate,  of  which 
I  now  feel,  fbr  the  first  time,  all  the  wretched- 
ness :— but  how  shall  I  know  when  you  are  be- 
neath the  window  1" 

*'  I  will  reach  op  and  knock  with  the  point  of 
my  sw<Qrd,*'  answered  De  Montigni,  "  and  then 
we  muBtr  speak  low,  lest  any  one  shbnid  hear. 
—Hark !  there  are  voices ;  the  time,  I  suppose, 
is  at  an  «Dd.  Adito !  dearest  Rose,  adieu ! 
Be  ready— pray  be  ready ;  for  I  feel  sure  that 
bapphiess  will  attend  ns.  Nevertheless,  let  us 
now  have  grave  and  serious  countenances ;  fbr 
we  most  not  let  them  see,  that  there  are  any 
warmler  IMinlM  in  oar  hearts.** 

**  I  Shan  not  find  it  diffienit  to  look  grave. 
Low's,"  replied  the  lady ;  *'  fbr  it  Is  a  hard  ne- 
oeastly  that  drives  me  to  do  that  which  I  do. 
•^But,  haik !  tliey  are  surely  quarrelling  there !" 

*'  Tfs  Bstbc  will  not  sofler  Chazeul  to  pass, 
I  date  say,"  answered  De  Montigni. 

-  **  Go,  IjOoIs,  go,"  eried  Mademoiselle  d'AI- 
bret ;  **  fbr  heaven's  sake,  do  not  let  them  dis- 
pute.—Adieu  !  adieu !" 

They  were  at  this  moment  on  a  part  of  the 
walls  which,  running  round  fhJm  the  draw- 
bridge we  have  mentioned,  passed  under  a  de- 
fence which  was  called  the  eavaiier,  and  was 
concealed  by  it  from  the  windows  of  the  buiM- 
ing,  as  Well  as  from  the  bridge  and  the  rest  of 
the  rampart.  De  Montigni  felt  strongly  inclined 
to  press  his  f&'ir  companion  to  his  heart  before 
he  left  her ;  bat  he  wisely  refrained,  and  look- 
ing up  to  the  lop  of  the  cavalier,  he  had  cauae  to 
be  satisfied  with  his  own  self  cotaaiand  ;  fbr 
just  above  the  parapet,  he  caught  sight  of  part 
of  a  man's  head,  evidently  watching  thbm. 

'Tiking  Rose**  hand,  then,  he  beut  his  head 
over  it»  whlsperhig,  •*  We  are  watched,  Rose ;" 
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adding  akMid,  <*  Farewell,  then,  Mademoiselle 
d*Albret,  I  will  coosider  all  you  have  said/*  be 
took  a  8lep  back,  bowed  low,  aod  retired  along 
the  wall. 

When  he  came  within  sight  of  the  bridge,  he 
found  thai,  as  he  had  supposed,  the  gomi  old 
soldier  had  thrust  himself  right  in  the  way  of 
Chazeul,  and  h({lding  his  sheatbed  sword  in  his 
left  hand,  seented  ready  to  draw  it  if  the  other 
attempted  to  pass  him.  Chazeul  was  in  the 
act  of  turning  to  speak  to  some  person  behind ; 
and  De  Montigni  heard  him  exclaim  aloud,  **  Call 
Monsieur  de  Liancourt  !*' 

The  moment,  howeyer,  that  Estoc  caught 
sight  of  the  young  Baron  advancing  rapidly 
along  the  wall,  he  dropped  the  sword  back  into 
its  place,  and  suffered  Chazeul  to  come  forward. 
The  cheek  and  brow  of  the  latter  were  fiery 
red,  and  his  eye  flashing  with  anger,  as  he  ex- 
claimed, 

"This  is  Tery  modest  and  proper  indeed, 
Monsieur  de  Montigni !  Do  you  forget  that 
you  are  in  your  uncle's  chateau,  that  you  thus 
set  a  guard  upon  his  walls  to  preyeot  his  fami- 
ly from  passing  1" 

*'  To  ensure,  sir,  that  they  keep  their  word 
with  me,**  said  De  Montigni.  "  1  am  <)uite  well 
aware  that  I  have  but  little  more  right  than 
yourself  to  command  in  this  place ;  however, 
do  not  let  us  quarrel,  Chazeul,"  he  added  with 
a  serious  air  ;  '*  we  have  things  of  more  serious 
consequence  to  think  of->at  least  I  have." 

"  1  dare  say  yon  have,"  replied  Chazeul  with 
a  triumphant  smile,  judging  from  his  cousin's 
countenance  that  aU  things  had  gone  according 
to  his  own  wishes.  "  Weli,  what  is  the  result 
of  your  conference  V* 

•'  Of  that  hereafter,*'  answered  De  Montigni, 
passing  on.  **  Nay,  no  words  at  present,  good 
Estoc,"  ho  continued,  seeing  the  old  soldier  eye- 
ing Chazeul  with  an  angry  glance,  "  let  the  past 
be  forgotten,  if  you  would  not  grieve  me." 

**  But  one  warning  first  to  this  young  gentle- 
man," said  Estoc ;  '*  Do  not  use  such  words 
again  to  a  French  gentleman.  Monsieur  de  Cha- 
zeul ;  for  I  give  you  fair  notice,  that,  if  I  be  the 
one  on  whom  you  spend  them,  I  will  send  my 
sw<krd  through  your  body,  as  I  have  done  to 
many  a  better  man  than  yourself  before  now." 

"  You  might  not  find  me  quite  tranquil  under 
such  an  honour,**  Master  Estoc,  replied  Cha- 
zeul;  *'but  1  will  uke  care  that  you  shall  be 
chastised  for  your  insolence,  by  those  whom  it 
may  better  become  to  meddle  with  you  :**  and 
thus  saying,  he  followed  De  Montigni  over  the 
bridge  and  through  the  passage  into  the  hall. 

To  say  the  truth,  the  heart  of  Ijouis  de  Mon- 
tigni was  not  quite  at  ease ;  for,  how  long  he 
had  been  watched  from  the  cavalier,  and  bow 
much  of  what  he  had  said  had  been  overheard, 
he  could  not  tell.  The  small  part  of  the  man's 
head  which  he  had  observed,  did  not  enable  him 
to  judge  who  it  was  that  had  been  playing  the 
eavesdropper ;  and  he  more  feared  the  priest 
than  any  one  else.  But  when  he  entered  the 
hall  he  found  father  Walter  there,  and  his  un- 
<;le  absent ;  and,  the  mdment  after.  Monsieur  de 
Liancourt  himself  appeared  with  an  air  of  so 
much  satisfaction,  that  De  Montigni*s  apprehen- 
sions of  discovery  were  at  an  end. 

"  Well,  Louis,"  said  the  count,  **  I  trust  you 
are  satjsAed,  and  that  you  have  made  up  your 


tpind  to  yield  all  this  idle  resistance,  and  siga 
the  papers  at  last  with  a  good  grace.'* 

"  I  have  promised  my  reply  before  noon  to- 
morrow,** replied  De  Montigni  with  a  frown 
upon  his  brow;  for  he  was  not  well  pleased 
with  the  pitiful  art  which  had  been  used  towards 
him.  "  Before  I  sign  anything,  however,  I  must 
read  the  papers,  and  consider  them  well ;  it  is 
but  fair  to  know,  what  I  am  asked  to  do.** 

"  You  are  mightily  long  and  deliberate.  Mon- 
sieur de  Montigni,"  said  Chazeul ;  "  I  under- 
stood that  you  were  to  make  op  your  mind  by 
what  Mademoiselle  d'AIbret  thought  fit  to  say. 
Now  I  will  take  it  upon  myself  to  aflSrm,  that 
she  did  ask  you  to  sign  them.** 

"  You  are  wrong,  Monsieur  de  Chazeul,*'  re- 
plied his  cousin,  turning  upon  him  sternly,  "she^ 
did  not." 

"  You  are  too  frank  and  noble,  my  son,  I  am 
sure,**  observed  father  Walter,  "  to  have  re- 
course to  an  evasion  ;  and  we  have  every  rea- 
son to  suppose  that,  if  the  young  lady  did  not 
actually  ask  you  to  put  your  hand  to  these  doc- 
uments, she  did  what  was  tantamount,  and  ex- 
pressed some  wish  that  it  should  be  so." 

"  I  have  every  reason  to  think  so  too,"  said 
Monsieur  de  Liancourt ;  **  nay,  indeed,  I  am 
sure  of  it.  Come,  Louis,  be  frank,  and  tell  us 
what  she  did  say  upon  the  subject.** 

De  Montigni  mused  for  a  moment,  and  ihea 
replied,  "  Our  conversation  was  long,  sir,  and  I 
have  neither  will  nor  power  to  repeat  it  all ;  but 
the  only  words  which  she  used  that  could  at  all 
bear  the  interpretation  you  would  give  to  them 
were,  as  far  as  I  can  remember  them,  these  : 
That  she  would  give  worids,  she  would  do  any- 
thing to  restore  peace  to  the  family,  but  that 
she  had  no  right  to  ask  me  to  make  sacrifices, 
or  to  injure  or  to  distress  me.** 

"  I  thinV  nothing  could  be  more  plain,"  said 
father  Walter ;  "  surely,  my  son,  you  cannot 
pretend  to  misunderstand  her  meaning  V 

"  I  do  not  pretend  to  misunderstand  her  at 
all,  good  father,**  answered  the  young  noble- 
man ;  **  and  I  am  in  no  degree  disposed  to  cavil 
or  to  evade.  I  will  not  be  hurried,  however,  in 
any  of  ray  proceedings.  By  what  Mademoiselle 
d*Albret  judges  best  for  her  own  happiness  I 
will  be  guided  ;  and,  as  I  said  before,  ere  noon 
to-morrow  I  shall  be  prepared  to  act  decidedly. 
In  the  meantime  I  require  to  see  these  papers  ; 
and  as,  perhaps,  it  may  be  needful  that  I  should 
have  some  one  with  me  to  explain  to  me,  while 
reading  them,  anything  I  do  not  understand,  I 
should  wish  uncle  Michael,  or  father  Walter 
here,  or  both,  to  be  present  with  me  while  I 
look  over  them.*' 

"Oh,  father  Waller  by  all  means!*'  cried 
Monsieur  de  Liancourt ;  "  you  know  my  brother 
Michael,  though  as  good  a  soldier  as  ever  lived, 
is  nothing  but  a  soldier.  He  does  not  under- 
stand these  things  at  all." 

♦'And  I  but  little,"  rejoined  the  priest." 
•*  However,  if  Monsieur  de  Montigni  is  content 
that  I  should  be  his  fellow-student,  I  am  most 
willing  to  give  him  any  explanation  in  my 
power." 

"  Madame  de  Chazeul  is  just  coming  into  the 

court-yard,  my  lord,'*  said  a  servant,  hurrying 

up  the  hall,  and  addressing  Monsieur  de  Liaa- 

court. 

"  I  must  go  down  to  receive  her,"  exclaimed 
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the  Count.  '*  Tbeii  it  is  aodentood,  De  Mon- 
tJgDi,  that  you  will  read  the  papers  with  father 
Walter  !  Fix  the  hour  yourself,  and  you  shall 
have  ihem.'^ 

l*hus  sayiog  be  hastened  away ;  and,  alter  a 
few  iiiiniues*  more  conversation  with  the  priest, 
De  Mimtigni  went  in  search  of  his  uncle,  the 
eufumander,  whom  he  found  walking  up  and 
down  the  corridor.  Father  Walter  remained 
for  an  insunt  ulking  to  ChaMul,  hut  the  old 
eommander  had  scarcely  time  to  say  to  his 
nephew,  '*  Well,  boy,  well,  is  all  settled  !*'  and 
De  Montigni  to  answer,  *'To  my  hearths  con- 
lent,  my  dear  uncle,"  when  the  step  of  Cbaxeul 
was  heard  approaching. 

"'  Devil  fly  away  with  the  fellow,'*  aaid  the 
old  soklier :  ^  when  I  found  that  you  were  with 
our  dear  little  Rose,  I  got  out  of  his  way,  fur 
fear  I  should  betray  myself;  and  now  bare  he 
comes  again.  Keep  it  close,  Louis,  keep  it 
dose !  No  stratagem  ever  succeeded  but  with 
a  shut  motttb.~Ah,  Chazeul !  are  not  you  go- 
ing to  see  your  mother  1  She  is  in  the  ceurt 
they  tell  me.*' 

**  She  will  be  here  directly,  sir,*'  replied  Cha- 
zeul, **tben  I  shall  see  her;"  and,  attaching 
himself  to  their  party,  he  remained  for  the  evi- 
dent  purpose  of  preventing  any  private  commu- 
Bieation  between  them. 


CHAPTER  X. 

Those  who  have  visited  France  in  the  pres- 
ent day,  who  have  travelled  over  that  rich  and 
fertile  land  from  end  to  end,  who  have  journey- 
ed tfaroogh  its  least  frequented  districts,  and 
examined  into  the  nooks  and  comers  whieh  are 
but  liule  exposed  to  the  eye  of  the  ordinary 
Sniveller,  have  yet,  in  general,  but  a  very  faint 
idea  of  the  scene  it  presented  at  the  period  of 
wbich  we  write.  Yet  were  they  to  bring  his- 
tory to  aid  their  researches,  from  time  to  time, 
Ibey  would  discover  such  fra^oaeots  of  a  former 
day  as  might  enable  them  to  oall  up  before  their 
^es  a  true  picture  of  France  daring  the  wars 
•f  the  League,  as  8  Buokland  or  a  Sedgwiolc, 
from  the  teeth  and  bones  of  long  extinct  ani- 
mals, and  froin  the  leaves  of  trees  that  have 
decayed  fer  thousands  of  years,  are  enabled  to 
raise  op  from  the  waves  of  time  an  image  of  a 
by-gone  world,  and  people  it  with  monstrous 
things,  such  as  the  eye  of  man  probably  never 
beheld  in  actual  existence. 

The  whole  country  towards  the  end  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  torn  with  factions,  desolated 
by  rapine,  stained  with  bloodshed,  knew  nought 
ef  commerce,  manufactures,  or  arts,  and  even 
agriculture  itself,  on  whieh  the  daily  aopport  of 
the  people  depended,  was  accompanied  with 
terror  and  danger.  Thus  hamlets  and  villages, 
through  wide  districts  of  the  most  fertile  parts 
o#  France,  were  swept  away  or  left  vacant ;  tbe 
booses  of  the  farmer  and  the  labourer  had 
^own  few,  and  were  sometimes  defended  with 
trenches  and  palisades  against  any  of  tbe  smaller 
bands  that  roved  the  country ;  the  greater  part 
•f  tbe  population  was  gathered  into  fortified 
cities ;  and  tbe  rest  of  the  kingdom  was  dotted 
with  chateaux  and  maisons  fortes,  generally  at 
a  eonsiderable  distance  from  each  other,  Wlen 
ID  tbe  hands  of  opposite  factions,  and  altrajfs 
F 


prepared  for  sterta  resistanoe  against  tbe  attack 
of  an  enemy. 

In  the  part  of  tbe  country  of  which  we  have 
been  writing,  these  caatles  of  tbe  old  feudal  no- 
bility were  somewhat  numerous  ;  and  we  must 
now  beg  leave  to  remove  the  reader  for  a  time 
Irom  the  Chateau  de  Marzay  to  that  of  Chazeul, 
Mrhicb  lay,  as  he  has  been  already  informed,  at 
no  great  distance.  We  must  also  go  back  te 
an  early  hour  in  the  monring  of  that  day  of 
which  we  have  just  been  speaking,  in  order  that 
those  who  peruse  these  pages  may  be  made 
acquainted  with  some  events  which  weave 
themselves  into  the  web  of  the  history  as  we 
proceed  with  our  task.  ' 

It  was  at  an  early  hour,  then— perhaps  a  lit- 
tle before  six  o'clock ;  and,  tbongh  there  was  m 
certain  degree  of  grey  mingling  with  the  black- 
ness over  head,  yet  the  light  of  a  wintry  morn- 
ing had  not  sufficiently  (Uwned  to  enable  any 
one  ta  see  within  the  various  rooms  of  the  cha- 
teau. It  was  at  this  period  that,  in  a  small 
chamber,  plainly  furnished,  and  somewhat  bigk 
up  in  one  of  tbe  many  towera  of  which  the 
building  consisted,  there  sat  a  very  lovely  girl, 
reading,  by  the  light  of  a  small  lamp,  a  number 
of  old  letters,  which  seemed  to  cause  deep  and 
painful  emotions  in  her  heart;  for  thQ  tears 
streamed  rapidly  down  her  cheeks,  and  almost 
drowned  her  sight,  as  she  continued  that  which 
seemed  a  sad  and  sorrowful  task. 

The  eyes  from  which  those  drops  poured  so- 
rapidly  were  large  and  black  as  jet,  but  soil  and 
yet  lustrous,  even  when  swimming  in  the  dew 
of  grief.  Uer  hair,  too,  and  her  fine  eyebrows^ 
were  of  the  same  inky  hue,  but  her  skin  wa» 
beautifully  fair  and  clear,  with  a  faint  tinge  of 
the  rose  in  tbe  soft  cheek.  In  years  she  might 
be  somewhere  between  eighteen  and  twenty^ 
delicate  in  form,  yet  with  limbs  so  well  propor- 
tioned, and  lines  so  exquisitely  drawn  by  the 
pencil  of  tbe  Great  Artist,  that  every  move- 
ment  displayed  some  new  grace,  whether  when 
leaning  her  head  on  her  hand,  she  bent  downf 
over  the  page,  or  raised  her  look  suddenly  to- 
heaven,  aa  if  appealing  on  high  for  comfort  or 
for  justice. 

Her  back,  aa  she  sat,  was  turned  towards  the 
door,  and  her  whole  aool  was  evidently  busy 
with  the  task  before  her— too  busy  as  it  proved ; 
for  she  heard  no  step  upon  the  stairs ;  she  heard 
no  hand  upon  the  look ;  she  beard  no  movement 
in  the  room.  She  fancied  that  all  in  the  house 
but  her  own  sad  self,  were  sleeping  soundly  till 
the  break  of  day.  But  it  was  not  so ;  for  as 
she  bent  over  the  pages,  the  door  behind  her 
opened  quietly,  and  an  elderly  woman,  dressed 
in  the  extreme  fashion  of  the  day,  though  in  a 
travelling  costume,  looked  in,  and  then  paused 
suddenly  on  seeing  the  light  and  the  figure  I 
have  described.  Her  features  were  aquiline 
and  strongly  marked,  her  eyes  keen  and  sunk^ 
her  figure  tall  and  upright,  but  upon  the  faded 
cheek,  even  at  that  early  hour,  might  be  seen  a 
glow  of  red,  which  it  needed  no  very  practised, 
eye  to  discover  was  laid  on  by  another  hand, 
than  that  of  nature ;  and  her  eyebrows  also  be- 
trayed a  debt  to  art. 

She  paused  aa  I  have  said  for  a  moment  at 
tbe  door,  then  advanced  with  noiseless  step,  the 
perfect  silence  of  which  was  produced  by  the 
slipoers  of  fur  whioh  she  wore  to  defend  her  feet 
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ja  trairelHDg  froin  the  cold;  and  approachin; 
the  fair  reader  from  behind,  she  stretched  forth 
her  long,  and  somewhat  meagre  neck,  and  peer- 
ed over  her  shoulder  at  the  papers  on  the  table. 

The  ne&t  instant,  she  laid  her  large  thin  hand 
upon  them  with  a  firm  and  heavy  pressure ;  and 
the  poor  girl  starting  up ;  witli  a  short  scream, 
stood  before  her,  with  face  and  lips  as  white  as 
those  of  death,  eyes  gazing  with  astonishment 
and  fear,  and  limbs  as  motionless  as  if  she  had 
been  turned  into  stone. 

"What  is  this,  Helen  de  la  TrembladeV 
said  the  Marchioness  de  Chazeul,  in  a  sharp  and 
ringing  tone  ;  "  What  is  this,  girl  1  Answer  me 
this  moment.** 

"  Oh,  madam,  pardon  me !  pardon  rae  !**  cried 
the  poor  girl,  falling  at  her  feet. 

'^Pardon  you!"  said  the  lady,  with  a  bitter 
look  ;  "  I  will  first  see  what  I  have  to  pardon  /* 
bnd  she  began  to  gatlier  up  the  letters. 

"Oh  no!  no!  no!'*  exclaimed  the  other, 
starting  on  her  feet  again,  and  endeavouring  to 
snatch  them  away.  "  You  must — no  you  must 
not !  Do  with  me  what  yoo  will ;  but  do  not 
read  those.  They  are  mine,  madam — they  are 
mine  aione  !*' 

But  the  Marchioness  thrust  her  rudely  back, 
till  she  reeled  to  the  other  side  of  the  room,  at 
the  same  time  crying, "  How  now,  jade !  Yours  1 
I  will  read  every  word.  Sit  down  upon  that 
stool,  and  move  a  step  if  you  dare, — Bat  I  will 
secure  you  !**  and  first  gathering  up  the  letters, 
she  turned  to  the  door,  locked  it,  and  walking 
back  to  the  table  laid  the  key  upon  it,  while  she 
drew  a  seat  facing  the  poor  culprit,  and  repeat- 
ed, "  Sit  down,  this  instant  !** 

The  unhappy  girl  obeyed,  and  covered  her 
face,  now  crimson,  with  her  trembling  hands ; 
and  Madame  de  Chazeul  drawing  the  lamp  near- 
er to  her,  began  to  read  the  letter  which  lay  at 
the  top,  commenting,  as  she  proceeded  in  a  low 
hoarse  voice,  like  the  croak  of  a  raven  towards 
•the  approach  of  day.  "  Ha  !"  she  said,  |b  she 
went  on,  "  Chazeurs  hand  !  Good  !  I  might 
have  divined  this.  *  Eternal  love  and  passion  !* 
— ^Fool !  There's  nothing  eternal  but  folly." 

Farther  on,  however,  she  seemed  to  find  mat- 
ter which  occupied  her  more  deeply ;  for  her 
■jaouttered  words  ceased,  her  brow  put  on  a  still 
heavier  frown,  and  her  small  black  eyes  flashed 
"With  double  fierceness.  "  How  ?  how  V*  she 
Hsried,  hder  nearly  finishing  the  letter  ;  **  and  is 
it  so  ?  What  need  I  more  ?  This  is  enough  in 
conscience — Oh,  base  girl!  But  I  will  see 
more— I  will  see  more !"  and  she  turned  to  an- 
other page. 

When  she  had  read  some  way  farther,  she  laid 
the  letter  down  again  upon  the  table,  and  gazed 
at  it  sternly  for  several  moments,  with  thoughts 
evidently  busy  afar ;  and  then  turning  to  the 
poor  girl,  who  sat  with  her  face  still  covered 
with  her  hands,  she  said,  "  Come  hither  !'* 

The  girl  obeyed  with  slow,  trembling,  and 
uncertain  steps,  not  daring  to  raise  her  eyes. 
When  she  was  near,  however,  she  once  more 
sank  u[nm  her  knees  before  the  harsh  and 
heartless  woman  in  whose  power  she  was,  and 
lifi<*d  her  hands  as  if  in  the  act  of  supplication  ; 
but  for  several  moments  her  lips  refused  their 
office,  and  no  sound  of  voice  was  heard.  At 
)ength  when  she  did  speak  it  was  only  to  say, 
-^'Foarlweioe,  oh  forgive  me !" 


"Perhaps  I  ^ill,'*  replied  the  Marchioness, 
in  a  somewhat  softer  tone,  though  at  the  same 
time  there  was  a  lurking  sneer  at  the  comer  of 
her  mouth  that  showed  no  very  merciful  sensa- 
tions, "  perhaps  I  will,  if  you  instantly  make  a 
full  confession.  Tell  me  how  aH  this  happen- 
ed, without  disguise ;  and  perhaps  your  shame 
may  be  yet  concealed.    Speak,  girl,  speak." 

••  Oh,  what  can  I  say  T"  cried  the  unhappy 
girl,  "  you  know  all  now ;  you  see  the  w<irds 
he  used,  the  promises  he  made  ;  you  know  that 
I  was  left  entirely  to  his  guidance.  Often  when 
you  were  away,  he  has  been  here  for  weeks 
together ;  when  you  were  here,  he  was  always 
suffered  to  be  with  me.  Long  I  resisted — for 
two  years  ;  ever  since  my  uncle  placed  me  with 
you,  has  he  tempted,  and  urged,  and  vowed, 
and  I  refused.  But  I  was  like  a  besieged  city 
without  assistance  or  support,  and  was  driven 
to  yield  at  length,  when  perhaps  deliverance 
was  at  hand." 

"  Without  assistance  and  support,  base  girl !" 
cried  Madame  de  Chazeul,  "  why  did  you  not 
tell  me  ?  and  you  should  have  soon  had  aid." 

"  Oh,  lady  !"  replied  Helen  de  la  Tremblade, 
"  I  did  tell  you  at  first,  when  his  words  were 
not  so  clear ;  and  you  scoffed  and  jeered  at  me 
till  I  dared  not  say  more ;  and,  after  that,  I 
learned  to  love  him.  Thea,  for  his  sake,  I  dared 
not  speak." 

"  So  it  was  my  fault,  was  it  1"  said  the  Mar- 
chioness with  a  look  of  haughty  contempt. 
"  Thus  is  it  ever ;  when  a  fool  commits  a  folly, 
it  is  ever  because  somebody  else  did  not  counsel 
or  help  him.  Was  I  the  guardian  of  your  Tir- 
tue,  girl  1" 

"  You  should  hare  been,"  replied  Helen  de  la 
Tremblade,  a  momentary  spark  of  indignatioa 
rising  in  her  breast  as  the  worm  was  trampled 
on,  *'  you  should  have  been,  against  your  owa 
son." 

"  Ha  !"  cried  the  Marchioness  with  a  flash- 
ing eye ;  hot  then,  restraining  herself,  she  de- 
manded, "  Who  brought  these  letters  t  Whe 
was  the  panderer  to  your  guilt  1" 

**  Nay,  do  not  ask  me  that,"  said  her  unhappy 
companion  ;  "  be  angry  with  me,  if  you  will ; 
ask  what  you  please  about  myself ;  but  de  not, 
do  not  vent  your  wrath  on  others." 

"  Will  you  say  V  cried  the  Marchioness,  in  a 
forious  tone.    ••  This  moment,  will  you  say  1" 

**  No,  no !"  answered  Helen  in  a  deprecatory 
tone,  "  I  cunnot,  I  will  not.  He  knew  not  what 
he  brought." 

**  You  will  not !"  repeated  the  Marchioness 
sternly,  "  you  will  not !  Oirl,  you  shall !  Are 
you  not  in  my  power  V* 

"  You  have  no  power  to  make  me  injure  an- 
other," replied  Helen  mournfnlly ;  **  I  have  in- 
jured myself  enough  ;  your  son  has  cornipted, 
deiftroyed,  betrayed  me.  With  all  these  vows 
and  promises  written  with  his  own  hand,  he  is 
now  about  to  wed  another,  whom  he  has  no 
right  to  wed.  Surely  this  is  enough  of  misery ; 
and  I  will  not  make  my  heart  eo  sad  as  it  would 
be,  were  I  to  add  the  ruin  of  another  to  my 
own." 

"Vows  !  promises  I  no  right  to  wed  her,  bass 
girl !  I  will  soon  show  you  what  are  such 
promises  !"  and,  snatching  up  the  whole  packet 
of  letters,  she  hekl  them  open  to  the  flame  sf 
the  lamp. 
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Ofmtfarr,  piitigp«,u  tiM  «medtet16ft  ftf  Ma- 
dame dc  Chweil,  H0len  (to  la  'mmMflMfe  made 
•ot  tfae  sliglMtt  «flbrt  to  stop  her  in  the  act. 
Whether  it  waa  that  atn  (hH  her  atrength  iwaa 
not  equal  to  contand  wttfa  the  tall  and  raaacu- 
line  woooam  ^ivhe  waa  thoa  takiaf  from  her  the 
-only  proof  of  ihoee  proniiaea  by  which  she  had 
been  betrayed,  or  whether  it  waa  the  apathy  of 
«lter  deapair  that  reatrained  her,  I  cannot  tefl ; 
bat  there  ehe  stood,  inotionleaa  though  not  titi- 
iBOTed,  with  h^  eyw  now  tearleoa  though  fuH 
«f  aoTTow,  with  her  Up  <|«iTering  hot  withoat  a 
•eoBd.  Oh,  w«K>  ean  tell  the  dark  and  terrible 
IMaga  of  the  poor  glrTa  heart  at  that  moment 
wkon,  to  all  the  Mtaemeaa  of  ain,  and  shame, 
and  eonow,  and  beit»yed  fore,  and  disappointed 
hope  aad  Wigbted  aieetfon,  she  saw  destroyed 
tefere  her  teee  e^ery  evidence  of  the  arts  that 
had  been  oeed  to  deeeire  her,  a!)  that  coald  pal* 
liBte,  if  not  jtiatify,  her  eondact  t 

The  flaaw  caught  the  leiiera  iti  an  Instant ; 
^mA  with  a  leaoltite  hand  the  Marehioness  held 
the  papers  till  the  fire  nearly  aoorched  her,  then 
-eul  the  fragoienta  en  the  tiled  floor,  and,  aa 
<bey  were  eoaaamed,  tamed  with  a  bitter  and  a 
iBoekiDg  laogb  to  the  poor  oalprit,  exehii^g, 
*•  Now  talk  of  vows  and  pronmea !'» 

•  Tbcy  are  written  hi  heaven.  If  not  on  earth/' 
Implied  Helen  de  la  IVemMade,  gazing  at  her 
^nlb  a  degree  of  Armneaa  that  bM  enr^ed  her 
theflMre. 

**  Heaven  t"  ahe  eoialilmed  in  a  oontenptuoua 
tone,  "*  heaven !  do  you  dare  to  talk  of  heaven  1 
JTool,  a  that  ia  yonr  leaottree,  I  win  make  you 
roe  your  conduct,  at  least  on  earth !"  Then  ad- 
iWBcinf  to  Che  door,  ahe  unlocked  it,  returned, 
andf  graaping  the  poor  girl  by  (be  arm,  dragged 
her  after  her,  down  the  stafra  attd  through  the 
iaag  oorriclom  of  the  chateau,  to  the  outer  hall. 

Now  came  the  bitterest  moment  of  the  whole 
im  the  oohappy  vietbn.  Hie  faiA  waa  filled 
with  atteodanta  prepared  (br  a  journey.  There 
were  aervaota  aad  armed  men,  the  two  maids 
flf  Madame  de  Ohaseal,  and  a  gay  page  jesting 
with  one  of  tbem.  Alt  eyea  were  fixed  upon 
iMf  aa,  dragged  on  by  the  Marehioneaa,  ahe 
waa  broagbt  into  the  mMat  of  them ;  and  oh, 
h0w  tbankliil  ahe  wooM  have  been  if  the  earth 
iPooM  hot  have  opened  and  awaltowed  her  alive ! 

**  Unio  the  door  V*  eried  Madame  de  Chazeul. 
'"There,  throw  it  wide!  Now,  strumpet,  get 
then  forth,  and  carry  your  shame  to  any  place 
where  it  nay  be  marttetMs  P* 

*«0h  God."*  eried  Helen  de  la  Tremblade, 
^■aping  her  banda  in  agony,  '*can  it  be  possi- 
Mo!  Have  yoo— have  you  no  pityl  At  leaat 
Jet  me  take  thai  which  behmgs  to  me.'* 

**  Forth,  wretch,  forth  !*'  cried  the  Marchion- 
•«aa,  stamping  her  foot.  **  Drive  her  out,  drive 
her  not,  I  aay  !** 

No  one  atirred  to  obey  the  cruel  Order ;  but 
Meka  turned  and  waved  her  hand,  roased  into 
•one  flrmnesa  by  the  croe^  treatment  she  met 
with.  "^Tbat  shall  not  he  needed,  Madam," 
•be  said.  **  f  go ;  and  when  yoa  stand  at  the 
MwfvA  judgmentpseat  of  Ood,  with  all  your  sins 
apoo  yoor  bead  ;  when  all  that  you  have  done 
throogh  life  cornea  op  befbre  you  as  a  picture, 
Boay  yoo  find  a  more  merclAil  judge  than  you 
have  proved  to  me." 

••Away  with  you,  away  with  you  !**  cried  the 
Marchiooeaa,  adding  the  coarsest  term  of  repro- 


bation that  fn  the  I'rench  language  cati  be  ap- 
plied to  Woman.  **  It  is  ever  thus  with  such 
wretches  as  you:  when  detected  in  sin,  they 
begin  to  cant.  Away ^ with  you,  I  say;  let  us 
hear  no  more  of  it  !*' 

Helen  turned,  and  walked  alowly  towards  the 
door;  but  the  page  ran  afler  her,  exclaiming, 
**  Here  ia  yoor  veil.  Mademoiselle ;  you  leA  it 
below  last  night. ♦• 

Helen  took  it;  but  before  she  could  thank 
him,  the  Marchioness  strode  forward,  and  dealt 
him  a  box  on  the  ear  that  cast  him  upon  the 
ffround,  exclaiming,  "  Who  taught  thee  to  med- 
dle, malapert?" 

••  Ah,  poor  boy  !**  cried  Helen ;  and,  with  the 
tears  in  her  eyes,  she  quitted  the  inhospitable 
doors,  within  which  virtue  and  happiness  had 
been  sacrificed  for  ever. 

For  some  way  she  walked  along  utterly  ua- 
conscious  where  she  went.  We  must  not  say 
she  thought  either  of  her  situation  at  the  time, 
of  the  past,  or  of  the  fhture;  for  there  waa 
nothing  like  thought  in  h^  mind.  It  was  all 
despair ;  she  asked  not  herself  where  she  should 
go.  what  should  be  her  conduct,  what  place  of 
refuge  she  should  find,  how  she  should  obtain 
even  necessary  food.  The  predominant  sensa- 
tion, if  any  were  predominant,  vlas  a  »|^h  to 
die ;  and  any  road  which  led  her  fWun  that  hate- 
ful mansion  was  to  her  the  same. 

This  troubled  state  continued  for  some  min- 
utes, tOl  a  small  wood  concealed  her  from  the 
castle ;  but  still  she  walked  on,  or  rather  ran ; 
for  her  steps,  under  the  nnpetuous  course  of  her 
own  feelings,  grew  quicker  each  moment  as  she 
went.  At  length  she  heard  the  sound  of  horses* 
feet  and  the  grating  roll  of  carriage-wheels,  and 
a  vague  remembrance  of  having  seen  the  beavy 
coach  of  Madame  de  Chazeul  standing  prepared 
before  the  gates,  made  her  believe  that  she  was 
pursued  by  that  terrible  woman,  and,  a  sudden 
feelinff  of  terror  taking  posaession  of  her,  she 
darted  in  amongst  the  treea,  and  crouched  be- 
bhnd  aome  brushwood. 

There  she  could  hear  the  whole  train  pass  by ; 
and  as  they  wound  on  down  the  hill,  she  saw  the 
weB- known  colours  and  flgurea  sweep  slowly  on 
tin,  aa  they  were  beginning  to  rise  on  the  oppo- 
aite  riope,  Ihey  came  to  a  sudden  halt,  and  a 
conaulution  aeemed  to  Uke  place.  In  a  few 
minutea  two  horsemen  detached  themselves 
fVom  the  rest,  and  passed  the  wood  in  a  gallop 
towards  the  chateau ;  but  poor  Helen  remained 
in  her  place  of  concealment ;  and,  as  she  did  so, 
the  tumuUaous  agitation  of  her  heart  and  brain 
grew  somewhat  calmer,  and  a  long  and  bitter 
flood  of  teara  brought  thought  along  with  it 
But,  oh  how  terrible  was  reflection !  how  did 
she  bemoan  her  own  fatal  folly !  how  desolate 
seemed  her  heart !  how  hopeless — how  utterly 
hopeless — seemed  her  situation  * 

Where  could  she  hide  her  head  t  she  aaked 
heraelf— where  cover  her  shame  1 — where  con- 
ceal herself  from  the  eyes  of  all  men  1— who 
would  help  t — who  would  assist  her  t — who 
would  speak  one  word  of  comfort,  of  consola- 
tion, of  sympathy!  None,  none.  From  the 
sympathy  of  the  virtuous  and  the  good  she  had 
rot  herself  off  for  ever !  Was  she  to  associate 
with  the  abandoned  and  profligate  1 — was  evfl 
to  become  lier  gmnl  t — was  moral  death  to  bring 
her  mere  mortal  life  1    Ah,  no !  ahe  would  aoon- 
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er  die,  she  thought,  a  thousand-fold  sooner  die ; 
and  she  abhorred  herself  for  her  weakness  past, 
more  than  many  who  think  themselves  virtuous, 
would  abhor  themselves  for  actual  crime. 

"  Why  should  I  slay  here !"  she  asked  her- 
self at  length.  **  I  am  an  outcast — a  beggar ; 
my  father  and  mother  in  the  grave ;  my  uncle's 
face  I  dare  not  see ;  I  have  no  one  to  seek — I 
have  no  road  to  choose ;  the  wide  world  is  be- 
fore me ;  I  must  trust  myself  to  fate ;"  and 
rising  up,  with  the  feeling  of  desolate  despair 
taking  possession  of  her  once  more,  she  follow- 
ed the  path  before  her,  then  turned  into  another, 
then  wandered  along  a  third,  and  thus  went  on 
for  nearly  an  hour  and  a  half,  with  several  of 
khe  country  people  who  passed,  turning  round 
Co  gaze  in  surprise  at  so  fair  and  delicate  a 
creature  straying  abroad,  with  a  vacant  air  and 
.ear-stained  countenance,  at  so  early  an  hour 
tf  the  morning. 

At  length  she  felt  weary ;  and,  with  listless 
'idifference  to  all  that  might  befal  her,  she  seat- 
Z'd  herself  on  a  stone,  at  the  foot  of  a  wooden 
rross,  which  had  been  erected  by  some  pious 
^and  beneath  a  high  tree-covered  bank,  down 
^hich  the  snow,  now  melting  under  the  6rst 
'•armth  of  spring,  was  slipping  from  time  to 
tune  in  large  masses,  or  sending  forth  a  thou- 
sand^ small  streams,  which  rendered  the  road 
almost  like  the  bed  of  a  river. 

Poor  Helen  heeded  it  not,  however ;  she  took 
BO  notice  of  the  cold  and  the  wet.  The  bodily 
'  discomforts  that  she  suffered  had  but  little  ef- 
fect upon  her ;  and,  if  she  perceived  them  at 
all,  they  came  but  as  things  which  recalled  to 
her  mind  more  forcibly  the  hopeless  desolation 
of  her  situation.  Thus,  after  a  few  minutes* 
rest  and  thought,  she  once  more  bent  down  her 
beautiful  head  upon  her  two  fair  hands,  and 
wept  long  and  bitterly. 

While  she  was  thus  sadly  occupied,  the  sound 
of  a  horse's  feet  striking  the  plashy  ground  at  a 
quick  pace  came  down  the  lane.  She  gave  it 
■o  attention,  and  the  horseman  dashed  past  her, 
apparently  without  noticing  her.  It  was  not 
so,  however ;  and  about  a  hundred  yards  farther 
on  he  pulled  in  his  rein,  and  turned  back  again. 
In  another  minute  he  was  by  her  side ;  and  she 
heard  a  kind  and  good-humoured  voice  exclaim, 
"  What  is  the  matter,  young  lady  1  has  any  one 
injured  you  T' 

Helen  de  la  Tremblade  looked  up,  and  beheld 
in  the  person  who  addressed  her  a  man  of  a 
frank  and  open  countenanca  He  was  dressed 
in  a  brown  suit  of  a  plain  rough  cloth,  and 
seemed  to  he  a  substantial  countryman  of  about 
forty  years  of  age,  though  his  beard  and  mus- 
tache was  somewhat  gray.  There  was  a  look 
of  pleasant  and  intelligent  interest  on  his  face, 
which  might  have  brought  back  some  hope  to 
her  culd  heart,  for  it  spoke  of  sympathy ;  but 
she  replied  in  a  sad  and  bitter  tone,  '*  Alas,  I 
have  injured  myself,"  bursting  into  a  fresh  gush 
of  tears  as  the  words  of  self-reproach  passed 
her  lips. 

The  man  gazed  at  her  for  a  moment  in  silence, 
seemingly  puzzled  by  the  contrast  between  her 
dress  and  her  apparent  situation.  At  length  he 
exclaimed,  **  Parbleu !  you  cannot  slay  h«re,  my 
poor  girl.  You  seem  a  young  thing,  and  well 
nurtured ;  what  can  have  brought  you  into  this 
stale  /" 


**  My  own  fault,  as  well  as  the  cruelty  of  oth- 
ers," answered  Helen  de  la  Tremblade. 

**  Well,  we  all  have  faults,"  replied  the  man, 
**  God  forgive  us  for  them  !  and  as  for  the  cruel- 
ty of  others,  we  are  none  of  us  good  en<uiirli  to 
afford  to  be  severe,  especially  when  ernn-  ;ire 
freely  acknowledged.  But  tell  me,  cnu  ;  'io 
anything  to  help  you  1  1  have  little  tint'  .  l» 
I  cannot  find  in  my  heart  to  see  a  fau  ><m:h 
thing  like  you  left  to  perish  by  the  roads i(i<." 

"Oh!"  cried  Helen  startir^  up;  ♦•  ii  yon 
[  'vould  but  give  me  shelter  for  a  single  night,  till 
i  can  think,  till  I  can  give  my  mind  some  order, 
you  might  save  me  from  destruction.  Doubt- 
less," she  added,  seeing  him  pause  as  if  in  hes- 
itation, '*  doubtless  you  have  a  home  not  far  off; 
doubtless  you  have  wife  and  children, — daugh- 
ters perhaps  ;  and  should  you  bear  my  prayer^ 
be  sure  God  will  bless  and  protect  them,  if  ever 
they  fall  into  misery  likt  me.  I  am  not  inten- 
tionally wicked,  indeed ;  weak  I  may  be :  nay^ 
weak  I  am,  but  not  vicious ;  no,  not  vicious, 
whatever  you  may  think." 

"  Pardie,  few  of  the  fine  dames  of  France  ca» 
say  that !"  exclaimed  the  horseman.  "  But  the 
truth  is,  my  poor  young  lady,  my  home  is  not 
very  near.  But  I  would  fain  help  you  if  I 
could.  Where  are  your  father  and  mother  t 
Better  go  home  to  them,  and  if  you  have  of- 
fended them,  tiy  to  soften  them  with  tears. 
They  must  have  hard  hearts  if  they  resist." 

"  They  are  in  the  grave,"  answered  the  un* 
happy  girl. 

*'  And  what  is  your  name,  poor  thing  V*  m- 
quired  her  companion. 

She  paused  and  he^sitated ;  but  the  next 
moment  she  said,  "  Why  should  I  conceal  the 
truth  1  my  name  is  Helen  de  la  Tremblade." 

"What!"  exclaimed  the  farmer,  "the  niece 
of  the  good  priest  at  the  Chateau  de  Marzay  1" 
"  The  same,"  answered  Helen  with  a  mourn- 
ful shake  of  the  head. 

"  Then  you  have  been  residing  with  the  old 
Marchioness  de  Chazeul,"  rejoined  the  other,, 
adding,  "  at  least  the  servants  told  me  so." 

"Till  this  rooming,"  replied  Helen  with  a 
sigh  ;  "  but  I  am  now  a  houseless  outcast." 

The  horseman  dismounted  from  his  beast, 
and  took  her  kindly  by  the  hand  ;  "  Alas,  poor 
child,"  he  said,  "you  have  been.  I  fear,  under 
a  hard  ruler.  I  know  something  of  this  woman  ; 
if  not  personally,  at  least  by  hearsay ;  and  I 
can  easily  believe  that  she  has  been  harsh  and 
unkind." 

"  But  I  was  first  in  fault,"  answered  Helen, 
interrupting  him  frankly,  "  I  deserved  reproach, 
perhaps  punishment,  but  oh,  not  so  terrible  as 
this." 

"Why.  what  was  the  cause!"  asked  the 
farmer.  "  Nay,  then,"  he  proceeded,  "  as  your 
cheek  glows,  1  will  ask  no  further  questions.  I 
seek  not  to  distress  you,  young  lady,  but  to  serve 
you  ;  and  if  I  can,  I  will  place  you  in  security. 
You  cannot— you  must  not  remain  here.  Heav- 
en only  knows  what  might  happen  to  you.  But 
how  I  am  to  get  you  hence  I  cannot  tell.  I  have 
not  time  to  go  back  with  you  to  Marzay,  and  — ^" 
"  Not  for  existence,"  cried  Helen  de  la  Trem- 
blade, "  no,  not  for  all  that  earth  can  give,  would 
I  set  my  foot  within  those  walls." 

"  Ay,  I  forg(»t,"  rejoined  the  farmer,  "  she 
must  be  there  by  thia  time." 
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"^  Ob  not  for  that — not  for  that  alrtne,"  ex- 
'Mimed  the  poor  ^ri  with  a  shudder,  **  you  do 
not  know — yoa  cannot  teR  all." 

•  Well/'  replied  her  companion,  •*  perhaps  you 
may  think  differently  by  and  by.  But  in  the 
OMSD  time,  how  am  I  to  get  you  hence  ?  I  am 
going  to  the  Tillage  of  St.  Andr6,  some  eight 
leagues  distance,  and  have  no  conveyance  but 
the  horse  I  ride.  **  Stay,**  he  continued,  "  1  will 
go  on  a  short  way,  and  see  if  J  can  find  a  cot- 
tage or  farm-honse  where  we  can  hire  horse  or 
cart," 

•*  Oh  do  not  leave  me,"  cried  Helen,  **  you 
»e  the  first  who  has  spoken  kindly  to  me ;  and 
'perfiaps — perhaps  if  you  go  you  may  not  re- 
tBm." 

*•  I  will,  upon  my  honoor,"  replied  the  farmer ; 
and  setting  spurs  to  his  horse,  he  was  away 
4>ver  the  opposite  hill  in  a  few  moments. 

The  time  went  heavily  by.  with  Helen  de  la 
Tremhlade.  She  asked  herself,  "  Will  not  he 
too  deceive  me?"  and  when  nearly  twenty 
minutes  passed  without  her  companion's  return, 
her  heart  sank,  and  her  eyes  once  more  filled 
with  tears.  It  had  seemed,  while  he  was  near 
her,  that  she  was  not  totally  abandoned,  that 
ebe  had  stiU  some  human  being  to  hold  com- 
tnonion  with,  that  she  was  not,  as  she  had  at 
first  believed,  shut  out  from  all  sympathies.  She 
knew  not  who  he  was,  it  is  true  ;  she  had  no  in- 
formation or  his  name,  his  station,  or  his  char- 
acter ;  but  he  had  spoken  kindly  to  her,  he  had 
shown  ieeling,  hunmnity,  compassion  ;  and  per- 
haps it  was  that  which  had  made  her  fancy  she 
had  seen  in  his  countenance  all  the  higher  and 
nobler  qualities  of  the  mind  and  the  heart.  She 
kmged  for  his  return  then ;  and  in  counting  the 
weary  roinates  and  listening  for  every  sound, 
she  in  some  degree  forgot  the  oppressive  weight 
of  the  past  and  future.  At  length,  tired  with 
ezpeetation,  she  rose  and  walked  along  the  road 
to  see  if  be  were  coming ;  and,  as  so  often 
bg)»pen8,  no  sooner  bad  she  given  wav  to  her 
impatieDee,  than  she  saw  his  figure  rising  over 
thehiJi 

**  1  have  got  a  man  and  horse  with  a  pillion,** 
he  said,  riding  op  to  her,  *•  I  cannot  promise 
yea,  Madeoioiselle  de  la  Tremhiade,  any  long  or 
ware  pratection,  but  I  wifl  engage  to  put  you  in 
%  plaoe  of  saiety  A>r  a  night  or  two.  During 
that  time  yon  will  have  the  opportunity  of 
tUiikiiif  ower  yonr  fbtnre  conduct.  I  am  not  a 
rieh  man,  hot,  on  the  contrary,  a  very  poor 
oae ;  yet  yon  shall  share  what  little  I  have  in 
my  purse,  as  I  must  leave  you  to  your  own 
^idance  towards  nightfall ;  and  if  you  like  to 
confide  in  me  folly,  when  we  stop  three  hours 
benoe,  joa  will  find  that  yon  have  not  mlspjaced 
yoar  trust.  Think  of  it  as  we  go ;  for  I  cannot 
speak  with  you  of  such  thhigs,  while  your  good 
squire  is  with  you.  Mayhap  you  might  find 
worse  people  :n  whom  to  place  your  confidence 
than  Michael  Chasseron.** 

Hrlen  did  not  reply ;  for  whHe  he  vras  yet 
speaking,  an  old  peasant  with  the  horse  which 
bad  been  promised  came  in  sight ;  but  she 
Dtoumed  gladly,  and  n»de  on  beside  the  com- 
panion, wbcHn  she  had  known  barely  an  hour, 
wiiti  a  heart  relieved,  though  not  at  rest.  As 
Utey  went,  too,  he  spoke  to  her  of  many  things. 
in  plain  and  hocneiy  terms,  but  with  wide  and 
<arioua  information,  and  with  a  winning  kind- 


ness and  consideration  for  her  sorrows,  which 
roaile  her  feel  that  all  the  world  were  not  harsh 
and  bitter  as  those  she  had  iust  leH.  She  her- 
self said  little,  but  she  found  herself  constrain- 
ed in  gratitude  to  answer  such  questions  as  he 
thought  fit  to  ask;  and,  although  he  inquired 
nothing  directly  regarding  her  situation,  and 
she  believed  she  told  him  nothing,  yet  in  fact, 
long  before  they  reached  their  halting  place  he 
had  learned  nearly  all  that  he  desired  to  know, 
not  by  her  words,  but  by  his  own  conclusioos. 


CHAPTER  XT. 

Tub  moment  Helen  de  la  Tremhiade  had 
quitted  the  ch&teau,  Madame  de  Chazeul  enter- 
ed the  carnage  which  stood  prepared  for  her  in 
the  court,  and  accompanied  by  what  she  consid- 
ered a  suflfidenl  guard,  set  out  upon  her  way 
towards  the  dwellmg  of  her  brother.  Her 
thoughts,  however,  were  not  of  the  pleasantest 
kind.  At  first,  they  were  all  in  confusion  ;  but, 
through  the  turbid  mass  of  her  angry  sensations, 
there  came  an  impression,  a  consciousness,  that 
she  had  too  much  given  way  to  the  violence  of 
a  disposition,  originally  irritable  and  passionate, 
which  all  her  cunning  and  art  had  not  been 
able  to  bring  eflfectually  under  controul.  This 
perception  grew  stronger  and  more  distinct  as 
she  became  cooler ;  but,  for  a  lime,  she  attempt- 
ed to  justify  to  herself^  what  she  had  done,  on 
the  score  of  policy.  "  !f  Rose  d'Albret  were  to 
hear  of  this,*'  she  said,  "  we  should  have  new 
difficulties,  and  all  my  well-laid  schemes  would 
be  frustrated  ;  so  that  it  was  necessary  to  get 
the  girl  out  of  the  chateau  as  quickly  as  possible. 
She  will  never  venture  to  go  to  her  uncle's,  sure- 
ly !  Oh  no.  she  was  ever  timid  and  frightened ; 
she  will  hide  away  in  some  corner  till  she  finds 
a  new  lover.** 

This  reasoning  did  not  satisfy  her,  however. 
She  saw  there  was  danger  in  the  course  she 
bad  pursued.  She  asked  herself,  what  was  she 
to  say  to  Walter  de  la  Tremhiade  when  he  in- 
quired afler  his  niece,  whom  she  had  taken 
some  two  years  before,  as  what  was  then  call- 
ed.  Demoiselle  de  compagnie  ?  Was  she  to  tell 
him  what  had  occurred  ?  Was  she  to  relate  her 
own  conduct!  Was  she  even  to  acknowledge 
that  her  son  had  seduced  the  unhappy  girl  under 
her  own  roof,  with  opportunities  anorded  by 
her  own  negligence,  and  not  the  best  example, 
by  her  own  conduct!  If  such  things  came  to 
his  ears,  what  course  would  he  pursue  t  Might 
he  not  blast  all  her  projects ;  destroy,  even  by 
a  word,  all  the  glorious  fabric  which  she  had 
been  building  up  for  her  son's  ambition  ?  He 
was  not  one  who  could  he  cajoled  and  cheated  ; 
he  was  not  one  who  could  be  overruled  or 
thwarted.  Art  to  art,  and  cunning  to  cunning, 
he  was  her  match  ;  and  she  felt  it.  No,  the 
matter  must  be  concealed  from  him  entirely,  at 
least  till  her  schemes  Were  all  successful,  and 
R<»se  d'Albret  was  the  wife  of  Nicholas  de  Cha- 
zeul. Then,  she  thought,  he  might  do  his 
worst ;  the  prize  would  he  gained,  the  struggle 
accomplished,  and  his  power  at  an  end. 

Next  came  the  question  how  this  conceal- 
ment was  to  be  secured.  If  Helen  did  not  go 
to* him  at  once— which  the  Marchioness  little 
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briieved  she  would— might  she  not  write  the 
tale  which  she  would  be  afraid  to  speak.  Nay, 
destitute  as  she  had  been  driven  forth,  it  seem- 
ed certain  that  want  would  compel  her  to  do  so 
immediately ;  and  then  the  whole  must  be  dis- 
covered. 

As  these  thoughts  presented  themselyes  to 
her  mind,  she  formed  her  plan  with  her  usual 
decision  :  and,  bidding  one  of  her  women  order 
the  coacliman  to  stop,  she  called  to  the  door  of 
the  vehicle  two  of  the  mounted  men,  who  ac- 
companied the  carriage,  and  in  whom  she 
thought  she  could  rely,  and  directed  them  to  re- 
turn immediately  to  the  chateau. 

*'Seek  for  the  girl,  Helen.'*  she  said,  "you 
will  soon  find  her :  'tis  not  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
since  she  went.  You  can  take  some  people  on 
foot  with  you,  to  hunt  about  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. Carry  her  back  home  immediately ;  and 
tell  Mathurine  to  lock  her  up  in  her  own  room 
and  keep  her  upon  bread  and  water  till  I  return. 
I  have  been  somewhat  too  severe  with  her, 
though  she  must  undergo  some  punishment. 
Away,  as  hard  as  you  can  gallop,  and  mind  you 
find  her,  or  you  shall  repent  it.  Here,  Theo- 
dore, speak  with  all  the  people,  and  tell  them,  on 
their  lives,  not  to  utter  one  word  at  the  Chateau 
de  Marzay  of  what  has  taken  place  this  morn- 
ing. I  and  Mademoiselle  de  la  Tremblade  will 
soon  make  it  up  again." 

The  man  to  whom  she  last  spoke  promised  to 
obey,  though,  understanding  his  mistress  well, 
he  clearly  saw  that  she  had  some  other  end  in 
view  than  merely  reconciling  herself  to  her  own 
conscience  for  her  over  severity,  and  the  car- 
riage rolled  on  once  more  upon  its  way. 

About  four  hours  afler,  it  reached  the  Cha- 
teau de  Marzay,  having  met  with  no  farther  im- 
pediments by  the  way  than  such  as  were  pre- 
sented by  roads  naturally  rough  and  uneven, 
which  had  become  one  mass  of  mud  and  dirt 
from  the  united  effects  of  a  sudden  thaw  and 
long  neglect.  In  the  court-yard  of  the  mansion 
she  was  received  by  her  brother,  the  Count  de 
Liancourt,  who  informed  her,  according  to  his 
version,  of  all  that  had  taken  place  in  the  cha- 
teau sinee  the  arrival  of  De  Montigni.  He  told 
her  the  truth,  in  fact,  as  he  believed  it;  but 
nevertheless,  he  gave  her  a  completely  false 
view  of  the  whole  affair ;  for  it  is  ever  to  be  re- 
n)arked  and  remembered  that,  of  all  the  treach- 
erous liars  against  whom  we  have  to  guard  in 
our  course  through  life,  our  own  heart,  with  its 
whole  host  of  subtilties  and  fallacies,  its  preju- 
dices, its  vanities,  and  its  self-delusions,  is  the 
most  dangerous.  Men  would  rarely,  if  ever,  be 
deceived,  if  they  did  not  aid  most  strenuously  to 
deceive  themselves,  and  what  is  more  curious 
still,  it  oflen  happens  that  when  we  are  most 
busy  in  attempting  to  put  a  fraud  upon  others, 
we  are  most  actively  cheating  ourselves.  There 
is  always  a  traitor  in  the  council  whenever  we 
quit  the  straightforward  course  of  truth  and 
rectitude. 

Monsieur  de  Liancourt  assured  his  sister,  as 
she  alighted  from  her  carriage,  and  walked  up 
the  staircase  to  the  hall  above,  that  the  only 
diflSculty  was  with  De  Montigni,  and  that  Rose 
d'Albret  had  used  her  influence  upon  him  to  in- 
duce him  to  consent. 

'*  Has  she  V*  said  the  Marchioness,  thought- 
^Ir;  "not  veiy  vigorously,  I  should  fancy." 


"  Oh  yes,  indeed,**  replied  Monsieur  de  Lia» 
court ;  ",for  I  watched  their  parting  from  tJu 
cavalier,  which  was  built  at  the  time  of  the 
siege,  where  I  could  see  them,  but  they  could 
not  see  ma.  It  was  as  formal  as  a  court  cere- 
mony. He  kissed  her  hand,  and  made  her  a 
low  bow,  and  said  something  which  I  did  not 
exactly  bear,  but  the  last  words  were,  '  I  will 
consider  all  you  have  said.*  " 

"  So.  then,"  said  Madame  de  Chazeul.  "Made- 
moiselle Rose  hears  reason  at  last  I  But  wiiat 
is  it  that  has  done  this  1  she  always  seemed  a» 
cold  as  ice  before,  and  barely  willing.** 

"Oh !  the  fact  is,'*  replied  the  Count,  "  Rose 
was  never  without  ambition.  I  do  not  pretdnd 
to  say  she  is  in  love  with  Chazeul ;  but  he  took 
care  to  inform  her  of  the  high  and  splendid  fate 
that  would  be  hers  as  his  wife,  and  that  was 
quite  enough." 

"  It  may  be  so,"  answered  the  Marchioness  ; 
"  ambition  is  at  the  bottom  of  every  woman*s 
heart;  but  yet,  if  De  Montigni  were  as  hand- 
some  as  when  he  went  away,  I  should  hay» 
fancied  that  love  and  folly  might  have  had  a 
hard  struggle  against  ambition  and  good  sense. 
I  would  not  have  suffered  them  to  have  any  pri- 
vate conversation  if  I  had  been  here.** 

"  It  was  the  only  way  to  get  De  Montigni  t» 
consent,*'  rejoined  Monsieur  de  Liancourt :  "be- 
sides, Chazeul  has  no  cause  to  fear  the  compar- 
ison. He  is  a  man  with  knowledge  of  the 
world  and  of  courts.  The  other  is  still  a  boy, 
with  no  knowledge  of  anything  but  books  and 
philosophy.** 

"  Not  the  man  to  win  a  woman,  indeed  ;" 
said  Madam  de  Chazeul,  with  a  curl  of  the  lip ; 
"  but  we  shall  see." 

As  the  last  words  were  on  her  tongue,  they 
entered  the  corridor  where  De  Montigni  and 
Chazeul  were  walking  up  and  down  with  the 
old  commander;  and  an  amusing  scene  took 
place  between  the  Marchioness  and  the  rest  of 
the  party.  She  had  made  up  her  mind  as  to  the 
part  which  she  was  to  act  towards  lier  nephew ; 
and  the  moment  she  saw  him,  she  exclaimed, 
with  a  joyous  air,  and  holding  out  her  open 
arms  towards  him,  "  Ah,  my  dear  Louis,  wel- 
come back  to  your  native  land !  What  a  truant 
you  have  been  !  How  like  he  is  to  poor  Louise  ! " 
and  she  embraced  him,  apparently  with  all  the 
tenderness  of  a  mother. 

The  old  commander  growled  a  savage  oath  or 
two,  and,  when  she  turned  to  him,  looked  her 
full  in  the  face,  saying, "  He  is  like  Louise ;  and 
that  is  why  I  love  him.** 

"  Ah,  Michael,**  said  the  Marchioness,  "  yoa 
always  were  a  bear,  and  always  will  be  one.  It 
is  lucky  you  do  not  bite  as  well  as  growl.** 

"  I  may  bite  some  day,  if  I  am  provoked,** 
answered  the  commander. 

Ha !  ha !  ha  !**  cried  Madame  de  Chazeul, 
laughing  as  heartily  as  if  her  mind  were  free 
from  all  the  weight  of  cunning  schemes  and 
violent  passions.  "  You  see,  I^uis,  he  is  just 
the  same  as  ever.  We  have  not  been  able  t» 
tame  him  since  you  were  gone.  It  is  a  sad, 
ferocious  beast — a  bear.  And  so  you  have  come 
to  grace  the  wedding  1** 

'I  hope  so,  Madam,**  replied  De  Montigni, 
gravely ;  but  his  thoughts  were  busy  with  the 
question,  of  what  should  be  his  demeanour  to- 
wards the  artful  womaa  who  was  now  before 
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kimr  90^  ^lul^  >>^  Mid  a  few  worda  to 
Cbaseol,  expressive  of  oo  particular  affection 
towards  bim,  the  youog  Baroo  made  up  his 
miad,  to  seem  woo  by  her  maoner,  and  to  at- 
tach himself  as  much  possible  to  her  during  the 
day,  in  order  to  keep  her  from  attacking  Rose 
d'Albrety  who,  be  feared,  might  not  be  so  well 
able  to  {day  her  pan  against  the  Marchioness  as 
himself. 

Madame  de  ChazeoU  however,  was  pertina- 
,  cious  too,  and  one  of  her  first  inquiries  was  for 
Mademoiselle  d*Albret. 

•«  I  will  send  and  call  her,"  answered  Mon- 
siear  de  laancourt ;  *'  let  os  gp  into  the  ball ; 
perhaps  she  may  be  there." 

They  did  not  find  her,  boweyer;  and  the 
serTant  he  sent  to  summon  ber,  soon  returned 
•with  the  tidings,  that  the  young  lady  had  gone 
to  bed  again  with  a  bad  headache, 

^'I  will  go  and  see  her,"  said  Madame  da 
ChazeoL  *'Poor  dear  Rose,  all  the  agitation 
of  these  preparations  is  too  much  for  her;**  and 
she  moTed  towards  the  door  leading  to  Made- 
moiselle d'Albret*s  apartments,  though  the  old 
commaDder  ej(claimed,  in  a  surly  tone,  "  You 
had  better  let  her  alone !  Your  tongue,  Jacque- 
line, never  cured  a  headache,  1  am  sure."* 

The  Marchioness,  however,  was  stopped  by 
the  entrance  of  another  person  with  whom  she 
had  ako  to  play  her  part ;  for  just  as  she  was 
quitting  the  hall  father  Walter  appeared,  and  ad- 
vanced towards  ber.  Her  face  inomediately  as- 
somed  an  air  of  friendly  regard,  and  giving  him 
her  hand,  she  said, "  Good  morning,  lather,  bow 
£u«a  it  with  yon  1  Our  dear  Helen  would  have 
eoroe  with  me,  but  she  was  somewhat  indis- 
posed. Nothing  of  consequence,  however ;  and 
perhaps  she  wm  join  us  to-monruw,  or  at  all 
events,  on  the  day  of  the  marriage."  Then 
suddenly  breaking  off,  in  order  to  avoid  any 
further  inquiries  on  that  subject,  she  lowered 
her  voice,  and  inquired,  "  How  go  things  here, 
father  1  De  Montigni  is  restive,  I  find.  Are 
you  wie  of  Roset-^quite  sure,  father!  My 
brother,  Anthony,  continually  b^nda  his  own 
eyes ;  bat  you  see  more  clearly." 

*'  I  think  there  can  he  no  doubt,"  replied  the 
priest,  '*  not  that  I  pretend  to  say  that  the  lady 
loves  yoor  son ;  sbe  regards  the  alliance  but  as 
a  faouly  arrangement  conducive  to  her  interests, 
and  the  only  means  of  giving  peace  and  quiet- 
ness to  the  house.  For  these  reasona  she  has 
urged  De  Montigni  to  sign  the  renunciation  and 
the  cootract,  and  I  think  he  will  do  it — nay,  I 
feeJ  certa'm  he  will  They  would  hurry  on  the 
aflair  before  your  arrival,  though  I  tbot^t  it 
wooM  have  been  bf^tter  to  wait.  But  from  the 
aourae  things  have  takep,  no  harm  has  been 
dooe ;  and,  perhaps  it  may  be  as  well  now, 
when  you  see  the  lady,  not  to  derange  the  im- 
preeaion  which  baa  bf«n  produced." 

Hie  Marchioness  o^used.  "  How  comes  it, 
good  father,"  she  as^,  **that  Chazetil  has  not 
made  himself  loved  1  I  fear  he  has  been  play^ 
ing*  the  fool  with  other  women ;  for  he  is  not 
reputed  to  want  success  upon  a  lady's  heart, 
wlieo  he  is  inclined  to  try.  I  must  give  him 
some  lessons ;  do  you  think  that  any  of  his  love 
af&in  have  come  to  thia  girl's  earal  That 
shoold  be  ffeveqt^  ^  tl^a  marriage  takes 
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know  of  none  from-  which  there  .is  any  dan- 
ger." 

*'  And  r  of  but  one,"  rejoined  the  Marcbioa- 
ess*  "but  I  will  Uke  care  to  keep  that  from 
her.  One  may  be  justified  in  using  a  little  vio- 
lence for  such  an  ot^t." 

♦•  Assuredly,"  answered  father  Walter,  **  any- 
thing in  short,  but  the  spilling  of  blood." 

"Ob,  Heaven  forbid!"  cried  the  Marchion- 
ess, "  I  bear  the  woman  no  ill  will  for  loving 
Chazeul ;  but  if  I  were  to  have  her  carried  off 
and  shut  closely  up  for  a  few  days,  there  could 
be  no  harm  in  that." 

"It  were  the  best  means,"  replied  father 
Walter,  "unless  ber  family  be  sufficiently 
powerful  to  make  dangerous  resistance." 

**  There  Is  no  fear  of  that,"  answered  Madame 
de  Chazeul,  with  a  quiet  smile ;  "  but  I  will  go 
and  see  Mademoiselle  d'Ajbret." 

Thus  saying  she  quitted  the  hall,  while  father 
Walter  advanced  towards  the  group  of  gentle- 
men at  the  other  end*  who  had  been  conversing 
together  calmly  enough  during  bis  interview 
with  the  Marchioness.  That  lady,  hovveverr 
returned  alter  a  fery  brief  absence,  saying  that 
Rose  d'Albret  was  trying  to  sleep;  and,  put 
upon  a  wrong  track  as  she  was,  both  by  her 
brother  and  the  priest,  sbe  attached  herself 
during  the  rest  of  the  morning  to  De  Montigni^ 
endeavouring  by  every  artful  means,  to  possesa^ 
herself  of  his  whole  views  and  intentions,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  convince  him,  that  be  was- 
giving  pain  to  Rose  d'Albret  by  bis  hesitation 
in  regard  to  the  signature  of  the  papers. 

One  of  the  reasons  why  the  game  of  life  is 
not  unfrequently  won  l^  the  simple  and  the 
boneat  against  all  the  arts  of  the  politic  and  the 
wily,  is  perhaps  that,  in  this  gacoe,  as  in  no 
other,  the  most  skilful  and  calculating  can  never 
tell  what  cards  ntay  be  in  the  hands  of  the  ad* 
verse  party.  I  say  one  of  the  reasona ;  for 
there  are  many,  and  amongst  them  is  the  be- 
lief^ from  which  cunning  people  can  never  free 
themselves,  that  others  are  dealing  with  them 
in  the  same  way  that  they  would  deal,  if  their 
relative  situations  were  reveraed. 

Madame  de  Chazeul,  however,  had  studied 
de  Montigni's  character  from  youth,  and  knew 
that  be  was  generous  and  kindbearted.  Sbe 
therefore,  like  father  Walter,  endeavoured  to 
work  upon  him,  in  the  first  instance,  through 
his  affection  for  Rose  d'Albret  She  spoke  of 
her  gently  and  tenderly,  called  ber  "  poor  Rose,** 
and  represented  the  alight  indisposition  undar 
which  she  was  suffering,  aa  enth^y  proceeding 
from  some  agitation  and  vexation  she  bad  un- 
dergone in  the  nmrning,  affecting  at  the  same 
time  -to  be  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  that  agita- 
tion, but  leaving  him  to  draw  hia  own  conclu* 
sions. 

Ds  Montigni,  as  the  raader  knows,  had  th» 
secret  in  his  own  keeping,  and  internally  mock* 
ed  at  all  the  policy  which  the  Marchioness  dia- 
played ;  for  there  is  nothing  so  contemptible  aa 
discovered  cunning.  He  resolved,  however,  to 
turn  back  Madame  de  Cbazeurs  art  upon  her^ 
self,  and  found  even  a  pleasure  in  foUing  her 
with  ber  own  weapons. 

"  Well,  my  dear  Madame."  be  answered,  "  I 
trust  that,  by  this  time  to-morrow.  Rose  will 
have  no  farther  canae  for  anxiety  on  mv  ao 
count.'* 
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**'ndeed,  how  boV*  asked  the  Marchioness. 

•*  Because  by  ihat  lime,"  replied  De  Montigni, 
•*  of)  will  be  positifcly  settled." 

••  AnO  of  course  ab  Rose  could  wish,**  added 
the  Mcrci.ionoss. 

'*  As  far  as  I  understand  her  wishes,  it  shall 
be  so/*  said  De  Montigni ;  '*  but  ]  do  not  de- 
sire, madam,  what  I  say  to  you  to  be  repeated  ; 
and  now  will  you  tell  me  frankly,  for  I  know 
you  are  well  aware,  what  is  the  value  cf  these 
benefices  which  my  uncle  offers  me  V* 

"  At  least  equal  to  the  value  of  the  estates," 
replied  Madame  de  Chazeul :  "  more,  indeed, 
if  you  take  in  the  Abbey  of  Chizay  in  Poiiou  ; 
but  that  I  believe  was  promised  to  good  Mon- 
sieur de  la  Tremblade— not  exactly  promised, 
perhaps ;  but  I  know  he  was  led  to  expect  it." 

*'  No  one  shall  break  a  promise  for  me,*'  re- 
plied De  Montigni  with  some  emphasis  on  the 
words.  "  They  can  be  all  held,  I  believe,  with- 
out taking  the  vows.** 

"  Your  uncle  holds  them,"  answered  Madame 
de  Chazeul,  *'  and  he  has  taken  no  vows  that  I 
know  of^unless  it  be,  never  to  drink  thin  pi- 
<]uette  when  he  can  get  strong  Burgundy,  or  to 
eat  ptirk  when  he  can  find  venison.** 

De  Montigni  smiled,  and  was  gomg  on  to  stop 
the  question  of  the  Marchioness  by  inquiries  of 
his  own,  when  the  summons  to  dinner  was 
heard,  and  the  whole  party  descended  to  the 
hall  below. 

When  the  meal  was  over./aiher  Walter  put 
the  young  Baron  in  mind,  that  they  had  to  read 
over  together  the  papers,  in  regard  to  which 
there  had  been  so  nmch  discussion.  Although 
De  Montigni  much  wished  to  occupy  Madame 
de  Chazeul  as  far  as  possible  during  the  day,  he 
<;ould  not  well  put  off  the  engagement ;  and 
whispering  to  the  old  commander,  to  watch  her 
closely,  he  retired  with  the  priest  to  his  own 
ohamber.  There  several  long  documents  were 
spread  out  before  him  ;  and  he  proceeded,  with 
pen  and  ink  at  hand,  to  peruse  the  whole,  clause 
by  clause,  demanding  minute  and  lengthened 
explanations  as  he  went  on,  and  taking  notes  of 
every  point  of  importance.  Father  Walter  was 
somewhat  surprised  at  the  calm  and  steady  good 
sense  he  displayed ;  and,  though  De  Montigni 
expressed  neither  consent  to  nor  dissent  from 
sny  of  the  items,  was  more  and  more  convinced 
every  moment,  that  the  young  Baron  had  made 
up  his  mind  to  accept  the  benefices  and  re- 
nounce the  estates. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  Marchioness  de  Cha- 
zeul had  drawn  her  son  away  from  the  rest  of 
the  party  below,  and  walking  with  him  on  the 
rampart,  was  giving  him  those  lessons  of  which 
she  had  spoken  to  the  priest.  Not  a  word  did 
she  say  of  Helen  de  la  Tremblade ;  nor  a  word 
«f  reproach  or  reproof  did  she  utter ;  but  her 
conversation  turned  entirely  upon  his  demean- 
our toward  Rose  d'Albret. 

"  Ah  Cliazful !"  she  said,  after  taking  a  turn 
backward  and  forward,  in  the  lone  of  one  jest- 
ing with  a  friend,  •'  th«»u  art  a  silly  lad,  I  fear, 
and  little  knowesi  how  to  push  thy  fortune  with 
woman-kind." 

**  Nay,  my  good  mother,  it  is  not  thought 
so."  replied  Chazeul,  drawing  up  his  head  and 
smoothing  his  ruff;  *'  I  am  no  seeker  after  the 
fame  of  such  conquests,  but  1  have  some  reason 
io  heJieve  they  are  not  so  ditficult  as  they  are 
mupptmed  to  be. " 


"True,"  answered  his  mother,  "doubtless 
with  the  light  Parisian  dame,  the  gay  lady  who 
has  known  a  thousand  lovers,  thou  art  a  potent 
assailant ;  but  she  is  like  a  city  which  has  been 
besieged  and  taken  a  thousand  times,  rill  all 
the  outwfirks  and  ramparts  have  beert  battered 
down,  and  the  place  is  right  willing  to  surren- 
der at  the  first  sight  of  artillery.  With  a  maid- 
en fortress,  however,  such  as  this  fair  Rose 
d*Alhret,  thf)u  art  hut  a  poor  general,  otherwise 
you  would  have  gained  the  citadel  long  ago.** 

'* Meaning  her  heart;  but  how  would  you 
hhve  me  conduct  the  siege,  dear  mother !"  ask- 
ed hor  w^n,  pursuing  the  simile  she  had  used. 

**  By  -^ss-^ult,  Nicholas  !'*  replied  the  Marchio- 
ness ;  "prayers,  tears,  vows,  daring,  anything. 
Here  neither  wall,  nor  bastion,  nor  redoubt,  is 
to  be  gained  but  by  vigorous  attack.  Women, 
who  by  experience  hcve  not  gained  a  knowl- 
edge of  then-  own  weakness,  are  always  more 
resiolute  in  resistance  than  those  who  have 
learned  that  they  cannot  long  hold  out  when 
closely  pressed.  Storm  and  escalade  are  the 
only  ways  with  such  oastles,  Chazeul ;  and  if 
you  were  to  pursue  till  doon:sday  your  cold  and 
formal  rules  of  siege,  you  v?oold  make  no  way, 
but  find  defences  grow  up  in  proportion  to  the 
feebleness  of  the  attack." 

"  Why,  you  would  not  surely  have  me  treat 
Rose  d'Albret  as  any  commou  woman  of  but 
light  fame?"  said  Chazeul.  ''You  are  much 
mistaken,  mother,  if  you  think  that  is  the  way 
to  win  her." 

**  Nay,  I  would  have  you  treat  her  very  dif- 
ferently, foolish  boy,'*  replied  the  Marchioness. 
"  With  a  woman  of  light  fame,  as  >ou  call  her, 
you  may  well  trust  to  her  to  make  at  least  half 
the  advances.  With  a  young  ignorant  girl  you 
must  make  them  all  yourself;  for,  be  sure,  she 
will  not.  One  or  the  other  must  be  bold  and 
daring  ;  and  the  only  question  is,  on  whose  part 
it  shall  be.  The  practised  dame  will  take  her 
share  on  herself,  the  inexperienced  girl  expects 
it  all  from  you.  We  all  know  in  our  hearts, 
Chazeul,  that  we  do  not  dislike  an  impetuous 
lover.  Though  we  may  chide,  we  easily  forgive 
even  very  grave  offences,  so  that  love  be  the 
excuse.  The  story  of  the  Romans  and  the  Sa- 
bines  was  a  good  allegory  of  women's  hearts ; 
men  must  take  them  by  force  if  they  would  have 
them.** 

**  Oh,  her  heart  is  mine  suflficiently  for  all  the 
purposes  of  wedded  life,"  replied  her  son.  "  I 
know  her  better  than  you,  my  good  mother,  and 
am  well  aware  that  more  things  enter  into  the 
calculations  of  that  little  brain  than  you  imagine 
I  would  not  spoil  her,*'  he  continued,  **  with  too 
much  devotion.  You  women  grow  exacting  as 
yoD  imagine  you  have  power  ;  and  I  would  have 
her  think  the  tie  she  has  upon  me  is  not  too 
strong,  lest  she  should  one  day  think  fit  to  use 
it  strongly.  It  is  enough  for  me  to  know,  that 
she  sees  clearly  her  own  interest  in  a  nmrriage 
with  myself.  She  will  not  expect,  in  a  wed- 
ding of  eon  venience,  all  that  cnurt  and  exclusive 
attention  which  some  bhdes  demand  ;  and  every 
little  hiverl ike  art  will  r(Miie  with  tenfold  force.** 
••All  very  wise  ami  very  prudent,  good 
youth,"  replied  his  mother,  *•  if  you  had  no  rival, 
no  competitor  in  the  game  that  you  are  play- 
ing ;  if  iheie  were  no  oiisiaeles,  no  difficulties  in 
the  way.      But  here  our  great  object  is  lime 
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and  se^ire  possenkm ;  and  had  yon,  by  bold 
and.  ardent  eageniess,  advanced  your  soil  so 
that  she  bad  no  escape  from  marriage  with  you, 
we  ahouM  have  found  both  herself  and  De  Moo> 
aigni  moro  traotable,  depend  upon  it." 

*'  She  is  tractable  enough,"  replied  Chazeol, 
*'  it  is  De  Monti^i  alone  that  holds  out ;  and 
she  has  done  her  best  to  persuade  him,  I  am 
sore  A  rival,  do  you  call  him  1  but  a  pitiful 
riTal  to  me !  and  as  to  obstades  and  difficulties, 
whatever  have  existed  are  swept  away  already. 
She  has  done  her  best  to  persuade  De  Montigni 
to  sign  ,*  and  I  am  sure  he  will  do  so." 

"Weli,"  said  the  Marchioness,  **we  shall 
aee.  I  think  be  will,  but  do  not  feel  so  sure. 
He  was  somewhat  too  smooth  and  courteous 
jost  now;  and  I  thought  I  saw  a  somewhat 
^ooble  meaning  in  his  words,  as  if  he  hoped 
4Still  that  Rose  might  raise  up  some  impediment. 
We  must  suffer  him  to  have  no  farther  speech 
with  her  alone.    It  is  a  dangerous  plan.*' 

"^  There  is  no  fear  of  Rose,*'  replied  Nicholas 
^e  Chazeul,  peevishly.  **  If  it  be  anything  like 
love  on  his  part  for  her  that  yon  dread,  n  is  a 
Tain  fancy.  Had  you  seen  him  meet  her  last 
night,  you  would  have  been  cured  of  aoch 
dreaouL  He  was  as  cold  as  if  we  had  imported 
a  statue  from  Italy,  fresb  cot  in  the  stone ;  and 
sot  all  Rose  could  do  would  warm  him." 

**  Ay,  before  others,"  said  the  Marchioness, 
**bot  perhaps  when  alone  it  might  be  different." 

**  No,  no,"  said  Chazeul,  **  my  uncle  watched 
them ;  and  it  was  just  the  same :  all  formal 
bows  and  stiff*  ooortesies.  But  who  is  this, 
comes  riding  beret'*  he  continued,  gazing  from 
the  battlements.  **A  trumpet  at  full  speed, 
with  a  gieen  soarf !  News  from  Mayenne,  upon 
my  life !    I  must  go  down  and  see." 

Thos  ended  a  conversation  which  has  been  re- 
peated here  with  reluctance ;  but  it  is  as  need- 
ful, ia  painting  nature,  to  show  the  mind  and 
^taraeter  of  the  bad  as  of  the  good,  to  display 
the  thoughts  and  reasonings  of  the  wicked  as 
of  the  virtooos.  Neither  does  the  portrait  of 
Madame  de  Chazeol  serve  little  to  exemplify 
the  times  in  whioh  she  lived.  France  was  then 
foU  of  such.  Intrigne  of  every  kmd,  amorous 
and  potitieal,  was  then  at  its  height^  and  most 
<»f  the  infaroons  and  daring  de^s  that  were 
done,  either  for  the  gratification  of  private  pas- 
8i«n,  or  for  the  attainment  of  great  public  ob- 
jects, were  suggested  by  woman. 

The  man  who  had  been  seen  riding  so  sharp- 
ly towards  the  ehateau,  proved  to  be  a  trumpet- 
er sent  by  the  Duke  of  Nemours  with  letters 
to  Chazeul,  notifying  the  march  of  the  army  of 
the  League  to  relieve  the  town  of  Dreux,  close- 
ly besi^ed  by  the  King,  and  calling  upon  him 
to  join  it,  with  all  his  retainers,  as  a  battle 
seemed  inevitable.  The  despatches  spoke  in 
glowing  terms  of  the  force  under  Mayenne.  It 
was  nearly  double  in  number,  they  said,  to  that 
whieh  Henry  of  Bourbon  could  bring  to  oppose 
it,  and  a  glorious  victory  would  soon  be  achiev- 
ed, in  which  all  honourable  men  would  long  to 
take  part.  Chazeul,  however,  sent  an  ambigu- 
oos  answer :  for  he  was  not  one  to  sacrifice  his 
private  interests  even  to  the  triumph  of  his  fac- 
tioo,  and  he  was  resolved  to  possess  the  hand  uf 
Rose  d'Albm,  and  to  see  the  estates  of  Lian- 
conrt  and  M»«ones  secured  to  himaelf,  before 
he  ^pmted  the  Chateiii  of  Marzay. 


'  More  than  one  hour  elapsed  before  Louts  de 
Montigni  had  terminated  his  examination  of 
the  papers  with  the  priest ;  and  even  then,  with 
all  father  Walter's  skill,  he  could  not  extract 
from  him  any  promise,  either  direct  or  indirect, 
to  sign  them.  Tu  the  eager  questions  of  Mad- 
ame de  Chazeul  the  priest  could  hut  reply,  **  I 
cannot  tell  what  he  will  do.  I  believe  his  mind 
is  made  up,  to  act  as  we  could  wish ;  but  his 
demeanour  is  certainly  somewhat  strange.  He 
has  taken  notes  of  everything,  and  remains 
pondering  over  them.  Our  only  plan  is  to 
watch  the  commander,  and  to  cut  them  oflf 
from  any  private  communication  with  each 
other.  Noon  to-morrow  will  show  us  what  we 
are  to  expect ;  and  in  the  mean  time  we  must 
guide  things  as  we  can.  Have  you  seen  Made- 
moiselle d'Albret  1" 

The  Marchioness  replied  in  the  negative,  and 
it  was  not  till  one  hour  before  sunset  that  Rose 
came  forth  from  her  chagiber  to  breathe,  for  a 
few  minutes,  the  fresh  air.  She  was  pale,  and 
evidently  suffering ;  and  whenever  Madame  de 
Chazeul  attempted  to  question  her,  she  pleaded 
indisposition  as  an  excuse  for  talking  httle. 
She  gazed  forth  from  the  ramparta  over  the 
wide  country  which  the  chateau  commanded, 
with  a  feeling  of  dread,  mingling  strangely  with 
hope  and  joy.  The  bright  sunshine  of  the  first 
day  of  spring  was  glittering  over  the  whole ; 
but  on  the  f  erge  of  the  southern  sky  was  hang- 
ing a  dark  and  he^y  mass  of  clouds,  rising  up 
in  all  sorts  of  fantastic  forms ;  and  Rose  could 
not  help  associating  her  own  fate  with  the  as- 
pect of  the  day,  and  thinking  that  the  bright 
gleam  of  summer,  which  had  come  to  her  heart 
after  a  long  and  chilling  winter,  might,  perhaps, 
be  soon  blackened  by  storms,  the  clouds  of 
which  were  already  within  sight. 

Soon  after  the  party  was  joined  by  De  Mon- 
tigni ;  and  the  two  lovers  strove  hard  to  ooa- 
oeal  their  feelings  under  the  appearance  of  oold 
indififerenoe ;  but  Rose  found  the  task  so  diffi- 
cult that  she  remained  only  a  few  moments 
after  the  young  Baron's  appearance,  and  then 
once  more  retired  to  bed. 

Madame  de  Chazeul  remarked  the  whole ; 
and  suspicion  rose  up  in  her  mind.  Bnt  the 
field  of  probabihty  ia  wide  and  dim,  so  that  her 
doubts  found  no  fixed  point  to  rest  upon ;  and 
she  contented  herself  with  whispering  to  De 
Montigni,  **  Were  I  a  man,  I  would  not  long 
give  a  lady  cause  to  fly  me  thus." 

The  young  nobleman  made  no  answer,  but 
turned  away,  as  if  somewhat  ofiTended ;  and 
this  slight  indication  of  temper  was  used  by 
Madame  de  Chazeul  to  deceive  herself.  **  Were 
he  not  acting  contrary  to  the  girl's  wishes,"  she 
said  to  herself,  *'  he  wonld  not  take  oflfenoe  at 
my  supposing  it.'* 

The  rest  df  the  day  passed  without  any  oo- 
currence  of  importance ;  and  the  only  points 
whioh  Madame  de  Chazeul  thought  worthy  of 
notice  at  supper,  were  the  absence  of  Estoc 
from  the  table,  and  that  Louis  de  Montigni  con- 
fined his  conversation  almost  altogether  to  father 
Walter,  with  whom  he  talked  a  good  deal  in  a 
low  tone.  She  herself  was  tired  with  early 
rising  and  a  journey.  The  commander  soon 
retireid  to  rest ;  and  she  followed  without  delay, 
as  soon  as  she  was  certified  by  private  informa- 
tion, from  one  whom  ahe  had  set  to  watch,  that 
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tli8  good  old  Kddier  was'  aotnaUy  in  bis  bed. 
Satisfied  tbat  all  oommunication  between  Mon- 
tigni  and  himself  was  at  an  end  for  the  night, 
she  laid  herself  down  to  seek  that  repose  which 
is  imfortanately»  but  not  unnatarallj»  as  often 
the  portion  of  the  hardened  in  vice,  as  of  the 
viituous  and  the  good. 


CHAPTER  XIL 

I  HATS  said  something  of  the  same  kind  be- 
fore ;  but  I  must  repeat  that,  unless  it  be  in  a 
mod  cottage  containing  one  room,  and  at  the 
most  two  individuals,  it  scarcely  ever  happens 
that  there  are  not  several,  very  various  scenes 
proceeding  in  the  same  house,  at  the  same  time ; 
and  when  the  house  is  large,  and  the  inhabi- 
tants many,  these  scenes  are  multiplied  and 
diversified  even  to  infinity.  Tragedy  and  com- 
edy, broad  farce  and  startling  romance,  have 
each  their  separate  chambers,  and  their  several 
actors ;  and  while,  in  the  halls  of  the  Chateau 
of  Marzay,  all  the  conning  drama  of  intrigue 
which  we  have  described,  found  a  stage,  the 
acts  of  many  another  play  were  being  pa:brmed 
in  the  chambers  allotted  to  the  servants. 

Load  and  uproarious  merriment  had  its  part ; 
and,  as  is  too  frequently  the  case,  the  vices  and 
follies  of  their  superiors  were  imitatied  by  the 
inferiors,  presenting  pictures  tbo  gross  and  un- 
pleasant to  be  given  in  this  place.  We  must, 
however,  turn  away  from  the  principal  person- 
ages of  our  tal^  to  notice  some  events  which 
took  place,  doring  the  hour  of  supper,  in  a  part 
of  the  chateau  somewhat  distant  from  that  in 
which  Monsieur  de  Liaacourt's  fiimily  was  as- 
sembled. 

In  a  room  not  fax  from  that  of  Mademoiselle 
d*Aibret,  with  the  door  ajar,  a  lamp  upon  the 
table,  and  a  piece  of  embroidenr  m  her  bands, 
sat  Blanehette,  the  maid  of  our  fair  friend  Rose. 
She  paid  but  little  attention  to  her  work  indeed, 
though  she  affected  to  be  yery  busily  employed, 
but  her  ear  was  turned  frequently  towards  the 
passage,  apparently  listening  for  every  sound. 
At  length  it  was  gratified  by  hearing  a  step ; 
and  the  moment  after,  the  valet  of  Blonsieur 
de  Chazeul  pushed  open  the  door,  and  entering 
the  room,  ckised  it  behind  him.  He  was  a  tall 
swaggering,  debauched-looking  personage,  and 
into  the  particulars  of  the  fint  greetings  be- 
tween himself  and  Blanchette,  I  shall  beg  leave 
not  to  enter.  SuiBoe  it  to  say,  that  they  beto- 
kened a  degree  of  intimacy  which  Rose  d*Al- 
biet  bad  certainly  not  the  sligfaAest  idea  existed 
beiween  her  maid  and  any  other  person. 

After  a  .while,  however,  the  valet  inquired, 
**  Well  now,  tell  me,  my  pretty  Blanchette,  all 
that  your  mistress  has  been  saying  to  you  to- 
day." 

•*  Indeed,  I  sbaU  not,"  replied  the  maid,  with 
a  shrug  of  the  shouklers.  "  I  don't  intend  to 
tell  you,  or  Blonsieur  de  Chaieol,  anything 
more.'» 

**  Come,  come,  don*t  be  ailly,"  cried  the  man, 
"  for  I  must  soon  get  back ;  now  the  caprices 
of  you  ladies,**  he  continued,  with  an  affected 
air,  "  are  very  pretty  and  interesting  in  affairs 
ofkive,  but  very  troableaome  in  matters  of  busi* 


<*WeH,  I  shallot  say  anythmg  more'*  said 
Blanchette,  with  a  determined  air,  **  so  there  is 
no  use  of  talking  about  it" 

**  Ah,  ha,  then,**  rejoined  the  valet,  *'  I  see 
how  it  is ;  your  mistress  has  told  you  not  to 
telL*' 

"  Indeed,  she  has  not,**  answsged  Blanchette ; 
'*  but  she  has  taught  me  to  value  myself  mere 
highly  than  your  master  does.*' 

'*  How  so  1*'  demanded  her  companion ;  "  I 
am  sure  my  master  values  you  as  highly  as  I 
should  like  to  see  him.  What  did  she  say  to 
you  about  it  V* 

**  Ah,  I  don*t  mind  telling  you  that,**  said  the 
maid.  "  She  asked  me  last  night,  when  I  was 
saying  something  in  favour  of  Monsieur  de 
Chazeul,  what  he  had  given  me ;  and,  when  I 
told  her,  she  said  she  was  worth  more  than 
that,  and  that  I  was  a  great  fool  if  ever  I  opened 
my  mouth  about  him  again,  unless  I  got  three 
times  as  much.*' 

**  Upon  my  word  the  lady  has  some  notion  of 
life,*'  cried  the  valet ;  **  one  would  think  she 
had  spent  her  whole  days  in  Paris ;  and  she  is 
right  too,  Blanchette,  we  servants  should  never 
put  too  low  a  value  on  ourselves,  for  we  have 
more  in  our  power  than  people  imagine.  How- 
ever, I  can  promise  you  that  when  Monsieur 
de  Chazeul  is  nuirried  to  your  lady,  you  shall' 
have  three  times  as  much ;  and  in  the  mean- 
time—*' 

*'  Ay,  ay,**  replied  Blanchette ;  "  a  fish  in  the 
plate  is  worth  three  in  the  stream,  Alphonso. 
Promises  are  made  of  wind,  and  it  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  convert  them  iiKo  anything  else.** 

"  Well,  but  listen  to  me,*'  said  the  man.  *'  I 
was  just  going  to  say,  in  the  meantime  Monsieur 
le  Marquis  has  sent  you  five-and-twenty  crowns 
Here  they  are,"  and  he  placed  a  little  leathern 
bag  in  her  hand  ;  **  now,  there's  a  dear,  beauti- 
ful girl,  tell  me  all  your  mistress  has  said  to  you 
to-day,  especially  afler  her  long  talk  with  Mon- 
sieur de  Montigni,  this  morning.*' 

**  That  is  soon  told,"  answered  Blanchette, 
putting  the  money  in  one  of  the  pockets  of  her 
apron ;  **  she  said  nothing  at  all,  except  that 
she  had  gdt  a  headache,  and  would  go  to  bed 
again.*' 

"  FfU  r*  cried  the  valet ;  *'  is  that  all  the 
news  that  you  can  givet  Surely  you  have 
made  out  something  more.  What  humour  did 
she  seem  in  1'* 

**  Bad  enough,**  replied  Blanchette ;  "  I  think 
Monsieur  de  Montigni  must  have  done  or  said 
something  to  offend  ner,  for  I  could  see  she  had 
been  crying,  and  she  was  silent  and  dull,  just  as^ 
she  is  wh<»  she  is  angry  with  me.** 

**  I  dare  say  he  did,**  rejoined  the  valet ;  "  for 
he  is  an  obstinate  colt,  and  takes  as  long  to 
drive  where  people  want  him,  as  an  ass  loawled. 
with  sand — But  hark,  there  ia  some  one  walk- 
ing in  the  passage.** 

They  listened,  and  a  heavy  step  sounded 
along  the  corridor,  advancing  in  measured  time 
firom  one  end  to  the  other,  and  then  back  again, 
like  that  of  a  sentry  keeping  guard.  It  passed 
and  repassed  twice,  not  a  little  to  the  annoyance- 
of  the  two  worthies  shut  up  in  the  room  togeth- 
er. But  at  length  the  valet,  who  did  not  wiah 
his  absence  to  be  remarked  and  commented  . 
upon  amongst  the  servants,  declared,  "  Whoev- 
er it  is,  I  must  go '  but  do  you  shut  the  door  af» 
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ter  me  qaickly.BIanchette,  then  no  one  need 
know  that  you  are  here.*' 

**  I  am  afraid  MademoiseUe  will  call  eyery 
moment,"  answered  the  girl ;  **  but  people  moat 
have  time  to  take  their  sapper,  you  know.*' 

^*  I  most  go,  upon  my  life,"  said  the  man, 
who  took  a  great  deal  more  interest  in  his  own 
position  than  in  hers.  "Now,  Blanchette,  I 
will  pop  oat  as  soon  as  he  is  passed  ;  you  close 
the  door  qnick  behind  me,  and  he  wiU  not  see 
whence  I  come." 

He  accordingly  waited  till  the  steps  sounded 
ek>ae  to  the  door,  and  then  as  soon  as  they  had 
gone  by,  opened  it,  and  went  out  as  noiselessly 
as  possible.  But  bis  footfall  did  not  escape  the 
quick  ears  of  the  old  soldier,  Estoc,  who  turn- 
ing rostantly,  not  only  perceived  who  it  was, 
but  also  mailed  the  room  from  which  he  came. 
He  said  nothing,  however ;  but,  as  soon  as  the 
Talet  had  left  the  passage,  advanced  at  once  to 
the  door  which  had  just  been  closed,  and,  open- 
ing it  withont  ceremony,  went  in.  As  may  be 
supposed,  this  sadden  apparition  troubled  the 
maid  a  good  deal ;  and,  though  an  impudent  and 
Boprincipled  girl,  she  was  not  yet  sufficiently 
veteran  in  vfce  to  keep  her  cheek  from  growing 
red,  or  her  hands  from  shaking. 

•'Well,  Mademoiselle  Blanchette,"  said  Es- 
toc, "  I  thought  I  should  find  you  here." 

^  Indeed,  sir !"  said  Blanchette.  **  I  general- 
ly sit  here." 

"Not  always,  Blanchette,'*  replied  Estoc; 
"hot  I  saw  your  loter  leave  you,  and  so  I  came 
in,  jnst  to  give  yon  a  word  of  advice."  Blan- 
chette coloured  and  bit  her  lip,  but  made  no  re- 
ply ;  and  Estoc  went  on,  "  you  are  in  the  wrong 
line,  if  you  wish  to  make  your  fortune,  Made- 
moiseUe. Now,  if  you  will  follow  my  counsel, 
yoa  may  do  something  for  yourself  Go  up  to 
Monsieur  de  Montigni*8  apartments  about  elev- 
en o'clock  to-night,  for  he  wants  to  speak  with 
yoa." 

"  Lord  !  Monsieur  Estoc,"  cried  the  girl ;  "  I 
would  not  go  up  to  any  gentleman's,  room  at 
night  for  the  world.  I  wonder  how  you  oouM 
propose  such  a  thing !" 

'*  Oh !  I  make  no  difficulty  in  proposmg  it,** 
answered  Estoe,  **  when  you  make  none  in  re- 
ceiving a  gentleman's  valet  at  night. — But  Mon- 
sieur de  Montignr  only  wants  to  speak  with  you 
on  hoainess,  to  ask  you  one  or  two  questions, 
and,  perhaps,  to  make  you  a  present  of  a  oonple 
of  hundred  crowns." 

"  I  am  very  muoh  obliged  to  him,  sir,**  replied 
the  gifl,  affecting  a  cold  and  modest  ahr ;  **  but 
I  wook)  rather  speak  to  him  in  the  day,  if  he  has 
no  obiection." 

**  That  ean't  well  be,  Blanchette,"  answered 
Estoe ;  **  for  Monsieur  de  Montigni  intends  to 
go  away  to-morrow ;  and  he  wiU  not  have  timtf 
previous  to  his  departure.  Now,  my  good  girl, 
remember  joa  are  in  my  power,  for  aont  you 
soppose  that,  if  this  homeas  comes  to  the  eare 
of  Uademoisene  d'Albret,  you  wiU  stay  in  her 
•ervioe  a  minote  after.** 

'*  Wfil,  I  have  done  nothing  that's  wrong,' 
replied  the  girl»  boMly  ;  **  and  f  dont  cara  what 
any  spy  says  of  me,  not  I." 

•*  Wen,  W9  understand  each  other,"  rejoined 
£stoe.  *'  Qhre  me  an  answer  in  one  word,  will 
you  come,  or  will  you  not  t  Tour  reply  will 
tleeide  year  avra  fata." 


^  Well,  sir,  well,"  said  Blanchette,  who  saw 
that  the  plan  of  outfacing  the  old  soldier  would 
not  succeed ;  **  I  will  come  if  you  wUl  be  there 
too." 

**  Oh,  that  I  certainly  shall,"  repliei  Estoc ; 
*'  for  I  have  got  some  papera  to  look  over  vrith 
Monsieur  de  Montigni — so  I  may  tell  him  you 
will  come  1" 

"Yes,  sir,"  replied  Blanchette,  "I  wiU;" 
and,  with  a  significant  nod  of  the  head,  Estoc 
left  the  room. 

Without  going  near  the  supper  hall,  he  re- 
tired at  once  to  the  apartments  of  De  Montigni, 
where  he  waited  for  about  half  an  hour,  till  he 
was  joined  by  the  young  nobleman,  to  whom 
he  related  all  that  had  taken  place.  "  The  girl 
is  not  to  be  depended  upon,"  he  added  in  the 
end,  "  and  I  think  it  would  be  hotter  when 
we  have  got  her,  to  lock  her  up  here  for  the 
night." 

"  Nay,"  answered  De  Montigni,  "  that  were 
a  violent  proceeding.  I  have  told  my  servant 
Joseph  to  watch  her  well,  and  we  shall  hear  his 
report.  If  I  find  that  she  has  been  holding  any 
conmiunication  with  these  people,  since  you  saw 
her,  we  must  devise  some  means  to  blind  her 
eyes.  But,  now  Estoc,  is  all  the  rest  pre- 
pared 1" 

"Everything,"  replied  the  old  soldier.  "I 
have  the  guard  to-night ;  and  I  have  picked  my 
men  from  those  who  will  not  fail  as.  Your 
servants  have  their  ordera ;  and,  were  it  need- 
ful, we  could  make  all  the  rest  prisonera  in  the 
castle  here ;  but  that  you  would  not  like  to  do." 

"  Certainly  not,"  replied  De  Montigni.  "  I 
think  at  present  they  have  no  suspicion  ;  and  I 
trust  that  we  shall  be  able  to  execute  our  schema 
without  either  difficulty  or  strife.  Be  with  hvs 
when  this  girl  comes,  Estoc,  and  now  go  and 
take  some  refreshment ;  but  above  all  things 
caution  my  good  uncle  Michael  to  make  no  ef- 
fort to  see  me  to-night,  and  to  seek  repose  at 
his  usual  hour.  Depend  upon  it  there  are  watch- 
ful eyes  upon  us  ;  and,  of  all  things,  we  must 
avoid  suspicion." 

While  he  was  speaking,  a  sunburnt  man  wh» 
had  accompanied  him  from  Italy,  made  his  ap- 
pearance, and  bowing  low  with  a  smile,  ha 
said,  "I  have  watched  and  listened  to  soma 
purpose.  Monsieur  le  Baron.  As  soon  as  sup- 
per was  over.  Mademoiselle  Blanchette  drew 
aside  Alphonso,  the  Marquis's  valet,  and  whis- 
pered with  hun  long  in  the  comer  of  the  hall ;  I 
saw  they  were  Tery  eager,  but  could  hear  noth- 
ing ;  and  as  !  was  resolved  to  know  more,  I 
crossed  suddenly  behind  her  back,  just  as  tiM 
man  was  saying  '  I  will  wait  for  you  at  tk* 
bottom  of  the  ataira.'  I  oould  hear  no  moie, 
,for  they  both  stopped." 

"  That  is  eaough,  that  is  enough,"  replied  da 
Montigni,  "  we  must  remedy  this,  Estoo  ;  but  I 
will  have  the  whole  plan  ready,  when  you  coma 
again." 

"  At  half  past  ten,  Estoc  was  in  the  young 
nobleman's  room ;  and  at  eleven,  Blanchette 
might  be  seen  creeping  stealthily  up  the  staira 
with  a  lamp  in  her  hand,  while  in  the  dark  cor« 
ridor  below,  concealed  in  one  of  the  recessea 
of  the  windows,  stood  Chazeul's  valet,  waiting 
for  her  return.  Almost  all  the  teeX  ^t  >}&.% 
household  had  retired  to  bed  \  and.  lYie  c^iaveaA. 
remained  perfectly  aiieni  for  u  <\uan«c  a£  lOk 
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hoar,  while  the  man  continued  his  watoh  in 
darkness.  At  the  end  of  that  time,  however, 
Blanchette  and  her  lamp  were  once  more  seen 
upon  the  stairs ;  and,  whispering  to  him  as  she 
passed,  **  Quick,  quick,  old  Estoc  is  coming 
down  directly,  be  is  now  speaking  to  the  Baron 
at  the  door,"  she  hastened  on,  through  that 
passage,  across  the  lower  hall,  and  up  a  short 
flight  of  steps  towards  the  apartments  of  Cha- 
zeai.  The  valet  followed  quickly,  and  intro- 
duced her  into  the  dressing  room  of  his  lord, 
who  was  waiting  with  some  impatience  for  the 
intelligence  she  was  to  bring. 

**  Well,  well,'*  he  cried,  as  soon  as  she  ap- 
peared, '*  what  is  it  he  wishes.  Blanchette  t  Let 
us  hear  all  that  took  place/' 

"  When  first  I  came  in,"  said  Blanchette, 
after  a  pause  to  take  breath,  and  a  little  coquet- 
tish panting  and  holding  her  hand  upon  her 
heart,  '*  Monsieur  de  Montigni  spgke  me  very 
fair,  and  promised  a  great  deal.  He  said  he 
knew  that  I  was  in  your  interest,  sir,  and  he 
did  not  wish  me  to  betray  my  trust,  but  that  he 
was  very  anxious  indeed  to  have  an  hour's  pri- 
vate conversation  with  Mademoiselle  before 
noon  to-morrow.  He  asked  me  if  she  was  yet 
asleep ;  and  when  I  told  him  she  was,  and  had 
neen  so  for  these  two  hours,  he  turned  to  Estoc 
and  said,  *  that  is  unfortunate ;'  he  then  looked 
again  to  me,  and,  calling  mo  close  to  him,  he 
spoke  almost  in  a  whisper,  saying,  'that  if  I 
would  engage  to  get  him  the  interview  early 
to-morrow,  before  the  rest  of  the  people  are 
stirring,  he  would  give  me  two  hundred  crowns, 
and,  as  an  earnest,  put  these  into  my  hand.  He 
told  me  particularly  to  be  very  secret,  and  not 
to  say  a  word  to  any  one,  which,  of  course,  I 
promised  as  much  as  he  could  wish." 

**  You  did  quite  right,  you  did  quite  right," 
replied  Chazeul;  **but  did  he  let  you  know 
what  was  his  object  in  seeking  this  interview  t 
He  must  have  said  something  more,  for  you 
were  long  with  him." 

**  Oh,  I  asked  him,  noble  sir,"  replied  the  girl, 
**  what  I  was  to  tell  my  mistress  he  wished  to 
see  her  for,  but  he  replied  somewhat  sharply 
that  it  was  no  business  of  mine,  and  then  I  said 
I  was  sure  Mademoiselle  d'Albret  would  ask, 
but  that  if  he  did  not  like  to  say,  it  was  not  my 
fault  if  he  did  not  get  the  meeting  he  wanted ; 
and  then  be  replied  that  if  my  mistress  did  in- 
quire, I  was  to  tell  her  he  wanted  to  hear  more 
explicitly  from  her  own  lips  what  he  had  not 
time  fully  to  understand  in  the  morning." 

Chazeul  laughed :  "  The  poor  youth  writhes 
like  an  eel  upon  a  spear,"  he  said ;  "  he  would 
fain  make  one  more  effort,  but  we  will  not  let 
him.  Now  mark  me,  Blanchette,  not  one  word 
of  this  to  your  mistress.  She  has  been  too 
much  agitated  to-day ;  and  we  must  not  have 
Ihe  same  scenes  every  morning.  She  made 
herself  clearly  enough  understood  for  any  man 
of  common  sense;  and  by  that  Monsieur  de 
Montigni  must  abide.  I  will  not  forget  you, 
Blanchette,  if  you  are  faithful  and  discreet ;  and 
it  is  no  bad  post,  premiere  demoiselle  to  the 
Marchioness  of  Chazeul.  So  now  go  to  bed 
and  sleep,  and  contrive  to  forget  Monsieur  de 
Montigni*s  commission  before  to-morrow  morn- 
ing." 

''  TAat  I  ir/jj.  Monsieur,"  replied  Blanchette ; 
Mad  with  a  courtesy  she  qaitted  the  room. 


CHAPTER  Xm. 


The  moments  which  the  maid  Blanchette 
passed  with  De  Montigni,  and  afterwards  with 
Chazeul,  were  full  of  anxiety  to  Rose  d'Albret 
She  lay  in  darkness,  wakeful  and  expectant, 
listening  for  every  sound  to  give  her  some  indi- 
cation of  the  girl's  return  to  the  ante-chamber, 
from  which  she  had  heard  her  distinctly  go 
forth,  without  knowing  the  cause.  Imagination 
was  busy  with  every  painful  possibility.  She 
feared  that  their  whole  scheme  of  flight  might 
be  discovered ;  she  thought  that  the  maid  might 
have  conceived  a  suspicion  from  some  little 
preparations  which  she  had  made  during  the 
evening ;  she  asked  herself  what  would  be  her 
fate  if  the  execution  of  their  design  were  pre- 
vented. Would  they,  could  they,  compel  her 
to  unite  herself  with  Chazeul  1  and  she  now 
shrunk  from  the  very  idea  with  tenfold  horror. 
She  would  not  do  it,  she  thought ;  she  would 
sooner  die.  She  would  seek  the  protection  of 
the  cloister — anything,  she  would  do  anything, 
rather  than  give  her  hand  to  one  whom  she 
equally  disliked  and  despised.  Suddenly,  in  the 
midst  of  these  feelings,  a  sensation  of  wonder 
at  their  vehemence  came  over  her ;  and  she 
asked  herself  how  it  was  that  her  ideas  upon 
the  subject  had  been  so  suddenly  and  complete- 
ly changed. 

She  had  till  lately  looked  upon  her  marriage 
with  Chazeul  as  a  thing  arranged,  and  to  which 
she  would  submit,  not  without  some  repugnance, 
perhaps,  but  without  that  degree  of  horror  and 
dislike  which  she  now  experienced.  At  first 
she  had  been  coldly  indifferent,  and  afterwards 
she  had  wished  to  put  ofl^  the  day  of  the  sacri 
fice  as  long  as  possible ;  but  she  now  felt  tha^ 
a  life  of  penury  and  daily  labour  would  be  com 
parative  happiness  to  wedding  Nicholas  d( 
Chazeul. 

How  had  a  single  day  made  this  strange  dil 
ference  ?  she  inquired,  and  then  she  thought  of 
De  Montigni ;  and,  though  no  eye  could  see  her, 
the  colour  rose  in  her  cheek  to  feel  how  differ- 
ent were  all  her  sensations  towards  him,  how 
willingly  to  him  she  would  yield  heart  and  hand ! 
But  the  secret  of  the  change  was  discovered, — 
she  loved,  and  loved  truly,  and  a  new  .light  had 
shone  into  her  heart. 

Quickly,  however,  her  thoughts  wandered 
back  again  to  the  present,  and  once  more  she 
listened  for  Blanchette's  return.  Where  could 
she  have  gone  1  she  asked  herself;  what  could 
be  her  motive,  if  something  were  not  discovered? 
Her  own  heart  was  too  pure  to  attribute  to  the 
girl  that  conduct  which,  perhaps,  if  she  had 
known  all,  would  have  been  first  suspected ;  but 
as  she  raised  herself  on  her  arm,  to  give  ear  to 
some  distant  noise,  she  heard  the  outer  door  of 
the  ante-room  open  again,  and  the  step  of  the 
maid  moving  about  in  the  neighbouring  cham- 
ber. With  a  beating  heart,  and  in  breathless 
silence.  Rose  marked  every  sound,  till  at  length 
a  thin  line  of  light,  which  crossed  the  floor  from 
the  key-hole,  was  suddenly  extinguished  ;  and 
she  heard  the  girl  take  her  place  in  bed.  A  few 
minutes  af^er,  the  clock  of  the  chateau  struck 
twelve,  but  Rose  still  lay  quiet  for  some  minutes 
in  order  that  the  spy  upon  her  actions  might  be 
asleep  before  she  moved. 

Blanchette,  however,  was  one  of  the  *<  diiU 
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weeds*'  that  easily  fasten  themaeWes  on  **  Le- 1 
tbe'a  shore.**    Herself  was  all  she  thought  of, 
all  she  cared  for ;  and,  having  provided  to  the ' 
beet  of  htsr  ability  for  the  success  and  prosper- 1 
ity  of  that  well- loved  person,  she  was  soon  in , 
the  arms  of  slumber,  undisturbed  by  any  of  the 
reproaches  of  conscience,  or  the  lighter  tones 
of  imagination.    The  heavy  breathing  of  pro- 
foand  and  dreamless  sleep  was  heard  ere  long, 
and  rising  from  her  bed,  Rose  d'Albret  dressed 
herself  as  well  as  she  could  in  the  darkness, 
and  drew  down  the  tapestry  over  the  door  be- 
tween her  room  and  that  of  the  maid,  to  prevent 
Blanchette  from  hearing  any  sound  within. 

She  feared  that  she  should  not  be  ready  in 
time,  and  she  hastened  all  her  preparations  ea- 
ferly,  as  much  to  withdraw  her  own  thoughts 
from  fears  and  apprehensions,  as  to  guard 
against  being  too  late ;  but,  as  so  often  hap- 
pens, all  was  complete  long  before  the  hour,  and 
for  nearly  twenty  minutes  she  sat  at  a  little  dis- 
tance from  the  window,  trembling  with  agitation 
and  alann. 

She  had  now  fall  time  to  give  way  to  all  the 
bosy  thoughts  that  naturally  sprang  from  her 
aitoatioo.  She  felt  she  loved — she  trusted  she 
was  beloved  in  return ;  but  still  to  fly  with  De 
Montigni  from  all  other  protection — lo  put  her- 
self entirely  in  his  power — to  cast  herself  thus 
into  his  arms— it  was  rash,  she  thought,  it  was 
foolish.  Would  he  continue  to  love  her  1  Might 
not  his  quickly-roused  passion  die  away  as  soon  ? 
Might  he  not  be  the  first  to  think  her  rash  con- 
idence  in  him  bold,  almost  immodest  t 

^  No,  no  !*'  she  answered,  *'  he  would  not  do 
so;  he  was  too  kind— too  generous.  He  al- 
ways had  been.  Why  should  she  think  him 
changed  in  mind  and  heart,  in  thought  and  feel- 
ing, since  the  bright  days  of  his  boyhood,  when 
she  had  loved  him  so  well  1  Did  he  not  tell  her 
that  he  had  always  loved  her? — did  he  not 
promise  to  love  her  always  1 — and  when  had  he 
eTer  broken  his  word?  No,  no!  it  was  but 
agitation  and  weak  terror  made  her  doubt.*' 

Even  if  there  were  a  risk,  she  thought  again, 
^even  if  the  dream  of  happiness  with  Louis  de 
Montigni,  which  had  come  with  so  sweet  a 
relief  to  her  heart,  were  not  to  be  folly  realised, 
yet,  when  the  only  alternative  was  to  wed  a 
man  she  now  hated  and  contemned,  could  she 
hesitate  to  give  herself  to  one  she  loved  ?  and 
again  abe  answered,  **  No !  If  death  were  the 
only  other  course,  she  would  seek  it,  rather 
than  give  her  hand  to  Nicholas  de  Cbazeul." 

Her  mind  then  turned  to  the  dangers  of  the 
way  ;  to  the  chance  of  being  stopped  ere  they 
ooold  quit  the  castle;  to  the  likelihood  of 
being  discovered  and  frustrated ;  to  the  shame 
and  confusion  that  must  follow.  She  pictured 
herself  brought  before  Monsieur  de  Liancourt ; 
she  called  up  the  scornful  looks  of  Chazeul, 
and  the  sneering  taunts  of  his  mother ;  and  for 
a  moment  her  heart  sank  as  fancy  painted 
the  scene  with  the  vividness  of  reality.  But 
then  her  spirit  rose  ;  "  I  would  not  bear  it,"  she 
eaid  to  herself.  "  I  would  own  my  love  to  one, 
and  my  hatred  to  the  other.  I  would  call  for  a 
sight  of  the  contract  that  my  &ther  signed.  I 
woold  refuse  to  wed  this  man — aye,  even  if 
ihej  dragged  me  to  the  altar.  I  woold  demand 
the  protection  of  the  good  old  commander,  and 
pot  myself  nnder  the  guardianship  of  the  law." 


Poor  girl,  she  little  knew  how  powerless  was 
the  kiw  in  France  at  that  moment.  ''It  is 
strange,*'  she  continued,  turning  to  another  line 
of  thought,  "  I  have  net  heard  the  clock  strike 
one  ;  and  yet  it  is  long  since  twelve.  Can  any- 
thing have  gone  wrong  1  It  must  have  struck 
without  my  hearing  it. — How  dark  it  is  without ! 
Not  a  star  in  t-he  sky,  and  the  moon  down ! — 
Those  roust  be  drops  of  rain  I  hear." 

A  moment  after  the  heavy  bell  of  the  clock 
sounded  upon  her  ear ;  and  she  found  how  lon^ 
tedious  expectation  can  make  one  short  hour. 
Rose  smiled  at  her  own  impatience,  and  said  in 
her  heart,  '*I  must  not  let  Louis  know  how 
eagerly  I  have  watched  for  him ;  and  yet  why 
not  1  If  he  be  generous,  as  I  think,  to  be  so 
loved  will  but  increase  his  own  ;  and  if  he  be 
not,  no  arts  will  keep  a  way  ward  heart.  Hark, 
there  is  a  sound !"  And  the  next  instant, 
something  like  the  steel  point  of  a  sword's 
scabbard,  struck  lightly  against  the  window. 

Rose  opened  it  without  noise,  and  asked  in  a 
low  and  trembling  voice,  "  Who  ia  there  1" 

**  'Tis  I,  'tis  I,  my  beloved,"  answered  De 
Montigni,  who  was  standing  on  a  ladder,  which 
had  been  placed  against  the  window.  "  All  ia 
ready,  if  you  are.  But  before  you  come,  secure 
your  maid  in  her  own  room.  We  have  turned 
the  key  without.  She  is  not  to  be  trusted ;  and 
it  were  well  to  prevent  her  from  giving  the 
alarm  to-morrow,  till  the  last  moment."         ^ 

"  There  is  but  a  bolt,"  said  Rose  d'Albret, 
'*and  I  fear  I  shall  wake  her  with  the  noise,  for 
it  is  a  very  heavy  one." 

"  Stay,  dearest,"  replied  her  lover ;  "  I  will 
do  it,"  and  he  sprang  lightly  into  the  room. 

**  Oh,  Louis,"  whispered  Rose,  as  he  held  her 
for  a  moment  to  his  heart,  '*  do  not  waste  time." 

"  I  will  not,"  he  answered.  •*  Where  is  this 
bolt,"  and  following  Rose,  who  led  him  on  with 
a  trembling  hand,  he  drew  back  the  tapestry 
and  felt  for  the  bolt  of  the  dooA  Slowly  and 
gently  he  poshed  it  forward ;  but  this  was  not 
accomplished  without  some  noise,  and  the  heart 
of  Rose  d'Albret  beat  as  if  it  would  have  burst 
through  her  side.  She  could  not  even  listen 
for  the  throbbing ;  but  De  Montigni  bent  down 
his  ear ;  and  afler  a  moment  he  whispered,  «*it 
is  all  safe,  she  sleeps,  my  beloved.  Now,  Rose, 
now,"  and  taking  her  band  in  his,,  he  led  her 
back  towards  the  window. 

He  felt  by  the  trembling  of  her  hand,  that 
she  was  gr^tly  agitated ;  and  although  when 
he  had  first  entered  the  room,  he  had  given 
way,  as  we  have  seen,  for  a  single  instant  to 
the  warm  emotions  of  his  heart,  he  would  not 
now  add  by  one  rash  caress  to  that  which  Rose 
already  underwent.  When  he  reached  the 
window,  however,  he  drew  the  other  side  of 
the  casement  farther  back,  to  get  out  first  and 
assist  her  in  descending.  But  the  lady  de- 
tained him  a  moment  by  the  hand,  asking 
in  a  low  voice^  *•  And  will  you  love  me  ever, 
Louis  1" 

"  As  from  my  earliest  youth,  so  to  my  last 
hour,  dear  Rose,"  replied  De  Montigni,  in  the 
same  low  tone. 

"  And  will  you  never  judge  me  rash,  impru- 
dent, bold,  De  Montigni  t"  again  inquired  the 
lady ;  "  will  you  never  reproach  roe,  even  in 
your  own  secret  heart  for  listening  to  your  per- 
suasioDS  1  will  yon  never  think  it  was  immo- 
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dest  or  trnfeminine  to  quit  the  shelter  of  my 
guardian's  house,  and  give  myself  to  yon  with 
this  implicit  confidence  1" 

•*  Never,  dear  Rose  !"  replied  De  Montigni ; 
**  banish  such  idle  apprehensions.  I  shall  ever 
fe«l  the  deepest  gratitude.  I  shall  ever  feel  re- 
spect for  that  decision  which  saves  me  the  pain, 
the  peril,  and  tire  grief  of  bringing  to  account 
my  nearest  relations  for  a  most  shameful  at- 
tempt to  violate  the  contract  with  your  father, 
and  to  defraud  me  of  my  own — for  you  are  my 
own,  Rose.  You  are  plighted  to  me  from  your 
infancy,  and  indeed,  dear  one,  I  have  a  right  to 
demand,  as  the  only  one  entitled  to  your  hand, 
that  you  should  take  the  only  means  by  which 
it  can  be  secured  to  me ;  and  for  3'our  thus 
yielding  willingly  and  readily,  my  thanks,  and 
love  and  gratitude  are  yours  forever." 

"Well,  then,  there  is  my  hand.  De  Mon- 
tigni,**  said  Mademoiselle  d*Albret,  "  and  I  am 
yours.  I  do  not  doubt  you,  Louis, — I  do  not 
doubt  you ;  but  in  these  things  woman  may 
well  be  timid  ;  for  her  all  is  at  stake ;  and  God 
knows  those  we  play  against  are  often  cheats." 

"Such  am  not  I,  dear  Rose,"  replied  her 
lover.  "  Come,  my  Rose,  come !"  and  stepping 
ont  of  the  window,  he  held  his  hands  towards 
her,  to  guide  her  in  the  descent. 

Rose  d'Albret  closed  her  eyes,  murmured  a 
short  prayer  to  God  for  protection  and  assist- 
ance in  the  course  before  her ;  and  after  paus- 
ing one  moment  more,  in  lingering  hesitation, 
she  put  her  foot  upon  the  ladder,  and  descended 
gently,  with  De  Montigni  steadying  her  steps. 
The  height  was  not  great,  and  the  next  minute 
her  feet  were  upon  the  ground  between  the  old 
chateau  and  the  walls  that  defended  it.  There 
was  no  one  below,  for  De  Montigni  had  deter- 
mined to  come  akme,  in  order  to  avoid  all  bus- 
tle and  confusion. 

"  Now,  dear  girl,  now,"  he  said,  "  the  first 
step  to  freedom  is  taken.  Estoc  is  waiting  for 
vs  on  the  walls ;  my  horses  are  prepared  with- 
out ;  and  in  five  minutes  we  shall  be  at  liberty." 

"  But  how  shall  we  pass  the  gates  1"  asked 
Rose ;  "  they  are  always  strictly  guarded." 

*'  We  have  placed  men  that  can  be  depended 
upon,"  replied  De  Montigni,  "  and  the  sally  port 
at  the  south  is  in  the  hands  of  Estoo."  This 
way,  dearest,  this  way,  to  the  bridge." 

Their  escape,  however,  was  not  destined  to 
be  effected  so  easily  as  they  suppctsed ;  for  when 
they  reached  the  spot  where  the  flying  bridge 
which  we  have  so  often  mentioned  hung  be- 
tween the  chateau  and  the  outer  walls,  De 
Montigni,  on  looking  up,  perceived  through  the 
dim  air  of  night  that  it  was  raised.  There  was 
a  flight  of  stone  steps,  built  against  the  body  of 
the  chateau,  from  the  sort  of  paved  court  in 
which  they  were,  to  the  door  that  communi- 
cated with  the  bridge ;  and  up  these  De  Mon- 
tigni sprang  in  a  moment,  leaving  Rose  d*AI- 
bret  below.  He  found,  however,  that  the  chain 
which  suspended  the  bridge  in  the  air,  was  pad- 
locked ;  and,  descending  again  with  a  noiseless 
step,  he  asked  his  fair  companion  in  a  whisper, 
"  Who  sleeps  in  the  room  on  the  right  1" 

*•  I  do  not  know,"  replied  Rose,  **  some  of 
Monsieur  de  Chazeul's  servants,  I  believe." 

"There  are  people  talking  within,"  replied 

2fe  Montigni ;  "the  bridge  is  up,  the  chains 

jwd/ocked;  and  even  if  they  were  not,  the  noise 


of  letting  it  down  would  call  attention.  We 
must  go  round,  dear  Rose,  to  the  staircase  in 
the  wall." 

Rose  d'Alhret  trembled  very  much ;  for  her 
agitation  was  already  so  great,  that  any  imped 
iment  made  her  heart  sink  with  apprehension 
but  leaning  on  De  Montigni^s  arm,  she  hurrie* 
along  with  him,  and  soon  reached  the  staircasi 
of  which  he  had  spoken,  which  in  another  mi 
note  led  them  to  the  top  of  the  wall. 

"  Sit  here  for  a  moment,  dearest,"  said  Dc 
Montigni,  "  while  I  find  Estoc,  and  do  not  raise 
your  head  above  the  parapet.  He  and  I  may 
pass  for  the  guards;  but  the  veil  and  ruflTdo  not 
well  imitate  the  steel  cap  and  cuirass." 

Rose  silently  did  as  he  bade  her,  and  gazed 
oat,  while  he  was  gone,  through  the  neighbour- 
ing embrasure.  The  country  through  which 
she  was  to  pass  lay  before  her ;  but  it  was  all 
dark  and  indistinct  like  the  wide  land  of  the 
future  in  the  journey  of  life.  There  was  no 
star  to  betoken  hope  in  the  sky  above ;  thick 
clouds,  like  frowning  fate,  covered  the  whole 
heaven  ;  and  though  the  few  heavy  drops  of 
rain  which  had  fallen,  had  ceased  for  the  time, 
there  were  low  sobbing  gusts  of  wind,  which 
seemed  to  say  that  they  would  soon  commence 
again. 

Sad  and  apprehensive.  Rose  d'AIbret  gazed 
over  the  scene,  and  with  curious  eye  strove  to 
trace  out  the  road  along  which  she  was  to 
travel,  as  one  does  so  often  and  so  vainly  in 
the  mortal  night  which  surrounda  us  here  be- 
low. Fortunately,  however,  she  had  not  much 
time  for  gloomy  meditations.  In  less  than  two 
minutes  De  Montigni  was  by  her  side  again, 
accompanied  by  Estoc,  who  bent  down  and 
kissed  her  hand,  saying,  **  Come,  Mademoiselle, 
come,  don't  be  frightened  about  the  bridge  being 
up,  that  is  done  against  those  on  the  outside  of 
the  wall,  not  those  on  the  in.  We  will  soon 
reach  the  sally  port,  but  we  must  cross  the 
court  first." 

"  But  who  are  those  that  Monsieur  de  Mon- 
tigni heard  talking  in  the  room  to  the  right  of 
the  bridge  door?"  asked  Rose  d'Albret  in  a 
whisper. 

"  On  my  body  and  life  I  do  not  know,"  replied 
Estoc ;  "  some  of  CbazeuPs  people,  about  no 
good,  rn  warrant ;  but  they'd  better  not  come 
near  us,  or  I'll  split  their  skulls  and  his  too,  if 
he  meddles.    This  way.  Mademoiselle." 

"Hush!"  cried  Rose,  drawing  back,  "there 
is  a  man  coming  along  the  wall.  Oh,  Heaven ! 
who  can  it  be?" 

"Nobody  but  Paul  the  sentinel,"  replied 
Estoc.  "  I  placed  him  here  on  guard,  lady,  and 
he  knows  his  business.  Come !"  and  leading 
her  on,  he  passed  close  by  the  warder,  who  for 
his  part,  when  they  approached,  turned  his  back 
to  them,  and  gazed  out  over  the  country. 

To  witness  such  a  thorough  understanding 
between  her  companfons  and  the  guards,  re- 
stored some  degree  of  confidence  and  hope  to 
Rose  d'Albret ;  and,  hurrying  forward,  they  de- 
scended the  stairs  by  which  she  had  mount- 
ed, chose  the  second  archway  in  the  body 
of  the  building,  and  crossed  the  vacant  court, 
where  all  was  still  and  silent,  except  a  large 
eagle  which  was  chained  to  a  perch  in  the 
midst,  and  which,  disturbed  in  its  reveries  by 
their  passing  near  flapped  its  large  wings,  and 
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tttterod  a  iMU  «I7.  Tnkmg  Ikmogfa  uMber 
archway  on  tlie^ppocite  aide  of  the  court,  tbej 
tbreaded  aae  nr  two  of  the  paaaagea  of  tJie 
boiUtng,  aad  toon  reached  a  pafed  paaeage,  or 
toalisae,  ahsflar  to  that  whieb  ran  between  the 
fhaleaa  and  the  wall  on  the  northern  aide.  Aa 
ihej  walked  akBf ,  Roae  remarked  thai  De 
Montigni  drew  round  to  the  side  of  Eatoc,  aad 
whispered  soBDethiog  in  bis  ear. 

**  I  do  not  know,'*  replied  the  old  aoldier ;  **  I 
placed  him  there  not  ten  minutes  ago.  Perhapa 
he  is  standing  under  the  arsh." 

**  I  do  not  think  it/*  said  De  Mootigot ;  "there 
is  no  depth  to  hide  him,  and  I  oan  see  no  one.'* 

**  My  eyes  are  not  so  good  aa  they  wera»^ 
answered  Eatoo ;  **  but  he  may  hare  opened  the 
door,  for  aoght  we  koow»  te  have  all  ready.*' 

**  What  is  the  matter  1'*  asked  Mademoiselle 
d'AMiret,  clinging  to  DeMontigni's arm;  **what 
has  gone  amiaar* 

"  Nothiog,  dearest,  nothing/*  replied  De  Mon- 
tini.  **  Tie  only  that  we  do  not  see  the  guard 
who  was  idaeed  with  the  keys  of  the  aally- 
port.  He  nay,  perhapa,  ba?e  opeoed  the  door 
and  gone  io,  or  be  may  haTO  walked  on  to  the 
^nd." 

When  they  reached  the  low-browed  door  in 
the  waB,  howerer,  whieb  waa  to  give  tfaenB  exit 
lioto  it>e  obaieau  of  Maraay,  they  found  ao  one 
there,  and  the  heavy  iro»«oTered  gate  tightly 
loeked.  Swearias  an  oath  or  two  in  an  under 
tone,  Eatoc  looked  op  and  down  the  passage  to 
nee  if  he  ooidd  peroetre  the  careleaa  wanler ; 
bitt  nothing  waa  to  he diacorered;  aodnoaaaod 
or  ibotMl  gare  notioe  that  be  waa  near. 

•'Suy,**  said  the  old  aoldier;  "auy  a  no- 
meot  herot  I  will  go  aad  see  for  him.  I  oannot 
mderataad  tbia  at  alL  Yet  there  ean  be  no 
danger,  lady,  ao  do  not  be  afraid ;  for  if  any- 
thing were  diaeovered,  we  ahouM  iad  people 
enoogh  here.** 

**  Bot  if  any  oae  sbooM  ooroe  while  yon  are 
^goaer  aaked  Hoaa d'AJbret.  in  a  foharing  teae. 

^Why,  then,  yon  most  hide  jrourseKes 
amongst  those  passages  Opposite,'*  replied  the 
old  aoldior.  **Yoo  know  them  well,  both  of 
JOB,  for  tnany  a  hant  haw  I  had  after  yon 
«aMM0rt  them,  when  you  were  childfan.*' 

Notwithalaading  all  bar  apprebensisns,  Reae 
^I'Alhret  ooqU  hot  aasile,  aa  the  old  man*a  worda 
hraaght  up  before  her  mind  the  pielare  of  the 
happy  hoara  of  cfaildbood;  and  she  laid  her 
hand  fondly  en  De  Mootigni's  arm,  fooling  that 
ahe  did  k>ve  him  truly,  ami  had  loTod  him  leo- 
.ger  thaa  ahe  once  thought  she  had. 

**  Let  aa  go  at  onee,  Ixmio,*'  she  said,  **  into 
what  we  used  to  odl  the  labyrinth;  they. would 
not  find  na  easily  there,  and  we  ean  watch  till 
be  coaMa  back.** 

"Ay,  ay.**  said  Estoo;  "go  there,  pretty 
lady.  I  will  not  be  a  aunute,  for  the  man  ean- 
Botbeforoff.'* 

Thns  saying,  be  left  them ;  and  oroasing  the 
passage,  they  entered  an  arch,  a  liltie  way  far- 
ther dewn,  which  ooamnaieated  with  some  of 
the  interior  parte  of  the  building  but  little  used 
by  the  household,  and  Was  traversed  by  narrow 
atone  esniiors,  with  innoraerable  staircases  to 
rooms  shove.  Placrag  themselves  under  the 
ahelter  of  the  Tanlt«  they  waited,  listening  to 
the  old  aoMier'a  receding  step ;  but  the  moment- 
ly light  which  had  come  up  in  Rose  d*Aforet*s 


miad,  at  bia  allaafoD  to  fonmrdaya,  passed  rap- 
idly away  as  she  stood  there  with  her  Isver, 
uncertain  of  what  the  next  hour  might  being 
forth. 

The  moment  ailer,  th^  beard  the  neigh  of  a 
horse  beyond  the  walls,  and  De  Moatigai, 
turning  to  her,  whispered,  *'  There  is  but  a  lit- 
tle space  between  us  aad  jMfety,  Rose.** 

"Alas!  it  may  be  eaoogb,"  rephed  Rose 
d'Albret,  "  to  bar  us  from  all  our  hopes.** 

"Nay,  nay,"  answered  her  lover,  "take  not 
auch  a  gk)omy  view  of  it,  dear  one ;  there  are 
always  small  obstacles  to  every  scheme;  but 
these  will  soon  be  removed,  and  all  wiU  go 
weU." 

"  God  grant  it,**  said  Roae  d*Albret ;  but  even 
as  she  spoke,  she  drew  hack  forther  within  the 
arch,  saying,  "Hash!  there  are  figures  upoa 
the  waU.'* 

"Stand,  give  the  word,"  cried  a  sentinel 
above. 

"  I  forget  it,**  cried  the  voice  of  Cbazeol ; 
"hot  yon  know  me,  my  Biaal  You  know 
Monsieur  de  Cbaaeul  V 

"I  know  BO  one  without  the  word,**  re|died 
the  soldier.  "  Staad  ofi;  or  you  are  a  dead 
man  !'* 

"  Dare  you  be  ao  insoleat  !'*  exclaimed  Cha- 
aeuL    "  Who  commands  the  guard  to-night  1** 

"  I  do  my  duty,  sir,"  replied  the  soldier ;  "  se 
stand  back,  I  say  !  It  is  Monsieur  de  I'Bslee's 
gnard.** 

"  I  thought  ao."  replied  Chaaeol ;  "  Ufce  mas- 
ter like  man*    Gio,  and  call  him,  air.** 

"  Not  I,'*  answered  the  soklier ;"  I  do  not 
quit  my  post  for  any  one.  Yoa  ean  call  him 
yourself,  if  you  want  him.** 

*•  I  will,**  replied  Cbaaeul  sternly, "  and  have 
you  puoiabed  for  yoor  inaolenee  ;**  aad,  turnlag 
back  along  the  wall,  he  proeeeded  to  search  for 
Estoa 


CHAPTER  Xm. 

Taa  aasaO  evila  of  lifo,  agahiat  whieh,  in  the 
narrowneaa  of  oar  viewa  and  the  idlsneaa  of  oar 
heart,  we  ao  often  pray,  aa  if  they  wove  aa 
hideoaa  as  mimasked  sin,  bow  often  do  they 
work  for  us  the  greatest  benefits  in  waya  we 
never  dreamed  ofi  how  often  do  they  even  for- 
ward us  in  the  very  coarse  they  seemed  hkely 
to  obstruct  1  There  is  not  a  hair  of  onr  head 
that  is  not  numbered ;  there  is  not  a  sparrow 
falls  to  the  ground  unoDarked ;  so  we  were  told 
by  Him  who  is  Troth ;  and  surely  there  is  not 
an  act  or  incident  bf  our  life  that  IM^  not  its  end 
and  object  in  die  great  scheme  of  oor  being, 
and  in  tlfo  greater  wsheme  of  universal  nature. 
Pleasant  is  it,  and  sweet  to  contemplate,  for 
the  eye  of  faith,  that  all  is  ruled  and  directed 
to  its  fixed  purpose  by  Aimighty  wisdom  and  in- 
finite goodness. 

"He  is  gone!**  whispered  De  Montigni  to 
Roee  d'Albret,  as  Cbazeol  strode  away.  You 
see  it  is  iprtunate,  dear  girl,  that  we  did  not 
find  the  sallyport  open,  or  we  should  have  been 
passing  just  at  the  msment  be  was  upon  the 
walls  above.  He  could  not  have  stayed  as,it 
is  tme,  far  we  have  a  large  party  in  the  chstle ; 
bat  it  might  have  oooasioaed  strife,  and  that  I 
would  foin  avoid/* 
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"Oh  yes,  yes!"  said  Rose.  "God  grant 
that  we  may  escape  that — but  bark !  it  is  rain- 
ing, Louis.*' 

"That  is  unlucky,"  replied  de  Montigni. 
Yet,  in  truth,  it  was  far  from  unfortunate  for 
the  success  of  their  scheme.  The  2arge  drops 
which  began  to  descend  in  a  heavy  shower, 
soon  changed  the  purpose  of  Nicholas  de  Cha- 
zeul,  who  was  lightly  clothed,  and  somewhat 
careful  of  his  own  person  ;  and  instead  of  seek- 
ing Estoc,  as  he  had  intended,  he  hurried  back 
to  bis  own  chamber,  cast  off  his  wet  clothes, 
and  retired  to  bed,  keeping  his  indignation  for 
the  following  morning. 

In  the  mean  while  Louis  de  Montigni  and 
R<Me  d*Albret  remained  for  some  minutes  long- 
er under  the  archway  ;  and,  although  apprehen- 
sion and  anxiety  had  a  large  share  in  the  fair 
lady's  feelings,  it  must  not  be  denied  that  there 
were  sweet  and  happy  sensations  too.  With 
her  arm  twined  through  that  of  her  lover,  with 
her  hand  clasped  in  his,  she  felt  all  the  joy,  the 
thrilling  and  inexpressible  joy  of  loving,  trust- 
ing, confiding ;  and  she  felt  it,  too,  for  the  first 
time.  All  the  freshness  of  the  young  heart  was 
there  ;  that  freshness  which  in  all  things  is  the 
point  of  perfection — ^the  moment  of  expansion  to 
the  flower  *,  the  hour  of  ripeness  to  the  fVuit, 
when  colour  and  beauty,  and  scent,  and  flavour, 
and  delight,  are  all  at  their  full,  before  one  petal 
has  fallen  or  withered,  before  one  tint  has  faded, 
before  the  bloom  has  been  brushed  off,  before 
the  enjoyment  has  palled,  or  the  fine  edge  of  sen- 
sation has  been  blunted.  There  are  feelings  in 
the  human  heart,  and  they  are  the  brightest  of 
those  which  have  any  reference  to  earth,  which 
are  like  those  small  delicate  flies,  that  live  but  an 
hour  in  their  beauty,  and  then  pass  away,  una- 
ble to  sustain  even  the  weight  of  the  common 
air ;  and  with  Rose  d'Albret  that  was  the  mo- 
ment of  their  existence.  She  had  never  before 
known  what  it  was  to  give  the  whole  heart,  to 
cling  to  another,  as  if  in  him  she  had  a  second 
Ufe  ;  to  look  to  him  for  all  her  future  joy ;  to  trust 
in  him  for  aid,  protection,  and  support ;  to  fear  for 
him  more  than  for  herself ;  to  believe  her  best 
gift  was  to  render  him  happy.  The  world  in 
'Which  she  had  lived  was  a  cold  and  dreary  one  ; 
there  had  been  no  heart  which  had  sympathies 
with  hers ;  no  voice  to  reciprocate  kind  words  ; 
no  mind  with  which  to  exchange  the  thoughts 
that  were  busy  in  her  own.  All  who  surround- 
ed her  were  different  from  her  in  years,  in  ideas, 
in  feehngs,  in  objects.  It  was  a  dark  and  sha- 
dowy state  of  being,  whose  only  light  had  been 
memory — memory  of  him  who  now  stood  beside 
her,  till  he  himself  had  returned,  like  her  morn- 
ing star,  and  the  day  of  love  had  dawned  upon 
her  heart,  driving  the  shades  away,  and  gilding 
even  the  clouds  that  still  hung  over  the  sky. 

Thus,  though  dread  and  apprehension  still 
had  some  share  in  he""  feelings,  poor  Rosp 
d'Albret  was  not  now  without  a  bright  portion 
of  happiness ;  and  the  irent!e  pi>:5sure  of  the 
hand,  the  mute  ogress,  the  word  of  tenderness 
and  cnTnfori  from  her  lover's  lips,  produced  sen- 
sations in  her  bosom  which  he  did  not  know, 
which,  perhaps  man  never  fully  knows,  in  his 
dealings  with  woman. 

At  length  there  came  a  hurried  tread»  as  if 
more  than  one  person  were  approaching,  and 
DeMontigai  took  a  step  forward  before  his  fair 


companion,  and  loosened  his  sword  in  the  scab- 
bard. The  rain  was  falling  heavily ;  the  night 
had  become  doubly  dark  ;  and  he  could  only 
distinguish  the  forms  of  two  men  advancing 
quickly  along  the  cou/t#«e,  without  being  able  to 
discover  who  they  were.  One  he  thought  in- 
deed was  Estoc,  but  he  was  not  sure,  till  at 
length  the  man  on  the  right  hand  paused  oppo- 
site the  sallyport,  and  appeared  to  unlock  the 
door,  while  the  other  came  on  towards  the  spot 
where  he  stood. 

"  It  is  Estoc,  dear  Rose,"  he  said ;  "  it  is 
Estoc  with  the  keys." 

"  Be  sure,  be  sure !"  whispered  Rose,  laying 
her  hand  upon  his  arm ;  but  the  next  instant 
Estoc  himself  stood  before  them,  saying,  "Quick, 
Louis !  quick  I  there  are  more  people  stirring  \a 
the  chateau  than  we  wot  of." 

"  Chazeul  was  on  the  walls  but  a  moment 
ago,"  replied  de  Montigni,  "but  the  sentinel 
would  not  less  him  pass." 

*'  I  know — I  know,"  replied  Estoc.  "  I  heard 
it  all,  but  the  rain  has  driven  him  in,  the  white* 
livered  knave.  You  will  get  sadly  wet,  sweet 
lady,  I  fear." 

"  Oh,  I  mind  not  a  little  rain,"  replied  Rose 
d'Albret.  "How  oflen  have  you  seen  me 
drenched  in  hunting,  Elstoc !  and  it  will  not  hurt 
me  more  now  that  I  am  being  hunted ;  hut  what 
was  the  cause  of  the  delay  t" 

"  They  had  given  the  man  the  wrong  key," 
replied  Estoc,  "  and  he  knew  not  how  to  get 
the  right  one  without  betraying  that  there  was 
something  secret  going  on ;  the  door  is  open 
now,  however.  Let  us  be  quick.  Hark !  there 
is  two !    Moments  are  precious." 

"  I  am  quite  ready,"  said  Rose ;  but  De  Mon- 
tigni, before  he  suffered  her  to  issue  forth  into 
the  rain,  covered  her  as  well  as  he  could  with 
his  cloak,  though  the  short  mantles  of  those 
days  afforded  but  a  very  inefficient  protection 
against  a  heavy  shower.  They  then  crossed 
the  passage,  and  gliding  along  under  the  wall, 
found  the  door  of  the  sallyport  open,  and  the 
guard  holding  it  back. 

"  God  bless  you,  lady  !  God  bless  you,  sir," 
said  the  man  as  they  passed.  And  the  prayer 
of  a  plain  and  honest  heart  for  our  welfare  has 
always  its  effect  in  comforting  and  reassuring. 

Estoc  lead  the  way  along  the  8tone-fa(^ 
court,  under  the  earthen  mound  which  there  de- 
fended the  wall,  across  a  little  bridge  over  the 
ditch,  and  through  the  gate  beyond,  which  he 
unlocked  to  let  them  pass.  Beneath  tbe  sha- 
dow of  the  gate,  and  three  or  four  old  trees 
which  grew  beside  it,  stood  a  party  of  seven  or 
eight  men,  with  their  hands  upon  their  horses' 
bridles,  ready  to'  mount  in  a  moment.  Two 
other  saddle  horses  were  among  them,  and 
while  De  Montigni  lifted  Rose  *?  Albret  lightly 
from  the  srou&u  and  mouiiieo  her  securely,  old 
Eaioc  said,  ii,  a  low  voice,  "  It  is  your  own  lim- 
o'jsiii,  mademoiselle,  so  you  know  his  mouth, 
and  he  knows  your  hand." 

"Thank  you,  thank  you  for  your  kindness, 
Estoc,"  replied  the  lady  ;  "  these  are  moments 
never  to  be  foiigotten." 

De  Montigni  pressed  the  old  soldier  in  his 
arms ;  and  then  saying,  "  We  shall  meet  ag^ia 
soon,  Estoc,  I  hope,  in  the  king's  camp,"  be 
sprang  upon  his  horse's  back,  and  laying  his 
hand  upon  Rose's  rein,  to  lead  her  forward 
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through  the  datkneas,  set  out  upon  the  road  to  I 
Dreoz.  ' 

Estoc  turned  back  ioto  the  castle,  closed  the 
gates  behind  him,  made  a  turn  upon  the  ram- 
parts, listened  for  a  few  miootes  till  he  coald 
hear  no  more  the  retreating  soaod  of  horses' 
feet,  and  then  retiring  to  the  guardroom  under 
the  principal  gate,  dried  himself  by  the  biasing 
logs  upon  the  hearth.  In  a  few  minutes,  how- 
ever, he  gave  some  orders  to  one  of  the  soldiers 
who  was  sitting  near,  and  then  stretohing  him- 
self upon  a  camp  bedstead  in  the  ooraer,  was 
soon  sound  asleep. 

Every  thing  remained  quiet  in  the  chateau 
duhog  the  night.  Unconscious  of  what  had 
taken  place,  those  whose  cuiming  schemes  had 
been  frustrated,  remained  in  the  tranquil  slum- 
ber of  imaginary  success,  dreaming  of  the  com- 
img  day.  and  of  seeing  the  seal  put  upon  their 
imrignes  by  the  voluntary  renunciation  of  De 
Montigni*8  right,  through  which  not  only  the 
much  coveted  estates  of  Liancourt,  but  the  hand 
of  Rose  d' Albret,  and  the  inheritance  which  that 
hand  conveyed,  were,  they  thought,  to  be  lost 
to  him,  ior  whom  they  were  originally  intended. 

The  only  person  who  slept  but  little  was  the 
old  commander  De  Liancourt,  who,  partly  on 
account  of  the  pain  of  bis  wounds,  and  partly 
from  anxiety  for  his  nephew's  safety  and  suc- 
cess, lay  tossing  on  his  bed  till  within  an  hour 
ef  morning,  wondering  if  all  had  gone  right,  and 
repeating  a  thousand  and  a  thoosaod  times, 
**  All  is  quiet!  They  must  have  got  off,  other- 
wise 1  should  have  heard  something." 

With  the  first  dawn  of  day,  some  of  the 
iafehor  servants  began  to  stir  in  the  house. 
The  acuOions  proceeded  to  their  abhorred  task 
•f  acooriog  the  braien  pots  and  kettles  in  the 
kitchen ;  the  turnspit  doff  waddled  slowly  from 
the  hearth,  the  scene  of  his  daily  toil,  where 
he  found  warmth  and  repose  during  the  night, 
to  hkie  himself  in  some  comer  from  the  eyes 
•f  the  persecuting  cook ;  and  various  other 
dmdgea,  well  called  femmes  de  peine,  went 
throu^  the  different  halls  and  cbaiubers,  clear- 
ing ^  that  dust  which  rises  from  the  decay  of 
every  earthly  thing,  and  falls  eveiy  hour— «  me- 
nento,  if  we  wookl  but  see  it,  of  the  perishable 
aature  of  all  here  below — upon  the  poUsh  and 
the  gilding  with  which  we  seek  to  cover  all  the 
eoarse  matertab  from  our  eyes. 

Soon  the  higher  functionaries  began  to  appear 
upon  the  scene;  cooks,  and  grooms  of  the 
ahambers,  and  all  the  oflkers  and  attendants, 
who,  in  those  days,  thronged  the  house  of  a 
French  nobleman ;  and  then  the  masters  them- 
aeiTca.  First  came  Father  Walter,  in  his  black 
garments,  pacing  up  and  down  the  hall,  and 
gastng  from  time  to  time  out  of  the  high  win- 
dows at  the  rainy  sky.  He  was  toon  joined  by 
Moosieor  de  Chazeul,  folk>wed  shortly  after  by 
the  Count  de  Liancourt.  These  three  con- 
tiooed,  stretching  their  limbs  by  a  walk  up  and 
down  the  wide  pavement  for  near  half  an  hour, 
ecMiverstng  over  all  that  had  takjsn  place  the  day 
helbre,  and  specnlating  upon  the  coming  event. 
Cbaxeul  related  to  hia  two  companions  the  in- 
tdligeDce  he  had  received  from  Blanchette  on 
the  Drecediag  night,  and  the  application  which 
De  Montigoi  had  made  fer  another  interview 
with  Rose  d'Albret. 

**  That  was  ooiright,"  said  Moasaaar  de  Lian- 
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court.  *'  One  interview  was  all  he  asked ;  that 
was  granted,  and  he  ought  not  to  have  sought 
more." 

How  boldly  do  we  judge. of  what  is  right  and 
wrong  in  the  conduct  of  others !  how  boldly  do 
we  censure  and  condemn,  very  oflisn  when  we 
are  doing  them  the  bitterest  injustice !  Mon- 
sieur de  Liancourt  totally  forgot,  when  he  talk- 
ed of  right,  that  Louis  de  Montigni  was  really 
entitled,  not  only  to  one  interview  with  Rose 
d'Albret,  but  to  every  hour  of  her  time— 4o  her 
hand — to  her  heart— to  her  fortune :  he  totally 
forgot  it,  I  say,  and  thought  that  the  schemes 
which  he  had  so  long  nurtured,  the  ideas  which 
he  had  so  long  indulged,  formed  the  only  stand- 
ard by  which  to  measure  the  conduct  and  the- 
rights  of  others.  Do  not  let  the  reader  suppose 
this  unnatural.  Let  him  took  around,  he  will 
find  the  same  perversion  of  views  in  every  coun- 
try, in  every  house,  in  every  family ;  let  him 
k)ok  within,  he  will  find  it  more  or  less  in  hia 
own  heart,  whenever  his  ovm  interests,  wishes, 
prejudices,  or  passions  are  placed  in  opposition 
to  the  rights  of  others. 

At  length,  when  about  half  an  hour  had  pass- 
ed, the  count  began  to  think  it  strange  that  his 
fair  ward,  who  was  always  an  early  riser,  bad 
not  yet  appeared,  and  asked  if  the  others  had 
seen  anything  of  her. 

**No,*'  replied  Chazeul.  "I  suppose,  as  she 
cannot  take  her  favourite  walk  this  rainy  day,, 
she  keeps  her  own  chamber,  to  be  out  of  the 
way  of  De  Montigni." 

The  priest  looked  down  and  nriused,  for  he  en- 
tertained some  doubts  as  to  Rose's  feelings  being 
exactly  those  which  Chaxeurs  vanity  led  him  to 
suppose,  though,  it  must  be  remarked,  he  had 
not  the  sliffhtest  suspksion  of  the  event  which 
had  just  taken  place. 

**Have  yon  seen  Blanchette  this  moraing  V 
inquired  the  count. 

**  No,"  replied  Chazeul ;  **  but  I  will  send  my 
knave  Alphonso  to  see  after  her.  It  will  but  be 
courteous  to  inquire  for  her  mistress's  health." 

He  was  turning  towards  the  door,  when  his 
mother  entered,  and  asked  at  once,  *'  Where  is 
Reset" 

**  She  has  not  appeared  yet,*'  replied  Chazeul. 
**  I  am  just  going  to  inquire  after  her,  most  no- 
ble danoe." 

'*  See— sea  vourself,  Nicholas,"  cried  the 
marchioness,  sharply.  **  One  of  my  giris  tells 
me,  that,  passing  by  her  door  just  now,  she 
heard  a  knocking,  as  if  carpenters  were  at  work. 
Is  De  Montigni  absent  toot  Why,  it  is  near 
the  hour  of  mass !" 

Chazeul  left  the  room  instantly  by  the  door 
which  led  direct  along  the  corridor  to  the  apart- 
ments of  Rose  d'Albret.  AU  was  still,  how- 
ever ;  the  noise  which  his  mother  mentioned 
had  ceased ;  and  it  was  not  till  he  caroe  close 
to  the  antechamber  that  he  thought  he  heard  a 
sound  of  moaning,  as  if  some  one  was  giving . 
way  to  the  expression  of  pain  or  grief.  He  in- 
stantly knocked  at  the  door,  and  called  to  Blan- 
chette, who  demanded,  in  a  Yoice  half  drowned 
by  tears.  "  Who  is  there  t" 

»•  It  is  I,"  replied  the  manrais.  "  What  is  the 
matter,  Blanchette  1    Open  the  door;  let  me  in." 

"  I  cannot,"  replied  Blanchette ;  "  the  door  is 
locked,  and  I  can't  get  out." 

**  How  is  your  mistress  t"  asked  Chazeul. 
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"  I  do  not  know/'  replied  the  girl 

"  Well,  go  in  and  see,  then/'  said  the  marquis. 

'*I  cannot,"  rejoined  Blancbette,  again; 
**  that  door  is  fastened  too." 

A  sudden  suspicion  of  the  truth  flashed 
through  the  mind  of  Chazeul,  and  he  stood  for 
«  noment  stupified  with  surprise  and  anger. 
Then,  hastening  back  to  the  hall,  he  exclaimed, 
"  Something  is  wrong !  The  girl  Blanchette  is 
locked  into  her  room.    We  must  force  the  door. " 

*'  To  the  window !  to  the  window !"  replied 
the  marchioness ;  and,  hurrying  out  to  the  fly- 
ing bridge,  they  descended  the  stone  steps  into 
the  coulisse^  Monsieur  de  Liancourt  exclaim- 
ing, 

"  Quick  !  some  one  bring  a  ladder." 

"  There  is  no  ladder  needed,  my  wise  bro- 
ther," said  Madame  de  Chazeul  the  moment 
after,  pointing  with  her  hand  to  the  spot  where, 
underneath  the  window  of  Rose's  chamber, 
might  still  be  seen  the  instrument  used  in  her 
escape.  "You  will  find  one  ready.  Those 
who  like  to  go  on  in  the  rain,  and  see  the  nest 
of  the  flown  bird,  may  go ;  I  shall  return  to  the 
hall  i"  and,  thus  saying,  she  ascended  the  steps, 
while  the  rest  of  the  party  hurried  on. 

By  the  ladder  easy  access  was  obtained  to 
the  room  of  Mademoiselle  d'Albret ;  and  it  is 
not  necessary  to  detail  the  state  in  which  it  was 
found.  Rose,  as  the  reader  is  aware,  was  no 
longer  there ;  and  all  that  remained  for  those 
who  sought  her  was  to  liberate  Blanchette,  and 
inquire  when,  how,  and  why  her  mistress  had 
fled. 

The  girl,  howeTer,  could  tell  them  nothing  of 
the  truth ;  and,  though  she  made  op  for  the  de- 
ficiency by  telling  plenty  of  falsehoods,  endeav- 
ouring,  in  the  fear  and  agitation  of  the  moment, 
to  screen  herself  from  suspicions  which  ware 
never  directed  towards  her,  yet  her  information 
of  having  heard  her  mistress  move  in  her  cham- 
ber about  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  without 
thinking  anything  of  it,  of  having  visited  her  the 
last  thing  before  she  went  to  ^d  herself,  and 
seeing  her  soundly  asleep  in  bed,  together  with 
sundry  other  fanciful  pieces  of  intelligence,  pro- 
ved not  in  the  least  satisfactory  to  the  hearers. 

After  much  wonder,  and  some  consideration, 
and  a  good  deal  of  examination  in  the  apart- 
ments of  Mademoiselle  d'Albret,  the  party  were 
obliged  to  make  their  egress  by  the  window 
•again,  the  outer  door  being  tocked,  and  the  key 
gone. 

They  found  Madame  de  Chaxenl  in  the  hall, 
with  an  angry  spot  upon  her  cheek,  and  her 
trow  knit,  while  the  old  commander,  dressed 
as  if  for  a  journey,  with  his  sword  by  his  side, 
and  the  cross  of  bis  order  round  his  neck,  sat 
upon  a  bench  at  one  side  of  the  hall,  tapping 
:fais  leg  deliberately  with  his  staflT. 

*'  I  am  glad  you  are  come,  count,"  said  the 
marchioness;  "here  is  our  brother  Michael 
evidently  knows  all  about  this  infamous  ab- 
duction, but  he  will  make  no  answer  to  my 
inquiries." 

'*  Why,  I  told  you  I  would  not,  Jacqueline, 
till  Liancourt  came,"  replied  the  commander. 
«*Now  be  is  come,  I  will  tell  you  all  I  know, 
and  also  perform  the  task  I  took  upon  me  yes- 
terday." 

"  Well,  sir,  well,  be  quick,"  replied  the  connt. 
^* I  hare  bone  yoax  homoun  too  long ;  and  I 


will  endure  no  tricks  and  treachery,  depend 
upon  it." 

The  old  soldier's  cheek  gr^w  warm.  **  No 
tricks  but  your  own,  sir,"  he  replied.  "  But  we 
all  know  yon  are  tool  in  the  hands  of  others, 
and  therefore  to  be  forgiven,  like  all  weak  men 
who  make  themselves  the  instruments  of 
knaves.  Ay,  you  may  stare,  Jacqueline  ;  but 
be  good  enough  to  remember,  I  was  never 
afrakl  of  those  black  eyes,  even  when  the 
cheeks  were  round  and  soft,  and  am  not  more 
timid  now,  when  they  are  shrivelled  and  skinny. 
The  simple  matter  of  fact  is  this,  Anthony : 
you  have  all  laid  your  heads  together  to  de- 
prive Louis  de  Montigni,  the  son  of  our  poor 
sister  Louise,  of  the  inheritance  which  I  re- 
nounced in  her  favour,  and  in  fovour  of  her 
children.  I  did  not  renounce  it  in  your  favour, 
Madame  Jacqueline ;  for  you  were  always  able 
to  take  care  of  yourself,  though  I^ouise  was 
mild  and  gentle,  and,  consequently,  continually 
kept  down,  and  deprived  of  just  estimation." 

**And  may  I  ask,  sir,"  said  Monsieur  de 
Liancourt,  with  a  cold  and  haughty  air,  "  what 
business  it  was  of  yours  if  Monsieur  de  Mon- 
tigni choee  to  renounce  also  t" 

**I  don't  know  that,"  replied  the  eld  com- 
mander ;  *'  he  cannot  renounce  without  my  re- 
turning to  my  rights.  However,  I  would  have 
made  no  noise  about  that,  if  he  bad  done  so 
willingly,  and  with  his  eyes  open.  But  I  did 
not  choose  to  have  him  deceived,  and  so  I  was 
resolved  he  should  know  all.  The  priest  there, 
like  an  honest  man,  toM  him  that  he  had  some 
right  to  the  estates,  and  I  told  him  what." 

The  marchioness  turned  a  fierce  look  npon 
Father  Walter,  who  met  it  with  a  cahn  and 
tranquil  air,  apparently  in  no  degree  taken  by 
snrprise  or  annoyed. 

"But  I  told  him,  moreover,  my  good  bro- 
ther," continued  the  commander,  '*  that  if  he 
gave  op  the  estates,  he  gave  up  his  claim  and 
right  to  the  hand  of  Mademoiselle  d'Albret — to 
our  sweet  Rose.  It  is  right  that  every  one 
should  know  how  he  stands  and  what  he  does, 
brother  Anthony ;  and  as  you  did  not  tell  bim, 
I  did.  I  told  him  the  contract  was  in  his 
favour,  not  in  that  of  yonder  gentleman  in  nifis 
and  earrings,  inasmuch  as  it  engaged  fbr  the 
marriage  of  the  young  lady  to  the  heir  of  Lian- 
court, which  he  is  by  my  renunciation  ;  and  if 
he  had  given  up  his  claim,  I  would  have  mar- 
ried her  myself;  for  then  I  should  be  heir  of 
Liancourt  again.  But  as  I  am  old,  and  some- 
what battered  in  the  wars,  and  should  limp  a 
little  in  following  a  bride  through  a  baltroom, 
he  thought  fit  to  save  me  the  trouble,  and,  con- 
sequently determined  to  hold  bis  own." 

"  My  son,  my  son,  this  is  no  jesting  matter," 
said  Father  Walter,  in  a  grave  tone  ;  \  beseech 
yon,  what  you  have  to  speak,  speak  seriously." 

"  If  I  speak  seriously.  Sir  Priest,"  replied 
the  old  soldier,  "  I  may  have  to  say  things  not 
very  palatable  to  many  here  present.  But  if  it 
must  be  so,  so  it  shall  be.  In  a  word,  then, 
brother,  he  found  that  he  had  been  deceived, 
kept  in  ignorance,  cajoled  to  part  with  rights 
concealed  from  him.  Had  it  been  but  the 
estates,  he  would  have  given  them  up  at  a 
word,  as  I  did  ;  but  he  would  not  give  up  her 
he  loved,  except  at  her  own  request.  In  this, 
too,  he  discovered  he  had  been  cheated.    In* 
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«taHl  of  finding  tbdt  &b6  had  freely  and  wiOiti^y 
promised  ber  band  to  a  man  who  poaaeased 
Aer  heart,  be  learned  tbat  abe  too  bad  been 
fiualed  into  the  betief  that  she  was  eontracted 
to  yonder  gentleman,  and  that  she  was  aboat, 
onwiUingly,  to  yiel^  to  what  she  thought  duty 
— poor  thing ! — ^withont  either  loring,  or  hairing 
promiaed  at  aU." 

*«  Bat  she  did  promise,^  exelaimed  ObazenL 
« I  eaU  apon  all  here  to  witness  it/* 

"That's  a  he!"  answered  the  commander, 
•lenily ;  '*  nor  the  irst,  good  nephew,  by  many ! 
She  never  promised  i  for  only  two  days  ago  I 
heard  her  ask  a  short  time  to  consider.  Yon 
cannot  deny  it  priest.^ 

"  I  cannot,**  said  Father  Walter, 

**WeU,  then,^*  eootimied  the  old  officer, 
^'Loois  asked  to  see  ber  alone,  to  learn  ber 
^fwn  nsind — '' 

**  We  did  not  know  that  he  was  going  thns 
tfeaehertniriy — ** 'cried  Chazeol. 

••  To  t*  her  the  truth,"  intermpted  the  com- 
nander,  '^or  yon  would  have  taken  care  to  pre- 
^reot  it.  Bat  when  he  had  enlightened  her  on 
those  sobjecta,  and  found  tbat  she  Tery  mocb 
lirel^niBd  himself  to  yon,  he  snggested  to  her 
tbjt»  to  save  needless  trouble  and  dispute,  it 
woidd  be  better  for  her  to  take  her  departure  at 
41000  with  the  husband  of  ber  fathei^s  eboioe, 
nod,  placing  themselves  under  the  protection 
of  the  king,  deoMnd  his  sanction  to  their  haame- 
4Uate  Biarriage.  Ay,  ihe  king!  nephew— 4he 
king.  Father  Watter^-Henry  the  Four^  king 
of  France  and  Navarre,  who  is  so,  and  will  be 
ao  whether  it  pleaaea  you  or  not.  But  I  for* 
got^**  he  added,  ''the  boy  left  a  letter  with  me 
lor  yott  brother  Anthony.  Ho !  Estoe  there, 
get  Boe  that  letter,  pray.** 

While  thia  delectable  eont«r«ation  had  been 
frooeeding,  Madame  de  Chazeol  had  aeated 
heneif  in  the  chair  usually  oeoupied  by  the 
eouot,  and,  leafiisg  her  head  upon  her  hand, 
had  aeemed  more  heaied  with  her  own  thoughts 
4hui  wfth  aayibing  that  waa  going  on  around ; 
hot  at  the  awntion  of  the  tetter,  she  raised  her 
teed,  with  e  trtttor  sneer  upon  her  If p,  ailkinff, 
'^Prajr,  wheee  mttnoihetitre  fa  the  epislle?  Is 
U  an  extract  from  Cesar's  Commentaries  by 
the  Commander  de  JUanooort,  or  a  parody  upon 
Ovoid'a  Art  of  Love  by  Monsieur  de  Mon- 
tifwr 

**  Neither,  Jaequelhie,^  replied  her  brother, 
^bot  m  good  honest  kttor,  from  e  3Foath  whom 
you  have  not  been  able  to  cheat,  with  adl  your 
cmuttog.  The  letter— the  letter,  EstocV  he 
cootimMd,  as  his  old  comrade  pat  bis  head 
intotbehatt.  *«  Where  ia  Louis's  letter t  Tsu 
had  it." 

**Oh,  sy  !  of  eoerse  he  had  it,**  cried  Cha- 
senl,  as  the  good  soldier  advanced  with  a  paper 
Ml  his  hand ;  and  then  turning  round  the  mar- 
mots whispered  for  an  instant  to  the  count,  who, 
after  takiag  the  letter  from  the  hands  of  Estoc, 
■aade  him  a  sign  to  stay. 

"  You  know  of  all  thia  affair,  sir,**  said  Moe- 
flteor  de  Lianoourt,  ^ing  his  eyes  upon  him, 
**  and  gave  aid  and  encouragement  1" 

*'  1  saw  then  at  the  hist  moment,'*  replied 
Eeioe,  at  onee,  **  and  had  they  wanted  encou- 
ragement, woidd  have  given  it  to  them ;  but 
they  did  not ;  aad  as  to  aiding  them,  I  had  no 
I  to  atop  aay  one  qa&iog  the  eaatle." 


"  It  was  your  duty,  sir,  to  stop  any  fugitives 
from  authority,"  replied  the  count,  "  and  I  have 
a  great  mind  to  punish  you." 

"To  do  that  you  have  no  power,  sir,"  an- 
swered Estoc;  "you  forget  I  am  not  your  ser- 
vant. Count  of  Liancourt,  but  a  gentleman  and 
a  soldier,  though  a  poor  one.  I  have,  at  the 
desire  of  my  good  old  commander  here,  aided 
you  voluntarily  to  keep  your  chateau  in  these 
troublous  times ;  but  I  have  taken  no  wage  or 
pay  from  you  or  yours ;  and  let  me  tell  you,  be 
is  a  boh)  man  tbat  talks  of  punishing  a  French 
gentleman  that  has  done  no  wrong." 

"Come,  come,  Anthony,"  cried  the  com- 
mander, "  no  folly,  if  you  please.  Estoc  is  my 
gviion;  you  have  naught  to  do  with  him.  It 
there  be  fault,  it  is  mine.  I  aided,  I  encouraged 
them ;  I  told  them  to  go,  and  helped  them  to 
do  it ;  and  whoever  says  I  had  nbt  a  right  to  do 
80,  lies  in  his  teeth  !  But  read  the  letter,  bro- 
ther o'mine,  for  you  may  have  something  to 
say  to  it,  and  I  am  away  this  morning.  My 
litter  and  my  men  are  ready  in  the  court." 

"  And  the  so6ner  you  go,  Michael,  the  bet- 
ter," said  Madame  de  Chasenl. 

<*Not  at  your  bidding,  Jacqudline,"  replied 
the  commander,  wbfle  bis  brother  opened  the 
letter  and  read  it.  "Ay,  here  comes  your 
creature  Blanchette.  On  my  Kfe,  this  has  beea 
a  pretty  honest  scheme  from  the  beginning." 

"  What  does  he  say  t"  inqunred  the  marchioe- 
eas,  as  the  oeant  read. 

"  Oh,  hear  it,  hear  it !"  answered  Monsieur 
de  Liancourt :  "  you  will  then  see  how  grate- 
ful he  is  for  all  the  care  and  kindness  I  have 
bestowed  upon  his  youth ;"  and  he  proceeded 
to  reed  aa  follows : 

"  8»,  MT  UlffOtt, 

**  Befbre  this  reaohes  your  bands,  I  shall  he 
far  disUnt,  feeling  myself  compelled  to  take  a 
step  which  nothing  but  the  deaire  of  avoiding 
that  strife  and  contenlkm  which  must  ensoe, 
were  I  to  stay  and  urge  my  rights  in  your  house, 
would  induce  me  to  adopt.  At  the  aame  time, 
H  is  neoeasary,  for  my  own  justification,  that  I 
should  give  some  explanation  of  my  oonduet. 
You  were  pleaaed,  on  my  arrival,  to  ask  lor  my 
signature  to  certain  papera,  which,  on  exami- 
nation of  the  documenta  themselves,  and  coih 
snitatien  with  my  undo,  the  commander,  and 
othera,  I  found  implied  a  renunoiation  of  my 
dear  right  to  the  estatea  of  Lianoourt,  and  the 
aoeeptanee  of  certaki  benefloea  as  an  equivalmit. 
Had  that  been  the  only  question,  I  would  net 
have  aorupled  to  oonaent];  but  I  found  tbat  by  a 
contract  between  you  and  the  lato  Count  de 
Marennes,  made  while  I  was  considered  certoia 
heir  to  those  estates,  the  hand  of  Mademoiselle 
d'Albret  was  promised  to  the  person  inheriting 
them.  You  had  given  me  to  understand  that 
the  lady's  inclination  led  her  to  a  union  with 
my  eousin  De  Chaseul;  and  bad  it  been  so, 
my  love  for  her  is  too  sincere  not'  to  have  in- 
duced me  at  onoe  to  remove  every  obstacle 
that  my  prior  claim  produced.  But  certain  cir- 
cumstances led  me  to  believe  that  in  this  there 
was  an  error ;  and  I  therefbre  rec^ired  an  *n- 
tervielr  with  Madamoiaells  d'Albret,  that  both 
she  and  I  might  know  our  real  situation,  which* 
by  your  pardon,  let  me  say,  had  been  concealed 
iVom  both.    I  ftnmd,  during  that  interview,  that 
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she  bad  been  deceived  into  the  belief  that,  in 
giving  her  hand  to  Monsieur  de  Chazeul,  she 
was  only  fulfilling  her  father's  contract.  When 
the  truth,  however,  was  explained  to  her,  I 
found  that,  far  from  desiring  such  an  alliance, 
it  was  most  repugnant  to  her,  and  that,  on  the 
contrary,  she  was  willing  to  give  her  hand  to 
him  for  whom  it  had  been  truly  destined.  We 
both  saw  that  to  urge  n^  rights  in  person  here 
would  necessarily  produce  strife — nay,  perhaps 
bloodshed ;  and  we  were  well  aware  that  it 
might  be  unsafe  for  her  to  remain  afler  I  was 
gone,  as  there  are  too  many  instances  in  these 
days  of  contracts  forcibly  violated,  and  compul- 
sion used  to  produce  aUiances  neither  prompted 
by  inclination  nor  justified  by  law.  The  course 
which  had  been  pursued  towards  us  for  the  last 
ive  years  led  us  to  apprehend  ^lat  such  might 
be  the  case  now ;  and  to  avoid  such  a  result. 
Mademoiselle  d*Albret  consented  to  accompany 
ne  to  the  court  of  his  majesty,  where,  under 
bis  sanction  and  authority,  I  trust  soon  to  fulfil 
with  her  the  engagement  between  her  father 
and  yourself.  As  soon  as  that  is  accomplished, 
being  in  this  matter  moved  by  no  sordid  con- 
siderations, you  will  not  find  me  indisposed,  in 
gratitude  for  the  care  and  protection  which  you 
bestowed  on  my  early  youth,  to  fulfil  your 
wishes,  whatever  they  may  be,  in  regard  to  the 
dispossd  of  your  property,  even  to  the  sacrifice 
of  what  may  be  my  own  contingent  rights. 
May  God  keep  you  in  his  holy  guard ! 
"  Your  nephew, 

*'  Louis  DB  MONTIONI." 

The  latter  part  of  the  letter  was  but  little  at- 
tended to  by  Madame  de  Chazeul  or  her  son, 
who  were  busily  talking  together  in  tones  so 
low  that  but  a  word  or  two  only  was  distin- 
guishable even  by  the  quick  ears  of  the  priest, 
who  stood  near  them. 

"  Impossible  !'*  said  Chazeul,  in  reply  to 
something  which  his  mother  appeared  to  have 
suggested :  "  we  have  not  men  enough.  He 
has  fifteen  of  his  own  old  soldiers  here ;  and  a 
number  of  the  men  of  Liancourt  would  take 
his  part.  I  have  but  seven  in  the  castle.  No, 
it  is  impossible." 

The  countess  muttered  something  in  return, 
and  then  added,  **Stay,  Chazeul :  a  better  plan !" 
She  then  whispered  a  word  or  two,  which  es- 
caped all  ears  but  those  of  her  son,  adding, 
"  You  see  to  it :  bid  him  come  back  at  full 
speed  when  he  has  seen  them  housed.  Send 
notice  to  Nemours,  too,  and  Mayenne  ;  so  you 
will  have  them  in  a  net.  In  the  mean  time, 
stop  this  farce  as  soon  as  possible.  I  have  a 
word  or  two  to  say  to  another  personage :  Good 
iather,  I  would  fain  speak  with  you,"  she  con- 
tinued aloud,  addressing  Walter  de  la  Trem- 
blade,  "  either  before  or  afler  mass." 

**  Which  you  please,  daughter,"  replied  Wal- 
ter de  la  Tremblade ;  "  we  have  still  half  an 
hour." 

"That  will  be  enough,"  answered  the  mar- 
chioness, rising :  "  and  so  good-day,  good  broth- 
er Michael.  Like  all  fools  who  meddle  with 
what  does  not  concern  them,  you  will  one  day 
rue  the  mischief  that  yon  have  now  made." 

"  Never,  Jacqueline,"  replied  the  commander. 

'*  I  am  not  so  famous  for  scheming  as  you  are ; 

but,  be  you  sure  that,  whatever  yoa  may  be 


now  plotting,  I  will  find  means  to  put  it  out  of 
joint  with  plain  honesty  and  truth,  as  I  hav« 
done  to-day.  Farewell,  brother  Anthony,"  h« 
continued ;  **  l^t  us  not  part  bad  friends ;  for 
what  I  have  done  has  been  as  much  to  save 
your  honour  as  anything  aise." 

He  held  out  his  hand  as  he  spoke,  but  the 
count  put  his  behind  his  back,  saying,  "My- 
honour  can  take  care  of  itself,  Michael ;  and  I 
do  not  thank  you  for  this  insolent  meddling." 

"  Poor  man,"  said  the  conunander ;  and^ 
turning  abruptly  away,  he  strode  out  of  the  hall,. 
;  olio  wed  by  Estoc. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

There  are  dull  pauses  in  human  life  wher 
the  mind,  however  anxious  it  may  be  to  speed 
forward  upon  its  active  career,  is  forced  by  cir- 
cumstances to  halt  and  deal  with  minor  things  ; 
as  a  traveller  on  foot,  however  eager  he  may 
be  to  hasten  forward  upon  his  way,  is  some- 
times obliged  to  stop  and  take  a  small  stone  out 
of  his  shoe,  lest  it  should  impede  the  whole 
afler  part  of  his  journey :  and  thus,  though  we 
would  willingly  go  on  with  those  in  whom  we 
are  more  interested,  we  must  linger  for  a  mo- 
ment or  two  with  the  priest  and  Madame  de 
Chazeul,  in  order  to  proceed  more  rapidly  when 
we  have  related  some  things  which,  though  not 
very  entertaining,  are  absolutely  necessary  te 
the  right  understanding  of  this  history. 

The  lady  led  the  way  to  her  own  chamber 
with  a  step  she  intended  to  be  perfectly  calm 
and  tranquil,  but  which,  by  its  occasional  irreg- 
ularity and  sharp  jerking  movement,  betrayed 
the  agitated  and  angry  feelings  which  she  strug- 
gled  to  conceal.  The  priest  followed,  with  his- 
still,  even  pace,  his  large  dark  eyes,  as  usual, 
bent  down,  and  not  a  trace  of  any  emotion  upon 
his  countenance.  He  seemed,  indeed,  like  a 
moving  statue,  to  the  coonteaance  of  which 
the  sculptor  had  successfully  endeavoured  U> 
give  an  expression  of  great  thought,  of  miod, 
and  equanimity,  but  not  of  feeling  or  emotion. 

When  they  reached  the  lady's  chamber,  the 
Marchioness  de  Chazeul  took  a  seat,  and  pointed 
to  another  with  a  somewhat  haughty  wave  of 
the  hand ;  but  Father  Walter  sat  down  delib- 
erately, and,  crossing  one  foot  over  the  other, 
remained  in  an  easy  attitude  waiting  for  Mad- 
ame de  Chazeul  to  begin,  as  if  totally  uncon- 
scious that  there  were  any  angry  feelings  in 
her  bosom  towards  himself.  He  made  no  in- 
quiry, even  by  a  took,  in  regard  to  the  nature 
of  the  communication  which  he  was  about  to 
receive,  but  calmly  bent  his  head  a  little  for- 
ward as  if  to  listen,  and  waited  for  her  to  begin. 

"Well,  Monsieur  de  la  Tremblade,"  said  the 
lady  at  length,  "  so  you  have  thought  fit  to  com- 
mence this  system  of  sweet  candour  towards 
Monsieur  de  Montigni,  and  to  tell  him  that  he 
has  a  right  to  the  estates." 

*'  I  always  advocated  candour,  madam,"  re- 
plied the  priest ;  "  and  if  my  advice  had  been 
followed,  and  the  exact  state  of  the  case  had 
been  told  him  in  Italy,  with  a  request  that  he 
would  remove  all  obsUcles,  he  would  have  re- 
mained where  he  was,  and  you  weuld  not  have 
been  in  such  an  unpleasant  situation  at  present'^ 
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.  ''And  therefore,  T  soppose,  because  people 
judged  dtfiereDtly  from  yoarself/'-'Baid  the  mar-  j 
ohioness,  **  you  thoagfat  fit  to  spoil  their  plans, 
when  yoors  were  not  adopted.** 

•«  Not  exactly,"  answered  Father  Walter,  pcr- 
leetly  aamoTed ;  "  I  only  acted  as  was  right  and 
fitting  on  the  occasion.  I  betrayed  no  secrets, 
lady ;  I  gave  no  farther  information  than  was 
merely  necessary  to  induce  this  young  gentle- 
man to  do  what  was  required  of  him.  The  very 
act  of  renunciation  itself  bore  upon  its  face  the 
acknowledgment  that  he  had  rights ;  and  I  did 
Bot  in  any  degree  define  them,  but  merely  said 
(hat  it  was  necessary  he  should  sign  the  papers, 
to  guard  against  any  legal  contest  hereafter.** 

"  Pshaw !"  cried  Madame  de  Chaseul ;  "  do 
you  think  I  do  not  see  your  motives,  Walter  de 
la  Tremblade  ?  You  would  fain  have  so  man- 
aged that  the  greater  part  of  the  benefices,  if 
not  the  whole,  should  fall  into  your  hands.  You 
were  not  content  with  the  Abbey  of  Chitay — 
•ot  you  I  You  must  have  more :  and  now  a  fine 
bosiness  you  have  made  of  it,  for  you  have  lost 
all  to  yoursdf  and  to  us  too.** 

The  slightest  possible  glow  passed  over  the 
cheek  of  Walter  de  la  Tremblade ;  but  he  re- 
plied, without  the  least  alteration  of  tone,  **  You 
are  wrong  in  your  suspicions,  daughter;  and 
they  are  unworthy  of  you  or  me.** 

"  Quite  worthy  of  me,**  replied  the  marchion- 
ess, **  for  I  like  to  see  to  the  bottom  of  men*s 
hearts.  Now,  I  will  answer  for  it,  you  per- 
suaded him  that  it  was  very  improper  for  lay- 
men to  liold  the  property  of  the  Church ;  you 
showed  him  that  he  could  not  conscientiously 
keep  Uk^e  benefices,  if  he  got  them,  without 
taking  the  gown.  Ha!  have  I  touched  youl 
Can  yon  deny  it,  sirl'* 

** Entirely,**  replied  Father  Walter.  "He 
stated  such  objections  himself;  and  it  was  not 
liR'  me  to  argue  against  my  conscience.  I  told 
him,  bowerer,  that  it  was  a  constant  practice 
IB  Franoe  for  men,  not  ecclesiastics,  to  hold 
anefa  benefices.  The  objections  were  his,  not 
mine,  though  how  you  came  to  learn  they  were 
ever  made,  (  know  not,  as  his  conduct  turned 
upon  Tery  different  feelings.** 

''How  I  came  to  learn  !**  exclaimed  the  mar- 
chioness, with  a  scornful  smile;  "because  I 
know  you  both  right  well— 4>y  no  other  means, 
good  father.  Oh!  I  understand  the  whole. 
Think  you  I  have  lived  for  fifty  years,  with  my 
eyes  open,  in  this  busy  world,  and  do  not  know 
how  m  calm,  quiet  priest,  by  a  few  soft,  half- 
whispered  words,  can  instil  doubts,  and  insinu- 
ate his  own  views  into  the  mind  of  a  weak- 
hearted  yoDth ;  how,  by  a  look,  or  even  a  faint 
deoia]  of  that  which  he  seeks  most  strongly  to 
impress,  he  can  produce  the  eflbct  desired,  when 
seeming  to  oppose  it.** 

"  Madam,  you  are  very  leariied  in  such  arts," 
replied  Father  Walter,  with  a  slight  sarcastic 
curl  of  the  lip. 

'*  I  am,**  answered  the  marchioness,  boldly, 
•*  and  1  know  that  Father  Walter  can  make  use 
•f  them  as  well  as  others.  But  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  overreaching  one*s  self,  sir ;  and  me- 
tbinks  you  fmte  done  so  in  this  instance.** 

**  Not  in  the  least,  daughter,**  replied  the  priest. 
•*I  am  quite  contented.  If  you  are.*' 

**But  I  am  not  !'*  cried  the  marchioness,  ye- 
hemently,  "and  I  wiU  have  no  more  of  this. 


Yon  think  the  game  is  k>st ;  and,  therefore,  with 
the  cunning  of  your  cloth,  you  bear  it  tranquiDy. 
I  know  that  it  is  not  so  hopeless  as  you  imagine ; 
and  for  that  reason  I  take  the  trouble  of  telling 
you,  that  if  I  recover  the  false  steps  taken,  I  will 
not  be  frustrated  by  you.*' 

She  spoke  angrily  and  haughtily ;  and  then, 
as  if  feeling  that  she  had  given  too  much  way  to 
passion,  she  rose,  went  to  the  window,  gazed 
out  for  a  moment,  and  played  with  the  embroid- 
ery on  her  dress.  Father  Walter  in  the  mean 
while  remained  cahn  and  silent :  not  that  thought 
— ay,  and  even  passion,  were  less  busy  in  his 
own  bosom  than  in  hers ;  but  he  was  more  ha- 
bituated to  command  his  own  sensations,  and 
to  keep  them,  like  those  under-currents  of  the 
sea  which  carry  ships  far  astray  without  pro- 
ducing a  ripple  on  the  surface,  from  showing,  by 
any  outward  sign,  the  course  in  which  they  were 
bent. 

*  At  length  the  marchioness  returned,  with  a 
smoother  brow  and  more  placable  look.  •*  Come, 
Father  Walter,**  she  said,  *•  we  must  not  quar- 
rel ;  we  are  needful  to  each  other.  Let  us  act 
together,  and,  depend  upon  it,  the  interests  of 
both  will  be  better  served  by  so  doing  than  if 
each  pursued  a  course  apart.** 

"  I  deny  that  I  have  ever  acted  otherwise, 
daughter,**  replied  the  priest.  "  I  am  glad  to 
hear  you  have  hopes  of  retrieving  what  has 
gone  wrong ;'  and  I  will  aid  you  to  the  very  ut- 
most of  my  power,  not  only  to  wrest  from  Mon- 
sieur de  Montigni  the  estates  of  Liancourt,  but 
also  to  unite  Mademoiselle  d'Albret  to  your  son 
There  are  a  few  things  that  I  would  not  under- 
take to  accomplish  this ;  but  not  from  the  mo- 
tives you  imagine — ^from  very,  very  different 
reasons.** 

"  What  may  they  be  !**  inquired  the  mar- 
chioness ;  ••  if  you  promote  my  views  boldly 
and  unhesitatingly,  and  I  can  aid  yours,  I  will, 
without  scruple.  What  may  they  be,  good 
father  1*' 

*'  Listen,  then,  daughter,"  replied  the  priest. 
**  To  an  ecclesiastic  of  the  Holy  Roman  Catho- 
lic Church  there  are  objects  far  higher,  far  near- 
er to  bis  heart  than  any  interests  of  his  own. 
Indeed,  rightly  speaking,  we  should  have  no  in- 
terest but  one,  though  human  weakness  will  oc- 
casionally have  its  share.  When  we  enter  into 
that  body  to  which  I  belong,  we  lose  our  identi- . 
ty ;  we  become  but  part  of  a  great  whole ;  we 
merge  all  our  own  passions,  hopes,  wishes,  de- 
sires, all  our  personal  feelings  and  views,  in 
those  of  the  Church,  and  for  her  interests,  aa 
the  highest  object  at  which  we  can  aim,  we  are 
justified  in  taking  means,  and  performing  acts, 
which  we  should  consider  culpable  were  they 
undertaken  for  any  individual  end.'* 

**  Well,  father,*'  said  the  marchioness,  as  he 
paused,  "  to  what  does  this  tend  !** 

"To  a  very  important  point,  daughter,**  re- 
plied the  priest.  "This  young  man,  this  De 
Montigni,  boldly  and  straigbtforwanlly  acknowl- 
edges the  heretic,  Henry  de  Boarbo.t,  is  King 
of  France.  *Tis  but  the  day  before  yesterday, 
that,  for  the  deliverance  of  the  heretic  named 
Chasseron,  a  man  who,  I  hear,  made  himself 
bKterly  obnoxious  during  what  is  called  the 
Lover's  War,  he  charged  and  put  to  death  sever- 
al good  Catholics  of  the  League.  One  of  them 
was  brought  in  here  severely  wounded,  and  I 
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confessed  him  last  night  before  his  death.  The 
youth  is,  even  now,  gone  to  join  his  heretic 
monarch,  excommunicated  by  the  head  of  the 
Christian  Church,  and  deprived  by  him  of  all 
right  and  title  to  the  allegiance  of  any  but  here- 
tics like  himself  Think  you,  lady,  that  a  priest 
of  the  true  religion  would  willingly  see  estates 
and  power  in  the  hands  of  such  a  one  1  No, 
daughter,  no;  and  I  believe  that  any  scheme 
would  be  justifiable  to  deprive  him  of  the  means 
of  injuring  the  Church,  of  upholding  heretics 
and  infidels,  and  of  overthrowing  all  true  reli- 
gion in  this  realm.  It  is  with  great  difficulty  I 
have  kept  your  brother — whose  wavering  weak- 
ness in  such  things  I  need  not  tell  you — from 
acknowledging  Henry  of  Bourbon ;  and,  if  his 
heir  goes  over  to  that  side,  all  my  pains  are  lost. 
It  has  been  for  these  causes  that  I  have  joined 
heart  and  hand  in  endeavouring  to  bring  about 
the  marriage  between  Mademoiselle  d'Albret 
and  Monsieur  de  Chazeul,  one  of  the  brightest 
ornaments  of  the  Holy  Catholic  Union ;  and  you 
have  done  me  great  wrong  in  supposing  that 
any  private  interest  whatsoever  would  induce 
me  to  risk,  even  by  a  word,  the  great  object  I 
have  in  view." 

"  Perhaps  I  have,"  replied  the  marchioness  ! 
"  but  yet,  father,  it  was  imprudent  to  let  this 
youth  know  that  be  had  any  rights." 

**Not  at  alU"  replied  the  priest,  somewhat 
sternly.  "That  fact  could  not  be  concealed. 
The  very  papers  showed  it,  and  the  attempt  to 
keep  it  back  naturally  produced  suspicion  and 
inquiry.  If  others  had  played  their  part  as  well 
as  I  did,  and  had  watched  carefully  to  prevent 
all  communication  between  your  brother  Mi- 
chael and  his  nephew  till  de  Montigai  had  sign- 
ed, no  harm  would  have  arisen  ;  but  my  advice 
was  ill  followed ;  they  were  suffered  to  meet  in 
private — ^how  and  when,  I  know  not ;  but  five 
minutes  was  sufficient  to  do  all  the  mischief. 
And  now  it  is  necessary  that  I  should  know 
what  you  are  about  to  do — what  are  your  hope« 
of  retrieving  this  affair — and  what  scheme  is  to 
be  followed  for  the  future." 

"  What  would  you  advise  yourself,  father !" 
uiquired  the  lady,  willing  to  test  his  sincerity. 

"  Methinks,"  answered  the  priest,  *'  there  is 
but  one  course  to  be  taken.  Lose  not  a  mo- 
ment longer  in  vain  deliberation,  surprise,  and 
recrimination,  but  raise  all  the  men  of  Liancourt. 
tind  send  them  out  to  overtake  this  runaway 
;vard.  A  thousand  things  may  occur  to  stop 
her.  Despatch  messengers  to  Mayenne,  Ne- 
mours, Aumale,  with  information  of  the  circum- 
stances. Tell  them  to  cut  he^  off*  from  the 
king's  camp  and  send  her  back.  Oace  here,  we 
will  find  means  to  deal  with  her.  This  is  your 
only  chance  r^but  a  clew  to  her  course  may  be 
gained  by  the  road  which  the  old  commander 
follows.  Be  you  sure  that  he  is  going  to  join 
them  i  and  it  is  even  not  improbahle  that  they 
are  waiting  for  him  at  no  great  distance." 

"  Give  me  your  hand.  Father  Walter,"  cried, 
the  marchioness.  **  All  that  you  propose  is  al- 
ready ordered ;  and,  if  we  succeed  by  your  as- 
sistance, not  only  Chizay,  but  another  abbey, 
richer  still,  shall  show  our  gratitude—" 

The  priest  waved  his  hand,  and  she  added, 
with  a  smile,  **  to  enable  you  to  promote  the  true 
interests  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion." 
Father  M*alter  was  about  to  rei  ly ;   but  at 


that  moment  one  of  the  marchioness's  women 
entered  the  room,  saying,  "Madam,  here  ara 
Theodore  and  one  of  the  men  you  sent  back  to 
Chazeul,  who  wish  to  speak  to  you  directly." 

Her  mistress  made  a  sign,  to  be  silect ;  and 
Father  Walter  observing  her  gesture,  took  hi» 
leave  and  retired. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

The  night  was  as  black  as  Acheron.  The 
rain  pour^  down  in  torrents.  The  melting  of 
the  snow  rendered  the  roads  in  the  lower  parts 
one  mass  of  mud  and  water,  while  the  higher 
ground,  where  the  temperature  was  colder,  af- 
afibrded  nothing  but  a  slippery  and  uncertain 
footing  for  the  horses,  over  which  they  had  the 
greatest  difficulty  in  making  their  way.  There 
was  no  possibility  of  seeing  more  than  four  or 
five  yards  in  advance ;  the  wind  blew  the  falliag; 
deluge  in  the  eyes  of  the  whole  party ;  and  the 
heart  of  Louis  de  Montigni  sank  when  he 
thought  of  all  that  Rose  d'Albret  was  exposed 
to  for  his  sake.  He  strove  to  cheer  her,  how- 
ever, as  she  rode  beside  him ;  he  guided  and 
supported  her  horse  in  all  the  more  difficult 
parts  of  the  way  ;  and  often  he  expressed  hia 
fears  and  apprehensiouR  regarding  her,  almost 
regretting  that  any  inducement  haid  led  him  to 
bring  her  forth  in  such  a  night  as  that. 

Rose  spoke  little  in  return,  for  her  heart  was- 
too  full  of  manifold  sensations,  her  mind  too 
busy  with  thought  for  many  words ;  but  all  that 
she  did  say  was  kind,  and  even  cheerful ;  for 
she  perceived  clearly  his  deep  anxiety  for  her,, 
and  strove  to  lighten  the  load  as  much  as  {mw- 
sible.  She  assured  him  that  she  did  not  mind 
the  tempest,  that  she  was  accustomed  to  en* 
dure  such  things  frequently ;  that  her  jennet 
was  the  most  sure-footed  beast  on  earth ;  that, 
she  doubted  not  the  sky  would  soon  clear  ^,  and; 
when  she  saw  how  he  reproached  himsaf  ibr 
all  that  she  was  enduring,  she  reassured  him 
by  expressing  her  joy  and  thankfulness  at  hav- 
ing escaped  from  a  union  which  every  moment's 
thought  rendered  more  odious  in  her  eyes. 
Thus  they  rode  on  for  nearly  an  hour  and  a  half, 
sometimes  slowly,  aometimee  rapidly,  aocordiog 
to  the  nature  of  the  ground :  the  horsemen  wha 
accompanied  them  keeping  as  close  around  tbeov 
as  possible,  for  even  such  a  dark  and  stormy 
night  was  not  without  dangers  of  anotiier  kind^ 
from  the  state  of  turbulent  anarchy  into  whioh 
the  country  was  plunged. 

At  length,  however,  the  rain  suddenly  ceased ;. 
the  air  became  hot  and  sultry ;  the  wind  died 
away;  and  Rose,  turning  to  her  lover,  ex* 
claimed,  '*  I  told  you,  Louis,  it  would  be  finer 
soon." 

Almost  as  she  spoke,  a  bright  blase  flaabed 
over  the  whole  sky,  illuminating  the  prospect 
on  eveiy  side,  which  had  before  been  hidden 
under  the  dark  veil  of  night.  The  trees  of  the 
forest  on  the  right ;  the  wide,  uoduhiting  coun- 
try on  the  left ;  the  village  and  the  spire  in  the 
distance ;  the  valley  into  which  they  were  de- 
scending in  front,  were  all  seen  for  a  single  in- 
stant as  clearly  as  if  the  day  had  Suddenly 
dawned;  while  across  the  very  midst  uf  the 
glare  which  blazed  over  the  whole  heaven  was- 
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seen  » tluo  and  q«iTering  Hae  o£  more  ioteise 
light,  begioniog  near  the  zenith,  and  eodJog  ap- 
parently at  a  tree  aooie  two  or  three  hundred 
jaide  IB  advance,  several  large  linnbe  of  which 
were  seen  falling  to  the  earth,  with  a  rending 
and  a  crashing  sound,  just  as  the  darkness  swept 
ever  the  sky  again,  and  all  was  night  onoe  noore. 

The  horses  started  at  the  blaze ;  and  Rose 
d'Albret  covered  her  eyes  with  her  hand,  while 
Louis  de  Montigni  checked  the  speed  at  which 
they  were  proceeding,  saying,  "  We  must  go 
more  slowly,  dear  luise.  This  is  unfortunate 
indeed." 

**  It  may  be  so,  Louis,**  replied  his  fair  com- 
panion ;  **  but  storm  and  tempest,  and  the  fierce 
tnxbuleBce  of  such  a  night  as  this  are  nothing 
in  my  eyes,  compared  with  the  slow  and  length- 
ened misery  of  a  home  without  affection,  and 
the  living  death  of  a  marriage  without  love." 

*'  Look !  look  !  sir !"  cried  one  of  the  men, 
pointing  forward  toward  the  sky :  but  the  eyes 
of  his  master,  and  of  all  the  party  were  already 
fixed  on  the  same  spot,  where,  ia  the  midst  of 
the  heaven,  one  of  the  most  extraord  inary  phe- 
nomena ol*  nature  was  suddenly  presented  to 
them.  For  a  space  of  several  degrees  the 
elouds  seemed  to  have  rolled  back,  and  were 
seen  piled  op  in  enormous  masses  on  either 
hand,  like  the  scenes  flanking  a  wide  stage, 
while  between  tbem  spread  out  an  expanse  of 
pale  whitish  light,  with  a  red,  wavy  streak 
.bdow,  resembling  a  phiin  which  has  caught  the 
porple  rays  of  the  setting  sun.  On  either  hand, 
from  among  the  masses  of  vapour,  appeared  to 
dash  ibrth  bodies  of  fiery  cocobatantfl,  horse 
and  foot  mingled  together,  rushing,  charging, 
oveithro«ring  each  other,  now  mixed  in  furious 
eombat,  now  separating  for  a  moment,  now 
chasing  each  oilier  over  the  field.  Again  and 
again  the  squadron  met,  as  if  in  deadly  shock, 
and  baU»  of  fire,  as  of  some  unearthly  cannon- 
ade, crneaed  the  sky  in  the  nudst  of  that  strange 
scene,  till  ai  length,  while  the  fight  seemed 
still  going  oo,  the  ekrads  once  more  rolled  over 
the  whole,  and  aU  retomed  to  darkness.* 

*^  Tbia  ia  very  strange,'*  exclaimed  Louts  de 
Mootigm :  **  I  have  heard  of  such  a  thing,  bat  I 
never  believed  it  before.'* 

'*  We  ahett  have  a  battle  soon,  air,"  said  one 
of  the  men ;  '*  T  wiah  we  oould  have  seen  whk)h 
party  won  the  day." 

'*  The  king's,  to  be  sure,"  replied  another ; 
"  did  yoo  not  see  how  he  drove  them  hack  1*' 

^  And  which  do  you  call  the  king's  T  asked 
the  yonng  baron,  smiling  to  aee  how  readily 
imaffioatioa  had  seoed  upon  the  strange  sight 
thej  had  beh^  to  tnni  it  to  the  parposea  of 
sofierstitioo. 

^  That  on  the  right,  sir,"  answered  the  man. 
**  Tbe  king  hae  the  right,  I  am  suce ;  and,  be- 
sides, I  aaw  hhn  in  the  front  rank  with  a  large 
ptaaie  ie  his  easqoe." 

*'  My  eyes  were  not  so  good,"  aaid  De  Moo- 
ttfot    **  Did  yon  ever  see  the  king,  Hn^  V* 

*•  Net  I,  sir,**  replied  the  attendant;  "hot  I 
am  certam  that  was  he,  and  bia  horae  was  as 
red  as  blosd." 

His  naaatsr  aaid  nothing  in  return,  but  rode 
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on  slowly,  conversing  in  a  low  tone  with  Rose 
d'Albret,  while  from  time  to  time  the  lightning 
flashed  across  their  path,  but  less  vividly  tbaiv 
before;  and  ere  long  the  rain  began  to  fall 
again,  and  the  thunder  ceased. 

Now  came  the  most  fatiguing  part  of  the 
journey,  for  the  narrow  path  which  they  were 
Ibllowing  entered  the  hilly  and  wooded  country 
about  Montlandon  and  Champrond  en  Gatine, 
and  they  were  forced  to  climb  and  descend  con- 
tinually, over  a  road  on  which  the  snow  waa- 
but  half  melted  and  the  mud  up  to  the  fetlocks 
of  their  horses,  while  still  the  torrents  poured 
down  from  the  sky,  drenching  their  garments 
through  and  through.  The  wind  had  totally 
ceased,  but  the  air  was  more  sultry  and  close 
than  ever,  and  both  horses  and  riders  sufifered 
much  from  its  oppressive  warmth. 

Rose  d*Albret  becatne  silent  from  fisitigoe,  for 
the  agitation  of  the  last  twenty-four  hours  now 
had  its  full  effect  upon  her,  and  fears  lest  her 
bodily  strength  should  give  way  added  to  what 
she  suffered.  There  is  a  calm  and  persevering 
endurance  which  goes  far;  there  is  a  light- 
hearted  and  hopefm  energy  which  carries  one 
through  innumerable  evils ;  but  the  greatest 
burden  upon  all  exertion  is  tbe  fear  of  failing, 
if  once  we  let  apprehension  take  possession  of 
us.  Rose  knew  that  it  is  so,  and  she  strove 
hard,  for  De  Montigni*s  sake,  to  banish  all  suctt 
alarm ;  but  the  time  seemed  very  weary,  the 
way  interminably  long.  She  looked  anxiously 
for  the  firat  gray  light  of  morning.  More  than 
once,  when  at  tbe  bottom  of  a  hUl,  she  thought 
she  saw  some  streaks  of  light  over  the  brow ; 
and  as  often  she  was  disappointed,  till  at  length, 
as  they  issued  forth  from  a  thick  forest  that 
then  lay  between  Marolles  and  the  edge  of  La 
Beauce,  her  lover  exclaimed  gladly,  '*  There, 
there  is  the  daylight.  Rose  ;*'  and,  looking  for- 
ward, she  perceived  distinctly  tbe  faint  hues  of 
coming  day  stretching  over  the  eastern  sky,  and 
the  dark  walls  and  towers  of  the  caatle  of  Mont- 
landon on  its  wooded  height  standing  out  in 
strong  relief. 

That  castle  offers  now  nothing  bat  a  pic- 
turesque ruin  to  the  eye  of  the  passing  traveller ; 
but  at  the  time  I  speak  of  it  was  inhabited,  and 
a  beacon  fire  on  one  of  tbe  turrets,  waning  ia 
histre  with  tbe  rising  light,  tokl  that  ita  owner 
took  part  for  one  aide  or  the  other  in  the  oivU 
war. 

"  If  I  remember  right,"  aaid  Loois  de  Mon- 
tigni, speaking  to  the  man  who  acted  as  their 
guide,  **  that  is  Bfontlaodon ;  cannot  we  get 
shelter  there  1" 

"  No,  sir,  oh  no !"  replied  the  soldier.  **  We 
must  change  the  colour  of  our  acarfo  if  we  do ; 
for  Moaaieur  de  Montlandon  ia  furioua  for  the 
Union,  and  a  great  friend  of  Mooaieor  de 
Chaseul'a." 

"  That  ia  nnfortonate,  indeed,"  aaid  De  Mon- 
tigni. **  Alas !  dear  Roae,  I  foar  yon  are  well* 
nigh  exhausted.   Can  you  go  on,  my  beloved  V 

*'  Oh  yes  !"  answered  Rose,  in  as  cheerful  a 
tone  as  she  conld  assume ;  **  for  another  hour, 
IxMiia— or  two,  should  it  be  needed." 

'*  It  will  no*  be  safe  to  stop,  mademoiselle, 
tin  we  get  to  Les  Chatelets,"  observed  the  at- 
tendant, Wti  was  one  of  the  old  followers  of 
the  good  ammander  de  Lianoourt,  "  and  that 
is  near    .ree  leagues ;  but  the  road  is  better 
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here  in  Beauce,  and  we  can  go  faster  in  the 
daylight.  But  we  had  better  use  speed,  sir,  and 
pass  this  village  and  Champrond  before  the 
people  are  awake,  or  we  may  find  enemies.*' 

*♦  With  all  my  heart,"  cried  Rose  d'Albret : 
«'this  slow  travelling  in  the  darkness  is  more 
fatiguing  far  than  a  quick  pace ;"  and,  putting 
their  horses  into  a  brisk  canter,  they  hurried 
through  Montlandon  before  any  of  the  <;ottage 
windows  showed  signs  of  waking  life.  When 
they  reached  Champrond,  however,  a  good 
many  of  the  villagers  were  standing  out  under 
the  shelter  of  their  doors.  The  greater  part,  in- 
deed, seemed  more  terrified  at  the  sight  of  the 
body  of  horsemen  than  desirous  of  impeding 
their  progress,  and  retreated  into  their  houses 
as  soon  as  the  white  scarfs  appeared.  But  one 
«tout  blacksmith  stood  before  his  forge,  and 
shouted  as  they  passed,  "  What  news  from  the 
armies  V 

"  The  king  has  taken  Dreux,'*  replied  one  of 
the  attendants  in  the  same  loud  tone,  **  and  is 
marching  upon  Chartres." 

"  Curses  on  the  Maheutre !"  cried  the  black- 
smith, and  retired  grumbling  into  his  dwelling. 

No  opposition,  however,  was  offered  to  their 
passage,  and  at  a  quick  pace  they  hurried  on ; 
hut  the  anxious  eye  of  De  Montigni  saw  that 
Kose's  cheek  was  very  pale,  her  fair  head  bent 
down,  and  the  hand  which  held  her  bridle  rest- 
ing on  the  pommel  of  the  saddle,  as  if  she  could 
liardly  manage  her  reins. 

"  Ah,  dearest  girl,"  he  said,  "  let  us  stop  at 
the  first  cottage.     You  are  faint — you  are  ill." 

'*  No,  no,"  she  answered,  *'  I  can  go  on,  Louis. 
I  am  somewhat  tired,  but  I  can  go  on,"  and  in 
about  fije  minutes  more  their  guide  exclaimed, 

"  There  is  the  Eure !    We  shall  soon  be  safe !" 

Such  words  of  encouragement  revived  the 
poor  girl's  strength  for  a  few  minutes  longer, 
till  a  hamlet,  containing  some  half  dozen  houses, 
appeared  a  little  to  the  left,  and  De  Montigni, 
without  further  question,  turned  his  horse's 
head  thither,  sprang  to  the  ground  at  the  door 
of  the  first  cottage,  and  throwing  his  arm  round 
his  fair  companion,  lifted  her  from  the  saddle. 

Rose  leaned  upon  his  bosom,  for  she  could 
not  support  herself;  and,  raising  her  in  his 
arms,  he  carried  her  into  the  hut,  where  they 
found  a  peasant  and  his  young  wife  taking  their 
early  meal  The  good  people  of  this  place 
seemed  to  know  little,  or  care  little,  of  Royalists 
and  Leaguers.  They  were  of  the  best  party, 
the  party  of  human  nature ;  and  the  young 
woman  rose  eagerly  from  the  table,  with  ex- 
pressions of  kindly  compassion,  to  assist  poor 
Rose  d'Albret,  laid  her  upon  her  own  bed,  all 
dripping  as  she  was,  and  insisted  upon  making 
her  put  on  some  of  her  own  apparel,  while  she 
dried  the  lady's  wet  garments  at  the  fire.  Fa- 
tigue and  exhaustion,  however,  were  the  great- 
est evils  under  which  Rose  was  suffering ;  and 
De  Montigni  eagerly  asked  for  wine,  as  her 
pale  cheeks  and  bloodless  lips  showed  him  how 
faint  she  felt. 

"  Here  is  cider,"  said  the  peasant,  "  but  that 
is  poor  stuff  for  such  a  lady ;  and  wine  we  have 
none." 

*'Run,  Victor,  run  down  to  he  priest's," 
«ried  his  wife  ;  "you  will  get  wine  *iere." 

"  Or  at  Master  Leger's,"  answerer  'he  cotta- 
ger/ "he  has  better  wine  than  the  prust." 


"I  will  go  myself,"  cried  De  Montigni. 
"  Come  with  me,  good  man  ;  and,  while  we  are 
gone,  your  wife  can  undress  the  lady  and  assist 
her  to  bed.  A  few  hours*  repose  will  do  hei 
much  good." 

"  I  am  better  now,  Louis,"  said  Rose  d'Al- 
bret, stretching  out  her  hand  to  him  -,  "  do  not 
leave  me  long.  I  am  afraid  of  some  one  com- 
ing while  you  are  gone." 

"  I  will  be  but  an  instant,  dearest  Rose,"  re- 
plied her  lover,  "and  in  the  mean  while  our 
people  shall  remain  round  the  house.  You  had 
better  take  off  your  wet  clothes,  dear  one;" 
and  he  added,  with  a  faint  smile,  '*  I  have  do 
title  to  be  present  at  your  toilet  yet." 

The  colour  came  faintly  into  her  cheeks 
again;  and,  once  more  promising  not  to  be 
many  minutes  absent,  the  young  nobleman  hur- 
ried away  with  the  peasant,  closing  the  door  be- 
hind him,  and  bidding  the  attendants  remain  oa 
guard  before  the  house  till  he  returned. 

At  the  end  of  the  little  straggling  hamlet  stood 
a  house  with  a  projecting  pole,  from  which  was 
suspended  a  withered  bush,  giving  clear  indica- 
tion that  there  was  the  place  where  village  fes- 
tivals, marriages,  and  merry  makings  usually 
were  celebrated.  Here  some  tolerable  wine 
was  easily  procured ;  and,  hurrying  back  with 
it,  De  Montigni  was  soon  by  the  side  of  her  he 
loved,  who,  now  stretched  on  the  low  bed  of 
the  good  peasants,  had  already  somewhat  re- 
covered the  rosy  look  of  health,  and  spoke 
cheerfully  to  him  of  being  soon  able  to  proceed. 

But  De.Montigni  did  not  feel  so  confident  of 
Rose's  powers,  and  inquired  anxiously  of  the 
peasants  whether  any  carriage  or  litter  could  be 
procured  in  the  neighbourhood.  Nothing  of  the 
kind,  however,  was  to  be  heard  of,  and  they  as- 
sured him  that  to  seek  any  conveyance  but  a 
horse  or  a  mule  nearer  than  Chartres  or  Dreux 
was  quite  out  of  the  question.  He  then  pro- 
posed to  construct  a  litter  in  haste,  but  Rose 
wuuld  not  hear  of  it,  declaring  that  in  an  hour's 
time  she  would  be  quite  ready  to  pursue  her 
journey  on  horseback  ;  and,  indeed,  she  seemed 
so  eager  to  go  on,  and  so  fearful  of  being  over- 
taken, that  she  would  fain  have  risen  even  be-  ^ 
fore  an  hour  was  over,  declaring  that  she  had 
had  rest  enough.  De  Montigni,  however,  per- 
suaded her  to  remain  for  half  an  hour  longer ; 
and,  going  out  of  the  door  with  their  young 
host,  he  made  some  inquiries  regarding  the 
state  of  the  country  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
the  best  road  he  could  follow  towards  Dreux. 

The  replies  he  received  were  not  altogether 
satisfactory.  Several  large  bodies  of  men,  the 
peasant  said,  had  passed  through  the  village  the 
day  before,  but  whether  they  were  Royalists  or 
Leaguers  hb  could  not  well  tell,  as  he  took  ne 
great  heed  of  such  things,  and  the  soldiers  had 
passed  on  without  stopping,  even  to  drink.  One 
corps  had  taken  up  its  quarters  for  the  night,  he 
heard,  in  a  village  about  a  league  and  a  half  far- 
ther on ;  but  every  fact  he  mentioned  showed 
the  young  nobleman  that  it  would  be  needful  to 
use  every  precaution,  during  their  onward  jour- 
ney, in  order  to  avoid  falling  into  the  hands  of 
the  Leaguers.  For  this  purpose,  he  determined 
to  send  forward  one  of  the  attendants,  with  di- 
rections to  keep  about  half  a  mile  in  advanoe  ol 
the  rest  of  the  party,  while  another  preceded 
them  by  about  three  hundred  yards,  so  that 
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«niy  ifitalligesoe  ttifhl  Us  obUloed  of  any  up- 
proachlng  danger.  A  man,  too,  vis  left  to  f()l- 
low  at  a  little  distance  behind,  for  the  purpose 
of  guarding  against  being  overtaken  suddenly 
oy  any  party  of  pursuers  (rom  the  chateau  of 
Manay,  though  he  had  good  hope  that  the 
ipeed  With  which  they  traveUed  had  removed 
ail  risk  of  such  an  CTent. 

Everything  being  prepared,  all  orders  given, 
the  horses  refresh^  and  fed,  and  Rose  d*Atbret 
dressed  in  the  clothes  which  hid  been  dried  be- 
fore a  large  wood  5re,  she  was  once  more  plsccd 
tipon  the  back  of  her  jennet,  and,  at  a  slower 
pace  than  before,  they  again  set  out  upon  thehr 
journey,  after  De  Montigoi  had  amply  paid  for 
all  that  he  had  taken.  At  a  distance  of  about  a 
Bile  from  the  Tillage,  the  man  who  had  been 
thrown  forward  returned  to  say  that  the  ropes 
•of  the  frrryboat  over  the  Eure  had  been  cut  by 
Ihe  soldiers  as  they  passed  on  the  preceding 
day,  and  that  they  must  go  (arth<^  up  the  stream 
to  seek  a  ford.     « 

The  weather,  however,  had  become  some- 
'what  finer.  The  rain  had  ceased,  except  a  few 
drops  from  a  flying  okNid  now  and  then.  Rose 
looked  and  sp^e  cheerfully,  and  seemed  really 
to  have  recovered  from  the  fatigue  she  had  uo- 
dorgone ;  the  fear  of  being  overtaken  bad  grown 
fainter  ^ith  every  league  they  had  advanced ; 
•and  though  the  Eure  was  somewhat  flooded  by 
the  rains  that  had  fiiUen,  they  soon  found  a  ford. 
The  marks  of  horses*  feet  showed  that  some 
persons  had  passed  not  long  before ;  and,  cau- 
sa)g  the  whole  of  his  little  troop  to  keep  on  the 
left,  hi  order  to  break  the  force  of  the  water,  De 
Monligni  led  over  the  lady^s  jennet  without 
mocb  difficulty,  and  gained  the  opposite  bank. 

This  obstacle  overcome,  they  proceeded  for 
half  an  hoar  more  without  encountering  any 
fiesh  impediment ;  .and,  giving  way  to  hope  and 
love,  they  talked  of  future  happiness  and  bright 
days  to  come,  and  gave  way  to  all  the  dreams 
that  viaii  the  young  heart  ia  the  season  of  fancy 
and  expectation,  and  clothe  the  coming  years 
with  all  the  glittering  garments  of  imaginary 
joy.  Tbsy  were  both  too  young,  they  were 
both  tcx>  inexperienced  not  to  feel  the  heart  rise 
the  opomeot  that  danger  and  apprehension 
ceased;  and,  to  say  troth,  though  Hope  may 
bc^  aa  she  is  often  too  justly  ^ed,  an  un- 
tiring deceiver,  yet,  even  in  the  midst  of  her 
false  pramiseSk  she  confers  real  and  inestimable 
benefits,  giving  us  strength  to  endure  and  cour- 
age to  go  on,  which  none  of  the  truer  and  more 
aohstantial  things  of  life  can  aflford. 

Thus  the  happy  dreams  in  which  Rose  d'Al- 
bret  and  her  lover  indulged,  during  that  brief 
half  hour,  comforted  and  refreshed  her  more 
than  tbe  repose  she  obtained  at  the  cottage; 
but  the  pleasaat  moments  were  soon  interrupt- 
ed. At  the  end  of  the  tune  we  have  named, 
the  man  who  was  farthest  in  advance  rode  back 
at  speed  to  the  one  behind  him,  ani^,  taking  his 
plaoe,  sent  him  back  to  tell  De  Monligni  that  a 
body  of  some  two  hundred  horse  were  moving 
over  the  country  before  them,  in  the  direction 
of  Trembby.  The  first  soldier  had  halted ; 
and,  riding  up  with  the  man  who  served  them 
aa-  guide,  D«  Montigni  asked  him,  with  some 
anxiety,  if  he  ha^  oeen  seen.  The  reply  was  in 
the  ^negative ;  and  a  consultation  was  held  as 
Ufmhaf  coarse  should  noM(  be  pursued,  in  order 
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to  avoid  encoynt^og  the  party  which  he  had 
observed.  It  was  at  length  determined  to  take 
the  crossroads  to  the  east,  and,  once  more 
passing  tbe  Lore,  to  endeavour  to  reach  the 
kiog'a  camp  at  Dreux  from  the  side  of  Paris. 

**  We  shall  have  better  roads  there,  sir,*'  said 
their  guide,  "and  shall  mn  less  risk;  for  the 
country  about  Haute ville,  Poigoy,  Epemon,  and 
Maintenon  generally  holds  for  the  king." 

**  It  will  fengthen  the  way,"  replied  De  Mon- 
tigni, **  and  I  fear  for  Maddmoiselle  d*  Albret." 

**  Oh,  do  not  think  of  me,  Louis,"  excbiimed 
Rose ;  *'  if  it  is  a  safer  road,  it  will  seem  to.  me 
a  shorter  one." 

**  Besides,  Ifonsieur  le  Baron,**  rejoined  the 
guide,  **  we  can  rest  as  long  as  we  hke  at  No- 
gent  Leroy,  for  it  has  always  been  foyal ;  and, 
though  little  more  than  a  village,  it  defended 
itself  against  the  Chevalier  d'Aumale  and  three 
^4iundred  of  tbe  League.  We  can  reach  it  in 
less  than  two  hours.**  ^ 

**  Then  let  us  thither  with  all  speed,**  Answer- 
ed De  Montigni,  "  for  there  we  shall  find  safety 
and  repose  combined,  dear  Rose.** 

This  plan  was  aocordingly  followed,  and  in 
less  than  the  time  mentioned,  Nogent  Leray 
was  reached  without  any  farther  peril  or  imped* 
iment.  Though,  as  the  guide  had  described  it, 
the  place  was  in  fact  but  a  village,  yet  gates 
and  frtshly^rected  barricades  gave  it  at  that 
time  the  air  of  a  town  ;  and  the  marks  of  mus- 
ket-balls in  the  woodwork  of  the  palisade  show- 
ed that  it  had  been  fiercely  attacked,  and  had 
shown  a  gallant  resistance.  The  little  party 
was  stopped  for  a  moment  at  the  barriers,  birt 
the  white  scarfs  worn  by  De  Montigni*s  men, 
and  the  answer  of  *'  Vive  le  Roi  !*'  to  the  *«  Qui 
Vive  t**  of  the  guard,  soon  obtained  them  admia- 
sion ;  and,  on  riding  down  the  street,  they 
reached  a  small  but  clean  and  neat-lookipg  inn, 
over  the  door  of  whieh  was  written  the  usual 
inscription,  "  Lodging  for  man  and  horse.** 

The  host  oama  out  to  mfcet  them,  showed 
them  into  a  room  strewed  with  rashes,  calM 
ftnth  his  wife  in  eager  and  imperativeionea  to 
wait  upoa  the  lady,  and  began  in  the  same 
breath  to  ask  tidings  of  his  guests,  and  to  com- 
municate all  the  information  which  he  himadf 
possessed.  The  intelligence  he  a/forded,  in- 
deed, waa  much  more  important  thaa  any  that 
De  Montigni  eould  supply  in  return;  for  the 
very  first  news  he  gave  imported  that  a  battle 
might  be  expected  every  hour,  that  the  two  ar- 
mies must  be  within  a  few  leagues  of  each 
other,  and  that  parties  of  Leaguers  and  Royal- 
ists were  hurrying  up  (torn  every  quarter  to 
swell  the  ranks  of  Mayenne  and  the  king. 

These  tidings  soDMwhat  startled  Montigni  and 
hid  fair  companion ;  but  the  host,  who  was  an 
eager  Royalist,  spoke  so  confidently  of  the  cer- 
tain defeat  of  the  licagne,  and  the  triumph  of 
the  king,  that  the  apprehension  of  fresh  dangers 
and  diflficulties,  which  the  intelligence  had  at 
first  produced,  soon  died  away ;  and  De  Mon- 
tigni, turning  to  her  he  loved  as  soon  as  they 
were  alone,  pressed  her  hand  in  hia,  saying, 
••  God  send  the  king  good  success,  desr  Rose ; 
but  even  if  it  should  be  otherwise,  which  I  will 
not  believe,  we  can  but  pursue  our  fligh*.  some- 
what further,  and  the  very  hurry  and  confusion 
of  such  events  will  serve  to  conceal  us  from  the 
eyes  of  those  we  have  most  cause  to  fea^^  *' 
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Rose,  indeed,  could  scarcely  view  the  matter 
•0  cbeerfally ;  but  slie  would  not  show  her  ap- 
prehensions, and  only  asked  what  course  her 
loYer  would  pursue  if  it  should  be  found  that  a 
battle  had  been  fought  and  lost  by  the  king  be- 
fore they  reached  his  camp. 

"  That  cannot  well  he,  dear  Rose."  replied  De 
Montigni,  "  for  I  trust  we  shall  reach  his  camp 
to-night.  They  say  he  has  raised  the  siege  of 
Breux,  and  is  now  at  Annet.  You  can  take 
three  or  four  hours'  rest  here,  and  yet  reach  that 
place  before  dark.  We  must  du  so,  if  possible ; 
for,  .in  case  of  success,  we  shall  then  be  free 
from  danger ;  and  in  case  of  reverse,  we  shall 
have  the  means  of  judging  in  what  direction  to 
torn  our  steps.  If  farther  flight  should  be  ne- 
cessary, which  heaven  forbid  !  I  know  that  my 
own  dear  Rose  will  not  hesitate  to  give  me  her 
hand  at  once,  to  remove  all  chance  of  separa- 
tion ;  and  I  would  fain  obtain  the  king's  written 
sanction  to  our  union,  to  obviate  all  difficulties, 
before  a  battle  takes  place,  the  event  of  which 
is  always  doubtful." 

He  held  Rose's  hand  in  his  as  he  spoke,  and, 
though  she  bent  down  her  eyes  under  his  eager 
gaze,  she  gave  no  sign  of  hesitation  or  reluc- 
tance. Yet  he  could  not  be  satisfied  without 
full  consent ;  and  he  asked,  *<  Shall  it  not  be  so, 
dear  Rose  1    Will  you  not  be  mine  at  once  V* 

•*I  am  yours,  De  Montigni,"  replied  Rose 
d*Albret,  in  a  low  tone.  **  You  will  never  ask 
aught  that  is  wrong,  I  am  sure,  so  that  I  may 
wdl  promise  to  grant  whatever  you  do  ask. 
But  I  hope  we  shall  find  the  king,  and  that  he 
will  win  the  day,  and  then  I  may  be  yours  open- 
ly and  happily,  and  not  in  flight,  and  dread,  and 
concealment." 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

It  was  once  more  night— dark  solemn,  and 
■ad  :  the  country  was  a  wide,  undulating  plain, 
raised  high  above  the  course  of  the  river,  which 
might  be  heard,  swelled  by  the  melting  of  the 
anows  and  the  heavy  rains  that  had  lately  fall- 
en, rushing  on  with  a  hoarse  murmur  through 
its  hollow  banks.  No  hedgerows,  as  in  Eng- 
land, diversified  the  scene  by  daylight,  or  gave, 
even  in  the  obscurity  of  night,  that  appearance 
of  care  and  culture  which  always  brings  with  it 
the  idea  of  comfort.  On  the  contrary,  all  was 
bleak,  wide,  and  desolate.  The  sight  lost  it- 
self in  th^  dark  expanse,  except  where  part  of 
a  distant  village  might  be  faintly  seen  by  a  sort 
of  lurid  glare  that  hung  over  it,  rising  in  black 
masses  against  the  sky  upon  the  light,  with  its 
tall  yet  heavy  spire  towering  above  the  rest, 
and  w^re,  towards  the  left,  an  indefinite  some- 
thing, confused  and  vague,  rested  upon  the 
horizon,  as  if  the  rounded  tops  of  trees  bound- 
ed the  plain  in  that  direction.  Such  was  the 
seene  through  which  Louis  de  Montigni  travel- 
led slowly  with  Rose  d'Albret  on  the  night  of 
thfr  15th.  She  was  weary,  exhausted,  anxious ; 
and  he,  with  his  heart  sinking  on  her  account, 
otf^d  forward  into  the  deep  and  sombre  scene 
berSire  him,  becking  some  object  to  give  hope  of 
repose  and  shelter,  but  finding  little  to  encour- 
Bge  or  console. 

ifuddenljr  a  light  flitted  along  by  the  side  of 


tKe  village,  feeble  and  small  as  a  glow-worm*s 
lamp :  but  still  it  raised  expectation ;  and  De 
Montigni  said  in  a  low  voice,  **  Surely  that,  must 
be  St.  Andre." 

"  Perhaps  the  king  may  not  be  there  either, 
IjOuIs,"  replied  Rose,  in  a  faint  tone :  "  all  these 
reports  may  be  as  false  as  that  he  was  at  Annet, 
But,  whatever  be  the  case,  De  Montigni,  I  fear 
I  must  stop  at  the  first  houses,  for,  to  say 
truth,  I  can  go  no  farther." 

*'  I  wish  we  had  not  quitted  Annet,  my  be* 
loved,"  exclaimed  the  young  nobleman  ;  **  but 
see,  there  are  more  lights.  'Tis  this  orchard 
that  hid  them.  Yes,  yes  !  dear  Rose,  we  are  at 
length  coming  near  the  camp." 

"Thank  God!"  replied  Rose  d'Albret:  but 
she  said  no  more  ;  for  with  the  sense  of  relief 
which  she  experienced  at  the  thought  of  finding 
repose  even  for  a  night,  were  mingled  manifold 
doubts  and  apprehensions  regarding  the  future, 
as  well  as  all  the  complicated  emotions  which 
might  well  thrill  through  a  woman's  heart  at 
the  idea  of  presenting  herself  before  the  many 
eyes  of  a  strange  court,  under  such  chrcom- 
stances,  and  at  such  a  moment. 

As  they  advanced,  and  turned  the  low  wall 
of  a  small  farm,  a  new  scene  broke  upon  their 
sight.  The  village,  which  was  extensive,  stretch- 
ed away  to  the  right ;  and  among  the  gardens 
and  orchards,  a  thousand  lights  were  to  be  seen, 
either  passing  along  from  one  place  to  another^ 
as  oflficers  and  messengers  sped  from  regiment 
to  regiment,  or  fixed  though  flickering  in  one 
place,  where  the  soldiery  had  lighted  fires  to 
keep  themselves  warm  during  the  night  and  to 
dry  their  clothing,  wetted  by  the  frequent  Show- 
ers which  had  diversified  the  day. 

Sounds  innumerable,  too,  met  the  ear  as  they 
came  nearer :  first  a  faint  noise,  then  a  min- 
gled roar  like  the  rushing  of  a  torrent,  and 
then  various  noises  began  to  detach  themselves 
from  the  rest — loud  laughter-— the  merry  song 
—  the  solemn  hymn  —  the  hoarse  shoot — the 
word  of  command — the  call  of  one  companion 
to  another — the  hammering  of  the  blacksmith's 
anvil — ^the  groaning  of  the  forge— the  clash  of 
steel,  as  the  armorers  and  farriers  plied  the 
busy  stroke,  repairing  arms  and  shoeing  horses, 
and  once  or  twice  the  shrill  blast  of  the  trumpet. 

No  challenge  was  given  as  they  rode  on,  for 
the  position  of  the  enemy  was  now  exactly  as- 
certained, and  surprise  was  not  expected ;  bat 
one  or  two  of  the  oflScers  advanced  to  the  side  of 
the  road  from  the  neighbouring  gardens,  and 
gazed  for  an  instant  upon  the  passing  troop,  t» 
see  if  they  recognised  any  friends  among  the 
new-comers,  as  the  light  of  the  watcbfire  flash- 
ed upon  their  faces. 

Notwithstanding  fatigue,  anxiety,  and  fear. 
Rose  d'Albret  could  not  but  feel  the  excitement 
of  the  scene.  Sometimes  guarded  by  palisades, 
sometimes  sheltered  by  the  low  walls,  some- 
times in  the  open  field,  they  passed  innumera- 
ble groups  of  soldiers  seated  round  their  fires^ 
and  just  conclud ing  their  evening  meal.  Marks 
of  toil  and  strife  were  on  the  faces  of  all,  whether 
of  the  gay  Catholic  or  the  stern  and  rigid  Hu- 
guenot; and  no  glittering  coats  of  arms,  no 
jewels  and  embroidery  were  there,  nothing  but 
cold  gray  steel,  and  bufl"  coats,  and  caps  rusty 
with  long  exposure  to  the  rain,  and  scarred  and 
weather-beaten  coonteoanoea,  on  which  bow- 
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«Ter,  sat  an  expression  of  eonfidenoe  aod  fear- 
less preparatioo,  which  is  often  an  omen  of  suc- 
cess. 

Round  some  of  the  fires  the  Teterans  were 
telling  tales  of  former  wars,  and  victories  long 
«ioce  achieved.  At  others,  one  selected  for  his 
voice  or  skill  was  singing ;  and,  whether  Papist 
or  Protestant,  whether  his  song  was  the  gay 
ballad  of  the  day,  or  one  of  the  canticles  of  the 
Reformers,  it  still  spoke  the  fearless  expectation 
of  triumph.  ^ 

At  a  slow  pace,  for  the  weary  horses  could 
hardly  drag  their  Ihnbs  along,  De  Montigni  and 
the  lady  advanced  till  they  reached  the  entrance 
of  the  village ;  hot  here  a  guarded  barricade  op- 
posed their  farther  progress,  and  as  they  could 
not  give  the  word,  the  soldiers  refused  them  ad- 
miasioo. 

"  I  am  seeking  the  king,"  said  the  young  no- 
bleman ;  "send  hither  the  officer  of  the  Watch 
as  ^t  as  you  can,  for  w6  are  very  weaij  and 
most  have  repose.*' 

Even  as  be  spoke,  a  plain  old  man,  whose 
dress  betokened  some  rank  in  the  army,  ap- 
proached the  barrier,  and  replied  to  the  last 
words  he  had  uttered  by  saying,  *'  Good  faith, 
young  gentleman !  you  will  find  no  lodging  in 
St  Andri.  Two  thirds  of  us  are  obliged  to 
sleep  in  the  streets.  There  is  not  a  dog-kennel 
untenanted.** 

"  It  is  not  for  myself,  sir,  that  I  care,*'  an- 
swered De  Montigni,  "but  for  this  lady,  who 
hi  truth  can  go  no  farther.  At  all  events.  I 
most  see  the  king,  if  you  will  kindly  cause  him 
to  be  informed  that  the  fiaron  de  Montigni  is 
here." 

The  old  officer  gazed  in  the  face  of  Rose 
d'Aibret  with  a  look  of  inquiry,  not  rude,  but 
compassionate ;  and,  after  a  moment's  pause,  he 
answered,  **  I  think.  Monsieur  de  Montigni,  the 
king  expected  you.  There  was  a  messenger  ar- 
rived an  hour  ago  from  the  Commander  de  Lian- 
oourt,  and  your  name  was  mentioned,  I  know ; 
but  [  am  sorry  to  say  his  majesty  is  not  now  in 
the  Tillage,  and  may  not  return  for  some  hours. 
You  will  find  him  about  a  league  hence,  placing 
the  artillery.  But  stay  f  I  will  make  inquiries  : 
there  may  be  some  orders  left  for  you.  Here, 
Jacques,  run  up  to  the  king's  quarters,  and  tell 
them  that  Monsieur  de  Montigni  is  here.  Ask 
what  his  majesty  said  about  him.  Ah,  my  poor 
young  lady,  you  look  tired  enough,"  he  con- 
tinued, as  the  soldier  sped  away ;  "  and  vet  I 
cannot  ask  you  to  alight  and  repose  yourself,  for 
every  cottage  is  filled  to  the  door  with  soldiery 
— a  rode  scene  for  such  as  you.  I  can  give  you 
some  refreshment,  however,"  he  added,  sudden- 
ly, as  if  the  thought  had  only  just  struck  him. 
•*  Here,  D'Aresne !  B'Avesne !  run  in  and  get  out 
some  wine.  In  the  pannier  behind  the  door  you 
wiU  find  a  bottle  of  good  old  Burgundy  and  a 
horn  cup;  bring  them  hither,  quick.  There, 
stand  back,  good  fellows !  Did  you  never  see 
a  tired  party  come  in  t  They  do  not  want  your 
company." 

The  last  words  were  addressed  to  three  or  four 
idlers  who  had  sauntered  up,  and,  leaning  their 
folded  am»  upon  the  barricade,  were  staring 
rudely  at  Rose  d'AIbret  and  her  companions. 
They  now,  however,  walked  away  with  a  laugh, 
which  made  the  warm  colour  come  back  into  poor 
Rose's  eheri^  «s  she  feH  herself  the  object  of 


scorn  rather  than  pity.  The  moment  after,  the 
man  who  had  been  sent  for  the  wine  returned, 
and  after  much  persuasion  from  De  Montigni 
she  took  some,  though  it  tasted  hot  and  burning 
to  her  parched  lips  rather  than  refreshing.  It  . 
seemed  tn  revive  her  a  little,  however,  when  she 
had  swallowed  it,  and  she  saw  that  there  would 
be  need  of  all  her  remaining  strength  ;  for  the 
picture  which  imagination  had  painted  of  a  roy- 
al camp,  and  of  immediate  admission  to  the 
king's  pavilion,  and  of  a  brilliant  circle  of  nobles 
forming  his  court,  had  by  this  time  all  faded 
away,  and  she  found  sterner  realities  and  more 
homely,  but  not  less  painful  annoyances  in 
place. 

It  was  nearly  ten  mmutes  before  the  man 
sent  to  the  king's  quarters  returned,  and  they 
seemed  hours  to  Rose  d'Alhret ;  but  when  he 
did  come,  he  turned  to  his  officer,  saying,  "  They 
are  to  go  to  the  farm  at  Mainville ;  and  the  king 
will  see  Monsieur  de  Montigni  to-morrow  morn- 
ing. He  is  to  wait  there  without  stirring  till  he 
hears  more." 

••  But  where  is  Mainville  V*  asked  de  Mon* 
tigni,  almost  in  despair  at  the  idea  of  poor  Rose 
having  to  travel  further  that  night :  "  if  it  be 
distant  we  shall  never  reach  it.  The  lady  now, 
as  you  see,  can  hardly  sit  her  horse." 

"  'Tis  half  a  league,  down  by  the  river,"  an- 
swered the  old  officer :  "  but  stay  !  we  can  help 
the  lady.  Have  out  the  hand  litter  on  which 
they  brought  Jules  de  Sourdis  from  Dreux.  Get 
out  a  party  of  bearers,  Jacques.  We  will  soon 
manage  that  for  you,  young  gentleman  ;  and  a 
crown  piece  will  make  the  men  go  willingly.  ' 
They  will  serve  for  guides,  too,  for  in  this  dark 
night  you  would  never  find  it.  But,  in  the  mean 
time,  she  had  better  dismount,  and  rest  upon 
this  bench.  Tou  seem  sadly  weary  lady :  have 
you  come  far!" 

"Many  leagues,"  replied  Rose,  as  De  Mon- 
tigni sprang  to  the  ground  by  her  side  to  lift  her 
from  her  horse.  "  I  thank  you  much  for  your 
kindness,  sir,"  she  continued,  still  addressii^ 
the  old  officer.  **I  do  not  think  I  could  nib 
another  hour  to  save  life  itself." 

Seated  upon  a  bench  by  the  side  of  the  barri- 
cade, which  had  been  opened  to  give  her  ad- 
mission, with  the  light  of  a  large  watchffre,  and 
two  resin  torches  casting  a  flickering  glare  over 
the  figures  of  the  soldierv  as  they  came  and 
went,  wearied,  exhausted,  faint,  and  sick  at 
heart.  Rose  d'AIbret  remained  for  several 
minutes  with  her  fair  head  bent  down,  and  her- 
hand  dropping  as  if  powerless  by  her  sidb:  At. 
length,  however,  a  light  seemed  to  cooie  Jii  uer 
dailc  eyes,  a  warm  and  well-pleased,  wniie  cross- 
ed her  lip,  and  she  raised  her  fhir  face  towards 
de  Montigni,  who  stood  beside  her,  with  a  look 
of  renewed  hope  and  satisfaction  which  he  did 
not  comprehend. 

The  reader,  too,  may  ask  what  it  was  that 
seemed  so  suddenly  to  revive  her ;  what  it  was 
that  called  up  that  expression  of  pleasure  and 
relief  It  was  not  that  she  saw  any  friendly 
form— it  was  not  that  she  heard  any  well- 
known  voice.  The  cause  was  in  no  external 
thinffs,  but  in  her  own  mind.  As  she  sat  there, 
she  had  felt  deeply  and  bitterly  all  that  was  pain- 
fal  in  her  situation,  with  lassitude  of  limb  and 
sickening  heart,  fears,  anxieties,  and  gloomy 
antiotpatioos,  which  every  sight,  and  sound,  and 
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circumstance  tended  but  to  increase.  Her 
thoughts  and  her  sensations  had  been  full  of  all 
that  was  sad  and  depressing,  when  suddenly  she 
had  asked  herself  if  she  could  recall  the  last 
eight-and-forty  hours,  return  to  the  mansion  of 
her  guardian,  lay  her  head  on  the  pillow  of 
luxury  and  ease,  remove  afar  peril,  and  difficul- 
ty, and  terror,  and  weariness,  become  the  prono- 
ised  wife  of  Nicholas  de  Chazeul,  and  give  up 
Louis  de  M(»niigni  forever,  would  she  do  it? 
Her  heart  answered  the  question  in  a  moment 
— ^no !  Whatever  she  might  suffer  was  light  rn 
comparison.  All  that  she  had  undergone,  all 
that  she  endured,  lost  half  its  weight  when  she 
remembered  that  she  was  free — that  she  was 
with  him  she  loved  ;  and  looking,  as  I  have  said, 
in  his  face  with  a  heart  lightened  and  grateful, 
she  felt  that  to  share  poverty,  sorrow,  flight, 
exile,  care,  with  him,  would  still  have  joy 
enough  to  compensate  for  all. 

De  Montigni  could  not,  of  course,  see  what 
was  passing  on  in  her  mind  ;  but  still  there  was 
a  look  of  affection  in  her  eyes  which  was  not  to 
be  mistaken,  which  told  him  that  she  was  think- 
ing of  him,  and  that  bhe  did  not  regret  what  she 
suffered  on  his  account ;  and,  bending  down  his 
head,  he  spoke  those  words  of  tenderness  and 
love  which  well  repaid  her  for  her  endurance 
and  her  sacrifices. 

Shortly  after  Ute  litter  was  brought  forward, 
with  four  stout  men  to  bear  it.  It  was  apparently 
a  rude  and  hastily -contrived  machine,  in  which 
aome  wounded  man  had  been  brought  from  the 
aiege  of  Dreux,  with  a  little  sort  of  tilt  over  it  to 
shelter  him  from  the  wet^  but  the  lower  part 
or  couch,  was  thickly  covered  with  dry  hay, 
over  which  the  old  officer  cast  his  cloak ;  and 
De  Montigni,  placing  Rose  in  it,  thanked  their 
Dew  friend  warmly  for  his  assistance,  and,  walk- 
ing by  the  lady's  side,  issued  forth  from  the  vil- 
lage of  St.  Andre,  and  was  soon  once  more  wan- 
dering on  in  the  darkness  of  the  night. 

The  lights  were  speedily  left  behind;  the 
glare  of  the  watchfires  faded,  or  were  hidden 
one  afler  the  other  by  the  windings  of  the  road  ; 
nothing  but  a  faint  reddish  streak  in  the  sky 
showed  the  position  of  the  village  and  the  camp. 
The  busy  sounds  of  the  army,  too,  died  away 
into  an  indistinct  hum,  like  that  of  a  swarm  of 
bees,  and  then  was  lost  to  the  ear  altogether ; 
while  the  voice  of  the  swollen  Eure,  murmuring 
as  it  rushed  along,  was  the  ooly  noise  that  broke 
upon  the  ear  of  night. 

The  way  grew  narrower  and  narrower  as 
they  went  along,  so  that  it  was  sometimes  with 
difficulty  that  De  Montigni  kept  by  the  litter. 
But  yet  he  would  not  leave  the  side  of  Rose 
d'Albret,  cheering  her  from  time  to  time  by 
words  of  affection  and  of  hope,  till  at  length  be 
saw  the  glistening  of  the  water  before  him  as 
they  descended  the  steep  hill,  on  the  table-land 
of  which  the  fields  of  Dreux  and  Ivry  are  situa- 
ted ;  and  in  a  moment  afler,  a  single  light,  ap- 
garently  streaming  from  the  window  of  some 
ouse,  shewed  him  that  they  were  approaching 
a  human  habitation. 

"That  is  Mainville,  sir,"  said  one  of  the 
bearers.  '*Ah,  you  are  well  off!  for  there  are 
comfortable  quarters  there  by  the  side  of  the 
ford:  but  the  king  would  suffer  none  of  our 
Deoplc  to  lodge  moie  than  a  quarter  of  a  league 
from  the  field,  for  fear  the  enemy  should  get 


possession  of  his  ground  early  in  the  morning. 
You  late  comers  sometimes  get  the  best  accom- 
modation.'* 

'*Is  the  enemy  so  near,  then!'*  asked  De 
Montigni. 

"  Near !"  cried  the  man ;  **  why,  we  were  two 
hours  in  presence  this  afternoon,  and  every  one 
thought  tbey  would  have  begun  the  battle ;  but 
none  were  engaged  but  the  light  horse,  who  had 
a  short  fight  for  the  bottom  of  the  valley." 

De  Montigni  mused  for  the  rest  of  the  way, 
for  he  loved  not  to  be  so  near  a  field  of  battle 
without  Uking  part  in  it ;  and  yet  be  had  no 
arms  but  the  sword  he  wore,  nor  horses  in  a 
fit  state  to  bear  him  through  a  long  day's  fight. 

A  few  minutes,  however,  brought  them  to  the 
door  of  the  farm-house,  where  they  had  to  knock 
for  some  time  before  any  one  appeared  to  an- 
swer them.  The,  first  sight  of  life  within  was 
thp  head  of  a  man  protruded  from  a  window 
above,  with  the  faces  of  two  women  looking 
over  his  shoulder. 

"  Who's  there  1"  he  cried ;  **  is  that  the 
kingi" 

"  No,  no,  Gros  Jean  !"  replied  one  of  the  men 
who  had  come  with  them  from  St.  Andre,  "  the 
king  has  something  else  to  do  than  visit  you  at 
this  hour,  even  to  see  your  pretty  wife ;"  and 
he  added  a  loud  laugh,  in  which  the  farmer 
good-humouredly  joined.  "  Come  down,  come 
down,  Gros  Jean!"  he  continued;  "these  are 
the  people  his  majesty  told  you  he  would  quar- 
ter upon  you — two  regiments  of  horse  and  three 
companies  of  infantry." 

"  Go  along,  buffoon,"  said  the  farmer ;  "  the 
king  never  said  he  would  quarter  anybody  on 
me  but  two  or  three  ladies  and  gentlemen." 

"  Well,  these  arc  they,"  replied  the  soldier ; 
"  so  come  down  and  open  the  door,  or,  on  my 
life,  we  will  break  it  down.  We  have  got  to 
fight  to  morrow,  and  cannot  stand  here  talking 
all  night.  It's  the  Baron  de  Montigni,  I  tell 
you,  and  his  lady." 

••Well,  wait  a  minute,"  said  the  farmer, 
withdrawing  his  head ;  and  in  a  few  moments 
they  heard  bolts  and  bars  removed,  and  the  door 
was  opened.  There  was  still  a  little  doubt  and 
apprehension  in  the  good  round  countenance  of 
the  jolly  farmer ;  hut  the  sight  of  the  litter,  with 
De  Montigni  standing  beside  it,  clothed  in  the 
common  riding  costume  of  the  day,  speedily 
took  away  his  fears,  and,  calling  forward  his 
wife  and  sister  to  welcome  the  lady,  he  showed 
every  sort  of  alacrity  that  could  be  desired  in 
providing  for  the  comfort  of  his  guests. 

"  Here  is  a  room  to  sit  in,"  he  said,  as  Do 
Montigni  assisted  Rose  from  the  litter,  and  drew 
her  arm  through  his  own  to  give  her  support. 
"  Dear  heart,  lady,  you  seem  tired  enough,  and 
as  if  you  had  been  wet  through  too.  Take  the 
light,  wife,  and  show  the  gentlefolks  the  way." 
Thus  saying,  he  led  them  on  into  a  good  wide 
room,  where  he  and  his  farming  men  were  wont 
to  take  their  meals,  and  then  opening  a  dopr 
which  gave  admission  to  another  chamber, %e 
said,  "  And  here's  your  bedroom,  with  as  com- 
fortable a  bed  as  any  in  all  r^^ormandy." 

*'  I  shall  keep  watch  in  the  hall,  my  good 
friend,"  replied  d^  Montigni  ;  "  but  Mademoi- 
selle de  Albret  will  go  to  repose,  I  dare  say,  di- 
I  rectly,  for  that  is  what  she  needs  more  than 
I  anything  else,  if  these  two  ladies  will  kindly 
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fiTt  ber  their  attendance.  A  bundle  or  two  of 
straw,  thrown  down  hi  the  corner  there,  will 
de  te  roe  and  my  men ;  bnt,  at  there  are  seven 
of  them,  and  hungry  enough  too,  I  doubt  not,  by 
this  time,  you  had  better  give  tbem  some  wine 
and  some  provision.  Whatever  I  take,"  he 
added,  in  a  significant  tone,  seeing  that  the 
finmer  vraa  somewhat  confounded  at  the  num- 
ber oT  his  ondesired  guests,  **  I  will  pay  for  on 
the  spot.'' 

Groa  Jean,  as  the  Royalist  soldier  had  called 
him,  seratched  his  round  head  for  a  moment, 
and  then  replied,  **  I  thought  that  you  had  been 
man  and  wife,  from  the  king*s  message ;  but, 
however,  aa  he  said  ladies,  and  there  seems  but 
one,  there  is  another  little  room  up  stairs,  and 
a  good  bed  too,  which  you  had  better  have, 
air." 

"*  No,  no,"  replied  Be  Montigni,  *'  I  will  stay 
in  the  hall,  if  you  wiU  give  me  some  straw. 
We  will  be  your  guard  during  the  darkness,  dear- 
eat  Rose,**  be  added,  pressing  her  band  in  his, 
*'  to  take  a  cup  of  warm  milk,  if  it  can  be  pro- 
cared,  and  he  down  to  rest  for  this  night,  at 
least,  in  peace  and  security.  I  most  go  now  to 
apeak  to  these  good  fellows  without.'* 

'*  Let  me  see  you  again  for  a  moment.  Louis, 
b^bre  I  aleep,"  said  Rose,  gazing  in  his  face 
with  an  anxious  look;  '*yeu  will  not  be  long 
absent  ?*' 

**  Not  five  minutes,  my  beloved,"  replied  De 
Montigni ;  and,  leaving  her  with  the  farmer's 
wife  and  sister,  he  went  out  to  speak  with  the 
men  wha  bad  carried  the  litter  from  St  Andr6. 

Let  not  the  reader  think,  with  the  cold  spirit 
oC  censure  which  is  so  ready  at  all  times  to 
Uaroe  everything  that  is  not  customary  in  our 
own  times  and  in  our  own  country,  that  there 
was  aogfat  unusual  or  improper  in  the  invitation 
which  Rose  d'Albret  bad  given  her  lover  to  visit 
her  in  her  bedchamber.  In  those  days,  though 
certainly  not  purer  than  the  pnsent — and  kmd 
enough  are  botb-^be  common  reception-room 
of  alacfy,  especially  in  Paris,  was  that  in  which 
ahe  slept.  Oilen  before  she  quitted  her  Cham* 
ber,  too,  in  England  as  well  as  France,  the 
beauty  of  the  hour  received  her  train  of  admi- 
rers, in  her  bed ;  and  every  art  of  coquetry  was 
displayed  to  win  or  increase  admiration,  as  she 
lay  in  what  was  supposed  to  be  the  toilet  of  the 
Bight,  but  which  had  ollen  coat  her  and  her 
maids  more  than  one  hour  of  labour  to  arrange 
and  render  becoming.  Such  was  not,  indeed, 
the  custom  of  Rose  d'Albret,  hut  still  the  babita 
of  the  country  and  the  period  would  not  have 
BoSSsred  her  to  leel  that  she  was  committing  the 
slightest  impropriety  in  admitting  her  lover  to 
her  room,  even  after  she  had  retired  to  rest, 
nor  would  she  have  doubted  the  safety  of  her 
honour  in  the  bands  of  De  Montigni,  under  any 
eircumstanoes  of  opportunity  or  of  temptation. 
She  knew  him  weU,  with  that  knowledge  of  the 
heart  which  perhaps  can  only  be  acquired  by 
^  intimacy  of  early  yputh,  and  she  waa  cer- 
tain that  nothing  on  earth  would  induce  him  to 
blemish  the  being  he  loved,  were  there  no  eye 
but  that  of  God  to  witness  his  actions. 

The  first  task  of  De  Montigni,  when  he  had 
found  the  men  who  accompanied  him  thither, 
waa  to  reward  them  felly  for  the  tronble  they 
had  taken.  They  had  already  removed  the  Itt- 
lei   oto  the  road ;  and,  after  having  given  hia 


own  attendanta  orders  to  carry  in  the  little  bag- 
gage they  had  brought,  he  drew  the  chief  of 
tte  litter-bearers  aside,  and  queationed  him 
eagerly  as  to  the  hour  at  which  the  battle  waa 
expected  to  take  place  on  the  following  day. 

**  Not  before  noon,"  replied  the  man,  **  for 
the  duke  and  his  people  have  retreated  beyond 
Ivry,  we  hear,  and  that's  a  two  leagues'  march.'* 

**  Then  I  may  have  time  to  get  horses  and 
arms,"  said  De  Montigni,  joyfully.  "  I  muat 
not  be  so  near,  my  friend,  without  having  aoma 
ahare  in  this  matter.  Hero  ia  another  crown 
for  you ;  and  if  you  can  send  me  down  an  ar- 
morer, and  some  of  those  men  who  generally 
follow  camps  with  horsee  for  sale,  &ey  may 
find  a  good  market." 

**  What  arms  do  you  want,  Monaienr  le  Bar- 
on 1"  asked  the  soldier;  **you  will  not  find 
them  eaaily.  One  might  get  a  casque  and  a 
coiraae  for  yourself,  with  pistols  and  such  things, 
but  J  doubt  your  obtaining  much  more." 

**  I  moat  take  what  can  be  found,"  answered 
De  Montigni.  **  I  would  fain,  indeed,  arm^my 
men  likewise ;  but,  at  all  events,  I  will  be  pres- 
ent myaetf,  if  I  go  in  my  pourpoint." 

"  A  dangerous  triok  that.  Monsieur  de  Mon- 
tigni," said  a  voice  near,  which  the  young  no* 
bleman  thought  he  recognised ;  **  but  you  must 
not  try  that  experiment.  His  majesty  monopo- 
lises an  uch  folliea  a  hat,  nd  suffers  no  one 
to  fight  in  '.heir   ourpoints  bnt  himself." 

**  Ha !  Monsieur  de  Ohasseron,"  said  De  Mon- 
tigni, **  is  that  you  t" 

"  It  is,  indeed,"  replied  Chasaeron.  *'  I  am 
here  before  you,  you  aec,  and  I  will  get  yoa 
arms,  if  yon  want  them ;  out,  in  the  mean  time, 
you  must  do  me  a  service.  Take  up  the  litter, 
good  fellow,  and  away,**  he  continued,  turning 
abruptly  to  the  man  who  had  been  speaking 
with  De  Montigni;  "I  will  see  to  what  this 
young  gentleman  wanta.  No  answer,  but  away. 
Now,  Monaieur  le  Baron—ao  you  have  arrived 
aafe;  you  have  brought  the  lady  with  you,  I 
auppoee,  by  seeing  the  litter." 

"  I  have,"  answered  De  Montigni ;  **  hot  shtt 
ia  well  nigh  dead  from  fatigue." 

**  'Tis  a  long  way,"  said  Ghasseron ;  **  but 
when  I  gave  the  advice,  the  khig  waa  at  Dreax, 
some  seven  leagues  nearer." 

•*Eveh  now,"  answered  De  Montigni,  "I 
have  not  been  able  to  see  his  majesty." 

"  What !  he  is  abaenti"  aaid  Ohasseron ;  "  ay, 
he  is  always  running  about.  Parbleu !  I  firar 
the  enemy  will  catch  him  some  day,  if  he  does 
not  get  wiser  with  years.  However,  you  re- 
main quiet  where  you  are  to-night ;  the  king 
shall  have  notice  of  your  being  here,  for  I  have 
a  few  fViends  at  the  court,  and  you  ahall  hear 
from  him  to-morm# ;  in  the  mean  time,  I  wiU 
procure  you  what  arms  you  need,  though,  good 
faith,  yon  must  pay  for  them  youraelf,  for  I  have 
spent  all  my  money  in  his  majesty's  service, 
and  have  scarcely  a  cross  left  in  my  purse." 

•*  That  I  am  quite  prepared  to  do,"  replied 
De  Montigni ;  "*  but  I  could  have  much  wished 
to  have  aeen  the  king  to-night." 

"  That  ia  impossible,"  cried  Ohasseron,  in  his 
usual  rapid  manner.  '*  But  what  do  you  want 
with  him  t  I  will  get  Monsieur  de  Biton  to  ask 
it  for  you ;  he  will  see  none  but  his  generala 
after  hia  retnm." 

•*I  mtteh  wi^ed,"  replied  the  young  noble- 
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man,  io  a  lower  tone,  "  to  obtain  his  majesty^s 
written  sanction  to  my  marriage  with  Mademoi- 
Mile  d*Albret ;  but,  of  course,  be  will  need  long 
explanations  and  proof  of  the  contract  between 
her  father  and  my  uncle/' 

**  Oh,  I  know  not  that,"  replied  Chasseron  ; 
**  he  will  be  glad  enough  to  give  her  to  a  Royal- 
ist rather  than  a  Leaguer.  At  all  events,  we 
will  try  for  you.  It's  as  well  that,  while  you  are 
thus  wandering  about  together,  you  should  have 
the  holy  bond  of  matrimony  round  your  necks, 
if  you  must  needs  poke  your  heads  into  it ;  and 
who  can  tell  what  to-morrow  may  bring  forth  1 
God's  purposes  are  dark  and  wonderful,"  be 
continued,  in  a  more  solemn  tone.  **  We  none 
of  us  know  what  is  good  for  ourselves  or  others. 
It  may  please  Him,  Most  High,  still  farther  to 
chastise  this  poor  land  of  France ;  and  even  the 
king  himself,  for  aught  we  know,  if  raised  by  a 
great  victory,  might  forget  his  former  character, 
and  prove  a  scourge  instead  of  a  blessing." 

**  Oh  no !"  exclaimed  De  Montigni,  vehement- 
ly, **  never  believe  it.  More  than  forty  years 
of  noble  and  upright  dealing  with  all  men,  of 
love  for  his  people,  of  generous  forbearance,  and 
high-hearted  kindness,  may  well  be  warrant  to 
the  most  suspicious  for  his  conduct  in  time  to 
come.  Do  not  suspect  him,  Monsieur  de  Chas- 
seron." 

*'  I  do  not,"  replied  the  other,  laying  his  hand 
emphatically  on  the  young  man's  arm ;  **  but  I 
say  still,  Goid  only  knows  what  is  good  and  what 
is  evil  for  the  land  of  France,  and  He  it  is  who 
must  decide  the  fate  of  all  to-morrow.  How- 
ever," he  continued,  **  it  is  well  you  should  be 
prepared,  and  we  will  make  the  trial  foT  you, 
whether  it  succeeds  or  not.'  Good-night;  I 
must  hasten  back,  for  I  have  much  to  do." 

He  turned  away  as  he  spoke,  but  De  Mon- 
tigni stopped  him,  saying,  *' There  was  some 
service  you  said  I  could  render  you." 

**  Ay,  parbleu !  I  liad  forgot,"  replied  Chas- 
seron.  *'  There  is  a  young  lady.  Monsieur  de 
Montigni,  wlio  has  been  ill  treated  and  injured 
by  those  who  ought  to  have  protected  her.  She 
is  here,  in  the  midst  of  the  camp;  and  though, 
to  say  truth,  I  know  little  of  her,  yet  I  am  sure 
she  deserves  not  all  that  has  faUen  upon  her. 
She  has  applied  to  me  for  protection  and  assist- 
ance, but  I  am  in  iio  condition  to  give  her  what 
she  seeks  effectually.  Were  I  to  send  her  to 
the  village,  ill  tongues  might  fall  upon  us  both 
unreasonably.  There  is  no  woman  in  the  camp 
but  your  fair  lady  here,  and  love  makes  a  man 
kind-hearted  towards  others  of  the  sex  that  has 
enthralled  him.  If,  then,  you  would  give  this 
girl  protection,  and  aid  in  case  of  need,  I  should 
feel  ffrateful,  and  you  would  do  a  good  act  to- 
wards  one  who,  God  help  her,  has  few  to  take 
ber  part.  From  injury  I  could  protect  her; 
iirom  insult  and  grief  it  would  need  much  time 
and  attention  to  defend  her,  were  she  to  take 
up  her  dwelling  in  the  camp;  and,  though 
woman  may  cling  to  man  as  her  support  and 
stay,  she  has  no  true  companionship  but  with 
woman.  Will  you,  then,  beseech  your  sweet 
lady-love  to  befriend  her,  and  let  her  pass  the 
night  in  the  farm." 

**  Willingly,"  replied  Montigni ;  "  but  where 
is  Sue  1" 

"  Oh,  at  a  cottage  hard  by,  above,"  answered 
CLaaaeroa;    *'Bbe  haa  beeo  there  since  last 


night,  when  we  had  a  rougher  journey  than 
even  you  have  had.  I  will  send  her  down  im- 
mediately by  some  of  my  men,  who  are  there  at 
the  top  of  the  hill.  So  once  more  good-night, 
and  God  speed  us  all  to-morrow." 

Thus  saying,  he  turned  away,  and  De  Mon- 
tigni trod  back  his  steps  to  the  farm,  musing 
over  the  request  that  had  been  made  and  the 
promise  he  had  given.  It  was  not  that  he 
doubted,  it  was  not  that  he  entertained  sus- 
picions ;  his  mind  was  too  clear  and  free  from 
that  fatal  experience,  which  mingles  the  dark 
drop  with  the  brightest  cup  of  life,  to  entertain 
one  injurious  thought ;  but  the  responsibility, 
the  care  that  already  rested  upon  him,  was 
enough  to  weigh  him  down.  His  anxiety  for 
her  he  loved,  his  longing  desire  to  remain  with 
her,  never  to  leave  her  till  she  was  placed  in 
security,  contending  with  his  strong  and  over- 
powering desire  to  be  present  at  the  struggle 
which  was  approaching,  surrounded  him  with 
difficulties  enough ;  and  now  they  were  to  be 
increased  by  the  presence  of  a  third,  placed 
under  his  protection  for  the  time,  and  demand- 
ing from  any  one  of  kindly  and  courteous  feel- 
ing equal  care  and  attention.  He  could  have 
wished  it  otherwise ;  but  still  he  felt  that  he 
could  not  have  refused,  and  he  hastened  back 
into  the  house  to  tell  Rose  d'Albret  of  what 
had  occurred,  and  to  ask  her  countenance  and 
sympathy  for  the  stranger. 

De  Montigni  found  his  men  already  in  pos- 
session of  the  hall,  with  the  good  farmer  busily 
employed  in  placing  food  and  drink .  before 
them,  encouraged  to  produce  the  best  of  his 
store  by  his  young  guest's  liberality  towards 
the  bearers  of  the  litter,  for  nothing  flies  so  fast 
as  the  report  of  a  generous  spirit.  He  passed 
through  them  without  notice,  however,  and, 
knocking  at  the  door  of  Mademoiselle  d'Albret's 
chamber,  was  at  once  admitted  by  the  farmer's 
sister.  De  Montigni's  tale  was  soon  told ;  and, 
notwithstanding  her  weariness.  Rose  listened 
with  all  that  tender  interest  which  the  heart  o/ 
a  kind  and  gentle  woman,  unhardened  by  either 
vicissitudes  or  the  vices  of  the  great  world,  is 
sure  to  feel  in  the  misfortunes  of  a  sister. 

"  Oh,  bring  her  hither  whenever  she  comes," 
exclaimed  the  lady,  as  soon  as  he  had  done. 
'*  Poor  thing,  she  has  suffered  as  well  as  we 
have,  and  perhaps  far  more  severely,  Loais. 
I  will  keep  my  eyes  open  till  I  sec  her,  though 
they  are  heavy ;  but  if  I  should  be  asleep,  you 
must  wake  me,  De  Montigni.  Promise  me 
that  you  will." 

"  If  you  wish  it,  dear  one,"  replied  her  lover; 
*'  but  these  good  people  will,  I  am  sure,  show 
her  every  kindness." 

"  No,  no,"  answered  Rose  d'Albret,  «*  I  would 
not  have  her  find  a  cold  reception  for  the  world. 
Oh,  De  Montigni,  what  would  I  have  given,  as 
we  stood  before  the  barrier  at  St.  Andre,  to 
have  met  a  woman  to  speak  kindly  to  me,  and 
tell  me  to  take  comfort." 

"  Well,  then,  I  will  wake  you,  sweet,  kind 
girl,"  said  De  Montigni ;  "  but  I  do  not  think 
she  will  be  long,  for  he  said  >«he  was  hard  by." 

Perhaps  the  lover  would  fain  have  lingere* 
beside  his  fair  promised  bride ;  but,  after  a  fe^ 
more  words,  he  withdrew  into  the  hall  and  con- 
versed  for  a  short  time  with  the  people  wh( 
had  accompanied  him  from  Manay.    Scarcel) 
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fitpe  mimites  pasaed  ere  the  larmer,  who  bad 
lemaioed  wiih  tliem,  was  •urontuned  lo  itiu 
door,  and  returned  the  moment  a(\er  wiih  a 
fair  and  beautiful  uxU  in  her  first  youth,  who 
^azed  wildly  round  upon  the  strange  faces  as 
abe  entered.  De  Monligni,  however,  instantly 
advanced  towards  her,  and  took  her  by  the 
hand,  saying,  **  Do  not  be  alarmed.  We  are  all 
friends.*' 

*'  Friends  1"  said  the  poor  girl ;  "  friends  1" 
**  Yes,  indeed,"  replied  the  young  nobleman ; 
^bot  come  with  me;  there  is  a  lady  in  the 
next  room  waiting  anxiously  to  see  you  ;*'  and 
he  led  her  on  to  the  door.  The  ffood  farmer*s 
sister  was  still  in  the  room  of  Mademoiselle 
d*Albret;  but  Rose  had  by  this  time  sought 
her  couch,  though  she  had  not  yet  fallen  asleep ; 
and  when  De  Montigni  and  his  fair  companion 
were  admitted,  she  raised  herself  upon  her  arm 
and  gazed  at  the  stranger  for  an  instant,  shad- 
ing her  eyes  with  her  hand.  The  next  moment, 
with  a  look  of  utter  astonishment,  she  ex- 
claimed, '*  Helen  !  Helen  de  la  Tremblade  ! 
Good  heaven,  dear  Helen,  can  it  be  you  V 

The  poor  girl  paused,  trembled,  wavered  for 
a  moment,  as  if  she  would  fain  have  retreated 
from  the  room  ;  but  then,  running  forward,  she 
east  herself  upon  her  knees  by  the  side  of 
Rose '8  bed,  and  burying  her  face  in  the  clothes, 
seemed  to  sob  convulsively.  Rose  d'Albret 
east  her  arm  round  her  tenderly  ;  and  De  Mon- 
tigni, seeing  that  there  were  deeper  sorrows  in 
their  fair  visiter's  bosom  than  he  had  imagined, 
withdrew  from  the  room  and  closed  the  door. 
The  farmer*s  sister  followed  in  a  few  minutes, 
and  Helen  de  la  Tremblade  was  led  alone  with 
Rose  d'AIbtet. 


CHAPTER  XVn. 

Tas  momuig  was  bright  and  beautiful ;  the 
lieavj  clouds  of  the  preceding  days  had  passed 
awax*  leaving  behind  them  nothing  but  a  few 
thin  fleecy  remnants,  that  were  whirled  over 
the  blue  sky  from  time  to  time  by  the  quick 
wind.  It  was  a  true  spring  day  that  dawned, 
^^enial  and  soft ;  and  in  the  clump  of  trees  by 
which  one  side  of  the  farmhouse  was  shaded, 
the  early  birds  were  singing  sweetly,  rejoicing 
in  the  blessinga  of  God  and  the  return  of  the 
trigbt  season  to  the  earth. 

De  Montigni  had  watched  the  greater  part  of 
toe  night,  and  had  not  closed  his  eyes  till  an 
hoar  before  the  break  of  day ;  but  he  then  fell 
into  aJ)eavy  and  profound  slumber,  which  even 
the  various  noises  of  the  farm,  the  rising  pf  his 
own  attendants,  the  coming  and  going  of  the 
fanner  and  his  family,  and  the  arrival  of  several 
people  from  the  village,  bringing  intelligence  of 
the  movements  of  the  army,  did  not  disturb. 
He  lay  so  calm  and  still,  his  servants  would 
a^t  wake  him,  till  at  length  a  messenger  from 
ibe  king  spurred  quickly  down  to  the  farm- 
house, delivered  a  sealed  packet  addressed  to 
the  young  baron,  and  rode  back  again  without 
a  momeni^s  pause.  It  was  then  thought  fit  to 
arouse  him ;  and,  starting  up  as  one  of  his 
followers  shook  him  by  the  arm,  he  passed  his 
band  across  his  brow,  exclaiming,  **  Good 
Heaven '  it  was  a  dream !"    Then  taking  the 


packet^  he  opened  it,  and  found  "a  few  brief 
words  in  the  handwriting  of  the  king. 

**  MoNSituK  nt  MoirnoNi,**  so  the  letter  ran, 
**  I  am  informed  of  your  arrival,  and  also  that 
your  uncle  the  Commander  de  Liancourt,  will 
be  here  before  ten  o*clock  with  a  small  corps. 
He  has  orders  to  join  you  at  Mainville.  Wait 
for  his  arrival,  then  come  up  by  the  road  to  St. 
Andr^  as  far  as  the  first  turning,  which  will 
lead  you  to  the  plain.  There,  as  soon  as  you 
reach  the  army,  fall  into  the  light  horse  of  the 
Count  d*Auvergne. 

**  I  enclose  you  the  paper  which  you  request- 
ed by  message  last  night. 

**  Your  very  best  friend,   ' 
"HaiiBT." 

There  was  a  amaH  slip  of  paper  enclosed  in 
the  letter,  and  to  it  De  Montigni  now  turned, 
reading,  with  joy  and  satisfaction,  the  foUowing 
words : 

"  Henry,  by  the  grace  of  God  King  of  France 
and  Navarre.  It  having  been  certified  to  o^, 
upon  good  and  sufficient  authority,  that  by 
contract  existing  between  the  late  Francis 
d'Albret,  Count  de  Marennes,  oar  well-beloved 
cousin,  and  Anthony,  count  of  Liancourt,  the 
hand  of  the  only  daughter  of  the  said  Francis 
d'Albret  was  pDghted,  promised,  and  engaged 
to  lA>uis,  baron  de  Montigni,  and  that  the  said 
parties  are  now  of  an  age,  and  willing  to  fulfil 
the  said  contract,  We  do  by  these  presents  aa- 
thorize  the  said  parties  to  proceed  to  the  cele- 
bration of  their  marriage,  notwithstanding  any 
let,  hindrance,  or  protest  on  the  part  of  any 
person  or  persons  whatsoever,  consenting  to, 
ratifying,  and  sanctioning  the  said  marriage  by 
the  power  and  authority  in  us  being. 

(Signed)       **  Hbhet. 
(And  lower  down)       **  Rbvol.'* 

« Is  Mademoiselle  d'Albret  awake  V  asked 
De  Montigni,  eager  to  show  the  precioos  docu- 
ment to  her  he  loved. 

**  Oh  yes,  sir,**  replied  the  man  to  whom  he 
spoke ;-  **  she  is  awake  and  up  an  boor  ago ; 
but  she  bade  us  not  disturb  you.'* 

De  Montigni  hastened  to  the  door  and 
knocked.  "  Come  in,**  said  the  sweet  voice  of 
Rose  d*AIbret ;  and  entering,  he  found  her  sit- 
ting with  her  band  clasped  m  that  of  Helen  de 
la  Tremblade,  who  had  passed  the  night  with 
her.  She  rose  to  meet  him,  and  was  imaiedi- 
ately  pressed  to  his  heart,  while  he  whispered 
in  her  ear,  **  Tou  are  mine,  dear  Rose.  Here  is 
all  that  was  wanting  to  our  immediate  union  ;** 
and  he  placed  the  paper  in  Aer  hand. 

There  was  not  less  light  in  the  eyes  of  Rose 
d*AIbret  than  in  those  of  her  lover  as  she  read 
the  king*s  sanction  to  their  marriage ;  but  when 
she  turned  to  the  letter  that  accompanied  it, 
her  cheek  grew  pale,  and  a  tear  trembled  upon 
her  eyelids. 

**  Oh,  Louis !  must  you  leave  me  so  soon  ?*' 
she  cried ;  **  and  to  battle  V* 

"Nay,  dearest  Rose,**  answered  De  Mon- 
tigni, **  you  would  not  have  me  avoid  the  path 
to  honour  and  renown.** 

**  No,  Louis,  no,**  she  answered  ;  "  I  will  not 
say  another  word.  Ten  o*clock1  That  is  very 
BOOB ;  *tis  past  nine  now.*' 
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« Indeed  r  said  De  Montigni."  "  I  have  slept 
too  long.^ 

**  Oh  no !"  answered  Rose.  "  I  came  and 
looked  at  you  as  you  lay,  and  it  would  have 
been  cruel  to  rouse  you  from  so  calm  a  slum- 
ber." 

**  And  yet  I  dreamed  sad  dreams*  dear  Rose,** 
said  her  lover.  **  But  what  is  to  be  done  V*  lie 
continued  ;  '*  neither  arms  nor  horses  have  ar- 
rived, and  our  poor  beasts  are  jaded  with  yes- 
terday's fatigue." 

'*But  you  cannot  go  without  arms/'  said 
Rose  rejoicing  in  the  hope  that  something  might 
detain  him  from  the  perilous  field  ;  your  uncle 
will  never  let  you  go  unarmed.  Perhaps  they 
will  come  soon ;  but,  in  the  meantime,  take 
some  refreshment,  Louis.  Run,  dear  Helen, 
run  and  tell  them  to  bring  him  some  food." 

Helen  de  Tremblade  had  remained  silting  at 
the  table,  with  her  hand  covering  her  eyes ;  but 
now,  rising,  she  approached  the  door,  pausing, 
however,  with  a  glowing  cheek  ere  she  went,  to 
whisper  something  to  Rose  d'Albret. 

"  Not  for  the  world,"  replied  Rose ;  "  oh  no, 
Helen,  do  not  suppose  it ;"  and  her  cheek  too 
grew  red. 

The  breakfast  was  soon  brought,  and  Louis 
de  Montigni  ate  a  few  hasty  mouthfuls  :  but  he 
was  too  much  excited  and  too  anxious  to  find 
any  long  repose.  More  than  once  he  rose  and 
looked  out ;  more  than  once  he  questioned  the 
fanner  as  to  whether  no  one  had  come  during 
the  morning  to  furnish  him  with  arms.  He 
asked  eagerly,  too,  for  intelligence  from  St.  An- 
dre, and  heard  with  feelings  of  impatience  and 
pain,  that  the  king  had  marched  at  an  early 
hour  to  take  up  his  position  on  the  ground  he 
had  ohosen  for  his  field  of  battle.  He  then  sent 
out  two  of  his  men  to  gain  further  information, 
and  to  sec  if  any  horses  could  be  procured  ; 
but  minute  after  minute  passed  by ;  the  hour 
of  ten  arrived ;  and  every  moment  he  expected 
to  see  the  old  commander  and  his  party  at  the 
ford  before  the  farmhouse,  before  anything 
that  he  required  could  be  obtained.  The  men 
brought  back  word  that  the  village  was  nearly 
deserted,  except  by  a  few  si'*!:  and  wounded : 
but  they  had  seen  the  army  of  the  king,  they 
said,  extending  in  a  long  line  across  the  plain, 
and  they  thought  they  had  also  perceived  the 
heads  of  Mayenne's  columns  advancing  from 
the  side  of  Ivry. 

«*  Well,  we  must  go  as  we  are,"  said  De 
Montigni ;  "  we  fought  the  other  day  at  M'^rzay 
without  a  scratch,  and  we  shall  ride  lighter 
without  armour.  Have  everything  ready  to  set 
out  the  moment  my  uncle  appears.  Two  of 
you,  however,  must  stay  with  these  ladies. 
Tou  are  all  anxious  to  go  I  know,  so  choose  by 
lot,  and  make  haste  that  ail  may  be  ready." 

The  moments  that  thus  passed  were  sad  ami 
terrible  to  poor  Rose  d'Albret.  She  would 
not  say  a  word  to  stay  him,  and  yet  she  would 
have  given  worlds,  had  it  been  possilAe,  without 
damage  to  his  honour,  to  have  withheld  him 
from  the  field.  Each  order  that  he  gave,  each 
inquiry  that  ;e  made,  roused  fresh  tears  and 
apprehensions  in  her  breast ;  and  the  words  if 
tenderness  and  afifection  with  which  he  strove 
to  cheer  her,  but  rendered  her  more  sad,  while 
again  and  again  she  asked  herself  if  she  should 
ever  bear  that  voice  again. 


Nor  were  the  fee'ings  of  Helen  de  la  Trem- 
blade less  painful,  though  perhaps  they  were 
less  anxious;  as,  seated  near  the  window,  she 
gazed  forth  in  sad  and  motionless  meditation. 
To  those  who  stood  beside  her,  all  was  risked 
upon  that  battle  ;  but  to  her,  the  bright  hopes 
of  life,  which  in  their  case  were  but  checkered 
with  fears  that  an  hour  might  sweep  away^ 
were  gone  forever.  Their  words  of  love,  their 
anxiety  for  each  other,  all  awoke  painful 
thoughts  and  bitter  memories  ;  and  over  all  her 
contemplation  spread  the  dark  cloud  of  self- 
reproach,  leaving-not  one  bright  spot  in  the  fu- 
ture or  the  past. 

Still  minute  after  minute  passed  away,  and 
no  one  appeared.  The  impatience  of  De  Mon- 
tigni became  extreme.  **  The  battle  will  be- 
gin." he  thought,  "  and  I  shall  be  absent.  Dis- 
grace and  shame  will  fall  upon  me.  Who  will 
know  of  the  king's  commands  1  and  men  will 
say  I  was  within  half  a  league  of  a  strickea 
field,  and  kept  aloof  I  cannot  bear  this  much 
longer.  Ride  out  upon  the  top  of  the  hill,  Vic- 
tor, towards  the  side  of  Annet,  and  see  if  you 
can  perceive  my  uncle  coming.  But  hark  ! 
what  is  that  ?'* 

As  he  spoke,  the  loud  boom  of  a  distant  can- 
non struck  upon  the  ear ;  another  and  another 
succeeded,  and  then  several  shots  still  farther 
off  wei'e  heard  replying  to  the  former. 

*•  It  is  begun,"  he  said ;  "  I  can  wait  no 
more.  Bring  round  my  horse  !  Dearest  Rose, 
1  must  go  and  see  what  is  taking  place.  I  will 
be  back  soon,  my  beloved ,"  and  he  once  more 
pressed  her  to  his  iiow"*. 

''But  the  king's  commands,"  said  Rose. 
"  He  told  you  to  wait  here  for  your  uncle. 
You  ought  not  to  go  indeed,  Louis." 

"  There  must  bo  some  mistake."  he  answer- 
ed ;  "  and  1  cannot  stay  here  like  a  coward  or 
a  fool,  while  ny  king  is  fighting  for  liia  crown,, 
and  the  fate  oi  Prance  is  in  the  balance.  I  will 
be  back  speedily — I  will  but  see  T  and,  tear- 
ing himself  away,  he  sprang  u|ion  his  horse's 
back,  followed  by  those  upon  whom  the  lot  to 
accompany  him  had  fallen,  and  spurred  up  the 
hill  at  full  speed.  On  the  top  he  paused,  look- 
ing towards  Annet.  Tlie  whole  country  was 
open  before  his  sight,  but  no  body  of  men  was 
to  be  seen  ;  and,  hesitating  no  longer,  he  rode 
on  till  the  plain  of  Ivry  lay  before  his  eyes,  cov- 
ered with  squadrons  and  battalions  of  horse  and 
foot,  and  presenting  the  wild,  cohfused,  and  bu- 
sy scene  of  a  field  of  battle. 

When  he  was  gone.  Rose  d'Albret  covered 
her  eyes,  and  for  a  few  moments  gave  way  to 
tears ;  but  Helen  de  la  Tremblade  came  round 
to  where  she  stood,  and  laid  her  hand  timidly 
upon  her  ann.  Rose  dashed  away  the  drops 
from  her  eyes  at  this  mute  appeal,  saying,  "  No, 
Helen,  no,  I  will  not  doubt  it !  It  were  wicked, 
it  were  wrong  to  think  that  God  would  so  aban- 
don us." 

*'  Besides,"  lady,  said  Helen,  "  Monsieur  de 
Montigni  is  good  and  noble ;  you  are  virtuous 
and  wise.    Can  such  people  ever  he  unhappy  V* 

"Ah,  my  poor  Helen,  replied  Rose  d'Albret^ 
you  reproach  yourself  too  bitterly,  when  the 
fault  was  his.  Shamefully  have  you  been  used ; 
and  though  God  forbid  that  I  should  say  yoir 
have  not  done  wrong,  yet  I  can  well  believe  that 
with  Buch  vows  and  promises,  you  fancied  your 
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ad/biswifeuimidi  u  if  the  pmtt' bad  joined 
your  hands.  Perhaps,**  she  added  in  her  igno- 
riace  of  man*8  nature,  **  perhaps,  now  that  he 
has  lost  the  hope  of  obtaining  my  estates, 
which  was  all  be  sought,  he  may  make  yon  his 
wife  indeed,  and  deliver  you  from  self-re* 
proach  " 

**  That  he  can  nsTer  do,**  replied  Helen  de  la 
TremUadc ;  **  I  feel  that  I  am  a  degraded  being, 
lady,  unworthy  even  of  your  kindness.** 

**Nay,  do  not  call  me  lady,**  answered  Made- 
moiselle d*Albret ;  **  you  used  to  call  me  Rose, 
Helen,  and  you  must  do  so  stiU.  But  indeed, 
dear  Helen,"  she  continued,  willing  to  pass 
away  heavy  time  with  any  other  thoughts  but 
those  of  what  was  taking  place  so  near  her, 
**  bat  indeed  I  wUl  trust  you  may  stiU  be  happy ; 
and  one  thing  you  roust  do  for  my  sake-— you 
must  teO  your  nude  all.  He  wiU  give  you 
absolution  for  the  past,  and  direction  for  the 
ftiiurc.*' 

''Ere  this,  he  has  been  tdd,*'  answered 
Helen ;  '*  told  by  that  harsh  and  omel  woman. 
She  would  never  spare  me  that.'* 

"  Ay.  but  you  know  not  how  she  may  have 
told  it,**  answered  Rose  d*Albret.  **  Oh,  she 
is  false  and  deceitful,  Helen,  and  may  have  east 
the  whole  blame  and  shame  on  you,  when,  in 
truth,  yours  is  but  the  lighter  share.  See  him, 
dear  Helen,  see  him,  and  let  him  know  the 
whole.  Shrink  not  from  his  reproaches ;  hear 
them  with  patience  and  humility ;  but  let  him 
know  the  plain  truth,  just  as  you  have  told  it 
roe ;  and  he  will  forgive  you,  I  am  sure.  Hark ! 
there  are  the  cannon  again.  Oh  God,  protect 
him !  Helen,  I  will  go  and  pray." 

**  May  I  pray  with  you  V*  asked  Helea  de  la 
Treroblade,  timidly. 

**  Come,**  said  Rose»  taking  her  by  the  hand, 
'  come,  let  us  raise  our  voice  to  him  from  whom 
an  need,  and  all  are  sure  to  receive,  forgiveness 
and  mercy  if  they  seek  it." 

An  hoar  passed  by  in  anxious  expectation. 
Oh,  how  long  an  hour  may  be  to  those  who 
watch  -,  to  those  who,  with  the  iaint  sickening 
of  the  heart,  know  that  upon  its  events  may 
hang  the  long  misery  of  a  hopeless,  obeeriesa, 
k>vele8s  life !  It  seemed  as  if  it  would  never 
go;  and  every  device  thev  used  to  make  it 
speed  the  iaster,  seemed  like  the  ticking  of  a 
clock,  marking  the  slowness  of  time's  progrees, 
not  accelerating  its  flight.  Now  they  spoke  of 
things  past,  hoping  to  lose  in  retrospection  the 
sense  of  thio^  present ;  now  they  talked  of  the 
future,  the  wide  indefinite  blank,  which  to  all 
men  is  a  chasm  that  the  eye  searches  in  vain. 
Bnt  still  to  the  present,  the  overburdened  pre- 
sent, their  minds  and  their  words  returned, 
whether  they  would  or  not.  To  the  quick 
imagination  of  Rose  d*  Albret,  all  the  horrors  of 
the  battle-field  presented  themselves  in  more 
than  even  their  real  terrors.  She  pictured  the 
dead,  the  dying,  and  the  wounded ;  the  fierce 
contention,  the  sanguinary  triumph,  the  un- 
sparing cruelty,  loss,  flight,  defeat ;  and  though 
she  laboured  xealoualy  with  her  own  mind  to 
lead  it  to  other  themes,  yet  it  was  all  in  vain. 
She  migtit  speak  of  anything,  of  everythin^but 
the  battle,  yet  still  her  thoughts  wandered  back 
to  that  orerwhebning  image,, which,  like  aome 
vaster  naoiintain  in  a  hiUy  country,  was  ever 
seen  toweriiig  over  aU  the  teat,  and  presenting 
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tteelf  ^  oontemplatioB  whenever  the  eyes  wer^ 
turned  from  other  objects.. 

Sometimes  she  wooki  ^rive  to  speak  cahnly 
with  Helen  de  la  Tremblwie  upon  what  should 
be  the  poor  girl^s  future  conduct;  sometimee 
she  would  inquire  gently  and  tenderly  into  the 
past ;  bat  ever  her  mind  would  come  back  again 
to  the  battle,  and  ahe  would  give  way  to  all  the 
appreheosioa  and  anxiety  she  felt ;  would  ask 
how  the  time  went ;  would  eall  the  good  farmer, 
and  demand  ioteUigeoce ;  wookl  aend  out  one 
of  the  attendanta  to  bring  her  any  news  that  he 
ooukl  gather. 

Half  aa  hour  more  flew  alowly  away,  and  De 
Montigni  dki  not  return ;  hut  then,  quick  spor^ 
rhig  down  the  road,  as  if  for  life,  eame  a  small 
party  of  horse.  The  farmer,  who  was  upon 
the  watch,  suddenly  closed  and  barred  the  dooni». 
and  Rose  saw  from  the  window  that  pver  their 
duaty  armour  they  wore  searft  of  grc«n,  a  sign 
that  they  belonged  to  the  foctfon  of  the  League. 
The  worthy  ooontryman  called  her  and  her 
eempaaion  qnioUy  from  the  lower  story,  put  up* 
the  strong  oaken  shutters,  and  bade  them,  if 
they  needa  must  gaxe,  look  from  the  roome 
above.  But  the  eavaliera  paosed  not  even  te 
notice  the  hooae  as  they  passed,  and,  hurrying 
on,  phmged  their  horses  into  the  stream,  and 
gataed  the  other  side. 

**  Surely  the  king  has  iron  the  day  !**  aaid 
Rose,  turning  to  the  farmer;  **the 
fly.    Is  it  not  act** 

**  I  know  not,  mademoiselle,*'  replied  the  peas^ 
ant.  **  It  often  happens,  in  strifiss  like  these,, 
that  mea  run  avray  before  the  battle  is  lost  or 
won.  Their  own  corps  may  be  defeated,  but 
there  may  come  many  mors  to  torn  the  fight.** 

Even  while  be  spoke,  a  single  horseman,  with 
a  aearf  of  white,  rode  down  more  slowly  on  a 
wounded  horse,  fooked  up  to  the  window  where 
they  stood,  and  crying  aloud,  *«the  king  is  kill- 
ed,** passed  on  without  farther  pause. 

The  heart  of  Roae  d*Albret  sank  as  she  caught 
bis  words ;  but  she  grew  ikinter  stiU  when  she 
beheld  upon  the  road  a  party  of  four,  one  on 
foot,  leading  ahorse,  on  which  sat  a  wounded 
man,  vrith  two  othera  supporting  him.  For  an 
instant  she  fancied — ^for  the  imagination  of  fear 
is  aa  virid  and  as  false  as  that  of  hope — that 
she  recognised  the  figure  of  De  Montigni.  The 
next  moment,  however,  she  saw  that  it  waa  an 
older  and  a  hearier  man,  clothed  in  armour^ 
and  with  the  visor  of  his  casque  closed,  but 
with  the  white  signal  of  the  Bourbon  party 
thrown  over  his  shoulder. 
**  Oh,  let  us  go  and  help  him,'*  she  cried. 
The  termer  hesiuted.  **  Do,  do  !*'  cried  hie 
wife. 

**  WeU,  quick,  then  !'*  said  the  man ;  and» 
hurrying  down,  the  door  was  unbarred  and 
opened ;  but  still  he  held  it  in  his  hand,  ready  te 
ckiae  it  Ui  an  instant  if  he  aaw  others  following. 
"  What  news  1  what  news  1**  cried  the  peas- 
ant, as  the  others  came  near. 

•*  Vrotory !  victory !"  ahouted  one  of  the  men : 
" Mayenne  in  foil  flight  and  total  rout!'* 

**  And  the  kingt  and  the  kingi"  demanded 
the  farmer. 

**  Maater  of  the  field,  and  followjng  them  like 
a  thteiderboh  to  Ivry,**  was  the  reply  of  one  of 
those  who  vode  beside  the  wounded  man ;  "  but. 
help  ua  here,**  he  added ;  «<  he  is  sadly  hurL"- 
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Thej  lifted  their  master  from  his  hone  at 
the  gale,  and  were  bearing  him  in,  while  Kuse 
d'Albret,  who  had  come  forth  with  the  farmer 
anfl  his  wife,  gazed  on  him  with  looks  of  sym- 
pathy, when  suddenly,  at  full  speed,  but  waving 
joyfully  his  hat  and  plume,  De  Montigni  appear- 
ed upon  the  road  above,  followed  by  an  attend- 
ant, and,  giving  way  to  all  she  felt  in  that  mo- 
ment of  exceeding  happiness,  she  ran  on  to 
meet  him,  and  in  an  instant  was  in  his  arms. 

*'0h,  this  has  been  a  glorious  day,  dear 
Rose,"  he  cried,  "  and  the  crown  of  France  is 
firm  upon  our  monarch's  brow.  By  his  own 
right  hand  he  has  won  it,  and  God  grant  him 
life  to  wpar  it  long." 

Tears  were  the  only  reply  that  Rose  could 
make  ;  but  the  good  farmer  tossed  up  his  hat, 
and  cried  "  Hurrah  !" 

**  Whom  have  you  here  1"  asked  De  Montigni, 
as  his  eyes  fell' upon  the  group  just  arrived, 
who  were  now  entering  the  farm,  with  the 
wounded  man  borne  in  the  midst.  But,  ere 
any  one  could  answer,  coming  up  the  road  from 
the  other  side,  as  if  seeking  a  ford  across  the 
stream,  were  seen  a  body  of  some  thirty  horse, 
with  a  young  and  graceful  man  at  their  head. 
The  farmhouse  hid  them  from  the  young  baron 
and  the  lady  till  they  had  passed  the  angle, 
but  then  the  green  scarfs  mingled  with  the 
black  too  plainly  showed  to  what  party  they  be- 
longed. 

They  rode  fast,  but  not  at  the  headlong  speed 
of  fear;  and  when  they  saw  the  marks  of  a 
ford,  the  leader  paused,  marshalled  his  men  to 
pass  two  and  two,  and  then  looked  round  him 
with  a  calm,  deliberate  air.  His  eyes  instantly 
lighted  upon  De  Montigni,  his  attendant,  and 
Rose  d'Albret,  for  the  farmer  had  retreated  into 
the  house ;  and  exclaiming  **  Halt !"  to  those 
who  were  passing  the  ford,  the  officer  of  the 
League  spoke  another  word  or  two  to  a  gentle- 
man near  him. 

De  Montigni  drew  Rose  rapidly  to  the  door 
of  the  farm,  and  pushed  it  violently  with  his 
hand ;  for  by  this  time  it  was  closed,  and  the 
^ood  farmer,  seeing  the  arrival  of  the  troop, 
bad  barred  and  bolted  it  as  before.  In  vain  De 
Montigni  looked  about  for  a  place  of  refuge ; 
they  were  shut  in  between  the  bank,  the  wall 
of  the  garden,  and  the  ford,  and  in  an  instant 
they  were  surrounded  by  the  horsemen. 

"  Ha,  ha  !  we  shall  not  go  without  some  pri- 
soners, at  least,"  cried  the  leader  of  the  troop ; 
"  your  sword,  sir,  your  sword — it  is  vain  con- 
tending." 

De  Montigni  hesitated,  but  he  was  seized  in 
a  moment ;  and  while  Rose  clang  in  agony  to 
his  breast,  his  sword  was  snatched  from  his 
side,  and  a  pistol  levelled  at  his  head. 

"Surrender,  or  die!"  cried  a  fierce-looking 
man,  who  had  sprung  to  the  ground  beside 
him.  *'  We  have  oo  time  to  waste  upon  Hu- 
guenots." 

"We  are  no  Huguenots,"  replied  De  Mon- 
tigni, "  bat  faithful  Catholics,  though  servanU 
of  the  king.  I  surrender,  as  it  needs  must  be 
80 ;  but  of  course  you  will  let  this  lady  retire 
into  the  house:  you  do  not  make  war  upon 
women,  I  suppose." 

"  That  depends  apon  ciroamstances,"  replied 
the  leader,  who  had  now  come  ap.    **Yoar 
name,  MirV* 


**  The  Baron  de  Montigni,"  replied  the  yoang 
nobleman. 

"We  are  in  luck,"  exclaimed  the  leader, 
turning  to  one  of  his  companions  ;  **  then  this 
fair  lady  is  Mademoiselle  d'Albret  1" 

Rose  only  replied  by  her  tears ;  and  the  leader 
continued,  turning  to  De  Montigni,  "Mount 
your  horse,  sir,  and  follow !  You  are  a  pris- 
oner of  war,  and  shall  be  treated  as  such. 
The  lady  shall  be  restored  to  those  from  whose 
care  you  took  her.  No  words,  for  time  is  short 
Have  you  a  litter  or  a  horse  for  the  lady  1" 

"Her  jennet  is  in  the  stable,"  replied  De 
Montigni,  "but  she  is  too  much  fatigued  and 
weary  to  ride.  If  you  have  the  spirit  of  a  gen- 
tleman and  a  knight,  as  you  seem  to  be,  yoa 
will  not  force  her  to  do  so." 

"Weary  or  not  weary,*'  said  the  strangei; 
**  She  must  come  along.  Gtuick,  bring  out  the 
jennet !  Lose  not  a  minute,  or  we  shall  have 
some  of  the  enemy  upon  us.  Lady,  it  seems 
your  friends  have  kindly  shut  the  door  in  your 
face,  so  that  if  you  have  goods  and  chattels 
within,  they  mast  even  remain  where  they 
are." 

"  You  are  discourteous,  sir,"  said  De  Mon- 
tigni, "  and  abuse  your  advantage." 

"  How  now  !"  cried  the  leader,  grasping  his 
sword  ;  bat  Rose  held  up  her  hand  in  entreaty, 
exclaiming,  **  Nay,  nay,  De  Montigni,  say  not  a 
word  :  I  am  ready  to  go.  I  trust  this  gentle- 
man will  use  no  needless  harshness.  Here  ia 
the  jennet :  I  will  go  directly." 

The  horseman  looked  down  somewhat  Room- 
ily, murmuring,  "  Discourteous !  Such  a  term 
was  never  used  to  Nemours  before." 

"Monsieur  de  Nemonrs,"  replied  De  Mon- 
tigni, "  I  am  free  to  say  I  believe  it  never  was ; 
and  I  am  sure,  now  I  know  you,  it  never  was 
deserved.  You  have  lost  a  great  battle,  air, 
and  some  irritation  may  be  forgiven  ;  bat  I  be- 
seech you,  if  it  must  be  shown,  let  it  fall  upon 
my  head,  and  not  upon  this  lady's.** 

**  Fear  not,**  said  the  duke,  turning  .to  him 
frankly ;  "  I  must  send  her  to  her  guardian,  as  I 
have  been  required,  but  she  shall  be  treated 
with  all  kindness  by  the  way ;  and,  in  the  mean 
time,**  he  added,  aloud,  **  she  is  under  the  pro- 
tection of  my  honour.  Quick,  quick  !"  he  con- 
tinued ;  **  see !  there  are  people  coming  down 
already.  Stand  to  your  arms,  there !  Mount, 
sir,  mount  !*' 

Before  De  Montigni  did  so,  however,  he  lifled 
Rose  into  the  saddle,  and  then  sprung  upon  his 
horse,  saying,  "  I  will  not  detain  you,  my  lord 
duke ;  but  you  need  not  fear,"  he  added ; 
"  those  are  but  two  or  three  of  my  own  ser-  . 
vants." 

"  On  !*'  cried  Nemours  to  his  soldiers;  "steady 
throuffh  the  ford.*^ 

"  Which  way,  my  lordt**  asked  the  guidon  of 
the  party. 

"Towards  Chartres,"  answered  the  duke; 
and  the  troop  took  their  way  across  the  stream. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

The  sight  of  pain  and  suflering,  to  which 
man's  heart,  even  if  it  do  not  become  totallj 
hard  and  obtuse  by  l^is  own  dealings  with  the 
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Toogii  thiags  of  tba  world,  grows  less  sensible 
erery  day  as  he  adfanoes  in  life,  is  always  mat- 
ler  of  painful  interest  to  woman.  There  is 
•oanothing  in  ber  bosooa  that  tells  her  it  is  her 
own  destiny  to  sofll^r.  There  are  fine  links  of 
aympathy  that  bind  her  afihetions  to  the  sofTer- 
cr,  and  not  alone  the  general  tenderness  of  her 
nature,  to  whieh  such  feelings  are  commonly  al- 
together ascribed.  The  words  of  a  woman's 
compassion  are  always  different  from  those  of  a 
man's ;  tiMy  show  that  she  brings  the  pain  she 
witnesses  more  home  to  ber  own  heart.  Man 
may  grieve  for  another's  anguish  ;  she  sympa- 
thiies  with  it :  man  feels  for  the  man ;  she  ac- 
taally  shares  his  pain. 

Helen  de  la  Tremblade  remained  in  the  lower 
•toty  of  the  boose  even  after  the  shutters  had 
been  put  up  and  the  door  dosed  by  the  farmer, 
whea  the  first  party  of  fugittre  Leaguers  passed 
by.  She  took  liule  note  of  anything  that  fol- 
lowed, but  sat  meditating  over  her  own  fate, 
with  her  head  leaning  on  her  hand,  till  the 
pound  of  a  groan  struck  her ;  but  then  starting 
Qp  at  once,  she  advanced  towards  the  door  of 
the  nNMB,  which  led  into  a  wide,  long  passage. 
There  she  found  four  stout  soldiers  bearing  in 
a  wounded  man ;  and  though  she  could  not  see 
bis  free,  from  his  visor  being  down,  the  languid 
attitude  in  which  he  lay,  as  his  men  carried  him 
in  their  arms,  showed  her  clearly  that  he  had 
received  some  terrible  injuries.  Self  was  for- 
gocteo  in  a  moment ;  her  own  sorrows,  her  own 
wrongs,  the  bitter  regrets  of  the  pest,  the  deso- 
late  despair  of  the  future,  were  all  swept  away 
lor  the  time,  and,  clasping  her  hands,  she  ex- 
daimed,  **  Alas  !  alas !  he  is  dying,  I  frar. 
firing  him  hither,  bring  him  hither,"  she  con- 
tiaued  ;  **  there  is  a  bed  in  this  room  ;**  and  she 
kd  the  way  through  the  hall  to  the  chamber^ 
where  she  and  Rose  d'Albret  had  paased  the 
preceding  night 

Carryinf  him  slowly  forward,  the  soldiers 
hud  the  wounded  man,  still  in  his  dinted  and 
dusty  arms,  upon  the  couch,  and  instantly  be- 
gan to  onfiuten  bis  cuirass,  through  which  a 
small  hole,  as  if  pierced  by  the  shot  of  an  arque- 
base,  might  be  seen,  stained  at  the  edge  with 
Mood ;  bot  be  waved  his  hand  saying  In  a  faint 
voice,  *'  The  casque,  the  casque !  take  off  the 
casque !  Where  is  my  newhew  1  Where  is 
Louis  1    He  should  be  here.** 

••  Ah,**  cried  Helen  de  la  Tremblade, "  he  went 
out  to  the  battle  not  an  hour  ago.  Perhaps  he 
too  is  wounded  or  dead.*' 

**  Aiad-beaded  boy !"  cried  the  old  commander 
as  Cbey  removed  his  casque, "  he  bad  no  arms ! 
Why  dkl  they  let  him  go !  Ha  t  Is  not  that 
Hden,  the  priest's  niece  t" 

"Yes,"  replied  Helen,  approaching  timidly  and 
taking  his  hand,  "  it  is  poor  Helen  de  la  Trem- 
blade." 

••  Ay,  r  remember,"  said  the  old  commander ; 
^  bat  where  is  Rosel  Where  is  Rose  d'Albrett 
She  was  with  my  nephew  Louis." 

♦*Oh,  she  is  without,  here."  cried  Helen; 
**  1  will  can  her  directly ;"  and  away  she  ran, 
Ibroogfa  the  hall,  into  the  passage,  and  to  the 
^oor.  But  she  found  it  barred  and  bolted,  and 
the  farmer  bending  down,  with  his  ear  to  the 
keyhole,  striving  to  catch  the  sounds  without. 

<*  Where  is  MademoiseUe  d'Albret?"  asked 
fieien 


I  **  Hush,"  he  cried,  stemly»  vravrag  her  back 
with  his  hand,  and  still  listening  to  the  door. 
Helen  listened  too,  but  she  could  hear  nothing 
but  the  indistinct  murmur  of  several  voices 
speaking,  mixed  with  the  sound  of  horses'  fieet 
trampling  and  stamping,  as  if  brought  to  an 
nnwilling  halt;  but  a  moment  or  two  after, 
some  one  spoke  in  a  still  louder  tone,  crying, 
*'  To  Cbartres  !"  and  then  came  the  noise  of  a 
party  moving  off,  and  the  plashing  sound  of 
cavalry  marching  through  the  ford. 

"  Where  is  Mademoiselle  d'Albretl"  repeated 
Helen,  as  the  farmer  raised  his  head  from  the 
keyhole. 

"  Good  fhith,  I  cannot  tell,"  replied  he ;  «*  run 
up,  wife,  run  up  to  the  room  above,  and  see 
what  is  going  on  without." 

The  farmer's  wife  did  as  he  bade  her,  and  the 
next  instant  her  feet  were  heard  over  head, 
coming  back  from  the  window  to  the  top  of  the 
stairs.  *'  Ah,  heaven  !"  she  cried,  in  a  loud 
voice.  <*  they  have  carried  off  the  young  lady, 
and  Monsieur  de  Montigni,  and  bis  servant, 
and  all.  You  shouM  not  have  shut  thf  door, 
Jean.  You  are  a  cruel,  hard-hearted  man.  I 
heard  them  push  it  myself  to  get  in  ;  and  now 
they  are  prisoners,  and  no  one  can  tell  what  will 
happen." 

"  Hold  your  tongue !  You  are  a  fool,  wife," 
answered  the  farmer,  angrily.  **  Do  you  think 
I  was  going  to  leave  the  house  open  for  the 
Leaguers  to  come  in!  We  should  have  had 
the  place  pillaged,  and  all  our  throats  cut." 

But  the  woman's  tongue,  as  is  sometimes  the 
case  with  that  peculiar  organ  in  the  female 
head,  was  not  to  be  silenced  easily,  and  she 
continued  to  abuse  her  husband  for  excluding 
poor  Rose  d'Albret  and  her  lover  in  no  very 
measured  terms,  while  Helen  de  la  Tremblade, 
sad  and  sorrowful,  returned  to  the  bedside  of 
the  old  commander  to  communicate  the  painful 
intelliffcnce  she  had  just  received. 

**  Where  is  Rose  t"  demanded  the  old  officer 
as  soon  as  he  saw  her ;  «*  why  does  she  not 
come!" 

"  Alas  !"  replied  Helen,  ••  a  party  of  the 
League,  just  now  sweeping  by,1iave  taken  her 
away  with  them." 

The  old  man,  who  by  this  time  had  been 
stripped  of  his  arms  and  laid  in  the  bed,  raised 
himself  suddenly,  and  gazed  in  her  face  with 
a  look  of  grief  and  consternation.  Then  sink- 
ing back  upon  the  pillow  again,  he  closed  his 
eyes,  but  said  not  a  word  for  several  minutes. 
At  length  one  of  his  attendants,  coming  forward, 
inquired  if  he  had  not  better  ride  away  to  St. 
Andr^  and  seek  for  a  surgeon. 

**  No,"  replied  the  old  commander,  abruptly, 
*<  His  no  use.  This  is  my  last  field,  Mariot,  and 
the  sooner  I  go  the  better.  I  am  fit  for  nothing 
now.  I  could  scarce  sit  ray  horse  in  the  battle, 
though  I  did  drive  my  sword  through  that  fel- 
low on  Aumale's  right  hand.  But  it's  all  over, 
and  I  shall  soon  go  too.  No  use  of  being  tor- 
tured by  the  surgeons.  I've  had  enough  of  them. 
No ;  but  I  will  tell  you  what  you  shall  do.  Go 
and  seek  for  Louis — though  that  is  most  likely 
vain  also.  Why  the  fiend  did  he  go  to  the  field 
without  arms  1  Yet,  Ventre  Saint  Gris  !  I  love 
the  boy  for  it.  to<».  But  he  never  can  have  es- 
caped from  that  milie.  He  is  dead,  so  there  is 
nothing  worth  living  for  ** 
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Helen  had  refrained  hitherto  from  telling  him 
that  his  nephew  was  in  captivity,  as  well  as 
Rose  d^Albret,  for  fear  of  weighing  him  down, 
in  his  weak  state,  under  the  load  of  misfortune ; 
but  now,  seeing  that  bis  apprehensions  for  his 
nephew's  fate  had  a  more  terrible  effect  than 
even  the  reality  could  produce,  stve  said,  '*  No, 
sir,  he  is  not  dead.  They  have  carried  him 
away  too,  with  Mademoiselle  d^Albretl" 

"  Ha  !  girl,  ha !  Are  you  not  lying  V*  demand- 
ed the  wounded  man. 

"  No,  indeed,"  replied  Helen,  "  it  is  the  truth. 
The  farmer's  wife  saw  them  a  moment  ago." 

*'  Well,  then,  seek  a  surgeon,"  said  the  old 
man ;  "  I  will  try  to  live,  though  it  is  idle,  I 
think.  Look  for  Estoc,  too.  Where  saw  you 
him  last  1" 

"  He  was  in  full  pursuit  with  the  Grand  Prior, 
sir,"  answered  one  of  the  men. 

*'  I  saw  him  take  the  red  standard  of  the 
Count  of  Mansveldt,"  replied  another 

*'  That's  well^that's  well,"  said  the  old  com- 
mander ;  **  take  means  to  let  him  know  where 
I  lie :  then  bring  a  surgeon  if  you  will :  they 
shall  do  with  me  what  they  like.  Will  you  be 
my  nurse,  little  Helen  1"  he  continued,  extend- 
ing his  hand  towards  her. 

"  That  I  will,  if  I  may,"  replied  Helen,  kneel- 
ing by  the  bedside,  and  kissing  the  large  bony 
Mand  he  had  held  out. 

"  Well,  get  me  a  cloak  or  something,"  said 
the  old  man,  "  to  cast  over  my  feet,  for  I  feel 
very  cold.  Then  come,  sit  down  and  talk  to 
me  ;  and  you  fellows  go  away  and  get  your  din- 
ner.    It  must  be  noon  by  this  time." 

"  Tis  one  o'clock,  sir,"  replied  one  of  the  men. 

"Get  your  dinner,  get  your  dinner,"  cried 
the  commander. 

**  I  have  no  heart  to  eat,  sir,"  said  the  one 
nearest  to  him,  *'  seeing  you  lying  there." 

*'Po<)h!'*  exclaimed  his  master;  *' did  you 
never  see  an  old  man  die  before  1  I  have  seen 
many  ;  and  they  will  die,  whether  you  eat  your 
dinner  or  not.  Leave  this  young  lady  t{)  tend 
me ;  dine,  and,  if  you  will,  say  a  paternoster 
for  my  sake.  That's  the  best  you  can  do  to 
help  me,  though  you  are  good  creatures,  too, 
and  love  me  well,  I  know — as  1  love  you.  But 
we  must  all  part,  and  my  march  is  laid  out.'* 

The  men  departed,  one  by  one,  and  Helen 
remained  alone  with  the  old  Commander  de 
Liancourt,  doing  the  best  she  could  to  tend  and 
serve  him.  He  suffered  her  to  examine  his 
wound,  for  the  good  old  chivalrous  custom 
which  required  that  ladies  should  know  some- 
thing of  leechcraft  had  not  yet  passed  away ; , 
but  it  was  one  beyond  her  skill.  The  ball  of  an 
arquebuse  or  pistol,  fired  point  blank  at  a  short 
distance,  had  pierced  his  chest  on  the  right 
side,  a  little  more  than  a  hand's  breadth  below 
the  arm.  Some  blood  had  followed  the  wound, 
but  not  much ;  and  all  hemorrhage  had  ceased. 
He  declared  that  the  only  pain  he  felt  was  a 
burning  sensation  near  the  hack. 

*'  That's  where  the  ball  lies,  Helen,"  he  said ; 
**  I  wish  it  had  gone  through,  for  these  things 
taking  up  their  lodging  in  the  body  oflen  make 
the  house  too  hot  to  hold  the  proper  tenant. 
However,  God's  will  be  done.  I  never  valued 
life  a  straw;  and  now,  after  having  known  it 
sixty  years,  I  certainly  do  not  prize  it  more  for 
lAe  aoqnaiDiSLDce.    ^Tis  an  idle  and  a  bitter 


world,  fair  lady,  as  fear  yoa  have  foimd  oat  b^ 
this  time." 

Helen  shrunk  and  turned  pale  as  the  old  man 
seemed  to  allude  to  her  situation,  and  his  eye 
rested  upon  her  face,  she  thought,  with  a  look 
of  meaning.  He  said  no  more,  however ;  and» 
in  a  moment  after,  the  farmer  entered  to  offer 
his  services  to  the  wounded  man,  with  whose 
rank  he  was  now  acquainted,  and  to  give  him  far- 
ther tidings  which  bad  just  arrived  from  the  fiekU 
how  the  Swiss  and  French  infantry  had  surren- 
dered without  resistance,  and  all  the  standards 
and  cannon  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  king;. 

The  commander  cut  him  short,  however^ 
asking  after  his  nephew,  which  way  they  had 
taken  him,  how  many  the  party  numbered,  and 
many  other  questions,  all  of  which  the  man 
might  have  answered  without  betraying  the  fact 
that  to  bis  own  fears  was  in  some  degree  owing 
the  capture  of  Rose  d'Albret  and  the  young  Ba- 
ron de  Montigni.  We  put  our  armour  where 
we.  are  weak,  however,  and  the  first  words  of 
the  farmer  were  in  his  own  defence,  betraying; 
at  once  all  that  had  taken  place.  As  the  wound- 
ed man  heard  him,  and  began  to  comprehend 
what  had  passed,  his  cheek  turned  fiery  red,  and 
raising  himself  partly  in  bed,  he  bent  his  eyee 
sternly  upon  him,  and  cursed  him  bitterly,  calling^ 
him  coward  and  knave,  and  telling  him  he  knew 
not  what  he  had  done. 

"  Fool !"  cried  the  commander,  *'  do  you  think 
they  would  have  stayed  to  plunder  your  pitiful 
house  with  the  sword  of  the  king  at  their  heels  ! 
Curses  upon  you,  sir !  you  have  delivered  a  fair» 
sweet  lady  to  the  hands  of  her  persecutors,  8» 
gallant  a  gentleman  as  any  in  France  to  his. 
knavish  enemies.  By  the  Lord  that  livee*  I 
have  a  mind  to  make  my  men  take  thee  and 
drown  thee  in  the  river,  poltroon  !" 

The  farmer  was  irritated,  as  perhaps  i» 
might  well  be ;  and,  but  little  inclined  to  bear 
from  another  reproaches  which  he  h^i  endured 
quietly  from  his  wife,  he  was  about  to  reply  m 
angry  terms,  when  Helen  interposed ;  and  with 
gentle  firmness,  which  might,  perhaps,  not  have' 
been  expected  from  the  tender  and  yielding  die- 
position  which  she  had  hitherto  displayed,  ahe 
led  him  from  the  room,  and  insisted  upon  hie- 
making  no  reply. 

She  then  turned  all  her  efforts  to  calm  and 
soothe  the  old  commander ;  and  so  tenderly,  so- 
kindly  did  she  busy  herself  about  him,  that  the 
heart  of  the  rough  old  soldier  was  moved,  and 
he  exclaimed,  **  Bless  thee,  my  child,  thou  art 
a  sweet,  good  girl,  and  I  wish  I  could  but  live 
to  do  thee  some  service.  But  it  is  in  vain^ 
Helen,  it  is  all  in  vain ;  not  that  I  mind  this 
burning  pain,  for  that  more  or  less  follows 
every  wound,  but  'tis  the  sudden  fiiiling  of  my 
strength.  All  power  seems  gone,  and  in  an  in- 
stant I  have  become  as  if  I  were  a  child  again. 
I  was  lame  and  wellnigh  crippled  with  old 
wounds  before,  for  I  never  was  in  battle  or 
combat  but  I  was  sure  to  receive  some  injury — 
such  was  my  ill-luck;  but  still  in  my  hands 
and  arms  I  was  as  strong  as  ever,  could  bend  a 
double  crown  between  my  thumbs,  or  break  tho 
staff  of  a  lance  over  my  knee.  Now  it  is  a  la- 
bour to  me  to  lift  my  hand  to  my  head,  and  that 
has  come  all  in  a  moment.  This  means  deaths 
Helen,  this  means  death  !" 

"  Nay,  perhaps  not,"  replied  Helen  de  la  Treni« 
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Vado;  **  ThB  body  is  strange^  eomposed,  and 
Ifae  ball  may.  rest  apoa  aome  aioew  or  socne  nerre 
that  gives  strength ;  yet  all  may  be  well  again." 

The  old  man  sbook  bis  head,  but  stiU  he  re- 
mained ofacer^  often  taHusg  of  death,  yet 
neter  seeming  to  look  opoo  it  with  dread  or 
horror. .  In  about  an  hoar  a  smgeon  arrived, 
ezamkied  and  pvobsd  the  wound,  and  descanted 
ieamediy  npon  its  nature.  Bm  with  bim,  the 
.good  okl  commander  showed  himself  irritable 
and  impatient,  writhed  nnder  his  band,  declared 
lie  tortnred  him,  and  seemed  to  shrink  more 
from  pain  tbaa  from  death  itself.  The  num  of 
nealtoig  soon  saw  that  he  ooold  do  but  little. 
To  Helenas  aoxioas  inqanries,  however,  be  did 
oot  give  the  most  sincere  answers,  leaving  ber 
to  hope  that  the  wound  might  be  cored,  and 
«ayiog  that  he  would  come  again  at  night.  He 
caJcniated,  indeed,  that  his  pstient  wookl  live 
4>ver  the  next  day,  and  that  there  wonld  be  time 
«noogh  for  a  priest  to  be  turomoned.  That 
was  all  that  bis  conscience  required ;  and  he 
judged — perhaps  kindly — that  it  was  useless  to 
-torment  a  sick  man  with  the  thoughts  of  death 
for  many  hoars  before  the  event  took  place. 

During  the  whole  of  the  rest  of  the  day,  Helen 
seldom,  if  ever,  quitted  the  bedside  of  the  Onm- 
inander  de  Liaocourt  Though  careless  of  life, 
inured  by  long  habit  to  sufleriog,  and  even 
somewhat  impatient  of  anything  that  secAsed 
like  farced  attention  to  his  state,  ike  old  warrior 
was  not  at  all  insensible  to  real  kindness.  He 
aaw  that  she  sympathized  with  him,  that  she 
really  felt  for  aU  be  endured,  that  shs  did  her 
best  to  soothe  and  to  allay,  to  comfort  and  sup- 
port him.  He  could  not  but  see  it ;  for  though, 
^ver  and  anon,  the  shadow  of  her  owa  fate 
would  fall  upon  her  again,  and  she  wookl  sit  for  a 
moment  or  two  in  gloom  and  darkness,  yet,  at 
his  lightest  word,  at  his  least  movement,  she  was 
ap  and  by  bis  bedside.  The  eup  was  always 
ready  for  his  lips,  the  piUow  was  constantly 
soKxitbed  for  his  bead ;  his  wishes  seened  an- 
ticipated, his  very  thoughts  answared,  and  even 
the  homing  impatience  of  growiM  fovsr  could 
not  run  before  her  promptitude. ,  When  he  ob- 
tained a  moment  of  repose,  she  was  calm  and 
ailent;  when  he  wished  to  speak,  riie  was 
ready  to  answer,  m  sweet  and  quiet  tones,  that 
sounded  pleasant  to  bis  ear ;  when  his  breath- 
ing became  oppressed,  she  was  there  to  raiae 
iuB  head  npon  her  soft  arm,  to  open  the  window 
for  the  air  of  spring  to  enter,  and  to  birtbe  bis 
fiery  brow.  To  another  young  and  inexperi* 
enced  being,  the  scene  might  hav«)  beta  terrible, 
thetaskbard;  but  to  her,  it  was  all  a  relief.  A 
share  in  any  sorrow  waa  lighter  than  the  ftiH 
burden  of  her  own,  and  aught  that  took  her 
Uiougfau  from  herself  delivered  her  firom  a  por- 
tion of  her  anguish. 

More  than  once  the  old  man  g«ied  npon  her 
fixedly  for  two  or  three  minutes,  as  if  there  was 
something  that  he  wished  to  say,  and  yet  did 
not ;  more  than  once  he  sent  away  his  follow- 
ers, who  came  and  went  during  the  afternoon 
between  his  room  and  the  next,  as  if  he  were 
about  to  speak  of  something  that  lay  at  bis 
heart ;  but  siiil  he  refrained,  till,  just  as  the 
light  waf^heginniiig  to  fade,  he  turned  painfully 
in  the  bt^,  and  murmured  "  Hftten." 

1'he  pour  girl  was  by  bis  side  in  a  moment, 
and,  pulling  imiU  bis  now  burning  hand,  he 


took  hers,  continuing,  *'  Helen,  I  wish  to  taft  to 
you  about  yourself  before  I  go.*' 

Helen  trembled  like  an  aspen  leaf  Four- 
and-twenty  hours  before,  in  the  ftrst  agony  of 
desolation  and  despair,  ^he  wonld  have  poured 
forth  her  whole  soul  to  any  one  who  oflbred  her 
a  word  of  kindness  and  sympathy ;  but  a  change 
had  eome  over  her  since  then ;  the  power  of 
thought  had  returned  ;  conscience,  and  shame, 
and  remorse  bad  made  themselves  heard  over 
even  the  tumultuous  voices  of  grief,  and  indig- 
nation, and  hopeless  agony.  The  still,  but  all- 
pervading  words  of  self-reproach  filled  her  ear 
continually,  and  in  the  blank  wilderness  of  ex- 
istence she  saw  hot  her  own  folly.  She  shrank, 
then,  and  trembled  when  be  spoke  of  herself 
There  was  no  name  but  one  that  he  couki  have 
pronounced  which  woukl  have  sounded  more 
horrible  to  her  ears  than  her  own. 

**  Oh,  not  now,  not  now  !'*  she  cried,  drawing 
back. 

Bat  the  old  man  atill  held  ber  hand  in  bis, 
which  seemed  to  soorcfa  her ;  and  be  went  on, 
"Why  not  now,  Helen  1  It  will  soon  be  too 
late.  The  minutes  are  numbered,  my  poor  girl. 
The  hand  upon  the  dial  seems  to  go  slow,  but 
it  will  soon  point  to  the  hour  when  ibis  fire 
shall  have  burned  itself  out,  and  nothing  but  the 
ashss  will  remain.  I  have  learned  something 
of  your  story,  Helen,  ftt>m  the  people  who  came 
with  my  keen,  harsh  sister  Jacqueline.  OM 
Estoo  beard  it,  and  told  it  to  me ;  but  I  would 
know  more — I  would  know  all —  * 

**  Oh,  not  now,  not  now !"  cried  Helen,  again ; 
and  by  a  sudden  movement  of  anguish  and  ter- 
ror she  drew  heat  band  from  him,  and  with  a 
gasping  sob  ran  ont  of  the  room. 

There  wss  no  one  in  the  hall,  and  when  she 
reached  the  middle,  she  paused.  **  Shall  1  leave 
bimV*  abe  aaked  herself;  '^ leave  him  beeaoso 
he  means  and  speaks  kindly^leave  bim  because 
I  cannot  bear  to  bear  my  own  folly  breathed — 
leave  him  1  Oh  no  !'*  and  with  a  movement  as 
audden,  but  with  a  downeaat  eye  and  burning 
cheek,  she  returned,  and  seated  beraelf  near  in 
silence,  gazing  upon  the  ground. 

**  Helen,"  said  the  old  oommander,  **  I  have 
grieved  yotL    **  Come  hither  and  fodrgive  me.'* 

She  sprang  towards  him,  and  casting  herself 
on  her  knees  by  the  bedside,  covered  her  aching 
eyes  with  her  hands,  exclaiming,  **  Oh  no,  no ! 
It  is  I  who  need  foigiveness,  not  yon.  Do  not 
speak  so.  kindly,  sir,  do  not  speak  so  geoUy,  for 
it  goes  farther  to  break  my  heart  than  all  yoor 
sister's  harshness." 

*«  Hush,  bush  r*  said  the  old  soldier.  Do  not 
move  me,  there's  a  good  girl ;  but  listen  to  me, 
Helen,  for  I  wish  you  wd,  and  you  have  been 
tender  and  aOectionate  to  me  this  day,  when  I 
have  much  needed  it.  I  am  a  rough  okl  man, 
Helen,  and  know  not  bow  to  speak  gently ;  but 
I  would  fain  talk  to  you  about  yourself  before  I 
depart  from  this  place.  Listen  to  me,  then,  and 
do  not  think  I  mean  anything  but  kindness.  I 
hear  that  my  sister  has  been  hard  upon  you — 
driven  you  out  of  her  house — given  you  harsh 
names.  Nay,  never  shake  so :  she  is  a  bitter 
woman,  Helen,  to  all  faults  but  her  own ;  and 
I  am  sure,  if  you  have  any,  ihey  have  been  but 
too  much  geoth'ness.  Why,  I  remember  you 
as  a  little  child  in  your  good  father's  time. 
There  now,  you  weep !     I  know  not  how  to 
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speak  to  you.  But  neyer  mind,  Fll  talk  no  more 
about  yourself.  But,  whatever  be  your  faults, 
Helen,  take  my  advice :  go  to  your  uncle,  tell 
him  all.  He  will  forgive  you,  for  he  is  a  good 
man  at  heart,  and  loves  you ;  and,  besides — " 

'*  Oh  no,  no  !"  cried  Helen,  '*  I  cannot  go  to 
him,  for  his  look  would  kill  me.  Rose,  so  kind 
and  good,  so  gentle  to  the  faults  of  others,  she 
too  persuaded  me  to  go  to  him :  but  you  do  not 
know  tiim.  He  is  good  ^nd  kind,  and  loves  me 
weii,  It  is  true,  but  he  is  not  forgiving.  Besides, 
bow  can  I  go  there  1  How  can  I  see  him  with- 
out meeting — "  and  she  gave  a  quick  shudder, 
without  concluding  the  sentence. 

**  Ay,"  said  the  wounded  man,  *'  that  must  be 
thought  of  But  all  this  is  partly  your  uncle's 
own  fault,  Helen,  I  warned  him,  when  he  put 
you  with  my  sister,  that  he  was  giving  his  dove 
to  a  vulture  :  I  told  him  it  would  be  your  ruin  ; 
but  none  of  those  people  heeded  the  old  soldier. 
They  followed  their  own  plans,  and  thought 
plain  truth  foolishness.  Hark !  do  you  not  hear 
hwrses  ?  It  is  good  old  Estoo,  come  to  see  his 
dying  leader." 

The  next  moment  there  was  a  knock  at  the 
chamber  door,  and  before  any  one  could  say 
**  Come  in,"  it  opened,  and  the  tall,  bony  figure 
of  Estoc,  clothed  in  armour,  such  as  was  worn 
in  that  day,  but  with  the  headpiece  laid  aside, 
appeared  striding  up  with  his  wide  steps  to  the 
bedside  of  the  wounded  commander. 
**  How  goes  it,  sirl"  he  cried,  "  how  goes  itl" 
*'  Fast,  Estoc,  fast !"  answered  the  old  knight. 
"  I  am  glad  you  have  come,  for  there  is  much 
to  talk  about  before  I  go.  Helen,  dear  child, 
run  away  for  a  while,  and  take  some  repose  and 
refreshment,  for  you  have  scarcely  tasted  aught 
since  I  have  been  here.  She  has  been  an  angel 
to  me,  Estoo — like  my  own  child." 

"  Thank  you,  mademoiselle,  thank  yon,"  cried 
Estoc,  taking  her  hand  and  kissing  it,  while  she 
turned  away  her  bead ;  **  Grod  will  bless  you  for 
it!" 

The  tears  rolled  over  Helen's  cheeks;  and 
saying,  "  Call  me  when  you  want  me,  sir,**  she 
left  the  room. 

For  more  than  an  hour  the  old  Commander 
de  Liancourt  and  Estoc  remained  together, 
while  Helen,  at  the  window  of  a  room  above, 
sat  and  gazed  out  upon  the  sky,  seeing  the  last 
rays  of  light  fade  away,  and  the  stars  look  forth 
one  by  one.  **  Ah  !**  she  said  to  herself,  as  she 
watched  them,  "  other  lights  come  in  the  heav- 
ens when  the  sun  sets,  but  there  is  none  so 
bright  as  that  which  is  gone.  The  moon,  too, 
may  rise  with  her  pale  beams,  but  it  is  still 
night,  shine  she  ever  so  brightly." 

At  length  the  surgeon  arrived,  and  went  in 
again.  The  next  moment  he  sent  for  Helen  to 
aid  him ;  but  when  she  entered  the  old  com- 
mander's room,  she  found  that  he  would  not 
suffer  his  wound  to  be  meddled  with. 

**  It  is  of  no  avail.  Master  Surgeon,"  he  said ; 
"  I  know  I  am  dying.  You  can  do  no  good,  and 
you  do  but  torture  me.  Let  the  ball  alone ;  it 
J.uS  performed  iu  work  right  well ;  you  only 
Kiake  it  angry  with  your  probes.  Put  on  a  cool 
cataplasm  if  you  will,  and  tell  me  about  what 
hour  will  be  the  end,  for  I  see  in  your  face  that 
Tou  know  what  I  say  is  true.  I  would  not  go 
out  of  the  world  like  a  heaUien ;  but  the  Church 
is  the  only  surgeon  for  me." 


The  man  of  healing  answered  in  a  vague  and 
doubtful  manner,  but  assured  th^  old  soklier 
that  there  was  no  inunediate  danger ;  and,  after 
some  vain  persuasions,  to  the  end  that  he  might 
once  more  examine  the  wound  minutely,  he 
took  his  leave,  aAer  having  applied  what  he 
thought  fit  externally. 

Helen  was  about  to  follow,  and  leave  the 
commander  and  his  friend  together  once  more, 
but  the  wounded  man  called  her  to  him  and 
bade  her  stay.  "  Here  is  Estoc  will  be  a  friend 
to  you,  Helen,  when  1  am  gone,"  he  said  ;  "  bat 
listen  to  me,  poor  child,  and  do  that  w^hich  is 
for  your  own  good,  and  for  that  of  others.  I 
pressed  you,  a  little  while  ago,  to  go  to  your 
uncle  for  your  own  sake,  but  now  I  ask  it  for 
the  sake  of  those  who  were  once  dear  to  you. 
You  used  to  love  Rose  d'Albret:  I  think  you 
do  so  stills" 

"  Oh  !  that  I  do,"  cried  Helen,  clasping  her 
bands. 

"Well,  then,"  said  the  commander,  "her 
whole  happiness,  her  future  welfare  and  peace,, 
may  altogether  depend  upon  your  going  to 
Manay,  and  with  your  own  lips  telling  Walter 
de  la  Tremblade  all  that  has  happened  to  you." 
"  Then  I  will  go  directly,"  cried  Helen,  eager- 
ly, though  sadly,  **  I  will  go  directly,  if  I  die  the 
next  moment.  But  does  he  not  know  the  whole 
already  1" 

"  I  think  not,"  replied  Estoc,  who  stood  near. 
"I  don't  think  Madame  de  Chazeul  has  told 
him  anything,  for  the  good  man  who  spoke  to- 
me about  it  said  she  would  kill  him  if  she  Iniew 
that  he  had  mentioned  anything.  But  he  thought 
you  hardly  treated,  mademoiselle,  and  wished 
me  to  speak  to  the  commander  about  it,  that 
the  matter  might  be  inquired  into." 

Helen  covered  her  face  and  sat  and  mosed, 
till  at  length  the  wounded  man  woke  her  from 
her  painful  dreams,  whatever  they  were,  by 
saying,  in  a  compassionate  tone,  **  Ah !  my 
poor  girl,  you  suffer  worse  than  I  do,  for  your 
pains  are  of  the  heart.'* 

"I  will  go,  sir,  I  will  go!"  cried  Helen; 
"  though  it  is  very  bitter  so  to  do,  yet  I  will  go, 
if  it  can  serve  Mademoiselle  d'Albret  even  in 
the  very  least." 

"  It  may  serve  her  much,  young  lady,"  said 
Estoc.  "  As  this  sad  aflciir  has  happened,  and 
she  has  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Leaguers, 
beyond  all  doubt  they  will  send  her  to  Manay ; 
and  then  the  old  story  will  begin  again,  and  no 
devUtsh  scheme  will  be  too  bad  to  drive  her  to 
marry  Monsieur  de  Chazeul." 

"Oh  no,  no,  no!"  cried  Helen,  vehemently; 
"  he  wUl  betray  her— he  will  make  her  misera- 
ble, as  he  has  made  me.  What  right  has  be  to- 
marry  hert"  she  continued,  with  her  brow  «ion-> 
tracted  and  a  wild  look  coming  into  her  eyee. 
"  Is  he  not  married  already  1  Is  he  not  con- 
tracted by  oaths  that  he  cannot  break  t" 
"  Ay,  but  he  will  break  them,"  replied  Estoc. 
*•  I  rave,  I  rave !"  said  He>en,  after  a  mo- 
ment's pause ;  **  he  has  broken  them  already — 
every  vow  he  made— «very  pledge  he  gave — 
every  oath  he  took !  and  what  at  should  he  hesi- 
tate 1  But  how  can  I  prevent  this  ?  What  can 
I  do  to  avert  it!" 

"  Much,"  answered  the  oommander.  "  Your 
uncle,  Helen,  has  been  one  of  the  prime  movers 
in  all  this.    Without  him  they  could  do  little. 
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for  he  is  a  skOfoI  and  a  scbeming  man,  not 
moTed  by  the  same  passions  that  both  prompt 
and  embarrass  him.  What  are  his  motives  or 
his  views,  I  know  not ;  but,  pardit,  right  sore 
am  I,  when  once  he  hears  how  yon  have  been 
treated,  he  will  hnd  means  to  frustrate  all  their 
plots,  and  to  save  your  dear  Rose  by  one  means 
or  another." 

•*  Yes,  yes,  he  will,  he  win,"  cried  Helen ; 
**  I  know  he  will,  if  it  be  bot  in  revenge.  Oh ! 
he  never  wants  means  to  work  his  own  will. 
My  poor  father  used  to  say  be  had  mled  all  his 
family  from  infancy.  But  I  will  go  at  all  risks, 
at  any  cost  Yet,*'  she  added,  hanging  her 
head,  '<  yet  I  could  wish  that  it  were  possible 
for  me  to  avoid  that  cruel  and  hard-hearted  man 
whom  1  must  see  if  I  go  there  openly." 

**0h!  that  will  be  easily  managed,"  said 
£r;tnc  ;  **  I  will  answer  for  that,  mademoiselle, 
for  I  took  care  to  ensure  myself  and  my  good 
commander  here  the  means  of  entering  the 
chateau  of  Marzay  when  we  liked.  God  forbid 
that  I  should  use  it  wrongly !  But  1  foresaw 
the  time  might  come  when,  in  justice  to  our- 
selves or  ot^rs,  we  might  need  to  stand  face 
to  face  with  those  who  have  been  plotting  so 
darkly  against  people  whose  rights  they  should 
have  protected." 

**  You  are  right,  Estoc,  you  are  right,"  said 
rhe  old  commander,  whose  voice  was  growing 
freble  with  fatigue  of  speaking  so  much.  **  You 
are  right,  my  good  friend.  I  thought  not  of  that 
precaution,  but  it  was  a  wise  one.  Have  you 
got  the  key  of  the  postern,  then !" 

"No,"  answered  Estoc;  »*that  woak)  be 
missed  ;  but  I  have  got  a  key  to  the  chapel, 
which,  as  no  one  uses  that  way  in  or  out,  will 
oever  be  wanted  by  any  one  but  ourselves." 

Helen  raised  her  eyes  and  smiled,  with  the 
first  look  of  satisfaction  that  her  countenance 
had  borne  since  she  had  been  driven  from  the 
chateau  of  Cbazeul.  *'  That  makes  all  easy," 
she  said ;  **  for  not  only  can  I  enter  by  that 
means,  but  dear  Rose  d*Albret  can  come  out ; 
and  oh !  what  would  I  give  to  guide  her  back 
•gain  to  liberty  and  him  she  loves  1" 

But  Estoc  shook  his  head.  **  That  may  not 
be  so  easy,"  he  answered :  **  now  they  are  once 
upon  their  guard,  they  will  watch  her  closely. 
She  will  henceforth  be  a  prisoner  indeed.  Her 
only  hope  is  in  the  priest,  mademoiselle.  Gain 
his  aid  for  us,  and  we  are  secure.** 

"  I  will  try,"  answered  Helen,  «*  I  will  try. 
Bat  kK>k,"  she  continued,  touching  Estoe's  arm, 
and  speaking  in  a  low  yoioe,  '*  Monsieur  de 
Liancourt  seems  weary,  and  asleep,  I  think.** 

Estoc  bent  down  his  head  and  gazed  in  the 
sick  nun's  face  by  the  pale  light  of  a  lamp  that 
stood  upon  the  table.  He  almost  feared,  from 
all  that  he  had  seen,  that  what  Helen  imagined 
slumber  was  the  repose  of  death ;  but  as  he 
leaned  over  him,  he  saw  a  red  spot  upon  the 
cheek,  and  beard  the  quick  low  breath  come  and 
go ;  and,  taming  to  her  again,  he  whispered, 
"  He  sleeps ;  that  is  a  good  sign.  I  will  sit  with 
him  till  he  wakes.** 

"No,  no,"  answered  Helen,  "Iftaye  roe  to 
watch  hire.  You  take  some  repof  e ;  I  neither 
want  it  nor  could  obtain  it.** 

Estoc  accordingly  left  her,  gaining  the  door 
as  ooiaelessly  as  he  coaM.  Then,  elearing  the 
ball  of  all  the  persons  by  whom  it  was  now 


crowded,  he  seated  himself  on  a  bench,  ata 
some  bread  and  drank  some  wine,  and  leaning- 
his  head  upon  his  hand,  soon  fell  into  slum- 
ber, with  that  easy  conmiand  over  the  drowsy; 
god  which  is  often  acquired  by  those  habitu- 
ated to  the  labours  and  the  dangers  of  the  camp.- 
It  was  past  one  o'clock  and  all  the  noises  of 
the  house  was  still.  The  fanner  and  his  family 
had  retired  to  rest,  the  soldiers  and  attendants 
were  seekins  slumber  in  the  kitchen  and  the 
barn,  when  Helen  de  la  Tremblade  opened  the 
door  between  the  sick  man's  chamber  and  the 
hall,  and  called  "  Estoc !  Estoc !  Monsieur  de 
Lianoourt  is  awake,"  she  added,  as  he  started 
up ;  and  then  continned,  in  a  lower  tone,  **  he  is 
very  ill— there  is  a  terrible  change— come  quick, 
come  quick !" 

Estoc  followed  in  haste:  and,  approaching 
the  wounded  man*s  side,  he  saw  too  clearly 
the  change  she  spoke  of,  that  awful  change 
which  precedes  dissolution ;  that  inexpressible 
dim  shade,  that  cold,  unearthly  looic,  never,, 
never  to  be  mistaken.  Fever  may  banish  the 
rose  from  the  cheek ;  the  eye  may  grow  pal» 
and  glassy ;  the  lip  may  lose  its  red ;  and  sick- 
ness, heavy  sickness,  may  take  away  all  that  is 
beautiful  in  life ;  but  yet,  while  there  is  a  hope 
remaining,  the  countenance  of  man  never  as- 
•omes  that  hue  which  death  sends  before  him 
as  his  herald  on  the  way ;  and  there  it  was. 
To  the  eyes  of  Helen  it  was  strange  and  terri- 
ble, and  made  her  heart  sink,  though  she  knew 
not  all  it  meant ;  but  Estoc  had  seen  it  oAen,  andt 
knew  it  well ;  and  whispering  to  her,  *•  This  i» 
death  !'*  he  took  his  old  friend's  hand  in  his. 

"  Ah,  Estoc  !**  said  Monsieur  de  Liancourt^ 
'*  where  is  Helen  1  Come  nearer,  my  kind 
nurse ;  let  me  see  your  face,  for  my  eyes  grow 
dim.** 
**  Shall  I  send  for  a  priest,  air  t*'  asked  Helen. 
"  Not  yet,**  said  Monsieur  de  Liancor  jt,  "  for 
I  have  much  to  say.  Bring  me  my  cross  of 
St.  John.  Lay  it  on  my  breast,  that  I  may  die 
under  the  sundard  of  my  salvation.**  Helen 
hurried  to  get  it,  where  it  lay  with  the  armour 
and  clothes  in  which  he  had  been  dressed,  and 
placed  it  gently  on  bis  bosom  as  he  told  her. 
The  old  man  gaxed  wistfully  in  her  face  for  an 
instant,  and  then  said,  **  I  am  going,  Helen-^ 
fast.  If  I  had  lived,  I  would  have  been  a  father 
to  you.  Estoc,  will  you  protect  her— defend 
herl  Do  you  promise  met" 

**  I  do,  from  my  heart,**  replied  Estoa  "  Aa 
long  as  I  live,  she  shall  never  want  a  home  to 
receive  her,  or  an  arm  to  do  her  right.*' 

"  Kiss  the  cross !"  said  the  old  commander; 
and,  bending  down,  the  good  soldier  pressed  his. 
lips  upon  it,  as  it  lay  upon  his  dying  leader*a 
bosom. 

**  So  much  for  that,**  said  the  commander. 
**  When  I  am  gone,  Estoc,  give  her  all  that  I 
have  brought  with  me.  You  I  have  provided 
for  k>ng  ago.  See  me  buried  as  a  soldier  should 
be.  Lay  me  before  the  altar  at  Marzay,  and  bid 
the  priest  say  masses  for  my  soul.  Now  give 
me  the  papers,  that  I  may  explain  them  well.** 
Estoc  proceeded  to  the  comer  of  t!.e  room  in 
which  the  old  commander's  garments  had  ueen 
Uid  down  in  a  heap,  and  eearched  lor  some 
minutes  before  he  could  discover  the  packet  of 
papers  for  which  he  was  looKing.  He  found  it 
at  length,  and,  turning  round,  approached  the 
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tedside  where  Helen  de  la  Tremblade  sat 
watching  the  wounded  man.  She  held  his  band 
in  hers,  she  gazed  upon  hitn  eagerly  with  her 
beautiful  lips  slightly  open,  showing  the  fine 
pearly  teeth  within ;  and  as  the  light  of  the 
lamp  fell  upon  her,  she  was  certainly  as  fair  a 
creature  as  ever  man  beheld ;  but  there  was  a 
«ook  of  anxious  fear  in  her  eyes  that  startled 
Estoc,  and  made  him  harry  his  pace.  The 
•eyes  of  the  old  commander  were  closed,  and 
Helen  whispered,  '*  He  has  had  a  terrible  shud- 
der." 

**  Here  are  the  papers,  sir,^*  said  Estoc. 
The  old  man  made  no  answer  but  by  a  heavy 
fiigh. 

"  Send  for  a  priest,  quick,"  cried  Estoc ,  and 
Helen  running  hastily  from  the  room,  woke  one 
of  the  soldiers  in  the  kitchen,  and  despatched 
him  to  the  village  in  baste.  When  she  returned 
to  the  chamber,  however,  all  was  still ;  and, 
.approaching  with  her  light  foot  the  bedside,  she 
saw  Esloc  with  his  arms  folded  across  his  chest, 
and  his  eyes,  glistening  with  an  tin  wonted  tear. 
6xed  upon  the  countenance  of  his  old  friend  and 
Jeader,  from  which  all  expression  seemed  to 
have  passed  away.  She  listened  but  coiild  hear 
no  breath.  The  lips  were  motionless  ;  the  breast 
bad  ceased  to  heave;  the  hand,  which  he  had 
lately  held  in  her  own,  had  fallen  languidly  on 
the  bed  ;  the  other,  by  a  last  movement,  had 
been  brought  to  rest  upon  the  cross  which  lay 
upon  his  bosom.  Life  had  passed  away,  ap- 
parently in  an  instant,  and  the  sufferings  of  the 
£tout  old  siddier  were  at  an  end. 

The  moment  after,  several  of  the  men,  who 
bad  been  awakent^  by  a  voice  calling  to  one 
•of  them  to  seek  a  priest,  crept  into  the  room  to 
«ee  their  good  leader  once  nmre  before  he  died  ; 
and  Estoc,  brushing  away  the  moisture  from 
bis  eyes  with  the  back  of  his  hand,  turned  to- 
"wards  them,  saying,  "  You  may  come  forward. 
Tou  cannot  disturb  him  now.  He  is  gone ;  and 
a  better  heart,  a  stouter  hand,  a  kinder  spirit, 
never  lived,  my  friends.  Few  there  are  like 
bim  lefl ;  and  we,  at  least,  never  shall  see  such 
another.  God  have  mercy  on  his  soul,  and  on 
ours  too." 

Thus  saying,  he  knelt  down,  murmured  a 
prayer,  and  kissed  the  hand,  still  warm  with  the 
life  that  was  departed.  The  soldiers  did  the 
aame  one  by  one,  and  then  carried  the  tidings 
to  their  fellows  who  were  still  asleep.  Start- 
ing up  as  they  had  lain  down,  they  all  ran  hasti- 
ly into  the  room ;  and,  of  course,  among  the 
number,  there  were  many  different  ways  of  ex- 
pressing their  grief.  Most  of  them,  however, 
had  tears  in  their  eyes,  and  one  man  wished 
aloud  that  he  knew  the  hand  that  fired  the  shot. 
•*  Fy,"  said  Esloc,  ♦'  it  was  the  chance  of  bat- 
tle. No  soldier  bears  revenge  for  anything  done 
in  fair  fight.  He  has  sent  many  t<»  their  account, 
and  now  is  sent  himself;  but,  by  the  grace  of 
God,  his  is  no  heavv  one,  and  he  will  find  mercy 
for  that." 

There  was  a  momentary  pause,  and  then  two 
or  three  of  the  soldiers  whis{>cred  together,  after 
which,  one  of  them,  sieppinir  forward,  said, 
**  Will  you  lead  us,  Monsieur  Estoo  ?" 

*•  I  am  not  a  rich  man,  n»y  friends,"  said  the 
old  soldier,  *' and  cannot  pay  you  as  the  good 
commander  did.  What  I  have,  however,  you 
sbaU  freely  share.;  and  if  you  are  willing  to 


serve  the  king  as  you  have  done  this  day  I  will 
lead  you  willingly  in  that  cause." 

"  We  will  light  in  none  other,"  replied  the 
man  who  spoke  for  the  rest ;  **  and  as  for  pay, 
we  will  take  our  chance,  so  that  we  have  food 
and  arms." 

'•That  we  will  always  find,"  replied  Estoc; 
♦♦  but  we  have  a  duty  here  to  perform  before 
anything  else.  We  must  carry  the  corpse  to 
Marzay,  and  fulfil  our  dead  leader's  last  com- 
mands ;  then  we  will  seek  the  king ;  and  if  he 
cannot  entertain  us  himself,  we  shall  easily  find 
some  banner  under  which  to  fight  upon  his  side." 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

It  was  about  two  o'clock  in  the  day  when 
the  party  of  the  Duke  of  Nemours  entered  the 
little  town  of  Maintenon,  for  that  prince  hurried 
along  his  prisoners  at  a  rapid  rate,  although  he 
was  aware  that,  the  main  body  of  fugitives  from 
the  field  of  Ivry  having  taken  a  difl[erent  direc- 
tion, he  was  less  likely  to  be  pursued  than  if  he 
had  followed  the  same  course  towards  Mantes. 
As  he  approached  Maintenon,  indeed,  he  some- 
what slackened  his  speed,  and  gave  orders  for 
putting  his  men  into  better  order;  and  before 
he  reached  the  gates,  he  brought  his  own  horse, 
and  those  of  the  rest,  to  a  walk,  as  if  quietly 
marching  through  the  country. 

All  appearance  of  flight  and  apprehension 
was  banished;  and  De  Montigni  heard  one  of 
the  soldiers,  speaking  to  a  citizen  as  they  enter- 
ed, declare,  that  they  had  had  a  skirmish  at  Ivry, 
in  which  the  king  had  been  defeated  and  driven 
back.  A  somewhat  bitter  smile  curled  his  lip; 
hut  he  made  no  observation ;  and  the  good  towns- 
man, shaking  his  head  with  a  doubtful  look,  re- 
plied, 

**  Ay,  it  may  be  so ;  but  different  tidings  are 
about  the  place  ;  and  if  you  have  won  a  battle, 
why  are  you  marching  away  from  the  field  T" 

"Why,  Coquini"  replied  the  soldier,  readily, 
"  because  we  are  carrying  the  tidings  to  Char- 
tres,  with  orders  to  the  governor  to  send  out 
his  people  and  cut  off  the  fugitives  from  Alen- 
9on." 

Stin  the  man  looked  unconvinced ;  but  the 
soldier  rode  on  after  his  troop ;  and  the  duke 
stopped  in  the  town  two  hours  to  refresh  his 
horses.  While  there,  he  sent  for  the  officer 
commanding  in  the  place,  and  held  a  long  pri- 
vate conversation  with  him,  which  afforded  an 
opportunity  to  De  Montigni  and  Rose  d'Albret 
to  speak  together  unnoticed  for  the  first  lime 
since  their  capture.  The  duke  had  ordered  din- 
ner to  be  prepared,  and  had  courteously  invited 
them  to  partake  of  it,  leaving  them  alone  in  the 
dining  hall  of  the  inn  while  he  held  his  commu- 
nication with  the  governor  without.  But  though 
it  was  a  solace  and  a  romibrt  to  both  of  them 
to  be  enabled  to  p<»ur  iheir  griefs  and  anxieties 
into  each  other's  bosom,  yet  their  conference 
was  a  sad  and  fruitless  one,  for  they  could  ar- 
range no  plai  of  action  for  the  future,  they  bould 
extract  no  h.  ue  from  the  painful  situation  in 
which  they  we  "  pla<-e«l.  All  they  could  do  was 
lo  promise  and  repronjise  faith  and  constancy 
to  each  other,  and  to  wait  U\x  comint;  events  in 
the  hope  of  ultimate  Otliverance.     De  Montigni 
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tbqod  no  dlAculty  in  bindmg  Rose  to  fly  with 
faim  wbenever  the  opportunity  should  offer,  antl 
each  Towed  to  the  other  to  look  upon  their  eo- 
gagemeot  as  complete  and  inviolable,  whatever 
means  might  be  employed  to  break  it.  . 

**  Let  Qs  regard  ourselves  as  wedded,  dearest 
Rose,"  said  I>e  Montigni,  "  and  fear  not  for  the 
Tesok.  The  king  is  each  day  gaining  advan- 
tages orer  his  enemy.  This  footion  must  soon 
4ie  crushed,  notwithstanding  the  assistance  it 
receives  from  Spain ;  my  ransom  will  soon  be 
agreed  upon ;  and  should  they  attempt  to  detain 
my  bride,  I  will  deliver  her,  should  need  be, 
with  the  strong  hand.^  If  bloodshed  be  the  re- 
sult, let  Chazeul  answer  for  it.  The  faolt  is 
liiB,  not  mine." 

^  Oh !  no^  no !"  cried  Roa9,  "  do  nothing  rash- 
ly, Lottis.  I  am  years,  will  be  ever  yours.  Bet- 
ter to  wait  for  months— ay,  even  for  years,  than 
4^  your  hands  in  kindred  blood.  But  I  will 
trust  that  there  is  no  need  for  such  t^rible 
^deeds.  When  once  the  king's  authority  is  at 
^  established,  Monsieur  de  Liancourt  wiU  soon 
yidd  to  it.  He  is  not  one  of  those  who  will 
hold  oat  to  the  last  in  favour  of  a  failing  cavse. 
Bat,  at  all  events,"  she  added,  as  the  door  open- 
ed, '*  be  the  time  long  or  short,  be  the  trial  hard 
or  Kght,  I  am  yours  forever." 

SIto  knew  not  how  hard  that  trial  was  to  be. 

As  she  spoke,  the  Duke  of  Nemours,  with  one 
or  two  of  the  gentlemen  attached  to  him,  enter- 
ed th$  room,  and  the  meal  which  be  had  order- 
ed was  soon  after  served.  The  irritation  under 
whieh  he  had  laboured  on  account  of  the  loss 
of  the  battle,  when  first  De  Montigni  and  his 
frhr  companion  had  fallea  into  his  hands,  had 
passed  away,  and  towards  Rose  d^Albret,  at 
least,  be  had  resumed  ail  that  eourtesy  for 
which  he  was  renowned.  To  De  Montigni  his 
demeanour  was  varying  and  uncertain  ;  never, 
indeed,  retoroing  to  the  harsh  radeness  which 
be  had  at  first  displayed,  but  sometimes  cold 
and  icy,  soaietimes  gay  and  ahnost  kind.  He 
was  a  prince  who  had  acquired,  without  much 
oanse,  a  high  reputation  throughout  Europe,  and 
De  Montigni  knew  him  by  report  to  be  brave  to 
«  fiwh,  generous  to  prodigality,  and  affiacting  a 
chivaboos  tone  in  his  conduct  and  manners ; 
hot  be  was  not  aware  of  the  fauhs  which  after- 
ward developed  themselves  so  renuirkably,  and 
cansed  the  dake*s  ruin  and  his  death — selfish- 
neas,  ambition,  tyrannical  severity,  and  a  wild 
vanity,  that  led  him  to  over-estimate  in  all 
things  his  own  abilities  and  his  own  import- 


As  they  sat  together  at  the  table  for  a  time, 
the  fairer  points  of  the  duke*a  character  were 
ahme  exhibited  to  his  prisoners.  He  addressed' 
De  Montigni  more  than  once,  pressed  Rose  to 
partake  of  the  meal  before  them,  spoke  of  the 
evenu  of  the  battle,  and  even  lauded  highly  the 
skill  and  character  of  the  king.  The  young  bar- 
on deceived  himself  into  the  belief' that  these 
external  signs  of  a  high  and  noble  nature  might 
be  the  genuine  indications  of  the  heart,  and  be 
resolved  to  cast  himself  upon  his  generosity,  to 
explain  to  him  the  circumstances  in  which  he 
stood,  and  to  beseech  him  to  refrain,  at  least  for 
a  short  period,  from  placing  Mademoiselle  d*AI- 
bret  in  the  power  of  those  who  were  but  too 
hkely  to  niisoso  the  opportunity.  As  if  to  check 
him  in  such  purposes,  almost  the  next  moment 
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Nemours  resumed  towards  him  his  haughty  and 
overbearing  manner ;  and  thus  he  went  on  from 
time  to  time,  at  one  moment  appearing  to  forget 
that  De  Montigni  was  an  adversary  and  a  pris- 
oner, and  the  next  treating  him  almost  as  if  he 
were  a  oondemned  criminal. 

Aller  the  space  of  repose  I  have  mentioned, 
the  march  towards  Chartres  was  resumed,  but 
the  pace  at  which  they  proceeded  was  now 
slow;  and  before  they  reached  that  fair  old 
town,  the  sun  set  in  ckmdless  splendour,  and 
the  stars  looked  out  in  the  sky.  Weary;  silent, 
anxious,  and  distressed.  Rose  d'Albret  rode  on, 
replying  to  the  frequent  attentions  of  Nemours 
with  but  a  mooosyUable,  tUl  at  length  they 
reached  the  gates,  where  they  were  detained 
during  a  few  minutes,  for  the  news  of  the  de- 
feat of  Ivry  had  already  reached  the  city,  and 
ail  was  anxious  precaution  to  guard  agamst 
surprise.  At  length  the  party  was  admitted; 
torches  were  procured  at  the  corps  de  garde ; 
and  by  their  red  and  gk>omy  light,  fiashing  upon 
the  tall  houaes  with  their  manifold  small  win- 
dows, the  cava^^de  wound  on,  through  the 
narrow  streets,  towards  the  castle. 

Intelligence  of  the  arrival  of  the  Duke  of 
Nemours  had  been  sent  on  to  the  governor  from 
the  gates,  and  the  outer  court  of  the  citadel  was 
filled  with  gentlemen  and  officera  when  the 
party  entered.  Nemoura  dismounted  from  his 
horse  as  soon  as  he  had  ^ven  the  word  to  haJt, 
and,  advancing  to  a  stern-looking,  middle-aged 
man,  who  seemed  to  be  the  chief  of  those  pres- 
ent, he  embraced  him,  saying, 

*'  Well,  Monsieur  de  la  Bourdasi^res,  I  have 
come  to  you  sooner  than  I  expected.  We  have 
been  badly  served  at  Ivry,  and  the  foreign 
troops  have  once  more  betrayed  oar  confidence. 
However,  I  bring  two  prisoners  with  me  or 
at  least  one,"  he  added,  **for  the  lady  is  not  a 

Ertsoner,  and  of  her  I  will  speak  to  yoa  by-and- 
y,  if  you  will  have  the  goodness  now  to  place 
her  for  the  time  under  the  protection  of  Madame 
de  la  Bourdasi^res." 

The  goremor  aeemed  to  ask  a  qaestion  which 
De  Montigni  did  not  hear ;  but  Nemoura  replied 
immediately, «'  Oh,  yes,  of  the  highest.  It  ia 
Mademoiselle  d'AUuiet,  the  daughter  of  the  late 
Count  de  Marennes." 

**  Right  willini^y,"  replied  the  governor. 
"  We  will  give  her  what  poor  entertainment  we 
can ;"  and,  advancing  with  Nemours  to  the  aide 
of  Rose's  Jennet,  he  assisted  her  to  dismooot, 
saying,  «*  My  wife  wUl  be  most  happy  to  enter- 
tain yoa,  Mademoiselle  d*A]bret." 

Rose  tamed  an  anxious  look  towards  De 
Montigni,  who  sprang  firom  his  horse,  and,  ap- 
proaching her  before  any  one  oould  interfere, 
took  her  hand,  aaying,  "  I  am  rejowed  to  find 
yoa  placed  under  such  protection,  dearest 
Rose." 

The  governor  turned  a  grave  &nd  inqunring 
look  towards  him ;  but  De  Montigni  added, 
k)ud  enough  for  all  to  hear,  *'  De  not  fear.  The 
contract  for  our  marriage  between  your  father 
and  my  uncle  cannot  be  broken,  let  them  do 
what  they  will." 

**  Come,  come,  enough  of  this,  sir !"  said  the 
Duke  of  Nemours ;  and  the  governor,  taking 
Rose  by  the  hand,  led  her  awi»v  '»•*    .^e  castle. 

"Monsieur  de  Nemours,'  said  the  young 
nobleman,  as  soon  as  she  was  gone,  '*  I  am  your 
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prisoner,  and  I  cannot  blame  yoa  for  seizing  the 
momentary  advantage  you  had  olttained  to 
make  me  so.  I  know  the  reputation  of  the 
Duke  of  Nemours  too  well  to  suppose  that  he 
will  show  any  want  of  courtesy  towards  one 
placed  in  such  a  situation  ;  I  therefore  demand 
to  1)6  put  to  ransom,  and  tliat  wiUH)ut  further 
delay,  according  to  the  common  customs  and 
usages  of  war.** 

Nemours  gazed  at  him  for  an  instant  from 
bead  to  fmit,  and  then  turning  on  his  liecl,  re- 
plied, **  I  will  consider  of  it,  sir." 

A  sharp  reply  was  springing  to  De  Montigni's 
lips,  but  he  repressed  it,  recollecting  bow  much 
the  fate  of  himself  and  one  most  dear  to  him 
might  depend  upon  the  man  to  whom  he  was 
speaking.  The  colour  came  in  bis  cheek,  bow- 
ever,  and  he  bit  bis  lip  to  keep  down  the  anger 
which  could  scarcely  be  suppressed,  while  Ne- 
mours, calling  one  of  bis  gentlemen  to  him, 
gave  some  directions  in  a  low  tone. 

*'Take  a  parole  from  his  servant,**  he  said 
aloud,  in  conclusion,  **  and  let  him  have  free  in- 
gress and  egress  to  wait  upon  his  master.  As 
to  the  chamber,  speak  with  some  of  the  people 
of  Monsieur  de  la  Bourdasieres  about  it  ;*'  and 
then,  turning  round  to  De  Montigni  again,  he 
added  '*  we  shall  meet  to-morrow,  sir;  in  the 
mean  time,  good-night.'* 

Thus  saying,  be  walked  away  and  entered 
tbe  castle,  marshalled  by  some  of  the  officers  of 
the  governor.  De  Montigni  remained  for  a 
moment  or  two,  while  the  followers  of  Nemours 
and  the  people  assembled  in  the  court  conversed 
together  round  about  him  in  regard  to  the 
events  of  the  day,  and  many  an  anxious  inqui- 
ry was  addressed  to  those  who  had  shared  in 
the  battle  as  to  tbe  course  which  it  had  taken, 
and  the  result  which  it  was  likely  to  produce, 
Each  man  answered  according  to  his  partictilar 
character  and  disposition.  Some  made  light  of 
it ;  asserted  that  it  could  scarcely  be  called  a 
battle  lost ;  that  Mayenne  was  at  the  head  of 
nearly  as  many  men  as  ever ;  and  that,  though 
the  enemy  did  possess  the  field,  they  had  paid 
dearly  for  it.  Others  more  sincere  or  more 
alarmed,  acknowledged  that  at  least  it  bad  been 
a  complete  rout ;  that  each  bad  fled  as  best  he 
could ;  and  that  the  king  was  pursuing  Mayenne, 
sword  in  hand,  towards  Mantes.  Others  con- 
tented themselves  with  a  significant  shrug  of 
the  shoulders,  or  a  simple  exclamation  of  anger 
and  mortification;  but,  upon  tbe  whole,  the 
governor's  oflloers  easily  divined  that  a  great 
victory  had  been  won  by  the  Rojralists^a  ter- 
rible defeat  sustained  by  their  own  party. 

At  length,  the  gentleman  to  whom  Nemours 
had  last  spoken,  and  who  had  been  conversing 
with  another  man  at  some  distance,  advanced 
towards  De  Montigni,  aaying,  **Now,  Mon- 
sieur le  Baron,  if  you  will  follow  me  and  Mon- 
sieur de  la  Haye,  we  will  show  you  to  your 
chamber.  Come  hither,**  be  continued,  beckon- 
ing to  De  Montigni's  servant,  who  had  been 
taken  with  him;  **you  can  wait  upon  your 
master  till  he  is  ransomed,  so  you  will  see 
where  he  lodges  ;'*  and,  leading  the  way  with 
the  otbcer  to  whom  be  bad  been  speaking,  he 
conducted  tbe  young  nobleman  into  the  castle. 
Fcdiowing  the  walls,  which  in  those  days  were 
extensive,  he  approached  a  small  detached 
buiMioig,  irhjch  seemed  to  be  used  as  a  house 


of  refreshment  for  toe  soldiery,  or  what  wer 
should,  in  the  present  day,  call  the  canteen. 

The  lower  story  was  thronged  with  men 
drinking  and  talking;  but,  walking  through  the 
passage,  they  reached  a  narrow  and  ill-con- 
structed stairs,  which  led  to  some  rooms  atx>ve. 
In  one  of  these  was  found  a  bed,  a  table,  and 
a  chair,  all  of  the  homeliest  description.  The 
casements  were  not  in  the  best  state  of  repair, 
and  no  curtains  were  there  to  keep  out  the 
glare  of  day  or  tbe  winds  of  night.  The  walls 
were  in  the  rough  primeval  stale  in  wliich  the 
hands  of  the  mason  had  left  them,  and  every- 
thing bore  an  aspect  of  misery  and  discomfort, 
not  very  consoling  to  the  eyes  of  the  captive." 

This,  he  was  informed,  was  to  be  his  abodft 
while  he  remained  in  the  city  of  the  Druids  ; 
and  well  knowing  that  remonstrance  was  in 
vain,  he  seated  himself  in  the  solitary  chair, 
while  the  officer  of  Nemours  took  tbe  parole  of 
his  servant,  and  then,  making  a  cold  bow  to 
the  prisoner,  retired. 

De  Montigni  remained  in  silence,  with  hia 
head  resting  on  bis  hand,  for  a  moment  or  two, 
white  his  follower  gazed  on  him  with  a  discon- 
solate countenance;  but  at  length  the  maa 
ventured  to  interrupt  his  master's  revery  by 
saying,  "  This  is  a  strange  place  to  put  you  in, 
sir.  Not  very  civil)  pardie,  though  you  be  a 
prisoner.'* 

**  The  place  matters  little,  my  good  friend,** 
answered  the  young  nobleman.  '*  We  slept  in 
the  Alps  in  worse  abodes  than  this.  It  is  the 
being  a  prisoner  that  makes  the  lodging  had — 
and  at  such  a  time,  too!'*  he  added,  with  a^ 
bitter  sigh,  "  when  happiness  was  within  my 
grasp— when  the  cause  of  the  king  was  vic- 
torious—  when  another  minute  wouki  have- 
saved  us  both.** 

***Twas  unlucky  indeed,  sir,"  said  the  ser- 
vant. **■  They  say  fortune  changes  every  sevoQ 
years  ;  God  forbid  that  ours  should  last  as  long, 
for  we  have  made  a  sad  beginning  in  France. 
But,  at  all  events,  I  will  try  to  render  tbe  placa 
somewhat  more  comfortable  for  you,  sir.  Mo- 
ney will  do  anything  in  Chartres,  as  well  aa 
elsewhere.** 

"  Would  to  Heaven  it  wouM  get  me  out  of 
it  !'*  replied  De  Montigni.  "  He  will  never 
dare  refuse  to  put  me  to  ransom,  surely  V* 

"  I  do  not  know,  sir,"  rejoined  the  man.  "  I 
have  heard  that,  in  these  civil  wars,  they  have 
done  strange  things ;  but  if  be  do,  you  must 
make  your  escape,  sir ;  and,  as  I  was  saying, 
just  now,  money  can  do  everything.** 

De  Montigni  shook  bis  bead,  but  he  aufifered 
tbe  man  to  proceed  as  he  thought  fit  to  give 
the  chamber  an  air  of  greater  comfort.  A 
sconce  was  brought  up  from  below,  to  replace 
tbe  solitary  lamp  which  bad  been  left  by  the 
officer ;  a  piece  of  tapestry  was  obtained  from 
some  other  quarter  to  cover  the  window;  a 
bundle  of  rushes  was  found  to  strew  the  floor ; 
a  while  sheet  was  spread  over  the  bed,  to 
cover  the  somewhat  dirty  furniture  with  which 
it  had  been  previously  decorated  ;  .and,  thaoka 
to  the  proximity  of  the  canteen,  wine  and  pro- 
visions of  various  kinds  soon  ornamented  tbe 
table,  which  was  covered  with  one  of  those  fine 
white  cloths  for  which,  Le  Grand  assures  us, 
France  was  at  that  time  famous. 

But  when  the  door  opened  and  closed,  Da 
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llsatlgiii  saw  the  figure  of  a  aoUtier  either 
passing  to  aad  fro»  or  leaning  od  his  partisan ; 
and  be  (eU  hitterlj  Ihat  ha  waa  a  prisoner, 
witboul  power  to  alter  the  coarse  of  events 
which  were  talcing  place  around  him,  to  the 
destnictioD  of  all  hiA  hopes,  to  the  fruatratiun 
of  those  dreams  of  joy  in  which  he  had  io- 
diilged  but  a  few  hours  before.  With  the  usual 
course  of  bitter  and  unavailing  regret  io  a 
young  and  iDexperienced  mind,  he  reproached 
himself  for  not  having  done  every  act  that 
might  have  averted  the  misfortuoe  which  had 
fal^  upon  him.  He  blamed  hknself  for  hav- 
ing joined  the  battle  when  he  bad  no  occasion 
to  do  so ;  be  forgot  aU  the  inducements  and 
argomeots  to  which  his  mind  had  yielded  when 
bn  led  Rose  in  tbe  farm  at  Mamville,  in  order 
to  share  iit  the  glories  and  tbe  dangers  of  the 
field  of  Ivry.  Ue  next  regretted  that,  anxious 
to  bear  her  the  first  tidings  of  success,  he  had 
hurried  back  as  soon  as  be  saw  the  fight  irre- 
trievably tamed  against  the  Xieaffuers,  and  ac- 
knowledged that  he  ought  to  have  gone  on 
with  the  king  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy. 

He  who  knows  by  frequent  trial  tbe  falli- 
bility  of  human  judgment,  and  how  often  the 
beat  calcnlations  are  proved  false  by  the  unex- 
pected turns  of  fate,  judges  as  surely  as  he  can 
by  the  light  of  reason,  acts  resolutely  when 
bis  decision  is  formed,  and  leaves  the  res^  to 
the  will  of  Qod,  thanking  Him  who  alone  gives 
success  if  bis  efibrta  prove  effectual,  bowing 
without  self-condemnation  if  disappointment 
follows.  But  the  young  cannot  do  this ;  for  it 
is  the  invariable  fault  of  youth  to  attribute  too 
moeh  to  human  powers.  We  onl^  discover 
their  fi^bleness  when  we  have  tned  them; 
and  this  is  one  of  the  first  Jessons  of  earthly 
existence,  the  great  school  wherein  we  learn, 
or,  at  least,  may  acquire,  the  knowledge  that 
fits  us  for  a  higher  state  of  being.  The  world 
is  a  school,  and  we  are  but  schoolboys,  and  all 
that  we  obtain  is  destined  for  another  scene. 

The  night  which  De  Montigni  first  pasaed  aa 
a  prisoner  was  without  repose,  as  it  well 
might  be.  Had  his  busy  thoughts  permitted 
sleep  to  visit  his  eyelids  during  tbe  Qrst  five 
boars  of  the  night,  tbe  noises  which  rose  up 
from  below  would  have  effectually  banished 
tbe  gentle  guest ;  but  those  sounds  were  hardly 
heard  by  tbe  captive,  and,  long  afler  his  ser- 
rant  had  left  him,  he  sat  and  mused — now  re- 
viewing tbe  past ;  now  forming  airy  achemes 
for  the  future,  destroyed  as  soon  as  raised ; 
now  pondering  over  the  bitter  present  with  un- 
avaOing  anger  and  regret.  Shortly  after  day- 
light be  waa  np  and  dressed;  and  when  his 
servant  again  appeared,  he  sent  him  at  once  to 
the  Duke  of  Nemoors  to  know  when  he  wonid 
fix  his  ransom,  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
day.  Tbe  anawer  waa  cold  and  formal,  "  That 
Konsieor  de  Nemonrs  would  see  the  Baron  de 
Montigni  io  tbe  course  of  the  morning,  and 
wooM  then  inform  him  of  hia  intentiona.'* 

This  was  all  that  tbe  man  bad  been  able  to 
obtain ;  and,  for  many  another  impatient  boor, 
De  Montigni  paced  bis  narrow  chamber,  giving 
way  to  every  dark  and  painful  imagination,  till 
at  length  a  step  different  from  that  of  the  guard 
at  tbe  door,  was  heard  without,  about  an  hour, 
after  noon,  and  the  voice  of  the  Duke  of  Ne- 
waa  instantly  recognised  by  tbe  pri- 


soner, telling  the  soldier  he  might  retire  to  tha 
room  below. 

They  were  words  of  good  augury  to  the 
young  nobleman,  who  mentally  said,  **  He 
comes  to  name  my  ransom ;"  and  the  impres- 
sion was  farther  confirmed  by  the  cheerful  and 
courteous  countenance  of  the  duke,  who  enter- 
ed the  moment  after,  more  with  tbe  air  of  an 
old  acquaintance  than  a  captor. 

**  WoU,  Monsieur  de  M<mtigni,"  he  said^ 
'*  how  have  you  passed  the  night  1  By  heaven* 
they  have  assigned  you  but  a  paltry  lodging 
here.  Tie  none  of  my  doings,  this.  La  Buur- 
dasiere  ahould  have  known  better.** 

"  Tbe  lodging  matters  little,  my  tord,"  an- 
swered De  Montigni ;  '*  it  is  tbe  imprisonment 
that  is  painful ;"  and,  resolved  to  follow  tbe 
determination  he  had  formed  the  day  before, 
and  cast  himself  and  Rose  upon  the  generosity 
of  the  duke,  he  added,  **  Nor  is  it  my  own  cap- 
tivity that  is  the  most  grievous  to  roe.  It  is 
tbe  impriaonxnent  of  the  lady  you  found  with 
me." 

*'But  she  is  not  a  prisoner.  Monsieur  de 
Montigni,"  replied  Nemours;  ** therein  you 
have  made  a  mistake." 

"She  is  worse  than  a  prisoner,  my  lord 
duke,"  said  the  young  nobleman,  **  if  you  send 
her  back  to  the  chateau  of  Marzay.  Nay,  hear 
me  out,  my  k>rd.  I  have  ever  heard  that  the 
Duke  of  Nemoura  is  tbe  flower  of  the  French 
nobility  for  cbivalroua  generosity.  His  name 
haa  reached  me  even  in  Italy,  where  I  have  so 
long  sojourned ;  and  if,  when  I  entered  France, 
I  had  been  asked  on  whom  I  would  soonest 
rely  for  aid  and  protection  in  any  honourable 
enterprise,  I  should  have  answered  *on  Mon- 
sieur de  Nemours.*  Now,  my  lord,  I  will  tell 
you  the  plain  truth  regarding  the  situation  of 
myself  and  Mademoiselle  d'Albret,  and  if  your 
own  heart  will  suffer  you  to  send  her  back  to 
the  captivity  in  which  she  is  held  at  Marzay,  I 
am  much  miataken." 

He  then  proceeded  to  relate  the  circumstance 
In  which  he  had  found  Rose  on  his  return  from 
Italy ;  the  arta  that  had  been  employed  to  de- 
ceive them  both  ;  and  the  recourae  which  they 
had  had  to  flight  as  the  only  means  of  deliver- 
ing the  ladv  from  the  position  in  which  they 
had  placed  her.  Nemours  listened  with  a  va- 
rjring  countenance,  but  without  any  interrup- 
tion. At  one  moment  De  Montigni  thought  be 
waa  touched ;  at  another,  a  heavy  frown  came 
upon  his  brow  ;  at  another,  a  look  of  impatience 
passed  over  his  face,  as  if  he  were  tired  of  the 
tale ;  and  when  the  voung  nobleman  had  ended, 
he  replied  in  an  indifferent  tone,  "  AU  very  Iai- 
roentable,  Monaieur  de  Montigni ;  but  still,'  an- 
laaa  you  were  prepared  to  subscribe  to  the  Holy 
Catholic  Union,  I  should  not  be  justified  in  re* 
tatning  Blademoiaelle  d*Albret  ftom  her  guar- 
-••-"     Even  if  you  were,  indeed,  it  would  still 


dian. 


be  a  consideration  whether  the  long  services  of 
Monsieur  de  Chazeul  would  not  require  us  to 
bestow  the  hand  of  the  lady  upon  him,  rather 
than  upon  a  fresh  and  uncertain  convert." 

"  What  r»  exclaimed  De  Montigni,  haatily ; 
"  the  contract  with  her  father,  her  own  incli- 
nation, and  my  undoubted  right  to  count  for 
nothing !" 

"  I  am  no  lawyer,'*  answered  Nemours  cold- 
ly ;  "  I  know  nothing  of  contracts.    If  you  think 
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ycmrself  injured  in  regard  to  that  matter,  the 
ooarts  are  open  to  you." 

"Nay,  nay,  Monsieur  de  Nemours,"  cried 
de  Montigni,  **  do  nbt  for  your  own  good  name's 
sake  treat  the  matter  in  such  a  tone !  Do  not 
sanction  by  the  approval  of  the  Duke  of  Ne- 
mours, a  line  of  conduct  which  you  must  feel 
has  been  most  base  and  dishonourable  !" 

The  duke  coloured.  *' Well,  sir,"  he  an- 
swered, I  will  not  sanction  it.  If  all  the  cir- 
cumstances be  as  you  say,  wrong  has  been 
done.  But  I  am  very  sorry  I  cannot  help  it 
now.  A  very  different  statement  of  the  affairs 
has  been  made  to  roe  in  letters  from  Chazeul ; 
and  to  end  all  in  one  word,  the  lady  is  already 
far  on  her  way  towards  Marzay.** 

De  Montigni  started,  and  gazed  on  him  with 
a  stern  and  angry  brow.  "  And  you  have  really 
done  this  thing !"  he  asked. 

**I  have,"  replied  Nemours,  returning  his 
glance  with  one  of  equal  fire. 

"Then  probably,"  said  De  Montigni,  in  a 
tone  of  bitter  calmness,  **  Monsieur  de  Nemours 
is  prepared  still  farther  to  favour  his  friend's 
honest  and  honourable  proceedings  by  retaining 
the  lady's  affianced  husband  in  prison,  and  re- 
fusing to  put  him  to  ransom,  as  is  customary 
among  gentlemen  in  honourable  warfare  1  Pray 
let  roe  know  my  fate  at  once." 

"  No  sir,*'  answered  the  duke,  "  I  do  not  in- 
tend to  do  any  such  thing.  I  propose  to  set  you 
free  as  soon  as  possible,  either  by  exchange  or 
ransom,  for  the  very  purpose  of  suffering  you  to 
pursue  your  claims  to  this  lady's  hand  as  you 
may  think  fit.  There  is  one  little  preliminary, 
indeed,  but  that  is  a  trifle  which  will  be  soon 
arranged." 

"  That  is  like  the  Duke  of  Nemours  again," 
exclaimed  De  Montigni.  warmly.  "What  is 
the  amount  of  ransom  you  demand  1" 

"  Name  it  yourself,  Monsieur  de  Montigni," 
replied  Nemours. 

"  Will  twenty  thousand  livres  sufllcel"  asked 
the  young  baron. 

"  Fully,"  said  Nemours. 

"Then  they  shall  be  yours  with  as  much 
speed  as  can  be  used,"  replied  De  Montigni. 
Tou  will  give  me  a  messenger  to  my  intendant 
at  Montigni,  who  has  more  than  enough  in  his 
bands  to  discharge  the  sum  at  once." 

,"  Nay,  I  will  do  more,"  said  Nemomn ;  "  I 
wiU  set  you  free  to  seek  it  yourself,  and  send  it 
when  you  can.  Your  time  may  be  valuable  to 
you  just  now,  and  Heaven  forbid  that  I  should 
detain  you." 

"Now  yon  are  generous  indeed,  my  lord," 
answered  De  Montigni,  "and  my  best  thanks 
and  gratitude  are  yours  forever." 

"There  is,  however,  one  little  preliminary," 
continued  Nemours,  in  a  somewhat  dry  tone, 
"  which  we  must  settle  before  you  go." 

"  I  suppose  you  mean  a  bond  or  engagement 
to  pay  the  ransom  V  said  De  Montigni. 

"Not  so,  my  young  friend,"  answered  Ne- 
mours, with  a  bitter  smile.  "You  will  have 
the  kindness  to  recollect  that  yesterday,  on  the 
pleasant  banks  of  the  Eure,  at  a  place  I  believe 
called  the  ford  of  Mainville,  you  thought  fit  to 
charge  me  with  want  of  courtesy  towards  a 
lady.  Now  such  charges  should  not  be  made 
lightly ;  and  you  have,  moreover,  by  your  cou- 
dact  since,  tboagb  not  exactly  io  the  same 


words,  implied  that  you  sustained  mat  cnarga 
The  Duke  of  Nemours,  sir,  lies  under  impata- 
tion  from  no  man  living;  and,  therefore,  wa- 
ving the  privileges  of  his  rank  as  a  prince  of  a 
sovereign  house,  he  is  ready  to  wipe  it  out  in 
your  blood  without  farther  delay." 

"  Ah,  Monsieur  de  Nemours,"  said  De  Mon- 
tigni, "  can  you  so  tarnish  the  bright  generosity 
you  displayed  just  now  by — " 

But  Nemours  waved  his  hand.  "No  more 
sir,"  he  said,  "  no  more !  Arguments  on  such 
subjects  are  vain.  The  man  who  submits  to  in- 
sult is  a  coward.  You  have  heard  what  I  have 
said.     I  pray  you  give  me  an  answer." 

"  Assuredly,  ray  lord,**  replied  De  Montigni, 
I  am  happy  that  I  have  some  privileges  too 
to  wave,  in  order  in  some  degree  to  put  me  on 
a  level  with  so  high  a  pnnce." 

*  Indeed,  sir !"  said  Nemours,  in  a  tone  of 
some  surprise  ;  "  may  I  inquire  what  they  arel" 

"Those  of  a  prisoner,  my  lord,"  answered 
the  young  baron,  calmly.  "  It  is  an  old  law  of 
honour  and  arms,  that  no  prisoner  or  person  un- 
der ransom  can  receive  a  challenge  frona  any 
man,  much  less  from  his  captor.  Nor  is  he 
bound  to  take  the  slightest  notice  of  such  an 
invitation,  the  shame,  if  there  be  any  insult 
or  provocation  given,  resting  upon  the  giver." 
Nemours  coloured ;  but  De  Montigni  proceed- 
ed :  "  This,  my  lord  duke,  is  the  privilege  that 
I  now  wave  to  gratify  you ;  but  it  is  upon  con- 
dition that  I  name  the  terms  and  circumstances 
of  our  combat." 

"  Assuredly,"  replied  Nemours  ;  "  that  you 
have  a  right  to  demand.    What  are  the  terms  ^ " 

"  Somewhat  numerous,  my  lord,"  replied  De 
Montigni,  after  a  moment's  thought.  "  First, 
that  we  fight  without  the  town  ;  next,  that  our 
combat  be  restricted  to  one  pistol  shot  on  each 
side ;  next,  which  is  absolutely  necessary,  my 
time  being  precious,  as  you  justly  said  but  now, 
that  we  be  without  seconds ;  for,  as  perhaps 
you  are  awaie,  I  have  no  friends  in  this  town.*" 
Moreover  taking  you  at  your  word,  I  will  re- 
quest you,  in  all  courtesy,  to  give  nne  under 
your  hand  a  passport  to  come  and  go,  in  return 
for  which  I  will  give  you  a  bond  for  the  amount 
of  the  ransom,  and,  by  your  permission,  will 
send  my  servant,  who  is  with  me,  to  bring  it  at 
once  from  Montigni." 

"Agreed,  agreed,"  cried  Nemours,  with  a 
well-pleasQd  air.  "  But  you  have  forgotten  to 
name  the  time,  Monsieur  de  Montigni.  I  am  at 
your  disposal  to-morrow,  the  next  day,  the  daj 
after-— the  day  following  that  I  must  quit  Char- 
tres." 

De  Montigni  smiled :  "  I  hope  to  quit  it  to- 
day, Monsieur  de  Nemours,"  he  replied.  "It 
may  take  half  an  hour  to  have  the  ransom  bond 
drawn ;  as  long,  perhaps,  for  me  to  buy  a  pis- 
tol, for  you  know  that  I  was  unarmed  when  you 


*  The  dael  of  one  to  one,  without  seconds  or  witness - 
e*,  was  not  uncommon  at  this  time  in  France,  especially 
when  men  were  of  high  rank,  and  wished  to  void  a  seri- 
ous quarrel  without  danger  of  interrupdnn.  They  often, 
also,  took  place  on  horseback  with  the  pistol ;  but  Mon- 
sieur de  Monteil  is  wrong  in  stating,  under  the  reign  »f 
Henry  IV.,  that  it  was  a  new  custom  to  introduce  aecnod* 
Into  duels.  During  the  reign  of  Charles  IX.  and  Henry 
III.,  the  prnctire  of  fighting  with  n  number  of  seconds, 
who  all  ttM^k  part  in  the  affray,  was  gonenil ;  and  In  tlie 
f»mou«  challenge  of  Henry  IV.  himwif,  when  King  of 
Navarre,  to  the  Duke  of  Guise,  he  oflered  to  fight  him  ojm 
to  one,  two  to  two,  or  ten  to  ten. 
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nmde  me  prisoner :  say  half  an  hour  more  for 
any  other  nnexpecied  impediment,  and  then  I 
am  at  your  service." 

De  NemouTB  embraced  him  as  if  he  had  done 
him  the  greatest  favour,  for  such  was  the  spirit 
of  those  times ;  and  then  calling  to  the  guard 
from  bdow,  he  discharged  him  from  his  task, 
bidding  him  bring  materuls  for  writing  as  speed- 
ii^  as  possible.    , 

"I  will  saveyoa  the  trouble  of  purchasing 
pistols.  Monsieur  de  Montigni,"  he  continued ; 
**  yoQ  shall  have  one  of  mine ;  and  there  are  no 
better  in  all  France." 

"  You  do  me  honour,  sir,"  replied  De  Montig- 
ni, "  and  I  accept  your  offer  with  gratitude ; 
sot  you  must  name  our  place  of  meeting,  as  I 
am  unacquainted  With  this  locality." 

"There  is  a  stone  cross,"  said  Nemours, 
"little  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  league  from 
the  Porte  Drouaise :  it  is  so  far  on  your  way  ; 
and  there  is  a  convenient  field  hard  by,  where 
we  can  have  room  to  turn  our  horses.  Yours 
is  somewhat  weary,  I  fear,  from  yesterday^s 
exertions,  but  mine  is  not  less  so,  so  that  there 
win  be  no  inequality." 

Everything  was  soon  arranged.  The  pistols 
were  sent  for,  the  ransom  bond  drawn  up,  the 
passport  given,  the  signature  of  La  Bourdasi^re 
obtained  to  it ;  and,  as  nearly  three  quarters  of 
an  hour  yet  remained  of  the  appointed  time,  to 
which  the  duke  determined  to  be  very  punctual, 
iie  ordered  reii'esbmeots  to  be  brought  up  Into 
the  chamber  of  De  Montigni.  and  there,  talking 
gayly  over  a  thousand  indifferent  subjects,  pass- 
ed half  an  hour  as  if  he  were  occupied  by  no 
thoughts  but  those  of  peace  and  pleasure.  De 
Montigni,  oo  bis  part,  did  his  best  to  maintain 
the  same  tone,  and  played  his  part  as  well  as 
might  be ;  but  he  was  less  accustomed  to  such 
transactions  than  his  companion,  and  his  mind 
would  revert  from  time  to  time  to  Rose  d'Al- 
bret,  and  a  cloud  of  care  would  settle  on  bis 
brow. 

As  time  wore  by,  and  the  appointed  hour 
approached,  the  duke  called  to  the  people  below, 
and  ordered  his  horse  to  be  brought  from  the 
stables  of  the  castle.  Then  turning  to  De 
Montigni,  he  added,  "  I  think,  as  you  are  not 
acquainted  with  the  spot,  it  may  be  as  well  if  I 
conduct  you  thither  myself;  but,  in  the  first 
place,  despatch  your  servant  on  his  errand.  I 
wiU  take  care  that  none  of  mine  follow  us ;  and 
your  horse  can  be  brought  round  alter  he  is 
gone." . 

De  Montigni  made  no  objection,  and  the 
plan  proposed  was  pursued.  Nemours  left  his 
young  companion  for  a  few  minutes,  to  make 
the  arrangements  necessary  to  guard  against 
interruption,  and,  during  the  time  that  he  was 
thus  left  alone.  De  Montigni  wrote  a  few  hasty 
lines  to  Rose  d'Albret,  telling  her  of  the  circum- 
stances in  which  he  was  placed,  and  bidding  her 
farewell  if  he  should  fall.  The  letter  was  hard- 
ly sealed  when  Nemours  returned ;  and  now 
that  it  was  arranged  they  were  to  go  forth  for 
the  purpose  of  taking  each  others*  lives  in 
deadly  combat,  he  was  all  courtesy  and  urbani- 
ty, according  to  the  customs  of  the  day  ;  and  to 
have  heard  his  words,  or  to  have  witnessed  his 
demeanour,  one  would  have  supposed  that  De 
Montigni  was  a  dear  and  intimate  friend,  or 
perhaps  a  younger  brother.    Each  charged  the 


pistol  of  the  other ;  each  opened  his  pourpoint, 
to  show  that  he  had  no  secret  or  coat  of  mail 
beneath ;  and  then,  after  some  ceremonies  as 
to  who  should  first  descend  the  stairs,  the  Duke 
of  Nemours  led  the  way.  Mounting  their  horses, 
which  they  found,  held  by  some  of  the  soldiers, 
at  the  door,  they  rode  together  towards  the 
gates  of  the  citadel  Several  of  the  gentlemen 
attached  to  the  Duke  of  Nemours  were  assem- 
bled near  the  bridge,  and  De  Montigni  thought 
that  there  were  somewhat  grave  and  even  an- 
gry looks  upon  their  countenances,  which  might 
indicate  that  they  were  not  quite  so  ignorant  of 
the  object  of  his  companion  and  himself  as  they 
affected  to  be.  A  little  farther  on.  at  the  outer 
gate.  Monsieur  de  U  Bourdasi^re  came  out  of 
the  guardliouse,  and,  approaching  the  horse  of 
the  Duke  of  Nemoure,  spoke  to  him  Ibr  a  mo- 
ment in  a  low  tone. 

*'  Not  if  you  vahie  the  friendship  of  Nemours,** 
replied  the  duke,  sternly.  **  The  man  who  in- 
terferes in  the  slightest  degree  is  my  enemy 
from  that  hour." 

Thus  saying,  he  rode  on ;  and,  passing  the 
gates  of  Chartres,  they  advanced  for  some  way 
along  the  road  to  Dreuz,  till  at  length  the 
stone  cross  which  the  duke  had  mentioned  ap- 
peared in  sight,  and,  dismounting  from  their 
horses,  they  knelt  before  it,  and  prayed  for  some 
moments  in  silence.  Then  mounting  again, 
they  took  their  way  across  the  plain  tin  they 
had  lost  sight  of  the  cross,  it  being  considered 
in  those  days  improper  to  commit  murder  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  that  83rmbol  of  salvation,  al- 
though, with  the  heart  full  of  every  passion  and 
every  purpose  condemned  by  Christ,  they  would  ^ 
kneel  and  prey  as  they  passed  under  the  cross 
of  Him  who  died  to  bring  peace  upon  earth, 
good-will  among  men.  Then  choosing  an  open 
field  by  the  bank  of  the  river,  the  duke  made 
his  companion  a  low  bow,  and  wheeled  his 
horse,  saying,  "  Here,  Monsieur  de  Montigni, 
we  shall  have  space  enough.  We  fire  as  we 
pass  ;  and  mind  your  aim  be  good !" 

De  Montigni  bowed  in  return,  and  took  his 
ground  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  field. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

Trb  journey  was  long  and  tedious,  the  road 
heavy  and  bad,  the  coach  which  had  been  pro- 
cured at  Chartres  ponderous  and  cumbersome, 
and  the  horses  which  had  been  put  in  it  unequal 
to  drag  its  weight  except  at  a  slow  and  linger- 
ing pace.  Poor  Rose  d*Albret  sat  far  back  in 
the  vehicle,  with  her  hands  over  her  eyes,  and 
the  teara  streaming  fast  down  her  cheek  as 
they  passed  through  the  gates  of  Chartres,  and 
as  the  last  faint  traces  of  the  dream  of  happi- 
ness in  which  she  had  been  indulging  faded 
away,  and  left  her  a  reality  of  misery,  anxiety, 
and  care. 

Tardy  as  was  their  progress,  the  feet  of  the 
horses  seemed  all  too  quick  in  drawing  her  to- 
wards a  scene  in  which  she  anticipated  nothing 
but  distress  of  many  kinds ;  reproach  from  those 
who  themselves  deserved  the  bitterest  censure, 
threats,  importunity,  persecution,  and  that  con- 
stant effort  to  deceive,  which  she  knew  would 
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require  on  her  part  continual  watchfulness,  and 
a  guard  upon  every  word,  and  look,  and  action. 
-She  could  no  longer  hupe  to  give  way  to  one 
feeling  of  the  heart ;  the  free  spirit  was  to  he 
chained  down  and  bound ;  the  candid  and  the 
frank  was  to  put  on  reserve  and  policy ;  the 
trustful  and  the  conHding  was  to  assume  doubt 
and  suspicion  :  every  bright  quality  of  her  own 
mind  was  to  be  cast  away  for  tlie  time,  as  use- 
less in  the  warfare  in  which  she  was  about  to 
engage ;  and  she  was  to  be  called  upon  to  take 
up  the  weapons  of  her  adversaries,  in  order  to 
meet  them  upon  equal  terms.  It  was  all  bitters. 
in  8tft>rt ;  and  Rose  shrank  from  the  contempla- 
tion, and  felt  a  sickening  hopelessness  of  heart, 
to  which  she  had  never  given  way  before. 

Then  her  thoughts  turned  to  De  Montigni, 
and  for  the  first  time  she  fell  to  the  full  how 
much  she  loved  him.  Short  as  had  been  the 
time  that  they  had  passed  together  since  his 
return  to  France,  those  few  hours  had  been  as 
much  as  years  in  binding  heart  to  heart,  so  full 
had  they  been  of  events,  thoughts,  and  feelings; 
and  now  that  she  was  separated  from  him,  she 
asked  herself  what  would  be  his  fate  ;  medita- 
ted over  all  that  he  would  suffer  on  her  account, 
as  well  as  the  weary  weight  of  imprisonment ; 
and,  judging  rightly  of  his  sensations,  knew 
that  his  grief  and  anguish  for  her  would  be 
the  most  painful,  part  of  all  he  had  to  endure. 
She  felt  as  if  she  were  bound  in  gratitude  to  re- 
pay his  anxiety  by  equal  grief  for  him ;  and, 
instead  of  endeavouring  to  console  herself  by 
listening  to  the  voice  of  hope,  she  added,  I  may 
say  voluntarily,  to  her  own  sorrow  by  dwelling 
upon  his. 

Thus  passed  hour  after  hour,  as  they  rolled 
slowly  on,  while  the  party  of  horsemen  who 
guarded  her  urged  the  coachman  to  greater 
speed,  though,  if  her  voice  could  have  obtained 
a  hearing,  she  would  have  besought  him  to  de- 
lay at  every  step,  rather  than  hurry  on  to  a 
place  the  very  thought  of  which  was  horrible  to 
ber.  The  driver,  however,  was  not  one  to  be 
moved  in  any  degree  by  the  exhortations  of  his 
companions,  and  neither  slower  nor  faster  did 
he  go  for  all  that  could  be  said  to  him.  At  the 
same  dilatory  pace  he  proceeded,  paused  twice 
to  water  and  to  feed  his  horses,  and  seemed  as 
deaf  to  the  apprehensions  of  the  guard  lest  they 
should  be  overtaken  by  any  party  of  the  enemy, 
as  to  the  threats  which  they  held  out  of  the  an- 
ger of  the  governor  and  the  Duke  of  Nemours. 
Thus  night  fell  just  before  they  reached  a  little 
town  not  much  more  than  half  way  to  Marzay  ; 
and  the  coachman,  declaring  that  his  horses 
could  proceed  no  farther  that  day,  pulled  up  at 
the  door  of  what  was  then  called  a  gtte  or 
sleeping- place,  and  proceeded  unceremoniously 
to  detach  the  cattle  from  the  vehicle,  giving  no 
heed  whatsoever  either  to  the  questions  or  re- 
monstrance of  an  old  man  who  was  in  command 
of  the  troop. 

As  nothing  could  be  done  but  to  remain  where 
they  were,  Rose  was  led  to  her  bedchamber, 
and  told,  in  civil  terms  enough,  that,  by  her 
leave,  they  would  proceed  at  daybreak  on  the 
following  morning.  The  old  man  paid  every 
attention  to  her  comfort,  according  to  the  orders 
he  had  received  ;  and  even  listened  vi  hile,  en- 
couraged by  his  courteous  manner,  she  ventured 
io  rewonstrate  upon  the  conduct  pursued  to- 


wards her,  in  carrying  her  against  her  will  to 
a  place  so  hateful  to  her.  He  replied,  coldly, 
that  the  affair  was  none  of  his ;  he  did  but  obey 
his  orders  ;  and  Rose  soon  found,  by  the  strict- 
ness with  which  shi  was  watched,  and  by  the 
placing  of  a  guard  at  her  chamber  door,  that 
the  hope  of  escaping,  and  flying  on  foot  at  any 
risk,  was  altogether  vain. 

The  journey  of  the  next  day  went  on  as  that 
of  the  day  just  gone,  and  it  was  evening  when 
the  sight  of  many  well-known  objects,  the  wood 
through  which  she  had  often  ridden,  the  little 
chapel  where  she  had  frequently  stopped  to 
pray,  the  hamlet,  the  church,  the  fountain,  the 
stream,  all  of  which  she  recollected,  showed 
her  that  they  were  within  a  few  miles  of  the 
place  in  which  her  youth  had  been  spent.  How 
changed  were  now  all  her  feelings  from  those 
with  which  she  had  wandered  through  the  same 
scenes  in  girlhood  !  Where  was  now  the  son- 
shine  of  the  heart,  which  at  once  lighted  up 
every  object  around  !  Where  was  the  interest 
with  which  imagination  had  invested  all  that 
now  seemed  so  dead  and  cold  1  Some  light  had 
gone  out  in  life  since  she  was  last  there,  and 
the  visionary  splendour  had  departed. 

In  about  half  an  hour  more  they  came  to  the 
side  of  a  hill,  from  which  the  chateau  of  Marzay 
was  visible  at  the  distance  of  about  a  mile. 
The  evening  sun  was  just  setting,  and  casting 
long  streams  of  light  and  shadow  over  the  un- 
dulating country  below.  The  snow  had  disap- 
peared ;  the  green  herbage  of  the  fields  was 
seen ;  the  brown  branches  of  the  wood  grew 
warm  and  glowing  in  the  evening  rays ;  the 
river,  swollen  with  rain,  rushed  on  like  a  torrent 
of  blo<id,  reflecting  the  glowing  crimson  of  the 
west,  and  every  window  of  the  chateau  flashed 
back  the  bright  beams  of  light  in  lines  almost 
too  dazzling  for  the  eye.  Round  the  summits 
of  the  towers,  however,  as  they  rose  above  the 
eminence  on  which  the  castle  was  built,  rolled 
a  thin,  dull  cloud  of  leaden  vapour,  faintly  tinged 
with  red  on  the  side  next  to  the  sun ;  and  as 
the  carriage  moved  slowly  on,  it  descended 
lower  and  lower  over  the  building,  rendering 
the  lines  and  angles  indistinct  to  the  eye,  like 
the  fate  which  awaited  the  poor  girl  who  was 
journeying  thither.  She  gazed  out  eagerly  to- 
wards it  with  a  heavy  sigh,  and  a  heart  weighed 
down  with  ihe  certainty  of  coming  sorrow  ; 
and  then  turning  her  eyes  over  the  open  ground 
below,  she  traced  the  road  which  she  had  fol- 
lowed in  her  flight  with  De  Montigni,  and  could 
have  wept  to  think  how  vain  had  proved  all  the 
hopes  that  bore  her  up  through  the  fatigues  and 
discomforts  of  that  journey. 

Suddenly  from  behind  a  clump  of  trees,  at 
the  distance  of  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  emer- 
ged slowly  a  figure  on  horseback,  bearing  in  his 
hand  what  Rose  at  first  imagined  to  be  a  lance. 
The  next  moment,  however,  she  perceived  that 
it  was  a  cross  ;  and,  at  the  same  solemn  pace, 
following  the  first  on  foot,  came  six  other  men, 
carryimr  something  like  a  litter  on  their  shoul- 
ders. The  light  caught  upon  it,  however,  as 
they  began  to  ascend  the  slope  towards  the 
chatrati,  and  Rose  saw  the  fluttering  of  a  pall ; 
several  other  persons  followed,  likewise  on  foot, 
and  then  a  parly  of  some  fifteen  or  sixteen 
horsemen,  with  lances  lowered,  and  a  pennon 
flickering  in  the  wind. 
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*^They  tn  bearing  b«i6k  »  dead  body  to  the , 
chateau*  tnideiiiolaeJIe,"  said  the  old  man,  who 
was  ridiBg  by  the  side  ol'  the  carriage  at  the ' 
wooieDt;  **  likely  some  one  who  has  fallen  at 
iYry.  Perhaps  we  bad  better  stop  and  let  them 
.get  before  os^  h  is  milucliy  to  go  in  with  a 
eorpee." 

*'Unlueky  to  go  in  at  ail,**  said  Roae,  sadly : 
^do  as  yoQ  wHl,  sh* ;  1  am  a  eaptite,  and  hate 
no  aotbority  in  sueh  matters." 

The  old  man  gate  orders  to  halt,  and  the  Ih- 
neral  procession  of  the  good  old  commander  De 
Ltancourt,  which  was  following  a  road  that 
formed  an  aente  angle  with  the  one  they  were 
4bemselfes  porsning,  moved  slowly  on  towards 
the  ctaatraa.  When  it  had  come  Within  three  or 
four  hnodred  yards  of  the  gates,  the  Count  de 
Liancourt,  with  his  nephew  Chaaeul,  and  a 
number  of  the  soldiers  and  attendants,  came 
forth  to  meet  rt,  precised  by  Father  Walter, 
and  two  beys  befongmg  to  the  chapel,  dressed 
in  their  robes.  The  prooessioa  immedhitely 
halted,  and  Estoc,  disrooanting  from  his  horse, 
advanced  a  few  steps  in  front  to  confer  with  the 
count  and  his  companions. 

The  loss  of  a  brother,  to  a  man  in  thh  decline 
of  life,  can  never  be  a  matter  of  indiflf^noe, 
and  Monsieur  de  Lianconft  was  evidently  much 
agitated ;  but  there  were  other  feelings  in  his 
4Ki8om  besides  those  of  mere  grief,  and  his  man- 
ner waa  hesitating  and  embarrassed  as  be  re- 
tamed  fistoc^s  grave  salutation,  and  listened  to 
the  solemn  words, 

"  I  have  brought  back  to  yon,  sir,  the  corpse 
^  your  brother,  Michael  de  Lieneourt,  com- 
mander  of  the  Order  of  St.  John,  who  foil,  gal- 
lantly fighting  for  Ms  king,  on  the  glorious  field 
between  St.  Andr6  and  Ivry ;  and  I  claim  your 
permission  to  carry  it  into  the  chapel  of  the 
«hateao,  accordmg  to  his  own  request." 

- 1  receive  my  poor  brother's  bwrfy  at  year 
liands,  Moasi4$or  Estoc,"  replied  theeoant,  '*  and 
^thaok  yon  for  year  letter  of  this  morning ;  but 
Ma  yoo  know  we  have  few  people  in  the  castle, 
-and  many  of  us  not  allogether  holding  the  same 
-^pmiona  aa  yooraelf,  yoo  cannot  expect  us  to 
•soiTer  yon  to  enter  with  such  a  body  of  armed 


"  We  are  armed.  Sir Connc/'  anawered  Eatoe, 
**  as  soldiers  carrying  the  body  of  a  soldier ;  hot 
you  knt^  right  well  we  come  in  peace  oport  so 
aad  an  errand.  As  soon  as  we  have  performed 
4mr  duty,  we  will  depart  in  peace,  if  we  are  suf- 
fered to  do  so ;  hot  what  we  have  undertaken 
we  will  perform,  and  trust  to  meet  with  no  op- 
posttioa." 

"Thm  fe  foolishness,  sir,"  cried  Chazeul, 
sharply ;  •*  you  cannot  expect  such  permission, 
:a(ler  all  that  has  taken  place ;  and,  in  dne  word, 
you  may  enter  yourself  with  any  two  or  three, 
tnit  no  more  shall  have  admission." 

£8((ic*s  cheek  grew  red.  "To  yoo,  yonrtg 
man,**  he  replied,  "  I  do  not  speak,  for  you  are 
not  the  lord  of  that  chateau,  and  never  will  be ; 
•  bat  lo  you,  Monsieur  dc  Liancourt,  I  answer, 
we  have  all  of  us  sworn  lo  lay  the  body  of  our 
old  leader  before  the  altar  of  the  chapd  of  Mar- 
■lay,  and  we  %rin  do  it.  If  you  will  give  us  ad- 
mtsstfin,  well ;  if  not,  I  wHI  bear  it  bsck  to  ihe 
church  in  the  village,  there  set  it  down  till  we 
are  joined  by  the  men  of  Montigni,  and  then 
Aircing  119  way  in  at  the  point  of  the  sword, 


will  keep  my  oath,  whoever  triaa  to  stay  me. 
You  know  old  Estoo  too  well  to  believe  that  be 
will  break  hia  word ;  ao  choosa»  and  that  qaick- 
ly,  for  it  ia  growing  late." 

But  at  this  moment  Father  Walter  interposed, 
advancing  with  an  air  of  grave  authority^  and 
saying,  *'  Ceaae,  ceaae !  in  the  name  of  decency 
and  Chrisliaa  charity,  cease !  and  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  dead,  let  us  have  peace.  My  son," 
he  oontinued,  turning  to  the  count,  **  you  will 
never,  I  am  aure,  oppose  Monsieor  Estoc  in  car- 
rying in  the  body  of  our  poor  friend  into  the 
chapel  aooordtng  to  hia  vow,  if  he  pledge  his 
word  to  retire  immediately  after  it  be  aecom- 
plished.  You,  Monsieor  Estoc,  will  never  re- 
fose  to  plight  your  word  aa  a  French  gentleman, 
to  retread  your  steps  aa  soon  as  you  have  laid 
the  corpse  before  the  altar,  without  doing  injury 
to  any  one,  or  interfering  in  any  way  with  the 
affMrs  of  the  castle." 

"  Most  willingly,  good  father,"  replied  Eatoc ; 
**  I  come  bat  for  one  purpose ;  and  as  soos  aa 
that  ta  accomplished,  I  am  more  aaziooa  than 
any  one  to  leave  thia  place  at  once,  for  I  have 
promised  to  lead  these  good  fellows  back  to  join 
the  king,  and  reap  oar  share  in  the  firuita  of  this 
great  victory." 

*«  Then  it  ia  true  that  Henry  won  the  battle  1" 
asked  Monaioer  de  Liancourt. 

"Ay,  sir!"  answered  Eatoc,  "moat  troe: 
and  a  decisive  battle  it  waa.  The  league  ia  now 
nothing  but  a  name." 

Chaaeal  amiied  contemptaonaly ;  but  the 
priMt  brought  back  the  discussion  to  the  pomt, 
saying,  *'  Monaieur  de  Liancourt,  you  have  not 
answered.  I  trust  you  will  be  satiafied  with 
this  promise." 

The  couiK  hesitated ;  but  Eatoc,  turning  to- 
wards him  with  a  reproachful  look,  demanded, 
"  Have  you  known  me  ao  long,  Monaieur  de 
Liancourt,  and  yet  doubt  my  word  t  I  promise 
you,  sir,  to  quit  this  castle  with  these  good  men 
as  soon  aa  I  have  laid  that  bier  before  the  altar, 
and  given  Fatimr  Waller  here  the  OMssage 
which  I  have  to  deliver  to  him  regarding  the 
waichkif  of  the  body  aad  the  maasea  ibr  the 
soul." 

*'  Well,"  said  the  count,  whose  eyes  had  heea 
turned  for  a  moment  to  the  hill  behind  Eatoc, 
"vrall,  I  consent,  on  ooodition,  air,  that  you  im- 
mediately retire  to  the  viUage  without  meddling 
in  any  way  with  what  you  may  see  within  the 
castle.    I>o  you  promise  as  a  man  of  honour  t" 

**  I  do !"  rephed  Estoc  ;  "  though  I  know  not 
what  yon  are  afiraid  I  shonld  interfere  with. 
But  as  1  come  here  fbr  a  fixed  pnrpoae,  when 
that  is  accomplished,  I  will  go." 

"Well,  then,  march  on!"  said  the  count; 
"  and  we,  as  mourners  for  my  brother,  win  bring 
up  the  rear." 

The  order  was  accordingly  given,  and  the 
funeral  train  was  once  more  pot  in  motion. 
The  party  of  the  count,  with  the  exception  of 
Father  Walter,  who  remained  in  front,  paused 
till  the  rest  had  passed,  and  then  fell  in  behind ; 
but,  on  a  word  fi^m  l^onsieur  de  Liancourt,  one 
of  his  attendants  quitted  the  line,  and  at  a  quick 
pace  sped  op  the  hill  to  the  spot  where  the 
coach  containing  poor  Rose  d'Albret  was  still 
standing.  Had  EsUh:  been  aware  of  whom 
that  vehicle  contained,  it  might  have  changed 
the  fate  of  many  an  aAer  day  *  but  aa  yet  be 
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bad  not  perceived  it  at  all ;  and,  following  the 
corpse  of  his  old  leader  with  a  slow  and  heavy 
step,  while  a  thousand  memories  of  other  days, 
associated  with  the  very  building  he  was  now 
entering,  pressed  sadly  on  his  mind,  he  ascend- 
ed the  slope  with  his  eyes  bent  down  upon  the 
ground,  till  the  body  passed  the  low  arch  of  the 
gate,  and  he  found  himself  in  the  outer  court, 
so  long  familiar  to  his  footsteps. 

The  priest,  in  the  mean  time,  sped  on  into 
the  chapel,  in  order  to  receive  the  body  with 
the  usual  ceremonies ;  and,  dismounting  from 
their  horses,  the  soldiers  who  had  followed  the 
old  commander  to  the  field  of  Ivry  soon  throng- 
ed the  space  before  the  altar,  with  their  armed 
forms  failing  into  fine  but  sombre  groups,  as  the 
last  faint  rays  of  the  setting  sun  streamed 
through  the  stained  glass  window  on  the  west- 
em  side,  and  cast  their  long  shadows  across  the 
floor,  covered  with  many  a  monumental  stone 
and  inscription.  The  Count  de  Liancourt  and 
Cbazeul  stood  behind,  with  their  followers  and 
attendants ;  and  even  when  the  ceiemony  was 
over,  they  lingered  still,  as  if  to  see  the  old 
soldier  and  his  comrades  quit  the  chapel. 

Estoo  looked  round  more  than  once  in  the 
hope  that  they  were  gone.  Perhaps  he  wished 
to  give  way  to  the  fedings  of  sorrow  and  regret 
that  were  strong  in  his  heart,  without  the  pres- 
ence of  colder  witnesses.  JPerhaps  he  wished 
to  have  some  private  conversation  with  the 
priest  before  he  departed.  But  the  count  and 
his  companions  remained  where  they  were ;  and, 
finding  that  they  had  no  intention  of  retiring,  he 
at  length  turned  to  the  priest,  saying,  '*  Monsieur 
de  la  Tremblkde,  I  have  now  to  ask  you,  on  be- 
half of  him  who  is  gone,  first,  to  say  one  hun- 
dred masses  for  the  repose  of  hia  soul.** 

The  priest  bowed  his  head,  replying,  *'It 
shall  be  done  right  willingly,  my  son." 

And  Estoc  proceeded,  '*  Secondly,  to  keep 
▼igil  this  night  and  to-morrow  by  the  body,  till 
the  hour  of  matins." 

'*  It  is  unusual,  my  son,'*  answered  the  priest, 
"  except  in  the  case  of  Tery  high  personages ; 
but  still,  as  you  require  it,  it  shall  be  done.'* 

••  I  beseech  you  in  charity  to  do  so,  father," 
replied  Estoc;  **and  I  know  that  which  you 
promise  you  will  accomplish." 

•♦  Without  fail,"  answered  Father  Walter ; 
and  Estoc,  turning  from  the  chapel,  led  his  men 
back  into  the  court.  The  first  object  his  eyes 
fell  upon  was  a  carriage,  apparently  just  arrived, 
and  surrounded  by  several  armed  men  bearing 
the  green  scarfs  of  the  League.  The  door  of 
the  coach  was  open,  and  a  lady  in  the  act  of 
alighting ;  and  the  next  moment  Rose  d'Albret 
held  out  her  hands  to  the  old  soldier,  exclaim- 
ing, "Ah, good  Estoc!" 

Yielding  to  the  first  impulse,  Estoc  sprang 
forwod  towards  her,  exclaiming,  "  Have  they 
brought  you  here  already,  dear  ladyV 

"  NSUch  against  my  will,"  replied  Mademoi- 
selle d'Albret ;  but  Chazeul  and  the  Count  de 
Ijancourt  instantly  interposed. 

"  You  promised,  sir,"  exclaimed  the  latter, 
"to  retire  from  the  chateau  without  interfering 
with  anything  that  you  might  see  or  hear.  Is 
this  the  way  you  keep  your  word  1" 

•*  1  will  keep  my  word  with  you,  sir,"  answer- 
ed Ebiof,  "  better  than  you  have  kept  yours 
with  thi^  Lidy'a  father.    Alas!   Mademoiselle 


d'Albret,"  he  continued,  "I  am  bound  to  quit 
this  place  at  once ;  and  all  I  can  say  is,  that 
steadfast  truth  and  firmness  will  prevail  at  last,, 
and  so  I  must  bki  you  farewell." 

As  he  spoke,  he  kissed  her  hand  and  turned 
away ;  and  Rose,  yielding  to  a  violent  burst  of 
tears,  suffered  herself  to  be  led  into  the  build  ng. 
by  the  Count  de  Liancourt,  who  remained  silent 
tUl  they  reached  the  hall,  where  the  first  object 
that  presented  itself  to  her  eyes,  in  the  dim 
twilight  that  now  reigned  through  the  wide 
chamber,  was  the  tall,  harsh  form  of  the  Mar- 
chioness de  Chazeul,  advancing  as  if  to  meet 
her.  For  a  moment  Rose's  heart  sunk  at  the 
sight;  but  the  next  instant  she  murmured  to 
herself,  "  I  must  not  give  way.  My  task  is  one 
of  firmness,  and  I  must  not  yield  to  any  weak* 
ness  like  this." 

"  So,  giri,  so,"  cried  Jacqueline  de  Chazeul, 
"  all  your  fine  plots  have  proved  of  no  avail ! 
Was  it  not  decent,  delicate,  and  feminine,  to  fly 
from  your  guardian's  protection,  and  cast  your- 
self, unmarried,  into  the  arms  of  a  man  yoa 
scarcely  knowl" 

"  Scarcely  know !"  exclaimed  Rose  d'Albret; 
"  whom  do  I  know  so  well !  But,  madam,  to- 
fly  with  him  was  my  only  choice,  in  order  to- 
escape  the  arts  and*  persecutions  which* I  wa»- 
sure  to  encounter  here.  I  believe  that  I  was 
justified  by  the  contract  of  my  father,  which  had 
been  so  long  concealed  from  me.  I  could  trust 
to  the  honour  of  the  man  to  whom  my  father 
had  engaged  my  hand ;  and  I  went  to  seek  from 
the  king  that  protection  and  justice  which  I  was- 
not  likely  to  meet  with  where  I  was  best  enti- 
tled to  expect  it." 

"  You  have  learned  boldness  enough,  it  seemt* 
minion,"  replied  Madame  de  Chazeul,  in  a  sharp 
tone ;  "  and  if  you  think  to  justify  yourself  here 
by  saying  that  it  was  to  a  heretic  usurper  yoa 
fled,  to  one  condemned  and  degraded  by  God 
and  the  apostolic  church,  from  your  lawful 
guardian  and  the  husband  whom  he  has  select* 
ed  for  you,  you  are  very  much  mistaken." 

"  To  you,  madam,  I  seek  not  to  justify  my- 
self at  all,"  replied  Rose ;  "  I  have  naught  to 
do  with  you,  nor  you  with  me.  To  Monsieur 
de  Liancourt,  when  he  thinks  fit,  I  am  ready^ 
in  private,  to  assign  the  motives  of  my  conduct^ 
and  to  none  else  am  I  responsible." 

**  I  will  teach  you  that  I  have  to  do  with  you^ 
pretty  lady,"  replied  Madame  de  Chazeul.  '•  Have 
you  not  deceived  and  ill-treated  my  son^  and 
you  shall  make  him  full  atonement  before  I  quit 
this  chateau." 

"I  have  not  ill-treated  nor  deceived  him, 
madam,"  replied  Rose.  "  'Tis  he  that  has  ill- 
treated  and  deceived  me,  and  many  others  too. 
He  cannot  say  that  I  ever  aflfected  to  love  him, 
that  I  ever  did  more  than  yield  a  cold  and  un- 
willing acquiescence  to  that  which  he  made  ma 
believe,  by  a  shameless  falsehood,  was  my  poor 
father's  will.  I  learned,  at  length,  what  that 
father's  intentions  really  were,  and  then,  con- 
tempt and  abhorrence  of  the  deceiver  took  place 
of  the  indifiference  I  before  felt  towards  him. 
He  knows  it  wpll,"  she  continued,  "that  I  am 
bound  to  him  by  no  tie,  no  promise,  no  engage- 
ment whatsoever.  I  was  told  that  I  must  marry 
him — " 

••  And  so  you  must,  fair  lady,"  exclaimed 
Madame  de  Chazeul,  in  a  mocking  tone,  "and 
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•o  jroo  mast,  and  so  yoa  shall !  As  sure  as  my 
name  is  Jaqueline  de  Chazeul,  you  shall  be  bis 
wile  before  two  suns  set/* 

**  Nay,  Day»  my  dear  mother,"  said  Cbazeul, 
who  had  been  speaking  to  the  Count  de  Lian- 
court  at  a  little  distance,  *'  you  are  too  harsh, 
and  too  unkind  to  Mademoiselle  d^Albret.  She 
will  yield  when  she  finds  that  it  must  be  so. 
She  will  also  yield  when  she  finds  she  is  mis* 
taken  about  this  contract,  and  that,  in  reality, 
her  father  left  it  open  for  Monsieur  de  Liancourt 
to  bestow  her  hand  on  which  of  his  nephews 
be  thought  fit.  I  can  assure  you,  Rose,"  be 
continued,  in  a  sod  but  emphatic  tone,  **  Mon* 
sieuT  de  Marennes  believed  that  my  uncle,  here, 
could  bequeath  bis  estates  to  myself,  if  he  choee 
it,  and  therefore  I  might  as  well  be  meant  by 
the  contract  as  my  cousin." 

"  Cease,  sir,  cease,*^  answered  Rose ;  "  it  is 
Tain  to  stain  yourselves  with  any  more  deceits. 
I  now  know  the  whole  truth,  that  the  good 
commander  resigned  his  claims  in  favour  of 
Madame  de  Montigni;  that  to  her  son  those 
claims  appertained  when  my  father  signed  the 
contract,  snd,  therefore,  it  was  to  him  he 
pledged  me.  But  I  have  something  more  to 
8^,  and  I  beg  you  will  mark  it.  Had  you  been 
even  meant  by  the  contract,  which  you  know 
right  wen  you  were  not,  nothing  on  earth  should 
ever  make  me  give  you  my  hand,  now  that  I 
know  some  other  of  year  doings.  I  would  ra* 
ther,  a  thousand  fold,  vow  .myself  to  the  seclu- 
swn  of  a  convent,  than  pass  my  life  with  a  man 
whom  I  can  neither  respect,  esteem,  nor  love.** 

^  We  will  not  give  yon  the  choice,  minion," 
cried  Madame  de  Cbazeul ;  **your  fate  is  sealed 
and  determined ;  you  are  to  be  his  wife,  if  not 
by  lair  means,  then  by  force.  This  wUl  bear 
so  farther  trifling,  Liancourt ;  you  must  exert 
your  power  over  her,  and  compel  her  to  do 
what  is  right" 

"I  hope  be  will  exert  it,"  exclaimed  Rose, 
**  to  protect  me  firom  those  who  would  do  me 
wrong.  Monsieur  de  Liancourt,"  she  continued, 
"I  have  always  loved  you  well.  You  have 
ever  been  kind  to  me  till  this  last  sad  occasion, 
when,  persuaded  by  others,  I  am  sure,  rather 
than  by  your  own  inclination,  you  have  wellntgh 
sacrificed  my  happiness  and  peace.  For  my 
part,  I  have  tried,  from  my  young  days,  to  show 
yoa  the  afibction  of  a  daughter,  and  I  would 
willingly  show  you  the  obedience  of  one,  were 
it  powible;  but  ra  this  instance  it  is  not  so. 
My  father's  contract  I  will  fulfil,  happy  that  my 
own  inclinations  and  the  earliest  affections  of 
mj  heart  go  with  it,  but  still  more  happy  that 
it  saves  me  from  wedding  one  with  whom  I 
ooold  expect  nothing  but  misery.  I  beseech 
yoo,  then,  give  me  that  protection  which  you 
promised  my  father  you  would  afford  me ;  suf- 
fer me  not  to  be  injured  and  insulted  in  your 
own  boose,  even  by  your  sister ;  and  do  not 
allow  me  to  be  persecuted  to  break  the  engage- 
tnent  made  between  you  and  your  wife*s  broth- 
er. Rather  aid  to  maintain  it  to  the  utmost  of 
your  power,  and  be  my  support  and  stay  in  this 
boar  of  difficulty  and  distress." 

"  You  ask  much  at  my  bands,  Mademoiselle 
d*Albret,"  replied  the  count,  coldly,  "  and  yet  do 
not  ofier  much  in  return.  You  cannot  suppose 
that  I  approve  of  your  quitting  my  house  with 
Monsiear  de  Montigni ;  and  your  claim  to  pro- 
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tection  on  my  part  must  oe  founded  on  your 
obedience  to  my  commands,  which  I  trust  you 
will  now  honour  somewhat  more  than  you  have 
lately  done." 

Rose  turned  away  with  a  sad  look  and  sick- 
ening sinking  at  her  heart.  Every  one  was 
against  her ;  and,  though  it  was  what  she  had 
expected,  yet  it  made  her  feel  more  deeply  deso- 
late and  hopeless.  To  reply  she  saw  was  vain ; 
and  she  felt  that  she  could  not  much  longer  keep- 
up  the  firm  and  determined  tone  in  which  she 
bad  forced  herself  to  speak,  for  tears  at  every 
other  moment  were  ready  to  betray  the  feelings 
that  she  laboured  to  conceal.  "  I  am  weary,*' 
she  said,  abruptly,  ^  and  I  would  fain  retire  to 
rest.  By  your  leave.  Monsieur  de  Liancourt,  I 
will  seek  my  chamber." 

"  I  will  show  you  which  is  your  ehamber,"' 
said  Madame  de  Cbazeul,  *'  for  you  must  not 
fancy  that  you  are  to  tenant  a  room  so  easy  of 
access.  Who  can  tell,"  she  continued,  in  a  jest*^ 
ing  tone,  '*  what  gay  gallants  we  may  have  in 
the  castle,  who  maybe  pleased  to  scale  a  Udy*s 
window  when  they  know  she  is  so  ready  to  re* 
ceive  them  t** 

Rose  could  bear  no  more,  and  burst  into  a^ 
flood  of  tears. 

"Hush,  Jacqueline,  hush !"  said  Monsieur  da 
Liancourt ;  ••  I  win  show  her  the  room  myself;" 
and,  taking  her  hand,  he  led  her  away  from  the 
haU. 


CHAPTER  XXL 

FoK  one  moment — it  could  scarcely  be  more 
—the  old  Marchioness  de  Chazeul  gazed  down 
upon  the  pavement  of  the  hall  after  her  brother 
had  left  them,  and  then  looking  up  with  the  de- 
mon smile  which  was  not  uncommon  upon  her 
countenance  when  anything  especially  daring^ 
and  evil  was  working  in  her  mind,  she  took  her 
son*s  arm,  and,  gazing  in  his  face,  said  in  a  low„ 
sarcastic  tone,  **  Do  you  know,  my  son  Nicho- 
las, you  are  but  a  fool,  after  all  V* 

"Indeed,  sweet  mother  1"  said  the  worthy 
oflf^pring  of  such  a  parent,  with  a  look  of  super* 
cllious  indifference,  "I  am  glad  to  hear  yon 
think  so.  Variety  is  charming  in  a  family ;  and 
I  have  heard  men  say  that  you  are  no  fool.  But 
may  I  know  how  I  have  merited  the  pleasant 
appellation  you  so  glibly  bestow  upon  me  t 
What  have  I  done,  said,  or  thought  which  de-^ 
serves  that  ancient  and  honourable  title  V* 

**  You  have  thought  that  this  girl  can  be  won 
by  civility,  flattering,  coaxing,  and  tenderness,*' 
replied  the  marchioness,  "  and  therefore  you  are 
a  fool,  as  well  as  my  weak  brother,  your  uncle. 
It  needs  but  a  glance  of  her  eye,  it  needs  but  a 
word  from  her  lip,  to  show  that  such  means  are 
as  vain  as  whistling  to  the  wind.  I  tell  yoo, 
Chazeul,  and  I  tell  you  true,  that  force— force- 
do  you  mark  me  t  force  is  the  only  engine  yoa 
can  employ  against  this  haughty  spirit.  Ay, 
and  it  must  t^  applied  quickly,  if  you  would 
have  your  bride.  She  knows*  more  than  we 
imagine— she  knows  all,  that  is  dear.  There 
is  now  no  stopping  in  midway.  Yoo  must  over- 
leap all  idle  barriers ;  rend  to  pieces  all  morsels 
of  black  and  white  parchment.  You  must  ren- 
der yourself  the  only  man  she  can  marry  and 
aD  will  be  soon  yours.'* 
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"  But  what  course  would  you  have  me  pur- 
sue, my  most  politic  mother  T*  asked  Chazeul. 
"  If  one  frightens  and  alarms  her,  she  will  only 
shrink  from  me  the  more." 

••Let  her  shrink,"  cried  the  marchioness. 
"What  matters  her  shrinking  lo  youl  Do  not 
pretend  to  things  you  do  not  feel.  She  must  be 
jour  wife,  Chazeul,  shrinking  or  willingly  ;  and 
which,  matters  not  much  either  to  you  or  me. 
She  must  be  yours,  I  say ;  and  as  it  is  clear 
that  she  will  not  with  her  consent,  it  must  be 
without." 

"  But  how  ?  but  how  is  this  to  be  accom- 
plished ?"  demanded  her  son.  "  Here  are  a 
thousand  obstacles,  good  lady.  We  must  work 
through  my  uncle,  and  you  must  sec  that  it  is 
Tain  to  liope  he  will  use  any  vitilent  means. 
How  weakly  he  answered  uie  this  morning, 
when  Nemours's  trumpet  came  !" 

"  We  must  act  through  some  one  else,"  an- 
swered the  marchioness.  "  He  is  not  to  be 
trusted  but  when  he  considers  his  rights  inva- 
ded, and  'tis  useless  to  think  of  employing  him. 
We  must  find  another,  and  get  bim  to  aid  our 
plan." 

•'But  what  is  that  plan!'*  demanded  the 
young  nobleman.  **Let  me  hear,  in  a  word, 
■what  is  the  purport  of  all  these  hints! — How  is 
It  to  be  done  !" 

"  By  various  ways,"  replied  Madame  de  Cha- 
zodl.  ••  First,  and  above  all,  you  must  remove 
from  this  busy  scene  the  man  whom  she  fancies 
that  she  loves." 

"Remove  him!"  exclaimed  Chazeul;  "I 
:know  not  how.  He  is  surrounded  by  people 
-devoted  to  him.  I  should  find  some  diificulty. 
He  is  now  in  the  hands  of  Nemours,  too,  who 
would  not  suffer  it.  The  duke  is  scrupulous  in 
usuch  matters." 

Such  were  the  words  of  Chazeul.  He  ex- 
'pressed  no  surprise  ;  he  displayed  no  horror  at 
the  proposal ;  but  in  those  days  such  thoughts 
were  familiar  to  the  minds  of  most  men.  In 
the  preceding  reign,  private  assassination  had 
Jbeen  one  of  the  means  of  war,  so  often  really 
'Committed  by  persons  high  in  station  and  educa- 
ition,  that  rumour,  as  usual,  exceeded  the  truth, 
•and  no  death  took  place  with  circumstances  at 
•all  out  of  the  common  course  without  being  at- 
tributed to  the  agency  of  man.  The  revenge 
of  individuals,  the  malignity  of  faction,  the  poli- 
cy of  states,  all  took  the  same  direction ;  and 
^kings  and  princes  prompted  and  paid  for  dark 
•deeds  of  blood,  as  well  as  tho  corrupt  minions 
of  the  court,  and  the  vicious  women  with  whom 
•it  was  thronged.  Each  day  some  murder  had 
stained  the  records  of  the  country,  and  men  had 
more  cause  to  guard  themselves  against  the 
covert  enmity  of  the  rival  in  ambition  or  in  love, 
than  against  the  open  wrath  of  the  acknow- 
ledged foe.  So  common,  indeed,  had  such 
crimes  become,  that  circumstances  were  sup- 
posed to  justify,  and  custom  to  palHate  them ; 
And  when  they  were  discovered,  no  wonder  or 
•disgust  was  excited,  and  multitudes  who  had 
.taken  no  part  in  the  deed  itself,  were  found  to 
conceal,  protect,  and  plead  for  the  assassin.  It 
was  an  age  of  crime. 

Chazeul,  thon,  and  his  mother  discussed  the 

means  of  removing  De  Montigni  from  their  path 

as  calmly  as  if  they  had  been  laying  out  some 

party  of  pleaaure;  there  was  no  hesitation,  no 


repugnance,  no  tragic  movings  of  remorse.  The 
difficulties  were  all  that  were  considered,  and 
how  to  obviate  them.  It  was  of  everyday 
deeds  and  events  they  spoke,  and  they  con- 
versed over  them  in  an  cvery-day  tone. 

"I  do  not  see,"  replied  the  marchioness, 
"  why  that  should  prevent  the  business.  His 
being  in  the  hands  of  Nemours  but  fastens 
him  to  one  spot,  where  he  can  always  be 
reached." 

'•  But  there  will  be  guards  and  people  about 
him,"  said  Chazeul,  "  who  would  give  him  help. 
To  accomplish  it  we  should  need  too  many  men 
to  be  able  to  introduce  them  quietly." 

••Too  many  men  I"  cried  his  mother,  with  a 
laugh ;  '•  why,  you  soldiers  are  always  think- 
ing of  violence  and  swords,  and  daggers.  You 
do  not  fancy,  do  you,^  that  I  would  have  re- 
course to  means  so  rough  \  Out  upon  such 
coarse  handiwork  !  One  little  cup  of  drink — 
one  savoury  ragout — will  do  the  deed  better 
than  bullet  or  steel,  and  put  you  in  possession 
of  Liancourt  as  well  as  Marennes.  But  leave 
that  to  me,  for  you  seem  unskilful  in  such 
matters.  You  must  have  both ;  and  your  task 
must  be  with  the  girl — leave  me  the  man.  We 
must  have  no  more  trifling,  Chazeul,  or  secrets 
may  come  out  which  it  were  well  to  hide  till 
you  have  obtained  all  that  you  can  desire.  The 
girl  must  be  yours  before  two  days  have  past : 
did  you  not  mark  her  words  1" 

••  I  marked  many  of  them,"  replied  Chazeul ; 
*'  they  were  well  worthy  of  notice.  But  which 
do  you  mean  1" 

"  Are  you  so  dull !"  asked  his  mother.  "  Did 
you  not  hear  her  say  that  you  had  deceived 
others  as  well  as  herself!  and  did  not  your 
own  mind  read  the  comment !  Hark  ye,  boy  I 
did  you  ever  see  or  know  a  person — a  sweet, 
tender,  delicate  creature,  called  Helen  de  la 
Tremblade!" 

Chazeurs  cheek  grew  pale  and  then  red — not 
from  remorse,  not  from  shame,  but  from  dread. 
It  was  dread,  however,  of  only  one  human  be- 
ing. All  the  world  might  have  been  made 
aware  of  his  b&seness  without  causing  bim  a 
care  or  anxiety,  if  he  could  have  kept  it  from  his 
mother.  But  he  knew  her  wdl,  the  dark  and 
fiendish  nature  of  her  character,  her  remorseless 
seeking  for  her  own  ends,  her  vindictive  hatred 
of  all  those  who  offended  her,  and  the  little  re- 
gard she  had  for  any  tie  in  pursuit  of  her  own 
objects.  Vanity,  vice,  and  intemperate  passions 
had  not  yet  altogether  quenched  every  natural 
feeling  in  his  heart,  and  some  lingering  afTection 
for  the  unhappy  girl  he  had  injured  made  him 
apprehensive  for  her  more  than  for  himself 
His  mother  might  use  the  knowledge  she  had 
obtained  to  drive  him  in  the  course  she  thought 
fit,  or  to  frustrate  his  purposes,  if  he  opposed 
her,  but  she  would  do  no  more  as  far  as  he  was 
concerned.  The  result  to  Helen,  however, 
might  be  death,  or  worse  than  death ;  and  for  a 
moment  or  two  he  remained  silent,  considering 
how  he  should  act. 

The  keen  eye  of  Madame  de  Chazeul  was 
upon  his  countenance  all  the  time,  marking  ev« 
ery  change  of  expression,  and  trans^Iating  aU  she 
marked  ;  but  after  waiting  his  answer  for  some 
time  she  demanded,  ••  You  have  heard  of  such 
a  person,  have  you  not  ?" 

"Well,"  he  replied  somewhat  impatiently, 
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^  what  of  her  t  Wli&t  has  Mademoiselle  d'Al- 
%ret  to  do  with  Helen  V 

**  Ha,  ha,  ha,**  cried  NTadame  de  Chazeul, 
^th  a  hitter  laugh.  **  What  has  she  to  do 
with  Helen!  Why,  simply  to  tell  Waller  dc 
la  Tremblade  that  gay  Nicholas  de  Chazeul  has 
made  a  paramour  of  his  niece,  in  order  to  raise 
a  deTil  that  will  soon  send  all  our  projects  fly- 
ing to  the  wind.  You  now  see  there  is  no 
time  to  he  lost.  The  thing  cannot  long  be  kept 
secret,  l^is  girl  has  got  some  inkling  of  the 
truth,  and  she  must  bo  your  wife  before  she  can 
hint  her  suspicions  to  him,  and  he  iof^uire  into 
the  facts/* 

Chazeul  paused,  and  thought  for  a  moment, 
and  then  repeated  his  mother's  words.  *'  Tlie 
thing  cannot  long  be  kept  secret ! — why  not  1 
'What  have«you  done  with  her,  my  good  mo- 
ther? Something,  assuredly ;  for  Helen  would 
keep  her  own  counsel.  You  have  not  put  her 
to  death,  surely  !** 

•*  Nut  I,"  cried  Madame  de  Chazeul  "  I  am 
DOt  called  upon  to  punish  such  sins  as  that.  It's 
oxdy  when  people  stand  in  the  way  that  wise 
men  pot  them  to  death.  There,  be  satisfied — 
be  satisfied.  I  have  done  her  no  harm  -,  but,  as 
I  told  you,  the  thing  cannot  long  be  concealed. 
Rose  d*AIbret  has  obtained  some  intunatioD 
of  it.  Of  that  I  am  sure  by  her  manner.  Tlie 
old  priest  will  wonder  that  his  niece  does  not 
eoiDe  hither,  for  I  told  him  she  was  ill,  or  I 
would  have  brought  her ;  and  he  will  go  to  see 
her,  so  that  I  say  it  cannot  be  long  concealed. 
You  moat  use  your  time,  therefore,  busily." 

Cliazeul  saw  that  his  mother  did  not  tell  him 
aB,  but  he  was  well  aware  that  it  was  impos* 
aible  to  obtain  the  straightforward  truth  from 
her  when  she  wished  to  conceal  it,  and  accord- 
ingly following  the  bent  which  she  gave  to  the 
^ODveraation  herself,  iie  asked,  *'But  how — 
bow  am  I  to  use  my  time  busily  and  to  good 
fwrpose  t  I,  unaided  cannot  force  Rose  d'Al- 
1>Fet  to  give  me  her  hand.  If  my  uncle  would 
•assist  vigorously,  we  might  indeed  succeed. 
But  be  is  timid,  as  you  know,  in  action,  however 
^bold  be  may  be  in  words ;  and  depend  upon  it, 
we  shall  need  strong  measures  to  induce  ker  to 
Jield." 

•'Ay,  strong  measores,  indeed,'^  replied  his 
tnoUier,  *'  but  they  may  be  used  without  my 
brotbef'a  will  or  consent ;  and  if  you  manage 
matters  rightly,  you  may  make  the  lady  less 
positive  than  she  is  at  present.  Hark  ye,  Cha- 
zeul, a  word  in  your  ear !"  He  bent  down  his 
bead,  and  the  marchioness  whispered  to  him  a 
few  brief  words. 

••  No,  no !  Impossible,'^  bo  cried :  **  utterly 
impossible !  the  maid  sleeps  in  the  ante-cham- 
ber, the  priest  in  the  next  room.  'Tis  quite  in 
▼ain-" 

"  Why,  foolish  boy,'*  replied  his  mother,  *'  I 
mean  no  violence— I  mean  no  wrong.  You  do 
not  comprehend  me.  Do  you  not  Icnow  how 
much  stoieshe  sets  upon  virtue  and  reputation  1 
She  Would  never  consent  to  carry  to  Louis  de 
Monttgni  a  sullied  name.  Let  but  her  fame  be 
in  your  bands  ;  let  us  but  be  able  to  prove  that 
you  have  passed  the  night  in  her  chamber,  and 
we  shall  have  no  more  idle  resistance.  The  girl 
Blancbette  will  irive  you  admittance,  and  be  a 
witness  also,  'nien  keep  as  still  as  death  for 
^  hour  or  two,  leave  something  on  the  table— a 


glove — a  hat — anything  in  short,  to  mark  that 
you  have  been  there,  and  to  show  her  herself 
that  it  is  so,  without  your  telling  her.** 

Chazeul  paused  and  meditated.  He  thought 
the  scheme  not  unlikely  to  succeed,  and  yet  he 
feared  to  undertake  it.  If  discovered,  he  knew 
that  it  would  prove  his  ruin  with  his  uncle ; 
and  he  did  not  see  how  he  could  bring  it  to 
work  upon  the  mind  of  Rose  herself,  without 
acknowledging  the  truth,  or  more  than  the  truth, 
to  Monsieur  de  Liancourt.  Just  as  be  was  about 
to  reply,  the  count  himself  returned  with  Fa- 
ther Walter,  and  one  of  the  servants  entered 
at  the  same  time,  to  light  the  sconces  in  the 
hall.  Madame  de  Chazeul  held  up  her  finger  as 
a  warning  to  be  silent ;  and,  as  soon  as  the  at- 
tendant was  gone,  the  marchioness  turned  to 
her  brother,  inquiring,  **  Well,  what  have  you 
done  with  this  obstinate  girl,  Anthony  t'* 

"  In  good  faith,  nothing,'*  leplied  the  count ; 
*'  she  was  more  mild  and  gentle  than  with  you, 
and  I  left  her  weeping ;  but  she  is  as  firm  as 
ever." 

"  Well,**  said  Madame  de  Chazeul,  in  an  in- 
different tone,  "  if  she  win  not  by  fair  mesne, 
she  must  by  force.  We  have  every  right  to 
compel  her  to  do  that  which  is  good  for  her.'* 

Monsieur  de  Liancourt  shook  his  head  doubt- 
fully, saying,  "  I  do  not  know.** 

'*  Ah,  my  good  brother,**  answered  Madame 
de  Chazeul,  in  a  bitter  tone,  "a  battle  lost 
makes  great  difference  with  doubtful  friends. 
What  say  you.  Monsieur  de  la  Tremblade  1 
Are  you  for  giving  up  the  Holy  Catholic  Union, 
and  bestowing  the  lands  of  Marennes  and  Lian- 
court upon  a  supporter  of  the  heretics  1** 

*'  Far  from  it,  madam,**  replied  Waller  de  la 
Tremblade.  If  anything,  this  unfortunate  de- 
feat should  make  us  more  zealous,  active  and 
determined.  The  party  of  the  League  is  the 
party  of  truth  and  religion*  and,  doubtless,  it 
will  ultimately  triumph.  It  should  be  our  part 
to  promote  it  the  more  strenuously  as  each  new 
obstacle  arises ;  and  I  must  say  that,  conscien- 
tiously, no  guardian  could  bestow  the  hand  of 
his  ward  upon  a  man  who,  like  Monsieur 
de  Montigni,  has  drawn  his  sword  against  lua 
religion.** 

*'  But  that  is  a  different  thing,**  said  Monsieur 
de  Liancourt,  *'  from  forcing  her  to  a  marriage 
without  her  consent.** 

**  Not  altogether,**  answered  the  priest.  **  If 
you  do  not  compel  her  to  wed  the  one,  she 
will  wed  the  other ;  and  when  she  finds  there 
is  no  escape,  moat  probably  ber  resistance  will 
give  way.** 

Madame  de  Chazeul  watched  the  countenance 
of  Father  Walter  while  he  spoke,  and  listened, 
well  satisfied,  to  words  which  showed  her  be- 
yond all  doubt  that  neither  her  own  conduct  to- 
wards his  niece,  nor  that  of  her  son,  was  ever 
dreamed  of  by  Walter  de  la  Tremblade.  '*  If 
we  can  accomplish  this  marriage,'*  she  thought, 
"  within  a  few  hours,  all  will  be  safe.  He  may 
rage  then  as  much  as  he  will.  It  is  amusing 
enough  to  make  him  aid  in  bringing  about  that 
which  he  will  most  wish  undone  when  he  knows 
the  truth.** 

•*  Wha*  you  say  is  very  true,  father,**  rejoined 
the  count ;  **  but  I  see  not  what  means  one  can 
employ  actually  to  force  her.  As  she  said  tome 
but  now,  we  may  drag  her  to  the  altar,  but  aba 
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will  refuse  the  vow,  and  protest  against  it  in  the 
face  of  God  and  man.'* 

"  Such  things  have  taken  place,"  said  Walter 
de  la  Tremblade,  "  and  yet  the  ceremony  has 
proceeded." 

"  But  then  the  contract,'*  said  Monsieur  de 
Liancourt.  "  If  she  will  not  sign  it,  how  can 
we  force  her  1" 

"  Oh,  leave  all  that  to  me,**  cried  Madame  de 
Chazeul.  "  If  you,  brother,  will  only  promise 
not  to  interfere,  except  by  exerting  your  au- 
thority on  behalf  of  your  nephew,  and  laying 
your  commands  upon  her  to  marry  him,  I  will 
do  all  the  rest.** 

**  But  I  fear  your  violence,  my  good  sister,** 
replied  the  count- 
Mad  ame  de  Chazeul  was  about  to  answer, 
when  a  servant  again  entered  the  hall;  and 
Monsieur  de  Liancourt  exclaimed  impatiently, 
•'  What  now  V* 

"  A  messenger  is  just  arrived  from  Chartres, 
sir,*'  replied  the  roan,  "  with  orders  for  Mon- 
sieur de  Mottraye,  who  escorted  Mademoiselle 
Rose  back,  to  return  without  a  moment's  delay, 
as  the  town  is  menaced  by  the  king.  He  brings 
tidings,  too,  sir,  that  a  duel  has  been  fought  be- 
tween Monsieur  de  Montigni  and  my  lord  of 
Nemours." 

"Nemours  has  killed  him,  for  a  thousand 
crowns !"  cried  Chazeul,  as  joyfully  as  if  De 
Montigni  had  shown  himself  his  bitterest  ene- 
my through  life. 

"  What  more !  what  more  !*'  cried  Monsieur 
de  Liancourt ;  "  which  of  them  fell  1" 

"  He  knew  little  about  it,  sir,**  replied  the 
servant,  "  for  he  came  away  before  the  matter 
bad  spread  over  the  town.** 

"  I  will  go  and  see  him,**  exclaimed  Chazeul. 
**  Nemours  has  killed  him,  without  doubt.** 

Thus  saying,  he  hurried  away,  and  was  ab- 
sent for  several  minutes,  during  which  time  the 
marchioness  talked  in  a  low  voice  to  the  priest. 
But  the  count  remained  standing  in  the  middle 
of  the  room,  with  his  eyes  bent  down  and  his 
heart  sad.  He  could  not  but  recollect  the  days 
that  were  passed  :  the  boy  whom  he  had  brought 
np  from  early  years,  the  graces  and  high  quali- 
ties be  had  displayed,  and  many  a  little  act,  and 
many  a  little  scene,  forgotten  till  that  moment, 
rose  up  reproachfully  before  his  eyes,  and  for 
the  time  filled  him  with  grief  and  with  remorse. 
The  voice  of  conscience,  which  in  its  own  hour 
will  be  heard,  told  him  that  the  deed  was  his ; 
that,  had  he  not  attempted  to  injure  and  deceive 
his  sister's  son,  all  the  long  train  of  dark  and 
sad  events  which  had  filled  the  last  few  days 
would  not  have  happened  ;  that  joy,  and  peace, 
and  mutual  love,  and  kindly  affection  might 
have  reigned  where  strife  and  evil  passion,  vio- 
lence and  death,  had  been  introduced,  as  the 
black  followers  of  fraud.  His  brother  and  his 
nephew  both  were  gone  in  a  few  short  days  ; 
and  his  heart  told  him  that  the  virtuous  and  the 
good  had  been  cut  off,  while  the  dishonest  and 
the  vile  remained ! 

It  was  but  during  a  few  minutes,  however, 
that  such  thoughts  oppressed  him  ;  for  vanity, 
his  besetting  sin,  the  besetting  sin  of  so  many, 
the  salve  with  which  the  devil  medicates  all  the 
wounds  of  conscience,  was  soon  brought  to  his 
relief.  He  was  too  vain  to  believe  for  any 
)eD^h  of  time  that  he  could  do  wrong,  even 


though  the  warning  angei  df  the  human  heart 
thundered  it  in  his  ear.  *'Had  De  Montigni 
done  as  he  was  asked,"  he  thought,  after  he  had 
mastered  the  first  impression,  "  nothing  of  this 
kind  would  have  happened.  It  is  all  in  conse- 
quence of  his  own  obstinacy.  What  a  sad 
thing  it  is  that  men  will  not  be  persuaded  ta 
their  own  good  !** 

As  these  comforting  reflections  passed  through 
his  mind,  Chazeul  re-entered  the  hall.  "  He  is 
dead,*'  he  cried,  *'  beyond  all  doubt  he  is  dead. 
The  man  himself  saw  Nemours  come  back  iota 
I  he  city  alone  and  uninjured." 

**  Well,  then,'*  said  Madame  de  Chazeul,  "we 
are  saved  all  farther  trouble,  for  now  you  are 
the  only  heir.  You  had  better  go  and  tell  her 
the  news,  Chazeul.  Perhaps  it  may  deliver  her 
from  as  great  an  embarrassment  as  any  one 
feels.**  • 

"  Fy,  now,  Jacqueline !  fy,  now  !*'  cried  the 
count.  "  You  know  not  her  heart  or  feel- 
ings." 

"  I  know  very  well,  my  good  brother,"  replied 
Madamd  de  Chazeul,  "  that  women,  if  they  have 
said  a  thing,  oAen  adhere  to  it  with  the  con- 
stancy of  a  martyr,  when  they  would  give  their 
right  hand  for  a  fair  excuse  for  changing  ;  but 
vanity  keeps  them  to  the  point  with  a  much 
firmer  sort  of  resolution  than  conviction  can 
supply.  Do  not  tell  me  aSout  her  feelings !  I 
know  my  own  sex  far  better  than  you  do ;  and 
I  am  sure  there  is  not  one  woman  out  of  ten 
who  would  not  rejoice  at  the  death  of  her  dear- 
est friend,  if  it  delivered  her  from  a  great  em- 
barrassment." 

**I  fin(f  the  Church  is  merciful  as  well  a» 
wise  in  imposing  celibacy  upon  its  priesthood," 
said  Father  Walter,  with  a  cold,  sarcastic  smile. 
**  But,  indeed,  I  think  it  would  be  better  not  ta 
tell  Mademoiselle  d'Albret  to-night.  She  must 
be  fatigued ;  her  mind  depressed  with  disap- 
pointment and  anxiety  ;  and  she  should  be  al- 
lowed some  time  for  repose." 

'*  No,  father,  no !"  replied  Madame  de  Cha- 
zeul. *'  She  must  know  it  to-night,  for  the  mar- 
riage shall  take  place  to-morrow,  or,  at  farthest^ 
the  next  day.  I^t  her  have  to-night  for  griel^ 
for  I  do  not  say  she  will  not  weep — ^to-morrow 
her  mind  will  be  made  up,  and  the  affair  caa 
proceed  with  decency." 

•*Will  you  tell  her,  Father  Walter  1"  said 
Monsieur  de  Liancourt. 

"Nay,**  exclaimed  the  marchioness,  "why 
give  him  that  trouble  ?  I  will  do  it  in  a  mo- 
ment.*' 

"  No,  Jacqueline,  you  shall  not  go,**  cried  the 
count.  "  Yuu  are  too  harsh  and  fierce  to  bear 
such  tidings.  Go,  father,  go !  It  is  an  oflSce 
of  Christian  charily." 

."  She  is  more  likely  to  believe  it  from  my  lips 
than  yours,  madam,"  said  Father  Waller,  "and 
therefore  I  will  undertake  the  task  ;  but  I  must 
be  quick,  for  I  have  my  watch  to  commence  in 
the  chapel." 

"  Let  us  hear  how  she  bears  it,"  said  the 
Count  de  Liancourt.  "  I  grieve  for  the  poor 
giri." 

"  Pshaw !"  cried  Jacqueline  de  Chazeul ;  and 
the  priest  quitted  the  hall,  leaving  the  marchio- 
ness evidently  uneasy. 

A  chamber  had  now  been  assigned  to  Rose 
d'Albret  higher  in  the  building  than  that  which 
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abeliad  formerly  tenanted,  and  next  to  the  room 
of  Father  Walter  himself.  It  opened  first  into 
an  antechamber  somewhat  smaller  than  the 
other,  and  thence  upon  a  large  landing-place, 
separated  from  the  stairs  by  a  balustrade.  The 
anterouro,  as  before,  was  occupied  by  the  maid 
Blancbette,  who,  well  warned  and  tutored,  was 
kept  as  a  spy  upon  all  her  mistress's  actions ; 
and,  on  entering  this  little  suite  of  apartments, 
the  girl  was  the  first  person  whom  Father  Wai- 
ter eoeoantered. 

She  was  sitting  at  a  table,  knitting,  with  a 
sollen  brow  and  pouting  lips;  and,  notwith- 
ataodfog  deep  habitual  reverence  for  the  priest, 
flhe  seemed  scarcely  willing  to  answer  him  civ- 
Hfy  when  be  inquired  if  he  could  speak  with  her 
Bustreas. 

^  I  cannot  tell,**  replied  the  girl,  rising  for  a 
moment,  and  resuming  her  seat ;  *'  I  really  do 
Bot  know  what  she  is  doing ;  she  does  not  want 
my  serTioes,  she  says ;  she  would  rather  be 
alone." 

^  Go  and  see,  daughter !"  said  the  priest. 
^  DoubUess  Mademoiselle  d*Albret  is  grieved, 
and  perhaps  angry ;  but  that  does  not  exempt 
you  from  respect  and  obedience  towards  her 
in  all  things,  where  other  duties  do  not  require 
you  Ui  oppose  her  wishes.**  ^ 

'•  Ind^d,  father,"  answered  the  gwl,  sullenly, 
**  I  cannot  undertake  all  this.  Here  I  am  told 
not  to  quit  her  anteroom  from  the  moment  she 
enters  her  chamber  till  the  moment  she  leaves 
it,  which  is  making  me  no  better  than  a  prison- 
er; and  then  I  am  to  be  rated,  and  frowned 
upon  by  the  lady,  as  if  I  had  behaved  very  ill  to 
her.    I  doD*t  see  why  I  should  bear  all  this." 

**  Because  you  are  ordered  to  do  so,"  said  the 
priest,  somewhat  sternly ;  but  he  added  the  next 
moment,  **  It  will  not  be  of  long  duration,  how- 
ever. Now  go  and  tdl  her  I  am  here,  seeking 
to  speak  with  her  on  a  matter  of  deep  moment." 

**  Before  Blancbette  could  obey,  however,  the 
door  of  the  antechamber  opened,  and  Madame 
de  Cbazeul  entered,  saying,  *'  I  have  come  to 
tell  ber  myself,  good  father.  I  can  then  better 
judge  of  ber  firame  of  mind ;  and,  as  the  count 
teQi  me,  yoo  have  to  keep  vigil  by  the  body  of 
my  poor  old  brother  Michael  which  I  did  not 
mderatand  before,  t  win  not  keep  you.** 

"Nay,"  replied  the  priest,  "I  have  time,  and 
win  nerer  shrink  from  doin|  my  duty.  This 
poor  child  will  need  consolation,  and  it  ronat  be 
my  task  to  give  it  to  her,  as  for  as  my  poor  voice 
can  doso.*^ 

The  marchioness  was  evidently  not  well 
pleased  with  this  reply ;  and,  though  she  mask- 
ed her  embarrassment  as  well  as  she  could,  yet 
a  certain  air  of  anxiety  and  uneasiness  did  not 
escape  the  calm  but  penetrating  eye  of  Walter 
de  la  Tremblade.  **  She  donbts  me,"  he  thought. 
**  She  is  one  of  those  who  have  no  confidence 
in  any  one.  What  must  her  own  heart  be 
likcr 

As  he  thus  pondered,  Blancbette  returned  and 
bai3e  hnn  enter,  which  he  did,  making  way. 
however,  for  Madame  de  Chazeul  to  pass  in 
first. 

Rose  bad  been  weeping,  but  her  eyes  were 
now  dry,  and  the  usual  raild  and  gentle  expres- 
sion was  upon  her  countenance,  till  her  eye 
lighted  upon  Madame  de  Chazeul,  and  then  she 
toraed  away  her  head,  with  a  look  of  shudder- 


ing horror,  which  the  marchioness  did  not  fail 
to  mark,  though  with  less  anger  than  might, 
perhaps,  have  been  expected.  It  was  her  wish 
to  overawe  and  to  command,  both  at  present 
and  in  fhture,  and  the  age  of  wishing  to  be  lov- 
ed had  long  passed  by  with  her.  Rose,  howev- 
er, soon  added  to  the  ofifence ;  for,  turning  to- 
wards Walter  de  la  Tremblade,  she  said,  **The 
f'rl  merely  mentioned  your  name,  father,  and 
was  willing  and  even  glad  to  receive  you  ;  but 
the  conversation  which  has  already  taken  place 
between  this  lady  and  myself,  was  not  of  such 
a  character  as  to  make  her  society  very  desira- 
ble to  me." 

"  You  must  have  it,  nevertheless,  pretty  min- 
ion," replied  Madame  de  Chazeul.  **  I  know 
you  are  as  ungrateful,  as  you  are  self-willed ; 
but  I  came  to  break  to  you  a  piece  of  news 
which  has  just  arrived,  and  which,  as  you  must 
hear  it  sooner  or  later,  we  have  thought  fit  to 
communicate  at  once." 

**  The  sooner  it  is  communicated,  the  better," 
answered  Rose ;  "  I  beseech  you  to  make  no 
delay,  for  I  am  anxious  to  retire  to  rest." 

Afadame  de  Cbazeul  turned  towards  the 
priest  with  a  sign  for  him  to  proceed,  and  Fath- 
er Walter,  taking  up  the  tale,  addressed  Rose 
in  a  gentle  and  a  kindly  tone,  saying,  **  I  fear, 
my  poor  daughter,  what  we  ha^e  to  communi- 
cate may  grieve  you  more  than  you  expect,  and 
I  wonid  therefore  have  you  prepare  your  mind 
by  thinking  of  how  God  tries  all  men  in  this 
world  with  various  deep  afflictions,  making  them 
soo^times  his  chastisements  for  errors  past, 
sometimes  warnings  against  future  faults,  oflen 
depriving  us  of  those  things  most  dear  which 
might  prove  snares  to  us,  oAen  frustrating  our 
most  anxious  desires,  which,  if  we  knew  all, 
might  in  their  gratification  produce  misery  in- 
stead of  joy." 

Rose  listened  attentively,  anxious  to  hear 
what  was  to  come  next ;  but  Madame  de  Cha- 
zeul waved  her  hand  impatiently,  exclaiming, 
**  You  are  not  in  the  pulpit,  my  good  father.  Do 
you  not  see  she  is  quite  prepared  for  anything 
yon  have  to  sayl  The  truth  is  this.  Mademoi- 
selle d'Albret :  a  messenger  has  just  arrived 
fVom  Chartres,  bringing  orders  for  the  men  who 
accompanied  you  to  return  immediately,  and 
with  that  order  they  conveyed  intelligence  that 
a  duel  has  been  fought  between  Monsieur  de 
Nemours  and  your  late  lover  De  Montigni,  in 
which  the  latter  has  met  with  the  chastisement 
which  his  presumption  deserved,  and  has  been 
killed  on  the  spot." 

Rose  started  up  and  clasped  her  hands,  while 
her  face  grew  pale  as  ashes,  and  for  a  moment 
she  seemed  about  to  faint.  The  next  instant, 
however,  she  passed  her  hand  across  her  brow, 
gazed  (br  a  moment  anxiously  upon  the  ground, 
and  then  suddenly  raised  her  head  with  a  smile 
full  of  scorn,  while  the  blood  came  back  into  her 
cheek  and  lip,  exclaiming,  "  It  is  false !  I  know 
that  it  is  false  !" 

"  The  poor  creature  is  mad,"  said  Madame 
de  Chazeul.  "  You  know  it  to  be  false,  when 
we  know  it  to  be  true  !  You  must  have  won- 
derfully clever  information.  The  man  is  in  the 
chateau  at  this  moment  who  brought  the  tidings 
from  Chartres." 

•*  Let  me  see  him  !"  said  Rose  d'Albret. 

Madame  de  Chazeul  paused,  and  saw  that  by 
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mentioning  Ihe  messenger  she  had  committed  a 
mistake ;  for  it  was  her  object  to  represent  the 
death  of  De  Montigni  as  certain,  and  she  was 
aware  that  her  son  had  run  on  to  that  inference 
niiioh  more  rapidly  than  the  man*s  own  account 
might  justify.'* 

'•  No,"  she  replied, "  you  shall  not  see  him.  I 
pledge  my  word  that  the  information  is  true. 
HiTi*  is  Father  W^ilier  ready  to  do  the  same. 
Monsieur  de  Liancourt  will  tell  you  the  like 
story.  If  you  insult  us  by  doubting  our  word, 
it  dues  not  become  us  to  take  any  trouble  to  con- 
vince you." 

"  Madam,  I  have  been  deceived  in  more  than 
one  thing  already,'*  replied  Rose,  bending  her 
head  gravely  ;  and,  consequently,  I  do  not  lend 
my  mind  easily  to  everything  that  is  told  me. 
Father  Walter,  I  besseech  you,  by  your  duty  to 
God,  by  your  sacred  calling,  as  you  shall  answer 
for  it  hereafter,  to  let  me  know,  has  this  infor- 
mation truly  arrived,  and  is  it  certain  1" 

"  That  it  has  arrived  is  beyond  doubt,"  an- 
swered the  priest,  **  but  in  regard  to  the  cer- 
tainty or  the  particulars,  not  having  spoken  with 
the  messenger  myself,  I  cannot  say  anything." 

R<^se  waved  her  hand.  "  Enough,"  she  said, 
"  enough  ;  I  will  beseech  you  now  to  leave  me. 
Nay,  I  can  endure  no  more  to  night." 

Madame  Chazeul  was  going  to  add  some- 
thing, but  the  priest  laid  his  hand  upon  her  arm, 
saying,  '*Nay,  madam,  let  us  not  press  upon 
her  hardly.  Give  her  till  to-morrow  to  think 
over  it ;"  and  he  led  the  marchioness  away, 
leaving  poor  Rose  to  her  meditations. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

TiiR  moment  the  priest  and  the  marchionc»a 
de  Chazeul  were  gone.  Rose  d*Albret  cast  her- 
self down  into  a  chair,  and  covered  her  eyes 
with  her  hands.  She  would  fain  have  shut  out 
every  sight  and  sound,  in  order  that  she  might 
bend  the  whole  energies  of  her  mind  to  the  con- 
templation of  that  one  question.  Were  the  dread- 
ful tidings  she  had  heard  true  or  false  1  But 
the  agitating  beating  of  her  heart,  the  whirling 
confusion  of  her  brain,  prevented  her  for  a  long 
time  from  fixing  her  thoughts  firmly  upon  all 
the  different  arguments  for  believing  or  disbe- 
lieving the  tale  that  bad  been  told  her.  All  was 
wild,  and  vague,  and  indistinct.  Apprehension, 
at  first,  was  far  more  powerful  than  hope  ;  and, 
though  reason  pointed  out  many  improbabilities 
even  in  that  part  of  the  intelligence  which,  as 
the  reader  knows,  was  absolutdy  true,  yet  she 
still  dreaded  the  worst,  even  while  she  resolved, 
if  possible,  to  believe  that  all  was  false. 

"  Was  it  likely,"  she  asked  herself,  "  that  so 
proud  a  prince  as  the  Duke  of  Nemours  should 
risk  his  life  in  single  combat  against  his  own 
prisoner  1  Was  it  probable  that  he,  who  had 
shown  himself  so  haughty  towards  De  Montigni 
a.<*  scarcely  to  return  him  an  answer,  should 
place  himself  in  such  a  position  as  to  be  com- 
pelled to  meet  him  in  the  field  1  Was  it  not 
likely,  most  likely,  that  such  a  tale  should  be 
invented  by  those  who  had  already  deceived  her 
on  other  points,  in  order  to  lead  her  the  more 
/?;ji*;Jy  to  I'le  objects  they  desired  1  Was  it  not 
cJear  that  it  was  bo,  from  their  refusal  to  pro- 


duce the  messenger  1  Was  not,  in  short,  any- 
thing asserted  by  Jacqueline  de  Chazeul  more 
likely  to  be  false  than  true  1" 

Thus  argued  Hope ;  but  on  the  other  side. 
Fear,  though  in  fewer  words,  spoke  with  a  more, 
powerful  voice.  "The  priest  had  assertc-  that, 
the  report  had  undoubtedly  arrived.  Would  he- 
venture  to  do  so,  aflcr  the  solemn  abjuratioo' 
she  addressed  to  him,  if  he  wore  not  himself 
convinced  that  what  he  said  was  true  1  Then, 
too,  the  pains  he  had  taken  to  prepare  l>er  mind- 
for  the  tiding!^  showed  care  and  consideration 
for  her ;  and  if  the  language  he  had  used  in  so  . 
doing  were  but  the  preface  to  a  falsehood,  ic 
must  be  blasphemous  triding  indeed.  She  suf- 
fered memory  to  run  back  over  all  the  events- 
lately  passed  ;  she  considered  his  conduct ;  she 
asked  herself  if  he  had  ever  been  guilty  of  delib- 
erate falsehood  1  The  answer  was,  No.  Ho 
had  suffered  others  to  do  so,  but  he  had  not  dune 
it  himself.  Without  telling  the  exact  truth,  he 
had  not  uttered  actual  untruth.  With  that 
species  of  art,  which  has  acquired  the  name  of 
a  body  of  men  famous  for  employing  it  in  ail 
their  dealings,  he  had  made  truth  serve  the  pur- 
poses of  falsehood  ;  and,  by  a  Jesuitical  juggle, 
had  countenanced  things  that  he  knew  to  be  un- 
true, without  leaving  those  he  deceived  any 
means  of  convicting  him  of  a  lie.  But  now  he 
had  boldly  and  straightforwardly  said  that  tlie- 
intelligence  had  certainly  arrived.  There  was- 
no  evading  that,  she  thought;  it  must  either  be 
true  or  false.  She  recollected,  too,  the  fierce 
anger  which  De  Montigni  had  displayed  when 
first  made  prisoner  by  Nemours,  and  the  words- 
and  glances  which  bad  passed  between  them  in 
regard  to  herself  Might  not  such  a  scene,  she 
inquired,  have  been  renewed,  when  her  lover 
found  that  she  had  been  actually  sent  back  with- 
out even  being  permitted  another  interview  with 
himi  Might  he  not  have  used  such  language 
as  would  compel  a  prince  of  fiery  courage  like 
Nemours  to  wave  the  privileges  of  his  rank,  and 
meet  him  as  had  been  reported.  Nemours  was 
known  to  be  daring,  chivalrous,  and  of  a  charac- 
ter to  carry  the  point  of  honour  to  excess ;  and 
if  they  met,  was  not  the  result  reported  to  her 
likely  to  take  place  1" 

Thus  argued  Fear ;  and  between  his  voice 
and  that  of  Hope,  her  miod  was  left  in  that 
painful  uncertainty,  which  is  more  wearing  and 
agitating  to  the  human  frame  than  even  grief 
itself.  She  was  still  busy  with  these  thoughts, 
when  the  door  opened  and  the  maid  looked  in ; 
but  Rote  waved  her  hand  impatiently,  exclaim- 
ing, "  Leave  me,  leave  me ;  I  do  not  want  you. 
You  can  go  to  bed." 

The  very  sight  of  Blanchette,  however, 
brought  back  to  her  mind  all  the  arts  that  had 
been  practised  upon  her  before,  and  made  her 
once  more  hope  that  this  sad  intelligence  might 
be  part  of  a  similar  plan.  **  I  will  retire  to  bed," 
she  thought ;  "in  the  darkness  and  stillness  of 
the  night  I  can  think  over  tbe^o  things  more 
quietly  than  now.  The  sight  of  that  girl  is  hate- 
ful to  me.  I  will  shut  her  out ;"  but  when  she 
looked  round,  she  found  that  the  lock  of  the 
door  between  her  room  and  the  antechamber 
had  been  removed. 

"  Ha  !"  she  said,  "  am  I  to  have  no  privacy  I 
This  is  hard  indeed ;"  and,  sitting  down,  she 
wept,  feeling  that  she  was  left  alone  to  struggU*^ 
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with  aH  tlie  arts  and  machinations  of  a  number, 
anumg  whom  she  had  no  friend.  Rising  again 
after  a  moment,  she  wiped  away  the  tears,  inur- 
mohog  to  herself,  **  But  they  shall  not  conquer 
me.  £veo  if  be  whom  I  love  be  gone,  and  have 
left  roe  in  this  coM-bearted  world  alone,  I  can 
die  and  follow  him ;  but  I  will  never  be  the  wife 
of  that  base  and  hateful  man,  let  whatever  be 
the  result  that  may."  Thus  saying,  she  un- 
dressed without  assistance,  and  retired  to  bed. 
But  for  poor  Rose  d'Albret  it  was  no  couch  of 
repose.  The  thorns  of  the  pillow — busy  care, 
aad  sharp  apprehension,  and  bitter  grief— ban- 
ished aii  sleep  from  her  eyes,  and  hour  aHer 
boor  she  lay  turning  in  her  mind  the  same 
heavy  thoughts  which  had  burdened  her  since 
the  visit  of  the  priest  and  Madame  de  Chazeul. 

DayKfiil  returned  at  length,  and,  raising  her- 
seiTopan  her  arm,  she  gazed  round  as  the  faint 
gray  stream  of  early  morning  poured  through 
the  window,  and  showed  the  various  objects  in 
the  room.  Then  came  a  warmer  tint  as  the 
snn  actually  rose,  and  with  it  some  of  the 
tbooghtfi  which  usually  accompany  the  rising 
day.  How  beauti/ul  is  the  revival  of  Nature 
from  her  dark  ^slumber  in  the  arms  of  Night ! 
what  an  image'of  the  dawning  of  eternal  lifie  to 
to  the  emancipated  spirit  afler  the  shadow  of  the 
grave  f  How  good,  how  great,  how  wise  is  the 
Almighty  Author  of  all,  who  plants  in  the  sea- 
sons, and  in  the  elements,  in  the  changes  of  the 
world,  and  in  aU  the  revolutions  of  Nature,  the 
signs  and  symbols  of  his  beneficence  and  his 
power,  with  promises  of  love,  and  blessing,  and 
proteetion !  There  was  consolation  even  in  the 
pale  beams  of  morning ;  but  then  came  back  the 
»d  tboagbt,  the  bitter,  unanswerable  question, 
to  the  mind  of  Rose  d'Albret,  *'  Do  the  eyes  of 
Loeis  de  Montigni  see,  like  mine,  the  return  of 
dswmng  day,  or  are  they  oloeed  forever  in  the 
tamb !"  Aad,  rising  from  her  bed,  she  knelt, 
aad  prayed,  and  wept,  till  the  increasing  sounds 
in  the  boase  told  her  that  her  oppressors  were 
once  more  waking  into  active  life,  and  that  she 
B»st  i^Tvpara  her  mind  to  saffer  and  resist. 

Ob,  bow  most  painful  of  all  the  many  griev- 
ma  tasks  of  life  is  that  of  resistance !  and  yet  it 
is  the  ooeeasiaf  lot  of  humanity ;  for  this  is  all 
a  battle  field,  and  at  every  point^within  and 
wiihoat,  againai  emaelTes  and  others,  against 
eseamataaoes,  t«nptotk>as*  cares,  grieis,  fears, 
pleiaares,  aoooesaas,  triumphs,  vanity,  hope, 
eipeetatioD.  pride,  disappointment,  opposition, 
regret,  and  despair ;  imuMt  man  and  fiends — 
k  is  all  resistance ;  and  he  who  wouk)  ultimate- 
ly win  the  garland  of  vkstoiy,  moat  be  armed 
and  awake  at  every  raooKnt  of  existence.  From 
tbs  nmaeat  wbea  the  foot  of  Adam  first  trod 
tbe  garden,  natil  the  now  w  whioh  we  stand 
againat  the  foe,  the  conlliot  has  gone  on,  and 
happy  are  they  who  do  resist. 

Tet  His  a  weary  and  a  terrible  Usk,  especial- 
ly ior  tboae  who  boekle  on  their  armour  for  the 
irst  tine ;  and  poor  Rose  d'Albret  felt  her 
heart  aiak  as  she  prepared  herself  for  it  But 
still,  the  thougbt  of  him  she  loved,  and  her  re* 
pugaapee  to  the  man  who  would  have  injured 
bim,  nerved  her  for  the  eflbrt ;  and  again  and 
again  she  repaattii,  **They  shall  never  move 
■M !  }ij  iroiee  ro  ist  speak  the  falsehood,  my 
band  raaat  sign  my  feUy,  my  own  heart 
t  prove  tbe  tiaitor,  eie  they  can  oon^er." 


Her  knowledge,  too,  of  those  With  whom  she 
had  tu  deal,  was  nut  a  little  serviceable  in  guard- 
ing her  against  all  arts.  That  knowledge  had 
come  slowly,  not  by  study  or  inquiry,  but  sink- 
ing in  daily  into  her  mind,  as  act  after  act,  and 
word  alter  word,  developed  the  characters  of 
the  persons  who  now  surrounded  her. 

*'  If  they  have  doubts  of  De  Montigni's  fate,'* 
she  argued,  *•  they  will  urge  me  to  this  abhorred 
marriage  with  Chazeul  at  once  and  immediate- 
ly ;  they  will  give  me  no  tinae ;  they  may  even 
try  threats,  and  violence,  and  force.  If  they 
have  no  doubt,  they  will  be  less  importunate  ; 
they  will  allow  me  to  deliberate — to  mourn. 
But,  good  Heaven,  if  they  try  force,  what  shall 
I  dot  It  matters  not,  I  will  die  first.  But  by 
their  course  I  shall  know  whether  the  tale  be 
true  or  false ;  and  if  from  their  urgency  I  judge 
that  it  is  false,  I  shall  gain  strength  from  hope, 
and  courage  even  from  their  cruelty.  Poor 
Helen  de  la  Tremblade !  they  cannot  make  me 
as  thou  art—they  cannot  add  self-reproach  to 
alt  I  suflTer  but  by  my  own  fault.  Would  that  I 
bad  not  promised  never  to  tell  her  tale  till  she 
herself  thought  fit.  I  might,  perhaps,  find  a. 
friend,  if  I  could  do  so,  in  the  only  one  who 
could  well  befriend  me.  She  knew  not  how 
much  her  story  might  serve  roe  now,  and  I  lit- 
tle thought  that  I  should  long  to  tell  it  for  my 
own  safety  rather  than  for  her  comfort.  But 
hark !  there  are  people  speaking  near !  I  will 
be  dressed  and  prepared  to  meet  them  when 
they  come  hither.  Blanchette,'*  she  continued 
aloud,  •*  Blanchette !" 

The  girl  made  her  call  several  timea<  and 
then  appeared  with  a  dull  and  sullen  counts* 
nance;  and  Rose,  proceeding  with  her  U)Uet» 
exchanged  but  few  words  with  one  whom  she 
had  never  either  loved  or  esteemed,  and  now 
despised. 

When  she  was  fully  dressed  she  advanced 
towarda  the  door,  saying,  "  I  will  go  out  upon 
the  ramparta.  Put  the  room  in  order  against 
my  return." 

But  the  girl  planted  herself  in  the  way,  and 
replied,  *'Yoa  cannot,  mademoiselle.  There 
are  strict  orders  that  you  renuiio  here,  till  the 
count  or  the  marchioness  come  for  you.'' 

There  was  a  low,  auppressed  laugh— -a  laugb 
of  triumph  in  her  power— mingled  with  the 
girrs  words,  whksh  was  hard  to  bear ;  and  Rose 
felt  at  first  inclined  to  resist,  and  then  to  weep ; 
but  she  gave  way  to  neither  temptation ;  and,. 
after  gaimg  at  her  for  a  minute,  merely  repli- 
ed, "What !  I  am  a  prisoner,  then ;  and  my 
own  maid  the  Jailer  1  It  is  well ;  but  it  will 
prove  fruitless.    Give  me  a  book;  I  will  read.*' 

The  girl  inquired  what  book,  and  gave  her 
mistress  the  pain— and  she  well  kne>%  it  waa  a 
pain — to  speak  more  than  once  before  she  chose 
to  comprehend. 

At  length,  however,  a  book  was  brought; 
and  poor  Rose  d*Albret,  placing  herself  near  the 
window,  strove  to  read  with  an  unconcerned 
air.  But  it  was  in  vain  she  did  so ;  the  letters 
swam  before  her  eyes ;  her  mind  wandered  u> 
other  things ;  her  .eye  ran  over  the  lines  with- 
out gathering  their  aense;  and,  ere  she  had 
mastered  more  than  two  or  three  sentences, 
there  was  a  step  in  the  anteroom,  a  knock  at 
the  door,  and  before  she  c«Ud  say  •'  Come  in," 
Idadame  de  ChaatuI  entered,  followed  by  Mon» 
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Bieur  de  Liancoart.  The  conflict,  she  saw,  was 
about  to  begin,  and  with  an  anxious  gasp  for 
breath  and  a  haggard  eye,  slie  gazed  upon  them 
as  they  approached,  unable  to  speak,  though  she 
strove  to  du  so. 

"  Be  cahn.  Rose,  be  calm,*'  said  Monsieur  de 
Liancourt,  placing  a  seat  for  his  sister,  and 
taking  one  himself.  "  I  have  con»e  to  you  thus 
early  in  Ihe  morning,  because  Madame  de  Cha- 
2eul  and  Father  Walter  informed  mo  last  night 
that  you  entertained  suspicions  as  to  the  reality 
of  the  sad  intelligence  which  we  received  last 
night,  and  I  wish  to  assure  you  with  my  own 
lips  that  there  is  no  doubt — that  I  entertain  no 
<loubt  of  the  fact." 

Rose  wept,  but  could  not  reply ;  and,  after  a 
brief  pause,  the  count  proceeded  :  '*  Of  course  I 
feel  deeply  grieved  that  such  a  fate  should  have 
overtaken  my  nephew ;  but  I  cannot  help,  at 
the  same  time,  remembering  that  he  has  not 
lately  acted  as  became  him,  nor  shown  towards 
mc  that  respect  and  gratitude  which  I  trust  I 
deserved  at  his  hands." 

*'  Oh,  sir,"  cried  Rose,  waving  her  hand 
mournfully,  "  touch  not  the  memory  of  the 
dead — of  one  who  was  willing  to  show  you 
every  reverence,  alihough,  perhaps,  he  might 
feel  that  he  had  been  wronged  and  deceived. 
To  you,"  she  continued,  seeing  the  count's  lips 
quiver,  ''to  you  he  attributed  it  not,  hut  to  tlie 
counsels  of  others ;  and  you  would  have  found 
DO  one  more  affectionate,  no  one  more  willing 
to  testify,  in  every  way,  his  regard  and  res- 
pect." 

"Well,  well,"  cried  Madame  de  Chazeul, 
*'  there  is  no  use  of  disputing  about  such  things. 
That  is  all  past.  The  question  before  us  is  of 
the  present.  You  had  something  to  say  on  that 
score,  brother,  I  think  V 

**  Wljy,  simply  this,"  replied  the  count,  "that 
as  my  nephew  Chazeul  is  now,  without  dispute, 
my  heir,  he  is  also,  without  dispute,  the  person  in- 
dicated by  the  contract  between  myself  and  Mon- 
sieur de  Marennes — as  your  husband,  Rose !"  he 
added,  in  a  slow»  emphatic  tone. 

Rose  gazed  down  and  was  silent,  for  her  heart 
beat  so  violently  that  she  had  no  power  to  reply. 
Had  she  calculated  her  whole  conduct,  however, 
to  obtain  an  insight  into  the  views  of  her  two 
companions,  nothing  could  have  served  her  bet- 
ter than  that  silence,  for  Madame  de  Chazeul 
observed,  afler  a  momentary  pause,  "  I  am  hap- 
py to  see  you  make  no  objection,  for  do  longer 
delay  can  be  admitted — indeed,  it  is  impossible 
— for  the  presence  of  Chazeul  is  instantly  re- 
quired by  the  Duke  of  Mayenne,  and  you  must 
go  with  him  as  his  wife." 

"  Make  no  objection  !"  said  Rose. 

But  Madame  de  Chazeul  cut  her  short,  say- 
ing, "  Ay,  and  it  is  well  that  you  do  not,  for  it 
could  have  no  effect  if  you  did.  Everything  is 
determined  and  prepared.  The  contract,  as  be- 
.  fore  drawn  up,  waits  for  your  signature,  and  the 
marriage  must  take  place  at  once." 

*•  Ho  is  not  dead,"  nmrmured  Rose  to  herself, 
"With  a  sudden  look  of  joy  paissing  over  her  coun- 
tenance, which  those  who  saw  it  could  in  no 
i'egrec  comprehend ;  and  the  next  moment, 
turnini^  to  Monsieur  de  Liancourt,  she  said, 
"  Sir,  I  will  ask  if  this  be  decent  and  proper,  in 
the  very  first  day  of  moarnin?  for  your  n<»[iln.'W, 
/or  him  to  whom  my  heart  was  given,  and  iny 


hand  promised,  to  propose  that  I  should  wed 
another  ?" 

"  Urgent  circumstances.  Rose,"  answered  the 
count,  **  must  justify  what  would  not  otherwise 
he  right.  The  necessity  for  ChazeuPs  immedi- 
ate departure  compels  us  to  this  course,  and  I 
must  insist  that  you  make  no  opposition.*' 

"  If  Monsieur  de  Chazeul  must  depart,"  said 
Rose,  "  let  him ;  he  can  return  at  some  future 
period,  when  a  widowed  heart  may  have  some- 
what recovered  from  the  wound  it  has  received. 
But  it  shall  not  be  said  that  Rose  d'Albret  gave 
her  hand  to  another  before  her  tears  were  diy 
for  him  to  whom  her  faith  was  plighted." 

"This  is  all  vain  folly,"  cried  Madame  de 
Chazeul ;  "  my  son  will  find  means  to  dry  your 
tears,  if  that  be  all." 

"  He  can  but  make  Ihem  flow  more  bitterly," 
replied  Rose  d'Albret.  •*  Was  ever  such  a  mon- 
strous and  cruel  thin  proposed  !  Oh,  sir,"  she 
contii\ued,  turning  to  the  count,  "  will  you— a 
man  of  iHinour  and  a  gentleman,  a  man  of  feel- 
ing and  of  a  kindly  heart— will  you  countenance 
the  attempt  to  force  lue,  the  very  day  after  I 
have  heard  of  poor  Louis  dc  Montigni's  bloody 
death,  to  wed  a  man  for  whom  I  never  enter- 
tained aught  but  indifference  1" 

"Well,  Rose,  well,"  said  the  count,  rising, 
"  I  will  give  you  another  day ;  that  is  all  that 
I  can  allow  ;  for  my  word  is  pledged  that,  before 
noon  to-morrow,  you  shall  he  Chazeul's  wife. 
Nay,  say  no  more,  for  I  will  hear  no  more. 
Make  up  your  mind  to  it  in  the  mean  while,  for 
on  this  point  I  am  firm,  and  your  conduct  in  se- 
cretly quitting  my  roof  fiir  the  purpose  of  thwart- 
ing all  my  designs  and  wishes  for  your  benefit 
well  justifies  me  in  compelling  your  immediate 
obedience." 

Thus  saying,  he  turned  and  left  the  room; 
hut  Madame  de  Chazeul  remained  gazing  upon 
her  poor  victim  with  a  bitter  and  almost  con- 
temptuous look,  which  might  well  teach  Rose 
to  apprehend  no  very  happy  life  if  wedded  to 
her  son. 

"  What  is  the  meaning  of  all  this,  girl  1"  ex- 
claimed the  marchioness,  as  soon  as  the  door 
had  closed  upon  Monsieur  de  Liancourt ;  **  yoa 
are  plotting  some  stratagem — ^your  delays  have 
some  end  in  view." 

"None,  madam,"  answered  Rose  d'Albrei. 
"  The  only  object  that  I  can  have  in  life  is  to 
avoid  a  union  with  a  man  I  despise  and  abhor.** 

"  Despise  and  abhor !"  exclaimed  Jacqueline 
de  Chazeul,  in  a  mocking  tone ;  "  pray,  may  I 
ask  how  it  happens  that  such  passions  bate 
found  their  way  into  your  gentle  breast  t" 

"His  own  deeds,  which  have  come  to* my 
ears  in  spite  of  your  precautions,  madam,"  re- 
plied Rose,  "  have  planted  those  feelings  there, 
never  to  be  rooted  out." 

"What  deeds  1"  demanded  the  marchioness, 
sternly. 

"Unhappily,  I  have  promised  never  to  name 
them,"  answered  Rose ;  "  but  you  know  to  what 
I  allude  right  well,  and  you  cannot  doubt  with 
what  eyes  I  must  look  upon  your  son." 

"You  must  be  his  wife,  notwithstanding," 
said  Madame  de  Chazeul. 

But  Rose  could  bear  no  more.  "Never!" 
she  exclaimed  ;  **  never  !  Come  what  may,  I 
will  iirvrr  be  his  wife.  You  may  drag  me  to 
the  altar,  but  not  even  by  silence  will  1  seem  to 
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give  consent.  I  will  refuse  the  vow,  I  will  cast 
away  the  ring,  I  will  call.  God  to  witness  that  I 
am  not  his  wife.  This  hand  shall  never  sign 
the  contmct  till  it  moulders  in  the  grave  ;•  and 
if  death  be  the  consequence,  I  will  not  do  one 
act  that  can  make  me  his ;"  and,  overpowered 
by  her  own  vehemence,  as  well  as  by  the  many 
emotions  in  her  bosom,  she  burst  into  a  bitter 
flood  of  tears. 

Madame  de  Chazeul  gazed  at  her  for  a  mo- 
ment, while  her  whole  face  worked  with  passion 
which  she  could  not  find  words  to  express  ;  and 
then  shaking  her  hand  at  her,  she  exclaimed,  in 
a  low,  bitter  tone,  "  You  shall !"  and  quitted 
the  room. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

"Whek  the  Marchioness  de  Chazeul  retired 
from  Rose*s  chamber,  she  did  not  seek  the  so- 
ciety of  her  brother ;  neither  did  she  at  first  send 
for  her  son,  nor  inquire  for  the  priest.  But,  as 
she  passed  through  the  antechamber,  she  beck- 
oned to  the  maid  Blanchette,  who  had  quitted 
the  room  when  she  and  the  count  had  entered 
it,  and,  with  a  sign  to  follow,  led  the  way  to  her 
own  apartments.  When  there,  she  sealed  her- 
self Eefore  the  mirror,  and  remained  for  several 
minutes  in  deep  thought.  She  was  as  we  have 
depicted  her,  rancorous  and  vindictive,  but,  at 
the  same  lime,  ambitious  and  greedy.  Nor  was 
she  less  pertinacious  and  resolute  than  crafty 
and  clear-sighted.  No  difficulties  repelled  her, 
DO  obstaries  were  in  her  eyes  insurmountable, 
no  means  unjustifiable  to  attain  her  ends.  Of 
true  religion  she  had  none,  though  not  a  little 
bigotry,  strange  as  sucji  a  combination  may  ap- 
pear ;  and,  as  was  the  case  with  many  besides 
herself  in  that  day,  she  would  often  scofl*  at 
even  Almighty  power,  and  set  at  nought  Heav- 
en's vengeance,  yet  as  often  give  herself  up  to 
penance  and  austerities  with  all  the  devotion  of 
a  saiQt.  But  penance  never  reached  the  point 
of  interrupting  her  in  th«  coume  she  chose  to 
pursue.  She  would  mortify  her  appetites,  but 
not  abandon  her  designs ;  and,  though  her  form- 
al observance  of  the  injunctions  of  her  church 
might  show  some  sort  of  superstitious  dread, 
the  only  fear  that  seemed  to  affect  her  in  her 
dealings  with  the  world  was  the  fear  of  fail- 
ure. 
It  was  that  apprehension  that  now  assailed 
f  faer ;  but  as  was  always  the  case  with  her,  all 
that  it  produced  was  fresh  efforts  to  attain  her 
«Dd8,  greater  exertions  to  overcome  the  obsta- 
cles that  opposed  her.  The  high  and  firm  reso- 
lution displayed  by  Rose  d'Albret  would  have 
been  nothing  in  her  eyes,  had  she  possessed  the 
sole  command  over  her  brother*s  unhappy  ward. 
Her  declarations  she  would  have  laughed  to 
scoTB,  and  her  remonstrances  she  would  not 
have  listened  to.  For  years  she  had  looked 
upon  Rose  as  a  creature  that  was  but  to  be 
made  subservient  to  her  purposes,  the  seal  to  the 
deed  that  was  to  transfer  the  estates  of  Lian- 
court  and  Marennes  to  the  house  of  Chazeul, 
and  she  regarded  even  an  expretoion  of  reluct- 
ance as  a  daring  offence.  But  sh^  feared  the 
effeet  of  Rosens  firmness  on  her  brother ;  she 
knew  him  to  be  weak  and  irresolute,  easily 
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swayed  by  persons  ol  a  firmer  mind  than  his 
own,  violent  and  hasty  by  starts,  but  alarmed 
and  intimidated  by  resistance  ;  and  she  doubled 
much,  if  Rose  maintained  her  resolution  slca- 
dily,  refused  to  go  to  the  altar,  or  to  sign  the 
contract,  that  Monsieur  de  Liancourt  would  use 
force  to  compel  her,  or  pass  over  her  resistance 
and  declare  the  marriage  complete,  contrary  to 
her  protest.  There  was  no  scheme,  however 
dark  and  criminal,  that  she  would  not  have 
followed  to  remove  the  resistance  of  her  bro- 
ther*s  ward;  there  were  no  means  that  she 
would  not  have  employed,  as  she  herself  ex- 
pressed it,  to  render  a  marriage  with  Chazeul 
necessary  to  her  honour.  But  she  feared  that 
she  might  be  frustrated  if  she  attempted  too 
daring  a  project,  though  that  which  bad  pre- 
sented itself  at  one  time  to  her  mind  had  been 
shortly  before  carried  through  but  too  success- 
fully in  another  noble  house  in  France,  where 
the  most  atrocious  violence  had  been  employed 
to  effect  an  object  very  similar  to  her  own. 

But  though  fond  of  strong  and  decided  mea- 
sures, Madame  de  Chazeul  was  always  willing 
to  employ  cunning  and  tortuous  means,  and 
she  saw  no  method  of  ensuring  success  but  by 
pursuing  the  plan  which  she  had  hinted  to  her 
son  ;  and  now,  as  she  sat  there  revolving  all 
the  circumstances  in  her  mind,  she  applied  her- 
self to  fit  so  neatly  the  various  parts  of  her 
scheme  together,  that  no  fiaw  might  mar  it  in 
the  execution.  Blanchette  in  the  mean  time 
stood  before  her,  now  bending  her  eyes  upon 
the  ground  in  assumed  modesty  and  diffidence, 
now  raising  them  with  a  furtive  glance  to  the 
countenance  of  the  marchioness,  and  striving, 
but  vainly,  to  read  on  that  dark  and  puzzled 
page  that  which  was  passing  in  the  still  darker 
and  more  intricate  heart. 

At  length  Madame  de  Chazeul  spoke,  in  a 
tone  quiet  and  calm  as  if  no  angry  passion  was 
a  guest  in  her  bosom,  saying,  "  How  did  Made- 
moiselle d*Albret  pass  the  night,  Blanchette  t 
She  seems  weary  and  disturbed  this  morning.*' 

*'  I  do  not  know,  madam,"  replied  Blanchette. 
"  She  sent  me  away  from  her  quite  crossly,  and 
I  saw  her  no  more  till  this  morning.  Then  she 
was  cross  enough,  madam,"  continued  the  girl, 
"especially  when  I  told  her  she  was  not  to 
leave  the  room  till  some  one  came  for  her." 

**  And  who  told  you  to  do  that !"  exclaimed 
the  marchioness,  with  a  look  of  surprise ;  **  who 
told  you  to  do  that,  I  say  1" 

"  Why  you,  madam,  ordered  me  to  watch  her* 
closely  every  moment,"  answered  Blanchette, 
*'  and  so  did  the  count ;  and  how  was  I  to  watch 
her  if  she  were  to  go  out,  wandering  all  about 
the  chateau  1" 

'*  You  are  insolent,  girl !"  cried  Madame  de 
Chazeul ;  "  and  is  this  the  way,  by  your  imper- 
tinent domineering,  that  you  turn  the  mind  of 
Mademoiselle  d'Albret  against  her  friends  1  You 
should  have  watched  her  as  if  you  were  not 
watching ;  you  should  have  given  information 
to  my  brother  or  myself  if  she  went  out,  and 
not  have  presumed  to  make  yourself  her  turn- 
key. Who  are  you,  that  you  should  dare  dic- 
tate to  a  lady  like  that,  whether  she  should  go 
forth  or  not  1" 

The  maid  replied  not,  but  coloured  highly 
and  bit  her  lip,  looking  down  upon  tHb  ground 
with  auparenily  no  very  placable  endurance  of 
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the  reprimand,  which  prohably  she  felt  the 
more,  as  she  was  fully  conscious  of  having  ex- 
ceeded her  orders,  at  the  very  time  she  did  so, 
for  the  purpose  of  gratifying  her  own  spiteful 
.lature. 

"  Well,"  continued  Madame  de  Chazeul,  re- 
covering herself  speedily,  and  remembering  that 
the  girl's  services  might  still  be  needful,  "I 
dare  say  you  did  not  err  intentionally,  but  re- 
member to  do  so  no  more.  You  may  watch 
Mademoiselle  d'Albret  closely  while  she  is  in 
her  chamber,  and,  if  she  goes  out  of  it,  either 
give  information  instantly  to  Monsieur  de  Lian- 
court,  or  come  to  me.  It  seems,"  she  added,  in 
an  indifferent  tone,  "that  the  only  person  she 
is  inclined  to  see  is  Monsieur  de  Chazeul.  I 
shall  therefore  trouble  her  no  more.  When  he 
comes,  of  course  admit  him,  as  the  marriage  is 
to  lake  place  to-morrow,  hut  no  one  else — ex- 
cept, indeed.  Father  Walter  de  la  Tremblade," 
she  continued,  after  an  instant*s  thought; 
"  Monsieur  de  Chazeul,  of  course,  whenever  he 
cemes,  but  no  one  else ;  and  remember,  Blan- 
chette,  have  everything  prepared  to  set  out  to- 
morrow about  midday,  both  for  your  mistress 
and  yourself,  for  you  must  all  sleep  at  Chartres 
to-morrow  night,  and  the  next  day  on  to  Paris." 

There  is  a  dull  and  heavy-looking  sort  of  per- 
sonage among  the  various  classes  of  human  be- 
ings, by  whom  the  wit  and  clear-sightedness  of 
the  shrewd  and  cunning  in  human  character 
are  more  frequently  set  completely  at  defiance 
than  even  by  the  politic  and  the  artful.  The 
air  of  cold,  indiflerent  stupidity,  which  is  natu- 
ral to  it,  in  itself  generates  an  idea  of  a  slow 
and  unexcitable  spirit,  and  an  obtuse  and  inac- 
tive mind,  incapable  of  strong  feelings,  except 
of  a  very  animal  kind,  which  not  untrequentiy 
deceives  the  most  penetrating.  The  surface 
looks  so  much  as  if  there  were  nothing  below, 
that  we  rarely  take  the  trouble  of  ascertaining 
the  depth  and  strength  nf  the  currents  that  may 
be  running  underneath 

Of  this  ciiaracter  vmr.  the  maid  Blanchette. 
She  gave  no  indication  of  being  olfended  at  the 
censure  of  tlie  Marehioncss  de  Chazeul  except 
by  the  momentary  heightening  of  her  colour ; 
and  the  lady  fancied  that  she  had  efTaced  all 
trace  of  her  harsh  words  by  holding  out  the  idea 
of  her  accompanying  Rose  to  Paris.  But  it  was 
not  so.  Blanchette  was  always  displeased  with 
censure,  even  when,  as  a  humble  dependant, 
she  had  no  claim  but  for  services  that  could  be 
performed  by  a  dozen  others  as  well  as  by  her- 
self; but  when  she  had  grown  a  person  of  im- 
portance in  her  own  eyes  by  being  intrusted 
with  a  charge  that  no  one  but  herself  could  per- 
form, she  felt  injured  and  indignant  at  the 
slightest  blame,  and  that  of  Madame  de  Chazeul 
had  been  neither  very  gentle  in  manner  nor 
very  temperate  in  words.  She  only  dropped  a 
profound  courtesy,  then,  without  making  any 
reply,  while  the  marchioness  spoke,  as  if  her 
little  wit  were  busUy  engaged  with  other  mat- 
ters, and  she  was  prepared  to  receive  and  obey 
all  orders  communicated  to  her  without  doubt 
or  hesitation.  But  such  a  line  of  conduct  was 
far  from  her  intention ;  deep  and  angry  passion 
was  at  the  bottom  of  her  heart ;  and  she  deter- 
mined, if  fortune  prospered  with  her,  to  find 
some  means  of  retaliating,  in  act,  if  ni»t  in  seem- 
Jji^,  the  bitter  words  of  the  marchioDess»  with- 


out spoiling  her  own  prospects  of  advancement. 
She  listened,  then,  to  the  end  without  saying  a 
word,  but  merely  courtesying  from  time  to  time, 
till  at  length,  as  the  lady  finished,  she  replied, 
*'  I  will  see  to  it  all,  madam !  Everything  shall" 
be  quite  ready." 

"Ay,  see  that  it  be,"  replied  Madame  de 
Chazeul.  "And  now,  Blanchette,  send  Mon- 
sieur de  Chazeul  to  me,  if  you  can  find  him." 

The  maid  retired,  and  the  marchioness  re- 
mained turning  in  her  mind  the  next  step  to  bo 
taken.  "Yes,"  she  said,  "we  may  trust  the 
priest— but  not  too  far.  Rose  will  tell  him  no- 
thing, thanks  to  her  promise.  I  wonder  how 
she  learned  anything  to  tell.  Sume  letter  from 
Helen,  doubtless;  or  else  that  girl  has  made- 
herself  some  friends  in  the  camp  6f  the  Bear- 
noise — perhaps  has  got  some  new  paramour.  I 
was  a  fool  to  deal  so  harshly  with  her.  What 
was  it  to  me  if  she  chose  to  play  the  harlot 
with  the  boy?  My  fear  of  her  spoiling  this 
marriage  drove  me  too  far.  Yes,  we  can  trust 
the  priest.  I  have  had  the  castle  gates  too- 
strictly  watched  for  any  one  to  have  brought 
him  tidings  without  my  knowing  it.  We  must 
trust  him,  that  is  the  worst ;  though  I  do  thinlc 
he  would  go  on,  even  if  he  knew  all.  But  his 
chamber  is  too  near  not  to  make  him  a  sharer 
of  our  plans.  These  priests  are  but  spies  upoa 
us  in  our  own  chateaux.  I  wonder  that  we^ol- 
erate  them.  Yet  they  are  useful  too,  when  they 
choose  to  be  serviceable.  His  zeal  for  the^ 
League  will  keep  him  faithful." 

Such  were  some  of  the  half  muttered,  half- 
silent  thoughts  of  Jacqueline  do  Chazeul,  as  she 
sat  waiting  for  her  son  ;  but  he  kept  her  not 
long  in  expectation,  for  he  was  anxious  to  hear 
the  result  of  her  interview  with'  Rose  d'Al- 
bret;  and,  as  stjon  as  he  did  apjn^ar,  the  mar- 
chioness greeted  him  with  a  gay  look,  asking, 
"  W'^ll,  Chazeul,  have  you  seen  your  uncle  t" 

"No!"  he  replied,  "  he  has  not  come  to  the 
hall.  What  are  your  news  ?  What  says  the 
little  prisoner  V* 

"  Of  that  afterward,"  answered  the  marchio- 
ness. "  First,  tht»  marriage  is  to  be  to-mf»rrow 
before  noon  :  for  that,  your  uncle's  word  is 
plecJsjed,  and  we  must  see  that  he  keeps  it ;  for, 
if  this  obstinate  girl  should  still  resist,  he  may 
be  shaken.  Now  tell  me,  Chazeul,  when  did 
her  looks  first  begin  to  grow  cold  towards  you  V 

"  They  were  never  very  warm,"  said  Chazeul, 
"  but  they  have  been  chilly  enough  for  the  last 
ten  days." 

"  Then  it  is  so !"  rejoined  his  mother,  as  if 
speaking  to  herself;  "that  chilliness  makes  me-   • 
think  that  she  may  love  you  rather  more  thaa 
less." 

"  Come,  good  mother,  no  riddles,"  exclaimed 
Chazeul ;  "  we  have  no  time  for  solving  them  ; 
nor  am  I  an  OBdipus.  What  is  it  that  yoa 
mean  1" 

"  I  mean  that  jealousy  has  a  share  in  thi£  af- 
fair," answered  the  marchioness.     "She  Las. 
learned  your  folly  with  Helen  de  la  Tremblade.  ■ 
Helen  has  written  to  her,  or  told  her ;  for  she- 
saw  her  about  that  time." 

"  I  do  not  believe  it,"  replied  Chazeul ;  "  I  do 
not  believe  it  in  the  least  ;*'  and,  putting  hi» 
han<l  to  his  brow,  he  thought  for  a  moment^ 
murmuring,  "  No,  no,  she  would  never-—" 

"  But  she  has,  foolish  boy,"  cried  Madamo 
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de  Cbazet]].  "  t  know  she  has,  from  what  this 
wrong-headed  girl  said  just  now.  Now  mark 
me  weJI,  Chaseul !  if  you  will  be  guided  by  me 
io  everything,  you  will  succeed,  wed  Rose  d'Al- 
brct,  and  be  one  of  the  richest  men  in  France 
— ay,  second  to  none  in  wealth  and  power,  ex- 
cept the  princes  of  the  blood.  But  if  you  will 
not,  you  will  lose  her,  and  with  her,  not  only 
her  estates,  but  all  the  wealth  that  has  accumu- 
lated 8  nee  first  she  came  here  as  a  chi|d." 

**  OL,  ray  good  mother,  I  am  quite  willing  to 
ioHow  your  course  of  policy,"  replied  her  son. 
"  No  tne  like  a  woman  for  managing  a  woman. 
Bat  let  me  hear  first  what  she  said.  Does  she 
belicrre  that  De  Montigni  is  dead  1" 

"  Yes  she  does,"  replied  the  marchioness. 
"  Your  uncle  convinced  her  of  that." 

"  Then  she  is  mine  according  to  the  contract," 
said  Chaateul.    "  What  did  she  say  to  that !" 

**  Why,  at  first  she  seemed  seeking  to  gain 
time,"  answered  his  mother,  "but  afterward, 
when  your  uncle  was  gone,  she  vowed  vehe- 
mently that  she  would  never  wed  you.  I  think 
Dot  the  worse  of  your  case  for  that,  as  that  is  a 
vuw  which  many  a  woman  makes  and  breaks ; 
but  baste  is  the  thing  in  this  case,  and  her  spirit 
Biusl  be  broken  down  ere  noon  to-morrow,  else 
*./e  may  have  news  which  will  overthrow  all 
that  we  have  done.  De  Montigni  may  not  be 
#ead  after  all — be  may  be  wounded— he  may 
•ecover.  Then  what  are  we  to  do  I  No,  we 
uQUst  lose  no  time." 

•*  Well,  well,  but  your  plan,"  said  Chazenl. 
'  It  seems  that  my  little  sins  are  to  be  wiped 
out,  the  lady's  good  favour  gained,  her  unruly 
spirit  broken  in  and  rendered  tractable,  all  with- 
in four- and  twenty  hours." 

"  And  it  can  be  done,"  answered  Madame  de 
Chazeul.  *'  First,  then,  we  must  make  it  seem 
to  the  eyes  of  ail  men  that  you  are  recovering 
her  good  graces.  You  must  appear  together 
You  most  hold  conferences  with  her,  and  seem 
in  her  secrets  and  in  her  intimacy." 

"  *Tis  ri'lling  me  to  pull  down  the  moon," 
cried  Chazeul,  "or  carry  away  the  gates  of  the 
castle  on  my  back  like  Samson.  How  am  I  to 
do  all  this,  if  she  refuse  me  audience,  withhold, 
her  presence,  slay  in  her  chamber,  and  frown" 
or  weep  whenever  we  meet?" 

•*  Will  it  cost  you  so  much  to  feign  a  little  V 
asked  his  mother. 

*•  Perhaps  not,"  replied  Chazeul ;  "  but  what 
then  t  Put  me  on  the  track,  and  I  will  follow  it 
with  any  one ;  but  I  see  not  what  it  is  I  am  to 
feign." 

"Several  things,'*  replied  the  marchioness. 
"  First,  kindly  tenderness  towards  her,  sorrow 
for  her  sorrow,  sympathy  with  her  distress, 
anxiety  for  its  alleviation.  You  may  pretend 
even  to  enter  into  her  views  of  delay,  affect  not 
to  wish  to  press  her,  promise  to  speak  to  Mon- 
aiear  de  Liancourt  on  the  subject  and  with  me, 
and  bold  out  the  hope  of  gaining  our  consent  to 
your  joining  the  army  for  a  time,  and  not  re- 
.  turning  till  some  months  have  passed." 
/  **  But  if  she  be  so  enraged  against  me,"  said 
Chazeul,  "  and  if  she  have  discovered  what  you 
say  she  baa,  will  she  listen  to  all  this  V 

"  Ay,  but  that  must  be  one  ojthe  first  things 
you  soften  down,"  replied  the  ^rchioness ;  "  an 
obstacle  you  must  remove  at  once.  You  must 
be  a  repentant  sinner,  Chazeul;  make  vague 


confession  of  many  faults ;  long  to  atone  foi 
them,  if  circumstances  would  permit  it;  and  if 
you  can  get  a  tear  into  your  eye,  so  much  tba 
better." 

"  I  understand,  I  understand,"  said  Chazeul, 
laughing.  "  The  tear  I  fear  I  could  not  man- 
age, but  all  the  rest,  I  will  undertake.  I  see 
my  way  clearly  now,  but  not  whither  it  leads, 
my  dear  mother.  What  is  to  result  from  all 
thist  When  I  have  persuaded  her  that  I  am 
penitent,  and  the  most  humble  creature  of  her 
will — when  I  have  shown  myself  whispering  in 
her  ear,  or  walking  in  tender  melancholy  with 
her,  side  by  side,  on  the  ramparts,  what  is  te 
be  done  next!" 

"  Why,  what  I  said  before,"  replied  the  mar- 
chioness. "Visit  her  chamber  in  the  night; 
leave  something  there  to  mark  that  you  have 
been  present.  I  will  have  people  to  witness 
that  you  go  in  and  come  forth.  The  girl  Blan- 
chette  must  be  taught  to  swear  that  it  was  with 
her  mistress's  consent  and  wish.  I  will  indoc- 
trinate her  well.  Then,  to-morrow,  early  in 
the  morning,  I  will  visit  our  fair  culprit  full  of 
reproaches,  tell  her  all  the  reports  that  have 
reached  me  of  her  light  wantonness^if  need- 
ful, bring  forth  the  witnesses,  and  show  that, 
for  your  honour,  for  hers,  and  for  your  uncle's, 
the  marriage  must  take  place  without  delay. 
We  shall  have  no  more  resistance  then,  Cha- 
zeul ;  and  if  we  have,  the  tale,  thus  proved,  will 
fix  my  brother  in  his  purpose  of  compelling  her 
to  yield  ;  for  we  must  keep  our  plan  as  secret 
as  death*  from  Liancourt ;  and,  if  he  sees  you 
much  together  during  the  day — if  you  can  con- 
trive to  'vork  a  sudden  change  in  her  demean- 
0''  -   >    ^   ..^  you,  he  will  be  easily  deceived." 

'  J I  mused,  and  then  added,  *'I  will  set 
i  distantly.     But  I  do  wish  that  I  had 

JO  i\  excuse  for  going  to  her  now— eome- 
i  .  i'  uould  make  my  coming  acceptable. 

.*  nut  in  the  hall,  and  may  not,  perhaps, 

qu         r  room." 

!  :o  to  her,  go  to  her !"  cried  the  marchio- 
ness. "  She  is  not  in  the  hall,  and  will  not  be, 
unless  you  bring  her  forth  It  happens  luckily 
that  Blanchette,  mistaking  the  order  she  re- 
ceived, made  herself  a  jailer  over  her  this  morn- 
ing, and  kept  the  bird  in  the  cage.  You  can  go 
and  open  the  prison  doors.  Tell  her  how  griev- 
ed you  are  to  hear  that  such  cruelty  has  beeri 
exercised  towards  her ;  declare  you  will  never 
suffer  it ;  cast  all  the  blame  on  me  and  your 
uncle ;  make  us  as  stern  and  savage  as  you  will, 
and  show  her  she  is  free  by  leading  her  forth. 
You  can  enlarge  upon  the  matter  as  you  will ; 
and  having  now  the  cue,  your  own  wit  and 
knowledge  of  woman  must  teich  you  to  play 
your  part  to  a  nicety.  For  me,"  she  continued, 
"  I  must  first  go  sprinkle  my  old  brother  Mi* 
chael's  body  with  holy  water.  1  can  do  no  less 
for  him,  after  all  the  sweet  words  he  has  given 
me  through  life;  and  then  I  will  talk  w'*'a  the 
priest,  and  make  him  share  our  plans  as  nucb 
as  is  needful." 

"  Is  it  not  dangerous  f"  asked  Chazeul.  '*  I 
dread  that  man  more  than  any  other.  Calm, 
and  staid,  and  thoughtful  as  he  is  on  the  out- 
side, if  ever  I  saw  human  being  full  of  strong 
passion  and  eager  fire  within,  it  is  he ;  and  if  he 
hears  aught  of  this  affair  with  Helen,  he  will 
die  or  frustrate  our  design." 
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"  He  bhall  notliear  it  till  all  is  accompli  jIuhI," 
replied  tliiJ  niarchioiK'ss.  *'  I  will  take  caro  vt' 
that.  There  is  nol  a  letter  nor  a  n(»ir.  he  ii 
from  sonic  sick  tanner's  pn.-tty  wile,  rcji'iirin;;; 
coiisolalion  I'rom  a  kind  contV'ssor,  thai  i.s  nut 
hruu^'hi  to  me  before  it  reaches  his  hands.  If. 
lias  cost  me  more  goldrn  crowns,  Chazet.l, 
since  1  eaine  inlo  this  cliaieau,  to  secnrc  good 
friends  in  the  birbiean,  than  would  kei-p  a 
prince's  honscMudd  half  a  year.  However,  he 
inu:^t  know  our  plans  in  part,  for  fear  he  should 
discover  them  without  benig  told.  His  consent 
once  given  hinds  him  to  our  course ;  so  leave 
that  to  me,  and  go  you  upon  your  errand." 

Without  pausmg  lo  thank  his  mother  for  all 
her  care,  Chazeul  hastened  away  towards  the 
apartments  of  Rose  d'Albret.  At  the  door  of 
the  antechamber,  however,  he  paused  for  a  mo- 
ment to  consider  his  proceedings,  and  then  en- 
tered with  a  quick  step,  demanding,  in  a  loud , 
and  hurried  tone,  as  soon  as  he  saw  Blanchettc, 
•*  Can  1  speak  wkh  your  mistress  1" 

'*0h  yes,  sir,"  cried  the  girl,  with  a  low 
courtesy  and  a  sweet  smile ;  "  you  are  to  be  ad- 
mitted always." 

Opening  the  door,  she  looked  in  ;  and,  seeing 
Rose  gaze  sadly  from  the  window,  she  threw 
it  wider,  exclaiming,  without  inquiry  as  to 
whether  the  lady  would  receive  her  visiter  or 
not,  "  Monsieur  de  Chazeul,  mademoiselle." 

Rose  turned  a  quick  and  indignant  look  to- 
"waids  the  <loor,  and  bowing  her  head,  demand- 
ed, "  What  is  your  pleasure,  sir?  This  visit 
was  neither  ex[»ect«.d  nor  desired." 

"  I  know  it  was  not,  Rose,"  he  replied,  as- 
suming a  mild  and  tonder  tone,  in  which  his 
voice  sounih'd  somewhat  like  that  of  D^  Mon- 
tigni,  awakening  memories  in  Rose's  bosom  not 
the  most  favouiable  to  himself;  "but  I  have- 
just  heard  something  that  would  not  suffer  me 
to  remain  indifferent.  Shut  the  door,  Blan- 
chetie,"  he  added,  turning  to  the  girl  and  speak- 
ing in  a  sterner  mann(;r. 

**  I  learn  from  my  mother,  with  shame  and 
anger.  Mademoiselle  d'Albret,"  he  proceeded, 
sadly,  •'  that  they  are  keeping  you  here  as  a 
sort  of  prisoner,  and  I  will  not  suffer  such  a 
thing  for  a  moment ;  for,  though  it  is  not  my 
doing,  it  is  on  my  account.  IHjudging  friends 
have  done  me  harm  enough  with  you  already. 
They  shall  do  so  no  more.  1  will  now  act  upon 
my  own  account,  and  try  what  the  generosity 
and  kindness  which  I  would  always  have  striven 
to  display,  if  I  had  been  permitted,  will  do  with 
a  heart  which  I  am  sure  is  not  to  be  ruled  by 
liarshness." 

U/we  was  surprised,  but  still  not  deceived ; 
for  biie  contrasted  instantly  the  new  tone  as- 
sumed towards  her  with  all  that  had  gone  be- 
fore. She  recollected,  too,  Helen  de  la  Trem- 
bladc,  and  what  she  had  heard  from  her ;  and 
the  natural  conclusion  was,  that  this  was  fraud. 
'*  I  thank  you,  sir,"  she  said,  "  and  I  trust  your 
actions  will  make  good  your  words.  But  what 
am  I  to  conclude  from  that  which  you  say  re- 
garding my  captivity  here  ;  for  I  am,  indeed,  no 
better  than  a  captive  T" 

"  That  is  at  an  end,"  answered  Chazeul.    *•  I 
told  my  mother  instantly  that  I  would  not  sub- 
mit to  it ;  and  if  it  were  persisted  in,  I  would 
gu/i  the  cast)o,  to  the  ruin  of  all  her  wishes,  of 
JD/-  oirn  fortunea—ay,  and  my  dearest  hopes." 


*'  Hopes,  sir !"  said  Rose ;  "  hopes  ?  Well,  I 
must  n')t  be  ungrateful,  and  I  thank  you  for 
this  act  at  least.  Am  I  to  consider  myself  at 
l.borty,  then,  to  quit  my  chamber  1  Am  I  to  be 
no  longer  jailered  by  my  own  maid  I" 

"  Vou  are  free  as  air,"  replied  Chazeul. 
"  Come  this  moment  if  you  will,  and  try  ;  and 
let  me  see  the  man  that  dares  prevent  you. 
But,  ere  we  go,"  he  continued,  with  the  same 
soA  tonii  in  which  he  had  first  spoken,  *'  forgive 
me  for  commenting,  one  momt^nt,  on  a  word 
you  used  just  now,  or,  rather,  on  the  manner  iti 
which  that  word  was  spoken.  It  was,  hopes ! 
You  seem  to  think  that  I  did  not  really  hope  to 
win  you,  or,  perhaps,  mean  that  those  hopes 
were  more  of  your  wealth  than  your  person  V* 

"  How  can  1  think  otherwise  !"  asked  Rose, 
fixing  her  beautiful  eyes  upon  him.  *'  Is  there 
nothmg  in  your  heart.  Monsieur  do  Chazeul, 
which  tells  you  that  it  is  sol" 

"  No,  on  my  life,"  he  answered  ;  "  but  I  know 
what  it  is  you  mean,  and  will  admit  that  you 
have  had  good  cause  to  judge  as  you  do.  I  am 
ambitious.  Rose  d'Albret,  and  wealth  with  me 
is  an  object,  as  the  means  of  ambition.  But 
there  may  be  other  feelings  in  my  heart  besides, 
and  there  are." 

"  1  doubt  it  not,"  replied  the  lady  ;  "  but  what 
I  doubt  is,  sir,  that  those  feelings  have  ever  been 
mine.  Perhaps  I  doubt,  moreover,"  she  added, 
shiwly,  and  with  emphasis,  *'  that  Monsieur  de 
Chazeul  may  not  be  inchned  to  sacrifice  the 
gentle  and  the  better  feelings. and  affections  of 
his  heart  at  the  shrine  of  that  devouring  god — 
ambition." 

"It  is  that  I  meant,"  replied  Chazeul;  "of 
that  I  wish  to  speak.  I  know  you  think  that  I 
do  not  love  you,  that  I  have  not  loved  you,  that 
1  have  loved  others,  that — " 

"Xay,  nay,"  cried  Rose,  waving  her  hand, 
"  do  not  enter  upon  such  things,  sir.  I  cannot, 
must  not  hear  them." 

"  You  shall  hear  nothing  that  can  offend  you," 
replied  Chazeul,  calmly.  "  But,  in  simple  jus- 
tice, you  must  listen  to  a  word  or  two  in  my 
own  defence,  as  you  have  undoubtedly  listened 
to  accusations  against  me.  I  do  not  say  that 
you  will  exculpate  me,  even  if  I  could  tell  you 
all  exactly  as  it  occurred,  which  I  cannot,  which 
I  ought  not  to  do.  You  would  find  me  faulty, 
very  faulty  still.  I  acknowledge  it.  I  do  not, 
even  to  myself,  acquit  myself:  I  have  done 
wrong,  much  that  is  wrong  ;  and  many  a  time, 
when  you  have  seen  me  grave  and  thoughtful, 
it  has  been  when  I  was  meditating  how  1  might 
make  atonement.  Yes,"  he  added,  seeing  a 
doubtful  expression  come  over  Rosens  face ; 
"  and  many  a  time,  when  I  have  seemed  most 
light  and  gay,  idle  and  heartless,  it  has  beea 
but  as  a  cloak  to  cover  from  myself  and  others 
the  bitterness  within." 

"  But  how  easy,"  said  Rose,  '*  how  easy  to 
make  atonement !  how  easy  to  do  justice  !" 

'*  Not  so  easy  as  you  imagine,"  answered 
Chazeul ;  "  for,  in  truth,  it  was  impossible.  I 
am  not  attempting,  remember  always,  to  excul- 
pate myself:  far  from  it.  I  acknowledge  my- 
self guilty  ;  but  some  extenuation  may  be  found 
in  many  circumstances ;  in  education  at  a  liber- 
tine court,  in  tlie  habits  and  customs  of  the 
day,  in  the  conduct  of  others,  in  temptations 
that  1  will  not  give  to  your  car.    Yet  I  haT« 
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loved  yon,  and  loved  joa  trnly ;  but  I  see  the 
Teiy  mention  of  it  offends  you,  and  therefore  I 
I  will  say  no  more  upon  this  head.  I  have  set 
free  my  heart,  and  it  is  enough,  ^udge  of  me 
as  yon  will — harshly  if  you  be  so  disposed  ;  but 
stiU  I  must  have  the  advantage  of  (py  confes- 
sion in  your  opinion,  and  that  is  something 
gained." 

Chazeul  dissembled  well :  there  was  a  can- 
dour, a  straightforwardness  in  his  tone,  which, 
notwithstanding  all  that  Rose  had  seen  and 
known,  could  not  but  create  a  doubt  of  that  in- 
sincerity which  she  had  always  hitherto  at- 
tributed to  him.  She  could  not  help  blaming, 
condemning,  disliking  him,  but  still  her  feelings 
were  softened  towards  him.  There  seemed  to 
shine  out  some  good  among  the  evil;  there 
was  something  to  redeem  all  that  was  wrong — 
something  to  qualify  the  darker  points  of  his 
character.  One  reason,  perhaps,  why  women 
so  often  learn  to  love  men  whose  whole  conduct 
they  reprobate,  is  that,  from  glimpses  of  higher 
qualities,  they  are  brought,  by  the  easy  process 
of  regret,  to  pity  those  who  give  themselves  up 
to  unbridled  passion  as  its  slaves  rather  than  its 
Totaries-  Not  that  Rose  d'Albret  could  ever 
have  loved  him.  There  was  an  innate  repug- 
nance between  her  nature  and  his,  which  might 
slumber  while  no  external  circumstances  called 
them  into  active  opposition,  but  which,  when 
once  roused,  was  sure  to  burst  forth  into  ablior- 
rence  on  her  side.  She  could  be  indifferent  to 
him,  she  could  hate  him,  as  their  relative  posi- 
tion brought  them  nearer  or  more  remotely  in 
contact ;  but  she  could  feel  nothing  like  love. 
Yet  he  was  the  first,  the  only  one  who,  since 
her  return  to  the  chateau,  had  spoken  with  even 
gentleness  towards  her;  and  in  roomenls  of 
danger  and  distress,  there  is  something  that 
teaches  the  weaker  part  of  the  human  race  to 
ding  in  some  degree  to  anything *that  offers 
them  support. 

Nevertheless,  she  could  not  banish  the  doubts 
and  suspicions  which  she  had  such  good  cause 
to  entertain;  and  she  replied  almost  coldly, 
**My  opinion  of  you.  Monsieur  de  Chazeul, 
must  depend  entirely  upon  your  own  conduct 
towards  me  and  others.  You  will  acknowledge, 
doubtless,  tfiat  the  demeanour  of  all  within  these 
walls  towards  me  since  my  return  has  not  been 
such  as  to  conciliate  any  kindly  feeling  on  my 
part." 

"It  has  been  harsh  and  cruel,"  answered 
Chazeul,  at  once ;  '*  it  has  been  harsh  to  us 
both.  No  choice  has  been  left  either  to  you  or 
me." 

Rose  gazed  on  him  in  surprise,  but  he  con- 
tinued, **  Bo  not  misunderstand  me,  Rose.  As 
far  as  all  the  affections  of  the  heart  go,  my 
choice,  my  hopes,  have  long  been  fixed  on  one 
•  object  alone.  The  choice  I  spoke  of,  as  what 
1  would  myself  have  desired,  was  between 
pressing  you  in  an  unseemly  manner  on  sub- 
jects repugnant  to  your  whole  feelings  at  this 
moment,  and  leaving  you  to  recover  from  past 
griefs  ere  you  are  urged  to  enter  into  new  ties. 
ft  is  not  necessary  to  relate  to  you  all  that  has 
taken  place  between  me  and  others.  I  seek 
not  to  cast  blame  on  any  one ;  but  believe  me, 
if  your  heart  has  been  outraged,  your  best  af- 
fections set  at  naught,  it  has  not  been  with  my 
will.   Time  will  clear  your  eyes  of  many  clouds, 


and  [  would  fain  let  time  have  its  eflect.  Yo« 
will  find  that  I  have  not  been  so  much  to  blame 
as  you  have  been  led  to  believe ;  that  matters 
have  been  repre«ented  to  you  as  certain  that 
were  veiy  doubttul ;  and  that  I  have  suffered 
some  wrong— at  least,  a  bitter  disappointment. 
I  seek  not  to  cast  a  reproach  upon  the  memory 
of  him  who  is  gone  ;  for,  doubtless,  he  believed 
all  that  he  said ;  but  he  should  have  inquired 
farther  ere  he  attempted  to  take  from  me  that 
which  I  value  more  than  any  treasure  of  the 
earth.  Yet  I  would  not-  myself  now  press  yoa 
to  a  hasty  decision  for  the  world.  I  know  time 
will  be  my  friend.  If  you  be  forced  to  give  me 
your  hand  at  .once,  as  they  have  determined 
you  shall  be,  you  will  only  hate  me.  Give  me 
time ;  and,  if  to  win  your  love  be  hopeless,  I 
will  at  least  win  your  esteem." 

"  Oh,  sir !  if  such  be  your  sentiments,"  cried 
Rose,  **  why  do  you  not  join  your  voice  to  mine 
to  stop  this  hasty  and  indecent  proceeding! 
Why  do  you  not  use  your  influence  to  avert 
that  terrible  moment  which  we  both  dread  V* 

"  Because  it  is  vain,"  replied  the  hypocrite; 
**  my  influence  I  have  employed,  but  to  no  pur- 
pose. When  my  uncle  offers  me  your  hand 
according  to  the  contract,  I  must  take  it  or 
refuse  it.  Can  I,  Rose,  can  I,  feeling  as  I  do 
towards  you,  choose  the  latter  alternative !  I 
have  already  urged  him  not  to  force  us  to  such 
a  choice.  I  will  do.it  again  and  again,  if  you 
but  wish  it.  I  will  entreat,  beseech  him,  to  ■ 
pause,  to  wait  but  till  my  return  from  the  army. 
But  he  has  so  firmly  determined  to  place  our 
union  beyond  all  doubt  before  1  go,  that  I  fear 
it  will  be  useless.  Some  vague  doubt,  sonoe 
superstitious  fear,  of  what  may  take  place  from 
delay,  seems  to  possess  him  ;  and  my  mother, 
I  regret  to  say,  encourages  him  to  persevere  in 
his  resolution.  Yet  1  will  make  every  effort 
with  both.  Only  but  confide  in  mc,  Rose. 
Want  of  clear  and  straightforward  confidence 
between  us  has  caused  too  much  misshicf  al- 
ready. Had  you  but  told  me  your  feelings 
towards  me,  had  you  but  informed  me  of  your 
old  affection  to  another,  I  might  have  been 
grieved,  I  might  have  been  angry,  I  might  have 
given  way  to  bursts  of  rage,  it  is  true,  but  still 
thought  would  have  calmed  all  down,  and 
much,  much  that  is  painful  would  have  been 
avoided.  But  of  that  no  more.  Nay,  do  not 
weep ;  I  came  to  console,  and  not  to  grieve 
you.  Come,  take  the  fresh  air  on  the  ramparts 
before  the  trumpet  sounds;  and  tell  me  what 
you  would  have  me  do,  and  I  will  do  it.  I 
would  fain  see  you  use  your  liberty,  for  it  has 
pained  me  to  the  heart  to  know  the  indignity 
that  has  been  offered  you.  As  we  walk,  you 
can  speak, freely  to  me  ;  and  if  by  any  means  I 
can  work  your  peace,  no  effort  of  mine  shall  be 
wanting." 

His  smooth  and  deceitful  words  were  con- 
firmed by  the  manner  in  which  he  spoke  them. 
He  assumed  the  air  of  eager  sincerity  and  truth 
with  wonderful  skill,  and  it  was  impossible* that 
Rose  should  not  be,  in  some  degree,  shaken  in 
her  opinion  of  him.  But,  nevertheless,  she  was 
not  altogether  deceived.  Although  she  did  not 
see  the  object  to  be  gained  by  this  suddea 
change,  yet  it  was  too  rapid  not  to  startle  and 
surprise  her ;  and  there  were  also,  in  the  whole 
piece  of  acting  which  he  now  performed,  thoas 
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Blight  defects,  which,  good  as  it  was,  would 
have  immediately  betrayed  to  an  experienced 
eye  that  it  was  art,  not  nature,  and  which,  even 
to  Rose  herself,  all  unacquainted  as  she  was 
with  the  ways  of  the  world,  suggested  doubts 
and  suspicions.  She  saw  that  he  turned  quickly 
from  many  of  the  most  important  points  he 
spoke  of,  after  briefly  touching  upon  them,  and 
had  always  an  excuse  ready  for  not  going 
deeply  into  any  subject  which  miglit  have  most 
embarrassed  him.  It  was  now  that  he  would  not 
shock  her  delicacy ;  now  that  he  did  not  wish 
to  cast  blame  on  others ;  now  that  he  did  not 
seek  to  exculpate  or  justify  himself  In  one  or 
two  instances  these  evasions  might  have  been 
admitted,  but  they  were  too  frequent ;  and  he 
also  insinuated  far  more  than  he  said,  and  more 
than  he  might  have  been  able  to  prove. 

It  was  not  exactly  that  Rose  d'Albret  marked 
all  these  particulars  distinctly,  but  that  she  re- 
ceived from  the  whole,  joined  with  her  previous 
knowledge  of  his  character,  an  indefinite  im- 
pression of  doubt,  a  fear  that  he  might  be  try- 
ing to  deceive  her  for  some  purpose  which  she 
did  not  comprehend.  Still,  as  I  have  said,  her 
opinion  of  *his  baseness  was  in  some  degree 
shaken ;  she  thought  that,  perhaps,  he  might 
have  better  qualities  which  had  been  crushed 
under  the  weight  of  evil  education  and  bad 
example,  and  which  might  have  led  him,  had 
they  been  cultivated  and  -developed,  to  higher 
objects  and  a  nobler  course.  He  was,  too,  as 
has  before  been  remarked,  the  only  one  who 
seemed  inclined  to  treat  her  gently  and  kindly ; 
and  she  shrunk  from  the  thought  of  repelling 
the  first  sympathy  she  had  met  with  since  her 
return. 

It  was  with  such  mingled  feelings,  then,  that 
she  replied,  **  I  am  most  grateful  /or  your  kind- 
ness. Monsieur  de  Chazeul ;   hot  I  must  not 
deceive  myself.     You  must  clearly  understand 
that  my  mind  is  fixed  and  resolute  in  the  de- 
termination which  I  expressed  to  your  mother." 
'•  I  know  not  what  that  is,"  replied  Chazeul, 
V  for  I  am  not  acquainted  yet  with  all  that  has 
taken  place  this  morning ;  but,"  he  continued, 
"you  must  not  suppose  that  I  came  here  to 
entrap  you  into  any  engagements  from  which 
you  must  naturally  shrink.     Indeed,  my  sole 
object,  when  I  reached  your  door,  was  to  re- 
lieve you  from  that  painful  oppression  under 
which  you  had  been  placed.     I  have  been  led 
farther  than  I  intended ;  but  I  could  not  make 
up  my  mind  to  neglect  the  opportunity  of  re- 
moving at  least  part  of  the  prejudices  .which 
have  bieen  created  against  me  in  some  degree 
by  my  own  foohsh  conduct,  in  some  degree, 
perhaps,  by  the  representations  of  others.   How- 
ever, as  I  said,  I  came  here  to  entrap  you  to 
nothing;   and,  whatever  confidence  you  may 
think  proper  to  place  in  me,  whatever  you  may 
require,  or  I  may  do  to  promote  your  wishes,  or 
K.to  free  yon  from  persecution,  such  as  that 
which  is  now  mistakenly  carried  on   in  my 
favour,  compromises  you  to  nothing,  binds  you 
to  nothing.    Let  it  be  understood  between  us, 
that  everything,  on  either  side,  remains  un- 
changed— I  loving  you,  though  perhaps  hope- 
less of  return — ^you  retaining  every  feeling  and 
Tcsolution  which  lime,  circumstances,  and  my 
futnre  conduct  may  not  change." 
Jiaae  abook  Iter  head  grarely  aod  moura- 


fully,  but  Chazeul  went  on  with  a  slight  altera- 
I  tion  of  tone,  saying,  **  Come,  Mademoiselle 
d'Albret,  take  a  turn  upon  the  ramparts,  and 
let  us  talk  n«  more  of  such  things.  The  free 
air  and  the  sight  of  the  country  round  will  do 
you  good  f  and  as  you  get  a  little  more  calm, 
wc  may  consult  together  as  to  what  is  to  be 
done  to  obviate  those  proceedings  which  we 
both  wish  to  defer,  at  least." 

Rose  did  not  reply,  but  suffered  him  to  lead 
her  forth,  though  not  without  some  reluctance. 
The  maid  Blanchette,  who  was  in  the  ante- 
room, gazed  at  them  as  they  passed  with  a 
look  of  some  surprise ;  but  she  said  nothing, 
and  they  went  out  unobstructed. 

Tlirough  the  rest  of  the  day  Chazeul  main- 
tained the  same  conduct,  and  kept  up  the  same 
tone,  fretiucntly  discussing  with  Rose  d'Albret 
the  means  which  were  to  be  taken  to  shake  the 
determination  of  the  Count  de  Liancourt  and 
Madame  de  Chazeul.  Three  times  he  went 
to  speak  with  them  alone,  upon  the  pretence 
of  inducing  them  to  change  their  resolutions, 
and  returned  with  a  gloomy  and  dissatisfied 
air,  saying,  "  I  can  obtain  no  answer  but  that 
to-morrow,  before  noon,  our  fate  must  be  de- 
cided." 

What  was  really  the  matter  of  his  conversa- 
tion with  his  mother  and  the  count  1  Very 
different  from  that  which  he  represented  it. 
With  his  mother  ho  laughed  m»  rrily  over  the 
artifices  which  he  practised.  "Ah  !  give  me  a 
woman,"  ho  cried,  "  for  seeing  into  a  woman's 
heart.  I  have  all  along  mistaken  this  girl's 
character.  From  her  light  indiflTerence  and 
coquettish  gayety.  I  had  thought  to  deal  with 
her  in  the  same  way  ;  hut  now  I  find  that  she 
is  all  sentiment  and  tenderness,  forsooth.  If  I 
had  before  possessed  a  clew  to  the  little  laby- 
rinth of  hqr  heart,  I  should  easily  have  found 
my  way  in." 

To  the  Count  de  Liancourt  he  maintained  a 
difi[erent  tone :  pointed  out  the  apparent  terms  of 
confidence  which  existed  between  Rose  and 
himself;  represented  her  reluctance  as,  in  the 
main,  affected,  and  merely  assumed  put  of  re- 
spect for  what  she  considered  propriety  ;  insin- 
uated that  she  would  be  rather  pleased  than  not 
to  be  the  apparent  victim  of  compulsion,  in  a 
matter  where  her  own  inclinations  and  her  re- 
spect for  appearances  were  at  variance ;  and 
he  took  care  to  confirm  the  impiession  thus 
produced  by  drawing  from  Rose  replies  in  a  low 
voice  to  whispered  questions  wliich  he  affected  to 
wish  withheld  from  the  ear  of  the  count.  Thus 
passed  by  several  hours  at  different  times  of 
the  day ;  hut  during  the  rest.  Hose  remained 
in  her  chamber,  plunged  in  deep  reveries,  and 
puzzled  and  doubtful  reflections,  seeking  some 
light  in  the  maze  that  surrounded  her,  often 
looking  to  the  future  with  a  shudder  of  dread, 
and  often  contemplating  the  past  with  bitter 
tears,  but  still  hearing  a  voice  that  whispered, 
"  De  Montigni  is  not  dead." 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

PooE  Rose  d'Albret  was  like  an  inexperien- 
ced youth,  playing  for  a  high  stake  against  a  nu- 
merous party  of  unprincipled  gamblers.    While 
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Chaxea]  was  afTecting  to  be  her  own  partner  in 
the  game,  his  mother,  as  his  confederate,  was  em- 
ploying all  her  art  against  her.  During  the  whole 
of  that  day  the  marchioness  was  busy  in  every 
part*  of  the  chateau,  preparing  all  means  lor  the 
attainment  of  her  object.  Now  she  was  dealing 
with  her  weak  brother,  now  with  the  servants, 
now  with  the  priest ;  and  it  was  with  no  cold  and 
lifeless  calculation  that  she  acted,  but  even  with 
more  interest  than  the  mere  promotion  of  her 
fion*8  riews  could  have  inspired.  She  was  in  her 
etement ;  she  loved  the  exercise  of  her  cun- 
ning ;  she  took  a  delight  in  the  act ;  it  gave  her 
excitement,  in  which  to  her  was  life ,  for  all 
her  days  had  been  passed  from  very  early  years 
either  in  the  fine  workings  of  intrigue,  or  in 
stormy  passions  and  the  struggles  of  the  mind. 
Such  things  were  to  her  as  the  strong  spirit  to 
the  drunkard,  or  the  dice  to  the  gamester,  and 
she  could  not  live  without  them.  We  shall 
only  trace  her  course,  however,  as  far  as  this 
.  day  is  concerned,  through  one  or  two  of  her 
proceedings,  for  that  will  be  enough  to  show  how 
Ihe  coaducted  the  whole.  As  soon  as  her  son 
^  ^^  left  her  in  the  morning,  she  proceeded  to 

.  \  chapel  of  the  castle,  and  there,  according 

^^  Hie  expression  of  the  day,  gave  holy  water 

f!^  \b  body  of  her  brother.     It  may  be  asked 

*  ♦  sight  of  the  coflSn  and  the  pall  produced  no 

upon  her  mirfB  ;  if  the  salutary  thoughts  of 
-fl,  and  the  evidence  of  how  all  vast  schemes 
jtfi  laborious  efforts  must  terminate — of  the 
'  great  consummation  of  earthly  ambition — did 
Dot  create  doubt  and   hesitation,  awaken   re- 
morse, or  excite  repentance  !   Not  ift  the  least ! 
Those  were  strange  and  awful  times,  when  the 
daily  scenes  of  blood  and  death,  and  the  con- 
iitant  spectacle  of  vice  and  crime,  seemed  to 
have  hardened  most  hearts  against  all  the  great 
moral  lessons  which  mortal  fate  aflTords  to  the 
living  and  the  light.    They  did  not — perhaps 
they  would  not — ^feel ;  and  the  most  phrensied 
licentiousness,  the  most  guilty  schemes,  the 
2no8t  black  and  terrible  crimes,  had  oAen  for 
witnesses  the  dead,  for  pretexts  religion,  for  a 
banner  the  cross. 

What  she  went  to  perform  was  but  a  cere- 
mony ;  and  as  such  she  treated  it,  without  one 
thought  but  '*  We  must  get  the  body  buried  be- 
fore the  marriage  to-morrow.  No  need  to  tell 
her  anything  about  it.*' 

She  was  turning  to  leave  the  chapel  when 
the  priest  entered,  and*  approached  her  with  a 
slow  and  solemn  step.  "Ah!  good  father^'* 
cried  the  marchioness,  as  soon  as  he  saw  him, 
*^I  have  been  looking  for  you.  I  wished  to 
speak  with  you  about  the  conduct  of  this  ob- 
stinate girl  She  still  holds  out  pertinacious- 
ly, and  something  must  be  done  to  overcome 
ber  headstrong  opposition.    We  have  thought 

"  Not  here,"  replied  the  priest,  interrupting 
her,  "  not  here !  This  is  a  solemn  and  a  holy 
pftcc,  unfit  for  worldly  discussions.  Let  us  go 
somewhere  else,  where  we  can  talk  over  the 
affair  more  decently.  The  lower  hall  was  va- 
cant as  I  passed  through.*' 

"  Well,  weU."  cried  the  marchioness  with  a 
smile,  not  altogether  free  from  scorn,  "  there  as 
well  as  here." 

"Better!"  said  the  priest  leading  the  way 
%sck  to  the  chateau  itself.     When  they  had 


reached  the  lower  hall,  as  a  large  stone  paved 
chamber  on  the  ground  floor  was  called,'  Father 
Walter  was  the  first  to  resume  the  subject 
say  rag,  "  I  thought  you  would  fail  in  persuad- 
ing^ her.  Monsieur  de  Liancourt  must  use  all 
his*authority." 

"  You  know  him,  father !"  answered  Madame 
de  Chazeul.  "  It  is  upon  such  occasions  that 
he  always  fails  his  friends.  Bold  till  the  mo- 
ment of  action  comes,  he  is  as  timid  as  a  hare 
when  it  is  most  necessary  to  show  firmness." 

"  Not  when  he  can  be  made  angry,"  replied 
the  priest,  "  or  when  he  can  be  convinced  that 
his  own  dignity  is  at  a  stake." 

"  But  on  this  point  neither  of  those  cases  can 
occur,"  said  the  marchioness.  '*  She  will  weep 
and  entreat,  and  then  both  his  dignity  and  his 
weakness  will  take  her  part.  There  is  but  one 
way  before  us,'*  she  added,  in  a  tow  and  confi- 
dential tone,  "  apd  that  is,  to  convince  her  tha* 
her  own  fame  and  reputation  require  her  mar 
riage  with  Chazeul." 

"That  may  be  difficult,"  answered  Fathei 
Walter  thoughtfully  "  but  yet  with  time  it  may 
be  done.  We  may  surround  her  with  nets  from 
which  it  is  barely  possible  for  her  to  escape ; 
and  continual  importunity^  does  much  with  wo- 
men, as  you,  lady — " 

"Time!  time!"  cried  Madame  de  Chazeul 
impatiently  ;  "  but  we  have  no  lime.  That  is 
the  very  thin^  that  is  wanting.  The  marriage 
must  take  place  to-morrow,  before  noon.  That 
is  decided.     It  shall  be,  if  I  live !" 

"Nay,  but  why  such  haste  1"  asked  the 
priest.  With  no  farther  obstacle  but  a  young 
lady's  reluctance,  it  were  well  worth  while  to 
give  up  a  few  days  to  the  task  of  vanquishing 
that." 

The  marchioness  gazed  at  him  for  a  moment 
with  a  glance  half  angry,  half  doubtful,  and 
then  repeated  his  words,  "  No  obstacle  !  Hark' 
ye,  Walter  de  la  Tremblade,"  and  she  whis- 
pered in  his  ear,  "De  Montigni  is  alive  and 
well !" 

Father  Walter  heard  the  tidings  with  a  calm 
sarcastic  smile,  answering,  "  I  thought  so,  my 
daughter.  But  were  it  not  better  to  have  own- 
ed this  to  me  at  once  1  Such  want  of  trust  in 
those  on  whose  prudence  you  can  rely,  has 
marred  many  a  fair  project,  and  will  mar  many 
another.  De  Montigni  lives !  Then  you  must 
be  quick,  indeed !  Not  that  I  bear  the  young 
man  an  ill  will ;  not  that  I  would  injure  him  in 
any  thing ;  but  if  we  can  by  any  means  prevent 
it,  he  must  not  carry  to  the  heretic  party  he  has 
espoused  such  estates  as  would  centre  in  his 
person  by  his  marriage  with  this  lady.  Now, 
madam,  what  is  your  plan  1  for  you  have  one 
already  contrived,  I  see." 

The  marchioness  laughed.  "  Did  yoa  ever 
know  me  without  a  plan  1"  she  asked ;  "  but 
my  present  scheme  is  somewhat  diflScult  to 
explain.  However,  do  you  not  think,  good 
father,  that  things  might  be  so  contrived  as  to 
render,  in  a  marvellous  short  time,  a  wedding 
with  my  son  Chazeul  a  very  good  and  expe- 
dient thing  in  the  eyes  of  Rose  d'Albret  her- 
self?" 

"  What  do  you  meani"  exclaimed  the  priest, 
after  a  moment  or  two  of  consideration.  "  You 
would  qse  no  violence  1  You  would  not — sure- 
ly you  would  not  do  her  a  bitter  wrong !" 
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"  Oh  no !"  cried  the  marchioness ;  "  but  sim- 
ply by  means  and  contrivances,  which  I  well 
know  how  to  manage,  make  her  believe  that 
her  fair  fame  is  lost  if  she  do  not  marry  Cha- 
zeul.  I^uckily,  he  has  a  goodly  reputation  as  a 
bold  and  successful  lover,  and  so  the  matter 
will  have  every  appearance  of  truth." 

"  But  can  you  ever  clear  a  fame  once  cloud- 
ed 1"  asked  the  priest;  "can  you  remove  the 
black  plague-spot  from  the  fair  name  which 
you  have  stained  ?  Alas  !  lady,  in  this  world, 
every  idle  tongue,  ev^ry  vain,  licentious  man, 
every  rancorous  woman,  can  blast  the  repu- 
tation of  the  good  and  bright,  even  by  a  light 
word  ;  but  where  is  the  power  that  can  restore 
it  1  Foul  suspicion  still  whispers  the  disproved 
lie  in  the  ear  of  the  credulous  multitude,  and 
human  malice  receives  it  with  delight,  and  pro- 
pagates the  scandal  with  busy  pertinacity.  Will 
you  thus  destroy  the  good  name  of  your  son's 
wifel" 

••  Only  to  make  her  his  wife !"  replied  Ma- 
dame do  Chazeul.;  "only  to  herself;"  and  she 
proceeded  to  detail  her  plan— not  sincerely,  in- 
deed, not  fully,  for  she  was  one  of  those  who 
can  deal  in  complete  sincerity  with  no  one ;  but 
the  priest  knew  her  well,  and  gathered  that 
whjrh  she  dnl  not  tell  from  that  which  she  did. 
His  brow  was  doubtful  and  gloomy,  however, 
and  he  asked,  "And  yet  no  violence!" 

•*  None,  none  !"  cried  Madame  de  Chazeul. 

"  Well !"  he  said,  after  aiu»ther  long  pause, 
"  perluips  it  i.s  the  only  way  to  obtain  her  ac- 
quiescence. Yet  I  love  not  such  plans,  and  am 
glad  that  I  myself  am  to  play  no  part  in  the 
alVair." 

"  But  should  you  hear  or  sec  Chazeul,"  asked 
the  marchioness,  "you  will  lake  no  notice  !" 

"•r  shall  neither  hear  nor  see  him,"  replied 
the  priest,  "  for  I  kcJtp  vigil  in  the  chapel  by 
your  brother's  corpse,  according  to  ray  j)romise, 
until  niutins." 

"  That  i.^  fDTtunate  !"  cried  Ma(!«iu  '  de  Cha- 
zeul ;  and  then  she  added,  le.st  Im  should  put 
his  own  iniorprctation  on  her  exclamation,  •*  I 
mean  that  you  will  he  thus  freed  from  all  per- 
sonal kiKKvIedge  of  the  business." 

"True!''  he  answered,  "true!  and  I  would 
fain  know  as  little  of  it  as  possible.  I  must 
now  go  and  say  mass,  lady.  The  count,  I  trust, 
will  be  pre."sent;  though,  to  speak  truth,  this 
house  is  more  like  a  Huguenot  dwelling  than 
that  of  a  zealous  Catholic,  so  sadly  are  the  or- 
dinances of  religion  neglected.  But  in  the 
course  of  the  morning  I  will  find  a  moment  to 
speak  with  him,  and  strive  to  confirm  him  in  his 
resolutions." 

"  Do,  do,  good  father!"  replied  the  marchio- 
ness, ami  left  him,  not  altogether  satisfied  with 
herself  for  havuig  given  him  any  insight  into 
the  .scheme  of  which  she  was  now  full. 

Blanchette  was  the  ne.vt  person  she  practis- 
ed on  ;  but  to  her  she  aflbrded  no  intimation  of 
her  intentions,  leaving  her  son  himself  to  deal 
with  the  maid.  But  she  prepared  the  way  for 
him  by  many  an  artful  hint  of  the  nece.ssity  of 
Bldnchette'a  pleasing  him  in  everything,  both 
before  and  after  his  marriage  with  her  mistress, 
giving  her  to  understand  that  her  fortunes  de- 
pended entirely  upon  his  favour,  and  that,  if  that 
were  maintained,  they  were  secure. 

Blanchette  listened,  and  promised  to  l)c  most 


obedient ;  but  she  clearly  saw  that  there  was 
some  ulterior  object  to  be  explained  at  an  after 
period  ;  and  she  waited  impatiently  thnmghout 
the  day  to  learn  what  it  was,  hoping  to  find  in 
it  a  source  of  profit  to  herself  Towards  night, 
her  Triend,  the  contidential  servant  of  Chazeul, 
called  her  to  his  master's  chamber,  and  she 
remained  with  him  in  close  conference  for 
more  than  half  an  hour.  When  she  came 
out,  notwithstanding  the  obtuseness  of  her 
mind  and  the  air  of  still  greater  dulness  which 
she  somewhat  affected,  it  was  evident  that  the 
girl  was  a  good  deal  agitated  and  even  alarmed. 
She  went  back  with  a  hasty  step  to  the  room  in 
which  she  slept,  stopped  for  a  moment  in  the 
middle  of  the  Hoor,  then  turned  and  went  out 
again,  and  knocked  at  the  door  of  the  priest's 
room,  which,  as  we  have  before  shown,  was 
adjacent  to  that  of  her  mistress.  There  was 
no  answer ;  and,  hurrying  down,  she  asked 
some  of  the  servants  whom  she  met  bilow  if 
they  could  tell  her  where  Monsieur  de  la  Trem- 
blade  was  to  be  found. 

One  replied  that  he  was  in  his  own  chamber; 
but  another  exclaimed  before  Blanchette  could 
tell  the  first  that  he  was  mistaken,  "No,  no, 
Ma'mselle  Blancl»ettJ»,  he  is  in  the  chapel ;"  and 
the  girl  hnrried  thither  at  once.  Crossing  her- 
self with  holy  water  from  the  bcniter  at  the 
door,  and  making  due  gemUlections  as  she  ad- 
vanced, Blanchette  approached  the  altar  gazing 
with  a  look  of  c!ista.sie,  and  even  fear,  at  the 
birr  of  the  old  commander  as  she  passed. 

The  priest  was  just  concluding  some  one  (»f 
the  many  services  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  and  thr;  girl  wailed  till  the  last  words, 
died  away  Upon  his  lips,  and  then  with  lowly 
reverence  drew  nigh. 

"  What  is  it,  Blanchette  1"  said  Monsieur  de 
la  Tremblade  ;  "  you  seem  alarmed  and  in 
ha.'^te." 

"  I  want  to  know  what  I  am  to  do,  father,'* 
said  Blanchette,  in  a  low  tone.  "  I  am  sure  I 
do  not  know  whether  I  ought  to  consent  to  what 
Monsieur  de  Chazeul  wishes  or  not." 

"Hush,"  said  the  priest.  "Come  into  the 
confessional ;"  and  placing  himself  within  the 
old  oak  skreen,  he  bent  down  his  head,  while 
Blanehi-tt<>,  kneeling  on  the  other  side  of  the 
partition,  poured  through  the  aperture  her  tale 
into  his  e^ir. 

The  priest  listened  without  surprise  as  she 
told  him  that  Monsieur  de  Chazeul  had  requir- 
ed that  admission  shoilld  be  given  him  to  her 
mistress's  chamber  at  an  hour  after  midnight. 
"  He  assured  me,"  the  girl  said,  "  that  it  is  with 
Mademoiselle,  d'Alliret's  consent,  but  that  she 
did  not  like  to  mention  it  to  me  ;  and  he  added 
that  I  was  not  to  speak  of  it  to  her." 

"That  was  not  right,  for  I  believe  it  is  not 
true,"  replied  the  priest.  "  But  what  you  have 
to  do  is  to  ask  Madame  de  Chazeul,  and  follo\v 
her  diroeiions." 

"  Oh,  if  I  am  to  do  that,"  cried  the  girl,  "  she 
bade  mo  already  do  everything  that  Monsieur 
de  Chazeul  told  me ;  but  I  thought  it  right  to 
come  and  ask  you,  father,  that  I  might  be  quite 
sure  of  what  I'was  about." 

The  priest  paused  and  hesitated  ;  but,  after 
several  minutes  thought,  he  replied,  "  I  know 
not  the  circumstances,  my  daughter.  Doubtless. 
Monsieur  dc  Chazeul  has  no  evd  intentions.'* 
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And  thus  saying  he  rose  and  quitted  the  confes- 
siooal,  leaving  Blanchette  to  draw  her  own  de- 
ductions, and  follow  her  own  course. 

The  girl  paused  and  pondered  thoughtfully 
for  several  moments ;  then  shrugging  her  shoul- 
ders, she  murmured,  with  a  low  laugh.  "  Well, 
if  he  sees  no  harm  in  it,  what  business  is  it  of 
mine!''  and,  with  this  eomforting  reflection, 
she  returned  slowly  to  the  chateau. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

It  was  near  midnight ;  it  was  all  quiet  in  the 
chateau ;  sleep  seemed  to  have  fallen  upon 
all  eyes  but  those  of  the  sentries  upon  the 
walls ;  the  wind  sighed  among  the  towers  and 
pinnacles :  the  old  oak  panelling  creaked ;  and 
every  now  and  then  the  screech-owl  whirled 
with  its  shrill  scream  past  the  windows ;  but 
those  were  the  only  sounds  that  disturbed  the 
dee^  silence  of  night,  while  the  priest,  in  the 
chapel,  watched  the  body  of  the  dead  man. 
according  to  his  promise.  The  building  itself 
was  dark  and  gloomy ;  the  tapers  on  the  altar 
cast  their  rays  but  a  little  distance  beyond  the 
coffin  ;  Ind  the  light  faded  away  gradually 
into  the  deep  obscurity  of  the  other  parts  of  the 
chapel,  while  the  large  cluster  pillars,  and  the 
rich,  sculptured  groins  of  the  arches,  caught 
the  beams  faintly  as  they  darted  towards  the 
vaulted  roof,  or  strove  to  penetrate  the  aisles. 
It  was  a  solemn  scene,  and  might  well  fill  the 
breast  with  thoughts  high  and  grave.  There 
lay  the  dead  :  the  dust  ready  for  the  earth,  the 
spirit  returned  to  God  who  gave  it.  There 
stood  the  altar,  raised  for  the  worship  of  that 
God,  and  bearing  aloft  in  the  full  light  the  sym- 
bol of  that  salvation  which  was  purchased  by 
the  blood  of  His  Son.  Death,  immortality,  and 
redemption  were  prominent  and  clear  before  the 
eye,  while  all  around  was  obscurity,  like  the 
misty  darkness  of  mortal  fate,  which  wraps  us 
in  this  strange  world  wherein  we  live. 

Father  Walter  had  watchei  through  the  pre- 
ceding night,  and  had  felt  less  than  he  did  at 
present ;  he  had  done  it  as  a  duty,  as  the  mere 
fulfilment  of  a  promise.  He  was  familiar  with 
the  deathbed,  the  coffin,  and  grave;  and,  as 
usual,  they  had  lost  much  of  their  impressive- 
ness.  But  now  for  some  reason — perhaps  that 
his  own  heart  was  not  well  at  ease — he  felt 
sensations  of  awe  and  gloom  creep  over  him. 
He  knelt  and  murmured  prayers  before  the  al- 
tar ;  he  went  through  some  of  the  ceremonial 
observances  of  his  religion  ;  but  they  now  gave 
him  no  relief.  The  words  fell  cold  and  mean- 
ingless from  his  lips ;  the  sign  of  the  cross,  the 
genuflexion,  and  the  counted  beads,  seemed 
for  the  first  time  all  dull  forms,  having  no  refer- 
ence to  the  heart. 

Then  be  came  forward  and  gazed  upon  the 
codfin ;  and  memory  recalled  many  an  event 
connected  with  him  who  now  lay  so  still  within. 
He  had  known  him  for  many  years :  he  recol- 
lected him  in  his  youth,  and  in  his  prime,  and 
memory  ran  back  over  the  long  chain  of  linked 
boors,  pausing  here  and  there  upon  the  brighter 
spo(«,  till  the  natural  afl^ections  of  the  heart — 
which  not  even  the  cold  philosophy  of  a  religion 
which  bars  its  priesthood  from  all  the  more 
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kindly  associations  of  human  life  can  ever  totally 
extinguish — were  reawakened  by  the  thoughts^ 
and  some  of  the  fresh  and  generous  impulses  of 
earlier  years  rose  up,  and  brought  a  tear  into 
his  eye. 

Again  he  knelt  down  and  prayed;  but  it 
seemed  that,  in  the  act  of  prayer,  a  voice  from 
the  cross  above  the  altar  reached  his  heart 
mournfully  and  reproachfully.  He  thought  it 
asked  him  if,  in  the  counsels  he  was  giving,  if 
in  the  deeds  he  was  sanctioning,  he  was  a  true 
follower  of  the  guileless  jihd  holy  Saviour — of  the 
pure,  the  true,  the  meek,  who  showed  God  to  be 
truth  and  love,  and  falsehood,  deceit,  and  wron^^ 
to  be  the  oflfspring  of  the  arch  enemy.  He  cov- 
ered his  face  with  his  hands  as  if  the  All-seeing 
eye  were  more  especially  upon  him ;  and  then 
starting  up,  he  murmured,  "  I  wish  I  had  taken 
no  part  in  this."  With  a  quick  and  agitated 
step  he  paced  the  nave  of  the  chapel,  and,  as  he 
did  so,  half-spoken  words  betrayed  ^h(  troublous 
anxiety  of  his  soul. 

"  I  wish  I  had  not  done  it,"  he  said.  "Who 
can  tell  what  may  be  the  result  1  They  are  not 
to  be  trusted — neither  mother  nor  son — dark, 
dark  and  deceitful !  Even  to  me  they  cannot 
be  sincere.  De  Montigni  is  an  angel  of  light 
compared  to  them.  Would  to  heaven  he  had 
not  embraced  the  party  of  the  heretic  !  And 
this  poor  girl,  w^y  should  she  be  tortured  so  1 
Can  I  not  stop  it  even  now  1  He  is  to  go  thith* 
er  at  one  o'clock.  What  may  be  the  result  ? 
No,  no,  he  will  never  dare  !"  and  with  agitated 
pace  again  he  trod  and  retrod  the  whole  length 
of  the  chapel;  and  then,  after  pausing  and 
gazing  once  more  upon  the  coffin,  he  suddenly 
turned,  and  opening  the  great  door,  issued  out 
into  the  court.  Entering  the  house,  he  crossed 
the  stone  hall,  passed  through  the  corridor  be- 
yond, and  approached  the  foot  of  the  staircase 
which  led  to  his  own  apartments  and  those  of 
Mademoiselle  d'Albret.  But  there  he  paused  ; 
and,  laying  his  hand  upon  his  brow,  mused  for 
several  minutes. 

"  No,"  he  said  at  length,  "  no,  not  now.  I 
will  return  at  the  very  time  ;  and  yet  I  must  not 
stop  him,"  he  added,  aller  a  moment's  pause. 
"  It  seems  the  only  chance  for  ensuring  his  vast 
property  to  the  side  of  the  Holy  Catholic 
League.  That  should  be  the  first  question  ; 
and  yet — "  he  paused  again,  and  with  a  slow; 
step,  stopping  more  than  once  to  consider,  he 
found  his  way  back  to  the  hall,  into  which  the 
moonlight  was  streaming  through  the  open  door. 
On  the  steps  he  stood  for  several  minutes, 
gazing  up  towards  the  sky,  where  the  faint 
twinkling  stars  looked  out,  like  angels'  eyes 
watching  the  slumber  of  the  world.  He  thought 
they  might  be  so,  or,  at  least,  that  eyes  as  clear 
and  bright,  though  hidden  from  his  view,  might 
be  even  then  hanging  over  him,  and  all  whom  that 
place  contained,  and  he  exclaimed,  "  Oh,  may 
they  protect  as  well  as  watch !"  and,  with  a 
slow  step,  and  his  looks  bent  upon  the  ground, 
he  advanced  once  more  to  the  door  of  the 
chapel. 

One  side  of  the  building  rested  against  the 
outer  wall  which  surrounded  the  chateau,  and 
the  sentries  passed  it  on  their  round  above. 
Thus,  when  the  priest  approached,  he  heard  a 
step  like  that  of  an  armed  man,  but  be  did  not 
look  up  at  the  sound,  though  it  was  not  on* 
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pleasant  to  his  ear ;  for  the  feelings  that  were  j 
in   his  heart,   and  the   thoughts  which  were  ' 
liurrying  through  his  brain,  rendered  the  prox- 
imity of  some  human  being  in  the  dead  hours 
of  the  night  rather  a  relief  to  him  than  other- 
wise. 

Passing  on,  however,  at  a  very  tardy  pace, 
lie  entered  the  chapel,  and  when  he  had  reached 
the  first  column  of  the  six  which,  on  either  side, 
supported  the  roof— whrther  there  was  some 
noise  which  roused  him  from  his  revery,  or 
whether  there  was  one  of  those  vague  and  un- 
defined impressions  on  his  mind  which  we  some- 
times receive  without  knowing  how,  that  he  was 
no  longer  alone  in  that  dark  and  gloomy  place — 
be  suddenly  paused  and  raised  his  eyes,  when, 
between  the  coffin  and  the  altar,  in  the  full  light 
of  the  tapers  which  stood  upon  the  latter,  he 
beheld  a  human  figure,  standing  with  the  head 
bent  down,  and  the  hands  clasped  together.  It 
was  that^of  a  woman,  young  and  apparently 
beautiful,  dressed  in  black  garments,  but  with 
the  head  hare,  and  the  glossy  hair  reflecting 
the  beams  from  the  altar,  so  that  for  an  instant, 
to  the  dazzled  eyes  of  the  priest,  there  seemed 
a  sort  of  glory  round  her  brow. 

He  started,  and  his  heart  beat  quick  as,  for 
an  instant,  he  gazed  in  silent  wonder  ;  but  his 
>ieart  l)eat  (iiiickcr  still  when,  recovering  from 
his  surprise,  he  recognised  Uic  beautiful  form 
and  features  of  Helen  de  la  Trcmblade,  his 
niece. 

She  had  been  to  him  as  a  child  from  her  ear- 
liest years.  On  her  had  centred  all  the  afJec- 
tions  which  lie  yet  permitted  to  have  any  power 
over  him  ;  and  as  they  were  few,  and  confined 
but  to  one  object,  they  were  strong  and  vehem- 
ent in  proportion.  So  vehement,  indeed,  were 
tiioy,  that  at  times  they  alarmed  him.  He  fan- 
cied it  almost  sinful,  vowed  forever  to  the  ser- 
vice (jf  his  Goil,  so  to  love  any  mere  mortal 
creature.  Often  did  he  deny  himself  the  de- 
light of  seeing  her  for  weeks  and  months  to- 
gether ;  and  sometimes,  when  he  did  see  her, 
be  would  put  a  harsh  restraint  upon  his  tender- 
ness, and  seem  cold  and  stern,  though  at  other 
limes  it  would  master  him  completely,  and  he 
would  give  way  to  all  the  deep  affection  of  his 
heart.    • 

He  gazed  on  her,  then,  as  she  stood  there, 
with  surprise  and  alarm.  He  had  been  told 
that  she  was  ill ;  and  her  face,  as  he  looked  upon 
it,  was  deadly  pale.  She  moved  not,  though 
she  must  have  heard  his  step;  not  a  limb 
seemed  agitated.  He  could  not  even  see  her 
bosom  heave  with  the  breath  of  life.  A  cold 
thrill  came  over  him  as,  with  feelings  com- 
mon to  every  one  in  that  day,  he  asked  him- 
self, •*  Can  it  be  her  spirit  1  Helen,"  he  said, 
^'  Helen  !" 

'  A  convulsive  sob  was  the  only  reply  ;  but  that 
was  enough  ;  and,  advancing  with  a  rapid  step, 
he  passed  the  bier  and  stood  before  her. 

With  her  eyes  still  bent  down  upon  the  ground, 
with  her  hands  still  clasped  together,  Helen 
sunk  down  upon  her  knees  at  his  feet.  The  old 
man  stretched  forth  his  arms  to  raise  her,  but 
she  exclaimed  vehemently,  "  Do  not  touch  me  ! 
Bo  not  touch  me  !  I  am  unworthy  that  a  hand 
so  pure  and  holy  should  he  laid  upon  me  !'* 

Walter  do  la  Tremblade  recoiled  for  a  mo- 
jnen/,  and  gazed  upon  her  with  a  look  of  mate 


and  stem  inquiry ;  but  toen,  moved  and  soften- 
ed by  all  the  agitating  feelings  of  that  night,  the 
full  flood  of  tenderness  and  affection  swept  ev- 
ery other  emotion  away,  and  casting  his  arms 
round  her,  he  pressed  her  to  his  bosom,  crying, 
"  Whatever  be  thy  faults,  thou  art  my  deul 
brother's  child,  thou  art  my  own  nursling  lamb, 
and  wo  to  any  one  who  has  injured  thee  !" 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

As  nature,  in  the  colours  with  which  her 
beautifying  hand  has  adorned  the  creation,  for 
the  glory  of  God  and  the  delight  of  his  creatures, 
has  far  excelled  in  richness,  and  brightness,  and 
variety  ef  hues  all  that  the  art  of  roan  can  pro- 
duce, merely  leaving  to  his  vain  efforts  the  task 
of  falsely  imitating  her,  so  does  she,  in  the  real 
course  of  events,  far  exceed  in  the  marveiloos 
and  extraordinary  anything  that  imagination 
can  conceive.  The  boundless  spring  of  human 
passions  and  prejudices ;  the  endless  variety  of 
human  character ;  the  infinite  combinations 
which  man  and  circumstances  may  afford,  are 
every  day  offering  more  wonderful  an^  striking 
scenes  than  ihe  boldest  poet  would  venture  to 
display.  There  is  not  a  house  in  the  land  but 
has  its  tragedy  to  tell ;  there  is  not  a  chamber 
that  has  not  been  stained  by  bitter  and  passion- 
ate tears ;  there  is  hardly  one  human  heart  that 
has  not  within  itself  its  own  tale  of  romance. 
But  as  it  is  the  object  of  this  history  but  to  de- 
pict events  very  ordinary  in  the  days  to  which 
it  rolates^-and  as  it  is,  indeed,  the  object  of  its 
author  in  all  his  works,  to  keep  to  calm  and 
quiet  probabilites,  in  order,  if  possible,  to  cure 
his  fellow  countrymen  of  that  longing  for  over 
excitement,  that  moral  gin-drinking  which  has 
become  a  vice  among  us,  and  teach  them  that 
there  may  be  both  pleasure  and  health  in  less 
stimulating  beverages,  he  is  anxious  to  explain 
every  event  as  it  took  place,  and  to  leave  noth- 
ing to  the  charge  of  the  marvellous. 

The  reader  has  already  inquired,  how  hap- 
p<;ned  it  that  Helen  de  la  Tremblade,  af\er 
taking  the  firm  resolution  of  doing  that  which, 
though  bitterly  painful  to  her  own  feelings,  she 
considered  a  duty  to  those  who  had  shown  her 
kindness  and  tenderness  in  her  moment  of  dis- 
tress, did  not  present  herself  before  her  uncle 
on  the  first  night  of  his  solitary  watching  by 
the  corpse  of  the  old  commander  De  Liancourt ; 
and,  had  I  been  reading  the  work  instead  of 
writing  it,  I  should  have  asked  the  same  ques- 
tion too.  The  answer  is  very  simple,  but  it  re- 
quires some  detail. 

On  the  day  following  the  battle  of  Ivry,  hasty 
preparations  were  made  for  conveying  the  body 
of  the  dead  leader  to  Marzay.  All  those  sad 
and  solemn  preparations  required  by  custom  in 
consigning  mortal  dust  to  the  earth  from  which  it 
came — the  coffin,  the  bier,  and  the  shroud,  were 
to  be  made  ready;  and,  whatever  diligence  was 
employed,  it  was  known  that  all  this  could  not  be 
complete  before  evening.  The  soldiers  who 
had  followed  the  old  leader  to  the  field  deter- 
mined to  take  their  turns  in  carrying  him  back 
to  his  last  home  ;  and  Helen,  as  has  l>een  said, 
resolved  to  accompany  them  ;  but  still,  during 
the  day,  she  showed  .some  signs,  as  it  seemed 
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to  EiU>e,  of  iiresolation  and  doubt,  and  the  good  | 
dd  wanipf  determined  to  speak  a  word  to  her,  < 
for  the  purpose  of  removing  her  hesitation.  She 
tfid  not  quitted  for  more  than  a  few  brief  mo- 
iDenta  the  chamber  of  the  dead  man,  and  the 
attachment  which  she  displayed  to  even  the  in- 
4otntate  remains  of  his  dead  friend  deeply  touch- 
ed the  heart  of  one  who,  for  years,  had  erinced 
towards  the  good  old  knight  that  strong  and  per- 
tinacious love,  so  oden  found  in  the  one-an*ec- 
Jtioned  dog,  so  rarely  in  many-motived  man. 
£ven  had  he  not  promised,  he  would  still  have 
^eeo  a  father  to  the  poor  girl,  on  account  of  her 
^ierotioo  to  one  who  bad  been  a  father  to  him ; 
and,  as  he  entered  the  chamber  where  she  sat, 
he  strove  to  smooth  his  somewhat  rough  tone,  in 
order  to  speak  to  her  tenderly. 

"  Come,  young  lady,"  he  said,  "  you  had  bet- 
ter really  go  into  the  hall  and  take  some  refresh- 
jnent.  We  must  all  die,  old  and  young ;  and,  as 
the  gamblers  say,  every  year  that  goes  makes 
the  odds  stronger  against  us ;  so  there  is  no  use 
^ttiog  here,  pining  by  yourself;  and  I  hope  we 
shall  be  able  to  march  in  a  couple  of  hours.'* 

**  So  soon  ?"  asked  Helen. 

"  Ay,**  answered  Estoc ;  "  the  sooner  it  is  all 
over,  the  better,  my  dear.  I  know  it  is  painful 
to  you  to  fulfil  your  promise,  but  I  don't  think 
jou  will  shrink  from  it.*» 

"  Oh !  it  is  not  that,'*  cried  Helen  ^e  la  Trem- 
blade  ;  "ray  mind  is  made  up;  and  if  it  kill  me, 
I  will  do  it.  But  I  did  not  want  to  go  just  yet, 
lor  the  first  person  who  was  kind  to  me.  and 
took  compassion  upon  me,  promised  to  come  or 
send  aAer  the  battle  was  over.  He  will  think 
jne  ungrateful  if  I  go,  without  waiting  to  see 
him ;  and  yet  who  can  tell  whether  he  be  dead 
or  alive  1  I  am  sure  he  is  not  a  man  to  shrink 
from  any  danger,  but  rather  to  seek  it ;  for  the 
kindest- hearted  are  always  the  bravest." 

*'  That's  very  true,"  exclaimed  Estoc.  "  I 
bave  marked  that  through  a  struggle  of  fifly-four 
years  with  this  good  world.  But  what  is  his 
name,  young  lady  1  We  have  had  accounts  this 
rooming  of  all  the  great  men  killed  and  the 
wounded,  so  I  can  tell  you  if  he  be  among  them." 

"Oh,  he  is  a  man  of  no  great  rank,"  answer- 
ed Helen.  "  A  rery  poor  French  gentleman,  he 
told  me :  bis  name  is  Chasseron." 

•*0h,  he  is  quite  safe  and  well,"  answered 
Bstoc,  wUh  a  smile ;  **  I  know  hip  a  little,  loa 
But  Monsieur  de  Chasseron  is  a  very  busy  man, 
and  has  many  things  upon  his  hands  just  now. 
He  is  at  Mantes  with  the  king,  or  at  Rosni, 
some  say.  I  wish  to  heaven  I  could  see  him 
myself."  he  continued,  *•  for  I  think  if  he  heard 
that  Monsieur  de  Montigni  and  Mademoiselle 
Rose  had  been  taken  by  the  enemy,  he  might 
^ve  us  some  help." 

**Can  I  not  go  to  him  at  Mantes  1"  cried 
Helen ;  "  I  would  tell  him  all,  and  be  back  very 
aooit** 

,  Estoc  paused,  and  thought.  "  Not  before  we 
«et  oat,"  he  replied.  "  It*s  a  long  way  to  Man- 
tes, my  dear.  If  yon  do,  you  must  join  us  by 
tbe  way.  But  bow  am  I  to  get  you  thither,  and 
boek  again  1" 

**  Oh,  I  am  a  poor  friendless  creature,"  cried 
Helen  de  la  Tremblade ;  "  it  matters  not  what  be- 
comes of  roe.  I  do  not  think  any  one  would  in- 
jure me  tmt  that  cruel  woman,  and  she  is  for 


"  No,  you  are  not  friendless,"  exclaimed  Es- 
toc, warmly,  *'and  never  shall  be  while  I  live. 
No,  I  cannot  let  you  go  alone ;  but  I  can  send 
two  of  my  old  fellows  with  you,  who  will  take 
care  that  no  one  does  you  wrong.  Perhaps  there 
may  be  some  bands,  too,  going  down,  and  if  I 
could  find  any  stout  old  leader  whom  I  know,  he 
would  take  care  of  you.  I  will  go  up  to  the 
village  and  see  ;  for  it  would  be  a  great  thing, 
indeed,  if  you  could  let  Monsieur  de  Chasseron 
know  all  that  has  happenc^.  He  might  help  us 
— he  might  help  us,  though  I  don't  know  if  he 
has  the  power." 

"  I  am  sure  he  will  if  he  can,"  cried  Helen, 
*'  for  he  has  a  kind  and  generous  heart,  as  I  have 
good  cause  to  say." 

"  Well,  I  will  go,  I  will  go,"  replied  Estoc. 
'*  At  all  events  you  shall  have  two  men  to  go 
with  you.  Old  Jaunaye  and  Longeau,  they  shall 
be  the  men.  They  are  of  the  good  old  stufT, 
out  of  which  we  used  to  make  soldiers  in  my 
young  days ;  none  of  the  coxcombs  that  we 
have  at  present.  But  you  get  ready  to  go,  and 
I  will  be  back  in  half  an  hour.  My  horse  is 
saddled  at  the  door." 

Thus  saying,  he  departed,  and  in  less  time 
than  he  had  mentioned,  returned,  with  an  eager 
air,  exclaiming,  '*  Quick,  quick.  Mademoiselle 
Helen ;  here  is  the  band  of  the  old  Count  de 
Ligones  just  marching  this  moment,  and  you 
can  easily  come  up  with  them.  I  saw  him  and 
told  him,  and  he  says  he  will  take  care  of  you. 
But  you  shall  have  Jaunaye  and  the  Longeau 
to  bring  you  across  to  us  to-morrow.  You  can 
easily  catch  us  up,  either  at  Tremblaye  or 
Chftteauneuf,  for  we  must  needs  go  slow.  The 
men  are  ready." 

♦*  And  so  am  I,"  answered  Helen  ;  "but  how 
am  I  to  find  Monsieur  de  Chasseron  in  all  the 
bustle  and  confusion  of  court  1" 

"  True,"  said  Estoc,  thoughtfully ;  "yon  may 
have  some  trouble  .  I  will  tell  you  what,"  he 
continued  ;  "  here,  write  down  upon  a  piece  of 
paper  the  gentleman's  name,  and  send  it  into 
Monsieur  de  Biron.  He  is  an  old  friend  of 
Chasseron's,  I  think,  and  will  bring  him  to  you." 

Pen  and  ink  were  soon  procured,  the  name 
written  down,  and  Helen  de  la  Tremblade,  cov- 
ering herself  with  the  thick  veil  which  Rose 
d'Albret  had  left  behind — for  she  herself  had 
been  driven  forth  all  unprepared — went  out,  and 
with  the  assistance  of  Estoc,  mounted  a  pillion 
behind  one  of  the  men.  After  riding  for  about 
three  miles,  they  overtook  the  band  of  the 
Count  de  Ligones,  an  old  soldier  of  near  seven- 
ty years  of  age.  He  was  hearty  and  gay,  how- 
ever, and  would  fain  have  entertain^  his  fair 
companion  for  the  rest  of  the  way  with  many  a 
jest  and  many  a  tale ;  but  Helen,  as  the  reader* 
may  suppose,  remained  grave  and  sad,  answer- 
ing his  questions  by  a  monosyllable,  and  listen- 
ing to  his  jokes  without  reply. 

"  You  seem  very  silent,  mademoiselle,"  said 
the  old  gentleman,  at  length;  "I  am  afraid 
some  misfortune  has  happened  to  yon." 

"  I  have  lost  a  kind  and  generous  friend  m 
this  last  battle,"  cried  Helen  de  la  Trembladf*; 


"  and  have  no  heart  to  speak." 


ith 


Ah  !  poor  thing,"  said  the  old  man,  •«  ^^^ 
are  not  a  soldier,  to  bear  these  things  lig^^ 
We  learn  to  weep  for  a  friend  one  half.*   **  y^j 
and  to  laugh  the  next.    When  a  man  hc^"  »«nd 
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by  the  tenure  of  a  straw,  he  soon  gets  to  look 
upon  the  loss  of  it  by  others  as  a  matter  of  little 
moment.  Yet  here  I  am,  have  reached  seventy 
years  of  age,  and  have  been  in  twelve  stricken 
battles,  with  at  least  a  skirmish  every  week  for 
this  last  thirty  years,  and  never  got  but  one 
scratch  upon  the  face  :  yet  I  have  seen  many  a 
blooming  boy  swept  away  in  his  very  first  fight.*' 
Thus  he  continued  talking  on  during  the  whole 
way,  till  they  reached  the  woods  which  at  that 
time  skirted  the  banks  of  the  Seine,  and,  giving 
his  men  orders  to  halt  at  one  of  the  neighbour- 
ing villages,  he  rode  on  with  Helen  and  her  two 
companions,  followed  by  a  small  party  of  his 
own  attendants,  towards  the  chateau  of  Rosni, 
in  which  they  found  that  the  king  had  taken  up 
his  abode. 

It  was  the  bustle  of  a  camp  rather  than  that 
of  a  court  that  Helen  now  found.  Tents  were 
pitched  in  the  meadows;  baggage-wagons  en- 
cumbered the  ground ;  bodies  of  soldiers  were 
moving  here  and  there,  and  parties  of  armed 
men,  with  their  steel  caps  laid  asido,  were  seen 
supping  on  the  damp  ground  under  the  trees,  by 
the  light  of  the  fires  which  they  kindled  to  keep 
off  the  exhalations  of  the  night,  now  drawing 
in  around  them.  The  great  doors  of  the  cha- 
teau were  wide  open,  the  hall  filled  with  people ; 
and  thontjh  tho  Count  de  Ligones  acted  as  her 
spokesman,  and  inquired  of  several  whom  they 
met  if  they  could  tell  where  Monsieur  dc  Chas- 
seron  was  to  he  found,  whether  in  the  chateau 
or  in  I  he  village,  she  could  get  no  satisfactory 
answer  of  any  kind  ;  and,  indcod,  so  busy  did 
every  ono  seem  with  his  own  thoughts  or  his 
own  business,  that  very  ofken  no  reply  was  re- 
turned at  all. 

As  every  one  seemed  at  liberty  to  come  and 
go,  however,  the  old  count,  more  accustomed 
to  such  siccnes  than  she,  led  her  up  tho  great 
staircase  into  the  corridor  at  the  top ;  but,  as 
they  wpre  turning  to  the  right,  njore  at  a  ven- 
ture than  by  choice,  a  guard  placed  hiniself  be- 
fore them,  saying,  "You  cannot  pass,  sir,  with- 
out an  order.  Tliese  are  the  king's  apartments." 
**  Call  a  valet  or  an  equerry,"  said  Monsieur 
de  Ligones. 

The  man  obeyed  ;  and,  in  a  moment  after, 
out  came  a  tall,  good-looking  man,  in  military 
attire,  who  exclaimed  at  once,  "  Ah  !  Ligones, 
is  that  you  1  You  are  to  quarter  your  men  at 
the  farther  end  of  the  village.  There  are  two 
houjies  marked  for  you ;  but,  good  faith,  you 
must  make  them  sleep  as  close  as  pigs  in  a  sty. 
We  only  give  them  house-room  at  all  because 
we  know  that  there  is  not  a  man  under  seventy 
among  them,  and  so  take  care  of  their  old 
bones." 

,    "  Thanks,  Aubignu,  thanks,"  replied  the  count; 
"but  I  want  to  see  the  king,  and — " 

••  You  cannot  see  him  juat  now,"  answered 

Aubigne,  "  for  he  has  got  D'O  and  other  vermin 

with  him,  and  has  for  once  lost  bis  patience.    I 

beard  him  swearing  like  a  Reiter,  with  all  the 

language  of  Babylon  come  back  upon  him  in  full 

force.     I  believe  he  will  frighten  them  into  dis- 

n^orging  something;  but  whether  or  not  sufll- 

sh^ut  to  carry  us  to  Paris,  I  doubt.     However, 

X)o  tP^  ^'ill  ^ait  half  an  hour,  the  fit  of  blasphe- 

ao  pti?ud  finance  will  have  lefl  him.    May  I  ask 

Wali^^^  your  commands,  madam  ?     If  your 

Jnen/,  a/^  ^  ^itb  the  king,  I  must  report  it,  for 


lie  is  always  much  more  accessible  to  ladies 
than  to  gentlemen." 

"  No,  sir,"  said  Helen,  "  I  have  not  the  hon^ 
our  of  knowing  his  majesty ;  but  I  would  fain 
speak  for  a  moment  with  Monsieur  de  Chasse- 
ron." 

"  He  is  not  here,  that  I  know  of,"  replied  Au- 
bigne. "  I  have  not  seen  him  for  some  time." 
"  If  you  would  give  that  paper  to  Marshal 
Biron,"  answered  the  young  lady,  "and  ask 
him  to  condescend  to  put  down  where  Monsieur 
de  Chasseron  is  to  be  found,  you  would  greatlj 
oblige  me." 

"  That  I  will  do  with  pleasure,"  replied  the 
equerry.  "  Let  this  lady  and  gentleman  pass," 
he  continued,  speaking  to  the  guard  ;  and  then 
adding,  "  I  will  keep  you  in  the  passage  for  a 
moment,"  he  left  tliem,  entering  a  room  at  the 
very  farther  end  of  the  corridor.  Within  that 
was  another  chamber,  the  door  of  which  Au- 
bigne opened  gently,  and  then  stretching  in  his 
hand  to  a  gentleman  who  sat  nearest  the  end 
of  a  long  table,  surrounded  by  a  number  of  per- 
sons, he  gave  him  the  paper  he  had  received, 
saying,  "  Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  hand 
that  up  to  Monsieur  de  Biron,  and  ask  him  to 
put  down  for  a  young  lady  who  waits  withnut 
where  that  gentleman  is  to  be  frund  ?  You 
may  tell  the  king,  if  you  like,"  he  added,  in  a 
whisper,  "  that  she  is  prodigiously  handsome.** 
He  paused  a  moment  wtiile  the  paper  passed 
from  hand  to  hand.  Some  who  received  it 
smiled ;  some  passed  it  on  in  silence ;  but  Henri 
Quatre,  who  sat  at  tlie  head  of  the  table,  re- 
marked what  was  taking  place,  and  exelaime<1. 
"Wliat  is  that?  What  have  you  got  there T 
Pardie,  send  it  up.'* 

The  command  was  immediately  obeyed  ;  and, 
at  the  same  moment,  Henry,  nodding  his  head 
to  Aubignrj  a  little  gravely,  as  if  to  rrprove  him. 
for  the  curiosity  he  seemed  to  evince,  said, 
"  You  may  go,  companion." 

The  equerry  retreated  and  closed  the  door, 
without,  however,  quitting  the  adjacent  room ;  ■ 
and  Helen  and  Monsieur  de  Ligones  remained 
standing  in  the  corridor  for  nearly  a  quarter  of 
an  hour,  while  numerous  attendants  and  officers 
passed  them  every  minute.  At  the  end  of  that 
time  Aubigne  again  appeared,  and,  after  inform 
ing  the  count  that  he  could  now  speak  with  the 
king  if  he  would  go  into  the  room  at  the  end  of 
tlie  passage,  he  turned  to  Helen,  saying,  '•  Fol- 
low me,  mademoiselle.  Monsieur  de  Chasse- 
ron is  expected  very  soon,  and  you  can  wait  for 
him." 

Helen  tlianked  the  old  count  warmly  for  his 
courteous  protection  on  the  road,  and  then  pre- 
pared to  accompany  Aubigne ;  but  Monsieur  do 
Ligones  whispered  with  kind  intentions  in  her 
ear,  "  I  will  tell  your  two  men  to  wait  fV»r  you 
in  the  hall ;  and,  as  soon  as  your  conference  is 
over,  you  had  better  ride  awa>  to  Kolleltoiso  or 
Bonnieres,  for  this  is  not  the  best  place  for  a 
young  creature  like  you.  There  arc  too  oiaoy 
men  here,  and  too  few  women."  • 

The  blood  came  up  into  the  poor  girPs  face ; 
hut  she  understood  that  the  old  nobleman*8 
meaning  was  good,  an<l  replying,  **  I  will !"  she 
followed  her  conductor  to  a  small  cabinet  but 
scantily  furnished,  where  Aubigne  led  her,  an«l 
closed  the  door. 
Seating  herself  by  the  table,  Helen  remained 
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in  anxioas  meditation  for  more  than  half  an 
hour,  at  the  end  of  which  time  a  number  .of 
£ieps  were  heard  in  the  corridor,  and  a  tall, 
stout  man  opened  the  d(»or  and  looked  in.  He 
"Withdrew  again  immediately,  and  some  ten 
minutes  more  passed  without  anything  occur- 
ring to  disturb  her  reverie.  Then,  however,  tlie 
d(Kir  again  opened,  and,  to  her  inhnite  satisfac- 
tion, the  figure  of  Chasseron  himself,  in  his 
worn  doublet  and  heavy  boots,  appeared,  turn- 
ing round  his  head  as  he  entered,  and  saying  to 
«oaje  one  without,  "  Wait  here  !  I  will  return 
<iirecily." 

Helen  sprang  up  to  meet  him  with  that  look 
«f  gladness  and  confidence  which  is  hard  to  re- 
sist, and,  taking  her  hand,  he  exclaimed,  with 
a  good-humoured  smile,  "Ah  !  my  little  prole- 
gee  !  Now  I  warrant  you  thought  the  gray- 
beard  had  forgotten  you ;  but  such  was  not  the 
case,  and  you  must  have  passed  one  of  my  men 
on  the  road.  I  have  l^en  so  busy  I  could  not 
aend  before.  But  every  one  jvho  cares  for  poor 
King  Henry  roust  be  busy  now ;  for  no  sooner 
does  he  gam  one  advantage,  than  his  own  peo- 
ple help  the  enemy  to  deprive  him  of  the  fniits 
of  It.  Wei],  what  news  from  St.  Andr6 1  Were 
the  people  with  whom  1  left  you  kind  1" 

'*  Oh  I  most  kind,"  answered  Helen  de  la 
Tremblade ;  **  Mademoiselle  d'Albret  if  an  old 
and  generous  friend— better,  alas!  than  I  de- 
feerve ;  but  it  is  for  her  sake  that  I  have  come 
hither,  not  my  own.'* 

'*  Ha !  How  is  that  t"  asked  Chasseron  ; 
•*has  anything  happened!  Are  they  not  mar- 
ried? Pardie,  1  thought  they  would  lose  no 
lime.  Yet  I  saw  the  young  baron  in  the  field. 
He  may  "have  been  wounded  1  He  is  not  in  the 
list  of  killed." 

He  spoke  so  rapidly  that  Helen  had  not  time 
to  answer  anything  he  said  before  something 
new  was  uttered.  When  he  paused,  however, 
she  replied,  "  No !  oh  no !  He  is  not  killed, 
hut  he  is  a  prisoner,  which  is,  or  may  be, 
worse." 

"  Parbleu  !  that  is  unfortunate !"  cried  her 
companioD.  **  He  was  one  of  those,  I  suppose, 
who  ventured  too  rashly  forward  in  the  town 
of  Ivry.  Yet  I  saw  him  not  there ;  and  I  was 
not  far  behind  myself." 

**  It  was  not  there  he  was  taken,"  answered 
Helen ;  and,  as  briefly  as  possible— for  she  saw 
that  Chasseron,  though  wishing  to  show  her 
every  kindness,  was  in  haste — she  recapitulated 
ail  that  had  occurred  on  the  banks  of  the  Eure 
since  she  had  been  placed  in  the  farmhouse. 

The  stout  soldier  shut  his  teeth,  which  were 
as  white  as  snow,  upon  his  grizzled  mustache, 
and  then  marmured,  "  They  are  unlucky  folks ! 
Poor  things!  To  Chartres,  did  you  say  1  Ven- 
tre Saint  Gris!  something  must  be  done  for 
ibenL     Well,  well,  that  may  be  set  to  rights." 

These  words  seemed  more  the  outpourings 
of  what  was  passing  in  his  own  mind  than  ad- 
dressed to  his  fair  companion ;  but,  the  moment 
after,  he  tamed  to  her,  saying,  "  I  have  some 
small  infiuence  here ;  and  I  will  not  fail  to  use 
it  for  Monsiear  de  Montigni.  He  once  came  to 
my  aid,  fair  lady,  when  life  or  death  hung  upon 
the  event  of  a  moment.  He  has  since  served 
the  king  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  and  the  king 
should  show  himself  grateful.  '  Doubtless  he 
^lll,  and  be  shall  not  fail  to  know  the  facte. 


I  Then  it  will  not  be  impossible  to  exchafhge, 
I  against  Monsieur  de  Montigni,  some  prisoner  in 
his  hands." 

I  "  But  they  fear  the  Duke  of  Nemours  will 
send  back  Mademoiselle  d'Albret  to  Marzay," 
said  Helen  ;  "  and  then — and  then — " 

*♦  What  then  ?"  asked  Chasseron,  quickly. 
"  Oh  !  I  see,"  he  continued ;  *'  they  will  force 
her  into  a  wedding  with  Nicholas  de  Chazeul ; 
as  dishonest  a  rogue  as  ever  used  the  pretence 
I  of  religion  to  cover  base  designs.  He  shall  not 
j  have  her!  Panlie,  he  shall  not  have  her,  if  I 
have  any  say  in  the  matter." 

Helen  turned  pale  and  trembled,  hut  she  re- 
plied  not ;  and  her  companion  added,  after  a 
I  moment's  thought,  "  Well !  that  shall  be  cared 
for  too,  as  far  as  1  am  able.  What  was  it  you 
said  about  our  good  old  friend  the  commander  ? 
Dead,  did  you  say  t  Why,  he  fell  not  on  the 
field!" 

**  No,"  answered  Helen,  in  a  subdued  tone, 
"he  died  last  night  of  his  wounds." 

"God  have  his  soul  in  guard!"  cried  the 
stout  soldier.  "  He  was  a  good  old  roan  ! 
But  now,  my  poor  young  lady,  to  tell  truth, 
though  I  am  right  glad  to  see  you,  yet  your 
coming  puzzles  me  not  a  little.  I  know  not 
what  to  do  with  you  here.  They  say  pity  is 
akin  to  love,  hut — "  He  saw  that  Helen's 
cheek  turned  pale,  and  he  added  quickly,  "  Nay, 
do  not  fear;  there's  honour  among  thieves; 
and  I  am  not  one  to  take  advantage  of  misfor- 
tune. What  I  would  say  is  simply  that  I  know 
not  how  or  where  to  lodge  you  here  in  honesty 
or  safety ;  then,  too,  where  the  king  goes  I 
must  go ;  and — ^" 

"Nay,  sir,"  replied  Helen,  "do  not  embar- 
rass yourself  for  me  or  my  fate.  Deeply  grate- 
ful am  I  for  kindness  to  one  who,  when  you 
found  me,  was  outcast,  hopeless,  and  unfriend- 
ed ;  but  I  am  now  no  longer  without  protection 
and  support.  Good  Monsieur  Estoc,  whom  I 
think  you  know,  sent  me  hither  to  tell  you  all 
that  had  occurred,  hoping  that  your  influence 
with  the  king,  or  his  ministers,  might  enable 
you  to  aid  Monsieur  de  Montigni  and  Mademoi- 
selle d'Albret ;  but  Monsieur  Estoc  will  protect 
me.  He  has  promised  to  do  so,  and  I  am  sure 
he  will  perform  it." 

"Ay,  good  faith,  that  he  will!"  answered 
Chasseron ;  "  and  it  is  better  that  he  should  than 
that  I  should.  As  to  influence.  Heaven  knows, 
the  king,  good  man,  can  rarely 'be  got  to  do 
what  he  ought ;  and,  with  his  ministers,  I  have 
none,  alas  !  But  what  I  can  do,  I  will ;  and,  in 
the  mean  time,  tell  old  Estoc  that  you  have 
seen  Chasseron,  and  mayhap  he  will  be  with 
him,  with  a  score  of  lances,  for  a  day's  sport. 
Let  him  give  me  speedy  news  of  what  is  going 
on.  I  am  here  for  a  day  or  two,  it  seems,  and 
cannot  get  away,  for  my  movements  depend  on 
greater  men  than  myself.  But  to  return  to  your 
own  business :  Wliat  do  you  do  nextl" 

"  To-morrow  I  am  to  join  Monsieur  Estoc," 
replied  Helen,  "and  go  with  him  to  Marzay. 
They  think,"  she  added,  in  a  hesitating  tone, 
"  that  I  may  be  of  service  there  to  Mademoi- 
selle d'Albret.  To-night  I  propose  to  go,  with 
the  two  men  who  came  with  m^,  to  Rolleboise 
or  Bonnieres." 

"Rijght!  right!"  replied  Chasseron;  "yet 
they  are  full  of  our  people.    Wjsll,  I  will  send 


no 
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some  one  wiih  yoii  to  secure  you  protrction. 
And  now,"  he  continued,  in  a  lower  and  gentler 
lone,  '*  when  1  first  found  you,  I  think  you  were 
but  poorly  supplied  with  that  to  which  we  are 
all>  both  great  and  small,  obliged  to  bow  our 
heads,  though  it  be  an  idol :  I  mean  money.  I 
am,  it  is  true,  very  poor ;  but — " 

Helen  waved  her  hand,  bending  her  eyes  to 
the  ground,  and  colouring  deeply.  Why  she 
did  Si),  the  reader  must  ask  of  his  own  heart ; 
but,  as  her  companion  spoke,  the  words  he  had 
just  before  used,  that  **  pity  is  akin  to  love," 
rung  in  her  ears  again. 

*'I  have  enough,"  she  said,  *'more  than 
enough,  thanks  to  the  generosity  of  po<»r  Mon- 
sieur dti  Liancourt.  Accept,  sir,  my  deepest, 
my  nio»t  heartfelt  thanks.  Had  it  not  been  for 
you,  I  should  not  have  been, at  this  hour, alive; 
and  now  I  will  keep  you  no  longer,  for  I  know 
you  are  in  haste.'' 

**  Yet  stay  a  moment,"  said  Chasseron.  "  I 
must  send  some  one  with  you.  He  shall  be 
here  directly.     Now  farewell." 

He  gazed  on  her  for  a  moment — seemed  to 
hesitate,  and  then,  taking  her  hand  in  his,  raised 
it  to  his  lips,  kissed  it,  not  warmly,  though  ten- 
derly, and,  repeating  the  word  "Farewell," 
turned  to  the  d(H)r.  When  his  fingers  were 
upon  the  latch,  however,  he  looked  round,  say- 
ing, "  Wait  till  somebody  comes  from  me :  he 
shall  not  be  long ;"  and  then,  opening  the  door, 
lie  li;ft  her  once  more  alone. 

Eru  ten  minutes  were  over,  Helen  was  joined 
by  an  elderly  man  in  a  riding  dress,  who,  bow- 
ing low,  said,  •*  I  have  come  from  Monsieur  de 
Chasseron,  mademoiselle,  and  am  to  accompa- 
ny y«ni  to  llolleboise." 

Helen  expressed  her  readiness  to  set  out, 
and,  following  her  new  guide  through  the  corri- 
dor and  down  the  stairs,  found  the  two  old  sol- 
diers who  had  accompanied  her  waiting  with 
some,  impatience  and  anxiety  in  the  hall.  The 
whole  party  were  soon  on  horseback ;  and,  ri- 
ding slowly  through  the  darkness,  with  the 
bright  Seine  glistenmg  on  their  right,  reached 
Kolleboise  in  about  three  quarters  of  an  hour. 
The  little  inn,  however,  which  at  that  time 
stood  wedged  in  between  the  high  banks  and 
the  river,  was  filled  to  the  doors;  but  at  Bon- 
nieres,  about  two  miles  farther,  they  found  all 
quii't  and  trantjuil,  and  the  accommodation 
Which  they  wanted  was  easily  procured.  Helen 
retin'd  to  rest  at  once ;  and,  rising  early  the 
next  morning  to  pursue  her  way,  found  the  man 
who  had  guided  her  from  Rosni  waiting  to  see 
her  depart. 

Nothmg  more  occurred  on  her  journey  wor- 
thy of  the  reader's  attention,  and  I  shall  only, 
therefore,  notice  that  at  Ch&teauneuf  she  found 
that  Esioc  and  the  funeral  procession  of  the  old 
commander  had  already  passed  on  towards 
Maraay.  She  was  here  obliged  again  to  pause 
lor  the  night,  and  did  not  reach  the  village  of 
Marzay,  which  lay  at  the  distance  of  about  half 
a  league  from  the  chateau,  till  sunset  on  the 
following  day.  She  found  Estoc  waiting  her 
arrival,  full  of  anxiety  on  many  accounts ;  for 
some  communication  had  naturally  established 
itself  between  'the  people  of  the  chateau  and 
their  old  companions,  and  many  of  the  events 
which  have  been  recorded  in  the  preceding 
futgca  had  become  known  to  the  old  soldier. 


I     The  news  she  brought  him  of  her  interriev 

I  with  Chasseron  seemed  to  interest  him  much. 

'  lis  first  effect,  however,  was  to  throw  him  into- 

a  fit  of  meditation,  and  he  made  little  or  no* 

j  comment  but  by  the  words  '*  He  can  do  it  if  he 

I  wi^l ;  and  yet  I  love  not  this  rumour  of  the 

'■  boy*s  death.     He  is  hot  and  quick ;  and  there 

may  be  truth  in  it,  though  I  think  it  is  but  one 

of  their  lies,  after  all." 

•'Whose  death  1"  cried  Helen  de  la  Tren/- 
blade,  turning  as  pale  as  death  ;  "  not  Monsieur 
de  Montigni's  r* 

"  Ay,  so  they  have  spread  abroad  the  report," 
replied  Estoc  ;  "  but  *tis  a  falsehood,  I  believe, 
to  drive  poor  Rose  to  do  what  they  want.  I 
trust  in  Heaven  she  will  not  believe  it." 

"  And  if  she  does,"  exclaimed  Helen,  "  she 
will  sooner  die  than  take  the  fate  they  oflfer 
her.  Oh,  no !  it  is  one  of  that  terrible  woman's 
frauds.    But  Rose  will  never  consent." 

**  I  trust  not,"  answered  Estoc,  in  a  doubtful 
tone.  "  But  a  report  has  reached  mo  that  they 
intend  to  force  this  marriage  upon  her  to-mor- 
row morning,  and  our  best  hope  of  preventing 
it  lies  with  you.  Mademoiselle  Helen."  "  I  will 
go  directly,"  said  Helen,  in  a  tone  wonderfully 
calm.     "  I  am  ready  now." 

"  No,  no,"  replied  the  old  soldier,  "  not  so, 
my  deai;;  you  must  wail  till  all  the  world's 
asleep  but  your  uncle.  He  watches  all  night  in 
the  chapel.  You  too  have  need  of  rest  and  re- 
freshment; and  an  hour  before  midnight  we 
will  set  out." 

Helen  took  some  food,  and  then  lay  down 
in  the  cottage,  where  a  riuimbcr  had  be«n  pre- 
pared for  her ;  but  sleep  visited  not  her  eyelids  ; 
and-  her  own  thoughts,  were  more  wearisome 
than  any  corporeal  exenion  could  have  been. 


CHAPTER  XXVH. 

We  left  Louis  de  Montigni  on  horseback,  in 
a  field  near  Chartres,  ready  to  exchange  the 
deadly  shot  with  one  well  practised  in  the  use 
of  every  weaptin  :  and  though  we  have  given 
some  indications  of  his  fate,  we  must,  neverthe- 
less, now  return  to  tell  how  that  morning  passed. 
The  Duke  of  Nemours  was,  as  the  reader  is 
well  aware,  one  of  the  most  distinguisiied  mem- 
bers of  the  League,  an  enemy  of  the  king,  and 
armed  against  the  life  of  the  young  nobleman 
who  now  faced  him.  The  customs  of  the  day, 
too,  rendered  the  death  of  an  opponent  in  such 
a  combat  honourable  rather  than  discreditable 
to  the  surviver.  But,  notwithstanding  all  this, 
De  Montigni  had,  from  the  first,  felt  great  re- 
luctance even  to  attempt  to  take  the  life  of  his 
antagonist,  and  in  the  tenns  of  duel  which  he 
had  fixed,  he  had  limited  the  number  of  shots, 
n6t  with  any  view  to  his  own  personal  safety^ 
for  he  was  one  of  those  who  do  not  easily  apply 
the  thought  of  danger  to  their  own  heart,  but 
in  order  not  to  be  compelled  to  injure  the  duke. 
As  soon  as  Nemours  saw  that  he  had  plai^rd 
himself  and  had  wheeled  his  horse,  he  ram'd 
his  hat  and  bowed,  and  then  replacing  it  on  his 
head,  took  the  large  pistid  with  which  ho  was 
armed  in  his  right  hand,  hi.s  reins  in  the  left, 
!  and  striking  his  spurs  into  the  hoise's  flank, 
,  galloped  forward  to  meet  his  adversary.     Ho 
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)iad  no  hesitation  on  bis  part,  he  bad  no  re- 
morse ;  but  De  Montigni  was  equally  calm  and 
cool,  for  his  mind  was  also  made  up  as  to  what 
be  should  do ;  and,  keeping  a  wary  eye  upon 
the  duke,  be  likewise  rode  on,  though  at  a 
slower  pace.  Nearer  and  more  near  they  came 
to  each  other,  with  the  muzzles  of  their  pisiols 
raised,  till,  at  the  distance  of  about  twenty 
paces,  Nemours  levelled  his  weapon  straight  at 
bis  opponent's  head.  The  next  moment  De 
Montigoi  followed  his  example,  but  reserved  his 
fire. 

The  duke,  in  truth,  did  not  intend  to  discbarge 
his  pistol  at  so  great  a  distance ;  but  just  at 
that  spot  there  was  a  narrow  cut  in  the  field, 
made  for  the  purposes  of  irrigation,  and,  seeing 
that  he  most  leap  it,  and  thereby  shake  his 
hand,  Nemours  pulled  the  trigger  at  once.  At 
that  very  moment,  however,  the  horse,  seeing 
the  little  ditch,  was  rising  to  the  leap,  and  the 
duke's  aim  was  consequently  unsteady. 

It  was  more  just  than  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, indeed,  for  the  ball  grazed  De  Montigni's 
cheek,  and  passed  through  his  hat,  which  was 
somewhat  cast  back  from  his  brow.  His  face 
was  covered  with  blood  in  an  instant,  and  he 
i'elt  himself  wounded ;  but  the  injury  was  too 
slight  to  move  him  in  any  degree,  and,  without 
{decking  his  speed,  he  rode  on  upon  the  duke 
with  his  pistol  evelled,  producing,  it  must  be 
acknowledged,  no  very  pleasant  sensations  in 
bis  antagonist's  bosom.  When  within  three 
yards,  he  slightly  turned  his  hand  to  the  right, 
and  fired. 

The  ball  flew  at  a  considerable  distance  from 
Nemours;  and  the  two  horses,  carried  on  by 
their  speed,  passed  each  other  before  they  could 
be  reined  up.  As  they  went  by,  however,  the 
duke  exclaimed,  "  Ah !  that  is  not  fair,  Mon- 
sieor  de  Montigni." 

The  young  nobleman  pulled  in  the  bridle  as 
soon  as  possible,  and  returned,  inquiring.  '*  What 
is  not  fair,  my  lord  V 

"  Come,  come,"  said  Nemours,  as  they  met, 
•*  own  you  did  not  fire  at  me." 

"  Nay,  my  lord,*'  replied  De  Monligni,  with 
a  slight  smile,  **  you  have  no  right  to  blame  me 
ibr  my  bungling.  I  fired  my  pistol — that  is 
enoDgh ;  though  I  will  own  I  am  glad  to  see 
you  uninjured." 

"  Well,  Monsieur  de  Montigni,"  rejoined  the 
duke,  *'  all  I  know  is,  that  if  my  horse  had  not 
risen  to  the  leap  before  there  was  any  need, 
you  would  now  be  lying  on  that  grass  ;  and  I 
azD  Tery  sure  that  I  saw  you  turn  your  pistol  to 
the  right,  or  I  might  have  been  lying  there  in- 
stead.    Confess  the  fact :  is  it  not  so  1" 

"  Yon  must  excuse  me,  sir,"  replied  De  Mon- 
tigni, gravely.  "  I  fired  to  the  best  of  my  judg- 
ment ;  bat,  whatever  be  your  feelings  towards 
me,  r  am  well  satisfied  that  France  will  not 
have  to  reproach  me  with  the  death  of  one  of 
her  most  gaUl^nt  princes,  nor  the  king  for  having 
deprived  him  of  one  who,  I  trust,  will  one  day 
be  one  of  his  most  faithful  subjects.  But  I 
most  stop  this  blood,  for  it  is  staining  all  my 
coUar.  Had  your  shot  been  but  two  inches  to 
the  right,  there  would  have  been  no  need  of 
sargeons." 

"I  am  glad  it  was  not,"  said  Nemours, 

^tankly ;  and,  both  having  dismounted,  De  Mon- 

JigjEd  took  some  of  the  water  from  the  little  cut 


in  the  meadow,  and  washed  away  the  gore 
from  his  face. 

"  Slay,  stay,"  cried  the  duke,  producing  some 
lint.  ''  I  have  always  some  of  this  about  me 
when  I  go  to  the  field,  and  it  will  soon  stanch 
the  blood." 

With  bis  own  hands  be  aided  to  dress  tha 
wound  which  be  had  made,  and  they  were  still 
thus  employed  when  a  man,  dressed  in  peaceful 
attire,  as  it  was  considered  in  that  dty — though 
his  apparel  consisted  of  a  stout  bufif  coat,  a 
slouched  hat,  wide  crimson  breeches,  a  pair  of 
enormous  jack-boots,  a  sword  and  dagger — 
rode  up,  mounted  on  a  strong  gray  charger. 
Over  bis  shoulders,  suspended  by  a  leathern 
strap,  bung  a  trumpet  ornamented  with  a  ban* 
ner  of  the  arms  of  France  ;  and  drawing  in  his 
rein  at  the  distance  of  about  twenty  yards  from 
the  two  gentlemen,  as  he  was  passing  on  towards- 
the  high  road,  he  exclaimed,  "  Ha,  ha,  mes- 
sieurs, it  is  a  pity,  I  think,  that  I  was  not  here 
some  ten  minutes  earlier.  I  could  have  sounded 
the  charge." 

"  We  have  done  very  well  without  you,  my 
good  friend,"  replied  the  duke ;  **  but  you  seem 
a  trumpet  from  Henry  of  Bourbon.  What  i» 
your  errand  1" 

"  That  I  shall  tell  to  those  whom  I  am  sent 
to,"  answered  the  trumpeter. 

**  Pray  who  may  they  be  1"  demanded  Ne- 
mours. 

**  Monsieur  de  la  Bourdasiere,  and  his  High- 
ness the  Duke  -of  Nemours,"  answered  the 
trumpeter.  '*  I  shall  find  them  both  in  Char- 
tres,  I  suppose?" 

"You  won*t  find  his  highness  of  N^mnurs," 
said  the  duke,  laughing,  "unless  >'  tilt 

I  come,  my  friend.     But  go  on ;  '  I- 

low  you." 

**  if  you  arc  the  duke,"  repliec  r, 

'*I  may  as  well  give  you  my  I  ii 

you  can  con  it  over  and  make  u|  i)y 

the  way,  for  I  must  get  back  with  ■  .1  " 

Thus  saying,  he  dismounted  fro^^^  .  horse, 
and  led  it  forward  by  the  bridle  towards  the 
duke,  drawing  forth  a  letter,  at  the  same  time, 
from  a  pouch  under  his  left  arm.  Nemours  took, 
it,  cut  the  silk  between  the  two  seals  with  his 
dagger,  and  read  the  contents. 

"This  is  strange  enough,  De  Montigni,"  he 
said.  "  This  epistle  is  all  about  you,  except, 
indeed,  a  few  words  which  your  king  has  been 
pleased  to  add  regarding  the  advantages  which 
I  might  obtain  by  returning,  as  he  terms  it,  to 
my  allegiance." 

"  What  is  his  majesty  pleased  to  say  concern- 
ing mel"  asked  De  Montigni.  "  I  should  scarce- 
ly think  he  knew  that  I  was  R  prisoner." 

"  Oh,  good  faith,"  exclaimed  Nemours,  '*  you 
are  a  man  of  much  greater  consequence  than 
you  imagine.  Here,  he  ofiTers  in  exchange  for 
your  humble  self  our  good  friend  the  Marquis 
de  Megneiai,  requiring,  however,  at  the  same 
time,  the  hberty  of  the  fair  lady  we  sent  off  this 
morning  for  Marzay."  • 

"  I  will  beseech  you,  my  lord,'*  replied  De 
Montigni,  gravely,  "Hot  to  speak  upon  that 
subject,  for  it  is  a  matter  that  I  cannot  easily 
forgive." 

"  On  my  life,"  cried  Nemours,  holding  out  hi» 
hand  to  him  frankly,  "  I  am  sorry  for  it,  Do  Mon- 
tigni ;  but  if  it  were  to  be  done  over  again,  I 
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ehouhl  be  obliged  (d  do  it.  for  f  hat!  [ilfdcjod  inv 
wonl,  and  that  cantioi  be  br<iki.Ji.  I  liad  letters 
from  your  cousin  Chazeul  ilie  day  before  the 
batlle,  and  assured  him  in  return,  that  if  Made- 
moiselle d'Albret  fell  into  my  hands,  she;  should 
be  restored  to  her  guardian  ;  olhorvvise  I  would 
not  have  done  it ;  and  now  believe  me,  I  love 
you  all  I  he  better  for  having  fought  with  you. 
Thus,  as  before,  you  arc  at  full  liberty  to  go 
whithersoever  you  will ;  and  I  leave  it  to  you 
and  the  king  to  settle,  whether  you  will  take 
the  exchange  of  Megnelai,  or  pay  ransom  as  be- 
fore agreed.  I  would  prefer  the  former,  as  the 
'  marquis  must  not  say  that  I  have  neglected  any 
opportunity  to  set  him  free;  but  perhaps  the 
king  may  not  think  lit  to  agree,  as  the  lady  can- 
not be  restored  according  to  his  demand." 

•*  I  should  prefer  paying  my  owit  ransom,"  re- 
plied De  Montigni.  "The  king's  goodness  is 
very  great,  and  I  can  only  attribute  it  to  the 
services  of  my  good  uncle  the  commander ;  but 
still  I  would  not  take  advantage  of  it,  if  it  can 
be  avoided." 

*'  That  as  yx>\\  please,"  replied  Nemours ; 
*'  but  the  best  thing  for  you  now  to  do  is  to 
return  with  me  to  Chartres,  and  then  accompa- 
ny this  good  trumpeter  back  to  the  Bearnois's 
liead()iiarters.  We  shall  not  have  to  detain  him 
lonij." 

De  Montigni  paused  thoughtfully  for  a  mo- 
nionl ;  but,  -before  he  could  reply,  the  king's 
trumpeter  interposed,  saying,  *'I  have  nothing 
to  take  me  on  to  Chartres,  Monsieur  de  Ne- 
mours. 1  was  commanded,  if  I  did  not  find  you 
in  the  plac^e,  to  give  the  letter  to  Monsieur  de 
la  Bourdasiere,  and  tell  him  to  open  it ;  but  I 
luive  no  letter  absolutely  for  him ;  and-  if  you 
have  settled  matters  with  monsieur  here,  I  do 
not  see  why  I  should  not  turn  my  bridle  and 
ride  back." 

"  Well,  then.  God  speed  you  both !"  cried 
Nemours.  '•  Offer  my  humble  duty  to  the  King 
of  Navarre  ;  tell  him  I  will  write  myself  in  the 
course  of  the  day,  but  that,  in  the  mean  time,  I 
only  regret  my  conscience  will  not  let  me  serve 
a  monarch  who  has  placed  himself  out  of  the 
pale  of  the  Church,  for  a  braver  man  or  a  better 
general  does  not4ive.'* 

Thus  saying,  he  put  his  foot  in  the  stirrup  and 
sprang  upon  his  horse's  back.  Then  turning 
to  the  young  nobleman,  he  continued,  *'  Come, 
shake  hands.  Monsieur  de  Montigni.  We  will 
part  friends,  though  we  met  enemies;  and  if 
vou  would  take  my  advice,  you  would  lose  no 
time  in  being  under  the  wails  of  Marzay  with  a 
8tn)ng  hand,  for  there  is  no  knowing  what  Mat- 
trc  Chazeul  may  do.  He  is  playing  a  fine  game 
"With  my  good  kinsman  Mayenne.  We  sec  it 
well  enough ;  for,  unless  he  had  been  looking 
for  his  own  advantage  more  than  for  the  good 
of  the  League,  he  would  have  been  upon  the 
field  of  Ivry  with  all  his  forces,  instead  of  send- 
ing forty  men  under  his  bailli,  which  was  but  a 
mockery ;  and  so  we  should  not  object  to  see 
him  humbled  a  little." 

"I  will  take  your  advice,  my  lord,'*  replied 
Be  Montigni ;  "  but,  to  sa^  truth,  I  am  some- 
what puzzled  as  to  my  movements.  I  have  not 
been  bred  up  among  all  these  scenes  of  strife,  as 
you  have,  and  know  not  bow  or  where  to  raise 
a  body  of  men  in  a  few  hours,  though  I  hear  it 
IS  doae  ia  Fraac^  daily. '^ 


Nemours  laughed.  '*Gold,  gold!  Monsieur 
de  Montigni,"  he  replied.  *'  Sides  have  been  so 
frequently  changed,  and  fortune,  the  fiekle  god- 
dess, has  spun  her  wheel  round  so  often,  that 
half  France  knows -not  what  the  other  side  is 
fighting  for;  and  thus,  I  believe,  there  are  at 
least  a  hundred  thousand  men  in  this  good  coun- 
try who  might  be  enlisted  by  beat  of  drum  for 
any  cause  under  heaven,  so  that  it  bore  upon 
its  banner  the  significant  emblem  of  a  crown 
piece.  Every  village  is  full  of  them,  and  you 
have  nothing  to  do  but  to  stuff  your  pockets 
with  testons,  ride  into  the  market-place,  and 
shout,  *  Who  will  serve  De  Montigni  V  and  you 
will  have  a  score  at  least  aflcr  your  heels  in 
half  an  hour,  even  if  your  first  command  should 
be  that  they  all  turn  Turk !" 

He  spoke  somewhat  bitterly  ;  but,  though  the 
young  nobleman  himself  was  in  no  very  gay 
mood,  he  could  not  help  smiling  at  the  picture 
— too  true  a  one — of  the  state  of  France. 

'*  I  will  try  what  can  be  done,"  he  replied ; 
and,  mounting  his  own  horse,  he  rode  off  with 
the  trumpeter  in  one  direction,  while  Nemours 
pursued  his  way  back  to  Chartfes. 

At  the  gate  of  that  city,  a  number  of  the  gen- 
tlemen who  had  come  thither  in  attendance 
upon  his  own  person,  and  several  of  the  ofllicers 
of  the  garrison,  were  looking  anxiously  for  his 
retuni ;  and,  well  aware  of  the  object  for  which 
he  had  gone  forth,  had  horses  ready  saddle>d  to 
seek  him  in  case  he  did  not  soon  make  his  ap- 
pearance. 

**  Well,  my  lord  duke — well,  sir?"  cried  half 
a  dozen  voices  as  he  rode  in  among  them,  •*  you 
have  killed  him,  I  suppose!" 

Nemours  made  no  reply  ;  but  La  Bourdasiere, 
who  was  at  their  head,  pointed  to  the  stains 
upon  the  duke's  hand  and  sleeve,  and,  with  as 
much  quiet  satisfaction  as  if  they  were  talking 
of  a  boar-hunt,  exclaimed,  "  Ay,  ay,  he  has  had 
enough ;  that  is  clear.  Your  arm  is  all  over 
blood." 

Nemours  bent  down  his  head  to  the  governor, 
saying  in  a  low  voice,  ''  He  is  wounded,  but  not 
killed.  However,  the  less  we  talk  about  it  the 
better,  La  Bourdasiere,  for  he  had  my  life  in  hw 
hands,  and  did  not  take  it.  If  all  that  faction 
would  but  act  as  Henry  of  Navarre  and  Louis 
de  Montigni,  we  should  soon  have  France  turn- 
ing heretic  for  their  sake.  But,  hark  you !  I 
have  met  with  a  trumpet  from  the  king,  de- 
manding this  lad's  exchange  for  De  Megnelai. 
There  are  a  few  words  in  the  end  of  the  letter 
which  make  me  suspect  that  Henry  will  not 
march  on  at  once  to  Paris,  but  that  we  may  have 
■him  upon  our  hands  here  before  many  days  be 
over.  You  must  call  in  all  your  parties  as  fast 
as  possible,  and  send  a  messenger  at  once  to 
Marz$iy  after  the  people  who  have  gone  with 
De  Mottraye.  Tell  them  to  make  no  halt,  but 
to  return  immediately." 

"  I  have  got  tidings  of  the  same  kind  too,'* 
replied  La  Bourdasiere,  ''and  I  only  waited 
your  return  to  send,  for  I  knew  not  if  you  had 
any  message  for  Monsieur  de  Chazeul." 

**  No,"  answered  the  the  duke,  thoughtfully, 
**  no :  be  is  not  to  be  depended  on ;  but  despatch 
your  man  as  quickly  as  possible." 

This  whispered  conversation,  the  blood  upon 
Nemours's  hand  and  sleeve,  and  the  fact  of  hiatf 
having  returned  alone  from  the  field,  was  quite 
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«raoienft  to  giTe  me  to  the  rmnoiir  of  De  Mon- 
tifni*s  death,  which  soon  became  current  io 
Chartres.  The  troth  was  known,  indeed,  be- 
ibre  nightfall;  bat,  long  ere  the  report  was 
corrected,  the  messenger  was  on  his  way  to 
Harzay,  bearing  the  tidings  as  he  had  first 
■beard  them. 


CHAPTER  XXVia 

Dm  Moimewi  rode  on  thoughtfully  for  a  few 
minutes,  not  a  little  embarrassed  how  to  act 
Tb  go  to  the  king  seemed  absolutjly  neoessary ; 
and  yet  he  could  not  but  feel  that  every  step  he 
took  was  carrying  him  farther  and  farther  from 
the  spot  where  be  wished  to  be.  To  present 
liiiDself  at  Marzay  without  attendants  or  friends, 
be  knew  well,  from  all  the  tales  that  had  reach- 
-ed  his  ears  of  the  dark  proceedings  which  took 
place  from  time  to  time  in  the  bosom  of  the  no- 
blest families  of  France,  might  be  a  most  dan- 
gerous experiment.  Not  that  he  believed  Mon- 
.^eor  de  Liancoort  would 'suffiar  him  to  receive 
injoiy  if  he  could  help  it ;  but  he  doubted  that 
tbe  eooot  would  be  able  to  prevent  the  schemes 
of  others  Irom  taking  efiect ;  and  he  dreaded  a 
long  imprisonment  at  that  particular  moment  al- 
most as  much  as  loss  of  life.  Yet  every  bonr*s 
'delay  ere  he  made  some  effort  once  more  to  free 
Rose  d*Albret,  or,  at  least,  to  assert  his  claim 
to  her  hand,  was  tedious  and  torrible  to  him. 
Ttirniag  at  length  to  the  trumpeter,  who  rode 
«a  silently  by  his  side,  he  inquired,  *•  Well,  my 
friend,  where  did  yoo  leave  the  king!" 

•«  At  a  place  called  Rosni,  I  think,"  replied 
.tbe  man,  **not  iar  from  the  town  of  Mantes." 

*"  You  think!"  said  De  Montigni ;  *'are  you 
not  sore  where  you  left  him !" 

''One  cannot  be  sure  of  anything  in  this 
worid,"  replied  the  trumpeter,  drylv ;  *'  but  that 
was  not  what  I  meant.  I  intonded  to  say,  I 
think  tbe  place  is  called  Rosni,  for  I  am  a  stran- 
1^  io  this  part  of  the  world.  France  is  a  big 
coontry,  monsieur ;  and  I  eome  from  a  good  dis- 
tant oo  the  other  side  of  Liboume,  so  I  may 
wea  bo  forgiven  for  not  having  got  all  these 
names  by  heart" 

**  What  rumour  did  you  hear  of  tbe  king*s 
Dovemenu !"  asked  De  Montigni. 

**  Tbe  last  noise  I  heard  of  his  movements," 
ODSwered  the  man*  *'  was  a  great  deal  of  blow- 
ing of  boms.** 

**And,  pray,  on  what  occasion  was  that!" 
demanded  De  Montigni 

**  On  tbe  occasion  of  the  king  going  out  to 
hoot,"  was  the  reply.  "  His  majesty  having 
chased  Mayenne,  thought  fit  to  run  after  a 
bravo-  beast,  though  it  could  scarcely  run  fast- 
er than  the  other." 

**  But  was  there  no  mention  of  going  to  Paris!" 
aaid  the  young  nobleman. 

**  Why,  good  faith,  everybody  was  talking  of 
it,  and  nobody  doing  it,"  replied  his  dry  com- 
panion ;  "  but,  if  yon  most  needs  know  all,  sir, 
men  whispered  in  onei  another*s  ears  that  the 
king's  pockets  were  empty,  and  that  liis  finan- 
ciers kept  them  so  on  purpose." 

^  For  what  object  1"  demanded  De  Montigni. 

*'To  pot  tbe  money  in  their  own  pockets 
which  tbey  kept  out  of  his,"  answered  his  com- 
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panion.  **  Try  the  thing  with  your  own  farm- 
ers, sir,  and  you  will  find  the  same  happen. 
You  will  get  no  nioney  till  you  go  to  fetoh  it, 
that  you  may  be  sure  of." 

'*  I  hope  I  shall,"  answered  De  Montigni,  **  for 
I  have  much  need  of  it  just  now." 

**Ah,  poor  young  gentleman,"  replied  the 
trumpetor,  "  I  am  sorry  for  you ;  for  those  who 
want  money,  and  don*t  choose  to.go  and  fetch 
it,  will  soon  have  to  ride  in  holby  boots.  How- 
ever, why  shookl  a  subject  be  bettor  off  than  a 
kingt  I  have  seen  our  Henry,  before  now,  with 
a  hole  in  the  elbow  of  his  poarpoint ;  and  many 
a  time  he  has  been  glad  to  dine  off  pumpkin 
soup  and  a  lump  of  Mack  bread." 

**  Poor  fore,  assuredly,  for  a  monarch,"  sakl 
De  Montigni,  musing;  *'and  yet  the  want  of 
money  may  produce  worse  disasters  than  that, 
my  friend,  especially  where  time  is  almost  lifo." 

** Assuredly,  sir,"  answered  the  trumpeter; 
"but  perseverance  oomes  to  tbe  aid  of  aU.  I 
thought  I  never  should  have  got  to  Cliartres 
this  morning ;  for  there  are  all  sorts  of  bands 
roving  the  country,  who  have  no  more  respect 
for  a  trumpet  or  a  flag  of  truce  than  they  have 
for  an  old  cheese  or  a  maid*s  modesty." 

De  Montigni  remained  silent  for  several  min- 
utes ;  but  at  length  he  said,  "  I  wish  I  could 
meet  with  one  of  those  bands  you  speak  of." 

**By  my  faith  and  honour,  sir,"  replied  his 
companion,  with  a  Uogh,  '*  you  may  meet  with 
one  of  them  sooner  than  you  would  find  plea- 
sant. They  are  as  easy  to  be  found  as  cow- 
slips in  the  spring,  but  not  quito  so  fragrant." 

"  They  might  answer  my  purpose,  however," 
said  the  young  baron.  '*  I  suppose  they  would 
take  service  with  any  one  who  would  pay 
them  1" 

"Ay,  that  they  would,"  rejoined  the  trumpet- 
er ;  "though  you  might  find  some  honour  among 
them  too,  notwithstanding  all  that  Monsieur  de 
Nemours  said  just  now.  Your  furious  Leaguer. 
— unless  he  were  a  gentleman — would  not  sell 
himself  to  the  king  for  any  money ;  and  your 
stiff  Protestont  would  not  ^  over  to  the  League 
for  gold  and  roast  meat  But  there  are  plenty 
of  birds  between  those  two  flights,  who  care  not 
a  straw  on  which  side  thev  appear,  so  that  they 
fight,  plunder,  and  get  paid." 

In  such  conversation  De  Montigni  and  his 
companion  rode  on  for  about  an  hour  and  a  half, 
the  young  nobleman  every  now  and  then  falling 
into  a  fit  of  thought,  and  revolving,  with  doubt 
anu  hesitation,  the  course  he  had  to  pursue. 
Lose  Rose  d*Albret  he  was  resolved  he  would 
not  without  using  every  effort  in  his  power ; 
and  yet  he  feared  that  in  the  lawless  state  to 
which  France  bad  been  reduced  by  long  years 
of  civil  contention,  she  might  be  driven,  if  not 
to  wed  Chazeol — for  that  he  believed  nothmg 
would  induce  her  to  do — at  least  to  take  those 
roonastio  vows  which  would  place  as  impassa- 
ble a  barrier  between  them.  To  his  just  claims 
he  knew  a  deaf  ear  would  be  turned  by  those 
who  had  her  in  their  hands,  and  no  means  seem- 
ed feasible  to  deliver  her  but  force ;  and  yet  his 
heart  revolted  at  the  idea  of  taking  arms  against 
him  by  whom  he  had  been  nurtured  and  pro- 
tected in  his  early  years,  and  of  attacking  the 
dwelling  where  all  his  young  and  hajJpy  days 
had  been  passed.  Yet  "  desperato  evils,"  he 
Uiought,  "  require  a  desperato  remedy,  and  that 
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virhich  is  refused  to  justice  must  be  obtained  by 
force."  His  mind  then  again  reverted  u>  the 
means;  and  at  length  he  settled  upon  the  plan 
of  endeavouring  to  join  the  bandof  the  Com- 
mander de  Liancourt,  of  whose  death,  it  must 
be  remembered,  he  was  ignorant.  He  knew 
Chat  his  uncle  had  been  upon  the  way  to  join 
the  king ;  and  though  he  had  not  seen  him  in 
the  figtit  of  [vry,  ;he  old  soldier  might  well  have 
been  there,  he  thought ;  for,  in  the  hurry  and 
confusion  of  the  field,  and  the  disguise  which 
the  arms  then  worn  afforded,  two  brothers  might 
stand  within  a  few  yards  of  eacb  other  without 
the  slightest  recognition  taking  place.  As  he 
thus  meditated,  he  turned  to  his  companion,  and 
mqutred  if  he  had  been  at  the  field  of  Ivry. 

**  To  be  sure  I  was,**  replied  the  man,  **  and 
blew  till  I  thought  I  should  have  burst  my 
cheeks.  Tlie  first  thing  that  made  Mayenne^s 
standard  begin  to  flap  backward  and  forward 
was  the  wind  of  my  trumpet." 

"  Did  you  chance  to  hear  of  or  see  the  old 
Commander  de  Liancourtl"  asked  the  young 
nobleman ;  **  and  if  you  did,  can  you  tcU  me 
what  has  become  of  him  1" 

"See  him  I  did  not,"  said  the  man,  **  for  he 
was  boxed  up  in  his  arms  like  a  crab  in  his 
shell.  But  when  he  came  up  behind  the  Cor- 
nette  Blanche,  I  asked  who  he  was,  and  they 
told  me.  As  to  what  became  of  him,  I  do  not 
know,  for  I  lost  him  in  the  battle.** 

"Did  you  hear  anything,  then,  of  one  Mon- 
sieur de  Chasseron  1"  asked  De  Montigni. 

"  No,"  replied  the  man ;  "  was  ho  there  1  I 
knew  his  brother  very  well,  if  that  will  do ;  he 
,who  was  killed  at  Contras." 

"No,  that  will  not  do,"  said  De  Montigni 
"It  was  of  a  gentleman  who  was  with  the 
king  the  night  before  this  last  battle,  I  spoke." 
"  I  did  not  see  him,"  answered  the  trumpet- 
er ;  and  there  the  conyersation  dropped ;  but 
scarcely  had  five  minutes  passed  before  three 
horsemen  were  seen  riding  towards  them  at 
a  quick  pace.  "Now,"  cried  the  trumpeter, 
"yon  may  have  a  chance  of  beginning  your 
band.  Here  come  some  folks  who  seem  as  if 
they  were  seeking  employment." 

"  I  think  I  have  a  chance,  indeed,"  replied  the 
young  nobleman  with  a  smile,  as  he  recognised 
od6  cS*  his  own  servants  at  the  head  of  the  party. 
"  If  I  mistake  not,  these  men  will  join  us  at  a 
word." 

The  next  moment  the  horsemen  rode  up,  and 
great  was  their  joy  to  see  the  young  baron 
again  ;  for,  besides  the  man  who  liad  been  long 
with  him  in  Italy,  were  two  of  those  who  had 
accompanied  him  and  Rose  d*Albret  in  their 
flight  from  Marzay.  He  now  learned  that,  hav- 
ing heard  of  his  capture  by  the  Duke  of  Nemours, 
and  that  he  had  been  carried  a  prisoner  to 
Chartres,  they  were  riding  with  all  speed  to- 
wards that  city,  in  order  to  offer  him  their  seir- 
Tices  during  his  captivity. 

But,  though  De  Montigni  was  certainly  re- 
joiced at  their  coming,  his  satisfaction  was  sad- 
ly clouded  by  the  intelligence  they  brought  of 
his  good  Qncle*s  death.  Many  a  question  did 
he  ask,  and  many  a  long  detail  did  they  give,  of 
the  scene  which  closed  the  preceding  night  at 
the  farmhouse  on  the  banks  of  the  Eure ;  and 
among  other  facts  whibh  were  now  communi- 
eated  to  bim,  waa  the  intention  of  Estoc,  as 


I  soon  as  he  could  make  his  preparations,  to 
'  carry  the  body  of  his  dead  leader  to  the  chapel 
at  Marzay. 

"  He  must  wait  some  time  before  he  can  set 
out,"  added  the  servant,  "and,  if  we  make 
haste,  we  may  join  him  on  the  way ;  for  1  am 
sure,  sir,  you  would  like  to  be  present  at  the 
good  old  knight's  funeral." 

••  Undoubiedly,"  replied  De  Montigni ;  "  on 
every  account  1  should  wish  to  be  there.  Do 
you  know  what  road  Estoc  will  take!" 

"I  cannot  tell,  sir,"  replied  the  man,  *'but  I 
should  think  he  would  not  be  able  to  march  froni 
St.  Andre  before  to-morrow  morning,'* 

"Then  let  us  direct  our  course  thither  with 
all  speed,"  said  De  Montigni.  "Which  road 
ought  we  to  taker* 

'*  We  could  not  do  better  than  follow  the  one 
we  are  upon,"  answered  the  man  who  had 
served  him  as  a  guide  towards  Dreux.  "A 
high  road  is  always  better  than  a  by-one,  when 
we  have  nothing  to  fear ;  and  the  country  he- 
tween  this  and  Nogeot  Le  Roy  is  quite  clear  of 
the  enemy." 

"  By  my  faith,  I  do  not  know  that,'*  replied 
the  trumpeter.  "  I  know  I  was  obliged  to  go 
round  two  miles  to  get  out  of  the  way  of  a  party 
all  decked  out  with  crosses  of  I^orraine." 

"Nonsense,  nonsense,**  cried  the  servant; 
"  if  we  did  meet  twenty  or  thirty  of  them,  they 
would  run  at  the  very  sight  of  us.  Every  village 
that  we  passed  was  mounting  the  white  scaif ; 
and  a  flood  of  loyalty  has  overflowed  the  land^ 
which  threatens  to  wash  the  League  out  of 
France.'* 

Without  farther  debate,  De  Montigni  led  the 
way  on  upon  the  road  they  were  travelling,  anx- 
ious, if  possible,  to  reach  Annet  that  night.  But 
mortal  man  is  destined  to  meet  with  impedi- 
ments in  whatever  course  he  may  pursue,  and 
many  were  those  which  delayed  the  young  no-^ 
bleinan  in  his  progress.  The  roads  were  heavy ; 
his  horse,  and  the  horses  of  his  followers, 
wearied  by  marching  during  several  preceding 
days ;  an<l  it  was  found  necessary  to  halt  for  aa 
hour  at  Nogent  in  order  to  refresh  them. 

It  was  a  beautiful  evening  in  the  spring,  hovr- 
ever,  when  they  once  more  resumed  their  way; 
and  the  interval  of  their  halt  was  not  ill  employ- 
ed by  De  Montigni  in  writing  a  letter  to  the 
king,  expressing  his  gratitude  for  the  monarch** 
condescension  and  kindness,  informing  him  of 
the  motives  which  led  him  to  Marzay,  and 
promising  to  rejoin  him,  accompanied  by  all  the 
force  he  could  muster,  with  as  little  delay  as 
possible.  This  epistle  he  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  trumpeter,  who  was  to  quit  them  when 
they  turned  towards  Annet ;  but,  in  the  mean 
time,  the  good  man  rode  on  by  the  young  gen- 
tleman*s  side,  entertaining  him,  or  at  least  striv- 
ing to  do  so,  by  his  quaint  observations  on  all 
the  circumstances  of  the  time. 

Thus  proceeding,  they  had  advanced  to  a  spot 
three  or  four  miles  from  Nogent,  where  they 
paused  to  consider  of  their  farther  course  on 
the  brow  of  a  little  eminence,  from  which  two 
cross  roads  were  seen  branclTing  to  the  right 
and  lea.  Although,  as  the  servant  had  stated, 
they  had  found  the  whole  country  rapidly  re- 
suming its  loyally,  as  a  consequence  of  the 
kings  success,  yet  they  had  learned  at  No^rent 
that  the  town  o\'  Dreux  r-tili  hcM  «.tj'.    t  :i":v  I'nr 
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the  League,  and  that  to  attempt  the  passage  un- 
der  its  walls  might  he  dangerous. 

The  hill  on  which  they  stood  commanded  a 
wide  Tiew  over  the  undulating  phin  below,  and 
clothing  the  side  of  the  descent  was  a  thick  low 
wood,  already  beginning  to  grow  red  with  the 
first  promise  of  the  spring.  About  a  mile  in  ad- 
vance ro^  the  lower  of  an  old  chateau,  even 
then  partially  decayed,  and  of  which  nothing  is 
aow  to  be  found  but  one  ruined  wall  rising  on 
*he  lop  of  a  tree-covered  mound,  which  the 
reader,  if  he  ever  travels  from  Versailles  to 
Dreox,  towards  the  hour  of  sunset,  may  see  on 
bis  left  hand,  with  the  light  streaming  m  a  long 
bright  ray  through  the  solitary  window  which 
time  has  spared.  When  I  saw  it,  all  the  build- 
ing and  the  wood  below  were  in  deep  shadow, 
except  where  that  solitary  beam  fell,  lighting 
up  one  particular  track  like  some  sweet  memory 
in  the  shady  expanse  of  past-by  years. 

A  little  way  down  the  road,  when  the  yonng 
Royalist  and  his  followers  reached  the  brow  of 
the  hill,  from  behind  a  clump  of  trees  which  pro- 
jected somewhat  farther  than  the  rest,  rose  a 
thm  column  of  pale  bluish  smoke,  and  the 
trumpeter,  touching  De  Montigni*s  arm,  pointed 
it  out  to  him,  saying,  "Now,  sir,  If  you  wish  to 
jncr^ase  your  band,  here's  the  opportunity.  I 
will  wager  my  trumpet  against  a  cowherd's 
horn  that  under  those  trees  there  is  a  party  of 
good  gentlemen  boiling  their  pot,  and  not  know- 
ing how  to  fill  it  to-morrow," 

"  The  more  I  can  gain,  the  better,"  replied 
Pe  Montigni ;  "  but  I  have  little  time  to  spare. 
Bow  many  men  had  Monsieur  Estoc  with  him  T" 
be  continued,  tumiog  to  his  servant. 

"Fifteen  or  twenty,  I  think,"  replied  the 
man.  *'  I  did  not  count  them»  but  there  could 
not  well  be  lees." 

"  We  nmst  have  more,"  said  De  Montigni ; 
*'  tnaoy  mure,  if  it  be  possible  to  find  them.  Let 
09  try  what  we  can  do  here  ;^  and,  somev;hat 
ra»hly  and  inconsiderately,  he  rode  down  the 
biU  without  ^u-tber  examination.  At  the  first 
MMmd  of  his  horse's  feet,  the  figure  of  a  man, 
amed  in  cuirass  and  steel  cap,  came  out  from 
bebiad  the  treea,  as  if  on  the  watch  ;  and  the 
yottog  nobleman  could  see  him  turn  roiind  and 
■peak  to  some  persons  behind ;  and  when  Be 
Hofttigoi  bed  reached  the  spot  itself,  he  found 
ibor  others  seated  round  a  fire,  apparently  en« 
gaged  in  the  yery  peaceable  occupation  of  cat* 
iag  their  soup  out  of  a  large  earthen  pot  which 
stood  aooMig  the  ashes.  The  two  parties  were 
eqoal  in  number,  and  the  strangers  showed  no 
boetile  colours,  nor,  indeed,  any  alarm,  so  that 
De  Montigni  imagined  there  could  be  no  risk 
in  pausing  tor  a  few  moments  to  talk  with 
•them. 

♦•  Well,  my  haen,"  be  said,  "you  seem  to  be 
out  of  employ.'* 

"No,  monsieur,"  replied  one  Of  them,  "I 
think  we  are  very  well  employed.  I  wish  we 
were  sore  of  such  good  occupation  to-morrow  ;'* 
and  belaagbed  as  he  carried  a  spoonful  of  soup 
to  bis  month. 

"  Perfaajps  I  may  be  able  to  Ibmish  it  to  yon," 
rejoined  De  Montigoi,  *'  if  you  are  wUIing  to 
take  service  with  me." 

The  man  gazed  at  him  for  a  moment,  and 
then  ran  his  eye  over  the  young  gentleman's 
companions,  pausing  for  a  little  at  the  figure  of 


the  trumpeter,  and  the  royal  arms  which  hnaf 
upoii  his  instniment  of  music. 

••  We  are  no  way  scrupulous,  sir,"  he  said ; 
"all  that  we  require  is  good  pay  duwn  on  the 
day,  and  a  gallant  leader  not  loo  particular.*' 

•»  Good  pay  you  shall  have,"  replied  De  Mon- 
tigni, "and  that  exactly  discharged.  But  I 
must  havo  obedience  to  my  command^,  and  no 
grumbling  at  plenty  of  work." 

"  I  see  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  a  bar- 
gain," rejoined  the  other ;  "  I  suppose  you  ara 
raising  a  band,  sir  V* 

"  I  am,"  answered  De  Montigni ;  "  or,^ther, 
I  am  seeking  to  add  to  a  band  already  raised, 
but  somewhat  scanty." 

**  How  many  have  you  got,  and  how  many  do 
you  want !"  was  the  ne.xt  question. 

••  i  have  about  twenty  at  comnaand,"  said  the 
young  nobleman,  **  and  wish  to  treblo  that  aom- 
ber  at  the  least." 

**  For  whese  service  t*'  demanded  anotber  of 
the  soldiers,  rising,  in  which  action  he  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  rest. 

De  Montigni  paused  for  a  moment  ere  he  re* 
plied,  and  then  said,  **  For  my  own  in  the  first 
place,  and  then  for  the  king's.  But  I  should 
think  to  you,  my  men,  it  would  not  make  nnuoh 
difference  on  whose  side  you  fought,  so  that 
you  exeroise  your  caMing." 

"  Perhaps  not,"  answered  the  other ;  aod, 
turning  to  bis  companions,  they  all  spoke  to* 
gether  in  a  low  tone  Ibr  a  minute  or  two.  The 
one  who  had  taken  the  principal  part  in  the  con^ 
versation  then  advanced  closer  to  De  Montigni, 
inquiring  what  pay  be  would  give  them  if  ^ef 
agreed  to  do  as  he  wished.  But  his  eye  was 
upon  their  movemenis,  for  there  had  been  some- 
thhig  in  the  tone  in  whk:h  the  last  fewi|uea- 
tions  had  been  asked  which  seemed  to  biro  aus- 
pioimis ;  and  now  peroeiTing  that  the  other  four 
sauntered  leisurely  towards  a  tree,  against  wh'ieh 
their  short' lances  or  pikes  bad  been  resting,  he 
tnrned  towards  his  followers,  exclaiming  akied, 
«  Ynut  hands  upon  your  pistols !" 

••  Why.  what  are  you  afraid  oft"  asked  the 
soldier,  in  a  seoflUng  tone ;  but,  at  the  same  in- 
stant, De  Montigni's  servant  shouted,  "  There 
ere  homes  upon  the  bill,  sirt  Ride  oo,  ride  on  V 

The  young  nobleman  turned  his  rein;  but 
the  soldier  who  iras  beftfre  him  nMde  a  sudMton 
spring  towards  him,  and  endeavoured  to  aei^ 
his  bridle,  while  the  feur  others  east  tbemseWes 
across  the  road  with  their  pikea  levelled. 

The  young  gentleman,  however,  ww  qu(eker 
than  his  antagonist.  His  sword  was  out  of  the 
sheath  in  an  instant,  and  hefbre  the  man,  crying 
"Yield  to  the  Holy  League,"  could  graap  his 
bridle,  he  dealt  him  a  blow  upon  the  steel  cap 
that  made  him  stagger.  A  second  brought  km 
to  his  knee,  and  a  third  would  most  Kkely  have 
despatched  him ;  but  there  was  no  tkne  to  be 
lost ;  a  considerable  body  of  cavalry  were  coning 
down  at  a  quick  pace ;  and,  beading  his  men, 
De  Montigni  charged  the  pikemen  on  tbe  road, 
who  wavered  a  little  at  tbe  sight  of  the  maltieat- 
ment  their  eomrade  had  received.  Had  tbej 
stood  firm,  they  might  have  detained  then*  op- 
ponents till  the  horse  from  abo^e  had  joined 
them :  bnt  a  pislol-sbot  from  one  of  the  yooag 
baron's  followers  stretched  the  foremost* on  tbe 
ground,  and  the  others  gave  way  at  once. 

^'Quiek,  sir,  quiok !"  cried  the  man  who  bad 
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foided  De  Monjtigni  from  Marzay.  "  They  have 
green  scarfs  !  We  must  gallop  for  our  lives  !" 
and,  setting  spurs  to  their  horses,  the  whole  par- 
ty rode  down  the  hill  at  full  speed. 

It  was  now  a  complete  flight  and  pursuit ; 
for  the  cavalry  from  above  hurried  on  their 
horses  with  voice  and  spur,  and  the  royal  trum- 
peter put  his  instrument  to  his  mouth,  and  blew 
a  long  loud  blast,  but  without  ever  pausing  in 
his  headlong  speed.  'On,  on  the  Royalist  party 
went,  riding  for  life  and  liberty ;  but  the  others 
came  quicker  still  behind  them  ;  and  near  the 
foot  of  the  hill,  the  trumpeter's  horse  made  a 
false  step,  stumbled,  and  rolled  over  with  his 
rider. 

"  Spur,  sir,  spur  !'*  cried  the  guide,  seeing  bis 
leader  inclined  to  pause.  "  This  way,  this  way ! 
We  shall  distance  them  among  the  narrow  roads. 
They  are  too  many  to  follow  fast." 

But  De  Montigni's  horse  was  still  fatigued  ; 
and  the  bad  state  of  the  by-ways  to  the  right, 
into  which  they  now  struck,  made  the  beast  la- 
bour and  stumble  continually.  As  the  man  had 
supposed,  a  number  of  the  pursuers  were  quick- 
ly left  behind ;  but  still  some  ten  or  twelve  fol- 
lowed, and  it  soon  became  evident  to  the  young 
haron*s  party  that  they  must  ere  long  be  over- 
taken. 

"  We  had  better  turn  and  fight  it  out,"  said 
De  Montigni ;  i*  my  horse  is  failing.  They 
cannot  force  us  in  this  lane." 

"  No,  no,  sir !"  cried  tlie  guide,  "  let  us  on 
to  the  old  chateau,  at  least.  If  wo  fmd  the 
gate  open,  we  can  make  it  good  against  them, 
and  they  daro  not  stay  long  before  it.  Tis 
dose  at  hand  !'* 

"  On,  then  !"  cried  De  Montigni ;  and,  touch- 
ing his  charger  with  the  spur  once  more,  they 
were  soon  at  the  foot  of  the  little  rise,  not 

•  more  than  a  hundred  yards  in  length,  which 
led  to  the  building. 

Seeing  their  intention,  the  pursuers  took  to 
their  firearms,  and  a  pistol-ball  or  two  whizzed 
among  them.  One  struck  the  guide  upon  the 
shoulder ;  but  he  was  covered  with  a  good  buff 
coat,  and  the  distance  was  too  great  for  the  shot 
to  have  any  serious  eflTect.  The  gates  stood 
wide  open;  the  courtyard  was  covered  with 
grass ;  the  windows  closed ;  and,  in  a  few 
minutes,  the  whole  of  the  fugitives  were  in  the 
court. 

De  Montigni  sprang  to  the  ground  and  en- 
deavoured to  close  the  gates ;  but  a  pile  of  rub- 
bish had  accumulated  against  them,  and  only 
one  valve  would  swing  upon  its  hinges.  Those 
who  followed  were  within  fifty  yards  when  one 
of  the  men,  who  had  ridden  on  up  to  the  house, 
exclaimed,  "  Here,  sir,  here,  this  door  is  open ;" 
and,  castinj;r  loose  his  rein,  the  young  nobleman 

•  sprang  across  the  court,  up  the  steps,  and  into 
the  vacant  and  desolate  ball  just  as  the  enemy 
poured  in  through  the  gates.  Two  of  De  Mon- 
tigni^s  men  led  their  horses  up  and  into  the 
building,  but  the  third  was  so  closely  pursued 
that  he  was  obliged  to  abandon  his  beast,  and 
the  heavy  door  was  only  just  closed  when  the 
Leaguers  were  on  the  steps. 

"  Quick  !  run  round  and  see  that  every  door 
and  window  is  fast  !*'  exclaimed  the  young  ba- 
ron to  his  little  party :  *'  on  that  depends  our 
safely;''  and  be  himself,  setting  the  example, 
hurried  from  room  to  room  and  from  passage 


to  passage,  while  those  witnout  seemed  to  hold 
a  consultation  together ;  and  some  hanunered 
violently  against  the  woodwork  with  the  butt- 
end  of  their  large  pistols,  and  strove  to  force 
the  staples  by  their  united  strength.  Two  doors 
at  the  back  were  found  open,  but  were  soon  se- 
cured ;  and  though  some  of  the  windows  were 
not  closed,  and,  indeed,  were  without  either 
their  glass  or  frames,  yet  they  were  too  high 
from  the  ground  to  be  reach^  from  without 
without  the  aid  of  ladders. 

In  about  five  minutes  De  Montigni  and  his 
men  were  once  more  assembled  in  the  hall,  and 
their  little  council  was  soon  held. 

"  They  will  never  venture  to  stay  long,"  cried 
one. 

"  And  they  cannot  force  us  here  without  axes 
or  hammers,"  exclaimed  another. 

"  We  must  not  let  them  try,"  answered  De 
Montigni ;  "  who  has  got  powder  and  ball?  My 
pistol  is  unloaded." 

*'  I  have,"  said  one,  **  but  it  is  a  scanty  stock;" 
and  he  approached  his  horse,  which  stood  pant- 
ing with  a  drooping  head  and  heavy  eye  in  the 
midst  of  the  hall. 

"  I  have  a  good  supply,"  cried  the  servant  : 
*' thanks  to  Monsieur-Estoc.  He  said  I  might 
want  it;"  and,  taking  his  master's  pistol,  he 
charged  it  with  powder  and  ball. 

"  Now  follow  to  the  windows  above,"  said  De 
Montigni ;  ''  you,  Ralph,  and  you,  Martin.  Let 
the  other  stay  here,  and  watch  through  that  key- 
hole." 

Thus  saying,  he  led  the  way  up  the  stairs, 
which  entered,  at  the  other  end  of  the  hall,  to 
the  rooms  above  the  doorway,  the  windows  of 
which  were  wide  open  and  without  any  defence. 
The  sill,  however,  was  itself  breast-high  ;«and 
creeping,  with  his  loaded  pistol  in  his  hand, 
towards  the  casement  which  he  had  calculated 
was  immediately  above  the  steps,  De  Montigni 
looked  out  into  the  court.  A  greater  number  of 
the  Leaguers  had  by  this  time  come  up,  and  the 
open  space  contained  at  least  twenty  men.  In 
the  centre  of  the  court  was  a  group  of  five  or 
six,  surrounding  the  poor  trumpeter,  who  was 
remonstrating  loudly  against  the  stopping  of  a 
flag  of  truce,  but  apparently  in  vain  ;  for  they 
had  stripped  him  of  the  pouch  he  carried  under 
his  arm,  and  one  of  them  was  busily  reading  the. 
very  letter  to  the  king,  which  De  Montigni  had 
written  at  Nogent.  Closer  to  the  chateau  were 
several  others  ;  and  one,  wearing  a  gay  green 
scarf,  was  standing  behind  a  man,  who,  bend- 
ing down  his  head,  was  looking  through  the 
large  keyhole  of  the  door.  The  young  noble- 
man beckoned  to  his  men,  who  had  remained  a 
step  or  two  behind,  to  come  quietly  up  ;  and  as 
they  advanced,  bending  low  to  avoid  being  seen, 
he  whispered  to  them  to  follo.w  his  example, 
and  then  singling  out  the  Leaguer  of  the  green 
scarf,  he  levelled  his  pistol  and  fired.  The  man 
instantly  fell  back,  and  rolled  down  the  steps 
into  the  court,  and  the  two  servants  discharging 
their  weapons  at  the  same  time,  cast  the  group 
in  the  centre  into  marvellous  confusion,  severe- 
ly wounding  two  of  those  who  composed  it. 

De  Montigni  instantly  retreated  from  the 
room  to  charge  again  ;  but,  as  soon  as  he  had 
reached  the  passage  beyond,  the  man  who  had 
accompanied  him  from  Marzay  whispered  in 
his  car,  '*  Do  you  know  who  they  are  ?    Pardie, 
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tiiat  was  a  good  abot  of  yours,  &ir !  yoo  knocked 
OTer  the  Bailli  de  Cbazeoi.  We  shall  have  to 
llgfat  for  oar  lives,  bowerer,  if  tbey  know  who 
yoo  are,  for  doubtless  orders  have  beeo  sent  to 
bring  you  in,  dead  or  aliTO/' 

'*  The  Bailli  de  Cbazeul  !'*  repeated  de  Mon- 
tigni  in  surprise.-  "  Ay,  I  remember  Monsieur 
de  Nemoars  mentioned  he  bad  been. sent  to 
Mayenne*8  force.  But  we  must  act,  not  talk. 
I  shook!  be  sorry  to  belioTe  my  cousin  would 
give  any  commands  contrary  to  the  rights  of 
Mood :  but  if  he  have  done  so,  the  more  need 
of  gallant  defence ;  and  here  we  can  sorely 
mainuin  oarselres  till  help  arrives." 

*'  Oh,  yes  !"  answered  the  man  in  a  confident 
tone ;  **  tbey  can  neither  force  nor  starve  us 
while  we  have  these  good  doors  for  our  de- 
fence, and  two  horses  to  eat." 

Without  farther  consultation,  De  Montigni 
returned  to  the  window  with  the  same  pre- 
cautions as  before ;  but  he  found  that  the  whole 
party  of  Leaguers  had  retired  to  the  other  side 
of  the  court,  and  were  gathered  together  round 
the  wounded  men.  The  air  was  now  growing 
gray  with  twilight ;  and  even  if  he  could  have 
seen  to  take  a  just  aim,  the  distance  was  too 
great  to  aflbrd  a  chance  of  doing  any  damage 
to  the  enemy.  The  eyes  of  several  of  those 
below  were  turned  towards  the  windows  ;  and, 
catching  a  glance  of  a  man's  head  raised  some- 
what above  the  stonework,  one  of  them  ex- 
'claimed,  "There !  there !"  loud  enough  for  the 
sound  to  reach  his  ears.  The  next  thing  he 
expected  was  a  volley :  but  the  moment  afler, 
a  man  advanced  waving  a  white  handkerchief, 
and  crying,  ••  Truce !  truce  !'* 

De  Montigni  was  silent  till  the  Leaguer, 
eoming  nearer,  demanded,  "Is  the  Baron  de 
Montigni  among  you  ?  nay,  we  know  he  is  !** 

"  Well,*'  answered  the  young  nobleman, 
raising  bis  head,  **  what  if  he  be  V* 

"Then  let  him  surrender  to  the  Holy  Ca- 
tholic League,"  replied  the  man,  **and  take 
quaner." 

**  If  you  be  really  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
League,"  replied  the  young  nobleman,  "  you 
have  naught  to  do  but  to  retire ;  for  Monsieur 
de  Montigni  is  furnished  with  a  pass  from  the 
Duke  of  Nemours.  But  if  you  be  plunderers 
and  mauraoders,  as  I  btrongly  suspect,  keep 
your  distance,  for  you  cannot  force  us  here, 
and  the  attempt  will  cost  you  dear,  as  you 
must  have  learned  by  this  time." 

The  man  retired  a  step  or  two,  and  aAer 
consulting  for  a  minute  with  those  behind,  he 
again  came  forward,  saying,  '*  If  yuu  have  got 
a  pass.  Monsieur  de  Montigni,  come  down  and 
show  it." 

"Will  any  three  among  you,  being  gentle- 
men, be  hostages  that  the  pass  shall  be  re- 
spected 1"  demanded  De  Montigni ;  **  otherwise 
I  open  not  the  doors." 

••  Mark  you.  Monsieur  le  Baron,"  cried  an- 
othpT,  who  seemed  to  be  of  a  superior  rank, 
advancing  from  behind,  and*  speaking  in  an 
angry  lone,  **  you  had  better  surrender,  for  we 
are  resolved  to  have  you ;  and  though  we  have 
not  tools  to  night,  we  will  watch  you  well,  and 
force  your  gates  to-morrow  morning  We  will 
give  yuu  tiU  daybreak  to  consider  ;  but  if  you 
yiekl  not  with  the  first  ray  of  the  sun,  we  will 
pile  up  the  door  with  fagots  and  burn  vou  out." 


"  Jjong  ere  to-morrow  morning  our  friends 
will  be  here,"  replied  De  Montigni,  **and  you 
will  be  caught  in  your  own  trap.  So  do  as  you 
list,  gentlemen ;  but  think  not  to  deceive  us, 
for  we  will  keep  good  watch  too." 

"We  know  Iwstter,  we  know  better,"  an- 
swered the  last  speaker.  "  The  Bearnois  is  at 
Mantes,  his  forces  dispersing,  and  he  himself 
going  on  to  Meulan.  So  *we  shall  rest  quiet 
enough,  and  to-morrow  will  see  you  our  pri- 
soner, or  roasted  like  an  egg  in  the  ashes. 
You  have  wounded  one  of  our  best  men,  I  fear, 
to  death,  and  you  shall  not  escape  us ;  but  if 
you  surrender  to  night  you  shall  have  good 
quarter." 

"That  I  will  never,"  cried  De  Montigni; 
"and  if  one  of  you  be  wounded  to  death, 
many  another  shall  fall  before  you  place  the 
fagots  that  you  talk  of;  and  so  no  more,  for  if 
you  come  nearer  I  will  fire." 

The  spokesman  of  the  Leaguers,  retir^ 
slowly,  seemed  to  consult  for  a  few  minutes 
with  the  rest,  and  then  carrying  away  two  in 
their  arms,  while  another  walked,  supported  by 
one  of  his  companions,  the  whole  body  re- 
treated from  the  court ;  but  by  the  remaining 
light  they  might  be  seen  to  halt  just  beyond 
the  walls ;  while  one  small  party  was  observed 
to  detach  itself  to  the  right,  and  a  second  to  the 
leH,  as  if  to  guard  the  other  sides  of  the  build- 
ing. A  single  horseman,  too,  rode  oft  in  the 
direction  of  the  hill  from  which  they  bad  come  , 
down  in  pursuit,  and  it  was  evident  that  their 
present  intention  was  to  keep  their  word  of  re- 
maining before  the  chateau  all  night 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

Whin  Helen  de  la  Tremblade  first  entered 
the  chapel  by  a  private  door,  which  led  firom  a 
small  room  called  the  sacristy,  through-  the 
walls  into  the  country  beyond,  and  of  which 
Estoc  possessed  a  key,  she  found  the  building 
vacant.  There  stood  the  coffin  covered  with 
its  pall ;  there  burned  the  lights  upon  the  alUr ; 
and  a  little  further  on  the  pale  flame  of  a  votive 
lamp,  dedicated  by  some  of  the  deceased  lords 
of  Liancourt  to  their  patron  saint,  flickered  be- 
fore a  little  shrine,  and  oast  a  faint  gleam  into 
the  right  hand  aisle. 

.  Helen's  heart  beat,  i\nd  her  temples  throbbed. 
Her  breath  came  thick  and  hard,  and  with  dif- 
ficulty her  trembling  limbs  bore  her^  forward. 
She  was  resolute,  however;  her  mind  was 
made  up  and  prepared,  and  her  whole  spirit 
nerved  for  the  terrible  task— the  most  terrible 
that  human  being  can  perform — of  confessing 
to  one  who  has  built  up  a  fabric  of  love  and  con- 
fidence upon  our  virtue  and  our  honour,  a  tale 
of  sin  and  shame ;  and  slowly,  feebly,  and  un- 
steadily, but  with  strong  determination,  she  tot- 
tered forward  till  she  reached  the  open  space 
between  the  cofl^n  and  the  altar.  Just  as  she 
did  so,  she  heard  a  step  approaching  the  chapel 
across  the  court.  She  knew  it  was  that  of  him 
whom  she  sought,  and  her  heart  sunk  at  the 
sound.  Clasping  her  hands  together,  and  bend- 
ing her  bead,  she  murmured  prsyer  upon  prayer 
for  strength,  for  forgiveness;  while  the  step 
came  nearer  and  more  near,  entered  the  chapel» 
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advanced  up  the  nave,  saddenlj  paused,  and 
lemained  suspended  for  more  than  a  minute. 

••  He  sees  me,"  thought  Helen.  "  Oh  God  ! 
how  shall  I  meet  him  V* 

Slie  dared  not  raise  lier  head  ;  her  liands  re- 
mained clasped  in  the  same  position  ;  her  limbs 
lost  all  power ;  and  she  seemed  for  the  mo- 
ment turned  into  s(one. 

At  length  she  heard  a  voice.  "Helen!"  it 
cried,  •*  Helen  !"  and  then  came  the  priest's 
step  rapidly  moving  towards  her.  The  rustle  of 
bis  garments  told  her  he  was  near,  for  she  dared 
not  look  up,  and  she  sank  upon  her  knees  at 
bis  ff'et.  Then  were  poured  forth  the  rapid 
words  of  shame  and  contrition  which  we  have 
mentioned,  and  then  came  a  terrible  pause,  ai 
the  end  of  which  she  felt  his  arms  around 
ber,  and  heard  the  words  of  still  enduring  love 
and  tenderness  with  which  he  spoke.  A  wild 
and  agonized  sob  burst  fmm  her  bosom,  and 
then  the  overloaded  heart  relieved  itself  by 
tears. 

The  old  man  soothed  and  consoled  his  niece. 
He  dried  her  eyes,  he  pressed  her  to  his  bosom, 
he  told  her  to  be  comforted,  he  promised  her 
forgiveness  of  all.  He  held  out  to  her  the  high 
and  merciful  hopes  vouched  by  the  word  of 
God  for  every  sinner  that  repents,  and,  in  the 
end,  he  succeeded  in  tranquillizing  her  first 
emotions. 

But  Helen  remembered  the  tale  she  had  to 
I  tell.  She  recollected  that  every  minute  might 
be  precious  ;  and  when,  seeing  her  more  calm, 
be  desired  her  to  tell  him  all,  she  did  so  as 
rapidly  and  clearly  as  the  natural  feelings  of 
her  heart  would  admit.  The  narrative  was 
mingled  with  the  tears  and  blushes  of  burning 
shame,  and  bitter  remorse,  and  agonizing  self- 
condemnation,  even  while  she  related  with  sim- 
ple truth  the  arts  which  had  been  used  to  mis- 
lead, and  the  promises  which  had  been  held  out 
but  to  destroy.  She  attempted  not  to  palliate, 
for  no  tongue  could  be  more  full  of  blame  than 
bers  was  of  herself ;  but  yet  her  whole  tale  was 
in  itself  a  palliation  of  her  fault ;  and  when  she 
came  to  the  end,  all  that  remained  in  the  bosom 
of  the  priest  was  anger  and  indignation  towards 
the  woman  who  had  so  neglected  innocence 
committed  to  her  charge,  and  towards  the  man 
vrho  had  so  basely  taken  advantage  of  that  neg- 
lect to  deceive  a  confiding  heart,  and  stain  a 
pure  and  innocent  spirit. 

*•  The  villain !"  he  cried ;  "  the  bise,  deceitful 
Tillain.  But  even  he  is  less  culpable  than  that 
dark  d?!son  his  mother.  If  ever  there  was  a 
fiend  in  human  flesh,  'tis  she !  She  burned  th(; 
letters,  then?  She  took  from  you  the  only 
proofs  of  his  treachery  and  his  falsehood  V 

"She  did,"  said  Helen.  "She  called  me 
every  odious  name,  which,  periiaps,  I  but  too 
veil  deserved  ;  and,  in  the  midst  of  all  her  ser- 
Tants,  drove  me  f«»rih,  to  perish,  for  aught  sh.j 
knew,  unfriended  and  akme." 

"She  shall  have  her  punishment."  replied 
Walter  de  la  Tremhlade,  In  a  stern,  resolute 
tone  ;  "ay,  here  as  well  as  hereafter.  All  the 
letters,  did  you  say  ?  all  ?" 

"  All,  I  think,"  said  Helen.  "  Nay."  she  added. 
*•  there  may  be  (me,  whlrh  I  plaepd  in  the  book 
of  Hours  you  gave  me.  and  it  may  have  escaped 
her  n<itice,  though  doubtless  she  has  caused 
^oancb  to  be  jnade  since  I  was  driven  away. 


Tet,  as  the  book  is  clasped,  it  might  not  be  oh 
served." 

"  What  were  its  contents  ?**  demanded  the 
priest,  eagerly,  with  his  keen  eye  fixed  upon  her 
face,  so  that  its  light  seemed  to  dazzle  and  con- 
fuse her. 

Helen  lifted  her  hand  to  her  head,  and  for  a 
moment  gazed  into  vacancy  with  the  effort  to 
remember.  •*  Yes,"  she  said  at  length,  "  Yes, 
it  was  the  last  but  one  he  wrote  me.  He 
promised  to  love  me  ever,  he  said  he  would  see  ^ 
me  soon  again,  he  called  me  his  wile." 

"  He  did  1  he  did  1"  cried  the  priest,  with  a 
look  of  triumph.  "That  letter  must  bo  ob- 
tained, Helen !" 
,"  But  how  ?"  demanded  the  poor  girl,  with  a 
mournful  shake  of  the  head  ;  "  even  if  it  still 
exists,  they  will  not  let  mc  enter  tho&e  doors 
again." 

"  No,"  answered  Walter  de  la  Tremhlade, 
"  no,  you  never  shall.  But  still  that  h-tter  must 
he  obtained,  if  it  be  in  being.  A->',  and  it  sUaii 
l>e,  too,  and  that  before  lo-morrttw  m(»rnmg 
What  is  the  hour  \  Near  one — f  had  forgot.  I 
had  forgot.  We  have  no  time  to  lose  !  That 
accursed  plot  is  on  the  eve  of  execution.  It 
must  be  frustrated  ;*'  and,  pressing  his  hand 
hard  upon  his  brow,  he  fixed  his  eyes  upon  the 
pavement  in  deep  meditation.  "  Yes,"  he  said 
at  length,  "  that  will  do !  Listen  to  me,  Helen. 
They  have  laid  a  scheme  to  drive  Rose  d'Al- 
bret,  who  always  loved  yiHi!  into  the  arms  of 
him  who  has  betrayed  you.  They  have  per- 
suaded her  that  Louis  de  Montigni  is  dead  ;  and 
they  think,  by  blasting  her  reputation,  to  leave 
her  no  choice  hut  marriage  with  Chazeul.'* 

"  Oh,  horrible  !"  cried  Helen.  "  How  base  ! 
how  shameless!" 

"It  is  worthy  of  its  framer,"  replied  the 
priest.  "The  mnid  is  bril)cd  or  frightened  to 
give  him  this  night — yes,  within  a  few  minutes 
from  this  time — to  give  him  admission  to  her 
chamlier." 

"  Oh  !  let  mc  fly  and  tell  her,"  cried  Helen, 
vehemently.  "  She  must  be  saved,  she  must 
be  saved.  I  will  go  to  her.  I  will  go  to  her !  J 
will  stay  with  her.  I  will  stab  him  first  with 
my  own  hand!" 

"Be  calm,  bo  calm,"  replied  the  priest; 
"there  is  no  need  of  that.  We  can  frustrate 
him  as  easily,  and  more  innocently.  There  is 
a  door  from  my  chamber  into  hers.  It  is  un- 
locked, or  can  be  speedily  ojiened.  By  it  you 
can  go  to  her  and  tell  her  ;ill.  I^t  her  know  that 
De  M<mtigni  is  living ;  that  the  rumour  of  bis 
death  was  but  a  fraud.  Tell  her  how  they  are 
practisfng  against  her  peace.  Bid  her  be  firm 
and  conilaiit,  and  she  shall  have  aid  when 
least  she  expects  it.  Slay  with  her  if  you  will 
— ^r,  rather,  bring  her  forth  into  my  chaml)er 
There  she  can  pass  the  night  in  security,  anJ 
return  with  the  tiist  dawn  of  morning.  And 
now  let  us  hasten  away.  Helen,  for  this  must 
he  done,  my  child,  before  the  cl<»ek  strike.**  <iru'. 
I  have  to  watch  here ;  hut  to  prevent  this  dei-d 
is  a  higher  duly,  and  1  may  well  ho  spared  for 
a  fi.w  minutes;  and  God's  blessing  be  upcm 
your  endeavours." 

Tlius  sa>lng  he  led  her  from  the  chapel 
through  the  old  hall  and  the  eoiridor  beyond, 
and  then  up  the  stairs,  fe<'ling  his  way  by  ihe 
hand-rope  that  ran  along  the  wall.     Ail  was 
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dark  aiM  adeot ;  not  a  sound  atirred  in  Uie 
boose ;  and  nothing  but  a  faint  ray  of  the  moon- 
light, which  shut  across  from  a  window  half 
way  up  the  staircase,  gave  them  any  light  in 
their  course. 

Opening  the  door  of  his  own  charaher  as 
quietly  at  possible,  the  priest  led  Helen,  in  and 
then  sinking  a  lijiht,  he  showed  her  the  door 
'Which  led  to  the  apartments  of  Ruse  d'Albret. 
It  was  locked,  but  the  key  was  in  the  inside, 
-and  easily  timed;  and,  ere  they  opened  it, 
Walter  de  la  Tremblade  once  more  embraced 
bis  niece,  saying,  "  I  must  find  another  time  to 
comfort  thee,  my  poor  child ;  but  the  best  com- 
fort will  be  Tengeance  on  those  who  have 
'«rronged  thee.  Now  go,  and  make  no  noise. 
Speak  to  ber  in  a  whisper.  Bid  her  rise  at 
ooce  and  fiiUow  Uiee,  if  she  regards  her  safety 
and  her  honour.  Then  lock  both  these  do«ir», 
and  rest  in  peace  for  this  night.  I  will  ho  with 
70a  early  in  the  morning,  but  I  have  much  to 
do  ere  then." 

Thus  saying,  he  kissed  her  brow  and  left 
her  ;  and  Helen,  opening  the  door,  hut  leaving 
the  light  upon  the  tabic,  crept  softly  into  the 
Toom  of  Mademoiselle  d'AIbrct.  Poor  Rose, 
wearied  and  exhausted  with  all  that  she  had 
lately  gone  through,  had  at  length  fallen  into 
alumber.  The  curtains  of  her  bed  were  thmwn 
back,  and  there  she  lay,  like  a  beautiful  statue 
on  a  tomb,  her  face  pale  with  grief  and  weari- 
ness, the  bright  eyes  closed,  the  long  black 
lashes  resting  on  her  cheek,  and  one  fair  hand 
crossing  her  heaving  bosom  in  all  tho  languid 
lelaxatioD  of  sleep.  The  hght  streamed  faintly 
in  upon  her  from  the  neighbouring  chamber, 
and  seemed  to  produce  aome  effect  upon  her 
«]umt»ers ;  for  a  faint  smile  passed  over  her  lip 
as  Helen  stood  for  an  instant  to  gaze  at  her, 
and  she  murmured  the  word  "  Louis." 

**  She  has  happy  dreams,"  said  Helen  to  her- 
aelf,  •*  yet  I  must  disturb  them  ;'*  and  she  laid 
ber  hand  gently  upon  that  of  her  friend. 

Rose  started  up  with  a  kK)k  of  wild  surprise, 
but  Helen  laid  her  finger  on  her  lips  as  a  sign 
to  be  silent,  and  then  whispered,  **  Rise  in- 
atantly,  dearest  Rose,  and  cnme  with  me  into 
the  next  room.  Be  quick,  if  you  would  save 
jour  honour  and  your  peace  I  You  know  not 
'What  they  machinate  against  you." 

Rose  gazed  at  her  fur  a  moment  in  surprise, 
as  if  scarcely  comprehending  what  she  meant ; 
but  then  a  sudden  look  of  terror  came  over 
ber.  and,  rising  without  a  word,  she  took  some 
thin  clothing,  and  followed  whither  her  com- 
panion led. 

Helen  drew  the  curtains  close  round  the  bed, 
and  then  guided  the  lady  to  the  priest's  cham- 
ber While  passing  the  door,  they  heard  a 
murmur  as  of  luw  voices  speaking  in  the  ante- 
room, and  Helen  then  turning  the  key  in  tlte 
lock  as  silently  as  possible,  pointed  to  an  ebony 
cruc.fix,  with  a  small  ivory  figure  of  the  dying 
Saviour  nailed  upon  it.  which  stood  upon  the 
table,  rising  above  a  skuU.  She  led  Rose  d'.M- 
bret  towards  it,  and  kneeling  down  together, 
lliey  prayed. 

Wfw  n  they  rose.  Mademoiselle  d'Albret 
W(7uM  fain  have  asked  explanations,  hut  H^len 
wliispered  to  he  silent;  and,  making  her  lie 
down  in  the  priest^s  bed,  ^he  knelt  by  her  side, 
diew  the  curtain  round  to  deaden  the  sound  of 


her  voice,  and  then,  in  a  low  murmur,  related 
all  she  had  to  tell.  The  first  news  that  she 
gave  were  the  joyful  tidings  that  De  Montigni 
still  lived  ;  and  Rose  clasp^  her  hands  gladly, 
giving  thanks  to  God.  But  at  Helen's  farther 
intelligence,  horror  and  consternation  took  pos- 
session of  her.  "  Oh,  heaven !"  she  said, 
"  what  will  become  of  me  if  they  have  recourse 
to  suoh  means  as  thisi  "Wbere  shall  I  find 
safety  t"  * 

"Fear  not,  fear  not,"  replied  Helen:  "my 
uncle  will  devise  means  to  deliver  you." 

"  Oh,  let  me  fly,  Helen,"  said  Rose.  •*  The 
door  by  which  you  came  into  the  chapel  may 
give  me  freedom." 

Helen  shook  her  head  :  ••Not  to-nighl,"  she 
said  **  You  might  meet  him  in  the  passages. 
As  soon  as  he  discovers  you  have  left  your 
room,  there  will  be  search  and  inquiry.  We 
must  trust  to  him  who  brought  me  hither :  but 
Walter  de  Trentblade  is  not  a  man  to  be  frus- 
trated by  any  one.  Leave  it  to  him :  he  will 
deliver  you." 

No  sound  as  yet  had  reached  them  from  the 
neighbouring  chamber,  although  they  had  now 
quitted  it  nearly  an  hour;  but  the  door  was 
thick  and  heavy,  and  deeply  sunk  in  the  wall. 
The  next  moment,  however,  they  heard  voices 
!«pf»king  at  the  top  of  the  stairs,  and  some  one 
said  aloud,  "Good-night,  Monsfeur  deCbazenl!" 

Those  simple  words  were  followed  by  a  mean- 
ing laugh  ;  then  some  other  sounds  'not  so  dis- 
tinct, and  then  all  was  silent  again. 

"You  were  right,  dear  Helen,"  said  Rose 
d*Alhert.  *»  We  should  have  been  stopped  had  I 
attempted  to  fly.  But  where  will  this  cndl 
where  will  this  end !"  and  turning  her  eyes  to 
thenillow,  she  wept  bitterly. 

Helen  tried  to  comfort  her,  though  she  her- 
self needed  consolation  as  much  ;  for  who  can 
ten  what  were  all  the  varied  sensations,  each 
painful,  yet  each  different  from  the  rest,  which 
thronged  her  bosom  on  that  sad  night?  She 
felt— oh  how  bitterly !— that  she  had  loved  a 
villain,  deeper,  blacker,  more  degraded  than  all 
his  treachery  to  her  could  have  taught  her  to 
believe ;  and  there  is  no  agony  so  horrible  as 
when  the  cup  of  affection  is  first  mingled  with 
contempt  and  abhorrence.  She  was  not  only 
neglected  and  cast  off  for  another — that  she 
could  have  borne,  and  wept  or  withered  away 
in  silence — hnt  she  found  him  for  whom  she  had 
sacrificed  all  using  still  baser  arts  than  those  he 
he  had  employed  against  herself  for  sordid  ob- 
jects, and  without  even  the  excuse  of  passion. 
She  felt  grief,  too,  for  Rose  d* Albert,  for  her 
who  had  been  so  tender  and  so  kind  towards 
herself;  and  dread  lest,  after  alt,  the  machina- 
tions of  those  who  had  the  poor  girl  in  their 
toils  should  prove  successful,  came  like  a  cold 
dark  cloud  over  the  dreary  prospect  of  the 
future.  '  ' 

All  these  emotions  were  added  to  her  own 
shame,  and-  remorse,  and  terrible  disappoint- 
ment ;  and  ahhough  Rose  insisted  that  she 
should  lie  down  beside  her,  yet  neither  closed 
an  eye,  and  the  rest  of  the  night  passed  in  h»ng, 
though  not  uninterrupted  conversation.  Ofwn 
they  listened  for  sounds,  often  they  paused  to 
m*»ditate  over  all  the  painful  circumstances  that 
surrounded  them ;  but  still  they  turned  toilis- 
cuss,  with  faint  and  sinking  hearts,  either  the 
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gloomy  past,  or  the  dark,  impenetrable  time  to 
come,  which  offered  their  eyea  no  tangible  hope 
to  rest  upon,  but  in  fresh  sorrow,  resistance,  and 
endurance. 

With  the  first  ray  of  light  Rose  d' Albert  re- 
turned to  her  own  chamber,  determined  to  fol- 
low to  the  least  particular  the  advice  of  the 
priest :  but  Helen  remained  in  her  uncle's  room, 
in  expectation  of  his  return.  Minute  aAer 
minute  fled,  however  without  hie  coming.  She 
heard  Rose  call  her  maid,  and  voices  speaking  ; 
she  heard  the  sounds  of  busy  life  spread  through 
the  chateau ;  she  heard  distant  tones  of  a  hunt- 
ing horn  swell  up  from  the  woody  country  be- 
yond— but  still  her  uncle  did  not  appear ;  and 
Helen,  in  terror  at  the  thought  of  new  calamity, 
watched  for  him  in  rain. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

Wb  mast  now  return  to  Walter  de  la  Trem- 
blade,  who  closed  the  door  of  the  room  where 
he  had  left  his  niece,  and  paused  one  moment 
to  think.  "  It  must  be  risked,"  he  said :  *'  the 
boy  owes  me  much — ^he  will  not  dare  to  doubt 
me;*'  and,  without  further  consideration,  he 
again  descended  the  stairs.  At  the  bottom  he 
heard  a  step  and  saw  a  light  glimmering  through 
the  door  at  the  far  end  of  the  hall.  "  It  is  that 
base  villain  !"  he  thought,  as  he  concealed  him- 
self behind  one  of  the  square  masses  of  masonry 
that  supported  the  roof  above.  "  He  goes  upon 
his  dark  errand,  like  the  silent,  withering  frost 
of  autumn,  blighting  all  the  floMvers  it  falls  upon. 
Ah,  monster!"  he  muttered  bjetween  his  teeth, 
as  ne  saw  the  marquis  pass  not  ten  steps  from 
him  :  and  well  was  it  for  Chazeul,  well  for  him- 
self, that  there  was  no  dagger  under  that  priest's 
robe. 

Covered  with  a  dressing-gown  of  embroi- 
dered silk,  and  bearing  a  lamp  in  his  hand, 
with  a  stealthy  step  and  an  eye  looking  eagerly 
forward,  as  if  agitated  with  the  very  scheme  in 
which  he  was  taking  part,  Chazeul  crossed  the 
ball  and  approached  the  staircase.  There  was 
a  slight  rustle  of  the  priest's  gown,  and  the 
other  paused  suddenly  and  listened.  All  was 
still  again ;  and  hg  murmured.  "  It  was  the 
wind !"  the  next  instant  the  clock  struck  one, 
and  with  a  smile  the  marquis  mounted  the 
stairs. 

The  moment  he  was  gone,  Walter  de  la 
Tremblade  came  forth  again,  and  with  a  quick 
step  went  on,  throligh  the  stone  hall,  across 
the  court,  and  entered  the  chapel.  There, 
with  haste  and  agitation,  he  lighted  a  lamp  that 
stood  in  the  sacristy,  returned,  shading  the 
fame  with  his  hand,  and,  traversing  the  hall 
in  another  direction;  passed  through  a  low  arch 
and  along  a  narrow  passage,  which  led  him  to 
the  f(M»t  of  a  small  staircase.  Then,  taking  two 
steps  at  a  time,  he  mounted  rapidly  to  the  high- 
est story  of  the  chateau,  where  two  or  three 
rooms  were  seen  on  either  hand.  Through  the 
key  hole  of  one  streamed  a  light,  and  voices 
were  heard  talking. 

"  Ay,  there  wait  her  witnesses,"  murmured 
the  priest:  and,  proceeding,  he  turned  into  a 
passage  on  the  lef\,  and  li.stened  at  a  door.  All 
fTBs  siW;  and  setting  down  the  lamp,  he  raised 


the  latch  and  entered.  It  was  a  low,  ilt-furnish- 
ed  room,  where  slept  the  page  and  one  of  the 
servants  of  the  marchioness  of  Chazeul,  in 
beds  not  large  enough  to  hold  more  than  a  sin- 
gle person.  At  the  first  pallet  the  priest  stopped, 
and,  shading  his  eyes  with  his  hand,  as  if  to  con- 
centrate the  little  light  that  found  its  way  in  at 
the  door,  which  he  had  led  open,  he  gazed  upon 
the  countenance  of  the  sleeping  man.  Then,  go- 
ing on,  he  touched  the  page  gently  with  his  hand. 
The  boy  slept  soundly,  however,  and  the  j)rie8t 
had  to  stir  him  once  more  before  he  woke. 
Then  whispering  **  Hush  !"  he  added,  *'  Get  up, 
Philip.    There  is  business  for  you  to  do." 

"Ah!  what  is  it,  father  1"  said  the  boy, 
rubbing  his  eyes,  still  heavy  with  sleep :  *'  is 
anything  the  matter!" 

"Do  not  speak  so  loud,"  replied  Father 
Walter :  "  there  is  no  need  to  wake  any  one 
else.  The  marchioness  has  chosen  you  to  ride 
for  something  that  both  she  and  I  may  have 
occasion  to  see,  and  you  must  mount  and  away 
to  Chazeul  immediately,  so  as  to  be  back  before 
nine  to-morrow,  when  the  burial  of  the  old  Com- 
mander de  Liancourt  is  to  take  place.  Are  yoa 
awake  enough  to  understand  me  V 

"  Oh  yes,  yes,"  answered  the  page,  yawning, 
*'  I  understand  quite  well.  I  wish  she  had 
chosen  another  hour.  At  home  we  can  never 
count  upon  half  a  night's  sleep :  she  is  as  rest- 
less as  the  wind  ;  and  it  is  to  be  the  same  thing 
here  it  seems.     But  what  am  I  to  bring !" 

"  A  certain  precious  book  of  Hours,"  replied 
the  priest,  "which  has  been  long  in  the  family 
of  La  Tremblade.  You  will  find  it  in  the  room 
which  my  niece,  Mademoiselle  de  la  Tremblade, 
used  to  occupy.**  He  paused  upon  the  words,  to- 
show  the  boy  that  he  was  aware  of  Helenas  ab- 
sence from  the  chateau  of  Chazeul,  and  then 
continued,  "You  will  know  the  book,  if  yoa 
should  find  others  there,  by  its  being  covered 
with  crimson  velvet,  with  silver  clasps  mind 
studs.  Bring  it  at  once  to  me,  and  let  no  one 
else  see  it." 

"  But  will  that  old  tiger  of  a  gouvemante  let 
me  have  it!"  asked  the  page:  "she  will  not 
let  one  of  us  set  foot  in  any  room  beyond  the 
hall." 

"  Then  make  her  fetch  it,"  said  the  priest. 
"  Tell  her  your  mistress  wants  it ;  and  let  her 
reftise  if- she  dare.  Now  be  quick.  Cast  on 
your  things,  and  join  me  in  the  chapel.  I  will 
order  a  horse  to  he  saddled  in  the  mean  time. 
But  niake  no  noise.  It  is  needless  to  wake 
any  one ;  and  the  marchioness  would  have  yout 
going  secret." 

The  page  entertained  no  suspicion ;  and  while 
Walter  de  la  Tremblade  hurried  to  the  stable, 
woke  a  horseboy,  and  made  hitn  saddle  a  horse 
irj  haste,  he  dressed  himself  as  quickly  as  his 
drowsy  state  would  admit,  and  then,  finding  his 
way  out  of  the  room — not  without  stumbling 
over  the  foot  of  his  comrade's  bed,  and  wonder- 
ing ho  had  not  woke  him — he  groped  along  the 
passage  till  he  came  to  the  room  whence  the 
light  was  shining  through  the  keyhole. 

"Ay  !"  he  thought,  "those  lads  are  still  op. 
playing  with  the  dice,  I  warrant.  I  should  like 
to  hiok  in  and  give  them  a  surprise  ;  but  I  can- 
not wait  for  that ;"  and  he  passed  on,  descended 
the  stair.**,  and  crossed  the  court  to  the  chapel. 
No  sooner  had  he  quitted  the  room  where  he  - 
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bad  tain,  boweTer,  tbUn  bis  companion,  who 
bad  aeeioed  so  sound  asleep,  raised  himself  upon 
bis  ann  in  bed,  and  asked  himseir,  '*  What  is  all 
this,  I  wonder !  Tis  mighty  secret  I  The 
book  to  be  brought  to  him  !  Why  not  to  her, 
i(  she  wtab^  to  see  it?  I  should  not  be  sur- 
prised if  this  were  some  trick  of  the  priest's 
own.  If  all  the  bouse  were  not  asleep,  I  would 
go  ten  my  lady.  Perhaps  she  has  not  gone  to 
rest  yet,  for  she  sits  up  mighty  late  all  by  her- 
self, and  no  one  knows  what  she  is  doing.  I 
bad  better  go !  and  yet  she  may  not  like  to  be 
dtstorbed,  especially  if  she  be  dealing  with  the 
Devil,  as  the  peasants  in  the  village  say.  Hark  I 
there  are  people  op  and  about  I  I  will  go  and 
tell  her,  if  she  be  waking.  She  can  but  say  I 
aai  over  lealoos ;  and  if  it  should  prove  all  a 
trick  of  the  priest's,  I  may  get  a  broad  piece  for 
my  news." 

These  meditations,  though  short  and  con- 
nected here,  were  somewhat  slow  and  disjointed 
as  tbey  really  presented  themselyes  to  the  man's 
mind,  so  that  the  page  who  had  been  sent  to 
Cbazeul  was  in  the  saddle  and  away  before  they 
bad  come  to  a  conclusion  and  his  comrade  had 
begun'io  drev  himself  When  he  had  managed 
to  get  on  the  greater  part  of  his  appareL  how- 
erer,  he  approached  the  door,  and,  like  tne  lad 
who  had  gone  before,  made  some  mental  re- 
marks upon  the  light  which  streamed  from  the 
room  tenanted  by  his  fellow-servants,  and  which 
was  now  much  more  visible,  as  the  door  by  this 
time  stood  open,  and  the  rays  poured  full  out 
into  the  passage.  He  looked  in  as  he'' went  by, 
and,  seeing  the  chamber  vacant,  took  the  lamp 
that  stood  Qpon  the  table  to  light  him  on  his 
way. 

The  apartments  of  Madame  de  Cbazeul  were 
qoite  at  the  other  side  of  the  house,  so  that  he 
was  long  in  reaching  them  ;  for,  in  the  mansions 
of  those  days,  the  architects  had  displayed  all 
their  skill  in  distributing  the  cubic  space  cor^- 
tained  in  any  given  buildhig  into  as  many  stairs 
and  passages  as  possible,  so  that  its  tenants, 
imless  they  restrained  themselves  to  one  espe- 
dal  part,  might  never  want  exercise  in  arriving 
at  the  rest. 

The  anteroom  door  was  at  length  reached  ; 
and,  tapping  gently,  for  fear  of  startling  the 
iomates,  the  man  was  surprised  to  find  his 
summons  answered  instantly  by  one  of  the 
marchioness's  maids  fully  dressed,  but  pale  in 
the  face  with  drowsiness,  and  heavy  about  the 
eyes 

••Can  I  speak  a  moment  with  madamel" 
asked  the  servant,  in  a  low  voice. 

"  Ob  yes,  Pierre,"  replied  the  woman.  "  She 
expects  some  of  you.  I  thought  you  would 
never  come." 

The  man  began  to  fancy  he  had  made  a  mis- 
take, and  that  Madame  de  Chazeul  had  really 
sent  the  priest  to  the  page,  so  that  he  would 
now  willingly  have  retreated  ;  but,  the  maid 
continued,  *•  Come  in  !  come  in  !"  and  another, 
who  was  sitting  at  a  frame  embroidering,  rose 
and  went  to  the  inner  room  to  tell  the  mar- 
chioness that  **  Pierre  was  come." 

"  Pierre '."  cried  Madame  Ue  Chazeul ;  "  what 
baa  he  to  do  with  it  1  Bring  him  in.  however. 
This  must  be  some  other  affair.  What  now, 
Pierre?"  she  asked,  fixing  her  keen,  vulture- 
fike  eyes  upon  bim  as  he  was  brought  forward, 
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and  signing  her  maids  to  close  the  door :  "  What 
seek  you  here  so  late  ?" 

"  Why,  so  please  you,  madam,"  replied  the 
servant,  '*  I  was  not  sure  that  all  was  rights 
and  thought  it  better  to  tell  you  what  was  going 
on,  because  ypu  once  told  me — ^" 

The  marchioness  waved  her  hand  impatiently, 
exclaiming,  "What  is  It?  what  is  it?  Cease 
your  prefaces !     What  brought  you  hither !" 

*•  Why,  madam.  Father  Walter,  the  priest," 
answered  the  servant,  "  stole  up  just  now  to 
the  room  where  the  boy  Philip  and  fare  lodged. 
Not  a  word  did  be  say  to  me,  but 'be  woke 
Philip  ;  and  when  I  roused  up  at  the  sound  of 
voices,  for  I  was  but  in  a  dog's  sleep,  I  heard 
him  give  the  page  a  message  from  you,  madam." 

**  From  me  ?"  cried  the  marchioness,  her  eye 
glowing  like  a  coal  with  anger  and  eagerness. 
•*  Well,  what  was  the  message?'* 

**  That  be  was  to  ride  instantly  back  to  the- 
chateau,  madam,"  replied  the  man,  who  easily 
divined  from  his  mistress's  face  that  all  was- 
not  right,  **  and  to  bring  hither,  before  nine  to- 
morrow, a  book  of  Hours  from  the  room  Made- 
moiselle Helen  used  to  occupy.** 

**  Did  he  say  that^"  demanded  the  marchion- 
ess, vehemently.  "  Did  he  use  those  exaot 
words — '  that  she  used  to  occupy  ?'  " 

"  Yes,  madam,  just  that,'*  answered  Pierre. 
"I  marked  that  shrewdly,  for  he  said  those 
words  very  slowly :  and  what  made  me  think 
it  altogether  strange  was,  that  though  he  said 
you  wanted  to  see  the  book,  he  told  Philip  to 
bring  it  direct  to  him" 

♦•Ha!"  cried  Madame  de  Chazeul.     •«So! 
Is  it  so?    Well.    You  have  done  right,  Pierre,, 
and  shall  be  rewarded.    Come  hither  at  day-  - 
break  to-morrow ;  and  now  go  sleep."     » 

The  man  retired ;  and  the  moment  he  wa» 
gone,  Madame  de  Chazeul  started  up,  and  with 
a  Tehement  gesture  of  the  hand,  exclaimed»^ 
••He  knows  it  all!  She  has  found  means  te 
write !  Ah,  how  subtle  is  he !  Who  would 
have  thought,  from  that  6alm,  peaceful  face  he 
bore  to-night,  that  such  rage,  and  hatred,  and 
thirst  of  revenge  were  In  his  bosom  as  must  be 
there  even  now  ?  We  shall  have  plots  on  foot — 
sotoe  scheme  to  stop  the  marriage.  What  can  be 
in  this  book  ?  Here,  giri !  Call  Martin  from  the 
foot  of  the  other  staircase  ;  bid  him  run  to  the 
stable  and  bring  the  boy  Philip  hither— by  force, 
if  he  come  not  quietly.  Away !  lose  not  a  min- 
ute, lest  he  be  gone  !" 

The  girl  departed,  and  the  marchioness  went 
on  with  her  c»wn  thoughts.  *•  What  can  be  in 
the  book?  There  is  something  beneath  this  J 
Or  has  that  fool  Pierre  deceived  himself,  and, 
knowing  the  girl  is  not  there,  put  words  into 
the  man's  mouth  ?  Yet  why  send  at  this  hour 
secretly  ?  why  falsely  use  my  name  to  sanction 
the  order?  No,  no,  he  knows  it  all,  and  must 
be  cared  for.  There  is  but  one  way — secure 
him  till  the  marriage  is  over — let  my  brother 
know  naught  of  it — and  then  justify  the  deed  by 
the  result." 

She  sat  down,  and  leaned  her  brow  upon  her 
hands,  closing  her  eyes,  till  the  door  again 
opened,  and  the  maid  re-entered,  accompanied 
by  another  of  her  men.  •*  Well,"  she  exclaimed, 
as  soon  as  she  saw  him,  "  where  is  Philip  ?" 

"  He  has  been  gone  this  half  hour,  madarrv 
the  siableboys  declare,'*  was  the  man's  rep!/. 
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Madame  de  Chazeul  let  her  hand  fall  heavily  1 
on  the  table ;  but  suddenly  recovering  herself, 
8hc  said,  ''  Keep  a  watch  upon  the  gates  from 
five  to  morrow,  till  Philip  returns.  Then  bring 
him  at  once  to  me — let  him  speak  with  no  one ; 
and  hark  you,  Martin,  you  are  a  man  of  execu- 
tion— Get  ye  gone,  hussy  !  'tis  not  for  your 
cars.  Come  nearer,  Martin  !"  and  she  whis- 
pered something  as  ho  bent  down  his  head. 

The  man  starte«i  hack  witli  a  look  of  conster- 
nation, saying,  "No  madam,  not  a  priest!  I 
cannot  do  that !" 

**  Fool !  'tis  but  for  a  few  hours,*'  exclaimed 
the  marchioness.  **  Hark  ye — one  hundred 
crowns !  You  shall  keep  him  under  your  own 
ward,  and  set  him  free  five  minutes  after  noon." 

"  Weil,  madam,  well  I"  answered  the  servant, 
after  a  moment's  thought ;  "  but  you  must  prom- 
ise to  get  me  absolution,  cost  what  it  may ;  for 
it  is  no  light  matter  laying  hands  upon  one  of 
the  Church — and  so  good  a  Catholic,  Kjo." 

"  Oh.  absolution  you  shall  have  !"  cried  Mad- 
ame de  Chazeul,  **  from  the  hands  of  a  bishop, 
if  that  will  satisfy  you  ;  and,  if  there  he  any  dif- 
ficulty, you  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  kill  a  her- 
etic, and  that  will  make  all  even.  Do  you 
promise  to  obey  1  Mark  me,  a  hundred  crowns, 
and  absolution,  cost  what  it  may !" 

"  Well,  madam,  well,"  he  replied,  "  I  will  do 
it  this  once,  but  you  must  never  ask  roe  to  med- 
dle with  a  priest  again." 

*'  Pooh  I"  cried  the  marchioness,  "'tis  for  his 
own  good.  Ho  will  get  himself  into  trouble  if 
it  be  not  done;  and  now  away.  Mirtin.  See 
to  this  other  business  first,  anil  then  lay  hold 
of  him.  Do  it  gently,  you  know,  quite  gently, 
but  firmly  too ;  and  bo  quick,  good  Martin,  be 
quick.'* 

The  man  retired,  but  he  grumbled  as  he  went, 
and  asked  himself  as  he  descended  the  stairs, 
"  Where  will  this  woman  end  1  She  will  make 
one  damn  one's  self  some  day,  and  she  care 
nothing  about  it." 

In  the  mean  time  Walter  de  la  Tremblade 
bad  returned  to  the  chapel  with  a  quick  step, 
after  seeing  the  page  depart  for  Chazeul.  His 
thoughts,  though  commonly  so  calm  and  clear, 
were  all  in  confusion  and  agitation.  The  strong 
passions  had  obtained  the  mastery,  and  for  a 
time  they  revelled  in  their  conquest.  He 
thought  of  Helen — of  the  being  on  whom  the 
affections  of  his  heart  had  all  centred — of  the 
only  one  in  all  the  world,  the  only  earthly  thinjj 
on  which  he  had  suffered  his  heart  to  rest,  with 
the  intense  concentrated  love  which  he  had 
"Withdrawn  from  all  that  most  men  hold  dear. 
He  thought  of  her  stained  and  disgraced,  de- 
ceived, betrayed,  abandoned  ;  and  oh  !  how  the 
gust  of  passion,  like  the  blast  of  the  hurricane, 
bent  his  spirit  before  it !  He  thought  of  her  be- 
trayer— of  him  whom  he  had  striven  to  raise, 
and  who  had  all  the  while  been  blasting  the 
only  flower  left  blooming  (or  him  in  the  wilder- 
ness of  life;  and  the  thirst  for  venjjpance  took 
possession  of  his  whole  heart.  Of  her,  too,  he 
thought,  who,  loade<l  with  every  kind  of  iniqui- 
ty, her  married  Ufe  stained  with  many  a  .slander, 
her  whole  soul  foul  with  sin  and  wickedness — 
of  her  who  had  used  him  as  a  tool  for  her  pur- 
poses, and  employed  him  to  elevatr  tho  treach- 
erous villain  who,  like  a  sprpent.  stung  the  hand 
that  fondled  it.     He  thought  of  her  driving  forth, 


to  perish,  the  dear  unhappy  child  whom  her 
own  criminal  neglect  had  aided  to  cast  into 
temptation,  loading  her  with  contumely  and 
opprobium,  exposing  her  error  to  ihc  rude  eyes 
of  menials,  and  branding  her  forever  with  the 
name  of  harlot ;  and  oh  !  how  he  triumphed  in 
the  thought  of  overthrowing  all  that  woman's 
well-laid  schemes  and  cunning  contrivances, 
blasting  her  hopes  and  expectations,  and  mock- 
ing her  in  the  bitterness  of  disappointment ! 

He  paused  where  Helen  had  stood  between 
the  coffin  and  the  ahar.  He  gazed  from  the 
one  to  the  other ;  and  as  he  did  so,  each  seemed 
to  fin()  a  voice  mournful,  solemn,  reproachful. 
They  gradually  wrought  a  change  in  his  feel- 
ings ;  they  calmed  in  some  degree,  the  stcir- 
my  passion :  they  awakened  higher,  grander 
thoughts.  They  roused  remorse,  they  called 
to  repentance.  As  he  looked  upon  the  bier  of 
the  good  old  man  so  lately  passed  away,  it  wa^ 
not  ahme  the  image  of  death,  and  all  the  train 
of  sad  but  chastening  impressions,  which  spring 
from  the  contemplation  of  mortality  as  from  a 
well  overflowing  with  admonition,  that  pressed 
upon  his  attention,  but  the  memory  of  that  old 
man's  plain,  straight  forward  truth — of  the  re- 
sistance he  had  offered  to  the  very  schemes 
whicfl  he,  WalttT  de  la  Tremblade,  had  promo- 
ted to  his  own  grief  and  regret,  brought  the  les- 
son home  to  his  heart,  and  showed  him  the 
excellence  of  high,  single-minded  truth  more 
strongly  than  the  most  ialxxired  essay  of  preach- 
er or  of  moralist.  Then  again,  when  he  turned 
towards  the  altar,  and  looked  towards  the  cross 
of  Christ,  and  remembered  the  grand  simplicity 
displayed,  as  an  example,  by  the  Saviour  of 
mankind,  oh  !  how  poor  and  vain,  how  sullied 
and  impure,  how  dark  and  criminal,  seemed  the 
highest  effort  of  the  human  intellect  when  used 
to  mislead  and  to  deceive !  Truth,  truth,  al- 
mighty, everlasting  truth,  seemed  before  him  in 
all  its  God-like  radiance,  and  it  overwhelmed 
him  with  shame  and  confusion. 

We  have  seen  him  bef«ire  stand  there  and 
feel  sensations  somewhat  similar,  but  it  was 
then  merely  as  the  glimmering  streak  of  dawn, 
showing  where  the  day  will  be,  and  now  it  was 
the  risen  sun.  The  chastening  hand  of  grief 
had  swept  away  the  darkness  from  his  mind, 
and  all  was  terrible  light. 

As  such  thoughts  rushed  upon  him— as  the 
eye  of  Heaven  seemed  to  look  into  his  soul,  de- 
tecting there  vanity,  pride,  ambition,  selfishness, 
deceit,  the  higher  qualities  that  were  wiihia 
him  bowed  down  his  heart  in  humiliation  at  the 
discovery  of  so  much  which  he  never  dreamed 
of;' and,  kneeling  before  the  altar,  he  poured 
out  the  anguish  of  his  s<nil  m  prayer. 

He  was  still  kneeling  when  he  heard  stefis  in 
the  chapel  ;  but  he  heedrd  not,  and  still  went 
on  murmuring  in  a  low  t(u»«  ihe  words  of  peni- 
tence and  supplication.  Tlif  steps  came  near- 
er, and  then  paused  ;  but  still,  lor  several  iiun- 
ufes,  he  remained  bowed  holore  the  cross 
When  he  rose,  howcjvpr.  he  saw  three  oi'  the 
servants  of  Madame  d(»  Cliazt^ul  sstandinjr  close 
to  him,  and  he  abked,  ••  What  do  you  seek,  my 
children  ?" 

They  all  hesitated  ;  hut  at  lentrih  the  man 
Martin,  puttinjr  out  his  hand,  grasped  the  priest 
bv  the  arm,  saying,  ••We  have  «irders,  Fatbtsr 
Walter,  to  put  you  in  confinement  for  a  tune.*' 
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**  Ha !"  taid  Father  Walter,  sorpriacd,  bat  i 
-ealm.    **  By  whose  oiders,  my  son  1    I  did  not ' 
kaow  that  there  was  either  biihop,  cardiaal,  or 
inqaisitor  here." 

'*  No,  Bor  is  there^'*  answered  the  man ;  **  but 
om  arders  are  kwn  cor  mistress,  and  we  tnust 
obey  them/* 

••  To  the  ruin  of  your  own  sools,"  aslced 
Father  Walter,  **  will  any  of  yoa  dare  to  drag  a 
priest  from  the  altar  1" 

^  We  must  do  as  we  are  bid,  good  father," 
replied  the  maa :  **  the  sio  is  hers,  if  tbere  be 
aay." 

*'  Bat  the  6re  will  be  yoors,"  replied  tbR  priest, 
^aad  her  sin  will  not -deliver  yon." 

**  It  is  no  nse  talking,  sir,*'  ooptinued  the 
jnao ;  ^^  we  have  swinn  to  do  it,  and  so  we  will. 
Tis  but  for  a  few  hours ;  and  you  may  choose 
where  we  shall  take  yon  to.  Shall  it  be  to  your 
owaroomV* 

*'  No,"  answered  Father  Walter,  **  no ;  if  this 
act  be  needful  to  your  mistress,  why  not  keep 
BM  here,  where  I  hare  promised  to  stay  till  the 
keur  of  matiaa  I  I  shall  be  as  safe  here  as  any- 
where else.** 

**  No.  no,  that  will  not  do,'*  replied  the  man ; 
**  the  ehapel  ftill  be  wanted." 

•*  Well,  then,  as  near  as  possible."  said  the 
priest :  *'  aggravate  not  your  ofl^nce,  my  son, 
by  dragging  the  servant  of  God  from  his  temple. 
i  will  slay  here  in  ibe  sacristy.  At  all  events, 
I  shall  be  still  within  the  sacred  precinets,  and 
near  the  body  1  have  promised  to  watch." 

The  man  hesitated ;  but  Father  Walter,  as- 
suming a  highei  tone,  exclaimed,  **  If  not,  stand 
hack,  while  1  pionopnce  upon  you  ail  the  anath- 
«ma  you  so  well  daserve,  and  deliver  you  over 
to  perdiiion  with  her  who  sent  yon.*' 

»*  Slay,  father,  stay  !'*  cried  another  of  the 
men ;  *'  we  will  have  noaeof  this,  Martin  Gour- 
aay.  If  the  reverend  fiither  chooses  the  sacris- 
ay«  we  will  not  have  him  thwarted.  It  is  bad 
«ci«i]gh  to  do  it  at  all.  It  must  not  be  made 
-worse  tbaa  it  need." 

**  Bad  enough,  indeed  I*'  replied  the  priest ; 
^and  Heaven  forgive  yoa  for  listening  to  the 
Toiee  of  man  rather  than  that  of  the  Church.'* 

•'  Well,  well,**  said  Martin,  **  I  do  not  care  : 
iec  ft  be  the  sacristy.  But  I  must  see  that  it 
is  all  safe  ;**  and,  opening  the  door,  be  went  in, 
iollowed  by  the  priest  and  the  other  two  men.** 

•*  Ah,  there  is  a  way  out !"  he  cried.  "  I 
■mst  have  the  key  of  that  k)ck,good  father.** 

"There  it  hangs,**  replied  Father  Walter, 
with  a  smile :  make  it  all  sure.  But  remember 
that  there  is  another  key  in  the  hands  of  the 
Church,  which  may  lock  the  door  of  heaven 
against  you  if  you  do  not  repent.*' 

The  man  Martin,  however,  tried  the  door 
which  led  out  through  the  walls  into  the  coun- 
try, and,  finding  it  locked,  he  timk  the  key  from 
4  hook  above,  and  ascertained  that  it  fitted. 
Then  putting  ii  into  his  pocket,  he  turned  to  the 
priest,  saying,  "I  am  very  sorry  to  do  this, 
father,  but  it  is  not  with  my  will,  and  I  must 
obey  my  orders.  They  shall  bring  you  some 
food  and  wine,  and  th^re  is  a  lamp.  At  noon 
io-niorrow^nu  shall  he  free." 

Father  Waller  h«'nt  his  head  gravely,  and  the 
three  men  withdrew,  li»cking  the  sacristy  door 
Mfier  them,  and  taking  the  key.  The  moment 
they  were  gone,  he  rose  from  the  seat  in  which 


he  had  placed  himself,  and  hiughed  with  a  bitter 
mocking  tone. 

**  The  fools  *"  he  cried ;  "  do  they  think  I 
leave  myself  so  unprovided  1  I  must  be  quick ! 
Can  she  have  discovered  Helen  !  Impossible — 
impossible!  I  heard  her  lock  the  door!  I 
must  he  qaick  !  Yet  no !  he  spoke  of  sending 
food  and  wine.  I  wUl  let  them  return.  They 
wiH  come,  if  it  be  but  to  see  that  their  prisoner 
is  safe.  Perhaps,  too,  they  may  linger  in  the 
ehapel  ;**  and  he  resumed  his  seat ;  arid,  taking 
up  a  book  of  prayer,  eontimied  to  read  for  seve- 
ral minutes. 

**  Would  they  would  come,*'  be  nrannured 
at  length.  "  Helen  said  Estoc  would  reCnm  for 
her  at  three,  and  it  cannot  be  far  short  of  that 
hour.** 

But  the  tumultuous  feelings  wfaieh  had  been 
lately  busy  i#  his  bosom  had  filled  the  last  hour 
with  so  many  thoughts,  that  time  had  lost  ail 
power  of  measuring  them,  and  the  etook  struck 
two  as  the  words  were  on  his  lips.  The  next 
moment,  the  door  leading  to  the  chapel  opened 
suddenly,  and  the  man  Martin  entered  %vith  a 
salver,  bearing  some  foiKi  and  wine.  His  eye 
instantly  gttnoed  to  the  priest ;  but  the  quiet 
attitude  in  which  h^  sat,  with  the  book  upon 
his  knee^  satisfied  the  servant  that  all  was  se- 
cure ;  and,  placing  the  provisions  on  a  table,  he 
was  about  to  retire,  when  j^her  Walter  stop- 
ped him,  saying,  **  Pray,  do  yoa  know — and,  if 
so,  may  you  tell  me--what  is  the  eause  of  this 
conduct  of  Madame  de  Chaxeul  1  I  would  b< 
glad  to  think  that,  either  through  some  error 
or  at  the  instigation  of  some  malevolent  person 
she  has  committed  this  outrage,  and  not  fron 
mer^  caprice  aad  waoton  passion.** 

"  Oh  no,  father !"  replied  the  man  ;  "  but  i* 
seems  you  sent  one  of  our  peo|>le  to  Chaaeul  foi 
a  b(H>k  in  her  name.  I  know  not  much  about 
it ;  but  1  believe  Pierre  went  and  told  her  what 
he  had  heard— so  one  of  the  girls  said."     " 

"A  mighty  ofienoel"  observed  the  priest, 
gravely,  **  and  a  reasonable  cause  for  an  act 
which  she  will  repent  to  the  last  day  of  life. 
Heaven  gmntshe  may  net  regret  it  even  longer:" 
and,  thus  saying,  he  eommenoed  readmg  the 
book  again. 

'*  Why,*'  rejoined  the  roan,  willing  to  justify 
his  raisiresst  and,  through  her,  himself,  "  she 
feared,  I  faney,  that  you  were  inclined  to  med- 
dle with  some  of  her  plans,  and  she  is  not  fond 
of  seeing  them  marred.*' 

*♦  God  will  mar  them  if  they  be  evil,'^  replied 
the  priest,  **  and  no  one  can  mar  them  if  it  b« 
His  will  that  they  should  succeed.  But  'tis 
well,  my  son.  'tis  well :  good  night  !'* 

•*  Good-night,  father  !'*  answered  the  servant, 
and  left  him,  taking  Uie  same  precaution  as  be- 
fore of  turning  the  lock  and  withdrawing  the 
key,  lest  any  one  should  open  the  door  from  the 
side  of  the  chapel.  Father  Walter  instantly 
rose,  and  put  his  ear  to  a  small  round  hole,  like 
the  mouth  of  a  tube,  at  the  side  of  the  door. 
The  servant's  steps  were  distinctly  heard  pass- 
ing down  the  nave  of  the  chapel,  and  than  sud- 
denly became  faint  as  they  issu^  ft>rtli  into  the 
court.  The  priest  listennl  for  a  moment  lon- 
ger, but  no  other  sound  was  heard. 
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CHAPTER  XXXr. 


Thi  morning  broke  clear  and  fair;  a  few 
light  clouds  indeed  bung  about  the  eastern  sky, 
but  only  sufficient  to  catch  the  raya  of  the  rising 
ftun,  and  gather  them  together  in  a  more  intense 
glow.  But  these  were  soon  dispersed,  and  the 
sky  beamed,  within  five  minutes  after  the  break 
of  dawn,  in  clear  and  unclouded  beauty.  Those 
clouds,  however,  were  still  hanging  over  the 
verge  of  heaven,  and  not  above  half  the  disc  of 
the  orb  of  light  showed  itself  above  the  horizon, 
when  the  Marquis  de  Chazeul,  full  dressed,  left 
his  own  apartments  and  hurried  to  those  of  his 
mother.  As  he  went,  the  sound  of  a  hunting 
born  was  borne  upon  the  wind  to  his  ear,  and, 
pausing  (br  a  moment,  with  all  that  fierce,  tena- 
cious jealousy  of  the  rights  of  the  chase  which 
was  entertained  by  the  old  feudal  nobles  of 
France,  he  mutterod,  **  It  must  be  a  bold  man, 
or  well  accompanied,  to  hunt  so  near  the  chateau 
de  Marzay.  This  must  be  seen  to  ;"  and,  stri- 
ding on,  he  entered  his  mother^s  anteroom  with 
▼ery  little  respect  for  the  half-completed  toilet 
of  her  maids. 

The  marchioness  was  still  in  bed ;  but,  ac- 
cording to  the  custom  of  the  day,  she  made  no 
scruple  of  admitting  any  one  who  came  in  that 
situation,  and  her  son  was  speedily  at  her  bed- 
side. '*  Well,  Chazeul,"  she  said,  with  a  shrewd 
smi^,  **  the  thing  is  done,  I  find ;  but  tell  me  all 
about  it.    You  did  not  disturb  her,  I  suppose  1'* 

**No,*'  answered  Chazeul,  **I  found  every- 
thkg  as  still  as  death,  and  so  I  left  it.  I  might 
have  been  tempted,  indeed,  to  look  in  between 
the  curtains,  if]  had  had  light  enough  to  see  my 
fair  bride  as  she  lay  slumbering.  I  was  afraid 
she  might  wake,  too." 

'*  No  great  matter  if  she  had,"  replied  Madame 
de  Chazeul.  "  The  priest  was  not  in  his  cham- 
ber, and  the  girl  Blanchette  would  have  been 
discreet." 

"  I  don't  know  that,"  replied  Chazeul. 

"  You  don't  know  what  1"  demanded  the  mar- 
chioness. 

**  I  don't  know  that  you  are  right  in  either  the 
one  or  the  other,"  answered  her  son  ;  '*  for,  as 
I  went  in,  I  certainly  heard  a  noise  in  the  next 
room,  as  if  some  one  were  locking  the  door,  and 
there  was  a  light,  too,  came  through  the  key- 
hole, 'i'hen,  as  to  Blanchette,  she  seemed  to 
be  seized  with  a  sudden  fit  of  perverseness.  It 
cost  me  a  full  hour  and  a  hundred  lies  to  per- 
suade her  to  do  as  she  was  bid." 

'*  The  hour's  time  was  a  loss,"  observed  his 
sweet  mother;  "as  to  the  lies,  that  was  no 
great  expense.  They  are  money  easily  coined. 
But  I  will  teach  that  girl  obedience  before  I 
have  done  with  her.  The  hussy  !  it  was  but  to 
enhance  the  price.  The  priest  in  his  nwm  ! — 
ay,  so  he  mij^ht  be.  Now  I  recollect,  he  was 
wandering  about  at  that  hour.  And  now,  my 
dearly  beloved  son,  between  you  and  me,  your 
absence  for  ilie  next  two  or  three  hours  might 
be  more  advantageous  than  your  presence.  I 
have  got  to  communicate  your  delinquency,  you 
know,  to  my  good  brother  De  Liancourt:  in 
in  other  words,  to  tell  him — ay,  and  prove  to 
him,  too,  that  you  have  been  seen  creeping  in 
and  out  of  fair  Rose's  chamber  at  midnight,  and 
it  is  ten  to  one  that  his  first  indignation  falls 
tfpon  you.    That  most  have  time  to  cool  before 


you  make  your  appearance,  and  in  the  mean  time- 
there  is  plenty  to  be  done." 

**  Oh  I  can  find  occupation,"  replied  Chazenl. 
*'  There  are  men  hunting  in  the  forest,  and  I 
should  much  like  to  see  wtio  they  may  be.  I 
will  mount  and  take  some  half  dozen  men  with 
me  to  reconnoitre  ;  and  if  I  do  not  find  them 
too  strong,  I  will  hunt  them  as  fiercely  as 
ever  they  chased  deer." 

"  Take  care  of  ambuscades,"  replied  the  mar- 
chioness. *'No,  no,  Chazeul:  better  leave 
them  alone  till  aAer  the  wedding.  We  have  got 
•iber  things  to  do.  We  must  have  a  priest  to 
bury  the  dead  and  marry  the  living." 

*'How  so  V  exclaimed  Chazeul,  in  some  ear* 
prise ;  "  is  not  Father  Walter  here  1" 

"  Ay,  he  is  here,"  answered  the  marchk^ness, 
**  but  I  suspect  the  good  man  is  not  well  enough, 
to  appear  before  noon." 

She  spoke  with  a  meaning  smile,  and  her 
son  demanded,  **  What  is  it  you  mean,  mother 
of  mine  1    There  is  something  in  your  eye." 

*'  Nothing  but  rheum,"  rejoined  the  marchi- 
oness.   *'  However,  if  you  needs  mast  know,  Fa-  . 
ther  Walter  has  discovered  your  folly  with  his 
niece  Helen.    That  is  all." 

**  Pardie !"  exclaimed  Chazeul,  "  what  is  to^ 
be  done  now  1" 

"  Nothing,"  answered  the  marchioness.  "  \ 
have  provided  for  him.  He  is  sick,  you  know 
He  is  ill,  and  unable  to  leave  his  chamber  till 
alter  the  wedding.    Let  that  suffice,  my  son." 

'*  It  will  suffice  for  me,  my  most  sagacious- 
mother,"  replied  Chneul,  "  but  wiU  it  suffice 
for  others !" 

'*  As  I  will  manage  it,"  said  Madame  de  Cha- 
zeul. **  At  all  events,  it  was  the  only  step  to 
be  taken  without  making  him  sick  indeed,  and 
that  I  had  no  time  to  consider.  But  it  seems,  that 
last  night,  after  all  the  world  were  steeping  but 
you,  and  I,  and  half  a  dozen  others,  he  thought 
fit  to  send  my  page  Philip  to  Chazeul,  to  bring 
a  book  of  Huurs  belonging  to  the  giri  Heten  from 
her  room,  and  in  my  name,  too !  What  is  in  it 
I  know  not,  hut  I  shall  soon  see.  I  trust,  Cha- 
zeul, you  have  not  been  fool  enongh  to  write 
anything  in  the  book,  but  if  you  have,  that  fire 
must  prove  your  friend,  and  conceal  your  stu- 
pidity. The  same  element  has  proved  service- 
able to  you  before ;  for  never  did  a  green  boy  at 
college  put  himself  more  completely  in  the  power 
of  an  artful  courtezan,  than  you  did,  by  your 
pastoral  epistles,  in  the  power  of  Helen  de  la 
Tremblade.  However,  if  they  can  decipher 
smoke  and  ashes,  they  may  prove  the  contract : 
if  not,  it  is  dissolved." 

Nicholas  de  Chazeul  winced  under  the  inflic- 
tion. He  was  not  one  to  bear  easily  the  charge 
of  folly  even  from  his  mother.  Vice  she  might 
have  charged  him  with  at  will ;  sin,  crime,  be 
would  easily  have  borne ;  but  weakness,  fool- 
ishness, were  accusations  against  which  all  ihe 
vanity  of  his  heart  took  arms;  and  his  cheek 
grew  red,  his  brow  heavy,  while  he  answered, 
**  Perhaps  not  so  stupid  as  you  think,  madam. 
It  was  necessary  to  keep  the  girl  quiet.  I  wrote 
nothing  in  any  book,  however ;  and  perhaps, 
after  all,  you  may  yourself  be  deceived,  and  the 
priest  know  nothing  about  it." 

Madame  de  Chazeul  shook  her  head,  replying, 
"  Too  surely  !  I  have  been  guilty  of  a  lolly  as 
well  as  you,  boy,  and  gave  way  to  anger  whca 
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T  sboald  haTe  dealt  more  patientlj.  What  ia 
done,  howeTor,  ia  done,  and  the  only  thing  that 
lemained  waa  for  roe  to  oore  one  sharp  act  by 
another.  Bat  let  qs  talk  no  more  of  these  roat- 
tera.  There  lies  the  priest,  and  there  he  roust 
Be  tiU  yon  are  married.  I  will  deal  with  yoar 
node  and  sweet  Mademoiselle  Rose,  and  you 
moat  do  yoor  part." 

**  And,  pray,  will  yoar  sagacity  let  ma  know 
'What  my  part  is  to  be  1**  asked  Chazeul ;  for  be 
it  remarked  that  he  always  spoke  in  a  some- 
"What  jesting  and  irreverent  tone  to  hia  excel- 
itnt  parent,  eren  while  he  was  moat  implicitly 
following  her  impulses. 

*'  It  ia  an  easy  one,  my  son,**  replied  the  mar- 
ebioneaa.  "First,  you  must  go  down  to  the 
▼iDage,  and  engage  the  cur6  to  come  up  hither 
Ibr  the  doable  duty  that  is  to  be  performed. 
There  ia  the  old  man  to  be  bnrled — that  had 
lietter  take  place  at  nine ;  and  then  there  is  the 
Toang  man  to  be  married,  which  must  be  done 
4>efore  noon.  He  will,  of  course,  speak  of  Fa- 
ther Walter,  and  say  it  ia  his  office  to  buiy  or 
marry  aU  that  die  of  the  line  of  Liancourt ;  that 
be  has  special  rights  and  pHvileges  in  the  chapel 
of  Manay  with  which  none  can  interfere,  and 
more  to  the  same  purpose ;  but  then  you  must 
pat  on  a  sad  and  solemn  face,  and  answer  that 
the  good  father  was  to  haye  performed  both 
oeiemmiies,  but  that  this  last  night,  by  too  much 
matching,  prayer,  and  lasting  1^  the  corpse,  he 
ia»  iaHen  grieftofBAf  ill,  and  has  taken  to  his 
ied.  Doubtless  be  will  wish  to  see  him  when 
lie  oooiea  op  here,  between  the  funeral  and  the 
wedding ;  bat  Father  Walter  can  get  some  re- 
#eBhtog  sleep  about  that  time,  and  *twoohl  be  a 
atn  to  wike  him.** 

Cbaseol  laughttd.  *<  Too  tr^  armed  at  all 
pointa,  I  aee,"  he  anawered ;  *'  but  if,  a/ter  all, 
jiose  aboold  abdw  her  reftaetory  spirit  at  the 
udtar,  it  wfll  theit  be  matier  of  regret,  and  difB- 
401^  too^  tbas  we  have  not  some  one  in  our  in- 
lefest  lo  go  on  quietly  witt^  ihe  serrice,  without 
banag  tmy  tea  earn  for  objeotiona." 

'*Aa  to  the  ngnt/*  said  the  marchioness, 
^  that  la  soon  swept  away.  Hiere  was  no  way 
of  avaidiag  wha^  haa  been  done.  I  know  Father 
Waker;  aaA  with  IAd,  when  onee  his  interests 
4m  appoaad  t»  yaora,  there  ia  no  way  of  dealing 
bat  hy  fitnm  agninal  wit.  We  are  all  very  de  v- 
«r»  Cfaazeol,  aad  by  aacperienee  of  the  world  we 
gam  a  eeiSaiii  degree  of  skill,  like  that  of  a 
ifiHagoquask^aalver;  but  a  priest  has  a  regular 
«daaattoa  ia  outwitttag  all  the  world,  and  a  di- 
pkuna  to  te it*  Thtnnr  the  difficulty,  the  cur6 
ii  a  good  jAaa,  an  aaceHent  good  man.  Let  him 
speak  flD'me,.  and  J  will  give  him  such  reasons 
$K  thiiycil^it  bast  Mwiesaoisall^  d*Albret  should 
le  yoar  wife,  that  be  ^ifrMI  miike  yon  one,  wheth- 
er ahe  saya '  yea'  ar  ^noi*  1  warrant.** 

**  WeH,  aU  tfaia  wttl  ocetfpf  but  a  short  space," 
aaawered  Cbaxeoi;  **  aad,  therefore,  if  I  am  to 
be  out  of  my  ttncWb  wiy  till  hia  passion  be 
cooled,  pray  tell  me  k^yoor  cabalistic  art  when 
I  may  cateak^e  that  his  ridnlty  will  be  safe, 
^  i  kaow  net  that  I  can  play  my  part  with  him 
aa  w<9ll  as  I  did  with  our  fair  Rose  yesterday.** 

*'  Ay !  yoa  did  that  well,*'  rejoined  his  moth- 
er, with  an  approving  nad  i  "  but  you  must  not 
be  back  till  near  eleven,  or  if  you  be,  you  must 
keep  yeor  ohamber,  aa  if  afraid  to  appear. 
When  J4n  do,  you  must  be  mighty  penitent  *, 
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hear  all  his  censure  with  deep  humility;  ex- 
press your  grief  in  broken  words  and  sentences, 
that  mean  more  than  they  say;  never  deny 
your  crime,  but  plead  tempution.  That  will  be 
all  easily  done  when  the  first  storm  has  blown 
over,  especially  when  you  are  there  ready  to 
make  the  best  atonement  in  your  power  for  any 
wrong  you  may  have  done  the  lady*s  reputation. 
What  can  be  expected  more  1  But  there  is  one 
thingmore  to  be  considered.  That  old  marau- 
der, Estoc,  was  still  at  the  vUlage  yesterday.  I 
like  it  not;  I  know  not  what  be  wants:  you 
must  be  on  your  guard !  He  may  have  designs 
we  know  not  of.  He  certainly  aided  De  Mon- 
tigni  and  Rose  in  their  escape.  He  may  think 
Nicholas  de  Chaseul  a  prize  worth  keeping  in 
his  handa— a  oomfortabje  hostage  lor  her  mar- 
riage with  the  boy  he  loves  so  well.  Before 
you  venture  into  the  village,  send  down  and  see 
if  he  be  still  there,  and  if  he  be,  have  the  cur^ 
brought  up  to  you :  but  go  not  too  near." 

**  Oh,  I  fear  him  not  !**  replied  Chazeul ;  "  be 
would  never  dare  to  draw  a  sword  against  me, 
under  the  very  walls  of  Marzay.  No  fear,  no 
fear,  dear  mother.  But  I  will  be  cautious  for 
the  present  The  men  of  Chazeul  must  soon 
be  back,  if  all  their  throata  be  not  cut,  as,  by  my 
faith,  I  am  tempted  to  think  they  must  be,  by 
their  long  stay;  and  when  they  return,  I  wifl 
drive  the  old  wolf  out  of  his  lair  at  the  lance's 
point.  I  have  not  forgotten  him.  But  the 
delay  of  these  men  puzzles  me.  They  had 
strict  orders  to  return  as  soon  as  a  battle  was 
lost  or  won.** 

**  They  may  have  been  driven  back  with  May- 
enne  across  the  Seine,**  replied  Madame  de 
Chazeul,  "  or  towards  Houdan  and  Versailles, 
and  are  not  able  to  force  their  way  across.  Be- 
sides, you  know  the  Bailli  loves  adventures, 
and  is  not  unfbnd  of  plunder.  He  may  have 
aome  private  enterprise  in  hand.*' 

Chazeul  shut  his  lips  close.  **  He  shall  pay 
for  it  if  he  have  negledted  my  commands  at  a 
moment  of  need  for  any  scheme  of  his  own,"  he 
said.  ^  But  I  will  go,  good  mother,  and  leave 
you  to  your  devices.  Fear  not  for  me ;  I  will 
take  good  care  ;'*  and,  thus  saying,  he  lelV  her 
to  pursue  her  tortuous  plans  to  their  consum- 
mation. 

He  himself  was  soon  upon  his  horse's  back, 
and  down  the  slope ;  but,  ere  he  kwt  sight  of 
the  protecting  walls  of  the  castle,  he  sent  for- 
ward one  of  the  men  who  followed  him  to  in- 
quire whether  Estoc  and  his  party  were  still  in 
the  village,  riding  slowly  on  with  the  rest.  The 
attendant  returned  in  about  ten  minutes,  bring- 
ing intelligence  that  the  place  was  clear. 

*' Monsieur  Estoc,'*  he  said,  '*  marched  this 
morning  an  hour  before  daylight,  having,  it 
seems,  received  tidings  in  the  night  which  hur- 
ried his  departure.  The  cottager  whom  I  spoke 
with  told  me  that  he  believed  those  tidings 
were,  that'some  bands  were  coming  up  from 
the  side  of  Charires." 

"  The  Bailli  and  our  own  people,  on  my  life  !** 
replied  Chazeul,  **or  he  would  not  have  har- 
ried away  so  soon.  Which  way  did  he  go?  1 
will  have  him  pursued  if  they  arrive  in  time." 

**- Towards  Mortagne,*'  answered  the  servant ; 
<*  at  least  so  the  man  said.*' 

'*  Did  you  hear  aught  of  these  banters  1"  de- 
manded his  master. 
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"They  did  not  pass  through  the  village,  sir,'* 
was  the  reply,  ''but  they  were  seen  upon  the 
edge  of  the  wood  hy  some  of  the  people,  and 
seemed  somewhat  strong  in  numbers  "  j 

^   "Then  we  must  be  strong  ourselves  before] 
we  deal  with  them,'*  observed  his  master,  and  i 
I  ode  on  straight  to  the  priest's  house  in  the  ■ 
village.     He  found  the  worthy  euro  at  the  dimr : 
of  his  dwelling — a  stout,  round  faced,  well-fed; 
ecclesiastic  ;  and,  as  so  often  happens  in  life, ' 
none  of  the  objections  or  difficulties,  against 
which  answers  had  been  prepared,  were  made. 
The  priest  merely  expn-ssed  his  sorrow  that 
Failier  Walter,  his  reverend  friend,  was  unwell ; 
and,  knowing  that  both  at  funerals  and  mar- 
riages much  j^ood  eating  and  drinking  seldom 
failed  to  take  place,  he  agreed  to  perform  both 
ceremonies  with  equal  pleasure. 

Well  was  it  for  the  Marquis  de  Chazeul  thai 
Estoc  was  not  aware  of  his  visit  to  the  village, 
for  the  old  soldier  was  not  as  far  off  as  he  ima- 
gined ;  and  had  he  known  that  such  a  prey  was 
near,  it  might  have  been  long  before  the  walls 
of  Marzay  had  seen  their  lord's  nephew  within 
them  again. 


CHAPTER  XXXir. 

Satisfied  that  the  presence  of  Helen  de  la 
Treinblade  in  the  chateau  had  not  been  dis- 
covered. Father  Walter  sat  in  the  sacristy  with- 
out any  effort  to  quit  it,  although  as  the  reader 
must  have  divined  from  his  words,  it  was  in  his 
power  80  to  do,  notwithstanding  all  the  precau- 
tions of  Madame  dc  ChazeuPs  servants  to  pre- 
vent him.  I  had  wellnigh  said  that  he  sat  there 
calmly ;  for  the  exterior  was  so  tranquil  and 
still,  that  it  was  requisite  to  look  into  his  heart 
ere  one  conld  fancy  that  there  was  anything 
but  repose  within.  Calm!  Oh,  no!  There, 
ail  was  agitated  and  turbulent.  The  cltar  pre- 
cision of  his  thoughts,  indeed,  soon  gained  their 
ascendancy  ;  and  the  plan  was  speedily  laid  out 
for  meeting  the  difficulties  of  the  moment,  for 
overconnng  the  obstacles  presented  to  him,  fur 
thwarting  the  schemes  of  his  adversaries.  AH 
confusion  of  mere  idea  was  speedily  swept 
away :  but  luuch  was  still  Jed  behind  ;  and  that 
which  did  remain  was  the  turouH  of  conflicting 
passions,  the  struggle  between  strong  convic- 
tions and  habitual  feelings*. 

All  that  had  taken  place  within  the  last  few 
hours  had  worked  an  extraordinary  change  in 
the  sensations  of  Walter  de  la  Tremblade. 
New  perceptions  had  forced  themselves  upon 
him,  both  in  regard  to  his  own  heart,  and  to  the 
conduct  and  views  of  others.  If  I  have  at  all 
succeeded  in  conveying  to  the  reader  a  Just 
view  of  his  character,  it  must  have  been  already 
made  clear  that  he  was  a  man  in  whom  strong 
passions  and  great  powers  of  mind  had  been 
bowed  down  by  the  influence  of  the  peculiar  reli- 
gious doctrines  of  the  church  to  which  be  belong- 
ed— doctrines  false  and  evil,  it  is  true— princi- 
ples which,  in  many  instances  besides  his  own, 
prostituted  the  highest  qualities  and  most  bril- 
liant talents  to  the  support  of  an  institution 
raised  upon  error,  cemented  by  falsch(N)d,  cov- 
ered  over  with  crime  ;  but  still  his  devotion  had 
been  aincere  and  strong.     He  had  believed  all 


that  his  church  told  him  ;  he  liad  given  up 
thought  and  judgment  to  her  ;  his  own  passions, 
desires,  and  feelin;;s  had  been  fused  into  her 
purposes;  and,  if  they  ever  wt^re  mdivnludlly 
brought  into  action,  il  was  in  the  course  which 
t\\v.  liad  fixed  for  them. 

But,  as  I  have  said,  a  change  hud  now  come 
over  him  ;  the  deep  well  oftiie  heart's  slnrngrst 
emotit)ns  had  been  opened  ;  the  stream  had 
gushed  lorlh  in  a  torrent ;  and  many  of  the  de- 
lusions which  had  encumberetl  the  way  of  his 
understanding  had  been  swept  away.  Many, 
but  not  all.  The  slern  aliachmcnt  to  the  Church 
of  Koine,  and  the  blind  huhtiiisbion  to  all  her 
dogmas,  which  had  taught  him  to  believe  that 
those  who  allempted  to  try  her  doctrines  even 
by  the  words  of  Christ  himself  were  worthy  of 
naught  but  persecutiiin  and  uunislunent,  had 
been  brought  into  contest  with  his  love  for  her 
on  whom  all  his  tendeiest  alTections  had  cen- 
tred— for  her  whom  he  had  looked  upon  from 
infancy  as  his  child  ;  and  they  had  given  way. 
He  felt  that  he  had  been  led  wrung;  be  had 
learned  that  ambition  and  the  love  o(  domina- 
tion were  part  of  the  creed  of  Rome,  and  that, 
in  obeying  her  fiery  dictates,  he  had  supported 
with  his  whole  strength  the  wicked  and  the 
base  against  the  gitod  and  noble.  He  had  learo* 
cd  it  by  his  own  sorrows ;  and  although,  per- 
haps, he  had  in  some  degree  perceived  it  before, 
and  had  believed  that  it  was  only  justifiable  to 
do  so,  for  the  great  object  of  the  defeuoe  of  Uie 
Church,  the  anguish  of  his  heart  now  made  him 
comprehend  that  the  dreadful  dogma,  *'  the  end 
jusiiHes  the  means,"  is  always  lalsa,  and  that 
there  is  no  truth  hut  in  the  apostle's  own  words, 
'*  thou  Shalt  not  do  evU  that  good  may  come  of 
it." 

Many  another  feeling,  many  ao<ilher  concla- 
sion,  on  which  we  cannot  pause,  rose  in  Waller 
de  la  Tremblade's  huart  and  mind ;  and  regret, 
and  self-reproach,  and  the  dread  of  being  hiir* 
ried  by  the  torrent  of  pat>sions  and  ciroum* 
stances  into  sin  and  crime,  agitated  him  dread- 
fully. The  truth  and  fervour  of  hia  religioua- 
feelings  remained  liie  &ame.  Even  his  attach* 
ment  to  the  Church  in  whose  tenets  be  bad 
been  educated  was  unchanged,  altJioagh  be  ad- 
mitted that  man's  vices  and  prejudices  had  ob- 
scured and  perverted  her  real  dogmas.  B|r  her 
he  was  resolved  to  abide ;  but  he  deteroUaed, 
at  the  same  time  to  remove  himself  forevor  from 
the  temptations  to  evU  to  which  he  Wd  bMor 
hitherto  exposed ;  and  the  conclusion  to  which 
he  came,  in  the  end,  was  expressed  by  words 
which  he  muttered  to  himself:  *'  I  wdl  Cake  no 
farther  part  in  this  horrible  strife;  I  will  hot 
frustrate  the  wicked  arts  of  this  bad  woman  and 
her  base  son,  and  then,  in  some  far  and  rigid 
monastery,  wear  out  the  rest  of  life  in  prayer." 
The  time  seemed  short ;  for,  of  all  the  many 
terrible  struggles  that  take  place  within  th# 
breast  o(  man,  there  is  none  so  full  of  rapid  cow 
tent  ion  as  when  the  first  convictions  force  them- ' 
selves  upi>n  us  that  all  our  previous  course  has 
been  one  grand  error;  and  when  the  acts  on 
which  we  have  prided  ourselves,  the  wisdom 
that  has  made  us  vain,  the  vigour  that  has 
proved  weakness,  the  prudence  that  we  have 
I  found  folly,  the  penetration  that  has  been  bat 
.  blindness,  the  meanness  of  our  ambition,  and 
I  the  darkness  of  our  light,  stand  revealed  in  their 
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and  Afonoity,  ander  the  bright 
(  of  religioQs  troth.  He  ooiriii  have  gone 
00  tbiokiog  thus  for  hours,  and  they  woald  have 
seemed  but  as  a  mtmieiit.  The  clock  at  length 
airuok  three ;  and  the  bell  was  attll  vibrating, 
wbea  the  aouod  of  an  opening  door  was  heard. 
Md  ihen  a  step.  The  look  close  npon  his  right 
hand  was  theo  Uimed,  and  tbe  next  instaat  Es- 
too  stiiod  before  him. 

^*Ahl  MonsieftT  de  la  TremUade/'  said  tbe 
old  soWier,  ^'ara  yoa  faerel  Have  yoa  seen 
jinir  niece !" 

"  I  have,"  answered  Waller  de  la  IVemblade, 
taking  bis  tnmd  aod  pressing  il  with  strong 
raMitiua  in  bo  own.  **  I  hanre,  and  I  know  all. 
I>eeply,  dee^y,  my  old  friend,  do  I  thank  you 
&»r  yoar  ^Kherly  kindness  to  my  poor  girl.  God 
wM  Mess  jrtm  Ibr  it:  God  will  reward  yoa,  if 
not  here,  hereafter.  I  bate  aa  time  however, 
to  Oder  you  tlUnks  aueb  as  are  your  due." 

^l  waai  no  tlMiiks,  good  father,*'  replied 
Estoc.  '*  I  prooiised  the  good  man  who  is  dead 
tbece,**  and  be  pointed  to  the  chapel,  '*  to  be  a 
lather  to  her ;  aod  as  k>ng  as  old  Estoo  lives, 
she  sbaU  never  want  an  arm  to  strike  fof  her, 
and  a  home  to  receive  heR  Where  is  she  1  I 
b(^  yciu  have  roc  been  harsh  with  bei^— " 

The  priest  shook  bis  head  with  a  melancholy 
smile.  *-  Harsh  with  ksr  /**  besaid.  **  No,  God 
forbid.  She  is  with  Mademoiselle  D*Albret.  But 
DOW  listea  to  me,  Estoc,  and  let  us  take  counsel 
to^sifaer  refaidingwbatiatobedoMk  You  see 
BM  here  a  prisoner.*' 

^  Ha  !*'  cried  Esloe,  "  a  prisoner  1  Hew  is 
tbatr 

*«  I  vdl  (eU  yoQ,**  answered  the  priest ;  *<  but 
anderataod,  it  is  but  a  prisoner  in  appearanee. 
Tbey  think  I  am  ao,  but  that  strong  door, 
tboagh  locked  and  double  lodced,  wotdd  melt 
away  at  my  touch  as  if  h  were  thin  air.  But 
there  is  much  for  you  to  learn  ;  dark  deeds  are 
going  oo  within  these  walls,  which  most  be  pre- 
vented. Firtt,  however,'  there  is  an  enterprise 
wbiob  yoo  most  aebieve,  oonneoted  with  my  con- 
ioeaaent  here.  From  Helenas  words,  I  discov- 
ered sooie  two  boura  ago  that  there  is,  in  a  book 
of  Hours  tying  in  her  chamber  at  Ohazeul,  the 
oaljr  letter  ted  uoborBed  by  that  incarnate  fiend, 
Jaequelioe  de  Ohaxeol.  If  Helen's  aeeoont  be 
r^fat,  that  tetter  amounts  to  what  they  call  in 
the  Freneb  low  a  promise— per  fMroles  defithtre, 
between  her  and  NKbolas  de  Cbaceul — In  itself 
an  abscrtote  bar  to  his  marriage  with  any  one 
els«.  I  Instantly  MNwed  the  page  of  the  mar- 
sh ioaeao,  aad  aent  him  otTdn  horseback  to  bring 
tbe  book.** 

•*  I  saw  him  ge,'*  replied  Estoc.  *'  He  passed 
me  as  I  lay  waiting  under  tbe  bushes  at  the  bot- 
ttcn  of  tbe  hilt*' 

**Tben  he  is  tale  so  (br,'*  replied  the  priest. 
**  H  aefnoDs,  however,  that  the  man  who  lies  in 
tlia  same  room,  white  pretending  to  be  asleep, 
overbesfd  our  words,  and  conveyed  the  tidings 
to  his  intstresa.  She  sent  her  men  to  place  me 
•in  ccmfiaement,  and  will,  beyond  all  doubt,'cauBe 
tb«  boy  to  be  brought  to  her  on  his  return,  aod 
bum  the  paper.  Yoo  muat  undertake  to  stop 
him  by  the  way,  aod  to  obtain  that  preciou9 
d«ieaRM>ou** 

**'  Tb«t  wiB  be  easily  done,**  replied  Estoc. 
••  I  will  set  about  it  instantly." 

**  But  tbePB  is  more  te  be  eqnsiderad,  rnueh 


more,'*  rejoined  the  priest.  **  Tbe  boy  roust  be 
instructed  to  carry  the  book  on  to  his  mistress 
afler  you  have  taken  possession  of  the  letter 
you  wrfl  find  among  its  pages.  He  nHist  be  tuid 
lo  say  nothing  of  his  having  been  stopped,  but 
to  give  it  to  her  <)<iietly,  as  if  he  had  but  gone 
and  returned  ;  lor  the  only  way  to  deal  with  that 
wooun  is  to  conceal  from  her  closely  your  irr^ 
tentiona  and  your  power,  or  she  will  ever  have 
ready  a  plan  to  frustrate  you." 

"  I  may  tell  him,"  replied  Estoc,  **  but  will  ha 
obey!" 

'*  I  think  he  will,"  answered  thd  priest.  ♦*  I 
pkraed  him  with  the  marebioness.  To  me  he, 
owes  his  whole  education.  He  has  ever  shown 
himself  attached  with  boyish  devotion  to  my  poor 
Helen ;  aad  she  teHs  me  chat,  in  the  hour  at  her 
indignity  and  shame,  he  merited  a  Wow  from  his 
fieroa  mistress  by  showing  her  an  act  of  kind* 
ness.  If  he  be  but  told  that  he  must  do  thts  for 
the  sake  of  Helen  de  la  Tremblade,  I  ibel  suro 
he  wiH,  at  every  risk." 

*'  Write  it  down,  write  it  down,"  said  Estoc, 
dipping  a  pea  in  the  ink  that  stood  upon  the  ta- 
ble, and  holding  it  to  the  priest  '« He  will  be- 
lieve your  word  sooner  than  mine.** 

Walter  de  la  Tremblade  took  tbe  pen  and 
wrote :  **  Philip  de  Picheau,  I  beseech  you.  if 
you  have  any  regard  for  him  who  protected  yoa 
in  childhood  and  in  youth,  or  for  your  poor  friend 
Helen  de  la  Tremblade,  to  give  up  the  book 
which  yon  are  bringing  to  Monsieur  Estoc, 
whom  you  have  often  seen  and  know  well,  U> 
let  bim  take  from  it  that  which  he  thinks  fit, 
and  then  to  carry  on  tbe  volume  of  Hours  to 
Madame  de  Chazeul,  without  telling  her  that 
you  have  beea  stopped  by  the  way.  I  beg  of 
you,  also,  to  fbltew  entirely  the  directions  of 
Monsieur  Estoc,  if  you  would  merit  my  regard 
aad  save  Mademoiselle  de  la  Tremblade  from 
deep  grief--perhaps  from  death.*' 

He  signed  his  name,  and  gave  the  paper  to 
Estoc,  saying,  in  a  coafideot  tone,  **  He  will 
do  it." 

"  And  bow  am  I  to  act  when  I  have  got  thfs 
letterV*  asbed  Estoc. 

"  Ay,  that  is  tbe  question  !'*  replied  the  priest. 
**  As  yet  yoo  do  not  know  all  these  peopled  in- 
tentions, and  it  ia  neeesaary  that  you  should  be 
informed  of  all,  in  order  that  you  should  be  pre- 
pared fbr  whatever  H  may  be  necessary  to  do. 
Yoa  are  resolute  and  fearless,  I  know,  and  have 
before  now  done  muoh  with  small  means  and  a 
strong  hand.  You  may  be  called  upon,  before 
many  hours  are  over,  to  use  the  sword  in  de- 
fence of  right  and  justice." 

**  That  I  am  quite  ready  to  do,**  replied  Estoo. 
"  It  is  but  wiles  and  icunning  I  fear,  for  there  I  am 
no  match  for  your  good  marchionesa.  But  let  me 
hear,  father,  what  are  her  plans  and  purposeal*^ 

"These,**  answered  Walter  de  la  Tremblade. 
"  Some  of  them  I  have  already  frustrated  ;  but 
I  know  that,  failint  these,  she  will  have  recourse 
to  foree  to  effect  the  manisge  of  her  base  son 
with  Mademoiselle  D*AIbret,  f<ir  she  has  built 
up  a  scheme  fbr  his  aggrandisement  whicb 
nothing  will  make  her  abandon  but  death. 
Even  perhaps  his  pre-contract  with  Helen  she 
will  attempt  to  pass  over  by  bold  suthority  ;" 
and  he  proceeded  succinctly  to  display  to  the 
eyes*  of  Estoo  the  whole  plans  and  purpoaes  of 
Madame  de  Chazeul. 
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**  But  will  Monsieur  de  Liancoiirt  consent  1" 
txclaimed  Estuc.  "  He  is  honest  at  heart — ^I 
believe,  on  m%  life,  he  wishes  well." 

**  But  he  is  weak,"  replied  the  priest ;  "  weak 
as  the  water  of  the  stream,  which  may  be  turn- 
ed by  art  whithersoever  we  will ;  yet  when  bent 
in  &  particular  course,  and  concentrated  within 
a  narrow  channel,  moves  mighty  machines,  and 
carries  all  before  it.  He  is  now  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  this  woman.  I  am  no  longer  near 
bim  to  guide  him  and  to  counteract  her,  and  you 
will  see  that  he  will  do  her  bidding,  like  a  ser- 
Tant  or  a  dog." 

**  Force  against  force,  then,"  answered  Es- 
toc,  **  and  I  think  myself  well  justified  in  using 
the  means  I  possess  to  bring  my  men  in  hither. 
The  passage  through  the  wall  between  the  two 
Uoors  will  hold  us  all,  for  we  are  not  so  many  as 
I  could  wish ;  but  I  will  be  ready  to  appear  at 
the  first  sign.'* 

**  How  many  are  youl"  asked  the  priest. 

"  Seventeen,"  replied  Estoc ;  "  but  there  are 
6tout  men  among  us,  well  trained  to  hard  blows." 

**  There  are  eight-and-twenty  in  the  chateau,*' 
answered  Walter  de  la  Tremblade,  '*  and  some 
of  them  good  men  at  arms  too." 

**  That  matters  nothing,**  cried  Estoc,  "  if  we 
can  get  in  unperceived.  Surprise  doubles  num- 
bers. All  the  garrison  could  not  act  upon  one 
point.  We  should  seize  the  principal  avenues 
to  the  chapel  before  they  were  aware  ;  and  the 
Count  and  Chazeul  once  prisoners,  they  might 
fret  their  souls  to  dust  without  preventing  me 
from  liberating  Mademoiselle  D'Albret.  I  could 
wish,  indeed,"  he  added,  thoughtfully,  '*  to  have 
had  enough  to  overawe  all  resistance ;  for  I 
would  rather,  if  it  were  possible  to  avoid  it,  not 
stain  the  consecrated  floor  of  the  chapel  with 
Christian  blood." 

The  priest  mused  for  a  moment  or  two,  and 
then  replied,  '*  And  so  would  I.  But  theirs  is 
the  villany.  ^  Your  enterprise  is  right  and  just. 
[f  they  draw  the  sword  to  carry  out  their  own 
iniquitous  schemes,  theirs  is  the  crime  and  the 
sacrilege.  I  absolve  yoa  of  all  offence  in  doing 
aught  that  may  be  necessary  to  prevent  the  act 
they  meditate.** 

"  It  may  be  better  in  the  hall,**  said  Estoc,  in 
return,  aAer  a  moment*s  thought.  *'  The  con- 
Iraot  must  be  signed  there  before  the  marriage, 
and  there  the  first  scene  of  violence  must  take 
place.  True,  it  is  not  so  easy  to  reach  it  or  to 
retreat  from  it»  and  we  are  there  more  open  to 
attack ;  but  if  1  can  contrive  it  I  will.  I  must 
think  over  the  means,  however,  and  I  will  be 
<arly  here — as  soon  as  I  have  got  the  letter  from 
the  boy.  If  we  can  lodge  ourselves  in  the  pas- 
sage before  it  is  full  daylight,  it  will  be  better. 
The  bushes  give  some  shelter,  it  is  true ;  and 
they  cannot  prevent  my  entrance,  so  long  as  I 
possess  the  key ;  but  it  were  better  to  take  them 
by  surprise,  "x 

**  Far  belter,"  replied  the  priest ;  "  and  I  cal- 
culate that  if  ho  make  haste,  the  boy  may  be 
back  here  by  five.  It  was  not  much  past  one 
when  he  set  out.  Are  you  aware,**  he  added, 
laying  his  hand  upon  Estoc*s  arm,  and  pointing 
tu  a  door  in  the  sacristy,  behind  which  the 
priest's  vestments  and  various  ornaments  and 
relics  were  deposited,  "are  you  aware  that 
through  that  closet  lies  a  passage  in  the  hollow 
of  the  wan  V* 


•*  Oh  yes,**  replied  Estoc ;  "  it  is  necessary 
for  the  defence  of  the  chapel  port ;  hut  still  that 
would  only  lead  us  to  the  court,  and  we  should 
have  to  pass  the  corps  de  garde,  go  through  the 
lower  hall,  and  mount  the  staircase.  However, 
I  will  think  it  all  over  as  I  go,  and  lay  my  plan. 
I  know  the  chateau  well,  and  every  nook  and 
comer.  We  shall  find  means,  no  doubt.  I  have 
taken  a  stronger  place  than  this  with  fewer  men, 
and  more  to  oppose  us.  Ere  they  should  carry 
out  their  scheme,  I  would  blow  in  the  gates 
with  petards,  and  force  my  way  to  the  hall 
sword  in  hand.** 

"  I  trust  it  will  not  be  necessary,**  answered 
the  priest  "  Indeed,  I  do  not  believe  that  there 
will  be  aught  like  bloodshed.  Monsieur  de 
Liancourt  himself,  I  should  think,  would  not 
suffer  the  sword  to  be  drawn,  especially  as  his 
heart  must  tell  bim  that  it  is  in  a  bad  cause.** 

"  Ay,  and  many  of  the  good  fellows  here,** 
replied  Estoc,  *'  would  not  take  part  against  us, 
especially  to  force  poor  Rose  into  a  marriage 
that  she  hates.  Chazeul  is  little  loved  by  any 
one,  and  the  marchioness  is  hated  even  by  her 
own  people.  I  have  heard  them  speak  of  her. 
But  now  I  will  waste-  no  more  time.  Farewell, 
Monsieur  de  la  Tremblade :  I  will  be  back  as 
soon  as  I  have  got  the  paper.*' 

**God  give  you  success,"  answered  the  priest ; 
and  Estoc,  retiring  through  the  door,  closed  it 
after  him.  Then  issuing  forth  into  the  country, 
he  crept  quietly  away  under  cover  of  some 
bushes  which  approached  the  walls,  till  upon 
the  verge  of  the  wood  he  found  two  of  his  men 
waiting  for  him.  With  them  he  returned  to 
the  village,  called  the  rest  of  his  little  band  to- 
gether, paid  the  cottagers,  whom  he  roused 
from  their  slumbers,  for  the  accommodation  he 
had  received,  and  rode  on  towards  Chazeul, 
giving  out  that  it  was  not  his  intention  to  re- 
turn. 

After  proceeding  for  five  miles  on  the  way, 
to  a  spot  which  the  boy  was  obliged  to  pass  on 
his  road  from  the  one  chateau  to  the  other, 
the  old  soldier  halted  his  men,  and  ordered 
them  to  feed  their  horses  with  some  corn  which 
they  had  brougiit  in  their  bags.  A  vigilant 
watch  was  kept  in  the  mean  time  upon  the 
side  of  the  high  bare  hill,  down  which  came  the 
road  from  Chazeul,  and  at  the  foot  of  which 
wandered  the  Huisne ;  bu^one  half  hoar  passed 
after  another,  and  no  one  appeared.'  AU  was 
still  and  silent,  the  stars  twinkling  out  above, 
and  the  low  wind  whispering  through  the  yel- 
low grass  that  covered  the  wide  extent  of 
sloping  land  between  them  and  a  wood  above. 
The  road  was  scarcely  to  be  traced  by  Uie  eye, 
except  where  its  sandy  banks,  against  the  deep 
background  of  the  trees,  marked  the  spot  at 
which  it  issued  forth  from  the  forest ;  but  upon 
that  point  Estoc  kept  his  eyes  fixed,  without 
seeing  any  dark  object  cross  the  lines  till  the 
sky  overhead  began  to  assume  a  reddish  hue, 
and  the  light  spread  gradually  around.  The 
day  at  length  fully  dawned,  and  the  old  soldier 
was  giving  his  men  directions  to  seatter  them* 
selves  along  the  edge  of  the  wood,  and  close 
round  the  boy  as  soon  as  he  appeared,'  frhen 
the  figure  of  some  one  on  horseback  suddenly 
issued  forth  upon  the  side  of  the  hill,  and  came 
down  at  a  quick  pace,  apparently  not  remarking 
that  there  was  any  one  below  till  he  was  half 
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waj  to  the  bottom  of  the  descent  Then,  how- 
ever, tbe  boy  sottdenty  polled  ih  his  bridle  rein, 
and  seemed  to  hesiute ;  hut  the  next  instant, 
instead  of  turning  back  to  the  wood,  he  darted 
«ff  to  tbe  left,  with  the  intention  of  crossing  the 
Haisoe  farther  up.  Estoc,  however,  detached 
three  of  bis  men  along  the  low  ground  on  the 
bank  to  eut  him  off*  there,  while  he  rode  up  to 
-deprive  him  of  his  retreat  into  tbe  wood,  and  the 
rest  of  the  party  swept  over  the  side  of  the  hill 
in  a  semicircle,  gradually  drawing  closer  and 
c«oser  round  the  poor  page,  who  doubled  before 
tbem  like  a  hare  before  the  hounds.  At  length 
he  saw  that  the  attempt  to  escape  was  vain, 
and,  pulling  in  his  horse,  he  stood  still  till 
Estoc  rode  lip  to  him. 

*'  Ah,  Monsieur  Estoo !  is  it  yoaV*  exclaimed 
the  page,  with  a  glad  smile,  when  he  saw  who 
was  his  captor.  "  You  have  given  me  a  terri- 
ble fright." 

**  Mure  than  needful,  Philip,"  replied  Estoe, 
'*  for  we  do  nut  want  to  hurt  you.  But  get  off 
yuur  horse,  my  good  boy,  and  come  hither 
apart  with  me,  for  I  have  something  to  say  to 
you  " 

The  page  did  as  he  was  directed ;  and  Estoc, 
dismounting  also,  led  him  a  little  on  one  aide, 
deuianding,  *•  Have  you  got  iti" 

**  Gilt  what !  rejoined  the  page,  with  a  shy 
kwk  of  affected  unconsciousness.** 

"Come,  come,  no  more  of  that  Master 
Philip  !*'  ezdamied  Estoo  :  **  I  mean  the  book, 
as  y(»u  know  well  enough." 

♦^Yes,  I  have  got  it,"  answered  the  boy: 
'*but  you  must  not  take  it  from  me  indeed, 
EKtoc,  for  my  mistress  will  be  so  angry." 

**  Ijet  me  louk  at  it,"  said  Estoc :  **  you  shall 
have  it  back  again,  upon  my  bonoar!  Have 
you  <ipened  it  1" 

**  No !"  cried  the  page,  with  a  look  of  sor- 
prise  ;  *•  Is  there  anything  in  iti" 

'*  Yes,  prayers,  to  be  sure,"  replied  the  old 
soldier,  satisfied  by  the  boy*s  countenance  that 
he  spoke  the  truth.  '*  Come  let  me  look  at  it ; 
yoa  shall  have  it  back,  I  tell  you." 

*'  The  page  drew  slowly  and  unwillrogly  from 
a  pouch  under  bis  arm  the  book  with  iu  velvet 
cover  and  silver  clasps,  and  placed  it  in  Estoc*s 
hand;  saying,  **  You  promise  to  give  it  back, 
mind." 

'*  Ay  !**  answered  the  old  soldier,  '<  and  I  al- 
ways keep  promises ;"  and  as  he  spoke,  he 
unfastened  with  some  difficulty  the  stiff  clasps, 
which  seemed  to  be  tightened  in  their  bold  by 
something  swelling  out  the  bulk  of  the  volume. 

**  Ha,  Sa  !  you  have  dorte  what  the  old  gou- 
Temante  could  not  do,"  cried  the  boy. 

**What,  did  she  try  to  open  it!"  asked 
Estoc,  turning  over  the  pages. 

**  Ay,  that  she  dfd,  the  nasty  old  wolf,"  re- 
plied the  page;  ''and  she  kept  me  for  two 
hoars  waiting  in  the  hall,  because  she  did  not 
choose  either  to  get  up  and  fetch  it,  or  let  me. 
Ah '.  what  have  you  got  there  1" 

''What  I  seek,"  answered  Estoc.  giving  the 
boy  back  fbe  book,  and  putting  a  letter  which 
he  had  taken  from  between  the  leaves  in  his 
pocket.  *•  Now,  Master  Philip*"  he  continued, 
"  uke  the  book  on  to  your  mistress,  and  give 
it  to  her,  without  telling  her  that  you  have 
met  with  any  one,  or  that  any  one  has  looked 
into  it.** 
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"  She  will  know  that  without  any  telling," 
answered  the  boy,  in  a  gloomy  tune.  *'  She 
will  dnd  out  in  a  minute,  that  the  paper  has 
been  taken  out,  and  perhaps  have  me  hanged 
lor  stealing  it,  as  she  did  Gabriel  Houl<»t  for 
robbing  her  of  her  gold  bonhonniere,  which  was 
under  the  pillow  of  the  coach  all  the  time." 

''Fear  not,  fear  not.'"  said  Estoc*  "she 
does  not. Know  that  there  was  anything  in  it; 
and  it  is  to  prevent  her  from  knowing  it  that  I 
take  tbe  paper." 

"But  Father  Walter  knows,"  rejoined  the 
boy,  "  and  he  will  tell  her." 

"  No,  no,  he  wiU  not/'  rq>lied  Estoc.  "  But, 
to  satisfy  you,  read  that,  if  you  can  read." 

**  Oh  yes,  I  can !"  said  the  page  proudly ; 
"good  Father  Walter  had  me  taught  to  read," 
and,  taking  the  paper  which  the  priest  had 
written,  and  which  Estoc  held  out  to  him,  he 
ran  his  eye  over  it  rapidly.  '*  Have  I  any  re- 
gard for  hert"  he  cried,  aa  he  saw  the  words 
referring  to  Helen;  "ah,  that  I  have,  poor 
thing !  and  would  sbe<l  my  blood  to  serve  her, 
if  it  would  do  her  any  good.  The  ok!  woman 
may  hang  me,  if  she  likes ;  I  will  tell  her  no- 
thing, the  tiger  !'* 

"That*s  a  good  youth,"  answered  Estoc; 
"  but  read  it  through." 

**  Well,  what  am  I  to  do,  Monsieur  Estoc  V 
asked  the  page,  as  he  concluded.  **I  always 
promised  to  obey  good  Father  Walter ;  and,  as 
he  tells  'me  to  do  what  you  direct  me,  I  will 
do  it.  But  what  does  he  mean  about  saving 
Mademoiselle  Helen  from  death  1  Where  is 
she  1    What  has  happened  to  her  1" 

Estoo  paused  thoughtfully  for  a  moment,  and 
the  idea  of  telling  the  page  that  Helen  was  in 
the  ehateau  de  Marzay,  and  directing  him  to 
help  her  crossed  bis  mind.  The  boy's  regard 
for  her,  and  his  willingness  to  serve  Aer  and 
€>bey  the  priest,  were  too  evidebt  to  be  doubted ; 
but  discretion,  seldom  tbe  quality  of  youth,  was 
too  likely  to  be  wanting.  "The  priest  has 
means  of  communicating  with  Helen,  by  the 
passage  from  the  sacristy,  he  thought ;  and  I 
suppose,  from  what  he  said,  that  he  has  another 
key  of  the  door.  But  yet  he  might  be  stopped. 
Most  likely  the  marchioness  does  not  know 
where  they  have  placed  him.  She  is  not  one 
to  overlook  such  chances,  and  a  thousand  to 
one  she  has  hhn  removed  when  she  wakes. 
Then  the  boy's  wit  might  be  of  service  if  he 
knew  all.  I  will  risk  something :  it  cannot  do 
much  harm.  "Hark  ye,  Philip!"  he  said 
aloud ;  *'  can  you  keep  a  secret,  without  either 
blabbing  it  behmd  the  door  to- a  soubrette,  or 
carrying  it  about  in  your  face  as  plainly  as  it 
your  tongue  told  iti" 

"  That  I  can,"  answered  tbe  page.  "  I  have 
learned  that  in  our  house.  There  have  beea 
secrets  enough  there  within  the  last  two  years, 
I  can  tell  you." 

"Well,  then,"  continued  Estoc,  "the  truth 
is,  that  your  companion  in  your  room  heard 
good  Father  Walter  tell  you  to  go  upon  this 
errand.  He  went  directly  and  infortned  your 
mistress ;  and  she,  suspecting  there  was  some-  • 
thing  hi  the  book  which  she  wished  Father 
Walter  not  to  have,  has  caused  him  to  be  con- 
fined— locked  up— so  that  he  oamiot  stir." 
'"  I  will  let  him  out,'*  cried  the  boy,  eagerly. 

"At  all  events,  be  on  the  watch  to  serve 
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him,"  replied  the  old  soldier.  "You  may,  in 
the  course  of  this  morning,  have  an  opp<»rtunity 
of  rendering  him  a  great  kindness,  if  you  use 
your  eyes  and  ears  aright,  and  be  ready  to  do 
so  whenever  he  asks  you." 

"That  I  will!"  exclaimed  the  page;  "but 
pray  tell  me,  Estoc,  where  is  Mademoiselle 
Helen  1  What  has  become  of  her  1  I  am  sure 
you  know  more  than  you  say.  Ob,  madame 
treated  her  ciiielly— terribly." 

"  She  is  well,"  answered  Estoc.  in  a  grate 
tone,  "  and  so  far  in  safety,  that,  if  undiscoTer- 
ed,  all  will  go  right ;  but  if  she  be  once  found 
by  her  enemies,  her  life  will  be  held  by  a  poor 
tenure  against  that  bad  woman's  malice." 

The  boy  cast  down  his  eyes  and  thought ; 
then  looking  up,  he  cried,  "  She  is  in  the  cha- 
teau of  Marzay!" 

"  Ha  !"  exclaimed  the  old  soldier,  "  what 
makes  you  think  that  1" 

"  Why,  whom  should  she  fly  to  but  Monsieur 
de  Chazeul  1"  asked  the  page. 

"  Fly  to  htm  !"  replied  Estoo,  in  a  sharp  tone. 
"She  would  fly  from  him  to  the  farthest  part 
of  the  earth.  She  abhors  him — she  bates  him. 
Poor  silly  boy,  you  are  mistaken." 

The  page  looked  puzzled.  "He  loTcd  her 
once,"  he  said,  in  a  meditative  tone,  "and  she 
him.  Of  that  I  am  very  sure,  for  I  took  the 
letters." 

'  "  Indeed  !"  exclaimed  the  other ;  "  then  you 
owe  her  some  gratitude ;  for  she  would  not  tell 
who  brought  them,  for  fear  of  injuring  you, 
though  dear  enough  it  cost  her." 

"  Ah,  sweet  lady !"  cried  the  boy,  "  that  is  so 
like  her.  Poor  Mademoiselle  Helen,  I  would 
die  for  her  willingly ;"  and  the  tears  rose  in  his 
young  eyes. 

"  Well,  then,"  said  Estoc,  "  watch  for  the 
opportunity  of  proving  how  you  love  her.  You 
may  find  it  soon,  also.  Look  well  about  you  ; 
mark  every  word,  and  yet  seem  unconscious ; 
be  ready  to  obey  her  in  an  instant ;  and,  above 
all,  remember  that  of  all  beings  she  has  most 
cause  to  hate  and  dread,  it  is  Monsieur  de  Cha- 
zeul. There  is  no  one  whom  you  can  trust 
within  the  chateau  of  Marzay  except  Father 
Walter,  but  least  of  all  Nicholas  de  Chazeul. 
Her  life  may  depend  upon  you — upon  your  pru- 
dence, upon  your  courage,  and  upon  your  quick- 
ness ;  and  if  you  be  driven  forth,  as  she  was,  for 
serving  her,  come  to  me,  and  I  will  take  you 
into  my  band,  and  make  a  soldier  of  you.  I 
shall  not  be  far  distant." 

The  boy  clapped  his  hands  gladly ;  but  Estoc 
went  on,  "  No  more,  my  good  lad,  at  present. 
Go  back  to  the  chateau  with  all  speed  ;  say  not 
a  word  to  any  one  of  having  seen  me ;  but  tell 
the  marchioness  how  the  old  woman  kept  you 
before  she  would  get  the  book." 

"  Stay,  stay !"  cried  the  page;  "I  am  not  to 
know  that  madame  did  m)t  send  me ;  is  it  not 
sol" 

"  Certainly,"  replied  Estoc ;  "  you  are  to  for- 
get all  that  I  have  told  you,  and  only  to  remem- 
ber that  Father  Walter  sent  you  for  the  book, 
and  that  you  have  brought  it.    That  is  all.  • 
Now  to  your  horse's  back  and  away." 

The  boy  obeyed  at  once,  remounted,  and  rode  | 
oflT.  i 

Estoc  and  his  band  soon  followed,  but  at  the 
diataace  of  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  Marzay 


he  gave  the  word  to  halt,  and  then  turning  to 
his  men,  he  said,  "  We  must  take  to  the  wood, 
my  children  :  then  for  a  short  council  of  war». 
and  afler  that  for  action  !"  Thus  speaking,  he 
himself  dismounted,  and  led  his  horse  through 
the  brushwood  into  the  forest,  followed  by  all 
his  companions ;  but  scarcely  had  he  reached 
the  thicket  to  which  bis  steps  were  directed,, 
when  his  ear  was  greeted  by  a  loud  flourish  of 
hunting-horns  at  no  great  distance. 


CHAPTER  XXXni. 

Th»x  is  a  certain  spirit  of  impatience  which 
not  unfrequently  carries  a  particular  class  of 
readers  on  to  the  end  of  the  third  volume  of  a 
tale  like  the  present  before  they  have  read  the 
beginning;  and  another  spirit — an  evil  spirit, 
certainly — which  leads  a  second  class  to  do  no 
more  than  skim  gently  but  swiftly  through  the 
pages,  catching  glimpses  of  the  story  here  and 
there,  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  mind  as  to  the 
facts,  but  to  give  nothing  hut  indistinct  notions 
of  what  is  called  the  plot  itself,  and  no  insight 
into  the  characters  of  the  persons  brought  upon 
the  stage,  no  knowledge  whatsoever  of  the  work 
itself  in  any  of  its  higher  qualities.  Formerly 
it  was  not  so.  People  travelled  through  a  work 
as  through  a  country,  remarking  everything  that 
was  curious  and  interesting  by  the  way  ;  the 
peculiarities  of  the  people  that  one  met  with» 
the  beauty  of  the  scenery  displayed,  the  wit 
that  diversified  the  day,  the  moral  reflections 
that  suggested  themselves  from  the  objects 
passed — somewhat  amused,  somewhat  instruct- 
ed.  somewhat  improved.  But  this  is  an  age  of 
railroad,  morally  as  well  as  physically,  and  very 
little  is  thought  of  but  the  end  of  the  journey 
and  the  easiness  of  the  coach.  To  gel  over  the 
greatest  possible  space  in  the  shortest  possible 
time  is  the  end  and  object  of  every  man,  and, 
with  hooks  as  with  countries,  we  go  through 
them  at  a  pace  of  forty  miles  an  hour.  Proba- 
bly, in  time,  this  may  work  its  own  cure ;  and 
as,  ere  long,  nothing  will  be  known  of  any  land 
when  thoroughly  railroaded  but  the  nearest  and 
the  farthest  points,  and  a  mile  on  each  side  of 
the  road,  and  nothing  known  of  b<M>ks  but  the 
beginning  and  the  end,  and  what  a  reviewer  has 
pleased  to  say  of  the  contents,  people  may,  in 
time,  feel  a  curiosity  to  learn  more,  and  take 
trips  on  a  post-horse  or  in  a  jaunting  car  to  see 
what  is  in  the  interior  of  the  country  or  in  the 
heart  of  the  book.  But  railroad  is  the  spirit  of 
the  age ;  it  is  vain  to  strive  against  it ;  and  if 
the  truth  must  be  told,  an  author  feels  the  same 
influence,  and,  as  he  approaches  the  termination - 
of  his  tale,  is  nearly  as  much  inclined  to  hurry 
on  to  the  conclusion,  to  omit  facts,  to  leap  over 
difficulties,  and  to  hasten  the  catastrophe,  as  the 
reader.  But  this  ought  not  to  be ;  for  then,  if 
that  time  should  ever  return  when  books  are 
really  read,  it  might  be  found  out  that  only  half 
the  story  had  been  told,  and  that  there  was  a 
great  deal  unaccounted  for. 

I  must  therefore,  very  unwillingly,  pause  by 
the  way,  and,  ere  I  proceed  with  all  that  was 
going  on  in  the  chateau  de  Marzay  and  its  nrigh- 
boiirho<id.  go  hack  to  the  old  house  of  Maroles, 
where  the  reader  will  recollect  that  we  lefl  the 
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jonng  Baron  de  Monti^i  in  no  Tery  pleasant 
lituaiion. 

Too  few  in  namber  to  keep  their  assailants  at 
a  distance,  if  with  proper  implements  the  enemy 
made  a  simultaneous  attack  upon  two  or  three 
of  the  different  doors  of  the  chateau,  the  little 
party  within  saw  no  prospect  before  them  but 
that  of  being  forced  to  surrender  on  the  follow- 
ing morning,  or  dying  sword  in  hand.  The  lat- 
ter alternative  was  certainly  not  a  very  pleasant 
one ;  but  we  most  recollect  that  it  seems  much 
more  terrible  in  our  eyes,  who  are  seldom  calle<l 
upon  in  these  days  for  such  self-sacrific^,  than 
it  did  to  the  eyes  of  men  accustomed  daily  to 
witness  similar  acts-  De  Montigni,  however, 
had  still  much  to  live  fbr ;  the  light  of  hope  was 
still  unextinguished  before  him ;  the  cup  of 
life's  joy  bad  been  scarcely  tasted  ;  and  all  the 
bright  and  warm  expectations  of  youth  were 
leading  him  forward  by  the  hand.  To  close  the 
pleasant  journey  so  soon  entered  not  into  his 
thoughts;  and  yet,  perhaps,  he  would  sooner 
have  died  than  yielded  himself  to  the  power  of 
Nicholas  de  Chazeul  and  that  bad  man's  mother. 
Of  the  former  he  knew  little,  for  they  had  not 
met  since  his  boyhood;  but  yet  De  Montigni 
was  as  much  convinced  that  Chazeul  was  faith- 
less, treacherous,  and  cruel,  as  if  he  could  have 
seen  all  the  innermost  windings  of  his  heart ; 
and  to  trust  himself  a  prisoner  in  his  hands,  the 
young  nobleman  felt  would  be  consigning  Him- 
self to  a  fate  much  worse  than  an  honourable 
death  in  arms. 

What  was  to  be  done  was  the  qnestion ;  and, 
in  the  little  council  which  he  held  with  his  at- 
tendants, every  one  gave  his  opiniun  and  advice 
according  to  his  character. 

"  We  had  better  wait  where  we  are,»*  said 
one  of  them.  **A  thousand  to  one  they  get 
frightened  or  tired  before  the  morning,  or  that 
some  party  of  our  own  people  comes  op  and 
forces  them  to  decamp.*' 

^  We  are  off  the  high  road,**  replied  De  Mon- 
tigni, with  a  shake  of  the  bead. 

**  If  we  could  but  send  tidings  to  the  king,** 
said  the  man,  "  he  would  soon  deliver  us.'- 

**  I  wonder  if  we  could  not  make  oar  escape 
by  the  wood  behind,**  joiuhI  in  the  servant 
who  had  accompanied  the  >oong  nobleman  from 
Italy. 

"  It  is  worth  the  trial,  at  all  events,**  replied 
De  Montigni.  **They  can  but  drive  us  baok 
again,  at  the  worst ;  and  we  might  contrive  to 
cot  our  way  through.** 

<*  If  we  had  not  lost  the  two  horsea,**  observed 
the  guide,  *'  it  might  be  done ;  bat  as  it  is,  we 
sbookl  soon  be  caught.** 

**  Th^  wood  seems  extensive,**  said  De  Mon- 
tieui  lu  retom,  **  and  we  should  have  a  better 
chance  of  esr^ape  on  foot  than  on  horseback. 
Thej  can  but  follow  the  cart  and  bridle  roads, 
white  we  could  take  the  footpaths,  and  even 
force  a  way  across  the  brushwiiod.  It  seems 
to  me  the  only  feasible  plan,  and  I  will  try  it. 
We  will  leave  the  horses  behind,  and  an  hour 
or  two  before  daylight  the  attempt  roust  be 
made.  We  may  get  some  sleep  in  the  mean 
time.  Two  can  lie  down  upon  the  floor,  while 
two  keep  watch,  one  on  each  side  of  the  house, 
fbr  the  man  whom  we  saw  them  send  away  up 
the  hill  may  have  been  despatched  for  tools  to 
force  the  doors  during  the  night.    Thank  heav- 


en, there  is  a  moon,  so  that  we  can  see  their 
proceedings.  But  first  let  us  go  round  and  as- 
certain which  door  it  will  be  best  to  use  for  our 
escape.'* 

'*  We  shall  scarcely  have  light,**  replied  the 
aervant,  **  and  we  are  not  likely  to  get  lamps  or 
candles  here.*' 

**Then,  the  sooner  we  ffo  the  better,**  said 
De  Montigni ;  and,  descending  to  the  hall,  where 
they  found  the  other  man  on  watch,  they  attempt- 
ed to  grope  their  way  about  the  chateau,  but  te 
no  purpose ;  for,  as  we  have  before  said,  all  the 
windows  on  the  lower  story  were  strongly  board- 
ed up,  so  that  even  the  faint  light  which  still  lin- 
gered in  the  sky  could  find  no  entrance. 

A  thought  seemed  suddenly  to  strike  the  guide, 
however.  *•  I  have  a  bit  of  rope,'*  he  said,  ••  at 
the  back  of  my  saddle.  I  always  carry  a  piece 
to  tie  a  prisoner  w'ith.  We  can  rub  a  little  gun- 
powder into  it,  and  then  set  fire  to  it  with  a  pis- 
tol flint." 

This  plan  was  adopted,  and,  though  the  light 
obtained  was  not  the  most  satisfactory,  as  mar 
be  well  supposed,  it  served  to  guide  them  through 
the  long  passage  of  the  chateau ;  and  by  obser- 
vations from  above  as  well  as  below,  thev  found  ^ 
a  door  which  apparently  led  into  a  little  herb  * 
garden,  surrounded  by  walls,  bordered  by  the 
road  on  one  aide,  and  b^  the  forest  on  the  other. 
The  best  reeonnoiasanee  that  they  could  make, 
both  before  and  after  the  moon  had  risen,  did 
not  show  them  any  of  the  enemy  on  that  side, 
though  a  party  was  to  be  seen  round  a  fire  which 
they  had  kindled  in  fVont  of  the  chateau,  and  an- 
other upon  one  of  the  paths  in  the  rear.  They 
therefore  determined  to  avail  themselves  of  this 
means  of  exit ;  and,  while  two  of  the  men  lay 
down  to  rest,  propping  their  heads  with  the  sad- 
dles, which  they  had  taken  off  the  horses,  De 
Montigni  himself,  and  the  stout  soldier  who  had 
served  htm  as  guide  fVom  Martay,  kept  watch 
at  the  fwnt  and  hack  of  the  house,  peranibelv 
ting  the  various  rooms  from  window  to  wlnd<iw. 
Every  now  and  then  they  met  and  conferred  fbr 
a  few  monkeeu,  though  neither  had  anything  te 
tell.  AH  was  still  and  silent,  except,  indeed, 
when  the  wiad  wafted  the  voices  from  the  ene- 
my*s  watchfire,  or  when  a  distant  dock  wan 
heard  to  chime  the  hour. 

It  was  just  after  nine  had  struck  that  De  Mon- 
tigni, meeting  his  companion  at  the  angle  of  the 
building,  inquired,  **  is  that  the  clock  of  Hoodan  ^ 
that  we  hear  1" 

*'No,  air,*'  replied  the  man,  «<it  is  Marolee. 
Bat  do  you  know  I  was  just  thinking  that,  if  we 
try  to  escape,  we  had  better  do  it  at  once,  or  at 
least  not  very  late,  for  the  clock  that  reaches 
our  ears  will  reach  theirs  too,  and  may  pat  them 
in  mind  that  there  are  axes  and  saws  to  be  pit>- 
cured  at  Maroles.  Then,  by  dividing  their  men, 
they  might  break  in  without  our  being  able  to 
prevent  them.  In  such  a  clear  night  aa  thi% 
the  moon  will  give  them  quite  light  enough  for 
their  work. 

"  Or  to  see  us  make  onr  escape,**  replied  De 
Montigni. 

r>Ay,  but  in  less  than  half  an  hour,**  said  the 
man,  **she  will  be  round  on  this  side  of  the  houses 
and  then  the  whole  shadow  of  the  cliat€>au  wiU 
be  cast  over  the  garden,  and  the  duor  that  leada 
to  it." 

"True,  true,'*  answered  De  Montigni;  **bat 
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a  doubt  has  arisen  in  my  mind  as  to  the  escape 
by  the  garden.  Shall  we  be  able  to  get  frum  it 
into  the  wood  ?" 

"  There  is  a  door,"  replied  the  guide ;  "  I  saw 
the  mark  of  it  plainly  upon  the  wall." 

**  But  it  may  be  locked/*  said  Be  Montigni ; 
•*  and  I  think  we  may  conclude  it  is  so  by  these 
people  having  placed  no  one  within." 

"  Oh  dear  no,  sir,"  answered  the  man,  who, 
it  must  be  remembered,  was  an  Oid  soldier. 
**  You  do  not  know  how  many  things  are  always 
overi(M)ked,  even  in  a  regular  siege,  where  there 
are  all  the  wits  of  the  army  to  work.  I  do  be- 
lieve that,  if  those  who  are  without  a  place  did 
but  attend  to  all  its  points  of  weakness  as  well 
as  those  within,  there  is  scarce  a  town  in  all 
France  that  would  hold  out  three  days.  The 
mistakes  of  the  besiegers  are  at  least  as  much 
in  favour  of  a  place  as  all  its  defences.  But  the 
best  plan  will  be  for  one  of  us  to  go  out  first  and 
see  if  the  door  can  be  opened,  and  then  the  rest 
to  follow.  The  look  must  he  in  the  inside,  and 
it  will  be  easily  forced  with  a  dagger." 

•'  That  will  take  time,"  rejoined  De  Montigni ; 
**  but  I  fear  there  is  no  resource,  and  so  it  must 
be  done.  We  will  wake  these  other  two  as  soon 
as  the  garden  is  in  shadow,  and  then  put  our  plan 
in  execution."     ' 

It  was  somewhat  longer  than  they  expected 
ere  the  shadow  of  the  chateau  was  thrown  com- 
pletely over  the  little  garden,  and  the  clock 
struck  eleven  as  De  Montigni  and  his  guide 
woke  their  two  companions.  All  that  was  ne- 
cessary to  carry  with  them  was  taken  from 
their  saddle-bags ;  the  little  store  of  ammunition 
which  they  possessed  was  distributed  equally 
among  them,  and,  pistol  in  hand,  they  approach- 
ed the  dtwr  and  quietly  unlocked  it. 

The  rusty  bolts  made  some  noise  and  resist- 
aaee  ere  they  would  suffer  themselves  to  be 
withdrawn  ;  but  it  would  seem  that  this  attract- 
ed no  attention  from  those  without,  and  the 
door  was  opened,  showing  them  the  neglected 
garden,  become  quite  a  wilderness  of  weeds 
since  last  it  was  trodden  by  the  foot  of  man. 
It  was  now  altogether  in  pmfound  shade,  how- 
ever; and,  although  the  walls  were  not  high, 
and  they  could  see  the  glare  of  one  of  the  watch- 
iires  of  the  enemy  flashing  upon  the  branches  of 
the  trees,  yet,  being  situated  upon  the  same  level 
as  the  chateau,  the  garden  was  commanded  by 
BO  spot  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  consequently 
tbey  determined  to  go  on  to  the  gate  together. 

As  De  Montigni  had  suspected,  the  door  was 
locked  and  the  key  gone.  The  bolt,  too,  was 
irmly  rusted  in  the  biaple,  so  that  they  could 
WA  force  \\  back ;  and  the  large  nails  which 
fastened  the  lock  were  apparently  clinched  on 
the  other  side,  and  resisted  every  §ffort  to  draw 
them.  Nothing  remained,  then,  hut  either  to 
scale  the  wall,  to  return  to  the  chateau,  or,  by 
stew  labour,  to  cut  away  the  woodwork  round 
the  staple,  and  then  force  it  out.  The  first  plan 
was  tried  without  success,  for  the  wall  was 
higher  on  the  side  of  the  wood  than  on  that  of 
the  road,  and  they  consequently  set  to  work  to 
remove  the  staple.  It  cost  them  near  an  hour 
to  do  80,  and  just  as  they  had  succeeded,  the 
sound  fjf  a  horse's  feet  in  the  galhip  met  their 
ear.  Pansing:  to  listen  for  a  moment  or  two, 
thn  sounds  were  heard  to  come  nearer  and  near- 
ly; nftf/  then  rose  up  Ibe  buzi  of  several  Yoices 


'*  Now  or  never,"  said  De  Montigni,  pulling 
hack  the  door,  and  the  next  in?tant  he  stood 
under  the  branches  of  the  wood.  The  men  fol- 
lowed him  silently,  and,  aAer  one  glance  to  the 
right,  where,  through  the  leafless  trees,  they 
caught  the  faint  glare  of  the  fire  upon  the  road, 
they  crept  silently  away  to  the  left,  taking  the 
narrowest  paths  they  could  And,  and  looking 
anxiously  round  on  every  side,  in  expectation 
of  seeing  some  party  of  the  enemy.  Ere  they 
had  pn»ceeded  far,  they  heard  a  loud  hollow 
sound,  as  of  blows  struck  upon  a  door,  and  De 
Montigni's  servant  whispered  to  his  master, 
**  We  must  be  quick,  sir,  we  must  be  quick,  for 
they  have  got  axes,  and  are  breaking  in.  Our 
flight  will  soon  be  discovered." 

De  Montigni  hurried  on  at  a  more  rapid  pace, 
and  for  near  an  hour  nothing  indicated  that  they 
were  pursued.  At  the  end  of  that  time,  how- 
ever, the  young  nobleman  began  to  suspect  that 
the  path  they  were  following  led  them  round, 
and  was  conducting  them  back  towards  the  spot 
whence  they  had  set  out. 

"  I  think  so  too,"  replied  the  guide,  to  whom 
he  expressed  his  doubts ;  *'  the  moon  is  travel- 
ling that  way,  and  yet  you  see  we  have  not  got 
farther  on  the  left." 

"More  on  the  right,"  said  De  Montigni, 
"  which  would  be  the  case  if  we  were  coming 
nearer  to  the  chateau  again.  Let  us  direct  our 
course  from  her.  That  must  take  us  to  the 
edge  of  the  wo(»d." 

The  attempt  was  more  easy  than  the  execu- 
tion, for  the  paths  were  perplexed  and  intricate, 
formed  apparently  for  the  purposes  of  the  chase, 
or  perhaps  by  the  beasts  of  the  forest  them- 
selves, and  displayed  little  consideration  of  the 
direct  line  from  one  spot  to  another.  Thus, 
very  often,  when  they  had  followed  one  road, 
which  led  for  some  way  in  the  direction  that 
they  wished  to  pursue,  it  suddenly  turned  oflT 
to  the  right  or  left,  flanked  by  thick  and  tangled 
underwood,  without  any  fresh  path  presenting 
itself  to  enable  them  to  pursue  their  course.  In 
this  devious  way  they  wandered  on  through  the 
forest  labyrinth,  till  at  length  the  sound  of  loud 
voices  shouting,  and  horses  galloping  at  no  great 
distance  showed  them  that  their  escape  was 
discovered,  and  that  they  were  pursued.  At  this 
moment  they  were  in  a  narrow  tangled  path, 
up  which  it  was  impossible  for  a  horse  to  force 
its  way,  and  the  guide  putting  his  hand  upon 
De  Montigni*s  arm,  whispered,  *'  Halt  here,  sir, 
and  let  them  pass  us." 

The  advice  was  good,  and  De  Montigni  fol- 
lowed it.  In  a  few  moments  the  sounds  were 
l(»st  again,  and  with  cautious  steps  they  resumed 
their  course  towards  the  edge  of  the  wood. 
The  moon  had  now,  however,  gone  down 
behind  the  neighbouring  hill,  and,  looking  up 
into  the  sky  to  see  if  they  could  fix  on  any  star, 
by  which  to  guide  themselves,  they  saw  a  red- 
dish light  spreading  overhead,  and  increasing  ia 
intensity  every  moment. 

•*  Can  it  be  yet  dawn  1"  asked  De  Montigni. 

"  Oh  no,  sir,"  replied  the  guide.  *'  I  don't  know 
what  that  can  be,  unless  they  have  set  fire  to 
the  chateau  to  give  them  light  to  look  for  us." 

*'  Just  like  ChazeuPs  people,"  said  one  of  the 
others  ;  **  It  is  that,  depend  upon  it ;  but  here 
is  the  open  country." 

And  so  it  proved,  for  they  had  now  reached 
the  further  side  of  the  wood,  and  stretching 
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oat  before  them  by  a  wide  bnt  gentle  slope, 
descending  towards  the  Tallej  of  the  Eare,  over 
which  the  flames  of  the  castle  shed  a  red  and 
tearful  light.  Some  trees,  however,  advancing 
ft-om  the  rest  of  the  forest,  which  had  once  been 
more  extensive  than  it  now  was,  promised  them 
some  shelter  from  the  eyes  of  their  pursuers, 
while  the  spire  of  a  small  church  was  seen  at 
the  disunce  of  about  a  mile  and  a  half ;  and 
weary  of  wandering  in  the  wood,  gliding  for  some 
way  under  its  edge,  they  approached  the  scatter- 
ed trees,  and  b^n  the  descent  into  the  valley. 

Ere  they  had  proceeded  half  a  mile,  however, 
the  blast  o(a  trumpet  sounded,  and  a  party  con- 
sisting of  three  horsemen  was  seen  riding  down 
towards  them.  It  was  now  evident  that  they 
were  discovered,  but  still  the  pursuers  did  not 
TCDtore  to  approach  too  near ;  and  pistol  in 
band,  determined  to  sell  their  lives  dearly,  the 
IHtle  body  of  fugitives  hufried  on  towards  the 
church,  hoping  to  find  some  village  near,  where 
they  might  obtain  assistance  or  shelter.  Still 
the  trumpet  sounded,  however,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  another  party  was  seen  coming  rapidly 
Tonnd  from  the  farther  side  of  the  wood,  to  join 
the  cavaliers  who  were  keeping  them  in  sight. 

The  flames  of  the  castle  could  now  be  distin- 
guished, but  the  fire  was  evidently  decreasing, 
so  that  they  had  still  some  hope  of  darkness  be- 
friending them  once  more;  but  as  the  east 
opened  upon  their  sight  at  the  turn  of  the  hill, 
the  gray  streaks  of  dawn  were  observed  depriv- 
ing them  of  that  chance.  The  church,  too, 
which  was  now  near  at  hand,  displayed  no 
booses  around  it,  and  was  little  more  than  a 
chapel  in  the  open  country,  erected  for  the  ben- 
efit of  the  neighbouring  peasantry.  A  deep, 
wide  porch,  however,  or  rather  gateway,  with  a 
stone  seat  on  either  side,  presented  itself  as  they 
hurried  on,  and  there  De  Montigni  determined  to 
make  a  stand,  sheltered,  as  his  men  must  be 
OD  three  sides  from  the  attack  of  the  enemy. 

The  party  who  pursued  now  amounted  to 
twelve,  and  were  at  the  distance  of  somewhat 
less  Uian  two  hundred  yards ;  but  the  rest  of 
the  troop  were  seen  riding  rapidly  down  the  hill, 
and  the  others  halted  ere  they  made  their  at- 
tack, to  let  the  whole  force  come  up. 

Suddenly  the  body  in  the  rear,  to  the  surprise 
of  the  young  baron  and  his  companions,  baJted, 
and  one  man,  at  furious  speed,  detached  himself 
from  the  rest,  and  galloping  down  to  those  be- 
low, seemed  to  make  some  announcement, 
which  changed  the  whole  course  of  their  opera- 
tions. Instead  of  advancing  against  those  whom 
they  bad  so  pertinaciously  pursued,  every  man 
turned  his  rein,  and,  setting  spurs  to  his  horse's 
Hank,  sped  up  the  hill  towards  his  comrades. 

**  What  can  be  the  meaning  of  this  V*  ex- 
claimed De  Montigni. 

"They  see  some  party  of  our  friends,"  re- 
plied the  guide,  stepping  forward ;  and  De  Mon- 
tigni advancing  likewise,  and  turning  his  eyes 
towards  the  Eure,  perceived  a  confused  group 
of  forty  or  fifty  persons  on  horseback,  followed 
by  a  number  of  others  on  foot,  and  some  twenty 
couple  of  dogs.  They  were  advancing  at  a 
stow  and  tranquil  pace,  so  that  the  young  noble- 
man and  bis  followers  had  full  time  to  ctmtem- 
ptate  them.  At  thehr  bead  rode  a  gentleman  in 
in  a  common  hunting-dress,  with  a  large  white 
phime  in  his  hat,  and  a  white  scarf  over  his 
shoulder  ;  and,  ailer  gazing  for  k  minute,  the 


guide  touched  De  Montigni  on  the  arm,  saying; 
"  The  white  plume,  the  white  plume !  It  is  the 
king  !**  and.  rushing  out,  he  cast  his  hat  up  into 
the  air,  exclaiming,  "  Vive  le  Roil  Vive  Henri 
Quatre !" 

CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

The  moment*  her  son  had  led  her,  Madame 
de  Chazeul  rose  and  began  to  dress  herself  in 
haste ;  but,  althooah  she  grambled  at  her  sleepy 
maids  for  their  slowness,  and  called  them  by 
many  an  Impteasant  name— which,  indeed,  she 
was  not  a  little  accustomed  to  shower  upoa 
every  one  who  approached  her  when  her  eager 
impatience  prompted — ^yet  the  strong  spice  of 
coquetry  which  remaineid  with  her,  as  a  relic  of 
former  passions,  did  not  sufifer  her  to  conclode 
the  arrangement  of  her  dress  without  the  aid  of 
the  various  cosmetics  sh<^  was  accustomed  to 
employ,  and  many  a  touch  >f  that  pigment  which 
had  obscured  the  real  colou  r  of  her  skin  for  years. 
Thus,  from  the  dawn  of  day,  what  between  her 
conversation  with  Chazeul,  and  her  devotion  to 
the  toilet,  at  least  an  hour  and  a  half  had  pass- 
ed away  before  she  was  ready  habited  in  deep 
mourning,  to  appear  in  the  hail  of  the  castle. 

**  Now  call  Martin  to  me,"  said  the  lady,  as 
soon  as  the  whole  structure  was  complete ;  '*  be 
quick  for  once,  jade.  You  will  drive  me  mad 
this  morning  with  your  idle  sloth." 

**  The  boy  Philip,  madam,  is  waiting  in  the 
ante-room,"  replied  the  soubrette ;  **  would  yoa 
please  to  see  him  first,  or  Martin  V* 

**  Why  in  the  name  of  Satan  did  yoa  not  tell 
me  he  was  here  1"  dema  ided  Madame  de  Cha- 
zeul.   "  Call  him  in,  husny." 

**  He  has  just  come,  madam,"  said  the  girl, 
willing  to  justify  herself ;  **  he  put  his  head  in  as 
I  went  out  for  the  wimple." 

But  the  marchioness  did  not  always^confine 
the  punishment  of  offences  to  the  tongoe,  and 
she  pushed  the  girl  rudely  by  the  shoulder,  ex- 
claiming, **  Call  him  in,  I  say !" 

The  maid  ran  to  the  door,  and  shouted,  *<  Phi- 
lip, Philip !  my  lady  says  come  in." 

The  boy  instantly  approached  with  the  book 
in  his  hand,  saying,  "  Here,  madam,  are  the 
Hours.  I  suppose  they  are  the  right  ones,  for 
the  old  woman  would  get  them  herself  I  should 
have  been  back  a  long  while  ago,  but  she  kept 
me  waiting  in  the  hall,  and — " 

Snatching  the  book  from  him  as  he  cama 
near,  the  marchioness  exclaimed,  '*  Hold  your 
tongue,  little  miscreant.  How  dare  you  go  for 
anything  without  my  orders  1" 

«'  Why,  madam,  you  sent  me  orders  to  go," 
replied  the  page ;  **  at  least.  Father  Walter  told 
me  so." 

"  He  is  a  liar,  and  you  are  another,  I  belicTe," 
cried  the  marchioness,  struggling  with  the  clasps, 
which  for  a  moment  or  two  resisted  all  hereflTurts. 

**Ah,  Mathorine  could  not  open  it  either," 
observed  the  page,  in  a  natural  tone. 

**  Did  she  try  1"  demanded  his  mistress,  turn- 
ing upon  him  vehemently. 

"  Yes,  that  she  did,"  was  his  reply. "  for  at  least 
five  minutes ;  hut  she  could  not  get  it  open." 

*'  Perhaps  you  can  do  it,"  said  Madame  da 
Chazeul,  holding  oot  the  book  to  him,  fixing  her 
eye  upon  his  face. 

The  boy  took  it,  laid  down  his  hat  upon  the 
floor,  and  laboured  to  opeo  the  clasps  with  all 
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Hi  might — at  least  in  appearance  ;  and  the 
Biarchioness,  satisfied  with  the  trial  to  which 
•he  bad  put  him,  called  one  of  the  maids,  who, 
vsing  less  force  and  more  skill,  unclasped  the 
little  volume  in  a  minute. 

"  Here,  give  it  me  !"  cried  Madame  de  Cha- 
xeul,  not  withdrawing  her  eyes  from  the  book 
for  an  instant ;  and  as  soon  as  the  maid  had  de- 
livered it  into  her  hand,  she  turned  page  after 
page,  looking  them  all  over,  but  without  finding 
sQght  written  on  any  leaf  but  the  name  of  Hel- 
eo  de  la  Tremblade  in  the  hand  of  her  uncle. 

**What  could  he  want  with  itV*  she  mur- 
xnired ;  *'  perhaps  I  have  deceived  myself.  Yet, 
BO !  The  room  she  used  to  occupy !  so  said 
tbe  man.  Here,  boy,  what  did  Father  Walter 
say  when  he  sent  you  V* 

^  I  do  not  well  remember,  madam,**  answer- 
ed the  page,  **  for  I  was  half  asleep.  But  I  know 
he  told  me  you  said  I  was  to  go,  and  that  I  must 
get  the  book  fnmi  iVIademoiaelle  Helen's  room.*' 

**  Did  be  say  the  room  the  used  to  occupy  V* 
demanded  Madame  de  Chazeul.  *'  Answer  me 
exactly.** 

«*  I  cannot  recollect,  madam,**  replied  the  boy. 
^  He  said  her  room ;  but  I  did  not  take  much 
heed  as  to  the  words.** 

••  Fool  I**  cried  the  marchioness,  looking  fierce- 
ly at  him  ;  '*  you  should  take  heed  of  every- 
thing ;**  and  then  falling  into  thought  again,  she 
murmured,  **Well,  he  is  better  where  he  is. 
If  he  be  there,  he  may  rage  when  the  knot  is 
tied,  but  cannot  unloose  it ;  if  he  were  free,  he 
might  stop  the  tying.  Get  thee  gone,  boy ;  and 
Temember,  when  any  one  tells  thee  to  go  any- 
"where  in  my  name,  come  to  me  and  ask  if  they 
liave  authority.** 

**  What,  in  the  night  1**  asked  the  page. 

"  Ay,  in  the  night,**  replied  his  mistress ;  "  if 
I  can  give  them  directions,  I  can  give  thee  an 
answer.  Now,  girl,  call  Martin  ;**  and,  leaning 
on  the  table  while  the  maid  hastened  to  fulfil 
her  orders,  she  fell  into  a  fit  of  meditation. 

Many  minutes  did  not  elapse  before  the  man 
she  had  sent  for  made  his  appearance.  And 
still  preserving  that  haughty  tone  of  voice,  which 
is  so  effectual  with  dependants,  even  when  re- 
quiring evil  actions  at  their  bands,  until  they  find 
that  all  real  power  to  injure  or  disappoint  is  at  an 
end,  she  demanded,  '*  Well,  is  the  priest  safe?** 

**  Ay,  madam,'*  answered  the  man  ;  **  I  have 
done  your  will,  though  it  be  against  my  con- 
science.** 

** Conscience!*'  cried  Madame  de  Chazeul ; 
**  what  have  you  to  do  with  conscience  1  Is  it 
not  in  a  priest's  keeping  1"  she  added,  seeing  an 
unpleasant  shade  come  over  the  man's  bn>w ; 
*'  and  can  be  not  give  you  absolution !  This 
may  cost  a  score  more  crowns  than  any  other 
offence ;  but  it  is  purchasable,  and  I  will  pay 
the  money.  To  kill  a  cardinal  is  a  ruinous 
thing,  but  it  can  be  absolved  on  a  fair  calcula- 
tion of  his  weight  in  gold.  These  candlesticks 
of  the  Church  can  always  be  replaced  ;  and  this 
is  but  a  trifle.  Methinks  you  will  become  a 
Huguenot  next,  and  fancy  that  the  pope  has  no 
power  to  absolve  us.  I  tell  you  what,  Martin, 
if  such  were  the  case,  many  a  fair  Lady  and 
fallant  genttemao  in  France  would  be  in  a  per- 
ilous case." 

**  I  shall  never  turn  Huguenot,  madam,"  re- 
plied  the  man,  gravely  ;  **  but,  as  Father  Wal- 
twmmii  'to drag m ifrieat  from  the  9iUi'm  more 


like  the  act  of  a  heretic  than  of  a  Christian 
man.' " 

**  Ay,  so  he  said,"  exclaimed  the  marchioness. 
**  because  he  was  the  person  dragged  ;  but,  on 
my  honour,  he  would  have  told  a  different  stury 
if  he  had  ordered  the  thing  to  be  done.  But  you 
shall  have  the  money.  Here,  Madeleine,  bring 
me  the  casket.    Where  have  you  put  him  ^" 

The  man  paused  till  one  of  the  maids  had 
brought  in  a  small  ebony  and  ivory  box,  and  the 
Marchioness  de  Chazeul  had  counted  out  into  his 
hand  a  huhdred  small  pieces  of  gold,  upon  which 
his  fingers  clinched  with  zealous  eagerness. 

<*  Where  have  you  put  him  V  demanded  the 
lady,  again.  ^ 

«•  In  the  sacristy,  madam,"  replied  the  ser- 
vant. But  at  those  words  Madame  de  Chazeul 
started  from  her  chair  like  one  possessed. 

**  In  the  sacristy  1"  she  cried  ;  *'  then,  on  my 
soul,  he  is  free  by  this  time  !  Do  you  know 
that  there  is  a  way*out  through  the  wails !" 

**  Yes,  madam,"  answered  Martin ;  '*  but  that 
door  is  locked." 

**  And  that,"  exclaimed  the  marchioness. 
**  through  the  vestiary  and  out  into  the  court!** 

The  man  looked  confounded,  and,  after  a  mo- 
ment's musing,  he  replied,  "  Ay,  that  is  the 
way  he  got  out." 

"  Out !  out !  Is  he  out  V  screamed  Madame 
de  Chazeul. 

"  He  was  out,  but  is  in  again,"  rejoined  the 
man.  "Rent  saw  him,  or  his  ghost,  in  the 
court,  and  drove  it  back  with  his  partizan.  But 
as  soon  as  he  told  roe,  I  went  lo  the  chapel  and 
into  the  sacristy,  and  there  I  Tuund  the  good 
father  seated  where  I  lelt  him,  with  the  book  on 
his  knees." 

"  He  takes  it  very  easily,"  replied  the  mar- 
chioness. •*  There  is  some  new  plot  afoot.  He 
must  be  removed,  Martin  ;  no  more  wandering 
about  the  castle  till  the  marriage  is  over.  On  thai 
marriage  all  depends.  You  know  you  are  prom- 
ised a  command  in  my  son's  cornet  of  horse." 

"  I  did  not  know  it,  madam,"  replied  the  man. 

"  Well,  then,  I  promise,"  answered  the  mar- 
chioness, "for  your  good  services  this  night. 
As  soon  as  the  marriage  is  over,  Chazeul  shall 
confirm  it.  But  the  priest  must  be  removed  to 
the  little  chamber  at  the  fool  of  the  great  stair- 
case. Have  him  away  quick,  before  my  brother 
comes  down— the  room  where  old  Estoc  slept, 
I  mean.  How  came  you  to  put  liim  in  the  sa- 
cristy r* 

"  It  was  his  own  wish,"  said  Martin  ;  *•  you 
told  me  I  might  put  him  where  I  liked,  and  keep 
him  under  my  own  ward  ;  so  I  gave  him  kis 
choice,  and  he  preferred  the  sacristy." 

"  Because  he  could  get  out !"  cried  the  mar- 
chioness ;  "  that  was  his  only  reason  :  and  now, 
good  Martin,  hasten  and  remove  him — with  all 
gentleness,  for  he  is  a  reverend  man,  yet  firmly 
too,  for  he  is  full  of  arts  and  wiles,  and  will 
confound  you  with  mere  words.  Listen  not  to 
him,  Martin ;  but  tell  him  to  come  on  without 
speaking,  and  lodge  him  safely  where  I  have 
told  you.  What  is  to  be  done  had  better' he 
done  completely.  The  offence  is  couimitied, 
and  we  may  as  well  make  it  a  secure  one,  as 
spoil  the  benefit  by  half  doing.  Go  and  remove 
him  quickly,  and  then,  keep  yourself  ready  tc 
bear  witness  to  what  you  saw  last  night." 

"Oh,  I  am  quite  ready  lor  that,"  answered 
the  mao ;  *'  there  I  have  but  to  saj  what  I  saw. 
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«nd  that  I  can  swear  to.    I  took  care  to  make  all 
sure,  by  speaking  to  monsiear  when  I  met  him  '* 

««Tluit  was  right,  that  was  right,  good  Mar- 
ttD,"  said  the  marchioness.  **  Yua  always  show 
Yoorsair  a  roan  of  resolation  and  discernment. 
Now  be  quick,  and  see  that  the  door  be  fast 
locked." 

It  Biay  be  remarked,  that  she  spoke  to  the 
■Mift  who  now  Icfl  her  in  a  Tcry  different  tone 
/rem  that  which  she  ased  to  most  of  the  others 
whom  she  employed  in  the  multifarious  ser- 
vices required  of  her  domestics ;  but  the  truth 
is,  that  he  was  of  a  more  bold,  determined,  and 
irigorom  east  of  mind  than  the  others.  She 
bad  less  hoM  upon  him  ;  she  feared  him  more, 
she  doubted  him  more ;  and,  from  the  minister 
who  holds  the  helm  of  state,  down  to  the  trades- 
man with  his  shopmen,  we  all  show  more  cour- 
tesy and  smooth  compliance  to  those  on  whom 
we  have  no  sure  hold  than  to  those  on  whom 
we  hftTC.  Ft  is  force  of  character  that  usually 
gains  this  reverence,  and  it  Is  vain  for  any  one 
to  say  I  win  acquire  it,  for  the  yery  necessity 
of  seeking  sach  an  ascendency  is  an  everlasting 
bar  to  its  attainment.  The  only  thing  that  can 
ever  jupply  the  place  of  that  force  of  character, 
in  obtainmg  station  and  command  over  man- 
kind's esteem,  is  the  force  of  principle.  Every 
man  can  say  I  will  be  virtuous  and  true,  and, 
with  God's  grace,  he  may  be  so.  Then,  sooner 
or  later,  honour  must  follow ;  but  lie  must  never 
dream  of  being  so  for  that  end,  for  if  he  do,  the 
touchstone  of  the  world  will  soon  prove  the 
metal,  wear  through  the  outside  gilding,  and 
show  the  baser  stuff  below. 

Madame  de  Chazeul  was  with  this  man  a 
different  being  than  with  the  rest,  because  she 
feared  he  might  resist,  and  knew,  if  he  did  so, 
it  would  be  with  no  weak  and  poor  resistance. 
She  spoke  'him  fair,  lured  him  with  rewards, 
ISattered  him ;  but  she  loved  him  less ;  and  the 
moment  he  had  leA  her,  she  thought,  "  I  must 
find  some  means  to  dispose  of  him  afler  this 
affair  is  over.  Tes,  be  shall  have  a  command 
in  Chazeors  cornet.  We  will  put  him  in  the 
front  of  the  battle,  and  then  a  blow  from  before 
or  a  shot  from  behind  may  finish  the  affair. 
Oh  !  David  was  a  wise  man." 

Alter  sitting  before  her  table  for  a  moment  to 
collect  her  thoughts,  and  call  to  mind  all  the 
particulars  of  the  plan  which  she  had  already 
arranged,  and  which,  like  every  other  dark  in- 
trigue, had  become,  as  we  have  seen,  more  and 
more  complicated  at  each  step  she  tock,  the 
marchioness  rose  and  walked  leisurely  to  the 
^eat  hall.  Her  brother,  whom  she  expected 
to  find,  was  not  there ;  and,  afler  waiting  for  a 
moment  or  two,  her  impatience  persuaded  her 
that  it  would  be  better  to  seek  him  in  his  own 
chamber,  where  they  could  not  be  interrupted. 
She  accordingly  turned  her  steps  thither  and 
knocked  at  the  door,  though  that  ceremony  was 
not,  perhaps,  necessary.  It  was  a  quick  and 
hasty  knock,  however,  as  if  she  had  come  thither 
on  urgent  business ;  and  the  moment  the  count's 
'voice  was  heard,  bidding  her  come  in,  she  en- 
tered, with  a  countenance  prepared  for  the  oc- 
'Casion,  bearing  a  mingled  expression  of  grief 
and  bewilderment. 

"  Why,  what  is  the  matter,  Jacqueline  t"  de- 
manded the  count,  as  soon  as  he  saw  her. 
**  You  look  scared.     What  is  the  matter  t** 

"  Nothing,  nothing,"  she  replied,  in  a  tone  of 


affected  indifference.  "  I  only  wanted  to  know 
if  you  were  ready,  for  we  have  much  to  do  to- 
day. I  wished  to  inquire,  too,  What  Rose  was 
saying  to  you  last  night.  jut>t  before  she  went  to 
bed — for  something  has  happened  very  strange.'* 

**  I  do  not  recollect  her  saymg  anything  par- 
ticular,** replied  the  count.  *'  I  said  that,  from 
what  I  saw  during  the  day,  I  hoped  she  was 
more  inclined  to  do  her  duty,  and  give  her  hand  to 
Chazeul :  and,  as  before,  she  replied,  *  Never  !*  *• 

**  Ay.  but  she  must !"  cried  the  marchioness, 
"  and  that  this  very  day,  too.  The  girl  is  a  rank  co- 
quette, Lianconrt,  and  only  wishes  to  be  driven." 

*•  No,  no!*'  cried  Monsieur  de  Liancourt,  "  not 
so.  Jacqueline,  not  so  f  I  dare  say  she  might  be 
hrouehi  to  love  Chaieul  in  time ;  but  now  she 
cleariy  does  not.like  him,  though  yesterday  she 
seemed  to  endure  him,  yet  it  was  no  very  cor- 
dial companionship.    It  did  not  promise  much.** 

**More  than  you  think  or  I  am  inclined  to 
say,'*  replied  the  marchioness.  "  But  one  thing  I 
will  add,  that  if  you  knew  as  much  as  I  do,  you 
would  be  the  first  to  force  her,  without  delay, 
into  a  marriage  which  is  necessary  for  your 
own  honour  as  well  as  hers.  Ah,  you  do  not 
know  woman's  heart,  my  good  brother.  I  say 
no  more ;  but  if  you  have  any  regard  for  her 
reputation  and  for  your  own  good  name,  let  no 
affected  resistance  have  any  effect.** 

"What  do  you  mean,  Jacqueline V*  cried  the 
count,  hurriedly  throwing  on  his  cloak ;  "  what 
is  the  signification  of  all  those  mysterious  nods 
and  looks  1  If  there  be  anything  affecting  my 
honour,  let  me  hear  it.** 

'*  No,  no !  you  would  rage  and  storm,**  an- 
swered the  marchioness,  *'  and  perhaps  do  some 
rash  act  towards  Chazeul  or  Rose.  But  you 
must  remember,  women  are  strange,  perverse 
beings,  brother,  and  you  must  take  them  as 
you  find  them,  forgive  them  all  their  little 
faults  and  failings,  and  understand  that  a  wom- 
an often  refuses  most  vehemently  that  which 
she  most  desires ;  and  as  to  such  errors  as  these 
I  talk  of,  they  are  but  too  common.** 

"  What  is  the  meaning  of  all  this  !**  cried  the 
count.  •*  Come,  Jacqueline,  come,  no  more  turn- 
ing and  winding ;  I  must  and  will  know  what 
you  mean.  No  one  has  a  right  to  speak  of  my 
honour  being  in  danger  without  telling  me  how.** 

**  But  it  is  not  in  danger,  Liancourt,**  replied 
the  marchioness,  with  apparent  reluctance,  '*  if 
the  marriage  takes  place  at  once ;  and  as  for 
the  scandal,  it  can  be  hushed  up.  I  will  give 
the  people  money  ;  and,  after  all,  Chazeul  may 
have  had  no  wrong  intent,  nor  Rose  either. 
They  may  only  have  wished  to  talk  with  each 
other  for  an  hour  or  two  in  private,  when  every 
one  was  in  bed.  You  saw  there  were  secret  con- 
ferences between  them  yesterday  '* 

**  Speak  plain,  woman,  speak  plain,**  exclaim- 
ed the  count,  growing  irritated.  **  Talk  with 
each  other  in  private,  when  every  one  was  in 
bed !  What  do  you  mean  ?  where  did  they  talk  !'* 

"  Why,  if  the  truth  must  be  told,  in  Rose*s 
room,**  replied  the  marchioness.  "  It  was  impru- 
dent, and  the  people  who  saw  him  come  out.  and 
told  me  of  it,  were  not  sparing  in  what  they  said  ; 
but  I  have  no  doubt  it  was  but  imprudence." 

*'  When  did  this  happen  !**  cried  the  count, 
vehemently  ;  •*  at  what  houf  !** 

"  A  little  after  two  they  saw  him  come  out,** 
answered  the  marchioness,  *'  and  he  weut  there 
about  one.** 
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The  count  cast  himself  into  a  chair,  and 
rested  his  head  upon  his  hand  for  two  or  three 
minutes.  Then  starting  up,  he  exclaimed,  ''  It 
is  false  !  I  will  never  believe  it.  This  is  one 
of  your  tricks,  Jacqueline/' 

'*  What  do  you  mean,  Monsieur  de  Lian- 
court  V^  cried  the  marchioness,  with  a  frowning 
brow.  *•  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  I  speak  false- 
hood 1  Nay,  then  the  matter  is  easily  proved, 
and  shall  be  proved.  The  people  whom — as  I 
told  you  I  should — I  placed  to  watch,  that  there 
might  be  no  more  flights  from  the  castle,  must 
be  called.  I  insist  upon  it,  since  you  accuse  me 
of  falsehood.  They  know  my  sod  ;  they  know 
Rose  d'Albret's  room.  Nay,  more,  we  will 
have  her  maid.  I  have  not  seen  the  girl  my- 
self, but  you  can  question  her.  Perhaps  she 
will  not  acknowledge  the  truth,  but  you  must 
make  her.  I  cannot  tell  that  it  was  not  herself 
Chazeul  went  to  see— for  men  have  strange 
fancies — only  she  is  as  ugly  as  a  sow.  How- 
ever,  send  for  her  first,  and  let  os  hear  what 
she  says.  Shall  I  go  away  and  let  you  question 
her  alone  V* 

"  No,  no  r*  replied  the  count,  **  stay  and  hear. 
I  cannot  believe  it !  There  must  be  some  mis- 
take." 

**  Of  that  you  can  judge  better  than  I  can,*' 
answered  the  marchioness,  who  well  knew  how 
to  manage  her  brother.  '*  I  don't  want  to  lead 
you..  I  know  that's  quite  in  vain,  Anthony. 
You  never  would  be  led  by  anybody  in  your  life ; 
but  see  all  the  people,  hear  what  they  say,  and 
then  act  as  you  may  think  fit." 

"  I  will  speak  first  with  the  maid,"  said  the 
Count  de  Liancourt ;  and,  approaching  a  door 
which  led  down  to  one  of  his  servants'  rooms, 
he  called  to  the  man,  bidding  him  send  Blan- 
chette  to  him  with  all  speed. 

The  girl  made  them  wait  for  several  minutes, 
during  which  time  Madame  de  Chazeul  im- 
proved her  opportunity  in  guiding  her  brother's 
mind  into  the  exact  course  that  she  desired. 
She  took  occasion  to  plead  for  her  son's  par- 
don in  the  tone  of  a  supplicant,  but  was  not  at 
all  displeased  to  see  that  Monsieur  de  Liancourt 
was  highly  indignant  at  his  nephew,  as  she  ar- 
gued thence  the  success  of  her  own  plans. 
"  When  Blanohette  at  length  appeared,  the 
count  called  her  to  him  in  a  somewhat  stem 
tone,  saying,  '*  Come  hither,  girl,  and  answer  me 
truly.  Was  there  any  one  in  Mademoiselle 
d'Albret's  chamber  last  night  ?  Don't  hesitate, 
but  answer." 

The  girl  did  hesitate,  however,  for  Madame 
de  Chazeul  had  purposely  left  her  in  the  dark 
regarding  her  views  and  purposes,  knowing 
very  well  that,  the  more  she  faltered  and  pre- 
varicated, the  stronger  would  be  Monsieur  de 
Liancourt's  conviction  that  the  tale  which  had 
been  told  him  was  true. 

"  Dear  me,  sir,"  said  Bhmciiette,  at  leogth, 
"  who  could  be  i\jen  1" 

"  Girl,  you  arc  maliB|  up  «  fUnclt^oi,"  cried 
the  count.  "I  inaiel  upon  your  aaiKCiiiig 
straightforwardly.  Was  Monsieur  de  Chazeul, 
or  was  he  not,  with  your  mistress,  between  one 
and  two  o'clock  this  morning  1" 

Blanchette  began  to  wimper ;  but  at  length, 
with  many  an  excuse  and  many  an  explanation, 
she  admitted  that  it  was  so. 

"  And  how  dare  yoo,  you  base  girl,"  exclaim- 
^ Mmdame  de  Ciuueul,  jmaing  in,  "how  dare 


you  give  admittance  to  any  man  into  your  mis- 
tress's chamber  in  the  middle  of  ihe  night  ?" 

**  Why,  you  told  me  yourself,  madam/*  replied 
Blanchette,  somewhat  saucily,  '*  that  I  was  to 
admit  Monsieur  de  Chazeul  at  any  time,  and  to 
do  exactly  what  he  told  me." 

*'  At  any  time  during  the  day,"  replied  Ma- 
dame de  Chazeul,  in  a  tone  of  indignation. 
**  You  could  not  suppose  that  I  meant  at  night ; 
and  I  never  expected  that  he  would  ask  yon  to 
do  what  was  wrong,  or  I  ceruinly  should  not 
have  told  you  to  obey  him.  However,  for  this 
very  thing  I  will  take  care  you  shall  be  dis- 
charged. There  shall  be  no  such  convenient 
ladies  about  my  son's  wife." 

The  girl  held  down  her  bead  in  sullen  si- 
lence, very  well  understanding  that  she  had 
done  exactly  what  Madame  de  Chazeul  wished, 
though  it  suited  her  now  to  condemn  it,  and 
that  she,  Blanchette,  having  been  the  tool,  was 
destined  to  be  the  victim. 

"  Pray,  did  Mademoiselle  d'Albret  direct  you 
to  admit  Monsieur  de  Chazeull"  asked  the 
count ;  and  this  time  he  got  an  eager  and  a  rapid 
answer,  for  Blanchette  would  have  done  a  great 
deal  at  that  moment  to  damage£Madame  de 
Chazeul's  scheme,  which  she  began  to  suspect. 

"  Oh  no,  sir  !"  answered  the  girl ;  "  and  I  am 
very  sure  she  would  be  excessively  angry  if  she 
knew  that  he  was  there  at  all.  1  only  let  him 
in  because  Madame  la  Marquise  told  me  to 
admit  him  at  all  times,  and  to  do  exactly  as  he 
ordered  me ;  and  he  would  have  fain  persuaded 
me  that  mademoiselle  had  changed  her  mind, 
and  liked  him  ;  but  I  know  better  than  that, 
from  what  she  said  just  as  she  was  going. t» 
bed,  and  from  the  way  she  prayed  to  God  to  bo 
delivered  from  him,  so  that  she  would  be  angry 
enough  if  she  knew  that  I  had  admitted  him. 
But  he  kept  mighty  still,  and  took  care  not  to 
disturb  her." 

Madame  de  Chazeurs  eyes  had  flashed  fire 
while  the  girl  spoke,  and  she  had  given  her 
many  a  threatening  look  to  induce  her  to  pause. 
But  Blanchette  was  not  easily  daunted  by  the 
lightning  of  the  eyes,  and  she  went  on  to  the  end 
as  fast  as  possible,  without  hesitation  or  dismay. 

"  Ay,  girl,"  cried  the  marchioness,  at  lengthy 
"  now  you  have  committed  a  shameless  and  in- 
famous act,  and  aided  my  son  and  your  mistress 
in  soiling  her  own  reputation  forever,  you  would 
fain  represent  the  culpability  as  not  so  great. 
But  get  thee  gone— thou  art  unworthy  of  more- 
words.  Get  thee  gone,  and  send  my  man  Martin 
here.    Tell  him  to  bring  his  comrade  with  him.*' 

The  girl  who  was  by  nature  saucy  as  well  as 
sullen,  would  willingly  have  answered  the  mar- 
chioness by  telling  her  to  call  her  man  herself 
if  she  wanted  him,  but  she  did  not  dare  ;  and  in 
a  few  minutes  after  she  had  quitted  the  room» 
the  servant  Martin,  and  a  comrade  whom  he 
had  bad  with  him  duricf  the  prcreJinf  irQht^ 
made  tbeir  e|;pc9ian<«.  The  ecu  4  <]<if!i(:<ii  t»l 
them  eagerly,  and  found  tliat  his  14]  lie  it  had 
undoibtedly  been  in  {\v\  clamtet  of  Rose 
d'Albret  for  more  than  an  hour  the  preceding 
night.  This  was  quite  sufficient  to  work  all 
the  eflTect  that  Madame  de  Chazeul  desired.  He 
gave  way  to  bursts  of  furious  rage,  calling  his 
nephew  a  base  villain  who  had  dishonoured  his 
bouse,  and  speaking  of  Rose  in  terms  of  th» 
utmost  violence,  without  ever  inquiring  whether 
shA  was  to  blame  or  not. 
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"  Where  is  yoar  son,  Jacqueline  t"  he  cried  ; 
*  where  is  this  young  scoundrel  V* 

•*  He  quitted  the  castle  early/'  replied  Ma- 
dame de  Chazeul,  ^  fearing.  I  fancy,  that  this  af- 
£iir  would  be  found  out,  and  then  that  the  conse- 
qaences  between  him  and  you  might  be  serious.** 
*'  Most  likely  to  avoid  marrying  her  whose 
fiiir  name  he  has  blasted,**  said  Monsieur  de  Li- 
ancourt.  *'  But  he  shall  marry  her !  by  the  Lord 
that  lives,  he  shall  marry  her  this  veiy  day  V* 

**  There  is  no  fear  of  him,**  replied  Madame 
de  Chazeul,  **  though  they  may  be  regarding 
your  fair  ward,  brother ;  for,  depend  upon  it,  she 
will  deny  the  whole  of  this  affair.  The  maid 
Blanchette  will  go  and  tell  her  that  it  is  dis- 
ooTered,  and  then  they  will  get  up  some  story 
between  them  which  they  will  expect  us  to 
believe.  To  make  it  look  like  truth,  too,  you 
may  be  very  sure  that  Rose  will  affect  tp  be 
more  opposed  to  the  marriage  than  ever ;  and, 
if  it  were  not  necessary  for  her  reputation,  it 
would  be  arousing  enouglv  not  to  press  her.** 

**  She  shall  wed  him  before  the  clock  strikes 
noon/*  replied  the  count.  **  But  where  is  your 
son,  Jacqueline?  Has  he  gone  to  Chazeul? 
He  must  be  sent  for.** 

••Oh  no,**  replied  the  marchioness;  "he  has 
only  gone  down  to  the  village,  to  keep  out  of 
your  way  till  you  are  a  little  cooler.  You  had 
t»etter  leave  him  there  till  the  hour  of  marriage 
approaches  and  then  be  as  lenient  with  him  as 
may  be.     I  have  already  rated  him  severely.** 

•*  I  ftuttt  speak  to  him,  Jacqueline,**  replied 
her  brother.  **  This  is  an  insult  and  an  injury  to 
me.  What  did  be  say  when  you  spoke  to  him  1 
Did  he  deny  it  r* 

••No,  not  absolutely  deny  it,**  replied  the 
marchioness,  •*  but  he  did  as  all  young  men  do 
under  such  circumstances.  He  said  he  had 
done  no  harm,  but  had  only  gone  to  Rose*s 
chamber  because  he  wished  to  speak  with  her 
in  peace  and  quietness,  which  he  had  not  been 
ible  to  do  during  the  day.  It  is  very  likely 
true,**  she  added,  in  a  tone  of  mock  candour ; 
-I  donH  think  it  at  all  unnatural.** 

••  At  all  events,  it  is  rnin  to  her  fame,"  replied 
the  count,  ••  and  we  must  heal  the  wound  as 
speedily  as  possible  by  their  marriage.  I  will 
go  to  her  ano  tell  her  that  there  must  be  no  more 
delay;  that  I  expect  her  to  be  in  the  hall  to 
sign  the  contract  at  eleven,  and  in  the  chapel  to 
take  the  vow  immediately  after.  I  will  take  no 
excuse :  it  shall  be  done.  I  will  go  to  her  this 
moment,  before  I  hear  mass.'* 

••  No,  let  me  see  her  first,**  replied  Maoame 
de  Cbazeal ;  •*  you  accused  me  of  being  harsh 
with  her  yesterday ;  I  shall  be  more  gentle  than 
yon  with  her  to-day.  I  will  be  firm  with  her, 
however,  and  let  her  know  that  you  are  so, 
so  that  she  may  make  up  her  mind  to  it,  about 
which  there  will  be  less  diflScuUy  than  you 
think,  while  yoo  and  I  go  to  be  present  at  the 
IbneraU  which  we  must  get  over  first,  in  order 
not  to  tiave  the  dead  body  In  the  chapel  at  the 
wedding.  Poor  Father  Walter  was  taken  ill 
last  ni|^t  while  he  was  watching  the  corpse. 
Did  they  teUyou!'* 

•'  No,"  exclaimed  the  count.  With  a  look  of 
•oncem  ;  *'  I  will  go  and  see  him.** 

*•  He  is  sleeping,  and  asked  not  to  be  disi- 
turbed,'*  replied  the  marchioness,  ••so  I  sent 
down  to  the  village  for  the  euri  to  attend  to 
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the  funeral ;  but  I  hope  that  Father  Walter 
will  be  awake  and  well  enough  to  perform  the 
marriage  ceremony.** 

*•  I  hope  so  too,**  replied  the  count ;  ••  for  if  thia 
giri  makes  any  resistance,  we  might  have  diffi- 
culties with  the  cure.'* 

••Oh,  she  will  be  more  easily  persuaded 
than  you  think,**  replied  Madame  de  Chazeul ; 
••though,  of  course,  she  will  affect  reluctance,  it 
will  easily  be  seen  to  be  all  pretence.  The  moro 
furious  it  is,  the  more  will  the  afifectation  b» 
apparent ;  so  stay  for  me  here,  and  I  will  rejoin 
you  directly.*'  Thus  saying,  she  left  her  weak 
brother,  who,  during  her  absence,  which  was 
longer  than  he  expected,  worked  himself  into 
greater  fury  than  ever,  and  prepared  his  own 
mind,  as  his  sister  could  have  wished,  for  any 
act  of  violence  which  might  be  required. 

CHAPTER  XXXV. 

It  was  with  a  quick  and  agitated  step  that 
the  girl  Blanchette  returned  to  the  room  which 
served  as  her  bedchamber  and  as  the  anteroom 
to  that  of  her  mistress.  It  was  that  sort  of 
pace  that,  had  she  stopped  for  one  moment,  it 
must  have  been  to  stamp  with  rage ;  and  when 
she  reached  a  seat,  she  cast  herself  into  it,  and 
hurst  forth  into  a  violent  fit  of  tears,  passionate, 
not  penitent ;  full  of  virulent  anger,  not  of  sor- 
row or  remorse.  The  same  feelings  were  in 
her  heart  with  which  Macbeth  exclaimed,  ••  For 
Banquo*s  issue  have  I  *filed  my  mind  ;**  feel- 
ings which  led  to  fresh  crimes  rather  than 
atonement  for  thoae  that  are  gone. 

*•  I  shall  be  discharged,  shall  I  !**  asked  the 
girl,  ••  and  all  for  doing  what  she  told  me.  I  have 
heard  of  her  ways.  Fool  that  I  was  not  to  be- 
lieve it.  I  might  have  known  that  what  she 
does  to  others  she  would  do  to  me.  Oh  that 
I  could  but  match  her !  Well,  I  may,  perhaps. 
Now,  if  1  could  get  Mademoiselle  out  of  the 
chateau  t  But  she  will  watch  me.  Well,  let 
her ;  I  will  watch  her.  The  old  hag  is  cunning 
enough,  hut  there  may  be  others  as  shrewd  ;** 
and  she  dried  her  tears,  and  laughed  at  the 
thought  of  the  bitter  sweet  potion  of  revenge. 
••  I  know  her  now,**  she  continued,  ♦♦  I  know  her 
now.  Oh,  she  can  feign  and  speak  sweet,  and 
promise  all  kinds  of  things.  But  she  shall  not 
take  me  in  any  more.  1  can  see  well  enough. 
Her  game  is  nearly  played.  If  she  wants  any 
more  help,  she  ^ill  be  as  smooth  as  oil ;  and 
then,  when  all  is  done,  I  shall  be  kicked  off  to 
die  on  a  dunghill,  for  what  she  cares.  But  I 
have  taken  care  of  that.  I  have  got  as  many 
crowns  as  promises,  and  I  will  take  none  of  the 
latter  any  more.  Oh  yes,  she  will  soon  come, 
and  be  very  civil,  doubtless,  if  she  has  anything 
for  me  to  do,  and  tell  mc  she  was  obliged  to 
speak  so  before  her  brother,  but  that  it  meant 
nothing.  She  shall  see  that  I  am  afiVonted» 
however,  but  not  too  much— no,  not  too  much, 
for  then  she  might  not  trust  me  any  farther^ 
and  I  should  miss  my  opportunity;  for  ven- 
geance 1  will  have,  one  way  or  another.** 

With  such  sweet  and  innocent  thoughu  Blan- 
chette entertained  herself  for  some  tiqic*  till  at 
length  the  door  swung  open,  and  Madame  de 
Chazeul  walked  in,  with  no  signs  of  pUusibility 
in  her  countenance.  The  girl  was  sitting,  with 
the  handkerchief  which  had  lately  wiped  away 
her  tears  npon  her  lap,  and  her  whole  face 
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showed  that  she  had  undergone  no  light  emo- 
tions. The  marchioness  did  not  stay  to  inquire 
of  what  sort  they  were,  but  jumped  at  the  con- 
clusion that  the  dread  of  losing  her  place  was 
the  cause  of  the  girl's  agitation,  and  believing 
that  by  that  fear  she  could  rule  her  as  she  thought 
£t,  she  was  only  careful  to  prevent  her  from 
thinking  it  irretrievably  gone. 

*'  Why  do  you  not  rise,  girl,  when  you  see 
xnel"  she  demanded,  in  a  haughty  tone. 

*•  Why,  I  have  done  so  much  wrong,  madam," 
fiaid  the  maid,  with  a  sullen  face,  "In  doing 
what  I  thought  was  your  will  and  pleasure  that 
I  am  sure  I  do  not  know  what  to  do  to  give  sat- 
isfaction." 

"  You  must  do  better  than  you  have  done  if  you 
would  long  keep  your  place,"  replied  the  mar- 
chioness ;  "  but  if  you  really  thought  you  were 
pleasing  me,  that  makes  a  difference.  An  error 
may  be  forgiven,  disobedience  not.-  Your  mis- 
tress is  up,  I  dare  say.*' 

"  Oh  yes,  hours  ago,"  answered  Blanchette. 
**  Shall  I  teU  her  you  are  here,  madam  1" 

**  No !"  replied  Madame  de  Chazeul,  advan- 
cing towards  the  opposite  door,  **  we  will  have 
no  farther  ceremonies  ;'*  and,  without  giving 
any  sign  of  her  approach,  she  walked  straight 
in.  Rose  d*Albret  was  seated,  as  before,  near 
the  window  :  the  favourite  spot  of  the  prisoner, 
where  he  can  sec  somewhat,  if  it  be  but  a 
glimpse  of  that  free  world  which  is  no  longer 
his;  but  when  the  marchioness  entered,  she 
started  and  rose.  Madame  de  Chazeul  had 
gathered  her  face  into  a  frown,  and  Rose,  who 
felt  in  her  heart  a  deeper  degree  of  indignation 
at  the  events  of  the  last  night  than  at  all  the 
injuries,  deceits,  and  harshness  which  had  been 
practised  on  her  before,  gazed  at  her  with  a 
swelling  heart  and  firm  determination  to  tell  her 
"What  she  thought  of  all  her  conduct. 

The  marchioness  did  not  clearly  understand 
that  look,  and  it  somewhat  puzzled  her  as  to 
her  course ;  but,  afler  a  moment's  pause,  she 
said,  **  I  have  come.  Mademoiselle  d'Albret,  to 
tell  you  that  at  eleven  the  contract  is  to  be 
«iigne(l  in  the  great  hall,  and  immediately  after 
the  marriage  will  take  place  in  the  chapel." 

"  Madam,  you  have  already  had  my  answer," 
replied  Rose,  **  and  I  have  only  to  beg  that  you 
will  not  insult  me  by  even  naming  your  son*s 
name  in  my  hearing.  I  have  long  disliked  and 
despised  him ;  I  now  abbor  and  scorn  him ; 
and  I  would  sooner  give  my  hand  to  a  beggar 
on  the  road  than  to  one  so  utterly  base  and  de- 
graded." 

**  I  should  have  thought,"  answered  the  mar- 
chioness, with  a  bitter  sneer,  *'  that,  aflcr  what 
passed  last  night,  your  reluctance  would  have 
•quite  vanished,  and  that  Nicholas  de  Chazeul 
would  have  found  in  Rose  d'Alhret  a  very  wil- 
ling— nay,  perhaps,  an  over-willing  bride  ;"  and 
she  pointed,  smiling  sarcastically,  to  a  man's 
glove  that  lay  upon  the  table. 

**  I  had  not  remarked  it,"  replied  Rose,  ad- 
vancing to  the  table  and  taking  it  up  with  a  look 
of  disgust. 

"  No,  I  suppose  not,"  answered  Madame  de 
Ohazeul.  "  Such  little  oversights  will  occur  in 
such  circumstances,  mademoiselle." 

**  It  was  no  oversight  on  his  part,  at  least," 

said  Rose,  turning  to  the  open  window ;  *•  the 

JoH'-minded  villain  who  lefl  it  here  knew  weil^ 

'^  ^^troeipeoi  9t  Jb^ai,  what  be  wu  dinogi  but 


I  treat  it  and  him,  and  all  his  arts,  with  the 
same  contempt,"  and  she  threw  it  out  iuto  the 
court  below. 

**  Weak,  foolish,  guilty  girl !"  cried  the  mar- 
chioness. "  Do  not  think  to  escape  thus.  Your 
fate  is  sealed,  and  within  three  hours  you  ar« 
his  wife,  however  unworthy  to  be  so.  For  your 
own  sake,  for  your  own  reputation's  sake,  it 
must  be  so.  However  little  care  you  yourself 
take  of  your  own  fame,  there  are. others  hound 
to  he  more  thoughtful,  and  to  use  any  or  all 
means  of  saving  you  from  the  disgrace  wbicfa 
would  fall  upon  you  but  for  them." 

"Madam,  my  reputation  is  in  no  danger,** 
answered  Rose ;  "happily,  neither  you  noryonr 
son  can  aff^ect  that.** 

"  Indeed  !"  said  Madame  de  Chazeul,  with  an 
incredulous  smile.  "  Perhaps  your  high  purity 
is  not  aware  that  Monsieur  de  Chazeul  was 
seen  last  night,  by  two  trustworthy  persons* 
entering  your  chamber  at  one  o'clock,  and  quit- 
ting it  somewhat  after  three ;  perhaps  you  are 
not  aware  that  your  maid  has  confessed  she 
gave  him  admission  to  it.** 

"To  this  chamber — not  to  mine,  madam,** 
answered  Rose,  with  a  look  of  calm  scorn. 
"  Your  admirable  plan  has  failed,  lady,  and  you 
cannot  drive  me  into  a  union  with  one  so  des- 
picable as  to  take  part  in  it,  even  by  the  fear 
of  calumny." 

Madame  de  Chazeul  gazed  at  her  wiih  rage 
struggling  with  surprise.  "You  are  wonder- 
fully tranquil,'*  she  said,  at  length ;  "  hut  still 
all  your  calmness  will  not  disprove  to  the  gtiod 
busy  world  what  several  persons,  independent 
of  each  other,  know,  that  Monsieur  de  Chazeul 
passed  more  than  one  hour  in  your  chamber  last 
night,  and  that  your  maid  admits  the  fact." 

"  1  have  better  witnesses  than  my  cahimess, 
madam,"  replied  Rose  d'Albret,  "  who  will  be 
quite  credible  against  your  servants,  plantt^d  on 
purpose  on  the  stairs,  and  my  maid,  bribed  long 
ago  to  betray  and  deceive  her  mistress ;  and 
they  will  prove  that,  warned  of  the  base  scheme 
contrived  against  me,  informed  of  all  its  par- 
ticulars, I  slept  undisturbed  in  another  cham- 
ber ;  and  that,  if  your  son  thought  fit  to  past 
his  time  in  this  place,  he  passed  it  here  alone.*! 

"  It  is  the  priest  !**  muttered  Madame  de 
Chazeul. 

"  I  have  not  spoken  with  him,**  said  Roae, 
who  caught  the  words  not  intended  for  her  ear, 
"  since  my  return  hither." 

"  Who  are  your  witnesses,  then,  girl  1**  ex- 
claimed Madame  de  Chazeul.  "  I  do  not  be- 
lieve you  !  the  whole  tale  is  false — invented 
but  to  screen  your  own  dishonour." 

"  My  witnesses  I  will  produce  when  need  may 
be,**  answered  Rose,  "but  not  to  Madame  de 
Chazeul  alone;  and,  for  the  rest,  you  know 
right  well  which  tale  is  false  and  which  is  true- 
It  is  needless  to  argue  with  one  so  well  infomaed 
already.  Moreover,  remember  that  no  force 
shall  ever  make  me  wed  your  son.  My  hand 
is  promised  by  myself  to  hini  for  whom  my  fa- 
ther destined  it,  and  the  well  devised  story  of 
his  death  has  failed,  as  well  as  the  artful  scheme 
that  followed  it.  I  now  know  him  to  be  living, 
as  well,  or,  rather,  better  than  you  do,  and  you 
may  find  that  he  is  so  when  you  least  expect 
to  see  him." 

The  marchioness  turned  red,  and  then  pole, 
even  through  the  paint  upon  her  face ;  but  for 
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Btteral  moroeDU  8be  made  no  reply,  turning 
rapidly  in  ber  mind  every  chance  in  the  wide 
range  of  circumstaDces  that  could  have  given 
to  Riiee  the  inlonuation  she  poaseesed.  Be  it 
remarked,  however,  that  ahe  never  doubted  the 
truth  ul  what  ahe  aaid ;  for,  though  the  deceit- 
ful are  very  auapicioua,  there  ia  aomething  in 
the  plain,  straightforward  aimpUcity  of  truth 
which  raiaea  it,  in  geoeral,  above  doubt.  Men 
may  affect  to  diabeJieve  it  when  it  militatea 
againat  them,  hot  io  their  bearta  they  recognise 
it  for  what  it  ia.  **  If  the  priest  had  not  told 
her,  who  had  V*  Madame  de  Cbaxeul  aaked  her- 
aelf  *' Could  it  be  the  maid  V  But  then  Blan- 
cbette  had  not  been  inibniied  of  the  whole  plan. 
"Could  it  be  one  of  the  aervantol"  None 
knew  more  than  a  part.  **  Could  Chaieul  have 
betrayed  the  aecret  to  one  of  hia  own  people, 
who  again  had  communicated  it  to  Koae  V  It 
waa  raiiet  improbable.  *'CooM  De  Montigni 
himaelf  have  returned,  and  made  hia  way  into 
the  chateau  unpereeived  V  It  might  be  ao; 
bat  atill  her  aeheme  waa  unknown  to  him.  She 
waa  io  a  maze  which,  with  all  her  quick  wit, 
ahe  could  not  thread ;  and  all  that  ahe  could 
decide  upon  doing  waa  to  pursue  her  plan  boldly, 
to  exercise  all  her  influence  over  her  brother's 
mind,  to  blind  his  eyes  and  overrule  the  better 
feelings  of  bis  heart,  and  to  watch  warily  for 
every  accident,  to  guard  againat  any  event 
which  might  frustrate  her  design. 

**  It  la  all  very  well.  Mademoiselle  d*AIbret,*' 
ahe  said  at  length,  in  a  calmer  but  not  leaa  stem 
tone  than  she  had  hitherto  employed,  **  to  set 
your  simple  assertions  against  facta  unfortunate- 
ly too  weH  and  widely  known.  I  shall  be  happy 
to  hear,  when  yon  are  ray  aon*a  wife,  the  proofa 
you  say  you  can  give  that  you  did  not  commit 
the  imprudence,  to  call  it  no  worae,  of  admitting 
him  to  your  chamber  in  aecreoy  and  silence,  at 
ao  boor  paat  midnight.  It  will  be  a  great  aatia- 
faetion  to  me.  and  I  will  take  care  that  those 
who  witnessed  the  scene,  and  may  otherwise 
apread  the  acandal  abroad  in  the  worid,  aball  be 
present  to  hear  your  exculpation.  But  it  must 
be  as  my  aon*a  wife,  for  both  your  gOardian  and 
myaelf  have  oonaulted  and  determined  that  it 
ia  absolutely  necessary  for  your  fame  and  res- 
pectability that  you  ahoold  be  united  to  Chaxeul 
without  deUy.  My  brother,  indeed,  haa  aworn 
«  dreadful  oath  that  he  will  compel  you  to  obey 
before  noon,  and  you  well  know,  when  he  hat 
sworn — " 

"  Ob  no,  no  !*'  cried  Roae,  now  greatly  agita- 
ted, ^  not  aworn.    He  would  never  swear  !'* 

**  Ay,  but  he  has  T'  anawered  Madame  de 
Chaxeul ;  **  he  haa  sworn  by  all  be  holds  aacred 
— be  has  called  down  the  vengeance  of  heaven 
oo  bia  bead.  He  haa  taken  the  name  of  his  God 
and  hia  Saviour  to  witneas  that  he  will  force  you 
to  fiiliow  hia  will,  and  relieve  your  name  of  the 
slain  that  bangs  upon  it  by  your  marriage  with 
Nicholas  de  Chazeol." 

Poor  Rose  d*Albret  covered  her  eyes  with 
her  hands  in  terror  and  hi  grief,  for  she  well 
knew  that  Monsieur  de  Liancourt  waa  one  who 
Would  conskler  such  an  oath,  however  rashly 
and  intemperately  spoken,  aa  full  justification 
for  violating  every  dictate  of  propriety,  right,  and 
justice.  Madame  de  Chazeul  saw  her  agony, 
and  enjoyed  it,  for  anger  and  wounded  pride 
had  their  share  in  the  bitter  determination  which 
-ahe  bad  iorm^  to  force  the  poor  girl  into  the 


arms  of  her  son ;  and  among  tne  many  images 
which  a  quick  fancy  brought  before  her  mind  of 
future  triumphs,  waa  the  prospect  ot  mingling 
misery  and  care  with  Koae's  married  life,  and 
avenging  what  she  called  the  disdain  of  the 
haughty  girl  upon  the  unwilling  bride.  She  aal 
silent,  then,  and  Rose  remained  with  her  fair 
fooe  covered,  hiding  the  teare  that  would  buret 
forth,  and  athving  to  amotber  the  sobs  that 
struggled  for  free  courae. 

Neuher  uttered  a  word  for  aeveral  minutea. 
The  houae  and  the  chamber  remained  quite  atill, 
and  then  came  a  aound  aa  of  a  key  turning  in 
a  door,  and  then  a  gentle  tap  cloae  to  the  ohaur 
where  Madame  de  Chaxeul  waa  aeated.  Both 
Roae  and  the  marcbioneaa  started  up ;  but,  ere 
Mademoiaelle  d'Albret  could  utter  a  word,  in 
the  wild  confuaion  into  which  her  thoughta  bad 
been  thrown,  her  fierce  companion  aaid,  in  a  fow 
but  quick  tone.  **  Come  in !"  The  door  from 
the  priest'a  room  opened,  and  Helen  de  ia  Trem- 
blade  atood  before  them. 


CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

**Ha,  ha,  ha!"  exclaimed  Madame  de  Cha* 
xeul,  hunting  forth  into  a  long  peal  of  laughter, 
**  ao  the  aecret  ia  discovered  !  So  here  is  the 
precious  witness !  So  here  is  the  wise  intdli- 
gence  bearer !  Strumpet,  how  dare  you  ahew 
yuuraelf  in  my  preaenceV 

*'  Neither  willingly  immt  wittingly  have  I  done 
80,  madam,"  answered  Helen  de  hi  Tremblade, 
in  a  moch  caUner  and  firmer  tone  than  the  mar- 
chionesa  had  ever  heard  her  aasume ;  for  in  the 
fire  of  adveraity  ahe  had  gained  strength,  and 
the  loss  of  hope  had  carried  with  it  the  loaa  of 
all  thoae  thrilling  emotions,  those  vibrations  of 
the  heart,  which  ahake  and  agitate  the  mind 
alao.  Thua,  though  surprised  at  aeeiog  the  Wo- 
man who  had  ao  harahly  used^her,  and  who,  in 
the  long  pause  that  had  taken  place  io  the  con- 
versation with  Roae  D'Albret,  ahe  had  thought 
gone  from  the  chamber,  she  waa  nevertheleaa 
not  confounded,  and  far  leaa  dismayed  than 
might  have  been  expected,  **  Neither  willingly 
nor  witthigly,'*  abe  repeated ;  *'  but  ainoe  it  ia 
ao,  it  may  be  oo  better.  I  am,  madam,  aa  you 
have  aaid,  both  the  witness  and  the  intelhgenoe 
bearer ;  but,  happily  not  the  only  one." 

"  What,  minion  !  will  you  dare  me  V*  cried 
Madame  de  Chaxeul,  advancing  a  atep  aa  if  ahe 
would  have  atruck  her. 

**  Have  a  care,  lady,"  aaid  Helen,  in  a  deep 
tone.  **  Remember,  I  am  not  a  servant,  and  no 
longer  in  any  way  under  your  authority,  or,  aa 
you  once  termed  it,  protection.  Protection!  Oh, 
God,  what  protecuon !  Our  position  is  different, 
and  I  bear  not  now  what  I  have  borne  betbre.** 

**0n  my  life,"  exclaimed  the  marcbioneas, 
**  this  is  admirable !  Where  do  you  atand,  girl  1 
la  thia  my  brother'a  house,  or  youra  V* 

**  Your  brother's,  madam,  but  not  youra,"  re- 
plied Helen ;  **  and  I  know  that  brother  too  well 
to  doubt  that  he  will  do  justice  when  he  knows 
the  truth.  To  him  I  am  now  going,  and  at  bia 
feet  I  will  tell  all— my  own  faults  and  my  own 
folly— ay,  and  your  crknea  to  me  and  othera." 

She  took  a  atep  towarda  the  door,  but  Mad- 
ame de  Cbaxeul  caat  beraelf  in  the  way  with  a 
look  of  terrible  fury.  She  well  knew  that  the 
poor  girl  had  the  power,  if  she  could  but  obtain 
a  few  momenta*  interview  with  the  count,  to 
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overthrow  all  that  ine  nad  done  with  hinit  to  ex- 
pose her  conduct,  ruin  her  ss hemes,  and  blast  by  a 
breath  all  that  she  roost  desired  to  see  bear  fruit. 
The  worn)  she  had  trampled  upon  had  turned 
to  sting  her,  and  her  only  safety  was  to  crush  it. 

**  Stand  back,  minion  !'*  she  cried,  in  a  stem 
tone ;  '*  back  to  your  den,  this  moment  V* 

**  Nay,  nay,  madam,*'  cried  Rose  d*Albret,  in- 
terposing, **  Helen  has  suffered  enough ;  you 
shall  not  make  her  suffer  more  here.** 

**  Blanchette !  Blanchette!"  exclaimed  the 
marchioness,  aloud,  without  heeding  her,  and 
still  keeping  between  the  door  and  her  Tictim ; 
**  Blanchette !  Blanchette !" 

The  girl  appeared,  and  gazed  in  sorprisenpon 

a  scene  in  which  she  found  a  new  actor  whom 

she  had  thought  far  away.    **  Quick !  call  Mar- 

r\  and  the  other  men  from  the  bottom  of  the 

tirs,'*  cried  the  marchioness.  "  Quick !  not  a 
iiioment !"  and,  advancing  again  upon  Helen, 
she  repeated,  **  Back  to  your  den,  serpent,  back 
to  your  den !" 

«*  No !"  cried  Rose  d*Albret,  taking  her  poor 
friend  by  the  hand,  "  she  shall  not  be  driven 
from  my  chamber,  if  she  chooses  to  stay.*' 

But  Helen  whispered,  '*  By  the  other  door  !** 
and,  running  back  into  the  priest's  room,  she 
turned  the  lock,  and  hastened  to  seek  exit  by  the 
door  at  the  top  of  the  stairs. 

She  bad,  however,  to  deal  with  one  quicker  in 
every  combination  than  herself,  and,  ere  she 
could  unlock  it  and  go  out  Madame  de  Chazeul 
was  there  before  her,  calling  loudly,  **  Martin ! 
Martin  !**  At  the  same  time  she  laid  her 
band  upon  the  small  dagger  which,  as  was  not 
unfrequent  with  ladies  in  that  day,  she  carried 
at  her  girdle.  Helen,  resolved  to  make  a  great 
effort,  would  in  all  probability  have  attempted  to 
ptos  her  at  all  risks,  and  blood  would  very  like- 
ly have  been  spilled,  for  the  tiger  in  the  heart  of 
Jacqueline  de  Chazeul  was  roused,  and  over- 
bore every  consideration  even  of  danger.  But  as 
the  poor  girl  paused  for  a  single  instant,  the  bead 
of  the  man  Martin  and  another  appeared  on  the 
stairs,  and  she  saw  that  her  escape  was  cut 
off. 

*'  Now,  will  you  backV*  exclaimed  the  mar- 
chioness, with  a  triumphant  smile.  **  Oh,  I  am 
to  be  set  at  naught,  am  I!" 

With  a  sinking  heart  and  a  slow  step  Helen 
retreated  into  her  uncle's  chamber,  and  Madame 
de  Chazeul  was  following,  when  the  voice  of 
Monsieur  de  Liancourt  was  heard  below,  ex- 
claiming, *'  What  is  the  matter,  Jacqueline  1  Is 
anything  amiss  1*' 

**  Nothing !  nothing,**  cried  the  marchioness. 
**  I  will  come  and  tell  you  directly.** 

Helen  sprang  forward  again,  but  the  fierce 
woman  caught  her  by  the  shoulder,  and  threw 
her  back  headlong  into  the  room,  muttering  in  a 
low,  bitter  tone,  '*  Back,  minion,  I  say !  Stay 
on  guard  here,  Martin,**  she  continued ;  *'  let 
no  one  in  or  out.  If  my  brother  come,  beg  him 
civilly  to  pause.    I  will  return  in  an  instant.*' 

Thus  saying,  she  entered  the  chamber,  where 
Helen,  stunn^  and  bruised  by  the  fall,  still  lay 
on  the  floor.  Seizing  her  by  the  arm,  Madame 
de  Chazeul  dragged  her  farther  in  and  closed 
the  door,  then  gazed  on  her  for  a  moment, 
while  every  terrible  passion  that  agitates  the 
human  countenance  crossed  the  face  turned  to- 
wards poor  Helen  de  la  Tromhlade.  The  fingers 
of  tbA  marohiooess  felt  the  hilt  ;f  her  dagger,  and 


the  spirit  of  Cain  moved  her  heart  strong.^ ;  b«t 
she  refrained  for  the  moment,  murmuring, ''  No, 
not  blood — not  blood."  Then  advancing  to  the 
door  leading  to  the  adjoining  room,  she  tried  it, 
took  out  the  key,  and  hurrying  across  to  the 
other,  she  went  out  by  it  and  locked  it  also. 

**  Monsieur  de  Liancourt  speaks,  madam," 
said  the  man  Martin. 

**I  am  coming!  I  am  coming  I"  cried  the 
marchioness,  and  began  to  descend. 

**  Shall  I  wait  herel"  asked  the  servant. 

**  No,  all  is  safe  now,"  rejoined  his  mistreBS, 
going  on ;  **  we  shall  want  you  for  other  mat- 
ters, my  good  Martin.** 

She  hurried  down  without  a  moments  pause, 
endeavouring  to  smooth  her  countenance  and 
calm  the  vehement  agitation  of  her  thoughts  as 
she  went ;  and  although,  in  the  latter  effort,  she 
was  not  altogether  successful,  for  her  angry 
spirit,  when  once  moved,  was  long  ere  it  regain- 
ed tranquillity,  yet  her  face  was  smiling,  though 
with  a  turn  of  contetopt  hanging  about  the  nos- 
tril and  the  comer  of  the  lip,  when  she  met  her 
brother  just  ascending  to  see  what  was  the 
cause  of  the  noise  and  outcry  which  had  reach- 
ed his  ear. 

**What  is  the  matter,  Jacqueline  1"  cried 
Monsieur  de  Liancourt;  **has  anything  new 
gone  wrong  1" 

**  Nothing,  nothing,"  replied  the  marchioness ; 
'*  something  more  amusing  than  anything  else ; 
but  I  will  tell  you  all  about  it  after  the  funeral ; 
I  think  it  will  make  you  laugh  to  see  what 
tricks  there  are  in  this  world." 

**But  what  is  iti  what  is  it!"  asked  the 
count,  whose  mind,  vacillating  and  uncertain,, 
was  too  much  agitated  by  the  course  he  was 
persuaded  to  pursue  against  his  better  judgment 
not  to  feel  a  movement  of  dread  at  every  new 
incident  in  the  drama,  whenever  he  feU  back 
into  a  fit  of  passionate  vehemence,  into  his  usual 
state  of  weak,  hesitation. 

"  Oh !  I  wUl  teU  you  by-and-by,"  replied  the 
marchioness,  who  was  anxious  to  have  a  little 
time  to  arrange  her  plans,  and  think  over  the 
turn  that  she  should  give  to  all  that  had  just 
taken  place.  **Tbe  story  is  too  good  to  be 
spoiled  by  relating  bits  of  it,  and  the  hour  ap- 
pointed for  the  funeral  is  already  past — hark ! 
there  is  the  beU.  All  the  people  must  be  wait- 
ing in  the  hall,  and  we  must  go  and  put  poor  okl 
Michael  in  the  vault  before  we  can  talk  of  other 
thinjgs." 

The  count  suffered  her  to  lead  the  way  to 
that  large  hall  in  the  chateau  of  Marzay  into 
which  we  first  introduced  him  when  we  brought 
him  to  the  house.  There  several  of  the  princi- 
pal members  of  the  household  were  assembled, 
under  the  guidance  and  direction  of  the  coiiiii*s 
major-domo,  and  had  already  begun,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  good  priest  of  the  village,  to 
discuss  some  of  the  savoury  pasties  and  rich  eld 
wine  which  were  spread  out  upon  a  table  in  the 
midst  of  the  room.  The  worthy  cur6  looked 
somewhat  mortified  at  the  early  arrival  of  the 
two  mourners,  if  we  may  so  terra  the  count  and 
his  sister,  for  he  had  got  his  plate  loaded  with  a 
fresh  supply  of  vian&,  and  it  was  underatood 
that  their  appearance  was  to  be  the  signal  for 
beginning  the  ceremony.  Monsieur  de  Lian- 
court, however,  courteously  pressed  him  to  go 
on,  and  with  a  capacious  mouth  and  ready  hand 
the  priest  brought  bis  meal  to  a  speedy  concltt- 
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noa.  It  was,  to  eay  the  truth,  a  relief  to  the  I 
«iiifnt  to  8ee  him  eat,  for  his  mind,  more  im- ' 
pressible  than  that  of  his  sisier,  shrunk  from  the 
aotemn  scene  he  was  ahout  to  wrtness.  He 
fiek  higher  and  less  worldly  thoughu,  which  he 
dreaded  and  disliked,  crowding  upon  him  against 
bis  will ;  and  certainly  the  very  mundane  appe- 
ite  of  the  car^  thiiogh  it  formed  a  strange  con- 
trast with  the  functitms  he  was  ahout  to  exer- 
cise, was  well  calculated  to  deprive  the  cere- 
mony of  part  of  its  gloomy  solemnKy.  as,  indeed, 
b  the  case  with  all  eating  and  drinking  im  such 
sad  oecasions.  The  moment  he  had  done,  he 
atirted  up,  wiped  his  knife,  and  put  it  in  its 
case.  Then  turning  to  Monsieur  de  Lianconrt, 
be  said,  *^Gife  me  three  minutes,  sir,  to  get 
ererything  in  order  in  the  chapel,  Air  as  Mon- 
sieur de  la  Treroblade  is  ill,  prohably  no  prepa- 
ntfons  are  made.** 

*^  How  is  he !"  asked  Monsieur  de  Liancourt ; 
"have  you  seen  him,  father V* 

Before  the  cur6  could  answer,  Madame  de 
Ckaseurs  senrant,  Martin,  who  sttKxi  behind 
her,  stepped  forward,  saying,  **  He  is  still  asleep, 
air,  and  begged  particularly  not  to  be  woke  till 
be  rose  himself" 

^  Ay.  let  him  sleep,**  said  Madame  de  Chazeul, 
in  a  low  and  gloomy  tone.  **  He  will  have  sor- 
row enough,  poor  man,  when  he  awakes.** 

The  count  looked  at  her  in  surprise,  but  she 
Dodded  her  head  significantly,  and  the  priest, 
4^itting  the  hail,  hurried  on  to  the  chapel. 

The  count  and  his  sister  followed  soon  after, 
and  the  ceremonies  of  the  interment  began. 
Impresarre  and  terrible  as  they  always  are,  per- 
haps the  peculiar  form  and  pomp  of  the  Roman 
Church  add  more  to  them  than  to  any  other  of 
the  rites  of  religion.  The  count  felt  them  much  ; 
the  tears  rose  in  his  eyes  when  he  thought  of 
his  brother,  the  companion  of  his  boyhood, 
scarcely  more  than  a  year  younger  than  him- 
aelf,  who  had  passed  through  life  in  friendship 
and  aflTection  with  him,  but  had  gone  down  to 
the  grave  with  mdignation  and  just  displeasure 
at  bis  acts.  He  asked  himself,  too,  how  long 
migfat  it  tie  ere  that  vault,  which  now  yawned 
in  the  midst  of  the  chapel,  with  the  stone  which 
marked  its  place,  and  bore  the  name  and  arms 
of  De  Ltancourt  lying  by  the  aide  of  the  gaping 
chaaiD,  would  be  opened  for  him  also :  and  he 
sbniDk  with  dread  from  the  sad  answer.  A 
few  aboit  hours — a  few  short  daya— it  could 
not  be  longer  than  a  few  short  years  ;  and  then, 
the  dtist  to  dust,  and  the  spirit  to  God  who  gave 
it !  Next  came  the — what  then  1  The  terrible 
what  then  1  The  terrible  account,  the  secrets 
of  the  heart  laid  open,  the  judgment,  the  stem, 
the  irreversible,  the  unalterable  decree,  the 
doom  for  all  eternity ! 

He  wished  it  was  over ;  he  loved  not  such 
thoughts;  he  fdt  his  soul  shaken  within  him. 
But  tho  Roman  Catholic  Church  aflbrds  so 
many  passages  for  escape  from  all  those  dark 
bat  gtoomy  convictions,  which  the  tomb  and  its 
terrible  lessons  are  calculated  to  produce  upon 
the  mind  of  him  who  looks  alone  to  Scripture 
for  his  guide--|purgatory,  absolution  by  the  lips 
ef  men  as  frail  as  ourselves,  indulgences,  I  he 
intercession  of  saints,  the  masses  for  the  dead 
— that  Monsieur  de  Liancourt  8<k)o  found  means 
of  consolation.  He  hniked  to  the  confessional. 
He  ihfHight  that  there  he  would  find  rflief  from 
the  burden.     He  vowed  a  hundred  mai»ses  lor 


his  brother's  soul ;  he  determined  that  he  would 
dedicate  a  lamp  to  the  Virgin,  and  give  a  candle- 
stick to  the  aliar  of  our  l^dy  ol  Chartres  ;  and 
halt  his  sins  and  errors  vanished  from  his  sight 
when  he  remembered  ho^v  easily  the  past  and 
the  future  might  be  atoned  lor. 

Madame  de  Chazeul  felt  none  of  these  things. 
She  maintained  a  decent  gravity,  indeed,  but 
kept  her  eye  fixed  upon  the  countenance  of  hei 
hnither,  marking  the  varying  emotions  that 
passed  ovor  his  countenance,  and  calculating 
very  accurately  the  sources  from  which  they 
sprang  in  his  mind.  From  time  to  time  she 
suffered  her  own  thoughts  to  revert  to  the  con- 
duct which  she  had  to  pursue,  and  her  insight 
into  her  brother's  character,  with  the  moving 
picture  it  displayed,  aided  her  not  a  little  in  de- 
termining her  course.  Of  the  rest  of  the  things 
around  her  she  took  little  or  no  heed.  It  was 
but  a  pageant  in  which  she  took  a  part ;  a  pro- 
cession in  which  she  walked  ;  (me  of  those  cere- 
monies in  which  her  slate  and  station  as  a  mor- 
tal being  required  her  Ui  share.  Too  much,  in- 
deed, are  we  apt  to  go  through  all  the  strange 
and  instructive  scenes  of  lite,  as  if  we  \iere 
automata.  Their  lessons  are  learned  by  rote, 
and  not  by  heart;  and  oh!  how  much  wiser 
and  how  much  better  should  we  he,  if  out  ofjj 
everything  that  surrounds  us,  out  of  each  event 
affecting  ourselves  and  <»thers,  lighted  by  the 
Word  of  God,  we  were  to  draw  the  high  moral 
that  is  to  be  found  in  all  his  works !  Who 
would  dare  to  do  wrong  if  he  saw  the  hand  of 
God  close  to  him  in  every  event  of  existence* 

All  waa  at  length  concluded  ;  the  body  de- 
posited in  its  last  home ;  the  priest  returned  to 
the  altar  ;  the  labourer,  with  his  pickaxe  and  his 
trowel,  ready  at  the  side  of  the  vault  to  close 
the  cofiin  ol  the  good  old  commander  forever 
from  the  light  of  day ;  and  Monsieur  de  Lian- 
court offering  his  hand  to  his  sister,  led  her  out 
into  the  court. 

The  spring  sunshine  was  beaming  brightly ;  a 
light  bird  perched  upon  a  shrub  that  grew  out 
of  the  wall,  was  carollinff  sweetly  in  the  warm 
air,  4he  image  of  thoughtfess  life ;  and  the  count 
felt  relieved,  for  it  was  all  over,  and  bis  heavy 
thoughts  were  buried  with  his  brother  in  the 
tomb.  Madame  de  Chazeul  too  felt  relieved, 
though  in  another  manner,  for  she  had  dreaded 
the  effect  of  what  had  just  taken  place  upon  her 
brother's  mind.  It  was  done.  The  sad  para- 
phernalia of  the  funeral  would  aoon  be  removed 
from  the  chapel,  the  decorations  for  the  mar- 
riage would  take  their  place,  and  it  seemed  to 
her  as  if  a  step  was  gained. 

"Well,  Jacqueline,*'  said  the  count,  as  they 
came  forth,  **  what  is  it  you  have  to  tell  me  V* 

**  It  must  be  in  private,"  replied  the  marchio- 
ness, "  for  various  reasons,  which  you  will  soon 
see.  Come  to  my  room,  where  we  sha'n't  be 
interrupted— but  first  give  orders  about  the  mar- 
riage. We  cannot  get  any  flowers  but  violets 
and  snowdrops — but  they  must  deck  the  hall 
and  the  chapel  out  as  well  as  they  can.  You 
are  sure  the  notary  will  be  here  t  Tell  them  to 
have  everything  ready.** 

The  count  hesitated,  but  her  ascendency  was 
complete ;  and,  after  a  short  pause,  he  called 
some  of  his  servants  to  him,  gave  s(»me  of  those 
orders  which  his  sister  knew  he  would  not  be 
willing  to  recall,  f4ir  fear  of  betraying  that 
weakness  of  resolution  of  which  he  was  inter 
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nally  conscioas,  and  then  accompanied  the  mar- 
chioness to  her  apartment. 

CHAPTER  XXXVn. 

It  is  very  rarely  indeed,  I  helieve,  that  bomian 
beings  become  su  hardened  in  evil  as  to  commit 
crimes  deliberately,  without  some  shrinking  re- 
luctance, without  some  moments  of  hesitation 
and  dismay.  The  voice  of  conscience  may  be 
reduced  to  a  whisper ;  but  still,  if  an  interval 
of  silence  occurs  in  the  tumult  of  the  passions, 
that  whisper  is  heard.  If  unattended  to  for  re>> 
formation  of  purpose  it  does  but,  indeed,  serve 
to  irritate  the  guilty  mind  to  more  culpable  ex- 
cess ;  for  conscience,  to  those  who  are  resolute 
in  wickedness,  soon  ranks  itself  among  their 
enemies,  as  one  of  those  to  be  overcome  by  the 
most  outrageous  opposition ;  and  in  its  defiance 
they  go  beyond  even  the  point  they  at  first 
desire<l,  as  a  fierce  and  hard-mouthed  horse 
leaps  much  farther  than  is  necessary  to  clear 
an  opposing  fence. 

As  Madame  de  Chazeul  walked  to  her  room, 
with  her  brother,  a  momentary  glimpse,  a  vision 
as  in  a  dream,  a  picture,  like  the  scene  of  a 
play,  presented  itself  to  her  all  at  once,  of  the 
complicated  intrigue  in  which  she  had  involved 
herself;  the  difficulties  which  awaited  her 
whichever  way  she  turned ;  the  consequences 
of  the  deceits  she  had  practised,  and  their  ulti- 
mate expf>sure ;  and  the  contempt  and  suspi- 
cion which  might  follow  her  after-life,  from  the 
discovery  of  all  the  falsehoods  she  had  told,  and 
all  the  arts  she  had  had  recourse  to. 

For  a  single  instant  the  question  shot  across 
her  mind  like  a  flash  of  lightning,  **  If  men  will 
so  judge  me,  how  will  God  judge  me  V*  But 
that  gleam  of  awful  light  she  crushed  out  in  an 
instant,  like  a  dying  spark  in  a  mass  of  tinder ; 
and  to  all  the  rest  she  had  a  ready,  and  to  her  a 
convincing  answer,  "  I  shall  have  triumphed  ! 
That  is  enough  !  Success  is  justification  !'' 
Hers  was  the  philosophy  of  a  great  modern 
usurper  applied  to  domestic  life,  and  the  sprmgs 
which  m<ived  her  in  many  of  her  proceedings 
were  not  very  diflferent  from  his  own. 

The  next  consideration  was  the  government 
of  her  brother ;  and  step  by  step,  through  the 
haU  and  up  the  stairs,  the  incredible  rapidity  of 
thought  brought  her  to  new  conclusions ;  not  a 
footfall  but  had  its  thousand  questions  and 
replies  in  her  own  breast,  its  examination  of 
plans  and  results,  its  calculations  of  character, 
its  medit  t.ion  of  weakness,  and  its  application 
of  the  means  to  the  end.  Half  a  lifetime  was 
spent  between  the  court  and  her  own  chamber 
— 1  mean  thoughts  that  would  have  filled  half  a 
lifetime  better  disposed ;  but  when  she  reached 
her  own  door,  her  mind  was  calm  and  clear, 
and  she  entered  with  the  full  assurance  of 
overruling  all  opposition,  extinguishing  all  sus- 
picion, working  out  her  own  schemes  in  despite 
of  every  combination  of  circumstances  against 
her,  ay  !  and  of  taking  revenge  and  closing  the 
tomb  over  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  doubt  and 
anxiety  lor  the  future. 

With  a  smiling  countenance,  as  if  all  memory 
of  the  ceremony  just  past  had  lefl  her  on  the 
staircase,  she  invited  her  brother  with  somewhat 
formal  <'ourtesy  to  he  seated,  close^l  the  d»K»r, 
and  then  t>egan.  without  waiting  to  hr  questioned. 

"Wt^JJ,  Aatbimy/*  she  said,  »•!  thought  / 


knew  every  turn  and  will  of  a  woman*8  heart 
I  have  a  good  right  to  know,  for  I  do  not  think 
there  are  many  women  who  have  dealt  more  in 
matters  of  policy,  public  and  private,  than  I 
have  done*' — she  added  these  words  in  a  tono 
of  gay  candour,  which  she  knew  would  not  be 
without  its  efiect — *'  but  yet  I  have  found  one 
to  go  beyond  me,  and,  for  a  time,  to  overpower 
me,  till  I  discovered  the  truth.  When  I  went 
from  you  to  Rose  d'Albret,  I  found  her  in  a  hig|k 
and  haughty  mood,  ready  to  treat  remonstrance 
with  contempt,  and  evidently  wishing  to  be 
pressed,  if  nut  forced,  so  that  she  might  cast 
any  blame  in  point  of  haste  on  us,  and  justify 
herself.  Her  conduct  and  her  tone  provoked 
me — foolishly,  I  will  allow;  and  I  did,  sillily 
enough,  what  I  ought  not  to  have  done :  I  told 
her  of  the  discovery  we  have  made  of  Chazeurs- 
visit  to  her  chamber,  which  1  should  have  stu- 
diously avoided  ;  hut  I  was  off  my  guard — ** 

**  I  do  not  see  that,'*  said  Monsieur  de  Lian- 
court ;  "  why  should  you  have  avoided  it  1  I 
should  tell  her  the  first  thing,  as  the  motive 
which  made  me  urge  the  marriage  upon  her." 

"  Ay  I  that  is  very  well  for  you,  brother,"  re- 
plied Madame  de  Chazeul,  '*  but  you  stood  in  %. 
different  position.  You  have  a  right  not  oolj 
to  speak  such  truths,  but  to  command  the  con-  i 
duct  which  can  take  away  the  sting  from  theno. 
I  should  have  remembered  that  for  me  to  show 
I  knew  the  fact  would  but  irritate  her  to  resist- 
ance and  denial,  and  to  efi^orts  for  exculpation^ 
even  to  resist  the  only  remedy  for  the  evil  situ- 
ation in  which  she  has  placed  herself;  just  ae 
mad  people  deny  they  are  insane,  and  refuse 
the  medicines  which  might  soothe  their  brains. 
In  an  instant  she  had  a  story  ready.  She  had 
not  slept  in  that  room,  she  said,  and  gave  me 
to  understand  that  she  had  passed  the  night  iu 
the  adjoining  chamber.  Seeing  the  error  I  bad 
committed,  I  replied  that  it  might  be  so,  but 
that  the  injury  to  her  reputation  was  the  same, 
and  that  the  only  remedy  for  that  was  her  im- 
mediate marriage  with  my  son." 

*'  In  which  chamber  did  she  say  she  slept  1*' 
demanded  the  count. 

But  Madame  de  Chazeul  did  not  wish  to  be 
brought  to  the  point,  and  replied,  "  I  do  not  well 
know ;  there  is  one  on  the  right,  and  one  oa 
the  lefl,  you  know.  However,  I  told  her  that 
you  took  the  same  view  that  I  did,  and  thatyoa 
had  sworn,  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  that  she 
should  be  ChazeuKs  wife  before  noon  to-day.'* 

**Did  I  swear  T'  asked  Monsieur  de  Lian- 
court,  in  a  low  voice. 

**  As  solemnly  as  ever  man  swore,"  replied 
the  marchioness ;  "  you  called  heaven  to  wit- 
ness— ^you  vowed  a  vow  to  God — and  that  seeoo- 
ed  to  move  her  more  than  anything ;  indeed,  it 
appeared  that  she  was  just  going  to  say,  when 
she  found  that  you  were  so  resolute,  that  she- 
was  prepared  to  obey,  when  the  door  opened, 
and  in  walked — who,  think  you  !** 

"Nay,  I  cannot  divine,**  said  Monsieur  de 
Liancourt ;  "  not  De  Montigni  !** 

"  No !  no  !**  answered  Madame  de  Chazeul ; 
**  it  would  take  longer  for  a  ghost  to  travel  post 
from  Chartres ;  and  he  is  dead  beyond  all  doubt 
No— who  but  Helen  de  la  Tremblade.** 

♦'  Ah !  poor  little  Helen  I  I  shall  be  glad  to 
see  her,"  cried  the  count;  "she  has  not  beea 
hrre  for  three  months  t»r  more — nay.  it  was  ia 
Octooer,  weilnigb  six  months,  upon  my  life.** 
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"  And  in  those  six  months,  what  events  have 
kippeneH/*  exclaimed  Madame  de  Chazeul.  *'  to 
blast  all  oar  regard  for  her,  to  shuw  her  the 
▼ariest — bat  I  will  not  give  her  the  name  she 
deserves.  Suffice  it,  mv  dear  brother,  that,  not 
long  ere  I  came  hither,  I  found,  by  letters  I  dis- 
covered, that  I  bad  been  nourishing  a  serpent 
ID  my  bouse.  I  found  her  base,  unworthy — im- 
pure, ambitious,  scheming.  Sickened  and  in- 
dignant, I  gave  way,  as  I  am  too  apt,  to  the 
foce  burst  of  passion — for  I  can  never  conceal 
what  I  feel — and  drove  her  out  to  carry  her 
schemes  and  vices  elsewhere :  but  I  speedily 
repented,  and  sent  out  to  seek  her,  intending  to 
treat  h«r  kindly,  and,  if  I  could  not  forgive  her 
£uilis»  to  put  her  in  the  way  of  repentance  and 
atonement ;  but  sbe  had  gone  on  at  once,  and 
has  since  come  hither,  when  or  how  long  ago  I 
know  not,  but  she  has  evidently  been  here  in 
secret  for  some  time,  prompting  Rose  to  all  this 
resistaoce,  prejudicing  her  mind  against  Cha- 
zeul, whom  the  vain  ^irl  thought  to  wed  herself 
and  inspiring  her  with  continual  schemes  for 
thwarting  our  purposes.  She  had  clearly  beard 
all  tbat  had  passed  between  me  and  Mademoi- 
selle  d^Albret ;  and  when  she  found  Rose  was 
beginning  to  yield,  as  I  showed  her  hpw  reso- 
hte  you  are,  forth  she  came  to  dare  me,  think- 
ing that  sbe  could  frighten  me  by  her  influence 
over  her  uncle,  and  her  threats— I  believe  sbe 
would  have  struck  me  had  she  dared ;  but  1 
taught  her  I  was  not  to  be  intimidated,  laughed 
her  menaces  to  scorn,  and  gave  her  to  under- 
stand that  1  would  now  expose  all  to  you,  though 
I  had  hitherto  carefully  concealed  her  guilt  and 
folly  from  all  ears — even  from  her  uncle's.  It 
was  wonderful  to  see  how  the  girPs  daring 
spirit  was  cowed  before  a  little  fimmess,  how 
she  shrunk  and  quailed.  She  would  have  fled, 
indeed,  perhaps  to  brew  new  mischief;  but  I 
resolved  that  should  not  be;  and,  like  one  of 
the  men  who  tame  the  lions  at  the  Louvre,  I 
assumed  a  commanding  tone,  and  ordered  her 
to  retire  into  her  uncle*s  chamber,  well  re- 
solved not  to  let  her  forth  till  the  marriage  is 
over.  It  was  then  that  she  tried  to  run  past 
me ;  but  I  called  loudly  for  my  people,  and,  find- 
ing it  in  vain  to  resist,  she  obeyed,  though  sul- 
lenly and  gloomily." 

**  To  the  priest's  chamber  !'*  said  Monsieur  de 
Lianconrt.  **  Will  not  all  this  rouse  good  Fa- 
ther Walter?  Why,  there  was  noise  enough 
to  wake  the  dead.'* 

"  Ob  no  I*"  replied  the  marchioness,  who  had 
foresep^i  that  such  a  question  might  be  put,  and 
was  prepared  with  an  answer.  '*  It  would  have 
roused  him  certainly,  if  he  had  been  in  bis  own 
chamber ;  but  he  was.  so  faint  and  ill  with  long 
watching,  doubtless  fasting  and  prater,  that  th<- 
people  who  were  with  him  took  him  first  into 
the  sacristy,  and  then  to  a  room  on  the  ground 
floor,  rather  than  carry  him  up  stairs.  There 
he  sleeps  quietly,  anq,  doubtless,  vf\\\  awake 
quite  refreshed  and  welK  I  only  dread  having 
to  tell  him  this  story  of  his  niece,  for  I  do  not 
think  he  knows  it  yet.  She  looks  very  ill,  poor 
wretch,  and  I  should  not  wonder  if  her  violent 
temper  killed  her ;  but.  if  possible,  I  will  stiU 
keep  the  matter  secret.'^ 

•*Do,  do,"  replied  the  count,  "her  violent 
t^nper!  Why  she  was  the  most  gentle  and 
timid  of  creatures,  Jacqueline." 

"Ay,  to  she  seemed,"  replied  Madame  de 


Chazeul ;  " but  vice  and  ambition  bare  brought 
forth  the  natural  character ;  and,  if  you  had 
seen  her  just  now,  you  would  not  have  said 
that  she  was  gentle.  I  thought  fhe  would 
have  stabbed  either  me  or  herself,  and  yet  it 
made  me  laugh  to  witness  her  impotent  rage. 
But  to  return  to  Rose :  she  now  knows  her 
fate  fully ;  for,  as  soon  as  I  told  her  you  had 
sworn,  it  was  easy  to  see  that  her  knowledge 
of  your  firmness  showed  her  that  your  word 
was  quite  irrevocable." 

The  count  looked  gloomily  down  upon  the 
ground,  for  he  wouj^i  fain  have  shrunk  from 
the  task  she  put  upon  him ;  and  yet,  like  all 
weak  people,  endeavoured  to  assume  the  quali- 
ties that  were  iiqputed  to  him.  "Yes,"  he 
said,  **  having  sworn  it,  I  must  do  it ;  and  it  is. 
certainly  necessary  for  her  own  reputation^ 
alter  what  you  have  told  me,  and  what  the 
other  people  saw,  that  she  should  marry  him 
at  once.    It  must  be  done — that  is  clear." 

"  Ay !"  answered  Madame  de  Chazeul, "  whe- 
tber  she  slept  in  her  own  chamber  or  another. 
It  is  known,  unfortunately,  to  so  man^  people^ 
that  Chazeul,  like  a  rash  and  foolish  boy„ 
passed  a  great  part  of  the  night  in  her  usual 
room,  that,  for  both  their  sakes,  there  must  be 
no  delay ;  and,  besides,  your  word  must  be 
kept,  as  it  always  is." 

"  Certainly,"  replied  the  count,  working  him- 
self up  to  the  pitch  required ;  "  and  it  shall  be 
kept,  by  all  I  hold  sacred." 

The  repetition  of  the  oath  was  very  pleasant 
to  Madame  de  Chazeul,  for  she  knew  that  her 
brother  would  now  not  shrink  from  its  exe* 
cution  ;  and  that,  in  order  to  guard  against  his 
own  vacillation,  he  would  put  on  a  degree  of 
violence  and  sternness  calculated  to  intimidate 
all  remonstrance  and  overbear  all  opposition. 

"Well,  then,  Anthony,"  she  said,  '*as  we 
have  now  but  little  time  to  spare,  I  will  go^ 
and  make  some  change  in  my  apparel ;"  and» 
sending  for  Rose's  maid,  Blanchetie,  gave  her 
orders  for  dressing  her  mistress  in  somewhat 
like  bridal  costume. 

"  Do  you  think  I  ought  to  go  and  formally 
inform  her  of  my  resolution !"  asked  the  count. 

"  As  you  please,"  ansv«  er«'il  Madame  de  Cha- 
zeul ;  "  and  yet,  perhaps,  you  had  better  not. 
I  have  told  her  already ;  and,  if  she  have  no 
farther  inducement  to  display  a  headstrong 
spirit,  we  shall  find  her  less  obstinate  at  the 
time  of  the  marriage.  We  shall  have  some 
affectation  of  reluctance,  beyond  doubt ;  but  it 
will  be  soon  got  over  when  she  finds  you  firm ; 
and  if  you  then  go  and  bring  her  from  her 
chamber,  it  will  be  enough.  You  will  thus  have 
only  one  disagreeable  scene  instead  of  two.'* 

''The  fewer  the  better,"  replied  the  count.. 
"  But  where  is  Chazeul  1  has  he  returned  yet  1" 

"  No,"  answered  the  marohioness,  **  I  fancy 
he  is  afraid  to  meet  you ;  hut  I  will  send  down 
to  the  village,  and  tell  him  to  come  up,  if  yuiL 
will  promise  not  to  be  too  angry." 

"I  must  repniach  him,"  replied  the  county 
putting  on  a  firm  and  dignified  air.  *'You 
must  admit,  Jacqueline,  that  he  has  been  very 
much  in  the  wrong." 

"  Well,  I  know  he  has,"  answered  the  mar- 
chioness. "But.  however,  it  will  all  be  done 
away  with  by  the  marriage,  and  so  there  is  ne 
use  of  saying  too  much  about  it." 

"  Ay,  but  I  must  say  something,"  answered 
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Monsieur  de  Liancourt.  *♦  However,  go  and 
make  your  preparations,  for  ii  is  now  past  ten» 
and  immediately  after  the  marriage  I  will  see 
Helen  de  la  Tremblade  myself,  and  inquire  into 
the  whole  case,  that  I  may  break  the  tidings  to 
poor  Father  Walter.  'Tis  very  odd  that  she 
should  become  such  as  you  represent,  for  she 
was  as  sweet  and  gentle  a  girl  as  ever  I  saw.'* 
Madame  de  Chazeul  left  him  without  reply ; 
but,  ere  she  reached  her  own  apartments,  she 
paused  twice,  and  at  length,  afler  a  few  mo- 
ments* meditation,  murmured  to  herself,  **No, 
that  must  be  prevented." 

CHAPTER  XXXVm. 

When  Madame  de  Chazeul  entered  the  ante- 
room, she  found  the  two  maids  busily  engaged 
in  ornamenting  a  dress  which  she  had  ordered 
them  to  prepare  against  the  marriage.  It  min- 
gled, in  a  somewhat  strange  manner,  the  co- 
lours of  mourning  and  rejoicing ;  and  the  two 
girls  were  tittering  at  some  observations  made 
by  the  page,  who  stood  looking  over  their  work, 
and  who  had  just  said,  "  Why,  if  madame  put 
on  that,  she  will  Ux)k  like  an  old  magpie."  The 
boy's  face  was  perfectly  grave,  but  the  maid*8 
could  not  recover  a  demure  look  quite  so  easily ; 
and  Madame  de  Chazeul,  who  was  herself  in 
deep  and  stern  thoughts,  gave  them  a  (ierce 
glance,  saying,  **  What  are  the  fools  laughing 
at  1  One  of  you,  go  and  tell  the  girl  Blanchette 
to  come  to  me ;  and  you,  Philip,  run  down  to 
the  kitchen,  and  fetch  me  two  basins  of  soup. 
I  am  hungry,*'  she  added,  in  a  tone  that  she  in- 
tended him  to  remark ;  **  and  that  poor  girl 
must  have  some  fiMMl  too.** 

The  boy  hastened  to  obey,  and  the  maid  went 
to  call  Blanchette ;  but  the  countess  retired  to 
her  own  chamber,  opened  a  little  bonbon niere 
which  she  carried,  and  shook  out  a  small  quan- 
tity of  a  white  powder  into  a  piece  of  paper, 
which  she  folded  up,  not  indeed  completely,  for 
one  end  was  left  open.  This  she  concealed  be- 
tween her  (irst  and  second  finger;  and  then, 
leaning  her  head  upon  her  hand,  she  meditated 
for  a  moment  or  two,  turning  her  own  dark 
schemes  in  her  mind,  with  some  doubts  and 
misgivings  as  to  how  she  should  carry  the  next 
step  she  purposed  to  take  into  execution. 

*'If  I  take  it  to  her  myself,**  she  thought, 
**  she  will  doubt  something,  and  will  not  drink 
it.  ril  send  it  by  the  maid  Blanchette.  Yet, 
perhaps,  if  she  knows  it  comes  from  me,  it  may 
rouse  the  same  suspicions;  and  I  doubt  that 
girl  too.  She  has  given  me  black  looks  and 
saucy  answers.  No,  I  bad  better  take  it  my- 
self; or,  stay  !  I  will  send  it  by  the  page.  He 
was  always  fond  of  her ;  and  a  light,  thought- 
less boy  like  that  one  can  make  say  what  one 
will.  He  will  suspect  nothing,  and  the  girl  wiU 
not  doubt  him.  Martin  I  dare  not  trust,  for  the 
tool  thinks  his  conscience  sufficiently  burdened 
already  with  the  imprisonment  of  the  priest. 
He  would  not  be  so  easily  taken  in,  either,  as 
to  believe  that  I  had  any  very  tender  considera- 
tion for  the  hunger  of  Helen  de  la  Tremblade,  any 
more  than  those  two  wenches  in  the  ante-room. 
All  uiy  (ieople  know  too  much  :  I  must  get  some 
new  ones  ;  and,  if  I  can  breed  up  this  boy  in  per- 
fect ob<»dience,  he  may  prove  us<  ful  horeafier.** 

Aa  she  was  goin<;  on  with  these  pleasant 
mctUtatioaa,  the  gid  BUiDchelte  preseoted  her- 


self,  and  Madame  de  Chazeul,  turning  towards 
her,  asked  in  a  calm  and  complai^^nnt  tone, 
*'  How  long  has  Mademoiselle  de  la  Tremblade 
been  here.  Blanchette!'* 

*'  Really,  madam,  I  do  not  know,*'  answered 
the  maid  ;  *'  I  did  not  know  that  she  was  here 
at  all,  till  I  found  her  with  you  and  Mademoi- 
selle d*Albret.*' 

*'  Indeed  !**  exclaimed  Madame  de  Chazeul, 
with  an  air  of  surprise ;  "  I  thought  you  had 
known  all  about  it.** 

**Not  I,  madam,**  said  Blanchette;  "bat 
she  can't  have  been  there  long,  or  I  roust  have 
known.  I  think  she  must  have  come  last  night, 
for  I  saw  the  door  of  the  priest*s  room  open  just 
before  sunset,  and  I  looked  in.  There  was  no- 
body there  then ;  and  I  am  sure  nobody  slept  in 
the  room  the  night  before,  for  be  was  in  the 
chapel  all  night  himself,  and  the  bed  was  un- 
touched in  the  morning.*' 

Before  Madame  de  Chazeul  could  make  any 
further  observation,  the  page  entered  the  room, 
bearing  the  two  basins  of  soup  which  he  had 
been  commanded  to  bring,  and  his  mistress  or- 
dered him  to  set  them  down  on  the  table  before 
her,  and  retire.  The  boy  did  as  she  bade  him, 
but  remained  in  the  anteroom ;  and  the  marchi- 
oness proceeded  to  talk  farther  with  Blanchette, 
changing  the  subject  of  her  conversation,  how- 
ever, to  the  approaching  wedding,  and  the  pre- 
parations for  it  which  it  was  necessary  to  make. 

*•  You  will  not  have  much  time,  Blanchette,*' 
she  said ;  **  But  still,  you  must  try  to  make  your 
mistress's  dress  look  as  gay  as  possible.*' 

"  I  will  do  the  best  I  can,  madam,*'  replied 
Blanchette,  "but  I  doubt  very  much  whether 
she  will  put  it  on.'* 

"  Oh,  nonsense,**  cried  Madame  de  ChazeuL 
**She  knows  that  Monsieur  de  Liancourt  has 
sworn  that  she  shall  marry  the  marquis  before 
noon  to-day,  and  she  does  not  doubt  that  he 
will  keep  his  word.  She  must,  therefore,  have 
made  up  her  mind  to  it  by  this  time,  and  I  dare 
say  we  shall  hear  no  more  objections.*' 

Blanchette  shook  her  head,  saying,  '*  I  think 
you  will,  madam,  as  many  as  ever.** 

**Well,  then,**  exclaimed  Madame  de  Cha- 
zeul, "force  must  be  used,  that's  all,  for  my 
brother  will  not  break  his  oath  for  the  whims 
of  any  girl  in  Europe.  Bring  me  that  mantle, 
Blanchette,**  she  continued;  "that  one  that 
hangs  by  the  wall  there ;"  and  she  pointed  to 
the  other  side  of  the  room,  in  such  a  direction 
that  Blanchette,  in  going  thither,  must  turn  her 
back  to  the  table  at  which  the  marchioness  was 
seated.  The  girl  walked  straight  across  to  the 
spot  where  a  crimson  silk  mantle  was  hanging, 
but  as  she  did  so  she  turned  her  eyes  quietly  to- 
wards a  small  mirror  that  hung  exactly  oppo- 
site the  fireplace.  At  first  it  presented  nothing 
to  her  view  but  the  wide,  open  hearth,  and  the 
curiously  carved  dogs,  with  some  large  pieces 
of  wood  burning  upon  them.  The  next  moment, 
however,  her  own  figure  crossing  reflected  in 
the  glass,  and  then  was  seen,  as  the  angle  be- 
came greater,  the  figure  of  Madame  de  Cha* 
zeul,  seated  at  the  table  with  the  two  basins  of 
soup  before  her,  and  her  right  hand  raised  above 
one  of  them.  She  was  shaking  in  the  powder 
which  she  had  wrapped  up  in  the  paper  between 
her  fingers,  and  Blauchetie  saw  clearly  the 
white  substance  fall  into  the  liquid.  She  look 
no  notice,  however,  but  in  order  to  give  the 
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marchioness  foil  time  for  what  she  was  about, 
she  affected  to  have  some  difficulty  in  unfasten* 
ins  the  mantle  from  the  peg. 

Madame  de  Cbazeul  turned  round  the  next 
moment,  saying,  *'  Untie  the  .string,  untie  the 
string !     How  clumsy  you  are  !" 

Following  her  directions,  Blanchette  easily 
got  down  the  mantle  and  returned  with  it  to  tbe 
Jady's  side,  who  began  a  long  unnecessary  ex- 
|]Janation  as  to  how  certain  knots  and  ribands 
were  to  be  placed  on  Mademoiselle  d*Albret*s 
dress ;  and  Blanchette  took  out  her  scissors  to 
unfasten  one  of  those  from  tbe  mantle,  in  order 
that  she  might  see  exactly  how  it  was  done* 
affecting,  to  say  the  truth,  a  greater  degree  of 
stupidity  than  was  natural  to  her.  **  There, 
that  will  do,'*  said  Madame  de  Chazeul ;  '*  you 
must  understand  it  now.  Oh,  I  forgot,*'  she 
add^  aloud,  **  I  must  send  something  to  Ma- 
demoiselle de  la  Trembiade.  She  has  had  no 
breakiast,  I  suppose!    Here,  Philip i" 

The  boy  did  not  appear,  and  Blanchette  stiU 
continued  to  fumble  at  the  bow  upon  the  mantle 
without  oflering  to  go  and  call  the  page* 

There  was  a  good  deal  of  tremour  in  the 
marchioness's  manner;  she  was  agitated,  and 
her  Toice  shook  when  she  called  ;  and  at  length 
rising,  she  went  to  the  door  to  give  her  orders 
to  the  boy.  He  was  not  there,  however,  and 
only  one  of  her  women,  seated  near  the  farther 
window,  whom  she  directed  in  quick  and  eager 
words  ts  call  the  page  directly. 

Tbe  whole  of  this  proceeding  occupied  not  a 
minute  and  a  half;  but  the  moment  that  her 
back  was  turned,  Blanchette,  with  dexterous 
rapidity,  took  the  mantle  between  her  teeth, 
and  employing  both  hands,  changed  the  relative 
positions  uf  the  two  basins  of  soup,  but  was 
busy  at  the  knot  again,  with  a  dull  lace,  and  a 
heavy,  unmeaning  eye,  before  the  marchioness 
turned  round.  Not  the  sUghtest  sound  had  she 
made,  and  it  was  only  a  gentle  undulation  of 
the  liquid  in  the  two  bowls  whioh  coukl  have 
betrayed  to  any  eye  that  they  had  been  moved. 
That,  however,  had  subsided  before  the  mar- 
chioness had  returned  to  the  table,  and  Blan- 
chette soon  received  her  dismissal,  with  injunc- 
tions to  make  haste  with  what  she  bad  to  do. 

Scarcely  was  she  gone  when  the  boy  PhiUp 
entered  the  room,  and  Madame  de  Chaxeul 
asked  sharply,  **  Where  have  you  been,  sir  V 

"  I  went  to  get  some  breakfast,  madam,'*  re- 
plied the  boy,  "  for  I  was  very  hungry,  having 
ridden  all  night." 

**  There  may  be  other  people  hungry  as  well 
as  you,  young  glatton,"  said  the  marohiooess ; 
^  however,  here's  a  task  for  you  that  I  know 
jou  will  like,  do  you  know  that  Mademoiselle 
Helen  is  here !" 

*'  No,'*  cried  the  page,  with  weU-rfeiffned  as- 
tonishment ;  **  is  she,  indeed  1  Oh,  I  am  so 
gtad,  and  I  am  sure  I  hope  you  will  forgive  her, 
madam,  for  she  is  so  good  and  so  kind."  . 

'*  Not  yet,*'  replied  the  marchioness,  in  a  sig- 
nificant tone,  **  but  I  may  soon.  In  the  mean 
time,  I  most  not  have  her  for  the  world  know 
that  I  take  any  interest  in  her,  for  she  is  locked 
into  her  room,  and  must  remain  there  till  I 
think  she  is  punished  sufficiently.  However, 
she  must  not  be  without  food,  so  take  her  this 
basin  of  soup,  as  if  you  b^d  brought  it  for  her 
yourself,  without  letting  her  know  that  I  sent 


it.  She  will  take  it  kind  of  you,  but  ydu  must 
not  stop  a  minute  with  her,  but  lock  the  door 
and  bring  me  the  key  again  directly.  If  you 
were  to  let  her  get  out,  I  woukl  have  you  flayed 
aUve." 

**  1  will  take  care  that  shall  not  be  the  case," 
replied  the  boy ;  and,  stretching  out  his  hands, 
either  from  sonpe  suspicion  or  by  aocident,  he  was 
about  to  lift  the  basin  farthest  from  him,  when 
Madame  de  Chazeul  thrust  baek  his  arm  hasti- 
ly, and  laying  her  finger  on  the  other,  exclaimed, 
**  This !  I  told  you  this !  Don't  you  see  I  have 
taken  some  of  the  other?'* 

The  boy  could  not  perceive  that  there  was 
any  difference  in  quantity  between  the  two; 
but  the  quick  eagerness  with  wbiob  Madame  de 
Chaseul  spo^e  would  have  created  doubts  in 
his  mind  if  there  had  been  none  there  before, 
and  he  determined  at  once  to  warn  Helen 
against  touching  any  food  but  that  which  he 
himself  procured  for  her. 

Madame  de  Chazeul  then  gave  him  tbe  key ; 
but  she  exacted  a  promise  from  him  that  be 
would  lock  the  door  with  it,  and  bring  it  back 
without  suffering  Helen  to  go  out.  **  If  she 
shouM  try  to  master  yon,  and  be  too  strong  for 
you,"  said  the  marcbioness»  in  a  low  voioe» 
**  use  your  dagger.*' 

*'  Oh  !  madam,"  cried  the  boy,  with  a  look  d 
horror. 

''  I  mean  but  to  frighten  her,"  replied  Mad- 
ame de  Chazeul ;  *'  and,  at  all  events,  call  out 
loudly  should  such  be  the  case.  I  will  place 
some  one  within  hearing." 

Carrying  the  soup  in  his  hand,  the  page  then 
left  the  room,  and,  descending  that  flight  of 
stairs,  be  passed  through  the  passage  below, 
and  ascended  the  others  towards  the  priest's 
room.  If  Madanse  de  Chazeul  had  reflected 
upon  all  the  circumstances,  she  would  bave  per* 
ceived  that  the  boy  was  not  aUogther  sincere 
with  her,  for  he  had  affected  not  to  know  that 
Helen  was  in  the  chateau,  and  yet,  without 
her  ever  telling  him  in  what  room  she  was  con- 
fined, he  went  away  towards  it  directly ;  but 
the  truth  is,  that,  as  usual,  the  whole  evenU  of 
the  morning  had  been  talked  over  among  the 
servants  in  the  hall,  and  he  bad  heard  the  foot 
of  Helen's  appearance,  and  where  she  was  to 
be  found. 

The  first  sound  of  his  step  upon  the  stairs 
brought  out  Blanchette  from  the  neighbouring 
room.  Her  face  was  as  pale  as  ashes,  and  her 
limbs  trembled,  but  she  sta|»ped  the  boy  at  the 
top  of  the  stairSf  aajkiog  in  a  whisper,  "  Which 
of  the  two  basins  is  that  1  The  one  on  the 
right,  or  the  other  on  the  left  t** 

''  The  one  on  the  right,**  replied  the  boy, 
**  Do  you  know  anything  about  it  1  Yon  look 
very  white !" 

Blanchette  atill  held  hia  arm,  though  she 
murmured,  '*  That  is  right.  Wdl,  however,** 
she  continued,  as  if  shaking  to  herseli;  **  it 
will  be  better  to  be  quite  safo.  Tell  her  not 
to  take  the  soup,  Philip ;  let  her  throw  it  away, 
and  you  find  means  to  give  her  food  that  you 
know  is  safe.** 

"  How  r*  demanded  the  boy.  **  How  is  that 
to  be  doner* 

"  Throw  a  ball  of  twine  into  the  window 
from  below,"  replied  the  girl.  **  Then,  while 
they  are  all  at  tbe  wedding  yen  can  tie  a  basket 
to  it|  and  let  her  pull  it  up.** 
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••  Tbank  yon,  Blanchette/'  replied  the  boy, 
with  a  nod  ;  **  I  wUl  do  so.  But  hark  !  I  hear 
steps  along  the  passage  below ;  I  must  go  on." 
Blanchette  instantly  disappeared,  and  the  boy, 
unlocking  the  door  of  the  priest's  room,  went 
in.  He  found  Helen  de  la  Treroblade  gazing 
eagerly  towards  him  from  the  other  side  of  the 
room,  with  a  look  of  terror  in  her  eyes,  like 
that  of  the  wounded  bird  when  approached  by 
the  retriever.  It  was  changed  instantly  to  joy, 
however,  when  she  saw  the  boy,  and  she  ran 
forward  a  few  steps  to  meet  him.  But  then  the 
poor  girl  stopped,  and  shook  her  head  sadly,  ex- 
claiming, "  Ah,  Philip,  you  should  not  have 
come.  Yon  do  not  know  to  what  you  expose 
yourself.  That  woman  will  never  forgive  any 
one  who  shows  any  kindness  to  poor  Helen 
de  la  Tremblade.'* 

"  I  know  she  will  not,  Ma*am'selle  Helen," 
answered  the  page,  setting  down  the  sonp  upon 
the  table  and  kissing  her  hand  ;  "  but  she  sent 
me  to  bring  you  that.  But  I  have  much  to  say 
to  you,  and  am  afraid  to  stay  more  than  a  min- 
ute ;  and  I  have  promised  to  lock  the  door  too, 
and  take  back  the  key." 

**  Oh,  let  me  out,  Philip,  let  me  out !"  ex- 
claimed Helen,  clasping  her  hands. 

"  I  cannot  !  I  cannot !  even  if  I  had  not 
given  my  word,"  cried  the  boy. 

"  If  I  could  hut  see  my  uncle  for  one  minnte," 
urged  Helen,  **  it  might  save  many  from  destruc- 
tion." 

**  Impossible  now,  dear  lady,"  replied  Philip ; 
"  there  are  her  men  at  the  bottom  of  the  stairs. 
Tour  uncle,  too,  is  confined  below — so  I  have 
gathered  from  the  talk  of  Martin  and  the  rest 
— and  I  pledged  my  word,  also,  when  she  gave 
me  the  key ;  but  I  did  4iot  pledge  my  word  not 
to  contrive  to  free  you  afterward.  So  listen  to 
me,  and  I  will  do  it." 

'*  Well,  speak  !  speak  !"  said  Helen  ;  '*  what 
have  you  to  say  t  I  know  you  are  a  good,  kind 
boy,  and  wish  me  well." 

"  I  would  give  my  life  to  serve  you,"  replied 
the  page.  **  First,  you  must  not  touch  that  soup. 
It  is  poisoned." 

Helen  shrunk  back  in  horror,  exclaiming, 
"  Oh  !  wretched  woman !" 

"Next,"  continued  Philip,  •*  here  is  my  dag- 
ger. It  may  be  useful  to  you  in  case  of  need  ; 
and,  besides,"  he  added,  significantly,  **  the  locks 
are  all  on  the  inside ;  the  blade  of  the  dagger 
would  soon  force  them  back.  B  ut  do  not  try  it  yet, 
for  you  will  find  people  in  every  comer.  In  half 
an  hour  the  marriage  contract  is  to  be  sign- 
ed—" 

**  She  will  never  sign  it !"  cried  Helen,  ve- 
hemently.   "  She  will  never,  never  sign  it !" 

'*  They  will  use  force,"  answered  the  boy ; 
'*  but,  at  all  events,  they  will  drag  her  to  the 
hall  and  to  the  chapel.  If  I  can,  I  will  come 
under  your  window  the  moment  they  are  all  in 
the  hall.  Look  out  and  speak  to  me ;  but  if  I 
do  not  come  within  three  minutes  after  you 
hear  all  quiet  in  the  next  room,  you  can  open 
the  door  easily  with  the  dagger,  and  get  out. 
Your  uncle  is  in  the  room  on  the  left  at  the  foot 
of  the  great  staircase — the  little  room  with  the 
low  door.  I  am  sure  he  is  there,  for  I  have 
seen  Martin  and  Ren6  go  in  there  twice  to-day. 
But  if  I  ran,  I  will  fetch  the  key  of  this  room, 
and— hark  I  waa  that  aome  one  calling  V* 
"No,  no  !"  cried  Helen ;  "go  on,  go  on,  Philip." 


**  And  then,  when  I  come  under  the  win- 
dow," continued  the  boy,  *'  I  will  bring  it  with  a 
basket  of  provisions,  and  throw  you  up  a  ball  of 
string,  with  which  you  can  draw  them  all  up,  so 
keep  the  window  wide  open  that  I  may  cast  it  in.** 
"  Oh  good,  dear  boy  !'*  cried  Helen. 

"  I  met  your  friend.  Monsieur  Estoc,"  said  the 
page,  "  this  morning,  as  I  was  coming  back  from 
Chazeul,  and  I  promised  him  that  I  would  do 
whatever  you  or  Father  Walter  told  me,  if  it 
cost  me  my  life.  So  do  you  think,  dear  lady^ 
what  I  am  to  do  till  you  see  me  under  the  win- 
dow, and  then  tell  me  quickly,  and  I  will  do  it, 
upon  my  honour."  As  he  spoke  he  retreated 
towards  the  door,  and  as  he  opened  it  be  said, 
pointing  to  the  soup,  **  Mind  you  do  not  touch 
it !  I  was  to  tell  you  that  I  brought  it  for  you 
myself  out  of  kindness  ;  they  will  perhaps  want 
me  to  do  other  such  deeds,  but  I  cannot,  and  I 
will  not  for  any  one." 

The  last  words  were  spoken  vehemently,  with 
the  door  open  in  his  hand,  and  when  he  had  ut- 
tered them  he  went  out,  closed,  and  locked  it. 
Then  turning  round  to  descend  the  stairs,  he 
beheld  Madame  de  Chazeul  standing  a  few 
steps  down,  with  one  of  her  men  a  little  behind 
her.  The  boy's  heart  sunk,  fearing  she  might 
have  heard  too  much ;  but  it  had  happened  oth- 
erwise. All  that  had  caught  her  car  was,  *'  F 
cannot,  and  will  not  for  any  one ;"  and  as  he 
approached,  she  asked,  "  What  was  it  she  want- 
ed you  to  do  Philip  1" 

**  To  let  her  out,"  replied  the  boy,  readily. 

Madame  de  Chazeul  put  her  hand  approving- 
ly upon  his  shoulder,  saying,  "  You  are  a  good 
lad,  an  excellent  lad  !  That  is  the  way  I  luve 
to  be  served ;  and  if  you  behave  so,  you  shal) 
have  more  advancement  than  you  think  of. 
There's  a  gold  crown  fur  you,  Philip.  Did  sho 
take  the  soup  ?" 

"  No,"  answered  the  page ;  "  and  I  do  not 
think  she  will  till  she  is  very  hungry,  for  she 
seemed  afraid  of  something." 

"  Then  she  shall  be  hungry  enough,"  mutter- 
ed Madame  de  Chazeul.  "  But  come,  Philip, 
give  me  the  key." 

The  boy  delivered  it  unwillingly,  and  his  mis- 
tress proceeded  :  "  Now  run,  wash  your  face- 
and  hands,  and  put  on  your  gay  satin  pour- 
point  as  quick  as  may  be,  for  the  marriage  is  to 
take  place  in  ten  minutes,  and  I  shall  want  all 
my  people  with  me  in  the  hall." 

Philip  thought  to  himself,  "  I  will  contrive  to 
slip  away,  however,"  and  proceeded  to  his  own 
chamber,  while  Madame  de  Chazeul  retired  to 
put  the  key  by,  and  then  sought  her  brother  the 
count  to  speak  with  him  once  more  before  the 
last  trial  of  his  resolution  with  Rose  d'Albret. 

The  count  was  in  a  different  frame  of  mind, 
however,  from  that  in  which  his  sister  expected 
to  find  him.  He  had  employed  the  time  during 
her  absence  in  working  himself  up  to  the  ne- 
cessary pitch  of  determination,  and  had,  as  is 
not  uncommon,  gone  even  beyond  the  point. 
He  talked  loud  and  high  of  the  privileges  and 
power  of  guardians,  and  spoke  angrily  of  those 
who  ventured  to  oppose  them. 

;*  I  have  always  understood,  Jacqueline,"  he 
said,  in  a  sharp  tone,  as  if  the  marchioness 
herself  had  been  one  of  those  who  sought  to 
prevent  him  from  exercising  his  proper  authori- 
ty, **  I  have  always  understood  that  a  guardian 
atanda  exactly  in  the  position  of  a  parent,  and 
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^wlio  eTer  beard  of  a  daagfater  daring  to  object 
to  the  man  her  father  has  chosen  for  her  1** 

•*  Never  that  I  have  heard  of,"  replied  Ma- 
dame de  Chazeal :  '*  nor  of  a  ward  objecting 
either,  when  her  guardian  has  provided  for  her 
a  snitaUe  alliance.*^ 

•*  Never !  never !"  cried  the  coant,  vehement- 
ly. **  I  have  suflered  myself  to  be  set  at  naught 
%y  this  girl  too  long,  Jacqueline,  and  I  will  do  it 
jio  longer.  Even  if  I  bad  not  sworn  as  I  have, 
I  wcMiid  not  suffer  this  to  go  on  another  hour. 
The  notary  has  arrived,  and  the  contract  is 
drawn  ap  correctly,  except  the  names.  I  will 
go  to  her  at  once.  I  have  seen  Chazeul,  too, 
and  spoken  to  him  seriously  on  his  conduct.'* 

**  What  did  he  say  1"  demanded  the  marchion- 
ess, with  an  eager  look.  '*  He  was  penitent,  I 
am  sure.'* 

*'  Yes,"  replied  the  count.  *'  I  have  nothing 
to  find  fault  with  in  his  demeanour.  He  ex- 
pressed his  sorrow  for  what  he  had  done,  as- 
sured roe  that  lie  bad  never  considered  it  in  the 
light  of  an  insult  to  me,  and  that  he  had  no  bad 
intentions  at  all,  but  merely  wished  to  speak  to 
Rose  in  private  for  a  short  time,  to  persuade 
her  to  yield  calmly  to  all  our  wishes  this  day, 
as  be  had  every  reason  to  believe  that  her  incli- 
nations were  really  not  opposed  to  him,  and  he 
knew  that  if  she  did  attempt  to  resist,  it  woa||d 
give  me  pain." 

*•  Persuasions  are  all  in  vain,  my  dear  broth- 
er/* said  Madame  de  Chazeul ;  *'  when  a  wom- 
aQ*s  vanity  is  engaged  in  a  particular  course, 
you  may  argue  till  you  expire  without  moving 
her.  Firmness  is  the  only  thing  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, and  she  will  at  her  heart  feel 
obliged  to  you  for  forcing  her  to  that  which  she 
does  not  choose  to  admit  that  she  wishes.  If 
I  were  you,  I  would  not  either  attempt  to  use 
any  solicitations,  or  listen  to  any  replies,  but 
assume  at  once  the  tone  of  authority ;  tell  her 
that  she  must  submit,  and  that  you  will  not  suf- 
fer her  to  say  one  word  in  regard  to  your  right 
of  disposing  of  her  band  as  you  think  fit" 

*'  Such  is  the  course  I  intond  to  pursue,"  an- 
•wered  Monsieur  de  Liancourt.  **  She  has  of- 
fonded  me  enough  by  resisting  my  conmiands ; 
and,  indeed,  I  do  not  propose  to  suffer  anything 
farther  to  be  said  upon  the  subject.  If  she  will 
not  sign,  I  will  pot  the  pen  in  her  hand,  and  guide 
it  by  force  over  the  paper.  If  she  says  *'  no" 
at  the  altar,  I  wiU  say  *'yes"  for  her.  I  will 
not  be  thwarted  and  conquered  by  the  obstinacy 
of  my  own  ward  in  my  own  chateau." 

«*  Well,  then,  go  to  her,  Anthony,"  cried  the 
march  ioness,  who  knew  well  that,  as  long  as 
Ibis  mood  lasted,  all  was  secure,  and  that  any 
opposition  would  but  drive  him  to  violence, 
though  she  had  seen  such  fita  in  full  force  in 
the  morning,  and  pass  away  before  nightfoll. 
^'  I  will  wait  for  you  in  the  hall,  and  will  have 
as  many  of  the  people  gathered  together  as  poe- 
aiUe,  to  overawe  her  by  the  crowd." 

••  Few  or  many,  it  will  be  the  same  to  me," 
replied  the  count ;  "  but  yet,  the  more  the  bet- 
ter, for  I  am  quito  firm  and  resoluto,  and  am 
sore  that  I  have  every  right  to  do  as  lam  doing. 
Now,  Jacqueline,  let  us  proceed,  for  the  sooner 
it  is  done  the  less  painful  will  it  be ;  and,  thus 
^saying,  he  led  the  marchioness  from  the  room. 


CHAPTER  XXXIX. 


Parting  with  his  sister  at  tlie  bottom  of  the 
stairs  which  led  up  to  the  apartments  of  Rose 
d'Albret  and  the  priest,  Monsieur  de  Liancourt 
mounted  in  baste.  It  might  be  that,  as  he  said, 
he  was  anxious  to  have  a  painful  scene  over  as 
speedily  as  possible;  it  might  be  that,  like  a  cer- 
tain sti^  hero  of  the  name  of  Acres,  he  began 
to  feel  his  courage  oozing  oat  of  the  tips  of  his 
fingers.  It  were  vain  to  deny  that,  ere  he  came 
to  the  first  landing^  his  heart  beat  quick  and  his 
breath  began  to  laiil ;  but,  finding  the  man  Mar- 
tin sitting  there  in  an  idle  attitude,  he  found  an 
excuse  in  that  fact  to  pause  for  an  instant,  ask- 
ing his  sister's  servant  why  he  did  not  go  and 
jom  the  rest  in  the  hall,  and  ordering  him  to  do 
so.  The  man  obeyed  without  reply,  for,  in  the 
first  place,  he  was  tired  of  his  post ;  in  the  next 
place,  he  never  knew  bow  far  any  one  was  trust- 
ed by  the  marchioness,  so  that  one  indiscreet 
friend  might  do  much  mischief  by  chattering  to 
another:  and,  in  the  third  place,  he  could  not 
well  refuse  or  neelect  to  obey  the  orders  of  the 
count  in  his  own  house. 

As  soon  as  be  was  gone,  the  count  resumed 
the  ascent,  and  in  a  moment  or  two  reached  the 
door  of  the  anteroom.  He  gave  a  gentle  knock, 
and,  entering,  found  Blanchette  sitting  with  a 
pale  cheek  and  clouded  countenance,  some  piece 
of  female  apparel  lying  on  her  knee,  apparently 
scarcely  touched. 

"  Well,  Blanchette,"  he  said,  as  he  went  into 
the  room,  *'  is  your  mistress  ready  to  accompany 
mer 

"  I  am  sure,  sir,"  replied  the  maid,  ♦*  I  do  not 
know.  I  eot  all  her  things  ready,  and  told  her 
what  Maofame  de  Chazeul  said;  but  she  an- 
swered me  as  bold  «as  a  lion,  saying  that  she 
would  put  on  no  other  things  than  her  ordinary 
clothes,  as  the  idea  of  forcing  her  to  a  ceremony 
with  a  man  she  hates  was  quite  vain  and  foolish.'^' 

"  She  shall  learn  that  it  is  not  so,"  answered 
Monsieur  de  Liancourt,  in  a  sharp  and  angry  * 
tone ;  "  whether  dressed  as  becomes  a  bride,  or 
like  a  wandering  vagrant  as  she  returned  hither, 
she  shall  be  wedded  this  day,  if  my  name  be  De 
Liancourt.    Gk),  tell  her  I  am  Siting  for  her." 

The  maid  went  into  the  inner  chamber,  and 
the  count  could  hear  the  murmar  of  voices  speak- 
ing for  some  moments,  and  yet  Rose  d'Albret  did 
not  appear. 

"Sne  mocks  me,"  he  said,  at  length;  <<she 
will  not  even  come  forth  to  speak  with  roe. 
Then  I  roust  seek  her ;"  and,  aav«ncing  to  the 
door  of  her  chamber,  be  entered  without  cere- 
mony. 

Rose  was  seated  at  the  very  farthest  part  of 
the  room,  with  her  hands  clasped  over  her  eyes, 
and  the  bitter  tears  rolling  down  her  cheeks. 
The  moment  she  heard  his  step,  however,  she 
dried  them  hastily,  rose  fyom  her  seat,  and,  ad- 
vancing a  step  or  two  towards  him,  cast  herself 
at  his  feet,  clasping  his  knees.  He  felt  his  re- 
solution begin  to  waver,  but,  making  an  effort, 
he  exclaimed,  "  How  now  f  how  now  I  No  more 
ofthittl  You  know  my  determination.  I  an- 
nounced it  to  you  the  day  before  yesterday;  I 
have  solenrmly  sworn  to  keep  it;  and  I  insist 
npon  obedience." 

"  Hear  me,  hear  me,  sir !"  cried  Rose ;  "  if 
yon  have  no  pity,  if  you  have  no  regard  for  me, 
bear  me  for  my  father's  sake,  hear  me  for  the 
memory  of  your  dead  friend,  and  have  some 
compassion  on  his  child."  \ 

_" It  is  no  use  hearing,"  cried  the  coont;  "die 
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matter  is  determined.'    It  is  to  be  done, 
and  tbllow  me !  I  command,  I  insist.'' 


"Not  till  you  have  heard  me,"  answered 
Rose;  "that,  at  least,  I  may  require.  Would 
you,  Monsieur  de  Liancourt,  not  only  break  your 
contract  with  my  father,  by  which  my  hand  was 
promised  to  Louis  de  Moniigni— " 

"  Pshaw  I  that  contract,  if  it  referred  to  him  at 
all,  is  at  an  end  by  his  death,"  cried  Monsieur 
du  Liancourt ;  "  talk  not  to  me  of  that  any  more." 

"But  he  lives!  he  lives!"  exclaimed  Rose, 
vehemently.  "You  have  been  deceived,  indeed 
you  have,  by  the  tale  they  invented  to  deceive 
me ;  and  I  have  more  wrongs,  more  deceits  to 
tell  you  of,  from  which  1  know  your  noble  mind 
will  shrink  with  horror — schemes  which  none 
but  the  basest  of  men  could  conceive  or  execute." 

"  It  is  all  in  vain.  Rose,  it  is  all  in  vain,"  an- 
swered the  count.  "  Nothing  you  can  say  will 
make  the  least  difference.  I  Imow  all  that  has 
taken  place;  Chazeul's  folly,  which  has  com- 
promised your  character,  and  all  the  rest.  But 
ne  is  sorry  for  it ;  is  willing  to  do  all  that  is  right 
to  justify  your  fame,  by  wedding  you  this  mo- 
ment, and—" 

"  Is  willing,  you  mean  to  say,  sir,"  exclaimed 
Rose,  "  to  prom  by  his  villany,  to  gain  the  very 
object  he  had  in  view  by  the  very  means  he  em- 
ployed. Why  did  he  come  here  but  to  injure 
my  reputation,  with  the  hope  of  forcing  me  to 
marry  him,  and  inducing  you  to  drive  me  to  such 
a  course  1  But  I  heard  it  all  beforehand,  and 
escaped  the  snare.  Uelen  de  la  Tremblade  was 
sent  by  good  Father  Walter  to  tell  me  of  the 
base  treachery,  to  warn  me  of  my  danger,  and 
show  me  the  means  of  escaping  from  it." 

"  She  came  here  because  she  wants  to  marry 
him  herself,"  replied  the  cqunt.  "  Once  more  I 
say.  Mademoiselle  d'Albrei,  I  command  you,  as 
your  guardian,  to  rise  and  follow  me  vrithout  i 
farther  words,  to  give  your  hand  to  Monsieur  de 
Chazeul,  for  whom  I  have  long  destined  you, 
and  to  foi-^et  Louis  de  Montigni,  who  misled  you 
to  quit  this  house,  and  has  since  paid  for  some 
oflier  imprudence  with  his  life." 


Rise,  I      "The  girl  will  drive  me  mad!"  exclaimed 
I  Monsieur  de  Liancourt.    "  Once  more  I  tell  yuu 


he  is  dead;  and  if  you  refuse  yourself  to  sign  the 
marriage  contract,  I  will  sign  it  for  you.  Rise, 
and  come  with  me  without  another  word,  or  you 
will  compel  me  to  force  vou." 

"  Never!"  answered  Rose  ;  "  Louis  de  Mon- 
tigni is  not  dead.  I  have  olfered  to  prove  ii  to 
you,  but  you  will  not  even  hear  in  what  the 

E roof  consists,  although  you  know  that,  until  he 
as  resigned  his  claim  to  the  succession  of  De 
Liancourt,  not  even  a  doubt  can  exist  that  he  is 
theperson  specified  in  the  contract." 

The  count  seemed  not  shaken,  no,  not  in  the 
least,  but  embarrassed,  for  his  own  doubts  of 
De  Montigni's  death  were  strong  upon  the  side 
of  Rose  d'Albret ;  and  the  certamty  that,  if  his 
nephew  still  lived,  he  was  committing  a  gross 
violation  of  the  contract  with  her  father,  left  him 
but  little  to  say  in  his  own  defence.  He  v/as 
not  shaken,  for  he  had  before  made  up  his  mind 
to  overleap  his  own  doubts  upon  that  score ;  to 
take  advantage  of  the  bare  report  that  had  reach- 
ed  him,  to  justify  the  course  to  wliich  he  had 
been  led  by  others;  and  resolutely  to  believe 
that  report  true,  in  despite  of  aU  that  could  l« 
said  to  prove  it  false.  The  combat  of  weak  peo- 
ple is  with  themselves  more  than  with  any  ex- 
ternal things.  They  wi^h  to  convince  Iheniselvcs 
tiiey  are  acting  right,  while  they  know  they  are 
acting  wrong,  and  their  labours  Ibr  that  object 
are  not  light;  but  Monsieur  de  Liancourt  had 
no  reply  ready,  no  reason  to  assign  for  not  lis- 
tening to  the  proofs  Rose  oli'ered,  and  he  pau.<cd 
for  a  full  minute,  in  painful  hesitation  as  to  what 
he  should  say. 

"  This  is  all  an  artifice  to  gain  time,"  he  said, 
at  length,  "  and  I  will  not  yield  to  it.  It  is  as- 
certained, beyond  all  doubt,  that  Louis  de  Mon- 
tigni is  no  more,  and  has  justly  paid  for  insult- 
ing a  prince  like  the  Duke  of  Nemours." 

"  On !  sir,"  cried  Rose,  in  a  tone  of  mingled 
indignation  and  grief,  "  how  can  you  suffer  your 
own  nature  to  be  so  changed  by  the  base  coun- 
sels of  others,  so  to  speak  of  your  sisiei-'s  son? 


He  is  living ;  indeed,  indeed  he  is  living,"  !  He  is  not  dead !  he  will  yet  live  to  shame  those 
cried  Rose.  "  Grive  roe  but  an  hour  and  a  pa-  I  who  calumniate  him.  Were  he  indeed  laid  in 
tient  hearing,  and  I  will  show  vou,  sir,  that  he  is  ,  the  tomb,  I  still  say,  nothing  should  ever  lead 
living,  and  that  it  is  you  who  have  been  de- 1  me  to  marry  Nicholas  de  Chazeul;  but,  as  long 
ccived,  not  L"  |  as  Louis  de  Montigni  lives,  I  shall  regard  him 

"  Thank  God !  I  am  not  so  easily  deceived.  •  as  my  husband.  Show  me  that  he  is  indeed 
Mademoiselle  d'Albret,"  replied  the  count.  "I  i  gone,  and  I  am  willing  to  resign  everything  that 
cannot  grant  your  request.  The  contract  lies  :  this  man  really  covets— my  wealth,  my  lands^ 
ready  for  signature;  every  one  is  waiting  for  J  and  to  retire  to  a  life  of  seclusion  and  prayer; 
you  in  the  hall;  they  cannot  be  disappointed;  but  not  willing,  and  never  shall  1  be  willing,  to 
my  word  shall  not  be  broken ;  and  I  insist  upon  wed  one  whom  I  so  much  despise  and  abhor." 
this  vain,  this  stupid  resistance  ceasing  instantly."       "  You  will  have  no  choice,'^  replied  the  coont. 

"The  contract  may  lay  there,  sir,  forever,"  "You  shall  be  his  wife  this  day  ere  noon.  These 
replied  Rose,  rising  and  seating  herself  again,  j  are  all  evasions  and  affectations.  I  know  right 
"  1  will  never  sign  it,  so  help  me  God!  You  re-  well  which  way  your  mind  inclines.  You  would 
fuse  to  hear  reason  and  truth;  you  listen  to  i  save  your  credit,  Rose,  appear  reluctant,  and 
falsehood  and  wrong;  you  may  kill  me,  place    only  yield  to  force;  but  force  shall  not  be  want- 


me  in  a  convent,  do  aught  with  me  you  like; 
but  make  me  the  wife  of  Nicholas  de  Chazeul, 
3f  so  base,  so  bad,  so  contemptible  a  being,  you 
never  shall,  while  I  have  breath." 

"Now  listen  to  mc.  Rose  d'Albret,"  replied 
the  count,  advancing  angrily  towards  her.  "  I 
am  voiir  guardian,  am  I  noti  You  are  my 
wanf;  is  it  not  sol  By  the  power  given  me  by 
the  law,  I  have  promised  your  hand  to  Nicholas 
de  Chazeul—" 

"  In  violation  of  the  contract  from  which  your 
on}v  power  is  derived,"  replied  Rose.  "  That 
coDtract,  ia  which  you  are  named  my  guardian, 
promises  my  band  to  De  MontigaL" 


ing,  and  perhaps  more  tli^n  you*  expect  or  like. 
Yes,  you  may  weep.  We  are  prepared  for  such 
things ;  but  you  had  better  dry  your  eye.s;  and, 
as  you  must  appear  before  a  large  assembly  of 
witnesses,  look  your  best." 

"  Sir,  you  are  ungenerous  and  unkind,"  re- 
plied Rose  d'Albret ;  "  but  1  know  whence  your 
impulses  are  derived;  and  shame  upon  them 
who  fill  a  noble  mind  with  such  base  suspicions. 
Use  what  force  you  like ;  the  jwwer  has  not  yet 
appeared  on  earth  that  shall  make  my  hand  or 
my  tongue  so  belie  my  heart  as  to  promise  aught 
like  love,  attachment,  or  obedience  towards 
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•*  Oh,  is  it  80 1^  exclaimed  the  count.  "  This 
is  carrying  the  matter  too  far,  Mademoiselle 
d'Albret  Will  foa,  or  will  you  not,  accom- 
paojr  me,  in  obedience  to  my  commands,  quiet- 
ly ajkd  decently  V 

Rose  was  silent ;  her  mind  agitated  with  many 
eonflioiiig  thonghts.  She  feared  to  yield  the 
least  point,  lest  it  shoold  be  accepted  as  a  prom- 
ise ot  fiirther  compliance,  and  yet  she  naturally 
shrank,  with  all  a  woman's  timidity,  from  dri- 
Ting  those  who  oppressed  her  to  have  recourse 
io  violence.  She  dreaded  the  moment  when  it 
was  to  begin;  she  would  fain  bav«  procrastina- 
ted :  erery  minute  seemed  something  gained  ere 
the  actaal  straggle  commenced,  tibe  was  si* 
lent;  bat,  aAer  waiting  a  few  moments,  the 
covint  sefczed  her  by  the  wrist,  exclaiming, 
**  Come,  I  insist.    Not  one  moment  more !" 

"  Well,  sir,  well,"  cried  Rose  d'Albret,  trying 
to  withdraw  ber^hand,  "I  will  go  with  you  to 
the  hall ;  bat  remember,  it  is  but  to  refuse  most 
resolmely  to  do  that  which  would  be  equally 
against  my  duty  and  my  heart." 

"  Duty  l"  cried  the  count,  with  a  scoff,  unloos- 
ing her  arm.  "  We  shall  see  what  is  your  con- 
duct, and  I  will  auswer  for  it  I  will  match  it. 
Go  on,  mademoiselle.  You  know  your  way  to 
the  hall,  I  think." 

With  a  slow  step  and  trembling  limbs  Rose 
d'Albret  proceeded  through  the  anteroom  and 
down  the  stairs.  She  felt  at  every  moment  as 
if  she  should  iaint;  but  yet  remembering  that,  if 
such  a  weakness  overcame  her,  they  might  take 
advantage  of  her  insensibility  to  proceed  rapid- 
ly in  whatever  course  they  thought  fit,  she  nerv- 
al her  hean  to  the  best  of  her  power,  and  paused 
for  a  moment  before  entering  the  ball  to  make 
one  more  appeal  to  the  Count  de  Liancourt. 
But  be  would  not  hear  her  speak,  and,  throwing 
open  the  door  violently,  he  waved  her  to  go  in. 

There  was  a  crowd  of  faces,  some  of  which 
seemed  strange  and  some  familiar;  but  they 
were  almost  all  those  of  men :  there  ii^ere  wine, 
and  meat,  and  laughter,  and  flowers,  and  every- 
thing the  most  dissonant  to  all  the  feelings  of 
her  heart,  while  through  the  whole  mass  of  mi»- 
ty  images  were  seen,  in  terrible  prominence,  like 
some  colossal  statue  in  an  Eastern  temple,  the 
tall,  rigid  form,  and  stern,  sarcastic  features  of 
Madame  de  Cbazeul.  She  was  leaning  upon  a 
table  just  opposite  the  door;  her  face,  where  not 
besmeared  with  roug^,  was  unusually  pale; 
there  was  an  expression  of  weariness,  and  even 
of  pain,  in  her  face ;  but  when  Rose  appeared, 
that  harsh  countenance  lighted  up  with  a  look 
of  scornful  triumph,  and  the  poor  girl's  eyes 
grew  dim,  her  head  turned  giddy  with  (he  thought 
of  aR  she  was  to  encounier  in  that  hall. 


CHAPTER  XL. 

Helen  db  la  Trembladb  sat  alone  in  the 
priests  room,  and  sad  and  terrible  were  the 
thoughts  that  crossed  her  mind.  It  may  seem 
that  to  have  found  one  even  out  of  many,  though 
but  a  mere  boy,  sincerely  attached,  and  williDg 
to  risk  all,  and  sacrifice  all  for  her  happiness 
and  deliverance,  might  well  have  brought  cheer- 
ing consolation  to  her  heart.  He  could  have  no 
concealed  motive,  he  had  no  dark  treachery  to 
wactise.  There,  in  his  young  enthusiasm,  he 
had  stood  before  her,  a  friend  indeed.  Bat  what 
was  the  errand  on  which  he  had  been  senti  the 
errand  which  he  had  refosed  to  fulfil  1    To  bear 


her  poison  I  to  consign  her  to  the  grave  at  the 
mandate  of  one  who  had  promised,  with  specious 
and  sweet-spoken  words,  to  guard,  protect,  cher- 
ish, watch  over  her;  to  consign  her  to  the  dark 
and  silent  grave,  atler  having  neglected,  aban- 
doned, iUlreated  her. 

There  were  glimpses  of  some  of -the  darkest 
realities  of  earth  breaking  on  the  mind  of  one 
who  had  lived  her  youth  as  in  a  dream,  and  oh! 
how  cold  and  more  cold  grew  her  heart,  as  proof 
aiter  proof  was  given  of  what  human  beings  can 
become,  when,  godless  and  heartless,  they  ^ve 
themselves  up  to  the  mastery  of  stron£[  passion. 
It  was  more  than  even  the  kindness  of  the  poor 
boy  couU  compensate,  though  she  had  found 
some  relief  in  every  word  he  spoke. 

She  sat  and  gazed  upon  the  poisoned  drink 
with  thoughts  almost  approaching  to  madness 
flashing  through  her  brain.  She  asked  herself, 
"  Shall  1  drink  it  1  Then  pain,  and  anguish, 
and  remorse,  and  shame,  will  be  all  over.  I 
shall  be  delivered  from  all  this  weight,  this  in- 
tolerable burden.  I  shall  be  Iree.  They  cannot 
say  1  did  it:  it  is  no  fault  of  mine.  They  sent 
it  to  me.  They  are  murderers,  not  I.  Oh,  how 
I  long  to  be  at  rest!  But  Rose — dear,  good 
Rose — I  must  not  leave  her  to  struggle  on  un- 
aided. The  boy  said  he  would  soon  be  here.  I 
will  see :"  and,  opening  the  window,  she  looked 
out  into  tbe.botiom  of  the  deep  conidor  or  pas- 
sage between  the  chateau  and  the  walls.  There 
was  nobody  there,  however ;  all  was  free ;  and 
even  on  the  ramparts,  the  scanty  watch  had 
dwindled  away  to  nothing;  all  who  dared,  hur- 
rying away  to^witness  the  gay  wedding  of  Made- 
moiselle d'Albret,  and  making  their  own  com- 
ments upon  the  deceocy  and  propriety  which 
their  noble  lord  and  master  displayed  in  bur}'- 
ing Jiis  brother  and  marrying  his  nephew  on  the 
selisame  morning. 

The  eye  of  Helen  de  la  Tremblade  ran  along 
the  wall  towards  the  chapel,  where  she  hfui 
fotmd  her  uncle  not  many  nours  before.  Fifst 
came  a  large  mass  of  masonry,  containing  sonoe 
of  the  best  rooms  in  the  chateau,  and  projecting 
fVom  the  rest  of  the  building;  then  ap}>eaTed  a 
round  tower  with  a  turret  fastened  to  its  side; 
and  then  the  roof  of  the  chapel,  built  against  the 
walls,  was  seen,  with  part  of  one  window  peep- 
ing out  (Vom  behind  the  lower.  But  all  the  way 
down,  neither  on  the  walls,  nor  between  them 
and  the  chateau,  could  Helen  descry  any  one. 
As  her  eye  strayed,  however,  to  some  low  trees 
and  bpsbes,  which  ran  down  the  slope  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  chapel,  she  thought  she 
saw  something  move  among  the  gray  branches, 
but  she  could  not  distinguish  what :  and  as  she 
was  gazing  more  eageriy  to  trace  the  object  as 
it  proceeded,  she  beard  high  tones  speaking  in 
the  adjacent  room,  and  turned  to  listen.  She 
recognised  the  voices  of  Monsieur  de  Liancourt 
and  Rose  d'Albret;  but  she  could  not  catch  the 
words  that  were  uttered,  though  some  of  them 
were  spoken  loud  and  in  apparent  anger. 

'*He  has  come  to  take  her,", said  Helen  to 
herself,  **and  she  will  not  go.  Ob,  that  1  couki 
aid  her!" 

Her  first  impulse  was  to  approach  nearer  the 
door,  in  order  to  push  back  the  lock  with  the 
dagger  the  boy  had  left  with  her ;  but  then  she 
reflected  that  singly,  there,  she  couW  do  nothing 
to  prevent  the  count  from  dragging  poor  Rose 
to  the  altar.  "  No !"  she  said,  reseating  herself 
near  the  window,  and  a  look  of  dark  and  gloomy 
determination  coming^ver  her  face,  "no !  I  will 
let  them  take  her  away,  and  then  I  will  conironi 
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them  all— av,  in  the  hall,  amid  menials,  an  I 
soldiers,  and  friends,  and  they  shall  hear  truth. 
Hark,  how  loud  he  speaks !  He  is  threatening 
her.  Poor  Rose !  'tis  all  silent  now :  she  must 
be  gone!  Hark,  the  door  bangs  lo!  They 
have  dragged  her  away.  Now,  boy,  now,  for  I 
mast  follow  soon." 
She  ran  hastily  to  the  window  again,  and 

fazed  out.  The  page  was  not  yet  there,  aud 
lelen  hesitated  whether  to  wait  or  hurry  away 
to  the  hall.  At  that  moment  the  sound  of  a 
hunting  horn  reached  her  ear,  and  she  looked 
up  from  the  passage  on  which  her  eyes  had  been 
bent  to  the  undulating  country  straight  before 
her,  beyond  the  walls.  There  was  a  Targe  par- 
ty of  horsemen  issuing  from  the  nearest  wood, 
distant  about  half  a  mile,  and  Helen,  with  her 
quick  fancy,  cried,  "  It  may  be  De  JVlontigni !" 

But  just  then,  from  the  bushes  beyond  the 
chapel,  a  man  on  foot  darted  forth,  and  ran 
Tound,  as  if  he  perceived  her  at  the  window. 
She  instantly  recognised  Estoc,  and  stretched 
her  head  farther  forward,  in  order  that  he  might 
certainly  see  her.  The  old  soldier  paused  im- 
mediately opposite,  and  came  as  near  the  wall 
as  he  couldf,  without  losing  sight  of  her ;  and 
then  he  raised  his  voice,  and  pointed  with  his 
hand  to  the  party  of  horsemen,  still  advancing. 
But  the  distance' rendered  most  of  his  words  in- 
distinct, and  Helen  caught  only  th^  few  last : 
"  The  postern  a  little  lo  your  right,  before  they 
can  arrive,  for  they  have  barred  us  out  of  the 
chapel,"  was  all  that  she  could  distinguish. 
**  Then  these  arc  enemies  coming,"  she  thought, 
^  and  all  depends  upon  Estoc  gcitiog  in  first." 

She  tried  to  make  him  hear,  but  in  vain  ;  her 
weaker  voice  was  lost  in  air;  but  just  as  she 
■was  about  lo  withdraw,  force  back  the  lock,  run 
down  and  open  the  postern,  she  saw  the  figure 
of  the  page  coming  round  the  square  tower.  He 
had  a  heavy  basket  on  his  arm,  and  was  pro- 
ceeding, with  his  eyes  cast  down,  to  wind  up  a 
quantity  of  string  upon  a  piece  of  wood,  when 
Helen  called  aloud,  "  Philip !  Philip!" 

The  boy  looked  up.  "  Run  round,  without  a 
moment's  delay,"  cried  Helen,  "and  open  the 
first  postern;  show  yourself  beyond,  and  you  will 
find  Estoc.  Run,  Philip,  ran,'if  you  would  save 
BsalL" 

The  boy  threw  down  the  basket,  and  sped  for- 
ward as  rapidly  as  possible.  Helen  saw  the 
postern  unlocked  and  pushed  open,  and  then 
withdrawing  from  the  window,  she  murmured, 
"Now,  then,  to  stop  them  till  help  arrives.  I 
will  at  least  do  that,  if  it  cost  my  life  or  that  of 
others.  He  said  my  uncle  wa$  in  the  room  at 
the  bottom  of  the  great  staircase.  Perhaps  I  can 
set  him  free  too ;"  and,  running  to  the  door  which 
led  out  at  once  at  the  top  of  the  stairs,  she  easily 
forced  back  the  lock  with  the  well-tempered 
blade  of  the  boy's  poniard,  and  threw  it  open. 
She  started,  however,  on  seeing  the  maid  Blan- 
chette  straight  before  her ;  but,  resolved  to  pass 
at  all  risks,  she  grasped  the  dagger  firmly  in  her 
hand,  and  gazed  upon  the  girl's  countenance  for 
an  instant.  It  was  as  pale  as  death ;  but  Blan- 
chette,  seeing  her  thus  pause  and  look  at  her, 
exclaimed,  '*Pass  on,  Mademoiselle  Helen, 
pass  on  to  the  hall ;  you  may  see  things  there 
that  you  do  not  expect :  I  won't  stop  yoii." 

"Wo  to  those  who  try,"  cried  Helen;  and. 
passing  (»q  without  another  word,  she  descended 
that  fliight  of  stairs,  and  passed  through  the  corri- 
dor  be)ow.  An  old  man  met  her  as  she  went, 
itoj^/rtt/  back  as  if  he  had  seen  a  spectre ;  and  I 
""^  Married  ca,  leached  the  toot  of  the  great 


I  staircase,  and  darted  towards  the  chamber  which 
the  boy  had  mentioned  as  her  uncle's  place  of 
confinement.  The  door  was  locked,  and  the  key 
had  been  taken  out;  the  lock,  too,  was  in  the  in- 
side. Helen  shook  the  door,  and  exclaimed, 
"Are  you  there  1  are  you  there  1" 

*'  Yes,"  replied  the  voice  of  her  uncle  from 
within.    "  Is  that  you,  Helen  1" 

"  Yes,"  cried  the  girl.  "  How  can  I  let  you 
out  quickly  1" 

I  "  Run  up  the  passage,"  cried  the  priest,  "  and 
take  the  key  out  of  the  last  door  on  the  right 
hand.    It  fits  this  lock." 

Helen  flew  rather  than  ran,  returned  with  the 
key,  unlocked  the  door,  and  threw  it  open. 

"  Cluick !  quick !"  she  cried.  "  There  is  not 
a  minute  to  spare!  They  are  now  forcing  her 
to  the  marriage,  but  I  will  confront  them  all— I 
will  slop  Ihem  or  die!"  and  with  her  whole 
frame  thrilling  with  excitement,  her  eyes  flash- 
ing with  unnatural  light,  and  the  wi'ldness  of 
almost  insanity  in  her  look,  she  darted  away  up 
the  great  staircase,  through  the  corridor  at  the 
top,  and  reached  the  door  of  the  hall.  Before  it 
stood  the  man  Martin,  who,  as  soon  as  he  be- 
held her,  exclaimed,  "Ah,  Mademoiselle  Helen, 
you  cannot  pass  here !" 

"  Stand  back,  or  1  will  stab  you  lo  the  heart!" 
exclaimed  Helen,  raising  the  dagger;  and  as  be 
retreated  a  step  to  avoid  the  blow  that  seemed 
ready  lo  descend,  she  darted  forward,  and,  be- 
fore he  could  slop  her,  was  in  the  midst  of  the 
hall. 


CHAPTER  XLI. 

All  had  been  prepared  in  the  great  hall  of  the 
chateau  de  Marzay  for  the  marriage  of  Rose 
d'Albret  with  Nicholas  de  Chazeul,  as  far  as  the 
time  and  circumstances  would  admit.  A  few  of 
such  flowers  as  the  early  season  of  the  year 
aflbrded  had  been  gathered  to  strew  the  floor  or 
to  form  into  nosegays.  Various  old  banners 
and  decorations  had  been  brought  forth,  to  give 
an  appearance  of  splendour  and  gayety  to  ihe 
scene;  and  if  friends  and  relations  had  not  been 
summoned  to  do  honour  to  the  occasion,  their 
places  were  filled  up  by  all  the  servants  and  at- 
tendants of  the  family,  dressed  in  their  best  at- 
tire. All  Madame  de  Chazeul's  maids  were 
there;  all  the  women  servants  of  the  chateau, 
with  the  sole  exception  of  Blanchette,  who,  ai 
the  reader  knows,  had  remained  in  her  mis- 
tress's apartments.  But  the  principal  group  in 
the  room  was  stationed  near  the  table  in  the 
midst,  on  which  lay  the  contract  of  marriage, 
neatly  tied  with  while  riband,  and  surrounded 
by  a  chaplet  of  violets  and  snowdrops,  and  con- 
sisted of  the  young  Marquis  de  Chazeul,  dressed 
in  all  the  most  extravagant  finery  of  that  extrav- 
aganrday,  of  the  marchioness  his  mother,  and 
the  notary  public  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire, 
who,  called  upon  continually  to  deal  with  great 
people,  was  conversing  familiarly  with  his  two 
companions,  and  giving  them  his  advice  how  to 
proceed  in  certain  cases  which  they  had  suggest. 
ed  for  his  consideration. 

When  first  Madame  de  Chazeul  had  entered 
the  room,  she  was  followed  bv  her  page,  but  in 
the  conversation  which  succeeded  between  her- 
self, the  notary,  and  her  son,  she  did  not  remark 
that  the  Ih)v  slipped  away  quicilv  and  quitted 
the  hall,  without  attracting  the  attention  of  any 
one. 
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The  reader  will  hare  the  kincJness  to  remem- 
ber, ibflt,  as  I  have  described  this  ball  at  first,  it 
might  be  entered  by  three  difierent  doors;  the 
ooe  commuQicaiing  with  the  great  staircase  by 
rnean^  of  a  short  corridor  with  deep  windows  at 
the  soQih  end ;  another,  leading  by  a  separate 
passage  to  the  apartments  of  the  Count  de  Lian- 
coart,  and  to  those  which  Rose  d'AIbret  had 
formerly  occnpied ;  and  the  third  on  the  western 
side,  giving  exit  to  the  walls  by  the  linle  flying 
bridge  which  we  have  more  than  once  already 
mentioned.  As  it  was  the  door  on  the  north  by 
which  Rose  d'Albret  and  the  count  were  expect- 
ed to  enter,  the  eyes  of  the  whole  party  were 
lomed,  from  time  to  time,  in  that  direction  ;  but 
▼ei,  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  the 
Marchione^  de  Chazeul  had  entered,  no  one  else 
appeared,  and  she  herself  seemed  to  be,  as  prob- 
ably she  really  was,  somewhat  anxious  and  im- 
patient of  the  long  delay  which  took  place.  Ev- 
ery one  remarked  that  her  face  looked  pale,  not- 
wiih»ianding  her  rouge,  and  that  a  sort  of  sharp 
and  irritable  twitching  about  the  muscles  of  the 
mouth  and  nostril  displayed  itself  in  a  manner 
which  none  of  them  had  ever  seen  before.  At 
the  end  of  that  quarter  of  an  hour,  she  advanced 
to  the  table  at  the  farther  side  of  the  ball,  where 
various  refreshments  had  been  set  out,  and 
drank  a  quantity  of  water  and  some  wine.  Then 
she  sat  down,  and  then  she  rose  again,  and  then 
advancing  to  her  son,  she  whispered,  "  How 
long  they  are!  1  tear  your  uncle  has  been  fool 
enough  to  let  her  argue  with  him,  instead  of 
stopping  her  at  once."  But,  just  as  she  spoke, 
the  door  was  thrown  sharply  open,  and  the  Count 
de  Liancourt  hims<,)f  appeared,  followed  bv  poor 
Ro5ie  d'Albret.  She  was  as  pale  as  death,  and 
before  she  entered  she  pausea,  and  put  her  hand 
twice  to  her  head,  as  if  her  brain  grew  giddy ; 
bet  Monsieur  de  Liancourt  took  her  by  the  arm, 
not  quUe  as  gently  as  might  be,  and  led  her  into 
the  hall.  All  parties  made  way,  and  formed  a 
circle  round  the  table  on  which  the  contract  lay, 
leaving  sufficient  space  for  the  principal  parties 
to  advance  and  sign  the  document. 

"I  am  faint,"  said  Rose,  as  the  count  hurried 
on ;  **  give  me  some  water." 

"  Give  her  some  water,  give  her  some  water," 
cried  the  count.  "Mademoiselle  d'AIbret  is 
somewhat  faint." 

Chazeul  instantly  sprang  to  the  other  table, 
and  got  a  cup  of  water;  biit  when  he  brought  it. 
Rose  put  it  aside  with  a  look  of  disgust,  reply- 
ing, "  Not  from  your  hand !"  and,  seeming  to 
recover  strength  and  courage  from  the  effort,  she 
took  a  step  forward  as  if  towards  the  table.  The 
notary  immediately  advanced  with  the  pen  in  his 
hand,  .saying,  "  The  contract  has  been  read, 
mademoi:>elle,  by  your  guardian.  Monsieur  de 
Liancourt,  on  your  part,  and  by  Monsieur  de 
Chazeul  on  his  own.  If  is,  therefore,  doubile.<«s 
unnecessarjr  to  read  ft  over  to  you  yourself,  as 
they  are  quite  satisfied." 

"  Oh !  quite  unnecessary,"  cried  the  count 
"  Point  out  where  she  is  to  »»gn." 

"Stay  a  moment,"  cried  Ro.se  d*Albret:  "I 
told  yon,  sir,  before  I  came  hither,  thai  I  did  not 
intend  to  sign  this  paper;  that  nothing  shall  ever 
induce  me  to  sign  it;  and  my  only  object  in  ap- 
pearing here  now  was  to  protest  before  all  these 
witnesses  that  I  will  never  be  the  wife  of  Nich- 
olas de  CI  azenl." 

Looks  of  surprise  passed  round  the  greater 
part  of  the  crowd,  and  many  of  them  whispered 
io  each  other,  inquiring  what  would  be  done 
next,  while  Madame  de  Chazeul  stepped  forward 


I  with  a  flashing  eye  and  a  quivering  lip  to  wbfft- 
per  something  to  her  brother,  and  Nicholas  de 
Chazeul,  stretching  out  his  tall  form  to  iu  full 
height,  tossed  back  his  head  with  a  look  of  scorn- 
ful indignation. 

"What  says  Monsieur  de  Liancourt  1"  said 
the  notary,  who  had  received  his  instructions 
from  the  marchioness.    "  Does  he  admit  of  ibis 

Erotesti  for  the  lady,  I  conceive;  must  act  by 
er  guardian." 

"No,  I  do  not  admit  it,"  cried  the  count.  "I 
insist  that  the  marriage  goes  forwan).  Is  it 
competent  for  me  to  sign  on  her  behalf!" 

The  notarj^  hesitated.  "No,"  he  said,  H 
length ;  "  I  think  we  must  have  her  signalore." 

"  That  you  shall  never  have,"  replied  Rose. 
"  I  would  rather  cut  off  my  hand." 

"  I  would  pass  over  ceremonies,  sir,  if  I  were 
yon,"  said  the  notary,  speaking  to  the  count  in 
a  low  tone.  "  The  lady's  hand  can  be  guided 
over  the  paper." 

"  It  shall  be  done,"  replied  the  count ;  and 
Madame  de  Chazeul  beckoned  up  one  of  her 
men,  whispering  to  her  brother,  "  Do  it  sudden- 
ly, and  it  will  be  over  before  she  is  aware." 

"  In  the  first  place,"  said  the  notary,  "  to  make 
it  all  formally  right,  we  had  better  inquire  wheth- 
er there  be  any  one  who  wishes  to  take  act  of 
opposition  to  the  marriage.  You  are  sure  of  all 
in  the  hall,  I  suppose  V* 

"  The  marchioness  nodded  her  head,  and  the 
notary  proceeded  to  demand,  in  a  loud  voice,  if 
there  was  any  one  who  had  any  lawful  cause  of 
opposition  to  the  marriage  between  Nicholas, 
marquis  de  Chazeul,  and  Rose  Demoiselle  d'Ai- 
bret. 

There  was  a  sudden  noise  at  the  other  side  of 
the  hall  even  while  he  was  speaking,  and  a  mo- 
ment aAer  a  voice,  sweet  and  melancholy,  thongb 
clear  and  firm,  exclaimed,  "I  have  I"  and,  as 
the  crowd  broke  away,  and  turned  towards  the 
spot  whence  the  sounds  issued,  Helen  de  )a 
Tremblade  advanced,  and  stood  directly  oppo- 
site the  Marquis  de  Chazeul  and  his  mother 

Chazeul  turned  first  as  red  as  fircj  and  then  as 
pale  as  ashes,  and  the  marchioness  stood  by  his 
side,  not  with  the  rage  and  vehemence  which 
might  have  been  supposed,  not  with  the  ready- 
command  of  resources  and  the  power,  as  well  as 
the  will,  to  bear  down  opposition,  but  with  her 
teeth  chattering,  her  face  pale,  her  lips  white, 
and  her  limbs  trembling. 

"  I  feel  ill,"  she  said,  "  I  feel  ill.  I  must  have 
taken  the  wrong  cnp.    Chazeul,  I  feel  ill." 

But  none  attendal  to  her,  for  the  notary  bad 
turned  to  Helen  de  la  Tremblade,  and  was  in- 
quiring what  ^ere  the  grounds  of  her  opposi- 
tion, when  another  voice  was  heard,  exclaiming, 
"  These  I"  and  Father  Walter  strode  forward  and 
took  her  by  the  hand,  holding  forth  an  oyeti  let- 
I  ter :  "  these  are  the  grounds  of  her  opposition,  in- 
asmuch as  she  is  contracted  with  Moii^/eur  ud 
Chazeul,  par  paroles  defutur,^* 

The  notary  turned  and  looked  to  Monsimrde 
Liancourt,  who  exclaimed,  in  a  furious  tone, 
"  They  are  all  in  a  conspiracy  to  stop  the  UMur- 
riage.  I  will  have  iigo  forward,  a^  I  have  swera.** 

"  You  can  pass  over  this  objection,  sirr*^  said 
the  notary.  "  If  it  be  at  all  valid,  it  most  be 
pleaded  hereaAer  in  nullification." 

"  Well,  then,  pass  it  over,"  exclaimed  the 
count.  "  Will  you  sign.  Mademoisellied'Abretr* 

♦•Never!"  answered  Rose,  firral|y.  "Nerer! 
so  help  me  God!" 

"Then  thus  I  will  make  you,'* cried  Mon«:ieiir 
de  Liancourt;  and,  seizing  her  suddenly  by  the 
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vrrhi,  he  dragged  her  forward  to  the  table ;  and  • 
while  the  man  Ren6  stood  behind  to  prevent  her 
escape,  he  placed  the  pen  ])artiy  in  her  hand, 
partly  held  it  in  his  own,  and  was  actually  run- 
ning it  over  the  paper  before  Rose  was  well  ■■ 
aware  of  what  he  was  doing.  i 

"  I  protest,  in  the  name  of  God  and  the  Holy 
Catholic  Church,  against  this  violent  and  out- 1 
ragcous  aci,'^  exclaimed  Waller  de  la  Trcm- 
blade,  lifting  up  his  hands  to  heaven.  , 

"  Hold !"  cried  a  voice  of  thunder  at  the  same  ! 
moment ;  and,  striding  forward  through  the  crowd,  > 
a  stout  short  man,  with  a  gray  beard  and  hair, 
dre>sed  in  a  plain  suit  of  russet  brown,  advanced  . 
to  the  table,  and  struck  the  pen  out  of  Monsieur 
de  Liancourt's  hand,  exclaiming,  "  Hold !  hear 
a  word  or  two  Urst.    Parbleu !  you  make  quick 
work  of  it!" 

The  count  laid  his  hand  upon  his  sword,  ex- 
claiming, **  Who  are  you,  insolent  villain  1" 

"  Why,  this  is  that  man  Chasseron,"  cried 
Chazeul.  "  What  have  you  to  do  with  this 
alfair,  sir  1" 

"  Why,  Ventre  Saint  Gris !  I  oppose  the  mar- 
riage," cried  Chasseron,  "  as  the  lady's  cousin." 

'•Her  cousin!"  exclaimed  Chazeul,  bursting 
into  a  scornful  laugh.  '•  Who  ever  heard  of  you 
before  1" 

"  That  will  not  do,  unless  you  can  prove  your 
rel;itioiiship,"  exclaimed  Monsieur  de  Liancourt, 
looking  to  the  notary.  But  that  worthy  oflicer 
w.'is  gazing  down  lipon  the  ground  somewhat 
pale  in  the  face;  and  Chasseron,  in  his  bluff 
w.ny,  replied,  "  Will  that  not  do  7  Pardie,  then, 
lhi<  will!"  and,  drawing  his  swonl,  he  laid  it 
ii,'<ked  upon  the  tabic,  and  taking  up  the  contract 
of  marriage,  tore  it  to  atoms. 

Chazeul  sprang  towards  him  with  fury  in  his 
countenance,  but  the  notary  darted  in  l>etweeii, 
holding  up  both  his  hands,  and  exclaiming,  ''  The 
king!  the  king!" 

"The  kins?!"  cried  Chazeul,  staggering  back. 
"  The  kiuK!"  exclaimed  Monsieur  dc  Liancourt, 
gazing  upon  hi  in. 

"The  king!  the  king!"  cried  many  voices  in 
the  hall;  and  at  least  one  half  added,  "Vive 
Henri  Ciuairc!'' 

"Even  .so,  my  good  friends,"  said  Henry. 
"Monsieur  de  Liancourt,  you  will  excuse  me 
for  taking  such  liberties  in  your  chateau.  I  have 
been  obliged  to  make  it  mv  halting-place  this 
irorning,  with  about  a  couple  of  hundred  of  my 
friends,  who  have  just  been  hunting  with  me  in 
these  woods.  But  we  shall  all  depart  l^efore 
Might,  and  leave  you  in  full  possession  of  your 
own  again,  as  I  came  with  no  hostile  intention, 
but  merely  to  do  a  litlle  act  of  justice.  And 
now,  my  fair  coii.sin,"  he  continued,  turning  to 
Rose  d'Albret,  "you  must  prepare  for  a  journey 
to-ni?ht,  for  we  intend  to  taW  you  with  us." 

"My  lord  the  king,"  said  the  Count  de  Lian- 
court, assuming  a  tone  of  dignity  for  a  last  eflbrt, 
"  1  have  to  beg  that,  whatever  you  do,  you  would 
abstain  from  meddling  with  the  arrangements  of 
my  family." 

"ParlSleu!"  exclaimed  Henr>',  "what  would 
the  man  have  1  Without,  there !  send  in  the  cap- 
tain of  the  guard  and  a  file  of  soldiers.  Either 
as  a  friend  or  an  enemy.  Monsieur  de  Liancourt 
— cither  ;is  a  good  and  obedient  subject,  or  a  reb- 
el against  his  king— you  shall  act  which  char- 


acter you  please,  and  I  will  behave  accordingly. 
In  the  mean  time,  sir,  this  lady  is  no  longer  your 
ward ;  for,  let  me  tell  you,  that  you  have  at- 
tempted to  violate  the  contract  with  her  father, 
by  means— of  which  the  less  we  say  the  better. 
It  shall  be  my  task  to  carry  that  contract  into 
execution.  Ha!  the  guard!  attach  Monsieur  de 
Chazeul  for  high  treason!  Ha!  what  have  ire 
got  here  1"  he  continued,  looking  to  a  spH  a  little 
behind  the  count,  where  the  servants  ol  Madame 
de  Chazeul  had  placed  her  in  a  chair,  and  gather- 
ed round  her.  "  A  dead  woman,  I  think !  By 
my  life !  my  old  acquaintance,  Jacqueline  de 
Chazeul !" 

"Good  God,  my  mother!"  exclaimed  Cha- 
zeul, .starting  Ibrward:  but  the  hand  that  he 
took  was  cold  and  inanimate,  and  the  poisoned 
chalice  she  had  prepared  for  others  hau  worked 
too  certainly  upon  herself.  At  first  it  was  sup- 
posed she  did  but  faint:  but  the  truth  was  soon 
ascertained;  and  when  Chazeul  rose  from  bis 
knee,  and  turned  round  to  the  rest  of  the  party, 
he  beheld  what  was  to  him  a  more  painful  sight 
than  even  that  on  which  he  had  been  just  gazins. 
It  was  Rose  d'Albret  in  the  arms  of  Louis  de 
Montigni;  while  Monsieur  de  Liancourt,  with 
all  his  assumed  firmness  gone,  was  apparently 
making  amends  to  the  king,  by  councsy  and  ex- 
planation, for  the  tone  which  "he  had  at  first  as- 
sumed towards  him.  But  in  another  ])art  of  the 
hall  stood  Helen  de  la  Tremblade,  with  her 
hand  in  that  of  her  uncle,  while  her  eyes  were 
buried  on  the  old  man's  shoulder;  and"  around, 
at  each  door  of  the  hall,  and  filling  up  the  whole 
of  one  side,  were  seen  the  scarred  and  weather- 
beaten  faces  of  the  veteran  royalis»t  soldiery, 
with  their  while  scarfs  over  their  shoulders,  and 
their  naked  swoixls  in  their  hand,  (.-hazeul 
turned  again  to  the  form  of  his  dead  mother,  and 
then  once  more  bent  his  eye?  on  Helen  de  la 
Tremblade.  "It  is  the  hand  of  God!"  he  mur- 
mured. "  It  is  the  hand  <»f  GckI!"  and  then,  as 
the  captain  of  the  guard  atlvaneed  to  arrest  him, 
he  said,  "  Wait  one  moment,"  and  strode  across 
the  room  towards  the  priest  and  his  niece. 

"  Helen,"  he  said,  in  a  low  tone,  "  Helen,  I 
have  done  you  wrong.  I  am  leady  to  make 
atonement.    Will  you  be  my  wife  V 

"No!"  cried  Helen,  turning  round  towards 
him,  "no!  My  fate  is  fixed.  The  cloister  is 
the  only  shelter  for  one  whose  heart  has  been 
trampled  on  like  mine." 

"Isay,  nav!"  cried  Henri  Cluatre,  stepping 
forward.  "  kemember,  my  fair  friend,  penitence 
should  be  always  accepted.  Were  it  not  so, 
how  should  I  ever  find  grace,  as  I  yet  hope  to 
do  1  Nay,  sufl>?r  me  to  be  the  arbitrator.  Here, 
Monsieur  de  Chazeul,"  he  continued,  taking 
Helen's  hand,  and  placing  it  in  that  of  the  mar- 
quis, "take  her:  and  if  she  have  loved  you  too 
well  already,  it  is  a  thopsand  chances  to  one  that 
you  soon  tench  her  to  mend  that  fault,  when  yoa 
are  her  husl^and.  However,  you  shall  have  fair 
room  to  try;  for  we  must  not  rage  so  promising 
a  bridegroom,  (.-nptnin,  we  shall  not  want  yonr 
good  ofliocs  tor  the  present."  The  augury  o'f  the 
king  was  unhappily  but  too  correct;  and  two 
years  had  barely  "elapsed,  when  Helen,  mar- 
chioness of  Chaz?ul,  retired  forever  from  .the 
busy  world,  with  the  consent  of  her  husband,"  to 
the  convent  of  a  body  of  cloistered  nuns. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

Ut  m  eertaia  eoanty  of  England,  w^'oh  can- 
sot  exactly  be  called  a  midland  county,  because 
•tone  point  H  comes  within  a  few  miles  of  the 
set,  there  is  a  village,  with  a  somewhat  de- 
tatied  description  of  which  I  must  trouble  the 
reader ;  and,  moreover,  I  must  beg  him,  as  be 
proceeds,  to  mark  all  the  particulars,  and  to  re- 
Biember  tbem  throughout,  for  in  this  village  and 
iu  inraediate  neighborhood  took  place  the  prin- 
eipal  incidents  of  the  story  about  to  be  told. 
The  scene  is  narrow,  certainly,  but  very  impor- 
tant tbinp  ^re  often  enacted  in  a  very  con- 
tfned  space ;  and,  though  amongst  the  person- 
ages to  be  introduced  appear  neither  kings  nor 
autesnen,  yet  there  are  as  strong  passions 
moved,  and  as  deep  interest  affected  in  private 
life,  as  io  the  movements  of  parties  or  govern- 
ments. 

The  vtUage,  then,  is  situated  upon  the  slope 
af  a  hill,  and  extending  from  the  top  to  the  bot- 
tom. A  few  houses,  indeed,  are  acattered  along 
Ibe  valley,  by  the  side  of  a  river  swarming  with 
Joe  trout;  and  there,  too,  in  a  pleasant  and 
alieltered  sitnation,  stands  the  church,  with  the 
clergyman's  house,  a  kiw-roofed  k^ut  neat  and 
aofnibrtable  residence,  at  the  distance  of  about 
«  hundred  yards  from  the  gate  of  the  church- 
jard. 

Halfway  op  the  hill  is  a  white  house,  with  a 
brms  knocker  on  a  mahogany  door,  and  the 
tiateler  as  he  passee  by,  if  he  be  not  shot  ap  in 
a  doee  carriage,  may  see,  through  the  le(l-hand 
viodow,  ranges  of  bottles  and  gfulipots  upon  nu- 
meroaa  shelves,  and  a  lad,  with  an  apron  before 
liim,  pounding  in  a  mortar,  or  pouring  liquids 
from  one  bottle  into  another.  Written  in  letters 
ao  large  that  those  who  run  may  read,  is  in- 
acribed  upon  a  brass  plate,  <*Mr.  Netheraole, 
aofgeon,  dee." ;  and  very  often,  before  the  door, 
as  aeet  standing  a  neat  one-horse  chaise,  with 
•  Tery  respectable,  plump,  and  well-conditioned 
iKwae  figuring  in  the  harness. 

At  the  top  of  the  hill,  and  at  a  short  distance 
ftofD  the  actual  village,  is  a  large  red-brick 
4vrelIing-honse,  raised  upon  a  bank  formed  by 
Ibe  cutting  laf  the  high  road,  alonff  the  side  of 
vhich  runs  the  wi^l  of  the  extenfflve  and  well- 
atocked  garden.  The  mansion  has  every  ap- 
pearance of  comfort  and  opulence,  the  windows 
are  oomeruus  and  large,  the  spaces  between 
wide,  the  chimneys  many— indicating  at  least 
twenty  rooms  possessing  the  advantage  of  a 
^kre-jAace — and  the  state  of  repair  in  which  the 
whole  is  kept  is  exact  and  perfect.  A  high 
Mek  wall,  with  broken  glass  boules  upon  the 
to|>— very  unpleasant  for  the  hands  of  urchins 
possessed  with  the  spirit  of  appropriating  other 
people's  apples— enoirtles  the  premises,  con- 
iaiaiag,  perhapa,  a  eoopla  af  acaea}  and  to  tius 


wall  are  three  diflerent  entrances  to  the  grounds: 
one  a  small  door,  reached  by  a  flight  of  steps  up 
the  bank ;  another  at  the  north  side,  presenting 
two  large  gates  and  a  graveled  road ;  and  the 
third  on  the  side  directly  opposite  to  the  small 
door  above  tbo  bank,  and  communicatinff  with  a 
path,  through  some  pleasant  fields  and  lanes  at 
the  back  of  the  village,  which  leads  down  to  the 
church  and  the  rectory.  I  may  add,  to  render 
the  pictuxe  complete,  that  the  garden  wall  and 
entrance  on  the  north  side  is  sheltered  by  a 
fine  grove  of  tall  trees  from  the  bleak  air  of  a 
wide  common  beyond. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  valley  and  the  river. 
is  another  hill,  higher,  though  less  abnipt,  than 
that  on  which  the  village  stands.  Tne  thick 
trees  of  a  park,  which  lies  on  that  side,  hide 
the  face  of  the  ground  from  the  lower  pan  of  the 
village;  but  the  windows  of  the  mansion  which 
we  have  described,  looking  over  these  giants  of 
the  forest,  give  a  view  of  the  interior  of  the  park 
and  of  a  fine  old  gray,  building,  known  in  that 
part  of  the  country  as  "  The  HaU." 
.  At  the  time  at  which  the  events  I  am  about 
to  relate  took  place,  the  hall  was  not  in  tip  very 
best'state  of  repair,  though  by  no  means  dilap- 
idated. The  old  stones  were  rather  green  and 
mossy ;  a  part  of  the  copings  might  be  seen 
here  and  there  suffering  from  the  ravages  of 
time ;  the  doors  and  windows  had  not  been 
painted  for  more  than  thirty  years ;  and  the  lat- 
ter, though  perfectly  sound,  were  seldom  clean- 
ed. It  was  a  large,  rambling,  irregular  edifice, 
with  a  vast  door  and  porch  in  the  old  style ; 
many  curious,  ancient  halls  within ;  and  having, 
without  beauty,  a  grand  and  imposing  air,  from 
the  gravity  of  itt  coloring  and  from  its  extent. 
The  park,  however,  and  all  that  it  contained — 
its  long  winding  walks,  the  lawn  before  the 
bouse,  the  broad  gravel  terrace  at  the  back,  the 
gamekeeper's  cottage,  the  kitchen  garden,  the 
very  wilderness  — regular  in  ita  IrreguUirity — 
were  kept  with  the.  utmost  neatness  and  pro- 
priety. The  secret  of  this  difference  between 
the  appearance  of  the  house  and  the  grounds, 
was  simply  this:  the  proprietor  was  a  noble- 
man of  somewhat  singular  character,  immersed 
in  the  politics  of  the  day,  passing  the  greater 
part  of  his  time  in  London,  and  rarely  spending 
mcne  than  six  wee)(s  in  the  course  of  each  year 
at  his  house  in  the  country.  He  was  reputed 
to  be  avaricious,  and  waa  certainly  haughty. 
That  be  was  stern  and  reserved  he  made  suffi- 
ciently apparent  during  his  short  residences  in 
that  neighborhood,  never  associating  with  any  of 
the  gentlemen  around,  seldom  exchanging  a  word 
with  any  one,  and  when  forced  to  do  so  upon 
business,  making  his  communications  as  laconio 
as  might  be.  He  was,  also,  it  must  be  re- 
marked, witboot  wifeor  chikl,  and  never  brought 
any  party  down  with  him  from  London  to  iha 
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Iiall.  A  cook,  a  valet  it  ekamhre,  a  butler,  and 
a  footman,  together  with  a  personage  who 
perffirnied  the  offices  of  both  coachman  and 
groom  with  the  occasional  variation  of  a  three- 
cornered  hat  and  a  round  one,  were  the  only 
Se(»plc  who  accompanied  bim  ;  and  the  old 
uusckct'per,  with  a  coeval  housemaid,  and  a 
girl  from  the  village  hired  while  he  was  there 
and  discharged  when  he  was  gone,.were  found 
Budicicnt  to  do  the  work  of  the  bouse  duriog'bis 
stay. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  why  the  dwelling,  though 
not  suflered  to  go  to  decay,  was  not  kept  in  a 
high  stale  of  repair.  The  dining-room,  the  li- 
brary, and  his  own  bed-room  were  the  only 
chambers  of  which  he  saw  much,  and  the  old 
housekeeper  declared  that  there  was  many  a 
room  in  the  house  which  his  lordship  had  not 
set  his  foot  in  fur  thirty  years.  He  did  not,  in- 
deed, take  much  greater  heed  of  the  arrange- 
ments of  the  park,  though  he  used  apparently  to 
find  some  pleasure  in  rambling  through  the 
"Woiid-walks  with  his  hands  behind  his  back,  and 
his  eyes  bent  upon  the  ground  ;  but  it  is  much 
to  be  doubted  whether  he  would  have  discover- 
ed any  little  marks  of  negligence  which  might 
have  taken  place  during  his  absence,  had  they 
been  apparent.  There  was  one,  however,  wbo 
took  a  pride  in  the  neatness  and  propriety  of 
everything  about  him  ;  and  this  was  the  park- 
keeper,  a  blunt,  straightforward  Englishman, 
clean  and  regular  in  all  his  habits,  doing  his  duty 
faithfully  and  exactly,  whether  looked  aAer  or 
not,  and  having  no  great  reverence  for  any  mor- 
tal B|n,  so  long  as  he  thought  he  was  pleasing 
God^nd  satisfying  his  own  conscience.  ^ 

The  poor  old  housekeeper,  who  was  frighten- 
ed out  of  her  life  at  her  lord,  seldom  ventured  to 
point  out  that  this  or  that  required  repair,  and 
did  so,  when  absolutely  necessary,  in  so  low  a 
Toice  that  she  was  o(\en  interrupted  by  a  cry  of 
*•  Speak  out,  woman ;"  but  the  park-keeper  went 
boldly  up  to  his  master  whenever  anything  was 
iKranted,  told  his  story  plainly,  and  generally  got 
"What  he  required.  In  the  management  and  ar- 
rangement of  the  park,  and  all  that  it  contained, 
he  took  great  del^ht,  and  often  did  he  say  to 
himself,  **  If  my  lord  does  not  choose  to  live  at 
it,  that  is  his  fault :  I  will  keep  it  fit  for  him.*' 

The  noble  owner  of  the  property,  however, 
never  rewarded  him  with  any  praise  of  his  ex- 
ertions or  any  observation  upon  their  success, 
for,  in  truth,  he  never  remarked  them ;  coming 
down,  as  he  called  it,  for  relaxation,  and  yet 
bringing  all  the  thoughts  and  cares  of  London 
down  with  him  into  the  country,  so  that  his 
mind  had  no  more  opportunity  of  resting  upon 
the  things  that  surrounded  him  than  if  he  had 
still  been  in  the  capital. 

Now,  doubtless  the  reader  may  imagine  that 
^  because  we  have  introduce^l  this  noble  lord  be- 
fore any  one  else  to  his  notice,  and  have  spoken 
of  himself  and  his  dwelling  somewhat  at  large, 
we  intend  to  make  him  one  of  the  principal  char- 
acters in  the  story,  and  iniroduco  him  frequent- 
ly upon  the  stage ;  but  such  is  not  at  all  the 
case.  You  have  seen  biro,  dear  reader,  and 
you  will  never  see  him  again.  You  may,  indeed, 
hear  his  name  mentioned,  but  he  will  never 
more  appear  upon  the  stage.  It  was  necessary, 
nevertheless,  that  you  should  know  to  whom 
iAat  park  and  mansion  belonged,  and  what  was 


its  state  and  condition,  though  in  what  way  anj 
of  these  particulars  affected  the  course  of  events 
about  to  be  detailed,  the  story  itself  must  show. 

The  large  red  house,  which,  as  we  have  seen, 
was  pitched  upon  the  top  of  the  opposite  hill, 
was  possessed  by  a  gentleman  as  different  in 
every  respect  from  the  owner  of  the  hall  as  it 
is  possible  to  conceive  ;  and  we  must  go  some 
way  back  to  trace  his  history  before  the  actual 
commencement  of  the  tale ;  for  this  chapter 
must  be  taken  as  a  sort  of  proem  or  introductisn 
to  what  is  to  follow,  in  which  (notwithstanding 
the  great  poet's  hint  to  plunge  into  the  middle 
of  events,  and  leave  the  preceding  circumstancei 
to  be  explained  afterwards)  I  wish  to  gather  all^ 
that  might  be  cumbersome  or  difficult  in  after 
details.  The  gentleman  of  whom  I  now  speak 
was  the  son  of  a  lawyer,  who  had  risen  to  emi- 
nence in  his  profession,  and  obtained  a  seat  upon 
the  bench.  The  judge  had  not  died  very  wealthy, 
however,  and  his  eldest  son  followed  his  father's 
course,  till  he  was  elevated'  to  the  office  of  one 
of  the  Barons  of  the  Exchequer;  but  the  second 
and  youngest,  whose  history  we  are  about  to 
hear,  after  having  pursued  a  course  of  liberal 
education  till  he  was  about  eighteen,  was  then 
placed  in  the  house  of  a  great  merchant,  and  in 
due  time  became  a  partner  in  the  firm.  He  was 
well  to  do  when  his  father  died,  and  the  siun 
which  h9  then  shared  with  his  brother  made 
some  additien  to  a  fortune  already  considerable. 
He  was  a  quiet,  unobtrusive,  and  somewhat 
timid  man,  but  clear-sighted  in  most  cases,  and 
possessed  of  a  fund  of  strong  good  sense,  which 
would  have  been  very  serviceable  to  himself  and 
others,  had  he  not  been  withal,  if  not  indolent, 
at  all  events  very  fond  of  peace  and  tranquilUtj. 
He  had  a  great  aversion  to  strong  emotions  of 
any  kind,  loved  the  ordinary  course  of  business,, 
was  as  great  an  enemy  to  adventurous  specula- 
tion as  the  oldest  partner  in  the  house,  and  a^ 
great  deal  more  so  than  the  youngest.  He  did, 
however,  make  one  bold  speculation ;  and  it 
proved  a  successful  one — he  married,  and,  hav- 
ing chosen  well,  had  every  reason  to  be  satisfied 
His  wife  bad  everything  but  one  to  recommend 
her :  she  was  very  handsome,  she  was  a  lady 
by  birth,  and  what  is  of  far  more  importance,  bj 
nature ;  she  had  accomplishments  enough  to 
make  time  pass  pleasantly,  and  to  bear  he(  foU 
part  in  interesting  and  entertaining  others ;  and 
she  had  a  kind  and  afi*ectionate  heart,  as  well 
as  a  strong  sense  of  all  the  duties  of  life.  This 
was  everything  that  he  wanted,  and  though  her 
fortune  was  very  small,  he  paid  no  attention  to- 
that  point.  Though  a  very  good-looking  man, 
Mr.  Charlton  was  nearly  forty  when  he  commit- 
ted this  act,  and  his  days  passed  in  uninterrupted 
tranquillity  fur  about  ten  years,  with  wealth  in- 
creasing, a  happy  home,  a  cheerful  and  amiable 
companion,  and  one  fair  daughter,  *'  whom  he 
loved  passing  well." 

But  his  felicity  was  to  have  a  turn,  and  in  one 
week  ho  lust  his  brother,  for  whom  he  had  al- 
ways entertained  a  deep  affection,  and  his  wife, 
to  whom  he  was  bound  by  all  the  strongest 
bonds  of  the  heart.  The  Baron  of  the  Exche- 
quer had  never  married,  always  declaring  that 
be  had  no  time ;  and  consequently  his  wealth, 
which  was  considerable,  devolved  to  his  brother. 
But  the  disaster  which  Mr.  Charlton  had  sus- 
tained aflfected  him  deeply;  and,  thoagh  h» 
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fingered  on  for  about  a  year  and  a  half  in  Lon- 
don, he  waa  seized  with  a  great  distaste  for 
Vosiness,  and  began  to  taik  of  retiring  upon  the 
axnpte  means  be  possessed.  Perhaps  this  design 
might  have  passed  away  had  not  the  younger 
partners  of  the  house  overruled  the  elder,  and 
entered  into  a  speculation  which  seemed  to  the 
more  prudent  members  of  the  firm  extremely 
hazardous,  and  which  proved  somewhat  detri- 
mental, though  to  no  very  great  extent.  It 
acted,  however,  in  deciding  both  the  gentlemen 
who  had  opposed  the  scheme  to  retire,  which 
Cbey  coQsequentty  did,  and  Mr.  Charlton,  after 
baving  sought  Uirough  various  parts  of  the 
-oonntry  for  a  house  to  suit  him,  |Htched  his  tent 
upon  t^*top  of  the  hill  which,  with  its  depend- 
^•Dt  village,  I  have  already  described. 

He  carried  with  him  into  the  country  his 
daughter,  all  his  old  servants,  many  of  his  old 
habtta,  bis  powdered  hair  and  his  pigtail,  though 
a  renowned  minister  had  nearly  banished  powd- 
er from  society  some  years  before,  and  royalty 
itself  had  set  its  lace  against  all  manner  of 
cues. 

His  daughter  was  by  thia  time  about  ten  years 
of  age,  and  had  already  received  such  an  edu- 
cation from  her  mother  as  to  ensure  a  good  foun- 
datioo  for  whatever  afterwards  might  be  done 
to  improve  her  mind.  She  had  by  inheritance 
)ker  mother'a  heart  and  warm  affections ;  and 
for  two  years  after  their  arrival  in  the  country, 
fker  father  devoted  himself  entirely  to  cultivate 
her  understanding,  and  give  her  right  and  just 
Tiews  of  everything  on  which  she  might  be 
called  to  exercise  her  judgment.  I  have  already 
said  that  he  was  a  man  of  strong  good  sense, 
and  that  quality  went  ao  far  as  to  teach  him  hia 
own  prerailing  fault,  though  not  to  correct  it. 
Men  of  clear  minds  but  of  no  great  decision  of 
character  are  generally  given  to  anslyse  sorup- 
tdously  their  own  feelings  and  motives — to  ex- 
amine as  with  a  microscope  their  own  character 
as  an  object  which  they  can  pause  on  and  con- 
template without  fear  or  trouble.  The  result  of 
their  research  may  be  right  or  wrong,  according 
to  their  powers  of  intellect ;  but  the  investigation 
4s  still  going  on,  and  has  but  this  inconvenience, 
that  from  that  which  they  discover  in  them- 
-sdves,  they  are  apt  to  jud^  of  the  conduct  and 
motives  of  others.  The  bolder  and  firmer  ana- 
lyser of  the  characters  of  those  who  surround 
htm,  escapes,  perhaps,  that  error,  but  is  likely 
to  fall  into  t,be  still  greater  one  of  not  knowing 
himself.  ^ 

Mr.  Charlton,  however,  was  of  the  former 
-class ;  and  in  turning  his  mind  inward,  like  the 
eyes  of  the  sages  of  Laputa,  he  saw  and  ac- 
knowledged that  he  had  too  strong  an  inclina- 
tion to  do  many  things,  in  order  to  save  himself 
troutrfe  and  annoyance,  which  his  judgment  con- 
demned :  and  he  strove  diligently  to  impress 
upon  his  daughter's  mind,  to  judge  rightly  at 
first,  and  to  adhere  to  her  decision  when  onoe  it 
was  formed.  He  dkl  not. fear  to  render  her  ob- 
stinate or  headstrong  by  such  lessons,  for  her 
obaracter  was  natbrally  gentle  and  yielding,  like 
that  of  her  mother ;  and  he  also  guarded  it  with 
ail  care,  by  showing  the  necessity  pf  using  eve- 
ry  power  of  the  mind  to  insure  that  the  course 
we  choose  be  the  right  one.  Thus  were  formed 
within  the  bosom  ofLouisa  Charlton  certain  prin- 
oiples  of  action  whiob  proved  her  safeguard  at 


an  after  period,  and  the  good  sense  of  her  father 
turned  his  very  faults  to  her  advantage. 

Although  the  educetion  of  his  child,  the  ar- 
rangement of  his  dwelling,  the  improvement  of 
his  grounds,  and  the  various  amusements  of 
country  life,  afforded  Mr.  Charlton  some  occu- 
pation, and  at  first  filled  up  his  time  to  his  satis- 
faction, yet  after  the  first  little  bustle  of  the 
change  was  over,  he  began  to  feel  lonely  and 
listless.  Two  great  losses  were  felt  in  his 
course  of  life,  business  and  society.  He  had 
no  companion — he  had  no  constant  employment. 
When  he  had  Quitted  London  he  had  felt  that 
every  object  which  he  saw  around  him  in  his 
dwelling,  recalled  -  the  memory  of  her  he  had 
lost;  and  though  it  was  not  forgeifulness  he 
sought,  it  was  to  escape  having  painful  remem- 
brances continually  forced  upon  him.  Now» 
however,  he  would  often  have  given  much  to 
have  recalled  his  hasty  decision,  for  though  grief 
subsided  gradually,  as  it  does,  somewhat  too  ra- 
pidly, indeed,  with  those  who^may  be  termed 
easy-minded  people,  he  felt  the  want  of  the 
companionahip  to  which  he  had  been  accus- 
tomed, and  the  employment  which  had  bepome 
natural  to  him,  more  and  more  every  hour.  He 
might  often  be  seen  walking  up  and  down  the 
longest  gravel  walk  in  ^he  garden,  with  his 
hands  crossed  behind  him,  and  his  eyes  bent 
sadly  upon  the  ground.  Then  he  would  roam 
out  into  the  country,  or  take  a  quiet  canter  upon 
bis  round,  short-legged  horse,  or  drive  out  with 
his  daughter  to  see  some  object  of  interest  in  the 
neighborhood ;  but  still  at  bis  return  he  would 
fall  again  into  listlessness.  ^^ 

The  village  afiorded  no  society  exceMhat  of 
the  clergyman  of.  the  parish,  the  surg^n,  and 
the  lawyer.  The  former  was  ao  amiable,  learn- 
ed, and  thoughtful  man,  doing  all  bis  duties  well 
and  zealously ;  but,  having  long  been  accustom- 
ed to  live  almost  totally  without  society  himself, 
he  bad  lost  the  t^ste  for  it,  and  spent  his  time 
either  with  bis  books,  in  the  cottages  of  his  in- 
ferior parishioners,  or  in  dispensing  justice, 
healing  quarrels,  and  deciding  differences,  in 
hia  capacity  aa  a  magistrate.  Thus,  although 
he  waa  always  very  happy  to  see  Mr.  Charlton, 
every  now  and  then  returned  his  visits,  dined 
with  htm  once  or  twice,  and  showed  a  strong 
prepossession  in  favor  of  bis  daughter,  he  did . 
little  to  supply  the  place  of  all  that  the  worthy 
gentleman  had  kwt,  or  given  up. 

The  surgeon  waa  still  less  serviceable  in  this 
respect ;  he  was  a  busy  little  man,  clever  in  hia 
profession,  active,  buatling,  round,  fat,  and  gene- 
rally dreased  in  knee  breeches  and  black  silk 
stockings.  He  was  always  cheerful,  especially 
when  he  could  rub  bis  hands,  and  say  to  a 
brother  practitioner  in  the  neighborhood,  "A 
pretty  sprinkling  of  fever  about,  Mr.  Siubbs  ;** 
or  when  an  epidemic  cold,  or  influenza  as  we 
should  now  call  it,  hurried  him  rapidly  from 
house  to  house  through  the  whole  of  his  dis- 
trict ;  but  he  was  too  busy,  too  small  in  mind, 
and  too  full  of  rhubarb,  magnesia,  jalap,  and  cal- 
omel, to  be  any  companion  for  a  man  of  high 
intellect  and  wide  information!  such  as  Air. 
Charlton.  He  uid,  indeed,  occasionally  dissi- 
pate half  an  hour, by  bringing  him  the  news  of 
the  neighborhood,  and  sometimes  more  effec- 
tually interested  him  by  introducing  ut  his  no- 
tice a  case  of  distressp  to  which  the  heart  and 
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the  parse  of  the  worthy  gentleman  were  always 
equally  open. 

The  lawyer  afibrded  still  less  sonrces  of 
^  amusement  or  interest;  he  was  a  shrewd, 
clever,  calculating,  very  silent  man  ;  each  word 
that  he  ottered,  and  they  were  very  few,  was 
well  weighed  and  pondered,  althuugli  he  had 
the  reputation  of  occasionally  helping  his  neigh- 
bors into  disputes,  from  which  it  required  his 
own  assistance  to  deliver  them ;  but,  neverthe- 
less, whatever  he  did  in  this  way  was  well  con- 
sidered, and  he  seemed  on  all  occasions  to  ask 
bimself  before  a  sentence  was  suflfered  to  pass 
his  lips,  whether  it  was  actionable.  With  him 
Mr.  Charlton  was  ollen  obliged  to  act  in  mat- 
<  ters  of  business,  but  their  intercourse  went  no 
farther,  though  the  lawyer  was  always  pro- 
foundly civil  to  his  wealthy  neighbor. 

Though  there  were  several  other  persons,  in 
Tarious  ranks  of  life,  living  at  the  distance  of  a 
few  miles,  some  of  whom  I  may  have  occasion 
to  introduce  to  the  reader  at  an  after  period, 
these  three  formed  the  only  society  that  the  vil- 
lage of  Malllngton  afforded,  and  the  Tery  retired 
and  quiet  situation  which  had  been  its  great  at- 
traction in  the  eyes  of  Mr.  Charlton  at  first,  now 
proved  a  source  of  discomfort  to  him. 

It  is  not  improbable,  indeed,  that,  under  these 
circumstances,  he  might,  sooner  or  later,  have 
returned  to  I>ondon,  and,  indeed,  he  was  be« 
ginning  to  argue  himself  into  a  belief  that  the 
masters  which  he  procured  for  his  daughter 
from  a  large  town,  about  seven  miles  distant, 
were  not  so  good  as  could  be  desired,  when  an 
event^|urred  which  changed  the  whole  course 
of  hifl^ks,  and  fixed  him  on  the  spot  where 
he  was.  But  1  must  not  introduce  an  important 
eharacter  at  tlie  end  of  the  chapter ;  and  the 
Me  who  is  now  about  to  appear,  well  deserves 
A  dear  stage  and  no  favor. 


CHAPTER  n. 


Isi  walking  up  the  village  of  Mallington,  from 
the  rectory  towards  the  mansion  whieh  was 
•ailed  Mallington  House,  we  forgot  to  notice  the 
linen-draper's  shop,  kept  by  two  maiden  sisters, 
^  somewhat  past  their  prime,  but  very  respecta- 
ble women  in  their  way.  They  were,  it  is  true, 
rather  apt  to  inquire  into  and  report  the  aflfairs 
of  their  neighbors;  but  this  must  not  be  at- 
tributed to  them  as  any  great  sin,  for,  to  say 
troth,  the  village  afl^orded  so  few  sources  of 
amusement  that,  as  they  neither  fished,  shot, 
nor  hunted,  they  had  very  little  else  to  do 
durin(r«  at  least,  three  quarters  of  their  time. 
The  Misses  Martin,  then,  employed  a  portion  of 
each  day  in  settling  the  business  of  every  one 
in  the  place,  and  as  their  tongues  were  some- 
what feared,  and  they  had  the  reputation  of 
hi/ing  wealthy,  they  were  courted  by  their 
neighbors,  invited  to  take  tea  at  the  surgeon's, 
and  held  a  hand  at  cards  with  the  solicitor. 
They  were,  however,  thrifty  people,  notwith- 
standing the  elevated  positiog  they  held  in  the 
society  of  the  place,  served  in  their  own  shop, 
and  let  the  first  floor  and  part  of  the  second, 
when  any  one  seeking  a  pure  and  salubrious  air 
came  down  to  find  it  at  Mallington. 

One  Mficrnoon,  then  about  two  o'clock,  in  tho 


spring  of  the  third  year  which  Mr.  CharltOD 
spent  in  the  country,  a  post-chaise  drove  into 
the  village,  and  stopped  at  the  little  public- 
house — for  it  could  not  be  called  an  inn — called 
the  Bagpipes,  which  had  been  established  from 
time  immemorial  at  tbe  end  of  the  street  neareal 
the  rectory. 

The  Mis8?s  Martin  went  to  the  door  of  their 
shop  and  looked  out ;  but  they  could  discover 
nothing  but  that  a  lady  in  mourning  and  a  boy 
of  about  thirteen  gut  out  of  the  vehicle,  and 
ent'zred  the  place  of  public  entertainment.  After 
they  had  paused  for  a  minute  to  see,  what  more  1 
— they  returned  into  the  shady  retreat  formed 
by  cloths  and  printed  calicoes,  and  were  busily 
engaged  in  wondering  who  the  strangers  could 
be,  when  the  lady  and  the  boy  walked  with  a- 
slow  and  sauntering  pace  up  the  street,  looking 
at  the  houses  on  each  sido  of  the  way  as  they 
came. 

**  Lor,  Mathilda,*-  cried  the  eldest  Miss  Mar- 
tin, as  she  saw  them  pass,  **  perhaps  Ihey  are 
looking  for  lodgings.  Tell  Sally  to  pot  up  the 
bill." 

The  younger  sister  hastened  to  obey,  and 
then  passed  ont  between  two  pieces  of  muslin 
to  see  the  further  proceedings  of  the  visitors. 

**  I  declare  they  have  gone  into  Dixon*s,"  she 
cried ;  '*  the  creature  keeps  her  bill  up  always  ; 
but  I  am  sure  they  will  never  be  conienUMi  with 
that  nasty  place." 

**  If  they  are,"  said  Miss  Martin,  in  the  tnie 
philosophical  spirit  of  a  certain  fox  who  once 
had  to  do  with  the  fruit  of  tbe  vine,  "  tb^ 
would  not  suit  us,  that's  clear." 

In  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  however,  tbe 
strangers  came  down  the  hill  again,  looking 
about  them  as  before,  and,  much  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  two  ladies  in  the  shop,  they 
walked  in  as  soon  as  they  perceived  the  bilL 
Inquiries  were  made — the  rooms  to  be  let  were 
looked  at;  no  haggling  about  the  price  took 
place,  but  some  additional  conveniences  were 
required,  and,  eapecially,  a  fourth  room  for  a 
servant.  All  was  promised  by  the  Misses  Mar- 
tin that  the  lady  demanded,  and  the  next  day 
she  and  her  son  were  safely  installed  in  the 
apartments  over  the  shop,  with  a  private  door, 
quite  to  ihemselves.  A  prim  and  tidy  girl  was 
hired  to  wait  upon  them  till  the  lady's  own  ser- 
vant could  come  down  from  London ;  and  sev- 
eral costly  articles  of  dress,  with  a  handsome 
dressing-case,  fitted  up  with  silver,  a  wriMng 
desk  to  correspond,  and  numerous  applications 
to  know  where  certain  luxuries  and  conve- 
niences were  to  he  procured,  showing  habits  of 
expense,  if  not  affluence,  convinced  the  Misses 
Martin  that  they  had  obtained  as  their  tenants  a 
very  respectable  family  indeed. 

The  lady  herself  did  not  look  more  than  two 
or  three  and  thirty,  although  she  was  dressed  io 
the  unbecoming  garb  of  widowhood  —  not,  in- 
deed, in  deep  weeds,  for  her  fine  flaxen  hair 
was  shown,  but  in  such  garments  as  many  a 
woman  feels  inclined  to  wear  long  after  the 
customs  of  the  country  require  her  to  btar  about 
the  external  signs  of  her  bereavement.  She  was 
a  very  pretty  woman,  moreover,  with  bright  blue 
eyes,  fine  teeth,  a  good  complexion,  soft  clear 
skin,  a  chin  somewhat  too  prominent  perhaps,  a- 
beautiful  hand  and  arm,  and  as  smart  a  foot  simI 
ankle  as  ever  were  aeen.    She  was  tall,  and 
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IbMgh  INM  ab«oKit«lf  graoefol— lor  real  grace 
dtpemlB  as  nmob  uptm  the  nmid  aa  upon  the 
body — yet  the  was  well  formed,  «pl«nip,  but  not 
atoof,  wtib  a  verr  charming  fall  of  the  neckand 
abcmklers,  and  a  waist  of  a  mere  span. ,  Her  son 
was.  aa  we  have  said,  about  twelve  or  thirteen 
jears  of  agi*.  with  bis  mcHher'e  ooroplexioo  and 
features ;  tall,  stnHig,  and  active,  but  with  seme- 
thmg  unpleasant  in  the  expression  of  his  face. 
whh:h  it  wae  difficult  to  account  for.  His  fare- 
bead  was,  indeed,  rather  low,  tbe  back  of  the 
head  large,  and  there  was  a  wild,  rash  expres- 
sion about  the  ejres  and  mouth,  which  made  tbe 
eMer  Miss  Martin  somewhat  apprehensive  of  her 
tables  and  chairs.  In  every  other  respect  he 
was  a  handstime,  good-looking  boy;  and  no 
aiooner  was  he  in  the  house  than  out  again 
duwa  to  the  stream,  over  the  hill,  and  through 
tbe  lanes,  leaving  his  mother  to  arrange  their 
moms  to  her  own  taste,  and  take  the  trouhle  of 
unpacking  the  numerous  trunks  and  portman- 
teaus wtiicb  had  been  crowded  upon  the  chaise. 

Thnngh  the  lady  herself  seemed  a  liitle 
tbonghtfol  as  she  proceeded  with  this  task. 
Miss  Mathilda  Martin,  who  gave  her  every  as- 
•iatanoe  in  her  power — to  see  what  was  con- 
tained m  the  packages,  remarked  that  she 
eooM  occasionally  laugh  with  a  gay  and  merry 
laugb,  as  if  she  bad  once  been  possessed  with 
what  is  eaHed,  in  vulgar  pariaacet  the  apirit  of 
ftin,  and  as  if,  moreover,  that  spirit  had  not  yet 
eetirely  gime  out  of  her.  She  acquired  also, 
even  before  her  sister,  various  pieces  ef  infor- 
mation of  which  ahe  was  desirous,  and,  amongat 
tbem,  tbe  name  that  was  engraved  upon  Uie 
boxes,  which,  aa  ihey  bad  been  carried  up  un- 
der tbe  lady*s  own  eye,  she  bad  not  previtmsly 
been  able  to  (|}soover.  There  it  stared  her  in 
tbe  face,  every  trunk  that  was  opened,  ''The 
Hon.  Mra.  Latimer,"  and  with  tbia  grand  intel- 
ligence, abe  hurried  down  to  inform  her  aister, 
aa  soon  as  she  bad  satisfied  her  curiosity  in 
other  respects. 

Now.  had  Mrs.  LatioMr  lodged  at  Dixon*s, 
and  had  tbe  good  mistress  of  the  bouse  yen- 
tared  to  attach  Honorable  to  her  name,  the  two 
Misses  Martin  would  instantly  have  pronounced 
tbe  lady  an  impostor,  and  asked,  with  a  triumph- 
ant aneer,  whether  lord's  daughters  ever  trav- 
elled without  a  single  servant  in  yellow  post- 
chaises,  and  had  hut  one  maid,  who  was  left  in 
London  1  But  Mrs.  Latimer  was  their  own 
lodger ;  and  that  made  a  wonderful  difference. 
She  was  for  the  time  a  part  and  parcel  of  them- 
selves; and  their  importance,  the  very  import 
tance  of  their  lodging,  was  vastly  increased  by 
tbe  Hon.  Mrs.  I^timer  lodging  there.  Th^ 
looked  forward  into  futurity ;  they  thought  of 
speaking  for  many  years  to  all  persons  viewing 
the  riMims,  of  their  last  lodger,  »*  the  Hon.  Mrs. 
Latimer  ;**  they  even  saw  a  likelihood  of  men- 
tinning  her  to  their  acquaintances,  in  more  fa- 
miliar conversation,  as  their  friend  »*  the  Hon. 
Mrs.  Latimer,  who  had  been  spend'mg  a  few 
weeks  with  them.** 

The  setf-sanif?  night  they  told  it  to  Mr.  Neth- 
ersfile  and  to  their  neighbors,  right  and  kfk;  and 
when,  on  the  day  but  one  after,  the  Mf  herself 
appeared  at  chtirnh,  every  body  was  prepared 
lo  open  the  door  oThis  pew  to  give  her  admis- 
ahm ;  and  all  declared  that  she  was  a  very 
beautiful  creature,  and  looked  **  quite  the  lady/'  I 


She  was  Hsbeiadk  howeveri  by  tbe  clerk  into  tba 
rector's  pew,  which,  as  he  had  no  wife,  and  hia 
sister  was  absent.  geaeraiJy  atood  vacant.  Her 
demeanor  waB.cuaaposed  and  deooroua;  aha 
looked  little  around  her,  except  once,  when  a 
man  in  the  gallery  began  to  play  upon  a^  haut- 
boy, beginaing  with  a  dismal  squeak,  to  lead  the 
congregation  in  ainging ;  and,  to  du  them  jus* 
tioe,  tliey  followed  him  exactly  in  tbe  same 
tone.  She  thea  turned  round  with  an  expres- 
si4Ki  of  surprise,  but  speedily  fixed  her  eyes 
upon  her  book  with  a  grave  look,  and  joined 
the  reat,  though  with  more  music  in  her  tones 
than  tbe  other  members  of  the  choir.  Her  son 
did  not,  indeed,  preserve  the  same  decent  so- 
lemnity, but  laughed  aloud ;  and  to  aay  truth, 
through  the  whole  service  displayed  a  aort  of 
indifferent,  careleaa  inattention,  which  would 
have  shoeked  the  good  olergyman  not  a  little, 
but  that  luckily,  both  in  the  pulpit  and  tbe  read- 
ing desk,  his  back  was  turned  upon  his  own  pew. 
Tbe  next  seats,  however,  were  those  of  Mr. 
Charlton  and  bis  daughter;  and  tbe  worthy 
gentleman  remarked  his  young  neighbor's  want 
of  deoonim  with  diapleasure;  but  as  he  walked 
up  tbe  hill  after  church  he  perceived,  well  satis- 
fied, that  the  fair  widow,  who  waa  just  before 
him,  apoke  aerioualy  and  evidently  in  a  monito- 
ry tons  to  bet  son,  who,  lor  his  part,  held  down 
hia  head  and  said  nothing. 

Aboot  a  week  ader  this  occurrence,  in'writ- 
ing  to  a  friend  in  London,  Mr.  Charlton  added 
in  a  postscript  the  foik>wing  words :  —  **  We 
have  bad  an  addition  lately  to  the  society  of  our 
little  village,  which,  indeed,  it  much  o^^ :  a 
widow  kdy.who  styles  herself,  or  H^B  the 
pebple  where  ab^  lodgea  style,  the  HoBrable 
Mra.  Latimer.  I  have  fallen  into  a  aort  of  ac- 
quaintance with  her-,  but  before  I  enter  into 
anything  like  what  people  in  general  call  friend- 
ahip,  I  would  fain  know  who  ahe  ia,  and  aome- 
tbing  more  of  her  history.  See  if  you  can  find 
oQi,  in  case  you  cannot  teU  me  yourself.'* 

An  answer  to  the  letter  came  in  the  course 
of  a  few  daya,  and  on  this  bead  tbe  writer  af- 
forded full  infbnaatioa.  Mrs.  Latimer,  he  said, 
if  it  was  the  same  person  he  meant,  waa  a  young 
widow,  formerly  the  wife  of  tbe  Honorable  Cap- 
tain Latioier,  who  bod  bees  a  gay  reckless  young 
fellow,  and  had  terminated  a  career  of  thought- 
leas  foUy  and  extravagance  by  shooting  himself 
one  morning  in  hia  dreaaing-room  about  two 
yeara  before. 

**  She  ia  bat  poorly  provided  for,  I  believe,'* 
continued  tbe  writer,  *'  for  hia  family  disapprov- 
ed of  the  match,  aa  ahe  was  tbe  daughter  of  a 
ainging  maater;  and  though  ahe  has  always 
cofiducted  herself  with  perfect  propriety,  they 
do  nothing  for  her,  so  that  she  only  has  the  in- 
tereat  of  a  younger  brother'a  fortune,  sadly 
shattered  as  be  lelk  it  Frederic  Harvey,  who 
has  seen  her,  saya  she  is  a  monstrous  fine 
woman.** 

AU  the«e  particttlars  roused  Mr.  Charlton's 
best  feelings  in  her  behalf.  He  pitied  her  deeply 
for  the  shock  and  distress  which  her  hu»band^ 
rash  conduct  must  bhve  indicted ;  he  ftflt  sym- 
pathy for  her,  and  indignation  at  her  husband's 
family  fw  the  harshness  with  wbioh  they  had 
treated  a  person,  who,  plsoed  in  difficult  circum- 
stances, had  always  acted  with  perfect  propri- 
ety ;  and  Ira  oompaasionated  a  lady  who,  prob- 
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ably  accustomed  to  afflaence,  and  cTen  luxury, 
had  been  so  suddenly  reduced  to  very  inferior 
circumstances;  and  he  admired  her  fur  the 
equanimity  and  right  feeling  with  which  she 
bore  the  reverse,  .and  adapted  her  style  of  living 
to  her  fneans. 

A  passing  bow  or  an  occasional  word  was 
all  that  had  yet  taken  plaee  between  Mr.  Charl- 
ton and  Mrs.  Latimer,  but  he  now  walked  down 
to  call  upon  her,  with  the  determination  of 
showing  her  every  attention  in  his  power.  The 
laity  received  him  with  grave  politeness,  thank- 
ed him  for  bis  civility,  and  easily  smoothed 
down  the  first  roughnesses  of  new  acquaintance. 
She  talked  well  and  sensibly  upon  various  sub- 
jects ;  never  referred  in  the  most  remote  degree 
to  her  own  state  an4  station,  but  spoke  a  good 
deal  of  Miss  Charlton,  and  praised  her  beauty 
.  and  grace  of  demeanor  with  discrimination  and 
delicacy. 

Mr.  Charlton  went  away  even  better  pleased 
with  what  he  had  seen  than  with  what  he  had 
heard,  felt  convinced  that  the  society  of  such  a 
person  would  be  of  great  advantage  to  his 
daughter,  and  afler  some  hesitation,  determined 
to  ask  her  to  dinner,  taking  care  to  invite  some 
of  the  distant  neighbors,  who  had  wives  and 
daughters,  to  meet  the  fair  widow  at  his  house. 
To  her  he  bore  the  important  request  in  per- 
son, and  prefaced  it  by  some  apology  in  re- 
gard to  having  no  lady  of  the  house  to  receive 
her. 

Mrs.  Latimer  smiled  somewhat  sadly,  reply- 
ing, **  Oh,  my  dear  sir,  when  people  come  to 
our  tu^of  life,  and  have  seen  many  sorrows, 
thouJ^Bey  may  have  lost  many  bright  things 
with^^h,  yet  they  have  gained  fre^om  from 
those  restraints  which  youth  is  wisely,  t^iough 
unwillingly,  forced  to  impose  upon  itself." 

"Our  time  of  life,  my  dear  madam  !'*  said 
Mr.  Charlton,  shaking  his  head,  **you  must  not 
class  yourself  with  the  good  old  people  yet." 

"  Oh !  I  am  older  than  I  look,"  replied  the 
iady,  "  and  look,  I  am  afraid,  younger  than  I 
-could  wish.  But  to  speak  to  your  invitation, 
my  dear  sir.  I  really  sekiom  go  out.  Indeed, 
I  have  not  been  anywhere  since— since — for  a 
long  time,  I  mean." 

**  Nay,  I  will  take  no  denial,"  rejoined  Mr. 
Charlton,  kindly ;  **  and  your  young  gentleman 
must  come  up,  and  amuse  himself  as  well  as 
he  can." 

**  You  are  very  kind,"  said  Mrs.  Latimer, 
thoughtfully ;  but  really— yet,  for  the  boy's  sake, 
I  must  get  rid  of  such  feelings  of  reluctance." 

**  Certainly,  my  dear  madam,"  replied  Mr. 
'Charlton ;  **  you  have  duties  which  must  her 
jierfurmed,  and  it  is  far  better  not  to  suffer 
feelings,  however  natural,  however  laudable,  to 
interfere  with  their  execution  at  the  commence- 
ment. I  shall  count  upon  you,  then,  and  will 
now  take  my  leave." 

The  day  of  the  dinner  arrived.  Alter  some 
of  the  more  distant  guests  had  made  their  ap- 
pearaivse,  Mrs.  Latimer  was  announced.  She 
was  dressed  more  plainly  than  usual;  her 
widow's  cap  was  brought  further  over  her  face ; 
tier  hair  was  less  shown.  She  was  grave,  too, 
and  seemed  a  little  agitated ;  but  if  such  was 
the  case,  Mr.  Charlton's  kindness  ami  good 
breeding  soon  pUt  her  at  ber  ease,  and  every- 
•^odjr  showed  her  attention  and  civility,  for  ber 


worthy  host  had  communicated  to  those  in  tha 
room  what  he  had  heard  regarding  the  propriety 
of  her  conduct,  and  the  sad  circumstances  ia 
which  she  was  placed.  Before  dinner  and  after 
dinner  she  showed  great  fondness  for  Miss 
Charlton,  talked  with  her,  smiled  upon  her,  and 
admired  in  her  to  ber  father  all  those  things 
which  Mr.  Charlton  himself  most  admired  in 
his  child. 

In  the  course  of  the  evening  there  was  soma 
music ;  several  of  the  young  ladies  were  re- 
quested to  sing ;  and  one  of  them,  after  having 
done  so,  inquired  if  Mrs.  Latimer  would  not 
favor  them  in  the  same  way.  She  answensd 
that  she  never  sang  anything  but  sacred  musie 
now ;  but  she  was  prevailed  upon  to  try  a  aong 
from  some  favorite  oratorio  of  the  day,  and 
nothing  could  be  more  beautiful  than  the  manner 
in  which  she  executed  the  task.  It  was  chaste^ 
high-toned,  and' sweet,  without  any  effort  or 
exuberant  ornament,  and  every  one  listened, 
rapt  and  delighted  till  it  was  done,  when  a 
murmur  of  applause  spread  through  the  room. 

Fnim  that  day  Mrs.  Latimer  became  a  great 
favorite  in  the  neighborhood,  and  several  invi- 
tations to  dinner  immediately  ToUowed,  but  she 
had  chosen  her  course  by  this  time,  and  replied, 
without  concealment,  that  her  means  were  too 
limited  to  admit  of  her  going  out  far  for  society, 
ki  one  or  two  instances,  a  kindly,  though,  per- 
haps, considering  the  shortness  of  the  acquaint- 
ance, not  a  very  delicate  spirit  prompted  the 
inviters  to  send  their  own  carriages  for  her; 
and  in  these  cases  she  accepted.  She  also 
went  out  to  several  other  dinner  parties  to 
which  Miss  Charlton  was  invited,  taking  a 
place  in  Mr.  Charlton*s  carriage ;  but  her  prin- 
cipal intimacy  was  at  Mallingion  House,  and 
circumstances  soon  arose  to  mlike  ber  alihost 
a  daily  visitor  there,  as  I  shall  proceed  to 
explain. 
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It  very  often  happened,  during  the  month  or 
two  which  followed,  that  Mr.  Charlton,  some- 
times accompanied  by  his  daughter,  sometimes 
alone,  dropped  in  for  half  an  hour  in  the  morn- 
ing, to  see  how  Mrs.  Latimer  and  her  son  were 
going  on  ;  and  on  more  than  one  occasion  the 
conversation  turned  upon  the  education  of  chil- 
dren, in  regard  to  which  the  lady  seemed  to 
have  thought  deeply,  though,  to  say  the  triith, 
her  own  offspring  did  not  afford  a  favorable 
specimen  of  her  practice.  That  circumstance, 
however,  was  easily  and  naturally  explained 
by  her  one  morning,  when  the  boy  was  absent, 
*<  I  have  a  hard  task  before  me,  my  dear  sir,'* 
she  said,  speaking  of  this  subject.  *'  Poor  Al- 
fred has  been  so  terribly  neglected,  and  so  sadly 
spoiled,  that  the  efforts  to  restrain  him  and 
make  him  apply  are  almost  too  much  for  me. 
I  long  foresaw  what  would  be  the  result,  and 
foresaw  it  with  fear  and  trembling,  but  the  will 
of  those  who  had  the  best  right  to  speak  was, 
of  course,  obeyed,  and  between  contending  du- 
ties 1  yitlded  to  that  which  appeared  paramount. 
I  did  not,  indeed,  think,"  she  added  in  a  low 
tone,  "  that  I  should  be  left  alone  to  struggle 
with  the  faults  encouraged  by  indulgence  I  could 
not  counteract." 
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<'Do  j<ra  not  thmk,  my  dear  midani/*  asked 
Hr.  Charlton,  **  that  the  best  plan  would  be  to 
send  him  to  school  V* 

Mrs.  Latimer  shook  her  head  ¥rith  a  rueful 
smile.  "  I  cannot  afford  it/'  she  said  in  a  low 
tone,  and  then  added,  a  moment  or  two  after, 
as  her  words  had  thrown  her  worthy  Tisiter 
into  a  train  of  thought,  **  No,  I  must  be  content- 
ed to  do  what  I  can  myself,  and  for  the  rest 
most  trust  to  masters,  when  I  can  hear  of  any 
^ood  ones." 

**  There  are  some  very  fair  masters  in  the 
neighborhood,*'  replied  Mr.  Charlton.  **  With 
the  exception  of  musi6,  which  he  does  not  want, 
yoo  win  find  all  that  you  require.  The  music- 
master,  indeed^  is  a  very  indifferent  teacher, 
and  I  hare  on  more  than  one  occasion  thought 
of  going  back  to  London  again,  in  order  to  give 
Louisa  better  instruction.*'  ' 

Mrs.  Latimer  turned  a  shade  paler,,  bat  the 
next  moment  sl^  exclaimed  **  Oh !  Mr.  Charl- 
ton, I  have  thought  of  something  that  will  in- 
deed be  delightful.  You  must  let  me  be  your 
daughter's  music-mistress.  It  will  at  once  be 
a  great  pleasure  to  me,  and  it  will  afford  me 
the  only  means  I  ever  shall  have  of  showing 
jou  how  deeply  grateful  I  am  for  all  the  kind- 
ness you  have  evinced  towards  me." 

Mr.  Charlton  hesitated  and  was  embarrassed, 
said  he  coulduiot  think  of  Mrs.  Latimer  taking 
such  trouble,  and  made  a  number  of  other  apol- 
ogies ;  but  the  lady  persisted  in  her  plan,  and, 
as  she  had  no  piano  at  her  lodging,  it  was 
agreed  that  she  should  come  up  every  fine 
morning  to  give  Louisa  Charlton  some  in- 
struction. Louisa  herself  was  delighted,  and 
every  day  Mrs.  Latimer  became  a  greater  fa- 
Torite  both  with  father  and  daughter.  She 
was  often  a  companion  at  their  breakfast  table ; 
often  stayed  to  dinner.  Her  son  was  frequently 
at  Mallington  House,  and,  though  by  no  means 
much  approved  of  by  Mr.  Charlton,  was  tole- 
rated for  Mrs.  Latimer's  sake.  She  was  the 
greatest  resource  to  that  worthy  gentleman  that 
«oold  be  •imagined— his  companion,  his  friend ; 
and  he  would  have  been  very  well  inclined  that 
matters  should  have  gone  on  in  the  same  way 
to  the  close  of  his  days,  but  Mrs.  Latimer  did 
not  intend  that  it  shouU  be  so. 

When  she  had  been  about  nine  months  in 
the  place,  Mr.  Charlton  observed,  with  real  con- 
-cem,  that  she  grew  graver  and  more  thoughtful 
than  ever ;  that  she  seldom  smiled,  and  when 
she  did  io  it  was  faintly,  and  not  from  the 
heart.  He  inquired  of  himself  what  could  be 
the  matter  for  some  time  before  he  inquired  of 
any  one  else.  But,  at  length,  one  day,  when 
he  had,  during  a  morning  call  upon  her,  remark- 
ed that  she  was  more  serious  than  ever,  he 
asked  her  maid,  who  opened  the  door  to  give 
him  exiV— a  calm,  staid,  shrewd-looking  woman 
— ^if  Mrs.  Latimer  were  ill,  observing  that  she 
looked  out  of  spirits. 

**  Really,  sir,  I  do  not  know  what  is  the  mat- 
ter," said  the  abigail  '*  I  see  clearly  enough 
that  my  mistress  is  fretting  about  something, 
but  I  cannot  tell  you  what  it  is.  She  has  had 
sorrow  enough,  poor  thmg,  for  one  so  good  and 
so  beautiful^ 

"  Pray  were  you  with  her  when  her  husband 
4ied,  Mrs.  Windsor  1"  asked  Mr.  Charlton. 

'*  Aye,  that  I  was,  air,"  anawered  the  maid, 
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**  and  a  terrible  day,  too.  He  was  a  whd,  rash, 
violent  man,  ^d  treated  her  ill  enough.  But 
still  he  was  her  husband,  sir  -,  and  although  aa 
to  loviQg  him  very  much,  that  was  not  possible, 
yet  the  shock  nearly  killed  her." 

"  WeU,  pray,  Mrs.  Windsor,"  rejoined  Mr. 
Charlton,  feeling  that  it  would  not  be  proper  to 
push  his  inquiries  any  farther  in  that  quarter, 
*'  if  you  find  out  that  1  can  be  of  any  service  to 
Mrs.  Latimer  let  me  know.  You  may  be  per- 
fectly sure  I  shouki  be  delighted  to  render  it." ' 

The  maid  promised  to  do  so ;  but  nothing  re- 
sulted from  this  conversation  for  some  time, 
and  Mrs.  Latimer  still  continued  grave  and  sad. 
At  times,  indeed,  when  walking  on  the  common 
with  Mr.  Charlton,  or  sitting  with  him  alone,  a 
burst  of  happier  feeling  would  take  place.  Sha 
would  give  way  to  some  playful  sally ;  appeal 
to  him  upon  some  light  matter  of  taste ;  dis- 
cuss the  subject  with  him  eagerly ;  perhaps  op- 
pose his  opinions  at  first,  but,  in  the  end,  yield- 
ed invariably,  and  then  would  turn  her  fine  blue 
eyes  upon  him,  and  exclaim  **  The  women  are 
not  capable  of  arguing,  my  dear  friend,  and  I 
believe  we  had  better  never  attempt  it."  Then 
again,  the  moment  aflerr^she  would  fall  into  sad 
thought  again,  and  at  times  her  eyes  would  fill 
with  tears. 

At  length  one  morning  a  not^rrived  from 
her,  at  the  hour  at  which  she  usaBly  appeared, 
excusing  herself  for  not  coming,  as  she  had 
matters  of  business  which  would  occupy  her 
all  day.  A  second  day  she  excused  herself,  a 
third  she  had  a  cold ;  and  Mr.  Charlton  went 
down  in  person  to  inquire  after  her.  A^yittle 
distance  from  her  door  he  met  her  sos^b-ed, 
and  stopping  to  shake  hands  with  the  bdJiKitu- 
rally  expressed  a  hope  that  Mrs.  Latimer  was 
not  seriously  indisposed. 

'*  Oh !  mamma  is  well  enough,"  replied  Al- 
fred Latimer.  "  She  is  only  moping.  She  has 
been  moping  these  three  or  four  days ;  but  you 
must  not  tell  her  I  said  so,  for  she  forbade 
nie."  * 

Mr.  Charlton  went  on  and  rang  at  her  door, 
nor  was  he  refused  admittance.  He  found  her 
seated  reading,  and  thinking  it  better  to  begin 
upon  the  subject  that  be  had  at  heart  at  once, 
he  said  **  My  dear  lady^  I  have  remarked  that 
you  have  been  much  out  of  spirits  of  late. 
Now  you  must  not  think  me  intrusive ;  but, 
feeling  the  very  sincere  regard  for  you  that  I 
do,  I  may  be  permitted  to  say  that,  as  you  have 
no  one  here  with  whom  to  consult,  if  you  re- 
quire advice  or  assistance  in  9ny  way,  I  should 
feel  it  a  slight  if  you  did  not  apply  to  me !" 

Mrs.  Latimer  colored  and  seemed  a  good 
deal  agitated ;  but  after  a  moment*s  pause,  she 
pressed  Mr.  Charlton's  hand  in  her  own,  saying 
emphatically,  "Thank  you!  thank  you!  best 
and  kindest  of  men.  But,  alas,  I  fear  that  you 
can  give  me  no  assistance,  and  that  your  advice 
in  this  instance  would  hut  confirm  the  resolu- 
tion which  I  have  already  taken,  with  bitter  re- 
gret. Oh !  had  I  had  your  advice  and  support, 
long,  long  ago,  how  many  sorrows  might  have 
been  saved  me  !" 

**  Well,  but  take  tfiem  now,"  said  Mr.  Charl- 
ton ;  **  and  first  tell  me,  my  d^r  madam,  what 
this  determination  is !" 

"  I  will,"  replied  Mrs.  LaUraer, "  but  first  you 
must  hear  a  word  or  two  of  preface.    Married 
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very  young,  partly  at  my  father's  persnasion, 
partly  from  the  giddy  thoughtlessness  of  youth, 
to  a  man  of  whom  I  shall  only  say  that  even 
then  I  should  not  have  chosen  hini.  had  I  had 
opportunity  of  selection,  or  time  for  thought,  I 
endeavorrd  to  do  my  duty  well — indeed  I  did. 
Mr.  Charlton  ;  nay,  more.  I  tried  to  make  my 
duty  pleasure.  The  rest  I  must  pass  in  silence 
— the  memory  of  the  dead  is  sacred  ;  but  I 
have  known  little  peace  in  life  till  I  came  down 
here.  In  this  quiet  place,  and  with  your  kind 
and  beneticial  society.  I  have  enjoyed  my  first 
happy  moments  since  girlhood ;  but.  alas  !  now 
I  must  leave  it." 

Mr.  Charlton  started,  as  if  she  had  struck 
him,  so  completely  was  the  possibility  of  such  an 
event  absent  from  his  thoughts.  **But  why, 
Mrs.  Latimer?  Why  1"  he  exclaimed. 
•  "  Because.''  she  replied,  ••  and  you  will  own 
the  reason  to  be  a  good  one — my  means  are 
not  equal  to  living  even  in  the  moderate  way 
in  which  I  live  here.  I  have  shaped  my  expen- 
diture by  my  inctime ;  but  a  sudden  claim  upon 
a  part  of  the  small  property  my  husband  lefl 
having  started  up,  even  that  poor  income  is  di- 
minished." 

*'Nay,  bnt  let  me  look  into  the  claim  on 
your  behalf."  said  Mr.  Charlton ;  it  may  not  be 
fair — it  may  not  be  just." 

"  Yes.  it  is."  replied  the  lady,  "  I  have  been 
forced  to  become  a  better  woman  of  business 
than  you  give  me  credit  for  being.  I  went 
into  all  the  details  at  once  about  a  month 
ago ;  I  found  that  it  was  mdubitable — though 
the  M|erd  said  I  might  contest  the  validity  of 
the  ^Hments — that  the  money  had  been  re- 
ccivM^nd  therefore  I  ordered  it  to  be  paid  im- 
mediately. It  is  already  done ;  my  income  is 
reduced  by  so  much  ;  and  I  have  only  to  wait 
till  I  can  receive  a  sufficient  sum  to  pay  a  few 
little  bills  here,  and  then.  I  fear—I  must — ^yes, 
indeed  I  must  leave  you,"  and  Mrs  Latimer 
burst  into  tears. 

Mr.  Charlton  soothed  her  kindly  and  tenderly, 
and  when  she  was  somewhat  more  composed 
he  said,  **  Indeed,  this  shocks  and  grieves  me 
deeply  ;  and  if  you  would  but  consider  me  real- 
ly in  the  light  which  you  have  often  said  you 
do — namely,  that  of  a  friend,  a  sincere  true 
friend— and  make  use  of  my  purse  as  if  it  were 
your  own,  till  this  little  storm  be  passed — " 

"Mr.  Charlton  !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Lat^imer, 
drawing  herself  back,  as  if  greatly  surprised, 
*•  impossible !  But  no,"  she  added  the  next 
moment,  •*  I  know  you  meant  it  kindly,  gra- 
ciously, nobly — as  you  do  everything.  But 
that  isi  quite  impossible.  A  woman  cannot  re- 
ceive money  but  from  a  father,  or  a  husband — 
nay,  say  not  a  word  more  on  that  score,  or  I 
shiill  liiink  you  do  not  respect  me.  As  to 
the  inonoy.  1  care  not  for  it.  There  are  coun- 
tries where  I  can  live  at  a  cheaper  rate  than 
here,  and  I  am  ready,  willing,  to  live  on  bread 
and  water — aye.  to  work  for  that  bread,  should 
need  be ;  but  lo  part  wiih  the  only  people  who 
have  iM'eu  really  kind  to  me — to  quit  tlio  only 
spot  where  I  have  known  tranquillity,  is  bitter 
indeed,"  and  Mrs.  Latiuicr  wepi  again. 

What  Mr.  Charlton  might  have  replied  at 
that  inoiiient,  had  he  not  been  interrupted,  who 
can  tell!  but  just  as  he  was  about  to  answer, 
Alfred  Laiiioer  burst  into  the  room,  laughing  at 


something  he  bad  seen  or  done  in  the  villaga 
The  boy  was  surprised  to  see  his  mother  io 
tearb.  and  turned  a  look  quickly,  and  almost 
fiercely,  upon  Mr.  Charlton,  as  if  he  had  lieea 
doing  something  to  grieve  her. 

Mrs.  I^timer.  however,  held  out  her  fair 
hand  to  her  friend,  saying,  **  Forgive  me  for 
thus  giving  way.  and  say  no  more  upon  the 
subject  at  present.  We  will  talk  about  it  more 
hereafter,  when  I  am  calmer." 

"Well,  then,  my  dear  lady."  replied  Mr. 
Charlton,  **  I  shall  take  it  for  granted  that  you 
will  not  rashly  act  in  this  matter  till  we  have 
spoken  further." 

**  I  will  take  your  advice  in  all  things,"  an- 
swered the  lady ;  "  where  should  I  go  for  coun- 
sel,  if  not  to  you,  my  best — ^I  may,  indeed,  say 
only  friend  V 

When'Mr.  Charlton  returned  to  his  own  house 
he  found  his  mind  much  more  perturbed  than 
was  ordinary  with  him.  or  at  all  agreeable. 
That  Mrs.  Latimer  might  quit'Mallington  had 
never  entered  his  imagination.  She  had  never 
hinted  such  an  intention  ;  she  had  seemed  sa, 
happy,  so  contented  with  the  place,  that  he  bad 
taken  it  for  granted  everything  would  go  on 
just  as  it  had  gone  on  for  an  indefinite  tixne, 
and  the  idea  of  losing  her  society,  and  being 
again  reduced  to  the  state  of  listless  apathy  in 
which  he  'had  been  when  she  arrived,  seemed^ 
to  him  a  second  widowhood.  Yet  what  could' 
he  do  to  prevent  such  a  result !  She  bad  rea^ 
Ronable  grounds  for  such  a  resolution ;  she  wis 
evidently  resolved  to  receive  no  pecuniary  as- 
sistance ;  and,  though  he  might  think  her  a  little 
too  scrupulous  with  so  sincere  a  friend  as  him- 
self,  he  honored  her  scruples  too  much  to  strive 
to  shake  them.  The  term,  second -widowhood* 
^'hich  he  had  employed  in  his  own  thoughts* 
ran  in  his  mind.  He  began  to  fancy  that  he 
should  find  his  time  still  burdensome  to  him 
through  life,  unless  he  married  again ;  and  the 
expression  which  Mrs.  Latimer  had  herself' 
used,  saying  that  a  woman  could  only  receive 
money  from  a  father  or  a  husband,  was  one  of 
the  first  things  that  made  him  ask  himself,  if 
he  did  marry,  who  could  he  so  well  and  wisely 
wed  as  herself?" 

At  first  he  wished  that  he  were  ten  years 
younger;  their  ages  then,  he  thought,  might 
not  have  been  so  out  of  proportion.  As  it  was, 
people  would  only  say  that  he  had  l)ecn  caught 
by  the  eye,  and  laugh  at  the  old  gentleman  tor 
marrying  the  fair  young  widow.  Yet  after  all, 
he  recollected  that  he  was  not  so  very  aged,  as 
grief  and  want  of  occupation,  and  the  dark 
views  they  had  engendered,  made  him  fancy. 
.He  wjib  barely  fifty-four ;  Mrs.  Liiliiner  might 
be  thirty-five,  or  thirty-six,  for  she  had  told 
him  that  she  looked  younger  than  she  really 
Was.  There  was  a  difference,  ccriainly,  of  fif. 
teen  or  sixteen  years,  hut  what  of  that  •  There 
Was  many  a  more  disproportionate  niateh  every 
day  ;  and.  let  the  world  say  what  it  would,  he 
was  conseiouj*  that  it  wa »  not  for  beaiily,  or  any 
ephemeral  advantage,  that  he  eho.se  Ijlt,  but 
merely  for  the  sake  of  an  amiahle  and  pleasant 
companion,  who  had  soothed  his  iiielancholy, 
and  wlionc  hi{|[h  qualities  he  knew. 

Thus  Mr.  Charlton  went  on,  diminishing  some 
objections  iu  his  own  eyes,  and  boldly  meeting 
others  with  a  ilat  negative,  till  dinner  time ; . 
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wad  jet  hfi  was  by  no  maant  satisfied,  and  still 
less  decuded.  He  thought  of  his  former  wife — 
«f  her  be  had  loved  with  the  fondest  aflfection — 
who  had  been  the  sunshine  of  his  home,  the 
Fight  of  his  steps,  the  pride,  as  well  as  the  dar- 
ling, of  his  heart ;  and  when  he  looked  into  his 
own  bosom  he  found  nothing  like  the  same  feel- 
ings there  towards  Mrs.  Latimer  that  he  had 
experienced  towards  her.  Truest  was  not  to 
be  expected — ^true,  perhaps,  it  was  better  not. 
TlMs  ought  to  be  a  marriage  of  reason,  whereas 
the  other  had  been  a  marriage  of  love.  But 
then,  again,  he  thought  of  his  daughter ;  and, 
why  or  wherefore  he  could  not  tell,  his  heart 
misgave  him.  It  was  but  a  prejudice,  he  fan- 
cied. One  heard  so  much  of  step-mothers,  and 
perhaps  they  might  occasionally  act  ill,  but 
there  most  be  exceptions-7-indeed,  he  had 
known  tbem  himself,  and  Mrs.  Latimer  already 
showed  fur  Louisa  almost  the  affection  of  a 
mother. 

Yet  he  was  not  satisfied ;  and  at  dinner  he 
was  tbooghtful,  absent,  almost  fretful.  Towards 
Bine  in  the  evening,  as  he  was  trying  to  turn  his 
mind  to  other  thoughts,  with  the  piodent  resolu- 
tioQ  of  sleeping  over  the  matter,  and  ju.^t  when 
Liooiss  had  retired  to  bed,  one  of  his  old  ser- 
vaints  announced  to  him  that  Mrs.  Windsor, 
Mrs.  Latimer*s  maid,  desired  to  see  him. 

**  Show  her  in,  show  her  in !"  cried  Mr.  Charl- 
ton, in  some  agitation ;  and  when  the  abigail 
appeared  he  exclaimed,  "  Good  evening,  Mrs. 
Windsor,  I  hope  your  lady  is  not  ill !" 

**  No,  sir,"  replied  the  maid ;  and  then  wait- 
tag  till  the  door  was  closed,  she  added,  **  but 
70a  told  me,  sir,  to  inform  you  if  I  found  out 
what  made  my  mistress  so  grave  and  sad,  and 
as  I  diseovered  to- night  I  thought  I  would  come 
up  aad  tell  you,  especially  as  yon  are  some- 
what concerned,  sir.** 

**  Indeed  !*"  exclaimed  Mr.  Charlton,  in  some 
anrprise ;  **  how  is  that,  Mrs.  Windsor  t" 

**  Why,  sir,**  answered  his  companion  paos- 
iag  aad  thinking  for  a  moment,  with  a  grave 
and  embarrassed  look,  **  it  is  an  unpleasant 
thing  to  teU,  but  yet,  as  I  was  saying,  I  think  it 
is  but  right  that  you  should  know,  for  I  am  sure 
joo,  who  are  quite  the  master  of  the  place,  as  I 
■lay  say,  will  soon  pot  a  atop  to  it.*' 

*'  If  it  be  anything  unpleasant  to  your  mlatress, 
and  I  have  power  to  do  so,"  replied  Mr.  Charl- 
ton, '« I  certainly  will ;  but  what  ia  it,  Mrs. 
Windsor!" 

•*  Why,  sir,  it  is  just  this,"  the  maid  proceed- 
ed, aAer  another  hesitating  pause — "  those  two 
old  cats  at  whose  house  we  lodge,  the  Miss 
Martins,  are  the  greatest  gossips  and  scandal- 
makers  in  the  wqrld,  and  they  can't  even  keep 
their  tongues  off  .Mrs.  Latimer,  who  never  had 
a  word  said  against  her  in  her  life." 

'*  Indeed  !**  cried  Mr.  Charlton,  with  a  tremu- 
Ions  emotion  of  the  lip,  **  and  pray  what  can  they 
iiod  to  say  against  her  now  !" 

'*  Truly,  they  must  needs  talk  about  your 
coming  so  often  to  see  her,  sir,"  rejoined  Mrs. 
Windsor,  as  if  with  an  effort,  *'  and  about  her 
coming  up  here  to  Miss  Charlton,  sir^that's 
what  they  say ;  and  I  have  found  out  that  three 
or  four  days  ago  that  old  tabby,  the  eldest 
one,  bad  the  face  to  go  up  to  my  lady  and 
apeak  to  h#r  about  it,  and  tu  say  it  was  not 
lespeetaMe." 


*«  She  did,  did  she !"  exclaimed  Mr.  Charlton, 
his  cheek  growing  very  hot:'**  well,  my  good 
lady,  I  will  soon  settle  that  business !" 

They  are  cunning  old  creatures,*'  continued 
the  maid,  with  a  scornful  smile,  '*  for  they  never 
said  a  word  till  they  thought  Mrs.  Latimer 
was  going  to  leave  them,  and  then  they  chose 
to  begjn.  However,  sir,  I  thought  it  right  to 
let  you  know,  for  I  never  like  any  one  to  be 
spoken  ill  of  behind  his  back,  and  10  have  things 
put  upon  him  that  he  never  dreamt  of-^spe- 
cially  a  gentleman  so  kind  and  good  to  every 
one  as  you  are."  • 

*»  You  did  very  right,  Mrs.  Windsor,"  replied 
Mr.  Cliarlton,  **  there's  a  guinea  for  you.  Do 
not  say  anything  to  Mrs.  Latimer  about  your 
having  seen  me.  I  suppose  she  did  not  know 
you  were  coming  here  1" 

**  Oh !  yes,  sir,"  said  the  maid,  **  she  had  told 
me  to  take  a  note  to  Miss  Charlton,  which  I 
have  given  to  your  man ;  but  she  did  not  know 
that  f  was  going  to  speak  with  you,  and,  for 
heaven's  sake,  don't  tell  her,  sir.  She  would 
he  so  angry."' 

••  No,  no,  make  yourself  easy,  Mrs.  Windsor," 
replied  Mr.  Charlton,  **  I  will  not  betray  you ; 
but  I  will  find  means  to  put  a  stop  to  their  idle 
gossip,  depend  upon  it;  and  now  good  night.  I 
shall  call  down  before  luncheon  to-morrow." 

Thus  they  parted,  and  Mr.  Charlton  walked 
up  and  down  the  room  for  at  least  half  an  hour. 
A  new  and  powerful  motive  was  given  to  him 
for  doing  as  he  wished  to  do ;  nay,  it  was  bet- 
ter than  a  motive— it  was  an  excuse.  NIrs. 
Latimer's  reputation  was  affected  by  his^knd- 
ship  for  her,  there  was  no  means  of  re(irai|iog 
that  evil  but  one,  and  Mr.  Charlton  from  that 
moment  determined  to  put  it  in  her  power  at 
least  to  do  so.  He  was  somewhat  anxious  and 
nervous  upon  the  subject,  indeed.  She  might 
take  a  different  view  of  the  matter— she  migtt 
look  upon  the  difference  of  age  as  an  insur- 
mountable bar.  She  might  like  him  very  well 
as  a  friend,  but  not  think  of  him  as  a  husband. 
Yet,  when  he  had  retired  to  rest,  and  thought 
over  a  thousand  little  traits  which  he  had  per- 
ceived, he  began  to  hope  that  ^e  was  not  alto- 
gether so  indifferent  to  her.  That  she  had  a 
great  regard  for  him  was  evident;  that  to 
abandon  his  society  waa  painful  to  her  she  had 
acknowledged  ;  and  he  remembered  more  than 
once  having  caught  her  eyes  fixed  upon  his 
face  with  an  expression  of  interest.  He  was 
conscious  that  he  was  a  good-looking  man  of 
his  age,  and  now  he  began  to  wish  that  he  had 
not  continued  to  wear  powder  and  a  pigtail 
That,  however,  could  now  now  be  helped,  for 
he  would  not  venture  upon  the  ridicule  of  cut- 
ting off  the  latter  incumbrance  upon  the  eve  of 
a  declaration,  and  thinking  tliat  a  sleepless 
night  would  not  improve  hrs  personal  appear- 
ance, he  turned  upon  his  side  and  courted  the 
drowsy  god.  As  usuai  in  such  cases,  the  god 
was  somewhat  slow  to  come,  and  Mr.  Charlton 
was  up  early  tlie  next  morning  refrcshinjj  him- 
self with  a  walk  in  the  garden.  At  breakfast 
liis  daughter  sat  opposite  to  him,  and  enter- 
tained him  with  her  young  convprsation  ;  hut 
every  time  his  eyes  turned  upon  her  his  heart 
smote  him.  However,  his  resolution  was  taken, 
and  about  eleven  away  he  went  to  execute  it.  , 
He  foimd  the  (air  widow  looking,  he  thought, 
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more  fascinating  than  ever,  and,  luckily  for  his 
purpose,  alone,  ^er  eyes  beamed  when  she 
saw  him ;  and  she  held  out  her  soft  delicate 
hand  with  a  smile  so  enchanting,  that  Mr. 
Charlton  began  to  feel  emotions  of  tenderness 
which  carried  him  on  wonderfully  after  a  while, 
though  they  interrupted  him  a  little  at  first. 

**  You  seem  busy,  my  dear  Mrs.  Latimer,"  he 
said,  looking  at  her  writing-desk,  which  was 
open  before  her,  and  at  the  table  covered  with 
papers.  **  I  hope  I  do  not  disturb  you ;  but 
even  if  I  do  I  must  still  intrude  a  little,  for  I 
have  one  or  two  things^o  say." 

•*  I  was  only  putting  my  desk  into  order  for 
a  journey,*'  said  Mrs.  Latimer,  with  the  smile 
passing  away,  and  giving  place  to  a  look  of 
sadness;  «*for  I  see,  my  excellent  friend,  it 
must  come  to  that." 

*»Nay,  I  think  not,"  replied  Mr.  Charlton, 
seating  himself  beside  her  on  the  little  hard- 
stufTed  rosewood  sofa  of  the  lodging.  "  I  think 
not,"  he  repeated.  •'  unless,  indeed,  you  be  very 
resolute  to  go.  There  is  such  a  thing,  my  dear 
lady,  as  a  choice  of  evils  in  this  world,  and  I 
am  going  to  put  such  an  alternative  before  you. 
You  have  expressed  great  unwillingness  to  go 
from  Mallington,  and  I  believe  you  to  be  quite 
sincere,  for  where  one  is  loved  and  esteemed, 
there  one  generally  finds  some  sort  of  pleasure. 
You  have,  also,  been  kind  enough  to  say  that 
the  loss  of  my  daughter's  and  my  own  society 
had  no  slight  part  in  causing  your  unwilling 
ness." 

"A  part,  my  kind  friend,  so  great,  that  the 
alt^kitive  you  propose  would  be  a  very  painful 
one  indeed  if  I  did  not  choose  it  to  avoid  such 
grief.  For  yourself,  I  can  only  say  that  you 
have  acted  towards  me  a  part  that  has  ever 
made  mo  look  upon  you  as  an  elder  brother.' 

"  Well,  ray  dear  madam,"  said  Mr.  Charlton, 
**  I  tell  you  the  alternative  is  but  one  of  two 
evils  :  it  is  for  you  to  judge  which  is  the  greater. 
I  wish  you,  then,  to  stay  at  Mallington — to 
change  your  present  residence,  and  to  come  to 
mine." 
I  Mrs.'  Latimer  looked  all  amazement;  but 
Mr.  Charlton  proceeded  with  more  calmness 
than  he  had  himself  expected — "This,  my 
sweet  friend,  can  but  be  done  at  the  expense  of 
a  great  sacrifice.  To  render  it  right — to  render 
it  possible,  I  may  say — ^you  must  consent  to 
give  your  hand  to  a  man  much  older  than  your- 
self, and  to  make  him  happy  at  the  expense, 
perhaps,  of  some  regrets." 
^  Mrs.  Latimer  pressed  her  hand  upon  her 
heart  as  if  its  beating  were  too  much  for  her ; 
and  then,  bending  dbwn  her  head,  she  hid  her 
eyes  in  her  handkerchief  and  wept. 

"Nay,  nay,"  said  Mr.  Charlton,  taking  her 
hand  somewhat  alarmed,  "  I  did  not  intend  to 
grieve  you."  ^ 

"  Grieve  me !  grieve  me !"  cried  Mrs.  Lati- 
mer, raising  her  beautiful  eyes  swinrmiing  with 
tears,  but  with  a  smile  upon  her  lips.  "  Oh  ! 
my  noble  and  generous  friend,  you  know  not 
what  I  feel ;"  and  she  placed  her  other  hand  in 
his  also.  "  But  I  cannot  suflfer  you,"  she  said, 
after  a  start.  "  No !  I  cannot  suflTer  you  to 
make  such  a  sacrifice  yourself.  You  know 
that  I  am  poor ;  but  you  do  not  know  how  poor, 
my  good  friend.  Debts  I  have  none,  but  at  this 
looment  I  hare  less  than  ooe  hundred  per 


annum.  You  can,  you  ought  to  look  for  a  wife 
far  better  endowed  than  I  am.  Still  in  the 
prime  of  life,  wiih  large  fortune,  and  evcrytljing 
to  make  a  woman  happy,  you  have  every  right 
to  expect — " 

"  Hush,  hush,  hush !"  said  Mr.  Charlton,  in- 
terrupting her,  **  I  will  not  hear  another  word 
upon  such  subjects.  If  you  can  feel  that  yoa 
will  be  happy^vith  me,  if  you  will  be  a  mother 
to  my  daughter  and  a  companion  to  myself,  the 
journey  fl-om  Mallington  is  at  an  end." 

"  For  ever !"  said  Mrs.  Latimer,  leaning  her 
head  upon  his  shoulder.  "  Oh  !**  she  murmured 
in  a  soft  tone,  "Oh!  that  I  had  known  yoa 
earlier  in  life,  as  I  said  the  other  day,  what 
misery  it  would  have  saved  me.  But  how  rare- 
ly is  it  that  one  meet  in  early  years  the  on^ 
person  who  can  make  one  happy." 

We  have,  however,  intruded  somewhat  toe 
far  upon  scenes  that  are  generally  private,  and 
we  must  therefore  leave  Mrs.  Latimer  and  BIr. 
Charlton  alone  to  settle  all  about  the  marriage 
without  our  presence.  We  have  not  been  tbs 
only  ones,  however,  dear  readers,  who  over- 
heard that  tender  conversation.  Ah  no !  Miss 
Mathilda  Martin,  having  first  ascertained  that 
Mrs.  Windsor  had  gone  out  as  soon  as  she  had 
let  Mr.  Charlton  in,  was  upon  the  stairs  close 
to  the  door — so  close,  indeed,  that  sometimes 
her  ear,  sometimes  her  eye  very  nearly  touch- 
ed the  keyhold.  Fie,  Miss  Mathilda ;  surely 
you  are  not  listening !  So  it  was  however  that 
aAer  a  certain  time  Miss  Mathilda  descended  io 
the  shop,  with  a  cheek  highly  colored,  and  an 
eye  full  of  excitement.  "  Oh  I  yes  indeed,"  she 
said  to  her  sister,  "  it  is  just  so !  quite  as  we 
thought.  Dont't  say  a  word,  Winifred.  I  heard 
it  with  my  own  ears.  He  is  now  going  to  for- 
get all  decency  and  to  keep  her  up  at  his  own 
house.  I  heard  him,  I  can  assure  you.  He  said 
these  very  words  '  I  wish  you  to  stay  at  Mal- 
lington— to  change  your  present  residence,  and 
to  come  to  mine.'" 

The  reader  will  perceive  that  Miss  Mathilda, 
as  many  other  persons  do,  had  listened  no 
longer,  and  for  no  better  object,  than  to  con- 
firm her  preconceived  opinions. 

"  And  what  did  she  say  1"  cried  Miss  Martin^ 
eagerly.     '*  Will  she  go?" 

"  Oh,  to  be  sure !"  replied  Mathilda,  "no  doubt 
of  it.  There  were  plenty  of  *  dear  friends* 
and  *  sweet  friends'  going,  I  can  assure  you. 
Ah !  the  nasty  old  man,  how  I  hate  him." 

"  She's  the  worst  of  the  two,"  answered  her 
sister ;  "  a  trumpery  minx,  with  her  high  airs. 
Why,  she  never  once  asked  us  to  take  a  cup  of 
tea ;  as  if  we  w^re  dirt.  I  should  not  wonder 
if  she  were  no  widow  at  all,  but  just  some  Ckst- 
ofT,  with  her  boy." 

Mrs.  Latimer  was  evidently  lost  in  the  opinion 
of  the  two  Misses  Martin ;  and  after  having 
thus  discussed  the  mistress,  they  proceeded  to 
assail  the  maid.  Of  her  they  said'whal  was  true 
enough,  that  she  was  an  artful  jade ;  for  though 
th(7  had  not  exactly  hit  upon  Mrs.  Latimer's 
real  faults,  she  being,  perhaps,  the  last  persoa 
on  earth  to  be  misled  by  any  man,  young  or  old» 
yet  their  closer  observation  of  good  Mrs.  Wind- 
sor had  given  them  a  good  insight  into  her  cha- 
racter. As  they  were  in  progress,  however, 
they  were  suddenly  interrupted  by  (he  ontranee 
of  good  Dr.  Western,  the  rector,  who,  after 
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crderiiig  i  ftw  artielM  of  dothiiig  for  some  of 
kis  poor,  wool  on  to  ask  if  Mrs.  Latimer  was  ^t 


'^  Oh,  dear  yes,  sir,**  said  Miss  Martin,  she 
baa  got  Mr.  Charlton  with  her,  as  usual,  sir.** 

"  She  is  soon  going  to  quit,  howi  ^er,**  added 
Mathilda,  "  and  I  cannot  say  I  amx  <  try.** 

** Indeed!**  exclaimed  the  clergyman,  with 
considerable  surprise,  **  may  I  ask  why  1  Mrs. 
Xiatimer  is  a  Tery  respectable  person,  though 
HOC  rich,  and  I  trust  that  you  have  too  much 
jood  sense  and  good  feeling,  Miss  Martin, 
to  Taloe  any  one  merely  as  they  may  be  weal- 
thy.*' 

"  Ay,  bot  is  she  so  respectable,  doctor  V*  ask- 
«d  Miss  Martin,  with  a  significant  ^^ 

**  I  have  the  best  assuran^^e  that  she  is  so,'* 
replied  Dr.  Western.  **  I  will  add  something 
JDore,  ray  good  lady.  Knowing  the  propensity 
•'all  small  places  to  deal  uncharitably  with  the 
characters  of  strangers,  and  having  last  week 
beard  something  that  did  not  please  me  of  re- 
ports set  about  respecting  this  lady,  I  took  the 
^  trenble  of  writing  for  information,  and  find,  as 
I  supposed,  that  those  reports  are  without  foun- 
dation, and  that  she  is  in  every  respect  what 
sne  seems;  in  a  word,  one  who  has  acted 
throogii  hfe  with  perfect  propriety,  even  though 
i»iaced  in  very  painAil  and  difficult  situations. 
I  trust,  therefore,  that  we  shall  hear  no  more  of 
this,  for  it  is  neither  Christian  nor  generous.** 

Dt.  Western,  who  had  purposely  given  the 
Misses  Martin  an  opportunity  of  drawing  this 
reproof  upon  their  own  heads,  then  proceeded 
to  pay  his  intented  visit  to  Mrs.  Latimer ;  and 
it  was  remarked  by  the  ladies  of  the  shop  that 
he  and  Mr.  Charlton  walked  out  and  oroceeded 
d<»wn  the  street  together. 

A  vague  rumor,  in  the  course  of  the  subse- 
quent week,  spread  through  the  village  that 
Mrs.  Latimer  was  not  long  to  be  Mrs.  Latimer. 
Xonisa  Charlton,  or  Mr.  Charlton,  was  always 
with  her ;  the  oarriages  of  neighboring  gentry 
were  frequently  at  her  door ;  semptresses  and 
dressouikers  were  busily  employed ;  and  the 
Misses  Martin,  beginning  to  find  that  they  had 
made  a  Very  great  mistake,  were  her  most 
humble  servants,  fawning  egregionsly  on  even 
Mrs.  Windsor,  and  declaring  that  **  Dear  Mrs. 
Latimer  was  certainly  one  of  the  sweetest  crea- 
tures that  ever  was  seen.*' 

Dear  Mrs.  Latimer,  however,  did  not  forget 
them ;  she  was  perfectly  civil,  indeed ;  bot  she 
bided  her  time. 

At  length,  one  Saturday  night  an  elderly  gen- 
tleman, who  was  reported  to  be  an  army  agent, 
eame  down  to  Mallington,  spent  the  evening 
'With  Mrs.  Latimer  and  Mr.  Charlton,  and  took 
a  bed  at  t^e  house  of  the  latter.  The  next  day 
the  lady  appeared  at  the  church  divested  of  her 
weeds;  and  on  the  Tuesday  following,  at  an 
early  hour,  the  widower  and  the  widow  stood 
together  before  the  altar,  to  be  made  roan  and 
wife.  The  army  agent,  who  had  been  a  friend 
of  her  former  husband,  acted  as  father  upon 
the  present  occasion  ;  a  small  party  of  the  coun- 
try neighbors  were  witnesses  to  the  ceremony. 
Louisa  Charlton  and  Alfred  Latimer  were  invi- 
ted to  spend  a  few  days  with  a  friend  who  lived 
about  seven  miles  from  Mallington,  and  Mr.' 
Chaijton  and  his  fair  bride  set  out  upon  a  tour 
into  Wa/Wickshire. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


Chbistophbr  Columbus  was  a  great  discov- 
erer, as  the  reader  is  undoubtedly  aware ;  but 
he  never  made  half  the  discoveries  that  Mr. 
Charlton  did  within  one  year  from  the  time  that 
Mrs.  Latimer  gave  him  her  hand  at  the  altar. 
Not  that  she  behaved  ill  to  him ;  for,  on  the 
contrary,  she  redoubled  her  affectionate  man- 
ner, and  exerted  herself  to  be  more  enchanting 
than  ever ;  soothed,  flattered,  fondled  him.  But 
Mr.  Charllon  had  now  nearer  means  of  observa- 
tion, and  he  was  naturally  a  clear-sighted  man. 
He  was  as  fond  of  hep  as  ever — he  would  not 
have  lost  her  society  for  the  world ;  but  he  was 
neither  old  enough  nor  young  enough  to  be  blind 
to  all  the  little  traits  of  character  which  pre- 
sented themselves  in  his  fair  wife ;  and  all  these 
traits  tended  to  show  that  Mrs.  Charlton  was 
one  of  those  ladies  who  never  act  without  an 
object.    She  calculated  her  game  with  the  most 
precise  and  definite  computation,  and  worked 
boldly  towards  the  result  which  she  wished  to 
arrive  at  by  the  means  she  thought  most  likely 
to  attain  it.    Prom  her  eariiest  years  she  had 
been  taught  to  consider  her  own  interests  in  the 
first  place,  and  had  willingly  seconded  her  fath- 
er in  ensnaring  the  son  of  a  noble  family  into  a 
connection  which  all  his  friends  disapproved. 
His  first  object  was  to  seduce  her,  but  though  not 
without  strong  passions,  they  were  not  of  that 
character  which  were  hkely  to  make  her  fall  a 
sacrifice  to  the  designs  of  any  man.    She  could 
hate  heartily,  but  love  was  not  one  of  her  weak- 
nesses ;  and  thus  she  skillfully  led  him  on  to  make 
her  his  wife  as  the  only  means  of  posseswg  her. 
His  fortune,  never  very  great,  she  aideffio  im- 
pair, for  she  had  tastes  and  habits  as -expensive 
as  his  own ;  and  as  be  was  of  a  violent  and  ir- 
ritable disposition,  and  she  had  no  object  in 
soothing  him,  the  coolness  with  which  she 
listened  to  the  details  of  his  difficulties,  and  the 
little  care  she  displayed  in  extricating  him  from 
them,  often  drove  him  into  fits  of  passion,  which 
produced  scenes  that  caused  all  but  very  close 
observers  to  pity  the  sweet  creature  his  wife 
very  much.    She  had  an  admirable  art  too,  of 
always  putting  him  in  the  wrong ;  and  as  she 
was  certainly  ill-treated — ^for  he  was  known 
more  than  once  to  strike  her — and  as  she  re- 
sisted, without  any  efifort,  many  an  attempt  to 
seduce  her  from  the  right  path  made  by  that 
hus^and^s  dissolute  associates,  the  world  in 
general  gave  her  credit  for  forbearance  only 
equal  to  her  virtue.     Thus  haa  passed  her 
younger  days,  till  at  length,  in  a^t  of  rage  and 
despair.  Captain  Latimer  lost  the  use  of  his 
reason,  and  raised  his  4iand  against  his  own 
life. 

Mrs.  Lstimer^had  then,  as  we  have  seen,  set 
up  the  interesting  young  widow,  and  had  visit- 
ed various  parts  of  England  in  that  capacity  be- 
fore she  touched  upon  Mallington.  At  the  lat- 
ter place,  she  only  proposed  at  first  to  look 
about  her  for  a  month ;  and  finding  there  a 
clergyman  apparently  well  to  do,  and  a  single 
man,  her  first  thought  was  that  perhaps,  in 
course  of  time,  she  might  become  Mrs.  West- 
ern. Perceiving  very  soon,  however  that  Dr 
Western  was  not  very  accessible,  and  learning 
that  the  large  house  at  the  top  of  the  hill  be- 
longed to  a  widower  of  great  wealth,  she  deter- 
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mined  to  change  bor  plan,  in  as  much  as  a  cam- 
paign against  tlie  heart  of  Mr.  Charlton  seemed 
open  to  more  easy  tactics,  and  because  the  ob- 
ject to  be  gained  was  greater.  Affluence  and 
ease,  carriages,  horses,  servants,  were  things 
that  Mrs.  Latim(?r  liked  very  much,  and  it  was 
well  worth  a  little  study  and  art  to  obtain  such 
advantages.  The  (fisposiiion  of  Mr.  Charlton 
was  easily  read — Mrs.  Latimer  shapfd  her 
conduct  accordingly ;  her  maid.  Mrs.  Windsor, 
without  any  full  explanation  being  necessary 
between  mistress  and  servant,  secftndedf  her 
skillfully ;  and  the  result  has  been  already  seen 
'by  the  reader. 

It  is  an  invariable  rule,  however,  which  oflcn 
tends  to  bring  down  retribution  on  the  head  of 
de'  :;iver8,  that  we  undervalue  the  good  sense 
of  people  whom  we  have  once  taken  in.  Never 
cheat  any  one,  dear  reader ;  for  depend  upon  it 
you  will  think  him  a  fool  ever  after,  till  per- 
chance he  cheats  you  in  return.  Now,  Mrs.' 
Latimer,  or,  as  wo  must  henceforth  call  her, 
Mrs.  Charlton,  did  undervalue  the  good  sense 
of  her  second  husband.  She  only  recollected 
the  result,  that  she  had  deceived  him  into 
thinking  her  all  he  wished,  and  she  forgot  the 
art  she  had  displayed  in  making  him  think  so. 
She  forgot,  also,  that  she  was  now  placed  before 
his  eyes  in  the  microscope  of  matrimony,  and 
she  did  not  exactly  guard  all  her  sayings  and 
doings  with  that  scrupulous  care  which  would 
have  been  necessary  to  keep  up  the  illusion. 
One  great  object  was  gained — she  was  his  wife 
— and  she  thought  she  might  have  a  little  re- 
pose. She  had  another  great  object,  it  is  true ; 
to  indole  him  to  leave  her  at  his  death  a  largo 
share  of  his  fortune ;  but  she  trusted  to  habit 
and  natural  tenderness,  and  her  own  skill  in 
pleasing,  to  obtain  that  very  satisfactory  result. 
Mr.  Charlton  bad,  indeed,  settled  upon  her, 
previous  to  their  marriage,  an  annual  sum 
sufficient  for  her  maintenance  as  his  widow,  in 
case  of  his  decease,  but  Mrs.  Latimer  had,  on 
Tarious  accounts,  not  exacted  as  large  a  join- 
tare  as,  peijiiaps,  she  might  have  obtained  had 
she,  to  use  an  anglor^s  term,  **  played  her  fish" 
after  she  had  hooked  him.  But  two  causes 
prevented  her  doing  so ;  in  the  first  place,  the 
character  she  had  assumed,  and  which  it  was 
necessary  to  keep  up,  was  repugnant  to  such  a 
course ;  and  in  the  next,  she  was  naturally  of 
an  impatient  disposition,  and  eager  to  enjoy  the 
Air  prospect  before  her  Thus,  though  dBhe 
delicately  hinted  to  her  friend  the  army  agent 
that  some  seulemcnt  might  be  necessary,  yet 
she  left  the  matter  entirely  in  his  hands ;  and 
he,  for  his  part,  thought  the  proposal  of  Mr. 
Charlton  on  that  score  very  liberal. 

After  a  bridal  tour  of  somewhat  more  than  a 
month,  Mr.  and  Mrs  Charlton  returned  to  Mal- 
lington  house ;  and  the  lady*8  taste  for  expense 
and  display  began  to  show  itself  Her  hushand, 
however,  did  not  .object;  he  could  well  afford 
it,  and,  indeed,  had  somewhat  reproached  him- 
self in  days  gone  by  with  living  too  far  within 
his  income,  solely  from  not  knowing  how  to 
spend  it  reasonably.  His  former  wife  had  no 
snch  habits,  indeed,  and  the  contrast  struck 
him  not  altogether  pleasantly;  but  he  said 
nothing,  and  only  insured  that  bis  expenses 
should  be  kept  within  due  bounds.  Then  Mrs. 
Chuiton  tboi^ht  it  right  to  see  the  trade  of  the 


village  improved  by  the  establishment  of  a  rival 
shop,  in  opposition  to  the  Misses  Martin.  En* 
couragement  was  given  to  a  speculative  tnid«s» 
man  of  the  neighboring  town  to  break  in  upon 
the  monopoly  so  long  enjoyed  by  those  ladies, 
and  as  he  ha''  all  Mrs.  Charlton*s  custom,  and 
her  stronge»  .recommendation,  besides- smart 
new  artioles,  which  had  never  been  seen  ia 
Mallington  before,  the  old  shop  was  soon  ne> 
glected,  the  dull-colored  prints  and  muslins 
hung  unpurchased  in  the  windows,  and  the 
Misses  Martin,  growing  every  day  sourer  and 
more  sour,  rued  the  hour  when  they  had  pnt 
up  the  bill  of  lodgings  which  had  caught  the 
widow's  eye,  and  mentally  gave  her  over  to 
ruin  and  condemnation. 

Neither  of  this  did  Mr.  Charlton  wholly  ap» 
prove,  but  his  fair  wife  took  care  to  conceal  the 
animus  of  this  proceeding  from  his  eyes,  and 
he  was,  therefore,  obliged  to  ccmtent  himself 
with  her  notions  of  free  trade  and  anti-monopoly. 
One  thing,  however,  did  annoy  him  ;  he  had 
forgotten  that,  in  marrying  the  widow,  he  ran 
a  great  risk  of  marrying  her  son  too,  and  Alfred 
Latimer  soon  gave  him  cause  to  repent  of^ 
having  done  so.  He  proved  a  wild,  capricious^ 
rash,  unfeeling  boy,  and  it  l>ecame  evident  veij 
speedily,  that  his  spoiling  had  not  been  entire^ 
on  his  father's  part.  He  was  very  ignorant* 
very  arrogant ;  and,  with  none  of  thoso  prin* 
ciples  which,  implanted  in  very  early  youth* 
prove  sooner  or  later  the  correctors  of  ftiUies 
and  the  tamers  of  passions,  ho  seemed  to  have 
no  idea  but  of  indulgence  and  amusement. 

After  having  given  way  for  about  six  moDtba^ 
Mr.  Charlton,  moved  by  a  sense  of  duty  to  the 
boy  himself,  shook  off  his  desire  of  ease  and 
tranquillity,  and  represented  to  his  wife  the  ab- 
solute necessity  of  sending  him  to  school.  He 
proposed  Eton,  and  offered  to  provide  liberallj 
for  his  expenses  there,  saying  that  of  course 
he  looked  upon  her  s(m  nearly  in  the  light  pf 
his  own.  But  Mrs.  Charlton  was  in  despair  at 
the  idea ;  she  showed  in  feeling  terms  that  he 
had  been  so  long  brought  up  at  home  that  the 
change  to  a  public  school  would  be  more  severe 
and  trying  to  him  than  to  other  lads ;  and  all 
that  her  husband  could  obtain  by  his  most  rea- 
sonable arguments  was,  that  he  should  be  sent 
to  a  private  school  some  fifteen  miles  off,  where 
she  might  be  at  hand  herself  to  watch  over 
him. 

Not  long  after  this  Mrs.  Charlton  hinted  te 
her  husband  that  it  might  be  better  if  their 
dear  Louisa  were  sent  to  a  finishing  scb<»oI 
in  London.  She  suggested  that  it  would  give 
a  polish  to  her  manners,  a  tone,  a  style  to  her 
appearance  and  demeanor  that  never  conkl  be 
acquired  in  country  society ;  that  all  the  ao- 
complishments  which  she  possessed  wanted 
the  perfecting  touch  of  the  first  masters,  and 
that  it  was  good  for  all  young  people  to  see  a 
liitio  of  the  world  before  they  had  to  play  ae 
active  part  in  it. 

Mr.  Charlton  heard  her  to  an  end  with  per^ 
feet  composure,  but  then  replied  gravely,  hot 
not  unkindly,  **  No,  my  dear.  She  never  sate 
her  foot  in  a  school.** 

He  said  no  more  at  first,  and  Mrs.  Charlton 
was  inclined  to  argue  the  point ;  but  he  stopped 
her  abruptly,  adding,  **  Her  mother  was  never 
at  a  school;  she  bad  a  great  abhorrence  of 
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them.   I  promised  ber  thit  Louisa  never  shonld 
'!«  sent  to  one,  and  that  promise  I  will  keep." 

Mrs.   Charlton   borst   into  tears,  and  Mr. 
Charlton  quitted  the  room. 

She  found  thst  she  had  injured  herself,  how- 
erer ;  and  hastened  to  retrieve  her  false  move 
by  renewed  kindness  to  her  step-daughter,  to- 
wards whom,  to  say  sooth,  she  had  somewhat 
cooled  since  her  marriage ;  bnt  she  did  not  love 
Louisa  the  more  for  t^ing  the  subject  of  her 
first  dispute  fnih  her  husband.  In  manner  she 
was  sweet  and  gentle  to  Louisa  Charlton, 
always  calling  her  either  My  love,  or  My 
dear  Louisa ;  but  there  were  many  small  traits 
which  showed  to  Louisa  herself,  and,  what  was 
of  still  greater  importance,  to  Mr.  Charlton 
also,  that  there  was  little  sincere  affection. 
Often  in  a  kindly  tone,  and  with  numerous  pro- 
lessions  of  regard  and  assurances  that  she  did 
it  for  the  child*s  own  good,  she  would  reprove 
Louisa  for  one  little  act  or  another,  and  lecture 
her  upon  her  conduct  apd  demeanor.  She 
affected  to  think  that  it  was  her  duty  to  do  so, 
and  therefore  did  it  before  her  husband ;  but 
Mr.  Charlton  was  very  keen-sigbted  in  regard  to 
bis  child,  and  the  first  question  which  he  asked 
himself  was,  whether  the  censure  was  just, 
before  he  inquired  whether  his  new  wife  was 
only  actuated  by  a  sense  of  duty  or  by  some 
other  motive.  He  generally  found  reason  to 
think,  however,  that  Ix)uisa  was  in  the  right ; 
lor  though  she  made  no  defence,  and  bore  all 
meekly,  yet  she  had  an  advocate  in  her  father's 
heart,  and  a  judge  in  his'sense  of  justice  which 
did  ber  right,  contrary  to  Mrs.  Charlton's  ex- 
fectations.  That  lady,  indeed,  only  strove  to 
produce  an  unfavorable  impression  on  her  hus- 
band of  his  daughter's  conduct  and  character ; 
but  she  was  not  at  all  aware  that  Mr.  Charlton 
was  silently,  and  in  his  own  mind,  trying  them 
both,  and  generally  giving  judgment  against  her. 
S^  did  not  at  all  understand  at  first,  and,  indeed, 
hever  fully  understood,  the  exact  nature  of  his 
love  of  quiet  and  his  abhorrence  of  discus- 
sions. She  often  thought  that  she  had  gained 
her  point,  and  produced  the  result  she  in- 
tended, because  he  said  nothing.  She  fancied 
he  did  not  see  and  comprehend,  because  he  did 
not  oppose  or  reprove ;  but,  in  truth,  Mr.  Charl- 
ton was  always  analyzing  and  forming  bis  esti- 
mate I7  the  accumulation  of  facts  which  he 
obwrved.  Thus,  on  one  or  two  occasions  when 
his  quietness  had  induced  Mrs.  Charlton  to  go 
on  to  a  point  where  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  oppose 
decidedly  what  he  thought  wrong,  and  some 
little  dispute  took  place  in  consequence,  Mrs. 
Charlton  believed  that  it  would  all  be  soon  for- 
gotten ;  but  she  deceived  herself  It  was  a 
new  page  written  in  her  history — a  fresh  line 
in  the  portrait  which  her  husband  was  con- 
stantly drawing  in  bis  own  mind. 

These  occurrences  were  more  frequent  when 
her  son  was  at  home  during  the  holidays  than 
at  other  times ;  for  his  wild  rash  spirit,  his 
obstinacy  and  selfishness,  were  constant  sources 
of  annoyance  to  Mr.  Charlton,  and  were  as 
constantly  defended,  palliated,  or  concealed  by 
the  mother.  Sometimes,  too,  in  spite  of  all  her 
skill  and  self-command,  the  strong  and  violent 
passions  which  were  in  her  bosom  would  burst 
forth  with  a  vindictive  fire,  which  startled  and 
tlamed  her  huaband*    Thus,  one  day,  about  a 


year  after  their  maniage,  the  boy  was  brought 
in  by  the  head  gardener  (who  had  often  com- 
plained of  the  destruction  he  committed  is  the 
garden)  for  a  more  unpardonable  offence.  The 
man  appeared  in  the  hall,  where  the  young 
gentleman's  mother  was  then  standisg,  holding 
him  firmly  by  the  collar,  notwithstanding  his 
kicking,  struggling,  and  biting;  and  he  at  once 
informed  the  lady  that  Master  Alfred  bad  that 
moment  destroyed  the  whole  melon  beds,  and 
broken  the  glasses  of  the  frames,  in  revenge 
for  having  been  prevented  from  knocking  off 
the  blossoms  of  a  fruit  tree  with  a  switch. 
The  man  spoke  calmly  and  respectfully;  but 
the  boy,  furious  with  passion,  accused  him  of 
striking  and  maltreating  him,  and  soon  made 
his  mother  a  participator  in  his  anger.  The 
idea  of  her  son  dragged  in  by  the  collar  by  a 
simple  gardener  was  enough  to  excite  her  in- 
dignation ;  and  ordering  the  man  to  quit  his 
hold  immediately,  without  making  any  answer 
to  his  complaint,  she  took  her  son  by  the  hand, 
and,  with  raised  color  and  flashing  eyes,  sought 
Mr.  Charlton  in  the  library.  Trying  to  subdue 
her  voice  to  some  degree  of  calmness,  she 
demanded  that  Blackmore^  the  gardener,  should 
be  immediately  dismissed,  for  daring  to  strike 
poor  Alfred,  for  some  of  his  little  follies  in  the 
garden ;  and  she  proceeded  to  make  out  as 
aggravated  a  case  against  the  man  as  possible. 

Mr.  Charlton  heard  her  calmly,  but  with  his 
eye  resting  more  firmly  on  her  flushed  cheek 
than  was  pleasant  to  her,  and  then  called  the 
boy  to  him,  saying,  "Come  hither,  Alfred,  and 
tell  me  how  all  this  has  happened.  But,  before 
you  speak,  remember  I  must  have  the  exact 
truth,  which,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  you  do  not  al- 
ways give.  Now,  what  occurred  between  you 
and  Blackmore  t" 

The  boy  went  on,  detailed  the  circumstances 
according  to  his  own  version,  admitted  with 
apparent  frankneas  that  he  had  been  switching 
the  blossoms  on  the  wall,  but  declared  that  the 
man  had  taken  the  stick  from  him,  and  struck 
him  with  it,  and  that  it  was  in  running  away 
from  him  that  he  had  jumped  upon  the  melon 
beds  and  broken  the  frames.  The  story  was 
not  well  arranged,  for  a  very  short  investigation 
would  have  shown  that  three  frames  had  been 
destroyed,  with  all  the  wanton  fury  of  passion ; 
but  Mr.  Charlton  made  no  investigation,  and 
remained  silent  for  a  minute  after  the  boy's 
tale,  broken  by  tears  of  rage,  had  come  to  an 
end. 

**  Well,  my  dear,"  (^ied  Mrs.  Charlton,  impa- 
tiently, *'  have  I  not  ^  right  to  demand  that  ho 
be  discharged  immediately  V* 

**  No,  Emily,"  replied  Mr.  Charlton ;  **  he  can- 
not be  discharged" 

**And  pray  why  not,  Mr.  Charlton!"  asked 
his  wife. 

*»  Because,  my  dear,"  was  the  answer,  •*  Al- 
fred has  told  a  most  gross  and  shameful  false- 
hood. I  was  standing  at  the  window  at  tha 
time,  and  saw  the  whole  afl^air  If  you  will 
follow  my  advice,  you  will  send  Alfred  back  to 
school  this  very  day,  as  a  punishment  for  tho 
lie  he  has  told,  and  the  bad  spirit  he  has  dis- 
played. As  to  discharging  Blackmoie  for  simply 
doing  his  duty,  that  is  out  of  the  question." 

Mrs.  Charlton  made  no  answer,  but  it  was  a 
terrible  struggle  between  prudeoce  and  passioo. 
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She  burst  into  tears,  however,  and,  taking  her 
son  by  the  hand,  quilted  the  room.  There  was 
another  line  drawn  in  her  picture ;  and  a  darker 
one  still  was  to  come.  Blackmore  remained 
for  ahout  two  months  more  in  the  service  of 
his  old  master,  and  then  gave  warning.  Mr. 
Charlton  asked  no  expilanation,  and  the  man 
offered  none ;  but  the  former  was  well  aware 
that  the  place  had  been  made  too  uncomforta- 
ble fur  the  man  to  remain  in  it. 

Although  Louisa  Charlton  had  not  sufficient 
knowledge  of  the  human  heart  to  analyze  and 
examine  as  her  father  did,  yet  she  felt  the  char- 
acter of  her  step-mother,  if  I  may  use  the  term. 
She  knew  that  she  was  not  loved  by  her,  and 
that  her  tenderest  tones  and  sweetest  terms 
"Were  not  real.  She  avoided  her  as  much  as 
possible,  then,  and  Mrs.  Charlton  was  very  glad 
of  it ;  for  she  was,  somewhat  too  apparently, 
anxious  to  be  free  from  Louisa^s  society.  If 
she  were  going  out  to  drive  or  to  walk  she  al- 
ways contrived  to  believe  that  **  the  dear  child** 
Was  busy  about  something — that  she  had  this 
to  study  or  that  to  do.  But  Mr.  Charlton,  in 
bis  quiet  way,  soon  put  a  moral  restraint  upon 
her  in  these  respects.  When  such  excuses  for 
not  taking  his  daughter  were  made,  he  remain- 
ed at  home,  saying  he  would  wait  till  she  had 
done  and  then  walk  with  her.  This  was  a 
course  which  his  fair  wife  did  not  at  all  approve 
of,  as  by  that  means  the  daughter  became  her 
husband*s  companion,  not  herself;  and  when 
she  found  that  it  was  systematically  pursued 
she  altered  her  conduct,  not  without  some  ap- 
prehension of  having  made  another  false  move. 

Louisa  was  always  gentle,  and  kind  and  af- 
fectionate, and  treated  her  father's  wife  with 
perfect  respect;  but  even  that  Mrs.  Charlton 
did  not  like,  for  she  would  fain  have  discovered 
something  substantial  to  find  fault  with.  As 
the  sweet  girl  grew  up,  however,  and  displayed 
promises  of  great  beauty,  Mrs.  Charlton  thought 
of  a  change  of  plans ;  and  in  her  own  mind  laid 
out  a  scheme  for  uniting  Louisa  to  her  son — 
thus  securing  possession  of  the  whole  of  Mr. 
Charlton's  wealth.  The  great  obstacle,  indeed, 
"was  the  boy*8  own  disposition,  of  which  she 
well  knew  neither  father  nor  daughter  approved; 
and  from  that  moment  she  strove  eagerly  with 
the  lad— not  to  make  him  amend,  but  rather 
conceal  his  faults.  Advice,  exhortations,  re- 
proaches, were  all  employed  in  vain,  and  her 
own  indulgence  tended  to  frustrate  her  object. 
Each  day  as  he  advanced  in  life  Alfred  Latimer 
showed  himself  more  headstrong  and  wild,  and 
a  taste  for  low  society  began  to  display  itself 
when  at  home;  for  the  quiet  cheerfulness  of 
Mr.  Charlton,  and  even  the  gayer  gentleness  of 
Louisa,  were  not  at  all  to  his  taste.  Toward^, 
the  latter,  indeed,  be  showed  some  affection  of 
a  particular  kind ;  but  even  after  they  had  be- 
come the  young  man  and  the  young  woman  it 
never  assumed  the  character  of  love.  It  was, 
in  a  degree,  that  of  a  brother  for  a  sistep,  by 
which  name,  indeed,  he  always  called  her,  in 
spite  of  all  Mrs.  Charlton  could  say ;  but  it  was 
less  strong,  less  elevated.  At  times  he  would 
bo  angry  and  sullen  with  her  for  days  together ; 
at  others  would  forget  her  entirely  in  his  own 
pursuits ;  at  others  would  tease  and  give  her 
pain.  But  whenever  he  was  in  trouble  or  dis- 
tress, he  would  flj  to  her,  even  in  preference 


to  his  mother ;  and  often,  by  her  advice,  as 
sistance,  or  intercession,  she  would  extricate 
him  from  the  difficulties  that  his  own  faults 
and  follies  had  brought  upon  him.  Louisa, 
who  was  gentle  and  kind  to  all,  was  so  to  Al- 
fred Latimer  especially ;  but  it  was  only  because 
he  was  the  son  of  her  father's  wife.  She  ap- 
proved neither  his  character  nor  his  conduct ; 
she  disliked  his  society ;  she  shrank  from  his 
conversation,  except  when  he  sought  her  for 
counsel  or  aid  ;  and  the  more  she  saw  of  him, 
the  more  unworthy  she  thought  him,  till  she 
learned  at  length  to  regard  him  with  something 
like  fear,  though  it  was  more  fear  for  himself, 
and  for  the  follies  and  evils  he  might  commit, 
than  for  the  annoyance  he  might  bring  upon  her. 

I  have  said  above  that  Mrs.  Charlton  was  not 
pleased  at  his  giving  Louisa  the  name  of  sister ; 
and  the  reason  was,  that  she  wished  to  bring 
Mr.  Charlton  and  Louisa  herself  to  look  upon 
him  in  a  very  different  light.  She  strove  for 
this  object  gradually,  however,  shutting  her  eyes 
to  all  the  many  motives  which  could  make  her 
husband  reject  such  a  son-in-law.  She  endeav- 
ored to  persuade  him  that  all  Alfred's  faults 
would  pass  away  in  time,  that  they  were  but 
errors  of  youth  and  over  indulgence ;  that  the 
world  and  the  weight  of  high  duties  would  keep 
down  his  too  high  spirits  and  warm  passions; 
and  she  attempted  to  rouse  pride  in  favor  of  the 
alliance  she  had  in  view,  by  casually  speaking 
at  different  times  of  the  probability — which  she 
represented  as  great — of  her  son  succeeding  to 
the  title  and  estates  of  his  cousin,  whom  she 
declared  to  be  a  sickly  and  feeble  youth,  not 
likely  to  see  maturity. 

Mr.  Charlton  had  by  this  time  gained  deep 
insights,  and  be  heard  her  without  any  marked 
reply,  waiting  to  discover  her  object;  foi;he 
now  knew  that  she  always  had  one.  At  length 
one  evening  when  Louisa  had  gone  to  bed,  and 
she  and  her  husband  were  sitting  alone,  Airs. 
Charlton,  as  he  seemed  in  a  cheerful  and  yield- 
ing humor,  ventured  to  say,  "  I  know  not  what 
you  feel,  my  dear ;  but  if  I  could  see  my  poor 
boy  united  to  a  woman  who  would  guide  hin^ 
aright ;  and,  by  occupying  al^  his  affections, 
give  him  those  high  objects  wkich  I  am  sore 
are  all  that  is  wanting  to  correct  his  errors,  I 
should  think  the  great  end  of  life  attained." 

"  I  fear  such  a  one  would  be  difficult  to  find, 
Emily,"  replied  Mr.  Charlton;  "and  for  hep 
sake,  poor  thing,  if  ever  he  is  destined  to  meet 
with  such  a  one,  it  would  be  better  to  let  his 
passions  be  broken  by  the  hard  struggle  of  the 
world,  or  tamed  by  their  own  excess." 

"  Such  a  one  is  our  dear  Louisa,"  said  Mrs. 
Charlton,  in  a  hesitating  tone. 

*'  She  is  certainly  one  to  make  any  man  hap- 
py," replied  her  father,  gravely,  '•  but  she  is  out 
of  the  question,  and  her  like  is  not  easily 
found." 

'*  But  why  is  she  out  of  the  question  V  asked 
Mrs.  Charlton,  a  little  irritated.  "  Suppose 
they  loved  each  other."' 

**'  That  cannot  be  supposed,*'  said  Mr.  Charl- 
ton. "They  are  brother  and  sister,  indeed, 
and  may  love  each  other  as  such,  but  my  curse 
would  follow  any  other  tie  between  them."       , 

He  spoke  in  a  tone  that  the  lady  had  never 
heard  him  use  before,  and,  as  he  did  so,  he  rose 
as  if  to  put  an  end  to  the  conversation. 
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TI10  next  mofniog  her  husband  was  op  some- 
irhat  earlier  than  osoal,  and  went  down  into 
"the  Tillage  before  breakfast.  He  had  not  been 
long  gone,  boweTer,  before  one  of  the  lawyer^s 
derfcs  came  up  to  ask  for  a  memorandum  book 
which  Mr.  Charlton  bad  left  in  bis  library.  The 
serrant  could  not  find  it,  and  applied  to  his  mis- 
tress, who  was  now  making  breakfast  At  first 
rite  told  Louisa  to  go  and  look,  but  the  moment 
aller  a  sudden  thought  seemed  to  strike  her, 
atnd  she  exclaimed  *'  No ;  I  know  where  it  is. 
I  will  go." 

She  did,  and  found  the  book ;  but  before  she 
gave  it  to  the  man,  who  was  waiting,  she  un- 
clasped it,  and  looked  at  the  first  page,  as  if 
to  see  that  it  was  the  right  one.  Her  eye  in- 
stantly lighted  upon  the  words  '*  Mem.  for  will : 
— If,  contrary  to  my  express  commands,  Louisa 
aboold  by  any  chance  marry  A.  L„  everything 
to  go  to  next  heir.^ 

Mrs.  Charlton  restrained  herself  with  pain 
while  she  banded  the  book  to  the  man ;  but  the 
moment  he  was  gone  she  gave  way  to  a  burst 
of  indescribable  rage.    Her  pretty  features  be- 
came animated  with  the  expression  of  a  deipon, 
and  in  her  wrath  she  threw  off  the  table  and 
^hroke  to  pieces  an  inkstand  which  she  knew 
her  husband  valued  greatly.    It  had  belonged 
,10  his  first  wife.    When  she  returned  to  the 
Iffeakfast  room  she  was  still  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  same  feelings;  she  scolded  the 
.servants*  she  spoke  angrily,  to  Louisa,  she  fell 
into  firts  of  sombre  thought ;  but  the  moment 
'Hr.  C^iariton*s  step  sounded  in  the  hall,  she  was 
^changed  as  if  by  enchantment.    Her  sweet 
^aaile  came  back  like  sunshine  returning  to  a 
stormy  sky,  and  she  was  all  grace  and  gentle- 
iiees  when  he  seated  himself  at  the  breakfast 
taMe. 

She  saw  that  her  object  was  hopeless  from 
that  moment,  however ;  and  all  that  remained 
was  to  secure  herself  as  large  a  share  of  Mr. 
CfasrltoD*s  property  as  possible.  For  that  pur- 
pose she  redoubled  all*her  efforts,  and  the  next 
Cfaiee  or  four  years  passed  in  very  skilful,  but 
▼ery  ineffectual  manoeuvres.  Mr.  Charlton's 
eyes  wers  open;  and  he  was  not  to  be  deceived 
any  more.  He  well  knew  that  to  secure  peace 
and  traaqaillity,  and  to  induce  his  wife  to  behave 
with  tenderness  to  his  child,  it  was  necessary 
to  appear  blind  to  everything  but  any  ujikind- 
aess  towards  her ;  and  he  did  appear  so.  Mrs. 
Charlton  soon  found  that  to  show  unkindness, 
or  even  coldness  to  Louisa,  was  to  injure  her- 
.  seff;  and,  therefore,  before  her  husband  she 
was  as  gentle  as  a  lamb,  though  ofXen  at  other 
•aioments  she  ventured  upon  an  insinuation,  or 
a  taunt  which  wounded  deeply  a  heart  very  sus- 
^eeptible  of,  and  accustomed  to,  kindness.  Lou- 
isa complained  not,  however,  for  she  knew  that 
to  do  so  would  be  to  embitter  the  life  of  her 
.  father  *,  but  neither  in  this  was  Mr.  Charlton 
blinded ;  for  he  oflen  remarked,  when  he  joined 
his  wife  and  daughter,  that  the  latter  was  very 
grave,  and  he  attributed  a  mood  not  natural  to 
her  to  iu  right  cause. 

to  escape  from  conversation  that  was  pain- 
ful to  her,  and  from  thoughts  that  were  painful 
'  also,  I^tuisa  Charlton  oflen  would  walk  down 
to  the  rectofy,  where  good  Dr.  Western,  and  a 
widowed  sister,  of  nearly  his  own  a^e,  who  now 
.  lived  with  him,  offered  her  sooi^ty,  if  not  cheer- 
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ful,  serene,  and  if  not  amusing,  instructive. 
She  joined  in  all  their  works  of  charity  towards 
the  poor  of  the  neighborhood,  and  contributed 
with  a  liberal  band  to  relieve  many  a  case  of 
urgent  and  unmerited  distress ;  for  she  was 
nearly  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  her  father 
took  care  that  an  allowance  proportioned  to 
the  fortune  she  was  to  inherit  should  be  placed 
at  her  own  disposal.  Mrs.  Charlton  was  al- 
ways glad  to  see  her  go ;  and  generally,  when 
a  reason  was  thus  afforded  fur  not  taking  her 
with  them,  hurried  Mr.  Charlton  to  distant 
visits,  or  to  parties  of  pleasure  which  did  not 
always  agree  very  well  with  bis  somewhat 
failing  health.  He  was  now  above  sixty  years 
of  age,  and  his  originally  strong  constitution  and 
regular  habKs  might  have  seemed  to  promise 
a  green  old  age;  but  there  was  something 
preyed  upon  him.  Perhaps  it  was  regret,  not 
unmingted  with  self-reproach ;  and  if  so,  it  was 
natural  that  the  restraint  be  put  upon  his  own 
feelings  to  prevent  their  ever  appearing  in  the 
eyes  of  either  his  wife  or  daughter,  should 
aggravate  the  sufferings  inflicted  bya  conscious- 
ness of  having  acted  weakly. 

Alfred  Latimer  was  liow  frequently  absent ; 
for  Mrs.  Charlton  had  found  it  necessary,  for 
the  success  of  her  own  plans,  to  prevent  the 
follies  and  vices,  which  were  becoming  more 
conspicuous  as  he  grew  towards  manhood, 
from  being  obtruded  upon  the  eyes  of  her  hus- 
band ;  and  he  had  been  placed  under  the  care 
of  a  clergyman  at  some  distance,  to  prepare  him 
for  college.  But  his  stay  there  did  not  tend  in 
any  great  degree  to  improve  his  disposition,  for 
the  tutor  was  an  indolent  man,  with  whom  he 
might  study  if  he  pleased,  or  remain  idle  if  he 
liked ;  and,  as  the  reader  may  well  suppose, 
he  showed  strongly  his  affection  for  **the 
mother  of  vice." 

Louisa  had  commenced  her  nineteenth  year, 
and  her  birth-day  had  been  celebrated  with 
affectionate  joy  by  Mr.  Charlton,  when  the 
morning  after,  as  he  was  rising  from  his  chair, 
he  fell  back  insensible.  The  surgeon,  Mr. 
Nethersole,  was  sent  for  in  haste,  and  by  co- 
pious bleeding  relieved  him  for  the  time ;  but 
he  remained  ill  for  some  months,  and  never 
fully  recovered  his  health.  Alfred  Latimer  was 
at  Matlington  at  the  time,  and  remained  there 
while  his  step-father  was  obliged  to  keep  his 
room,  wandering  about  the  country,  no  one 
knew  whither,  coming  home  late  at  nigtit ;  and 
making  constant  demands  upon  his  mother's 
purse.  One  day,  however,  Edmonds,  the  park- 
keeper  of  Lord  Mallington,  appeared  at  Mal- 
lington  House,  an^  demanded  to  speak  with 
Mrs.  Charlton.  He  was  shown  into  her  pres-  ^ 
ence,  and,  in  his  usual  bluff  and  straightforward 
manner,  proceeded  to  inform  her  that  her  son 
had  been  seen  on  the  preceding  night  in  the 
preserves  of  the  earl. 

**  He 'had  two  other  young  fellows  with  him, 
madam,"  he  continued,  **and  I  dare  say  the 
young  gentleman  only  did  it  for  a  spree ;  but 
there  were  guns  fired  and  pheasants  killed,  that 
is  certain.  Now  I  thought  it  best  tu  come  and 
tell  you,  madam ;  for  these  fellows  he  was  with 
are  not  fit  company  for  him,  and  will  get  him 
into  mischief;  and  as  he  has  been  always  very 
civil  to  our  people  when  he  has  called  in  at  the 
cottage,  I  thought  it  a  pity  to  see  him  go  on  so.*' 
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Mrs.  Charlton  was  really  shocked  and  alarm 
ed,  for  she  had  previously  entertained  no  idea 
of  the  length  to  which  her  son's  taste  for  low 
society  had  been  carried.  She  tiianked  the 
man  sincerely,  then,  for  his  warning,  and  in 
order  to  breaic  through  such  dangerous  connec- 
tions, as  well  as  to  remove  him  before  Mr. 
Charlton  was  well  enough  to  come  down  and 
resume  his  usual  habits,  she  acted  with  more 
firmness  than  usual  where  Alfred  was  con- 
cerned, and  sent  him  back  to  his  tutor's  with 
the  most  serious  admonition  she  had  ever  be- 
stowed upon  him  in  her  life.  He  might  perhaps 
have  resisted,  for  he  seldom  showed  any  great 
reverence  for  his  mother's  authority,  but  the 
fact  of  having  been  discovered  by  the  game- 
keepers frightened  him,  and  he  obeyed. 

At  the  end  of  about  a  month  afler  his  depart- 
ure, Mr.  Charlton  had  sufficiently  recovered  to 
go  out  and  walk  about  the  village  and  the 
neighborhood,  as  he  had  been  accustomed  to 
do,  and  his  daughter  liouisa  was  now  his  con- 
stant companion ;  for  Mrs.  Charlton,  who  had 
got  into  habits  of  great  self-indulgence,  had,  by 
this  time,  grown  marvellously  stout  and  heavy, 
and  loved  the  exercise  in  her  carriage  better 
than  on  foot.  His  conversation  was  now  gene- 
rally serious,  and  sometimes  sad;  and  he  often 
refened  to  the  probability  of  his  death  taking 
place  at  no  very  distant  period. 

**  I  speak  thos,"  my  dear  Louisa,  he  said  one 
day,  "  because  I  would  have  you  prepare  your 
mind  for  such  an  event,  as  mine  is  prepared. 
I  know  how  terribly  the  loss  of  one  we  love 
comes  upon  those  who  have  never  looked 
forward  to  it ;  and  after  such  a  fit  of  apoplexy 
as  I  have  had,  one  always  lives  with  a  drawn 
sword  hung  over  one,  which  may  fall  at  any 
moment." 

Louisa  wiped  some  drops  from  her  eyes,  but 
only  replied,  *'  There  is  one  favor  I  have  to  ask, 
my  dear  father,  which  is  this :  whenever  you 
are  ill  again,  do  not  let  me  be  kept  out  of  your 
room.  You  know  that  I  will  be  quiet  and  not 
disturb  you,  and  the  anxietv  and  pain  of  being 
absent  from  you,  and  not  knowing  really  and 
truly  how  you  are  is  too  terrible,"  and  poor 
liOuisa  wept. 

**  Were  you  kept  out  when  I  was  ill  lately  V* 
asked  Mr.  Charlton  gravely. 

*'Yes,  my  dear  father,"  replied  Louisa, 
*'  several  times.  I  was  told,  when  I  came,  that 
you  did  not  wish  to  be  disturbed,  that  you 
would  rather  not  see  me  then — as  if  I  would 
have  disturbed  you,  when  I  would  sit  by  your 
bedside  for  hours,  without  noise  or  movement, 
if  they  would  let  me  ;  I  can  bear  anything  but 
to  be  kept  from  you." 

**  You  shall  not,  my  sweet  child !"  said  Mr. 
Charlton.  "  I  thought  there  was  something  of 
the  kind,  from  not  seeing  you  so  oflen  as  I 
wished  for.  But  I  undersUnd  it  all,  and  it 
shall  not  occur  again." 

Whether  the  attempt  might  or  not  have  been 
made  to  exclude  the  child  once  more  from  the 
bedside  of  her  sick  father  I  cannot  say,  for  it 
was  never  pot  to  the  proof.  Mr.  Charlton 
went  on  apparently  regaining  health  and 
strength  for  some  months.  The  winter  and 
the  spring  passed  away  without  any  event ; 
Mrs.  Charlton  was  all  kindness  and  tenderness 
to  her  husband^  and  Louisa  was  giving  way  to 


the  full  hope  of  seeing  his  dark  presentiment 
remain  long  unrealized.    About  the  month  ^ 
June,  news  reached  the  village  that  the  Earl  oi 
Mallington  had  been  taken  very  ill  in  LoodoKi, 
and  three  days  afler  came  the  intelligence  tlfeal 
he  was  dead  ;  but  what  horrified  the  attorney  in 
the  first  instance,  and  also  puzzled  both  ttie 
servants  on  the  estate,  and  the  gossips  of  the 
place  was,  that  he  had  died  without  a  will,  so 
that  ail  his  estates  would  go  to  the  next  male 
heir.    Who  was  the  next  male  heir  then  be- 
came  the  question  ;    but  the  only   liuuse  in 
Mallington  which  possessed  a  peerage  was  Mr. 
Charlton's.     The    solicitor   begged   leave   to    ' 
borrow  it  for  a  day,  even  Dr.  Western  looked 
into  it,  and  Mr.  Charlton  himself  examined  it, 
with  some  curiosity,  to  know  who  was  to  be 
their  new  neighbor.     It  afforded  little  satisfac- 
tion, however,  for  it  there  appeared  that  the 
late  lord  had  no  brothers  or  uncles  living ;  and 
in  tracing  back  the  ancestry,  the  lawyer  de- 
clared that  the  nearest  male  heir  was  the  Rev. 
Mr.   Wilmot,  a  gentleman  born   about   sixty 
years  before,  who  was  particularly  marked  u 
having  no  issue.    "And  yet,"  he  added,  "it 
would  bear  a  question  between  him  and  the 
heirs  of  his  uncle,  Thomas  Wilmot,  of  the 
Grange,  if  he  had  any." 

He  seemed  to  derive  satisfaction  from  this 
view  of  the  case,  but  more  especially  from  thb 
probability  of  there  being  great  difficulty  in  set- 
tling the  claims  to  the  personal  property,  as 
the  late  lord  had  made  no  will. 

Whether  Mr.  Chariton  had,  or  bad  not  made 
a  will,  or  whether  he  intended  to  alter  one  be 
had  made,  or  to  make  a  new  one,  this  faet 
seemed  to  occupy  much  of  his  thoughts ;  and 
during  three  days  he  visited  the  solicitor'e  of- 
fice every  morning.  It  was  remarked  that  be 
grew  more  grave  about  this  time  ;  and,  as  if  to 
dissipate  unpleasant  imaginations,  be  made 
several  little  excursions,  sometimes  for  a  day» 
sometimes  for  two  or  three.  Thus  passed 
June,  July,  and  part  of  August ;  hut  towards  Ui» 
close  of  the  latter  month  Mrs.  Charlton  ventar- 
ed  to  have  a  few  friends  to  dinner.  The  ladies 
had  not  long  left  the  table,  when  a  loud  ringing 
of  the  dining-room  bell  startled  the  servanU  in 
the  hall.  When  the  butler  ran  in,  and  the  foot- 
man followed,  they  found  one  gentleman  sop- 
porting  Mr.  Charlton  in  his  chair,  while  Dr* 
Western  untied  his  neck-cloth.  Mr.  Nether- 
sole  was  instantly  sent  for,  and  came  with  sU 
despatch  ;  but  Mr.  Charlton  was  quite  insensi- 
ble, and  when  the  surgeon  attempted  to  open 
a  vein,  no  blood  followed  the  lancet.  He  was 
a  bold  and  skillful  man,  however,  and  he  in- 
stantly cut  the  artery  of  the  temple.  Some  re- 
lief appeared  to  be  afforded,  and  the  sick  man 
was  removed  to  bed.  The  visitors,  with  the 
exception  of  Dr.  Western,  withdrew,  and  he 
waited  for  the  office  which  he  saw  he  might 
soon  be  called  upon  to  perform ;  to  console  a 
daughter  for  the  loss  of  her  father.  ThQ^oio* 
ment  was  nearer  than  he  thought,  for  in  |^6out 
an  hour  after  Mr.  Chariton  had  been  removed 
to  his  own  chamber,  Mr.  Nethersole  came  forth, 
leading  Ixiuisa  in  tears  to  the  drawing-room. 
Dr.  Western  questioned  him  with  his  eyes; 
the  surgeon  gravely  nodded  his  head  and  re- 
turned to  Mrs.  Chariton,  who  had  remained  ill 
the  chamber  of  death. 
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Tbe  MdMm  qoiet  oTa  great  ^ange  Ml  vpon 
Hie  vi^otB  haoBe,  Aboat  ele^n  Dr.  Western 
toek  leare  of  his  tkir  young  compaQkm,  and  she 
ntmtd  to  weep  in  her  eWn  chamber.  Mrs. 
ObarltOB  had  already  disappeared,  and  the  ser- 
vants, with  the  exception  of  one  watcher,  soon 
after  went  to  bed.  All  was  still— aH  was  dark 
^-4mt  about  tliree  o'clook  a  faint  light  was  seen 
in  the  library  by  the  man  who  drove  the  mail 
earl  6om  the  neighboring  town. 

All  the  usna)  proceedings  on  snch  an  occnr- 
renoe  were  gone  through  with  doe  solemnity, 
and  the  lawyer  having  given  notice  to  Mrs. 
Charlton,  on  the  day  sub^qnent  to  Mr.  Cfaarl- 
tOQ*8  death,  that  he  possessed  a  signed  and  at- 
tested copy  of  her  late  husband's  will,  by  which 
'Dr.  Western  was  appointed  one  of  the  execu- 
tors, that  lady  insuntly  sent  to  the  worthy 
sfeigTman;  begging  that  he  would  take  the 
wbole  arrangements  on  himself,  as  she  was  to- 
tally unfit  for  the  task.*  She  requested  him  also 
to  take  possession  of  her  husband's  keys,  and 
aspeciatty  those  of  the  library,  in  which  he  kept 
an  kin  principa]  papers.  Dr.  Western  did  as 
ate  desired,  and,  in  due  time  the  will  in  the 
kands  of  the  attorney  was  opened,  by  which  it 
was  tbond  that  Mr.  Chariton  had  raised  the  in- 
eome  previoosly  secured  to  Mrs.  Chariton,  to 
sae  tksQsand  per  annum ;  and  then  after  a  few 
legagjes  to  his  old  servants,  and  marks  of  kind- 
aess  to  his  friends,  had  left  the  whole  of  his 
proper^,  with  the  reversion  of  the  prioeipal  sum 
mm  wkwh  his  widow  reoeivod  her  annuity,  to 
Us  daogbfeer,  making  it  an  absolnte  condition, 
kowever,  that  she  should  not  marry  Alfred" 
Latimer. 

Mrs.  Charttott  deotered  herself  perfkotly  sat^ 
isftsd,  and  having  left  the  room  with  her  step- 
iaogkiar,  the  two  exeeutors,  of  whom  the  late 
puptaer  of  Mr.  Chariton  was  one,  together  with 
the  attorney  and  one  of  his  olerfca,  proceeded  to 
exaadae  tlie  papers  of  the  deceased.  In  the 
atrsag  box  amongst  the  first  things  that  they 
ftand  was  the  doplieate  of  the  wi  II ;  but  what 
was  tbeir  surprise  when,  on  opening  it,  a  paper 
keaded  "codicil**  dropped  out.  By  it  Mr. 
ISmrllOD  confirmed  his  former  will ;  but,  prenii- 
sing  that  heiresses  of  ooasiderable  property 
ware  toe  often  the  dopes  of  sharpers,  he  went 
eo  to  make  it  a  condition  that  his  daughter 
eboidd  obtain  the  consent  of  Mrs.  Chariton  to 
ker  marriage  whenever  that  event  took  plane ; 
and  that  if  she  proceeded  to  contract  matrimo- 
ay  without  the  said  consent,  be  revoked  all  be- 
quests lo  her  fiivor,  and  transferred  the  whole 
ef  iBS  estate  to  his  widow.  The  oodicH  was 
aoC  wttoessed,  but  it  was  dated  and  signed ; 
ttid  Ike  lawyer,  after  examining  it  attentively, 
md  comparing  it  with  some  memorandum 
books  in  Mr.  Chariton's  own  handwritmg,  pro- 
aouRBoed  it  good  in  law. 
.  Here  ends  that  introductory  history  which  it 
v^raa  neeessary  to  relate  for  the  better  under- 
S^iadiag  of  what  is  to  ibllew ;  and  henceforth  I 
am^  content  myself  with  the  depiction  uf 
i  rather  than  pmrsne  a  continuous  narra- 


CHAFTERV. 


A  YaAlR  passed,  or  very  nearly  a  year,  when 
a  one  bright  sommer  evening,  about  seven 


a*ek)0k,  the  eoaeb—the  only  eoaoh  that  passed 
through  Mallittgton— appeared,  as  usual,  at  the 
top  o(  the  hHI.  There  seemed  no  particular 
kwd  upon  the  vebide :  two  countrymen  going 
from  some  village  not  fhr  oflTbeing  the  only  ten- 
anto  of  the  ruof ;  the  inside  being  vacant,  and 
one  gentleman  seated  by  the  coachman  on  the 
box.  The  luggage  was  as  scanty  as  the  pas- 
sengers were  few,  and  the  tarpauling  stretched 
over  one  or  two  scattered  trunks  and  hampers 
looked  like  the  skin  of  an  Aldemey  cow,  so 
picturesquely  irregular  wasthosubstratum  it  cov- 
ered. The  coachman,  as  may  be  easily  con- 
ceived, was  not  very  well  pleased  with  his 
cargo,  and  looked  for  but  a  scanty  supply  of 
shillings  and  sixpences  as  bis  share  of  the 
spoil.  Nor  had  the  demeanor  of  his  companion 
on  the  box  by  any  means  tended  to  lighten  his 
spirits,  or  make  him  better  pleased  with  his 
situation.  He  had  found  him  in  position,  when 
he  himself  assumed  the  ribands  at  the  halfway 
house  from  London,  some  five  or  six  and 
twenty  miles  oflT,  and  from  that  moment  till 
their  arrival  at  the  top  of  Mallington-hiQ,  not 
more  than  ten  words  had  passed  between  them. 
In  vain  had  the  coachman  commended  the 
beauty  of  the  day ;  in  vain  had  he  pointed  out 
the  snug  little  box  of  a  retired  citizen,  and  in- 
formed his  companion  that  Mr.  Jones  had  the 
reputation  of  being  a  **  terrible  screw,**  not 
having  his  carriage  and  horses  out  above  once 
in  a  quarter ;  ra  vain  did  he  make  sundry  other 
attempts  to  promote  the  sweet  intercourse  of 
pleasant  woros :  the  traveler  was  unresponsive, 
or,  if  he  did  reply,  it  seemed  but  with  the  in- 
tention of  proving  that  he  was  not  altogether 
deprived  of  the  power  of  speech,  by  uttering  a 
mere  monosyllable  or  dissyllable,  such  as  "  Yes,*' 
•*No,*»  "Very,**  •♦Indeed.'*  When  the  guard 
had  put  on  the  skid,  however,  at  the  top  of 
Mallington-htll,  the  coachman  was  astounded 
as  he  turned  round  his  head  and  raised  his  left 
hand  with  a  slight  shake  of  the  reins,  to  hear 
his  companion's  voice  pronouncing  a  whole  nn- 
interrnpted  sentence. 

"  Pray  what  village  is  this,  eoachman  1"  he 
said,  gazhig  down  the  hill,  apparently  well 
pleased. 

The  coachman  actuhlly  started  at  the  sound, 
for  though  he  was  a  strong  man,  he  was  not 
exempt  from  human  infirmities. 

**  This  is  MaUington,  air,**  he  said,  and  then 
he  felt  a  strong  inclination  to  punish  his  co« 
occupant  of  the  box  for  his  long  taciturnity,  by 
relapsing  into  silence,  but  bis  natural  loquacity 
required  vent,  and  he  proceeded  to  inform  the 
stranger  that  the  great  house  on  the  right  was 
old  Mr.  Chariton*s  as  was. 

".  Has  he  changed  his  name!*'  demanded  the 
other. 

"Ob,  dear,  no,  sir,"  replied  the  coachman, 
"  he*s  got  no  name  at  all  now,  for  he*s  dead. 
A  very  good  gentleman  he  was,  too,  and  wore 
a  pigtail." 

"  And  who  does  the  house  belong  to  nowl** 
demanded  the  stranger. 

"  Why,  to  his  daughter,"  replied  the  Jehn, 
"  some  say  ;  some  say  to  her  step-mother,  the 
widow ;  howsoever,  the  young  lady  is  a  great 
heiress,  that^s  clear,  and  has  as  much  as  sot  or 
seven  thousand  a  year  of  her  own.** 

Were  loqoaeity  communicated  by  the  aama 
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meani  as  hydrophobia,  one  might  haTo  aup- 
poeed  that  the  coachman  bad  bitten  hia  com- 
jmnion,  for  he  now  asked  ail  manner  of  ques- 
■tions  as  they  went  down  the  hill ;  inquired  the 
name  of  the  occupant  of  every  house  that  they 
passed  at  all  bigger  than  a  pigsty,  and  willingly 
instigated  the  gentleman  of  the  road  to  give 
him  all  the  little  anecdotes  and  detailed  des- 
criptions be  could  furnish  of  the  dwellers  in 
Mallington  and  its  neighborhood. 

As  they  reached  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  and 
could  just  see  the  sign  of  the  Bagpipes,  which, 
as  the  reader  knows,  stood  a  little  back  from 
the  highway,  the  coachman  informed  his  com- 
panion that  they  slopped  there  twenty  minutes 
to  tea ;  for  those  were  days  when  there  was 
such  a  thing  occasionally  as  leisure  in  life,  even 
on  the  highway,  and  people  did  not  thmk  that 
the  only  object  in  traveling  was*  to  be  propelled 
at  the  greatest  possible  speed  that  human 
nature  can  endure  from  one  point  of  the  earth's 
surface  to  the  other.  Men  were  allowed  to  cat 
and  drink  upon  the  road,  to  look  about  them, 
and  sometimes  to  think.  I  record  it  only  as  a 
fact  in  history,  for  soon  it  will  be  forgotten ; 
but  certain  it  is  that  in  the  days  I  speak  of  the 
fastest  rate  of  progression  was  ten  miles  an 
hour ;  and  sometimes  twenty  minutes,  or  even 
half  an  hour  was  allowed,  according  to  the 
appetite  of  the  guard  and  the  favor  of  the  inn, 
for  taking  refreshment  at  various  times  in  the 
day.  To  the  astonishment,  and  somewhat  to 
the  consternation  of  the  coachman,  for  he  had 
himseif  nearly  twenty  miles  to  go,  the  stranger 
replied  that  he  was  booked  for  Mallington,  and 
should  alight  at  the  Bagpipes ;  and  the  worthy 
lord  of  the  reins  turned  himself  a  little  on  his 
seat,  to  mark  better  than  he  had  hitherto  marked 
the  appearance  of  the  person  who  was  to  get 
down  at  Mallington;  fur  the  dropping  of  a 
visitor  in  that  village  was  an  event  that  rarely 
if  ever  happened,  except  in  one  of  two  cases  : 
namely,  when  the  descendants— I  think  I  may 
use  that  word — were  of  the  class  bumpkin,  or 
when  they  were  inhabitants  of  the  town  or 
neighborhood  well  known  to  the  driver  of  the  old 
heavy  Blue.  Once,  indeed,  he  had  brought 
down  a  whole  inside  full  of  sickly  children ; 
and  a  number  of  stray  hooping  coughs  and 
single  meazles  had  traveled  with  him.  One  or 
two  consumptions  and  a  black  jaundice  had 
likewise  been  his  companions ;  but  these  were 
the  only  people  who,  as  be  expressed  it,  had 
Tisited  Mallington  for  pleasure,  except  Mr. 
Fothergill,  one  of  the  executors  of  Mr.  Charl- 
ton, who  had  come  down  thither  on  his  friend's 
death. 

Nothing  could  be  more  accurate  than  the 
young  gentleman's  whole  appearance.  He  was 
dressed  in  black,  with  a  narrow  band  of  crape 
round  his  hat,  which  showed,  as  the  coachman 
internally  observed,  that  he  was  in  mourning 
for  somebody.  Then  he  had  a  black  handker- 
chief—not a  stock — round  his  neck,  which 
proved  he  was  not  a  cleigyrnan,  for  clergymen 
did  not  wear  black  handkerchiefs  in  those  days ; 
and  then  he  had  black  {^loves,  fitting  neatly  to 
his  hand,  which  proved  ho  was  not  an  under- 
taker, for  the  gloves  of  undertakers  arc  always 
too  long  in  the  lingers ;  and  then,  again,  he  had 
a  very  good  hat,  glossy  in  spite  of  dust  and 
jooraey,  and  very  well  polished  boots,  which 


went  far  to  prove  that  he  was  a  gentlemas. 
He  was  not  what  would  be  generally  called  m 
very  handsome  man,  for  coloring,  which  is  what 
first  strikes  the  eye,  was  wanting.  His  coun- 
tenance bad  not  the  slightest  resemblance  to  * 
any  face  that  ever  was  painted  on  a  sign-post. 
His  complexion  was  dark,  with  hair,  eyesr 
and  whiskers  nearly  black,  and  the  eyebrows 
strongly  marked.  His  forehead  was  both  wide 
and  high,  rising  straight  from  the  brow,  and 
surrounded  by  wavy  curls;  his  nose  was 
straight,  with  a  somewhat  wide  nostril,  and  bis 
mouth  was  beautifully  cut,  though  somewhat 
stern,  while  the  chin  was  rather  prominent,  but 
well  rounded.  Though  he  could  not  be  callod  ex« 
actly  pale,  yet  he  had  littlexolor ;  but  his  lips 
were  red  and  healthy,  and  Ins  eye  clear  and 
bright.  In  height  he  might  be  a  little  above 
five  foot  ten,  broad  in  the  chest  and  shuulders» 
iliin  in  the  Uank,  and  long  in  the  limbs,  and  la 
age,  perhaps,  six  or  seven  and  twenty. 

All  these  particulars  were  gathered  by  the 
rapid  eye  of  the  coachman  before  he  pulled  op 
at  the  door  of  the  inn  ;  and  he  had  concluded, 
from  his  survey,  that  *'  the  gentleman '  was 
quite  a  gentleman  notwithstanding,"  when  the 
object  of  his  examination  got  down  from  the 
box,  and  confirmed  the  judgment  internally 
pronounced  upon  him  by  giving  coachman  and. 
guard  each  half-a-crown,  when  the  usual  fee  for 
•'  an  outside'*  was  rarely  eighieen-pence. 

**  Those  two  portmanteaus,"  he  said,  point- 
ing  to  the  roof,  as  he  stood  before  the  inn-door; 
and  with  great  alacrity  they  were  handed  off, 
and  with  greater  alacrity  received  by  the  porter 
of  the  house  as  indications  of  a  visitor.  He  pot 
them  down,  however,  before  the  house,  and  ia 
a  quiet  common-place  way  looked  at  all  the  five 
sides  that  were  visible,  as  if  it  were  a  matter  of 
course,  to  ascertain  the  gentleman's  address; 
but  there  was  no  ticket  to  be  seen,  nor  brass- 
plate  either,  and  remarking  that  the  proprietor 
of  the  portmanteaus  remained  looking  about  him, 
the  porter  stepped  up  to  him  and  touched  this 
own  hair— hat  he  had  not — saying,  "  Any  more 
luggage,  sir  V 

*'An  umbrella  in  the  inside,"  replied  thd 
stranger ;  and  after  having  turned  the  port^ 
manteaus  on  their  other  ends,  for  the  conveni- 
ence of  carrying  them,  and  of  looking  for  the 
name ;  and  having  taken  them  into  the  passage 
disappointed,  the  porter  came  forth  again,  and 
searched  the  coach  for  the  umbrella.  He  found 
one  with  an  ivory  handle;  and,  to  his  great 
satisfaction,  for  he  was  just  going  to  give  up 
the  inquiry  in  despair,  he  found  two  capital 
letters  engraved  upon  the  ivory.  Those  capital 
letters  were  £.  M. ;  and  although,  of  course, 
there  was  no  possible  concatenation  of  vowels 
and  consonants  wiihinthc  vocabulary  of  proper 
and  christian  names,  by  which  those  initials 
might  not  have  been  followed,  so  that  the  field 
of  conjecture  was  somewhat  large,  yet,  as  I 
havo  said,  the  porter  was  delighieil  to  have 
discovered  even  so  much,  as  ho  well  knew  that 
his  importance  in  the  village  would  he  increased 
in  proportion.  Before  making  tliis  important 
discovery,  he  had  not  ventured  to  intrude  upon 
his  mibircss,  who  was  taking  ten  in  her  own 
parlor  wiib  Mr.  Slubhs,  the  ncwiy.estah]i;>hed 
jinendtaper,  and  paying  little  attention  to  the 
heavy  Blue,  which  tarely  brought  any  visitors 
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to  her  ina ;  trat  he  dow  pat  hit  head  into  the' 
parlor,  aaying,  *'  Gentleman,  ma'am— going  to 
atop— had  his  boxes  down^oohing  about  him 
—quite  a  gentleman — ^E.  M.  on  his  nmbrella  !" 

As  a  spider  in  the  comer  of  Its  canning  net, 
whenever  it  feels  by  ihe  vibration  of  the  fine 
fQaments  that  a  fly  is  straggling  in  the  toils, 
mshes  forth  like  lightning  to  secure  the  prey, 
so  rushed  forth  Mrs.  Pluckrose,  the  widowed 
mistress  of  the  Bagpipra,  to  seixe  upon  the 
traveler  at  the  first  indication  of  her  porter. 
The  thoaghts  of  the  Misses  Martin,  of  Mrs. 
Bizoo,  of  Mr.  Cramp,  and  of  half  a  dozen  other 
lodging-hoose-keepers,  came  flashing  before  her 
imaginatioo,  and  she  saw,  in  fiincy,  the  traveler 
raTisbed  from  her  -at  her  very  door,  if  she  did 
not  make  haste.  The  moment  she  beheld  the 
yoaog  gentleman  in  black,  she  conceived  a  high 
esteem  for  him,  and  i  desire  to  cultivate  his 
acquaintance.  But  there  he  stood,  all  uncon- 
scioas  of  the  tender  agitation  he  was  producing, 
looking  up  the  street  towards  poor  Mr.  Chari- 
ton's hooae,  or  down  towards  the  park  of  the 
late  Earl  of  Mallingtoo,  or  along  the  river 
towards  the  church  and  the  rectory.  Mrs. 
Pluckrose  got  on  a  Ime  with  him  and  made  a 
cuTtaey;  but  be  took  not  the  slightest  notice  of 
her,  for  his  eyes  had  just  turaed  to  the  other 
side,  and  she  might  have  been  an  elephant  for 
aogfat  he  knew.  She  was  a  little  abashed,  but 
jost  at  that  moment  she  beheld  the  figure  of 
Mr.  Cramp  coming  across,  with  a  sauntering 
air,  as  if  to  see  whether  the  coach  had  brought 
anything  for  him.  She  knew  that  no  time  was 
to  be  lost,  and  moving  round  directly  in  front, 
where  it  was  impossible  not  to  see  her,  for  she 
was  of  no  inconsiderable  width,  she  dropped 
another  curtsey,  saying,  '*  If  you  are  going  to 
stay  in  Mallington,  snr,  I  hope  I  shall  have  the 
honor  of  entertaining  you. " 

The  gentleman  k>oked  at  her  and  nodded  his 
head  good-humoredly,  replying,  *'  I  shall  stay  a 
few  days,  madam,  and  shall  remain  at  the  inn, 
if  it  is  yours." 

There  was  a  little  compliment  implied  in  the 
latter  part  of  this  answer,  and  though  it  was 
more  in  the  manner  than  in  the  words,  and  Mrs. 
Pluckrose  was  an  Englishwoman,  yet  she  took 
it,  and  dropped  another  curtsey. 

''We  have  two  nice  rooms,  air,**  she  said, 
*'  one  looking  down  the  river,  the  other  up  the 
YiOage ;  and  I  am  sure  we  can  make  you  quite 
coouortable." 

'*  I  doubt  it  not  in  the  least,  madam,**  replied  the 
stranger.  **  I  am  very  easily  made  comfortable ; 
hot  that  which  would  tend  to  do  so  most  at  the 
present  moment  would  be  some  dinner." 

**  It  shall  be  ready  in  one  minute,  sir,**  an- 
swered Mrs.  Pluckrose ;  and  then,  seeing  Mr. 
Cramp  rapidly  approaching,  she  added,  in  terror 
lest  her  triumph  should  be  snatched  from  her 
bands,  **  Will  you  not  walk  in,  sir,  and  look  at 
the  rooms  r* 

Before  the  stranger  could  reply,  inexorable 
Mr.  Cramp  was  upon  him  with  a  card  in  his 
hand.  **  Allow  roe  to  band  you  that,  sir,'*  said 
Mr.  Crump,  **  in  case  you  should  need  lodgings.** 

*'  So ;  t  shall  not  need  any,**  replied  th6  gen- 
tleman, after  having  looked  at  the  card,  and  at 
the  same  time  holding  it  out  to  Mr.  Crump  again. 

"Pray,  keep  it,  sir,**  rejoined  Mr.  Crump, 
*eM  can  never  tell.'* 


«•  'Pon  my  lUb,  this  is  too  bad  !**  ( 
Mrs.  Pluckrose. 

But  the  stranger  settled  the  matter  for  her, 
replying,  **  I  would  rather  not  keep  it,  sir.  I  do 
not  want  lodgings,  and  am  not  fond  of  dirty 
pieces  of  pasteboard." 

Mrs.  Pluckrose  tittered  in  an  eeatacy  of  de- 
light, the  porter  grinned ;  but  Mr.  Cramp,  with 
an  air  of  offended  dignity,  replied,  **  Oh !  no 
ofiTence,  sir,  I  hope.    I  only  meant—** 

"There,  that  will  do,  my  good  man,'*  answer- 
ed the  young  gentleman.  "I  am  not  ofifended. 
Good  evening.  Now,  madam,  I  will  aee  the 
rooma,*'  and  following  the  triumphant  Mrs. 
Phickrose,  he  walked  into  the  inn. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

Thb  stranger  waa  shown  to  his  rooms ;  th^ 
wero  clean,  tidy,  and  comfortable.  The  little 
bed-room,  with  ito  white  hoarda  and  white  dim- 
ity, looking  up  the  village  atreet  towards  the  top 
of  the  hill,  and  catching  a  glanoe  of  the  green 
fields  at  the  back  of  Mallington,  over  the  tons  of 
some  low  houses ;  and  the  sitting-room  looking 
down  upon  the  oatm,  picturesque  atream,  beyond 
which  appeared  the  park  with  its  thick  trees, 
and  the  seversl  habiutions  of  gardeners  and 
gamekeeper  dotting  the  edge  of  the  woodland. 
The  stranger  gaied  forth  with  much  pleasure ; 
he  seemed  to  take  great  delight  in  the  beautiea 
o^ nature,  for  his  eyes  wandered  up  the  atream 
and  down  the  stream,  and  over  the  large  rounds 
of  oak  and  elm  with  an  expression  of  satisfaction 
which  had  aomething  ahnost  melancholy  in  its 
very  intensity. 

At  lenfth  Mrs.  Phickrose,  who  stood  behind 
him,  waiting  tin  he  had  contented  himself,  heard 
him  exdaim,  "ilow  refreshing  !'*  and  she  ii&> 
mediately  concluded  that  be  was  some  gentle- 
man from  the  city.  He  was  too  good-looking, 
and  too  well-dressed,  she  thought,  for  a  mer- 
cbant'a  clerk ;  but  most  likely  he  was  a  young 
merchant  who  had  over-worked  himself  in  hia 
countmg^house,  and  bad  oome  down  to  Mailing- 
ton  for  a  little  fresh  air. 

When  she  had  settled  that  point  quite  to  hsr 
heart*s  content,  she  spoke  to  him  of  his  dinner^ 
asking  much  in  the  terms  of  the  schoolboy  jest, 
*  WUl  yon  have  it  now,  sir t**  She  did  not  add, 
indeed,  **or  wait  till  you  can  get  it,*'  whatever 
she  or  the  stranger  might  think. 

*«  Why,  my  good  lady,'*  replied  her  guest,  "  I 
thought  that  by  this  time  it  was  well  nigh  cook- 
ed;  but  it  does  not  matter.  I  dare  say  you  have 
some  cold  meat  in  the  house,  and  that  will  do 
very  well.** 

"  As  beautiful  a  sirloin,  sir,  as  ever  you  put  a 
knife  into,"  answered  Mrs.  Pluckrose. 

"  Well,  that  will  do  excellently,**  replied  the 
stranger ;  and  putting  his  hand  upon  the  land- . 
Iady*s  arm  he  added,  with  a  gayer  look  than  be 
had  yet  borae,  **  now  I  will  answer  all  your 
questions  before  they  are  asked.  I  will  not  uke 
any  vegetables  with  it.  I  will  nut  wait  till  you 
just  get  a  potato  hot.  I  do  not  take  any  pickles ; 
nor  any  tart ;  nor  any  cheese.  I  am.  in  short, 
my  good  lady,  anxious  to  get  out  to  take  a  walk 
this  beautiful  evening  in  this  beautiful  ciiuntrv ; 
and  therefore  would  dine  as  soon  as  possible. 
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AnoUier  day  yonr  ooolc  sball  display  her  powers 
in  all  manner  of  ways,  if  she  pleases ;  bat  at 
present  expedition  is  the  thing  required.  More- 
over, I  like  the  place  and  the  rooms  so  well,  my 
good  lady,  that  I  shall  certainly  remain  fur  a 
week,  so  that  there  will  be  plenty  of  time  for 
cook  to  show  herself  skillful." 

Mrs.  Pluckrose  accordingly  left  him  very  well 
satisfied,  ordered  the  cold  beef  up  to  the  gentle- 
man at  once ;  and  going  into  the  room  where 
the  coachman  was  taking  his  tea,  declared  that 
he  had  brought  her  a  very  nice,  gay  gentleman 
indeed. 

"  Gay  !**  cried  the  coachman  ;  "  why,  he  did 
not  speak  a  word  all  along  the  road  till  he  got  to 
the  lop  of  the  hill." 

"  More's  the  pity.  Master  Giles,'*  replied  the 
widow,  "  for  ho  talks  very  well  when  he  does 
aet  about  it,  I  can  tell  you.  He's  quite  a  gentle- 
man, too.  Let's  look  at  your  bill,  Giles,  there's 
a  good  creature." 

The  coachman  put  his  hand  into  his  breast 
pocket,  and  drew  forth  a  greasy  pocket  book,  in 
the  heart  of  which  was  his  waybill ;  but  Mrs. 
Pluckrose  scrutinized  it  in  vain  for  the  stran- 
ger's name,  and  while  she  was  in  the  act  the 
maid  who  performed  the  part  of  waiter  came 
running  in  for  a  bottle  of  sherry^ 

If  the  guest  drank  it  all,  it  must  have  been 
oat  of  tumblers,  for  he  had  not  time  to  poor  out 
eleven  wine  glasafals  before  his  step  was  heard 
upon  the  stairs;  and  the  next  moment  be 
walked  along  the  passage  to  the  door." 

<*  1  hope  the  beef  was  tender,  air,"  aaid  Mv. 
PlDckrose,  patting  out  her  head. 

'^  As  a  maiden's  aigfa,"  replied  her  gneat,  with 
a  amile,  and  oat  he  went. 

There  was  a  row  of  cropped  lime  trees  be- 
finre  the  door  of  the  inn,  each  as  roaod  as  a 
eoonseUor'a  wig,  and  tolerably  well  powdered 
with  dost  The  space  between  the  houae  and 
them  was  aboot  ten  yards,  and  as  soon  as  he 
reached  them  the  stranger  turned  and  looked  ap 
at  the  board  over  the  ino  door,  studying  the 
landlady's  name,  for  he  wished  to  be  able  to 
▼ary  the  term  **  good  lady,"  which  was  the  only 
■|>pellation  which  he  had  hitherto  been  able  to 
bestow  upon  her.  She  herself  had  been  watch- 
ing him  from  her  parlor  window,  not  without 
eome  remaining  fears  in  regard  to  the  syren  in- 
flaence  of  Cramps  and  Martins ;  but,  to  her 
great  satisfaction,  she  saw  him,  instead  of 
walking  up  the  street,  take  his  way  down  to- 
wards the  stream,  and  then  tarn  up  the  neat 
broad  elm-shaded  road  that  led  to  the  church 
and  the  rectory. 

Soon  disappearing  from  tlie  sight  of  Mrs. 
Pluckrose,  the  stranger  pursued  his  way  at  an 
easy  pace,  and  looked  up  for  an  instant  at  the 
pretty  little  village  chorch,  aboat  which  there 
were  some  good  old  bits  of  Norman  doors  and 
'  buttresses,  and  then  tamed  an  inquiring  eye 
upon  the  rectory. 

**  Yes,"  he  said,  aAer  paasing  for  a  moment, 
**  it  must  be  so.  There  is  no  other  house  near. 
At  all  events  I  will  see  ;"  and,  opening  the  neat 
gate,  he  walked  along  the  neat  carriage-road 
bordered  with  evergreens  up  to  the  porch,  cov- 
ered with  ivy  and  China  roses,  and  rang  the  i 
bell. 

An  old  whiteheaded  man  servant  appeared 
without  making  him  wait,  and  the  stranger  it^ 


quired  <*  Am  I  wrong  in  aupposiog  this  the  no- 
toryl" 

*'  No,  sir,"  replied  the  man ;  **  it  is  the  rec- 
tory." 

"Then  is  Dr.  Western  at  homel"  demanded 
the  stranger. 

"Yes,  sir,"  answered  the  servant,  "but — '• 

"  He  is  at  dinner,  perhaps,"  said  the  visitor. 

**  Oh,  dear  no,  sir,"  was  the  answer,  with  a 
smile,  he  has  dined  these  three  hours ;  be  is  at 
tea." 

*'  Well,  then,  my  good  friend,"  rejoined  the 
stranger,  "will  you  let  him  know,  with  an 
apology  for  interrupting  him  by  so  late  a  visit, 
that  1  wish  much  for  a  few  moments'  conversa- 
tion with  him." 

"  Will  you  step  into  this  room,  sir,"  said  the 
man,  and  he  ushered  the  visitor  into  the  doc- 
tor's library. 

The  clergyman  finished  the  cup  of  the  infu- 
sion of  the  Chinese  herb  which  had  been  poured 
out  for  him,  and  then,  leaving  his  sister  with  a 
young  lady  who  was  taking  tea  with  them,  he 
walked  with  a  slow  step  to  the  study,  where, 
opening  the  door,  he  regarded  the  stranger  with 
his  calm  and  thoughtful  eyes — not  long  enough 
to  make  the  glance  unpleasant,  but  sufficiently 
long  to  afford  the  worthy  doctor  those  phyaiog- 
nomical  indications  which  he  was  fond  of  ob- 
taining in  regard  to  every  new  being  of  the 
same  species  as  himself  with  whom  he  came 
in  contact.  The  result  was  in  this  inatance 
highly  satisfactory  to  him. 

"  That  is  a  fine  countenance,"  he  aaid  inter- 
nally, "  thoughtful  and  yet  frank." 

"  You  wished  to  see  me,  sir,  I  think,**  he  pro- 
cedded  aloud,  "  pray  be  seated,"  and  be  hinuMlf 
took  his  accustomed  arm-chair,  leaning  back  in 
it,  but  bending  forward  his  head  in  an  attitude 
of  polite  attention. 

"  I  have  the  honor.  Dr.  Weatem,**  replied  the 
stranger,  "  of  bringrag  you  this  letter  from  Sir 
Henry  Scarsdale,  who  was  onoe,  I  think,  a  pupil 
of  yours  at  Oxford.  If  you  will  read  it,  you 
will  see  that  I  have  aome  business  to  apeak  with 
you  upon." 

"  Delighted  to  hear  from  my  young  friend,*' 
replied  the  old  gentleman,  his  face  lighting  up; 
"  he  was  always  a  great  favorite  of  mme ;  and 
any  friend  of  his  most  be  always  ^  ** 

As  he  had  spoken,  he  had  torn  open  the  let- 
ter, and  was  going  on  readinp;  it ;  but  aomething 
that  he  saw  therein  made  him  stop  suddenly  in 
his  speech,  and  fix  his  whole  attention  upon  the 
contents.  The  letter  was  somewhat  long ;  and 
the  doctor  said  nothing  more  till  he  had  got  to 
the  end,  except  such  words  as  "certainly" — 
"with  the  greatest  pleasure "—" indeed  !*»  but 
when  he  had  concluded  the  perusal,  he  rose, 
held  out  his  hand  to  the  stranger,  and  said,  "  I 
am  delighted  to  see  you,  sir.  If  you  will  do  me 
the  honor  of  taking  up  your  abode  at  my  poor 
house,  it  will  give  me  great  pleasure,  and  any 
assistance  I  can  afiTord  is,  of  course,  yours  to 
command  in  any  way." 

"  I  feel  very  much  obliged  to  you,  my  dear 
sir,"  replied  the  guest,  "  and  obliged  to  Scars- 
dale  for  procuring  me  the  pleasure  of  an  intro- 
duction to  you ;  but  I  think  it  will  be  best  to 
retain  my  quarters  at  your  little  inn  here,  where 
I  have  two  comfortable  rooms  enough,  and  the 
landlady  seems  a  good  woman." 


THE  STEP-MOTHER. 


''Oh I  ao  ezoeOent  ereatare!**  replied  the 
^ergjman.  ''Were  you  sick,  yoa  would  find 
what  a  (dad  motherly  being  she  is.** 

"^Now,  my  desu*  sir,  I  will  not  detain  yon 
kmger,"  said  the  stranger,  **you  are  at  tea,  I 
know." 

••  May  I  not  ask  you  to  join  my  little  party  1** 
said  the  clergyman ;  "  there  are  but  my  sister 
and  a  Tery  sweet  young  l&dy,  whom  we  love 
almost  as  a  child — the  cynosure  of  neighboring 
eyes,  indeed — Miss  Chariton.** 

^  What,  the  fair  lady  of  the  house  upon  the 
hUt  V*  asked  the  visitor. 

Hie  good  doctor  answered  in  the  affirmative, 
adding,  **  My  ward,  though  she  will  soon  escape 
from  tutelage.** 

The  stranger  wOIingly  accepted  the  rector*s 
ioTitation,  and  Dr.  Western  rose  to  show  him 
the  way,  but  paused  at  the  door,  and  turning 
with  a  smile  to  his  new  acquaintance^  said,  *' I 
had  forgotten  to  ask  the  name.'* 

"Oh!  Edmond  Morton,**  relied  the  young 
gentleroan,  and  the  clergyman  leading  the  way, 
they  were  soon  in  the  drawing-room,  where  Mr. 
Morton  was  introduced  first  to  Dr.  WeAtem*s 
Bister,  Mrs.  Evelyn,  and  next  to  Miss  Charlton. 
Louisa  had  now  expanded  into  the  beauty  of 
womanhood,  bat  yet  it  was  that  of  young  ma- 
tority.  The  flower  was  no  longer  in  the  bud, 
but  It  was  not  fall  blown.  She  had  inherited 
sot  only  an  her  mother*s  features,  but  her 
nother%  grace ;  the  grace  of  high  lineage,  as 
wen  as  a  fine  mind  and  lovely  person;  and 
though  her  dress  was  very  simile,  and  still 
nooming,  yet  there  was  that  look  of  birth  and 
dignily  about  her,  that  calm  repose,  which  may 
he  oeeastonally  found  in  all  classes,  but  which 
wherever  Ibond  speaks  one  character  of  heart 
and  spirit  The  rich  wavinc  brown  hair  fell 
witboat  art  hito  the  forms  that  sculpture  has 
hwed  to  give  it,  and  in  the  whole  cutting  of  the 
temres  the  eye  of  Edmond  Morton,  and  he  was 
no  meaa  yatdgo,  could  discover  scarcely  one 
flaw.  If  there  was  anything,  perhaps,  it  was  a 
want  of  animaticm  that  struck  him  at  first  asa  de- 
leet ;  but  yet  there  was  a  deep  light  in  those  soft 
and  aomewbat  sad  eyes,  which  made  him  think 
that  fte  whole  iaee  might  become  full  of  ex- 
jpreasioa  when  the  bosom  was  moved  by  any 
powerful  emotion.  However,  be  had  seen 
many  a  very  lovdy  girl  before  that,  and  was  not 
ytry  easily  to  be  captivated.  His  was  too  gen- 
Hemanly  a  spirit,  also,  to  examine  the  person 
of  a  lady  as  he  would  have  eriticised  a  horse ; 
and  thus  he  was  neither  so  muoh  struck  with 
Loaisa's  appearance  at  first  as  many  might  have 
heen;  nor  did  be  remark  all  the  beauty  of  her 
form  and  face  till  he  had  been  some  time  in  her 
company. 

On  her  part,  Louisa  paid  little  attention  to  his 
appearance.  He  vras  a  friend  of  Dr.  Western*s, 
and  that  was  enough  to  gain  her  favorable  con- 
sideration. Site  thought  him  a  very  good-look- 
hig  young  man  also;  and,  perhaps,  drew  some 
comparisons  between  the  tone  and  carriage  of 
the  stranger  and  those  of  the  good  folks  of  the 
neighborhuod,  rather  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
latter,  but  it  went  no  further.'  She  thought  not 
of  flirting  with  him,  or  attracting  his  attention, 
and  for  some  time,  while  he  sat  talking  with 
Mrs.  Evelyn,  entering  at  once,  with  a  peculiar 
•ort  of  HtnHAnce,  into  the  position  of  a  friend 


rather  than  a  new  acauaintance,  Louisa  remain- 
ed silent,  or  only  said  a  i^w  words  to  Dr.  Wea- 
tern.  The  good  rector,  however,  was  not  pleas- 
ed with  her  reserve :  he  was,  to  say  sooth,  some- 
what proud  of  his  fair  ward ;  he  thought  her,  in 
his  heart,  the  loveliest  and  the  best  of  girls,  and 
his  very  indignation  at  Mrs.  Charlton,  for  differ- 
ing greatly  with  him  on  that  point,  made  him 
anxious  to  have  all  the  rest  of  the  worid  upon 
his  side.  He  was  determined,  therefore,  that 
he  would  draw  her  out;  and  though  Louisa 
was,  indeed,  somewhat  sad  that  evening,  from 
various  unpleasant  things  which  had  occurred  in 
her  own  house,  yet.  Dr.  Western,  who  well 
knew  how,  soon  won  her  to  a  gay  smile,  and 
then  to  a  laugh.  He  changed  the  subject  then, 
and  spoke  of  his  parish  and  his  poor,  and  dwelt 
upon  one  or  two  of  those  scenes  of  distress 
which  every  clergyman  who  does  his  duty  must 
witness,  without  bein^  able  to  alleviate,  or,  at 
least,  not  much  :  the  dying  mother— the  repro- 
bate son — the  broken-hearted  parents — ^tbe  an^ 
guish  of  remorse ;  and  as  he  went  on,  to  Ed- 
mond Morton's  surprise,  that  cafan  and  placid 
countenance  which  he  had  thought  inanimate, 
showed  that  it  could  express  with  intense  feel- 
ing every  different  emotion  of  the  mind.  She 
forgot  herself,  too,  entirely ;  conversed  eagerly 
and  well  on  every  topic  that  was  brought  before 
her,  hnd  poured  forth  the  pure  high  foelings  of 
a  noble  and  generous  heart  in  sympathy  for 
sorrow  or  for  joy.  Towards  Morton  himself 
too,  her  reserve  died  away,  and  finding  in  him 
^tores  of  thought  and  informati<m,  snob  as  few 
Possessed  around  her,  joined  with  a  grape  and 
ease  of  demeanor  which  can  only  be  gained  by 
long  and  intimate  eommunioatton  with  the  no- 
ble and  the  high,  she  gave  herself  up  to  a  new 
charm,  and  almost  forget  the  passing  hours  till  the 
change  of  light  warned  her  that  day  was  coming 
to  a  close.  Then,  starting  up,  with  a  snnle, 
she  said,  **  I  must  away,  dear  Mrs.  Evelyn,  or  I 
shall  be  scolded  by  my  mether  for  waoderingso 
tote." 

"  Nay,  but  my  song,  Louisa— my  song,'*  cried 
Dr.  Western. 

"Oh,  it  must  be  for  another  night,"  replied 
Miss  CUkriton;  "see,  it  is  leayy  growiog 
dark.»» 

"  Well,  we  will  walk  with  yoo  up  the  vil- 
lage," said  the  rector,  **  if  Mr.  Morton  has  ao 
objection  ;  and  as  we  return  I  virill  give  him  a 
full,  true,  and  partioutor  aoooont  of  all  the  vil- 
lagers whose  houses  we  pass,  that  he  may  leant 
to  esteem  the  inhabitants  of  Mallington  properly. 

<*Ohl  pray  do  not,"  replied  Louisa;  **yoa 
are  so  severe  upon  us,  dear  friend,  that  I  fbar 
if  you  give  him  your  view  of  our  faults  and  fail- 
ings, he  will  run  away  from  the  place  to-mor- 
row morning.*' 

"Nay,  I  will  he  just,  my  dear,**  answered 
Dr.  Western ;  and  as  soon  as  Louisa*s  shawl 
and  bonnet  were  adjusted,  they  set  out  upon 
their  way. 


CHAPTER  Vn. 

Tri  rector  of  Mallington  gave  his  led  arm  to 
Louisa  Charlton,  and  Mr.  Morton  walked  on  the 
other  side  of  that  fahr  lady ;  a  shade  had  come 
over  her  face,  as  they  passed  close  to  the 
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churchyard,  and  as  the  low  cold  dwellings  of 
its  silent  tenants  met  her  sight.  It  was  not 
exactly  the  shade  of  grief,  indeed,  but  of  cahn, 
serious  thought.  The  con?ersation  of  her  new 
acquaintance  had  been  of  many  things — vari- 
ous, rich,  fanciful,  amusing;  and,  though  she 
did  not  know  or  percei?e  it,  the  deep  current 
that  lay  beneath  the  sparkling  surface  had 
tended  to  promote  reflection,  even  while  it 
seemed  only  to  excite  the  imagination.  It  had, 
of  course,  been  all  of  worldly  things ;  but  it  had 
led  the  mind  by  a  natural  and  quiet  course  to 
find  the  latent  relations  between  those  very 
worldly  things  and  the  higher,  the  more  spiritu- 
al, with  which  they  all  have  some  mysterious 
connection.  Thus  it  was  that,  though  when- 
ever Ixiuisa  Charlton  passed  within  sight  of  her 
father's  tomb  a  melancholy  feeling  of  regret 
would  steal, over  her,  Mr  thoughts  were  now 
more  grave  and  solemn  than  they  had  been  for 
long  on  a  similar  occasion,  and  that  she  felt, 
with  less  buoyancy  than  youth  is  apt  to  know, 
how  short  a  space,  how  speedy  a  close,  how 
unprofitable  a  career,  have  all  the  joys  and 
pleasures  of  existence. 

Dr.  Western  remarked  the  shadow,  but  be 
took  no  notice,  and  their  young  companion  saw 
it  also,  but  remained  silent ;  so  that  they  had 
reached  the  end  of  the  village  street  and  were 
beginning  to  walk  slowly  up  the  hill  before 
either  of  the  three  spoke. 

**  Had  we  not  better  go  by  the  field-path  ? 
said  Louisa  Charlton,  turning  to  her  guardian 


and,  I  might  almost  say,  no  society,  the  people 
for  one-half  of  their  time  have  nothing  to  do 
but  comment  on  their  neighbors.  The  resi- 
dence of  half-a-dozen  respectable  families  in  or 
near  the  village  would  speedily  work  a  great 
change  in  these  respects;  fur  idleness  is  the 
parent  of  gossip,  as  well  as  of  most  minor  vices, 
and  of  many  great  ones  also ;  but  here  the  poor 
people  have  positively  nothing  else  to  do,  and 
their  eyes  and  their  tongues,  aided  each  in  tuni 
by  imagination,  are  alternately  busy  with  their 
neighbors*  affairs  all  day  long.  See,  Louisa,** 
he  continued, ''  they  are  all  out  at  their  doors 
already,  as  if  with  a  sort  of  presentiment  they 
would  have  something  to  talk  about ;  and  now 
don't  you  see  there  is  Mrs.  Molineux,  who 
keeps  the  pie-shop,  has  gone  in  to  Mrs.  Stubbs,. 
the  pldmber  and  glazier's  wife,  to  tell  her  the 
fact  that  you  and  I  and  the  strange  gentlemaa- 
who  came  by  the  coach  are  walking  up  the  vil- 
lage together."  Then,  sinking  his  voice  to  a 
whisper,  he  added  in  Miss  Charlton's  ear,  **  Yoa 
are  given  away  already,  Louisa—the  whole  mat- 
ter is  settled  and  done  in  the  opinion  of  the  gos- 
sips of  Mallington." 

Louisa  laughed  and  colored  a  little — ^verj 
little  indeed— but  just  sufllciently  to  show  that 
she  understood  what  the  good  rector  iQeant,. 
and  felt  that  it  was  a  thing  not  quite  impos- 
sible that  she  should  marry  such  a  man  as  be 
who  was  then  walking  beside  her.  That  skittish, 
jade,  imagination,  which  will  go  galloping  hither 
and  thither  whether  the  rider  likes  it  or  not,  ia- 


it  is  SO  much  more  beautiful  and  so  mucMstantly  set  oflT  with  poor  Louisa  Charlton,  and 


quieter." 

**No,  my  dear  child,"  answered  the  old  gen- 
tleman ;  «*  that  would  be  hardly  fair,"  and  he 
smiled  as  he  spoke. 

Looisa  kioked  in  his  face  wKh  an  inquiring 
glance ;  and  Edmond  Morton  went  further,  ask- 
ing, "  How  do  you  mean — not  fair,  my  dear  sir  1" 

**  Because  I  think  it  would  almost  amount  to 
robbery,"  replied  the  good  doctor,  "  to  deprive 
the  people  of  my  parish  of  the  high  delight  they 
will  experience  in  seeing  you  and  Miss  Charl- 
ton and  myself  walking  up  the  village  together 
as  familiarly  as  if  you  had  been  living  here  for 
ten  years.  You  cannot  imagine,  sir,  what  a 
source  of  innocent  delight  this  walk  of  ours  will 
afford  to  some  hundred  of  people  in  Mallington  ; 
what  an  inexhaustible  fund  of  converaation  it 
will  supply  to  persons  who  have  nothing  else  on 
earth  to  talk  about;  what  a  diversion  it  will 
effect,  as  you  soldiers  call  it,  in  favor  of  poor 
Mrs.  Pilkin,  who  took  a  Sunday  walk  the  other 
day  with  a  gay  bachelor,  whose  banns  with  her 
fair  self  I  have  to  publish  for  the  first  time  on 
Sunday  next— but  the  people  know  nothing  of 
that,— «nd  how  you  and  I  and  Louisa,  without 
our  own  consciousness  or  any  effort  on  our 
part  but  merely  that  of  walking  up  this  hill  in- 
stead of  going  by  the  fields,  will  enliven  every 
tea-table  this  night,  will  afford  zest  and  interest 
to  the  cold  chicken  and  slice  of  ham,  even  if  we 
do  nut  make  Miss  Martin  revoke  or  Mr.  Crump 
misdeal." 

Both  Louiea  and  Mr.  Morton  smiled,  and  the 
latter  inquired,  *'  Is  it  really  such  a  gossiping 
little  place  1" 

"Just  in  proportion  to  its  idleness,"  answered 
I>r.  Western,  in  a  graver  lone ;  "  as,  indeed,  is 
always  the  case.    Being  a  place  of  no  trado, 


would  have  fain  carried  her  up  to  the  point 
of  considering  whether  Edmond  Morton  was  or 
was  not  the  sort  of  man  that  she  might  hsTd 
liked  in  the  capacity  of  a  husband.  He  was. 
handsome,  intelligent,  gentlemanly,  and  totally 
unlike  all  the  people  of  Mallington — a  great  ad- 
vantage in  the  eyes  of  Louisa  Charlton.  He 
was  very  unlike,  also,  Alfred  Latimer,  which, 
was  a  still  greater  advantage ;  but  then,  when 
she  had  got  thus  far  on  the  road  along  which 
fancy  was  hurrying  her,  she  recollected  that  she- 
had  not  known  her  companion  for  more  thaik 
two  hours,  and,  getting  quietly  down  off  her 
nag,  knowing  well  that  if  she  went  on  riding 
she  should  have  no  command  over  her  owa 
course,  she  led  imagination  back  by  the  bridle^ 
and  shut  the  stable  door. 

As  they  proceeded  on  their  way  Dr.  Western,, 
according  to  promise,  expounded  to  Edmond. 
Morton  the  character,  situation,  and  peculiari- 
ties of  the  various  inhabiunts  of  Mallington, 
whose  dwellings  they  passed,  and  he  did  it  very 
pleasantly — never  uncharitably,  nor  bitterly^ 
though  often  a  little  satirically.  The  doctor,, 
the  solicitor,  the  retired  naval  commander,  the 
old  maids  and  their  opponent,  the  new  shop* 
keeper  and  his  pretensions — from  a  humble  and 
retiring  widow  woman  of  very  limited  income, 
who  lived  in  the  last  house  at  the  bottom  of  the 
hill,  to  the  little  fat  bustling  demagogue  of  a  re- 
tired I^ndon  tradesman,  who  had  brought  dowu 
drab  gaiters  and  democracy,  the  spirit  of  oppo- 
sition to  everything,  and  an  utter  contempt  for 
the  aspirate,  to  the  new  sphere  of  Mallington — 
were  all  passed  in  review  by  the  worthy  doctor 
with  so  much  more  detail  than  Louisa  had  ever 
heard  him  use  before,  that  she  could  not  help 
thinking  that  the  rector  must  have  some  partio- 
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ilir  desire  to  gire  Mr.  Morton  a  IhU  and  cooh 
prebeanve  knowledge  of  his  parish  and  its 
parishioQers. 

As  thej  walked  up  the  bill  hot  slowly,  they 
were  passed  at  a  quick  pace  by  Mrs.  Charlton's 
maid.  Mistress  Wiqdsor,  who  was  stiU  in  as 
.great  faTor  with  her  lady  as  ever,  and  ele? ated 
to  the  rank  of  housekeeper ;  and,  to  use  a 
Tulgar  expression,  had  both  feathered  her  nest 
and  trieked  out  her  plumsge  handsomely  during 
the  three  or  four  last  years  of  Mr.  Charlton's 
life.  Though  not  so  young  as  when  first  she 
was  introduced  to  the  reader,  and  bearing  cer- 
tun  traces  of  it  in  wrinkle  and  line,  she  was 
StiU  a  very  active  woman,  and  had  lost  no  por- 
ttoQ  of  her  shrewdness.  She  was  as  keen  as 
her  mistress :  even,  perhaps,  a  little  keener, 
and  she  bad  always  made  it  a  point  of  showing 
befself  especially  respectful  towards  Miss  Charl- 
ton both  before  and  after  her  master's  death. 
U  had  been  her  common  observation  that  no- 
body oooM  tell  what  might  happen.  Now  this 
was  not  a  maxim  of  particular  application,  but 
a  wide»  broad,  philooophioal  axiom,  which  was 
the  baais  of  one-half  of  her  conclusions ;  and 
when  Mr.  Charlton  first  feU  iU  she  redoubled 
her  asteatlon  to  Louisa,  saying  to  herself, 
"No  one  can  teH  what  may  happen."  When 
Mr.  Charlton  died,  she  was  still  more  atten- 
tive, repeating  *«No  one  can  tell  what  mav 
and  when  she  heard  the  will  read, 
d  that  the  deceaaed  had  left  the 
>  bulk  of  his  property,  except  the  annuitv  to 
his  widow,  to  the  young  lady,  Mrs.  Windsor 
was  satisded  with  her  own  conduct;  and,  al- 
though she  did  think  it  stranp[e  that  Mr.  Charl- 
Um  sboiild  have  so  strictly  tied  his  daughter's 
bands  in  regard  to  her  marriage,  she  still  de- 
teimiaed  to  show  herself  devoted  to  Louisa, 
ebssrviwg  once  more  **  No  one  can  tell  what 
may  happen."  She.  had,  indeed,  taken  care  at 
the  same  time  to  give  no  just  cause  of  oflTence 
to  i|ir  Mrs.  Charlton,  but  was  quite  aa  ready  at 
all  times  to  do  everything  she  could  to  forward 
thst  Uidy'a  views  as  she  had  been  firom  the  first. 
Mrs.  Cbarlloo,  indeed,  saw  through  her— yea, 
through  and  through  her,  reader.  She  was  not 
aaerely  diaphanous,  but  quite  transparent  to  the 
eyes  of  Mrs.  Chariton ;  and  yet  that  worthy 
lady  was  not  at  all  inclined  to  let  Mrs.  Windsor 
see  that  she  bore  any  ill  yrHl  towards  her  for 
conitiag  Louisa,  even  if  she  did  feel  annoyed  at 
it,  which  I  do  not  pretend  to  say  she  did  not. 
Mrs.  CharHon  and  Mrs.  Windsor  had  known 
each  other  for  many  years.  Mrs.  Windsor  had 
aerred  Mrs.  Chariton  very  well  and  very  faith- 
laDy,  as  has  been  shown ;  and  Mrs.  Charlton  had 
every  inclination  to  pass  over  any  little  faults, 
but  not  from  gratitude ;  for  if  Mrs.  Chariton 
eoold  have  strangled  Mrs.  Windsor  with  her 
own  hands,  and  nothing  more  said  about  it, 
who  could  ten  if  she  would  not  have  done  it  ? 

As  the  respectable  abigail  now  passed  by  Dr. 
Western  and  Louisa,  she  paused,  half  turned 
roa6d,  and  dropped  a  low  curtsey,  then  resumed 
ber  quick  pace  again,  and  reached  the  house  some- 
time before  them.  As  soon  as  she  had  entered 
the  doors,  instead  of  betaking  herself  to  the 
boasekeeper*s  room,  as  she  usually  did  in  ordi- 
nary circorostancee,  she  inquired  of  one  of  the 
^  IboCmen  whether  ber  mistress  was  alone  in  the 
drawing-room ;  and  finding  that  such  was  the 
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case,  she  walked  straight  up  thither,  without 
taking  "bflr  b6nnet  or  shawL 

**  What  is  it,  Windsor  1"  demanded  the  lady 
as  soon  as  she  appeared,  speaking  in  a  querulous 
tone,  and  putting  a  pen  with  which  she  had 
been  writing  into  the  inkstand. 

*'Wby,  ma'am,  I  thought  I  would  just  teD 
you  that  Miss  Chariton  is  coming  back,"  replied 
Mrs.  Windsor. 

**  Well,  I  suppose  she  is,"  answered  her  mis- 
tress, still  crossly ;  **  it  is  time  she  should,  for 
it  is  getting  quite  dark,  I  can  hardly  see  to 
write." 

**Yes,  ma'am,"  rejoined  the  housekeeper; 
'*  but  there  is  a  gentleman  with  her  as  well  as 
Dr.  Western,  and  I  thought  yon  might  like  to 
know." 

"  A  gentleman !"  said  Mrs.  Charlton,  with  a 
greater  degree  of  intereat ;  "  what  sort  of  a 
gentleman,  Windsor!" 

**  You  can  see  him,  ma'am,  from  the  window," 
replied  Mrs.  Windsor :  **  he's  a  fine  looking 
young  man,  who  came  down  by  the  coach  to- 
night, I  heard,  and  has  put  up  at  the  inn ;  and 
he  took  the  two  rooms  there  for  a  fortnight, 
and  then  went  to  Dr.  Western's  direct." 

By  this  time  Mrs.  Chariton  reached  a  westera 
window  which  looked  down  the  hill,  and  was 
gazing  steadfastly  upon  the  group  which  was 
slowly  walking  up.  The  remaining  light  fell 
full  upon  them,  and  ahe  could  see  them  pausOv 
and  look  round  over  the  scene  below,  and  the 
l^gh  old  trees  of  the  park  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  valley,  and  the  sunset  gfow  of  the  sky 
above;  and  she  remarked  that  the  stranger 
pointed  with  his  hand,  and  seemed  to  make 
some  inquiry,  and  that  when  they  came  forward 
a|[ain  Louiaa's  fair  iiice  was  raised  towards 
him  with  a  bright  warm  amile  upon  her  lips. 

Mrs.  Charlton  smiled  too ;  but  it  was  not 
with  a  very  pleasant,  though  with  a  pleased 
expression.  It  seemed  as  if  sh*e  said  to  her-, 
aelf,  '<  That  wUl  do,"  but  yet  as  if  that  which 
was  to  be  done  was  not  very  full  of  human, 
charities.  "  Go  down,  Windsor,**  she  said, 
**  and  tell  Edward  when  Dr.  Western  comes  to 
beg  him  to  walk  in,  for  I  wish  to  speak  with 
him,  and  tho  young  gentleman  who  ia  with, 
him,  of  course.  And  hark  ye,  Windsor,  I  wish, 
you  would  find  out  who  he  is,  and  all  about, 
him  ;  for,  of  course,  I  am  very  willing  to  show 
attention  to  any  one  who  visits  Mallington,  and 
yet,  of  course,  I  must  be  careful  of  whom  I 
bring  into  Miss  Charlton*s  company;  but,  of 
course,  I  must  wish  Mr.  Latimer  to  have  acme 
more  and  some  better  society  than  he  finds 
here ;  and  of  course— but  run  down,  Windsor, 
and  tell  Edward  what  I  have  said,  for  they  are 
coming  near.** 

Mrs.  Windsor  hurried  away  with  a  grave 
face  to  do  as  she  was  bid,  but  her  grave  face 
only  lasted  to  the  back  of  the  door,  and  then  she 
murmured  to  herself,  "  as  if  I  did  not  know  V* 

The  footman  received  his  instructions  in  terme 
that  be  was  well  disciplined  to  understand,  and 
the  next  minute  the  great  bell  rang.  He  walk- 
ed with  slow  and  stately  step  to  the  door,  and 
having  opened  it  drew  back  to  let  Miss  Chari- 
ton pass,  but  as  she  shook  hands  with  Dr. 
Western,  and  wished  the  stranger  good  night, 
the  man  stepped  forward  again  and  said,  *'  VLj 
mistress,  sir,  told  me  to  say  if  yon  came,  that 
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•he  wished  to  speak  with  you  for  one  moment, 
if  you  would  have  the  kindness  to  walk  up." 

"  I  wiU  wait  for  you  here,  my  dear  sir,"  said 
Mr.  Morton;  but  Louisa,  with  color  slightly 
rising  in  her  cheek— for  she  did  not  always 
know  how  her  fair  step-mother  would  view  her 
proceedings — interposed  and  exclaimed,  *'  Oh, 
DO  ;  pray  come  in,  Mr.  Morton  ;  Mrs.  Charlton 
will  he  very  happy  to  see  you,  I  am  sure." 

"  Perhaps" — replied  the  visitor,  but  before  he 
could  conclude  his  sentence  the  rector  kindly 
laid  his  hand  on  his  arm,  saying,  **  Nay,  come 
in,  my  young  friend ;  if  Mrs.  Charlton  has  any 
matter  of  business  to  speak  of,  we  can  find  an- 
other room  in  this  house.  It  is  not  like  my 
little  rectory,  and  there  arc  plenty  of  council 
chambers." 

Edmond  Morton  could  only  bow,  and  follow 
whither  the  doctor  and  Louisa  led ;  and  in  a 
moment  after  he  \yas  formally  introduced  to 
Mrs.  Charlton.  The  fair  widow  was  all  smiles 
and  graciousness,  though,  to  say  sooth,  some 
part  of  her  youthful  grace  had  fled,  for  she  had 
become  rather  fuller  in  her  proportions  than  was 
altogether  consistent  with  exact  symmetry. 
As  she  was  not  a  very  tall  woman,  the  difTer- 
ence  of  the  breadth  in  relation  to  the  length,  as 
compared  with  what  she  had  been,  when  she 
changed  from  Latimer  to  Charlton,  was  not  to 
her  advantage — in  personal  appearance,  at 
least — and  yet  she  was  a  very  pretty  woman, 
iri$  bien  eotuervict  as  our  French  neighbors 
term  it ;  fair,  smooth-skinned,  delicate  featur- 
ed, with  nothing  that  could  indicate  a  year 
more  than  forty,  or  anything  else  than  the 
sweetest  possible  disposition,  the  most  placable 
and  considerate  mind.  She  was  delighted  to 
aee  Dr.  Western  ;  she  was  charmed  to  receive 
Mr.  Morton ;  she  was  tenderly  aflfectionate  to 
dear  Louisa.  She  was  the  pink  of  atep-moth- 
ers,  and  the  pleasanteat  of  friends.  All  that 
•he  had  to  say  to  the  rector  was  that  she  bad 
for  the  time  (^iven  op  her  intention  of  going  to 
Cheltenham,  m  consequence  of  letters  Uiat  she 
had  received  that  morning ;  and  although  Dr. 
Western  had  never  heard  of  her  porpose,  he  ez- 
inressed  himself  very  well  satisfied  that  ahe  had 
abandoned  it,  saying  that  he  was  not  fond  of 
Cheltenham,  eapecially  in  what  is  termed  the 
aeason ;  he  thought  it  a  bad  place  for  young 
men,  and  a  worse  place  for  yoang  women. 

Mrs.  Charlton  smiled  sweetly,  and  accused 
faim  of  being  too  aevere  in  his  notions ;  and 
Uien,  turning  to  Mr.  Morton,  she  inquired  if  he 
dlid  not  admire  their  quiet  little  rustic  village, 
90  beautifully  situated  amongst  its  woods  and 
fields. 

**  I  have  really  seen  very  little  of  it  as  yet, 
madam,"  replied  the  young  gentleman,  "  hav- 
ing been  here  but  a  few  hours ;  but  as  I  am  a 
.  great  lover  of  the  beauties  of  nature,  I  have  no 
doubt  that  I  shall  find  enough  to  admire." 

Mra.  Charlton  was  delighted  that  he  was  a 
lover  of  the  beauties  of  nature ;  and  declared 
that  they  would  show  him  plenty  of  the  sweet- 
est scenery  in  the  world ;  and  appealed  to  Dr. 
Western  whether  they  would  not.  She  must 
positively,  she  said,  make  a  party  to  take  him 
to  the  waterfall  up  the  glen,  and  insisted  that 
he  should  not  venture  to  visit  it  wiihuut  her 
presence,  and  ahe  ended  by  asking  the  rector, 
and  his  firiend,  and  Mrs.  Evelyn  to  dinner  the 


next  day  at  an  early  hour,  that  they  might  take 
a  walk  before  tea. 

**Hang  It  .'"thought  the  worthy  clergyman, 
"  the  widow  is  looking  for  a  third  husband  al- 
ready." But  he  did  her  great  injustice.  Mra. 
Charlton  was  no  longer  Mrs.  Latimer,  and 
though  she  always  had  her  objects,  they  were 
very  different  from  what  they  had  been,  and 
from  what  Dr.  Western  imagined.  For  him- 
self, he  accepted  her  invitation ;  hut  declined 
for  Mrs.  Evelyn,  who  never  went  out  to  dinner, 
as  Mrs.  Charlton  well  knew ;  and  Mr.  Morton 
promising  to  accompany  him,  the  two  gentle- 
men took  their  leave  just  as  the  lady  asked 
Louisa  to  ring  for  lights. 

"  Well,  my  dear  sir,  what  do  you  think  of 
my  fair  neighbor J^  asked  the  clergyman,  when 
they  were  fairly  out  of  the  house,  **  having  seen 
her  yourself,  you  will  need  no  explanation." 

"  I  think  not,"  replied  Edmond  Morton,  dryly. 
"  May  I  ask,  my  dear  sir,  if  she  is  really  that 
sweet  girl's  mother  1" 

*'  You  think  you  sec  signs  of  a  different  race 
—eh  V*  said  Dr.  Western,  with  a  smile.  *•  Very 
different,  indeed,  I  can  assure  you.  I  never 
saw  Louisa*s  mother ;  but  from  all  I  have  heard, 
she  was  very  like  her  daughter,  both  in  person 
and  mind.  I  need  not  tell  you  that  Mra.  Charl- 
ton is  not.  Nevertheless,  she  is  a  very  good 
and  respectable  woman." 

**  A  very  artificial  one,  I  should  think,"  replied 
Edmond  Morton  ;  *'  should  I  be  wrong,  my  dear 
doctor,  if  I  said  a  very  artful  one!" 

"  Nay,  nay,"  cried  the  rector, "  that  is  a  some- 
what harsh  term.  She  seems  worldly,  it  moat 
be  confessed,  and  so  far  i  believe  you  have 
judged  right,  though  how  you  have  formed  year 
opinion  in  so  short  a  time  I  cannot  tell.  It  took 
me  longer  to  form  mine." 

'*  I  have  been  all  my  life  accustomed  to  ob- 
serve small  traits,".replied  his companioa,  "and 
have  seldom  found  their  indications  fiiDaeioiia. 
I  kiiow,  indeed,  that  they  may  be  ao  used  tlto, 
that  the  habit  of  remarking  them  begets  in  oa  a 
particolar  sort  of  vanity  in  our  own  penetration, 
which  makes  us  unwilling  to  admit  that  we  are 
deceived  when  we  really  are  so.  Therefore  I 
never  allow  myself  to  act  from  the  impreaaiona 
first  received,  till  they  are  confirmed  by  further 
observation.  Yet  I  think  I  cannot  be  mistaken 
In  my  estimate  of  either  of  the  ladies  we  have 
just  left." 

"And  what  of  Louisa,  theni"  asked  Dr. 
Western. 

**  Hardly  fair,  my  dear  sir,"  rejoined  hia  com- 
panion; *'she  is  wonderfully  beautiful  wbea 
she  is  animated.  But  I  should  think  that  she 
was  a  flower  that  required  very  tender  usage ; 
and  that  she  has  not  had  it  always." 

**Yet  she  is  of  a  firm  and  high  mind,"  an- 
swered the  clergyman  eagerly;  '*I  know  not 
any  one  in  wham  such  gentleness  is  blended 
with  such  a  strong  sense  of  what  is  right." 

**  I  am  sure  it  is,"  replied  Morton ';  **  in  truth, 
my  dear  doctor,  hers  is  a  neighborhood  of  which 
one  may  well  be  afraid." 

**  You  know  she  is  an  heiress,  and  her  for- 
tune veiy  large,"  said  Dr.  Western  in  a  pecu- 
liar tone. 

"  I  have  heard  so  this  evening,"  replied  the 
young  gentleman ;  ''  but  I  once  heard  a  very 
noble  and  amiable  friend  declare  that  if  it  rained 
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h»  would  go  out  vnOk  an  ombrella ; 
and  I  hare  always  been  Tory  much  of  hie  way 
of  tlMoking."  The  rector  laughed,  bat  Mr.  Mor- 
ton, obaogtng  the  sabject,  reminded  him  that  he 
was  to  give  him  a  sight  of  some  papers ;  and  they 
both  qoifikened  their  pace  towards  the  rectoiy. 


CHAPTER  Vni. 

Thb  Misses  Martin  had  discovered  all  about 
n  i  the  Misses  Martin  had  settled  it  all  in  their 
own  mind»— they  were  mighty  minds  for  set- 
tling other  people^s  affairs;  but  when  Mrs. 
Windaor,  on  the  following  morning,  walked  into 
their  shiip,  aa  she  called  it,  *'  promiseooosl/," 
to  boy  a  piece  of  narrow  tape-Uhinking  that  if 
there  were  in  all  Malliogton  any  person  or  per- 
sons who  could  gather  the  whole  particulars  of 
Mr.  Morton*s  history,  the  Misses  Martin  must 
be  the  people— they  proved  obdurately  silent, 
notwithstanding  every  hint  and  question  she 
cookl  doTiae,  Had  she  asked  no  questions,  had 
ahe  given  no  hints  of  a  wish  to  discover  more 
uS  Mr.  Morton,  the  Misses  Martin  might  very 
poaaiUy— 6om  a  desire  to  bear  what  that  gen- 
tleoian  had  been  doin^  at  Mallington  House- 
have  proved  communicative  themselves;  but 
«•  aooo  aa  the  two  ladies  perceived  that  Mrs. 
Windsor  was  on  the  search  for  information,  they 
resolved  not  to  give  it ;  for  there  waa  war  be- 
tween Mrs.  Charlton  and  the  Misses  Martin — 
civil  war  it  might,  indeed^  be  called,  for  it  was 
Biore  real  than  apparent,  and  conducted  with 
aUpoUteAOse.  Mrs.  Chadfon  bad  triumphed 
4)ver  the  Miaaes  Blartin — she  had  married  the 
ndrwidower— she  had  aonrounded  herself  with 
wealth  and  sptendor — she  had  been  raised  into 
the  ftnt  position  in  the  society  of  the  neighbor- 
hoed,  in  BDite  of  all  the  Misses  Martins'  inuen- 
4oa  and  aJand^rs — and  ahe  had  set  up  a  rival 
ia  a  shop,  whicti  had  soon  conaigned  theirs,  if 
not  to  total  decay,  to  the  ^itary  and  solemn 
dtocleaaion  of  faded  prints  and  soiled  linens  and 
ail^Bles  of  all  kinds,  excellent  in  themselves, 
)mt  aot  attractive  to  the  eye.  These  were 
Ihings  not  to  be  forgotten  by  the  Misses  Martin, 
and,  as  I  have  said,  they  remained  obdurately 
aileat,  ahhoi^  they  had  settled  the  whole  af- 
ihirs  of  Mr.  JSdmond  Morton  an  hour  or  more 
hafoie  Mrs.  Windsor  appeared. 

But  Mrs.  Windsor  was  a  akillful  general,  and, 
hy  a  wdl^oonoeivedmanieuvre,  she  turned  their 
Hank.  There  was  a  neighbor  of  the  Misses 
Karttn  jnst  three  doors  (Sf,  He  was  a  book- 
aeller  and  stationer,  well  to  do  in  the  world— 
an  dderly  bachelor,  a  very  reapectable  man. 
He  di^red  from  the  church  of  England  in  sev- 
eral of  his  religious  notions,  and  occasionally 
preached  hia  owiv  doctrinea  himself  to  a  select 
^Mttgregation ;  but,  nevertheless,  he  was  just 
the  sort  of  maa  to  be  very  high  in  the  esteem 
of  the  Misses  Martin,  who,  though  they  belonged 
to  tbe  church  of  England,  had  no  objection  to 
marry  any  one— only  nobody  asked  them.  But 
Mr.  Sowerby  was,  as  I  have  said,  a  bachelor, 
and  he  was  fond  of  news ;  so  that  Mrs.  Wiod- 
sor,  remembering  well  that  the  Misses  Martin 
were  intbe^abit,  one  or  tbe  other,  of  running 
into  Mr.  Sowerby*s  shop  eight-and-forty  times 
each  day— that  is  to  say  once  every  quarter  of 
an  hour  while  it  was  opei^— conceived  that  ere 


the  period  of  her  visit  they  moat,  by  an  inevit- 
able necessity,  have  told  that  gentleman  all  that 
they  had  gathered  of  Mr.  Morton.  The  mo- 
ment,, therefore,  that  tbe  tape  was  bought  and 
paid  for,  she  turned  her  steps  to  Mr.  Sowerby's 
and  asked  for  some  note  paper.  The, worthy 
master  of  the  shop  was  delighted  to  see  her, 
and  began  at  once  by  telling  her  that  it  was  a 
pleasant  day,  but  warm,  very  warm.  As  Mrs. 
Windsor  had  discovered  this  interesting  fact- 
before,  she  assented  without  any  long  consider- 
ation, and  then  went  on  to  say  that  the  night 
before  had  been  very  warm  likewise.xto  which 
Mr.  Sowerby  agreed ;  but  then  Mrs.  Windsor 
proceeded  to  relate  how  warm  she  had  found  it 
as  she  walked  up  from  the  bottom  of  the  hill, 
and  ended,  "  I  declare  I  thought  I  should  have 
dropped  just  as  I  was  passing  Miss  Charlton 
and  the  young  gentleman  she  brought  up  with 
her  from  the  rectory." 

♦»WeU  now,"  cried  Mr.  Sowerby,  "that  is 
just  what  I  wanted  to  apeak  to  you  about,  Mrs. 
Windsor.  It  is  very  odd  you  should  mention 
it,  isn't  iti  Let  me  shut  the  door,"  and, 
stretching  over  tbe  counter,  be  pushed  it  to. 

"Well,"  he  said  in  continuation,  "I  aaw 
Miss  Charlton  and  the  young  gentleman  and 
Dr.  Western  go  up  the  villase  together,  for  I 
waa  standing  at  my  door,  and  I  wondered  who 
he  could  be— the  young  man  I  mean ;  but  when 
1  found  out  who  he  ia  and  all  about  him,  I  aaid 
to  myself,  saya  I,  *that  is  no  bird  for  Miss  ' 
Charlton's  money,  and  if  Mra  W^indsor  should 
chance  to  look  in,  TU  just  give  her  a  hint— it  is 
but  kind  and  neighborly.* " 

"  Vm  very  much  obliged  indeed,  Mr.  Sower- 
by," replied  the  housekeeper ;  **  I  did  not  much 
like  the  look  of  him  myseU;  and  I  said  when  I 
saw  him,  *  ha  aeems  but  a  half-and>half  sort  ot 
a  gentleman  after  all,*  but  then  I  oonld  not  say 
an^hing  ta  my  mistress,  beoanae  I  had  got  no- 
thm^to  go  upon.*' 

"  WeU,  then.  TU  tdl  yon  all  about  it,"  aaid  Mr. 
Sowerby.  "  He*a  no  more  than  an  artist,  tak^ 
my  word  for  it,  Mrs.  Windsor— and  you  know 
my  word  is  good  for  a  thouaand  pounda  at  any 
time  take  my  word  for  it  he  ia  no  more  than  aa 
artist,  going  about  tl^e  country  aketching.  "  But 
how  did  you  find  it  out  V*  naked  Mra.  Windsor ; 
**  I  know  you  are  a  aluew4  ope,  Mr.  Sowerby— 
not  easy  to  take  you  tn.^ 

Mr^  Sowerby  laugbisd  and  shook  his  head 
with  a  look  as  wise  aa  that  of  the  Athenian 
fowl,  saying,  "No,  no ;  but  I'll  tell  you  all  about 
it.  Itast  night  when  the  boy  brought  in  my  beer 
for  supper  from  the  Bagpipes,  I  asked  him  what 
was  the  name  of  the  gentleman  who  had  come 
by  the  ooach.  He  could  not  tell  a  word  about 
it,  only  that  boota  aaid  there  waa  E.M.  marked 
upon  his  umbrella.  Well,  I  could  make  nothing 
of  that  but  I  told  the  boy  to  find  out  and  let  me 
know,  and  I  gave  him  a  penny  for  himself, 
Mrs.  Windsor ;  so  this  morning — for  aold  l« 
the  key  to  everything,  Mrs.  Windsor,  gold  is  thf 
key  to  everything- he  brought  me  word  thai 
the  gentleman's  namo  is  Edmond  Morton,  fors 
letter  had  come  for  him  by  post.  Well,  tha* 
was  something  gained,  but  I  could  get  no  far 
ther,  till  just  about  an  hour  ago  in  cornea  Ma 
thilda  Martin— and  you  know  how  she  talks 
Well,  she  did  run  on  enough  to  deafen  one  ;  bu< 
she  told  me  that  their  girl,  going  across  the 
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'  park  to  cairy  a  g^wn  piece  that  the  old  house- 
keeper at  the  hall  had  bought  yesterday,  saw 
this  Mr.  Morton  in  the  park  as  early  as  seven 
o'clock  this  morning ;  and  that  when  she  came 
back,  about  half  an  hour  after,  she  chanced  upon 
him  again  sitting  under  a  tree,  with  a  large  book 
on  his  knee,  drawing  away  as  hard  as  he  could 
draw — taking  a  picture,  in  fact,  of  the  old 
place." 

''  But  many  a  gentleman  draws  now-a-days," 
answered  the  housekeeper ;  **  our  young  lady 
draws  quite  beautiful— you  would  almost  think 
they  were  real  houses  and  trees." 

"  Well,  you  shall  hear-r-you  shall  hear,  Mrs. 
Windsor,"  continued  the  stationer,  nodding  his 
head  with  the  solemnity  of  Jove,  though  the 
curls  of  his  wig  shed  no  ambrosial  odors  around. 
**  As  soon  as  I  heard  what  Mathilda  Martin  told 
me.  says  I,  *  Oh,  ho !  Edmond  Morton  !  I  think 
I  have  heard  that  name  before,*  and  reaching 
up  there  to  the  shelf  just  behind  you,  Mrs. 
Windsor,  I  took  down  that  long  book — no,  not 
that  one— the  one  with  the  blue  back,  giH,  and 
lettered — and  there  I  saw— just  look  into  the 
title — 'Sketches  in  England  and  Wales,  by 
Thomas  Morton,  R.A.*  Well,  you  know  what 
a  giddy  thing  Mathilda  Martin  is,  and  she  im- 
m^iately  fancied  that  this  young  man  must  be 
the  very  Thomas  Morton,  R.A.,  and  that  the 
boy  must  have  made  a  mistake  about  the  first 
name.  '  But,*  says  I,  *  look  at  the  date.  Miss 
Mathilda;*  and  there  it  stood,  sure  enough, 
twenty  years  ago.  Now  this  young  man  can't 
be  more  than  five-and-twenty,  I  should  think ; 
and  it  is  not  likely  he  should  publish  sketches 
in  England  and  Wales  when  he  was  five  years 
•Id,  unless  he  were  a  phenomenon.  *  No,  no. 
Miss  Martin,'  I  says,  *  he  is  that  old  Morton's 
^n— he  bad  a  son,  I  know,  and  his  name  was 
Edmond,  I  am  very  sure ;  so  you  see  he  is  fol- 
lowing his  father's  trade,  but  I  should  not  think 
he  will  make  so  good  a  hand  of  it.* " 

"  You  are  quite  right,  Mr.  Sowerby,"  replied 
Mrs.  Windsor ;  **  and  I  wiU  tell  Mrs.  Charlton 
all  about  it,  and  how  you  found  it  out,  for  I 
think  it  is  very  clever ;"  and  after  a  little  more 
gossip,  Mrs.  Windsor  left  the  shop  with  a  well- 
leased  smile,  saying  to  herself,  *'  This  will  be 
quite  the  thing,  I  fancy.** 

As  soon  as  she  reached  Mallington  House, 
she  sought  her  mistress,  who  was  in  her  dress- 
ing-room, and  reported  progress.  Mrs.  Charl- 
ton smiled  likewise,  and  drew  in  her  eyes  a 
little ;  but  the  next  moment  she  looked  grave, 
and  said,."  It  must  be  all  nonsense,  Windsor; 
I  do  not  believe  a  word  of  it.  Pray  tell  the 
people  that  I  think  it  is  ail  nonsense." 

"  I  will,  ma*am,"  replied  Mrs.  Windsor,  and 
was  going ;  but  her  mistress  called  her  back, 
and  added,  "  Make  further  inquiries,  Windsor. 
but  more  quietly,  you  understand— I  wish  to 
hear  about  it,  but  without  seeming  to  know.** 

"  Very  weU,  ma'am,**  replied  Mrs.  Windsor, 
and  she  fulfiUed  her  lady's  orders  with  due  dis- 
cretion, discovering  further  confirmation  of  Mr. 
Sowerby's  views.  But,  to  the  surprise  of  all 
Mallington,  the  more  strong  became  tlfe  pre- 
sumption that  Mr.  Morton  was  an  artist,  the 
more  marked  became  Mrs.  Charlton's  atten- 
tions towards  him  ;  and  Dr.  Western  observed. 
With  sumo  wonder,  that  l>oth  that  evening, 
during  dinner  and  afterwards,  and  on  an  excur- 


sion planned  by  the  lady  next  day,  Mrs.  Charl- 
ton threw  Louisa  almost  entirely  upon  Mr.  Mor  • 
ton,  while  she  endeavored  to  monopolize  the 
rector  to  herself,  so  that  he  mentally  inquired, 
*'  Hang  it,  the  good  lady  can't  want  to  marry  me, 
surely,"  but  Mrs.  Windsor,  knew  her  mistreae 
better,  and  watched  the  game  that  was  playing 
with  some  interest. 

Mr.  Morton  did  not  understand  it  at  all,  but 
found  it,  as  far  as  it  went,  not  at  all  unpleasant. 
With  a  lovely  girl  upon  his  arm,  in  that  very  sweet 
stage  of  acquaintanceship  when  first  impressions 
of  esteem  are  warming  into  intimacy,  where 
each  with  the  other  is  like  the  intelligent  trav- 
eler wandering  through  a  fresh  countiy,  and 
discovering  new  beauties  at  every  step,  where 
conversation  is  neither  oppressed  by  deep  feel- 
ings, nor  restrained  by  strangeness ;  but  all  the 
doors  of  thought  are  open,  and  the  heart  itself 
every  now  and  then  peeps  out  to  see  the  sunny 
world  without — it  is  a  pleasant  thing— a  very 
pleasant  thing  indeed,  to  walk  through  fair 
scenes  with  a  fair  being  like  Louisa  Charlton, 
and  to  listen  to  a  sweet  musical  voice,  and  to 
read  a  world  of  fairy  tales  in  bright  young  eyes, 
all  the  brighter  for  friendly  words  and  kind  com- 
panionship. Very  pleasant  indeed.  Bat,  per^ 
baps,  the  reader  may  ask  if  it  is  not  somewhat 
dangerous,  too ;  I  can  but  answer,  "  That  is  ts 
it  may  be." 


CHAPTER  IX. 


In  the  early  morning — and  how  sweet  early 
morning  is,  let  the  tin^  citizen  say,  who,  after 
long  months  of  weary  toil  in  the  money-getting 
places  of  the  world,  escapes  for  a  short  time  to 
taste  better  pleasures  amidst  the  works  of  the 
almighty  architect — in  the  early  morning  of  % 
summer's  day,  with  the  dew  still  upon  the  grass, 
and  the  light  wind  destined  to  die  away,  like 
youthful  graces,  in  the  sun's  meridian  light, 
Edmond  Morton  walked  out  of  the  little  inn  at 
which  he  had  taken  up  his  abode,  and  bent  his 
steps  over  the  bridge  to  the  fine  old  park  which 
I  have  noticed  in  the  commencement  of  this 
work. 

The  maids  of  the  inn  were  just  np,  and  busy, 
in  manifold  curl-papers  and  unwaged  faces, 
setting  rooms  to  rights ;  and  even  the  boots 
himself— the  most  matutinal  of  all  bipeds,  except 
chanticleer — was  not  by  any  means  sufllciently 
awakened  to  be  as  brisk  and  active  as  at  all 
ordinary  hours  he  showed  himself  Mrs.  Pluck- 
rose  was  still— I  should  say  in  the  arms  of 
Morpheus,  were  there  not  something  indecorous 
in  the  figure — but  sound  asleep ;  and  walking 
out,  with  clothes  that  had  been  brushed  arid 
boots  that  had  been  blacked  the  night  before, 
Mr.  Morton  gave  no  trouble  to,  and  attracted 
little  attention  from,  any  one  On  the  old  stone 
bridge  of  three  irregular  arches — very  irregular 
indeed  they  were,  for  each  differed  from  the 
other  in  point  of  shape  as  well  as  size — he  paus- 
ed and  gazed  for  a  minute  or  two  into  the 
stream,  on  the  bosom  of  which  numerous  dab- 
chicks  and  water  hens  were  swimming  about, 
undoubtedly  thinking  that  no  mantfiviih  a  gun 
would  feel  inclined  to  annoy  them  so  eeirly  in 
the  morning.  They  might  have  found  them- 
selves mistaken;  but  certainly  in  regard  to 
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Morton  thay  wero  in  the  right,  for  he 
Ad  not  feel  dkpoeed  to  do  them  any  harm ;  and 
they  appeared  ta  aoderitand  it  well ;  for  aa  he 
looked  orer  the  parapet  upon  the  water,  though 
they  turned  np  towards  him  the  shrewd  inquir- 
ing eye,  they  did  not  hurry  off  to  their  sedgy 
larking  places,  as  they  would  iiave  done  at  a 
Inter  hour,  nor  di?e  down  in'  eager  haste  to  es- 
cape the  anticipated  shot.  He  was  not  bloodily 
disposed,  indeed ;  and  yet  there  was  a  stout  old 
troot,  who  had  escaped  many  perils,  and  grown 
toaidermanic  balk,  to  hang,  head  against  stream, 
at  the  tail  of  a  pleasant  ripple,  that  did  move  a 
little  in  his  bosom  the  tiger  that  is  more  or  less 
in  the  hearts  of  all  men.  He  thought  it  would  be 
a  pleasant  thing  on  a  fine  May  morning  to  bring 
that  fellow  to  the  landing-place ;  but  neither  rod 
nor  line  had  he  with  him  at  thp  moment,  and 
even  if  he  had,  it  was  getting  somewhat  late  in 
the  year  to  trifle  with  trouts,  so  that  the  tyrant 
of  the  stream  would  hare  been  safe. 

Now  beaten  only  knows  what  connection 
there  was  between  the  sight  of  that  trout  and 
•o  different  a  being  as  Louisa  Charlton.  The 
mind  rarely  jumps,  howerer,  though  it  runs  up 
many  a  ladder  with  surprising  swiftness ;  and 
there  are  general  links — or,  to  pursue  the 
metaphor,  steps  of  association— between  each 
thooght  that  preaenta  itself  and  another ;  and 
tberefo/e  nndoubtedly — ^whether  it  was  that  be 
thooght  it  would  be  agreeable  to  withdraw  that 
foir  girl  from  all  that  surronnded  her,  and  carry 
her  away  with  him,  as  he  had  proposed  to  do 
with  the  troot ;  or  whether  angling  for  a  pretty 
wife  was  a  sport  he  found  pleasure  in;  or 
whether  anything  else  in  the  wide  expanse  oi 
poasibtlity  linked  the  two  together,  certain  it  is 
that  the  next  thooght  which  presented  itself  to 
his  imagination  was  Louisa  Charlton.  It  aerr- 
«d  him  all  across  the  bridge,  and  up  to  the  park 
galea,  which  lay  at  the  end  of  a  short  avenue, 
of  not  more  than  two  hundred  yards  in  length. 
But  there,  just  as  he  was  about  to  pull  the 
coGomher-shaped  handle  of  an  old  bell  that  hung 
heside  the  wrooght^iron  trellis  work,  he  paused 
and  looked  at  the  windows  of  the  lodge,  saying 
to  himaelf  **  It  is  needless  to  rouse  the  goclb  old 
dame  before  her  hour.*' 

The  dimity  curtains  were  ckwely  drawn 
waosm  the  kutice ;  and  taking  that  indication  in 
good  part,  he  walked  back  to  the  bridge  again, 
and  gazed  once  more  into  the  atream.  The 
troot  was  stUl  there,  just  where  he  left  it ;  but 
Morton  did  not  see  it  at  all,  for  he  had  now  got 
soroethiog  else  to  think  of;  and  he  went  on 
with  Louisa  Charlton  very  pleaaantly,  as  if  ho 
were  taking  a  sunny  walk  with  her  through  the 
fiury  land  ^  fancy. 

In  ahooa  ten  minutes  he  turned  round  his 
head  towards  the  gates,  and  saw  the  old  dame 
who  kept  the  lodge  open  the  casement  and  hook 
it  back — her  summer  morning's  first  task — and 
aanntering  gently  on,  be  now  rang  the  bell. 

**  Qb !  is  it  you,  sir  V*  said  the  good  lady,  who 
hM  seen  him  there  more  than  once  before,  put- 
ting ont  her  head ;  **  I  will  come  in  a  minute ;" 
ana  after  she  had  fastened  her  gown  and  put  on 
ber  pockets,  in  the  same  fashion  that  her  mother 
'  wore  them^^nd  she  was  an  old  woman— she 
came  to  the  gates  and  uok>cked  them  wiih  a 
cortaey,  saying  as  she  did  so,  **  The  other  gate 
np  the  stream  ia  alwaya  open— ay»  and  most  be 


so,  for  some  one  broke  the  look  off— a  mischiey- 
ous  young  rogue  he  must  have  been — and  ever 
since  my  lord's  death  the  bailiff  says  he  has  no 
orders." 

"  And  pray  who  is  your  lord  now,  my  good 
lady  1"  asked  Mr.  Morton. 

*'  Ay,  sir,  that  ia  hard  to  say,"  answered  Dame 
Witherton ;  **  an  old  gentleman,  I  have  heard 
tell,  of  the  name  of  Wilmot — a  parson,  it  seems, 
and  very  fond  of  money." 

**  He  ought  to  spend  some  here  to  put  the  house 
in  better  order,"  answered  Morton.  **  It  is  truly 
a  pity  to  see  so  fine  a  place  as  this  might  be.  If 
well  kept  up,  falling  into  decay." 

*'  Ay,  that  it  is,  indeed,"  answered  the  old 
woman  with  a  sigh.  *'  1  remember  it  quite  a 
different  thing ;  but  even  Edmonds,  the  park- 
keeper,  is  falling  out  of  heart.  He  can't  get 
the  workpeople  paid,  and  is  obliged  to  discharge 
them,  poor  man ;  though  it  breaks  bis  heart  to 
see  the  gravel  walks  getting  weedy,  and  the 
trees  all  straggling,  and  the  people  stealing  the 
game.  But  he  cannot  pay  men  himself— that  is 
impossible.  It  is  bad  enough  for  him,  with  a 
family,  to  live  here  without  his  own  wages ;  and 
work  night  and  day  for  people  that  don*t  say 
•Thank  you.'" 

"Quite  enough,  indeed,  and  too  much,  I 
should  suppose,"  replied  Mr.  Morton  ;  *'  but  I 
suppose  this  Edmonds  is  food  of  the  place." 

**  Ay,  that  he  is,"  answered  Dame  Witherton, 
"  it  is  all  his  delight,  sir  —  his  hobby,  aa  Dr. 
Western  calls  it — and  he  could  not  go  away  for 
hia  very  life.  Why.  I  remember  him  —  Lord 
bless  you,  sir— a  little  curly-headed  boy,  born  in 
that  very  cottage  where  he  now  lives,  for  his 
father,  poor  Tim  Edmonds,  was  park-kieper 
before  him." 

"  And  where  does  he  live,  my  good  dame," 
asked  the  visitor  at  Mallington. 

"  Bless  you,  sir— why,  don't  you  knowl"  ex- 
claimed the  lady  of  the  lodge,  as  if  every  one 
who  had  twice  entered  the  gates  of  the  park 
was  bound  to, be  as  well  aware  of  all  the  secrets 
hid  in  its  recesses  as  herself.  '*  Why,  you  have 
seen  that  pretty  houae  jiut  hidden  from  the  hall 
byahe  tall  trees  in  front.  That's  where  John 
Edmonds  lives." 

**  I  will  walk  up  and  see  him,"  answered  Mor- 
toh.  **  I  want  to  have  a  ramble  all  over  the  park 
from  one  end  to  the  other." 

"  Then  he  is  just  the  man  to  show  it  you," 
rejoined  the  old  lady ;  "  for  there  is  not  a  rabbit 
has  a  burrow  in  the  place  but  he  knows  all  the 
ins  and  outs  of  it." 

Fully  relying  upon  the  accuracy  of  her  state- 
ments, Edmund  Morton  walked  on  to  seek  out 
the  house  of  the  park-keeper,  which  he  was  not 
long  in  accomplishing,  for,  to  say  the  truth,  he 
had  not  dealt  fairly  with  the  good  old  woman, 
having  clearly  understood  before  the  conversa- 
tion began,  which  was  the  dwelling  of  Juhn  Ed- 
monds ;  but,  having  a  sort  of  cynical  belief  that 
there  is  nothing  so  pleasant  to  *'  withered  elU" 
as  to  tell  a  story  its  own  way,  he  had  let  her  go 
on — nay,  had  encouraged  her  so  to  do,  without 
giving  a  hint  uf  the  stures  of  information  be 
possessed.  Those  stores  were,  indeed,  derived 
from  no  occult  sciences  which  he  possessed, 
nor  from  secret  communications  with  any  one; 
but  having  wandered  about  ^he  park  some  days 
before,  he  had  remarked  a  nice-lookiog  tidy 
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botte,  amofDitt  the  trees,  oat  of  sight  of  the 
windows  of  the  hsll,  and  had  said  to  himself, 
*'That  most  be  the  park-keeper^s^  I  suppose." 
Thither,  however,  he  now  bent  bis  steps,  and 
at  the  end  of  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  pner- 
ceived  the  lodge  amongst  the  trees.  Eferything 
was  neat  about  it ;  and  the  evidences  of  man's 
careful  spirit  gave  the  place  a  cheerful  look, 
though  it  was  actually  somewhat  decayed,  and 
one  of  the  chimneys  had  a  strong  inclination  to 
fall.  The  door  had  no  bell,  but  as  Morton 
had  a  very  great  disinclination  to  intrude  upon 
any  one,  high  or  low,  he  knocked  before  he  en- 
tered. A  voice  said,  "  Come  in,"  and  accord- 
ingly Mr.  Morton  did  as  he  was  bid. 
'  The  interior  presented  a  scene  somewhat 
difficult  to  describe;  for  it  had  so  many  rela- 
tions with  antecedents,  to  the  feelings  of  those 
who  bore  a  part  in  it,  that  all  its  interest  lay  in 
-things  that  were  gone.  Abstracted  from  those, 
it  was  but  the  bouse  of  an  English  peasant,  at 
meal  tim-s  ^one  not  ill  to  do,  either.  At  a 
Toand  oaken  table,  in  the  midst  of  a  low-ioofed 
thick-raftered  chamber,  which  had  five  pots  of 
flowers  in  each  small-paned  casement,  were 
seated  John  Edmonds,  his  wife,  a  son  of  about 
ten  years  old,  and  a  daughter  of  somewhat  more 
than  double  that  term.  There  had  been  three 
children  between  the  two ;  but  the  sicknesses 
of  childhood  had  reduced  them  to  that  number; 
and  those  that  were  lost  had  stored  memory 
with  regrets  which  rendered  those  that  re- 
mained doubly  dear  to  the  park-keeper  and  his 
wife. 

Edmonds  himself  was  still  a  hale,  well-look- 
ing, jstout  man  of  fifty,  long  limbed  and  active, 
dothed  in  a  green  coat,  somewhat  the  worse 
for  wear,  with  yellow  buttons  adorned  with  a 
nsty  fox,  corduroy  breeches,  and  leathern  gait- 
ers ap  to  his  knees.  A  checked  handkerchief 
was  roand  his  neck,  quite  clean,  like  the  collar 
of  his  shirt,  but  with  a  hole  in  the  corner. 
There  were  other  holes  not  shown;  but  the 
time  had  been,  not  long  ago,  when  he  would  not 
have  worn  a  handkerchief  with  a  hole  in  it  on 
any  account.  His  countenance  was  somewhat 
moody  and  irritable,  neither  by  feature  nor  by 
habitual  expression,  but  by  temporary  causes ; 
hut  as  he  saw  a  stranger  it  instantly  cleared. 
His  wife  was  a  plainly  but  very  neatly  dressed 
woman,  about  three  years  younger  than  himself, 
with  considerable  traces  still  remaining  of  beau- 
ty, worn  away  by  daily  toil  and  constant  expo- 
mire  to  sun  and  wind.  The  boy  was  a  stout, 
rosy  urchin,  very  like  his  father,  with  a  merry 
Tonnd  face,  black  eyes,  Snd  curly  hair.  The 
daughter  was  one.of  those  sweet  flowers  some- 
times seen  in  cottage  windows,  which  instantly 
make  one  think  that  they  ought  to  have  some 
better  shelter  against  the  wintry  wind  and  burn- 
ing sun.  Her  features  were  fine  and  delicate ; 
her  hair  beautiful,  and  shining  like  new-spun 
aiik;  her  eyes  full  of  tender  and  confiding  light; 
her  complexion  warm  yet  soft  ;  and  her  form 
full  both  of  youthful  grace  and  womanly  con- 
tour. Small  hands,  small  feet,  small  lips,  all 
were  as  symmetrical  as  if  the  blood  of  whole 
races  of  patrichins  had  flowed  in  her  Tcins ;  and 
the  beaotifiil  shape  of  her  neck  and  throat,  the 
fine  setting-on  of  the  head,  with  the  few  natural 
curls  that  escaped  from  where  the  hair  was 
fnrned  up,  fare  a  elaatical  look  to  her  btut, 


which  might  well  caQ  the  eye  of  the  connola 
sear  to  admire,  and  wonder  how  sach  lovelineaa 
found  shelter  in  an  English  cottage.  Her  dreaa 
was  very  plain,  and  even  coarse,  but  neat  and 
clean.  The  time  had  been  when  it  had  been  a 
matter  of  fatherly  vanity  or  love,  to  deck  that 
fair  form  in  garments  more  becoming ;  but  that 
time  had  passed,  and  Lucy  Edmonds  did  not  give 
them  a  sigh.    Her  father  did,  however. 

The  fare  before  them  was  plain  but  good, 
and  though  it  had  once  been  better,  none  of 
them  cared  much  about  that ;  but  two  or  three 
of  the  lozenges  in  the  casement  had  beea 
broken,  and  were  filled  up  with  paper  neatly 
cut  and  pasted  in,  and  that  was  a  sad  eyesore 
to  the  park-keeper.  In  other  days  he  would 
have  paid  the  replacing  of  the  missing  glass 
from  his  own  pocket,  if  his  lord  had  not  done 
it ;  but  now  he  could  not  aflTord  the  expense, 
and  he  felt  the  want  of  neatness  bitterly.  At 
that  moment  he  felt  it  more  than  ever,  when 
he  beheld  a  stranger.  So  long  as  no  eyes  but 
his  own  saw  it,  he  could  away  with  it,  though 
he  often  looked  at  the  broken  panes  with  a 
rueful  countenance ;  but  that  another  eye  should 
mark  them  grieved  him,  and  he  had  recouroa 
to  a  little  artifice  to  hide  them  as  much  as 
possible. 

No  sooner  did  he  perceive  who  it  waa  that 
entered  than,  rising,  he  gave  the  young  gentle- 
man "good  morning,"  and  taking  a  bondla 
from  a  chair,  which  he  placed  for  his  Tiaitor 
with  its  back  to  the  lattice,  he  laid  the  bui^Ua 
on  the  window  sill,  Imd  returned  to  hia  aaat. 
His  wife  understood  well  enough  what  it  all 
meant,  and  while  Morton  seated  himself  firaaUy, 
and  entered  into  conversation  with  her  hos- 
band,  she  rose  quietly  and  arranged  the  thinga 
in  the  window  better  than  Edmonda  had  done 
in  his  haste,  putting  a  large  geraninov  with 
broad  round  leaves,  a  little  on  one  aide,  ao  aa 
to  cover  entirely  one  of  the  two  patefaea,  while 
the  handle  hid  the  other. 

•<  Good  morning,  Mr.  Edmonds,"  said  Mlor- 
ton,  in  reply  to  the  park-keeper's  aalatation. 
**  I  beg  your  pardon  for  breaking  in  upon  you 
at  this  hour,  but  I  am  fond  of  an  earij  walk, 
and"— 

"  Don*t  mention  it,  sir,"  said  Edmonda,  in- 
terrupting him,  but  not  rudely;  **rery  happy 
to  see  you.  Is  there^  anything  I  can  do  for 
you,  sir?  I  have  seen  you  talung  year  walk 
before  now,  and  looking  about,  f  am  always 
glad  to  see  any  one  that  takes  notice  of  the 
park ;  it  was  a  mighty  pretty  place  once,  bat 
it  is  getting  a  little  out  of  order  now,  for  want 
of  hands." 

"  Why,  I  wish,  with  your  permission,  to  walk 
all  over  it,"  answered  Mcnrton,  Hand  should 
feel  very  much  obliged  if  you  would  accompany 
me.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  are  aware 
that  there  is  some  talk  of  the  place  being  sold, 
and  a  friend  of  mine  is  thinking  of  buying  it." 

This  was  evidently  news  to  poor  Edmonds ; 
and  though,  for  a  moment,  a  good  many  viaiona 
of  a  nice  family  purchasing  the  hall,  and  of  the 
park  being  put  into  good  order  again,  and  of 
all  the  gravel  walks  being  in  trim  array,  and 
of  the  lady's  walk  being  rolled  out  twice  n 
week,  and  of  himself  being  retained  as  head 
park-keeper,  came  before  his  eyes ;  yet  he  did 
not  feel  altogether  ao  comfortable  aa  he  oaght 
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to  have  beeD»  for  there  is  more  of  the  spirit  of 
clanship  in  all  faithful  servaDts  than  we  know 
of,  and  there  was  somiething  in  the  idea  of 
MaUtngton  Hall  being  sold  oat  of  the  family 
of  MallingtoQ  that  grated  harshly  upon  his 
mind. 

**  I  did  not  know  that  it  could  be  sold,  sir/* 
he  answered,  **  but  I  have  seen  so  many  things 
I  ooTer  thought  to  see,  that  this  does  not  sur- 
prise me.  However,  sir,  I  am  quite  ready  to 
walk  with  you  this  moment.*' 

"No«  no,  finish  your  breakfast,  Mr.  Ed- 
moods,"  replied  Morton  ;  **  do  not  let  me  dis- 
turb you.  I  am  in  no  hurry  ;**  and  entering 
into  conversation  first  with  one-  and  then  with 
another,  in  a  kindly  tone,  frank,  but  not  too 
familiar,  cheerful,  but  not  jocular,  the  young 
gentleman  was  soon  upon  good  terms  with  the 
whole  family.  He  even  took  a  slice  of  brown 
bread,  just  to  keep  the  good  man  in  countenance 
while  be  concluded  his  meal,  and  munched 
sway  heartily  with  the  rest. 

In  about  five  minutes,  Edmonds  and  his  visi- 
tor were  npon  their  feet,  and  walking  out  into 
the  park«  Up  one  alley  and  down  another  the 
young  geotleiaaan  was  led,  round  the  walks, 
across  the  lees  and  lawns,  through  the  wil- 
^emess^-^ot  the  least  afraid  of  wetting  his 
Aet--to  the  obelisk  on  the  hill  behind  the 


Much  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  park-keeper, 
Mr.  MoitoQ  observed  everything  with  the  eye 
of  taste,  admired  the  natural  beauties  of  the 
flaoe,  and  again  and  again  expressed  his  regret 
at  seeing  it  ranniog  wild.  At  first  his  com- 
panioo  was  well  pleased  to  hear  his  lamenta- 
tiooaoYer  the  nei^ect ;  but  as  Morton  repeated 
them  several  times,  he  felt  as  if  there  were 
some  covert  reproach  to  himself  in  his  words, 
and  he  replied  '*  Well,  sir,  it  is  a  pity,  sorely— 
a  very  |preat  pity ;  but  I  cannot  help  it.  In  my 
lord's  time  I  haA  seven  pair  of  hands  under 
me  in  this  park,  besides  the  three  gamekeepers 
who  li^ed  outside,  and  who  used  to  do  a  turn 
now  and  tben  in  the  spring  and  summer ;  but 
now  there  is  not  a  soul  to  help  me,  and  I  myself 
have  DO  cidl  to  do  anything,  for  I  am  no  man's 
•ervaat  now;  oidy  I  can't  bear  to  see  it  all 
going  to  rain,  so  wherever  it  seems  most 
needed  I  work  away.  But  I  can't  keep  things 
t^t  altogether  any  bow,  all  by  myself." 

**  That  is  quite  impossible,"  said  the  young 
gentleman ;  **  but  yet  it  is  a  terrible  pity,  in- 
deed, to  see  so  much  pains  and  labor,  and  so 
xnneb  good  taste,  as  have  been  employed  upon 
the  piM,  altogether  thrown  away  and  lost  for 
want  of  attention.  Why,  whoever  buys  the 
property,  if  it  go  jon  at  this  rate,  will  have  to 
spend  many  bnndreds  of  pounds  to  put  it  right 
^ftin." 

**That  he  will,  sir,"  answered  Edmonds. 
**  Before  six  months  be  over  it  will  be  quite  a 
wilderness ;  for  I  must  look  out  for  something 
to  do  myself.  Here,  my  lord  has  been  dead  a 
good  bit  more  than  a  year,  and  I  have  had  but 
one  month's  wages  from  that  time.  I  cannot 
go  on  so,  sir.  All  my  earnings  are  going  fast 
anoogb,  I  can  ten  you." 

*•  Well !"  exclaimed  Morton,  as  if  in  a  sad- 
den fit  of  ei^usiasm,  '*  I  declare  I  will  not  see 
It  (aO  into  soch  a  sute.  I  will  teU  yoa  what, 
lidmoodi— I  will  lend  a  baihd." 


"ITou,  sir!"  cried  the  park-keeper,  looking^ 
at  him  with  a  smile.  *•  Lord  bless  you,  yoa 
could  do  little  enough.  Not  that  I  mean  to  say 
you  are  not  a  strong  man,  very ;  for  you  are 
just  the  sort  of  made  person  who  would  get 
through  a  good  deal,  but  ynu  have  never  been 
used  to  such  sort  of  work.  1*11  warrant." 

The  young  gentleman  laughed  merrily.  "No, 
no;  you  mistake  me.  Edmonds,"  he  said.  "I 
am  not  going  to  take  your  place  over  your 
head.  I  should  have  sai(i  I  will  lend  the  money, 
not  lend  a  hand.  Then,  if  my  friend  does  not 
buy  the  place,  why  I  suppose  1  must  have  it 
myself— that's  all." 

"  Ay,  sir ;  I  thought  there  was  something  Of 
that,"  replied  Edmonds,  shrewdly.  **  Gentle- 
men do  not  come  down  to  look  at  places  for 
other  people,  unless  they  be  auctioneers,  and 
such  like.  Well,  I  am  glad,  if  it  must  go,  that  a 
gentleman  should  have  it,  who  seems  to  like  it 
and  value  it,  and  cares  about  such  things." 

"  But  remember,  Edmonds,"  said  the  young 
gentleman,  putting  his  finger  on  his  lips,  **  not 
a  word  about  this  to  a  living  soul,  unless  it  be 
good  Dr.  Western — not  to  your  wife  or  daugh- 
ter, even ;  for  the  matter  is  not  yet  quite  settled. 
But  now  to  business,  Edmonds,"  and  he  took 
out  a  pocket-book.  "You  must  get  foar  or 
five  hands — not  more;  for  the  matter  may 
go  oflT  yet,  and  then,  you  know,  I  should  be  a 
loser." 

"  Five  good  hands,  at  twelve  shillings  a  week, 
sir,  will  make  a  strange  change  in  no  time," 
answered  the  park-keeper,  "  and  we  have  many 
a  poor  fellow  about  here  that  is  now  out  of 
work  since  my  lord  died."    . 

'*  Ay,  the  loss  of  one  wealthy  man,  in  a  place, 
like  this,  is  a  misfortune  indeed,"  said  Morton. 
"Then  there  are  your  own  wages,  Edmonds  1** 
'  "  Why,  I  used  to  have  seventy  pounds  a  year, 
and  the  house  and  garden,  sir,"  observed  the 
park-keeper, "  bat  now-—" 

"Well,  call  it  one  podnd  ten  a  week,"  re- 
joined Morton ;  "  that  will  make  four  poonds 
ten.  There  are  twenty  pounds,  which  will  pay 
all  for  the  next  month ;  and  if  I  should  be  away 
when  it  is  done,  speak  to  Dr.  Western.  Ha 
will  settle  with  yoo.  Bat  remember !  not  n 
word  to  any  one  else." 

"  No,  no,  sir ;  I  will  be  as  mum  as  a  mouse," 
replied  the  park-keeper ;  *'  but  what  am  I  to  say 
if  people  ask  me  t" 

"Oh !  merely  that  yon  have  your  orders  and 
your  money,  and  that  is  all  yoa  care  about,"  re- 
plied Morton. 

"  Well,  sir,  I  am  sore  I  am  very  much  obliged,^ 
indeed,"  said  the  man,  taking  the  money.  '^  1 
know  Dr.  Western  very  well — a  kind,  good 

fentleman  he  is.    When  my  poor  boy  WiNr 
led,  he  was  with  bim  twice  every  day— that 
he  was." 

"  He  w  a  good  man,"  answered  the  youngs 
gentleman,  "  and  he  spoke  to  me  about  yoo, 
Edmonds,  and  gave  you  a  high  character.  Bnt 
now  I  should  luce  to  see  the'  house,  if  we  can* 
manage  it  without  letting  the  folks  know  what 
it  is  for." 

"Oh!  dear,  yes,  sir,"  said  the  park-keeper* 
"that  is  easily  done,"  and  leading  the  way 
down,  he  had  soon  introduced  his  companion 
to  the  old  housekeeper,  and  the  three  walked 
over  orery  room  of  the  HaU  together 
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Here  and  there  Mr.  Morton  stopped  and  ex- 
amined everything  closely.  He  looked  at  the 
old  pictures  of  the  Mallington  family.  He  gazed 
round  the  deserted  drawing-roum  with  feelings 
which  every  one  must  have  known,  when 
standing  where  gay  multitudes  of  happy  hearts, 
long  cold,  have  once  tasted  the  bright  hours  of 
life ;  but  he  paused  long  in  the  library,  took 
down  several  books  and  examined  them,  seem- 
ing especially  interested  in  a  manuscript  vol- 
ume, which  bore  upon  its  back  "  History  of  the 
Mallington  family."    ' 

While  he  was  thus  employed,  the  house- 
Iceeper  and  Edmonds  stood  at  the  window  and 
looked  out.  Some  of  tiieir  observations  caught 
the  gentleman's  car,  and  he  suddenly  turned 
round,  when  through  the  casement  he  perceiv- 
ed a  young  man  in  a  shooiing  jacket,  crossing 
the  park,  at  a  couple  of  hundred  yards  distance. 
He  was  a  tall,  powerful,  handsome  youth,  and 
Mr.  Morton  inquired  "  Who  is  that?" 

*'  Why  that  is  Mr.  Alfred  Latimer,  sir."  an- 
swered the  park-keeper,  "the  son  of  Mrs. 
Charlton,  on  the  hill.  It's  a  pity  he  goes  on  so. 
fur  I  do  not  think  he  is  so  bod  at  heart  afler  all ; 
and  he  has  always  been  very  kind  and  civil  to 
roe  ever  since  I  looked  over  his  sliooting  a 
pheasant  or  two  when  he  was  a  boy." 

"  Ah  !  he  is  a  bad  one,"  said  the  old  house- 
keeper; "you  always  took  his  part,  Edmonds, 
but  he  is  a  bad  one,  and  you'll  find  that  out 
aome  day.  Would  you  like  to  look  at  the  kitch- 
ens, sir  1" 

•»  No,  I  thank  you,"  replied  Morton  ;  **  now 
Mr.  Edmonds,  I  will  go  ;"  and  walking  out  with 
liis  guide  he  took  leave  of  him,  adding,  ere  they 
]»arted,  **I  could  wish  the  house  taken  better 
care  of.  They  seem  to  have  i>een  cutting  ofT 
the  leaden  pipes  at  the  cornens." 

"  Ay,  that  was  done  by  a  pack  of  blackguards, 
last  winter,"  answered  Edmonds. 

"They  will  commit  further  depredations  if 
they  be  not  checked,"  replied  Morton.  **  I  wish 
we  could  have  the  place  better  protected,  for  I 
am  likely  to  tako  it  just  as  it  stands  ;  but  wc 
will  think  of  that  hereafter.— Good  day." 
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iifSTBAD  of  turning  his  steps  to  his  own  house, 
Edmonds,  the  head  park-keeper,  who  had  in 
.former  days  not  only  acted  in  that  capacity  but 
as  head  gamekeeper  also ;  and  had,  moreover, 
superintended  the  arrangement  of  the  gardens 
— for  he  was  a  sort  of  Gilpin  in  low  life — stood 
upon  the  terrace  before  the  house  for  some 
minutes,  as  if  he  were  enjoying  the  beauties  of 
the  prospect.  The  housekeeper,  too,  remained 
at  the  door  without  closing  it,  looking  after  Mr. 
Morton  as  he  walked  away.  Now,  it  is  a  very 
difficult  thing  to  be  looked  at  as  one  walks  away 
gracefully.  If  we  are  conscious  that  people  are 
staring  at  our  backs,  the  slightest  portion  of 
vanity  in  the  world  will  lift  us  up  on  our  toes 
with  a  spring ;  the  slightest  portion  of  pride  will 
make  our  shoulders  as  stifl*  as  a  board ;  the 
slightest  portion  ofmauvaise  hmite  will  make  us 
bend  our  heads,  and  walk  awkwardly  for  fear  of 
swaggering.  But  Morton,  whether  bo  was 
unaware  that  any  one  was  gazing  after  him, 


or  whether  he  was  neither  Tain,  proud,  nor 
bashful,  went  on  with  quiet  ease  ;  and  Mrs. 
Cbalke,  the  housekeeper,  admired  his  back  veiy 
much. 

"  That's  a  gentleman,  whoever  he  is,  Ed- 
monds," she  said  at  length,  after  having  passed 
about  two  minutes  in  contemp^ition. 

Edmonds  started  and  turned  round ;  but  he 
agreed  heartily  in  her  commendation,  saying, 
"  Yes,  that  he  is,  indeed,  Mrs.  Chalke ;  we  bel- 
dom  see  such  a  one  in  these  parts." 

"  I  wonder  who  he  is,"  rejoined  the  old  lady; 
**do  you  know,  Edmonds  V 

*'No,  that  I  don't,"  answered  the  park- 
keeper.  "  Now  I  think  of  it,  I  did  not  even 
recollect  to  ask  his  name.  But  Dr.  Western 
knows,  Mrs.  Chalke  ;  for  he  talked  a  good  deal 
about  the  rector,  and  said  he  was  an  excellent 
man."  * 

*'  And  so  he  is."  replied  the  good  old  lady  ; 
but — "  and  the  old  lady  went  on  to  communi- 
cate to  Edmonds  all  her  fears  and  apprehen- 
sions regarding  her  stay  at  Mallington  Hall  with 
none  but  one  housemaid,  whom  she  was  obliged 
to  keep  herself  *•  I  declare,"  she  said,  ••  that 
whatever  comes  of  it,  I  won't  stay  another 
winter  here  in  this  way.  I  am  sure  I  was  well 
nigh  frightened  out  of  my  life  last  winter  ;  and 
if  the  people  who  cut  off  the  pipes  and  tried  to 
find  a  way  in  at  the  back  door  had  known  that 
there  was  such  a  quantity  of  plate  in  the  honse, 
they  would  have  broken  in  to  a  certainty ;  that 
they  would.  But  they  all  think  that  my  lord 
took  the  plate  to  London  with  him  the  last  time 
he  was  down  ;  and  so  he  did  take  the  plateau, 
and  t4ie  two  great  soup  tureens,  and  one  set  of 
dishes ;  hut,  nevertheless,  there's  enough  here 
in  the  plate-room  to  tempt  those  vagabonds 
down  at  the  Clove  Tree,  and  if  they  were  to 
find  it  out  I  should  be  a  dead  woman. 

"  Well,  before  the  long  nights  come,"  said 
Edmonds,  "  I  will  think  what  can  be  done,  and 
if  we  can*t  manage  belter,  I  will  come  up  here 
and  sleep  myself  But  I  must  go  away  now, 
Mrs.  Chalke,  for  I  want  to  speak  with  Black- 
more  about  the  garden.  Something  must  be 
done  to  get  it  in  order,  that's  clear.  Why,  it's 
quite  a  wilderness." 

"  Ay,  that  it  is,"  answered  Mrs.  Chalke,  "  but 
who  is  to  pay  for  doing  it,  Edmonds!" 

"Why,  I  don't  know,"  answered  Edmonds, 
"  but  I  dare  say  some  one  will,  if  it's  done. 
Whoever  the  place  comes  to  ought.  Good  day, 
Mrs.  Chalke,"  and  he  walked  away. 

Taking  his  way  through  the  park  towards  the 
gate  which,  as  the  old  lady  at  the  lodge  had 
said,  always  stood  open,  he  went  leisurely  on, 
meditating  with  no  little  satisfaction  upon  tho 
events  of  the  morning.  He  had  by  this  time 
become  recojicilcd  to  the  idea  of*  Mallington 
Park  going  out  of  tho  family,  and  visions  of  a 
thousand  pleasant  changes,  under  the  auspices 
of  Mr.  Morton,  presented  themselves  to  his 
unagination  by  tho  way.  When  he  was  about 
two-thirds  through  the  park,  he  caught  a  glimpse 
of  the  very  man  ho  was  thinkmg  of,  seated  at 
the  foot  of  a  tree,  employed  with  Ins  paper  and 
pencil  rn  sketching  the  bridge,  which  was  )ust 
seen  spanning  tho  river  through  an  o|)€ning  ia 
the  trees,  with  the  village  of  Mallington  well 
massed  against  the  hill  rising  up  beyond.  Ed- 
monds paused  to  look  at  him  for  a  moment ; 
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Imt,  though  he  was  within  two  or  three  hun- 
ilred  yards,  he  did  not  think  tt  to  approach, 
notwithstanding  several  questions  which  had 
SDggested  themselTes  to  his  mind,  and  which 
he  mnch  wished  to  put  to  his  new  acqoaint- 
aDce. 

**He  takes  a  mighty  delight  in  the  place, 
sorelj,**  said  the  park-keeper  to  himself;  **  I 
should  like  to  be  able  to  draw  in  that  way.  It 
-would  be  so  nice  to  have  the  house  all  hung 
^with  pictures  of  the  park.  Why,  there's  Mr. 
Latimer  coming  op  to  him.  I  hope  he  won't 
lie  saucy,  for  he's  just  as  likely  to  say  an  un- 
ciTil  thing  as  a  civil  one— no,  he  seems  to  be 
polite  enough.  He's  talking  to  him  about  his 
drawing,  I  dare  say.  Ay,  there  now,  he's  look- 
ing at  itf"  ahd  a  moment  after  Morton  rose, 
put  the  sketch-book  in  his  pocket,  and  walked 
away  with  AUred  Latimer,  at  an  easy  and 
aauoiering  pace.  In  the  meanwhile  the  park- 
keeper  pursued  his  way,  passed  through  the 
^te,  and,  following  the  road  which  ran  from 
Ihe  bridge,  along  the  stream  under  the  park 
-wbU,  re^ed,  at  the  distance  of  about  a  quarter 
•of  a  mile,  a  small  cottage  built  upon  the  bank  of 
the  rtrer,  with  a  little  garden  round  it,  occupy- 
ing the  whole  space  between  the  highway  and 
the  water.  It  was  neatly  and  beautifully  kept, 
for  Blaekmore,  the  gardener,  after  quitting  the 
aenrice  of  Mr.  Charlton,  many  years  before, 
under  circumstances  which  the  reader  may 
recollect,  had  soon  found  another  place ;  but  at 
the  end  of  two  years  had  fallen  from  a  tree  and 
hroken  his  thigh,  which  threw  him  for  many 
months  out  of  employinent.  He  had  then, 
neaily  crippled  by  the  accident,  devoted  himself 
to  the  cultivation  of  this  little  piece  of  ground, 
and  made  a  scanty  livelihood  by  selling  the  pro- 
duce at  MaUington.  He  always  found  a  ready 
market,  indeed,  for  what  he  could  produce,  for 
he  was  the  moat  scientific  gardener  in  the 
neighborhood,  but  still  his  means  were  too 
limited  to  allow  of  any  great  sale,  and  to  keep 
the  wolf  from«  the  door  was  all  that  he  could 
seoomplifllL  Another  great  misfortune  had 
befallen  him.  His  son  had  proved  wild,  in- 
IraetaMe,  and  idle ;  and  the  abilities  which  had 
onee  miuie  his  father's  heart  glad,  had,  by  in- 
ducing an  overweening  self-conceit,  proved  a 
bane  instead  of  a  blessing.  At  aknost  any  hour 
<i{  the  da^,  from  sunrise  to  sunset,  Blaekmore 
was  to  be  met  with  in  his  garden,  and  there 
Edmonds  now  found  him  laboring  away,  in  his 
<»nllnary  working  dress,  with  a  sad  and  thought- 
ful countenance. 

*'WelJ,  Bhickmore,"  said  the  park-keeper, 
sfter  the  usual  country  salutatiohs,  '*  I  think  I 
have  got  some  good  news  for  you." 

**  Indeed  !'*  said  Blaekmore  looking  up.  *'  I 
rtiall  be  very  glad  to  hear  them,  Mr.  £dmon()9, 
for  I  haTO  got  some'  bad  news  for  you,  and  for 
every  one  else  in  the  neighborhood." 

«*  Ay !  what  is  that  V*  demanded  Edmonds. 
**  I  was  in  hopes  it  was  going  to  turn  out  a 
lucky  day.*' 

<•  There's  but  little  luck  for  me,  any  how," 
answered  Blaekmore ;  *<  but  my  news  is  that 
Master  Alfred  has  come  back  a^in." 

•'Pooh!  is  that  alii"  exclaimed  the  park- 

ineper.     '*  Ton  are  too  harsh  with  that  lad, 

Btoekmore.^Ho's  not  a  bad  youth  at  bottom. 

Bit  molfaer  has  spoilt  him,  that's  all    He  will 
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soon  sow  his  wild  oats,  and  turn  out  better  than 
you  think." 

"  He's  a  bad-hearted  young  villain,"  answered 
Blaekmore  sternly.  "  He  was  bad  as  a  boy,  is 
bad  as  a  youth,  and  will  be  bad  as  a  man- 
There's  no  good  in  him,  Mr.  Edmonds.  He's 
as  vain  and  conceited  as  he's  vicious  and  vio- 
lent, and  that's  what  makes  him  like  to  asso- 
ciate with  people  below  himself;  because  peo- 
ple of  his  own  station  in  life  won't  let  him  lead 
or  bully,  or  have  all  his  own  way.  It  is  be- 
cause he  wishes  to  be  flattered  and  made  a 
miracle  of,  and  be  cock  of  the  walk,  that  makes 
him  keep  company  with  such  folks  as  my  son 
and  Billy  Maltby,  and  others  like  them.  I  could 
forgive  and  forget  all  that  he  did  when  he  was 
a  boy,  and  all  that  his  mother  did  too,  but 
I  can't  forgive  his  having  corrupted  my  lad 
John,  and  made  a  drunken,  idle  vagabond  of 
him." 

"  Well,  perhaps,  he  will  behave  better  now,'» 
said  Edmonds.  **  He  has  been  away  for  five 
Inonths,  and  may  have  improved." 

** Improved!"  said  Blaekmore,  in  a  sullen 
tone.  *'  He'll  never  improve.  What  was  the 
first  thing  he  did  when  be  came  back  1  Why, 
instead  of  going  to  his  mother's  house,  like  any 
other  gentleman,  he  went  down  to  the  Clove 
Tree,  and  there  he  sat  drinking  and  playing 
dice  till  two  o'clock,  this  morning,  so  my  good 
woman  tells  me.  Poor  thing !  he's  helped  to 
break  her  heart,  however,  for  our  boy  would 
never  have  gone  on  so  if  it  had  not  been  for 
him ;  and  there  he  sat  winning  money  from 
one  or  two ;  but  losing  it  preciously  to  Bill 
Maltby,  and,  I  dare  say,  not  very  fairly  either. 
Then  he  went  back  to  the  ion  to  s)eep,  but 
Mrs.  Pluckrose  had  had  the  house  shut  up,  and 
would  not  have  her  people  let  him  in,  so  he 
was  forced  to  go  home,  I  suppose,  though  they 
say  he  swore  at  his  mother  like  a  graceless 
young  villain,  and  damned  her,  I  know  not 
how  many  times,  before  the  whole  of  the  raflf 
of  the  Clove  Tree,  because  be  said  she  had 
grown  stingy,  and  would  not  give  him  enough 
to  keep  hiqi  like  a  gentleman,  or  pay  his 
debts." 

*'  That's  bad—that's  very  bad !"  said  Edmonds. 
*'  Howevei,  Blaekmore,  there's  no  use  of  talking 
about  him ;  I  shall  give  him  a  lecture  when  I 
see  him,  and  he  always  listens  quietly  enough 
to  what  I  say.  What  I  have  to  tell  you  is, 
that  I  have  got  orders  at  last  from  some  one,  I 
don't  know  who— but  as  the  money  came  with 
them,  that's  all  I  have  to  care  for — to  put  the 
park  in  order,  and  I  dare  say  the  garden  is 
meant  too.  Now,  as  poor  old  Wilkinson,  our 
head  man,  died  of  his  cough,  last  winter,  I 
don't  see  why  you  shouldn't  come  op,  and  see 
to  getting  the  garden  to  rights  with  any  help 
you  can  have.  Then,  being  on  the  spot,  you 
know,  you  will  have  a  chance  of  the  place  when 
whoever  has  the  hall  comes  down." 

Blaekmore  held  out  his  hand  to  him  with  a 
glad  smile,  exclaiming,  **Now  that's  kind  of 
you,  Mr.  Edmonds — that's  very  kind  of  you, 
it's  just  like  you,  and  I'll  be  very  ghid  of  the 
job,  whether  it  goes  on  or  not ;  for  nothing  is 
doing  so  well  as  it  used  to  do,  and  that  boy 
will  be  the  ruin  of  me,  as  well  as  break  my 
heart— that  he  has  done  well  nigh  already. 
Oh !  Mr.  Edmondsi  if  any  one  had  told  me  of 
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him  that  I  was  so  proud  of—when  I  used  to 
think,  because  he  could  do  an>thing  almost  he 
turned  his  hand  to,  and  was  more  like  a  gentle- 
xnan*s  son  than  a  gardener's,  that  ho  might  one 
day  be  a  great  man  and  roako  his  fortune — if 
^ny  one  had  told  me  that  he  would  one  day  bo 
an  idle,  worthless  vagabond,  I  would  have  little 
believed  it." 

«  We  should  never  try  to  make  our  children 
gentlemen,  Blackmore,"  said  the  park-keeper. 
**  It's  a  great  mistake.  It^s  only  grailing  a 
twig  on  a  stock  that  won*t  bear  it.  If  there's 
anything  really  above  the  mark  in  them  it  will 
come  out  without  our  help." 

"  Ah !  it  was  all  that  Alfred  Latimer,"  said 
the  poor  gardener ;  "he  ruined  him.  When  first 
he  used  to  take  the  boy  out  rabbit  shooting  on 
the  common,  I  used  not  to  like  it ;  but  I  little 
thought  what  it  would  come  to.  I  remember 
well  enough  when  he  and  I  had  the  quarrel 
about  tiio  melon  beds  up  at  Mallington  House, 
and  I  took  him  in  by  the  arm,  and  his  mother 
took  his  part — ^though  the  good  old  gentleman 
took  mine,  and  found  him  out  in  all  his  lies — 
he  said  he  would  be  revenged  some  day — and 
revenged  he  has  been,  indeed :  but  here  comes 
John  and  Bill  Maltby,  I  shan't  say  much  to  him, 
for  if  I  do  I  may  say  more  than  I  intend  ;"  and 
once  more  shaking  the  park-keeper  by  the  hand, 
he  walked  into  the  house. 

**  ru  say  something  to  the  young  scamp,  how- 
ever," said  Edmonds  to  himself  as  the  gardener 
retreated ;  and,  waiting  calmly  at  the  little 
wicket  of  the  garden,  he  watched  John  Black- 
more  and  his  .companion  sauntering  leisurely 
up  with  a  grave  fixed  look  that  neither  of  them 
seemed  particularly  to  like. 

The  first  was  a  young  man  of  about  nineteen, 
with  an  air  of  vulgar  finery  about  him,  which 
was  anything  but  prepossessing.  He  wore  his 
light  whiskers  long  and  curling,  with  a  good 
deal  of  shirt  collar,  not  very  clean,  and  round 
his  neck  a  blue  satin  handkerchief  fastened  in 
front  with  a  coarse  paste  pin.  His  waistcoat 
was  of  divers  colors,  and  displayed  to  the  best 
advantage  a  gilt  guard  chain,  not  very  new. 
His  trousers  were  loose  and  somewhat  too 
long  for  their  wearer,  draggled  and  dirty  about 
the  heels ;  and  his  coat,  in  the  extreme  of  a  past 
fashion,  was  of  a  color  too  light  not  to  display 
more  signs  of  age  than  were  even  afforded  by 
the  antiquity  of  the  cut. 
*-  The  other  man  was  of  a  very  different  aspect. 
He  was,  perhaps,  two  or  three  and  twenty  years 
of  age,  strongly  built,  thougli  spare,  broad  in  the 
shoulders,  thin  in  the  fianks,  long  in  tlic  limbs. 
His  head  was  small  and  round  as  a  ball,  his  hair 
cut  short,  but  the  portion  which  was  wanting 
on  the  cranium,  was  made  up  by  the  supera- 
bundance upon  the  cheek  and  under  the  chin, 
where  the  whole  exuberant  growth  was  amply 
displayed  by  the  turning  down  of  the  shirt  col- 
lar over  a  thin  black  neckerchief,  loosely  tied 
round  the  neck.  His  features  were  small  and 
generally  well  cut,  the  nose  somewhat  too  short, 
and  the  underlip  too  thick.  The  quick,  keen, 
gray  eyes,  under  an  overhanging  brow,  were 
bright  and  clear,  and  the  chin  prominent  but 
well  rounded.  His  air  was  free  and  bold ;  and 
there  was  a  look  of  decision  and  indifferent  im- 
pudence about  his  whole  aspect,  which  was  only 
caotndjcted  by  the  sharp  and  inquisitive  glance 


of  the  eye  that  seemed  to  mark  everything 
fell  upon,  as  if  with  a  consciousness  of  dang^^; 
His  dress  was  plainer  than  that  of  his  compas.  n- 
ion,  but  yet  fresher,  and  of  a  more  suitak:^^ 
character,  consisting  of  a  round  jacket  of  dakwk 
cloth,  a  light  colored  waistcoat  buttoned  only   mb 
one  hole,  a  pair  of  gray  trousers,  veij  whAtd 
stockings  and  shoes  cut  low  in  the  quarter  \ilu 
those  generally  worn  by  sailors.    Indred,  his 
whole  appearance  had  somewhat  of  a  nautical 
air,  and  he  only  wanted  the  corkscrew  curls  of 
hair  on  each  cheek,  and  the  peculiar  walk,  ts 
pass  at  first  sight  for  a  seaman  well  to  do  ii 
life. 

Edmonds,  as  I  have  said,  eyed  them  sterntj 
as  they  came  forward,  and  his  fixed  gaze  was 
not  pleasant  to  either  party ;  but  the  youngs 
of  the  two  felt  it  most,  and  he  look-ed  down  upon 
the  ground,  while  the  other  returned  the  stare 
unabashed,  though  he  whispered  a  word  to  bis 
companion  with  a  smile  curling  his  lip,  as  if  in 
contempt  of  the  good  park-keeper. 

The  latter,  however,  was  not  a  man  to  be 
checked  by  either  looks  or  speeches  in  any 
course  he  might  think  fit  to  pursue,  and  his  eye 
never  winked  after  it  had  once  settled  upoa 
John  Blackmore  and  his  companion,  and  when 
they  came  near  he  said  at  once  "  Well,  John, 
the  same  courses  I  find — what  will  come  of  it, 
think  you!" 

"  What  should  come  of  it,  Mr.  Edmonds  V 
asked  the  youth. 

"Dishonesty,  beggary,  wickedness,  and  the 
gallows,  I  should  think,"  replied  Edmonds. 
"Here  you  are  emptying  your  poor  father's 
pockets,  breaking  his  heart,  and  ruining'Jhim 
with  your  extravagance  and  folly ;  and  wasting^ 
your  time,  losing  your  character — if  ever  you 
had  any — and  ruining  yourself  body  and  soul 
with  a  pack  of  scamps  and  vagabonds,  wha  first 
make  a  fool  of  you  and  then  laugh  at  you,  and 
will  very  soon  kick  you  ofiTto  thieve,  beg,  or  die 
on  a  dunghill.'* 

"I  mind  my  own  affairs,  ^r.  Edmonds," 
answered  John  Blackmore ;  "  and  you  had  bet- 
ter mind  yours,  too." 

"  What  is  that,  master  keeper,  you  said  about 
scamps  and  vagabonds?"  demanded  Billy  Maltby, 
walking  a  step  or  two  closer  to  Edmonds,  with 
a  look  of  cold  daring. 

"  I  said,"  replied  the  keeper,  without  moving 
an  inch,  "  that  he  keeps  company  with  nothing 
but  such." 

"  Then  you  mean  me  amongst  the  rest,"  said 
Maltby,  in  the  same  tone. 
"  At  the  head  of  them,"  replied  Edmonds. 
"Then  take  that  for  your  pains  !'*  exclaimed 
the  other,  aiming  an  overhand  blow  at  his 
head. 

But  if  he  was  strong  and  scientific  in  the 
noble  science  of  the  ring,  the  park-keeper  was 
stronger  and  no  less  skillful ;  and,  instantly 
parrying  the  blow  with  his  left  hand,  he  return- 
ed with  the  right,  striking  his  opponent  so  hard 
on  the  eye,  that  the  surrounding  oonc  seemed 
to  crack  under  the  stroke,  and  in  an  instant  he 
was  lying  on  his  back  on  the  road.  He  \vas  lip 
in  a  second,  however,  and  springing;  s^  his  op- 
ponent with  fury,  was  knocked  down  again  be- 
foro  he  could  plant  a  blow.  Old  Blackmore 
rushed  out  of  his  house  at  the  sound  of  conten- 
tion ;  a  stout  fellow,  who  had  been  one  of  the 
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mideir-keepeTs,  ran  up  from  a  cottage  hard  by ; 
and  Maliby,  with  a  forious  oath,  palled  off  his 
eoat,  called  for  a  ring»  and  challenged  Edmonds 
to  fight  it  out  on  the  spot.  The  park-keeper 
hesitated  for  an  instant,  for  the  boll-dog  spirit 
t>f  John  Boll  was  strong  within  him ;  bat,  after 
a  brief  consideration,  he  said, "  No,  I  won't — Pm 
a  father  of  a  family,  my  lad,  and  hare  giTcn 
over  such  tricks  ;  bat  Pll  tell  you  what  I  will 
do :  If  ever  yon  are  saacy  to  me  again,  or  if 
ever  I  fuid  you  larking  aboot  the  park  or  in  the 
borers,  I  will  give  yoa  such  a  hiding  as  will 
save  some  one  a  deal  of  trouble ;  so  take  care 
«f  yourself,  that's  all ;  for  yoa've  had  a  taste, 
and  only  a  taste :  but  you  shall  have  as  much  as 
you  ean  carry  the  next  time.  Come  along  with 
me,  Wilson,  Tve  something  to  say  to  you,"  and 
he  walked  away.withthe  under-keeper,  turning  a 
4taf  ear  to  the  taants  ^d  insnlts  which  Billy 
If  altby  judged  it  expedient  to  pour  upon  him. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

I  MvsT  now  beg  the  reader  to  pat  on  his  hat 
— far  it  is  yet  the  early  morning,  and  walking 
onder  ftrest  trees  before  the  dew  has  risen 
with  an  nocovered  head  is  not  sane— and  to 
step 'back  vrith  me  to  the  spot  where  Mr.  Ed- 
mond  Morton  sat  under  a  tree — it  was  an  im- 
jiradant  proceeding — sketching  the  bridge.  I 
wonder  how  he  coakl  be  so  silly ;  but  poets,  and 
painters,  and  sportsmen,  are  always  very  fool- 
ish, and  are  as  fond  of  **  brushing  the  morning 
•dew,"  as  they  call  it,  as  a  deer,  forgetting  that 
their  shoes  are  not  homy  ones  of  natare*s  pro- 
Tiding,  bat  of  very  penetrable  leather.  How- 
ever, there  he  sat  sketching,  till,  taming  his 
eyes  a  little  to  the  right,  in  tbe  direction  where 
the  keeper's  bouse  lay  in  its  little  glen,  hidden 
by  the  trees,  he  beheld  Alfred  Latimer  conning, 
with  a  quick  and  harried  pace,  towards  the  spot 
where  be  had  placed  himself. 

Now,  like  many  other  men,  who  have  an 
overweening  opinion  of  their  own  merits,  Alfred 
Latimer  was  sby  of  people  at  all  in  his  own 
atatioo  of  liie.  His  class  is  a  very  common 
one,  where  pride  and  vanity  are  mingled  to- 
gether in  sach  portions  as  to  exacerbate  each 
other,  and  where  the  opinion  of  our  own  merits 
is  not  of  that  calm  and  comfortable  kind  which 
Tenders  us  perfectly  sure  that  every  man  of 
menae  will  esteem  and  appreciate  os  as  we  do 
ourselves ;  but,  on  tbe  contrary,  is  of  the  irri- 
table and  suspicious  kind,  which  leads  us  to 
iear  that  our  qualities  will  not  be  so  readily 
TBoo^ised  as  we  think  they  ought  to  be,  and 
consequently  to  seek  such  society  alone  as  will 
receive  any  adventitious  circumstances  of  rank 
or  weabh  as  sure  claims  to  admiration  and 
respect.  He  would  not  have  thought  of  speak- 
ing to  Mr.  Morton  first  for  the  world ;  that 
,  gentlemapi'e  drera  and  appearance;  and  the  bigh- 
tNred  ^  about  him,  would  have  been  an  impass- 
able iiarrier  against  such  a  proceeding.  But 
Morton  himself  bad  his  ovm  views  and  purposes ; 
and  as  be  saw  the  widow's  sod  walking  on 
-with  a  shy  glanoe  towards  him,  he  first  beckoned 
to  him ;  and,  as  Alfred  Latimer  did  not  choose 
to  see  the  sign,  he  raised  his  voice  and  called, 
tnkinf  care  not  to  rise. 


"  May  I  speak  with  yoa  for  a  moment,"  he 
said ;  and  the  young  gentleman^  with  a  quick, 
but  unwilling  step,  approached. 

"  Pray,  can  you  tell  me,"  continued  Morton, 
pointing  with  his  pencil  to  a  spot  in  the  distance, 
where,  following  the  course  of  the  valley,  the 
eye  rested  on  a  tower  which  seemed  that  of  a 
church,  and  then  to  his  sketch,  where  the  same 
object  was  represented  in  a  few  bold  light 
strokes.  "  Pray,  can  you  tell  me  wha(  is  the 
name  of  that  place  1"  and  he  adddd,  with  an 
accurate,  yet  seemingly  careless  hand,  several 
strokes  to  the  drawing. 

**  That  is  called  Steeple  MeUbrd,"  replied  the 
young  man,  looking  over  his  shoulder,  and 
set  at  once  at  ease  by  the  familiarity  of  the 
stranger. 

'*  Is  it  a  town  or  a  village  1"  asked  Morton^ 
going  on. 

"Ob,  nothing  bnt  a  little  village,"  replied 
Latimer,  still  looking  at  his  progress.  "  How 
quick  you  draw." 

**  Habit,  habit !"  answered  Morton ;  **  but  J 
think  that  will  do,"  and  be  rose. « 

**Why,  you  do  not  call  that  finished,  do 
youl"  demanded  the  young  gentleman;  *'yoa 
will  never  be  able  to  make  anything  out  of 
that." 

**0b,  yes,"  replied  Morton,  "  as  you  will  see, 
if  you  call  upon  me  in  a  day  or  two  at  tbe  inn. 
k  is  all  I  want ;  and  so  now  I  will  go  back 
again.    You  reside  here,  I  think." 

As  he  spoke  he  took  a  step  forward,  and 
Alfred  Latimer  followed  him,  while  replying 
**  Yes,  I  generally  do.  My  mother  has  a  house 
at  the  top  of  the  hill  there,  and  when  we  are 
good  friends  I  live  with  her — when  we  are  not 
I  go  away." 

**  Why  you  never  quarrel  with  your  mother, 
do  you  1"  said  Morton,  in  a  good-humored  tone. 
**  That's  a  bad  plan." 

"No,  we  don't  exactly  quarrel,^'  answered 
Alfred  Latimer;  "but  sometimes  she  does 
not  ohoose  to  give  me  money  enough,  and 
then  I  go  away,  and  that  is  sure  to  bring  her 
round." 

**  But,  perhaps,  she  cannot  afford  to  give  it  to 
yoa,"  said  Morton ;  "  she  may  not  have  it  to 
give." 

**  That  is  what  she  says,"  relied  tbe  other, 
**  but  it  is  all  an  excuse.  Why,  the  old  man 
left  her  very  well  off,  and  the  guardians  allow 
my  sister  Louisa  twelve  hundred  a  year,  and 
the  whole  of  that,  except  two  hundred  that  she 
keeps  for  her  dress,  goes  to  my  mother  for  the 
house,  so  that  she  could  let  me  have  more  if 
she  liked,  I  am  sure." 

"Perhaps  not,"  rejoined  Morton,  thought- 
fully. "  We  young  men  do  not  always  calculate 
very  accurately  what  our  parents  can  afford.  I 
recollect  when  I  was  yoar  age  thinking  it  very 
bard  to  have  no  more  than  two  hundrwl  a  year 
allowed  me  at  college ;  but  I  have  found  out 
since  that  it  was  all  my  father  could  then  af- 
ford to  allow  me,  and  more  than  was  conve- 
nient. I  know  yiour  mother,  and  her  establish- 
ment is  expensive." 

"Ay,  why  does  she  keep  up  such  a  onel" 
said  Alfred  Latimer.  "  It  is  upon  that  and  her 
dress  that  the  money  goes.  Bat  she  won't  be 
without  anything  that  she  has  a  mind  to  have, 
and  yet  griimbles  when  I  want  a  fe^  pounds. 
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Here,  she  has  had  two  or  three  dinner  parlies 
this  last  week,  and  pic-nics,  and  all  sort  of 
things,  they  tell  me,  and  yet  when  I  wrote  to 
her  to  send  me  fifly  pounds,  she  vowed  she  had 
not  got  as  much  in  the  world,  and  sent  me 
ten." 

*'  But  in  that  case  why  don't  you  apply  to 
some  other  relation  or  friend V  inquired  his 
eompanion.  **  If  tho  money  is  absolutely  ne- 
cessary to  you  to  pay  a  bill,  or  anjrthing  of 
that  kind,  I  dare  say  you  could  easily  borrow 
it." 

" Necessary  enough,  by  Jove!"  cried  young 
Lttimer,  *'  for  a  fellow  in  London  to  whom  I 
owe  a  small  sum  threatens  to  arrest  me,  so  I 
was  obliged  to  make  myself  scarce,  as  they  call 
k ;  and,  as  to  borrowing  the  money,  I  know  no 
one  who  has  got  it  to  lend.  Louisa  would  let 
me  have  it  soon  enough  if  she  had  it ;  but  she 
sent  me  all  her  last  quarter,  except  ten  pounds, 
six  weeks  ago,  and  she  will  not  have  any  more 
till  the  29th  of  September,  for  those  old  screws, 
lier  guardians,  are  as  hard  as  flint.  None  of 
my  friends  have  a  sous  to  bless  themselves  with, 
and  my  relations — a  set  of  proud  blackguards — 
take  no  notice  of  me  because  my  father  chose 
to  marry  against  their  consent— devil  fly  away 
with  them !" 

"  You  would  find  it  a  good  plan,  Mr.  Latimer," 
said  Morton,  **  to  make  friends  amongst  peofrfe 
who  can  give  you  assistance  in  whatever  way 
you  may  want  it ;  and  there  are  many  sorts  of 
assistance  much  more  important  and  valuable 
than  such  a  trifle  as  forty  or  fiAy  pounds." 

*'  Ah !  I  understand  what  you  mean,"  an- 
swered Latimer,  "to  make  acquaintance  with 

fashionable  people ;  but  they  are  all  so  d d 

stupid.  They  are  as  cold  and  dull  as  lead,  and 
up  to  no  Am ;  and  I  doubt  much  whether  they 
would  think  forty  or  flUy  pounds  such  a  trifle 
as  you  fancy,  for  they  are  stingy  enough,  I  can 
tell  you." 

"  I  have  not  found  them  so,"  replied  Morton, 
*<  and  for  my  own  part  I  am  always  willing  to 
lend  a  friend  what  he  wants,  as  far  as  my 
means  go ;  and  so,"  he  continued,  pulling  open 
the  iron  gate  of  the  park,  and  going  out  fiVst, 
•*  if  your  mother  cannot  let  you  have  the  fifty 
pounds  you  want,  I  will ;  for  she  has  been  very 
kind  nnd  courteous  to  me  since  I  have  been 
hero ;  and  I  should  like  to  make  her  any  return, 
by  assisting  her  son." 

••  Upon  my  life,  you  are  an  excellent  fellow !" 
cried  Alfred  Latimer,  who  had  not  the  slightest 
hesitation  in  regard  to  borrowing  money  wher- 
ever he  could  get  it.  "  I  will  pay  you  as  soon 
.  as  I  can ;  for  I  have  my  own  annuity,  and  in 
the  meantime  I  will  give  you  my  I  O  U." 

Morton  smiled,  but  made  no  reply,  for  his 
young  companion's  words  showed  that  he  was 
not  altogether  unaccustomed  to  the  trade  of 
borrowing,  and  confirmed  him  in  the  belief 
which  he  had  entertained  from  the  first,  that 
the  money  he  was  about  to  lend  would  never 
be  repaid;  and  yet,  strange  to  say,  he  was 
even,  perhaps,  the  more  willing  to  lend  it  on 
that  account.  "  If  I  can  obtain  a  hold  upon 
this  youth,"  he  thought,  *'  and  by  the  loss  of  a 
few  pounds,  lent  him  from  time  to  time,  render 
him  in  some  degree  bound  to  me  by  necessity, 
if  not  by  gratitude,  I  may,  perhaps,  disentangle 
Jkim  A^m  bis  }ow  and  vicious  companiona,  and 


gradually  lead  him  at  all  events  into  a  better 
way  of  life,  if  not  into  higher  and  nobler 
thoughts.    It  is  at  all  events  worth  the  while.'' 

Who  was  he  thinking  of  when  he  indulged  in 
these  meditations!  I  suspect,  dear  reader,  that 
once  more  Louisa  Charlton  had  something  to  do 
with  the  matter ;  for  certainly  Alfred  Latimer 
had  not  greatly  prepossessed  him  in  his  favor ; 
and  it  was  hardly  to  be  expected,  however 
Quixotic  might  be  his  benevolence,  that  he 
should  be  thus  studious  to  reclaim  a  dissolute 
youth  upon  tho  pure  principles  of  abstract  bene- 
volence. 

However  that  might  be,  he  walked  on,  talk- 
ing with  his  young  companion,  over  the  bridge 
into  the  little  inn  and  up  to  his  own  rooms, 
where,  taking  the  I O  U  which  the  other  offered, 
he  gave  him  ten  five  pound  notes,  much  to  La- 
timer's satisfaction.  The  borrower  was  quite 
ready  to  leave  the  lender  the  moment  he  bad 
got  the  money ;  but  Morton  detained  him  for 
nearly  an  hour,  showing  him  a  portfolio  of 
drawings,  and  engaging  him  to  talk  of  various 
subjects,  which,  as  his  heart  was  opened  by 
what  he  in^rnally  called  **his  piece  of  mar- 
velous good  luck,"  he  was  willing  enough  to 
do. 

On  most  points  he  displayed  very  gross  ig- 
norance ;  for  though  he  had  acquired  a  certain 
knowledge  of  Latin  and  Greek,  a  smattering  of 
French,  and  a  few  other  accomplishments,  all 
the  more  valuable  part  of  education  was  want- 
ing. Like  so  many  others,  he  had  acquired 
words  rather  than  ideas  —  forms  rather  than 
substance ;  he  spoke  without  understanding  — 
argued,  but  did  not  reason — and  had,  in  short, 
been  instructed,  but  not  educated.  Neverthe- 
less, Morton  gained  one  object  which  he  had  in 
view :  he  obtained,  even  by  his  short  confer- 
ence, a  great,  even  an  extraordinary  influence 
over  Alfred  Latimer's  mind.  There  was  some- 
thing in  his  conversation  which  entertained  and 
amused  the  young  man,  and  yet,  whether  he 
would  or  not,  commanded  his  respect.  It  was 
light  and  cheerful,  easy  and  flowing,  but  not  too 
familiar ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  there  flowed 
through  it  an  under-current  of  strong  good  sense 
and  high-toned  feeling,  which  never  obtruded, 
but,  always  apparent,  had  its  effect  with  gentle 
and/ persuasive  influence,  which  sent  the  youth 
away  thoughtful  and  inquiring.  He  felt,  for  the 
first  time,  perhaps,  that  there  were  other  things 
in  life  than  those  he  had  lived  for,  and  things 
also  that  were  worth  seeking;  but,  alas!  the 
education  from  infancy  to  manhood,  if  education 
it  could  be  called,  had  been  given  ;  the  tree  had 
received  its  bent,  and  it  was  never  to  be  changed 
again,  though  it  might  be  blown  about  by  any 
strong  blast  that  passed  over  it. 


CHAPTER  Xir. 

There  was  a  large  dinner  party  at  Mallington 
House,  and  the  drawing-room  was  in  the  usual 
state  in  which  drawing-rooms  are  when  all  the 
expected  company  have  arrived  and  yet  dinner 
has  not  been  announced.  It  is  a  period  of  lon( 
pauses,  and  of  gentlemen  slowly  crossing  the 
room  to  say  three  words  to  ladies  at  the  other 
side ;  and  of  sundry  other  inventions  for  making 
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I  TUD  lightly  ivlMB  l^e  is  heavy  afoot,  and 
of  ooDtrivanoee  for  not  seeming  stupid  when 
one  is  anything  but  viTsoious.  It  is  a  period 
when  eoDTereation,  properly  so  called,  is  im- 
possible. 

One  nny  talk,  one  may  speak  treason,  make 
lore,  or  c^br  marriage,  or  any  other  of  those 
things  which  people  generally  do  in  priTate 
plaoes ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  converse  when 
oae  is  in  expectation  of  being  interrupted  the 
sezt  minute.  There  was  in  the  room  a  great 
variety  of  the  huouin  animal ;  Mrs.  Charlton, 
now  certainly  growing  the  **  stout  lady,"  but 
scitl  not  ongracefbl ;  Louisa  Charlton,  looking 
as  lovely  as  one  of  those  ^eams  of  happiness 
which  sometimes  come  across  a  monotonous 
existence,  like  a  sudden  burst  of  sunshine  on  a 
chifl  hiH  side,  could  render  her  fair  face  ;  a  fox- 
hosting  country  baronet,  a  portly  man,  as  fat  in 
his  ideas  as  in  his  person ;  his  wife,  a  very  fiue 
lady  indeed,  and  all  the  finer  because  she  had 
Bot  always  been  a  fine  lady ;  their  daughter, 
who  vras  what  people  usually  call  a  sweet  in- 
teresting girl— I  can  describe  her  no  better,  for 
although  &is  book  is  written  for  posterity,  and 
it  is  very  probable  that  posterity  (if  society  im- 
proves) may  not  define  a  sweet  interesting  girl 
exactly  as  we  shouki  at  present,  yet  will  there 
BOl  be  dictionaries  of  the  dead  tongue  of  the 
BineteeDth  century  t  Besides  these  persons, 
there  were  in  the  room  a  country  gentleman, 
who  hunted  foxes  during  the  autumn  and  spring, 
and  found  the  rest  of  the  year  very  heavy  ;  his 
two  sons,  who  trod  in  their  father*s  horse's 
steps,  and  t>oth  of  whom  intended  some  day  to 
narry  Miss  Charlton.  There  was.  moreover, 
a  widow  lady  of  mature  years,  with  her  niece. 
Dr.  Western,  Mr.  Morton,  and  Alfred  Lat- 

Mrs.  Charlton  had  evidently  not  cakulated 
upon  her  son*s  appearance  when  she  invited  the 
rest  of  the  company,  for  the  persons  present, 
ineludiog  herself,  formed  the  ominous  number  of 
thirteen.  Indeed,  the  movements  of  the  worthy 
youth  were  not  always  easy  to  cateulate  upon  ; 
and  it  seemed  as  if  he  sometimes  did  violence 
to  his  own  tastes  and  propensities,  especially 
lor  the  purpose  of  preventing  people  from  know- 
ing what  he  wouki  do  next.  ^Now,  for  the  last 
two  years,  nothing  had  been  sufllcient  to  prevsil 
upon  him  to  be  present  ai  anything  like  a  formal 
dinner  party  in  Mallington  House.  It  was  an 
annoyance  to  him ;  |t  was  a  restraint.  His 
character,  half  shy,  half  haughty,  scorned  and 
hated  the  ceremonies  and  courtesies  of  life ; 
not  on  this  occasion,  as  soon  as  his  mother  in- 
formed him  that  such  a  meeting  was  to  take 
place,  he  announced  his  intention  of  being 
present,  and  was  one  of  the  first  in  the  room. 
As  soon  as  the  guests  began  to  arrive  he  seated 
oimself  by  Louisa,  and  talked  to  her  for  some 
.ime  in  a  low  tone.  Mrs.  Charlton  watched 
them  as  much  as  circumstances  would  allow, 
with  an  eye  glanced  towards  her  son  between 
every  sentence  and  every  movement ;  and  she 
saw  her  fair  step-daughter  color  deeply  at  some- 
thing he  said,  and  the  moment  after  perceived 
a  warm  smile  come  upon  Louisa's  beautitbl 
lip. 

The  next  instant  the  fox-hunter  and  his  two 
sons  were  uiAiered  in ;  and  the  graceful  mistress 
of  the  iiianston*advanced  a  step  or  two  to  meet 


the  thin  wind-cutting  elderly  man,  who  came 
forward  with  no  slight  idea  of  bis  own  impor- 
tance, and  to  welcome  his  two  family  jewels. 
As  she  passed  she  heard  Louisa  say,  in  a  low 
voice,  "  For  pity's  sake,  Alfred,  defend  me  from 
either  or  both  of  them.  I  think  they  are  the 
two  most  unpleasant  young  men  in  the  whole 
county." 

"  What  wretches  they  must  be,  then  !'*  ex- 
claimed Alfred  Latimer,  laughing  aloud  ;  **  but 
I  win  defend  you,  Louisa,"  and  the  moment  the  , 
elder  of  the  youths  approached  to  pay  his  re- 
spects to  Miss  Charlton,  her  step-brother  ad- 
dressed him  in  a  jeering  tone,  but  not  without  a 
touch  of  pride  in  his  manner,  saying  **  So,  Mr. 
Middleton,  you  broke  your  fine  horse's  back 
last  March,  I  hear." 

"  He  broke  his  own  back  and  nearty  my 
neck,"  replied  the  young  gentleman  somewhat 
nettled. 

<*  Ay,  but  it  was  all  your  own  fault,"  answer- 
ed Alfred  Latimer.  **  If  you  had  not  pulled  him 
in  when  you  found  yourself  at  the  top  of  the 
bank,  he  would  have  gone  down  as  easy  as  if  he 
had  been  treading  on  a  Turkey  carpet ;  but  he 
was  resolved  to  go,  and  you  were  afraid  to  let 
him,  and  so  between  you  he  was  killed  and  you 
half  killed." 

Louisa  Charlton  felt  somewhat  painfully  that 
it  is  at  times  a  dangerous  thing  to  trust  one's 
defence  to  a  person  on  whom  we  cannot  depend. 
She  was  mortified  at  her  companion's  rudeness, 
and  though  she  reaped  the  benefit  by  Mr.  Mid- 
dleton's  speedy  withdrawal  from  a  conversation 
so  disagreeable  to  him,  yet  she  could  not  retain 
fVom  saying  a  few  kind  and  courteous  words  to 
medicate  the  wounds  which  she  had  been  un- 
willingly art  and  part  in  inflicting  on  his^own 
particular  vanity. 

**  Well,  Louisa,  you  are  an  odd  girl !"  said 
Alfred  Latimer,  as  the  guest  moved  away. 
**  Here  you  declare  you  wish  to  be  rid  of  him, 
and  when  I  send  him  away  you  say  all  in  your 
power  to  make  him  stay — but  here  comes  the 
other  brother,  Edward,  and  there  comes  Mr. 
Morton  in  at  the  door.  On  my  life,  I  have  a 
great  mind  to  deliver  you  over  to  Ned  Middle- 
ton,  and  exclude  the  fevorite." 

Louisa  Charlton  was  silent,  but  by  no  efifort 
that  she  could  command  was  she  able  to  prevent 
the  warm  blood  from  once  more  mountmg  into 
her  cheek  at  his  words,  any  more  than  the  peach 
or  the  nectarine  can  command  its  sunny  side  not 
to  blush  under  the  sun's  rays. 

Morton  and  Edward  Middleton  advanced  al- 
most together,  and  Louisa  observed  that  Mrs. 
Charlton  whispered  a  few  words  to  the  former, ' 
which  were  merely  "  Will  you  have  the  kind- 
ness, when  we  go  to  dinner,  to  take  Louisa?" 
which  would  have  puzzled  her  more  if  she  had 
known  their  import  than  the  mere  appearance 
of  a  little  private  communication  did  in  the  ab- 
stract. He  bowed  his  head,  with  a  well-pleas- 
ed smile,  and  as  the  young  and  inexperienced 
but  clear-minded  girl,  by  a  mere  casual  glance, 
withdrawn  as  soon  as  given,  marked  his  car- 
riage as  he  crossed  the  room  towards  her,  she 
could  not  help  comparing  his  whole  appearance 
and  demeanor  with  those  around,  and  sinffling 
out  the  gentleman— that  rare  and  excellent 
thing--the  gentleman  by  feeling  and  by  habit, 
by  nature  as  well  as  education,  by  heart  as  well 
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as  by  position,  from  those  who  conTontion- 
ally  took  the  title,  but  did  not  possess  the  char- 
acter. 

Alfred  Latimer  was  in  one  of  his  happy 
moods.  His  conversation  with  Morton  in  tne 
morning,  and  the  relief  which  he  had  receiTed 
from  the  embarrassment  which  seemed  most 
pressing  at  the  time,  had  raised  his  spirits  aad 
had  given  him  confidence  in  himself;  and  not 
^  really  wanting  in  talent,  though  totally  wanting 
in  discretion,  principle,  and  self-command,  he 
proceeded  to  play  that  part  which  he  thought 
would  be  most  pleasing  to  his  new  friend  and 
to  his  mother's  step-daughter,  with  more  skill 
than  might  have  been  expected.  It  is  true  that 
he  took  a  pleasure  in  annoying  the  neighboring 
gentry,  who,  to  say  the  truth,  possessed  but 
little  to  command  his  respect,  and  who  had 
^  done  nothing  to  conciliate  his  regard.  He  had 
'no  reverence  for  anything  or  any  person,  though 
It  may  seem  a  strange  assertion  to  make  of  one 
who  generally  excluded  himself  from  society 
simply  out  of  shyness.  But  shyness  never 
proceeds  from  reverence  for  others ;  it  is  quite 
a  different  thing  from  timidity ;  and  the  ob- 
ject of  its  consideration  is  the  estimation  in 
which  we  shall  be  held  by  others,  not  the  esti- 
mation in  which  others  ought  to  be  held  by  us. 

He  kept  his  seat,  then,  by  the  side  of  Louisa 
Chsurlton  till  Morton  advanced  and  shook  hands 
with  her  in  silence,  while  Mr.  Edward  Middle- 
ton  was  saying  something  he  thought  very  fine. 
Then  rising  and  leaving  his  place  vaeant,  he 
drew  the  young  foxhunter  aside,  and  inquired 
alter  his  black  pointer  bitch,  adding  with  a 
laugh,  **  You  had  better  let  me  have  her ;  for 
you  do  not  know  how  to  hunt  her.*' 

While  he  communicated  this  pleasant  sent! 
ment  to  his  acquaintance,  Morton  took  the 
chair  he  had  lefl  vacant,  and  Louisa  gazed'  in 
his  face  earnestly  for  a  moment,  while  he  said 
a  few  words  upon  indifferent  subjects,  as  if 
there  was  something  of  more  importance  on 
which  she  would  fain  have  spoken.  She  an- 
swered somewhat  at  random,  too ;  and  Morton, 
with  easy  self-possession,  which  is  only  ac- 
quired by  much  mingling  in  the  world,  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  first  of  those  little  bustles  which 
do  enliven  occasionally  the  dull  ten  minutes  to 
give  her  the  opportunity  of  saying  anything  she 
might  think  fit. 

'*  You  seem  as  if  you  had  a  tale  to  tell.  Miss 
Charlton,"  he  said,  as  Dr.  Western  and  several 
others  moved  away  to  look  at  some  fine  draw- 
ings to  which  Mrs.  Charlton  called  their  atten- 
tion." 

**No,  indeed,"  answered  Louisa,  with  a 
warm  smile ;  **  but  I  have  heard  a  tale  which 
would  be  very  gratifying  to  me  if  I  had  not  a 
warning  to  give.  Mr.  Latimer,  who  is  my  half 
brother,  you  know — at  least  Mrs.  Charlton's 
son — has  told  me  your  great  kindness  to  him 
this  morning ;  but — but,  Mr.  Morton — I  do  not 
really  know  how  to  explain  myself" —        , 

Morton  gazed  into  her  beautiful  eyes  for  a 
moment  with  a  smile,  till  he  saw  the  color  in 


her  cheek  begin  to  grow  a  little  deeper,  and 
then  he  said  "Will 
Charlton  1" 


you  let  me  help  you.  Miss 


*  I  am  afraid  you  cannot,"  replied  Louisa, 
"  and  yet  I  think  it  but  right  to  say  that  which 
—which"— 


"Well,  let  me  try,"  rejoined  Morton.  "Yoa 
know  not  yet  how  much  of  the  seer  I  am ;  or» 
in  other  words,  how  much  insight  one  honest 
heart  has  into  another,  and  how  quickly  a  man 
of  the  world  perceives  the  circumstances  of 
those  with  whom  he  mingles.  You  would  warn 
me,  then,  my  dear  Miss  Charlton,  that  the 
money  will  never  be  repaid." 

"  No,  no,"  said  Louisa ;  "not  exactly  that ; 
for  that  I  could  insure  myself,  but  I  merely 
wished  to  hint  that  Alfred  might  trespass  upoa 
your  kindness  too  far,  and  inconsiderately  bor- 
row more  than  he  could  ever  repay.  He  is  al- 
ready much  in  debt,  I  am  sorry  to  find ;  and  I 
feared  that  you  might  be  a  loser,  perhaps,  of 
more  than" — 

Once  more  she  paused,  and  Morton  finished 
the  sentence  for  her,  saying  "  More  than  I  can 
afford.  You  will  think  me  a  strange  person- 
age. Miss  Charlton,  when  I  tell  you  that  I  lent 
this  money  with  the  full  knowledge,  or  at  least 
belief,  that  it  would  never  be  repaid ;  and  I 
should  be  quite  ready  to  lend  a  much  larger 
sum,  with  the  same  conviction,  for  the  sam* 
object." 

"Nay,  why  should  you  do  thati"  exclaimed 
Louisa  Charlton. 

The  servant  almost  at  the  same  instant  an- 
nounced that  dinner  was  on  the  table,  and  Mor> 
ton  merely  replied  in  « low  voice,  "  Do  you  not 
think  I  would  do  much  more  to  save  from  per- 
dition a  person  nearly  connected  with  one  £ 
level" 

Louisa's  hand  trembled  as  she  took  the  arm. 
which  Morton  offered,  and  her  steps  tottered  as 
he  led  her  towards  the  door.  All  the  thres 
Misters  Middleton  looked  surprised  and  of- 
fended at  the  young  stranger  taking  such  boUL 
possession  of  the  heiress,  and  the  father  asked 
his  eldest  son,  "Who  the  devil  is  that  fel- 
low t** 

"  Some  painter,  they  say,"  replied  the  heir 
apparent,  with  a  shrug  of  the  shoulders ;  and 
he  walked  forward  to  give  his  arm  to  the  baro- 
net's daughter,  the  sweet  interesting  girl,  while 
his  father  advanced  to  escort  the  baronet's 
wife. 

Poor  Louisa  Charlton!  going  down  those 
stairs  was  a  sad  agitating  journey  to  her.  At 
the  first  step  her  head  whirled,  and  her  thoughts 
were  all  in  confusion ;  at  the  second,  her  heart 
beat  so  vehemently  she  thought  she  must  have 
dropped ;  at  the  third,  she  asked  herself  if  her 
ears  had  not  deceived  her  ;  at  the  fourth, 
though  she  was  quite  certain  Morton  had 
spoken  those  words,  she  felt  sure  that  she  had 
mistaken  their  import ;  at  the  fifth,  she  recol- 
lected that  Alfred  Latimer  was  nearly  connect- 
ed with  many  persons  whom  she  did  not  know, 
and  that  Edmond  Morton  might  very  likely  love 
one  of  them  ;  at  the  sixth,  she  had  quite  settled 
the  matter  to  her  own  satisfaction,  and  though 
she  did  not  believe  one  word  of  the  hypothesis 
she  had  set  up,  and  did  believe  that  Morton 
loved  her  a  little,  and  would  have  been  very 
sorry  to  have  believed  that  he  loved  ^ny  one 
else  more,  yet,  as  it  suited  her  purpose,  and 
calmed  her  agitation  to  fancy  that  she  bad 
mistaken  him,  she  persuaded  herself  that  it  was 
so.  How  continually  we  lie  to  our  own  heart. 
Here  below,  each  individual  has  some  eight  or 
ten  millions  of  persons  to  deal*wit^— more  or 
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less  directly— and  by  the  best  statistical  tables 
of  lying  it  may  be  calculated  that,  at  least,  one 
kalf  of  those  eight  or  ten  millions  are  trying  to 
dMat  him  to  the  best  of  their  ability ;  but  the 
iggregate  amount  of  lying  practised  on  him  by 
afl  the  men  that  he  knows  or  has  to  do  with,  is 
▼ery  inferior  to  that  which  he  practises  on  him- 
self. 

By  this  art  Lcuisa  Charlton  made  herself 
qaite  comfortable  for  the  time,  and  the  last 
sleps  of  the  stairs  were  passed  calmly  and  qui- 
etly. She  had  eyen  recovered  herself  so  far 
ers  they  reached  the  dining-room  door  as  to 
say,  "  You  are  very  kind ;  but  I  fear  Alfred  is 
more  deeply  plunged  in  debts  and  difBculties 
tlum  yoo  think." 

"  Perhaps  they  may  be  made  a  means,**  an- 
swered Morton,  "  of  rescuing  him  from  worse 
erils.  I  will  try  to  explain  how  during  dinner, 
if  I  bare  an  opportunity.'* 

The  meal  passed  oyer  as  such  things  usually 
do.  The  appearance  of  the  crops  was  discuss- 
ed. Some  of  the  eases  at  quarter  sessions  were 
tadked  of  There  had  been  an  earthquake  about 
that  time  in  the  West  Indies,  and  a  pig  had  been 
bom  in  a  neighboring  parish  with  two  heads. 
Both  proved  Terv  serviceable  on  the  present 
occasion ;  but  while  the  pig  was  upon  the  car- 
pet, Morton  found  the  moment  that  he  was 
looking  for,  and  explained  to  Louisa  Charlton 
his  views  and  his  plans  in  regard  to  Alfred  Lat- 
imer. 

He  showed  her  that  the  most  fatal  vice  which 
^an  affect  a  young  man  of  good  station,  the 
love  of  low  society,  had  taken  possession  of 
Mrs.  Charlton's  son ;  and  he  went  on  to  express 
s  hope  that  if  by  rendering  him  pecuniai^  as- 
sistance, and  thus  forcing  him  frequently  to  as- 
sociate with  himself,  he  could  obtain  some  in- 
Jluence  over  his  mind,  he  might  either  lead  him 
without  discussion,  or  persuade  him  by  reason, 
'^to  abandon  his  low  associates,  and  seek  the 
eompanf  of  men  in  his  own  statioiL  He  was 
compelled  to  be  very  brief  in  what  Ue  said ;  but 
everything  was  clear  and  definite,  just  and  rea^ 
scnabte;  with  a  sufficient  portion  of  enthusiasm, 
subdued  and  studiously  kept  out  of  sight,  as  far 
MB  it  could  be,  to  excite  admiration  and  regard 
ID  his  fair  hearer,  and  with  sufficient  tenderness 
of  tone  and  manner  to  make  her  heart  beat  a 
Tory  little,  but  not  to  agitate  her  enough  to 
be  at  all  unpleasant.  Morton  had  been  very 
wrong,  indeed,  in  making  his  declaration  of 
love  at  the  door  of  the  drawing-room ;  but  he 
aoanaged  the  succeeding  operations  better,  and 
XA>ui8a  went  away  from  the  table  thoughtful 
sod  happy ;  and  with  the  fate  of  her  young 
heart  fixed. 

The  private  tone  in  which  Mr.  Morton  and 
Miss  Charlton  had  been  speaking  during  dinner, 
had  not  escaped  observation,  and  some  of  the 
younger  gentlemen  at  the  table,  who  would 
ha?e  preferred  enjoying  the  same  degree  of 
intioiacy  themselves,  were  rather  inclined 
to  be  iroperti nent  to  the  supposed  painter.  The 
baronet  himself,  and  the  elder  Mr.  Middleton, 
treated  him  coldly  and  proudly—condescended 
to  address  a  few  words  to  him,  indeed,  but  af- 
fected to  confine  them  entirely  to  the  subject 
of  the  arts.  Morton  was  exceedingly  amused, 
aod  humored  them  to  the  top  of  their  bent ;  for 
he  had  heard  the  report  of  his  supposed  profes- 


sion, and  had  done  his  best  toenoourage  it,  taking 
at  least  a  dozen  more  sketches  than  he  would 
have  otherwise  done,  and  that  in  a  very  ostec- 
tatiotts  manner. 

Good  Doctor  Western,  however,  was  destined 
to  spoil  his  sport,  with  the  gentlemen  present 
at  least ;  for  the  worthy  gentleman  could  not 
make  up  his  mind  to  say  or  imply  what  was  un- 
true, even  for  a  jest ;  and  when  Sir  Simon  Up- 
Slestone  asked  him  directly  who  and  what  Mr. 
[orton  was,  adding,  "  Peoi^e  say,  doctor,  that 
he  is  merely  a  poor  artist ;  now  you  know,  doc- 
tor— **  the  rector  interrupted  him,  for  fear  he 
should  say  something  more  disagreeable  still. 
Implying,  *<  He  is  a  gentleman,  sir,  in  every  re- 
spect, by  birth,  education,  and  fortune ;  though 
he  certainly  deserves  the  name  of  an  artist,  as 
far  as  drawing  better  than  many  who  make  it 
their  profession  can  entitle  him  to  that  dis- 
tinction.** 

Morton  caught  the  sense  of  the  doctor's  re- 
ply, if  not  the  exact  words,  and  was  vexed  with 
him ;  and  the  evening,  as  he  expected,  passed 
very  dully  from  that  moment.  Long  before  the 
guests  departed,  Alfred  Latimer  disappeared 
from  the  room ;  and  Morton,  who  marked  his 
going,  entertained  no  doubt  that  he  sought 
society  more  congenial  to  his  tastes  and 
habits. 


CHAPTER  Xin. 

Louisa  Charlton  slept  little  during  the  night 
afler  the  dinner  party  which  we  have  just  spo- 
ken of.  While  conversation  was  going  on 
around  her,  and  lights  dazzled  her  eyes,  and  the 
siren  songs  of  her  step-mother,  who  had  not  yet 
lost  one  note  of  her  sweet  voice,  rang  in  her 
ears,  and  Morton  was  by  her  side,  the  delusion 
which  she  practised  on  herself  lasted  with  suf- 
ficient power  to  prevent  her  from  examining 
closely  the  realities  which  she  hesitated  to  con- 
template. Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  she  real- 
ly believed  that  what  she  thought  fit  to  fancy 
for  the  time,  was  true.  Oh,  no !  As  I  have 
before  said,  she  knew  at  the  bottom  of  her  heart 
that  it  was  not  so ;  but  do  we  not  sit  in  the  box 
of  a  theatre,  and  see  men,  whom  we  have  often 
beheld  in  homely  apparel,  now  tricked  out  in 
gold  and  velvet,  enacting  kings  and  princes, 
with  scenes  around  them  representing  forests 
and  palaces,  tented  fields,  and  royal  courts; 
and  though  we  know  the  men  and  women  to  be 
very  humble  folks,  often  denied  by  the  sepseless 
usages  of  the  proud  cold  world  the  very  respect 
which  genius  of  any  kind  should  always  com- 
mand, and  though  we  are  well  aware  that  the 
glittering  pageantry  in  which  they  move  is  but 
ttnn  lath  and  painted  pasteboard,  yet  we  find 
no  difficulty  in  shutting  out  the  undoubted  truth 
fVom  our  own  consideration,  and  see  and  hear 
and  know  nothing  but  what  we  are  inclined  to 
believe—till  we  have  left  the  theatre,  and  reflect 
calmly  over  all  that  we  have  beheld.  Thus 
Louisa  Charlton  would  not  know  what  she 
knew— would  not  believe  what  she  actually  be- 
lieved—would not  (contrary  to  all  her  usual 
habiU)  look  the  truth  in  the  face.  But  as  sooa 
as  she  was  alone  and'in  silence,  and  the  eurtaia 
of  darkness  drawn  around,  the  communing  with 
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her  own  heart  began.  First,  what  was  it  that 
Edmond  Morton  really  meant!  She  could  no 
longer  deceiTe  herself— she  was  loved !  It  was 
not  alone  the  few  words  he  had  spoken  before 
dinner,  but  many  others — not  so  plain,  but  plain 
enough— which  he  had  spoken  before.  It  was 
not  alone  words  either,  but  looks  and  tone  and 
,  manner.  She  could  not  doubt  it — she  did  not 
<loubt  it ;  and  turning  her  face  to  her  pillow  with 
a  glowing  cheek,  she  asked  herself  if  she  did 
not  love  in  return  1 

Oh  !  what  a  tumult  then  was  felt  in  her 
young  breast ;  how  confused  and  wild  seemed 
all  her  thoughts !  Mind  would  not  answer  what 
the  heart  spoke  clearly  enough  ;  and  for  many 
xninntes  she  dared  not  admit  even  to  herself  how 
deeply,  how  wholly,  how  warmly  she  returned 
the  affection  of  one  whom  she  had  not  known 
a  month.  The  truth,  however,  made  itself 
heard  at  length ;  but  then  she  blamed  herself 
that  it  was  so.  There  seemed  something  to 
her  eyes,  rash,  imprudent,  almost  wrong,  in 
yielding  to  such  sensations ;  for  she  knew  not 
that  they  are  not  dependent  upon  will,  but  are 
gifts,  ay,  bright  and  excellent  gifts  from  God 
who  made  us — to  be  regulated,  not  to  be  resist- 
ed— to  guide  us  to  happiness,  if  wisely  exerci- 
sed. The  truth,  however,  on  this  score  also 
made  itself  felt  ere  long,  and  when  she  thought 
of  him  she  loved — of  how  different  he  was  from 
every  one  she  had  previously  seen,  how  high,  yet 
gentle  in  his  bearing — how  noble  and  generous 
in  his  words  and  thoughts — ^how  graceful  in 
person  and  in  manner — ^how  perfect  in  all  the 
qualities  which  win  attachment  and  insure  re- 
spect— she  almost  ceased  to  blame  herself  for 
loving,  and  loving  hastily. 

But  then  came  the  thought  that  he  had  never 
yet  plainly  spoken  his  attachment  to  her ;  he 
had  but  implied  that  he  loved — he  had  not  said 
it — and,  for  an  instant,  wild  fears  took  posses- 
sion of  her.  She  had  beard  that  men  can  trifle 
with  woman's  affection.  She  remembered  the 
boy  and  the  butterfly  ;  and  the  very  thought  of 
all  she  felt  being  repaid  by,  perhaps,  desertion 
and  ingratitude,  was  so  terrible  that  she  sobbed 
as  if  that  sad  fate  had  already  befallen  her. 
fiut  then,  when  she  remembered  Edmond  Mor- 
ton's words  on  many  occasions,  when  she 
thought  of  little  traits  which  she  had  marked, 
and  which  speak  the  heart  more  than  profes- 
sions or  set  speeches,  she  was  angry  at  herself 
for  doubting  him.  Yet,  notwithstanding  that 
confidence  in  his  honor,  in  his  kindness,  in  his 
generous  heart,  she  felt  ashamed  of  having 
learned  to  love  before  her  love  had  been  dis- 
tinctly asked — and  that  continued  to  trouble  her 
through  the  night.  Imagination — fertile  in 
ways  of  tormenting,  as  well  as  in  ways  of  bless- 
ing— filled  her  mind  with  a  thousand  other  ag- 
itating thoughts,  and  kept  her  waking  till  the 
shrill  drawing-room  clock  just  beneath  her  bed- 
room struck  three.  She  did  not  hear  the  next 
.  hour  strike,  but  some  time  after  she  started  up 
'  as  if  in  fear,  and  saw  the  morning  light  stream- 
ing through  the  shutters. 

Looking  at  her  watch  she  found  it  half-past 
five,  and  rising  with  a  mind  still  troubled  with 
the  thought  that  even  yet  Edmoud  Morton  had 
not  justified  her  in  feeling  as  she  felt  towards 
him,  she  dressed  herself  without  ringing  for 
her  maid,  resolved  to  walk  down  in  the  fresh 


I  early  morning,  and  take  breakfast  with  Dr. 
I  Western  and  Mrs.  Evelyn.  She  thought  that 
their  society  might  comfoit  and  calm  her ;  not 
that  she  proposeid  for  one  moment  to  make  them 
sharers  of  the  thoughts  that  agitated  her  bosom ; 
but  there  is  something  in  the  conversation  of  the 
good  and  wise  which — like  those  excellent 
remedies  physicians  talk  of  that  heal  wounds 
by  giving  tone  and  vigour  to  the  whole  consti- 
tution— sooth  and  medicate  even  the  anxieties 
and  sorrows  which  are  not  exposed  to  the  eye. 
The  good  rector  always  breakfasted  at  an  early 
hour,  and  Mrs.  Charlton,  on  the  contrary, 
always  rose  late,  and  frequently  took  her  iirst 
meal  in  bed ;  so  that  Louisa  was  sure  to  find 
the  family  at  the  rectory  up,  and  neither  to  be 
missed  nor  wanted  at  home.  The  morning  was 
bright,  though  there  were  passing  clouds,  and 
she  anticipated  the  walk  through  the  fields  at 
the  back  of  the  village  with  pleasure,  for  she 
was  a  child  of  the  morning,  and  loved  the  early 
day.  Her  head  ached  a  little,  too,  with  a  restless 
night,  and  she  thought  of  the  fresh  air  and  the 
cool  shade  of  the  taU  trees  with  eager  longing ; 
but  she  was  obliged  to  wait  for  a  time  till  some 
of  the  household  were  up,  for  she  was  dressed 
before  half-past  six.  At  length  the  sound  of 
moving  tables  from  beIow%  and  feet  upon  the 
stairs,  told  her  that  the  housemaids  at  least 
were  stirring,  and,  as  her  own  habits  were 
early,  her  maid  soon  after  appeared.  She  was 
not  surprised  to  find  her  young  mistress  up,  and 
prepared  to  go  out,  for  it  had  happened  oftea 
before  from  other  causes ;  and  leaving  word  that 
she  was  gone  down  to  Dr.  Western's,  Louisa 
issued  forth,  and  walked  quietly  through  the 
lanes  and  fields,  pausing  every  now  and  then, 
with  her  cottage  bonnet  in  her  hand,  to  enjoj 
the  morning  breeze,  and  the  prospect  that  open- 
ed here  and  there  through  the  trees  to  the  river 
and  Mallington  Park.  But  ever  and  anon,  to- 
gether with  the  sensation  of  enjoyment,  came 
a  certain  undefined  feeling  of  apprehension. 
Perhaps,  it  ought  rather  to  be  called  anxiety ; 
for  it  was  not  that  she  feared  anything,  bat 
rather  that  she  suddenly  remembered,  when- 
ever she  paused  to  taste  the  calm  and  unmin- 
glcd  pleasures  which  had  been  the  brightness 
of  her  youth,  that  she  loved  ;  and  that  though 
she  believed,  though  she  was  sure,  that  she  was 
loved  in  return,  yet  the  words  had  not  been 
spoken  that  fully  justified  her  in  loving ;  and 
gradually  she  fell  into  a  deeper  fit  of  meditation, 
which  led  her  to  iiroloiig  her  walk  along  the 
bank  of  the  stream,  knowing  that  Mrs.  Evelyn 
would  not  be  down  before  eight. 

As  she  walked  along,  she  mot  several  work- 
men and  country  pcoj)le  reiurnins:  to  their  cot- 
tages to  breakfa^5t ;  and  from  every  one.  for 
they  all  know  her,  she  had  a  kind  good  morn- 
ing, and  a  respectful — often  a  grateful  bow. 
At  length,  as  she  came  closo  upon  tlie  edge  of 
the  stream,  choosing  the  green  i)()rder  of  turf 
that  separated  it  from  the  road,  she  .saw  a  little 
fisherman,  some  nine  or  ten  years  old,  casting 
his  line  into  the  water.  The  boy  mrned  his 
warm  face  at  her  step,  and  recognising  the  son 
of  Edmonds,  the  park-keeper,  sho  gave  him  a 
smile  and  a  nod,  and  was  walking  on.  The  boy, 
h(»wever,  put  his  hand  to  his  hat,  half  swinging 
round  to  bow  to  the  young  lady,  when  missing 
his  footing,  after  a  momentary  struggle  to  save 
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biiiuelf;  he  feH  headkmg  ioto  the  itreain.  On 
the  inpoise  of  the  moment,  without  pioaiiig  to 
cootider  how  deep  the  river  might  be  in  that 
paft,  Louisa  darted  forward  with  a  scream  fur 
heap,  and  plaoged  in.  She  knew,  indeed,  that 
it  was  ahaliow  above,  but  a  mill-stream  joined 
the  litUe  river  a  few  yards  higher  up,  and  in  a 
jDoment  she  felt  the  water  circle  over  her  head. 
Giddy  and  confused,  with  the  green  light  flash- 
ing in  her  eyes,  and  the  water  rushing  in  her 
ears,  she  was  rising  again  to  the  surface,  when 
suddenly  she  felt  a  strong  arm  cast  round  her 
waist ;  and  ere  she  well  knew  what  had  happen- 
ed, was  laid  gently  upon  the  grass. 

**  Ob,  Louisa !  Oh,  my  bdoved  giri  !'*  cried 
the  Toiee  of  Edmond  Morton. 

"TL^boy!  the  boy!  the  poor  boy !"  exclaim- 
ed Louisa,  raising  herself  on  her  knees ;  and 
without  farther  entreaty  Morton  plunged  into  the 
liver  again.  But  young  Edmonds  was  in  little 
danger  comparatively.  He  knew  something, 
though  not  much,  of  swimming,  and  he  held  fast 
by  his  fishing-rod,  showing  both  skill  and  pre- 
sence of  mind  in  so  employing  it  as  to  keep  his 
bead  ^wve  the  water.  With  two  strokes  Mor- 
ton reached  htm,  and  catching  him  imder  the 
shoulder,  soon  landed  him  in  safety.  The  boy 
shook  himself  like  a  wet  dog,  and  seemed  in  no 
degree  the  worse ;  but  Louisa  was  pale  as  death, 
more,  indeed,  vrith  lear  than  anything  else.  To 
her,  Morton  turned  then,  and,  supporting  her 
leoderiy  on  his  arm,  he  led  her  gently  towards 
the  rectory;  but  as  they  went  he  whispered 
words  which  were  better  calculated  to  restore 
the  quick  beating  of  Louisa's  heart  than  any  of 
all  the  excellent  inventions  of  the  Humane 
Society. 


CHAPTER  XrV. 

Has  heart  beat — Oh,  how  it  beat  as  he  led  her 
on  !  She  eould  not  answer  a  word,  for  if  faint- 
aesa  and  disxtness  had  not  taken  from  her  the 
power  of  speech,  the  overwhelming  sensations 
which  his  words  called  forth  would  have  left  her 
voioeless.  They  were  all  joyful,  it  is  true,  and 
in  mntioipation  she  might  have  thought  that  such 
words  as  she  now  hevd  must  be  calming,  tran- 
qmtfiing,  re-assuring ;  and  yet,  while  they  made 
ber  very  happy,  they  showed  her  how  much  she 
had  doubted,  how  much  she  had  dreaded — they 
showed  her,  more  than  all«  how  much  she  loved. 
Even  that  was  enough  to  agitate  and  overpower 
her,  and  ibr  several  minutes  she  seemed  as  it 
were  in  a  dreaoL  She  could  hardly  belief  that 
all  which  had  occurred — nay,  all  which  was  oc- 
conring,  was  a  reality.  The  drowning  boy,  the 
phmge  into  the  stream,  the  waters  dosing  over 
her  head,  the  sudden  and  unexpected  rescue, 
the  words  of  earnest  and  passionate  love — all 
seemed  parts  of  some  wild  strange  vision ;  and 
twice  she  turned  faintly  round,  and  gaaed  in 
Morton's  face  as  if  to  assure  herself  that  it  was 
all  true  indeed. 

The  languid  iall  of  her  eyelids,  the  heavy 
pressure  of  her  hand  upon  his  arm,  the  feeble- 
ness of  her  step  as  he  supported  her  onward — 
aU  made  her  companion  conclude  that  she  was 
scarcely  able  to  proceed ;  and  as  they  came  to 
a  ipot  where  a  rustic  bench  had  tieen  placed 
uputi  The  hank  of  the  stream,  between  two  tall 
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elms,  he  led  her  to  it,  and,  kneeling  at  Jier  feet 
held  her  hand  in  his,  gazing  up  into  her  face  with, 
looks  of  tenderness  and  apprehension. 

<*  Speak  to  me,  my  Louisa,"  he  said,  "speak 
to  roe  but  one  word  to  tell  me  you  are  better ! 
Oh !  you  do  not  know  wh4t  it  is,  Louisa,  to  see 
the  being  you  most  love  on  earth  nearly  perish 
before  your  eyes!  You  know  not  how  one 
longs  to  hear  the  dear  voice  again !  You  can- 
not tell,  you  cannot  comprehend  what  are  my 
feelings  towards  you  this  moment,  just  saved 
from  death." 

"  Not  now,  Morton,  not  now,*'  answered  Lou- 
isa at  length:  **  I  do  comprehend,  I  do  know, 
but  do  not  agitate  me  now." 

'*  I  will  not,"  he  said,  pressing  bis  lips  upon 
her  hand,  "  I  will  not  utter  Another  word  of  love. 
I  have  been  wrong  —  I  have  been  unkind.  I 
should  have  chosen  a  fitter  season ;  but  it  burst 
forth  without  my  will.  I  will  be  so  selfish  no 
more." 

*'  Selfish !"  exclaimed  Louisa,  the  tears  ris- 
ing in  her  eyes.  "  You  selfish !  Oh,  no,  you 
are  all  that  is  generous  and  kind."  * 

She  said  no  more,  but  Morton  was  content,  as 
well  he  might.be,  for  he  knew  her  who  spoke, 
and  was  aware  that  those  words  could  not  be 
light  ones.  He  might  be  anxious,  indeed,  to 
hear  more— to  tell  the  tale  of  love  fully,  and  to 
win  the  kind  reply  —  but  he  really  felt  what  ha 
had  said,  that  it  was  ungenerous,  for  his  own 
happiness,  to  add  anything  to  her  emotions  at 
such  a  moment;  and  turning  from  the  topic  of 
his  love,  he  sought, ^tenderly  and  wisely,  to 
soothe  and  cakn  her ;  *and  knowing  well  where 
the  great  source  of  aU  mental  strength,  the  only 
fountain  of  true  tranquillity  and  confidence,  is  to 
be  found,  he  said,  **  For  how  much  have  we  to 
thank  God,  Louisa,  that  one  who  was  able  to 
save  you  ahoold  be  wandering  accidentally  by 
the  river  at  this  early  hour.  How  much  com- 
fort, how  much  joy  do  those  lose  who  attribute 
—  I  may  say  madly  —  every  event  of  life  to  ao- 
cident  or  some  blind  necessity.  What  a  vast 
and  happy  conviction  it  is  to  believe  that  your 
deliverance  from  such  imminent  danger  is  the 
work  of  an  all-wise'and  all-merciful  being,  full 
of  goodness  and  love." 

**  It  is,  indeed,"  said  Louisa ;  '*  and  that  yon 
should  be  the  person,  too,"  she  added,  thoughts 
fully,  but  she  did  not  end  the  sentence,  feeling 
that  she  was  approaching  that  upon  which  she 
feared  to  touch.  Not,  indeed,  that  her  heart  at 
all  wavered  i  not  that  she  was  doubtful ;  not 
that  she  was  apprehensive.  She  loved  with  the 
first  full  confiding  afl*ection  of  woman's  nature ; 
she  loved  the  only  man  whom  she  had  ever  met 
with  that  seemed  in  her  eyes  worthy  of  ber  love ; 
and  she  had  no  hesitation  in  the  present,  no . 
dread  for  the  future.  But  yet  there  was  a 
something  that  made  her  shrink  from  the  avow- 
al of  all  she  felt.  Were  I  writing  for  women 
alone,  it  would  be  unnecessary  to  add  a  syllable, 
for  all  have  felt,  or  will  feel,  as  she  felt ;  but 
these  are  sensations  little  understood  by  men. 
Wc  seldom,  very  seldom,  know  the  emotions 
too  powerful  for  speech,  for  contemplation,  al- 
most for  endurance;  and  more  seldom  still, 
when  we  do  experience  them,  are  they  with  us 
those  of  joy.  Rarely,  too  —  oh,  how  rarely ! 
especially  when  the  early  and  light  timidity  of 
youth  is  past,  and  we  are  capable  of  feeling  the 
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■deeper  and  stronger  passions  of  the  heart — rare- 
ly have  We  any  of  that  reluctant  dread  of  own- 
ing even  to  ourselves  the  sensations  that  master 
us,  that  anxious  striving  to  turn  away  our 
thoughts  from  those  things  thus  busy  in  our 
bosoms,  and  to  conceal  them  from  all  others. 
But  women — all  women  worthy  of  the  name 
have  been  affected  as  Louisa  Charlton  was  at 
that  moment ;  all  women  have  hesitated  to  un- 
veil their  heart  even  to  him  who  possessed  it 
most  entirely — ay,  more  to  him,  perhaps,  than 
to  any  other. 

Morton  pressed  her  not  to  say  more,  however, 
and  after  some  few  words  to  while  away  a  mo- 
ment of  repose,  he  asked,  "  Can  you  go  on  now, 
Louisa ;  or  shall  I  run  to  Dr.  Western's  and 
bring  some  conveyance  for  you  1  I  fear  to  let 
you  sit  here  longer,  wet  and  agitated  as  you  are." 

"  Oh,  no,  no  !*'  she  answered  ;  **  do  not  leave 
me.    I  shall  be  better  in  a  moment.** 

But  even  as  she  spoke  they  were  joined  by 
another,  a  perfect  stranger  to  both ;  but  one  who 
secmec)  not  inclined  to  be  long  a  stranger  in  any 
society  into  which  he  might  be  thrown.  He  was 
a  slim  man  of  about  ^ve  or  six  and  thirty,  with 
a  profusion  of  dark  hair  and  whisker,  curled  in 
the  most  exquisite  manner,  with  a  sweet  and 
simpering  countenance,  and  a  complexion  pe- 
culiarly delicate  and  clear :  in  short,  a  pretty*  a 
Tcry  pretty,  man.  He  wore  a  blue  coat,  rather 
pale  in  the  hue,  with  gilt  buttons,  a  yellow 
waistcoat,  and  a  blue  satin  handkerchief  round 
his  neck,  spotted  with  amber  flowers.  The  rest 
of  his  dress  consisted  of  very  wide  trousers, 
then  in  fashion,  of  a  lavender  shade  of  grey,  and 
boots  which  might  have  served  as  mirrors  to  his 
beauties,  so  brilliantly  were  they  blacked  and 
polished.  His  air  was  perfectly  jaunty  and 
self-satisfied,  and  as  he  walked  along  the  bank 
of  the  river,  before  he  perceived  Louisa  and  her 
lover,  he  rose  upon  the  tips  of  his  toes,  as  if  his 
elevated  opinion  of  himself  required  some  «X' 
temal  demonstration. 

As  soon  as  he  cast  his  eyes  upon  the  young 
lady,  however,  and  perceived  from  the  very 
OTident  signs  displayed  by  her  dripping  gar- 
ments and  disheveled  hair  that  some  accident 
had  happened,  he  approached  with  a  hurried 
step,  exclaiming,  "  Goodness,  ma*am !  —  Good- 
ness me !  You  must  have  tumbled  into  the  wa- 
ter— ^you  are  not  drowned,  I  hope.  Gracious 
heaven,  what  a  mercy !  But  your  complexion 
will  be  spoilt  if  you  sit  in  the  sun  all  wet.  I 
dare  say  you  are  faint,  too— let  me  recommend 
you  some  of  the  unparalleled  Droit wich  smel- 
ling salts.  They  have  been  known  to  bring  a 
man  to  life  who  had  lain  for  dead  eight  and  for- 
ty hours  ;'*  and,  regardless  of  some  impatience 
in  Morton's  look  and  some  surprise  and  reluc- 
tance in  Louisa's,  ho  brought  forth  from  his  poc- 
ket, first  a  corked  and  sealed  bottle,  then  a  small 
steel  corkscrew,  and  having  opened  the  preci- 
ous vial,  held  it  to  her  nose  till  she  gently  re- 
moved it,  saying  that  she  was  better,  and  did 
not  require  such  a  restorative. 

"  Pray  hold  it  yourself,  ma*am,**  he  cried.  "  I 
know  I  am  clumsy ;  it  will  revive  you  in  a  mo- 
ment— I  am  quite  sure  it  will  ;'*  and,  not  to  seem 
ungrateful.  Louisa  took  it  at  his  request.  But 
no  sooner  had  she  done  so,  than  his  hand  dived 
into  his  pocket  again  ;  and  forth  he  brought  an- 
i>tber  bottle^  longer,  thioQeri  and  wrapped  up  in 


paper  covered  over  with  talismanic  signs.  "  Let 
me  call  your  attention  to  this  article,  ma*am,** 
he  said,  **  and  yours,  too,  sir,  for  it  is  equally 
important  and  efficacious  to  gentlemen  and  la- 
dies. This  is  Mrs.  Grimsditch's  vegetable  anti- 
corrugent  dew  of  jonquille,  a  sovereign  preserv- 
ative against  wrinkles,  sun-burning,  freckles, 
moles,  discolorations,  heat  spots,  scars,  or  any 
other  of  the  great  enemies  of  beauty.  It  softens, 
refreshes,  nourishes,  polishes,  and  blanches  the 
skin,  gives  an  agreeable  coolness  to  the  com- 
plexion, against  which  the  sun  of  India  itself 
cannot  contend ;  and" — 

"  The  lady  does  not  require  it,  sir,**  said  Mor- 
ton, somewhat  sharply ;  "  and  at  all  events,  this 
is  not  a  moment  in  which  she  can  attend  to  its 
virtues.'* 

**  Nay,  sir,  no  oflence,  I  hope  ;'*  said  their  nn- 
desired  companion.  "  I  did  but  wish  to  do  any- 
thing in  my  poor  power  to  serve  the  lady  ;  and 
as  to  not  requiring  it,  every  one  requires  it :  the 
young  and  beautiful  to  preserve  their  loveliness, 
and  others  who  are  somewhat  faded  to  restore 
the  charms  they  have  lost." 

Morton  felt  inclined  to  knock  him  down ;  bat 
he  remembered  the  barber  of  Bagdad,  and  took 
patience  while  the  other  went  on.  **  I  did  but 
wish  to  offer  my  poor  services,  sir,  either  to 
the  lady  or  yourself,  and  seeing  you  both  In  a — " 

"  The  only  service,  sir,  you  can  render  us," 
said  the  young  gentleman,  interrupting  him.  as 
a  happy  thought  crossed  his  mind,  **  is  to  run  as 
fast  as  you  can  along  that  path,  past  the  church 
about  half  a  mile,  on  to  the  rectory ;  and,  ringing 
at  the  door,  to  heg  Dr.,  Western  to  send  his  car- 
riage, saying  that  this  lady,  his  ward,  has  met 
with  a  little  accident,  and — " 

"Oh,  no — no — ^you  will  alarm  them!**  cried 
Louisa. 

But  the  stranger,  without  attending  to  her, 
set  off  good-humoredly  at  full  speed  towards 
the  rectory ;  and  Louisa  turned  to  Morton  with 
the  first  smile  that  had  brightened  her  face  that 
morning,  saying,  "  Let  us  go ;  I  can  go  now, 
and  that  strange  man  will  frighten  our  good 
friends.** 

"  He  seems  an  impertinent  puppy,**  answered 
Morton,  "  though  a  good-humored  one.  But  are 
you  really  able  to  walk,  dearest  Louisa?*' 

**0h,  yes,**  she  replied,  ''he  has  done  me 
good,  do  you  know ;  for  he  has  made  me  laugh, 
when  I  felt  more  inclined  to  cry.** 

'*To  cry!'*  said  her  lover,  drawing  her  am 
through  his,  as  she  rose  to  proceed. 

There  was  both  surprise  and  sadness  in  his 
tone  ;^nd,  fearful  that  she  had  grieved  him,  or 
even,  perhaps,  made  him  doubt  what  her  feel- 
ings were  towards  him— and  though  she  shrank, 
as  I  have  said,  from  telling  her  heart's  secret, 
she  too  well  knew  the  pain  of  doubt  to  inflict  it 
on  one  she  loved  —  Louisa  answered,  "Yes, 
Morton,  to  weep ;  but  do  you  not  know  that  wm 
women  as  oAcn  weep  when  wo  are  happy  as 
when  we  are  sorrowful  ? — and  I  am  very  hapiqr 
— happy  in  all  that  has  occurred — happy  in  my 
deliverance,  and  that  you  eflTected  it." 

The  warm  blood  glowed  in  her  cheek  as  ah0 
spoke,  and  the  last  words  were  uttered  with 
downcast  eyes,  and  in  a  low  tone.  They  wm 
somewhat  similar  to  those  she  had  before  spo* 
ken,  but  the  repetition  of  them  was  very  plea* 
saat  to  her  lover's  ear,  for  they  made  him  flnl 
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thtt  the  predomioaDt  feeling  in  her  heart  at  that 
moment  was  satisfaction  at  haying  been  sayed 
by  him. 

*■  It  was,  indeed,  roost  fortunate,  my  Louisa  !** 
he  said,  as  they  walked  slowly  on,  **  that  I  was 
,  passing  at  the  time ;  and  yet  it  was  a  mere  ac- 
cident, brooghf  aboat  by  repentance  for  a  fault 
I  eommttted  last  night." 

**  Indeed  !'*  cried  Loaisa,  with  a  look  of  aar- 
prise,  ••  I  saw  no  fault." 

*'  And  yet  I  was  guilty  of  a  great  one  towards 
you,  dearest  girl,**  replied  her  lover ;  **  the  thought 
of  it  broke  my  rest,  and  made  me  rise  at  day- 
break, and  go  out  to  wander  about  till  I  could 
go  op  to  the  house  and  repair  it.  I  felt  that  I 
was  wrong,  Louisa,  to  speak  words  of  love  at 
such  a  moment  as  I  did  last  night,  when  I  could 
tell  nothing,  explain  nothing,  and  you  could 
maljp  no  reply.  I  feared  that  I  might  have  agi- 
tated, perhaps  pained  you,  and  that,  whether 
my  hopes  were  false  or  true,  I  might  have  dis- 
turbed your  repose.  Nay,  do  not  tremble,  dear 
one !  I  will  say  nought  to  move  you  more  at 
present.  Too  know  all  now — ^you  understand 
me  folly ;  and  I — I  do  trust  that  I  understand 

r>u.  But  of  one  thing  be  sure,  my  Louisa,  that 
would  never  have  ventured  to  seek  your  love, 
if  by  station  and  fortune  I  were  not  in  a  posi- 
tion to  justify  me  in  so  doing." 

"  And  do  you  imagine,  Morton,"  asked  Louisa, 
with  a  look  almost  reproachful,  "that  station 
or  fortune  would  make  any  difference  in  my 
regard  1  It  is  true  I  am  not  a  romantic  person, 
ai^  I  know  that  competence  is  necessary  to 
happiness,  but  where  it  is  to  be  found  on  one 
side  it  is  sufficient.  My  dear  father  taught  me 
lo  Taloe  other  things  more  than  wealth  or  rank' 
— not  to  undervalue  them,  but  to  look  upon  hon- 
or and  virtue,  and  talent,  as  more  worthy  pos- 
•essioos— and  I  have  not  forgotten  his  lessons.*' 

"I  am  sore  you  have  not,  my  Louisa,"  re- 
plied her  lover ;  **  and  of  you  I  entertained  no 
doubt ;  but  there  are  friends  and  guardians  to 
"be  thought  of  too,  dear  girl,  and  they  judge 
alone  by  the  customs  and  conventionalities  of 
society.  The  poor  artist,  which  the  good  peo- 
ple bm,  it  seems,  give  me  out  to  be,  would  be 
BatoraHy,  perhaps  not  improperly,  rejected  as 
the  suitor  to  the  wealthy  heiress ;  while  the 
man  of  fortune,  to  whom  her  riches  are  no  ob- 
ject, would  be  accepted  by  the  wise  men  who 
bave  her  happiness  in  trust,  though  the  one 
might  be  worthy  of  her,  the  other  not." 
;t  «•  It  seems  to  me  very  strange  and  very  wrong 
Hkflt  it  sboold  be  so,"  replied  Louisa,  thought- 
fiillx;  '*for,  to  the  one  her  fortune  might  be 
betieiScial,  enabling  him  to  pursue  a  high  and 
bright  career,  to  cultivate  his  abilities,  and  to 
advance  the  very  arts  which  are  a  giotj  and  a 
benefit  to  his  country ;  while  in  the  hands  of 
the  other  it  would  be  but  of  little  service  to  him- 
self or  his  fellow-creatures.'' 

**  But,  alas !  it  is  the  natural  tendency  of 
wealth  to  accumulate  in  few  hands,"  answered 
Morton,  *«and  every  aociety  encourages  that 
tendency.  Such  is  especially  the  case  in  our 
own  land,  where  the  aristocracy  of  wealth  has 
daily  been  gaioinff  ground  against  the  aristoc- 
raey  of  blood,  when  will  there  be  an  aristoc- 
racy of  virtue,  I  wonder,  Louisa  1  for  it  is  of 
Chat  yoQ  and  I  dream,  my  beloved.  However, 
<t  is  as  well  in  otir  case  that»  as  objeotioos 


might  be  raised  against  your  desire  by  those 
who  would  think  they  were  acting  concientious* 
ly  in  opposing  your  marriage  with  a  poor  man, 
no  valid  obstacle  of  that  kind  does  exist ;  and 
I  tell  you  that  such  is  the  case  at  once,  dear 
girl,  not  because  it  would  make  any  difference 
in  your  eyes  whether  I  were  the  poor  artist  or 
not,  but  because  I  think  it  may  set  your  mind 
at  ease  in  regard  to  the  opposition  of  others." 

**  I  must  not  take  credit  to  myself,"  answered 
Louisa  Charlton,  '*  for  having  thought  you  the 
poor  artist,  Morton ;  for,  though  I  did  so  for  a 
few  days,  I  was  soon  convinced  that  report 
was  false,  and  yet  I  think  Mrs.  Charlton  believes 
so  still." 

"Do  not  undeceive  her,  my  Louisa,"  ex- 
claimed Morton,  eagerly  *,  I  have  my  own  views 
on  that  point,  and  have  encouraged  the  idea, 
though  I  have,  of  course,  never  asserted  that  it 
is  true.  Pray,  do  not  contradict  it  to  any  one. 
You  shall  hear,  whenever  we  have  a  moment 
or  two  for  private  conversation,  every  particu- 
lar of  my  fate  and  history ;  for,  from  her  I  love 
I  can  have  no  concealment ;  but  we  have  not 
lime  now,  for  here  comes  the  good  rector's  car- 
riage at  full  speed.  In  the  meantime,  Louisa, 
know  me  as  nothing  but  as  report  gives  me 
out ;  and  let  me  see  what  will  be  the  end  of 
the  game  that  is  playing ;  for  you,  as  well  as 
I,  must  perceive  that  the  conduct  of  some  per- 
sons very  near  you  is  not  altogether  natural." 

"  You  do  not  mean  Dr.  Western  1"  demanded 
Louisa,  warmly. 

"Oh,  no,"  replied  Morton,  "he  knows  all 
about  me.    I  mean  Mrs.  Charlton." 

He  had  no  time  to  say  more,  for  at  that  mo* 
ment  the  carriage  of  the  worthy  rector  pulled 
up  beside  them,  and  the  doctor  himself  got  out 
in  eager  haste,  followed  by  the  stranger  of  the 
smelling-bottle  and  cosmetic. 

"Why,  what  is  this,  my  dear  child!"  ex- 
claimed the  worthy  clergyman.  "  What  is  this, 
Mr.  Morton  1  Both  wet — but  I  see  how  it  is — 
I  understand  it  all." 

"  Not  all,  I  think,  my  dear  sir,"  replied  the 
young  gentleman;  and  he  proceeded  to  give 
their  friend  a  brief  account  of  the  accident,  tell- 
ing what  he  had  himself  seen  of  Louisa's  con- 
duct, as  he  was  hurrying  forward  from  the 
neighboring  field  to  save  the  boy  who  had  fallen 
into  the  stream. 

"  Ah,  Louisa,  Louisa !"  cried  the  good  rector, 
shaking  his  finger  at  her ;  "  impulse,  impulse ! 
you  women  always  act  IVom  impulse,  and  peril 
your  ownselves  without  a  chance  of  assisting 
others.  But  what  has  become  of  the  poor  boy ! 
He  might  be  drowned  while  Morton  was  assist- 
ing you." 

"  Oh,  no !"  replied  Louisa's  lover ;  "  he  re- 
mained struggling  gallantly,  and  seemed  to  have 
some  idea  of  swimming,  but  his  fishing-rod  was 
his  best  friend,  fur  he  held  on  fast  with  both  his 
hands,  and  contrived  to  balitnce  it  very  clever- 
ly, keeping  his  head  above  water  till  I  could 
return,  and  draw  him  out.  He  is  the  son  of 
Edmonds  the  park-keeper,  I  think ;  and  as  soon 
as  he  was  on  dry  land  set  to  work  to  wind  up 
his  line  as  if  nothing  had  happened." 

They  were  by  this  time  so  near  the  rectory 
that  Louisa  would  not  get  into  the  carriage, 
but  walked  on,  still  leaning  on  her  lover'a  arm, 
and  accompanied  by  Dr.  Western,  while  the 
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man  ia  the  Uae  satin  handkerchief  coolly  mount- 
ed the  box  of  the  carriage,  and  rode  back,  ap- 
parently making  himself  quite  at  home.  What 
followed  after  they  entered  the  house  need  not 
be  detailed,  for  there  is  but  one  reasonable  way 
of  treating  wet  people,  which  was  adopted ; 
and  other  events  call  us  to  another  scene. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

When  Louisa  Charlton  went  out  in  the  early 
morning  from  Mallington  House,  she  believed 
that  no  one  in  the  house  was  up  but  the  ser- 
vants. Such  was  not  the  case,  however,  for 
Alfred  Latimer  was  already  in  the  library  with 
an  aching  head  and  irritated  heart.  On  the 
preceding  evening  he  had  left  his  mother's  house 
Tery  soon  aAer  dinner  to  seek  his  old  haunts, 
and  to  lose  a  considerable  portion  of  the  money 
he  had  received  from  Morton  in  the  morning  at 
play ;  and  now  he  sat  with  his  cheek  resting  on 
his  hand  in  sullen  silence,  ready  to  quarrel  with 
any  one  that  might  present  himself  The  door 
of  the  library  was  partly  open,  and  he  saw  Lou- 
isa come  down,  and  go  out.  At  first  he  thought 
of  following  her,  and  rose  to  do  so ;  but  the 
moment  after  he  sat  down  again,  saying  to  him- 
self, ''  No,  I  wonH — I  should  only  have  words 
with  her,  I  dare  say,  and  I  do  not  want  to  quar- 
rel with  Louisa ;  but  I  will  bring  my  mother  to 
reason." 

What  he  called  reason  is  not  worth  while  to 
inquire,  into ;  for  every  man  has  a  lexicon  of 
his  own,  very  different  in  its  definitions  from 
Johnson^a  dictionary.  He  then  rose  and  walk- 
ed about  the  room  for  a  few  minutes ;  and  then, 
seeing  a  book  upon  the  table,  he  thought  that  it 
might  be  better  to  amuse  himself  with  any 
other  person's  ideas  than  his  own,  which  at  that 
moment  were  not  very  pleasant  ones.  There 
had  just  about  that  time  appeared  in  England 
a  translation  of  Schiller's  "Robbers,"  not  a 
very  good  one,  but  still  conveying  some  of  the 
great  author's  spirit  and  wild  vigor,  and  that 
book  was  the  one  on  which  Alfred  Latimer  now 
laid  his  hand.  It  was  an  accident  that  decided 
his  fate  ;  and  how  often  does  this  happen  in  the 
course  of  life  1  Let  any  man  look  back,  and 
narrowly  examine  the  history  not  only  of  his 
own  acts  but  of  his  own  mind  and  heart,  and 
he  will  be  almost  sure  to  find  that  some  small 
and  seemingly  pitiful  circumstance,  some  event 
of  which  he  took  little  notice  at  the  time,  has 
been  the  key  that  unlocked  one  out  of  the 
thousand  doors  of  fate,  and  gave  him  exit  upon 
the  road  that  he  was  to  pursue  forever. 

He  read — at  first  with  inattention,  almost 
with  disgust — then  with  interest — then  with 
eager  sympathy — and  every  dark  and  fiery  pic- 
ture seemed  to  imprint  itself  upon  his  heart  and 
brain.  The  wild,  the  stirring  eloquence  of  the 
]X)et  seemed  to  address  itself  directly  to  him  ; 
every  moral  influence  was  lost,  every  exciting 
\ision  treasured  up.  He  longed  for  a  wild 
and  free  existence — for  deeds  of  adventure  and 
intense  passion;  virtue,  honor,  respectability, 
what  were  they  to  him  1  names — cold.  tame,  un- 
meaning names.  He  took  no  resolution,  he  form- 
ed no  scheme,  indeed  ;  but  the  impression  was 
given :  to  cast  off  all  restraint,  to  follow  out 


the  passions  of  his  own  heart,  only  more  boldly^ 
more  rashly.  There  was  a  higher,  a  more  i»> 
tense  tone  yielded  to  his  character,  but  noth- 
ing was  changed.  He  had  hitherto  been  led— 
his  aspiration  was  now  to  lead  ;  but  it  was  ia 
the  same  course.  He  had  hitherto  been  willfai 
in  his  own  conduct,  he  was  now  eager  to  wink 
his  will  on  others  ;  but  the  end  and  object 
was  unchanged.  He  had  sought  excitement 
in  all  that  he  had  done :  he  sought  excitement 
still,  bpt  of  a  more  intense  and  vehement  char- 
acter. He  sat  with  that  book  in  his  hand  for 
longer — far  longer  than  he  had  ever  been  knowa 
to  read  before,  and  he  only  laid  it  down  whaa 
the  clock  struck  nine ;  and  he  rose,  saying  to 
himself,  "It  is  time  for  her  to  rise.  She  shall 
find  that  I  will  not  be  trified  with  any  more  ;** 
and,  ringing  the  bell  sharply,  he  told  the  servant 
who  appeared  at  its  loud  summons  to  send  bi» 
mother's  maid  up  to  her  room  with  a  message 
to  the  purpose  that  he  wished  to  speak  with 
her  immediately.  The  man  retired  to  obej 
his  orders ;  but  nearly  half  an  hour  elapsed 
without  any  one  appearing,  and  Alfred  Lati- 
mer's impatient  spirit  wrought  turbulently  witb- 
in  him  at  the  delay.  He  walked  about  the  room 
— he  looked  out  of  the  window — ^he  took  up  a 
book,  and  laid  it  down  again — he  muttered 
most  unfilial  objurgations  against  his  mother, 
and  sneered  at  her  habits  of  self-indulgence — 
.till,  at  length,  working  himself  up  into  a  lit  of  pee- 
sion,  he  hurried  out  of  the  library,  and  wae 
mounting  the  stairs,  when  he  met  the  maid 
coming  down  to  give  him  notice  that  Mrs.  Chaii- 
ton  awaited  him  in  her  dressing-room.  With- 
out ceremony  he  walked  in,  with  his  impatient 
spirit  chafed  ;  and  the  sight  of  the  fair  widow, 
in  an  elegant  dressing-gown  and  coquetiah  cap^ 
did  not  at  all  tend  to  soothe  him. 

"  In  heaven's  name,  what  is  the  matter,  Al- 
fred 1"  demanded  Mrs.  Charlton,  as  soon  as  lie 
entered ;  <*  something  must  have  gone  wrongs 
or  I  am  sure  you  would  not  have  disturbed  me 
at  such  an  early  hour" — 

*' As  nearly  ten  o'clock  1"  asked  Alfred  Lati- 
mer. "  Well,  you  are  quite  right ;  somethinf 
has  ffone  wrong — everything  has  gone  wrueg  ; 
and  I  must  have  it  put  right.  You  know  I  asked 
you  for  fiAy  pounds  yesterday" — 

**  And  I  told  you,  uiy  dear  boy,  that  I  bad  not 
got  it  to  give,"  answered  Mrs.  Charlton,  in  a 
soothing  tone.  '*  You  know,  my  dear  Alfred, 
that  if  f  had  it,  you  should  have  it  at  once." 

"  You  have  plenty  of  money  to  give  partiee 
with,  and  fine  wines,  and  all  sorts  of  thinga 
from  London ;  and  to  keep  horses  and  carria- 
ges, and  servants  enough  to  do  nothing,"  re- 
plied her  dutiful  and  affectionate  child. 

"  Alfred  !  Alfred  !"  cried  his  mother,  "  I  uer 
er  thought  I  should  have  heard  my  son,  for 
whom  1  have  sacrificed  so  much,  speak  such 
words.  You  know  quite  well  the  horses  and 
carriages  arc  Louisa's,  not  mine.  Almost  aU 
the  servants  are  hers  ;  and.  does  my  own  son 
grudge  me  the  comforts  of  my  home,  and  evea 
the  respectable  appearance  which  I  am  obliged 
to  keep  up !  This  is  sad  indeed  !"  and  Mrs. 
Charlton  wiped  away  a  tear. 

*'  This  is  all  very  good,  mother,"  replied  Al- 
fred, *'  but  necessity  has  no  law.  and  monej 
must  be  found,  for  money  I  must  have." 

*'  If  I  could  have  found  it,"  said  Mrs.  Cbarl- 
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ton,  "  yoa  should  hxte  bid  it.  Do  yon  think 
tf  I  could  have  procared  it,  I  would  have  put 
«ff  my  journey  to  London,  when  I  had  set  my 
'heart  upon  going ;  but  every  farthing  I  had,  but 
jQtt  enough  for  the  expenses  of  the  house,  I 
was  obliged  to  pay,  because  those  people,  the 
Haraoos,  cboee  to  fail,  and  foroe  me  to  pay  the 
horrid  bill  1  had  there.  Four  hundred  pounds 
mt  one  blow.  Only  wait  till  Louisa  is  of  age, 
-or  till  I  have  carried  out  what  I  have  in  view 
with  regard  to  her,  and  you  shall  have  as  much 
as  /OQ  can  desire." 

**  I  cannot  wait,  and  will  not  wait,'*  replied 
AUred  Latim^ ,  fiercely.  '*  I  have  bills  to  pay 
4US  wdl  as  you,  and  they  most  be  paid,  too. 
Why  should  you  not  sell,  or  pawn,  some  of  all 
joor  smart  jewels.  Jhej  would  soon  raise  the 
Booey ;  aad  yoa  are  a  widow  now,  and  don*t 
want  then.'* 

Now  Mrs.  Charltoa  was  fond  of  jewels,  and 
had  accumulated  no  inconsiderable  store ;  but 
stiU  she  thought  thai  if  the  sum  required  was 
but  fifty  pounds,  she  could  part  with  some, 
which  she  would  scarcely  miss,  for  her  dear 
boy's  sake.  **You  are  unkind,  Alfred,*'  she 
•aid,  **  but  to  show  you  that  I  would  do  any- 
thing I  can  to  help  you,  I  win  raise  the  fifty 
pounds  upon  some  of  the  trinkets  poor  Mr. 
Chariton  gave  me.** 

'*  Fifty  pounds  !*'  cried  her  son.  '*  That  woaM 
have  done  yesterday,  but  it  will  not  do  to-day. 
I  have  many  bills  to  pay  that  cannot  be  put  off. 
One  man  threatens  to  arrest  me,  and  another 
has  actually  taken  out  a  writ.  Now  I  will  be 
6ee  of  all  this  without  furtbu'  delay.  I  will 
have  my  debts  paid — I  will  have  something  over, 
to  surt  upon — and  then — ** 

"Bat  what  is  the  amount t'*  demanded  the 
Jady  in  consternation. 

*'  A  thoasand  pounds  will  do,  I  think,"  re- 
plied Alfted  Latimer,  coolly  ;  *'  I  have  not  reck- 
oned it  up  accurately  ;  but  what  between  Ox* 
iord  and  London,  and  this  cursed  place,  there 
most  be  nearly  nine  hundred  owing,  and  the 
rest  will  set  me  off  again." 

*'  A  thoasand  JKmnds  !**  exclaimed  Mrs.  Charl- 
ton, and  then  throwing  herself  back  in  her  chair, 
ahe  added,  with  an  altered  tone,  **  You  cannot 
iiave  it,  Alfred.*,* 

"Indeed !"  he  said,  with  his  eyes  flashing 
fire. 

"  No !"  she  replied,  decidedly.  "  Nor  half— 
nor  a  third — nor  a  quarter.  There — no  more 
<»f  it !  I  haTe  told  you — and  so  it  must  be. 
Tou  cannot  have  it,  and  if  you  think  to  frighten 
me  into  supplying  year  extravagance  and  folly 
at  this  rate,  you  are  mistaken.  1  wish  you  had 
■ot  distart>ed  me  out  of  my  sleep  to  hear  such 
aoasense  ;**  and  Mrs.  Charlton  yawned. 

There  was  some  reality  in  her  demeanor, 
and  a  good  deal  that  was  assumed;  for  she 
was  indeed  incensed  at  her  son's  demand;  and 
ihoaght  that  he  had  taken  a  peremptory'  tone 
merely  to  alarm  her,  which  could  only'be  met 
by  a  cool  one ;  bht  she  was  not  quite  prepared 
for  what  was  to  follow.  His  manner,  too,  al- 
tered ;  his  brow  knit  into  a  heavy  frown,  he  set 
hia  teeth  clsae  as  if  afraid  of  giving  way  too  far 
to  the  strong  passion  within  him,  uid  approach- 
■If  bis  mothers  chair,  he  aakl  in  a  low  bitter 
taoe,  **So  yoa  will  not  tell  your  diamonds  lor 
Ibe  relief  of  your  son !" 


**Not  one,"  answered  Mrs.  Charlton. 

'*  Well,  then,  you  shall  never  see  him  again," 
said  the  young  man. 

"Pooh!**  said  Mrs.  Charlton,  "you  know 
better  ;*'  but  without  another  word  he  turned 
to  the  door,  and  went  out,  dosing  it  quietly  be^ 
hind  him. 

Mrs.  Charlton  was  somewhat  alarmed ;  for 
thodgh  she  had  often  seen  fits  of  violent  passion 
in  Alfred  Jjatimer,  she  had  never  beheld  any 
effort  to  repress  the  expression  of  his  rage,  if 
he  had  cursed  and  sworn  she  could  have  felt 
quite  easy :  if  be  bad  banged  the  dressing-room 
door  as  he  retired,  it  would  have  been  a  relief. 
But  the  stem  low  tone,  the  shut  teeth,  the  quiet 
exit,  had  something  awful  in  them ;  and  after 
pausing  for  a  few  minutes  in  consideration,  she 
rose  and  rang  her  bell.  Before  the  maid  coukl 
appear  she  heard  a  horse*8  feet  over  the  gravel, 
and,  kwking  cyit,  saw  her  son  riding  away  from 
the  house  on  a  horse  that  was  always  kept  for 
him  at  Malliogton ;  and  when  her  abigail  en- 
tered, Mrs.  Charlton  merely  said  "  Do  my  hair. 
Nonsense,  he  will  return  soon  enough,**  she 
added  to  herself 

In  the  meanwhile  Alfred  Latimer  rode  on 
down  the  vilhige,  and  approached  the  road  that 
ran  along  by  the  bank  of  the  stream ;  but  as 
he  was  in  the  act  of  turning  his  horse's  head 
as  if  to  follow  that  path,  he  suddenly  pulled  up ; 
thought  for  a  moment ;  aad  then,  crossing  the 
bridge,  approa^ed  the  park  gates.  There,  he 
dismounted,  tied  his  beast  to  the  iron  bars,  and 
walked  with  a  rapid  step  in  the  direction  of  the 
park-keeper*8  house. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

Thsbb  was  a  shady  grove  in  Mallington  Park, 
where  the  trees  were  tall  and  thin  in  the  stem, 
having  been  suffered  to  run  up  close  together  ; 
and,  as  ambition  appears  even  to  extend  to 
vegetable  life,  wherever  such  is  the  case,  each ' 
seems  to  struggle  to  overtop  the  other,  and  get 
a  greater  portion  of  the  sunshine  tlian  is  its 
due.  There  was  no  underwood,  except  here 
and  there  a  bosh  of  holly,  in  which  occasionally 
a  stout  old  cock  pheasant  would  take  up  his 
abode,  and  the  wind  sighed  at  liberty  through 
the  bolls  of  the  beeches.  It  was  a  pleasant 
place  for  contemplation  on  a  summer's  day,  for 
it  was  full  of  calm  shade,  and  if  there  were  any 
air  stirring  it  was  sure  to  find  its  .way  there 
and  breathe  more  freely  under  the  cool  green 
boughs.  Many  a  winding  path,  too,  had  been 
cut  through  the  grove,  wandering  in  and  out 
amongst  the  trees,  and  leaving  sufficient  space 
for  two  persons  to  walk  abreast,  but  not  more ; 
and  oocasionally  a  sudden  peep  of  the  distant 
country  had  been  afforded  by  taking  down  a 
tree,  which  was  lost  again  in  a  moment  as  one 
passed  on,  like  one  of  those  bright  fancies  that 
cross  the  path  of  thought  for  an  instant,  but 
fade  ere  we  can  grasp  them. 

In  this  grove,  about  the  hour  of  ten  or  a  lit- 
tle after,  on  the  day  that  saw  the  accident 
which  but  for  Morton's  presence  must  have  ter 
minated  the  career  of  Louisa  Charlton,  two  per  • 
sons  were  walking  on  slowly  together  along  the 
paths  in  earnest  conversation.     Hither  and 
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thither  they  went  from  one  walk^to  another, 
hot  never  issaed  beyond  the  cover  of  the  trees. 
They  went  hand  in  band,  too,  and  one  spok^ 
'  eagerly  and  rapidly,  while  the  other  replied  lit- 
tle but  by  sighs.  They  were  Alfred  Latimer 
and  Lucy,  the  fair  young  daughter  of  the  park- 
keeper  Edmonds — a  dangerous  companionship 
for  her.  He  seemed  pressing  her  vehemently 
to  some  step  which  she  was  unwilling  to  take, 
and  ever  and  anon  she  raised  her  eyes,  full  of 
tears,  to  his,  and  answered,  "  No,  Alfred ;  no, 
I  cannot.  Oh,  do  not  ask  me,  Mr.  Latimer. 
It  would  break  my  father's  heart  if  I  were  to 
leave  him  without  telling  him  where  I  am 
going." 

*'And  you  will  break  mine  if  you  refuse, 

Lucy,"  replied  Alfred  Latimer ;  "  you  can  write 

,to  him  to-morrow,  and  tell  him  you  are  with 

*me,  and  that  we  are  going  to  be  married  as 

soon  as  ever  we  can  be." 

But  Lucy  shook  her  head  mournfully,  saying, 
**  He  will  not  believe  that — ^he  will  not  believe 
that." 

•*  And  you  doubt  it  too,  Lucy !"  cried  Alfred 
Latimer  vehemently ;  "  you  doubt  my  word — 
you  think  I  would  break  my  oath !  You  do  not 
love  me,  Lucy,  that  is  very  clear.  Nay,  do  not 
cry  now;  you  will  make  your  eyes  red,  and 
every  one  will  see." 

Lucy  Edmonds  wiped  the  tears  away,  and 
replied  in  a  low  voice,  "  You  know  I  love  you — 
you  know  it  too  well,  or  you  would  not  ask  me 
to  do  what  is  wrong." 

"  But  it  is  not  wrong,"  answered  Alfred  Lat- 
imer; **I  tell  you  that  I  have  had  a  quarrel 
with  my  mother,  so  that  I  cannot  stay  any  lon- 
ger here ;  or  we  would  be  married  at  once ; 
and  yet  you  refuse,  though  you  have  promised 
to  love  me  always  and  to  marry  me  when  I  ask 
you — ^yet  you  refuse  to  go  with  me  and  fulfil 
your  promise  as  soon  as  it  can  be  done." 

"  Oh,  no,"  said  Lucy ;  **  I  only  refuse  to  go 
with  you  without  my  father's  knowledge.  You 
know,  Alfred,  it  would  be  very  wicked— it  would 
be  very  wrong  indeed,  and  I  should  never  be 
happy  after." 

**  And  so  you  will  really  make  me  unhappy  for 
ever,  Lucy  V*  asked  the  young  gentleman ;  **  for 
you  will  never  see  me  more,  after  I  have  once 
gone  aWay.  I  have  sworn  that  I  will  not  re- 
turn, and  I  always  keep  my  word.  Come, 
Lucy,  come — ^go  back  quietly  to  the  house ;  get 
some  few  things  ready,  and  meet  roe  in  two 
hours  at  the  other  side  of  the  park,"  and  bend- 
ing down  his  head  he  kissed  her. 

**I  cannot,  I  cannot,"  answered  Lucy  Ed- 
monds, weeping.  "  Without  my  father's  leave 
I  cannot  come." 

Alfred  Latimer's  cheek  was  somewhat  red, 
and  even  to  her  he  could  not  repress  the  quick 
and  angry  flash  of  his  eye  at  anything  like  op- 
position. Yet  he  strove  to  soothe  and  per- 
suade, but  before  he  could  utter  many  words, 
issuing  suddenly  from  one  of  the  side  paths, 
Lucy's  father  himself  stood  before  them.  The 
good  man's  brow  was  stern  and  dark,  and  his 
lip  quivering  with  many  mingled  emotions. 

Poor  Lucy  trembled  in  every  limb,  and  turn- 
ed as  pale  as  death ;  but  Alfred  Latimer, 
though  he  colored  highly,  lifted  his  head  with 
a  haughty  toss  and  a  laugh,  saying  something 
ihe  meaning  of  which  was  net  very  clear. 


"  Let  go  my  daughter's  hand,  sir,"  said  Ed^ 
monds,  after  gazing  at  him  for  an  instant ; 
**  and  never  do  you  set  your  foot  in  this  park  ■ 
again." 

**  Indeed !"  cried  Alfred  Latimer  with  a  sneer. 
"  Methinks  I  shall  require  to  be  warned  off  bj 
some  better  authority  than  Master  Edmonds, 
formerly  I^ord  Mallington's  park-keeper — if  yoa 
come  to  that,  what  business  have  you  in  this 
park  yourself?" 

**  I  have  business  enough  and  authority  enough 
for  my  purpose,"  replied  Edmonds,  taking  bis 
daughter's  hand,  and  drawing  her  to  him,  '*  and 
that  you  will  find,  sir,  if  ever  you  come  here 
again.  I  knew  you  to  be  bad  enough,  long  ago, . 
but  I  did  not  think  you  were  so  base  as  to  seek 
to  ruin  this  poor  girl." 

The  young  gentleman  gazed  at  him  for  an 
instant  with  a  fierce  look,  and  then  turned  his 
eyes  to  Lucy,  who  stood  by  her  father,  with  her 
limbs  shaking  and  her  face  drowned  in  tears* 
That  sight  seemed  to  move  him,  and  he  said 
**  I  did  not  seek  to  ruin  her.  It  is  not  true.  I 
intended  to  marry  her — ay,  immediately." 

"False!  false!"  cried  Edmonds.  *' Don't 
you  think  every  father  in  the  land  has  heard 
such  stories.  You  told  her  you  would  marry 
her  I  don't  doubt,  but  when  you  had  once  got 
her  in  your  power  it  would  have  been  a  differ- 
ent tale." 

"  No,  it  would  not,"  replied  Alfred  Latimer ; 
"  I  would  have  married  her,  and  I  will." 

"  No,  that  yon  shall  not,"  replied  Edmonds 
sternly.  "  You  are  no  husband  for  my  daugh- 
ter, sir ;  keep  in  your  own  station  ;  marry  ia 
your  own  station.  So  shall  she,  please  God ; 
and  I  will  tell  you  what,  Mr.  Latimer,  I  would 
a  great  deal  rather  see  her  the  wife  of  an  honest 
laborer  than  the  wife  of  a  dishonest  gentleman. 
I  don't  mean  to  say  you  are  so— that  I  know 
nothing  about ;  but  1  do  know  that  you  would 
not  make  her  happy,  and  so  you  should  iiu.  ^re 
her,  even  if  all  your  fine  speeches  were  true. 
That  is  done  and  settled.  So,  as  I  said  be- 
fore, do  not  let  me  see  you  here  again.  Come 
along,  Lucy ;  come  with  me,"  and  drawing  her 
away,  he  turned  his  steps  towards  his  owa 
house,  leaving  Alfred  I^timer  standing  in  the 
grove,  with  his  face  working  with  all  the  un- 
bridled passions  that  disappointment  raised  to 
fury  in  his  heart. 

At  a  quick  pace  Edmonds  hurried  on  in  si- 
lence, with  his  eyes  gazing  out  before  him,  but 
his  mind  busy  upon  any  other  thing  than  the 
scene  on  whicli  they  lighted.  He  noticed  not, 
he  did  not  seem  to  perceive  that  the  trembling 
limbs  of  his  daughter  could  hardly  bear  her 
on,  and  that  he  drugged  her  along  with  him, 
rather  than  supported  her,  as  she  hung  upon 
his  arm. 

But  when  they  came  to  a  Uttlc  clump  of 
trees  behind  the  garden  at  the  back  of  the 
house  he  suddenly  stopped,  and  turning  to 
Lucy,  he  said ;  *'  I  will  not  tell  your  mother, 
my  child,  for  it  would  make  her  wretched." 

"  Oh,  father,  I  did  not  intend  to  do  any 
wrong,"  replied  Lucy  Edmonds,  with  the  tears 
streaming  down  her  face ;  "  I  would  not  have 
gone  with  him.    Indeed  I  would  not." 

"  I  know  it,  Lucy  love,"  replied  her  father, 
throwing  his  arms  round  her,  and  pressing  her 
to  his  breast.    **  I  heard  a  good  deal  as  I  came 
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«p  the  walk,  Lucy,  and  I  know  that  though  yon 
have  been  a  aiOy  girl  to  listen  to  him  at  all, 
yet  it  was  not  in  yoar  heart  to  do  any  wrong— 
the  more  base  he  for  wiBhing  to  make  you. 
But  there  is  one  thing,  Lucy,''  he  continued, 
gazing  at  her  eamestfy,  "  there  is  one  thing 
you  must  promise  me  upon  your  word,  and  as 
you  would  have  Gk>d*8  grace  not  to  do  wrong 
— ^you  most  promise  me  never  willingly  to  see 
or  speak  with  this  young  man  any  morei" 

♦*Oh,  father,"  replied  Lucy  Edmonds,  "he 
loTes  me — indeed,  indeed  he  does.  And  I — ^I" — 

"  You  think  you  love  Ijim,"  answered  her  fa- 
ther ;  *'  perhaps  you  really  do,  and  if  so  I  am 
very  sorry  for  it,  Lucy,  for  his  marriage  with 
yon  is  not  even  to  be  thought  of.  I  would  not 
give  y9u  to  him,  my  girl,  if  he  were  the  richest 
and  the  highest  man  in  the  land." 

'*  But  perhaps  you  may  change,  father,'*  said 
Lacy — **  perhaps  he  may  change." 

"  When  he  does  I  may,  and  then  I  will  tell 
yoQ,"  answered  Edmonds ;  **  but  in  the  mean- 
time I  must  have  your  promise,  Lucy,  never  to 
see  bim  or  speak  with  him,  willingly  at  least, 
without  my  consent  and  knowledge — ^Ijucy,  you 
w«ald  not  sorely  disobey  me  1" 

"  Oh  no,  &ther,  no,"  replied  Lucy  Edmonds ; 
**  I  vdll  do  as  yon  bid  me  in  all  things,  and  I 
promise  you  that  I  will  not  see  or  speak  with 
him  without  your  knowledge  and  consent.  You 
know  a  great  deal  better  than  I  do-— but  yet  I 
am  sure  he  loves  me." 

Edmonds  shook  his  head  with  a  sad  and 
painful  smile.  "  So  thinks  every  woman,"  re- 
plied he,  *<  of  the  man  that  ruins  her.  If  she 
does  not,  she  is  worse  than  he  is.  But  come, 
my  child;  and  keep  your  promise,  and  that 
promise  will  keep  you  safe.  Wipe  your  eyes, 
or  go  and  walk  in  the  garden  for  a  while.  Your 
mother  has  had  one  sad  fright  this  morning, 
and  though  she  is  well  aocustomed  to  bear  up 
under  sorrows  and  cares,  yet  there  is  no  need 
she  sfaoukl  have  too  many  at  once,  Lucy." 

"Oh,  what  has  happened  1"  cried  Lucy, dry- 
ing her  own  tears,  and  looking  eagerly  in  her 
iaihefB  ftice. 

"  Why  your  brother  fell  into  the  river,  and 
would  have  been  drowned  if  Mr.  Morton,  the 
gentleman  who  came  up  to  the  oottage  the 
other  day,  had  not  plunged  in  and  got  him  out»" 
reiAied  Edmonds ;  and  then  added,  in  a  some- 
what bitter  tone,  "  Ay,  he  is  a  gentleman,  in- 
deed ;  but  this  young  fellow" — 

He  did  not  finish  the  sentence,  but  Lucy  Ed- 
monds cast  down  her  eyes,  with  a  cheek  glow- 
ing like  fire.  It  was  her  own  heart  acccused 
her,  and  she  asked  herself,  "  Have  (  been  lis- 
tening to  tales  of  love,  without  my  parents' 
knowledge,  from  the  lips  of  one  whom  they 
disapprove,  while  sorrow  and  care  have  come 
so  near  their  dwelling  1  I  will  do  so  no  more," 
and  as  she  thus  thought  she  raised  her  eyes  to 
her  lather's  face  again,  saying  aloud,  "  I  will  go 
to  my  mother  at  once.  I  am  very  sorry  that  I 
'  was  wrong,  and  I  will  tell  her,  too,  all  that  has 
happened,  but  not  now,  father.  I  will  tell  her 
to-night  or  to-morrow.  Indeed,  it  will  be  better, 
ibr  then  if  I  should  be  in  any  difficulty,  and  you 
not  near,  she  can  tell  me  what  I  ought  to  do." 

"  That's  a  good  girl,"  replied  her  father,  lay- 
ing his  hand  upon  her  shoulder  and  kissing  her 
Wow ;  '*  act  this  way  always,  Lucy,  and  you 


wiU  be  in  no  danger.  To-day  you  have  been  in 
more  than  you  know  of;"  and  taking  her  hand, 
he  led  her  into  the  house. 


CHAPTER  XVn. 

Foa  at  least  five  minutes  ailer  the  park-keep- 
er and  his  daughter  had  left  him,  Alfred  Lati- 
mer remained  standing  in  the  grove,  giving* 
way  to  the  vehemence  of  his,  passion,  mutter- 
ing vain  curses  and  rash  and  angry  threats 
against  the  man  who  had  interfered  only  to 
save  his  own  child.  "  I  will  have  her,"  he  said 
at  length ;  "  I  will  have  her  in  spite  of  him ;' 
and  I  will  have  revenge,  too — curse  me,  if  ] 
won't;"  and,  stamping  on  the  ground,  and 
shaking  his  fist,  he  walked  slowly  away  towards 
the  lodge.  His  eyes  were  bent  down,  and,  in 
bitter  meditation,  he  saw  little  or  nothing  that 
passed  around  him.  He  marked  not  the  deer 
as  they  bounded  away  out  of  the  fern ;  he  took, 
no  notice  of  the  hare  that  started  from  its  form 
almost  at  his  feet,  and  scudded  away  across 
the  upland,  pausing  here  and  there  with  uplift- 
ed ears  to  listen  for  the  sounds  of  pursuit. 
When  he  reached  ihe  gates,  he  opened  them,, 
and  went  out  without  noticing  that  two  men. 
were  standing  at  the  comer  of  the  park  wall ; 
and,  unfastening  his  horse,  he  had  got  his  foot 
in  the  sthrrup  when  one  of  the  two  watchers 
ran  forward  and  laid  his  hand  upon  his  shoul- 
der, saying  "Alfred  Latimer,  Esquire,  I  be^ 
lievet" 

"Yes,  sir,"  replied  the  young  gentleman^ 
turning  first  red  and  then  pale  "Who  the 
devil  are  youl" 

*<  Only  an  ofllcer  of  the  sheriff  of  Middlesex, 
sir,"  replied  the  man,  "  with  a  writ  against  you, 
backed  by  the  sherifiTof  the  county,  for  a  trifle 
you  owe  to  Mr.  Jones  of  Piccadilly.  Don't 
doubt  but  you'll  soon  be  able  to  settle  the  mat- 
ter, so  we  had  better  go  back  to  your  house,, 
where  I  have  just  been  paying  my  respects." 

Alfred  Latimer  gased  at  him  with  a  look  oC 
hesitation  for  a  moment,  but  gradually  his  lace 
assumed  a  more  determined  and  a  fiercer  as* 
pect,  and  he  replied,  "  No ;  I  will  not  go  back, 
to  the  house  to  beg  of  my  own  mother.  I'd- 
rather  go  to  jail." 

"  Oh,  sir,  I've  got  nice  apartments ;  quite  at 
your  service,  sir,"  replied  the  ofllcer.  "  Airy 
situation,  sir,  looking  upon  the  river.  Do  yoa 
travel  by  coach,  sir,  or  would  you  like  to  have 
a  shay  V 

"  I  travel  on  horseback,"  cried  Alfred  Lati- 
mer, springing  into  the  saddle,  and  striking  his 
horse  with  the  spurs.  The  bailiff  made  a  snatch 
at  the  rein,  but  missed  it,  and  the  horse  dashedr 
on,  hitting  him  on  the  shoulder  with  its  chest 
and  knocking  him  back  upon  the  road. 

"  Stop  him !  stop  him !"  shouted  the  officer 
to  his  follower ;  but  long  ere  the  other  man  oamo 
up,  the  young  gentleman  was  far  upon  the  road, 
and,  gallopiog  on  at  full  speed,  was  soon  hid- 
dlen  by  the  angle  of  the  park  wall. 

"  I  shall  be  followed,"  thought  the  young 
man,  who,  unaccustomed  to  such  proceedings, 
saw  in  imagination  the  sheriff's  officers  pursu- 
ing him,  like  a  hunted  hare,  with  a  whole  troop 
of  mounted  constables  to  back  them.    "  I  shaU. 
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be  foUowed !  I  witt  take  to  Wenlock  Wood. 
Then  let  them  catch  me  if  they  can."  Thus 
thinking,  he  furred  forward,  till  passing  the 
cottage  of  Blackmore,  the  gardener,  and  the 
mill  beyond,  he  came  to  the  end  of  the  park 
wall  01  that  side,  and  looking  round  to  see  if 
there  were  any  one  on  the  road  to  indicate  the 
r  path  he  had  taken  to  bis  fancied  pursuers,  he 
I  tamed  up  a  narrow  sandy  path,  which  ran  over 
the  bill  between  Mallington  Park  and  some 
oom-fields.  It  soon  led  into  a  green  lane, 
overhung  by  thick  shrubs  and  bushes,  and  along 
this  he  spurred  at  a  rapid  pace,  till  the  banks 
opened  out,  and  gave  him  egress  upon  a  wild 
and  desolate-k)oking  common,  with  a  thick 
wood  about  half  a  mile  to  the  right. 

At  the  mouth  of  the  lane,  Alfred  Latimer 
pulled  up  his  horse  for  a  moment  and  listened ; 
bat,  whether  from  excited  imagination  or  not, 
he  felt  sure  that  he  beard  the  sound  of  horses' 
feet,  and,  spurring  on  again  across  the  common 
T-often  obliged  to  turn  to  avoid  this  great  mass 
of  bushes,  or  that  rock  or  large  clump  of  trees 
—he  reached  the  edge  of  Wenlock  Wood,  and, 
without  drawing  a  rein,  turned  round  to  look 
behind  him.  He  now  plainly  perceived  three 
or  four  men  on  horseback  at  the  other  side  of 
the  common ;  but  they  did  not  seem  to  discov- 
er him,  if  of  him  they  were  in  pursuit,  for  they 
were  riding  on  in  a  diffbrent  direction  from  that 
which  he  himself  was  following ;  and,  push- 
ing his  horse  forward  down  a  narrow  cart-road, 
he  had  soon  passed  the  outer  belt  of  planting, 
"where  the  trees  were  younger  but  closer  to- 
gether, and  reached  a  wilder  part  of  the  wood, 
where  tall  immemorial  oaks,  with  young  sap- 
lings scattered  between,  rose  far  apart  from 
each  other,  some  still  green  and  flourishing, 
some  in  various  states  of  decay.  The  ground 
from  which  they  sprung  was  ro*-*  M  and  un- 
even, in  some  places  covered  V  -  '  high  fern, 
in  some  rounded  with  masses  f  thick  brush- 
wood. Here  appeared  a  deep  ^.:,  with  the  lit- 
tle shining  pond  in  the  bottom;  Kere  rose  a  tall 
rock  or  a  high  bank,  bearing  ashes  and  beeches 
on  the  top ;  and  ever  and  anon  a  piece  of  green 
sward  appeared  in  the  midst,  affording  free 
footing  for  the  horse.  To  look  upon  it,  it  seem- 
ed at  first  sight  an  inextricable  maze,  through 
which  no  chance  traveler  could  find  his  way, 
but  to  the  eyes  of  Alfred  Latimer  the  whole 
scene  was  familiar,  for  thither  had  he  often  re- 
sorted from  the  days  of  his  boyhood,  exploring 
its  recesses  with  dog  and  gan,  although,  to  say 
800th,  being  within  one  of  the  manors  of  the 
Earl  of  MaUington,  he  had  no  right  to  exercise 
there  his  propensities  for  the  chase.^  ' 

Cutting  as  straight  across  as  the  various 
obstacles  would  permit  towards  the  highest 
bank  which  the  scene  displayed,  he  skirted  it 
along  to  a  spot  where  a  number  of  old  oaks 
had  congregated  themselves  under  the  bank, 
concealing  its  rugged  face  from  the  view.  The 
trees  above  stretched  forth  their  branches  to 
those  below,  and  several  clumps  of  a  younger 
growth  stood  forward  before  the  rest,  making 
the  mass  appear,  at  a  little  distance,  one  close 
and  impenetrable  thicket.  So  it  would  have 
seemed,  indeed,  to  any  one  riding,  even  so 
closely  by  the  side  o^  the  trees  as  Alfred  Lati- 
mer, if  the  eye  were  the  only  guide  on  the  oc- 
casion ;  for  thoogh  the  wood  aometimes  came 


forward  in  bold  prominence,  sometimes  re- 
treated, leaving  a  deep  glen  or  glade  between 
the  two  nearest  points,  yet  still  at  the  bottom 
appeared  a  thick  Woody  screen  hiding  the  crag. 
To  Alfred  Latimer,  however,  the  place  was,  as 
I  have  said,  familiar,  and  be  rode  along  for 
about  a  third  of  a  mile  without  pause  or  ex- 
amination, except,  indeed,  by  a  quick  and  fur- 
tive glance  behind,  to  see  whether  his  pursu- 
ers had  yet  appeared. 

No  one  was  seen,  however,  and  in  the  end, 
he  drew  his  rein  just  at  the  mouth  or  entrance 
of  one  of  the  glades  I  have  mentioned,  gazing 
round  on  every  side.  Then,  dismounting,  he 
took  the  beast's  bridle  on  his  arm,  and  led  him 
down  amongst  the  trees,  apparently  to  the  very 
closet  and  thickest  part ;  but  just  at  the  end  a 
little  path  was  to  be  discovered  on  the  right,  so 
small  that  the  entrance  was  not  easily  discern- 
ible amongst  the  tangled  brambles  and  thorns* 
which  in  that  place  rose  high  up  the  bolls  of  the 
trees.  Alfred  Latimer,  however,  knew  the  pre* 
cise  spot  by  an  old  holly  which  stood  forward, 
as  if  to  protect  and  conceal  the  mouth  of  the 
path  ;  and,  leading  his  horse  round,  he  pulled 
him  unwillingly  into  the  little  road,  the  horse 
resisting,  from  time  to  time,  as  if  it  doubted  the 
safety  of  the  way  it  was  taking,  and  its  master 
bestowing  several  fierce  cuts  upon  its  flank,  to 
prove  that  he  knew  better  than  it.  The  path 
soon  led  to  a  more  open  space  behind  the  screea 
of  oaks ;  aud,  satisfied  that  he  was  hidden  from 
all  observing  eyes,  the  young  gentleman  pro- 
ceeded more  patiently  between  the  trees  and  the 
high  craggy  bank  till  he  reached  the  mouth  of  a 
deep  cavern — whether  the  work  of  nature  or  of 
art  who  can  now  say  1  Many  such,  however, 
are  to  be  found  in  various  parts  of  England,  some 
well  known  to  the  geologist  and  the  wanderer  in 
search  of  the  picturesque  ;  others  unrecorded 
by  toarist  and  traveler,  and  only  familiar  to  the 
midnight  assassin  of  game,  and  the  still  more 
free  speculator  in  the  property  of  others. 

Without  fear  or  hesitation,  however,  Alfred 
Latimer  led  his  horse  in,  who,  fancying  it,  ap- 
parently, a  newly-invented  kind  of  stable,  fol- 
lowed very  willingly  under  the  rocky  arch ;  and 
still  holding  the  bridle  over  his  arm,  the  young 
gentleman  seated  himself  upon  a  large  stone, 
saying  aloud  with  a  laugh,  "  New  let  them  catch 
me  if  they  can,  the  scoundrels." 

He  then  turned  his  ear  to  hsten,  but  no  sound 
was  heard  except  the  whispering  of  the  wind 
through  the  trees ;  and  satisfied  that  he  had 
deceived  his  pursuers,  if  there  were  any,  ho 
proposed  to  remain  an  hour  or  two  where  he  was, 
and  then,  making  his  way  through  the  wood  to 
a  village  about  three  miles  distant,  to  pursue 
his  course  towards  London,  where  he  thought 
be  would  sell  his  horse,  and  with  the  money 
thus  provided,  and  what  remained  of  the  sum  he 
had  borrowed  from  Morton,  embark  for  the  oon- 
tinent.  It  was  a  pleasant  and  a  joyous  scheme 
to  his  rash  mind ;  visions  of  wild  adventure 
crowded  upon  him  ;  dreams  of  pleasure,  not 
very  pure  or  high,  presented  themselves  to  his 
mind's  eye,  as  he  sat  and  meditated ;  and  Ihera 
seemed  hot  one  drawback  to  the  plan.  Had 
Lucy  Edmonds  been  with  him  it  woukl  have 
been  complete ;  for  he  loved  her  with  as  mach 
love  as  he  was  capable  of  It  was  all  corporeal, 
indeed :  it  waa-ber  beauty,  her  grace,  that  be 
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thoD^  of;  bot  still  it  was,  in  some  sort,  Iots, 
for  oot  of  a  thousand  as  fair  he  would  have 
diosen  her  as  his  companiou  ;  and  might  have 
been  constant  to  her  for  a  time,  till  passion  had 
sated  itself,  and  burnt  out  its  own  flame.  We 
must  oot  pause  to  picture  all  the  sensations 
that  be  felt  as  be  sat  there  and  thought  of  her. 
The  eager  desire  to  possess  her,  in  spite  of  all 
considerations,  and  all  obstacles ;  the  wild 
schemes  that  suggested  themselves  to  his 
mixul ;  or  the  fierce  and  angry  yearning  for 
Yengeance  upon  her  father.  For  that  father*s 
feelings  or  duties  he  had  no  thought — ^no  con- 
sideration. It  was  enough  that  he  had  stepped 
in  to  thwart  and  disappoint  him — to  snatch  the 
promised  joy  from  his  band.  That  alone  was 
an  ofienoe  not  to  be  forgiven  by  his  proud  and 
Tehement  spirit ;  but  when  he  recollected  the 
stem  and  bitter  words  the  park-keeper  had  used 
—the  almost  scornful  rejection  of  his  proposal 
to  condescend  so  far  as  to  marry  a  poor  pea- 
sant's, daughter,  his  heart  felt  all  on  fire  with 
impotent  rage,  and  again  he  clenched  his  hand 
and  stamped  his  foot  upon  the  ground,  till  his 
horse  started  back,  and  nearly  pulled  the  bridle 
from  bis  arm. 

The  young  man  caught  it  fost,  however,  and 
angrily  strudc  the  poor  beast  a  blow  in  the  face 
with  his  clenched  fist,  exclaiming,  **  Will  you, 
tooV 

As  he  did  so  he  thought  he  heard  a  rustle  in 
the  farther  part  of  the  cavern,^  and  turning 
Toond  be  gazed  into  the  depth  with  some  tre- 
pidation. He  knew  that  it  was  of  considerable 
extent,  for  he  had  exfdored  it  more  than  once, 
and  what  with  a  turn  about  thirty  feet  from  the 
month,  it  might  run  into  the  cliff  some  fidy  or 
sixty  yards.  But  the  darkness  of  the  interior 
was  so  profound  at  that  time  of  day,  when  the 
sun  was  over  the  bank,  and  the  thick  trees  be- 
fore the  mouth  produced  a  deeper  gloom,  that 
he  could  see  nothing.  The  next  instant,  how- 
ever, a  Toice  from  within  exclaimed,  "You 
seem  ro'i^htily  put  out.  Master  Latimer.  What 
is  the  matter  1" 

The  voice  was  followed  by  the  sound  of  steps, 
but  it  was  not  till  the  person  who  had  spoken 
had  come  forward  that  Alfred  Latimer  could  see 
anything  through  the  darkness.  He  then  per- 
ceived adrancing  towards  him  a  short,  square- 
looking  figure,  which  gradually  assumed  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  man  dressed  in  a  sailor's  jacket  and 
trousers,  with  a  striped  shirt,  and  no  waistcoat. 
A  black  handkerchief  was  twisted  lightly  round 
the  neck,  and  the  bushy  black  whiskers  extend- 
ing under  the  chin,  and  almost  covering  the 
throat,  at  first  gave  him  the  appearance  of  hav- 
ing another  handkerchief  bound  round  his  jaws. 
His  head  was  covered  with  strong  curhngdark 
hair,  and  his  face  was  bronzed  with  exposure  to 
son  and  wind,  which  gave  an  additional  look 
of  fierceness  to  a  countenance  naturally  stern 
and  forbidding. 

p'At  first  the  young  gentleman  did  not  recog- 
nize the  personage  who  seemed  so  familiar  with 
bis  own  name  ;  but  after  a  morhent's  conside- 
ration, he  exclaimed,  '*  Ah !  is  that  you,  Jack 
Williams  t  Why,  it  Is  so  long  since  you  have 
been  here,  and  the  place  is  so  dark,  I  did  not 
know  you.  Yoo  have  not  shown  yourself  sincp 
that  night  when  we  shot  the  pheasants  in  the 
park,  and  were  obliged  to  run  for  it." 


*'  That  would  not  have  made'  me  run  far,*' 
answered  Williams ;  *'  but  I  had  other  matters 
on  hand,  Mister  Latimer.  I  h^ve  been  here 
more  than  once  since,  however,  but  you  were 
away.  What's  in  the  wind  now,  sir,  that  you 
are  biding  here  1  Tell  me  if  you  like— don't 
tell  me  if  you  don't  like.  Only  if  you  want 
help,  here's  your  roan." 

*♦  Why,  I  have  had  a  quarrel  with  my  good 
mother.  Jack,"  replied  Alfred  Latimer.  "  She 
keeps  me  shorter  of  money  than  ever ;  and  I 
have  determined  to  leave  her,  and  seek  my  for- 
tune where  I  can." 

**  I  hope  you  have  brought  some  stock  in  trade 
with  you,"  answered  the  other ;  "  for  fortune 
can't  be  bought  and  sold  without  fortune,  as  I 
have  found  out  long  ago." 

**No,  ipdeed,"  answered  the  young  gentle- 
man, who  was  restrained  by  certain  doubts  and 
misgivings  as  to  his  old  acquaintance's  habits, 
from  acknowledging  that  he  had  money  about 
him.  **  I  have  got  nothing  but  a  few  shilling^ 
and  my  horse ;  but  that  I  intend  to  sell  as  soon 
as  I  can  find  a  market."  ^ 

"  Ah — ^well— you  are  not  up  to  tilings  yet,  I 
see,"  replied  Williams.  *'I  would  not  have 
come  out  of  such  a  house  as  that  if  I  had  been 
you  without  bringing  away  enough  to  live  for 
a  year  or  two,  at  least.  But  what  are  you  hid- 
ing for  1 — are  you  afraid  she  will  send  after 
youl    Why  you  must  be  of  age  by  this  time." 

**  Oh.  no,  it  is  not  that,"  said  Latimer,  who, 
on  reflection,  saw  that  the  tale  of  his  adventure 
with  the  bailifls  would  but  tend  to  confirm  the 
representation  he  had  made  of  the  state  of  bis 
purse.  "  She  would  not  even  give  me  enough 
to  keep  me  out  of  prison,  and  just  as  I  was  at 
the  park  gates,  a  fellow  came  up  and  tapped  me 
on  the  shoulder.  But  I  jumped  on  my  horse 
and  rode  over  him." 

•*  Well  u*^, !  well  done !"  cried  Williams, 
slapping  hin. ,.  the  shoulder ;  "  on  my  life,  you 
will  turn  out  i  capital  fellow.  Just  at  the  park 
gates,  eh  1  , 1  .^uppose  you  had  been  up  to  bid 
good-by  to  the  prett/  little  girl  there.  Why  the 
devil  did  you. pot  bring  her  with  you  1  A  man 
is  always  the  better  for  having  a  woman  with 
him ;  but  I  suppose  it  was  want  of  money,  Mas- 
ter Alfred.  If  that's  the  case,  speak  out.  You 
were  kind  to  me  once,  and  one  good  turn  de- 
serves another.  So,  as  I've  got  a  little  prioe- 
money  hercr  if  a  ten-pound  note  will  help  you, 
it's  quite  at  your  service,  sir.  You  can  pay  me 
when  you  can,  you  know,  and  no  hurry ;  and 
we  can  send  a  message  to  pretty  Lucy  to  join 
you  where  you  like." 

The  face  of  Alfred  Latimer  had  turned  vari- 
ous colors  while  his  companion  spoke ;  for  he 
had  imagined  that  his  pursuit  of  Lucy  Edmonds 
had  been  concealed  from  all  eyes  till  that  morn- 
ing, and  at  first  he  was  by  no  means  pleased  to 
find  that  it  was  known  and  commented  upon  by 
others ;  but  as  thought  hurried  him  rapidly  on, 
the  idea  suggested  itself  to  his  mind  that  per- 
chance he  might  make  the  services  of  such 
men  as  the  one  who  now  spoke  to  him,  of  use 
in  attaining  the  objects  that  floated  vaguely 
before  his  imagination.  He  formed  no  distinct 
scheme,  it  is  true,  but  dim  and  obscure  fancies 
of  carrying  off  the  poor  gh-1  from  her  home  cartie 
across  his  brain.  He  knew  she  loved  him,  and 
believed  ahat  she  would  easily  forgive  some 
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little  force,  which  mieht  spare  her  the  struggle 
between  duty  and  affection.  He  left  the  plan, 
then,  to  be  arranpeti  at  an  after  period,  and  re- 
plied, "  No,  no,  Williams— you  are  a  good  fel- 
low ;"  and  he  grasped  his  liand ;  "  but  1  will  not 
take  your  little  money  from  you,  however  much 
I  may  want  it,  I  wdl  sell  my  horse,  which  is 
worth  fifty  pounds  anywhere,  and  I  think  I  can 
get  some  more  from  a  friend.  But  it  was  not 
want  of  money  stopped  Lucy  and  I.  It  waa 
that — as  the  devil  would  have  it — up  came  her 
father  just  as  we  were  talking  about  it ;  and  he 
found  out  all,  and  took  her  away.  He  has  made 
her  promise,  I  dare  say,  by  this  time,  not  to 
go." 

"  Such  promises  are  soon  broken,"  answered 
Jack  Williams,  with  a  laugh. 

**Ay,  so  they  arc,"  said  Alfred  Latimer; 
*<but  I  have  a  scheme  in  my  head,  if  I  can  get 
some  good  fellows  who  don*t  stand  upon  trifles 
to  help  me.  When  I  have  got  together  a  little 
money,  so  as  to  be  sure  that  she  and  I  will 
have  enough  to  go  where  we  like,  I  will  tell 
you  more  of  it." 

••  You  may  count  upon  me,  sir,"  replied  the 
other,  *'  I  will  lend  a  band,  whatever  it  is.  But 
no  harm  must  come  to  the  girl." 

**  But  how  did  you  know  anything  about  the 
affair  1"  asked  Alfred  Latimer,  willing  to  change 
the  subject  for  a  time,  till  he  had  matured  hi? 
plans ;  **  I  thought  I  had  kept  it  very  close." 

"  Ay,  ay,"  rejoined  Williams,  smiling,  "  but  I. 
have  been  hereabouts  for  a  fortnight ;  and  there 
have  been  more  eyes  in  Mallington  Park  than 
Edmonds  thinks  of  But  what  is  your  plan, 
sir  1  I  am  no  bad  hand  at  scheming,  and  you 
are  a  young  one.  Two  heads  are  better  than 
one,  too,  they  say." 

"Why,  I  have  not  yet  quite  made  up  my 
mind,"  replied  Alfred  Latimer;  "and  it  re- 
quires to  be  thought  of  well.  Ltjpgr  is  willing 
^  enough  to  come,  and  would  have  been  far  away 
with  mc  by  this  time  if  her  father  had  not  come 
up ;  but  now  ho  will  talk  to  her,'  and  preach  to 
her,  and  forbid  her  to  see  me  any  more,  though 
I  offered  him  to  marry  her  at  once." 

"The  devil  you  did!"  exclaimed  Williams 
in  great  surprise.  "  Why  the  man  must  be  a 
fool!" 

"  Ay — ^but  he  threw  in  my  teeth  that  I  was 
fonder  of  bold,  wild  fellows,  who  have  some 
courage  and  some  spirit,"  answered  the  young 
gentleman,  "  than  of  a  set  of  puling  coxcombs, 
such  as  one  meets  in  society,  and  a  great  deal 
more  of  such  cant.  Now,  I  dare  say,  Lucy 
will  he  watched  and  looked  after,  and  persuaded 
not  to  come  out  to  see  mc." 

"  Oh !  we  will  soon  manage  that,  sir,"  said 
Jack  Williams,  "  if  he  won't  let  her  come,  why 
I  would  go  and  take  her,  if  I  were  you.  If  you 
mean  to  marry  her,  the  fool  of  a  father  should 
be  forced  to  what  is  good  for  her  and  him 
too!" 

"Hark!"  said  Latimer,  in  a  low  voice. 
"There  are  steps  coming  near." 

"  I  dare  say,"  answered  the  other,  "  it  is  Bill 
Maltby ;  I  expect  him  soon,  and  if  it  be  any 
one  else,  I  will  break  his  head.  But  you  get 
further  back  into  the  shade — you  can  take  your 
horse  into  the  turning." 

"  I  know,  I  know,"  answered  Alfred  Latimer ; 
and  retreating  as  quietly  as  he  could  towards 


the  back  of  the  cavern,  he  stopped  where  he 
judged  from  what  he  had  observed  of  Jack  Wil- 
liams's approach,  that  neither  he  nor  liis  horse 
could  be  seen,  and  thence  watched  the  mouth 
of  the  den.  at  which  his  companion  stood  with 
his  broad,  bull-like  chest. 

"There,  for  the  first  time,  a  qu'\stion  sug- 
gested itself  to  the  young  man's  n:i;i(!,  some- 
what difficult  to  solve,  but  not  very  pi  .'asantto 
leave  in  doubt.  What  was  Jack  Wiliiains's  mo- 
tive for  lying  concealed  in  Wcnloclv  Wood? 
He  had  been  in  former  days  anythinir  but  fa- 
mous either  for  good  conduct  or  timidity  in  the 
conunission  of  evil.  One  of  the  must  notori- 
ous poachers  in  the  country,  thougti  the  son  of 
a  respectable  farmer  in  the  neighborhood,  be 
had  filled  the  whole  country  round  with  his  ex- 
ploits, and  had  only  escaped  punishment  by 
mingled  boldness  and  skill.  Once,  indeed,  so 
the  tale  went,  he  had  been  detected  in  the  aet 
and  taken,  after  desperate  resistance ;  but  he 
was  at  that  time  a  mere  lad,  and  his  fatherii 
entreaties  to  the  owner  of  the  game,  who  hap- 
pened to  be  his  own  landlord,  had  saved  the  sob 
from  the  consequences  of  his  offence,  thongli 
only  on  the  condition  that  he  should  be  sent  lo 
sea.  To  sea  he  accordingly  went,  and  retnrDed 
after  a  short  time,  with  his  moral  health,  U 
least,  not  at  all  improved  by  his  marine  < 
sion.  All  these  things  and  many  more  not  ^ 
creditable  to  his  friend,  Alfred  Latimer  i 
bered ;  but  he  had  no  time  to  carry  his  speen* 
lation  as  to  the  cause  of  hid  present  ooneeil- 
ment  very  far  before  the  steps  he  had  heutf 
sounded  close  to  the  cave,  and  another  fignm 
darkened  the  mouth. 


CHAPTER  XVni. 

As  Alfred  Latimer  stood  in  the  shadow  of  the 
cave,  bo  could  see  without  being  seen  ;  and  hi 
very  soon  perceived  that  the  visitor  was  no 
other  than  his  dissolute  companion  Bill  Maltby. 
An  unusual  degree  of  eagerness  appeared  in 
Maltby's  manner  as  he  first  met  WiUiams,  but 
their  voices  soon  dropped  almost  to  a  whisper, 
though  their  words  were  as  rapid  as  ever. 
Knowing  both  parties  well,  however,  Latimer 
did  not  think  it  necessary  to  use  much  cere- 
mony in  joining  them,  and  coming  forward 
again,  with  the  feet  of  his  horse  announcmg 
his  approach,  he  advanced  to  the  spot  wbsri 
they  wero  standing,  catching  a  few  words  which  . 
Williams  uttered  in  a  louder  tone." 

"  No.  no."  the  man  said,  "  he  is  not  up  to  that 
yet.  He  will  be  one  day,  when  he  learns  a  little 
better." 

By  this  time  the  young  gentleman  was  close 
to  them  ;  and  turning  round,  as  if  he  had  previ- 
ously forgotten  his  proximity,  and  had  been 
talkinjT  of  some  one  else,  Williams  proceeded, 
"  Ah,  Mr.  Latimer !  You  see  f  have  got  a  com- 
panion, Bill.  But  I  think  he  is  frightened  about 
nothing ;"  and  he  proceeded  to  relate  to  the 
other  the  story  of  Alfred  Latimer's  adventure 
with  the  bailiffs. 

"  Pooh  !"  said  Malthy,  "  I  saw  the  two  fellowe 
drinking  at  the  Bagpipes,  and  waiting  for  Uie  . 
coach  to  return  to  London.    You  can  go  baek 
quite  well  now,  if  you  like,  Latimor,  for  tho  oH 
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Blue  always  passes  at  ^ren,  and  it  is  well  nigh 
ooe  BOW." 

**  He  is  not  going  back  at  all  just  yet,"  an- 
swered WiUiams,  speaking  for  his  yoong  com- 
panion; "bat  you  can  go  dn  in  safety  if  yon 
like,  air,  for  yoa  bear  what  Bill  says.** 

'*I  am^ore  they  followed  me  part  of  the 
way,"  said  Latimer,  "  and  I  saw  some  people 
riding  on  the  coounon.** 

Bill  Maltby  laughed.  «'So  did  I,"  he  said ; 
'*  I  saw  Squire  Middleton  and  his  two  sons  and 
tbe  keeper  on  their  ponies.  Bat  I  saw  the  two 
Mbws  who  came  down  last  night  drinking  a 
glass  of  brandy-and-water  in  the  cofibe-room  of 
the  Bagpipes,  and  ooe  of  them  told  me  they 
were  waiting  for  tbe  coach.  So  you  can  go  now 
quite  well,  Mr.  Latimer ;  there's  no  risk  in  the 
worW.** 

It  needed  no  great  penetration  on  the  part  of 
Alfred  Latimer  to  see  that  his  two  comj^nions 
wished  to  get  rid  of  him ;  a  very  unpleasant 
perception  it  ia,  which  is  almost  sure  to  prick 
upoQ  some  tender  point ;  but  Tanity  does  not 
always  reseat  the  injury  in  the  same  manner. 
Sonetiaiee  she  takea  herself  off  in  silent  indig- 
nation, sometimes  she  stays  out  of  pure  per- 
▼erseoeas,  and  uaea  that  as  the  most  obvious 
way  of  avenging  herself  In  tbe  case  of  Alfred 
Latimer  sbe  bad  very  nearly  persuaded  him  to 
reoMifl  where  he  was,  and  curiosity  added  her 
voice,  for  the  young  gentleman  longed  to  see 
what  scbeoie  bis  two  companions  had  to  eze- 
««te,  Tery  well  understanding  that  they  were 
about  something  which  they  thought,  to  use 
Jack  Williams's  expression,  **he  was  not  up 
to.**  Now,  Alfred  Latioaer  had  a  strong  incli- 
nation to  pro?e  to  them  that  he  was  **  up  to 
saything,**  and  his  vanity  was  equally  mortified 
at  beiof  found  one  too  many,  and  at  being 
jadged  Qoequal  to  any  undertaking.  He  paused 
oot  to  consider  whether  it  was  the  wickedness 
and  tbe  folly,  or  the  daring  and  the  skill,  to 
wbicb  they  considered  him  incompetent. 

Nevertheless  several  motives  induced  him  to 
beat  his  retreat.  They  were  two  to  one,  and 
not  persons  to  be  lightly  quarrelled  with.  He 
propoaed  also  to  empkiy  them  aderwards,  and 
It  was  not  worth  while  to  have  any  disagree- 
ment with  them  then.  The  town,  too,  towarda 
which  his  steps  were  bent  was  at  a  considera- 
ble distance,  and  he  wished  to  reach  London  as 
early  as  possible  on  the  following  day.  Deciding 
vpoD  his  course,  then,  but  resolving  to  show  tbe 
two  men  with  whom  he  spoke  at  some  future 
period  that  he  was  not  one  to  be  daunted  by 
trifles,  bot  perhaps  might  lead  while  they  were 
obbged  to  follow,  he  led  his  horse  out  of  the 
cave,  and  walked  on  with  the  bridle  over  his 
am,  between  the  old  trees  and  the  high  cliAy 
bank.  The  man  Williams  ^accompanied  him, 
giviag  Bill  Maltby  a  sign  to  stay  behind,  and 
when  they  had  got  a  sufficient  distance  to  be 
out  of  earshot,  he  said  in  a  civil  and  kindly  tone, 
"Well,  Mr.  Latimer,  when  you  have  settled 
yoqr  business,  and  like  to  go  on  with  that  little 
affair  of  pretty  Lucy  Edmonds,  you  have  nothing 
to  do  but  to  come  and  let  me  know.  I  did  not 
speak  of  it  before  Bill  Mallby  there,  for  there's 
so  use  io  telling  him  anything  about  it  till  tbe 
time  cornea,  even  if  we  do  then ;  but  you  see, 
as  it's  venr  likely  that  I  sha*nt  be  just  where  I 
am  aaw  when  yoa  come  back,  yoa  most  ask  Bill 


where  I  am,  for  he*Il  know.    1*11  help  you  aa  ibr 
as  I  can,  you  may  be  sure." 

Thus  saying,  he  held  out  his  hand,  and^  with- 
out any  consideration  of  all  with  which  that 
hand  might  be  stained — and  probably  the  spots 
upon  it  were  not  few — Alfred  Latimer  took  it, 
and  with  that  i^'asp  received  the  contagion  of  a 
foul  mental  disease  mortal  to  the  better  life  of 
the  heart.  He  then  rode  on  upon  his  way,  and 
Jack  Williams  returned  to  his  companion  in  the 
cave,  whose  first  question  was,  '*What  have 
you  done  the  young  cove  out  of.  Jack  V* 

*'  Tve  done  him  out  of  nothing,**  answered  the 
other,  in  a  grave  tone,  for  he  was  one  of  those 
men  who,  though  carried  as  it  were  by  an  Irre- 
sistible impulse  along  an  evil  course  to  oae^bad 
act  after  another,  yet  feel  throughout  the  whole 
the  gloom  and  sadness  of  crime  upon  them,  who 
have  not  that  levity  of  spirit  which  gives  a  tem- 
porary sunshine  to  some  of  the  wicked,  but 
who,  with  a  cold  and  stem  determination,  fol- 
low tbe  way  they  have  laid  out  for  themselves 
with  the  shadow  of  their  fate  always  upon 
them.  "  I  have  done  him  out  of  nothing,  Bill,** 
he  said,  ** first,  because  I  did  not  want;  and 
next  because  he  has  devilish  little  to  be  done 
out  of** 

"  Why  didn*t  you  want  t**  asked  Bill  Maltby; 
**  be  had  money  enough  last  night,  and  it*s  no 
bad  ioke  to  clean  out  such  a  gull  as  that.*' 

**  He*s  not  so  much  a  gull  as  you  think,**  an- 
swered Williams.  ''  He  wanta  a  little  experi- 
ence or  BOy  but  that  will  come ;  and  there's  a 
good  deal  of  determined  devil  in  him,  I  can  tell 
you,  as  you'll  find  out  one  day.  Then  as  to 
money,  he  said  he  had  got  very  little,  and  you 
can't  tell  how  he  may  have  spent  it,  since  yoa 
saw  him  last  night.  But  if  he  had  had  the 
Mint  in  his  breeches  pocket,  I  wouldn*t  have 
put  my  hand  in— first,  because  he's  always  beea 
civil  and  kind  to  me ;  and  next  because  he*s  one 
of  us  in  some  sort  already,  and  will  be  more  so 
before  long.** 

**Ay,  ay,  so  you  think,"  said  Bill  Maltby; 
"but  you'll  find  yourself  twisted  there.  His 
mother  will  give  him  money  enough  when  she 
finds  he*s  resolute  with  her,  and  then  he'll  see 
us  all  at  the  devil ;  so  you  had  better  make  bay 
while  the  sun  shines.  Jack.  I  will,  for  one,  and 
get  out  of  him  all  that  I  can.** 

Williams  looked  at  him  with  a  grim  smile. 
**  You  are  mistaken,  Bill,**  he  said  ;  "  there  are 
some  roads  on  which  if  you  take  but  two  or 
three  steps,  you  never  can  go  back  asain,  do 
what  you  will,  and  ours  is  one.  This  lad  has 
already  got  his  feet  upon  it,  and  he  has  got 
something  now  in  hand  that  will  carry  him  on 
further  than  he  thinks;  so  there's  no  going 
back  for  him.  But  let  us  talk  about  this  other 
job.  When  did  you  say  the  fellow  would  pass 
byV* 

**  Why,  I  told  him  to  meet  roe  over  at  Stur- 
ton  at  three,"  answered  his  companion,  "  and 
that  I  would  get  him  a  good  sale  for  his  stuff; 
so  he'll  pass  here  about  two,  or  a  little  aAer. 
Now  you  see,  Jack,  we  must  settle  what's  to 
be  done,  for  I  suppose  you  won't  like  to  finish 
him  exactly  1" 

"  No,"  said  Williams,  thoughtfully ;  "  no,  not 
unless  he  shows  fight.  Then,  when  one's  blood 
is  up,  no  one  can  tell  what  may  happen.  But 
what  of  that  1    I  don't  see  what  difference  that 
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makes.  The  law  says  it's  all  thftsamo  whether 
you  relieve  a  fellow  of  the  superfluous  and  let 
bim  go,  or  cut  bis  pipe  and  stop  his  whistling. 
One*s  hanged  for  it  all  the  same  if  one's  found 
out." 

"  Ay,  but  I'll  tell  you  what  difference  it  makes 
in  this  matter,"  said  Bill  Maltby.  *'  You  see  if 
you  intended  to  do  the  thing  out  and  out,  I'd 
better  stay  with  you  and  lend  a  hand ;  but  if 
you  only  mean  to  cut  the  canister,  I  had  better 
go  on  to  Sturton,  and  speak  to  the  fellows  there 
about  taking  some  of  bis  stuff.  Then  I  can 
meet  him,  and  be  quite  civil  to  him  and  sorry 
for  what  has  happened." 

"  Ay,  ay,  Bill,  take  care  of  yourself,"  replied 
Jack  Williams.  **  There,  don't  look  cross  at 
me ;  I  think  you  are  quite  right.  There  is  no 
use  of  putting  two  beads  into  a  noose  when  one 
will  do.  What  has  he  got  about  himt  can  you 
teUI" 

"A  cool  hundred,  I  should  think,"  replied 
Billy  Maltby.  "  I  saw  him  flash  a  five-pound 
note  of  the  Huntingdon  bank ;  so  I  just  gave  him 
a  bint  as  a  friend  that  he  had  better  get  them 
changed,  for  that  there  was  a  talk  of  that  money 
shop  going.  I  thought  flimsies  wouldn't  suit 
our  purpose  so  well  as  the  heavy,  and,  besides, 
I  wanted  to  know  bow  much  be  had  got,  and 
fancied  such  a  hint  might  make  him  speak.  It 
didn't  though ;  but  afterwards  he  said  he  had 
sold  for  a  hundred  at  Huntingdon  and  Kimbol- 
ton  three  or  four  days  ago,  and  then  he  had 
heard  nothing  against  the  bank.  He  thanked 
me,  however,  for  my  advice,  and  said  he  would 
get  all  he  had  changed  before  he  went  further." 

"  He  seems  to  be  no  fool,  then,"  said  Wil- 
liams, in  a  thoughtful  tone. 

**  Yes,  he  is,  and  no,  he  is  not,"  answered 
Billy  Maltby.  *'  He  seems  quite  a  ninny  in 
some  things,  and  shrewd  enough  in  others." 

**  A  sort  of  man  to  remember  the  cut  of  one's 
jib  well,  eh  1"  asked  Jack  Williams,  "  and  to 
swear  to  it  stoutly  afterwards,  I  dare  say." 

Maltby  nodded  his  head,  and  his  c(5mpanion 
mused  for  several  minutes  without  making  any 
further  observation.  His  next  words,  however, 
showed  upon  what  his  thoughts  had  turned,  for 
at  length  he  said,  abruptly,  *'  no !  I  won't  do 
for  him ;  it's  not  come  to  that  yet,  Bill ;  but  I'll 
take  care  he  shan't  see  me.  You  go  on  to 
Sturton,  and  have  all  ready  there,  and  leave  the 
rest  to  me.  You  are  quite  sure  of  the  way  he 
will  comel" 

**  Quite,  unless  the  devil  puts  his  foot  in  it," 
answered  Bill  Maltby;  "for  I  told  him  of  the 
red  post,  and  of  the  three  roads,  and  that  if  he 
went  either  to  the  right  or  to  the  left  he  would 
lose  himself  to  a  certainty.  So  he  said  he 
would  take  care — that  he  was  fond  of  a^  coun- 
try walk  above  all  things,  but  did  not  want  to 
be  one  of  the  babes  in  the  wood." 

The  scoundrel  laughed  gaily  at  his  own  con- 
ceit ;  and  Jack  Williams  smiled  as  far  as  he 
was  capable  of  smiling.  Some  further  conver- 
sation then  took  place,  and  at  length  the  young- 
er iftan  took  his  departure  for  the  little  town, 
humming  a  slang  song  as  he  went  as  careless- 
ly as  if  the  dark  weight  of  sin  and  crime  rested 
not  on  bis  heart — no  thought  of  punishment  here 
or  hereafter  troubled  the  enjoyment  of  the  hour. 

Hib  cnmpBmon  displayed  a  diflferent  aspect ; 
fftr,  going  a  little  further  into  the  caTe,  he  seat- 


ed himself,  with  his  long  sinewy  arms  crossed 
upon  his  broad  chest,  and  with  his  eyes  bent 
upon  the  ground,  and  his  brow  gathered  into  a 
frown,  remained  in  dark  and  seemingly  gloomy 
thought  for  the  next  half  hour.  What  was  it 
that  troubled  him !  Was  it  remorse,  or  appre- 
hension 1  Did  conscience  speak  1  Was  her 
voice  at  length  heard,  or  did  he  look  forward 
to  the  dark  result,  even  in  this  world,  of  the 
deeds  in  which  he  was  engaged  1  Did  he  cal- 
culate nicely  the  chances  of  the  losing  game  he 
was  playing  1  Did  he  think  how  seldom  any 
evil  act  remains  unpunished — ^how  rarely  one 
foul  deed  does  not  lead  to  deeds  still  fouler — 
how  impossible  it  is  for  any  man  to  say  "  This 
shall  be  the  last !"  No.  If  remorse  was  felt, 
it  was  but  as  a  shadow — impalpable,  assuming 
no  definite  form — vague,  vast,  and  gloomy,  but 
undefined.  He  knew  not  well  why,  he  cared 
not  to  inquire,  but  the  sun  seemed  to  have  gone 
out  for  him,  and  all  was  gray.  Ho  remembered 
how,  when  he  was  a  little  boy,  and  had  sported 
in  the  neighboring  fields  and  woods,  all  nature 
had  had  charms  for  him,  and  every  object  a 
delight.  The  singing  of  the  birds  had  been 
sweet  music,  the  breath  of  the  fresh  air  the 
finest  of  perfumes,  a  new  flower  or  a  piece  of 
painted  glass  a  treasure,  and  everything  to  a 
healthy  frame  and  an  uncorrupted  mind  had 
been  full  of  beauty  and  enjoyment.  But  the 
light  had  passed  away,  the  bird-song  jarred 
upon  his  ear,  the  air  seemed  sultry  as  it  came 
near  him,  the  flowers  were  trampled  unheeded 
under  foot.  In  the  fierce  burst  of  animal  pas- 
sion, in  the  keen  excitement  of  strife,  of  revelry. 
or  of  play,  were  to  be  found  the  feverish  pleas- 
ures which  formed  all  that  was  left  to  him.  He 
knew  not  how  it  was  or  why,  but  he  felt  that  it 
was  so,  and  he  felt  it  with  regret ;'  for  memory 
told  him,  and  told  him  true,  that  in  the  past  he 
had  left  behind  jewels  that  the  present  had  no- 
thing to  equal,  and  which  the  future  could  never 
restore — the  jewels  of  the  heart. 

He  pondered  not  much  upon  such  things  it  is 
true,  he  did  not  wish  to  think  of  tliem,  but  still 
that  cloud  hung  above  him,  shadowing  all  bis 
thoughts.  He  turned  his  mind  to  the  adventure 
before  him  ;  he  laid  out  his  plan  ;  he  determin- 
ed on  his  conduct— not  with  any  consecutive 
train  of  ideas,  fur  his  mind  wandered  to  a  thou- 
sand other  considerations — hut,  pursuing  a  de- 
vious and  uncertain  course,  still  returned  to  the 
object  in  view,  and  then  darted  oflT  to  something 
new  again.  Yet  over  the  whole  was  the  cloud 
and  the  shadow,  and  all  was  gloomy  and  stern. 

At  length,  rising  quietly,  he  said,  '*  It  is  time 
to  be  jogging,  the  fellow  can't  be  long  first — I 
may  as  welJ  have  a  pistol  in  case  of  need.  I 
will  take  all  the  things  with  me,  and  go  round 
by  the  back  of  the  park,  so  as  to  come  into  Mai- 
lington  the  other  way ;"  and  going  into  the  re- 
cesses of  the  cave  he  put  a  brace  of  pistols  into 
his  pocket,  a  powder  flask,  a  small  bar  of  iron 
like  a  marline  spike,  and  wrapped  up  a  pair  of 
thick  boots  in  a  bundle  with  some  clothes,  and 
then  taking  a  heavy  stick  formed  of  a  sapling  oak, 
with  the  rounded  root  at  the  end,  he  thrust  it 
through  the  tie  of  the  handkerchief,  which  eoih 
tained  his  goods  and  chattels,  laid  it  on  hit 
shoulder,  and  walked  out  of  the  cave. 

With  a  slow  step,  and  looking  round  him  oa 
every  side — ^for  those  eTen  habituated  to  tb» 
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emanoBakm  of  orime  can  never  free  tberoselTes 
altogether  from  the  coiiBcioasness  of  being 
watched — watched  by  the  Almighty  eye,  if  not 
by  that  of  man — he  advanced,  forcing  his  way 
throagb  the  trees,  till  he  reached  the  side  of  a 
sniaU  path,  which  ran  from  Mallington  to  Star- 
ton.  There  was  a  horse-road  on  the  other  side 
of  the  wood,  and  a  cart-road  by  the  bank  of  the 
river,  hot  this  was  one  of  those  short  cuts  worn 
by  the  habitnal  feet  which  had  passed  from  time 
immefflorial--eTery  day  some  one,  hot  rarely 
more  than  one  or  two,  so  that  the  grass  had 
time  to  grow  and  flourish ;  and  very  often,  es- 
pecially in  the  spring  time,  the  brambles  would 
shoot  across  and  strive  to  interrupt  the  way,  as 
if  to  reclaim  it  to  wild  nature.  There  the  man 
looked  round  him  again  on  every  side,  and  ex- 
amined every  comer  of  the  brushwood  and 
every  tree.  It  was  evident  that  he  was  seek- 
mg  for  a  hiding  place,  but  it  was  with  difficulty 
he  found  one  which  suited  bis  purpose.  At 
length,  however,  he  pitched  upon  a  spot  where, 
mndemeath  a  tall  tree,  had  grown  up  some  high 
boshes,  flanking  the  path.  Behind  them  was  ti 
nook,  which  concealed  him  from  any  one  com- 
ing firoffl  Mallington,  while  to  the  right  it  was 
free  from  all  obstacles  which  might  have  impe- 
ded the  use  of  his  arm,  except  a  AnaH  branch 
shooting  out  from  one  of  the  hawthorns,  which 
he  cot  away  with  his  knife.  He  then  threw 
the  bough  ioto  the  wood  behind  him,  and  took 
ap  his  position,  sitting  on  tne  ground  with  his 
head  leaning  easily  against  the  trunk  of  the 
tan  tree.  To  have  seen  him,  any  one  might 
have  supposed  that  there  was  a  heart  at  ease— 
a  mind  unconscious  of  any  burden,  so  quiet  and 
•ncooeemed  wai  the  attitude  into  which  his 
hmbe  had  fallen.  But  was  it  so,  indeed  1  Oh, 
10 !  Even  when  conscience  is  altogether  si- 
lent, evil  carries  its  own  punishment  about 
with  il.  The  doubt^ — the  apprehension — the 
agitation  of  thought  that  precedes  the  act — the 
homing  excitement  when  it  is  committed — the 
pallid  satwty  of  the  intervals — the  parched 
aridity  of  the  heart  till  a  new  crime  supplies  a 
frtah  draught  of  the  same  fiery  stream  which 
but  regenerates  the  thirst  it  is  intended  to  as- 
SBige— all,  all  are  the  slow  commencement  of 
that  hell  to  which  the  wicked  go  down  more 
stowly  though  more  surely  than  they  think.  He 
lay  and  listened  for  the  coming  footfalls,  and 
Boodtly — more  moodily  than  before — be  pon- 
dered over  the  past  and  the  present.  Yet  he 
thought  not  to  forbear.  Why  should  he  forbearl 
he  asked  himself.  His  lot  was  drawn,  his  fate 
sealed,  his  road  chosen.  There  was  no  return- 
ing ;  and  in  the  course  he  was  upon,  it  was  but 
weakness  or  cowardice  to  draw  back  from  any 
action  he  bad  determined  upon.  Such  was  his 
^oomy  philosophy,  and  he  was  not  one  to  vacil- 
late. Nevertheless,  when  a  thrush  sitting  on 
the  tree  above  his  head  began  to  pour  forth  its* 
afternoon  song,  there  was  something  in  the 
sound  that  seemed  to  touch  him.  It  was  like 
the  voice  of  an  angel  calling  to  him  in  pity  to  for- 
bear ;  and  whatever  were  his  thoughts,  he  mur- 
sured  '*  I  will  not  hit  him  hard.** 

The  bird  continued  to  sing  for  a  moment  or 
two,  and  as  if  to  divert  bis  mind  from  its  ap- 
peal, be  l««oked  around,  while  the  fresh  air 
breathed  a/x>n  his  cheek,  and  the  light  and 
of  the  green  leaves  danced  before  his 


eyes.  «•  This  is  a  pleasant  place.**  he  thought ; 
'*  one  could  lie  here  all  day.**  The  very  idea 
was  a  pleasant  and  refreshing  thing,  like  a 
fountain  to  the  wanderer  in  the  desert ;  but  he 
would  not  rest  upon  it  either ;  and  he  carelessly 
plucked  a  flower  that  grew  near,  looking  into 
the  blue  petals,  and  gazing,  though  without 
thought  of  ita  wonders,  upon  the  marvellooa 
economy  within.  "  How  beautiful  these  wild 
flowers  are.**  he  said  to  himself  again.  "  My 
poor  sister  Mary,  that  used  to  love  them  so, 
was  like  one  of  them— poor  thing !— Pooh !  I  am 
a  fool,'*  and  he  cast  the  flower  away. 

Heaven  only  knows  had  he  gone  on  and  lis- 
tened to  the  voice  which  strove  to  make  itself 
heard,  what  might  have  been  the  result.  But 
the  hour  of  mercy  bad  passed  by ;  he  had  turn- 
ed three  times  from  the  appeal  that  might  have 
saved  him ;  and  almost  as  the  flower  fell  from 
his  hand,  the  bird  ceased  its  song,  and  took 
wing  from  the  branch  above.  There  was  a 
foot-step  coming  near ;  and  rising  up  he  looked 
through  the  branches  upon  the  path.  There 
was  a  gaily  dressed  man— he  whom  #e  have 
described  as  coming  upon  Morton  and  Louisa 
Charlton  as  they  sat  by  the  stream— walking 
slowly  forward  with  a  sauntering  and  self-con- 
oeited  air,  looking  now  and  then  at  the  wood 
scenery  around,  and  now  and  then  tuming  his 
eyes  to  a  memorandum  book,  which  he  heid  in 
one  hand,  while  with  a  pencil  in  the  other,  he 
wrote  something  on  the  page.  On  he  came 
step  by  step ;  twice  he  pau^d  and  wrote ;  and 
then  he  advanced  again,  all  unconscious  of 
the  danger  near. 

Williams  grasped  the  thick  stick  he  had 
brought  with  him,  the  bundle  bad  been  cast 
down  long  before.  He  set  his  teeth,  compress- 
ed his  lips,  and  hardly  breathed.  His  heart 
beat,  though  he  would  have  stilled  iU  beatings ; 
his  temples  throbbed,  though  in  moments  of 
greater  danger  his  bosom  had  been  cakn,  his 
brain  cool.  It^was  not  fear,  it  was  not  doubt 
that  was  upon  him— it  was  the  troubled  expec- 
tation of  crime. 

Two  or  three  more  steps,  and  the  wayfarer 
was  close  to  him ;  he  passed  the  tall  tree  and 
the  low  bushes,  and  then  a  thundering  blow 
upon  the  head  dashed  down  his  hat  upon  his 
brow,  and  laid  him  on  the  ground.  The  blud- 
geon was  raised  again  to  strike  him  as  he  lay» 
bqt  he  was  silent  and  motionless — so  still  that 
bis  very  tranquillity  seemed  to  plead  for  mercy. 

**  I  hit  him  harder  than  I  intended,*'  said  hia 
assailant,  running  round  the  bushes^  and  gazing 
upon  him  without  venturing  to  move  his  victim. 
Then,  bending  down  his  bead,  be  listened. 
'*  He  breathes  !  he  is  but  stunned,'*  and  quickly 
patting  bis  hands  into  the  traveler's  pockets,  he 
drew  out  a  heavy  purse  crammed  well  nigh  full 
of  guld ;  there  was  a  pocket-book  also,  wjth 
some  bank  notes  in  it,  but  that  he  threw  down 
again,  and,  satistied  with  his  first  prize,  gazed 
round  biro  for  a  moment.  All  was  still ;  and 
he  beard  the  chirping  of  the  grasshopper.  Then 
darling  back  behind  the  bushes,  he  snatched  up 
his  bundle ;  but  before  he  went,  returned  to 
take  another  look  at  what  he  had  done.  He 
bent  down  his  head  again ;  but  now  he  could 
hear  no  breath  ;  and  with  a  quick  step  he  hur- 
ried away  up  the  path  for  about  a  couple  of  bun* 
dred  yards,  then  turned  into  the  wood  agaiOf 
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and  pursuing  a  circuitous  course  came  out  upon 
the  common  at  the  back  of  Mallington  Park, 
some  two  miles  from  the  scene  of  his  crime, 
and  quite  on  the  other  side.  At  this  time,  indeed, 
it  appeared  as  if  he  were  rather  going  to,  than 
coming  from  the  spot  where  the  deed  had  been 
committed ;  but  there  was  close  by  a  small 
country  road  leading  down,  under  the  park  wall, 
to  Mallington,  and  scarcely  had  his  feet  entered 
upon  it  when  he  beheld  two  laboring  men  walk- 
ing on  before  him. 

His  first  impulse  was  to  quit  it  again,  but  a 
second  thought  made  hirp  quicken  his  pace  and 
come  up  with  them.  He  knew  neither,  but  one 
gave  him  good  day  as  ho  went,  and  entering 
into  conversation  he  proceeded  in  their  com- 
pany till  they  reached  the  bank  of  the  river. 
There  the  course  of  his  two  companions  led 
tbem  to  the  right,  while  his  went  to  the  leA,  for 
he  had  already  told  them  that  he  was  going  to 
Mallington,  and  leaving  them  he  walked  stoutly 
on  till  they  were  out  of  sight;  then  seating 
himself  by  the  b^nk,  he  took  off  his  shoes  and 
Btockiiigs  and  washed  his  feet  in  the  river, 
looked  round  to  ensure  that  ho  was  not  ob- 
served, and  taking  the  thick  boots  out  of  his 
bundle  put  a  stone  in  each  of  the  light  sailor^s 
pumps,  and  cast  them  into  the  water;  then 
once  more  shouldering  his  stick  be  walked  on 
tiU  he  reached  the  little  town. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

Wk  must  now  return  for  awhile,  dear  reader, 
to  notice  what  took  place  in  the  wood  where 
Williams  had  left  4u8  victim,  as  we  have  seen. 
The  man  lay,  apparently  quite  still,  where  he 
bad  fallen,  with  his  head  partly  turned  on  one 
sidp  and  his  hat  beaten  down  till  it  reached  his 
e  dOrows.  The  back  of  the  hat,  indeed,  was 
quite  knocked  in,  for  there  thei>low  had  fallen, 
and  it  was  given  with  tremendous  force.  His 
eyes  were  closed,  too,  when  his  assailant 
walked  away,  and  his  hand  remained  extended, 
with  the  little  memorandum-book  fallen  from  it 
'  on  the  grass.  But  as  soon  as  the  retreating 
footsteps  became  somewhat  faint,  the  eyelids 
were  slightly  raised,  then  fully  lifled,  and  he 
gazed  down  the  path  which  the  robber  had  taken. 
Williams  was  still  in  sight,  but  was  lost  the 
moment  after  behind  the  trees ;  and  the  traveler 
lifted  bis  head  a  little  and  listened.  Then  rais- 
ing himself  slowly  on  his  arm,  ho  sat  up,  and 
pat  his  hand  to  bis  brow,  pushing  off  his  hat. 
A  stream  of  blood  from  the  back  of  his  head, 
where  one  of  the  knotted  points  of  the  stick  had 
cut  the  skin,  followed  and  trickled  down  his 
neck,  while  his  eyes  rolled  somewhat  dizzily, 
and  be  leaned  his  cheek  upon  his  hand,  as  if  to 
give  time  for  his  shaken  brain  to  grow  steady 
again.  He  uttered  not  a  word,  however,  for 
several  minutes,  but  once  or  twice  put  Ins  left 
hand  up  to  the  spot  where  he  had  received  the 
blow,  and  seemed  to  feel  if  there  were  any 
aerious  injury  done  to  the  skull.  He  then  rose, 
first  getting  on  his  knees ;  but  he  soon  sat  dow^n 
again,  with  a  faint  look;  and,  after  a  little, 
crawling  to  the  spot  where  his  pocket-book  lay, 
he  tiok  it  up,  and  looked  over  the  contents. 
^  of  the  netm  had  been  taken,  and  he 


murmured,  **  Thank  God,  it  is  no  worse  !  He 
has  gut  all  the  guineas,  though — the  villain  ! — 
but  1  must  get  back  home  some  how,  and  have 
my  head  looked  to.  It's  a  bad  knock,  but  I 
think  the  skull  is  safe.  I  wish  I  could  have  got 
a  good  look  at  him.  It  was  not  that  young 
fellow,  Maliby,  as  he  called  himself— that's  clear 
enough,  though  I  fancied  so  at  first.  I  wqn- 
der  if  I  can  walk  now ;"  and,  rising  once  more, 
he  kept  his  feet  better,  and  looked  about  him. 

Gradually  as  he  recovered  from  the  first  ef- 
fects of  the  blow,  and  his  ideas  became  more 
clear  and  collected,  he  began  to  feel  a  stronger 
desire  to  punish  his  assailant,  and  to  think  of 
the  means  of  doing  so.  Though  a  fop  of  the 
lower  school,  and  as  vain  as  a  nightingale — 
the  reader  will  perhaps  demand  apology  for 
this  insult  to  its  favorite  bird ;  but  let  any  one 
in  countries  where  nightingales  are  plenty,  sit, 
or  stand  if  he  likes  it  better,  and  watch  one 
singing  on  a  bough,  and  he  will  acknowledge 
the  justice  of  the  accusation  —  though  as  vaia 
as  a  nightingale,  then,  Mr.  Tobias  Gibbs  was 
by  no  means  a  coward ;  and  if  WilHams  had 
met  him  face  to  face,  although  the  latter  was 
by  f^r  the  stronger  man  of  the  two,  a  severe 
contest  would  certainly  have  taken  place  ere 
Mr.  Gibbs  parted  with  the  money  of  his  em- 
ployers ;  for  that  respectable  gentleman  was 
the  country  traveler  for  a  large  and  wealthy 
wholesale  perfumery  house  in  London.  Nev- 
ertheless as  he  knew  not  by  whom  he  had  been 
attacked,  nor  how  many  confederates  might  be 
near,  he  hesitated  a  little  as  to  his  proceedings, 
and  was  standing  deliberating  upon  the  next 
step,  when  an  approaching  footfall,  and  the 
sound  of  a  light  air  of  the  day  whistled  cImt 
and  merrily  as  if  proceeding  from  the  lipe  of 
some  easy-hearted  peasant,  mado  him  turn 
round  and  look  the  other  way.  A  moment  after 
a  man,  whom  he  had  seen  the  evening  before  at 
Mallington  selling  some  fruit  to  Mrs.  Pluckraae 
at  the  inn,  appeared  through  the  trees,  walking 
quietly  homeward.  He  had  an  honest  face- 
that  incomparable  gift  of  nature — but  not  being 
of  the  most  observant  character  in  the  world, 
and  being  engaged  with  the  thoughts  of  carrots, 
turnips,  greengages,  et  cetera,  which  to  him 
were  as  important  as  the  budget  at  the  Treasa- 
ry,  he  was  passing  by  Mr.  Gibbs  with  no  other 
remark  than  '*  Good  afternoon,  sir,"  not  taking 
the  slightest  notice  of  that  gentleman^s  broken 
head,  crushed  hat,  or  fallen  memorandum-book. 

"  Stay  a  moment,  my  good  fellow,^'  said  the 
traveler,  considering  his  countenance  and  feel- 
ing himself  re- assured  by  his  aspect  —  ''I  wish 
you  would  help  me  a  little,  or,  at  least,  let  me 
walk  home  to  Mallington  with  you,  for  I  hare 
been  knocked  down." 

"  Lauk  a  mercy,  sir,  so  you  have  I*'  cried  the 
man,  looking  at  his  head,  '*  and  you  are  all  a- 
bleeding.  Why,  who  the  deuce  did  you  find  to 
quarrel  with  in  Wonlock  Wood  !'* 

"Nobody  !"  replied  Mr.  Tobias  Gibbs,  "nor 
did  any  one  quarrel  with  me." 

**  They  must  ha'  been  poachers,  then,"  aaid 
the  peasant,  interrupting  him. 

Now,  Mr.  Gibbs  did  not  see  the  premises  from 
which  this  corollary  could  be  deluced  ;  but  aa 
he  knew  it  to  be  false,  he  did  not  attempt  to  re> 
fute  it  logically,  and  contented  himself  with 
replying,  "Worse,  my  good  friend  — a  great 
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ideal  worse — for  be  has  first  broken  my  head, 
and  then  taken  my  purse/' 

••Whew  !"  whistled  the  countryman,  looking 
aroand ;  "  how  many  of  them  were  there  V* 

'*  Only  one  that  I  saw/*  answered  the  travel- 
er, and  he  went  on  to  relate  how  he  had  been 
-walking  along,  when  he  received  a  blow  upon 
the  head  from  behind  ;  how  he  had  fallen,  sick 
and  half-stunned,  but  had  clearly  felt  his  pockets 
rilled,  and  had  revived  enough  to  know  that  the 
man  went  into  the  bushes  again,  came  back  and 
looked  at  him,  and  then  walked  away.*' 

"  What  sort  of  a  feUow  was  he  V*  asked  his" 
new  friend.  **  I  know  most  all  the  people  about 
these  parts.'' 

"I  can  hardly  tell,"  answered  Mr.  Gibbs,  "  for 
I  only  got  sight  of  him  just  as  he  was  going 
through  the  trees  yonder,  and  then  only  saw 
his  head  and  shoulders.  He  seemed  a  tall,  stout 
man,  though ;  but  he  was  gone  in  a  minute.'' 

"  Well,  the  best  thing  for  you,  master,"  said 
the  peasant,  "  is  to  take  hold  of  my  arm,  and 
toddle  back  to  Mallington,  to  have  your  head 
looked  to.    It's  a  bad  knock  as  ever  I  see." 

*•  Oh,  that  is  nothing,"  answered  Mr.  Tobias 
Gibbs.  "  A  few  dressings  of  Grimsditch's  fam- 
ous vulnerary  salve  will  set  that  to  rights  in 
two  days,  and  then  by  rubbing  in  the  genuine 
Balm  of  Trinidad  for  three  or  four  nights,  the 
hair  will  be  restored  by  magic.  But  the  matter 
now  is  to  find  outcome  traces  of  the  man  that 
did  it.  He  may  have  dropped  something — for- 
gotten 8omething--for  such  fellows  are  always 
,  in  a  twitter,  they  say — and  at  all  events  we  shall 
'  find  his  footmarks  somewhere." 

"That's  true  upon  my  say  so,"  answered 
the  countryman,  "  and  if  you  go  afore  Dr.  Wes- 
tern, he'll  ask  you  all  manner  of  qoestions. — Ay, 
the  fellow  must  have  lodged  in  there  till  you 
came  up,"  he  continued,  pointing  to  the  bushes 
where  Williams  had  concealed  himself  *•  Don't 
you  see,  he's  cut  a  stick  out  of  that  thorn  1 
That's  what  broke  your  head,  depend  on't." 

But  on  entering  the  sort  of  den  aflbrded  by 
the  trees  they  found  the  branch  which  had  been 
detached  by  the  robber  to  give  room  for  his  arm 
to  strike.  The  ground  on  which  he  had  been 
reclining  still  bore  the  impress  of  his  person  ; 
bat  no  other  trace  was  to  be  found  there ;  for 
the  weather  had  been  hot  and  dry,  and  the 
grass  was  short,  showing  no  mark  of  the  foot 
that  trod  it.  On  coming  out  again,  however, 
«loee  to  where  the  traveler  had  fallen,  was  a 
footmark  in  the  sandy  part  of  the  path,  showing 
the  print  of  a  light  and  neaily-formed  shoe, 
without  a  heel,  while  Mr.  Gibbs's  boot  had  left 
another  impression  easily  to  be  distinguished 
from  the  first.  They  looked  around  in  vain  for 
other  marks,  till  following  the  path  a  little 
farther  they  found  in  the  sand  at  the  side  a 
fresh  print  turned  towards  the  spot  from  whence 
the  blow  had  been  aimed. 

"  Ay,  ho  came  this  way  across  from  those 
trees  and  the  bank,"  said  the  countryman.  "  I 
sbouki  not  wonder  if  he  had  been  harbouring  all 
night  in  Gammer  Mudge's  hole." 

•'  What's  that  V  asked  Mr.  Gibbs,  in  surprise. 

"  Why  a  great  hole  of  a  place  in  the  bank," 
said  bis  companion ;  "  a  sort  of  cave  like,  where 
they  say  one  Gammer  Mudge,  a  witch  of  those 
times,  lived  till  she  was  ninety-nine  year  old ; 
•and  then  the  devil  came  to  fetch  her.'* 


"  It  was  high  time !"  replied  the  traveler. 
"  But  there  is  another  mark." 

*♦  Ay,  and  here's  a  horse's  feet,  too,"  said  the 
countryman.  "  There  hat  been  more  of  them 
than  one.  Stay  a  bit,  I'll  cut  two  good  stout 
sticks ;"  and,  fixing  upon  some  sapling  oaks, 
he  furnished  himself  and  his  companion  with 
the  only  weapons  that  could  be  provided. 

They  then  traced  the  steps  both  of  a  man  and 
horse  back  through  the  trees  to  the  mouth  of  the 
cave,  which  they  approached  with  extreme  cau- 
tion. The  aspect  of  the  place  did  not  at  all 
prepossess  Mr.  Gibbs  with  any  favorable  idea 
of  its  tenants ;  and  it  was  some  time  before 
either  he  or  his  companion  liked  to  venture  in  ; 
for  there  was  a  proiection  on  one  side,  which 
might  well  have  sheltered  behind  it  one  or  two 
men,  and  beyond  yawned  the  dark  chasm,  the 
depth  of  which  neither  of  them  knew.  At  length, 
huwever,  they  mustered  resolution  suflicient  to 
advance  a  few  steps  into  the  cave ;  but  their 
search  proved  no  further  availing  than  by  dis- 
covering the  charred  wood  and  ashes  of  an  ex- 
tinguished fire,  by  the  side  of  which  were  lying 
the  bones  of  a  fowl  of  some  kind  and  a  broken 
porter  bottle. 

*•  Ay,"  said  the  peasant  when  he  saw  these 
vestiges  of  a  feast ;  "  they  are  some  of  those 
damned  gipsies — that's  clear  enough." 

Mr.  Gibbs  coincided  in  this  view,  for  the  poor 
gipsies  are  sure,  in  all  country  neighborhoods,  to 
come  in  for  their  share  of  suspicion  ;  and  a  name 
has  hanged  many  a  poor  dog  that  was  as  inno- 
cent as  ever  lived.  "  I  dare  say  the  fellow  was 
a  gipsy,"  said  Mr.  Gibbs,  "  for  he  had  black  hair, 
that  I  saw." 

"Ay,  and  I  have  been  thinking,"  said  his 
companion,  who  did  not  want  shrewdness,  **  that 
he  must  have  known  you  or  some  one  was  a- 
coming,  for  he  had  been  lying  there  in  the  bush- 
es for  a  good  while— that's  clear  enough — and 
then,  what  could  he  cut  away  that  branch  for, 
unless  it  were  to  have  a  fair  whack  at  your 
head !  If  he  had  made  a  stick  of  it,  that  would 
have  been  another  aflTair — but  you  see,  master, 
he  did  nothing  but  cut  it  off  out  of  the  way,  and 
throw  it  down." 

"  That's  true !  that's  verv  true !"  exclaimed 
the  traveler,  "  I  did  not  think  of  that." 

"  Did  any  one  know  as  you  were  going  along 
here!"  asked  the  countryman.  , 

"  Yes,  one  young  gentleman  who  called  him- 
self Maltby,"  replied  Mr.  Gibbs. 

"  Ay  !  as  bad  a  lad  as  any  in  the  place,"  an- 
swered the  countryman  ;  "  I'll  tell  you  about 
him  as  we  go  along — but,  after  all,  it  could  not 
be  he  who  did  it  himself,  for  I  saw  him  an  hour 
or  more  ago  walking  about  in  Sturton,  and  seem- 
ing as  if  he  were  looking  for  some  one.'* 

"  I  promised  to  meet  him  there  at  three,"  said 
the  traveler.  "  No,  it  could  not  be  he — that  is 
clear.     But  I  shan't  go  on  now,  however." 

"No,  I  wouldn't  advise  you,"  replied  the 
other.  "  What  do  you  think  of  going  on  into 
the  cave  1" 

"  No,  I  thank  you,"  answered  Gibbs  quickly, 
"  we've  found  out  all  we  can,  I  think,  and  had 
better  get  back  to  Mallington.  So  this  Maltbj 
is  a  bad  fellow !"  * 

"He  is  a  bad  'un,"  answered  the  country- 
man ;  and  they  turned  their  steps  along  the 
path  homeward. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 


Thkkk  was  a  snog  little  tea  and  card  party 
at  Mallington,  one  •(  those  parties  which  used 
constantly  to  take  place  amongst  small  commu- 
nities like  that  of  the  place  we  speak  of  between 
twenty  and  thirty  years  ago,  where  the  limited 
sphere  of  the  society  produced  that  fusion  of 
ranks  and  classes  which  many  people  wish  to 
see  further  extended.  If  the  surgeon  and  the 
lawyer  had  refused  to  meet  the  shopkeeper  and 
the  farmer,  they  would  have  lived  almost  alone ; 
they  could  not  have  enjoyed  their  rubber.  IC 
the  shopkeeper  and  the  farmer  had  excluded  the 
lawyer*s  clerk  or  the  surgeon's  assistant,  they 
could  have  made  up  but  one  card  table.  The 
necessities  of  the  case  sometimes  carried  the 
condescension  further,  and  when  the  Earl  of 
Mallington  was  down  at  the  hall,  the  fashiona- 
ble appearance  of  his  gentleman,  and  the  superior 
knowledge  of  great  life  displayed  by  that  person- 
ace,  as  well  as  certain  little  considerations  of 
bis  influence  with  his  lord,  caused  him  occasion- 
ally  to  receive  a  note  of  invitation,  which  he 
sometimes  treated  with  contempt,  sometimes 
condescended  to  accept,  as  the  maggot  moved. 
Then,  again,  the  great  expense  of  Mallington 
House,  and  the  power  of  Mrs.  Windsor  within 
its  walls,  rendered  her  favor  worth  courting ; 
and  Mr.  Biy>wn  ventured  to  solicit  the  honor  of 
her  company  to  one  of  his  eoiries.  The  Misses 
Martin  and  several  others  turned  up  their  noses 
at  the  housekeeper,  and  wondered  that  Mr.  Brown 
could  do  such  a  thing ;  but  it  was  soon  found 
that  Mr.  Brown's  shop  gnined  by  the  proceeding, 
and  Mr.  Green  and  MisswhiteandMrs.Yellowly, 
together  with  Messieurs  and  Mesdames  East, 
West,  North,  and  South,  followed  his  example. 

It  might  be  a  curious  question  whether  this 
fusion  of  classes  produced  any  remarkable  im- 
provement, indeed,  in  the  Mallington  society. 
They  all  met,  and  they  all  played  at  cards,  and 
they  all  drank  tea  and  eat  cakes  and  bread  and 
butter,  it  is  true  ;  but  they  all  tore  one  another 
to  pieces  with  their  tongues,  if  not  with  their 
teeth;  and,  as  in  most  other  societies,  the 
grand,  though  secret,  object  of  meeting  seemed 
to  be  for  every  pair  to  say  some  ill-natured  thing 
to  each  other  of  a  third,  whose  back  was  turned. 
Persiflage — the  gross  vulgarity  of  the  great  and 
smart — was,  indeed,  wanting ;  for  they  had  no 
idea  of  what  is  called  mincing  matters.  .  They 
did  not  covertly  laugh  at  their  neighbors,  and  in 
a  civil  tone  either  bring  out  any  little  fault,  or 
aay  cutting  things  with  the  sweetest  look  im- 
aginable :  no,  but  they  abused  each  other  to 
their  heart's  content ;  sometimes — nay,  gener- 
ally, in  secret ;  but  occasionally,  when  the  blood 
was  up,  and  the  tricks  and  honors  were  against 
them,  with  all  the  open  licence  of  the  card  table ; 
for  many  an  odd  trick  turns  up  there,  reader, 
besides  that  which  is  formed  of  four  pieces  of 
painted  pasteboard. 

It  is  true  that  their  abuse  was  not  always 
confined  to  each  other,  but  was  occasionally 
scattered  about  with  a  liberal  hand  upon  their 
superiors  in  station  or  wealth.  Thus,  when  the 
name  of  Mrs.  Charlton  was  mentioned,  though 
she  was  always  called  a  dear  sweet  creature, 
quite  a  lady,  and  a  great  number  of  many  other 
pleasant  names  in  the  presence  and  within  the 
cojgnizance  of  Mrs.  Windsor,  one  whispered  to 


another  that  she  was  going  on  at  a  fine  rate, 
that  she  would  soon  get  through  all  she  had, 
and  more,  too ;  that  she  was  dreadfully  in  debt, 
and  that  she  would  not  easily  get  another  oVd 
gentleman  to  marry  her  and  pay  her  bills  for 
her.  During  the  life  of  the  Earl  of  Mallington 
he  bad  come  in  for  his  share,  but  it  was  in  a 
diflerent  way,  for  his  position  and  his  habits  re- 
moved him  so  far  from  the  good  people  of  the 
town  (on  whose  existence  and  sentiments  he 
never  bestowed  a  thought)  that  they  regarded 
him  with  a  kind  of  awe.  People  will  finger  very 
awful  things,  however,  and  the  great  idol  of 
Juggernaut  itself  would  not  escape  scratching 
if  its  worshippers  could  get  at  it.  The  people 
of  Mallington,  therefore,  though  they  did  not 
venture  to  talk  about  any  debts  on  his  lordship's 
part,  for  he  had  none,  did  not  scruple  to  aCBrm 
sometimes  that  he  was  mad,  sometimes  that  he 
had  committed  some  terrible  crime  which  had 
driven  him  melancholy. 

The  person  of  all  the  neighborhood,  however, 
who  was  most  curiously  treated  by  the  small 
tongues  of  the  place,  was  Dr.  Western.  During 
the  first  two  years  of  bis  incumbency  he  had 
been  railed  at  in  the  bitterc$tt  manner  :  he  was 
a  purse-proud,  haughty  priest,  a  pharisee,  a  wolf 
in  sheep's  clothing,  everything  that  is  bad ;  and 
the  dissenting  minister  of  Mallington — for  even 
poor  little  Mallington  had  its  share  of  dissent 
— aided  not  a  little  to  cry  dq^'n  the  rector  ;  but 
a  strange  change  had  gradually  crept  over  the 
opinions  of  the  people  of  the  place,  and  nobody 
now  said  a  word  against  Dr.  Western,  for,  in 
spite  of  human  nature,  and  the  assistance  given* 
to  it  by  the  devil  in  resisting  all  good  influences, 
real  excellence  and  the  true  practice  of  Christian 
virtues  will  have  their  effect.  Dr.  Western 
knew  his  flock  well,  was  quite  aware  of  their 
faults  and  their  failings,  laughed  at  their  follies 
when  they  were  small,  reproved  and  grieved  for 
them  when  they  were  great,  but  was  never 
harsh  in  his  condemnation,  or  bitter  in  his  satire. 
He  was  always  ready  to  aid,  to  direct,  to  re- 
claim, to  give  hope  and  consolation,  to  receive 
repentance,  and  to  encourage  a  return  to  right ; 
he  was  always  performing  himself  that  which 
he  preached  to  others,  and  his  private  fortune 
as  well  as  his  position  as  a  magistrate  gave  him 
the  opportunity  of  doing  much  good,  as  well  as 
correcting  much  evil. 

It  may  be  asked  why  such  qualities  and  such 
circumstances  did  not  produce  an  earlier  effect, 
but  that  is  very  easily  explained.  Dr.  Western's 
predecessor  had  been  a  pluralist,  to  use  an 
abominably  corrupt  term,  and  he  had  never  re- 
sided at  Mallington.  The  curate  whom  he  ap- 
pointed, with  a  very  small  salary,  was  a  man 
of  inferior  birth  and  manners,  of  no  higher  ed- 
ucation than  was  sufficient  to  creep  un perceiv- 
ed into  a  black  gown,  no  resources  within  him- 
self, and  that  sort  of  gregarious  propensity  which 
leads  many  a  man  to  seek  society  very  unbefit- 
ting from  the  mere  want  of  any  other.  He  was 
one  at  all  the  card  parties  of  MalIinj;ton,  hand 
and  glove  with  every  one  in  the  place,  took  his 
tea  snugly  with  the  Miss  Martins,  and  was  even 
known  to  smoke  a  pipe  and  squeeze  a  lemon  at 
the  Bagpipes.  Such  things  did  really  take  place, 
dear  reader,  less  than  five-and-twentv  years  aga 
Dr.  Western,  however,  haddifferent'habits,  and 
as  every  new  thing  is  judged  by  its  anteceilents^ 
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lis  eondoct  at  fint  gave  anything  bat  aaUsfac- 
tioii  to  the  people  of  Mallington.  Nevertheless, 
in  course  of  time,  they  began  to  understand,  to 
appreciate,  to  respect,  to  reverence,  and  the 
\roni  amongst  them  in  the  end  did  not  venture 
to  say  that  a  man  whose  whole  course  for  fif- 
teen or  sixteen  years  had  been  consistent  in 
every  good  and  wise  thought  was  aught  but 
what  1^  seemed. 

To  return  from  this  long  digression,  how- 
ever, there  was  a  snug  little  tea  and  card  party 
at  Mallington,  and  the  conversation  of  the 
worthies  assembled  had  received  a  zest  and 
a  fillip  from  various  events  which  bad  taken 
place  that  morning.  What  a  happy  and  fortu- 
nate thing  it  is  for  certain  classes  of  society 
that  there  are  vices  and  wickedness,  accidents, 
misfortunes,  and  sorrows,  in  this  good  world 
that  we  inhabit !  What  would  Mr.  Tomkins, 
and  Miss  Jenkins,  and  Mrs.  Watkins.  and  a 
great  number  of  other  people  do  if  it  were  not 
for  that  column  in  the  newspapers  which  used 
in  former  days  to  be  beaded  '*  Accidents  and 
Offences  t**  They  would  be  obliged  to  remain 
absolutely  silent  for  one  half  of  their  lives ; 
their  very  thoughts,  too,  would  be  still ;  thev 
would  have  nothing  to  talk  about  or  think 
about ;  they  would  lose  the  two  greatest  en- 
joyments of  human  life— commiseration  and 
horror;  they  could  never  shudder  at  the 
tbooght  of  the  man  who  had  had  his  throat  cut 
on  the  common,  and  then  go  comfortably  to 
bed«  alter  seeing  that  the  door  was  bolted; 

they  ooold  never  blush  at  Mrs.  B having 

ran  away  with  Mr.  A ,  and  stroke  tlteir 

chin  in  the  consciousness  of.  not  having  eloped 
with  anybody.  So  it  is,  however,  that  about 
a  third  of  the  world — I  am  very  moderate  in 
my  calcuiations— pasture  their  vanity  and  their 
seUishnesa  in  the  wide  field  of  other  men's 
turpitude  or  misfortune.  What  a  day,  then, 
had  it  been  for  Mallington  which  presented 
them  with  the  three  startling  and  exciting  oc- 
enrrencee  of  Miss  Charlton  having  fallen  into 
the  river,  and  been  drawn  out  by  Mr.  Morton  ; 
M  Alfred  Latimer  having  been  tapped  on  the 
shoulder  by  a  bailiff,  having  knocked  him  down, 
and  galloped  away ;  and,  more  than  all,  of  an 
assaolt  and  highway  robbery  having  been  com- 
mitted in  Wenlock  Wood,  with  the  deposition 
oCibe  injured  man,  and  the  examination  of  wit- 
nesses before  Dr.  Western.  If  they  had  im- 
ported a  pipe  of  port,  and  drank  it  all  that 
iiight — nay,  if  a  puncheon  of  neat  Cogniac  had 
given  spirit  to  the  conversation  of  the  card 
par^,  they  could  not  have  been  more  excited 
or  more  gratified.  Miss  Mathilda  Martin  was 
quite  in  a  twitter  of  delight,  and  Miss  Martin, 
senior  displayed  that  grave  and  sententious  air 
which  was  no  less  a  sign  of  her  internal  satis- 
faction. 

"Were  jrou  present,  Mr.  Wheeler V*  asked 
Miss  Mathilda,  to  a  thin  vinegar-nosed  man,  op- 
posite to  her,  who  officiated  as  clerk  of  the  par- 
ish. **  La,  how  I  should  like  to  have  been  there." 
**Tes,  ma'am,  it  was  a  very  interesting 
scene,**  said  Mr.  Wheeler,  in  a  solemn  nasal 
tone,  for  be  had  been  derk  so  long  that  his 
whole  conversation  was  impregnated  with 
**  Amen."  "  A  very  interesting  scene  indeed ! 
Why,  we  hav'nt  had  a  murder  or  a  highway 
robbery  in  this  neighborhood  for  more  than 


thirty  years.    The  last  was  when  the  pedlar 
was  murdered." 

"  Oh,  that  was  a  lopg  time  ago ;  nobody  cares 
about  that  now,"  said  Miss  Martin ;  "  but  do 
tell  us  all  about  this  business,  Wheeler.  Was 
the  man  much  hurt  1" 

"  I  can  tell  you  more  about  that  than  he  can, 
Miss  Martin,"  said  Mr.  Nethersole,  the  surgeon, 
turning  round  from  the  other  table,  "  for  I  dress- 
ed the  gentleman's  head.  It  was  a  bad  con- 
tused wound  on  the  back  part  of  the  cranium, ' 
with  an  aperture  in  length  about  half  an  inch, 
through  which  the  skull  was  discernible.  There 
was  no  fractnre,  however,  nor  any  depression 
of  the  bone,  and  though  some  concussion  of  the 
cerebellum — " 

"  Why  bless  my  heart,  Mr.  Nethersole,"  said 
Mrs.  Gibbins,whowashis  partner  atcards.  '*  Why 
I  declare  you  have  trumped  my  ace — I  wish 
you  would  mind  what  you  are  about.  I  declare 
you  never  play  up  to  one,  whatever  one  leads." 

"  My  dear  madam,  I  am  very  sorry,"  said  the 
surgeon.    *'  I  thought — " 

"  But  who  was  examined,  Mr.  Wheeler,"  said 
Miss  Mathilda,  while  Mr.  Nethersole  proceeded 
to  make  his  apology  in  due  form. 

**  Oh,  a  good  many  people,  ma*am,"  replied 
the  clerk.  '*  First,  the  deponent  deposed  that 
having  made  an  appointment  with  young  Malt- 
by,  to  meet  him  at  Sturton — " 

"  Ay,  then  it  was  young  Maltby  that  did  it," 
said  Miss  Martin ;  '*  that's  clear  enough.  Don't 
we  all  know  young  Maltby  1" 

"No,  he  couldn't  have  done  it,"  said  Mr. 
Wheeler,  "for  it  was  proved  by  Garbet  that 
Maltby  was  in  Sturton  at  the  time  waiting  for 
this  very  Mr.  Gibbs.  The  man  who  was  most 
suspected  was  Jack  Williams.  I  dare  say  you 
recollect  Jack  Williams,  Miss  Martin  1" 

"To  be  sure  I  do,"  replied  the  lady ;  "the 
nasty  vermin  owed  me  four-and-ninepenee  for 
neck-handkerchiefs  when  he  went  away,  but  I 
would  have  given  double  the  money  to  see  him 
out  of  the  place,  so  as  he  never  came  back 
again — that  I  would." 

"  Well,  he  has  come  back  again,  sure  enough* 
now,"  answered  Mr.  Wheeler,  "  for  I  saw  him 
with  my  own  eyes  brought  up  before  Dr.  Wes 
tern  upon  suspicion  because  he  had  just  come 
into  the  town,  and  changed  a  five-pound  note." 

"  Well,  but  they  let  him  off,  I  heard  say !" 
exclaimed  an  old  lady,  with  a  voice  even  shril- 
ler than  Miss  Martin's.  "  I  do  think  that  was 
very  foolish  of  the  doctor,  anyhow.  He  might 
have  commanded  him  for  further  examination, 
as  they  say  in  the  newspapers,  and  that  would 
have  kept  him  out  of  harm's  way." 

"The  doctor  knows  what  he's  about,  Mrs. 
Green — the  doctor  knows  what  he's  about," 
said  Mr.  Wheeler,  with  additional  solemnity, 
for  the  clerk  always  looked  upon  himself  as 
part  and  parcel  of  the  parson ;  and  in  calling 
the  rector  foolish  he  felt  that  his  own  wisdom 
was  assailed  by  Mrs.  Green.     "  Don't  you  sup- 

g)se,  madam,"  he  continued,  "  that  you  can  tell 
r.  Western  what  he  ought  to  do.  Why  what 
did  he  do  1  He  set  Jack  Williams  up,  and  made 
Mr.  Gibbs  look  at  him.  Now  Mr  Gibbs  is  a 
very  respectable  man — a  very  respectable  man, 
indeed,  Mrs.  Green,  who  would  not  swear  toany- 
thing  that  isn't  true.  So  after  he  had  looked  at 
Jack  before  and  behind,  and  on  one  side  and  on 
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t'other,  he  sM  hod  rather  not  swear,  though 
thb  Uuk  of  Iho  hoad  was  somewhat  like,  ftit 
Iho  tlwtor  tluUrt  K'^»  >^  "P  ^^^  ^*  ^^^*'  ^**^  *^® 
%\\^i\e  (Jaiht^t  dowrihe  all  the  particulars  of  the 
liH)tiii»ik:A  thoy  had  found  about  it  in  the  wood 
doHt)  bv  where  it  was  done,  and  he  swore  that 
it  WU8  the  print  of  a  neat-made  shoe,  without  a 
hffl.  and  no  nails  in  it.  Then,  Jack  Williams 
had  on  u  pair  of  thick  boots,  with  nails  all 
rouml.  and  two  men  who  had  walked  with  him 
|iart  of  the  road  came  forward,  and  swore  that 
he  had  overtaken  them  coming  quite  a  different 
way.  So  what  could  the  doctor  dol  One  of 
them  was  Wilson  the  tanner's  man." 

"I'd  have  committed  him  for  misprision," 
said  Miss  Martin.  *'  Didn't  he  get  out  of  the 
jail  at  StuTtonI  There's  always  a  way  of 
catching  these  fellows  if  one  has  a  mind,  but 
tne  doctor's  getting  old,  and  is  too  kind  to  them 
by  half." 

This  observation  would  have  drawn  an  angry 
reply  upon  her  head,  but  Mrs.  Green  at  that 
moment  judiciously  remarked,  "  Three  by  cards 
and  two  by  honors,  Mr.  Wheeler,"  and  this  being 
a  matter  uf  much  greater  importance,  the  clerk 
asked  to  see  the  last  trick. 

The  conversation  was  then  directed  to  another 
^branch  of  "  the  adventures  of  a  day"  by  Miss 
Mathilda  Martin  observing,  "  Well,  it  is  funny 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

Up  two  pair  of  stairs,  in  a  small  house  upon 
the  Kentish  side  of  the  river  Thames,  to  which 
dwelling  you  entered  by  a  door  between  an  old 
iron-shop  and  a  rag-warehouse,  there  was  a 
front  room  with  bars  over  the  windows.  The 
passage  by  which  the  foot  of  the  stairs  wat 
reached  was  long  and  narrow  ;  and  besides  the 
outer  door,  was  an  inner  sort  of  wicket,  which 
was  kept  always  locked.  A  step  or  two  fartherin 
than  the  wicket  was  the  door  of  a  small  room  on 
that  Miss  Louisa  should  have  fallen  into  theJ  the  lefl-hand  side,  usually  containing  a  turn-op 


water  the  very  same  day." 

Now,  though  it  is  very  probable  that  not  a 
single  person  in  the  room,  if  they  had  been 
questioned,  could  have  pointed  out  the  funny 
connection  which  Miss  Martin,  junior,  perceived 
between  the  accident  which  had  occurred  to 
Miss  Charlton  in  the  morning,  and  the  robbery 
in  Wenlock  Wood,  yet  they  all  followed  the  cry 
like  a  pack  of  young  hounds,  and  every  one  had 
their  observation  upon  the  wonderful  fact  of 
Mr.  Morton  having  been  the  person  to  help  the 
young  lady  out  of  the  water. 

"Ay,  I  see  what  will  come  of  it,  clear 
enough,"  said  Miss  Mathilda  with  a  titter. 

•*  It's  a  great  shame  if  it  does,"  rejoined  her 
elder' sister.  "Here's  a  fellow  who  comes 
down  without  any  one  knowing  him,  and  puts 
up  at  such  an  inn  as  the  Bagpipes,  and  spends 
no  money  in  the  place.  Ilm  sure  he's  never 
changed  half  a  crown  with  us.  It  would  not 
surprise  me  at  all  if  he  were  of  the  same  gang 
with  you  know  who.  Thoy  always  have  some 
smart-looking  person  amongst  them.  I'm  sure 
what  Mrs.  Charlton's  about  I  can't  think." 

"  She's  minding  her  own  affairs.  Miss  Mar- 
tin," said  Mrs.  Windsor,  over  her  shoulder, 
with  a  tender  and  significant  smile. 

"  Well  I  hope  she  is,"  answered  Miss  Martin, 
tossing  her  head,  "  but  every  one  doesn't  think 
she's  minding  them  very  well ;  and  I  hope,  if 
so  be  as  such  is  the  case,  nobody  will  be  hurt 
by  it  but  herself,  ma'am  '* 

"  You  won't.  Miss  Martin,"  said  Mis.  Wind- 
sor sharply  ;  and,  exasperated  by  this  little  al- 
tercation, they  fell  upon  the  cards,  and  played 
away  most  bitterly. 

However,  when  the  game  was  over,  the  rub- 
ber done,  and  the  great  majority  of  the  party 
were  sipping  a  little  negus,  Mr.  Brown,  the 
jiroprietor  of  the  new  shop  which  Mrs.  Charlton 
had  aided  to  establish  in  the  village,  drew  Mrs. 
Windsor  aside,  and  held  awhispering conference 


with  her  for  two  or  three  minutes.  No  one  heard 
the  whole  of  what  was  said ;  but  Mathilda  Mar- 
tin, who  sidled  up  as  near  to  them  as  she  could, 
and  leaned  sentimentally  over  the  back  of  her 
chair,  caught  a  few  words  from  the  adverse 
dealer  to  the  following  effect — "  W'ell,  I  should 
take  it  as  a  great  favor,  Mrs.  Windsor,  if  it  were 
only  a  part — it's  upwards  of  five  hundred  pounds 
now." 

"  Well,  I'll  do  my  best ;  but  it's  of  no  use," 
replied  Mrs.  Windsor —  "  but  it's  of  no  use,  I 
can  tell  you,  until  ^uarterday ;"  and  then  per- 
ceiving the  near  approximation  to  Miss  Mathil- 
da's ear,  she  walked  away. 


bedstead — an  old  man,  shaved  once  a  fortnight 
— a  young  woman,  washed  not  much  oflener — 
and  three  small  children,  who  generally  went 
without  ablution.  All  the  accessories  were 
s£mow  and  sickly ;  the  passage  was  of  no  color 
but  that  of  dirt,  and  the  fragments  of  a  piece  of 
oilcloth  which  had  once  carpeted  it  only  senred 
to  make  the  visitor  stumble  and  well  nigh  break 
his  neck.  The  staircase  was  very  narrow,  like 
the  passage,  and  there  was  a  coating  of  some 
thick  black  matter  upon  the  rail  of  the  banisters 
which  had  probably  been  left  there  by  the  pres- 
sure of  many  miserable  hands. 

The  room  I  have  mentioned  was  of  a  tolerable 
size,  and  it,  too,  had  the  rags  of  a  carpet' ovc^ 
the  floor.  There  were  also  five  chairs,  each  in 
a  crippled  state,  more  or  less,  with  shattered 
backs  and  arms,  i)ut  sound  enough  in  the  legs ; 
and  a  large  old  square  sofa,  covered  with 
chintz,  unwashed  since  the  flood,  and  only 
wanting  one  castor,  afforded  sufficient  sitting 
room  for  three  or  four  persons. 

The  chamber,  however,  at  the  time  I  speak 
of,  was  only  tenanted  by  two  ;  the  one  occupy- 
ing the  sofa,  just  before  the  tabic,  the  other 
placed  on  a  chair  by  its  side,  with  his  arm  lean- 
ing upon  the  mahogany,  and  his  head  upon  his 
hand,  with  his  whole  figure  cast  back  in  a  sort 
of  reckless  daring  attitude,  as  if  he  felt  himself 
perfectly  at  ease  where  he  was.  The  expression 
of  the  other's  features  was  very  different  from 
the  careless  look  of  his  companion  ;  it  was  anx- 
ious, thoughtful,  annoyed,  and  yet  displaying  an 
effort  to  cast  off,  or  seem  to  cast  off,  the  load 
of  care.  He  leaned  back  on  the  sofa,  with  bis 
head  somewhat  bent  forward,  his  brow  slightly 
contracted,  and  his  eyes  looking  out  on  the  faee 
of  his  companion  from  under  the  drooping  lid» 
with  a  steady  and  eager  but  thoughtful  glance. 
The  whole  of  the  upper  part  of  the  face  wat 
firm  and  determined  ;  but  about  the  lips  there 
was  a  weaker  expression,  not  exactly  timid^ 
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tHit  hesitating  and  nneartain ;  and  yet,  if  one 
confiidered  his  countenance  with  the  eye  of  a 
lATater,  the  strongly  marked  jawbone  and 
prominent  chin  spoke  daring  conrage.  Once 
too,  at  something  the  other  said,  the  lips  became 
compressed  and  rigid,  the  feebler  expression 
passed  away,  and  all  that  remained  was  the  look 
of  a  quick  and  moveable  character  easily  exci- 
ted, and  perhaps  easily  led. 

The  other  was  a  very  different  personage.  He 
was  short — very  short— but  remarkably  broad- 
set  and  powerful ;  his  chest  was  deep  and  wide, 
iua  arms  long,  and  his  flanks  thin ;  his  brow 
was  high  and  wide,  but  the  back  of  the  bead, 
though  somewhat  concealed  by  a  quantity  of 
thin  light  hair  that  floated  in  graceful  waves  all 
over  it,  was  as  round  as  a  ball,  somewhat  pro- 
tuberant above  and  behind  the  ears,  and  large 
where  the  base  was  joined  by  the  thick  neck. 
His  features  were  square  cut  but  fine,  the  eye 
so(t  and  somewhat  sleepy,  beneath  the  over- 
hanging eyebrow,  the  upper  lip  short  and  beau- 
tifully chiseled,  but  the  lower  too  full  and  the 
chin  too  prominent.  The  figure  though  mus- 
cular was  spare,  and  the  complexion  was.pale, 
as  if  with  that  sort  of  sickness  which  proceeds 
from  intemperance  of  some  kind,  blenching  the 
f^eek  and  hollowing  the  eye  without  diminish- 
ing the  corporeal  pomers,  at  least  in  its  earliest 
stages.  The  hue  of  health  was  upon  the  cheek 
of  the  other,  and  there  was  also  a  great  differ- 
enoe  in  the  expression  of  their  two  faces.  His 
who  sat  upon  the  sofa  seemed  to  speak  a  quick, 
restless,  impatient,  and  haughty  disposition, 
ssmewliat  tamed  for  the  time  by  misfortune  or 
dinppoiotment.  It  was  easily  read  in  all  his 
aspects — except,  perhaps,  when  a  darker  shade 
esme  over  it ;  a  look  of  almost  demoniacal 
fierceness,  which  gave  one  the  impression  of 
Uackfr  things  being  within  than  at  first  we 
were  willing  to  imagine. 

The  expression  of  the  other's  countenance 
was  of  reckless,  heedless  carelessness.  There 
seemed  no  struggle  between  good  and  evil ;  po 
hesitation,  regret,  or  care.  It  was  full  of  per- 
ttet  self-abandonment,  and  yet  there  was  every 
now  and  then  a  look  of  keen  cunning,  and  sar- 
castic scorn  poured  out  of  the  pale  blue  eyes, 
like  a  ray  of  light  finding  its  way  into  a  dark 
room  from  some  unknown  source. 

Between  the  two  stood  a  bowl  of  strong  bran- 
dy-punch, to  which  each  helped  himself  from 
time  to  time,  without  filling  thtf  glass  full,  or 
drinking  it  off  hastily ;  but  sipping  the  contents 
quietly  and  leisurely,  while  they  conversed.  It 
was  evident  that  they  bad  not  met  to  drink,  but 
#ank  merely  because  they  had  met.  Never- 
tbelesc,  they  had  thus  imperceptibly  nearly  fin 
isbed  the  bowl,  and  had  somewhat  heated  their 
own  blood,  and  made  their  tongues  flow  fast 

The  one  tenant  of  the  sponging-house — he 
who  sat  upon  the  sofa— the  reader  need  hardly 
be  told  was  Alfred  Latimer ;  and  the  other  who 
sat  near  him,  was  a  prisoner  whom  he  had 
found  there  when  the  clear-sighted  ofllcials  of 
the  sheriff  pounced  upon  him  and  bore  him  off, 
and  to  whose  conversation  he  had  been  indebt- 
^  ed  for  several  cheerful  hours,  which  might 
*  odlierwise  have  been  passed  drearily  enough 
But  be  was  indebted  to  hhn  for  nothing  else ; 
for,  sad  to  say,  the  conversation  of  the  debtor's 
prison,  call  it  by  what  name  you  will — Fleet, 


King's  Bench,  Whitecroto  street,  or  sponging- 
house — is  full  of  naught  but  contamination  and 
evil.  Did  ever  man  enter  there  who  did  not 
come  forth  the  worse  for* its  fatal  knowledge! 
First  comes  degradation,  the  loss  of  liberty,  and 
by  one's  own  fault — a  stain  thdt  never  can  be 
wiped  away  from  the  mind;  and  then  comes 
the  dark,  sad  companionship  with  every  grade 
below  ourselves  in  moral  debasement ;  the  ini- 
tiation in  all  the  arts  of  evading,  shifting,  plun- 
dering. Dark  and  sad— dark  and  sad  is  that 
companionship,  indeed ;  and  during  ten  days 
that  Alfred  Latimer  bad  spent  within  those 
walls,  one  after  another,  as  they  had  cone  and 
gone,  the  passing  companions  of  the  prison  had 
each  taught  him  some  lesson  of  fraud— had 
each  habituated  his  thoughts  to  the  contempla- 
tion of  some  new  vice.  But  the  man  who  was 
now  beside  him  had  been  his  constant  monitor 
— had  first  made  him  acquainted  with  the  ways 
of  the  place,  and  had  afterwards  informed  him  of 
a  thousand  horrible  antecedents,  which  are  con- 
stantly befalling  the  men  who  end  in  the  prison 
at  last.  He  himself  was  an  epitome  of  all  the 
faults,  follies,  and  vices — nay,  I  would  say 
crimes — which  can  be  committed  in  society 
without  actual  punishment ;  and  he  had  arrived 
at  that  state  where  evil '« becomes  man's  good," 
and  he  boasts  of  the  wickedness  he  has  done. 
The  younger  brother  of  a  man  of  station  and 
wealth,  be  had  set  out  in  life  in  an  honorable 
profession,  with  powerful  friends,  and  sufficient 
fortune,  but  the  latter  had  been  soon  spent,  ahd 
the  former  soon  alienated.  One  vice  followed 
another,  and  with  a  combination  of  headstrong 
violence  and  shrewd  cunning,  he  had  avenged 
himself  upon  the  relations  and  connections  who 
had  abandoned  him,  both  by  using  their  names 
to  procure  the  means  of  his  own  gratification, 
and  by  rendering  their  relationship  with  him  a 
disgrace  to  themselves.  Through  many  a  long 
afternoon  he  had  amused  his  young  companion 
with  tales  of  what  he  had  done  in  former  years  ; 
of  the  duels  he'had  fought,  and  the  honest  men 
he  had  slain  to  shield  himself  from  the  conse- 
quences of  other  deeds ;  ay,  and  of  the  trioks 
and  devices  he  had  used  to  make  the  shot  take 
effect,  and  to  anticipate  the  fire  of  his  adver- 
sary. It  was  all  true,  too  true,  and  yet  he 
boasted  of  it !  Then  he  spoke  of  those  whom 
he  had  swindled,  and  of  all  the  cunning  arts  he 
had  used  to  cheat  and  rob  without  IxBing  de- 
tected, or  calling  on  his  head  the  arm  of  the 
law ;  and  many  a  wild  adventure  and  narrow 
escape  was  told  between,  which,  seasoned  with 
wit  and  eloquence,  for  he  possessed  both,  and 
gilt  with  jest  and  sophistry,  for  he  spared  neith- 
er, were  full  of  interest  to  his  bearer. 

The  effect  upon  the  mind  of  Alfredi  Latimer 
was  what  might  be  expected.  It  was  not  to 
incline  him  to  folkiw  exactly  the  sariie  course ; 
for  the  difference  between  the  two  characters 
marked  out  a  separate  path  for  each ;  but  it 
was  to  sweep  away  every  vestige  of  principle ; 
to  make  him  regard  wrong  as  right ;  to  enable 
him  to  shake  offthe  trammels  which  mere  habit 
so  often  imposes  on  men  who  would  be  other- 
wise all  that  is  bad.  He  went  into  that  foul 
place,  reckless,  vehement,  full  of  fiery  passions 
and  dangerous  weaknesses,  but  with  some  hes- 
itatiorts  and  some  doubts.  In  ten  days  his 
doubts  and  hesitations  were  gone ;  virtue  was 
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hi:i  »sH>iiK  honor  WA4  •  name,  and  pleasure  of 
uaj  kimi  oi  «uolht»r  waa  the  only  good. 

Uo  U.ivl  hivu  wUing  his  companion  his  cir- 
cuukaUiKCH  Aitvl  aiiuaiion  ;  and,  oh !  how  mer- 
itl\  Uiv  oiher  Uuished  to  hear  that  he  had  auf* 
Ku'va  Uiiu4cif  to  bo  refused  money  by  a  wealthy 

"NVh>.  what  would  you  have  donel"  de- 
Ui^mdtHl  Allred  Latimer,  somewhat  ashamed  of 
hu  ijtnoranco  in  the  eyes  of  his  companion. 

"Done!"  exclaimed  Captain  Tankerrille. 
'*  There  were  twenty  things  to  be  done.  Just 
write  a  cheque  in  her  name  for  the  money  she 
ought  to  have  given  you ;  or,  if  you  did  not  like 
that,  supply  yourself  from  the  jewel  box,  or  the 
plate  chest.  We  should  always  make  our  re- 
la.*!  ^is  do  what  they  ought  to  do — it  is  a  duty 
v^e  owe  them.  Or,  if  you  did  not  like  to  do 
Vhat,  why  not  come  up  to  town,  and  order  three 
or  four  thousand  pounds'  worth  of  things  in  her 
name,  from  some  of  her  complaisant  tradesmen 
— have  them  sent  home  to  your  lodging,  and 
transfer  them  to  a  fence  or  a  pawnbroker !  I 
could  tell  you  a  dozen  ways  of  making  fathers 
and  mothers  and  brothers  and  uncles  perform 
the  duties  of  relationship  against  their  will ;" 
and  again  he  laughed  merrily. 

While  it  was  still  ringing  upon  his  lip,  how- 
ever, the  door  opened,  and  the  master  of  the 
house  put  in  his  head,  saying,  **  Mr.  Latimer, 
here  is  a  gentleman  wishes  to  see  you,"  and 
looking  towards  the  door  the  young  man  beheld 
Mr.  Morton  coming  forward  from  the  top  of  the 
stairs. 
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Morton  looked  round  him  with  an  expression 
of  countenance  not  altogether  easy  to  describe. 
There  was  pain  in  it  and  surprise  ;  but  as  his 
eyes  rather  wandered  over  the  broken  chairs 
and  tables,  the  tattered  carpet,  the  dirty  blinds, 
and  all  the  other  bits  of  desolation  contained  in 
the  chamber  he  was  entering,  than  turned  with 
any  feeling  of  commiseration  towards  its  ten- 
ants, it  was  easy  to  perceive  that  his  feelings 
were  more  general  than  particular ;  and  in  truth 
he  was  at  that  moment  asking  himself  *'  Does 
the  law  of  England  really  and  truly  consign 
miserable  wretches  who  have  contracted  debts, 
which — oAen  by  the  result  of  accident  or  mis- 
fortune— they  cannot  pay,  to  such  an  abode  as 
this,  to  be  ^ireyed  upon  by  a  set  of  harpies  who 
wring  from  them  all  that  they  have  led  1  The 
old  punishment — if  ever  there  was  such  a  one 
— of  throwing  a  man  into  a  pit  full  of  serpents, 
was  hotter  than  this." 

Whatever  were  his  reflections,  however, 
Alfred  Latimer  started  up  to  receive  him  with 
a  very  different  air  and  manner  from  those 
which  he  usually  bore.  Both  vice  and  virtue 
have  their  conHdence :  each  man,  if  ho  be  not 
of  a  very  weak  and  nervous  temperament,  ac- 
quires a  particular  sort  of  courage,  in  whatever 
path  he  chooses  to  pursue,  by  the  time  he  has 
reached  a  certain  point ;  and  the  young  prisoner 
had  by  this  time  become  sufficiently  familiar- 
ieod  with  his  situation  to  feel  not  in  the  least 
asbamod  of  it.  The  most  dexterous  of  pickpock- 
eu  49  self;  but  he  follows  a  very  diflerent  course 


from  other  gentlemen  of  his  profession,  and  un* 
der  his  guidance  we  take  our  faults  and  follies 
out  of  our  own  pockets,  without  at  all  perceiving 
the  thed,  and  put  them  into  other  people*s ;  and 
by  this  pleasant  assistance  Alfred  Latimer  had 
already  laid  upon  his  mother's  shoulders  the 
whole  blame  of  his  having  found  his  way  into  a 
sponging-house — nay,  more,  of  all  the  conse- 
quences that  were  tqjlow  thence  to  himself  and 
others.  He  know  not,  he  had  no  notion  what  he 
might  hereaAer  do  in  the  way  of  wickedness ; 
but  it  was  already  predetermined  in  his  owa 
mind  that,  whatever  it  was,  would  be  Mrs.  Charl- 
ton's fault,  from  having  exposed  him  to  the  con- 
tamination of  such  a  place  and  such  society. 

"  Why  the  devil  did  she  not  pay  the  money  1" 
he  asked  himself;  "and  then  she  would  hav« 
saved  me  all  this." 

Thus,  instead  of  feeling  anything  like  shame 
at  seeing  Mr.  Morton  in  such  a  place  and  under 
such  circumstances,  he  never  felt  more  at  ease 
in  his  life,  and  advancing  towards  him,  he  ex- 
claimed, in  a  familiar  tone,  "  Ah,  Morton  !  this 
is  very  kind  of  you,  to  come  and  see  me ;  finr  I 
suppose  you  are  not  grabbed  yourself;  and  m 
that  must  be  your  motive." 

**  That  alone,"  replied  the  young  gentleman, 
not  refusing  his  proffered  hand,  but  yet  noC 
taking  it  very  warmly ;  '*  I  wish  to  have  a  few 
minutes'  conversation  with  you,  however,  wham 
you  are  at  leisure." 

"  Oh !  by-and-by  will  do,"  said  Mr.  Latimer ; 
**come,  sit  down  and  take  some  punch." 

"No,  I  thank  you,"  answered  Mortmi;  ■*£ 
never  drink  punch.  But,  by  your  good  leave,  I 
should  be  glad  to  speak  with  you  soon,  is  mj 
time  is  very  short." 

*»  Well,  you  can  speak  now,"  replied  AUrei 
Latimer.  "This  is  only  my  friend,  Capttia 
Tankerville.  Captain  Tankerville,  my  friend, 
Mr.  Morton." 

Captain  Tankerville  rose  and  bowed  with  a 
cold  air,  for  it  is  wonderful  how  soon  men  maok 
accustomed  to  the  world  contrive  to  separata 
the  classes  of  mankind  one  from  the  other,  the 
wheat  from  the  chafl",  and  appropriate  to  them- 
selves that  which  may  serve  their  purposes^ 
and  none  other.  In  an  instant  Captain  Tank 
erville  preceived  that  Morton  was  a  man  neither 
to  be  gulled  nor  to  be  led,  neither  to  be  his  dupe 
nor  his  companion.  Their  repelling  poles  were 
instantly  exerted  against  each  other,  and  each 
felt  that  there  could  never  be  any  attraction  be> 
tween  them.  It  was  not  worth  while  either  to 
be  civil  or  to  be  rude,  however,  and  aAer  having 
received  a  slight  inclination  of  the  head,  some- 
what haughty  and  stern  indeed,  in  return  for 
his  bow,  AJfred's  fellow-captive  sat  down  again, 
resolved  not  to  quit  the  field  without  necessity. 

Morton  cut  the  matter  very  short,  however, 
saying  "  What  1  have  to  communicate,  Latimer, 
must  be  in  private ;  for  it  refers  not  only  to  your 
own  affairs,  which  you  might  not  care  about 
entering  upon  before  this  gentleman  ;  but  to 
those  of  others,  who  might  not  judge  such  a 
course  expedient.  Can  we  not  go  into  another 
room  1  I  dare  say  the  man  of  the  house  can  show 
us  one." 

"  Oh  dear,  no  !'*  said  CapUin  Tankerville, 
rising  at  this  strong  hint ;  '*  if  I  am  in  the  way 
I  will  beat  my  retreat.  This  is  Mr.  Latimer*e 
sitting-room,  sir;  and  I  will  not  intrude  upoA 
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70a.  Good  OTeoing  for  the  present,  Latimer ;" 
and  he  walked  towards  the  doqr.  The  young 
gentleman  accompanied  him  so  far,  saying 
something  about  his  conference  not  being  long ; 
and  then  returned  to  his  friend  from  Mallington, 
who  by  this  time  had  seated  himself 

"  W^,  what  news  from  Mallington,  Morton  V* 
asked  be,  ladling  himself  out  a  little  of  the 
punch  that  remained.  "1  suppose  my  good 
znoifaer  has  heard  of  this  aflair — though  I  did 
not  tell  her.  After  what  took  place  I'd  have 
died  upon  prison  allowance  rather  than  haye 
written  one  word  to  her.'* 

"  There  you  are  Tery  wrong,"  replied  Morton, 
in  a  grave  tone.  "Whatever  may  be  Mrs. 
Cbarlton's  faults,  want  of  affection  for  you  is 
not  amongst  them ;  and  it  is  at  her  request  that 
I  came  to  town  last  night,  one  of  the  creditors, 
who  baa  lodged  a  detainer  against  you,  having 
written  to  her  on  the  subject,  and  shocked  her 
deeply  by  telling  her  where  you  are." 

»« But  has  she  sent  the  money  1"  demanded 
her  excellent  son.  "  What  the  devil  is  the  use 
-of  sending  you  unless  she  has  sent  the  money." 

**  That  she  could  not  do,"  replied  Morton,  feel- 
ing his  cheek  begin  to  get  a  little  warm  at  the 
perfect  heartlessness  which  the  youth  display- 
id  ;  but  checking  the  somewhat  sharp  words 
that  were  springing  to  his  lips.  "  Mrs.  Charlton, 
in  her  tendlemess  for  you,  and  in  the  distress 
of  mind  which  your  situation  occasioned,  was 
induced  to  lay  before  me  the  state  of  her  affairs 
in  a  manner  which  has  proved  to  me,  and  would 
prove  to  you,  the  utter  impossibility  of  her  pay- 
ing your  debts.  She  has  not  the  money ;  she 
has  only  her  jointure,  and — ^nay,  do  not  inter- 
rupt me  till  I  have  done-— and  that  I  am  sorry 
to  say  has  been  encumbered  very  considerably 
in  consequence  of  her  having  kept  up  since  Mr. 
Charlton's  death  the  same  establishment  which 
existed  during  his  life.  Your  debts,  if.  seems, 
amount  to  nearly  a  thousand  pounds,  and  it 
would  require  the  sacrifice  of  several  years'  in- 
come for  her  to  pay  those  and  her  own  also." 

Alfred  Latimer  leaned  his  head  upon  his  hand, 
and  moved  his  fingers  through  his  hair,  evident- 
ly not  liking  at  all  the  idea  of  being  left,  by  his 
mother's  incapacity  to  supply  the  funds  he  re- 
quired, a  prisoner  for  years,  if  not  for  life.  All 
his  dreams  of  pleasures  and  adventures  when 
he  should  have  regained  his  liberty  were  put  to 
flight;  and  after  having  remained  for  some 
^  mcHnents  in  silence,  he  said  "  Well,  then  I  sup- 
pose I  must  go  into  the  Bench  and  get  the 
rules." 

Morton  purposely  made  no  reply ;  and  the 
next  instant  his  young  companion  looked  up 
laughing,  as  if  a  new  thought  had  struck  him, 
exclaiming  **  I'll  tell  you  what,  Morton.  I  have 
a  better  plan  than  that.  You  get  your  marriage 
over  with  Louisa  as  soon  as  possible,  and  then 
lend  me  the  money  out  of  her  fortune." 

"My  marriage, with  Miss  Charlton!"  said 
Morton,  gravely,  and  in  a/tone  of  surprise,  for 
he  had  entertained  no  idea  that  Alfred  Latimer 
had  so  completely  settled  the  matter  for  him  in 
his  own  nund.  "  My  dear  sir,  you  are  speaking 
of  a  matter  as  determined,  which  is  very  far 
from  being  so.  Doubtless  Miss  Charlton  is 
worthy  of  the  affection  of  persons  much  higher 
in  station  and  fortune  than  myself;  but—" 

"Poolt— pooh,   nonsense,  Morton,"  replied 


Alfred  Latimer.  "  Do  yon  suppose  I  have  not 
got  my  eyes  1  You  are  in  love  with  Louisa, 
and  Louisa  with  you,  and  my  mother  has  made 
up  her  mind  that  you  shall  marry  her ;  but," 
he  added,  after  thinking  for  a  moment,  *' I  should 
not  wonder  if  she  made  you  pay  for  it.  You 
know  Louisa  when  she  is  of  age  can  marry  any 
one  she  likes,  with  my  mother's  consent :  but  if 
that  consent  be  not  given,  and  she  does  marry, 
the  whole  property  goes  to  my  respectable  pa- 
rent, and  I  don't  know  her  if  she  does  not  make 
whoever  does  gain  her  consent  come  down 
pretty  roundly." 

This  was  a  ray  of  light  to  Edmond  Morton, 
which  served  to  illuminate  at  once  every  dark 
point  in  Mrs.  Charlton's  conduct  towards  him. 
The  justice  of  her  own  son's  suspicions  stmck 
him  at  once  ;  but  after  a  moment's  thought  he 
felt  inclined  to  reject  the  very  idea  as  basely 
injurious  to  that  lady.  Nevertheless  he  had 
observed  much  that  confirmed  it,  and  had  indeed 
suspected  some  design  in  the  encouragement 
he  had  received,  which  he  had  not  been  able  to 
understand.  Art  seldom  veils  itself  so  com- 
pletely as  to  pass  altogether  undetected,  unless 
the  passions  or  foibles  of  those  on  whom  it  is 
practised  lend  it  very  vigorous  aid.  Such  had 
not  been  the  case  with  Morton,  for  though  no 
man  is  without  some  touch  of  vanity,  his  was 
not  of  that  degree  or  kind  which  could  make 
him  believe  that  Mrs.  Chariton  had  been  so 
completely  fascinated  with  his  good  mien  or 
high  qualities  as  to  make  him  her  own  frequent 
guest,  and  her  step-daughter's  oonstant  com- 
panion, without  further  inquiry,  or  some  secret 
motive ;  but  to  set  up  her  husband's  child  for 
sale  to  the  best  bidder,  was  something  almost 
too  gross  and  shameless  to  be  believed.  His 
countenance  changed  as  he  listened,  and,  with- 
out replying,  he  fell  into  a  deep  fit  of  thought. 

**  Come,  come,  Morton,"  said  his  companion, 
after  indulging  him  in  his  reverie  for  a  few  min- 
utes ;  "  whatever  you  may  have  expected  with 
Louisa,  it  would  be  weU  worth  your  while  to 
give  my  mother  a  good  sum — ay,  even  as  much 
as  half  her  fortune — and  the  old  lady  cannot 
well  ask  more,  I  should  think.  You  would  then 
get  four  thousand  a  year  at  least,  and  a  very 
beautiful  giri  into  the  bargain — ay,  and  the  best 
girl  in  all  the  world,  too." 

Morton  listened  to  him  to  the  end,  and  then 
replied  quietly,  but  decidedly,  **I  think,  Lati- 
mer, you  mistake  your  mother's  views,  and  I 
am  quite  sure  that  you  mistake  me  altogether. 
You  will  find  that,  whatever  may  be  my  feel- 
ings, I  am  not  one  to  make  a  matter  of  mer- 
cluindise  of  Miss  Charlton's  hand ;  and  you 
may  depend  upon  one  thing — ^that,  if  she  ever 
is  my  wife  at  all,  it  will  be  with  her  whole  for- 
tune, or  with  none.  But  to  return  to  other  mat- 
ters. There  is  an  easier,  a  more  honorable  way 
of  relieving  you  from  the  difiSculties  that  press 
upon  you,  and  of  delivering  you  speedily  from 
this  place.  I  informed  your  mother  that  I 
thought  I  could  arrange  the  matter,  and  during 
this  morning  I  have  ascertained  the  fact." 

"Ay !"  said  his  companion,  "how  is  thati" 

"  The  money  can  be  borrowed,"  replied  Mor- 
ton, "on  the  property  which  is  settled  upon 
you.  My  solicitor  has  a  client  who  will  advance 
it." 

"Ay,  at  ten  per  cent.,  I  tuppate,**  said  the 
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youth  ;  *^  and  eat  up  the  whole  income  with  in-.l 
terest." 

"  No,  not  80,"  answered  Morton,  **  at  five  per 
cent.  I  would  not  meddle  with  any  unfair  or 
usuruus  transaction,  and  I  have  told  him  to 
have  ready  twelve  hundred  pounds,  in  case 
you  like  to  take  advantage  of  the  proposal. 
Then,  with  all  debts  paid,  you  will  have  some- 
what more  than  two  hundred  pounds  to  go  on 
upon ;  and  I  trust  that  with  the  advantage  of 
your  mother's  house,  and  the  somewhat  severe 
warning  you  have  received,  you  will  see  the 
necessity  of  limiting  your  expenses  by  your  in- 
come." 

••  Whatever  I  do,  you  are  a  capital  fellow, 
Morton,"  replied  Aliired  Latimer;  "and  have 
set  the  matter  right  for  me  a  devil  of  a  deal 
better  than  Tankerville  would  have  done,  with 
all  his  wit.  He  would  have  had  me  set  these 
creditors  at  defiance,  take  the  rules  and  live 
jollily  upon  what  I  have  got." 
:  **  Perhaps  he  might  wish  to  help  you  to  spend 
it,"  observed  Morton,  who  thought  that  such  a 
hint  might  not  be  thrown  away. 

'•  Take  care  what  you  say  of  him,"  exclaim- 
ed Alfred  Latimer,  laughing ; ''  he  is  a  fire-eat- 
ing fellow  and  has  shot  several  men  upon  lighter 
words  than  that." 

*'  So  I  have  heard,"  answered  Morton* calm- 
ly ;  "  but  I  am  not  very  much  afraid  of  such 
things,  and  gentlemen  before  they  fight  always 
take  care  that  the  persons  whom  they  so  hon- 
or are  those  who  are  justified  in  requiring  it." 
His  tone  and  look  were  perfectly  composed,  but 
proud — almost  haughty ;  and  Alfred  Latimer 
was  a  good  deal  struck  with  an  air  which  he 
had  never  before  seen  bis  companion  assume 
**  Were  it  not  so,"  continued  Morton,  in  a  softer 
manner,  "  every  blackleg  and  sharper  would 
carry  all  questions  at  the  pistol's  muzzle,  and 
men  would  be  obliged  to  fight,  or  be  cheated 
every  hoar.  But  what  do  you  say  to  my  sug- 
gestion ?    Does  it  meet  your  views  1" 

**  Oh,  of  course  it  does,"  replied  Latimer, 
<*  and  the  sooner  I  am  out  of  this  cursed  place 
the  better.  I  declare  the  room  stinks  of  broken 
mahogany." 

"  Rum-punch  and  cigars,"  added  Morton,  with 
a  faint  smile.  *'  However,  you  cannot  quit  it 
to-night,  I  fear.  To-morrow  we  must  get  you 
bail  for  a  few  days ;  and  then  I  will  leave 
you  to  settle  the  rest  with  my  solicitor,  for 
I  have  business  that  calls  me  back  to  Mailing- 
ton." 

**  What,  you  have  not  done  sketching  the 
whole  neighborhoods  said  Alfred  Latimer, 
with  a  gay  laugh,  <*  but  I  shall  join  you  there, 
as  soon  as  all  is  signed,  sealed,  and  delivered ; 
for  I  have  some  sketches  to  take,  too-— of  ob- 
jects as  pretty  to  my  eyes,  at  least." 

Morton  was  silent,  for  the  words  of  Alfred 
Latimer  might  have  more  senses  than  one  ;  but 
he  could  hardly  venture  to  take  them  in  one 
honorable  to  the  speaker ;  for  he  had  heard  from 
but  too  good  authority  that  at  Mallington  Mrs. 
Charlton's  son  showed  a  more  marked  dislike  to 
the  society  of  women  in  his  own  rank  of  life 
than  even  to  that  of  men.  "  God  grant,"  he 
said  at  length,  somewhat  abruptly,  "that 
some  honorable  attachment  may  bring  and  fix 
you  there.  It  would  be  the  very  best  thing  for 
j'oa.    However,  I  will  direct  my  solicitor  to 


find  you  bail,  and  will  be  with  you  about  twelve 
to  take  you  to  his  office.  So  good  morning  to 
you,  Latimer." 

They  shook  hands,  and  Morton  departed, 
leaving  Alfred  Latimer  standing  in  the  middle 
of  the  room,  in  a  deep  fit  of  thought.  What 
was  his  mind  revolving  so  earnestly  1  Did  he 
feel  grateful  for  the  kindness  he  received? 
Was  he  touched  by  the  interest  taken  in  his 
fate  T  Was  he  busy  with  good  resolutions  for 
the  future  1  Alas !  no.  His  first  question  to 
himself  was,  "  Who  the  devil  can  this  fellow 
be  1  He  speaks  as  if  he  were  the  Prince  of 
Wales.  A  poor  painter  i— I  wonder  my  moth- 
er can  be  such  a  gull.  I  should  not  wonder  if 
ho  were  the  son  of  some  rich  East  Indian,  who 
has  smothered  a  Begum,  and  brought  over  her 
money  chests.  It's  a  capital  country  that  India. 
One  can  do  very  nearly  what  one  likes  there, 
and  knock  about  the  black  fellows  at  pleasure. 
I  should  like  to  set  up  sultan  somewhere,  and 
have  a  seraglio,"  and  laughing  at  his  own 
thoughts,  he  went  down  to  the  room  below, 
and  called  up  Tankerville  to  spend  the  rest  of 
the  night. 


CHAPTER  XXin. 

In  a  street  not  far  from  the  inns  of  court, 
though  not  exactly  within  their  solemn  precincts 
— a  little  more  airy  and  cheerful  than  those 
dark  recesses  of  the  law,  and  not  quite  so  much 
imbued  with  the  odor  of  parchment  and  black 
gowns,  but  still  smelling  strong  of  red  tape  and 
blue  bags — are  numerous  houses  inhabited  by 
solicitors,  whose  doors,  like  those  of  a  plaoe  to 
which  in  some  respects  they  bear  a  considera- 
ble resemblance  (inasmuch  as  those  who  onca 
get  inte  them  have  a  difficulty  in  getting  oot 
again,  and  are  pretty  well  tormented  while  they 
are  in)  stand  ever  open  to  receive  the  poor  sin- 
ners whom  fate  or  folly  lead  to  enter.  One  of 
the  best  houses  in  this  street,  and  one  of  the 
cleanest,  was  number  forty-three,  about  the 
middle  of  the  row  on  the  right  hand  ;  but  yet 
the  passage  by  which  one  entered  would  have 
puzzled  G^dipus  if  the  Sphynx  had  asked  when 
it  was  washed  ;  and  in  the  midst,  just  beyond 
a  large  door-mat,  which  appeared  to  have  been 
placed  there  to  prevent  people  from  carrying 
any  of  the  dirt  away  with  them,  there  was — 
nay,  there  is,  for  it  is  impossible  it  can  have 
been  removed — a  large  black  stain  of  ink  which 
must  have  been  spilt  nearly  at  the  same  time 
as  the  blood  of  David  Rizzio  on  the  floor  of  sad 
Holyrood,  that  storehouse  of  tragedies.  At 
about  ten  o'clock  on  the  morning  succeeding 
the  day  of  Morton's  visit  to  Alfred  Latimer,  a 
gentleman  mounted  on  a  handsome  bay  horse* 
very  glossy  in  the  skin  and  full  of  blood  and 
power— though  by  no  means  a  catlike  prancer 
of  the  parks — stopped  at  the  door  of  number 
forty-three,  and  inst^ily  a  groom  rode  up  to 
take  his  rein. 

Dismounting  slowly  and  thoughtfully  he  en- 
tered the  passage,  and  walked  on  to  a  room 
which  had  a  glass  door,  with  brass  rods  across 
the  panes,  at  the  end ;  and  opening  the  said 
door  he  found  himself  in  the  presence  of  eight 
or  nine  clerks,  shut  up  in  boxes  or  pens.  He 
was  not  the  least  abashed,  however,  and  when 
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tJie  head  eommoii-Uiwclerk  advanced  from  the 
fltall,  with  a  aweet  smile  and  a  low  bow,  the 
gentleman  only  inquired  whether  Mr.  Quatterly 
had  yet  arrived ! 

The  clerk  asenred  him  that  Mr.  Qnatterly  had 
been  there  for  an  hoor ;  and,  without  more  ado, 
Mr.  Morton,  for  he  it  was,  walked  up  the  stairs, 
and  opened  a  door  on  the  first  floor  to  the  led. 
Within  was  another  door  covered  with  green 
baixe,  impervious  to  wind  and  seund,  and  it 
also  opened  under  the  young  gentleman's  hand, 
discieeing  a  neat  and  comfortable  room  within, 
ornamented  with  a  largo  table,  covered  over 
with  innumerable  packets  of  papers,  all  tied 
op  and  labelled ;  a  large  book-case,  filled  with 
books,  in  brown  calf,  all  looking  so  like  each 
other  that  they  might  have  been  taken  for  one 
busily :  and  an  elderly  gentleman,  besides  sun- 
dry chairs  and  a  hmip,  Uie  flame  of  which,  like 
that  on  Vesta's  altar,  was  kept  ever  burning  by 
certain  virgins,  who  lived  in  tbe  penetralia  of 
the  temple.  We  will  pass  over  the  chairs,  and 
of  the  book-case  and  the  taUe  we  have  said 
enough ;  but  with  regard  to  the  elderly  gentle- 
man we  mast  have  a  word  or  two  more,  for  he 
was  worthy  remark  to  any  one,  and  we  may 
have  to  rehue  some  of  his  proceedings  hereaf- 
ter. It  is  of  his  person,  however,  that  we  have 
now  te  speak.  Mr.  Quatterly,  or.  as  his  letters 
geoerafly  bore  his  style  and  title,  Timothy  Quat- 
terlv,  Eaqoire,  had  passed  his  meridian  by  sev- 
eral years,  being  now  fifty-eight  if  not  fiftv-nine. 
To  aee  him  sitting  one  would  have  said  he  was 
fix  foot  high;  to  see  him  standing  one  aoon 
perceived  that  he  was  not  more  than  five  foot 
seven.  The  upper  part  was  hirge,  round,  and 
bolky ;  the  lower  part  minute  enough  to  make 
an  almost  ludicrous  contrast  with  the  rest. 
Nature,  in  fact,  having  been  called  in  a  hurry 
iraa  Sooth  America,  had  brou^t  the  snper- 
stmeture  of  an  unfinished  Patagonian  with  her, 
and  lighting  down  in  Lapland  had  clapped  it  on 
to  the  legs  of  a  dwarf.  This  disproportion,  as 
we  shall  soon  have  to  show,  affected  both  mind 
and  body ;  but  first  let  as  look  at  his  face,  read- 
er. See  how  round,  and  smooth,  and  ahnost 
soft  it  aeems,  with  its  rosy  cheeks  and  ita  little 
noee.  GiUion  himself,  nothwithstanding  Mad- 
ame de  Deffand's  terrible  mistake,  had  never 
such  a  pair  of  cheeks  as  that ;  and  then  those 
merry  little  twinkling  black  eyes,  with  some- 
thing both  of  high  manly  sagacity  in  them  and 
of  childhke  fun,  how  they  peep  out  from  under 
tbe  Chin  eyebrows.  You  see  he  is  as  bald  too  as 
^  a  haddock,  except  just  over  the  ears,  and  in  the 
lat  back  of  his  neck,  whore  tbe  gray  hair  flows 
away  in  a  pigtail.  He  is  a  stout  roan,  too— ra- 
ther too  stout,  inclined  to  be  a  little  corpulent, 
yet  active,  too— as  active  as  a  trout.  Then  his 
clothing  is  somewhat  peculiar;  a  black  coat 
powdered  on  the  collar,  a  neckerchief  as  white 
as  snow— one  every  morning,  upon  my  word ; 
a  white  waist-coat  without  a  speck,  though 
somewhat  yellowish,  from  London  washing; 
but  those  drab  knee-breeches,  and  those  gray 
worsted  stockings ! — surely  that  is  not  in  keep- 
iag,  Mn  Quatterly.  But  perhaps  he  may  con- 
sider his  legs  unworthy  of  their  trunk,  and 
treat  them  accordingly ;  or  is  it  that  from  their 
littleness  he  regards  them  more  tenderly,  and 
wraps  thera  in  all  that  is  warmest  That  is 
Tvebably  the  right  solution  of  th<\  enigma ;  and 


I  declare  the  man  has  got  a  pair  of  silver  buek- 
les  in  his  small  shoes. 

Such  was,  such  is  Timothy  Quatterly,  Esq., 
in  outward  appearance  ;  and  in  mind  there  are 
peculiarities  also.  That  large  head  contains  a 
vast  quantity  of  law,  and  a  good  deal  of  mirth 
—gay,  simple,  almost  infantine  fan.  There  is 
shrewd  good  sense,  too,  within.  Ho  is  not  a 
roan  to  be  taken  in,  to  be  cheated,  bamboozled, 
done ;  and  yet  he  is  as  good-humored  a  crea- 
ture as  any  upon  earth— ay,  and  benevolent  too, 
notwithsunding  his  being  a  lawyer.  In  fact, 
he  is  a  lusut  naturm ;  for,  what  with  erudition, 
law,  merriment,  good-nature,  kindness  of  heart, 
keenness  of  mind,  activity,  shoulders,  and  legs, 
there  is  quite  enough  of  him  to  make  two  men, 
and  very  tolerable  men  too. 

But  he  was  somewhatrwayward  in  his  whims ; 
and  though  he  could  occasionally  show  that  he 
was  possessed  of  wit  that  would  have  shamed 
many  a  practised  compounder  of  smart  sayings, 
yet  he  was  fond  of  a  pun — barbarously  fond  of 
a  pun  ;  and  let  it  be  remarked  that  we  use  the 
word  barbarously  discreetly,  and^with  due  rev- 
erence ;  for  though  no  barbarians  that  have  ever 
yet  been  heard  of  were  known  to  love  that  pecu- 
liar sort  of  tea-and-toast  witticism  called  a  pun, 
being  always  very  sedate  and  serious  people,  and 
much  more  reasonable  than  civiliaed  nations, 
yet  they  have  a  spice  of  cruelty  in  them,  and  so 
had  Mr.  Quatterly ;  for  no  sooner  did  he  dis- 
cover that  any  pompous  and  magniloquent  man, 
who  fancied  his  grave  sayings  were  worthy  of 
profound  attention,  hated  a  pun,  especially 
uttered  by  another  man,  than  he  set  upon 
him,  and  with  an  overpowering  torrent  of  the 
abhorred  jest  overwhelmed  his  stories,  broke 
through  his  arguments,  swamped  his  conclu- 
eions,  and  turned  all  his  eloquence  to  farce. 
There  was  no  resisting  him,  for  resistance  only 
increased  his  cruelty  and  his  fluency.  With 
other  persons  he  was  more  moderate ;  and  in 
conversation  with  any  one  who  did  not  rouse 
the  spirit  of  perversity  within  hun,  but  smiled 
at  even  a  stale  jest,  or  far-fetched  ilUistration, 
he  would  be  tender-hearted,  and  content  him- 
self with  shadowing  forth  his  meaning,  when  he 
did  not  chose  to  speak  it  plainly,  with  many  a 
nursery  rhyme,  or  schoolbey  joke,  always 
bron^t  in  quaintly,  and  sometimes,  in  its  very 
simplicity,  judiciously.  Thus  there  seemed 
two  parts  in  his  mind  as  well  as  in  his  body — 
one  full  of  power,  activity,  and  vigor,  erudite, 
keen,  perspicuous,  and  resolute ;  the  other  |day- 
ful,  gay,  malicious,  and  full  of  Am,  but,  like  his 
little  legs,  carrying  all  the  rest  lightly  over  va- 
rious slippery  and  uneven  paths. 

Such  was  the  gentleman  in  whose  presence 
Mr.  Morton  now  appeared,  and  when  the  latter 
entered  the  room  Mr.  Quatterly  was  sitting 
with  tbe  worsted  stocking  on  his  right  leg 
crossed  over  the  knee  of  the  drab  breeches  on 
his  left  leg,  his  indicial  digit  of  the  dexter  hand 
rubbing  a  spot  upon  the  top  of  his  head,  which, 
if  not  more  bald,  was  at  least  more  polished 
than  the  rest,  and,  looking  steadily  at  the  sha- 
green case  of  a  pair  of  spectacles  which  lay  upon 
tbe  table  before  him. 

**Ah!  good  morning,  sir;  good  morning/' he 
said,  as  soon  as  be  beheld  Mortoft,  whom,  for 
various  reasons  to  himself  best  known,  he  treat- 
ed with  great  respect,  at  the  same  rime  rising 
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and  putting  a  chair  for  hina,  though,  as  he  moved 
about  with  a  light  step,  he  seemed  so  top-heavy 
that  it  was  hardly  possible  not  to  think  every 
moment  that  he  would  topple  over. 

"  Be  seated,  my  dear  sir,  bo  seated.  What 
news  of  his  majesty's  country  seat  iu  Surrey  1 
You  saw  your  lost  mutton,  I  suppose,  last  night. 
)  Pray,  did  you  find  him  shorn  to  your  hand,  as, 
*  according  to  all  rules — and  those  of  the  King's 
Bench,  especially — ho  ought  to  be,  though  the 
fieece  of  those  who  get  in  there  ojie  would  think 
were  hardly  worth  plucking." 

"  There  are  always  persons  quite  ready,  my 
dear  sir,"  replied  Morton,  with  a  smile,  "  to 
gather  up  the  gleanings  that  more  legitimate 
husbandmen  have  let  fidl." 

'*  A  cut  at  the  lawyers  1  A  cut  at  the  law- 
yers, sir,"  cried  Mr.  Quatterly :  *'  that's  unkind ; 
that's  unfair.  *  Nemo  repente  fuit  turpistimus.* 
It  takes  five  years  to  make  an  attorney,  hey  1  I 
know  what  you  mean.  But,  pray,  do  not  call 
us  all  husbandmen.  I  have  nothing  of  the  .hus- 
band in  me,  though  I  think  I  know  some  one 
who  has ; — ha !.  ha !  ha !  ba !  ha !  ha !  ha !  ha ! 
ha!" 

There  was  a  merriment,  a  joviality  in  his 
laugh  that  was  not  to  be  resisted ;  and  Morton 
joined  in  somewhat  more  quietly,  adding,  as 
soon  as  the  pachinnation  of  the  lawyer  would 
allow  of  his  being  heard — **  But,  my  good  friend, 
have  you  got  the  deed  prepared  as  far  as  possi- 
ble, for  I  would  fain  have  it  settled  at  once." 

*•  Settled !"  said  the  solicitor,  **  he  is  thinking 
of  the  settlements  already.  How  these  young 
men's  wits  do  get  inflamed  with  matrimony  as 
soon  as  the  spark  is  blown  into  a  blaze — that's 
not  a  pun,  mind  you — it's  a  fine  flight  of  imagi- 
nation beautifully  expressed ;  for  though  you 
may  be  a  spark,  and  a  gay  spark  too,  yet  you 
have  not  shown  yourself  easily  fanned  into  the 
necessary  state  of  combustion." 

"  But  an  answer,  an  answer,  my  dear  sir," 
said  Morton ;  **  have  you  got  these  deeds,  or 
this  deed  ready,  as  far  as  may  be,  for  I  much 
wish  to  carry  the  young  man  out  of  the  tempta- 
tions of  London  as  soon  as  may  be." 

"Pooh!  leave  him  alone,  and  he'll  come 
home,  and  most  likely  bring  a  fat  tail  behind 
him,"  answered  the  lawyer,  having  recourse  to 
one  of  his  favorite  illustrations.  The  tempta- 
tions of  London  !  Did  ever  one  hear  a  sane 
man  talk  of  such  things.  I  never  found  any 
temptation  in  London.  All  mine  have  been  in 
the  country.  By  the  way,  I  hope  you  liave 
thought  of  me  this  year.  I  must  have  a  pop  at 
the  birds,  and  you,  or  your  late  good  father,  have 
always  provided  me." 

"  Oh,  yes !"  replied  Morton,  "you  shall  have 
enough.  Come  down  to  me  at  Mallington,  and 
I  will  give  you  enough  to  do." 

"To  draw  the  settlement,  heyl"  cried  Mr. 
Quatterly,  with  a  new  burst  of  laughter ;  "  but 
from  what  I  hear,  you  have  already  bagged  the 
beat  of  the  game  there  before  the  season,  you 
poacher.  But  I'll  come,  and  if  I  leave  you  ^ 
single  cock  pheasant,  my  name's  not  Quatterly. 
Can  draw  the  settlements  alter  dinner,  fall 
asleep  over  them,  send  them  up  to  Bell,  get  an 
opinion  that  nobody  on  earth  can  read,  and  leave 
a  whole  generation  of  law-suits  for  the  benefit 
of  my  clerks  and  their  children.  Must  take  care 
of  the  poor  boys  in  the  office,  you  know.    But 


come,  I  see  you  are  impatient.  Now  to  busi- 
ness. What  does  the  young  fellow  say  ?  That 
is  the  first  question.  I  have  known  young  dogs 
so  fond  of  that  kennel,  that  nothing  would  get 
them  out  of  it,  and  there  is  no  use  of  drawing 
deeds  unless  one  is  sure  they  will  be  signed." 

"  But,  my  dear  sir,  I  told  yoa  I  was  sure," 
replied  Morton,  in  a  tone  of  vexation  at  the  idea 
of  the  matter  being  no  farther  advanced  than  it 
was  the  night  before ;  "  he  will  sign  it  willingly 
— he  was  transported  at  the  very  idea." 

"No,  no,  no— not  transported  yet!"  cried 
Mr.  Quatterly  ;  "  soon  may  be,  for  aught  you  or 
.1  know.  He's  on  tke  high  road,  it  would  ^em ; 
and  taking  the  high  road  is  one  step  to'  trans- 
portation, if  not  to  the  gallows.  He's  in  a 
sponging-house,  I  think  you  said.  No  fear  of 
his  not  being  well  cleaned  out  then,  and  fit  for 
whitewashing.  Had  he  got  any  one  with  him  t 
— a  poor  parson  who  had  spent  too  mueh  ingio^ 
and-water,  and  seven  children,  or  anything  of 
that  sort ;  or  a  maiden  lady  of  nine-and-thirty, 
who  had  been  ruined  by  lawyers  and  tal  volatile  t 
Those  are  the  sort  of  companions  that  make  a 
man  transported  to  get  out." 

"  No,  indeed,"  answered  Morton ;  "  he  had 
with  him  one  Captain  Tankerville,  a  very  dan- 
gerous person,  I  believe.  Was  he  not  onc« 
brought  up  on  suspicion  of  forgery  1" 

"Oh,  the  villain  !"  cried  Mr.  Quatterly;  "if 
he's  in,  it  is,  indeed,  high  time  to  get  the  other 
out.  If  he  carried  in  with  him  a  single  virtue, 
or  a  half-crown  piece,  that  fellow  will  pick  his 
pocket  of  it.  But  to  set  your  mind  at  ease,  I- 
sat  up  last  night  for  half  an  hour,  and  drew  up  a 
little  memorandum,  as  good  as  a  deed,  which 
one  of  the  clerks  is  juct  now  writing  out.  It 
will  be  done  before  twelve,  and  you  can  pack 
him  up  in  a  hamper  as  soon  as  it  is  signed,  and 
send  him  off  to  Mallington  by  the  night  coach, 
taking  care  to  put  him  in  head  foremost,  and- 
write  upon  the  top,  *  Keep  this  side  up !'  It  if 
his  only  chance  of  having  his  brain  turned  rigfal 
again."  ^ 

"  But,  my  good  friend,  we  must  contrite  to" 
get  bail  for  him  before  I  can  bring  him  here,"' 
said  Morton. 

"  Why,  bail  him  yourself,  or  bring  him  in  the 
sherifTs  custody,"  said  Mr.  Quatterly.  "  My 
name  will  make  them  all  compliance  ;  but,  I  for- 
gotr— your  mystery— your  mystery !— and,  me- 
thinks,  you  forgot  too.  If  you  come  with  him 
here,  you  will  have  your  name  shouted  from 
clerk  to  clerk  to  split  the  welkin.  That  will 
never  do.  Let  me  see  ;"  and  turning  to  a  book' 
with  two  brass  clasps,  he  road :  "  Mr.  Twistle- 
t<m  at  eleven — Johnny  Dunmow  at  three— Sir 
Arthur  McMore  at  half-past.  Well,  I  can  go 
to  him  at  half-past  eleven,  for  Twistlcton  only 
wants  to  borrow  fifteen  thousand  pounds  on  a 
mortgage  in  the  moon.  That's  a  property  easily 
conveyed,  so  he  will  not  keep  me  long,  and  then 
I  can  go  to  the  lad  myself  You  can  meet  me 
there,  for  he  might  prove  refractory  about  leav- 
ing me  to  settle  with  the  creditors,  and  then, 
as  in  the  ring,  it  is  as  well  to  have  a  hacker." 

"  But  he  cannot  get  out  without  the  creditors 
being  paid,  or  having  security,"  replied  Morton. 

"  Oh,  people  get  out  wonderfully,"  answered' 
Mr.  Quatterly;  "and  as  to  security,  there  ia" 
nothing  so  safe  as  a  hackney  coach  and  a  ten 
pound  note,  though  one  sometimes  breako  dowa, 
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mi4  M»e  oUiarf  turn  ant  forged.  HoweTer,  it  it 
«s  well  not  to  bail  him  at  all,  for  then  he  must 
either  both  siga  and  pay,  or  remain  where  he  ia, 
l)at  joiLwill  oeTerget  your  money,  I  can  tell  you; 
«r,  at  all  events,  not  the  interest,  for  hit  mother 
baa  the  property  for  life,  and  till  she  assigns  it 
to  him  hie  aiffoature  is  not  worth  one  of  those 
old  hackles  -,  and  he  stretched  out  his  foot,  a 
little  pleased  at  ita  neat  appearance. 

•*  The  ioaa  will  not  be  great,*'  replied  Morton, 
io  a  well-satisfied  tone,  *'  and  I  shall  be  well 
^att06ed  if  we  socceed  in  rescuing  him.** 

*«And  winning  the  fair  lady/*  added  Mr. 
Qaatteriy.  "  WeU,  Tommy  Tucker  turned  a 
Tark  for  twopence ;  and,  after  all,  it*a  a  much 
more  sensible  thine  to  torn  tomfool  for  a  pretty 
girl ;  though,  doubuess,  the  saidThomaa Tucker, 
who  turned  Turk  as  aforesaid,  looked  to  have  a 
vererMooary  interest  in  certain  Circassians  of 
whieb  hia  converter  was  aeized  and  poss^ised, 
as  well  aa  the  mere  consideration  money  of 
twopence  of  lawthl  money  of  Great  Britain— 
aajfthing  liereinbefore  contained  to  the  con- 
trary  notwithstanding— and  so  good  hye  tin  a 
^oai^er  to  twebre.** 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

AI.FBB9  LATiMaa  and  his  dear  new-fonnd 
fciand.  Captain  TankenriDe,  aat  at  their  break- 
tet  at  ahoQt  eleven  o*clock,  and  the  table  was 
covered  iaa  way  that  the  drawing-room  of  the 
jpaBjing-booae  seklom  saw.  What  a  curious 
ataaatloo  tfiat  very  collocation  *'  drawing-room 
—of  a  apongtng-house*'  gives.  Perhaps  noth- 
ia^  on  eartih  bringa  forth  the  painful  pointa  in 
^ms  paiaM  subject  more  than  when  aome  image 
is  accidentally  combined  with  it  to  which  we 
%ave  bee»;ac6oatomed  to  attach  ideas  of  plea- 
ana.  ThMB  drawing-room  of  a  sponging-hoose ! 
The  drawing-room  of  a  prison !  The  place 
Whtim  we  have  been  accustomed  to  spend  plea- 
aanl  hoars,  to  which  we  retire  from  care  &nd 
boamas^and  anxiety,  to  enjoy  our  allotted  por- 
tioA  oCaelazation  with  those  most  dear  to  us, 
is  wIMi  we  have  aeen  ourselves  surrounded 
by  cbiWreo  and  frienda  and  happy  faces— the 
mua0  of  that  place  connected  with  a  prison ! — 
witl>/ioflering  aqd  sorrow,  and  want  and  cap- 
tiviiy !  What  a  contrast  in  that  atrange  com- 
I !  However,  there  they  sat  at  a  meal 
i  cartaioly  did  not  cooaist  of  ordinary  pris- 
a'  fare ;  for  the  money  which  Latimer  had 
.fsc  lor  hia  horse  waa  not  yet  gone ;  and  with 
Ibe  iroe  aphrit  of  hia  claas  of  men,  he  thought 
ibat  aa  be  waa  aoon  to  be  free,  and  have  some- 
wbmt  more  than  two  hundred  pounds  in  his 
M^et,  it  mattered  not  how  apeedily  the  aom 
be  had  waa  spent.  He  bad  therefore  invited 
Captkin  Taakerville  to  breakfast,  and  had  or- 
toed  and  paid  ibr  all  aorta  of  things— broiled 
bam  and  fiah,  coffee  and  tea.  muffina  and  rolls, 
awaatmeata  and  booey.  The  oerberos  of  the 
iKMiae,  at  the  firat  nsention  of  hia  wanta  and 
n^isbea,  had  divioed,  from  long  experience,  that 
tb0  gentleman  who  had  visited  hia  prisoner  the 
Bigfat  before  bad  eome  to  announce  his  speedy 
Mbaratioo,  aad  oonaequeatiy  determined  to 
Make  tbe  amat  of  his  time.  He  gut  everything 
tbift  waa  required,  therefore,  with  great  prompt- 
'    '  ,  aad  ebaiged  bim  tbiea  tioiea  tbe  Talae 


for  all.  Nerer  were  audi  dear  egga  aat-down 
upon  a  table ;  never  did  York  or  Westphalia 
produce  such  extravagant  ham ;  never  did  a 
fishmonger  ask  such  a  price  for  fish.  But  it 
was  then,  and  is  in  a  degree  now,  a  part  off  he 
law  ofEngkind  that  all  ita  officials  should  have 
a  privilege  of  skinning  the  unfortnnate,  and 
tradinff  in  the  follies  of  the  foolish.  It  may  be 
a  good  part  of  tbe  law,  but  I  do  not  aee  tbe 
morality  thereof  quite  clearly. 

However,  there  they  sat,  laughing  and  talk- 
ing, jesting  and  jeering,  enjoying  themselves  aa 
if  folly  and  crime  were  the  merriest  things  in 
the  world.  How  diflbrent  was  the  scene  from 
that  which  I  remember  once  having  beheld  when 
I  went  to  viait  a  poor  friend  io  one  of  thoae 
dens  of  horror  and  iniquity.  He  was  a  higb 
and  noble  minded  man  of  talent  and  imagina- 
tion— unfortunate,  but  neither  vicious  nor  fbol- 
ish ;  and  I  never  shall  forget  the  haggard  and 
despairing  look  of  his  countenance  as  he  aat 
there  aolitary  and  silent,  taken  from  hia  wife 
and  children,  deprived  of  the  means  of  earning 
tbe  very  aum  that  was  necessary  to  pay  a  hard 
creditor.  What  waa  the  cause  why  he  coiUd 
not  he  as  gay  as  Alfred  Latimer  and  Captain 
Tankervillet  It  is  exphiined  in  a  moment  He 
was  brought  there  by  no  fault  of  hia  ownp— they 
were.  He  had  been  arreated  at  the  suit  of  a 
surgeon  for  long  attendance  on  a  aick  child, 
which  he  had  been  unable  to  pay  becauae  other 
people  could  not  pay  him.  T^is  was  his  crime 
— none  other  upon  earth.  Thou  art  a  hard 
thing,  O  Law  of  England,  and  in  thy  juatice  art 
oAen  marvellooaly  unjust — in  thine  equity  ini- 
quitous. The  cunning  roj^  sets  thee  at  defi- 
ance ;  hot  honest  poverty  is  a  crime  that  can- 
not escape  thee. 

Alfred  Latimer  had  told  hia  evil  counsellor 
almost  all  that  had  taken  place  between  him 
and  Mr.  Morton.  He  had  not,  indeed,  told  all, 
for  Loui8a*8  name  had  never  been  mentioned. 
There  waa  aomethiog  ao  pure,  so  sweet,  ao 
good  in  the  very  idea  of  the  sister  of  his  boy- 
hood that,  bad  as  he  was,  and  hardened  aa  be 
waa  growing,  he  ahrunk  from  the  very  mention 
of  her  existence  in  the  presence  of  one  whom 
he  instinctively  felt  to  be  coarse  in  mind  and 
gross  in  habit  of  thought.  However  sweetly 
the  cup  of  wickedness  may  be  seasoned,  how- 
ever eagerly  the  thirsty  lip  of  passion  may 
drink  it,  there  ia  always  a  trembling  conscloua- 
ncss  that  there  is  poison  in  the  draught,  and 
although  Alfred  Latimer  listened  with  a  sort  of 
fascination  to  his  companion's  tales,  and  yield- 
ed his  whole  spirit  to  his  influence,  he  never- 
theless felt  that  he  waa  baae  even  while  be 
prepared  to  imitate  him  in  baseness. 

*'  So,*'  said  Captain  TankerviHe,  with  the 
alightest  possible  sneer  upon  his  lip,  **  this  Mr. 
Morton,  it  seems,  wanta  to  take  you  back  and 
tie  you  to  your  mother*e  apron  string  again.  If 
I  were  you,  I  wouldn*t  go ;  Td  stop  here  in 
London  aa  aoon  aa  I  had  got  the  money.  If  it 
were  only  just  to  show  them  that  they  couldn't 
make  a  baby  or  a  fool  pf  me  any  more.*' 

"So  I  abould,**  answered  Alfred  Latimer, 
laoghiog,  **but  I  have  other  things  that  draw 
me  to  Mallington  beaidea  my  mother's  apron 
atring.  Tve  got  some  business  to  do  there, 
capuin ;  but  aa  aoon  aa  that  is  done  I  shall  come 
back  again.** 


_^J 
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Mr.  Quatterly  at  tha  same  time  took  his  de- 

Cirture,  saying  he  would  soon  be  back,  and 
orton  walked  to  the  window  to  letfve  bis 
companion  to  read  the  epistle  he  had  just  re- 
ceived, at  his  ease.  The  contents,  whatever 
they  were,  seemed  to  produce  a  strange  change 
in  Alfred  Latimer,  for,  aAer  having  vented 
an  oath,  and  the  exclamation,  "  That  she  shan't, 

by !"  he  began  to  walk  up  and  down  the 

room  in  a  state  of  great  agitation.'^ 

*'  I  say,  Morton,"  he  continued  after  a  pause ; 
"that  d--d  coach  does  not  start  till  nine,  I 
think.  Would  you  mind  joining  me  in  a  chaise 
down  1" 

"I  cannot  wait  till  to-morrow,"  replied 
his  companion,  *^  otherwise  I  should  be  very 
happy." 

"Ay,  but  I  have  changed  my  mind,"  said 
Alfred  Latimer ;  *'  I  shall  go  down  to-day  as 
soon  as  this  fellow  returns.  What  a  time  he 
is !  Why,  he  could  have  looked  over  all  the 
offices  in  lA>ndun  before  this !  Do  you  mind 
starting  at  once  ?" 

"  Oh,  no,"  replied  Morton,  a  little  embarrass- 
ed;  "I  must,  indeed,  go  home  for  an  hour,  but 
I  will  rejoin  you  in  that  time  with  a  chaise,  if 
you  like." 

**  Well,  do,  do,  there's  a  good  fellow ;"  cried 
Alfred  Latimer.  **  You  can  go  and  get  ready 
at  once  if  that's  all.  I  and  old  Squatterly  can 
settle  all  the  rest,  while  you  are  away,  and  TU 
pack  up  my  things  in  the  meanwhile." 

Morton  smiled  almost  sadly;  for  he  could 
conceive  no  very  good  motive  which  could 
have  operated  so  sudden  a  change  in  a  man  of 
Alfred  Latimer's  disposition ;  but,  agreeing  to 
bis  proposal,  he  took  his  departure,  and  left 
him  alone.  The  moment  he  was  gone  the 
young  gentleman  hurried  to  his  dirty  bed-cham- 
ber, laid  out  the  few  articles  of  clothing  lie  had 
purchased  in  London  since  his  arrival,  and 
i  he  had  packed  up  at  Mallington  ore  he  left 


sitting  down,  be  soon  made  out  an 
amounting  to  nine-hundred  and  seventy-five 
pounds,  which,  with  costs,  charges,  dtc.,  swell- 
ed the  whole  to  about  one  thousand  and 
nine.    , 

Alfred  Latimer  gazed  with  astonishment. 
"  Why,  Tanker ville  told  me,  Mr.  Quincy,"  he 
said,  ''  that  there  was  but  two  hundred." 

"  Ay,  sir,  that  was  the  day  before  yesterday," 
replied  the  officer.  **  These  have  come  in 
since,"  and  he  ran  his  finger  down  a  long  list 
at  the  bottW  of  a  paper  he  held  in  his 
hand. 

"  It  does  not  matter,  you  know,  my  dear  Mr. 
Latimer,"  observed  Mr.  Quatterly,  puttinf'on  a 
pair  of  tortoise-shell  spectacles.  **A8  they 
were  all  to  be  paid,  it  is  better  to  get  it  all  over 
at  once.  ''  Save  you  trouble,  you  know,  sod  ^ 
be  sooner  done.  There  are  few  men  who  ever, ' 
like  the  man  in  the  moon,  come  down  too  sooq 
to  find  their  way  to  Norwich ;  and  you*U  btfs 
more  time  to  amuse  yourself,  if  you  do  stay  is 
London  till  to-morrow." 

**  I  am  gomg  down  at  once,  sir,"  said  AUrai 
Latimer,  in  a  sullen  tone ;  **  Mr.  Morton  is  to 
bring  a  chaise  directly." 

**  Ay,  a  sensible  man,  Mr.  Morton,**  ngoioei 
Mr.  Quatterly,  **  a  very  sensible,  excellent  maB* 
indeed.  Few  like  him,  sir — few  like  him.  Bs 
has  but  one  fault  that  I  know  of." 

**  And  pray  what  may  that  be  ?"  asked  Alfied 
Latimer,  dully,  looking  over  the  papers  on  the 
table. 

''  He  hates  a  pun,"  answered  the  soUoHor,  is 
a  serious  tone.  "  But  now,  Mr.  Qainej,  to 
business." 

And  that  business  was  soon  settled ;  the  hill 
were  paid  in  full  by  Mr.  Quatterly ;  the  costs  is 
part,  for  he  thought  fit  to  dock  some  exceesifS 
charges;  and  the  sherifTs  officer  knew  kii 
character  too  well  to  make  aught  but  faint  rt- 
sistance  in  his  own  case,  and  contented  hiM- 


his  mother's  house,  and  placed  them  in  a  port-   self  with  Mr.  Quatterly's  engagement  to  pay 


manteau,  which  he  had  brought  from  the  lodg- 
ings where  he  had  been  arrested.  In  the 
meanwhile  Captain  Tankerville,  as  soon  as  he 
saw  Morton  depart,  walked  out  of  the  room 
below,  and  into  that  where  he  had  left  Alfred 
Latimer ;  but  not  finding  him  there  he  made 
some  inquiries  of  the  people  in  the  back  parlor, 
from  whom  he  learned  that  Mr.  Quatterly  was 
expected  back  every  minute.  This  intelli- 
geece  drove  him  into  his  own  den  again,  where 
he  amused  himself  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour 
by  practising  some  very  ingenious  and  service- 
•ble.tricks  with  a  pack  of  cards. 

At  the  end  of  that  time,  there  was  a  knock 
St  the  street  door,  and  he  heard  the  voice  of  the 
sberiflTs-officer  spesking  to  his  man  as  they  en- 
tered together,  almost  immediately  succeeded 
by  another  knock  and  the  tones  of  Mr.  Quat- 
terly. The  sheriff's-offioer  and  the  solicitor 
then  walked  upstairs  together,  and  Mr.  Lat- 
imer was  called  out  of  his  bed-room. 

Now,  the  officer  was  a  very  diflTerent  per- 
sonage from  his  msn ;  a  very  tall,  thin,  neat 
personage,  in  a  blue  satin  cravat,  tied  tight,  and 
his  voice  was  sweet  end  complacent.  *'  Happy 
to  hear  it*s  all  arranged,  Mr.  Latimer."  he 
Bsid,  **  I  have  been  down  to  search  the  office, 
and  find  a  few  little  matters  lodged  this  mom- 
iaig:    Let  me  see,  ru  just  ran  them  np ;"  and, 


the  rest  of  the  amount,  if  it  could  be  legsl^  ei- 
forced  in  the  case  of  others. 

When  all  this  was  settled,  the  worthy  solioi- 
tor  turned  to  Mr.  Latimer,  saying,  <'  And  oov, 
sir,  there's  the  chaise,  I  hear.  Morton  is  the 
most  punctual  roan  on  earth ;  alwsys  to  the  link 
of  the  clock,  and  yet  never  goes  tick  eithir. 
And  now«  Mr.  Latimer,  after  the  little  expes- 
ses  of  the  agreement,  dec.,  there  is  a  sum  dia 
to  you  of  one  hundred  and — let  me  see— otU  it 
one  hundred  and  ninety  ponnds — ^we  can  settis 
any  other  little  matter  afterwards.  Will  yos 
have  it  in  money  or  a  cheque  t" 

**  All  in  money,"  answered  Alfred  Latimsr; 
and  Mr.  Quatterly's  pocket-book  instantly  dis- 
gorged the  amount.  Morton  was  in  the  room 
a  moment  after ;  and  though  there  was  s  littis 
anger  in  Alfred  Latimer's  heart  at  being  fry^ 
trated  in  his  hopes  of  receiving  the  larger  smi» 
with  which  he  had  already  built  castles  enoafh 
in  the  air  to  have  held  a  whole  generatioa,  yet 
he  was  even  more  eager  than  ever  to  return  to 
Mallington  without  a  moment*s  delay ;  and  ss 
soon  as  it  was  announced  that  he  was  free,  bB 
descended  the  stairs,  and  sprang  into  lbs 
chaise,  without  giving  one  thought  or  one  WiM 
to  Captain  Tankerville.  Such  are  the  frieed- 
ships  of  the  bad.  The  other  saw  him  deptft 
from  the  window,  and  oleoehing  his  fist,  wilbs 
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ottbyte  ezdaiined,  ''The  bhiek|aard 
Wk  bHked  me ;  bat  cone  me  if  I  don't  do  for 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

Tbm  coDTeTsation  of  Morton,  as  they  rolled 
along,  did  Alfred  Latimer  more  good  tban  that 
of  Mr.  Qaatterly  had  done.  Although,  as  we 
bare  hitherto  seen  him,  he  bad  shown  himself 
flDmewfaat  grave,  for  there  had  been  many 
t^ooghts  and  feelings  of  deep  interest  in  his 
beart  and  mind,— and  deep  thought,  as  well  as 
deep  fieeling,  is  always^grave,— yet  he  Was  by  no 
means  constitutionally  a  sad  or  sombre  man. 
He  was  one  of  great  powers  of  imagination ; 
but  those  powers  were  disposed  quite  as  often 
to  exercise  themselves  on  gay  as  on  serious 
subjects  when  they  presented  themselves  nat- 
urally, and  he  seldom  thought  it  worth  while 
^  to  ti^k  for  ao^hing  that  did  not  oome  naturally. 
He  was  not  either  the  creature  of  impulse  or  of 
tbe  moment.  He  was  always  the  same ;  but 
.  bis  mind  dealt  with  things  as  he  found  them, 
aab^ectiog  all  to  the  influence  of  itself,  but  still 
not  patting  forth  its  strength  to  throw  a  snow 
lUD  as  it  would  have  heaved  a  rock ;  nor  sport- 
ing with  the  tangles  of  Nierea*s  hair,  as  if  he 
bad  been  solving  a  problem  in  Euclid.  There 
was  ever,  indeed,  in  his  gayest  of  moods  some- 
what of  tboagbt,  which  wowed  that  the  stream 
laa  deep  beneath  the  ripple,  and  in  bis  most  se- 
lioos  monaents  somewhat  of  fancy,  which  evin- 
oid  that  tbe  present  cares  had  brighter  espira- 
tata  beyond  them. 

lo  the  present  instance,  indeed,  be  deviated 
ihan  bis  ordinary  course ;  and  tbongh  from 
ascb  that  bad  passed  he  had  received  a  grave 
—oay  a  sad  impression,  yet  be  strove  to  be 
eheerfol,  and  to  force  his  thoughts  from  painful 
leaiiiies  and  very  dark  anticipations,  to  the  less 
stem  and  gloomy  objects  that  tbe  passing  scene 
pmseoted.  And  what  a  eity  is  liOndon  for 
every  suggestion  that  the  mind  of  man  can  de- 
sire— whether  for  bright  and  cheerful,  or  for 
shadowy  and  desponding— with  its  life  and  ao- 
thritj,  iu  eagerness,  and  its  intense  worldliness ; 
ita  fierce  passions,  and  its  light  absurdities ; 
its  naarveloas  sel^bness,  and  its  still  more 
•arprising  benevolence.  There  never  was  any- 
tbing — aay,  not  in  Greece  or  Rome,  nor  even  in 
ttiMe  wide  deserted  eastern  plains,  that  once 
were  tbe  nest  of  cities  thronged  with  life — any- 
tbisg  so  wonderful  as  that  great  capital,  in  the 
atMgeneaa  of  its  contrasts ;  and  yet,  by  what 
iiieaiid  beaatifol  giadations-— by  what  a  magi- 
eal  aofteaing  of  semi-tints,  the  strong  lights  and 
^  dark  shades  Uend  into  each  ether. 

For  three  er  four  miles  the  journey  of  tbe 
tMvelera  ley  through  the  metropolis ;  first 
Hkoo^  that  portion  called  the  city,  where  the 
•temal  reO  of  wheels,  and  tbe  everlasting  move- 
ment of  itttarminafole  crowds  deafened  the  ear 
and  daaaled  the  eye ;  and  yet  never  did  the  re- 
sult of  that  extraordinary  eombination  of  habit 
aad  of  reason,  of  law  and  of  will,  of  good  feel- 
it^  and  of  setf-mterest,  which  forms  the  great 
aanstraiotog  boed  of  society,  appear  niore  eon- 
■ipienooa  in  order  and  propriety.  There  might 
1»  ibifigs  to  shook  tbe  eye,  or  to  oflfend  tbe  ear 
•— there  might  be  inconvenient,  qnanels,  im- 


pediments ;  but  stffl  tbe  boman  tide  flowed  on 
in  cheerfulness  and  regnlarityv  still  one  made 
way  for  another,  still  the  savage  in  man*s  heart 
was  overruled  by  the  silent  inert  power  of  tbe 
multitude,  and  the  selfish  eagerness  of  the  few 
gave  way  to  the  sense  of  tbe  many. 

After  that  tbc^  chaise  rolled  on  through  what 
is  termed  the  more  fashionable  part  of  the  town» 
and  the  very  desertion  of  tbe  streets  at  that 
period  of  the  year  showed  that  the  travelers 
had  entered  a  quarter  where  another  spirit 
reigned.  Long  rows  of  houses  with  closed 
shutters— squares  with  scarcely  an  inhabitant 
remaining  in  them  (but  some  old  servant  left  to 
keep  the  mansion  in  order,  or  some  woman  pot 
in  by  an  upholsterer,  with  scanty  payment  eked 
out  by  the  advantage  of  lodging)  presented 
themselves  as  they  went  on.  But  even  here 
were  gradations  marking  the  narrow  Innits  oi 
feshion.  First  came  the  streets  of  shops,  not 
nearly  so  gay  or  so  thronged  as  in  a  more  pro- 
pitious time  of  the  year ;  U\e  equipages  thunder- 
ing no  more  along  the  pavement,  the  footway 
uncrowded,  and  many  of  the  master  tradesmen 
themselves  absent  on  some  of  those  expeditions 
to  tbe  sea  side,  which  have  made  foreigners 
believe  that  the  English  citizen,  like  the  aa>- 
chovy,  will  not  keep  without  pickUng ;  then,  the 
abodes  of  the  higher  classes,  utterly  vacant,  or 
if  not  so,  with  blinds  drawn  down,  and  every 
sign  of  absence,  in  the  pitiful  vanity  of  being 
afraid  of  doing  what  others  do  not  do :  then  the 
mixed  atmosphere,  where  the  little  ape  the 
great — affecting  their  follies  without  being  able 
to  imitate  their  better  qualities,  and  striving  to 
follow  them  in  magnifioenoe  without  having  the 
means  of  eqoalHng  them  in  expense ;  and  lastly 
tbe  suburbs,  where  naaspirisg  mediocrity  goes 
on  in  humbler  walks,  content  with  envying  mA 
decrying  that  which  they  can  never  attain. 

On  all  and  each  of  these  scenes  Morton  had 
something  to  remark,  and  though  his  coropen- 
ion  was  somewhat  silent  and  morose,  he  oef- 
severed  in  trying  to  lead  him  to  reason  and  to 
think,  believing  tt|at  exercise  of  mind  is  one  of 
tbe  best  remedies  for  mental  matedies,  a»  exer- 
ctse  of  the  limbs  is  for  those  of  the  body.  Nor 
was  he  altogether  unsuccessfol;  for  after  having 
remained  sullen  for  seme  time,  AUred  JLitimer 
began  to  converse ;  and  if  not  very  reaseaabtl^ 
yet  the  efi'ect  was  so  far  good  that  it  weaaed 
him  from  the  angry  feelings  whiob  be  bad  been 
indulging  in  regard  to  the  disan>ointiBefit  he  bad 
eiqierienced.  His  conversation,  it  is  true,  was 
restrained ;  for  Morton  and  be  bad  few  sub- 
jects in  common,  and  be  was  also  onwilHng  ta 
let  tbe  other  beboM  any  part  of  what  was  pass- 
ing in  the  deeper  chamber  of  tbe  heart.  He 
felt  as  if  he  were  playing  a  game  with  a  skffiiol 
adversary,  and  must  not  let  him  see  his  eaids 
— ^that  sad,  that  fatal  mistake,  which  all  who 
are  carried  a^y  by  their  passions  make,  of 
regarding  the  most  friendly  hand  that  wonld 
arrest  the  horses  that  are  running  away  with 
them  to  destmction,  as  that  of  an  enemy.  Aad 
Morton  was  certainly  playing  a  game,  but  it  was 
not  against  Alfred  Latimer ;  it  was  against  bis 
bad  passions  and  his  evil  babita ;  but  they  were 
those  which  the  young  man  thought  fit  to  look 
upon  as  his  friends ;  and  if  it  be  necessary  la 
the  'wide  world  to  choose  our  IHends  well  and 
wisely,  it  is  still  more  necesyary  so  to  choose 
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our  friends  from  amongst  the  tenants  of  our 
own  hearts. 

"  It  w  strange,"  said  Morton,  as  they  rolled 
through  the  crowded  streets  of  lite  city,  "  and 
yet  beautiful  as  strange,  that  if  one  could  trace 
each  of  the  multitude  ihat^s  passing  by  us.  and 
exaiiiiue  liis  fate  and  history,  we  should  fiud  as 
a  general  re.'jult  that  the  cheerful  and  happy 
face,  the  light  and  easy  heart,  is  the  property 
of  one  wh(»  has  his  passions  and  his  conduct 
under  due  control." 

*'I  do  not  know  that  jit  all,"  answered  Latit- 
mcr,  *•  we  find  plenty  of  very  good  people  who 
are  very  miserable." 

*'  Not  long,  and  not  often."  Answered  Morton  ; 
"of  course  I  mean  in  tho  aggregate.  It  i^  un- 
doubiedly  true  that  sorrows  an<i  misfortunes  do 
effect  the  best,  and  from  that  very  fact  one  au- 
thor of  great  talent,  but  no  very  strong  religious 
feelings — I  mean  Voltaire — has  drawn  an  in- 
ference of  a  future  state  where  there  shall  be 
compensation  for  such  suffering ;  he  calls  it  un- 
merited suffering,  but  I  will  not  use  that  term, 
for  what  man  can  say  that  he  has  not  deserved 
punishment  ?  but  yet,  when  griefs  and  anxieties 
do  fall  upon  the  good,  how  much  more  easily 
do  they  bear  them,  with  how  much  more  re- 
signation and  calmness  than  the  wicked." 

"  I  do  not  see  why  that  should  be,"  answer- 
ed Alfred  Latimer  ;  "  if  I  w6re  a  good  man,  and 
I  never  pretend  to  anything  of  the  kind,  I 
should  only  be  the  more  angry  and  indignant  at 
being  punished  for  no  offence." 

*'  That  is  not  the  usual  course  of  human  na- 
ture, Latimer,"  replied  Morton.  "  We  always 
bear  chastisement  that  we  have  deserved  more 
impatiently  than  that  which  we  have  not." 

**  But  I  do  not  see  that  you  have  any  cause 
to  judge  from  all  these  people^s  faces  that  the 
good  are  a  bit  happier  than  the  bad,"  rejoined 
his  companion  ;  *'  look  at  that  fellow  there, 
coming  along  with  such  a  dark,  eager  look,  as 
if  he  would  cut  everybody's  throat  that  stopped 
liim.  Now,  from  his  dress  and  his  manner,  and 
from  the  low  bow  which  that  shopkeeper  is 
making  him,  I  would  bet  any. money  he  is  some 
rich  merchant  or  man  upon  change,  with  his 
pockets  full  of  gold,  and  everything  on  earth 
that  he  can  desire." 

**  Not  improbable,"  replied  Morton  ;  "  he 
looks  very  much  the  sort  of  man  you  have  des- 
cribed." 

"  Well,  then,  I  am  sure  he  does  not  look  hap- 
py," rejoined  Alfred  Latimer. 

"  Most  likely  he  is  quite  the  reverse/'  said 
Morton,  with  a  smile ;  *'  but  that  is  quite  con- 
aistent  with  what  I  said.  It  was,  that  those 
who  are  the  happiest — ay,  and  who  generally 
look  the  happiest  too — are  those  who  have  their 
passions  under  due  control.  Now,  a  man  may 
nave  everything  on  earth  he  can  desire,  as  you 
say,  and  yet  be  rendered  miserable  by  not  hav- 
ing his  passions  under  due  control.  For  aught 
we  know,  that  very  merchant  or  banker,  or 
whatever  he  is,  may  have  the  passion  for  wealth 
upon  him  to  such  an  extent  as  to  bo  as  much 
er  more  a  vice  than  the  love  of  women  or  the 
dice-box  is  to  others.  I  spoke  of  all  passions, 
not  of  one  or  two ;  and  one  of  the  great  mistakes 
that  the  world  in  general  makes  is  to  select  a 
certain  class  of  vices  from  the  many  as  the  ob- 
jects of  reprobation  and  punishment.    We  are 


full  of  conventionalities,  which  render  us  more^ 
tolerant  to  some  classes  of  evil — ay,  even  to 
greater  or  more  heinous  crimes — ^than  others. 
Some  are  even  the  objects  of  praise  and  appro- 
bation ;  and  many,  very  many  vices,  as  society 
is  constituted,  are  the  sure  roads  to  worldly 
pro>periiy — but,  mark,  I  do  not  say  to  happi- 
ness ;  that  is  a  very  different  thing.  What  is 
a  greater  vice  than  the  greed  of  gold  ?  Not  the 
honest  desire  of  independence,  not  the  honor- 
able effort  to  rise  by  genius,  industry,  and  per- 
severance ;  but  I  look  upon  that  man  who 
devotes  his  whole  soul  to  the  accumulation  of 
wealth,  who  stints  and  wears  down  the  inferior 
drudges  who  aid  him  in  its  acquisition  that  be 
may  have  the  greater  share,  who  refuses  to  open 
his  hand  or  his  heart  to  misery  and  want,  or  only 
undraws  his  purse  for  the  world's  applause — 
even  if  he  com  [nit  no  fraud,  no  deceit,  to  gain 
his  ends — I  look  upon  that  man,  I  say,  as  more 
vicious  than  the  libertine  who  frequents  the 
abode  of  harlots.  Yet  to  him  the  world  gives  its 
smile,  which  it  denies  to  the  other;  but  is 
either  of  them  happy,  Latimer  1  No,  believe  me, 
happiness  is  of  a  higher  nature  than  to  be  at- 
tained by  the  mere  gratification  of  desire." 

Alfred  Latimer  relapsed  into  silence.  His 
companion's  reasoning  did  not  convince  him; 
for  he  had  never  formed  to  himself  any  other 
idea  of  happiness  than  the  indulgence  of  passion 
and  the  satisfaction  of  his  wishes,  nor  could  he 
form  any  conception  of  it.  Dut  be  had  found,  not- 
withstanding, that  even  where  he  had  had  the 
power  of  attaining  that  which  he  believed  to  be 
all  that  he  wanted,  il  had  not  produced  content. 
It  had  either  been  followed  by  inconvenience  and 
punishment,  or  by  some  new  thirst  for  some  new 
gratification  ;  and  Morton's  words  served,  at 
least,  to  show  him  that  there  were  other  sorts 
of  happiness  than  any  he  had  dreamed  of,  and 
he  mused  over  the  suggestion,  assailed  by 
thoughts  to  which  he  would  not  give  admission. 

At  length,  however,  the  observations  of  the 
solicitor  came  back  to  his  memory,  and  he  drew 
from  them  a  long  train  of  reasonings  in  bis  own 
mind,  uU  tending  to  confirm  him  in  the  course 
he  was  determined  to  pursue.  '*  It  is  never  any 
use,"  he  said  suddenly,  ♦*  for  any  man  who  bos 
once  takep  a  way  for  himself  different  from 
what  the  world  call  right,  to  seek  to  change  it ; 
for,  as  that  Mr.  What's-his-name  remarked,  no 
man  can  ever  get  himself  into  good  repute 
again ;  and  even  were  that  possible,  he  wouM 
himself  always  have  a  hankering  after  the 
things  in  which  he  had  indulged  himself,  which 
would  get  the  better  of  him  sooner  or  later." 

"Oh  dear,  no!"  exclaimed  Morton,  linsfa- 
ing ;  **  if  that  were  tho  case  I  am  afraid  halfof 
our  young  men  in  England  would  only  go  on 
from  bad  to  worse  all  their  lives.  Few  in  the 
unbridled  days  of  youth  do  not  commit  many 
errors,  and  fall  into  many  follies.  Many,  very 
many,  even  in  more  mature  years  fall  before 
some  overpowering  temptation ;  but  God  forbid 
that  either  the  one  or  the  other  should  shut  at 
out  from  all  return.  It  is  only  against  the  man 
who  wilfully  and  deliberately  chooses  the  wrong 
course  as  that  which  he  is  determined  to  fol- 
low that  the  door  can  be  said  to  bo  closed.  For 
every  other  there  is  always  an  opportunity  of 
retreading  his  steps — of  abandoning  evil,  and 
seeking  right.  He  may  have  to  struggle  a^unst 
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faabit  as  well  aa  passion,  that  is  true.  It  is  a 
natural  consequence  of  his  faults,  and,  if  he 
thinks  rightly,  a  well-deserved  punishment ; 
but  there  is  something  to  be  set  against  that, 
well  calculated  to  strengthen  him  to  resist  the 
influence  of  habit.  Passion  itself  is  tamed  as 
he  goes  on  in  life — ^reason  becomes  mature — 
experience  is  gained,  and  is  a  great  teacher. 
Then,  as  to  what  was  said  by  Mr.  Qfatterly, 
if  you  mean  him,  I  think  you  must  have  mis- 
taken him.  He  could  only  allude  to  persons  who, 
by  some  base  and  dishonorable  action,  had  de- 
prived themselves  for  ever  of  the  esteem  of 
honest  men.  Follies,  vices,  even  crimeai,  have 
often  been  repented  of,  and  atoned ;  but  knav- 
ery argues  a  perversion  both  of  heart  and  un- 
derstanding, which  I  never  yet  heard  of  being 
temedied." 

Alfred  Latimer  fell  into  thought  again.  He 
w/ked  himself,  perhaps,  if  he  were  in  that  posi- 
tion, and  he  might  feel  that  if  he  had  not  all  the 
symptoms  of  the  disease,  he  had  at  least  caught 
the  infection.  The  reflection  was  not  pleasant 
to  him ;  but  yet  he  indulged  it  till  it  became 
too  oppressive  to  bear,  and  then  casting  it  ofl^, 
he  roosed  himself  to  converse  on  anything  else. 
He  talked  of  the  country,  spoke  of  his  eagerness 
to  get  back  to  Mallington,  of  shooting  and  hnnt- 
img — even  of  the  county  ball.  But  Morton 
elearly  saw  that  it  was  all  efibrt,  and  that  if 
amtisemeots  in  which  he  did  take  pleasure  had 
their  share  in  tlie  topics  he  discussed,  the  greater 
part  were  those  for  which  he  had  never  displayed 
ny  taste.'  Nevertheless,  he  indulged  him  in  not 
ynamng  any  graver  thoughts  upon  his  attention ; 
■ot  because  he  feared  to  be  tedious,  or  to  be 
tboogfat  a  sermonizer  and  a  bore,  but  because 
he  was  sare  it^woold  do  no  good,  and  only  rouse 
a  spirit  of  resistance  against  his  influence  which 
wooM  do  eril. 

Thus  passed  the  time  till  night  began  to  fall. 
The  sanset  was  magnificent,  and  they  had  full 
opportonity  of  observing  it,  for  they  were  just 
tli^  crossing  a  wild,  elevated  common,  where 
fnqoeni  sndden  and  precipitous  falls  of  the 
ground,  at  the  distance  of  only  a  few  yards 
firom  the  high  road,  showed  them  a  wide  ex- 
teaded  scene  to  westward,  with  long  lines  of 
Uoe  shadow  and  bright  light  crossing  the  coon- 
tiy,  and  tlie  glowing  sky  of  evening  beyond. 
AU  in  that  quarter  was  clear,  with  tbe^excep- 
tionof  some  dark  blue  films  drawn  across  the 
baming  horizon ;  but  to  the  south  large  rounded 
doads  were  rising,  heavy,  and  leaden,  as  if  a 
^nnderstorm  were  at  hand.  Yet  ere  the  trav- 
dera  had  crossed  the  common,  and  before  the 
MD  had  completely  sunk,  the  sharp  defined 
edges  had  softened  oflT;  and  the  clouds  rapidly 
•dvanciag  spread  half  over  the  sky.  About  two 
onks  farther  on  there  was  a  change  of  horses, 
aad  by  this  time  it  was  dark,  with  a  few  drops 
of  raio  beginning  to  fall.  The  post-boys  were 
long  in  bringing  out  the  horses,  and  Alfred  X^at- 
jimer  was  afl  impatience  to  get  on ;  so  that 
-when  Morton  proposed  to  have  lights,  saying 
that  the  man  would  hardly  be  able  to  see,  the 
yoQDg  gentleman  replied,  *-  Oh,  d — n  it,  no ;  do 
mat  let  us  wait  for  that.  It  is  but  ten  miles  to 
MsHingfton,  and  he  ought  to  know  his  way  in 
the  dark.'*     . 

On  they  went,  then,  with  the  rain  falling  fast, 
he  sky  quite  oo? ered  with  doods,  the  sun  down. 


and  the  moon  far  below  the  horizon.  It  was  as 
dark  as  pitch ;  not  a  ray  of  light  served  to  guide 
them,  and  the  very  road  was  hardly  to  be  distin- 
guished from  the  grass  beside  it,  the  drenching 
torrent  having  changed  its  color  from  a  light  yel- 
low to  a  dark  brown.  The  storm  pelted  against 
the  windows,  and  rattled  upon  the  top  of  the 
chaise,  and  large  drops  of  water  found  their  way 
in  through  the  crevices,  renderingeven  the  inside 
no  very  comfortable  abode.  Still  the  postihon 
rode  on  in  his  jacket,  either  following  the  invari- 
able custom  of  his  fellows,  never  to  put  on  a 
great  coat  till  they  are  wet  through ;  or  fearing 
to  leave  his  horses,  one  of  which  was  some- 
what unmanageable,  in  order  to  get  at  it.  At 
length,  going  on  at  a  furious  rate  for  little  more 
than  an  hour,  they  reached  Mallington  common, 
and  there,  apparently  thinking  that  as  they  had 
nearly  arrived  at  the  end  of  their  journey,  it 
might  be  as  well  to  protect  himself  from  the 
storm,  the  driver  stopped  and  got  down. 

Instantly  Alfred  Latimer  thrust  his  head  oat 
of  the  window,  demanding,  "What  the  devil 
are  you  stopping  for  now  1  You  are  just  at 
Mallington.     Go  on  to  the  inn." 

"  ril  only  just  get  my  great  coat,  sir,"  repUed 
the  driver,  and  at  the  same  moment  he  advan- 
ced towards  the  splinter-bar. 

The  young  gentleman  swore  a  loud  oath,  and 
whether  the  horses  heard  it  and  did  not  approve 
of  it — or  took  it  for  an  intimation  to  go  on— or, 
not  having  any  great  coats  to  put  on,  did  not 
choose  to  wait  for  another  person's  convenience, 
they  started  off  at  once,  broke  from  a  trot  into 
a  canter,  and  from  a  canter  to  a  gallop. 

Morton  sat  cahnly  back  in  the  carriage,  with- 
out moving  hand  or  foot ;  but  Alfred  Latimer 
exclaimed  aloud,  *' Confusion  and  the  devil! 
they  will  break  our  necks  down  the  hill,  or  have 

us  into  the  river.    By they  are  oflT  the 

road !    They  will  be  into  the  gravel  pit !  I  will 
jump  out." 

But  before  he  could  execute  his  purpose  or 
Morton  oonld  beseech  him  to  desist,  the  chaise 
received  a  violent  jerk,  then  plunged  forward, 
leaning  to  one  side  as  the  near  fore  wheel  went 
over  a  bank,  then  rolled  over  and  over,  with  a 
terriUe  crash,  and  at  length  fell  on  its  side,  and 
lay  with  something  striking  bard  against  the 
front  panels,  like  the  feet  of  a  horse  m  agony. 
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"Latimkb  !"  said  Morton,  raising  himself  pert- 
ly in  the  carriage,  with  great  pain,  for  he  was 
severely  bruised.  But  Alfred  Latinoer  made  ne 
reply ;  and,  patting  his  arm  through  the  brokei 
window,  his  companion  opened  the  door  of  the 
carriage  and  got  out.  The  darkness  was  pro- 
found, the  rain  falling  in  torrents,  and  it  was 
impossible  to  see  anything  but  the  dark  outline 
of  a  steep  bank,  down  which  the  chaise  had 
rolled,  the  vehicle  itself  neariy  broken  to  pieces, 
and  the  two  horses^  one  lying  perfectly  still,  the 
other  still  kicking  in  the  traces,  but  more  and 
more  faintly  every  moment.  A  sound,  how- 
ever, was  heard  above,  as  of  some  one  runninff, 
and  Morton  rais^  his  voice  and  shouted  alood. 
At  first  he  was  not  heard,  for  the  man  ran  on, 
bat  he  called  again,  and  then  the  post-boy  «k 
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swered  from  the  tank  abo?e,  excIalmiDg  **  Good 
heaven?  where  aro  you,  sir!*' 

<*  Here  at  the  bottom  of  the  bank,"  answered 
Morton;  "Mr.  Latimer  is  much  hurt.  Run 
on  as  fast  as  possible  to  Mallington  House, 
bring  down  several  of  the  men,  and  a  large 
chair  or  board,  and  lights.  Lose  not  a  moment ; 
but  bid  them  not  alarm  Mrs.  Charlton  till  we 
ascertain  the  truth.    Be  quick !  be  quick !'' 

The  man  ran  off  again,  knowing  that  he  could 
render  no  assistance,  even  to  his  horses — the 
especial  objects  of  his  care — without  the  means 
of  seeing  where  they  were ;  and  Morton  re- 
mained by  the  side  of  the  vehicle,  judging  that 
it  would  be  inexpedient  to  make  any  effort  to 
move  his  companion  without  assistance.  He 
himself  felt  that  though,  as  I  have  said,  severely 
braised,  especially  about  the  head  and  right 
shoulder,  he  was  not  seriously  injured,  and  ty- 
ing a  handkerchief  round  his  hand,  which  had 
been  cut  by  the  glass,  he  leaned  over  the  chaise, 
.and  tried  to  discover  how  Latimer  was  lying. 
A  moment  after  he  heard  a  step,  and  then  a 
Toice  exclaiming  **  Did  not  some  one  halloo  out 
just  now  T    Who's  there  V* 

**  We  have  been  overturned  into  the  pit,"  an- 
swered Morton.  "  Is  there  any  place  nearer 
than  Mallington  where  we  can  get  help,  my 
friend  1  for  Mr.  Latimer  here  is  much  hurt,  if 
not  dead." 

<•  The  devil  he  is !"  cried  the  man,  who  had 
now  come  near,  and  seemed,  as  far  as  the  dark- 
ness would  allow  Morton  to  judge,  to  be  a  stout- 
built  short  man ; "  that's  a  bad  job  indeed.  But 
we*U  get  hdp  very  soon  from  widow  Brown's 
cotttge  i  'tis  bat  a  stone's  throw.  I'll  be  back 
dbecUy." 

"  Bring  a  light,*'  said  Morton,  *'  if  you  can  get 
a  laatem." 

'*  Ay,  ay,  sir,"  answered  the  man,  and  away 
he  ran,  seeming  to  know  every  step  of  the 
ground  thoroughly.  In  five  minutes,  or  not 
much  jnore,  the  gentleman  who  remained  by 
the  chaise  saw  a  dim  spark  like  a  will-o'-the- 
-wisp,  moving  at  a  little  distance,  and  then  heard 
TOioes ;  and  then,  coming  on  through  the  rain, 
with  their  figures  becoming  more  distinctly  vis- 
ible by  the  light  of  a  horn  lantern  which  one  of 
them  carried,  he  perceived  two  men  and  a  wo- 
man. They  did  not,  indeed,  seem  of  a  very  pre- 
possessing appearance,  by  the  yellow  glare  that 
fell  npon  their  countenances  when  they  ap- 
proached ;  but  no  aid  was  to  be  refused  at  such 
a  moment  *,  and  he  found  that,  with  good  fore- 
tboogfat,  one  of  the  men  had  brought  a  large 
TOf ,  such  as  are  used  in  that  part  of  the  coun- 
try for  the  bed  coverings  of  the  poorer  classes, 
in  which  to  move  the  gentleman  who  had  been 
most  injured. 

Hie  first  thing  to  be  done,  however,  was  to 
ascertain  his  exact  condition,  and,  taking  the 
laniem  finom  the  hand  of  the  man  who  carried 
it,  Morton  held  it  into  the  chaise,  and  by  its 
light  discovered  Alfred  Jjatimer  lying  just  where 
he  had  fallen,  with  a  good  deal  of  blood  about 
his  face.  His  hand  was  still  round  one  of  the 
holders  in  the  inside  of  the  vehicle,  and  his 
companion  ooold  perceive  that  the  fingers  seem- 
ed every  now  and  then  to  tighten  and  then  re- 
lax their  grasp. 

While  he  was  making  these  observations, 
^ae  of  tke  men  »M  in  a  iow  voice  to  the  other 


**  That  horse  that's  under  is  as  dead  as  a  stone, 
and  this  has  broke  his  fore  leg  right  through. 
It  would  be  better  to  cut  bis  throat  at  once." 

*'  Here,  d — n  the  horses !  lend  a  hand  to 
make  this  rug  into  a  sort  of  hammock,  to  carry 
Mr.  Latimer  up  to  the  cottage,"  said  the  other 
man.  "  Is  he  living  or  dead,  sir  V  he  contin- 
ued, addKssing  Morton ;  **  let  us  have  a  look. 
I'll  soon  tell  you.  I've  seen  many  a  dead  man 
in  my  day." 

'*He  is  living,"  answered  Morton,  "and  I 
trust  only  stunn^.  Cut  that  strap  which  keeps 
the  door  from  going  further  back,  and  then,  if 
one  goes  to  the  top  and  another  kneels  on  the 
side,  we  can  lift  him  out  without  shaking  him 
much." 

The  men  obeyed  him  readily,  while  the  wo- 
man— a  tall,  gaunt,  hard-featured  dame  of  sixty- 
five — held  the  lantern ;  and  Morton,  bending 
down  into  the  chaise,  got  one  arm  under  his 
companion's  shoulders,  lifting  him  gradually, 
while  the  man  who  was  lying  flat  on  the  sk)e 
of  the  vehicle,  supported  part  of  the  weight, 
and  the  other  at  the  top  guarded  his  head  with 
his  hands,  to  prevent  it  striking  against  the 
'wood  work.  He  was  thus  speedily  drawn  out 
of  the  broken  chaise  and  seated  by  the  side, 
with  Morton  supporting  his  head  upon  hie  am. 
He  groaned  twice  or  thrice  whUe  this  wan 
taking  place,  and  it  was  now  evident  to  all  thai 
he  still  breathed  without  much  oppression. 

**  Now,  sir,  let  us  carry  him  to  the  coUngv* 
and  lay  him  flat  down  on  a  bed,"  said  the  abert 
sailor-like  man,  who  formed  one  of  the  party ; 
*'  that's  the  best  thing  for  him  till  the  doctor  can 
be  fetched." 

*'It  would  be  better  to  carry  him  home  at 
once,"  replied  Morton ;  '*  Mallington  Hoase  can- 
not be  far,  if  I  judge  rightly  where  we  are.** 

"  It's  more  nor  a  mile,  and  that  a  good  on,*' 
said  the  woman. 

"  Besides,  the  cottage  is  just  in  the  way,** 
rejoined  the  man;  '*he  can  be. moved  after 
the  doctor  comes,  if  he  thinks  it  safe.  I  doa*t 
think  he's  so  much  hurt,  after  all." 

**  If  the  house  ^e  as  far  as  that,  the  cottage 
will  be  best,"  replied  Morton ;  **  but  I  thooghC 
this  pit  was  close  to  Mallington  V* 

**  You're  thinking  of  what  we  eall  the  Ant 
pit,"  replied  the  other  man;  "this  is  the  third 
—Mother  Brown's  pit  some  people  call  it,  don't 
they,  mother!" 

Alfred  Latimer  was  then  placed  in  the  rag, 
which  by  this  time  had  been  gathered  togelber 
with  twine  at  the  two  ends,  and  the  woman 
going  before  with  the  lantern,  the  two  men  car- 
ried him  forward  along  a  little  p8ith — which  was 
scarcely  traceable  along  the  bottom  of  the  gravel 
pit — to  the  entrance  by  which  carts  were  i 
monly  brought  in.  The  party  then  issued  i 
upon  the  common,  but  they  had  not 
the  higher  ground  when  two  or  three  lighcn 
were  seen  coming  a  little  to  the  right,  and  a 
horse's  feet  were  heard  upon  the  road. 

"  Here  are  the  people  from  Mallington  Honse^" 
said  Morton. ' 

**  Ay,  and  that's  the  doctor's  horse,'*  rejoihei 
the  woman  ;  "  I'd  know  his  trot  among  a  thon* 
sand— I'll  give  him  a  call;"  and  raising  her 
voice  to  an  unearthly  shriek,  she  shouted,  **  Hie{ 
Doctor,  doctor !  Dr.  Nethersde !" 

The  horse'a  feet  were  checked  in  an  instant^ 
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9Ad  as  tbey  paused  tbersoon  saw  the  worthy 
adrgeoii,  who  was  a  iftUe  in  adTsnce  of  the 
party  from  the  house,  leading  bis  horse  care- 
ftiUy  acroes'towards  the  spot  where  be  perceived 
Uieir  light. 

•*  Goodness,  gracious,  sir !  this  is  a  sad  af- 
fair,** said  Mr.  Nethersole,  as  soon  as  he  saw 
Morton,  with  his  face  somewhat  cut.  ^Yoti 
•eem  to  be  much  hurt  yourself.  But  how  is 
Mt.  Latimer  1  Is  be  dead  1*'  be  continued,  gazing 
auiooslj  at  the  burden  carried  by  the  two  men. 

**No,'*  answered  Morton;  *'he  is  not  dead, 
l^t,  at  Jeast,  is  certain,  but  he  is  quite  insen- 
t&Ae ;  though  whether  the  injuries  he  has  re- 
•cWed  be  really  serious  or  not  I  have  no  means 
of  judging.  These  good  people  say  there  is  ^ 
oaltage  near,  where  he  cao  be  taken.  Will  it  be 
beUer  to  go  thither  or  to  proceed  lo  Mallioglon 
HMser* 

*'Ob!  to  the  cottage--to  the  cottage,  on 
eiery  accowit,'*  said  Mr.  Nethersole.  **In  the 
itst  place,  in  these  cases  no  time  is  to  be  lost ; 
mmI  ia  the  next  place  Mrs.  Charlton,  who  is 
looikily  out  at  dinner  with  the  Markbaros,  would 
be  dreadfally  shocked  if  she  arrived  just  as  her 
BOO  was  behig  brought  in  in  such  a  state.*' 

According  to  Mr.  Nethersole's  desire,  the 
men  proceeded  at  once  to  the  cottage,  which 
ht^  'm%  little  oook  of  the  common,  not  a  hun- 
dntd  yards  further  on ;  and  the  young  gentle- 
aaao  baying  been  laid  on  a  bed  in  the  back  room 
of  the  lower  story,  the  surgeon  proceeded  to 
eiamtiw  him,  while  the  room  became  gradually 
crowded  with  serfaats  and  other  people  from 
MaUiogton.  Morton  stood  near  while  the  sur- 
gaon  pursued  his  investigation,  and  gave  him 
every  «id  in  bis  power  while  he  felt  the  bead, 
taoed  the  position  and  line  of  the  limbs,  and 
aaeortaiiied  that  no  fracture  had  taken  place ; 
bat  he  cookl  not,  even  while  thus  occupied, 
avoid  bearing  the  remarks  of  several  of  the  in- 
hahiiaata  of  Mallington  who  had  oome  up  with 
the  eervanta  of  the  bouse,  in  regard  to  the  gen- 
eral character  of  Mother  Brown,  as  she  was 
called,  her  son,  and  their  associates;  but,  al- 
Ibeagh  this  waa  quite  as  unprepossessing  as  the 
persoeal  appearance  of  the  widow  herself,  yet 
it  was  of  course  a  aacondary  censideratioo  to 
L^MBer'e  safety. 

Mr.  Nethersole,  after  due  perquisitions  and  a 
litMa  loaoh  of  medical  mystery, declared  that  «o 
beoea  ware  broken,  but  tha^,  though  the  skull 
wae  aot  fractured,  yet  be  feared  concussion  of 
tk0  brain  had  taken  place,  for  which  bleeding 
vpeald  be  iouaediately  aebessary,  and,  after 
that,  perfect  quiet.  It  was  quite  out  of  the 
q^dtiUmt  therelbre,  he  said,  to  remove  the 
yavag  geotlemafi  to  MallingtoDi  as,  if  done  in 
the  first  instance,  venesection  might  come  too 
tale,  aad  if  attempted  afterwards,  fever  might 
baeopenndnced.  After  this  oration — for  when 
in '  the  actual  exercise  of  bis  functions,  Mr. 
Ife^iersole,  who  was  at  other  times  somewhat 
taettnm  \a  the  presence  of  those  whom  he  con- 
eldcged  bis  superiors,  beoaoie  oratorical — he 
ordered  the  young  gentleman  to  be  undressed, 
wad  placed  ia  tbe  bed  where  be  lay^  tie  then  bled 
Was  eomewhat  laigely.aad  the  effect  was  cer- 
tainly such  as  he  could  have  desired,  for,  as  the 
blood  flowed,  Alfred  Latimer  dvew  two  or  three 
4eep4{be,  opaaedbia  agfea»  aad  loehed  about 


Mr.  Nethersole  placed  his  finger'  on  his  Up 
saying,  "  Not  a  word,  my  dear  sir.  Lie  per- 
fectly still  i  take  no  notice  of  anything ;  open 
not  your  mouth,  or  I  will  not  answer  for  the 
consequences.  Let  the  room  be  cleared,  and 
open  that  window.  Now  one  of  the  servants 
most  stay  with  the  young  gentleman  tiM  I  can 
return.  I  will  sit  up  with  bim  myself  to  watch 
the  symptoms  as  they  appear ;  but  he  must  not 
be  left  while  I  am  necessarily  absent  for  an  i 
hour  or  an  hour  and  a  half.  Here,  Wilkinson, 
you  are  the  very  man.  Sit  by  Mr.  Latimer  till 
I  return ;  do  not  let  him  speak 'or  move  till  I 
come  back :  and  you.  Widow  Brown,  keep  the 
house  quite  quiet.  No  gossiping,  no  talking,  no 
drinking  and  squabbling,  remember.  I  know 
you  all,  you  know ;  and  I  will  have  my  orders 
obwed.** 

Widow  or  Mother  Brown  promised  compli- 
ance in  a  very  bumble  tone ;  for  Mr.  Neihensole, 
or  •*  the  doctor,**  as  he  was  called,  was  a  very 
important  personage  with  her  class,  being  in 
reality  a  very  humane  man  to  the  poor,  and 
acting  on  many  occasieos  as  medical  attendant^ 
as  almoner,  and  as  father  confessor,  all  in  one, 
for  a  very  small  remuneration.  After  having 
given  these  directions,  and  seen  the  room  dis- 
encumbered of  the  crowd,  who  all  departed  ex- 
cept Morton— some  into  the  neighboring  cham- 
ber, some  on  their  way  home  —  the  surgeon 
again  sat  down  by  the  sick  man*8  side,  felt  hia 
pulse,  nodded  with  a  well-satisfied  look,  and 
then  rose,  saying  in  an  oracular  tone,  "  The 
circulation  greatly  relieved.  I  will  be  back 
soon,  my  dear  sir,  and  bring  something  to  com- 
pose you.  Now,  Mr.  Morton,  if  you  like,  vre 
had  better  walk  back  to  Mallington  ;  I  think  you 
will  need  a  little  attention  yourself,  and  the 
fewer  persons  round  Mr.  Latimer  the  blBtter.'* 

**  Very  well,**  replied  Mr.  Morton  ;  and,  bend- 
ing down,  he  added  ''  Good  by,  for  the  present, 
Latimer ;  I  will  see  you  early  to-morrow." 

'*  Why,  what  the  devil  is  all  this  about,  Mor- 
ton!** asked  Alfred  Latimer;  *'I  have  brokea 
my  head  somehow."    « 

But  Mr.  Nethersole  instantly  interfered,  hold- 
ing up  his  finger  with  a  grave  look,  and  saying, 
'*  Not  a  word,  not  a  word,  as  you  value  your 
lifo.  Come,  Mf.  Morton,  come ;  our  presence 
but  excites  him,'*  and,  walking  out  with  the 
young  gentleman,  he  gave  some  further  direc- 
tions to  the  servant  Wilkinson,  and  they  issued 
forth  upon  the  common. 

Morton's  first  question  was  in  regard  to  Mr. 
'Nethersole*s  real  opinion  of  Alfred  Latimer's 
situation;  but  who  ever  got  a  direct  answer 
from  a  medical  mant  However,  he  made  out 
sufficient  from  the  cloud  of  pros  and  coas  in 
which  the  surgeon  enveloped  his  opinion,  that 
ha  did  not  see  any  very  dangerous  eymptoaoa 
at  that  time,  hot  thai  the  young  gentleman  hav* 
ing  decidedly  received  a  slight  concussion  of 
the  brain,  might  at  any  moment  during  the  next 
three  or  four  days  become  suddenly  worse,  and 
that  be  could  by  no  means  say  that  the  result 
might  not  be  fatal,  though  he  at  present  saw  no 
reason  to  anticipate  such  a  catastrophe.  Mr. 
Nethersole  would  then  have  fain  ascerUined 
exactly  how  the  accident  had  occurred,  ronieo^ 
beriag  duly  that  he  had  an  account  to  render  to 
all  the  old  ladies  of  MalUnftoa.  But  Morton, 
in  tbe  first  place,  thought  fit  to  aatisfy  himself 
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as  to  what  was  thr  »ui€  of  aiTmi^  at  Mailing 
ton  House,  inqumn^  ^h.>ih*»r  Mr.  Noilicrsolo 
couUi  loli  M  uhai  houi  M«  Ovarium  would  re- 
turn,  ana  xxluthn  ihriv  was  any  ohanoc  of  the 
ncw^  hcuxa   can  us!  «»»  h«*r  ^^crc   she  was 

""  N\>  *  an>«*'iv.«  Iho surgeon,  promptly,  "the 
man  \ou  j^rnt  aoioJ  with  great  discretKin,  I  find ; 
loi  on  lu-HitHK  Hut  Mr«.  Charlton  was  out— 
Mh  a  a  iiweet  eieaturc  she  is  !  douH  you  think 
no  M«  Motion?— ho  made  two  men  servants 
iHMUodoxui  wiih  him  to  me,  without  gqing  in 
m  all.  h'Hi  Miss.Oharlton  should  by  some  means 
hear  oi'  the  event  and  be  frightened  out  of  her 
life  " 

••Tht^n.  Miss  Charlton  did  not  go  with  Mrs. 
Chailtun  !*'  ubked  Morton. 

*•  No,  my  dear  sir ;  she  declined,'*  answered 
the  surgeon.  '*You  know  the  young  gentle- 
man there  has  been  rather  particular  in  his  at- 
tQutiona,  and  people  do  say  that  he  is  not  very 
Hgrecuble  to  the  young  lady— ha,  ha,  ha !  you 
understand." 

"  Perfectly,"  replied  ^Jorton,  drily ;  "  but  I 
think,  Mr.  Nethersole,  it  might  be  as  well  if  I 
were  to  go  in  as  we  pass  Mallihgton  House,  and 
give  Miss  Charlton  the  first  news  of  Mr.  Lat- 
imer's situation  myself.  She  can  afterwards 
break  it  to  his  mother  in  a  more  gentle  manner 
than  any  man  could  do.'' 

The  surgeon  agreed  fully  that  such  a  plan 
was  a  very  proper  one,  as  he  would,  indeed, 
have  pronounced  any  to  be  that  Mr.  Morton  sug- 
gested ;  but  perhaps,  in  this  instance,  he  bad 
some  faint  notion  that  the  young  gentleman 
might  wish  to  have  five  minutes  of  Miss  Charl- 
ton's company  alone,  and  that  she  might  not 
object  to  grant  it ;'  for  he  had  remarked  various 
looks  and  words  at  Dr.  Western's,  on  the  day 
ader  Louisa's  rescue  from  the  stream,  which 
let  him  more  into  the  secret  of  her  heart  than 
^e  either  wished  or  imagined.  Whatever  were 
Morton's  private  thoughts,  however — and,  like 
the  private  thoughts  and  motives  of  all  other 
men,  they  were,  doubtless,  of  a  very  mingled 
character — they  walked  straight  up  to  the  gates 
of  Mallington  House;  and  there,  while  Mr. 
Nethersole  was  urging  his  young  companion  to 
come  doM^n  to  him  as  soon  as  his  conference 
with  Miss  Charlton  was  over,  and  have  his  own 
injories  examined,  all  their  plans  were  disar- 
ranged by  the  rush  up  of  Mrs.  Charlton's  car- 
riage, and  by  her  instant  recognition  of  the  two 
gentlemen  as  the  butler  came  forth  with  a  light 
to  open  the  gates  in  answer  to  their  summons. 


CHAPTER  XXVn. 

"Ah,  Mr.  Morton,  is  that  youl"  cried  Mrs. 
Charlton,  letting  down  the  carriage  window ; 
«*  come  in — pray  come  in." 

The  carriage  dashed  on  np  to  the  house ;  and 
though  the  distance  from  the  gate  to  the  door 
was  not  more  than  twenty  or  thirty  yards  on 
that  side  of  the  mansion,  the  lady  had  descended 
from  her  vehicle,  tripped  into  the  bouse,  and 
walked  somewhat  more  slowly  up  stairs  before 
Morton  and  Mr.  Nethersole  arrived.  The  latter 
gentleman,  understanding  that,  in  the  changed 
ciroumstances  of  the  case,  he  would  not  be  one 


too  many ;  and  thinking  that  if  Mrs.  Charlton 
were  by  any  chance  to  faint  at  the  tidings  of 
her  son's  situation,  his  assistance  might  be  ne- 
cessary ;  and,  like  the  barber  of  Bagdad,  having 
his  lancet  ready,  and  his  bandages  in  his  pocket, 
he  judged  that  he  might  as  well  walk  in  with 
the  young  gentleman,  and  take  his  share  of 
tilings  to  come. 

Morton  advanced  first,  however,  with  a  grave 
air,  and  asked  the  butler  if  he  had  said  anything 
to  his  mistress  regarding  the  accident. 

"  No,  sir,"  replied  the  man  ;  "  she  asked  why 
I  carne  out  to  open  the  gates ;  and  I  only  replied, 
because  W^ilkinson  was  out.  I  thought  you 
could  tell  her  better  than  I  could,  sir." 

It  was  a  task,  however,  that  Morton  could 
gladly  have  dispensed  with,  for  he  was  neither 
fond  of  inflicting  nor  of  witnessing  pain  ;  but, 
nevertheless,  fortifying  his  mind  for  the  under- 
taking, he  proceeded  slowly  up  the  stairs,  fol- 
lowed closely  by  Mr.  Nethersole,  and  entered 
the  drawing-room,  the  door  of  which  Mrs.  Charl- 
ton had  leA  open  behind  her.  That  lady  was 
standing  in  a  graceful  attitude,  with  her  hand 
leaning  on  a  table,  and  the  tips  of  her  still  beau- 
tiful fingers  a  little  bent  back,  while'a  sweet 
and  courteous  smile  illumined  her  countenance, 
and  wek;omed  Mr.  Morton  before  he  appeared. 
Louisa,  who  had  exchanged  a  few  words  with 
her  step-mother,  was  seated  on  a  sofa,  with  a 
table  and  book  before  her,  and  her  lovely  faoe, 
too,  was  raised  towards  the  door,  with  a  look 
of  well-pleased  expectation — ay,  and  something 
more  than  expectation  ;  for  there  was  a  light  ia 
her  deep  eyes  that  let  one  see  beyond  them  to 
her  heart  far  more  than  she  intended  ;  the  light 
of  Love,  beaming  from  two  as  sweet  lamps  as 
ever  he  kindled.  The  moment,  however?  that 
Morton  appeared,  with  the  blood  still  upon  his 
face,  and  his  hand  tied  up,  her  cheek  turned 
deadly  pale.  She  spoke  not  a  word — indeed, 
she  could  not  speak,  but  she  rose  at  once,  aod  - 
then,  feeling  her  knees  tremble,  caught  the  arm 
of  tVe  sofa  for  support.  She  knew  how  she 
loved,  him  then,  if  she  had  never  fuUy  known  it 
before. 

Mrs.  Charlton,  on  her  part,  uttered  a  pretty 
little  scream,  very  musical  in  its  tone,  and  ex- 
claimed, **  Good  heaven  !  Mr.  Morton,  what  has 
happened !  You  have  met  with  some  accident ! 
You  are  hurt !" 

"Very  little,  my  dear  madam,"  replied  the 
young  gentleman ;  **  indeed,  scarcely  at  all.  My 
face  has  been  scratched  with  some  broken  glass, 
and  my  hand  cut ;  but  we  have  every  reasoa 
to  be  most  thankful  that  the  accident  was  aot 
worse,  for  it  might  well  have  proved  fatal  to 
myself  and  my  companion,  instead  of  inflicting 
a  few  wounds  and  bruises,  which  will  be  w^ 
in  a  few  days." 

He  managed  his  Communication  skillfully,  for 
he  at  once  communicated  that  he  had  a  com- 
panion, and  that  he  also  had  been  injured,  with- 
out at  first  telling  Mrs.  Charlton  that  that  com- 
panion was  her  son,  or  informing  her  of  the  ex- 
tent to  which  he  had  been  hurt.  The  sound  of 
his  voice,  and  the  firm  tone  in  which  he  spoke, 
comforted  Louisa  a  good  deiJ ;  but  still  she  fait 
very  faint,  and  she  sat  down 'again,  not  at  iH 
sure  how  long  she  could  stand. 

Now,  Mrs.  Charlton  was  alarmed  too,  for  she 
was  very  quick  in  the  combination  of  her  ideas ; 
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ad  there  were  three  dietinct  facts  before  her, 
from  which,  after  patting  them  together,  she 
drew  a  deduction  very  near  the  troth.  There 
waa  Mr.  Morton  hurt,  and  sufllering  from  an  ac- 
cident ;  he  acknowledged  having  a  companion 
in  mieadveoture ;  and  that  companion  was  not 
DOW  with  him.  From  all  these  certainties  she 
deduced  that  his  companion  had  been  her  son  ; ' 
and  that  be  was  more  hurt  than  Mr.  Morton. 
If  that  gentleman  had  nothing  of  very  great  im- 
portance to  communicate,  he  would  not  have 
thus  presented  himself  at  Mallington  House,  she 
thought,  till  he  had  washed  his  face  and  hands. 
If  her  son  bad  been  able,  he  would  ha^e  come 
with  him.  Her  son  was  unable,  and  that  was 
.  the  important  fact  Morton  came  to  communi- 
cate. All  this  passed  through  ber  mind  in  a 
moment,  and  she  felt  very  much  alarmed,  as  I 
have  said ;  but  Mrs.  Charlton  was  not  a  woman 
to  ftint.  It  was  a  thing  that  she  never  did ; 
mad  this  was  certainly  not  an  occasion  on  which 
she  would  have  commence^  the  practice.  She 
was  very  fond  of  her  son,  it  is  true,  and,  as  the 
reader  has  seen,  she  had  spoiled  and  indulged 
him  very  greatly  in  youth.  But  it  was  not  for 
his  sake  she  bad  done  so ;  it  was  for  her  own. 
She  loved  fiim  as  her  right  hand,  or  her  right 
eye,  because  he  was  a  part  of  herself;  and,  per- 
hayie,  she  would  sooner  bave  fost  her  right  hand, 
or  her  right  eye,  than  him,  if  she  could  have 
done  so  without  any  pain  or  danger.  Limb 
sfiiiist  son  she  would  not  have  hesitated,  I 
think  9  but  if  sofiering — personal  suffering,  or 
risk — ^were  thrown  into  the  scale  of  mutilation, 
I\B  afraid  Alfred  Latimer  would  have  had  but 
a  poor  chance. 

She  did  not  faldt,  therefore,  or  feel  any  in< 
eUnatioD  to  do  so  >  but  yet  she  was  anxious  and 
frightened,  and  her  countenance  showed  it. 

**  Speak,  my  dear  sir !  speak,  Mr.  Morton,'* 
ike  said ;  "  you  have  more  to  tell ;  Alfred  was 
with  yoa» is  it  not  sol  Alfred  is  hurt?  very 
modi  hurt  1  Tell  me  the  truth,  my  dear  friend. 
I  can  bear  it." 

The  last  were  nearly  the  same  words  which 
she  had  used  when  the  servant  ran  in  to  inform 
her  that  ber  first  husband  had  destroyed  himself; 
and  she  did  bear  it  with  wonderful  philosophy.' 

Morton  had  an  instinctive  perception  that  in 
this,  instance  he  might  speak  without  much  far- 
ther circnnUocotion  as  far  as  Mrs.  Charlton 
was  GOttcemed;  but  he  did  not  forget  that 
Louisa  was  in  the  room,  and  he  was  sure  that, 
though  she  neither  loved  nor  esteemed  Alfred 
Latimer,  she  wooki  feel  even  more  shocked  and 
pained  by  the  intelligence  that  was  to  be  told 
than  his  mother.  He  answered,  then,  in  a  man- 
ner to  remove  anxiety  as  far  as  possible  without 
deviating  from  truth. 

'*  He  is  much  better,  my  dear  Mrs.  Charlton,** 
he  said ;  '*  he  was  apparently  a  good  deal  hurt 
ait  first,  but  he  recovered  wonderfully  as  soon 
as  our  skUlfnl  friend  here,  Mr.  Nethersole,  bled 
him.  There  are  no  bones  broken,  happily,  though 
he  Was  for  a  time  stunned  by  the  fall. 

•■Th^  God!**  cried  Mrs.  Charlton;  and 
Xooisa  echoed  her  words  with  truer  devotion. 

The  surgeon  advanced  to  play  his  part ;  for, 
during  the  ihort  dialogue  which  had  taken  place, 
Morton  bad  parpoeely  put  hhnself  forward,  fear- 
jog  that  Mr.  Nethersole  might  so  overfoad  his 
aoeoont  with  medical  terms  that  the  two  ladiee 


might  be  left  in  ignorance  of  whether  Alfk^ 
Latimer  were  dead  or  alive.  That  worthy  gen- 
tlemaiKUOw  proceeded  to  justify  his  caution  by 
explaining  to  Mrs.  Charlton,  in  the  darkest  pos- 
sible manner,  the  situation  of  her  son,  and  what 
he  had  at  first  apprehended,  as  well  as  what 
was  now  to  be  guarded  against.  For  aught 
that  the  mother  could  gather  from  this  commu« 
nication  Alfred  might  have  been  a  marmalade ; 
but  Morton  stepped  in  to  her  help,  saying,  "  I 
see  you  do  not  exactly  understand  Mr.  Neiber- 
sole..  It  is  merely  that  Latimer  was  at  first 
stunned  and  speechless,  but  has  now  quite  recov- 
ered both  his  speech  and  his  senses ;  and  though 
our  good  friend  thinks  it  wouki  he  imprudent  to 
remove  him  from  the  cottage  to  wfkich  be  was  ' 
at  first  taken,  in  order  to  give  him  time  to  re- 
corer  completely,  yet  there'  is  no  great  chance 
of  any  danger  resulting  from  the  accident.  Is 
it  not  so,  Mr.  Nethersole  V* 

**  Precisely,  sir,*'  replied  the  surgeon ;  and 
Mrs.  Charlton,  sinking  into  a  chair,  gaaed  in 
Morton*s  face,  thinking  what  she  ought  to  do 
next. 

**  I  should  very  much  like  to  go  tobhim,*'  she 
said,  after  a  moment's  pause ;  "  but  the  carriage 
has  gone  away,  I  fear,  and — " 

"ft  rains  dreadfully,'*  said  Mr.  Nethersole, 
finishing  Mrs.  Charlton*s  sentence  nearly  aa  she 
would  have  finished  it  herself  **  Do  not  think 
of  it,  my  dear  madam.  I  will  stay  with  him  all 
night.    I  propose  to  return  immediately." 

**  I  do  not  see  any  necessity  for  your  going,*' 
added  Morton ;  **  for  he  is  so  much  better  that  I 
doubt  not  a  few  hours  will  remove  all  chance  of  • 
danger,  and  Mr.  Nethersole  particularly  recom- 
mends quiet.  One  of  your  servants — Wilkin- 
son, I  think,  is  his  name — is  with  your  son.  Mr. 
Nethersole  will  be  in  attendance ;  and  if  he 
should  be  worse  you  can  be  sent  for." 

"  Thank  you,  Mr.  Morton,  thank  you,**  said 
Mrs.  Charlton ;  *'  you  are  very  kind  to  me  in 
every  respect — ^kinder  than  any  one  of  my  own 
relations,  I  am  sure.  Here,  you  have  under- 
taken this  journey,  and  been  in  peril  of  your 
life,  all  on  my  account ;  and  how  I  can  ever  be 
grateful  enough  I  cannot  tell.  But  pray  let  me 
hear  how  this  accident  has  happened,  and  what 
it  was ;  for  I  know  nothing  but  that  you  have 
both  been  hurt.** 

"  I  beg  pardon  for  interfering,"  said  Mr.  Netb- 
ersde,  with  a  smile,  "but  I  must  really  here 
exert  my  authority  as  a  disciple  of  Galen.  Mr. 
Morton  is  hurt,  Mrs.  Chariton.  He  does 'not 
yet  know  how  much — ^we  none  of  us  know  how 
much — for  he  has  given  himself  up  entire^  to 
Mr.  Latimei,  and  has  taken  no  care  of  himself 
whatever.**  - 

Louisa,  who,  as  the  reader  baa  remarked,  had 
not  spoken  a  word,  raised  her  eyes  to  Morton's 
face  with  a  look  of  tenderness  and  admiration, 
mingled  with  fear,  as  if  imploring  him,  for  her 
sake,  to  attend  to  his  own  sa^ty;  but  Mr. 
Nethersole  went  on,  "  He  is  wet  through  and 
tbrou^,  too,  so  that  it  is  high  time  that  he 
should  *go  home,  ohange  his  dress,  and  then 
allow  me  to  inquire  into  the  injuries  he  has  re* 
ceived.  Wounds  and  bruises,  appereotly  slight 
at  first,  are  often  the  most  dangerous  if  not  at- 
tended to.  Before  he  gives  any  account  of  what 
has  taken  place,  then,  I  say  aothoriutively,  let 
him  go  home.'*  » 
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•«Home!*'  eiclaimed  Urn.  Cbtriton,  io  m  fit 
of  entbu8ia«m;  "can  Mr.  Morton  have  any 
home  io  Mallington  but  tbia  bouse,  after  all 
that  be  has  done  for  its  inmates.  I  will  Uke 
DO  refusal,  Mr.  Morton ;  ring  tbe  bell,  Louisa, 
my  love— the  yellow  room  will  be  ready  in  a 
moment.** 

Louisa  rang  without  an  instant's  delay,  and 
as  Morton  was  excusing  himself  on  account  of 
having  no  change  of  dress  there,  saying  that 
his  portmanteau  had  been  left  with  the  chaise 
OD  the  common,  she  joined  her  all-persuading 
Toice,  exclaiming,  "  Oh !  do,  Mr.  Morton. 
Ctothes  can  be  soon  got  from  the  inn.*' 

*<  Well,  I  must  obey,"  answered  Morton,  with 
a  smile ;  and  as  the  butler  entered,  Mrs.  Charl- 
toa  exclaimed,  **Tell  Windsor  to  have  the  yel- 
low room  got  ready  for  Mr.  Morton  directly." 

"And  send  down  to  tbe  inn  for  what  Mr. 
Morton  wants,"  added  Louisa,  for  the  first  time 
giving  any  orders  in  her  own  house. 

**  I  think  your  portmanteau  is  here,  sir,"  said 
tbe  butler.  "  I  told  the  gardener  to  bring  every- 
thing out  of  the  chaise ;  for  Widow  Brown  and 
her  people  are  not  to'  be  trusted  where  they  can 
pilfer." 

**  You  are  a  wise  and  prudent  man,"  aaid  Mr. 
Nethersole ;  **  they  are,  indeed,  not  the  most 
hosest  set  in  the  world ;  hot  have  Mr.  Morton^s 
things  taken  up,  and  while  the  room  is  getting 
ready  I  can  examine  how  far  he  is  hurt,  in  tbe 
dressing  room.  I  know  it— I  will  show  you  the 
way." 

"  I  am  really  not  hurt  at  all,"  replied  Morton, 
addressing  Louisa,  more  than  the  last  speaker, 
however.  *'  I  am  an  old  soldier,  accustomed  to 
knocks  and  bruises,  and  not  made  of  very  fragile 
.  BMterials  originally.  But  if  it  must  be  so,  I  sub- 
mit ;  and  if  I  find  you  up  when  I  return,  my 
dear  madam,  I  will  tell  yon  how  all  this  unfor- 
tonate  affair  took  place." 

"  Up !"  cried  Mrs.  Charlton  ;  "  why,  it  is  only 
a  quarter  to  ten  yet.  The  truth  is,  those  Mark- 
hams  are  such  bores,  and  one  bears  so  little  of 
anything  but  dogs  and  horses,  partridges,  pheas- 
aots,  and  foxes,  that  I  always  order  the  carriage 
a  quarter  before  nine,  and  in  such  a  -night  as 
this  one  could  not  keep  the  servants  out." 

While  Morton  and  Mr.  Nethersole  were  gone 
Mrs.  Charlton  questioned  the  butler  as  to  what 
he  knew  of  the  accident,  and  obtained  the  gen- 
eral facts,  as  far  as  the  man  knew  them.  The 
chaise  bad  been  overturned  into  the  gravel-pit, 
he  said,  both  the  horses  killed,  and  the  carriage 
broken  all  to  pieces ;  but  how  the  post-boy  had- 
escaped  he  could  not  tell ;  he  supposed  he  must 
have  jumped  off.  He  added  many  .expressions 
of  wonder  that  both  the  gentlemen  had  not  been 
kUled,  and  added  that  the  bank  was  full  fifty  feet 
high.  This,  indeed,  was  an  exaggeration,  but 
H  served,  with  the  rest  of  the  story,  to  make  poor 
Iioaisa's  heart  feel  cold,  and  her  cheek  to  turn 
deadly  pale.  Mrs.  Charlton  went  on  qnostion- 
iBg  him,  however,  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  not  at  all  minding,  perhaps  not  compre- 
hending, the  mental  torture  which  her  step- 
daaghter  was  enduring ;  and  at  the  end  of  that 
time  Morton  returned  with  the  blood  washed 
tmsm  his  face,  his  dress  arranged  with  its  aaual 
aeatness,  and  his  fine  hair  waving  over  his  fore- 
head»  brought  a  little  more  forward  than  erdi- 
may,  to  bide  a  wound  upon  bis  tenpK  wUeh 


Mr.  Nethersole  bad  just  covered  with  black 
plaster. 

That  gentleman  accompanied  his  new  patient ; 
but,  after  a  few  words  of  assurance  to  Mrs. 
Charlton  and  Louisa  that  Mr.  Morton  was  not 
severely  hurt,  and  giving  a  warning  to  him  that 
he  bad  better  keep  himself  as  quiet  as  possible 
fbr  the  next  two  days,  for  fear  of  producing  fe- 
verish symptoms,  he  retired  to  visit  his  own 
house  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then  once  more 
cross  the  common  in  tbe  midst  of  the  dreochiog 
rain,  to  sit  up  through  the  night  with  Alfred 
Latimer.  Truly  the  life  of  a  country  apothecary 
is  a  hard  one.  Repose  he  can  never  count  upon 
for  a  moment ;  fatigue  he  must  endure  every 
hour ;  all  the  vicissitudes  of  the  seasons,  all  the 
inclemency  of  the  storm  ho  must  bear,  unmur- 
muring, for  the  reward  of  a  few  shillings,  eked 
out  by  the  administration  of  much  physic.  Tbe 
scenes,  too,  he  must  go  through — the  pangs  he 
most  witness,  the  agony,  the  despair,  the  d^th» 
the  grief  tl\at  he  must  behold,  if  not  share !  all 
these  are  without  reward,  and  yet  there  is  no 
one  who  is  so  much  grudged  by  ungrateful  hu- 
man nature  the  pitiful  recompense  of  his  mere 
toil.  Verily,  man,  thou  art  a  very  unlovaUe 
sort  of  beast. 

Leaving  Mr.  Nethersole,  however,  to  pursae 
his  way,  wo  must  sit  down  with  Mrs.  Charitoa^ 
Mr.  Morton,  and  Louisa  in  tbe  comfortable 
drawing-room  at  Mallington,  not  exactly  to  lint- 
en  to  all  their  conversation ;  for  the  reader  eaa 
very  well  divine  how  Morton  explained  whal 
had  occurred  without  our  entering  into  tbe  de> 
tails  of  what  he  said.  He  was  not,  indeed,  ose 
of  those  men  who  love  to  be  the  hero  of  their 
own  story,  and  to  excite  interest  for  tbemselviea 
by  dwelling  upon  each  smAll  particular  of  any 
event  that  has  occurred  to  them.  Nor,  liad  he 
been  one  of  those  interesting  gentlemen,  would 
he  on  the  present  occasion  have  lingered  with 
painful  minuteness  over  every  point  of  horror 
and  dismay ;  for  he  well  knew  that  poor  Louisa 
had  already  suffered  more  on  his  account  than  he 
ever  wished  to  inflict  upon  her ;  but  he  told  the 
tale  briefly,  stated  how  the  man  had  imprudently 
got  down  and  left  his  horses— how  they  had 
run  away ;  and  how  in  a  few  seconds  tbe  chaiae 
and  all  that  it  cdotained  were  dragged  over  into 
the  pit. 

Mrs.  Charlton  was  greatly  touched  at  his  ae^ 
count  of  her  son's  oonditien,  now  that  she  found 
she  should  not  have  to  go  out  over  the  common 
to  nurse  him ;  and  abc  was  in  high  good  humor 
with  Mr.  Morton,  expressing  her  gratitude  afain 
and  again,  for  all  he  had  done,  though  that  gen- 
tleman, of  course,  did  not  touch  upon  the  traaa- 
actions  in  London  till  he  could  find  an  oppoitu- 
nity  6f  speaking  with  the  lady  alone. 

But  Mrs.  Charlton  gave  proof  of  her  gratitude 
io  the  way  which  Morton  couM  have  moat  de- 
sired ;  for,  after  talking  with  him  for  half  an 
hour,  ahe  rose  suddenly,  as  if  recollecting  that 
he  bad  bad  no  refreshment,  and,  blaming  ber^ 
self  for  her  negligence,  declared  she  would  ge 
and  order  some  supper  to  be  instantly  prepared. 
Now,  she  could  quite  as  w^  have  ordered  it 
where  she  sat ;  and,  therefore,  it  is  but  fair  te 
suppose  that  she  considered  the  feelings  of  the 
two  lovers,  which  she  knew  them  right  well  te 
be ;  and,  giving  a  hint  that  she  had  two  or  three 
little  things  to  do,  ahe  retired,  bidding  Looiia 
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A  toit  — ile  OMia  ■pfDo  Ltpiii't  lip  ml  oon- 
daet  wbieb  sbe  W  not  veiy  i^  niioerttaod, 
jat  firtiiBh  waa  eovtaialy  in  no  degree  oafieasant 
«a  bar ;  bot  abe  JMd  aaon  lo  lAiro  ber  tboagbta  to 
oibar  and  aareaier  ibioga;  lor  Morton  imaiedi- 
alely  came  over,  aal  down  on  Ihe  aafa  beaide 
lHr»  aad  taking  ber  bead  in  bia«  ptaaaed  bia  lipa 
tipaaiL 

"Yoa  bave  baeb  griered  aad  agitated,,  dear 
Lottiaa,**  be  aaid,  "  but  I  treat  tbat  good  ratber 
tiuyi  airtl  may  reaolt  to  Latimer  firom  tbia  aoci- 
4eat ;  aad  I,  you  aee,  am  aaburl.'* 

**  I  can  aoaioaly  tbiak  it  poanbte,.  eran  yet, 
fiiaaood,'*  abe  replied,  leaviag  bim  tbe  fair 
aBMll  bead  ia  bia.  '*Wben  I  think  of  that 
awfal  fall,  it  makea  my  heart  atill  beat  ;*'  and 
aha  doaed  bar  eyiea  for  a  momrat  aa  if  to  shut 
eat  tbe  image  wfaich  fanoy  preaanted.  Murloo 
fned  at  her  aa  aba  eat  with  tbe  long  black 
bmbea  reatiag  on  tbe  aoft  pale  ebpek ;  uir  abe 
tod  not  yet  raeoTered  her  color ;  but  when  abe 
opeaed  ber  afee  again,  and  they  met  tbat  warm 
yaft  tender  faae,  tbe  raee  caaM  brightly  hack. 

•«Nay,  aay,  Marten,'*  abe  aaid.  "^Bo  net 
laok  at  flw  ao— tbare,  yon  are  amiliag  at  my 
ku  yoa  aaanai  taU  what  a  weman'a 
_  are  ID  aaeb  caaae.  I  dare  aay  if  we 
I  aecaaioniad  Id  ga  tbraogh  dangara  aa  you 
«far  we  abaoU  grow  aoaoatomad  to  them,  and 
treat  tbcm  lightly,  loo ;  bot  we  are  alwaya  laA 
at  bame,  with  oalhiag  to  do  boi  to  poader  over 
Ike  .perda  of  tboee  we  lore ;"  and  abe  beat 
dawn  ber  bead  for  a  moment,  while  a  tear,  tbe 
iiai  abe  bad  eked,  aperkled  upon  ber  eyelida. 
Il  did  not  rail  iar  down  ber  cheek,  for  her 
levari  lipa  bmakad  it  away ;  and  ke  eootked 
bar  leaderty  witk  aaeufanea  that  be  aefer  did, 
'mod  never  wonkieapoae  himarif  to  nanccaaaary 
diager* 

**  And  yet«"  abe  aaaweiad,  "  I  ahall  never  aee 
^aa  leave  me  witbont,  I  dare  aay,  ooajaring  op 
«Haarta  of  pedia ;  but,  jtdl  me,  Edmond,  what 
ia  the  real  atate  of  poor  Alfred ;  aad  have  you 
^aalaived  la  diaentangle  bim  from  Ikoee  diOeal- 
tiaa  iala  wbieb  be  bad  plaaged  bimadf." 

.  **I  have,  n^  bekyved/'  replied  Morton,  thoagh, 
Co  aay  iralb,  ke  would  have  mnob  prefonred  talk- 
tag  of  love  aad  aU  Ibe  foeliaga  of  Looiaa'a  own 
dear  heart.  **  He  ia  now  freed  from  all  eaibar- 
Tawfiati,  U  be  wdl  keep  bimt^  aa  I  (bar 
tbat  will  never  be  the  caae,  however ;  for  be 
Jiaa  net  only  beea  kraogbt  ap  in  babtta  of  ex- 
diavagaace  in  which  be  baa  ao  right  to  indulge, 
latt  ka  baa  got  a  laala  for  vice,  wbieb  maal  keep 
bim  alwaya  poor ;  bot  I  afaoukl  propoae  to  you 
^ae  tbiag,  dear  girl,  wkiob  I  know  will  be  agree- 
able ta  yoa.  The  income  he  haa  now  left,  ae- 
^atdiac  to  tbe  arrangement  tbat  baa  bean  made, 
da  ao  moeb  dimiaiahed  tbat  with  bia  habile  it 
wH  aever  be  aaffioiaat.  I  oan  aapply  ban  for 
Hw  preaent  aa  for  aa  be  needa  it ;  bot  it  ia  al- 
araqfaa  bomiliatiBg  thing  to  be  under  obligatioaa 
to  one  who  ia  nearly  a  atraager ;  and,  1  think, 
when  Looiaa  will  cooaent  to  be  my  wifo,4t  may 
be  aa  welt  for  her  aa  her  own  act,  not  oahr  to 
«iake  aoiae  addition  lo  Mia.  Cbarkon's  income, 
bat  aJaa  to  eeate  aoek  a  anm  upon  bim  aa  wiU 
pot  bioi  bffoad  all  ordiaary  laQplation  lo  iaoor 
foaabdabia.  Yoamay  wattdDitiayaarqaaliiy 
4f  aiater:  and  perkapa  it 


Yon  are  alwaya  generona  and  theagbClbL 
BdmoDd,''  replied  Loaiaa  Gharltoo;  *  and  it 
ahall  bejuataa  you  pbaae.  I  can  only  aay  ikat 
you  go  before  my  wiahae,  thoegh,  perbape,  I 
might  not  have  ventured  to  aak  you  lo  OMka 
auoh  a  aaoriiioa.'* 

'*I  wiah  to  make  none, ,  dear  girl,**  replied 
Morton ;  "  thia  ahookl  be  done  befoie  you  are 
my  wUe,  that  it  may  be  all  your  own  act 
Otberwiae  it  will  foee  part  of  ita  eflbct  i^o 
him.  It  will  be  enough  for  me  to  cancel  ika 
bond  he  haa  given  for  tbe  money  I  have  for- 
Biahed,  aiid  that  afaall  be  done,  Louiaa,  oa  our 
wedding-day.  I  need  not  tell  Louiaa  Cbarlioa 
that  wkatever  abe  may  chooae  to  do  with  any 
part  of  ber  fortaoa  before  our  marriage,  it  wdl 
be  well  pleaaing  to  the  maa  abe  baa  choaea  ** 

*'  I  wiah  my  poor  father  could  have  heard  yoa, 
Edmond ;  it  would  have  removed  many  of  bia 
aojuetiee  on  my  acoouat  ;**  waa  Louiaa**  reply, 
and  abe  leaned  her  head  upon  her  lover'a 
ahoolder,  while  Ibe  leara  again  filled  ber  eyee. 

"Perkapa  be  doea  hear  even  now,  dear  one^" 
aaid  Morton;  *«wbo  can  lall  what  may  be  the 
meana  which  tbe  epirita  of  tbe  goee  have  of 


that  wealth  ought  ever  lo  be  looked  upon,  nol  aa 
a  benefit  conferred  upon  ouraelvee  for  our  own 
gratification,  bot  a  praciooa  Iruat  confided  to  ua 
lor  iu  dae  adminiatration  to  oihera.  In  what- 
ever banda  it  aeeoaMlatea,  lo  whoraauever  it* 
deaceoda,  it  ia  but  aa  a  atream  odleoied  into  a 
great  reaervoir  to  foniliae  and  reiyeah  ail  that  ia 
around  it.  If.  by  what  I  propoae,  you  can  re- 
claun  thia  young  man-^f  you  can  even  prevent 
him  from  foUtag  iato  further  degradatiui^  tbe 
employment  of  your  fortune  will  be  noble  and 
good;  and  even  aboaM  the  experiment  alto- 
gelher  fay,  you  will  bave  the  aatitfoction  of 
knowing  that  yoa  bave  done  your  part.  Then, 
aatoMra.  Charlton,  Ihe  ineome  abe  poaaeaaea 
ia  not  aoffioieat,  and  of  courae  will  be  leaa  when 
you  are  no  fonger  living  with  her.'* 

•*  U  ia  vary  atraage,"  aaid  Looiaa  thooghlfoHy 
^•*  I  meaa  my  fatber'a  wdl.  There  are  aome 
paru  of  it  I  do  not  at  all  underatand.  He 
aeeaied  to  fove  ber  very  much,  and  yet  ba 
leavea  her  with  an  inauflieient  income.  I  do 
not  think  he  altogether  relied  upon  her  judg- 
ment, or  ber— her— bar  aflection  for  me;  and 
yet  he"— 

»be  pauaed,  aad  Moiten  adde4  ••He  leavea 
you  dependeat  m  aome  degree  upon  her  plma- 
ure,  or  her  caprioe,  you  wouM  aay,  my  Louiaa. 
We  akall  aee  how  abe  attempta  to  ezerciae  the 
autboHlj  aba  baa  received.  Of  one  thing,  ho  ww 
aver,  I  am  aore,  tbat  the  law  would  r^d  that 
pan  of  the  wiU  aamewfaai  difiterently  from  what 
aba  aopppaaa— perkapa,  eel  it  aaide  altogether. 
At  all  evenia^  dear  Louiaa,  I  have  your  prumiae 
—rich  or  poor,  you  are  mine.  That  ia  beyond 
tbe  power  of  any  one  lo  change.  Ia  it  not  ao. 
mybelovadt" 

••Ob,  Sdmond  t»  aaM  Louiaa,  ••yon  know  that 
I  caaM  ea^  wiah  la  peaaeaa  wealth  to  place  it 
ia  the  banda  of  one  who  wookl  oae  it  aa  you 
But  oeald  yon  reaHt-^ay,  I  wiU  not 
•d— I  koow-yoa  arouM 
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take  her  you  love,  rich  or  poor;  but  what 
ought  she  to  do  1  ought  she  to  consent  to  such 
a  thing  1" 

•*  I  will  give  her  no  choice,"  answered  Mor- 
ton, pressing  her  to  his  heart.  '*  She  has  given 
her  promise  —  she  has  aiade  no  condition ;  and 
under  no  circumsiances  would  she  seek  to  re- 
tract it,  I  am  sure.  Indeed,"  he  added,  smiling, 
**  I  would  not  consent,  if  she  did.  She  is  fast 
bound,  and  cannot  escape." 

"  1  do  not  wish  it,  Edmond,  I  do  not  wish  it," 
repeated  Louisa,  earnestly.  "  I  should  hardly 
have  fortitude  to  cast  away  such  happiness, 
«ven  for  your  sake." 

As  she  spoke  the  butler  announced  that  sup- 
per was  ready,  and,  though  Morton  felt  the 
truth  of  the  old  French  proverb- «*  qui  fait  r  amour 
toupe,"  he  was  forced  to  sit  down  to  the  less 
pleasant  meal,  and  make  the  best  of  a  dull  hour. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

After  Morton  and  Mr.  Nethersole  had  left 
Mother  Brown's  pottage,  Alfred  Latimer  lay  for 
several  minutes  gazing  up  towards  the  ceiling 
of  the  backroom  in  which  he  had  been  placed — 
if  ceiling,  indeed,  it  could  be  called,  where  a 
good  deal  more  lath  was  apparent  than  plaster, 
and  that  portion  of  the  latter  which  remained 
was  principally  supported  by  long  filaments  of 
horsehair,  which  not  unfrequently  suffered  a 
large  mass  of  mortar  to  hang  waving  about  in 
the  wind  over  the  heads  of  those  who  went  to 
and  fro  beneath.  A  small  deal  table,  notched 
at  the  edges  like  a  8chool-boy*s  desk,  and  with 
'*  Tom  Brown"  cut  in  large  capitals  in  two  or 
three  places,  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  chamber, 
at  no  great  distance  from  the  bed ;  and  on  it,  in 
a  battered  tin  candlestick,  was  a  solitary  tallow 
candle  with  the  top  of  the  wick  spreading  out 
into  sooty  fungi,  and  the  greaso  weltering  down 
the  sides.  A  tattered  old  chintz  curtain  half 
concealed  the  window ;  but  where  the  sash  ap- 
peared it  showed  many  a  piece  of  glass  wanting, 
in  one  spot  pasted  up  with  brown  paper,  while 
in  others  the  gaping  aperture  was  stuffed  up 
with  dirty  rags.  To  these  interesting  objects 
the  young  gentleman  turned  his  eyes,  after  he 
bad  studied  the  canopy  over  hia  head  for  a  con- 
siderable time,  and  then  he  exclaimed  **  D — n  it! 
This  is  very  strange.  Why,  I  feel  all  knocked 
about ;  and  where  the  devil  I  am,  I  can't  tell. 
Surely  that  is  Wilkinson.  Why,  what  is  all 
this  1    Where  am  1 1    How  came  I  here  1" 

It  was  very  evident  that,  as  not  uncommonly 
happens  in  such  cases,  the  blow  he  had  received 
on  the  head  had  obliterated  all  memory  of  the 
events  immediately  preceding.  It  is  generally 
judged  expedient  to  touch  upon  the  subject  of 
his  state  as  little  as  possible  with  a  patient  so 
circumstanced';  but  Wilkinson,  though  a  shrewd 
sensible  man,  had  not  studied  the'  matter  very 
deeply,  and  he  consequently  set  to  work,  and, 
with  a  view  of  amusing  his  young  master,  told 
him  all  that  had  happened.  The  tale  seemed  to 
awaken  A)fred  Latimer's  remembrance ;  and 
when  be  heard  that  he  was  in  Mother  Brown*s 
cottage  he  instantly  showed  that  bis  recollection 
was  quite  unimpaired,  by  saying  in  a  low  voice 
*'  Where  are  my  clothes,  Wilkinson  1  Put  them 
here  on  the  bed,  and  do  not  let  the  people  get  at 


them,  for  there  is  a  good  sum  of  money  in  one 
of  the  pockets.  Don't  lose  sight  of  them  for  a 
minute,  Wilkinson  ;  for  it  would  be  a  devil  of  an 
affair  if  they  were  to  take  that." 

*'  Don't  you  think  it  would  be  better  to  send 
it  to  mistress  to  keep  for  you,  sir!"  asked  the 
servant ;  **  you  see  I  might  be  called  away  for 
a  minute  or  two." 

*'  No,  curse  it !  she  would  keep  it  with  a  ven- 
geance," answered  her  dutiful  and  respectful 
son.  "I  should  get  it  back  as  soon  from  them 
as  I  should  from  her." 

•'  Then,  why  not  give  it  to  Mr.  Nethersole,  to 
take  care  of  for  you  till  you  are  well,"  replied 
the  man ;  **  it  would  be  quite  safe  with  him." 

"Well,  perhaps  I  may,"  rejoined  Latimer; 
*' that's  no  bad  thought— but  the  doctor's  gone, 
isn't  he  1" 

Wilkinson  made  him  understand  that  Mr. 
Nethersole  would  soon  be  back ;  and  then  re- 
membering the  caution  which  bad  been  given, 
he  warned  Mr.  Latimer  that  he  ought  not  to 
speak,  but  to  remain  quiet.  Alfred  Latimer, 
however,  was  not  a  man  to  restrain  himself  in 
anything;  and  therefore  he  continued  to  ask 
questions  and  to  swear  at  his  companion,  if  he 
answered  briefly,  or  remonstrated,  till  the  ser- 
vant's patience  becoming  near  its  end,  he  repli^ 
"  Indeed,  Mr.  Latimer,  I  must  obey  the  doctor's 
orders,  and  as  you  will  not  be  quiet  and  keep 
silent,  I  will  go  into  the  other  room,  but  I  wiU 
take  care  no  one  comes  in  without  me." 

*'  Go  to  the  devil,  if  you  like,"  replied  Alfred 
Latimer ;  '*  I  don^t  want  you ;  but  snuff  the 
candle  first." 

The  man  did  as  he  was  directed,  and  then 
left  the  room.  The  young  gentleman  then  at- 
tempted to  sit  up,  and  drew  his  clothes  from  the 
foot  of  the  bed,  that  he  might  see  if  his  money 
were  all  safe ;  but  the  effort  was  too  painful  te 
be  persisted  in,  and  be  lay  down  again  with  a 
moan.  About  half  an  hour  after  this  Mr.  Neth- 
ersole returned,  and  having  heard  from  the  ser- 
vant in  the  outer  room  that  Mr.  Latimer  was 
very  unmanageable,  he  replied  **  Oh  U  I  will 
keep  him  quiet.  I  shall  stay  here  till  mend- 
ing ;  so  you  can  either  remain  or  go  home  for 
an  hour  or  two,  as  you  like ;  only  be  back  by 
five  o'clock ;  for  I  have  a  case  I  must  see." 

"  Well,  then,  sir,  I  would  rather  go  home  for 
a  bit,"  answered  Wilkinson,  **  I  was  up  early 
this  morning,  and  I  should  like  a  few  hours' 
sleep." 

'*  I  wonder  where  my  lad's  to  sleep,"  said 
Widow  Brown,  in  a  sullen  tone.  "  That's  his 
bed,  in  where  the  younker  is  lying;  and  half 
the  things  spoiled  with  blood." 

**0h,  never  you  mind.  Mother  Brown,"  an- 
swered Mr.  Nethersole,  who  knew  his  party 
well,  **  you'll  be  paid  more  than  you  spend ;  and 
as  to  Tom's  sleeping,  it  is  not  the  first  time  he 
has  sat  up  o'nigbts,  I  fancy,  and  won't  be  the 
last.  You've  slept  in  worse  places  than  this 
chair,  Tom,  hav'nt  you  1  and  the  shooting  sea- 
son being  begun,  you  must  be  in  practice,  or  I 
mistake !  You  forget  who  you  are  talking  to^ 
Goody." 

**  Wen,  doctor,"  said  Mother  Brown  with  a 
grin,  "if  he  have  got  a  partridge  or  a  pheasant 
now  and  then,  you've  had  your  share  on  *em ; 
and  better  stuff  nor  ever  come  out  o'  jour  shofv 
too." 
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*•  I  know  I  have  bad  a  Kttle  present  now  and 
then.  Mother  Brown,**  replied  Mr.  Netbersole ; 
^'and  I  never  ask  where  anything  comes  from 
bat  bombog,  and  tbat  I  always  send  back  again. 
So  don*t  whine  to  me  about  where  Tom  is  to 
sleep.  He*U  do  well  enoogh,  and  you*li  be  paid. 
That's  all  yoo  want.  It's  raining  too  bard  for 
guns  to  go  off,  or  he  would*nt  be  here.  I  un- 
derstand it  all ;  bat  it's  no  business  of  mine ; 
and  I  always  mind  my  own  business,  as  you 
weU  know.  That's  the  way  to  be  friends  with 
erery  one ;  and  you  can't  say  I  ever  refused  to 
see  yon  when  you  were  sick,  or  give  yon  medi- 
cine either.  Pay  when  you  can,  when  you  cant 
let  it  akme  *,  but  never  attempt  to  palaver  me, 
Hdt  that  is  what  I  cannot  bear." 

**  Well,  you  are  a  good  cretur,**  answered  the 
beldame ;  **  only  you  see  that  we  are  paid,  for 
that  Mrs.  Charlton,  rich  as  she  is,  is  a  bit  of  a 
screw,  and  does  not  pay  every  one  as  she 
ought." 

^  Ob,  you'll  be  paid,  you'll  be  paid  !"  replied 
the  surgeon,  walking  into  the  other  room ;  and 
then  shutting  the  door,  he  held  up  his  finger 
again  to  Mr.  Latimer  not  to  speak,  sat  down  by 
his  bed-side  and  felt  his  pulse.  "A  little 
foTer,"  be  said,  as  if  speaking  to  himself.  "  I 
am  a/raid  there  has  been  some  excitement  here. 
In  your  case,  Mr.  Latimer,  Harpocrates  is  as 
good  as  Hippocrates,  and  better ;  but  we  must 
make  them  go  hand  in  hand — silence,  ray  dear 
air !  silence !  Not  a  single  word,  if  you  please. 
I  am  going  to  sit  by  your  bed-side  all  night ; 
and  if  yon  want  anything,  just  hold  up  your  fin- 
ger. I  shall  divine  what  you  want,  and  give  it 
yoo." 

"Yoa*ll  be  devilish  dever,  then,"  said  Al- 
(red  Latimer  aloud,  '*for  I  want  something 
now"— 

**  Not  a  word  !  not  a  word !"  said  Mr.  Netb- 
ersole, stopping  both  his  ears ;  **  I  will  not  listen 
to  a  word,"  and  approaching  the  table,  be 
paBed  a  phial  out  of  bis  pocket,  poured  about  a 
third  of  it  out  into  a  little  cup  which  he  had 
broogbt  with  him,  and  presented  it  to  the  pa- 
tient, saying,  **  drink  tbat.  Then  turn  round 
on  yoor  right  side  and  try  to  get  to  sleep ;  that 
will  compose  yoo  wonderfully." 

'*Why,  I'm  quite  composed  already,"  an- 
swered the  other. 

••  Yon  won't  be  soon,  if  you  go  on  so,"  an- 
swered Mr.  Netbersole,  dryly,  '*  for,  in  two 
bonrs  yon*ll  be  in  a  burning  fever  if  you  talk  at 
all :  in  two  days  you  will  be  lying  composed 
enough ;  and  in  less  than  two  weeks  you  will 
go  out  of  that  door  with  your  feet  foremost.** 

This  speech  had  the  desired  eflfect,  though, 
undoubtedly,  it  was  rather  strong  in  language. 
Alfred  Latimer  did  not  at  all  like  the  prospect 
so  unceremoniously  presented  to  him,  and  drink- 
ing oflT  the  draught,  be  lay  down  as  be  was  bid 
and  kept  silence,  while  Mr.  Nethersole  seated 
himself  in  the  chair  by  his  side,  and  taking  a 
medical  book  ont  of  his  pocket  began  to  read. 
Nine  times  did  Mr.  Nethersole  snufTthe  candle ; 
and  then,  as  there  was  no  use  of  snuffing  it  any 
longer,  be  went  into  the  next  room  and  got  an- 
other. Mother  Brown  bad  gone  to  bed ;  ber 
aoq:  was  snoring  in  a  chair ;  and  when  he  re- 
tarded the  worthy  snrgeon  found  that  Alfred 
Latimer  was  breathing  hard  too.  The  example 
he  judged  a  good  one,  and  as  be  couM  find  noth- 1 


ing  on  whieh  to  prop  hia  head  softer  than  his 
own  arms,  he  folded  them  on  the  table,  bent 
down  his  forehead  upon  them,  and  was  soon  in 
that  strange  mysterious  state,  wherein  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  life  of  the  body  and  the 
life  of  the  soul  is  more  plain  than  in  any  of  the 
other  phenomena  of  our  marvelons  existence. 

He  had  gone  on  for  aome  hours,  and  Alfred 
Latimer  was  still  in  a  sound  and  comfortable 
sleep  when  the  worthy  surgeon  was  suddenly 
awakened  by  the  opening  of  the  door.  He 
looked  up,  and  saw  the  widow*s  son  beckoning 
to  him. 

"  Here's  yonr  boy,  doctor,  wants  yon  quicM;-* 
said  the  man  in  a  tow  tone. 

**The  deuce  he  does,"  marmored  the  sar« 
geon ;  "*  tbat  Mrs.  Tilson  come  before  her  time 
^she  always  does  —  I  never  saw  anythini; 
like  it." 

It  was,  indeed,  as  he  supposed ;  and  after  a 
brief  conference  with  the  boy  at  the  door,  he 
returned  and  looked  at  his  patient,  and  then  at 
his  watch.  The  former  was  still  enjoying  aa 
tranquil  repose  aa  if  he  bad  never  boon  bruiaed 
almost  to  a  mummy,  and  the  latter  pointed  to  a 
quarter  past  foor. 

**  Wilkinson  must  be  back  in  three-qoartara 
of  an  hour  at  the  farthest,"  said  Mr.  Netbersole, 
**and  Mrs.  Tilson  can't  wait,  that's  certain. 
No  great  harm  can  happen;  for  he's  doing 
quite  well,  and  for  that  matter  I  might  just  as 
well  have  been  at  home,  and  in  my  bed,  if  he 
had  not  been  Mrs.  Charlton's  son.  Here,  Tom," 
he  continued,  putting  his  head  mto  the  next 
room,  and  speaking  in  a  low  voice  to  Mother 
Brown'a  son,  who  seemed  settling  himself  to 
sleep  again;  "When  Wilkinson  returns  tell 
him  to  give  his  young  master  one  half  of  that 
draught ;  and  to  send  to  me,  at  Mra.  Tilson's, 
at  Shedbury,  if  anything  goea  wrong ;"  and  go- 
ing ont  be  mounted  the  horse  the,  boy  had 
brought,  Idoked  up  to  the  sky,  which  now  suf- 
fered the  atara  to  peep  out  from  time  to  time 
through  the  clouds,  and  rode  away. 

The  moment  be  had  gone  Tom  Brown  set 
the  bottle  down  upon  the  table,  and  put  his 
forefinger  to  hia  forehead.  He  waa  a  dall- 
looking  man,  with  short  out  black  hair,  like  the 
eki9€lMre  of  a  aboe-bmsh ;  but  yet  there  waa  a 
keen  oonaing  light  atole  out  of  his  somewhat 
oblique  eyes  when  he  thus  set  himself  to  eon- 
si<|er,  which  had  aomething  dangerooa  and  ain- 
ister  in  it. 

**Three-4|uartera  of  an  boar,"  be  said,  medi- 
tating, **  that's  well  nigh  an  hour,  msy  like. 
Howsomdever,  I  wont  do  nothing  alone.  I'll 
take  advice  and  have  help ;  for  be  might  get  up 
light,  by  chance,  and  then  one  wookl  have  te 
put  him  out  o'  pain.  Nobody  wookl  know  it — 
one  knock's  as  good  aa  another,  and  he's  in  soch 
a  smaah  'twooldn't  be  seen.  He  said  he'd  a  loC 
o*  money— I  heard  an,  and  mother,  too ;  bnt  be 
didn't  say  how  much,  so  who  can  tell.  We 
might  take  a  bit,  and  leave  some  upon  aoooant 
Mother  coald  hold  the  candle  while  I  took  the 
money,  and  Jack  stdod  by  wi'  the  poker,  ready 
to  stop  noise." 

It  was  a  perOona  moment  for  Alfred  Latimer, 
who  oontinoed  to  sleep  soundly ;  and  the  Ban 
walking  to  the  foot  of  the  staira  oal^  bis 
mother ;  but  in  ao  low  a  voice  tbat  she  did  not 
hoar. 
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••  What*8  the  maUvr  V  Mid  soine  one  indeep 
masouline  tunes.    **  He's  DOt  dying,  is  ho  V 

*♦  PiM»li,  nu  !"  cried  Tom  Brown.  "Notbiiig 
like  it  at  preticnt ;  but  we  shall  see  sooo.  I 
want  you.  Jack  Willians.  and  mother,  too.  Go 
anil  give  her  a  shake  in  t'other  room,  and  bid 
ber  Cdiiie  down  a-tipioe." 

Jrick  Williams,  wiihout  reply,  went  and  woke 
MdiluT  J3rpwn,  who  hurried  on  some  rags  of 
cloilies,  and  descended  to  the  room  where  Wil> 
liains  aud  her  son  were  already  in  conference. 
As  she  went  down  she  stumbled  over  an  iron 
pot  which  had  been  carelessly  put  at  the  foot  of 
fhe  stairs ;  and  ibe  pot,  on  being  disturbed  at 
that  hour  of  the  night,  uttered  a  loud  complaint. 
Alfred  Latimer  started,  turned  round,  and  gazed 
aboijjt  him.  The  door  between  his  room  and  the 
next  had  been  left  partly  ijar,  and  be  heard  the 
sound  of  voices  speaking.  They  were  subdued ; 
but  yet  many  —  nay,  most  of  the  words  were 
distinct  to  an  ear  quickened  by  a  slight  degree 
of  feverish  ezcilement.  At  first,  indeed,  sud- 
denly roused  from  sleep,  he  had  forgotten  where 
he  was,  and  his  whole  thoughts  were  confused; 
bnt  his  mind  s«ion  cleared  itself,  and  he  beard 
the  tongue  of  Mother  Brown,  as  she  was  called, 
4piBg  pretty  sharply. 

**  It's  no  use  taking  the  flimsies,"  she  said ; 
**  they'd  be  knowed  and  traced  directly,  and  we 
•ahould  all  get  nabbed.  But  I  don't  see  there 
can  he  any  harm  in  seeing  what  yellow  boys 
may  be  in  his  pockets,  ft  would  be  spoony 
enough  to  let  them  go,  when  he'd  know  nothing 
«hoat  it.  He  was  always  a  careless  hand,  I've 
beard  ;  and  be  might  ba*  dropped  'em  while 
they  w«re  lugging  him  out  of  the  chay,  or  arter- 
wards,  or  any  how,  for  what  he'd  know." 

"  I'd  take  the  flimsies,  too,"  said  her  well-edu- 
eated  son.  'Mf  we  couldn't  flaah  them  ourselves, 
we  eoukl  get  some  one  to  do  it ;  and  if  that  didn't 
do  Ibey  would  be  sure  to  be  advertised  and  a 
-reward  offered,  which  we  could  send  some  fence 
to  receive  fur  ua.  So  I'd  take  all— make  a  aweep 
-out;  and  I  know  what" — 

«'Wt>ll,  what  do  you  koowl"  aaid  a  deep 
atern  voice  that  Alfred  Latimer  inatantly  recog- 
Biied  as  that  of  Juck  WiUiams.  **  Let's  hear 
what  you  know,  Master  Tom." 

•*  Why  I  should  not  like  to  do  anything  to  him 
sleeping,"  answered  Tom  Brown ;  *'  but  it  would 
not  be  a  bad  job  if  he  woke  just  as  we  were 
■about  It,  and  got  a  quiet  knock  o'  the  head  —  a 
little  would  d<»  it  now,  and  no  one  the  wiser." 

**And  I  know  what,  too,"  answered  Jack 
Williams  aloud — "  that  none  of  you  shall  take  a 
4>eiiuy  of  his,  or  lay  a  finger  on  him.  Why,  con- 
found you  all,  he's  one  of  our  own  friends,  and 
we  should  set  like  grntlemen  to  one  another. 
Heil  make  as  fine  a  fellow  as  ever  lived  one  of 
these  days,  if  a  set  of  puling  fools  do  not  get 
hold  of  him,  and  preach  the  apirit  out  of  bim, 
making  him  as  canting  a  hypocrite  as  any  of 
llieniselvea.  But  I  don't  think  there's  much 
«liance  of  that.  The  lad's  young,  and  has  not 
had  much  experience ;  yet  be  is  sharp  enough, 
ftiid  I  have  seen  signs  of  a  bold  strong  heart  in 
hiiii  and  a  determined  spirit,  fit  to  command, 
rn  have  no  pitiful  tricks,  Tom  Brown  ;  so,  look 
you,  Mr.  Latimer  is  under  my  protection,  snd 
lei  piiy  one  lake  a  penny  from  him  if  tbey 
dare." 

The  conversation  did  not  only  fall  upon  Al- 


fred Latimer's  ear,  bat  sunk  into  his  heart. 
The  boldness  with  which  Williams  stood  for- 
ward in  his  defence  touched  one  of  the  few 
better  points  about  ^im  ;  and  the  language  that 
he  used  was  immediately  put  in  strong  opposi- 
tion to  that  which  Mr.  Quatterly  had  employed. 
The  latter  had  shown  that,  in  the  higher  ranks 
of  life,  a  reputation  once  even  stained  could 
never  be  rendered  wholly  pure ;  the  latter  proved 
that  good  feeling  of  a  particular  kind  can  be 
mingled  with  crimes  and  faults  of  a  very  deep 
die.  Ue  fancied  that  the  door  was  closed  upon 
him  in  one  course,  and  that  it  was  open  in  an- 
other ;  and  that  low-toned  conversation  which 
he  then  overheard  was  more  injurious  to  every 
good^principle  than  the  most  potent  arguments 
cot^d  have  proved,if  addressed  to  himself  directly. 
While  he  was  still  listening,  the  outer  door  of 
the  cottage  was  beard  to  open,  and  he  distin- 
guished the  voice  of  his  mother's  servant,  Wil- 
kinson. Alfred  Latimer  turned  round,  and  af- 
fected to  he  asleep,  but,  in  reality,  he  wished  to 
meditate  undisturbed  over  what  he  bad  jost 
heard ;  a  meditation  more  destructive  to  hia 
than  if  the  basest  of  the  two  villains  had  carried 
bis  worst  plans  into  execution. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

Thisb  was  a  spot  in  Malliogton  Park  where 
the  ground,  approaching  the  river  at. a  point 
where  the  banks  were  low  and  the  stream  brotd 
and  shallow,  was  inundated  during  a  great  pftrt 
of  the  spring  and  autumn.  A  number  of  stunted 
willows,  growing  out  of  long  sedge  and  rashes, 
covered  abopt  four  acres  of  land,  diversified  here 
and  there  by  tall  poplars  gathered  into  groups  of 
five  or  six  planted  close  together.  This  swamp 
might  easily  have  been  drained  ;  but  Edmonda, 
the  park-keeper,  who  loved  to  see  every  varietur 
in  the  domain  entrusted  to  his  charge,  had  re- 
frained from  doing  so ;  and  he  had  also  another 
object,  for  as  all  the  gamekeepers  were  under 
bis  orders,  he  took  care  that  his  lord's  table 
should  never  want  any  species  of  wild  fowl  that 
the  season  and  country  aflbrded,  and  felt  a 
pride  in  being  able  to  send  up  to  London  any- 
thing that  might  be  required.  This  watery 
piece  01  ground,  then,  was  a  sort  of  preserve 
during  the  winter  months  for  a  great  number  of 
the  duck  tribe ;  the  anipe,  too,  was  alwaya  to 
be  found  there,  and  not  unfrequently  the  bit- 
tern ;  for  the  part  of  the  park  where  it  was  sit- 
uated was  one  very  little  frequented,  being  be- 
yond the  spot  where  the  road  we  have  so  often 
mentioned  turned  over  tho  bridge.  A  sandy 
path,  however,  neatly  kept  and  raised  a  little 
above  the  neighboring  ground,  wound  round  the 
marsh,  taking  a  thousand  turns  and  hpnds  among 
tho  treea ;  and  then  passing  through  a  thick 
copse,  and  over  two  small  bridges  and  a  ferny 
deer  pasture,  it  joined  the  broad  road  that  led 
direct  from  the  house  to  the  great  gates. 

On  the  evening  after  the  accident  which,  with 
its  consequences,  has  occupied  so  much  of  oar 
attention,  about  half  an  hour  before  nightfall,  the 
graceful  and  delicate  figure  of  Lucy  Edmonds 
was  observed  walking  along  the  sandy  path  by 
the  side  of  the  swamp,  which  at  that  shady  hour, 
with  the  willows,  the  poplars,  and  the  long  flags 
and  rushes,  catching  but  in  few  places  a  glimpss 
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of  the  departing  daj,  ofl^red  a  dreary  and  mel- 
ancholy scene  enough.  She  had  a  basket  on 
her  arm,  as  if  she  were  carrying  something 
home  from  one  of  the  cottages,  uf  which  there 
were  two  or  three  within  the  walls ;  and  her 
fair  face  was  sad,  with  her  eyes  bent  down  upon 
the  ground. 

I  have  said  that  she  was  observed  ;  for  there 
was  one  watching  her ;  and  when  she  came 
into  the  part  of  the  wood  where  the  trees  closed 
thickest  on  all  sides,  Jack  Williams  walked 
slowly  out  from  amongst  the  nearest  group  of 
poplars,  and  went  quietly  on  to  meet  her.  Lucy 
started  on  seeing  him ;  but  it  was  the  sud- 
denness of  his  appearance  that*  alone  surpris- 
ed her ;  and  her  manner  clearly  showed  that 
•be  bad  seen  and  held  communication  of  some 
kind  with  him  before.  • 

**  Ah  !  Mr.  Williams,**  she  said,  with  a  faint 
smfle  crossin^'g  her  lip,  and  flitting  away  again 
in  an  instant,  **  I  did  not  expect  to  see  you 
here.*' 

*'  No,  Miss  Lucy,**  replied  the  man ;  **  but  I 
came  to  meet  you,  for  I  watched  you  out  an 
hour  ago ;  and  I  thought  you  would  like  to  bear 
the  truth  of  bsw  he  is  going  on,  poor  fellow.** 

Lucy  turned  towards  him  with  a  look  of  ap- 
prehension. •*  Going  on  !'*  she  cried — "  Poor 
fellow!  What  do  you  mean,  Mr.  Williams  1 
Oh  !  tell  me,  what  is  the  matter  now  V* 

♦*  What,  have  you  not  heard  1"  asked  Wil- 
liams ;  *^  why,  it  is  all  over  Mallington.  He 
has  met  with  a  bad  accident ;  but  don't  frighten 
yourself;  he  is  better,  and  will  do  well — that 
is,  if  his  spirits  are  kept  up." 

••  Oh,  Heaven  I'*  cried  Lucy  Edmonds,  with 
the  tears  in  her  eyes.  "  I  wish  I  were  dead. 
What  accident,  Mr.  Williams — tell  me,  tell  me ; 
for  though  I  can  do  no  good,  yet  I  must 
hear/* 

,**  Why,  the  matter  is  this,  Miss  Lucy,**  re- 
plied the  man,  in  a  kindly  tone — "but  don*t 
frighten  yourself— he  will  do  very  well,  I  tell 

fou.  But  the  matter  iatbis,  as  I  was  saying — 
wrote  him  a  note,  you  know,  telling  him  that 
your  father  wished  you  to  marry  young  Garland ; 
and  off  he  set  from  London  direcily.  Mr.  Mor- 
ton, as  they  call  him,  a  gentleman  who  has 
been  staying  down  here** — 

*•  Oh  !  I  know  him.  I  know  him  very  well,** 
leplied  Lucy  Edmonds ;  *'  he  has  been  several 
time»  to  see  my  father.** 

•»  Well,  he  was  in  the  chaise  with  Mr".  Lati- 
mer,*' ontinued  Williams  ;  **  and  they  came  on 
at  a  great  rate  till  they  reached  Mallington  Com- 
mon, about  eight  o'clock  last  night.  There  the 
horses  ran  away  with  them,  and  went  over  the 
bank  ihto  Mother  Brown's  Pit.  Mr.  Morton 
was  very  little  hurt,  but  poor  Alfred  was  taken 
oot  speechless.'* 

The  man  paused,  and  Lucy  wrung  her  hands 
In  biuer  grief.  "  But  you  say  he  is  better.'*  she 
cried,  after  a  moment's  silence,  *•  you  say  he  is 
better.    Oh !  tell  me  true,  Mr.  Williams.'* 

*'  Yes,  he  is  better,**  answered  her  companion 
— •'  a  g<K>d  deal  better ;  but  I  know  what  would 
make  hiio  quite  well.** 

"And  what  is  ihatt**  deinanded  Lucy  Ed- 
monds, partly  divining  what  his  answer  woi:dd 
be. 

**  If  you  would  come  and  see  him,  Miss  Lucy,*' 
said  Williaiiis,  **  or  promise  to  do  so  to-morrow ; 
L 


it  would  do  him  more  good  than  all  the  atuff 
out  of  Dr.  Nethersole's  shop.'* 

"That  is  impossible,"  answered  Lncy  Ed- 
monds, firmly ;  **  how  could.  I  go  up  to  Mailing- 
ton  House  ? — and  besides*' — 

•*He  is  not  at  Mallington  House,**  replied 
Williams,  interrupting  her  ;  **  he  is  at  Mother 
Brown's  cottage,  on  the  common,  where  he  was 
first  taken.  You  could  come  quite'  well,  and 
nobody  know  anything  of  it.** 

••  No,**  answered  Lucy,  "  I  promised  my 
father  that  I  would  not  see  him,  and  I  cannot 
— do  not  say  a  word,  Mr.  Williams,  for  nothing 
shall  make  me  break  my  promise.** 

•*  Then  you  are  a  very  silly  girl,'*  answered 
Williams  sternly  ;  **  or  else  you  are  going  to  do 
what  your  father  wishes,  and  marry  young  Gar- 
land. Ay,  ay !  Count  upon  a  woman*s  love ! 
It  is  no  more  to  be  leaned  upon  than  one  of 
those  sedges.  But  I'll  go  away,  and  tell  him  to 
think  of  you,  and  break  bis  heart  for  you,  no 
more ;  for  that  you  have  got  a  new  lover,  and 
care  no  more  for  him.** 

*'  Oh,  do  not,  dq  not  be  so  cnel,**  said  Lucy, 
weeping  bitterly ;  **  you  know  that  what  you  say 
is  not  true.  Tell  him,  if  you  will,  not  to  think 
of  me  any  more ;  for  my  father  says  he  will 
never  let  him  have  me ;  so  it  is  better  that  be 
should  forget  me.  But  do  not  tell  him  I  have 
or  can  forget  him,  for  that  is  false.** 

•  Well,  I  will  tell  him  what  you  say,*'  replied 
Williams,  *•  but  he  won't  easily  believe  you  love 
him  much,  if  you  will  not  come  to  see  him 
even  when  he  is  lying  sick.  He  will  think  that 
you  do  not  wish  to  kntjw  how  he  is.** 

"Oh,  he  knows  better,*'  replied  Lucy;  "ho 
knows  I  would  give  anything  in  the  world  to 
hear  every  day  how  he  is." 

"  Well,  I  can  let  you  know  that,**  said  Wil- 
liams.  "  I'm  sure  I'd  do  a  good  deal  to  make 
you  happy.  Miss  Lucy ;  and  if  you  can  come 
out  about  this  place  of  an  evening — say  at  this 
time — I  willbe  down  and  tell  you  how  heisffoing 
on  as  lung  as  there  is  any  danger,  for  T  am 
lodging  at  Widow  Brown's,  and  I  see  him  very 
often.** 

"  Oh,  do,  do,**  cried  Lucy  eagerly,  "  I  will 
come  whenever  I  can  ;  but  do  not  wait  long  for 
me  ;  for  my  father  might  prevent  lue,  or  send 
me  somewhere  else,  you  know.  But  I  will 
come  whenever  I  can,  indeed  I  will." 

"  Well,  you  are  a  good  girl  after  all,  and  do 
love  him,  I  believe,"  replied  Williams. 

"  Oh.  you  know  I  do,  too  well !"  answered 
Lucy  Edmonds. 

"Then  you  are* very '^ illy  for  not  following 
your  love,"  answered  the  man  ;  "  fathers  have 
always  such  crotchets ;  and  if^  a  girl  did  not 
take  her  own  way,  no  girl  would  over  marry 
the  man  she  loves.  What  the  devil  right  has 
your  father  to  stop  you?  He's  not  going  to 
marry  the  man.  If  Mr.  Latimer  did  not  mean 
fair  by  you,  it  would  be  another  thing ;  but  ho 
has  offered  to  m^ry  you  at  once — ay,  and  Le 
will  marry  yon  loo,  whatever  your  father  may 
say,  for  love  will  have  its  way." 

•'  But  my  promise,  my  promise,"  said  Lacy, 
with  a  deep  sigh. 

"  Nonsense  about  promises,**  answered  Wil- 
liams,  "  tbey  never  hold  good  long  against  love, 
Lucy  Edmonds.  However,  I  will  bring  you 
wox^  how  Alfred  is  going  on  eyery  evening 
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abont  this  time  ;  and  you  can  come  and  hear  it 
ifyoa  like  :  so  now  good-night,  for  you  must 
not  make  the  old  folks  suspicious." 

Lucy  bade  him  adieu,  and,  wiping  the  traces 
of  tears  from  her  eyes,  walked  on  towards  her 
home,  httle  dreaming  to  what  her  promise  to 
meet  that  man  there  might  ultimately  lead. 
Williams  remained  gazing  afler  her ;  and  his 
feelings  were  of  so  strange  and  mixed  a  nature 
that  we  may  well  pause  to  look  into  them  more 
closely.  He  g^zed  af\er  Lucy  Edmonds,  I  have 
said,  and  certainly  with  some  admiration  of  her 
beauty  ;  but  it  was  with  no  thought  of  robbing 
Alfred  Latimer  of  the  heart  lie  had  won,  even  if 
it  had  been  possible  ;  and  the  only  observation 
he  made  to  himself  was — •*  She's  very  pretty : 
it  is  a  pity  he  should  not  have  her."  But  it  was 
not  that  he  was  without  those  passions  which 
might  have  led  him  to  seek  to  possess  the  fair 
being  be  thus  admired ;  or  merely  that  he  felt 
towards  another  in  a  distant  land — ^though  such 
was  the  case — ^that  fierce  eager  love  which  often, 
in  the  most  unprincipled,  seems  to  absorb  all 
those  feelings  that  in  less  intense  characters  are 
roused  by  and  divided  amopgst  many ;  but  every 
one  has  a  peculiar  morality  of  his  own ;  and 
very  often,  where  it  is  extended  to  the  fewest 
possible  points,  it  is  the  sternest  and  most  in- 
dexible upon  them;  and  thus  the  man  who 
would  not  hesitate  one  moment  to  rob  another 
of  his  purse,  or,  in  case  of  strife,  to  take  the  life 
of  a  fellow  creature  like  that  of  a  dog,  would 
have  shrunk  with  a  sense  of  shame  from  acts 
that  thousands  of  well-dressed  gentlemanly  men 
look. upon  as  the  amusement  of  a  morning.  He 
would  not  have  wronged  one  whom  he  regarded 
as  a  friend,  nor  have  seduced  bis  wife,  nor  taken 
his  mistress,  nor  traduced  his  character,  or  be- 
trayed his  confidence.  These  are  gentlemanly 
crimes,  which  were  quite  out  of  his  station  and 
out  of  bis  character.  He  had  his  own,  indeed, 
black  and  terrible  ;  but  these  ho  was  without. 

After  Lucy  was  gone,  he  sat  down  upon  the 
stump  of  a  willow,  and  began  to  ponder  on 
the  future  and  the  present.  *^  She  will  make 
him  a  sweet  wife,"  he  thought,  <•  and,  though 
she's  very  different  from  Margeritta,  yet  she  will 
suit  him.  If  we  can  get  together  money  enough 
to  buy  a  schooner  out  there,  and  set  ourselves 
up  in  one  of  those  beautiful  little  islands,  we 
may  carry  on  gloriously.  I  can  sail  the  ship, 
and  he  cai>  do  many  things  that  I  can't.  It's 
just  the  life  to  suit  him.  I  wonder  if  he'll  con- 
sent. If  we  carry  off  pretty  Lucy  by  force  he'll 
be  obliged ;  for  he  must  be  off  as  fast  as  possi- 
ble. I  have  him  there ;  and  then  it  will  be  the 
best  thing  he  can  do.  I  long  to  see  Black  Jack 
flying  over  us ;  but  I  must  not  let  him  sqander 
away  his  money  with  Bill  Maltby  and  such  fel- 
lows. We'll  have  no  Bill  Maltby  amongst  us 
either.  He's  a  pitiful  knave — cheats  at  cards 
and  dice.  We'll  have  bold  fellows,  that  can 
fight  only  i  and  then  we'll  m«ke  fine  work  with 
the  turbans.  But  he  has  no  notion  of  my  plan 
yet ;  and  I  had  better  sound  him.  I'll  tell  him 
some  stories  of  what  happened  last  year  at 
Zante,  and  see  ,how  he  likes  it.  But  once 
we've  carried  her  off,  he  must  go ;  and  then 
what  better  could  he  do  1" 

Such  were  some  of  the  thoughts  of  him  who 
deserved  the  name  of  rufllan  more  than  vil- 
Imid;  but  there  were  many  other  ideas  crossed 


his  mind— fleeting,  transitory,  and  strange — 
sensations,  rather  than  thoughts,  making  a 
strange  mixed  mass  of  good  and  of  evil,  of 
coarse  fierceness  and  many  softer  emotions. 
The  bad  undoubtedly  greatly  predominated  over 
the  good  ;  but  still  when  he  thought  of  the 
bright  islands  of  the  blue  i£gean  Sea,  a  feeling 
for  natural  beauty,  which  often  acts  as  one  of 
the  best  purifiers  of  the  heart,  but  which  is  odea 
present  even  in  the  most  stern  and  savage 
characters,  gave  him  a  thirsty  longing  to  revisit 
those  scenes  again,  even  more  powerful  than 
the  eager  desire  for  active  and  energetic  enter- 
prise ;  and  without  more  ado  he  rose,  made  his 
way  to  the  park- wall,  and,  leaping  over  it,  de- 
scended the  road,  crossed  the  river,  and  walked 
on  with  a  rapid  step  to  the  common  above 
Mallington.  A  carriage  was  standing  at  the 
nearest  point  of  the  road  to  the  cottage  of 
Widow  Brown,  and  Williams  at  once  recog- 
nized the  liveries  of  Mrs.  Charlton.  He  saw, 
likewise,  the  horse  of  Mr.  Nethersole,  fat  and 
pursy  as  usual,  notwithstanding  some  severe 
work  during  the  preceding  night  and  that  day ; 
and,  judging  that  his  presence  at  the  moment 
would  not  be  very  acceptable,  he  walked  on 
over  the  common  with  a  leisurely  sauntering 
pace,  still  keeping  within  sight,  but  affecting  to 
amuse  himself  with  looking  at  the  shrubs  and 
bushes.  He  then  descended  into  the  pit,  where 
he  saw  some  people  gathered  about  the  spot  where 
the  chaise  had  fallen ;  and  he  found  that  the  lit- 
tle crowd  which  he  had  observed  was  occupied 
with  the  removal  of  the  two  dead  horses  in  a 
cart  from  Mr.  Markham's  kennel.  In  one  of 
the  persons  there  assembled,  however,  he  in- 
stantly recognized  a  gentleman  whom  he  bad 
no  great  inclination  to  meet — namely,  Mr.  Gibbs 
the  traveler, with  whom  he  had  made  a  somewhat 
unpleasant  acquaintance  in  Wenlock  Wood; 
but  Williams  was  not  one  to  suffer  even  con- 
science to  cow  him,  and  he  gazed  upon  tho 
other's  face  with  a  stern  and  steadfast  look, 
more  like  that  of  an  injured  person  than  of  one 
who  had  conmiitted  an  injury.  He  was  very 
much  surprised,  however,  when  Gibbs,  who 
when  he  had  last  met  him  before  Dr.  Western 
wore  anything  but  a  well-satisfied  aspect,  now 
advanced  to  meet  him  with  a.  pleasant  smirk 
upon  his  face,  saying,  "  Ah,  Mr.  Williams,  I  am 
very  glad  to  see  you." 

*' Indeed!"  said  Williams,  without  relaxing 
a  feature  of  his  face ;  •*  that  is  more  than  I 
can  say  to  you.  What  makes  you  glad  to  flee 
me,  pray  V 

*•  IBecause,  Mr.  Williams,"  replied  the  trav- 
eler, "  I  always  like  to  do  justice  ;  and  though, 
when  I  last  beheld  you,  I  thought  you  were 
very  like  the  man  who  knocked  mc  down  and 
robbed  rac  on  the  other  side  of  the  water,  I  am 
now  convinced  that  I  was  quite  mistaken,  and 
that  you  had  nothing  to  do  with  it." 

There  were  plenty  of  persons  present  to  over- 
hear this  speech  ;  and  Williams  replied,  dryly, 
"  Oh,  you  are,  are  you  1  Well,  better  late  than 
never ;  but  let  it  teach  you  not  to  suspect  inno- 
cent people  again.  I  should  like  to  hear,  how- 
ever, what  it  is  has  convinced  you  at  last. 
I've  neither  grown  taller  nor  shorter,  have  not 
shaved  off  my  whiskers,  nor  cut  off  my  hair." 

"  Ah,  sir,  if  you  would  but  use  a  little  of  the 
fine  Exotic  Balm  of  Trinidad,"  cried  Mr.  Gibbi, 
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^  H  would  80  iminroTe  the  corl  and  the  ^oes 
both  of  your  hair  and  your  whiskers  you  would 
acveely  know  yourself.  I  have  supplied  three 
flhope  io  this  town,  and  you  can  get  it  either  at 
Mr.  Shanklin's,  or  the  Miss  Mains',  or  Mr. 
Warren*8— but  you  were  asking  what  had  con- 
▼inoed  me  t  I  will  tell  you  in  a  moment.  In 
ibe  first  place  the  man  must  have  been  a  good 
deal  taller  than  you ;  in  the  next  place,  he  wore 
di^rent  shoes ;  and,  in  the  third  place,  I  find 
you  changed  a  five  pound  note  that  very  day  at 
ibe  inn,  and  another  yesterday  at  the  llnendra- 
per's.  Now,  no  notes  were  taken  from  me ; 
and  a  man  is  not  likely  to  take  another  man*s 
iBoney  when  his  own  pockets  are  full.*' 

**He  may  want  to  fill  them  fuller,'*  answered 
Williams,  inan  in  diflerent  tone,  **  so  that's  no 
reason,  Mr.  What's-your-name ;  but  as  for  me, 
I  got  my  pay  and  prize  money  when  my  ship 
was  paid  oflT;  so  I  had  enough  of  my  own  for  the 
time  being ;  but  when  it  is  all  spent,  if  you  will 
tell  roe  which  way  you  are  going  with  a  good 
lot  of  gold  about  you,  TU  see  what  I  can  do 
with  yours." 

He  spoke  laughing,  and  Mr.  Gibbs  laufffaed, 
too — quite  heartily.  Nay,  he  even  added, 
**  Well,  I  did  yon  in|U8tice,  Mr.  Williams ;  I  beg 
yoar  pardon  for  it  frankly,  and  as  it  is  growing 
dark,  if  you  will  come  down  to  the  Bagpipes  we 
will  have  a  bowl  of  punch  together  and  forget 
aU  grievances.** 

*•!  can't  just  now,**  answered  Williams; 
**  bat  I  will  to-morrow  night  if  you  like.** 

Mr.  Gibbs  agreed  to  this  change  of  his  pro- 
posed plan,  and  Williams,  seeing  the  top  of 
Mrs.  Charlton*a  carriage,  the  sight  of  which  he 
just  caught  over  the  bank,  moviag  rapidly  away, 
turned  upon  his  heel  and  entered  the  cottage. 

Several  of  the  persons  who  had  overheard 
Ibis  conversation  stared  at  Mr.  Gibbs ;  and  one 
of  them,  a  surly  carter,  who  knew  Jack  Wil- 
liams weD,  uttered  in  a  murmur  between  his 
teeth— what  was  probably  the  internal  opinion 
of  aU — "  Well,  you're  a  fool,  if  ever  there  was 
ooe  ;**  but  in  this  instance,  at  least,  Mr.  Gibbs 
was  not  such  a  fool  as  people  thought.  The 
cart  moved  oflT  with  the  two  dead  horses ;  and 
the  people,  who  had  been  ^thered  round,  fol- 
lowed it.  Mr.  Gibbs  remamed  for  a  moment 
or  two  behind,  then  stooping  down,  as  if  to  tie 
hiB  shoe,  he  pulled  something  out  from  beneath 
a  bramble  bush,  scratching  himself  a  good  deal 
as  he  dki  so ;  and  then  climbing  the  bank,  he 
poosed  as  soon  as  he  got  into  the  clearer  light 
which  the  higher  ground  aflbrded,  examined 
something  which  be  held  in  his  hand  atten- 
^  lively,  and  walked  straight  away  to  Mallington 
House. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

Mm.  MoaTOM  was  dressing  for  dinner,  when 
a  servant  entered  his  room,  saying,  *•  There  is  a 
person  below,  sir,  who  wishes  to  speak  with 
you  directly  upon  busmess  of  importance.** 

•*  Indeed  !**  said  Morton  calmly, "  did  be  give 
Ids  name!** 

**  He  said  his  name  is  Gibbs,  sir,**  answered 
the  Ibotman,  "^and  that  he  woold  not  detain 
joa  a  minute.'* 

*^  I  know  no  such  person,**  replied  the  yonng 


gentleman,  looking  at  his  watch ;  '*  however, 
as  there  is  time,  tell  him  that  I  am  dressine ; 
but  if  his  business  be  of  real  importanceThe 
can  see  me  here.  If  not,  let  him  call  to-mor- 
row." ^ 

The  man  retired,  and  in  two  or  three  min- 
utes returned,  ushering  in  Mr.  Gibbs.  As 
soon  as  Morton  beheld  the  face  of  his  visitor, 
he  recollected  the  intrusive  personage  whom 
he  had  seen  on  the  bank  of  the  river ;  and  he 
regrettedliaviog  given  him  admission  at  that 
moment,  when  there  was  a  chance  of  convers- 
ing with  Louisa  alone  for  a  short  time  beford 
Mrs.  Charlton  came  down.  He  resolved  to 
cut  the  interview  short,  however ;  and  merely 
bending  his  head,  he  inquired  what  was  Mr. 
Gibbs*s  business  with  him. 

Mr.  Gibbs  in  return  bowed  low.  very  tow, 
indeed;  and  then  hemmed  and  bowed  again, 
while  the  servant  shot  the  door  and  retired. 

"  Well,  sir,"  said  Morton,  waxing  somewhat 
impatient. 

"My  name  is  Gibbs,  sir,"  rejoined  the  other 
with  a  most  agreeable  smile,  **and  yours  is 
Morton." 

The  young  gentleman  bowed  his  head. 

**  This  pocket-book,  then,  I  suppose,  belongs 
to  you,"  said  Mr.  Gibbs,  in  reply  to  this  mute 
assent. 

Morton  started  and  turned  around,  **Ye9, 
sir,  it  does,**  he  said,  *'  I  must  have  dropped  it 
in  getting  out  of  the  chaise  last  night— it  is 
very  strange  I  did  not  miss  it.** 

It  would,  indeed,  have  been  8ti:ange,  if  he 
had  not  been  so  near  Louisa  Charlton ;  but 
that  altered  the  whole  case,  aivd  Morton  might 
have  dropped  many  a  more  valuable  thing 
without  missing  it  during  the  whole  of  that  day. 
Mr.  Gibbs  placed  the  wetted  and  soiled  book  in 
its  owner*s  hands,  with  another  low  bow,  add- 
inff,  in  a  marked  and  peculiar  tone,  **  I  was 
obliged,  sir,  to  open  it  and  examine  the  con- 
tents, to  ascertain  to  whom  it  belonged.** 

This  intimation,  from  some  cause  or  other, 
seemed  to  give  Morton  cause  for  thought ;  but 
at  length  looking  up  with  a  light  and  half  laugh- 
ing look,  he  replied,  **  I  understand  what  you 
mean,  Mr.  Gibbs ;  and  all  I  can  say  is,  that  I 
must  trust  to  your  discretion,  which,  if  it  prove 
stable,  shall  not  go  unrewarded.** 

"  Pray,  do  not  mention  such  a  thing,  sir,*' 
replied  Mr.  Gibbs,  *my  discretion  you  may 
fully  trust  to  without  any  reward ;  and,  indeed, 
there  is  a  subject  on  which  I  have  wished  to 
speak  to  you  for  two  or  three  days,  which  will 
show  you  how  discreet  I  can  be.** 

**  I  think  I  must  ask  you  to  choose  another 
time,  Mr.  Gibbs,**  replied  Morton,  looking  again 
at  his  watch.  **  I  must  go  down  as  soon  as  I 
am  dressed.** 

"  When  you  please,  sir,"  answered  the  trav- 
eler, "  but,  before  you  are  dressed,  I  can  give 
you  an  inkling  of  the  matter.  I  think  you  take 
a  good  deal  of  interest  in  the  family  of  a  park- 
keeper  over  the  river,  named  Edmonds.**  . 

«*  I  do,  certainly,"  said  Morton,  «*  he  is  a  very 
good,  respectable  man.**        ^ 

"And  his  daughter,  I  believe,  sir,"  rejoined 
Mr.  Gibbs. 

Morton  drew  up  his  head,  and  looked  at  his 
companion  in  some  surprise.  '*  I  do  nbt  under- 
stand your  meaning,  iir,'*  he  answered.    "  I 
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have  once,  or  perhaps  twice,  seen  his  daughter, 
but  I  take  no  other  interest  in  her  than  in  the 
rest  of  his  family.    Pray  explain  yourself." 

"Why,  I  thought,  sir— I  thought."  replied 
Mr.  Gihils,  hesitating,  •*!  thought  I  saw  ydu— 
I  am  sure  it  was  a  gentleman — speaking  with 
her  for  nearly  an  hour  about  a  fortnight  ago — 
it  might  he  a  few  days  more  or  less— in  the 
park  ;  and  he  came  from  this  house,  and  went 
back  to  this  house ;  and  now  I  thought— that 
is  to  say  I  suspected — I  mean  I  imagined,  that 
it  might  be  interesting  to  him  to  know  that 
she  is  in  the  custom  of  meeting — that  is  to  say 
I  am  sure  she  has  met  four  days  ago,  and  to- 
night, too,  a  man  named  Williams,  who  was 
supposed — that  is  to  say  accused,  or  suspected 
of  knocking  me  down  and  robbing  me  in  Wen- 
lock  Wood,  when  I  was  here  last." 

Now,  all  this  information  was  interesting  to 
Mr.  Morton  ;  for  it  gave  him  a  clue  to  part  of 
Alfred  Latimer*s  conduct — at  least  he  thought 
so ;  and  before  answering,  ho  pondered  for  a 
moment  or  two,  uncertain  how  to  act.  Ha 
wished  much  to  know  what  was  the  exact  de- 
gree of  intimacy  between  Alfred  Latimer  and 
Lucy  Edmonds ;  and  he  doubted  not  in  the 
least  it  was  Mrs.  Charlton's  son  who  had  been 
mistaken  for  himself.  The  facts  of  having 
seen  Williamf<,  whose  name  had  been  men- 
tioned in  his  hearing,  at  the  cottage  of  Widow 
Brown — of  the  man's  meeting  that  night  with 
Lucy — and  of  llieir  preceding  interview  four 
dajrs  before,  connected  themselves  with  the 
letter  Alfred  Latimer  had  received,  and  with 
his  eagerness  to  return  to  Mallington  immedi- 
ately after  its  delivery.  In  the  <irdinary  affairs 
of  life,  as  in  the  deep  secrets  of  science,  we 
often,  by  the  leaping  pole  of  imagination,  jump 
at  just  conclusions  before  we  can  be  said  to 
have  discovered  them  ;  and  I  believe  no  man 
ever  proved  a  great  fact  which  he  had  not  first 
surmised.  With  Morton  all  was  at  present 
fancy — it  was  a  conjectural  collocation  of  cir- 
cumj.tances ;  and  the  proof  was  yet  to  be  ob- 
tained. But  how?  was  the  difficult  question. 
To  act  as  a  spy,  or  to  employ  a  spy  upon  any 
oth(T  man's  actions,  was  not  to  be  thought  of, 
however  great  and  beneficent  might  be  the  end 
in  view.  He  was  one  of  those  men  who  think 
that  no  end  justifies  base  means :  and  he  re- 
solved to  inquire  no  further — to  let  matters  take 
their  course,  evolve  themselves  as  they  would  ; 
and  at  the  same  lime  to  employ  the  information 
he  liad  received  as  occasion  might  n  quire. 

••In  the  first  place,  Mr.  Gibbs,"  he  replied, 
when  his  cogitations  came  to  an  enti,  "let  me 
inform  you  that  you  are  mistaken  in  supposing 
that  I  am  the  pers-on  whom  mu  taw  talking 
with  Lucy  Edmonds.  I  never  spoke  to  her  out 
of  her  father's  house  in  my  life,  and  at  the 
time  you  mention  was  not  a  visitor  here.  May 
I  a&k  how  near  you  were  t«»  the  person  you 
sup|>osed  to  be  me,  for  you  have  certainly  made 
a  great  mistake  T* 

••  Oh  dear,  sir,  I  was  a  long  way  off,"  replied 
Mr  Gibbs.  "  I  was  at  the  lop  of  the  house, 
amusing  mysell^s  I  usually  do,  with  this  little 
instrument,**  and  he  pulled  out  a  small  teles- 
cope from  his  pocket.  "  From  the  window  of 
my  room,"  he  continued,  **  I  command  the  park 
on  onesiilCf  and  the  hill  up  to  the  common  on  the 

^r,  aad  I  see  all  that  goes  on  Id  the  place.** 


*•  I  should  not  think  it  very  profitable,  or  very 
worthy  inquiry,  sir,"  replied  Morton;  "but 
every  man  has  his  tastes,  and,  as  meddling 
with  other  people's  business  is  not  one  of  mine, 
I  can  have  nothing  further  to  do  with  the  mat- 
ter you  have  mentioned — except,  indeed,  to 
say  that  it  would  be,  I  think,  but  an  act  of 
Christian  charity  to  warn  poor  Edmonds  that 
his  daughter  is  placing  herself  in  dangerous 
circumstances.  That  would  be  drawing  some 
good  from  perquisitions  which  I  cannot  advise 
you  to  pursue  farther." 

"  You  mistake,  sir — you  mistake — allow  me 
very  respectfully  to  say  you  mistake,"  said  Mr. 
Gibbs,  with  some  warmth ;  *'  you  must  allow 
me,  sir,  to  clear  myself,  although  you  are  dress- 
ed, I  see.  I  do  not  use  my  telescope  for  the 
purpose  of  prying  into  other  people's  affairs, 
though  1  can*t  help  seeing  them  if  they  come  in 
my  way.  But,  sir,  the  truth  is  this :  I  have  been 
knocked  down,  and  robbed  near  here.  We 
could  not  identify  the  man  ;  hut  1  am  not  only 
quite  sure  of  who  he  is,  but  also  that  there  is  a 
gang  of  very  bad  characters  here,  who  will  some 
day  or  another  do  great  mischief;  and  1  am  re- 
solved to  bring  them  to  justice.  1  have  fixed 
my  eye  upon  a  particular  man,  sir ;  and  he 
shall  find  that  he  can't  escape  that  eye.  I  watch 
him  and  his  doings  e\'ery  moment  I  have  to 
spare,  and  ere  long  I  shall  get  hold  of  the  end  of 
the  clue,  though  he  may  hide  it  ever  so  cun- 
ningly." 

"  That  alters  the  case  very  materially,  Mr. 
Gibbs,"  replied  Morton  ;  "  and  I  trust  that  you 
will  succeed  in  your  endeavors  ;  but  in  regard 
to  this  poor  girl  it  would,  I  think,  l^e  an  act  of 
kindness  on  your  part  to  speak  with  her  father 
upon  the  subject,  and  leave  it  to  him  to  take 
such  steps  as  he  may  think  fit.  He  is,  as  far  as 
I  can  learn,  a  very  high-principled  right-minded 
man,  and  1  do  not  think  would  act  harshly  to- 
wards his  child." 

'•  May  1  ask,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Gibbs,  in  a  low 
lone,  •*  whether  he  is  acquainted  or  not  with 
certain  circumstances — I  wish  to  act  discreetly, 
sir — quite  discreetly,  and  would  not  for  the 
world  betray  a  secret  which  had  accidentally 
fallen  into  my  possession." 

*•  You  are  quite  right,  Mr.  Gibbs,"  said  Mor- 
ton ;  '*  but  to  answer  your  question  :  he  is  not 
aware  of  anything— no  one,  indeed,  is.  The 
matter  is  of  no  great  consequence,  indeed  ;  but 
every  man  has  his  whim  " 

••Oh,  certainly,  sir — certainly,"  said  Mr. 
Gibbs ;  •'  but  I  won't  detain  you  longer,  sir ; 
and  if  you  have  ai;y  further  commands  for 
me  you  will  find  me  at  the  inn,  sir ;  for  I  have 
determined  not  to  quit  this  place  till  I  have  got 
the  right  sow  by  the  ear.  But  you  cannot  think, 
sir,  what  an  advantage  it  would  betu  your  hair 
if  you  would  use  Grimsditeh's  incofnparable 
Balm  of  Trinidad.  It  preserves  and  increases 
the  natural  curl — prevents  it  from  falling  off,  or 
turning  grey — communicates  to  it  un  admirable 
gloss,  keeps  it  always,  whether  in  rain  or  heat,  in 
perfect  order — aiid  whether  applied  to  the  clus- 
tering ringlets  of  female  loveliness,  or  to  the 
bolder  waves  ti.at  float  round  the  forehead  of 
masculine  be«iu:y,  it  is  admitted  on  all  hands  to 
be  the  only  thing  yet  discovered  which  can  bt 
said  to  gild  refined  gold,  and  render  perfection 
still  mure  perfect." 
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•*  WeD»  send  me  Bome,  Mr.  Gibbs/*  relied 
If ortoD,  Broiling ;  "  and  now  indeed  I  must  go, 
ibr  I  fear  1  am  already  late.*' 

Mr.  Gibbs  made  his  bow,  and  retired ;  and 
Morton  hastened  down  to  the  drawing-room, 
bat  was  disappointed  in  his  hope  of  finding  Loui- 
sa alone.  Mrs.  Charlton  was,  indeed,  not  yet 
down ;  bat  Dr.  Western  was  seated  on  the  sofa 
by  the  side  of  his  fair  ward.  Morton  would 
wiBingly  have  seen  him  ten  minutes  later,  and 
tboagb  he  shook  the  good  clergyman's  hand 
warmly,  yet  the  rectpr  very  well  understood  his 
sensations. 

**Ah,  my  young  friend,'*  he  said,  with  a 
laughing  kiok  towards  Louisa,  which  made  the 
color  come  up  into  her  cheek.  **  1  am  very 
much  in  the  way  here,  but  I  wanted  to  speak 
to  you,  so  I  came  early,  even  at  the  risk  of  being 
the  unfortunate  third.  Nay,  Louisa,  do  not 
be  angry  with  me,  my  dear  child,'*  he  con* 
tioaed,  seeing  her  rising  as  if  she  received  what 
he  had  said  as  a  hint  to  leave  them.  **  You 
luiow  I  am  the  friend  of  both,  and  give  my 
hearty  consent  and  approval ;  so  if  you  run 
away,  1  shall  think  that  you  wish  to  hide 
jonr  arrangements  from  me.  I  have  nothing 
to  say  to  him  that  you  may  not  hear,  though, 
perhaps,  the  confidence  is  not  quite  reciprocal. 
Morton,  have  you  done  what  you  said  you 
would  1*» 

"  No,  my  dear  sir,"  replied  Morton,  "  I  have 
had  no  time.  All  to-day  we  have  been,  in  the 
strait  waistcoat  of  society,  and  yesterday,  while 
we  were  five  minutes  alone  together,  we  some- 
how talked  of  other  things." 

**Oh*.  I  know  how  quite  well,'*  answered 
Dr.  Western ;  '*  but  time ! — ^what  need  of  time  t 
—one  minate  will  do  it.  My  dear  Louisa,  let 
me  introduce  a  friend  of  mine  to  you ;"  and 
lesding  Morton  up  to  her,  with  a  gay  look  he 
whispered  a  word  in  her  ear. 

Louisa  Charlton  drew  back,  and  gazed  io  Mor- 
ton's face  with  an  expression  of  surprise  almost 
aofeOODting  to  alarm.  But  Morton,  notwith- 
standing the  good  doctor's  presence,  threw  his 
amos  round  her,  saying,  '*  Nay,  my  beloved,  can 
a  name  make  any  difference  to  you  1** 

**  No,*'  ffiurmered  Louisa,  **  oh,  no ;  but  this 
takes  me  very  much  by  surprise." 

**  Our  good  friend  here  is  wrong,**  said  Mor- 
S0D9  **  in  telling  yon  thus,  dear  I^isa.  Nay, 
he  is  wrong  in  telling  you  at  all  as  yet ;  for  all 
is  not  settled,  and  I  wished  it  to  be  so  fully  be- 
lore  I  spoke.** 

••  It  is  you  who  are  wrong,  Morton."  replied 
Dr.  Western,  **  the  parson  of  the  parish  is  al- 
ways right.  There  should  be  no.  secrets 
between  two  people  circumstanced  as  you  are. 
Kay,  more,  I  have  to  tell  you,  sir,  that  all  is 
settled,  as  I  will  prove  to  you  if  you  will  cume 
and  partake  of  a  plain  dinner  with  mo  tu-mor- 
Tow,  at  five,  and  then  take  a  long  walk.  Lr)uisa 
•hall  share  the  dinner,  if  she  will,  but  not  thd 
Tamhle  ;  and  in  the  meantime,  ma'am,  remem- 
ber that  though  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  telling 
you  other  peuple*8  secrets,  you  are  not  to  follow 
XDy  bad  example." 

As  he  spoke,  Mrs.  Charlton  entered  the 
room,  and  found  Morton,  Louisa,  and  Dr.  West- 
ern standing  close  together,  with  somewhat  too 
^▼ident  symptoms  of  having  been  engaged  in 
iwcret  conclave.    She  made  no  observation,  in- 


deed ;  but  a  slight  smile,  somewhat  sarcastic 
and  triumphant,  crossed  her  lip,  as  if  she  would 
have  said,  had  she  thought  fit  to  speak  what 
was  passing  within,  **  Ah,  you  think  that  I  am 
blind  ;  but  you  are  playing  my  game,  while  you 
imagine  you  are  playing  your  own."  Morton 
marked  it  ere  it  fled  ;  but,  confident  in  his  own 
rectitude,  both  in  motive  and  act,  he  felt  no 
embarrassment  or  confusion,  and  only  asked 
himself  in  consequence  of  what  he  saw,  **  When 
will  this  worthy  lady  suffer  her  object  to  appear. 
She  shall  take  her  own  course,"  be  added  in  his 
own  mind,  **  for  it  is  well  to  know  thoroughly  a 
person  with  whom  one  is  to  be  so  closely  coifi- 
nected.'* 

Dr.  Western,  on  his  part,  met  the  lady  with 
a  good-humored  and  easy  smile,  telling  her  that 
**  he  had  asked  Miss  Charlton  and  Mr.  Morton 
to  dine  with  him  on  the  following  day,  and 
trusted  she  would  be  of  the  party.** 

**  I  suppose,  in  propriety,  I  ought  to  be,"  re- 
plied Mrs.  Charlton ;  *'  but  really,  my  dear  sir, 
I  have  so  many  accounts  to  look  over,  and  dif- 
ferent other  things  to  do,  that  liouisa  must  do 
without  a  chaperon  for  once,  especially  when 
she  is  going  to  her  guardian's  house.  Alfred 
tells  me  that  you  have  been  to  see  him,  doctor, 
for  which  I  am  very  much  obliged." 

**  I  thought  it  a  duty,  my  dear  lady,**  replied 
Dr.  Western ;  **  the  accounts  that  reached  mo 
'  were  so  alarming  that  I  feared  I  should  find  him 
very  ill.  There  is  little  the  matter,  however, 
but  a  few  brutsesi  as  far  as  I  could  discover ; 
and  I  should  think  you  could  bhng  him  bome 
quite  safely  to-morrow.*' 

"  Do  you  really  think  so  V  asked  Mrs.  CharV- 
ton,  in  a  tone  of  surprise. 

*'  I  think  ^at  the  sooner  he  is  out  of  that 
house  the  better,**  replied  the  rector ;  **  the 
people  there  are  amongst  the  worst  in  the 
irarish,  and  I  know  this :  I  myself  would  sooner 
risk  a  fever  than  sleep  there  for  a  single 
night.*' 

Before  Mrs.  Charlton  ponld  reply,  the  door 
was  thrown  open  to  announce  dinner,  and  the 
rector,  advancing,  gave  her  his  arm,  while  Mor- 
ton followed  with  Louisa.  What  was  it  he 
whispered  to  her  as  they  went  down  stairs  t 
Can  you  not  divine,  reader!  Then  you  have 
never  been  in  love  in  all  your  life. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

Mother  Bkown's  cottage  was  certainly  by 
no  means  a  pleasant  place— on  the  contrary,  it 
was  a  very  unpleasant  place  indeed,  and  yet 
thither  must  I  once  more  lead  the  gentle  reader, 
though  I  have  no  intention  of  dirtying, the  shoes 
of  his  imagination  more  than  I  can  help  in 
guiding  him  on  his  way. 

In  the  outer  chamber  of  the  cottage,  which, 
as  the  reader  is  aware,  was  divided  into  four 
rooms,  two  above  and  two  below,  and  by  the 
sid^  of  the  large  ill-constructed  chimney,  sat 
Tom  Brown,  the  widow's  son,  witli  an  old  yel- 
low greasy  tobacco  pipe  in  his  mouth,  puffing 
away  clouds  of  no  vtry*  fragrant  smoke,  and 
gazing  vacantly  into  the  fireplace,  where,  over 
a  liandUiir'bf  small  drift  coal,  apparcnilv  of  not 
the  most  combustible  nature  in  the  world,  stood 
a  large  iron  pot,  emitting  an  odor  of  turnips  and 
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onions.  There  was  something  dull  and  yet 
fierce  in  the  man's  look :  a  dogged  sullen  bru- 
tality, more  revolting  to  look  upon  than  even 
the  expression  of  more  dangerous  qualities, 
when  lighted  up  by  the  beams  of  intellect  and 
the  fire  of  passion.  He  w^as  a  powerful  feUow, 
88  I  have  before  described  him ;  with  a  head 
immensely  capacious  and  round  behind ;  but  so 
low  and  narrow  in  the  forehead  that  his  bristly 
liair  reached  within  a  finger*s  length  of  his  eye- 
brows ;  and  as  he  sat  there,  though  sometimes 
a  momentary  smile  would  change  the  expres- 
sion of  his  dull  face,  yet  in  general  a  heavy 
frown  still  further  contracted  that  meaningless 
and  animal  forehead.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
inquire  what  emotions  produced  either  the 
frown  or  the  smile — certain  it  is  that  they  could 
be  of  no  very  refined  kind ;  but  their  course 
was  soon  afler  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of 
Williams,  who  spoke  with  him  for  a  moment  or 
two  by  the  fire,  and  then  turned  towards  the 
door  which  led  into  the  inner  chamber. 

"Ah !"  said  Tom  Brown,  "there  he  lies  on 
his  back,  like  a  dead  crow,  when  he  is  just  as 
well  as  yon  or  I,  Jack.  Well,  I  shall  go  and 
take  a  walk — I  wonder  what  the  devil  he  keeps 
lying  there  fori" 

"  He  knows  what  he's  about,**  answered  Wil- 
liams ;  "  but  don't  you  go  far,  Tom,  for  we  may 
want  you.  Where's  your  mother  1" 
\  "  Ob,  she's  gone  down  to  Mallington  to  buy 
some  pork,"  replied  her  son.  "  I  shan't  be  fur- 
ther than  the  top  of  the  common ;  but  I  think 
there  may  be  a  rabbit  or  two  by  this  time  ;"  and 
thos  saying  he  walked  out  of  the  door  and  closed 
.  it  behind  him. 

Jack  Williams  in  the  meantime  entered  the 
room  where  Alfred  Latimer  lay ;  and  the  mo- 
ment that  he  appeared  the  young  gentleman 
started  up  in  his  bed,  without  any  sign  of  pain  or 
sickness,  exclaiming,  "  Well,  I'm  devilish  glad 
you^e  come  at  last ;  I  thought  you'd  never  be 
here." 

'*  Why,  I  had  a  good  deal  to  do,"  said  Wil- 
liams, "  and  one  can't  manage  obstinate  people 
in  a  minute,  Mr.  Latimer ;  and  a  precious  pig- 
headed set  they  are  about  MaUington — no  turn- 
ing them  at  all." 

"  Ay,  that's  what  my  mother  said  of  me  this 
morning,"  rejoined  the  young  gentleman.  "  She 
was  over  here  with  the  carriage,  by  eleven,  and 
wanted  me  to  go  back  to  the  house ;  for  she 
and  that  old  fool  Western  have  been  laying 
their  heads  together,  and  settling  that  this  was 
a  very  bad  place  for  me  to  stay  in,  so  that,  fever 
or  no  fever,  I  ought  to  be  brought  over  to  Mal- 
lington, like  a  sick  boy  from  school.  I  wouldn't 
go,  however ;  and  then,  just  to  drive  mc,  she 
said  she  couldn't  spare  Wilkinson  any  longer." 

"  What  did  you  say  to  that  T"  demanded  Jack 
Williams. 

"  Why,  I  said  I  could  spare  him  very  well," 
axtswered  Alfred  Latimer;  "and  so  sent  him 
about  his  business,  glad  enough  to  get  rid  of 
him.  I  promised  to  come  over  to-morrow, 
however ;  so  whatever  is  to  be  done  must  be 
done  to-night." 

"  Oh,  I've  got  all  ready,"  replied  Jack  Wil- 
liams, "  if  you  are  strong  enough." 

"  I'm  quite  well,"  replied  Alfred  Latimer. 

'*  There's  nothing  the  matter  with  me ;  but  I've 

>  been  thinking,  Js^  how  the  deuce  we  shall  get 


her  across  the  water  and  through  the  village 
without  people  seeing.  She  will  never  be  able 
to  walk  to  the  other  bridge." 

"To  be  sure  not,"  answered  Williams; 
"  that's  what  has  kept  me  such  a  time ;  for  I 
couldn't  hire  a  punt,  all  I  could  do.  One  fellow 
said  he  was  sure  I  was  going  to  poach  the  river, 
and  he  might  have  his  boat  seized.  However, 
at  last  I  got  hold  of  young  Blackmore,  who 
promised  to  draw  his  father's  punt  in  amongst 
the  reeds  there ;  then  we  can  get  across  in  the 
dusk,  without  being  seen,  and  have  her  up  to 
the  cottage  at  Illington  in  no  time.  But  mind, 
Mr.  Latimer,  you're  to  marry  her,  you  know." 

"  Oh,  ah  !  I'll  marry  her,"  replied  Alfred  Lat- 
imer ;  "  I'll  marry  her,  don't  you  be  afraid." 

"  No,  I'm  not  afraid,"  replied  Williams ;  "  for 
I  wouldn't  help  you,  if  I  thought  you'd  cheat 
her ;  and  having  given  mo  your  promise,  I  look 
to  you  to  keep  it.  So,  as  that's  settled,  I've  got 
a  pack  of  things  for  you  here  in  the  bundle  that 
will  make  you  look  as  much  like  a  gamekeeper 
as  possible,  leather  leggins  and  all ;  .and  if  yon 
start  over  the  back  way  just  before  dusk,  you'll 
find  me  down  by  the  water.  Wc  must  get  Tom 
Brown,  however,  to  stay  in  the  boat  while  we 
are  in  the  park.  It  will  be  awkward,  however, 
if  she  doesn't  come,  since  you  have  promised  to 
go  home  to-morrow." 

"If  she  doesn't  I  won't  go,"  replied  Alfred 
Latimer.  "  It  will  do  well  enough  and  nobody 
suspect  anything,  while  I  am  lying  here  and 
supposed  to  be  ill ;  but  if  I  were  up  at  Malling- 
ton House,  and  going  about,  they'd  say  directly 
I  had  taken  her— but  she'll  come,  I  think." 

"  So  do  I,"  answered  Williams  ;  "  but  there's 
Tom  Brown  come  back ;  I  hear  his  step ;  and 
we  had  better  speak  to  him  about  it  at  once." 

Thus  saying  he  opened  the  door  that  led  to 
the  other  room  ;  but  the  man  he  looked  for  was 
not  there,  and  returning  to  Alfred  Latimer's 
bedside,  he  sat  down  again  and  pursued  the 
conversation  in  which  they  were  engaged. "  In 
about  ten  minutes,  however,  the  step  of  Tom 
Brown  was  heard  distinctly  crossing  the  floor 
of  the  next  room  in  haste,  and  the  moment  afler 
he  opened  the  door  and  put  his  head  in,  saying, 
"  I  say,  Mr.  Williams,  have  you  been  talking 
loud  with  that  window  open ;  for  there's  been 
a  d— d  fellow  hanging  about  on  the  outside  list- 
ening, or  I'm  mistaken." 

Williams  started  up  with  a  heavy  brow,  with 
out  any  reply,  and,  running  to  the  window, 
looked  forth. 

"  He's  gone,  he's  gone,"  said  Tom  Brown ; 
"  as  soon  as  he  saw  me  come  down  the  hill  h« 
was  off  like  a  shot." 

"  Do  you  know  him  1"  asked  Williams. 

"  I'm  not  quite  sure,"  answered  Brown,  "  bat 
I  think,  by  the  look  of  him,  that  it  was  that 
danciug-mastcr-Iooking  cove  who  got  his  head 
broke  and  lost  his  money  one  day." 

"He  may  get  his  head  broken  to  better  pur- 
pose if  he  comes  listening  here,"  said  WilliamSr 
and  then  fell  into  a  train  of  thought,  from  which 
he  was  roused  afler  a  moment  or  two  by  Alfred 
Latimer  exclaiming,  "  Why,  if  he  has  heard 
all,  our  scheme  will  be  blown  over  the  whole 
place." 

'•  No,  no,"  answered  his  companion,  *•  he  did 
not  hear  enough  for  that.  No  names  wert 
mentioned,  you  know ;  and  he  couldn't  maks 
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out  much  of  it.  Howeyer,  Tom,  you  ran  down 
to  the  bridge,  and  see  whether  he  crosses  or 
not.  If  we  can  make  sure  of  him  tin  five 
o'dock,  ru  take  care  of  him  after  that.  He 
fihant  blab  till  the  thing  is  done,  at  all  erents.** 

*'Too  stay  there  til!  Williams  comes  down 
to  you,"  said  Alfred  Latimer, "  and  TU  give  you 
five  shillings  for  your  pains.  Brown." 

Now,  people's  estimation  of  their  conscience 
is  very  different  in  different  indiriduals ;  but, 
unlike  the  appreciation  of  any  other  thing,  the 
leas  a  man  has  of  it  the  less  ralue  does  he  place 
upon  it.  What  is  there  on  earth  that  Tom 
Brown  would  not  have  done  for  five  shillings  t 
As  to  selling  his  soul,  that  was  no  great  mat- 
ter ;  for,  notwithstanding  all  that  Dr.  Western 
could  do,  he  was  not  quite  sure  whether  he 
possessed  a  soul  or  not ;  and  if  he  had,  the 
vroperty  undoubtedly  was  deeply .  mortgaged. 
But  he  would  have  taken  the  life  of  another  and 
put  bis  own  neck  in  jeopardy  at  any  time  for  a 
pound,  and  would  have  risked  Botany  Bay,  the 
hulks  or  the  pillory,  for  any  of  the  aliquot  parts 
of  the  same  sum.  To  watch  for  a  man  upon  a 
bridge,  therefore,  was  no  very  troublesome  task ; 
and  yet,  to  say  the  truth,  he  would  rather  have 
stolen  a  sheep  or  a  deer,  or  robbed  a  garden  or 
a  hen-roost :  for  in  the  great  commerce  of  this 
■world,  whatever  Adam  Smith  may  say,  there 
are  a  great  many  other  kinds  of  ciroolating  me- 
dium besides  money ;  and  oflen  a  man  who  un- 
dertakes a  bad  action  for  a  small  bribe,  ekes  out 
hiB  pitiful  pay  with  excitement  Though  there 
was  none  of  this,  however,  in  the  task  assiened 
to  him,  he  agreed  to  do  as  he  was  bid,  and  set 
-oir  at  once  with  so  rapid  a  step  that  he  overtook 
Mr.  Gibbs  half  way  down  the  hiU,  and  saw  him 
«Bter  the  inn,  before  be  took  his  station  on  the 
bridge.  The  guard  he  kept  was  uninterrupted, 
lor  whether  it  was  that  the  worthy  traveler 
^was  conscious  of  being  watched,  or  whether  he 
bad^Bome  other  occupation  which  kept  him 
within,  he  did  not  issue  forth  again  till  the  fig- 
me  of  Jack  Williams  was  seen  walking  with  a 
slow  pace,  and  the  usual  swinging  gait  of  a 
sailor,  down  towards  the  side  of  the  river.  No 
Terbal  communication  took  place  between  the 
two,  but  the  thumb  pointed  back  over  the  right 
■aboolder,  indicated  to  Tom  Brovni  that  he  was 
to  go  back  to  the  cottage,  and  Williams,  walking 
iato  the  inn,  asked  if  Mr.  Gibbs  was  at  home. 
'11m  landlady,  the  ostler,  and  the  barmaid,  all 
looked  at  Jack  Williams  with  a  sort  of  shy 
and  unpleasant  aspect,  which  eertainly  was  not 
Teij  encouraging ;  but  Mrs.  Pluckrose  replied 
civilly  that  she  believed  the  gentleman  vras  in, 
and  sent  to  see;  while  Williams  turned  his 
back  to  the  bar,  k>oked  out  at  the  door,  and 
twisted  a  cane  switch  which  he  held  in  his  hand 
into  a  variety  of  curious  forms. 

While  pausing  there,  he  saw  the  carriage  of 
Mrs.  Charlton  going  down  the  hill  towards  the 
Teetory,  with  the  sweet  countenance  of  Louisa 
sitting  calmly  beside  Mr.  Morton,  very  apparent 
throogh  the  windows.  There  might  be  a  slight 
glow  upon  her  bheek ;  but  she  did  not  seem  at 
all  anxious  to  avoid  being  seen  thus  publicly 
with  her  lover ;  and  Williams  himself,  as  well 
as  the  two  Misses  Martin,  and  Messrs.  Crump 
and  IKxon,  looked  upon  the  approaching  wed- 
ding as  a  settled  thing. 

<•  WeU^Ideclare  r*  cried  Miss  Mathilda  Martin. 


"Bold  enough,  truly,"  said  Miss  Martin; 
"  but  what  could  be  expected  with  such  a  step- 
mother!" 

"  I  think  his  impudence  is  worse  than  hers," 
rejoined  Mathikla.  "A  poor  pitifhl  painter,  to 
set  himself  up  riding  in  a  carriage  beside  an 
heiress  like  that !  I  declare  Pve  a  great  mind 
to  Write  and  tell  the  other  guardian,  in  an 
anonymous  kind  of  way,  what  Mrs.  Charlton  is 
encouraging  and  Dr.  Western  suffering." 

"  Wait  a  little,  Matty."  said  her  sister ;  "the 
good  lady  is  a  deep  one,  and  we  have  not  seen 
the  end  of  it  yet."        ^ 

Before  this  interesting  conversation  had  come 
to  its  condosion,  Mr.  Williams  had  been  intro- 
duced into  the  chamber  of  Mr.  Gibbs,  and  a 
bowl  of  punch  had  been  ordered,  which  speedily 
appeared.  Mr.  Gibbs,  who  paid  with  a  degree 
of  regularity  for  everything  he  bought  which 
he  often  wished  that  others  would  imitate,  drew 
forth  a  ten-poiind  note,  and  asked  the  maid 
who  brought  the  punch  to  change  it ;  and  on 
her  returning  with  Abraham  Newland*8  promise- 
to-pay  unchanged,  he  applied  to  his  new  com^ 
panion,  but  without  success.  Williams,  for 
s^me  reason,  declared* that  he  had  no  change, 
though  his  pocket  was  very  heavy,  and  the  girl 
civilly  insisting  that  there  was  no  hurry,  Mr. 
Gibbs  was  obliged  to  desist.  He  was  courtesy 
itself  to  his  guest — he  plied  him  with  punch, 
he  talked  to  him  incessantly,  he  mingled  soft 
allusions  to  the  fragrant  Balm  of  Trinidad  with 
expressions  of  regret  at  having  ever  been  be- 
trayed into  the  folly  of  thinking  that  aseafhring 
gentleman  like  Mr.  John  Williams  could  have 
committed  a  highway  robbery.  Then  he  talked 
of  Mallington,  and  all  the  places  round  Mailing- 
ton  ;  and  then  he  spoke  of  his  young  friend, 
Mr.  Maltby,  aAd  assured  his  companion  that  he 
had  endeavored  to  bring  him  to  their  little 
party  that  night,  but  had  not  been  fortunate 
enough  to  find  him,  expressing  a  fhtn  convic- 
tion that  Mr.  Williams  would  be  delighted  virith 
his  acquaintance. 

Williams  listened  to  him  with  grim  gravity ; 
nothing  that  Mr.  Gibbs  could  say  could  move 
him  to  more  than  a  sardonic  smile ;  and  when 
the  worthy  traveler  commended  Bill  Maltby, 
he  merely  replied  that  he  had  known  him  very 
well  when  he  was  a  youth,  and  asked  where 
he  *'  hung  out"  now.  In  short.  Jack  Williams 
was  an  old  bird,  and  was  not  to  be  caught  with 
chaff  such  as  Mr.  Gibbs  threw  down  before 
him.  On  the  Balm  of  Trinidad,  however,  he 
was  somewhat  more  discursive ;  and  when 
they  had  well  nigh  got  to  the  bottom  of  their 
bowl  of  punch,  he  began  to  twfst  upon  his  finger 
the  long  ringlets  that  hung  over  his  whiskers, 
and  inquired  particularly  into  the  merits  of  that 
fragrant  essence.  It  was  a  subject  upon  which 
Mr.  Gibbs  was  eloquent,  and  he  enumerated 
some  nineteen  or  twenty  of  its  admirable  quali- 
ties, some  of  them  diametrioatty  opposed  to 
the  others,  till  at  length  Mr.  Williams  felt  in 
his  pocket  and  asked  the  price,  producing  at 
the  same  time  a  crown  piece.  The  ruling  pas- 
sion strong  in  death  showed  Mr.  Gibbs  the  op- 
portunity of  doing  a  little  business,  and,  unable 
to  resist,  he  said,  "The  retail  price  was,  in 
truth,  seven-and-sixpence,  but  he  would  pass  it 
to  his  friend  Mr.  Williams  at  the  whoksale  rata 
of  fivb  shillings." 
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<*  Well,  then,  let  as  have  a  bottle  !**  exclaimed 
Jack  Williams,  giving  another  coxcomb  twist 
to  the  corkscrew  curl. 

Immediately  Mr.  Gibbs  started  up  from  the 
table ;  and  approaching  a  large  leather-coTered 
brass-handed  case,  which  stood  in  the  window, 
he  dived  into  the  interior  thereof  to  bring  up  a 
bottle  of  the  Balm  of  Trinidad.  As  he  was 
doing  so  he  heard  the  ladle  rattle  in  the  bowl, 
and  turned  his  bead  round,  when  he  saw 
Mr.  Williams  helping  himself  to  some  more 
punch. 

»*  I've  taken  the  liberty,  Mr.  Gibbs,"  said  Jack 
Williams,  in  a  slow  tone,  "  to  drink  your  health 
during  your  absence.  Shall  I  fill  your  glass  to 
return  thanks  1" 

"Thank  you,  Pm  coming  back  directly,"  said 
Mr.  Gibl)6 ;  and,  returning  to  the  table,  he  pre- 
sented his  companion  with  a  bottle  of  the  frag- 
rant balm,  wrapped  up  in  gold  paper,  received 
bis  crown  piece,  and,  filling  himself  a  glass  of 
punch— it  was  well  nigh  the  last  that  the  bowl 
coDt^ned — he  drank  it  off. 

Jack  Williams  in  the  meanwhile  went  on 
sipping  his  own,  opening  the  bottle  of  the  frag- 
rant balm,  pulling  out  the  cork,  and  smelling 
tbe  odor  with  the  air  of  a  connoisseur.  Mr. 
Gibbs  then  proposed  another  bowl,  and  Mr. 
WiUiams  readily  consented.  The  maid  was 
summoned,  the  empty  vessel  carried  away,  and 
snotber  replete  with  fragrant  liquor  speedily 
]ilaced  upon  the  table.  By  this  time,  however, 
the  eyes  of  Mr.  Gibbs  had  acquired  a  somewhat 
glassy  and  lackadaisical  expression.  He  helped 
himself  and  his  guest,  however,  and  tossed  off 
his  own  glass  ;  but  then  bis  eyelids  seemed  to 
grow  heavy,  and  in  a  few  minutes  he  began  to 
nod;  upon  which  Jack  Williams  gave  him  a 
meaning  smile,  and  taking  up  the  bowl,  half 
emptied  it  at  a  draught.  He  then  sat  for  about 
half  an  hour  longer  to  watch  the  progress  of  his 
entertainer's  sleep.  It  was  sound  and  appa- 
rently comfortable,  and  Jack  Williams  more 
than  once  rubbed  his  finger  on  the  corner  of 
his  brow  and  temple,  as  if  considering  what 
was  to  be  done  next. 

The  Caliph  Haroun  Alraschid  had  a  certain 
powder — we  are  informed  in  one  of  the  most 
veracious  of  all  possible  histories — of  which, 
when  he  wished  to  send  any  of  his  friends  to 
sleep,  he  used  to  take  a  pinch  and  drop  it  into 
their  wine  or  sherbet,  as  the  case  might  be,  and 
^instantly  they  fell  into  a  pleasant  doze,  during 
the  continuance  of  which  the  aforesaid  poten- 
tate used  to  do  with  them  whatsoever  he 
thought  fit.  Now,  whether  Jack  Williams,  in 
bis  travels  in  the  East,  had  possessed  himself 
or  not  of  the  caliph's  secret,  certain  it  is  ihut 
be  intended  Mr.  Gibbs  to  go  to  sleep,  and  that 
Mr.  Gibbs  dutifully  complied  with  his  desire. 
Atlength,  as  the  sky  was  l>cginning  to  get  a  little 
grey,  Williams  rose,  and  taking  up  the  worthy 
traveler  in  his  arms,  laid  him  quietly  on  his 
bed ;  then  descending  the  stairs  he  stopped  a 
iBiinute  at  the  bar,  saying  to  Mrs.  Pluckrose, 
••  You've  made  that  punch  devilish  strong,  marm, 
and  Gibbs  has  got  as  diunk  as  an  owl.*' 

"  Good  gracious  me  !"  cried  the  worthy  land- 
lady, **I  hope  he's  not  noisy." 
•     **  Oh  BO,"  answered  Wdliams,  *'  he's  fallen 
•onnd  asleep,  and  leH  me  to  drink  out  tbe  bowl ; 
bat  I  fiud  my  bead  queerish,  too,  and  so  I'll 


have  no  more  of  it.  Good  night,  marm,**  and 
away  he  went. 

Mrs.  Pluckrose  and  the  maid  immediately 
proceeded  to  ascertain  the  facts  of  the  case ;  and 
finding  the  worthy  traveler  stretched  upon  his 
bed,  apparently  in  a  state  of  drunken  sleep,  they 
left  him  there,  only  taking  the  precaution  of 
putting  some  towels  under  his  boots  that  they 
might  not  dirt  the  counterpane. 

It  was  well  nigh  two  o'clock  next  day  before 
Mr.  Gibbs  woke  ;  and  then  he  was  mightily  sick 
at  his  stomach,  and  his  head  was  aching  in  a 
very  unpleasant  manner.  He  vowed,  however, 
that  he  had  not  been  drunk  at  all ;  hut  this  only 
confirmed  the  good  landlady's  belief  in  liris  ine- 
briety of  the  night  before,  for  she  had  remarked 
on  more  than  one  occasidn  amongst  her'guests, 
and  also  in  the  case  of  her  dear  departed  lord 
and  master,  that  no  man  is  ever  so  convinced 
of  having  been  thoroughly  sober,  as  when  he  has 
been  thorouglily  tipsy. 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 

It  was  a  very  pleasant  little  drive  from  Mai- 
lington  House  to  the  rectory,  both  for  Edmond 
Morton  and  I^uisa  Charlton,  and  yet  it  would 
be  very  difficult  to  say  in  what  its  pleasantness 
consisted.  They  spoke  very  little,  so  that  it 
could  not  be  in  conversation.  They  were  aware- 
that  the  eyes  of  the  villagers  were  upon  them, 
and  therefore  it  was  not  in  what  is  commonly 
called  making  love.  Louisa  fell  a  little  awk- 
wardness in  thus  first  appearing  with  her  lo?er 
alone,  and  therefore  it  was  not  m  that  ease  and 
freedom  from  restraint  which  in  itself  is  an  en- 
joyment. It  oould  only  be,  then,  in  being  to- 
gether, but  that  was  something,  and  something 
very  pleasant  too.  It  connected  itself  by  the 
fine  links  of  thought  with  a  future,  when  they 
should  be  always  together— when  heart  and 
hand  united,  and  yet  separate,  they  should  go 
along  the  varied  paths  of  life,  mutually  enjoymg 
the  sunshine,  and  cheering  each  other  in  the 
shade. 

As  the  picture  rose  up  to  the  eye  of  hope, 
and  fancy  watered  the  flowers  of  the  future, 
Louisa  once  or  twice  raised  her  beautiful  con- 
fiding eyes  to  her  lover's  face,  and  read  in  it  a 
promise  of  happiness  that  she  felt  sure  would 
never  be  belied ;  and  Morton,  as  if  ho  read  every 
thought  that  was  passing  within,  and  sought  to 
confirm  the  happy  confident  dream  of  fancy,  laid 
his  hand  gently  upon  hers  without  uttering  a 
word,  but  with  the  silent  voice  of  the  eyes,  more 
convincing  than  oaths  or  protestations. 

When  they  reached  the  rectory,  strange  to 
say,  both  were  more  at  ease  in  their  demeanor  to 
eacl)  other  than  they  had  been  when  alone.  Dr. 
Western  knew  their  love,  and  they  were  aware 
that  Mrs.  Evelyn  knew  it  too,  so  there  was  no 
need  of  concealment,  and  there  'A'as  none.  They 
were  both  too  bright  and  fine  minded,  indeed,  to 
let  the  passion  in  their  hearts  obtrude  itself  upon 
the  notice  of  others — but  yet  it  was  pleasant, 
very  pleasant,  so  to  feci,  and  so  to  act,  beneath 
the  eyes  of  those  who  knew  and  approved ; 
and  the  quiet  simple  dinner  at  the  rectory  pass- 
ed over  \n  calm  and  pleasant  conversation,  nat- 
ural, straight-forward,  true,  affording  a  strange 
contrast  to  the  somewhat  labored  and  arti&cSu  - 
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sort  of  life  which  had  ostabTisbed  itself  at  Mal- 
KDgton  Hoase  since  Mrs.  Charlton  had  become 
its  mistress. 

As  soon  as  dinner  was  over,  Dr.  Western 
proposed  to  his  young  friend  that  they  should 
set  out  upon  their  walk ;  and  having  taken  their 
bats  and  sticks,  they  issued  forth  from  the  rec- 
tory, and  bent  their  steps  towards  the  bridge. 
It  was  a  calm  and  placid  evening,  with  the  sun 
already  low  behind  the  trees,  though  where  the 
woody  screen  fell  away  iif  parts,  the  glowing 
sky  beyond  showed  that  the  orb  of  day  was  still 
above  the  horizon.  The  river  lay  calm  and 
Hooded  with  light,  beneath  them,  as  they  passed 
over  towards  the  gates  of  the  park,  and  as  they 
paused  for  a  moment  to  gaze  down  upon  the 
reflection  of  the  banks  in  the  water,  they  saw 
a  boat  pushed  across  from  one  side  of  the 
stream  to  the  other,  above  half  a  mile  lower 
down.*^  There  was  nothing,  however,  to  attract 
their  attention  in  the  appearance  of  the  boat, 
and  alter  a  few  words  on  the  beauty  of  the 
scene,  they  pursued  their  ^(ay  through  the  gates 
up  towards  the  hall.  Their  conversation  as 
thej  went  seemed  grave  and  earnest:  more 
than  once  the  clergyman  and  his  .companion 
stopped ;  and  the  outstretched  finger  and  eager 
look  showed  that  the  subject  discussed  was  one 
of  interest  to  both.  At  length,  however,  when 
within  ahont  five  hundred  yards  of  the  house, 
the  J  turned  from  their  course,  and  bent  their 
steps  towards  the  park-keeper*s  cottage,  which 
they  reached  just  as  the  sun  set.  Opening  the 
door,  without  ceremony.  Dr.  Western  led  the 
way  in,  and  looked  around ;  bat  the  only  person 
the  little  room  contained  was  Mrs.  Edmonds, 
bosily  engaged  in  preparing  supper  for  her  hus- 
band and  children.  She  smiled  and  courtesy ed  on 
seeing  the  rector ;  and,  in  reply  to  his  question, 
said  that  Edmonds  was  np  at  the  hall,  having 
gone  to  speak  with  Mrs.  Cbalke,  the  housekeep- 
er, in  regard  to  some  men  who  had  been  seen 
prowling  about.  Dr.  Western  sat  down  for  a 
minute  or  two,  and  inquired  in  a  careless  tone 
for  bis  young  friends,  Lucy  and  John. 

'*  Oh,  John  is  tending  the  fowls,**  replied  the 
mother ;  ^'and  Lucy  has  gone  down  with  a  few 
Cfgs  to  poor  Janet  Hazlewood :  she  is  late  this 
evening.    I  wish  she  would  come  back.** 

'^Sbe  should  be  in  before  dark,  Mrs.  Ed- 
monds,*^ said  Dr.  Western,  in  a  grave  lone; 
"and  as  yotr  say  that  there  are  strange  men 
about  the  place,  if  you  would  take  my  advice, 
yon  would  send  her  brother  with  her  for  a  day 
eS*  two,  whenever  she  goes  out.** 

•*  I  win.  sir,*'  replied  the  park-keeper*8  wife. 

She  looked  earnestly  in  the  rector^s  face,  as 
if  there  were  questions  she  would  fain  have 
asked ;  but  either  from  timidity,  or  some  vague 
apprehension,  she  did  not  put  them ;  and  soon 
after  Dr.  Western  and  his  young  companion 
bade  her  good  evening,  and  walked  back  towards 
the  ball.  It  was  now  nearly  dark,  and  a  twink- 
ling star  was  here  and  there  appearing  in  tbe 
sky,  when  suddenly  Morton  stopped,  and  said, 
*  I  thought  I  heard  a  scream.*' 

"  I  heard  a  jay  in  the  wood,"  replied  Dr. 
Western ;  but  nevertheless  they  waited  and 
listened.  No  other  sound,  however,  broke  the 
silence  of  the  air.  and,  after  pausing  for  a  few 
moments,  they  followed  the  path  to  the  house. 
The  great  dOor  of  the  haQ  was  opened  for  them 


by  Edmonds  himself;  but  although  they  had 
been  down  to  his  house  to  seek  him,  neither  of 
the  two  gentlemen  seemed  to  have  any  parti> 
cular  matter  to  communicate,  for  they  merely 
told  him  to  bring  them  a  light  into  the  library, 
and  turned  their  steps  thither  themselves. 

"  I  will  see  him  to-morrow,**  said  Dr.  West- 
ern, '*  and  tell  him  privately,  when  1  can  admsn- 
ish  him  a  little ;  for  though  an  excellent  man, 
there  is  a  certain  degree  of  sternness  about  him 
which  might  drive  the  poor  child  to  further  im- 
prudence, if  not  to  evil.'* 

A  minute  after  Edmonds  entered  with  a  light, 
and  merely  saying  to  Morton  in  a  respectful 
tone  that  he  would  wait  till  that  gentleman  was 
at  leisure,  for  he  wished  to  sp«>ak  with  him  for 
a  moment,  the  park-keeper  retired  and  shut  tho 
door.  The  dim  light  of  the  tallow  candle  whibh 
had  been  brought  penetrated  with  difficulty  the 
obscurity  of  the  large  old  fashioned  room,  and 
glared  faintly  upon  the  backs  of  innumerable 
volumes  on  the  shelves.  Dr.  Western,  how- 
ever, walked  direct  to  one  corner  of  the  library, 
and  took  down  a  thick  quarto  on  which  was 
inscribed  the  words  •*  History  of shire.** 

•*  Ob,  1  have  seen  that,  my  dear  sir,**  said 
Morton,  with  a  smile ;  '"  I  looked  all  through  it 
before  I  left  London,  but  it  throws  no  light 
upon  that  part  of  the  subject.** 

'*  What  an  impatient  thing  is  youth,**  replied 
the  worthy  clergyman,  **  and  how  it  jumps  to 
conclusions  !**  and  laying  down  the  book  upon 
the  long  uble,  he  opened  it  and  turned  over 
several  pages.  Besides  the  printed  matter 
which  it  contained,  there  was  now  displayed 
upon  the  broad  margin  numerous  annotations^ 
written  in  a  small  clear  hand,  and  each  signed 
by  a  single  name.  Between  the  leaves,  too, 
were  several  scraps  of  written  paper,  some  of 
which  Morton  barely  looked  at  and  passed  over ; 
but  at  one  he  paused,  and  read  the  whole  con- 
tents with  great  attention,  and  then,  turning  to 
Dr.  Western,  he  shook  him  by  the  hand,  say- 
ing, **  This  is  all  that  could  be  desired,  indeed ! 
How,  in  the  name  of  good  fortune,  did  yon  dis 
cover  it,  my  dear  sir!*' 

"By  a  very  simple  process,"  replied  Dr. 
Western ;  **my  predecessor  at  Mallington  was 
a  great  antiquarian  and  genealogist.  At  his 
death  I  bought  his  books,  and  amongst  the  rest 
there  fell  into  my  hands  a  manuscript  account 
of  this  part  of  the  country.  On  looking  in  that, 
to  see  if  I  could  find  a  clue  to  what  you  wanted 
to  obtain,  I  met  with  numerous  references  to 
this  book,  and  especially  to  the  notes  and 
memoranda  of  Lord  Mallington,  after  this  fash* 

ion;  'In  history  of shire,  Mallington  Park 

Library :  the  earPs  MS.  illustrations.*  I  came 
up  yesterday  morning,  and  very  soon  satisfied 
myself  that  here  was  the  information  required." 

"I  must  have  a  copy  of  this  !'*  said  Morton ; 
who,  like  many  another  man,  had  fallen  into  a 
fit  of  musing  upon  a  very  different  subject, 
while  listening  to  an  explanation  which  he  had 
himsrlf  desired.  ••  I  suppose  that  it  would  be 
hardly  justifiable  to  take  the  original.** 

••  1  do  not  see  why,**  replied  Dr.  Western  ; 
"  but  as  a  copy  will  do  as  well,  you  had  better 
keep  on  thd  right  side.  We  will  get  a  pen  and 
ink,  and  then  half  an  hour  will  suffice  t«  tran- 
scribe it  •*  , 

Dr  ''Vestem  moved  towards  the  door  as  h9 
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spoke,  bat  ere  be  reacbed  it,  Edmonds,  tbe 
park-keeper,  entered  witb  a  ^ace  a  little  pale, 
and  that  expression  in  his  ejes  wbich  can  only 
be  called  intense  anxiety.  "  I  am  afraid,  sir,  I 
-most  go  away,"  be  said,  addressing  Morton, 
<*  for  my  boy  bas  just  come  up  to  teU  me' that 
Lucy  is  not  yet  at  home— I  doa*t  understand  it, 
0ir--I  must  go  and  see." 

He  OTidently  strove  to  speak  calmly,  but  the 
father's  apprehensions  would  have  way,  and 
his  voice  trembled,  and  his  lip  quivered,  while 
he  mentioned  the  intelligence  be  had  received. 
Dr.  Western  and  Morton  looked  at  each  other 
with  a  grave  and  meaning  glance ;  and  Morton, 
closing  the  book  before  Uiem,  said,  in  a  low 
tone  of  voice,  to  the  rector,  **  We  can  do  this 
to-morrow.  Let  us  go  with  him.  He  may 
need  support  and  assistance." 

Dr.  Western  nodded  bis  head,  and,' turning 
towards  the  park-keeper,  said,  in  as  easy  a  tone 
as  he  could  assume,  **  We  will  go  with  you, 
Edmonds ;  but  dOn*t  make  yourself,  uneasy, 
my  good  man.  Your  ^.wife  told  us  that  Lucy 
had  gone  down  to  poor  old  Janet  Hazle- 
wood's.  Something  may  have  occurred  to  de- 
tain her." 

.The  man  looked  earnestly  in  Dr.  Western's 
face,  but  he  made  no  reply,  for  there  was  sus- 
picion in  his  heart  which  be  did  not  dare  utter 
to  any  one  else  till  it  grew  into  certainty.  The 
good  old  housekeeper,  who  had  followed  him 
into  tbe  hall,  took  the  candle  and  closed  the 
door  after  th^y  had  gone  out ;  and,  directing 
their  course  across  tbe  park  towards  a  spot 
where  the  trees  came  nearly  down  to  the  river 
side,  about  two  hundred  yards'  distance  from 
tbe  gates,  they  turned  towards  the  marshy 
'  piece  of  ground  where  Williams  and  Lucy  Ed- 
monds had  met  the  day  before. 

**  Is  there  no  other  path  she  could  have  taken 
in  coming  home,"  asked  Morton,  speaking  to 
Edmonds,  who  had  not  uttered  a  word  since 
they  bad  left  the  ball ;  but  with  bis  eyes  bent 
forward  to  see  if  he  could  oatch  a  glimpse  of 
her  coming  form  through  the  darkness  of  the 
night,  had  gone  on  jn  silence  a  few  steps  before 
the  two  gentlemen. 

'*  She  might  take  the  gravel  walk  there  that 
runs  through  the  trees  above,"  said  Edmonds, 
**  but  I  don't  think  it  likely,  sir." 

"  Then  I  will  go  that  way,"  said  Morton ; 
*'  where  does  it  join  tbe  other  path  1" 

**  Close  by  tbe  osiers,  sir,"  answered  the 
park-keeper ;  and  Morton,  turning  away,  hur- 
ried on  to  tbe  spot  where  the  gravel  walk  wbich 
Edmonds  had  mentioned  entered  the  thicker 
wood,  and  then  pursued  it  as  fast  as  he  could 
go  till  it  came  to  the  side  of  the  swamp.  During 
the  last  thirty  or  forty  yards,  he  could  hear  the 
voices  of  Dr.  Western  and  the  park-keeper 
speaking  earnestly  together,  but  they  ceased  as 
soon  as  he  joined  them,  and  examining  the 
^ound  to  the  right  and  tbe  left  as  they  pro- 
ceeded, tbe  whole  party  walked  on  till  tbey  came 
to  tbe  park-wall  There  was  no  gate  nor  door 
at  that  spot,  but  a  little  flight  of  wooden  steps 
up  one  side  of  the  wall  and  down  tbe  other, 
soon  brought  them  to  tbe  sandy  lane  beyond 
where  two  or  three  cottages  were  seen  by  the 
side  of  the  road.  Tbe  yellow  light  was  gleam- 
ing out  from  the  windows  of  more  than  one  of 
these  lowly  habitatioiis,  and  advancing  to  a 


door  that  stood  exactly  opposite,  Edmonds 
opened .  it  and  went  in,  followed  close  by  Dr. 
Western  and  Mr.  Morton..  The  park-keeper 
cast  a  quick  and  eager  glance  around  into 
every  comer  of  tbe  room ;  but  Lucy  Edmonds 
was  not  there.  There  was  an  old  and  sickly 
woman  sitting  in  a  large  wicker-chair  by  tho 
side  of  the  little  fireplace,  and  another  woman 
of  the  same  class  about  forty  years  of  age  busily 
making  her  some  tea;  but  tbe  form  he  looked 
for  did  not  meet  tjie  poor  man's  eye,  and  his 
heart  sunk. 

'*  So  Lucy  is  not  here,  good  dame  t"  he  said, 
speaking  to  the  sick  woman,  as  both  tbe  ten- 
ants of  the  cottage  turned  round  in  some 
surprise  at  the  entrance  of  so  numerous  a 
party. 

**  Oh,  dear,  no,  Mr.  Edmonds,"  said  Dame 
Hazlewood,  *'  she's  gone  home." 

*'  She's  been  gone  well  nigh  an  hour,"  said 
the  other  woman. 

Edmonds  pressed  his  two  hands  tight  to- 
gether, but  uttered  not  a  word.  Yet  the  ex- 
pression of  anguish  and  alarm  in  bis  face  in- 
stantly struck  tbe  woman  who  had  last  spoke, 
and  she  exclaimed,  '*  Has  the  poor  dear  not 
come  bomel" 

«  No,"  answered  Edmonds ;  '*  no,  nor  is  she 
on  the  way." 

*'  Perhaps  you  did  not  take  the  same  path, 
Mr.  Edmonds,"  replied  the  younger  woman ; 
"  you  might  pass  very  close  to  each  other 
without  knowing  it.  I'm  sure  as  I  came  down 
an  hour  or  so  ago,  I  should  have  never  known 
that  any  one  was  along  the  other  walk,  if  young 
Mr.  Latimer  bad  not  come  through  the  trees, 
and  said,  "  Is  that  you^  Jack  1" 

*'  Mr.  Latimer  is  sick  in  bed  at  Brown's  cot- 
tage, my  good  lady,"  said  Morton,  advancing. 
*'  You  must  be  mistaken." 

'*  Ob,  no,  sir,"  answered  Dame  Hazlewood's 
friend.  "  I  saw  him  with  my  own  eyes.  He 
was  oddly  dressed,  to  be  sure,  as  if  he  didnt 
wish  to  be  known ;  but  I'd  swear  to  him  any- 
where." 

*'  I  think  there  must  be  an  error,"  said  Dr. 
Western;  but  before  he  could  conclude  tbe 
sentence,  Edmonds,  with  a  flashing  eye  and  a 
burning  cbeek,  broke  in  upon  his  speech,  ex- 
claiming. *'  No,  no,  no !  It  was  he,  sure  enough. 
The  viluiin  has  robbed  me  of  my  child — I  know 
all  about  it.  He  has  corrupted  her  heart,  and 
condemned  her  soul ;  and  God's  curse  and  her 
father's  be  upon  both  their  beads !" 

Dr.  Western  laid  bis  hand  upon  his  arm,  say- 
ing, with  a  grave  brow  and  solemn  tone,  **  For- 
bear, forbear !" 

"  I  cannot,  sir — I  cannot !"  cried  Edmonds, 
furiously.  '*  He  bas  made  her  lie  to  me ;  be 
has  perverted  as  pure  and  good  a  girl  as  ever 
lived.  She  bas  bad  warning  —  she  has  had 
counsel — she  bas  had  her  father's  commands ; 
but  she  has  neither  honored  his  nor  God's. 
Ail  by  the  persuasion  of  this  black  villain! 
Curses  upon  him — ay,  and  upon  her  too,  and 
may  they  light  upon  my  head  if  ever  1  see  ber 
again !  I  will  go  home — I  will  go  home,  and 
break  my  poor  wife's  heart  witb  this  news,** 
and,  without  waiting  for  remonstrance  or  re- 
proof, he  flung  out  of  the  cottage,  crossed  the 
road,  mounted  the  stile,  and  entered  tba 
park. 
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MoBToif  and  the  clergyman  stood  sileet  in  the 
eottage  for  seTeral  momenU  after  Edmonds  had 
Mt  them ;  the  coaateaance  of  each  was  grave 
and  sad  -,  but  though  that  of  the  rector,  perhaps, 
-expressed  more  sorrow,  his  companion's  show- 
ed traces  of  anger  and  indignation  in  the  con- 
tracted brow  and  flashed  chebk. 

**  This  jonng  man  is  incorrigible^  I  fear,**  said 
Morton,  after  a  pause.  "  With  such  warnings 
.as  he  has  had  in  Tarious  ways,  to  see  him  take 
the  first  moment  of  returning  health  to  ruin  an 
innocent  girl  and  break  her  father's  heart,  shows 
a  spirit  too  corrupt  and  perverted  to  admit  even 
the  hope  of  reformation.'* 

"  We  must  always  hope/*  replied  Dr.  West- 
em,  '*  bat  this  indeed  is  very  bad.  I  know  not 
well  what  is  to  be  done  ;  for  in  order  to  rescue 
this  unhappy  girl  from  his  hands,  if  she  be  in- 
clined to  stay  with  him,  we  ought  to  have  her 
father*s  sanction.'* 

"  Had  we  not  better  follow  him  to  his  house  1" 
asked  Morton.  "  Perhaps,  by  reason  and  admo- 
nition, my  dear  sir,  you  might  induce  the  poor 
man  to  think  better  of  this  afiair,  and  take  the 
only  means  that  can  be  devised  fur  saving  his 
child.     They  cannot  have  taken  her  far." 

"  It  is  in  vam  to  talk  to  him  to-night,"  said 
Br.  Western.  "  His  mind  is  in  a  state  that  will 
aot  bear  it ;  and,  whether  the  law  will  justify 
me  or  not,  I  must  take  bis  consent-  for  granted, 
4Uid  on  my  own  responsibility  issue  a  warrant 
.against  those  who  are  suppose^  to  have  carried 
•off*  this  unhappy  girl.  We  cannot  tell  as  yet 
whether  she  has  been  wholly  consenting,  and  at 
all  events,  being  dnder  age,  her  father  can  claim 
her." 

•*  I  am  sure  it  was  the  young  gentleman  from 
Mailington  House,"  joined  in  the  woman  who 
was  in  attendance  upon  Dame  Hazlewood ; 
'*that  I  can  swear  to  any  where." 

•*  Then  come  up  to  the  rectory  early  to-mor- 
row, Mrs.  Wilson,"  said  Dr.  Western  ;  "  I  will 
issue  the  warrant  to-night  at  all  risks,  but  in  the 
mean  time  inquire  amongst  your  neighbors  as 
4o  which  way  Lucy  and  her  seducer  went,  and 
if  joQ  gain  any  information  let  me  know.  They 
•  coiikl  not  have  gone  oat  by  the  great  gates  or 
we  most  have  met  them." 

**  And  they  did  not  come  over  the  stile,  I  am 
sure,"  said  Mrs.  Wilson,  "  for  the  door  hadn't 
^>een  shut  two  minutes  before  you  came  in,  sir." 

**  Do  you  remember  having  seen  a  boat  cross 
the  river  t"  asked  Morton. 

Dr.  Western  bowed  his  head  with  a  meaning 
look,  bat  merely  replied  "  We  had  better  get 
home  as  soon  as  possible.  Remember  to  send 
me  an  J  information  yon  may  obtain,  Mrs.  Wil- 
son, without  a  moment*s  delay.** 

The  good  woman  promised  to  obey,  and  the 
two  gentlemen  quitting  the  cottage,  returned 
through  the  park,  oonversing  over  what  had 
taVen  place. 

"This  is  sad,  very  sad  indeed,*'  said  Dr. 
"Wesiem ;  *«  and  these  are  the  things,  my  dear 
yoang  friend,  which  form  the  most  painful  parts 
of  a  clergyman's  existence ;  to  see  every  admo- 
nition and  eveiy  effort  to  check  the  wild  coarse 
of  paasion  and  folly  1^  the  restraints  of  religion, 
Tain  and  empty ;  to  seethe  young  go  on  in  vice 
mod  wickedness,  and  the  old  often  die  in  impeni- 


tence and  sin  ;  to  witness  men  heaping  on'their 
heads  misery  and  wretchedness,  in  this  world 
and  the  next ;  and  to  commit  to  the  earth  from 
which  we  sprung  the  body  of  those  for  whom 
we  dare  hardly  hope  for  salvation  hereafter. 
They  are  every-day  occurrences  and  very  bit- 
ter." 

"  They  must  be  so,  indeed,"  replied  Morton. 
**  but  yet  there  must  be  many  subjects  of  con- 
solation, too.  Some  you  must  be  the  means  of 
saving,  some  of  reclaiming  and  leading  to  re- 
pentance." 

**  Too  few,"  answered  Dr.  Western,  with  a 
sigh,  "  far  too  few ;  and  when  I  come  to  ask 
myself— if  such  vices  and  crimes  produce  feel- 
ings of  grief  and  even  of  anger  in  a  sinful  mor- 
tal creature  like  myself,  what  they  must  be  in 
the  eyes  of  a  being  pure,  wise,  and  ^oly  like 
God — I  feel  almost  overwhelmed  at  the  con- 
templation ;  and  the  burden  of  the  great  re- 
sponsibility undertaken  by  any  one  who  at- 
tempts to  teach  and  lead  his  fellow  creatures 
seems  far  more  vast  and  weighty  than,  in  tho 
light  short-sightedness  of  our  hearts,  we  are 
inclined  to  think  it.  I  believe  that  if  I  had  had 
a  due  sense  of  all  the  important  duties  and  great 
requirements  of  an  ecclesiastic's  life,  in  those 
early  days  when  I  was  ordained,  I  should  have 
shrunk  from  the  task,  from  a  consciousness  of 
my  own  inadequacy.  But,  alas !  my  dear  sir, 
men  enter  the  church  as  an  occupation,  as  a 
profession,  as  a  means  of  livelihood  or  of  ad- 
vancement ;  and  rarely,  very  rarely,  consider 
duly  what  it  is  they  put  their  hand  to.  Here, 
this  poor  girl,  Lucy,  she  has  been  h  regular  at- 
tendant apon  my  church.  I  have  spoken  with 
her  and  her  family  often  in  private.  I  have 
endeavored  to  give  them  on  aU  occasions  such 
counsel  and  admonition  as  I  thougl»t  would  lead 
them  right ;  and  yet,  when  I  find  her  quittin|f 
the  paths  of  virtue,  disregarding  her  parents' 
commands,  and  forgetting  the  precepts  of  her 
Ood,  I  cannot  but  fear  that  I  have  not  done 
enough,  and  that  a  share  of  tliis  sin  may  rest 
with  me  for  negligence." 

•*  Nay,  nay,  my  dear  friend,*'  replied  Morton ; 
"  such,  I  am  sure,  is  not  the  case.  Yon  must 
remember  that  prophets  and  preachers  from  the 
beginning  of  time  have  striven  in  vain  to  banish 
sin  from  the  world,  and  restrain  the  foree  o'' 
human  passion.  All  that  we  can  do  is  to  labor 
as  far  as  we  have  strength ;  and  very  often  that 
labor  will  be  unsuccessful.  But  perhapa,"  he 
continued,  willing  to  lead  the  conversation  away 
from  the  points  that  were  most  painfol  to  his 
companion,  "  we  may  be  judging  harshly  of  this 
poor  girl— we  may  be  even  doing  wrong  to 
Alfred  Latimer  himself  That  good  woman  may 
be  mistaken,  or  if  not,  some  violence  may  have 
been  used.  Do  you  not  remember  I  thought  I 
heard  a  scream  as  we  were  walking  from  the 
park-keeper's  cottage  up  to  the  halll" 

"  I  do,  I  do,"  answered  Mr.  Western,  «« and 
though  it  may  seem  strange  to  say  so,  I  would 
rather  have  it  as  yoa  suppose  than  otherwise— 
I  woald  rather  have  this  poor  Lucy  injured  in 
body  than  in  spirit-^  would  rather  that  the 
wicked  should  add  another  crime  to  many  gone 
before,  than  that  one  hitherto  pure  and  innooaot 
should  fall  into  vice." 

"  I  can  understand  yea  perfectly,  my  deer 
friend,"  replied  Morton;    '^bot  in  regard  to 
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Alfred  Lalimcr,  do  not  let  as  give  way  too  much 
io  prejudice.  This  Mrs.  Wilson  may,  as  I  have 
«aid,  be  in.  error.  She  saw  the  person  whom 
she  suspects  to  have  been  him  but  for  a  mo- 
ment. It  was  nearly  dark  when  she  met  him  ; 
he  has  no  i^ood  reputation  with  the  country 
people  any  mure  than  with  ourselves ;  and  the 
re&emhlnnco  may  have  been  fanciful  entirely. 
Tliis  morning  he  was  certainly  ill  in  bed  ;  and 
I  think  ii  will  be  best,  while  you  return  home 
and  take  measures  for  apprehending  those  who 
have  committed  this  outrage,  for  me  to  walk  up 
40  the  common,  and  ascertain  whether  he  be 
really  there  or  not.  Till  that  is  ascertained  our 
dear  Louisa  had  better  not  be  informed  of  what 
has  occurred^  as  it  would  only  fill  her  with 
painful  suspicions,  which  after  all  may  be  uifi- 
founded." 

Dr.  Western  offered  some  opposition  to  his 
young  companion's  plan,  alleging  that  he  might 
involve  himself  in  a  quarrel  with  Alfred  Latimer, 
which  might  have  very  painful  consequences  ; 
but  Morton,  sure  of  his  own  calmness  and  self- 
command,  persisted  in  his  design,  and  they 
walked  on  together  towards  the  little  town  (if 
Mallingtun,  where  ail  was  calm  and  tranquil, 
the  lights  shining  forth  from  the  windows,  and 
many  of  the  inhabitants  standing  out  before 
Iheir  doors,  or  strolling  through  the  street  to 
enjoy  the  sweet  air  of  a  night  scarcely  touched 
with  the  approach  of  autumn.  The  mo(>n  was 
rising  largo  and  round,  as  the  two  gentlemen 
crossed  the  bridge ;  and  her  light  struggling 
with  some  clouds,  as  she  ascended  the  arch  of 
heaven,  fell  in  patches  of  wavy  silver  upon  the 
waters,  and  on  the  broad  leaves  of  the  water 
lilies  that  hero  and  there  spread  out  from  the 
banks ;  but  neither  Morton  nor  Dr.  Western 
^ad  any  inclination  to  pause  and  gaze  at  a  pros- 
pect which  at  another  time  they  might  have 
stayed  long  to  contemplate.  The  heart  of  each 
felt  too  dark  and  gloomy  for  the  beauty  of  the 
scene  to  find  its  way  in  ;  and  hurrying  on  into 
Mallington,  Morton  left  the  worthy  rector  at 
the  inn  to  summon  the  constables  of  the  place, 
and  take  such  other  measures  as  were  necessa- 
ry for  the  restoration  of  Lucy  Edmonds  to  her 
home,  while  he  himself  walked  on  up  the  hill, 
and  with  a  rapid  pace  bent  his  steps  to  the 
cottage  of  the  Widow  Brown.  As  he  went  he 
met  several  men  returning  from  work  at  a 
distance,  and  when  the  moon  shone  out  so  that 
they  could  see  the  genera]  appearance  of  the 
gentleman  whom  they  passed,  they  civilly  gave 
him  goodnight,  with  that  decent  respect  for  su- 
perior station  which  was  then  general,  and  is 
not  altogether  extinguished  in  England  ;  but 
the  clouds  still  from  time  to  time  completely 
covered  the  fair  planet,  and  even  the  sandy  path 
from  the  high  road  to  the  cottage  was  then  with 
difficulty  to  be  di&tinguished. 

At  the  door  of  Widow  Brown's  house  Morton 
knocked  before  he  entered,  and  at  first  no  an- 
swer was  returned;  but  upon  repeating  the 
summons  the  voice  of  the  old  woman  herself 
was  heard  in  a  harsh  tone  exclaiuiing  *'  Come 
in !  Why  the  devil  do  you  stand  knocking 
there  1" 

On  Morton*s  entrance  she  seemed  both  sur- 
prise and  annoyed,  but  changed  her  tone  to  a 
.  mure  civil  one  as  she  ask^  what  was  his 
pieasure. 


"  I  wish  to  see  Mr.  Latimer,  my  good  dame,** 
replied  Morton  ;  *'  shall  I  find  him  in  the  next 
room  V* 

Mother  Brown  hesitated,  and  probably,  if  she 
had  possessed  any  means  of  preventing  her  vis- 
itor from  satisfying  himself,  she  would  have 
said  that  the  young  gentleman  was  asleepi 
Certain  it  is  that  lie  first  rose  to  her  lips  ;  but 
remembering  that  she  was  alone,  and  could  not 
stop  Mr.  Morton  from  going  on  into  the  ad- 
joining room  if  he  thought  (it,  she  replied  **  He 
has  gone  out  upon  the  common,  sir,  to  take  a 
little  walk  in  the  moonlight.  He  thought  it 
would  do  him  good,  puor  gentleman." 

With  ihisconfirmaiion  of  the  suspicions  which 
had  been  entertained  against  Mrs.  Charlton*8 
son,  Morton  did  not  think  fit  to  ask  any  mora 
questions,  but  merely  answering,  "W^ell,  teO 
him  I  called  to  see  him,"  he  turned  and  left  the 
cottage. 

There  had  been  a  light  within,  and  a  cloud 
was  just  coming  over  the  moon,  the  silvery 
edge  resting  half  over  her  disc  affording  a 
gleam  of  light,  which  lasted  hut  a  moment, 
however,  till  the  dark  vapor  swept  across  and 
cast  its  shadows  upon  the  earth.  During  that 
moment  Morion  thought  that  he  caught  sight  of 
a  man's  head  and  shoulders  just  rising  above 
the  edge  of  the  neighboring  pit ;  but  he  was 
not  one  easily  to  apprehend  any  danger,  and  he 
walked  quietly  on,  merely  noticing  that  the 
figure  disappeared  more  suddenly  than  could  be 
accounted  lor  by  the  increased  darkness  pro- 
duced by  the  cloud  ;  for  the  brightness  of  the 
sky  around  afforded  sufficient  light  to  see^ 
though  indistinctly.  Scarcely  had  he  passed  the 
spot,  however,  wheie  the  man's  head  and 
shoulders  had  appeared,  when  he  heard  a  sound 
like  gravel  falling  from  the  bank  into  the  pit 
below,  under  the  tread  of  some  one  springii^ 
up,  and  he  was  instinctively  turning  round  to- 
wards the  side  whence  the  noise  proceeded, 
when  he  received  a  violent  blow  on  the  bead 
which  laid  him  stunned  and  bleeding  on  tht 
ground. 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

What  a  strange  thing  it  would  be  ii;  even  Cot 
a  brief  period,  we  could  see  at  one  glance  all 
the  manifold  operations  that  are  going  on  aroutid 
us,  and  are  destined  to  affect  the  course  of  «Qt 
life — to  bring  us  weal  or  woe,  to  lead  us  to  r  «-|l^* 
or  wrong,  to  raise  us  to  fortune,  or  to  sink  u«" 
adversity.     How  many  minute  and  appar^«^^' 
trifling  cau.ses  should  we  see  working  their     "^^ 
towards  us ;  swelling  as  they  come,  lik«      ^ 
avalanche,  from  the  size  of  a  pebble  to  the  x.»*l 
nitude  of  a  mountain  ;  first  rolling  slowly,    ^ .' 
they  would  never  have  force  to  coniinue    ^^^ 
course,  and  then  sweeping  on  like  lightning- •  '^ 
overwhelming  all  obstructions.     Suc*»  a    ^'^^ 
tH"  the  caiisea  which  form  our  fate,  howevc?//  it 
wisely  and  beneficently  denied  to  mortal  W** 
ami  it  is  ooly  when  deeds  have  been  dime  MO(i 
paths  chosen,  when  events  have  occurred  Md 
consequences  are  inevitable,  that  we  can  lofH  . 
our  eyes  towards  the  sources  ol  the  things  Ibi* 
are,  and  trace  the  stream  of  circumstances  that 
surround  us.  back  towards  the  fountam  head* 
Such  also  must  be  my  course  in  regard  to  \i0 
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erents  of  the  night  or  which  we  nave  just  been 
speaking :  and  we  most  luok  back  f<tr  an  hour 
or  two,  dear  reader,  to  the  period  when  about 
iottaef  a  boat  cmsaed  tbe  river  from  the  Mal- 
liogton  side  to  the  sedgy  piece  of  ground,  which 
we  have  more  than  once  alluded  to  as  ^hat 
where  Lucy  Edmonds  first  met  her  tover's  dar- 
iogand  criminal  companion. 

The  boat  reached  the  shore,  and  was  drawn 
into  a  little  sort  of  maddy  creek  where  seferal 
larye  oM  willows  hid  it  from  obserTstion. 
There,  one  of  the  two  men  which  it  contained 
jumped  on  shore ;  and  the  other,  stretching  him- 
self  oat  in  the  bottom  of  the  punt,  laid  his  head 
«pon  the  raised  part  of  the  stern,  and  seemed 
to  dispose  himself  to  sleep.  The  other — in 
whom  it  required  an  eje  well  acquainted  with 
hia  person  to  recognise  Alfred  Latimer — walk- 
ed on,  winding  amongst  tbe  osiers,  and  choos- 
ing the  firmer  parts  of  the  ground  till  he  reached 
the  path.  Thence,  after  looking  around  him  for 
«  minate  or  two,  he  cvoased  through  the  ahrubs/ 
and  underwood,  to  the  other  footway,  down 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  Mr.  Mprton  had  come 
in  the  search  for  Lucy.  There  he  paused  for 
•oroe  minutes,  looking  up  the  path  with  an  im- 
patient glance,  and  mittering  to  himself  with 
an  oath,  **Jack  Williams  is  devilish  late— rl 
wonder  what  is  keeping  him.  If  Lucy  should 
come  first,  I  dtiubt  that  I  should  get  her  to  the 
host.  It  will  soeiK  be  getting  dark,  and  she 
won*t  stay  out  late  I'm  sure.  Hark !  there's  a 
ate|i,"  and  hurryiog  through  the  treea  again,  be 
exclaimed,  iifcautiously,  **  Is  that  you,  Jackt" 

The  moment  he  beheld  Dame  Wilson,  how- 
ever, he  withdrew  before  he  thought  she  could 
notice  him,  and  ihen  liatened  for  her  retreating 
footfiills  till  he  was  certain  she  must  have  left 
tbe  spot.  He  then  turned  along  the  path  for 
a  few  steps  in, the  direction  of  the  hall,  re- 
trod hiS'  paih  again,  and' was  once  more  wheel- 
ing nmnd,  when,  without  having  beard  any 
one  approach,  he  found  Jack  Williams  by  his 
«ide. 

**Why  this  isn't  the  place,  Mr.  Latimer,** 
said  Williams  in  a  low  voice ;  **  if  you  don*t 
mind  what  you're  about,  she'll  pass  without  your 
-seeing  her ;  quick,  get  through  the  trees,  and 
Jook  out  on  that  other  road. 

**Come  along,  then,"  said  Alfred  Latimer, 
**  I  did  not  know  which  path  it  was  upon." 

**  No,  go  yourself  first,"  replied  Williams,  in 
the  same  quick  manner ;  **  try  to  persuade  her 
first,  gently,  before  we  use  force;  I  will  be 
•dose  at  hand." 

The  young  gentlenAn,  following  this  counsel, 
crossed  once  more  through  the  trees,  while  Wil- 
liams hid  himself  in  tbe  brushwood  and  listened. 
45everal  minutes  elapsed,  however,  before  Lucy 
lierself  appeared,  and  Alfred  Latimer  was  begin- 
ning to  think  that  she  must  have  passed,  when 
be  suddenly  caught  eight  of  her  coming  with 
iiftint  and  agitated  steps  along  the  side  of  the 
marsh.  He  instantly  sprang  forward  to  meet 
tier  ;'hQt  though  joy  at  seeing  him  again  was 
upon  poor  Lucy's  countenance,  her  first  words 
were-^**  Oh !  Mr.  Latimer,  I  promised  never  to 
meet  you  again." 

*'  Yon  have  done  so  by  accident,  Lucy,"  said 
Alfred  Latimer,  talcing  her  hand,  and  pressing 
'  It  in  his ;  they  cannot  blame  you ;  and,  indeed. 
If  yoa  wookl  be  wise,  and  loved  me  as  I  once 


thought  you  did,  no  one  would  have  any  right 
to  blame  you,  for  you  would  now  be  my  wife." 

**  Oh,  Alfred !"  replied  Lucy,  lookmg  up  in 
his  face  with  a  reproaohlul  glance,  **you  know 
too  well" — but  she  did  not  finish  the  sentence, 
and  he  went  on. 

**You  would  have  roe  believe  that  you  do 
love  me,  Lucy,"  he  said  ;  **  but  how  can  1  think 
so  when,  for  a  mere  rash  whim  of  your  father's 
~a  hatred  of  me  without  a  cause — you  not 
only  make  roe  miserable,  but  drive  me  to  all 
aorta  of  rash  things.  See  what  your  Unkind- 
ness  haa  already  brought  about.  Have  I  not 
quarrelled  with,  my  moiher,  quitted  her  house, 
gone  to  London,  half  ruined  myself,  and  then, 
in  coming  down  like  a  madman  to  seek  you  be- 
cause I  waa  informed  that  your  father  was  go- 
ing to  marry  you  to  another,  have  I  not  been 
dashed  almost  to  pieces  !" 

Poor  Lucy  wept,  but  through  her  tears  she 
answered,  **  No,  no,  AUred ;  I  will  never  marry 
another." 

**  Then  be  mine  now,  dearest  Lucy."  replied 
Alfred  Latimer,  pressing  her  closer  to  him. 
**  We  have  now  the  opportunity.  Do  not  let  us 
k»se  it.  And  then  my  heart  will  be  at  reat,  and 
no  one  can  tease  you  any  more  to  be  another's 
wife,  when  you  love  me.  I  have  a  boat  here 
close  at  hand,  which  will  carry  us  across  the 
river  in  two  minutes.  Then  I  have  got  the 
pretty  cottage  for  you  that  atands  away  at  the 
back  of  the  ccnnmon,  where  you  can  be  quiet  and 
peaceable  all  night,  and  to-morrow  we  can  go 
away  to  a  distance  and  be  married  immediately 
^ome,  dear  Lucy,  come  !" 

*'  Oh,  no,  no !"  nAurmured  Lucy  Edmonda, 
striving  to  free  herself  from  his  arms  as  he 
would  have  drawn  her  towards  the  river-side. 
•»  1  must  not — I  dare  no^,  Alfred."* 

**  What,  when  1  have  risen  from  a  sick  bed  to 
come  and  ask  you  at  the  risk  of  life !"  ex- 
claimed Alfred  Lalimer,  impetuously.  '*  Is  this 
love,  Lucy  1    Is  this  affection !" 

»»  You  know  I  love  you,"  she  answered,  *•  but 
my  father— my  mother — I  cannot,  I  ought  not 
— oh,  I  do  love  you  truly,  but—" 

At  that  moment  Williama  appeared  suddenly 
from  amongst  the  trees,  and  though  his  touch 
was  not  rough  as  he  took  her  by  the  arm,  the 
surprise  and  terror  of  the  moment  called  a 
scream  from  her  lips. 

**Come,  come.  Miss  Edmonds,"  he  said, 
**  there  is  no  use  of  resisting— one  can  see  well 
enough  how  your  heart  leads  you,  and  it  is  too 
late  to  fight  with  it  now.  Besides,  you  must 
come;  Mr.  Latimer  has  promised  to  marry  you 
in  my  hearing,  and  he  will  keep  his  word.  Do 
not  keep  us  here  till  people  come,  and  we  get 
into  a  row,  where  some  of  us  may  lose  our  lives. 
Do  kindly  what  you  must  do,  and  think  what 
would  befall  if  your  father  were  to  come  up  just 
now." 

As  he  spoke  he  aided  Latimer  in  drawing  her 
along  towards  the  boat,  but  his  last  words 
seemed  to  have  more  effect  on  Lucy  Edmonds 
than  any  thing  else.  Before,  she  had  resisted, 
though  but  feebly ;  but  at  the  thought  of  her  father's 
appearance  at  that  moment,  and  alt  the  conse- 
quences that  might  ensue,  she  murmured,  ••  Oh, 
Heaven  forbid  !"  and  looked  wildly  nmnd,  suf- 
fering them  to  lead  her  on  without  farther  oppo- 
sition.   In  another  minute  ahe  waa  seated  in 
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the  pant,  which  was  immed lately  pushed  off  by 
the  man  Brown,  and  was  soon  in  the  midst  of 
the  river.  Supported  by  Alfred  Latimer,  she  sat 
with  her  hands  coTering  her  eyes,  and  the  tears 
streaming  throagh  her  fingers  as  the  boat  glided 
over  the  checkered  surface  of  the  waters,  now 
rippling  in  the  moonlight,  now  shadowed  by  the 
clouds.  It  took  but  a  minute  or  two  to  cross, 
and  as  soon  as  the  punt  touched  the  ground, 
and  the  man  Brown  had  jumped  out  and  moored 
it  by  the  chain,  Alfred  Latimer  carried  rather 
than  led  the  poor  girl  to  the  shore,  and  then  en- 
deavored to  support  her  trembling  form  upon 
his  arm.  But  Lucy  could  hardly  stand,  and 
was  still  less  able  to  walk,  so  that  they  were 
obliged  to  pause  for  a  minute  or  two,  nearly  at 
the  spot  where  Louisa  Charlton  had  plunged  in 
to  save  the  unhappy  girl's  brother,  while  Al- 
fred Latimer  endeavored  to  soothe  her  agitation, 
and  Williams  brought  some  water  from  the 
stream  to  sprinkle  in  her  face  lest  she  should 
faint.  They  had  not  been  long  there  when  they 
heard  the  sound  of  voices  from  the  other  side. 
Lucy  recognised  her  father's  tones ;  but  it  was 
too  late  now  she  thought  to  hesitate  or  to  resist. 
The  die  was  cast ;  her  fate  for  weal  or  woe  was 
sealed,  and  the  voice  which  had  once  been  so 
pleasant  to  her  ear,  now  brought  nothing  but 
terror ;  yet  it  was  the  terror  which  gives  strength, 
and  not  which  overpowers,  and  with  a  great 
effort  she  said,  "  I  can  go !  I  can  go !  Oh, 
Heaven !  do  not  let  them  find  us." 

With  her  lover  supporting  her  on  one  side, 
and  Williams  on  the  other — while  the  man 
Brown  followed  lest  his  aid  should  be  needed — 
Lucy  advanced  along  the  road  which  led  towards 
the  back  of  the  common,  with  her  heart  beating 
fearfully  and  her  breath  coming  short.  As  they 
begail  to  ascend  the  bill,  however,  she  was 
obliged  to  pause  again,  and  clinging  to  the  arm 
of  Alfred  I^timer,  now  her  only  trust  and  sup- 
port, she  leaned  her  head  upon  his  shoulder, 
saying,  "  A  moment,  Alfred,  a  moment — I  will 
go  on  again  in  a  moment.** 

They  all  stopped  in  silence,  and  as  they  wait- 
ed the  gay  sound  of  village  mirth  reached  them 
from  Mallington. 

Oh,  how  sad  it  came  upon  poor  Lucy's  ear ! 
It  seemed  to  tell  her  with  a  prophetic  voice  that 
the  light  laugh,  the  joyous  merriment,  was  no 
more  to  be  her  portion  upon  earth — that  she  was 
given  over  to  heart-sinking  despondency,  to 
«elf- reproach  and  sadness — that  the  peace  and 
the  pleasure,  the  calm  night,  the  contented  day, 
ilie  spirit  at  rest,  and  the  bosom  without  care, 
were  all  gone  for  ever !  But  there  is  something 
even  in  such  dark  and  powerful  convictions 
which  gives  a  vigor,  though  it  be  the  vigor  of  de- 
aipair.  She  was  anxious  to  fly  from  all  sounds 
that  she  had  loved,  for  they  seemed  to  ring  the 
knell  cf  departed  days,  and  saying,  in  a  low 
tone,  **  Now,  Alfred,  I  can  go,''  she  resumed 
her  way  up  the  hill.    • 

The  walk  was  a  long  one,  for  the  cottage 
which  Williams  had  hired  for  Alfred  Latimer 
was  at  least  two  miles  distant  from  Mallington  ; 
but  Lucy  Edmonds  stopped  no  more.  She  spoke 
not,  indeed ;  for  she  was  full  of  the  dark  thoughts 
of  her  fate,  and  even  love  could  not  yet  light  up 
hope's  lamp  again.  Latimer  strove  to  cheer 
her,  ulked  lightly  of  the  future,  spoke  soothing 
sni  aodearing  words,  yowed  endless  teoderness 


and  affection';  and  Lucy  still  clang  to  him  witb 
an  eager  anxious  clasp,  which  expressed  too- 
well  how  strongly  she  felt  that  he  was  all  that 
was  left  to  her  on  earth.  She  knew  not  to  what 
a  reed  she  trusted. 

At  length  the  cottage  door  was  reached,  but 
the  windows  were  all  dark  and  cheeriest. 
There  was  no  light  within  any  more  than  in  her 
own  heart,  and  though  the  leaves  of  the  wood- 
bine and  the  rose  climbed  over  the  little  trellised 
porch,  and  reached  their  fibres  up  to  the  thatoh,. 
they  seemed  like  nightshade  to  poor  Lucy  JEd* 
monds,  as  she  waited  while  Williams  drew  th*- 
key  from  his  pocket  and  opened  the  door.  Ha 
had  had  everything  prepared,  however,  with 
some  care  and  neatness.  Candles  stood  upoft 
the  table,  which  were  soon  lighted,  showing  ft. 
neatly-furnished  room  and  various  provisioiM' 
upon  the  shelves  and  tables  around.  Such  at- 
tention to  her  comfort  might  either  have  aiothed 
the  poor  girl's  heart,  or  have  shown  her  that 
they  had  calculated  with  certainty  on  bringing, 
heiothere  that  night ;  but  it  was  of  leaving  her 
father's  house  she  thought,  of  disobeying  bis 
conmiand,  of  never  seeing  his  face  again,  of 
being  no  longer  pressed  to  her  mother's  boson, 
of  the  breaking  of  all  tltf  fond  ties  of  yoath,  of 
the  loss  of  all  the  dear  affections  of  eariy  days 
— and  when  she  looked  around  all  seemed  deso- 
lation. 

Alfred  Latimer  led  her  to  a  chair,  and  seated 
her  with  her  hand  in  his ;  but  Williams,  ap- 
proaching one  of  the  shelves,  took  down  a  boUte 
of  wine,  and  pouring  some  out  into  a  glass  gave 
it  to  her,  saying  in  the  kindly  tone  which  sailors 
jgenerally  use  to  the  weak  and  young,  *'  Coine» 
take  that,  Miss  Edmonds,  you  are  tired  and 
faint.  It  will  be  all  well  in  a  day  or  two,  and 
then  when  you  are  bis  wife  your  father  will 
forget  and  forgive,  and  see  things  very  diffe* 
rently.  Come,  don't  vex  yourself;  for  youmi^ 
be  very  happy  if  you  like." 

Lucy  took  the  wine  and  drank  it.  She  would 
have  done  anything  that  they  bade  her ;  buttb* 
moment  after,  though  the  hopes  that  Williams 
presented  to  her  mind  cheered  her  for  an  in* 
stant,  the  voice  of  the  man  Brown,  who  had 
just  entered,  made  her  start  and  turn  round  with 
terror. 

"  I  shouldn't  mind  a  glass,  too,"  he  said,  **  for 
it's  a  long  walk.  Come,  pour  us  out  some. 
Jack,"  and  his  words  and  his  appearance  brought 
a  new  source  of  apprehension  into  Lucy's  mind. 
What  were  these  companions  of  the  man  she 
loved  1  Who  were  these  familiar  friends  with 
whom  he  consorted  ?  W^ere  these  the  compa> 
nions  of  the  son  of  a  high  race  1  Were  these 
the  persons  ho  trusted  and  esteemed  ? 

Williams,  however,  answered  nothing  to  the 
ruffian's  speech,  but  spoke  eagerly  for  a  few 
minutes  in  a  low  voice  to  Alfr^  Latimer,  urg- 
ing him  apparently  to  some  course  which  he  did 
not  think  tit  to  pursue.  "  Weil,"  he  said  at 
length,  "  you  are  not  right  —  but  we  had  better 
go.  Only  remember  your  promise,  Mr.  Latimer. 
Come,  Brown,"  he  continued,  and  seeing  the 
man  helping  himself  to  the  wine,  he  gave  him  a 
terrible  oath,  and  pushed  him  out  of  the  cottage. 

Lucy  Edmonds  was  left  alone  with  Alfred 
Latimer.  She  gazed  fur  a  moment  or  two  on 
his  face  with  a  look  of  deep,  earnest,  anxicas. 
iiqairy,  then  caaK  herself  upon  his  bosom  wUh* 
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a  bitter  snd  orerpowering  bnret  of  tears ;  but 
Alfred  Latuner  was  a  yillaiii,  and  without  com- 
passiOD. 

la  the  meantime  Williams  and  his  companion, 
Brown,  mounted  tbe  little  bank  under  which  the 
eottage  lay,  and  came  upon  the  common  abore. 
There  was  a  small  public-house  at  the  distance 
of  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  at  the  door  of  which 
Brown  stopped,  declaring  that,  as  he  had  been 
bilked  of  bis  wine,  the  other  should  treat  him  to 
a  glass  of  spirits ;  and,  going  in,  he  tossed  off 
more  than  half  a  pint  of  the  liquid  fire,  which  is 
but  too  readily  to  be  fbund  in  such  places,  partly 
at  his  own  expense,  partly  at  that  of  Williams. 
He  was  inclined  to  stop  and  gossip  with  some 
loose  characters  whom  they  found  in  the  parlor ; 
bat  the  superior  ruffian  with  whom  he  was  as- 
sociated for  the  time,  suspecting  that  their  ad- 
▼entore  of  that  night  might  not  be  long  a  secret 
if  he  remained,  would  not  suffer  him  to  do  so, 
but  forced  him  out,  after  a  halt  of  about  five 
minutes,  and  took  the  way  with  him  towards 
his  mother's  hut.  The  man  had  been  drinking 
before,  and  the  spirits  he  had  taken  had  some 
effect,  not  in  inebriating,  but  in  raising  his  dull 
and  obtuse  oature  into  something  approaching 
m  brotal  kind  of  energy. 

'*  Hang  me,'*  be  said,  as  they  walked  along, 
"  if  I  should  not  like  to  ha?e  a  spree  of  some 
kind  to-night.  I  wish  it  was  the  pheasant 
season,  1  would  clear  out  Master  Edmund's 
oOTsrs  for  ium  while  he*s  piping  after  his 
daughter." 

**  Go  home,  and  go  to  bed,  you  fool,**  said 
William,  in  a  surly  tone.  "  When  you  do  anj- 
thmg  of  that  kind,  have  your  head  clear,  and 
don*t  go  drinking  and  then  talking  as  loud  as  a 
babbling  old  woman  in  a  passion.** 

The  other  man  felt  his  own  inferiority  suffi- 
ciently to  be  sUent,  though  he  was  not  rery  well 
pieaaed  with  his  companion*s  words ;  and  thus 
tbey  prqceeded  till  they  came  to  the  clump  of 
old  fir  trees,  about  a  couple  of  hundred  yards 
distant  from  Mother  Brown's  dwelling,  where 
her  son  caught  hold  of  Williams's  arm,  saying 
in  a  lower  tone  than  he  had  used  before,  "  D — n 
me,  if  there  isn't  somebody  walking  up  to  the 
Impose !  If  it's  some  one  come  alter  young  La- 
timer, this  job  will  all  be  blown.** 

"  Some  of  the  senrants,  I  dare  say,"  replied 
Williams,  looking  tewards  the  house,  and  catch- 
ing the  indistinct  outline  of  a  figure  coming  from 
the  side  of  Mallington.  "  I  t\ope  your  mother 
won't  be  fool  enough  to  say  he's  out.'* 

"  Why,  what  would  you  have  her  Say  t**  asked 
berson. 

"  Can't  she  say  he's  asleep  1"  said  Williams ; 
but  just  then,  a  gleam  of  moonlight  passing  over 
the  figure  they  had  seen,  he  added,  '*  It  doesn't 
look  like  a  servant  either.'* 

"  I  know  who  it  is,"  said  Tom  Brown ;  "  d— n 
him  he  is  always  meddling,  and  I'll  break  his 
head  some  day." 

,  "  If  you  mean  Gibbs,  you  are  mistaken,  Tom," 
replied  Williams,  '*  be  is  safe  enough,  that  Til 
answer  for." 

"  I  know  what  I  mean,"  rejoined  the  other,  in 
a  niysterioas  tone,  **  and  I  can  teU  you  what,  if 
that  fellow  finds  that  the  young  cove  is  out 
when  everybody  thinks  he's  lying  ill  at  my 
dam's,  youlJ  have  the  whole  story  ferreted  out,-| 
2nd  the  las&  taken  back  to  her  father  before  to 


morrow  morning.   But  come  into  the  gravel  pit. 
Jack ;  and  wait  till  he  is  gone.** 

Walking  silently  along  the  path,  they  ap- 
proached the  house,  and  descended  into  a  pit 
which  lay  at  the  side  of  the  road  from  Mother 
Brown*8  cottage  to  Mallington.  There  Wil- 
liams seated  himself  at  the  bottom  of  the  bank ; 
but  Brown  climbed  up  till  he  could  see  over, 
and  his  companion  remarked  that  he  sought 
out  a  large  stone,  which  he  held  tight  in  his 
right  hand,  holding  by  the  turf  above  with  his 
left.  • 

"  Come,  no  nonsense,  Tom,**  said  Williams, 
**  let  us  hear  what  you  are  going  to  be  after.** 

**  Nothing ;  but  look  out,**  replied  Tom  Brown; 
and  immediately  added,  **  he's  gone  in." 

A  pause  of  about  half  a  minute  ensued,  and 
then  the  ruffian  above  said  in  a  low  voice  to  him 
below,  **  He  has  come  out  again.  He  has  found 
it  all  out,  or  Pm — ;"  and  at  the  ^ame  moment, 
he  drew  himself  back  as  if  about  to  descend. 

There  is  a  consciousness  of  the  growing 
weight  of  crime  which  at  times  will  oppress  the 
most  wicked,  and  Williams  felt  it  at  that  moment. 
"  Come  down,  Tom,"  he  said,  "  no  more  work 
to  night.  We  have  enough  upon  our  hands  for 
once.**  But  almost  at  the  same  moment  Brown 
scrambled  up  without  reply,  and  his  companion 
heard  a  blow  and  a  fall.  All  was  silent,  how- 
ever ;  and,  springing  up  the  bank  like  a  squirrel, 
Williams  stood  upon  the  common  just  as  the 
moon  was  coming  out  again  from  behind  the 
quick  passing  cloud.  Tom  Brown  was  standing 
at  three  or  four  paces  distance ;  and  Morton, 
with  his  hat  knocked  off  and  lying  at  some 
distance,  was  stretched  upbn  the  ground,  with 
his  face  upon  the  grass. 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 

Thb  appearance  of  Dr.  Western  in  the  vil- 
lage-inn, and  his  inunediately  sending  for  the 
constable  of  Mallington,  fluttered  good  poor  Mrs. 
Pluckrose  a  great  deal,  nor  was  her  agitation 
diminished  when  the  worthy  clergyman,  hav- 
ing taken  his  seat  in  a  vacant  parlor,  proceeded 
to  inquire  particularly  into  her  knowledge  of  a 
certain  Jack  Williams,  and  of  his  usual  haunts 
and  places  of  resort. 

•*Why,  bless  you,  sir!"  replied  the  widow; 
*'  I  know  nothing  of  the  man.  He  never  comes 
here,  not  he.  He  knows  better,  except  it  be  te 
see  somebody  lodging  in  the  house,  and  that  I 
can't  help.  However,  it's  only  once  that  he's 
done  that.  Which  was  this  blessed  night ;  and 
he  and  the  fellow  Gibbs  got  drunk  together — 
thafs  to  say  Gibbs  got  quite  drunk,  and  he  a^ 
little  worse  for  liquor.  But  I  could  not  stop 
them,  you  know,  sir ;  they  would  have  the  punch, 
and  indeed  I  did  not  take  notice  of  how  much 
tbey  had.    Betsey  made  it  and  carried  it  up.** 

«*  My  good  lady,*'  replied  Dr.  Western,  "  do 
not  begin  to  defend  yourself  before  you  are 
accused.  The  fact  is,  a  very  wrong  and  impro- 
per act  has  been  cornmitted  this  night ;  and, 
from  information  which  I  have  received,  I  am 
induced  to  believe  that  this  man  Williams  has 
had  some  share  in  it.  My  questions,  therefore, 
were  merely  directed  to  ascertain  where  he  is 
likely  to  be  found,  in  order  that  he  himself  may 
be  questioned.    I  most  also  speak  with  this  Mr. 
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Gibbs,  and  I  wish  you  would  call  him  down,  if 
he  is  in  the  house.'* 

*•  Lord  bless  your  reverence  I  he  is  as  drunk 
as  a  beast,'*  answered  Mrs.  Pluckrose.  *'  I 
never  saw  no  one  drunker.  However,  he's  qniet 
in  his  cups,  tbai*s  one  thing,  and  as  sound  asleep 
as  a  pig  in  a  sty." 

Dr.  Western  mused,  for  from  Morton's  infor- 
mation he  had  learned  that  Gibbs  had  discov- 
ered the  meeting  of  Williams  and  poor  Lucy 
i  Edmonds,  and  had  hoped  to  obtain  some  farther 
inteNigence  of  the  traveler.  After  a  moment's 
thought,  however,  he  continued  his  interrogation 
of  the  worthy  landlady,  saying  ••You  tell  me  this 
man  Williams  was  here  to-night.  How  lung  is 
it  since  he  left  your  house,  Mrs.  Pluckrosel" 

"It  can  hardly  be  an  hour,  sir,  I  should 
think,"  answered  the  hostess. 

*'  Which  way  did  he  got"  demanded  the  rec- 
tor. 

Mrs.  Pluckrose  put  her  finger  to  her  temple, 
as  people  do  when  their  brain  has  got  a  little  con- 
fused under  any  circumstances  of  temporary  agi- 
tation, and  they  wish  to  steady  their  thoughts, 
seeming  to  fancy  that  it  can  be  done  by  mechani- 
cal pressure.  **  Oh  dear !  now  I  remember,"  she 
exclaimed  at  length  ;  **  be  went  up  the  village, 
sir,  towards  the  hill.  He  cume  down  and  told  me 
that  Mr.  Gibbs  was  drunk,  and  that  he  wouldn't 
drink  any  more,  for  fear  he  should  be  so  too.  I 
looked  which  way  he  went,  and  he  turned  to  the 
right." 

•*  You  are  sure  ho  did  not  go  over  the  bridge  1" 
asked  Dr.  Western. 

"  He  didn't  seem  as  if  he  was  going,"  replied 
Mrs.  Pluckrose ;  •'  but  Bill,  the  ostler,  can  tell 
more,  for  he  was  standing  outside — Here,  Bill ! 
Bill !      Where's  Bill,  Betsey  1 — send  him  in." 

Bill,  however,  only  confirmed  Mrs.  Pluckrose's 
account.  In  his  estimation,  as  well  as  that  of 
many  otlicr  pi^rsmis  of  Maliington,  Jack  Wil- 
liams had  grown  somewhat  of  a  great  man 
since  he  had  returned  from  sea,  although  lie 
had  previously  been  a  very  little  one.  The 
process  of  this  transformation  is  very  easily 
explained.  It  was  brought  about  by  the  same 
means  that  affect  the  opinion  of  almost  every 
human  being,  in  regard  to  a  fellow  man, — I  say 
almost  every  human  being,  I  do  not  say  all ;  for 
there  arc  some  few — p<jrhaps  one  in  forty  or  fifty 
thousand — who  resist  such  mfiuences.  Tiie  fact 
is, that  Williams  had  come  back  with  a  good  deal 
oi  money,  whereas  he  had  gone  away  with  none. 
Conceive  what  a  vast  acce^tsion  of  good  qualities 
this  simple  fact  implied.  There  is  no  u&e  deny- 
ing it— wit,  wisdinn,  honor,  honesty,  grace,  vir- 
tue, to  nine  hundred  and  nineiy-nino  out  of  a 
thousand  of  the  human  race,  lie  in  the  small  com- 
pass of  a  purse.  A  poor  rogue,  in  the  opinion 
of  almost  every  one,  is  the  worst  of  ull  kinds  of 
rogues;  and  a  rich  rogue — Heaven  bless  li.e 
mark  !  was  there  ever  such  a  thing  heard  of? 

However,  Jack  Wilhams  came  home  with 
plenty  of  money,  and  spent  it  with  discreet  lib- 
erality. The  ostler,  therefore,  spoke  <»f  him 
reverentially,  and  called  him  Mr.  Williams, 
With  due  decorum.  He  assured  Dr.  Western 
that  Mr.  WilUams  had  gone  up  the  street  in  an 
easy  kind  of  way,  as  if  he  were  going  home. 

'•  And  where  la  Jiis  homel"  asked  Dr.  Wes- 
tern, not  yet  satisfied. 

**  Why,  you  see,  your  reYerence,"  replied  the 


ostler,  *'  he  did  use  to  lodge  at  Mother  Brownis 
uptm  the  common,  till  the  young  gentlemaa 
had  the  accident,  and  was  taken  in  there ;  but 
since  then  I  hear  he's  got  a  room  at  Pickett's, 
m  the  lane  just  opposite  Maliington  House." 

•'  Have  you  seen  Mr.  Latimer  since  his  re- 
turn V  was  Dr.  Western's  next  question. 

**0h  dear,  i)o.  sir,"  answered  the  ostler: 
"  he's  seed  nobody,  as  I  knows  of  He  is  very 
bad,  they  say." 

**  Oh  dear,  no,"  replied  Dr.  Western  ;  •*  he  is 
doing  quite  well." 

While  this  conversation  had  been  going  on 
Mrs.  Pluckrose  had  been  standing  by  the  table» 
twisting  the  corner  of  her  clean  apron  into  as 
many  curious  forms  as  a  sheet  of  writing  pa- 
per is  folded  into  by  a  certain  ingenious  gentle- 
man who  perambulates  the  streets  of  lA»ndoa, 
but  she  now  ventured  to  join  in  for  the  purpose 
of  informing  the  rector  that  Mr.  Latimer  }^d 
certainly  seen  Jack  Williams,  inasmuch  as  she 
had  seen  the  latter  in  Mr.  Goree's  shop,  pur- 
chasing some  cravats  for  him.  While  she  was 
conveying  this  important  piece  of  intelligence 
the  constable  made  his  appearance:  a  keen 
stout  man,  with  a  hawk's  nose  and  a  pair  of 
sharp  bright  eyes,  not  altogether  parallel  id  their 
direction.  The  degree  of  obliquity  which  ihej 
possessed  could  hardly  be  called  a  squint,  for  two 
straight  lines,  one  drawn  from  the  pupil  of  each, 
would  not  have  met  for  some  ten  or  twelve 
yards ;  but  nevertheless  those  two  straight 
lines  would  have  met  ultimately,  and  the  efleet 
was  a  certain  cunning  and  not  very  satisfactory 
expression,  which  conveyed  to  the  mind  of  the 
beholder,  perhaps  wrongly,  the  idea  of  a  shrewd 
but  not  very  sincere  character.  His  own  inter- 
ests, of  which  he  had  a  very  tolerable  notion, 
generally  kept  his  conduct  indeed  more  straight- 
forward than  his  look ;  and,  trusting  to  this 
tic,  Dr.  Western  and  the  other  magibtratcs  in 
the  neighborhood  generally  relied  upon  him  with 
confidence  ;  nor  had  they  ever  hitherto  had  oc- 
casion to  repent  of  so  doing.  It  is  true  Ed- 
monds, the  park-keeper,  and  the  gamekeepers  of 
the  late  Earl  of  Maliington  had  more  than  once 
complained  of  his  negligence  in  deali:ig  with 
certain  suspicious  characters;  but  Harry  Soamcs 
had  always  a  good  excuse  in  the  fact  that  noth- 
ing had  been  proved  against  the  pers(»ns  they 
grumbled  at,  and  that  before  he  could  meddle 
he  must  have  something  better  than  their  iiicrc 
suspicions  to  go  upon. 

In  the  present  instance.  Dr.  Western  com- 
municated to  him  what  had  taken  place,  di- 
rected him  to  take  two  or  three  stout  fellows 
from  the  village,  and,' without  the  loss  of  a  mo- 
ment, to  use  his  best  endeavors  for  discovcrin|^ 
where  poor  Lucy  Edmonds  had  been  taken  to. 
He  further  ordered  him,  if  successful  in  his 
search,  to  bring  her  to  the  rectory,  whatever  the 
hour  might  be,  and,  moreover,  to  apprehend 
any  one  whom  he  had  reason  to  believe  was  a 
participant  in  her  abduction  from  her  father*s 
protection,  and  to  lodge  them  in  the  cage  lor  the 
night. 

Harry  Soamcs  scratched  his  head  at  the  idea 
of  these  vigorous  measures  ;  "  Well,  your  rev- 
erence knows  best,"  ho  said,  *•  what's  law  and 
what's  not,  but  if  every  young  man  was  appre- 
hended lor  playing  the  fool  with  a  pretty  girl, 
the  cage  would  be  desperate  full,  I've  a  notion. 
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I  eaD*t  help  thinking  that  Min  Lucy's  gone  will- 
ioglj  enough,  though  joar  reverence  seems  to 
think  not.  I've  seen  young  Master  Latimer  noore 
nor  once  a-hanging  about  after  her.  She  was 
precious  fond  of  him,  too,  as  well  she  might  be 
of  such  a  young  gentleman.  Am  I  to  tal^  him 
up  if  I  find  him  with  hert" 

**  Tou  are  to  make  no  distinction  of  persons 
whatsoefer,"  replied  Dr.  Western,  not  rery  weU 
satisfied  with  his  constable^s  notions  of  morality. 
**  I  suspect,  as  you  do,  that  Mr.  Latimer  may 
hare  had  something  to  do  with  this  afiair,  and 
although  I  have  not  sufficient  proof  of  the  fact  to 
gif  e  you  a  warrant  against  him,  yet  I  will  fur- 
tUh  you  with  fhll  authority  to  act  in  the  man- 
ner I  have  directed,  and  the  responsibility  will 
rest  upon  me,  not  upon  you.  Bring  me  a  pen 
and  ink.** 

While  the  man  was  gone,  the  rector  took 
iWun  his  pocket-book  some  blank  warrants,  and 
though,  to  say  the  truth,  somewhat  puzzled  how 
to  101  them  up  in  a  ease  of  a  character  with 
which  be  was  not  accustomed  to  deal,  yet,  re- 
solTed  rather  to  run  the  risk  of  overstepping 
the  law  than  suffer  a  great  .wrong  to  be  cem- 
mttied  where  he  could  prevent  it,  he  drew  the 
warrant  in  the  best  manner  he  could  devise, 
and  plaeed  it  in  the  constable's  hands,  repeat- 
ing his  order  to  lose  no  time,  and  adding  such 
iafofrmation  as  he  thought  might  direct  him  in 
his  search. 

This  being  done  he  issued  forth  *from  the 
hm,  and,  after  gazing  up  the  street  to  see  if  Mr. 
Morton  was  yet  returning,  he  took  his  way 
home  to  the  rectory,  where  he  found  that  his 
yooDg  friend  had  not  yet  arrived.  As  may  be 
soppmed,  the  events  which  had  occurred  and 
tbe  business  in  which  he  had  been  engaged, 
had  left  a  grave  and  melancholy  shade  upon  his 
countenance  which  was  remarked  both  by  his 
sister  and  Miss  Charlton .  Each  was  somewhat 
surprised,  too,  to  see  him  return  alone ;  and 
thcNi^  Louisa  did  not  venture  to  inquire  the 
cause  of  Morton's  absence,  Mrs.  Evelyn  did. 
Her  brother's  reply,  that  he  had  gone  to  make 
some  inquiries,  and  would  soon  rejoin  them, 
satienfied  the  two  ladies  that  nothing  had  gone 
amiss  in  that  quarter ;  but  still  the  anxious  and 
thoogfatfol  look  of  the  worthy  old  clergyman, 
the  sudden  and  expectant  turn  of  his  head  when 
he  heard  the  gate  bell  ring,  and  the  unusual 
degree  of  restlessness  which  he  displayed, 
somewhat  alarmed  both  of  his  fair  companions, 
and  showeil  them  clearly  that  something  was 
wrong,  which  he  did  not  think  fit  to  exp&in. 

It  had  been  arranged  when  Mrs.  Charlton's 
carnage  had  been  sent  back,  that  Dr.  Western 
was  to  walk  up  with  Louisa  and  Mr.  Morton  to 
Manington  House,  about  ten  o'clock,  but  that 
hour  had  not  yet  arrived  when  the  sound  .of  a 
vehicle  driving  up  was  beard,  and  in  a  minute 
or  two  after,  the  rector's  servant  annopnced 
that  the  chariot  bad  come  for  Miss  Charlton. 

"Why,  we  told  them  that  we  would  walk," 
replied  Dr.  Western,  "  and  Mr.  MortQp  has  not 
yet  returned." 

«<  Mr.  Morton  is  up  at  the  house,  sir,"  an- 
swered the  man,  "  and  not  very  well,  so  Jones 
says." 

Louisa's  cheek  turned  very  pals ;  and  the 
good  clsrgjrmaa,  feeling  for  her  anxiety,  and 
Xnowiog  tnat  few  evils  are  eqpai  to  sosponse, 
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inquired  at  once,  '*  What  is  the  matter ;  did 
the  coachman  say  t" 

*<  Why,  sir,  he  told  me,"  replied  the  servant, 
who  had  not  shut  his  eyes  to  the  attachment 
between  Miss  Charlton  and  the  young  gentle-  \ 
man  of  whom  he  spoke,  *'  that  Mr.  Morton^  had 
been  knocked  down  upon  the'^nmion,  and  had 
been  helped  home  by  a  man  of  the  name  of 
Williams.  Mr.  Nethersole  had  bled  him,  and 
he  was  better,  and  begged  Jones  to  say  he  was 
not  much  hurt." 

Louisa  Charlton  had  felt  anxieties  and  ap- 
prehensions before  now.  During  the  last  year 
of  her  father's  life  she  had  had  a  daily  dread 
upon  her,  and  her  love  for  him  she  had  thought 
was  as  great  as  it  was  possible  to  be  for  any 
human  being :  but  those  sensations  were  very 
different  firom  that  which  she  felt  now.  Her 
heart  sunk  and  her  spirit  seemed  to  ask  itself 
if  this  were  the  beginning  of  a  fresh  course  of 
sorrows ;  if  the  new  path  which  she  had  opened 
for  herself,  and  which  to  the  eye  of  imagination 
and  hope  had  seemed  all  bordered  with  flowers, 
was  already  presenting  the  thorns  that  are  des- 
tined to  obstruct  sll  human  enjoyment.  She 
did  not  give  way,  indeed ;  the  paleness  of  her 
cheek  and  a  certain  apprehensi? e  look  in  her 
beautiful  eyes,  were  the  only  indications  which 
showed  to  the  two  kind  friends  who  watched 
her  how  deeply  she  felt.  But  Dr.  Western 
understood  it  all,  and,  laying  his  hand  gently 
upon  her  arm,  he  said  **  I  wiU  go  with  you,  my 
dear  child.  I  must  see  into  this  affair  myself. 
Outrages  are  becoming  somewhat  too  frequent 
here,  and  although  I  doubt  not  our  young  friend 
is  not  much  hurt,  yet  measures  roust  be  taken 
for  bringing  the  offenders  to  justice." 

On  the  way  up  to  Mallington  House,  which 
occupied  a  considerable  time  from  the  steep- 
ness of  the  hill.  Dr.  Western  spoke  cheerfully 
to  hJS  fahr  companion,  trying  to  divert  her  mind 
from  apprehensions  for  her  lover  to  any  other 
topic.  Louisa  followed  the  direction  he  gave 
to  the  conversation,  but  it  was  evident  from  her 
replies,  though  they  were  calm  and  reasonably, 
that  her  mind  was  still  busy  with  the  one  en- 
grossing subject,  and  at  length  Dr.  Western, 
returning  to  it  boldly,  took  her  hand  in  his,  say- 
ing, **  Do  not  alarm  yourself  unnecessarily,  my 
love.  Griefs  and  anxieties  are  more  or  less 
the  portion  of  every  one,  but  as  it  is  our  duty 
to  God  to  bear  them  with  resignation  when 
they  do  befall  us,  so  is  it  our  duty  to  ourselves 
not  to  hasten  them  by  anticipation  nor  increase 
them  by  apprehensions. " 

Louisa  replied  by  assuring  him  that  she 
strove  as  far  as  possible  to  keep  her  mind  easy, 
and  the  moment  after  the  carriage  drove 
through  the  gates  and  stopped  at  the  door  of 
the  house.  We  will  not  pause  to  analyse  poor 
Louisa's  feelings,  nor  to  tell  how  they  varied  at 
every  step  which  that  pretty  little  foot  set  upon 
the  stairs.  Iq  spite  of  all  good  Dr.  Western's 
exhortations— hi  spite  of  all  her  own  excellent 
resohitions — Fancy,  that  incorrigible  jade,  had 
been  playing  all  manner  of  unpleasant  tricks 
witn  her  poor  heart,  till  she  had  set  it  fluttering 
like  a  new-caught  bird ;  and  the  tormentor  went ' 
on  .till  at  the  drawing-room  door  Louisa  had 
nearly  dropped  feinting  on  the  oarpet. '  By  a 
strong  effort  of  the  mind,  however,  she  contrived 
to  regiiA  some  oonuniiid  over  herself,  and  open- 
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Ing  the  door,  went  in.  There  sat  Mrs.  Charl- 
ton at  a  table  quietly  writing  a  note,  with  an 
air  of  the  most  complete  composure  possible- 
very  pretty,  very  well  dressed,  and  very  placid  ; 
she  was  the  complete  antithesis  to  all  poor 
Ix>ui8a'8  feelings;  and  it  must  be  confessed 
that,  though  our  sweet  friend  was  the  least 
splenetic  person  in  the  world,  she  felt  almost 
provoked,  as  well  as  a  little  ashamed,  at  the 
contrast  between  her  own  agitation  and  her 
step-mother's  profound  tranquillity. 

Intense  selfishness  is  a  very  excellent  thing 
—in  some  respects— for  those  who  possess  it ; 
for  although  they  may  be  very  sensitive  upon 
the  one  central  spot,  yet,  at  every  other  point, 
where  all  the  rest  of  the  world  are  vulnerable, 
they  are  guarded  with  triple  steel.  I  wonder 
when  Lord  Bacon  wrote  bis  essay  upon  the 
wisdom  of  the  ancients,  he  did  not  show  that 
the  character  of  Achilles  was  a  mere  allegory 
of  the  blind  Greek  to  represent  a  perfectly  self- 
ish man;  for  there  cannot  be  the  slightest 
doubt  that  such  was  the  case.  Take  his  whole 
history  and  it  is  evident ;  first,  he  was  dipped 
in  Styx,  that  hellish  stream  which  rendered 
him  invulnerable  to  all  the  stings  and  arrows 
of  the  general  enemy.  There  was  but  one 
point  in  which  he  could  be  wounded,  and  that 
was  the  lowest  point  of  his  whole  frame,  his 
right  heel.  What  could  this  mean  but  that  he 
could  not  be  reached  through  the  head  or  the 
heart !  This  gave  him  very  great  advantages 
over  all  his  companions,  and  he  was  able  to 
overcome,  and  even  kill,  a  great  many  much 
better  men  than  himself;  but  still  it  did  not 
secure  him  happiness,  nor  obtain  for  him  ulti- 
mate success.  What  a  fine  moral  to  the  alle- 
gory !— and  at  length  a  Phrygian  boy,  in  a  night 
cap,  found  out  the  weak  point,  and  despatched 
him  with  a  missile ! 

However,  Mrs.  Charlton  was  a  perfect  Achil- 
les in  her  way  ;  she  was  quite  invulnerable  upon 
all  points  that  did  not  effect  herself;  and  al- 
though it  would  not  have  suited  her  purposes 
^t  all,  at  this  time,  to  have  had  Mr.  Morton 
Killed  outright,  yet  a  little  bodily  suffering  and 
even  danger  which  might  render  him  more  in- 
teresting in  Louisa's  eyes,  was  far  from  giving 
her  the  slightest  concern.  She  would  have 
gone  on  writing  her  note,  with  the  fortitude  of 
a  martyr,  if  Mr.  Nethersolc  had  been  actually 
trepanning  the  skull  of  her  guest  in  the  next 
room,  provided  she  had  been  quite  sure  he 
would  not  die  under  the  operation,  and  spoil  all 
the  schemes  she  fancied  she  had  brought  nearly 
to  perfection.  It  was  her  part,  however,  on 
the  present  occasion  to  alfect  a  considerable 
degree  of  benevolent  interest  in  Mr.  Morton's 
situation  ;  and  as  soon  as  she  beheld  Louisa, 
with  Dr.  Western  following  somewhat  more 
slowly  into  the  room,  she  laid  down  the  pen 
with  a  look  of  i*oncern,  saying,  *'  I  did  not  like 
to  shock  you,  my  love,  with  the  news ;  but  our 
poor  friend,  Mr.  Morton,  has  met  with  a  sad  acci- 
dent ;  but  do  not  afritate  yourself,  my  dear  child, 
he  is  doing  quite  w<>ll.  Oh  !  kind  Doctor  West- 
ern, I  am  glad  you  Lave  come  ;  Morton  will  be 
delighted  to  see  you.  Pray  go  up  to  him — he 
is  in  his  dressing-room ,  and  while  you  are  gone 
I  will  tell  Louisa  all  aHout  it,  for  I  know  she 
esteems  him  as  much  at  any  of  us." 
Doctor  Western  thought  more  than  he  chose 


to  say ;  but  followirt^  Mrs.  Charlton*8  sugges- 
tion, he  went  up  to  his  young  friend ;  while  the 
worthy  mistress  of  the  house  proceeded  to  re- 
late to  her  step-daughter  all  the  particulars  of 
her  lover  having  been  supported  back  to  the 
house  by  a  man  named  Williams,  wounded  and 
bleeding;  dwelling  with  somewhat  cruel  mi- 
nuteness upon  details  which  she  could  not  but 
feel  would  inflict  bitter  anguish  upon  her  audi- 
tor. 

Hearing  voices  speaking  within.  Dr.  Western- 
knocked  at  the  dressing-room  door  before  h» 
entered,  and  on  going  in  found  Morton  seated 
in  an  arm-chair  in  his  dressing-gown,  with  Afo 
Nethersole,  the  surgeon,   beside  him.     The 
young  gentleman's  face  was  pale  and  his  head  j 
had  a  bandage  round  it,  but  he  received  the  i 
worthy  clergyman  with  a  smile,  saying,  **  Hud  { 
blows  seem  somewhat  rife  in  your  neighbcN^  j 
hood,  my  dear  doctor,  but  this  will  prove  of  M  ^ 
consequence,  I  am  sure,  and  I  hope  that  Mw 
Charlton  has  not  been  alarmed." 

*'  A  good  deal,"  replied  Dr.  Western,  wfc» 
thought  fit  to  speak  guardedly  in  the  preseoei 
of  the  surgeon,  although  he  was  very  sure  thtf 
Mr.  Nethersole,  in  common  with  the  whole  vil- 
age  of  Mallington,  had  already  arranged  themI^ 
riage  of  Mr.  Morton  and  Louisa.  ''  I  dare  af, 
however,"  he  continued,  **  that  the  report  of  oar 
good  friend  here  will  remove  her  apprehensuM^ 
if  he  can,  as  I  trust,  conscientiously  tell  hff 
there  is  no  danger." 

"  I  see  none,"  replied  Mr.  Nethersole,  risinf 
at  the  doctor's  hint,  and  moving  towards  the 
door,  "  and  I  trust  in  Mr.  Morton  to  find  a  mort 
tractable  patient  than  Mr.  Latimer  has  proved.** 
**Stay  a  moment,  Mr.  Nethersole,"  said  MlCM^ 
ton,  "  I  think  that  your  knowledge  of  thecooB* 
try,  and  of  what  is  taking  place  amongst  tht 
people  round,  may  give  Dr.  Western  and  nqr* 
self  some  insight  into  the  matter  which  tout 
me  up  to  the  common  where  I  received  thiff 
blow." 

I  cannot  have  you  enter  into  any  butineit 
to-night,  sir,'*  replied  Mr.  Nethersole,  strugglinip 
between  a  certain  degree  of  curiosity  and  ft- 
sense  of  professional  duty.  '*  Perhaps  Dr. 
Western  can  explain  the  aflfair  to  me,  and  I 
dare  say  you  will  be  able  to  express  it  fully  to- 
morrow." 

Morton  whispered  a  few  words  to  Dr.  West- 
ern, who  exclaimed,  *♦  Yes,  yes,  he  will  be  able 
to  tell  us  more  than  any  one.  So  he  was  out! 
Then  it  is  clearly  as  we  thought,"  and  turniof 
to  the  surgeon,  he  informed  him  of  all  that  bad 
taken  place  in  regard  to  poor  Lucy  Edmonds, 
and  inquired  whether  anything  had  come  to  his 
knowledge  which  might  direct  them  in  their 
search  fur  her.  So  well,  however,  had  Williams 
laid  his  plans,  that  even  to  the  ears  of  Mr.  Neth- 
ersole, which  were  habitually  regaled  by  all  the 
gossip  of  the  place,  not  a  hint  had  arrived  which 
could  give  them  any  in.sight  into  the  events  ef 
that  night;  but,  relying  upon  all  the  varioos 
petty  sources  of  information  which  were  at  his 
command,  the  worthy  surgeon  promised  boklly 
to  bring  them  tidings  of  the  whole  affair  by  this 
next  morning ;  adding  at  the  same  time,  that  if 
he  received  any  Intel! igonce  previously,  wbidi 
might  serve  as  a  clue  to  the  place  where  Lucy 
had  been  taken,  he  would  immediately  comma- 
nicato  it  to  the  constable.    He  then  added  a 
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irarDing  that  ijniet  and  forbearance  from  all  ex- 
citing SQbjecte  of  conversation  were  abaolutely 
necessary  for  Mr.  Morton,  and  descended  to 
the  drawing-room  to  make  his  report  to  Mrs. 
Charlton  and  Loaisa. 

The  conversation  between  Morton  and  Dr. 
Western,  aAer  the  surgeon  had  left  them,  took 
a  sort  of  sig-zag  course  between  the  two  prin- 
cipal events  of  the  night,  sometimes  turning  to 
Mailington  Park,  sometimes  resting  upon  Mal- 
lington  common.  Into  the  assault  which  had 
been  committed  upon  the  person  of  his  young 
friend  Dr.  Western  inquired  as  a  magistrate, 
hinting  plainly  that  be  strongly  suspected  that 
the  act  bad  been  perpetrated  by  Williams  him- 
self^ who  was  notoriously  a  bad  character,  and 
who  bad  by  no  means  cleared  himself  to  the 
doctor*s  full  satisfaction  from  the  charge  of 
having  knocked  down  and  plundered  worthy 
Mr.  Gibbs. 

Morton,  however,  rejected  the  idea  at  once, 
exclaiming,  "  Oh,  no,  my  dear  sir,  that  is  quite 
out  of  the  question.  For  several  minutes  I  re- 
mained quite  stunned  and  senseless;  and 
when  I  recovered  my  recollection,  I  found 
this  very  man  ^thing  my  head  with  water, 
which  he  had  brought  up  in  bis  leather  hat.  He 
told  me  that  be  had  found  me  there  as  he  was 
walking  home,  and  had  seen  a  man  go  away 
£roai  the  spot  as  he  came  up.  Now,  I  saw  the 
■tan,  too,  who  did  it — at  least  I  can  have  no 
doabi  of  the  (act — and  he  was  much  taller  than 
this  Williams,  though  not  so  stout  and  broadly 
built." 

Dr.  Western  shook  his  head,  still  unconvin- 
ced, and  proceeded  to  inquire  into  all  the  particu- 
Jara,  asking,  amongst  other  questions,  whether 
in  this  case  as  in  that  of  Mr.  Gibbs  the  act  of 
violeooe  had  been  accompanied  by  robbery. 

*'  I  suppose  so,"  replied  Morton  ;  "  but  I 
leaUy  have  not  bad  time  to  ascertain  the  fact, 
what  with  bleeding,  bandaging,  and  one  treat- 
aaent  or  another.  The  sum  I  had  upon  me, 
howorer,  was  very  small,  and,  by  looking  in  my 
pockets,  the  fact  will  soon  be  ascertained." 

He  rose  as  he  spoke  to  examine  as  he  pro- 
posed, but  sat  down  again  immediately,  feeling 
himself  giddy ;  and  Dr.  Western  brought  him 
his  coat  and  waistcoat,  which  had  been  cast 
down  upon  a  chair.  His  watch  had  not  been 
taken,  but  his  purse  was  gone ;  and  though  he 
mere^  laughed  at  the  trifling  loss  of  money 
that  he  had  sustained,  yet,  when  he  came  to  put 
hie  hand  into  the  pocket  of  his  coat,  his  brow 
contracted,  and  a  look  of  anxiety  came  into  his 
eyes.  **My  pocket-book  is  gone,"  he  said, 
looking  at  Dr.  Western,  "  and  with  it  the  papers 
I  look,  thinking  they  might  be  necessary  in  the 
inquiry  we  were  making  this  evening." 

'*Tbat  is  unfortunate,  indeed!"  exclaimed 
the  clergyman,  •*  but  they  were  copies,  were 
they  not!" 

**  In  some  cases  the  originals,"  replied  Mor- 
ton. **  They  ntwist  be  recovered  by  some  means, 
or  we  shall  have  interminable  law  suits." 

"  They  can  be  of  no  use  to  any  one  else," 
said  Dr.  Western;  **so  that,  doubtless,  if  we 
offer  a  reward  they  will  be  restored." 

"  We  must  couple  that  offer,"  answered  Moi 
ton,  **  with  an  engagement  to  ask  no  questions 
Perhaps,  it  might  be  as  well  to  have  an  officer 
down  (rom  London.    They  are  as  much  accus- 


tomed to  negotiate  with  thieves  as  to  apprehend 
them." 

Knowing  the  great  importance  of  the  papers 
which  had  been  taken,  and  feeling  what  must 
be  the  effect  of  the  loss  upon  his  young  friend's 
mind.  Dr.  Western  did  his  best  to  persuade 
him  that  they  would  be  easily  regained ;  and 
having  succeeded  in  some  degree,  and  also  laid 
out  the  plan  of  operations  to  be  pursued  fiir 
their  recovery,  the  worthy  clergyman  left  Mop- 
ton  to  repose,  and  proceeded  to  say  a  word  or 
two  of  comfort  to  Louisa  before  he  returned  to 
the  rectory. 


CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

Thkrx  be  dark  and  fearful  things  in  life,  over 
which  it  is  well  to  throw  a  veil  deep  and  shad- 
owy as  themselves.  Acts  of  blood  and  vio- 
lence, indeed— the  coarser  and  more  deformed 
passions  having  little  attractive  in  their  aspect, 
and  few  links  of  association  with  the  mind  of 
man,  except  in  its  more  brutal  and  depraved 
state — seldom  lead  to  imitate,  or  induce  to  fol- 
low, any  but  those  who  are  already  plunged  too 
deep  in  crime  ever  to  extricate  themselves  from 
the  abyss.  But  there  be  Tices  and  acts,  to  which 
the  descent,  however  wide,  is  so  easy,  from 
passions  legitimate  (and  ennobling  even)  when 
restrained  to  proper  limits,  that  many  may  be 
tempted  to  run  down  the  declivily  to  gather  the 
poisonous  flowers  at  its  foot,  if  their  gaudy 
colors  be  flaunted  to  the  eye,  or  their  t^leful 
odors  brought  too  near  the  sense. 

We  left  Alfred  Latimer  albne  in  the  cottage 
with  Lucy  Edmonds,  not  quite  an  hour  after 
sunset.  It  was  near  midnight  when  the  door 
closed  behind  him,  and  he  took  his  way,  with 
a  hurried  and  irregular  step,  over  the  moor. 
He  watched  not  the  clouds  rushing  across  the 
sky ;  he  marked  not  the  light  of  the  declining 
moon  while  it  played  as  if  in  living  sport— over 
bush  and  tree,  and  green  grass  and  yellow  road, 
and  deep  pit  and  glistening  pool  —  with  the 
shadows  that  swept  by ;  hut  with  his  eyea  fixed 
upon  the  ground,  and  his  hand  thrust  into  his 
bosom,  on  he  went,  without  pause,  till  he  came 
within  sight  of  the  cottage  where  he  had  been 
carried  after  the  accident  which  had  befallen 
the  chaise.  There  for  an  instant  he  stopped, 
put  his  hand  to  his  head,  and  thought.  As  he 
did  so,  he  looked  towards  the  low  building  and 
saw  the  door  partly  opened,  so  that  the  light 
streamed  out  for  a  moment,  and  then  closed 
again  quickly,  as  if  some  one  were  watching — 
perhaps  for  his  coming.  He  went  on  again 
quickly,  and  entered. 

.  There  was  but  out)  person  in  the  little  room ; 
apd  that  was  the  man  Williams,  who  was 
seated  gloomily  at  the  table,  with  a  candle  be- 
side him,  smoking  a  short  pipe. 

'*  Ah !  youWe  come  back  at  last,"  he  said 
abruptly  ;  **  this  is  all  very  wrong,  Mr.  Latimer 
—I  know  what  you  will  say ;  but  it*s  all  non- 
sense. If  she's  to  stay  there  the  night  alone, 
it  is  no  matter  whether  it  be  an  hour  or  two 
longer  or  not.  However,  here  are  other  things 
to  think  of.  The  matters  blown  all  over  the 
place ;  and  there  have  been  people  up  here 
seeking  you,  so  it*s  fixed  upon  you.  They  have 
been  up  at  my  house,  too,  but  I  was  not  fool 
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enough  to  be  out  of  the  way ;  and  Soames,  the 
oonstable,  and  half  a  dozen  others,  have  been 
beating  about  for  you  as  if  you  were  a  cock 
pheasant  under  a  hollybush.*' 

"Who  came  up  herel"  demanded  Alfred 
Latimer,  not  a  little  alarmed  and  annoyed  at 
what  he  heard,  »*What  the  devil  has  the 
constable  to  do  with  it  t  Who  can  stop  me 
fhnn  taking  the  girl  if  she  is  willing  to  go  with 
iher* 

•»  The  magistrates  say  they  can,"  ^answered 
Williams,  **and  they  have  issued  a  warrant 
against  you,  but  Soames  is  in  no  great  hurry  in 
executing  it ;  for  he  is  not  particularly  fond  of 
Master  Edmonds,  and  chuckled  over  his  daugh- 
ter having  gone  off,  as  if  it  were  fine  fun.  So 
you*ve  got  till  to-morrow  morning  to  get  poor 
Lucy  away  into  another  county  tUl  you  can  be 
married,  and  that  matter  set  all  right." 

Alfred  Latimer  made  no  reply,  but  looked 
down  upon  the  table  and  twisted  some  white 
ashes  which  had  fallen  from  his  companion's 
pipe  into  a  heap  between  his  finger  and  thumb. 

*»  As  to  who  was  seeking  you  up  here,"  con- 
tinued Williams,  after  a  moment's  pause,  **  it 
was  the  gentleman  who  is  staying  at  your 
mother's ;  and  that  old  idiot,  Mother  Brown, 
was  fool  enough  to  tell  him  you  were  out.. 
Then  her  son,  a  greater  fool  still,  chose  to 
make  the  matter  worse  by  knocking  him  down 
on  the  common  with  a  great  stone  as  big  as 
your  head.  I  found  him  stunned  and  bleeding, 
and  took  him  home  very  queer,  so  there  will 
be  a  fine  work  about  it  you  may  be  sure,  and 
Td  advise  you  to  get  out  of  the  county  for  a 
time  as  soon  as  you  can." 

•*  I  will— I  will,"  answered  Alfred  Latimer, 
who  saw  all  the  difficulties  that  these  compli- 
cations were  likely  to  plunge  him  into.  "I 
can't  go  to-night,  for  Lucy  must  have  some 
rest,  and  I  must  get  a  chaise  or  something  to 
take  us." 

*•  That  is  soon  got,"  replied  Williams.  "  but 
you  can  stop  till  day-bKak  and  then  be  ofi*. 
Turn  in  fur  a  few  hours  and  take  some  sleep ; 
and  about  four  1*11  walk  over  to  Long  Sutton 
and  bring  a  chaise  for  you  while  you  go  and 
tell  poor  Lucy  Edmonds  to  get  ready." 

*'  But  are  you  sure  to  wake  by  that  time  V 
asked  Alfred  Latimer.  I  know  if  my  head  is 
once  laid  down  I  shall  not  open  an  eye  for 
many  an  hour." 

"You  have  never  been  at  sea,"  answered 
Williams ;  *•  if  you  show  a  bold  heart,  and  carry 
out  what  we  were  talking  of,  you'll  soon  be  like 
me.  I  never  sleep  above  four  hours  at  a  lime 
and  seldom  that.  I  could  not  for  my  life,  Mr. 
Latimer,  go  on  a  minute  beyond  the  hour  of  ray 
watch  ;  so  do  not  be  afraid,  I'll  wake  you." 

Ailer  a  few  words  more,  Alfred  Latimer  Y^- 
tired  to  the  inner  chamber  and  lay  down  in  his 
clothes,  but  his  expectations  of  sleeping  soundly 
were  not  verified.  WTielher  it  was  fatigue,  or 
agitation,  or  the  consciousness  of  guilt  that 
kept  him  waking,  matters  little ;  but  he  tossed 
from  side  to  side  for  well  nigh  an  hour  without 
closing  an  eye,  and  during  that  time  his  thoughts 
turned  more  than  once  to  the  words  which 
,  Williams  Jiad  spoken — '•  if  you  show  a  bold 
heart  and  carry  out  what  we  were  talking  of" 
— and  the  vnld  and  dangerous  schemes  which 
the  other  bad  instilled  into  his  mind  preaented 


themselves  to  his  imagination  decked  out  in  all 
the  splendid  colors  of  excitement  and  adven- 
ture. Yes,  he  thought,  he  would  carry  out 
what  had  been  proposed ;  he  would  quit  his 
native  land,  and  on  some  fair  foreign  short 
live  a  free  and  unrestrained  life  of  pleasure 
and  of  enterprise.  Why  should  he  stay  where 
be  was  1  His  noble  race  disowned  him  for  no 
fault  of  his ;  bis  mother  grudged  him  the  piti- 
ful supply  necessary  to  the  enjoyment  of  life; 
his  little  patrimony  was  already  deeply  dipped 
in  debt.  There  were  no  prospecte,  no  hopes 
before  him — ^he  never  thought  of  honest  indas- 
try  and  energetic  exertion — and  he  would  go 
afar,  taking  Lucy  with  him,  to  share  his  bold 
free  life.  Then  came  the  question  of,  shoold 
he  marry  herl  He  had  not  yet  got  the  length 
of  answering  boldly.  No;  but  he  resolved  to 
think  about  it  further ;  and  that  was  qnfte 
enough  to  prove  that  the  scoundrel  was  in  M 
possession  of  his  heart.  When  a  man  OQoe 
asks  himself  if  he  shall  keep  a  promiae,  be 
may  tremble  for  his  honor;  but  if  he  takes 
time  to  consider,  he  may  write  himself  down  a 
villain  fl-om  that  hour. 

Sleep  at  length  came,  and  when  ft  did  it  was 
profound.  He  fancied  that  he  had  not  closed 
his  eyes  more  than  a  minute  when  WiHiamt 
shook  him  by  the  shoulder,  and  told  him  to 
rise,  for  it  was  four  o'clock.  It  was  as  dark  as 
the  grave — ^the  fnoon'had  gone  down,  the  sky 
was  cloudy,  and  not  the  least  glimmeringof  dawn 
was  yet  to  be  discerned.  It  is  wonderfiil  how 
external  things  give  a  color  to  the  feelings  of 
the  heart.  Alfred  Latimer  fek  the  bold  wild 
schemes  which  he  had  been  indulging,  chilled 
and  dimmed  by  the  gloomy  aspect  of  all  around 
him ;  but  after  a  few  moments'  conrersatioft 
with  Williams,  he  set  off  for  the  cottage  where 
he  had  lefl  Lucy,  while  his  companion  walked 
away  in  the  direction  of  a  neighboring  villag* 
in  which  was  an  inn  that  let  post-horses. 

Slowly  and  thoughtfully — if  that  can  be  called 
thought  which  was  but  a  confused  and  rambling 
concatenation  of  fancies,  memories,  and  por- 
poses — Alfred  Latimer  walked  on  in  the  dark* 
ness,  internally  cursing  his  own  folly  in  not  hav- 
ing returned  at  once  to  Mother  Brown's  cot- 
tage, as  soon  as  Lucy  bad  been  carried  away, 
and  pouring  out  still  more  bitter  imprecations 
upon  the  man  Brown  for  his  attack  upon  Mor- 
ton ;  though  he  did  not  fail,  at  the  same  tune» 
with  the  rage  that  all  vicious  men  feel  towards 
any  one  who  endeavors  to  thwart  or  ezpoao 
them,  to  comment  upon  what  he  termed  Mr. 
Morton's  impertinence,  in  endeavoring  to  as- 
certain where  he  had  passed  the  night.  "  What 
business  is  it  of  his  t"  he  asked  himself,  '<  a 
poor,  pitiful  devil — what  right  has  he  to  med- 
dle with  my  affairs  ?  If  he  interferes  any  more, 
I  will  make  him  repent  it" 

Nor  must  it  be  supposed  for  one  moment  that 
Mr.  Latimer's  indignation  at  Tom  Brown  origi- 
nated in  any  feeling  for  Morton,  or  that  he  felt 
grieved  that  a  gentleman  from  whom  he  had 
received  more  than  one  proof  of  kindness  had* 
been  injured.  Not  in  the  least.  That  was 
not  a  part  of  the  young  gentleman's  character ; 
his  selfishness  was  not  less  than  bis  fair  mother's, 
though  it  assumed  a  different  form.  Mortoa 
might  have  had  his  brains  knocked  out,  with- 
oat  calling  for  any  other  obaervation   &ocb 
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AMted  Latimer  than  ^  Poor  devil !"  or  some 
ttuog  tantamoant.  Bat  Brown's  yiolence  he 
saw  might  lead  to  a  good  deal  of  noise  and  in- 
TestigatioD.  His  conduot»  his  companions,  his 
schemes,  might  all  be  exposed,  and  some  ef 
bis  purposes  thwarted;  and,  therefore^>ut 
from  that  cause  alone~be  would  willingly  have 
ifiilicted  upon  Brown  even  a  more  severe  chas- 
tisement than  his  offence  merited. 

As  he  walked  on,  the  darkness  somewhat 
diminished ;  not  that  even  the  faint  streaks  of 
coming  daj  could  be  at  first  seen  in  the  east, 
tet  there  was  a  sort  of  gray  light  began  to 
steal  through  the  blackness  of  night ;  and  when 
he  reached  the  bank  which  sheltered  the  cottage, 
he  oouM  see  a  golden  gleam  coming  on  some  of 
the  clouds  at  the  horizon's  edge.  He  paused 
and  looked  at  it  as  it  extended,  like  the  first 
flimmehng  of  heavenly  light  upon  a  long  dark- 
ened mind.  He  looked  up  at  the  cottage,  too, 
as  the  dawn  began  to  display  its  closed  shut- 
ters and  rustic  porch,  covered  with  climbing 
plants.  It  all  looked  peaceful  and  calm.  There 
JB  DO  heart  without  some  softer  point,  where 
some  efiec^  may  not  be  produced  for  good ;  and 
aa  he  stood  and  gaied  while  the  light  spread  rosy 
over  bead,  he  thought  of  her  within,  and  her 
young  gentleness,  with  feelings  of  tenderness— 
aJmoet  of  compassion.  Some  sensations  of 
compunction  came,  over  htm,  and  he  murmered, 
•*  Well,  I  will  marry  her  as  I  promised." 

Tbeii  he  gaxed  at  the  cottage  again,  and 
paaoed  a  wtule  before  be  knocked,  saying,  "  I 
dare  say  she  is  asleep  !*' 

He  liule  keew  Lucy  Edmonds,  to  think  that 
she  could  sleep. 

At  length  he  walked  up  to  the  poroh,  ^nd 
knocked  with  bis  hand,  having  told  her  to  look 
the  door,  when  he  lea  her  the  night  before. 
But  there  was  no  answer,  and  turning  the 
faaodJe  to  shake  it,  so  as  to  rouse  her,  he  found 
the  door  open,  and  went  in.  Lucy  was  kneel- 
iag  beside  her  bed,  exactly  in  the  same  guise 
ss  the  night  before,  with  her  head  and  arms 
resting  on  the  bed  clothes,  and  her  face  buried 
in  then.  The  heaving  of  her  frame  showed 
that  she  was  still  weeping ;  and  Alfred  Latimer 
raised  her  up  and  strove  to  comfort  her.  The 
first  words  he  spoke  were  the  best  that  he  could 
have  chosen  for  that  purpose,  though  they  were 
simply  suggested  by  the  circumstances  of  the 
moakeot.  "  Come,  Lucy,  come  !"  be  said,  **  do 
Bot  go  on  crying ;  but  prepare  to  come  away 
with  me  immiediately,  for  the  people  have  found 
out  all,  and  we  must  be  off  into  another  county 
directly,  or  they  will  take  you  away,  and  stop 
cor  marriage.  Once  we  are  married,  you  know, 
they  have  no  power  over  you." 

"  Oh  that  we  were !"  cried  Lucy  Edmonds, 
drying  her  tears ;  **  but  how  can  we  go  V* 

**  I  have  sent  for  a  chaise,  dear  girl,"  replied 
her  lover.  **  Hark  !  I  think  I  hear  it  coming. 
Get  ready — there's  a  love." 

**  1  will  be  ready  in  a  moment,"  answered 
Lacy  -,  **  I  will  but  wash  my  eyes." 

**  1  will  go  out,  and  see  if  that  be  it,"  said 
Alfred  Latimer ;  and  walking  into  the  road  he 
took  a  step  or  two  up  the  little  declivity,  where, 
aa  soon  as  bis  bead  was  above  the  slope,  he 
anw  the  chaise  coming  down  at  great  speed,  with 
some  one  inside. 

I  has  cone  with  it,"  said  the  yoong 


gentleman.  '*  I  am  glad  of  that,  for  I  must  tell 
him  to  lo6k  out,  and  let  me  know  what  is  going 
on ;"  and  thus  thinking,  be  turned  back,  and 
entered  the  little  passage  of  the  house. 

The  chaise  drove  up  at  the  same  time,  but 
the  voice  of  Williams  saying  to  some  one, 
"  Well,  sir,  we  don't  go  any  farther.  Now, 
you  must  walk  straight  on ;  and  then,  the  first 
turning  on  the  led  brings  you  to  Mallington," 
caused  Alfred  Latimer  to  look  round,  when  to 
his  surprise  he  beheld  the  face  of  Captain  Tank- 
erville. 


CHAPTER  XXXVII. 

Thk  sight  of  Captain  Tankerville's  face  was, 
at  that  particular  moment  and  place,  by  no 
means  agreeable  to  Alfred  Latimer.  He  re- 
membered instantaneously  a  promise  which  he 
bad  made  and  not  fulfilled,  regarding  a  certain 
sum  of  fifty  pounds  which  it  was  not  very  pleas- 
ant for  biro  to  part  with  ;  and  he  would  willing- 
ly have  retreated  into  the  house,  but  he  was  not 
quick  enough  to  escape  the  shrewd  eyes  of  bis 
former  fellow  prisoner,  who  at  once  replied  to 
the  directions  given  to  him  by  Jack  Williams, 
saying  '*  I  have  no  need  to  go  to  \^alJington,  for 
the  person  I  came  to  seek  I  see  is  here." 

There  was  a  sort  of  sneering  bitterness  in 
his  tone  which  inliated  the  dready  excited 
feelings  of  Alfred  Latimer ;  and,  giving  up  the 
plan  which  the  first  impulse  led  him  to  pursue, 
he  advanced  at  once,  saying,  in  a  cold  tone,  **  I 
presume  you  mean  me.  Captain  Tankerville ; 
but  I  am  too  busy  at  present  to  hold  much  con- 
versation with  you." 

**  Our  conversation  need  be  very  short,  Mr. 
Latimer,"  replied  Tankerville,  walking  up  to 
him  ;  **  I  come  to  ask  if  you  remember  having 
promised  me  a  loan  of  fifty  pounds,  which  you 
went  away  without  having  performed  ;  and  if 
you  are  ready  and  willing  to  perform  it  now  ?" 

'*  And  what  if  I  say  no  ?"  asked  Alfred  Lati- 
mer, put  upon  his  mettle  by  the  presence  of 
Williams,  as  well  as  by  the  tone  which  the 
other  assumed.  **  I  am  not  a  man  to  be  bullied. 
Captain  Tankerville ;  so  I  again  ask,  what  if  I 
say  not" 

*'  Why,  then  all  I  can  say  for  you  is  that  you 
are  a  pitiful  scoundrel,  and  that  you  are  scarcely 
worth  the  borsewbipping-  which  I  shall  give 
you." 

**  Huab,  bush !"  cried  WiUiams ;  "  if  the  mat- 
ter's to  take  such  a  course  as  that,  we  had  better 
move  further  off  upon  the  common.  It  doesn't 
do  to  talk  of  such  things  with  a  lady  near." 

Alfred  Latimer  nodded  bis  bead,  and  pointed 
to  Tankerville  to  go  on  up  the  path,  which  after 
a  moment's  consideration  he  did.  The  young 
gentlen^an  followed,  with  a  look  towards  the 
house,  and  Jack  Williams  strode  on  by  bis  side, 
saying,  in  a  whisper,  "  You  should  keep  your 
promise,  at  all  events,  Mr.  Latimer." 

"  I  would  if  he  bad  spoken  civilly,"  replied 
the  other,  **  but  I  won't  be  bullied  by  him  or  any 
man." 

"That's  all  right,  that's  all  right,"  replied 
Williains,  •'  l^t  yet  you  ahould  find  aona  way 
of  keeping  your  promise,  loo." 

Alfred  Latimer  dU  net  answer  for  a  moment 
or  two ;  but  then  he  pot  his  hand  in  hia  pookit 
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and  drew  out  his  pocketbook,  saying  "  I'll  tell 
you  what  PU  do,  Williams ;  Til  give  you  the 
fifty  pounds,  and  then  you  can  let  him  have  it, 
whatever  comes  of  it,  for  hang  me,  if  be  talks 
in  this  way,  if  I  don't  bare  a  shot  at  him.*' 

"That's  the  way  you  gentlemen  settle  these 
things,"  replied  Williams,  with  a  grim  smile, 
**  and  perhaps  it's  as  good  a  way  as  any  other. 
But  here  we  are  out  of  sight  of  the  cottage,  and 
80  you  can  have  it  out  with  him ;  I'll  see  to 
this,"  he  continued,  taking  three  notes,  which 
the  young  gentleman  banded  to  him,  **  and  now 
you  can  talk  to  him  with  a  cool  face." 

By  this  time  Captain  TankerviUe  had  baited 
at  about  fifty  paces  before  them,  and  the  other 
two  joined  him  without  delay,  Alfred  Latimer 
walking  up  to  him  with  that  firm  and  decided 
sort  of  air  which  ik  not  without  its  efifect  upon 
bullies  of  all  kinds. 

**  You  talked  of  horsewhipping  roe,  Captain 
TankerviUe,"  he  said ;  *'  that  is  ail  nonsense, 
for,  in  the  first  place,  you  have  not  got  a  horse- 
whip with  you ;  and  in  the  next,  that  is  a  game 
that  two  can  play  at ;  but  if  yon  think  I  have 
done  yon  any  wrong,  I  am  quite  ready  to  settle 
the  affair  with  you,  as  gentlemen  usually  do." 

"  When  and  where  t"  asked  the  captain,  with 
a  sneer  upon  his  lip.  "  You  are  what  our  good 
bailiffs  used  to  call  a  slippery  customer." 

*'  Here,  this  minute,"  replied  Latimer,  stung 
to  the  quick ;  "  here,  I  say." 

'*  Ah !  that's  only  because  you  think  I  have 
not  the  means  of  taking  you  at  your  word  ;  but 
I'll  show  you  that  you  are  mistaken,"  was 
Tankerville's  reply ;  and,  putting  his  hands 
into  his  pockets,  he  drew  forth  his  duelling  pis- 
tols, and  laid  them  down  upon  the  turf,  togeth- 
er with  a  powder  flask  and  some  balls.  **  You 
thought  to  get  rid  of  me  in  that  way,  did  you  t 
You  know  well  enough  I  never  miss  my 
mark." 

'♦  I've  heard  you  say  so,"  replied  the  young 
gentleman,  glaring  upon  him  with  eyes  in  which 
there  was  much  anger  indeed,  but  no  terror, 
for  he  was  now  roused  to  a  pitch  of  daring 
which  even  the  thought  of  death  could  not  cool ; 
and  as  he  spoke  he  drew  forth  his  pocket-hand- 
kerchief, and  twisted  it  round  like  a  rope. 
'•  There's  one  way,  Captain  TankerviUe,"  he 
continued,  "  of  making  all  shots  equal,  and  en- 
suring fair  pUiy.  So,  you  load  one  of  the  pis- 
tols and  I  wUl  load  the  other ;  after  which  you 
shaU  take  one  end  of  this  handkerchief  and  I 
the  other ;  for  if  you  kiU  me,  I'U  be  hanged  if 
you  shaU  kiU  any  one  else.  Jack  Williams  here 
shaU  give  the  word ;  and  if  either  of  us  fires 
before  the  time,  he  wiU  both  bear  witness  and 
secure  him." 

"  That's  the  right  sort,  sir,"  cried  Williams 
with  a  laugh.  But  Captain  TankerviUe  did  not 
seem  to  reUsh  the  proposal ;  and  crossing  his 
arms  upon  his  hreast,  without  any  motion  to 
take  up  either  of  the  pistols  he  had  laid  down, 
he  stood  gazing,  with  a  frowning  brow,  at  his 
opponent,  as  if  considering  what  he  should  re- 
ply. 

"  I  did  not  come  here  to  commit  murder,"  he 
said  at  length,  *'or  to  be  murdered." 

"  What !"  cried  WiUiams,  **  a  man  who  never 
misses  his  mark  does  not  come  down  to  com- 
mit murder.  Pooh,  nonseise.  Will  you  fight 
him  orer  the  handkerchief  or  not  1" 


"What's  that  to  yonl"  exclaimed  Tanker- 
viUe. No,IwiUnot;  but  stUII  say  he's  played 
me  a  very  shabby  trick." 

"You  shan't  say  that  any  longer,"  replied 
WUIiams,  doubling  up  the  notes  and  holding 
them  out  towards  him.  "  There's  the  money, 
it  is  not  for  that  he  stands,  but  of  course  he 
would  not  be  browbeat  by  a  buUy,  and  you  ar© 
no  better,  and  mayhap  a  bit  of  a  coward  too. 
There,  there's  no  use  of  saying  any  more.  We 
have  had  your  anWer,  and  can't  wait  palaver- 
ing ;  but  remember,  if  you  don't  pay  him  within 
two  months  I'U  find  you  out  and  break  everj 
bone  in  your  skin,  if  he  doesn't.". 

There  is  a  great  difference,  especiaUy  with  a 
good  marksman  not  very  scrupulous  as  to  tak 
ing  little  advantages,  between  a  long  shot  at 
from  eight  to  twelve  paces,  with  an  inexperi- 
enced opponent,  and  the  very  nnpleasant  alter- 
native of  the  two  ends  of  a  pocket  handkerchief. 
Captain  TankerviUe  felt  it  fully,  and  did  not  ataU 
approve  of  the  latter.  Now,  he  was  not  by  any 
means,  as  Jack  WiUiams  suspected,  a  coward : 
but  there  are  few  men  who  would  not  a  great 
deal  rather  avoid  certain  death,  even  with  the 
consolation  of  taking  an  enemy  out  of  the  world 
along  with  them.  Captain  TankerviUe,  how- 
ever, did  not  in  any  degree  look  upon  Alfred 
Latimer  as  an  enemy ;  nor  did  he  at  all  want 
his  life :  he  only  wanted  his  money ;  and  when 
that  was  offered  him,  although  he  did  not  at 
all  like  the  tone  which  Latimer  himself  used, 
nor  that  which  WUIiams  thought  fit  to  employ, 
yet  he  did  not  consider  it  worth  while  to  lose 
a  certain  number  of  years,  which  he  calculated 
upon  passing  pleasantly,  in  order  to  do  away 
the  disagreeable  impression  their  scorn  produ- 
ced. He  was  a  man  of  very  nice  calculations, 
and  having  summed  up  aU  the  pros  and  cons  > 
in  his  head,  he  took  the  money  proffered ;  but  in 
order  to  get  rid  as  far  as  possible  of  the  appear- 
ance of  sneaking,  as  schoolbojrs  would  caU  it,  he 
exclaimed  "  Why  the  devU,  Latimer,  did  you 
not  let  me  have  the  money  at  first  1  I  am  sore 
I  always  wished  to  behave  very  friendly  to- 
wards you  ;  and  if  you  had  but  said  ^  civU  word 
we  should  have  had  no  quarrel  at  aU." 

Alfred  Latimer  turned  upon  his  heel,  saying 
with  a  somewhat  contemptuous  look,  "Yoo 
came  down  here  to  buUy,  but  you  mistook  yom 
man ;  and  you  wiU  now  recoUect  that  what  I 
wiU  do  because  I  have  promised  it,  or  when  I 
am  asked  civilly,  I  won't  do  for  big  words  or 
angry  looks,"  and  without  waiting  for  any 
farther  reply,  he  walked  away  with  Jack  Wil- 
liams, leaving  TankerviUe  to  pick  up  the  pistols 
and  powder-flask,  and  stomach  the  disagree- 
able points  of  his  situation  as  best  he  might 

He  remained  gazing  after  them  for  a  minute 
or  two  with  an  angry  face ;  and  then  with  a 
toss  of  the  head,  placed  the  implements  of 
destruction  in  his  pocket,  muttering  "Well 
perhaps  I  may  pay  you  all  I  owe  you  some  of 
these  days." 

With  this  satisfactory  anticipation,  which 
gives  comfort  to  many  a  disappomted  black- 
guard in  this  world,  Captain  TankerviUe  walked 
slowly  over  the  moor,  but  he  had  also  a  sUU 
more  substantial  source  of  consolation  for  any 
mortification  he  might  have  suffered  in  the 
sum  of  fifty  pounds  which  his  pocket  contaioed, 
and  oat  of  which  he  proposea  to  obtain  aocBft 
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tbirty  or  forty  pleasant  days ;  for  it  nerer  in  the 
^tightest  degree  entered  into  his  mind  to  apply 
even  a  part  of  it  to  the  satisfaction  of  those 
ereditors  with  whom  he  had  just  been  enabled 
to  enter  into  an  arran|ement,  as  it  is  termed » 
by  their  discovering  somewhat  too  late,  in- 
deed — that,  though  they  might  keep  him  in 
prison  to  all  .eternity,  they  would  never  be  a 
bit  nearer  the  receipt  of  their  money.  He  had 
promiaed  them  very  magnificently,  that  if  they 
withdrew  the  detainers  against  him,  and  he 
couM  get  a  ship,  he  would  make  over  to  them 
two-thirds  of  his  pay ;  and  they  had  swallowed, 
or  seemed  to  swallow,  the  bait,  and,  rather 
than  plunge  into  any  further  law  expenses 
against  him,  bad  agreed  to  his  proposal. 

While  this  scoundrel,  one  of  the  many  whom 
we  have  bad  occasion  to  introduce  into  this 
work — and  we  beg  the  reader  to  remark  that 
tbey  were  all  very  different  scoundrels  one 
from  the  other :  Alfred  Latimer,  Jack  Williams, 
Bill  Maltby,  and  the  others,  all  being  distinct 
Tarieties  of  that  wide-extended  genus— was 
thus  pondering  and  walking  on,  his  two  late 
eompanions  proceeded  towards  the  cottage, 
Alfred  Latimer  having  risen  immensely  in  the 
estimation  of  Mr.  Williams  by  the  tvents 
which  bad  just  taken  place.  Williams,  indeed, 
said  to  himself,  ^  I  thought  he  would  come  out 
90  if  he  bad  a  chance  ;"  but  Alfred  Latimer  had 
risen  in  his  own  estimation,  too,  though  not  in 
the  best  possible  way.  He  had  neither  thought 
Dor  known  that  his  resolution  and  vigor  would 
go  so  far.  He  had  dreamt  wild  dreams,  indeed, 
of  boM  and  daring  actions ;  but  they  had  all 
wanted  confirmation,  and  now  they  had  it.  He 
bad  been  tried ;  bis  courage  had  been  found 
equal  to  the  occasion  ;  and  he  had  taken  his 
place  as  one  who  would  shrink  from  nothing 
that  passion  or  necessity  required.  Instead, 
however,  of  the  firmness  in  right  and  virtue 
wliieb  such  a  consciousness  might  have  be- 
stowed, it  gave  him  nothing  but  an  impetus  in 
the  ooorse  of  evil  which  he  was  already  follow- 
ia^.  There  are  two  paths  before  every  man, 
the  right  and  the  wrong  one ;  and  every  fresh 
power  of  mind  or  body  that  he  acquires  or  dis- 
ooirers  but  hurries  him  on,  at  eveiy  step  farth- 
er and  farther  from  the  one  he  has  not  choseh. 
Well  for  those  who  make  their  first  choice 
wisely. 

^WbOe,  with  a  firm  and  confident  step,  how- 
ever, be  was  walking  on  towards  the  cottage, 
with  some  portion  of  the  excitement  under 
which  he  had  lately  acted  still  coloring  his 
cheek  and  flashing  in  his  eye,  Jack  Williams, 
of  an  naen  in  the  world,  thought  fit  to  read  him 
a  lesson  in  his  own  peculiar  code  of  morality. 
**  That  was  excellently  done,  Mr.  Latimer."  he 
said ;  *'  no  one  could  have  done  it  better ;  but  you 
would  not  have  been  able  to  do  it  half  as  well, 
unless  you  had  made  up  your  mind  to  keep  your 
pfomlse  to  the  vagabond.  With  that  off  your 
mind,  you  ran  alongside  of  iiim  like  a  schooner 
with  the  black  jack  flying,  and  be  was  glad 
enough  to  sheer  oflT;  but  if  you  had  known  that 
you  intended  to  break  your  word,  you  would 
have  crept  up  like  a  dirty  lugger  that  takes  half 
an  boor  to  reef  her  sails.  Always  keep  a  prom- 
ise, for  a  man  can  stand  anything  with  his  heart 
fi^e." 

**  Ay,  I  always  intended  to  keep  it,"  answered 
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Alfred  Latimer ;  "  but  it  bad  slipped  my  mem« 
ory." 

"  Never  let  that  slip,"  rephed  Jack  Willianw ; 
"always  look  sharp  after  word  given.  The 
devil  might  have  been  a  sailor  if  he  had  but 
looked  ak>ft — but  it  was  all  very  well  done  to- 
gether; first,  you  kept  your  word — which  is 
right  to  man  or  woman — and  that  without  being 
bullied  into  it,  and  then  you  showed  the  buUy 
in  his  true  colors." 

By  this  time  they  were  at  the  door  of  the 
cottage,  and  there  Alfred  Latimer  paused  for 
an  instant  in  thought,  which  did  not  seem  the 
most  pleasant,  notwithstanding  all  the  com- 
mendations he  had  received ;  but  there  was 
one  part  of  those  very  commendations  not  the 
most  agreeable  to  him ;  for  when  he  had  said 
that  he  always  intended  to  keep  his  promise  to 
Captain  TankerviUe  he  had  spoken  an  untruth. 
The  fifty  pounds  was  too  great  a  diminution  of 
his  small  store  to  be  parted  with  willingly; 
and  he  did  not  feel  at  all  obliged  to  his  com- 
panion for  having  handed  over  his  money  to 
his  adversary  so  readily.  Men,  however,  are 
in  general — I  might,  indeed,  say  always — will- 
ing to  assume  the  qualities  imputed  to  them. 
It  is  one  of  the  minor  forms  of  that  want  of 
mental  courage  by  which  we  are  continuallv 
led  to  actions  that  we  never  contemplated ;  and, 
unwilling  to  show  Williams  that  he  was  at 
heart  difierent  from  that  which  the  other  thought 
fit  to  suppose  him,  AJfred  Latimer  mused  over 
what  was  to  be  done  to  supply  the  defiojency  in 
his  purse,  but  made  no  comment  aloud. 

When  he  entered  the  little  parlor  he  found 
Lucy  seated  at  the  table  ready  to  set  out,  but 
with  her  eyes  full  of  apprehension,  for  she 
had  heard  angry  wprds  without.  She  asked 
some  questions  of  her  lover  in  a  low  tone,  to 
which  he  answered  briefly,  almost  sharply,  that 
he  would  tell  her  as  they  went,  for  they  had 
no  time  to  stay ;  and  taking  her  by  the  hand 
he  led  her  to  the  chaise,  spoke  a  few  words  to 
Williams  in  regard  to  their  future  proceedings, 
and  then  directed  the  postboy  where  to  drive. 


CHAPTER  XXX  Vni. 

A  WEEK  passed  over  at  Mallington  in  events 
which  may  require  some  mention,  but  no  very 
long  detail.  Gossip  and  scandal,  tittle-tattle 
and  surmise,  had  ample  room  to  disport  them- 
selves in  the  affair  of  Lucy  Edmonds  and  Al- 
fred Latimer ;  nor  were  the  marvel-mongers 
less  satisfied  with  the  pleasant  little  occurrences 
of  Mr.  Morton  having  been  knocked  down  so 
shortly  after  the  knocking  down  of  Mr.  Gibbs. 
It  was  all  very  delightful,  in  fact ;  and  if  one 
could  have  looked  into  the  hearts  of  half  the 
people  in  half  the  hou.ses  in  Mallington,  it  would 
have  been  found  that  as  much  comfort  and 
amusement  was  derived  from  these  two  disas- 
ters as  from  a  grand  festival  or  a  race  ball.  It 
might,  perhaps,  have  enhanced  the  delight  of 
many  persons  in  the  place  if  Mr.  Morton  had 
condescended  to  be'  dangerously  ill  for  a  month 
afterwards,  or  to  die  of  a  brain  fever,  brought 
on  by  the  blow  ho  had  received ;  but  he  was  ob- 
stinate, and  would  do  nothing  of  the  kind.  On ; 
the  contrary,  though  Mr.  Nethersole  insisted 
upon  his  remaining  in  the  house  for  three  day8,| 
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yet  Morton,  who  Mi  himself  quite  well,  sub- 
mitted with  reluctsDce  ;  on  thQ  fourth  day  went 
out  with  Mrs.  Charlton  and  Louisa  in  the  car- 
riage ;  andonthefiAh  was  walking  about  as  usual. 

Nothing  could  be  kinder  than  Mrs.  Charlton 
was  during  the  whole  period  of  his  convales- 
cence ;  nothiogcouldbemoretenderorconsider- 
ate  fqr  all  his  feelings.  The  house  was  kept  as 
quiet  as  possible  ;  no  parties  took  place ;  she 
assigned  him  as  his  own  particular  abode  the 
small  back-drawingroom,  which  looked  down  the 
hill ;  she  was  with  him  for  several  hours  eyery 
day ;  and,  when  she  was  not,  she  invariably 
sent  Louisa  to  amuse  him  and  keep  him  from 
being  dull.  She  was,  in  &ct,  wonderfully  con- 
siderate, both  as  a  step-mother  and  as  a  friend. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  Morton  and  Louisa 
availed  themselves  of  her  kindness  to  the  ut- 
most, and  that  they  were  very,  very  happy  to- 
gether, though  Mrs.  Charlton*s  conduct  some- 
what puzzled  them  both.  However,  they  did 
not  give  themselves  much  concern  about  it ; 
bat,  remembering  the  old  adage  sf  carpe  diem^ 
they  made  the  most  of  the  present  moment ; 
and  every  hour  saw  their  love  increasing  and 
their  confidence  in  each  other  and  in  their  fu- 
ture happiness  augmenting. 

It  is  a  pleasure  and  a  relief  to  the  mind  to 
quit  the  society  of  scamps,  swindlers,  and 
blackguards,  and  to  come  back  to  the  amiable 
and  the  good  ;  nor  are  we  slightly  tempted  to 
remain  with  Louisa  and  her  lover,  to  dwell  upon 
their  conversations,  to  relate  their  words  and 
thoughts,  and  to  speak  of  all  that  passed  between 
them,  even  at  the  risk  of  being  accused  of 
insipidity,  but  that  other  events  greatly  affecting 
them  in  the  end,  call  for  notice  at  our  hands. 
Before  proceeding  to  touch,  upon  those  events, 
however,  it  may  be  needful  to  tell  how  Mrs. 
Charlton  bore  the  absence  of  her  respectable 
son ;  and  the  strong  suspicions  which  she,  as 
well  as  everybody  else,  was  forced  to  entertain 
regarding  his  abdu6tion  of  Lucy  Edmonds.  She 
was  a  woman  of  great  fortitude,  and  on  no 
occasion  of  her  life  did  she  display  that  virtue 
more  conspicuously  than  at  present.  When 
the  news  was  brought  to  her  that  Alfred  had 
left  the  cottage,  and  that  there  was  every  rea- 
son to  believe  he  had  taken  Lucy  Edmonds  with 
him,  her  cheek  did  flush  a  little,  her  eye  did 
flash  ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  if  her  son 
had  been  at  hand  she  would  have  given  him  a 
box  on  the  ear ;  but  she  very  soon  recovered 
her  serenity,  and  took  rather  a  dolorous  and 
lamentable  tone  with  good  Dr.  Western  (who 
broke  the  intelligence  to  her  as  tenderly  as  pos- 
sible), grieved  over  the  depravity  of  the  world, 
moralised  upon  the  sorrows  which  children 
bring  upon  parents,  and  shed  a  tear  or  two 
over  the  incorrigible  vice  of  her  own  offspring. 
Nevertheless,  with  the  truest  philosophy,  she 
soon  became  reconciled  to  that  which  she 
could  not  change,  said  a  few  discouraging 
words  in  regard  to  the  pursuit  of  her  fugitive  son 
aid  heir,  and  before  night,  seemed  to  have  for- 
lEotten  the  burden  of  her  sorrows,  so  cheerfully 
did  she  bear  them. 

To  Morton,  indeed,  she  spoke  a  few  w^ords 
in  regard  to  Latimer's  conduct,  expressing  great 
regret  that  he  behaved  so  unworthily ;  but  de- 
clared that  she  thought  it  would  be  unwise  to 
«eek  for  him,  and  (broe  Lucy  away,  as  it  was 


very  evident  from  what  Dr.  Western  said  that 
Edmonds  would  never  receive  his  daughter 
again,  and,  her  character  of  course  being  ruined, 
she  would  have  no  resource  but  a  course  evea 
more  vicious  than  that  ^hich  she  was  already 
pursuing. 

In  this  very  pliilosophical  view  of  the  questios 
Morton  did  not  altogether  agrcQ;  but  he  re- 
served what  he  had  to  say  upon. the  subject  for 
worthy  Dr.  Western,  whose  opinions  he  knev 
were  likely  to  agree  more  with  his  own.  la 
the  meantime,  however,  two  events  occurred 
affecting  himself  which  must  be  noticed,  it 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other  were  altogether 
without  their  effect,  insignificant  as  one  of  theft 
might  seem. 

A  large  packet  arrived  at  the  inn  from  Lon- 
don bearing  his  address ;  and  being  sent  to  the 
house  it  remained  for  some  time  upon  tht 
drawing-room  table,  under  the  eyes  of  Mrs. 
Charlton.  She  gazed  at  it  with  much  curi- 
osity ;  she  would  have  given  a  great  deal  \o 
have  seen  the  contents.  Who  knows  how  lar 
the  irritating  passion  would  have  carried  her, 
if  it  had  not  been  for  all  the  obstacles  that  Uif 
in  the  way.  But  the  packet  was  guarded  with 
double  and  triple  folds  of  thick  brown  paper, 
equal  in  the  eye  of  law  and  decency  to  tripls 
gates  of  steel.  There  was,  moreover,  tba 
strong  string  which  boys  call  lay  cord,  and 
every  knot  was  scaled.  Brown  paper,  string, 
and  seals  are  dangerous  things  to  meddle  witL 
Unlike  the  worthy  independent  electors  of 
towns  and  boroughs  in  our  purest  of  all  purs 
representative  systems,  they  almost  uniformly 
bear  witness  of  the  (act  whenever  they  are 
tampered  with ;  and  Mrs.  Charlton,  knowing 
the  danger  of  such  a  proceeding,  judiciously  re- 
frained. 

Virtue  had  its  reward,  for  no  sooner  did  Mr. 
Morton  enter  the  room  than,  as  if  he  could 
divine  what  had  been  passing  in  her  mind  and 
wished  to  gratify  laudable  curiosity,  he  took 
out  a  penknife,  begged  Mrs.  Charlton's  pardoa 
for  investigating  the  contents  of  the  packeC» 
and  cut  the  string  in  a  most  wasteful  and  ex- 
travagant manner,  displaying  to  her  eyes  as  be 
unfolded  the  covers  what  seemed  nearly  a  ream 
of  large-sized  drawing-paper,  a  vast  number  of 
Brookmnn  and  Langdon's  black  lead  pencils, 
and  sundry  small  cakes  of  water  colors.  It 
seemed,  in  short,  as  if  he  had  made  op  his 
mind  to  teach  nil  Mallington  to  draw ;  but, 
strange  to  say,  nothing  could  bo  more  satislae- 
tory  to  Mrs.  Charlton  than  the  sight — not  (hat 
she  had  the  slightest  intention  of  taking  lessons 
herself,  but  simply  because  it  confirmed  her 
belief  that  Mr.  Morton  was  exactly  the  sort  of 
gentleman. she  wanted. 

The  other  incident  to  which  we  have  alluded 
was  the  arrival  of  a  visitor  to  Mr.  Morton  from 
the  great  city  of  London.  Exactly  two  days 
after  his  misadventure  on  the  common,  and 
about  half  an  hour  aAcr  the  arrival  of  the  coack 
at  Mallington,  some  one  rang  at  the  bell  of 
Mallington  House.  It  will  be  recollected  thai 
at  this  time  Morton  had  not  yet  been  out  since 
the  accident,  and  he  was  in^thc  little  drawhif- 
room  we  have  mentioned,  'sitting  with  Mm. 
Charlton  and  Louisa,  when  one  of  the  scrrants 
announced  that  somebody  wanted  to  see  htm. 

Morton  naturally  inquired  what  sort  of  a  per- 
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mh  it  was,  and  the  man  replied,  "  A  queer- 
iooking  sort  of  gentleouiD,  sir,  with  knee 
bfeeches  and  white  stoekingB.'* 

"  Pray,  let  him  come  up,"  said  Morton ;  "  or, 
perhaps,  not  to  disturb  you,  Mrs.  Charlton,  it 
will  be  better  to  send  him  to  my  dressing- 
room." 

Bat  the  lady  would  not  hear  of  such  a  thin^, 
sayiof  that  she  and  Louisa  would  go  into  the 
otlMT  drawing-room,  that  Mr.  Morton  might 
speak  with  the  Tisttor. 

That  Tisitor,  however,  had  to  pass  through  the 
dumber  to  which  she  betook  herself  before  he 
iMohedthe  one  id  which  Mr.  Morton  remained, 
sad  eonaequently  the  lady  of  the  mansion  had 
a  full  opportunity  of  seeing  his  somewhat  re- 
BaikaUe  -person.  He  was  a  man  of  five  feet 
tenor  eleven  in  height,  and  yet,  strange  to  say, 
he  looked  short,  for  his  breadth  was  out  of  pro- 
portioo  to  his  lepgth.  What  was  the  girth  of  his 
sboolders  we  cannot  take  upon  ourselres  to 
ssy,  and  his  chest  seemed  to  have  been  mo- 
deled by  nature  irom  the  form  of  a  bull.  His 
thighs,  legs,  and  arms,  were  all  strong  and 
muscular,  and  the  calves  of  his  legs,  though 
the  ankles  irere  fine  and  small,  fooked  perfect- 
ij  Golosaal  in  the  white  cotton  stockings.  As 
i  he  fancied  that  the  eye  of  the  beholder  could 
not  take  him  all  in  at  once  with  sufficient  ac- 
curacy, he  had  divided  the  superficies  of  his 
person  into  separate  compartments,  as  the  ge- 
ognpliers  mark  out  the  diflerent  conntries  on  a 
map  by  distinct  colors.  His  back,  shoulders, 
and  arms  were  clothed  in  dark  blue,  bis  chest 
ad  stomach  a  little  befow  the  waist  were  bright 
ycttow,  hill  abdomen  and  thighs,  including  the 
knees,  were  drab,  and  the  legs  down  to  the 
shoes^  as  we  have  before  said,  were  white. 
His  head,  too,  was  a  remarkable  head ;  the 
fofvliead  by  no  means  an  anintellectual  one, 
with  the  observing  faculties  very  strongly  de- 
veloped, and  combativ^ness,  destructiveness, 
secretiveness,  as  the  phrenologist  call  certain 
kvoipB  at  the  back  and  sides  of  the  head,  to- 
gether with  the  organs  attributed  to  many  ao- 
otber  animal  impulse,  were  wonderfully  large 
a»d  protuberant.  The  head  altogether,  how- 
ever, was  not  very  hu^ge,  hot  it  had  a  square 
stem  character  about  it,  and  the  face,  though 
the  features  were  not  bad,  had  a  look  of  shrewd 
daraig  cunning  as  its  habitual  expression. 

The  instant  he  followed  the  servant  into  the 
leofD— though  the  man  said  'Uhis  way,  sir," 
and  walked  on  towards  the  opposite  door — Mr. 
]lnrton*s  visitor  stopped  for  an  instant,  bowed 
to  the  two  ladies,  and  then,  in  a  moment,  bis 
eyes  wandered  over  everything  that  the  chamber 
contained.  The  glance  was  as  rapid  as  light. 
but  yet  you  could  not  help  feeling  that  it  mark- 
ed everything  with  an  accuracy  very  peculiar. 
One  saw  that  it  was  not  a  general  sweep,  but 
that  it  went  round  by  pulses,  as  it  were,  stop> 
ping  at  everything  for  the  millionth  part  of  a 
seeond,  and  then  on  again,  from  table  to  chair, 
from  chair  to  china  vase,  from  china  vase  to 
fire-screen,  from  fire-screen  to  picture,  from 
pjotore  to  piano,  from  piano  to  music-stand, 
Irom  music-stand  to  windows,  from  windows 
to  curtains,  from  enrtains  to  doors,  and  so  on 
to  the  very  handles  and  key- holes  of  the  locks. 
It  was  a  glance  quite  equal  to  Lord  Burleigh's 
rttnke  of  the  head,  and  as  soon  over,  for  on  he 
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walked  immediately,  and  followed  the  aer- 
vant  to  Mr.  Morton's  presence.  » 

"What  a  strange-looking  creature,'*  said 
Mrs.  Charlton,  to  her  step-daughter,  as  soon  as 
the  man  had  passed  through  the  room.  *'I 
hope  he  is  not  one  of  Morton's  friends;  for 
though  you  know  I  care  little  about  rank,  yet 
^od  manners  must  be  joined^with  acquaintan- 
ces and  connections  at  least  respectable." 

Louisa  only  smiled,  perfectly  certain  that 
whatever  the  man  might  want  with  her  lover, 
or  her  lover  with  him,  there  was  nothing  ^de- 
serving the  name  of  friendship  between  them. 

So,  indeed,  it  proved,  for  on  the  visitor's  en- 
trance Mr.  Morton  gaaed  at  him  as  a  stranger, 
and  he,  on  his  part,  began  the  conversation  by 
inquiring,  in  very  good  language,  whether  he 
had  the  honor  of  addressing  Mr.  Morton.  Til^ 
young  gentleman  replied  in  the  affirmative  ^ 
and  the  other  immediately  went  on  to  say^ 
'*  Well,  sir,  my  name  is  Prior;  ^nd  I  was  sent 
down  by  Sir  Richard  to  speak  with  you  concern- 
ing your  pocket-book,  according  to  your  desire." 

**  Oh,  from  Bow-street  V  exclaimed  Morton, 
"  I  did  not  expect  you  so  soon.  Pray  take  a^ 
seat,  and  I  will  explain  the  whole  matter  to 
you." 

Prior,  the  officer,  according  to  this  invitation^ 
seated  himself  on  one  of  the  drawing-room 
chairs,  holding  his  bat  over  his  knees,  and  his 
body  a  little  l^nt  forward,  and  in  that  attitude 
received  from  Mr.  Morton  a  clear  and  distinct, 
though  succinct,  account  of  the  attack  made 
upon  him  on  the  common,  and  the  loss  of  his 
pocket-book.  He  uttered  not  a  word  while  the 
particulars  were  related ;  he  asked  not  a  ques- 
tion, but,  like  a  skiUful  physician.  Buffered  the 
patient  to  state  his  own  case  before  he  com- 
menced his  interrogatory.  In  the  present  in- 
stance, indeed,  the  mind  of  the  narrator  was  of 
that  peculiar  cast  which  brings  easily  and,  as 
it  were,  naturally  into  one  focus  all  the  princi- 
pal points  of  any  question  it  has  to  deal  with, 
and,  therefore,  at  the  end  of  the  tale  the  officer 
had  very  few  inquiries  to  make. 

'*  He  was  a  taller  man,  I  think  you  say,  sir,'* 
was  his  first  question,  "than  the  man  who 
brought  you  Imme  1" 

"  Decidedly,"  replied  Morton ;  "  if  the  person 
who  strudc  me  with  the  stone  was  the  same 
that  I  saw  by  the  edge  of  the  pit." 

**  Can  you  give  a  guess  how  long  you  might 
lie  there!"  asked  Prior. 

**  It  couM  not  have  been  many  minutes,"  an 
swered  the  young  gentleman,  **  for  as  I  reached 
the  top  of  the  hill  in  going,  I  heard  Mallington 
Clock  strike  nine ;  the  distance  from  that  spot 
to  the  cottage  is  about  a  mile,  and  ^hen  I 
came  into  the  hall  of  this  house  with  Williams, 
the  hall  clock  was  marking  twenty  minutes  to 
ten." 

"  He  must  have  been  very  near  then,  sir,** 
rejoined  Prior,  **  when  the  blow  was  given."  * 

"That  is  true,  certainly,"  replied  Morton; 
but  yet  that  does  not  prove  that  he  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  it,  or  even  saw  it  done." 

"  No,  sir ;  but.  as  Sir  Richard  would  sa^,  it 
is  a  suspicious  circumstance  in  the  case  of  a 
man  of  bad  character."  was  Prior's  reply ;  and, 
after  a  moment's  thought,  he  went  on  to  say» 
"  Well !  there  is  no  telling  as  yet,  hut  I  will  go- 
nad make  inouiries.    I  know  one  young  fellow 
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•down  here  of  the  name  of  Maltby ;.  and  though 
Hd  is  not  likely  to  tell  anything  he  knows,  yet 
one  sometimes  gets  a  hint  by  finding  out  what 
it  is  that  folks  wish  to  conceal.  However,  I 
must  have  you  tell  me  in  the  first  place,  sir, 
what  it  is  you  want — the  man  or  the  pocket- 
hook.  I  think  I  shall  have  no  difficulty  in  nab- 
bing the  one  or  getting *back  the  other;  but  I 
doubt  that  I  shall  be  able  to  manage  both." 

*'  Oh,  the  pocket-book,  by  all  means,  if  it  can 
be  obtained  with  all  its  contents,"  answered 
Morton.  *'  Indeed  I  have  already  ordered  bills 
to  be  struck  ofT,  offering  a  reward  for  the  re- 
<wvery,  and  promising  to  ask  no  questions ;  but 
the  lazy  fellow  of  a  printer  has  not  done 
them  yet." 

"  So  much  the  better,  sir,"  replied  Prior, 
"  don't  you  think  of  sticking  them  up.  Leave 
the  matter  to  me.  If  you  will  give  a  reward 
and  ask  no  questions,  we'll  soon  get  the  pocket- 
book  back,  never  fear." 

**  The  reward  I  proposed  to  oflbr  was  fifly 
pounds,"  rejoined  Morton ;  "  and  I  shall  be  well 
inclined  to  bestow  on  you,  Mr.  Prior,  the  same 
Bum  if  you  recover  the  papers  for  me." 

"  Thank  you,  sir ;  quite  sufficient,"  replied 
the  officer ;  **  you  may  look  upon  the  matter  as 
done,  if  they  have  not  tindered  the  stuff— I 
mean  burnt  the  papers.  First  we  must  find  out 
who  has  got  the  book,  and  then  we  must  tame 
him  a  little.  It  may  be  Williams  himself— it 
may  be  some  other ;  and  now  I  think  of  it,  as  I 
got  off  the  coach  I  saw  Captain  TankerviUe 
walking  along  with  a  slickery  doll  from  Lon- 
don." 

"With  a  what?"  exclaimed  Morton  in  much 
surprise.  "  Oh !  what  I  call  a  slickery  doll, 
air,"  replied  Prior  laughiitg ;  *•  that  means  an 
over-dressed  bad  woman,  and  I  ahoiyd  not  won- 
der if  there  was  a  whole  gang  of  *em  down  do- 
ing business  in  different  ways — cracksmen,  and 
smashers,  and  prigs,  and  all.  However,  I'll 
look  to  that  afterwards ;  the  pocket-^ok's  the 
first  thing,  and  TU  just  go  and  Establish  myself 
at  th6  Bi^ipes,  to  see  what's  going  forward  ; 
And,  by  your  leave,  PU  bring  you  up  a  report, 
•  sir,  perhaps  to-night." 

"  Do,  do,  Mr.  Prior,"  answered  Morton  ;  "  I 
should  like  to  hear  the  steps  you  take  as  you  go 
on.  Good  evening  to  you,"  and  he  walked 
alter  him  to  the  door. 

**  In  the  name  of  fortune,  Mr.  Morton,"  ex- 
claimed Mrs.  Charlton,  as  soon  as  Prior  was 
gone  ;  ''  who  is  that  odd-looking  man  1" 

**  Only  a  Bow-street  officer,  my  dear  madam," 
replied  Morton ;  *•  you  know  I  lost  my  purse 
and  my  pocket-book  when  I  was  knocked  down 
on  the  common  ;  and  I  thought  it  expedient  t« 
send  to  London  to  see  what  could  be  done  for 
their  recovery." 

**  Indeed  !"  said  Mrs.  Charlton,  and  there  the 
conversation  dropped. 


CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

The  movements  of  Mr.  Morton  were  very 
mysterious  to  the  good  people  of  Mallington. 
They  did  not  watch  him.  Oh  no ! — they  would 
not  have  demeaned  themselves  to  any  such  pit- 
iful practices  in  regard  to  any  person,  much  less 
towarda  a  poor  pitiful  painter,  though  he  was 


taken  notice  of  by  the  gentlefolks,  and  held  his 
head  so  high.  But  Miss  Mathilda  Martin  could 
not  help  observing  that  though  painters  might, 
perhaps,  sketch  by  day,  yet  she  could  not  see 
how  they  could  sketch  by  night.  That  was, 
she  thought,  quite  out  of  the  question  ;  and  yet 
Mr.  Morton  was  more  than  once  seen  walking 
pp  to  Mallington  Park  after  sunset.  Sometimes, 
too,  he  did  it  very  slily,  as  Miss  Mathilda  ob- 
served ;  for  twice,  instead  of  walking  straight- 
forward down  through  the  town,  like  a  man,  he 
went  by  the  back  lanes. 

Mr.  Crump,  who  was  one  day  in  the  shop 
while  her  observations  were  going  on — for  she 
was  one  of  those  who  did  not  at  all  wish  to  con- 
ceal her  opinions  of  other  people — ventured  to 
hint  that  perhaps  Mr.  Morton  might  have  wish- 
ed to  call  upon  Dr.  Western  in  his  way,  as  the 
doctor  was  so  fond  of  him.  But  Miss  Mathilda* 
who  had  a  touch  of  the  spitfire  in  her  disposi- 
tion, immediately  proceeded  in  the  most  ap- 
proved fashion  to  neutralise  Mr.  Crump's  de- 
fence of  the  young  gentleman,  by  impating 
personal  motives  for  the  unwonted  candor  he 
showed. 

"  Ah !  you  say  that,  Mr.  Crump,"  she  re- 
plied, *'  because  he's  always  buying  things  at 
your  shop." 

**  He  always  pays  for  them  ready  money, 
however,"  said  Mr.  Crump. 

**  Well,  we  may  some  day  see  the  end  of 
that,",  exclaimed  Miss  Martin,  coming  to  her 
sister's  rescue.  "There  was  that  Mrs.  Lati* 
mer,  when  first  she  came  she  nmst  pay  ready 
money  for  everything,  too  ;  and  yet  I  know  thai 
when  thsit  old  fool  Chariton  took  up  with  bert 
and  made  her  his  wife,  she  had  not  a  five-pound 
note  to  bless  herself  with  ;  and  now  that  she  ia 
his  widow,  and  got  a  largo  jointure,  she  is  ia 
debt  to  every  person  in  the  place,  and  I  fancy 
in  London  too,  if  we  knew  all  " 

"  I  don't  sec  why  she  should  be  so  taken  with 
Mr.  Morton,"  said  Mr.  Crump,  **  if  he  isn't  e 
man  of  fortune ;  for  she's  very  fond  of  great 
people." 

**  Pooh,  nonsense !"  replied  Miss  Mathilda. 
"  Birds  of  a  feather  flock  together,  Mr.  Crump : 
and,  if  all  tales  be  true,  her  own  father  was  just 
such  another  as  this  Mr.  Morton :  a  dashing 
impudent  artist,  or  musie  master,  or  something 
of  that  kind,  giving  himself  all  the  airsof  a  gen- 
tleman born,  till  he  booked  in  the  Honorable 
Mr.  Latimer  to  marry  his  daughter ;  and  now 
this  fellow  is  just  playing  the  same  game  to 
marry  poor  Miss  Louisa.  I  should  like  to  spoil 
the  job  for  them  very  much  ;  for  I  can't  a-bear 
to  see  a  nice,  pretty  genteel  young  woman,  of 
six  or  seven  thousand  a  year,  throw  herself 
away  on  such  a  fellow  as  that." 

''Well,  it's  no  business  of  mine,"  said  Miaa 
Martin  senior ;  "  but  I  can't  help  wondering  what 
makes  him  go  down  so  oden  to  the  park.  I 
thought  at  one  time  it  was  after  pretty  Lucy 
Edmonds  he  went,  but  now  that  she's  turned 
harlot,  and  gone  away  with  that  young  scimp 
Latimer,  that  can't  be  the  object." 

'*  I  should  not  wonder  if  he  went  poaching 
the  game,"  said  Miss  Mathilda.  **  Edmonds 
complains  very  much  that  there's  continu- 
ally some  depredation  committed;  and  per« 
haps  that's  where  all  his  ready  money 
from." 
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**Pooh,  noDsense  V'  said  Mr.  Crump,  who  did 
not  seem  to  haTe  learned  in  Mallington  that  ma- 
lignity aooma  all  the  bounds  of  probability,  and 
is  not  checked  by  gross  absurdity  itself. 

**Pooh,  nonsense!*'  cried  Miss  Mathilda. 
"  Ton  think  yourself  Very  wise,  Mr.  Crump ;  but 
jOQ  do  not  know  half  the  things  that  go  on  in  the 
world,  I  can  tell  you.  I  once  saw  as  handsome 
and  genteel  a  young  man,  and  as  well  dressed, 
too,  as  ever  you  saw  in  your  life,  hanged  for 
highway  robbery.  Sister  and  I  paid  one  pound 
eleren  and  sixpence  for  a  window,  and  saw  him 
MM  j^ia  as  I  see  you.  He  was  dressed  in  a 
suit  of  fine  black,  bran  new,  with  a  white  broad- 
hemmed  cravat  and  weepers  on,  and  he  had  got 
a  -crape  hat-band  round  his  hat,  as  if  he  was 
going  to  his  own  funeral,  poor  young  man. 
Quite  a  gentleman,  I  assure  you.  This  Mr. 
Morton  is  nothing  to  him.  Pooh,  nonsense,  in- 
deed ! — ^If  it  isn't  poaching,  it's  something  a 
great  deal  worse,  I  dare  say.  I  know  he  has 
aent  three  or  four  large  packaged  up  to  London 
hy  the  stage-coach,  and  no  one  knows  what 
was  in  tttem.  I  think  the  magistrate  should  be 
informed  that  he  is  always  hanging  about  the 
park." 

•«  You  had  better  tell  Dr.  Western,"  said  Mr. 
Crump.     "  There  he  goes  down  the  hill." 

**  Pooh  I  D^.  Western's  no  better  than  an  old 
woman,"  said  Miss  Mathilda.  '*No,  if  I  tell 
anybody — and  Pre  a  great  mind  to— it  shall  be 
Mr.  Middleton.  He's  something  like  a  magis- 
trate." 

**I  think  we  get  nothing  but  odd  people, 
whom  nobedy  knows,"  sai^  Miss  Martin,  who 
bad  got  a  little  tired  of  the  subject  of  Mr.  Mor- 
ton, and  was  less  staunch  upon  the  scent  of  a 
scaadaJ  of  any  kind  than  her  sister,  though  the 
older  dog  of  the  two—**  there's  that  man,  now, 
down  at  the  Bagpipes." 

"  What,  Gibbs  1"  said  Mr.  Crump. 

**  Gibbs !  no,"  replied  Miss  Martin ;  "  though 
Oibbs  and  he  are  a  good  deal  about  together, 
too.  I  mean  that  great  heaYy,  odd-looking  man, 
with  the  low-crowned  hat." 

**  Meo  say  he's  a  Bow-street  officer,"  replied 
Mr.  Cramp ;  **  but  I  dare  say  they  know  little 
aboQt  it,  for  I  cannot  say  I  had  it  from  the  best 
authority." 

**  If  he  is.  Pll  warrant  he's  come  down  to 
look  after  this  fellow  Morton,"  observed  Miss 
Mathikla. 

"  Pve  seen  him  twice  walk  up  as  if  he  were 
going  towards  Mallington  House,"  added  Miss 
Martin ;  '*  perhaps  it  was  to  watch  what  this 
Mortoe  was  about  there." 

**  Ah  !  he'll  be  caught  some  of  these  days," 
rejoined  her  sister,  '*  if  he  does  not  make  haste 
to  marry  Miss  Charlton,  for  gold  is  a  salve  for 
an  sores,  they  say ;  but  if  he  does  marry  her, 
her  guardians  are  greater  fools  than  I  think 
them,  and  Mrs.  Charlton's  what  I  always 
thought  her." 

**  And  what^s  that.  Miss  Mathilda  1"  said  Mr. 
Cmmp. 

••  That's  nothing  to  nohody.  Crump,"  replied 
the  fair  lady.  **  I  know  better  than  to  speak 
oat,  whatever  I  think.    So,  go  along  with  you." 

And  Mr.  Crump  did  go ;  but  the  conversation 
in  which  he  had  taken  part,  was  only  a  speci- 
men of  that  which  was  held  in  various  ohtoles 
in  Mallington.    There  were  in  the  place,  indeed, 


two  factions — a  Morton  ^J  an  anti-Morton 
faction— but  it  is  sad  to  say,  notwithstanding  all 
Mr.  Morton's  many  good  qualities — and  they 
were  conspicuous  ones — the  anti-Morton  faction 
was  by  far  the  strongest.  This  may  and  ought 
to  be  accounted  for ;  but  the  facts  were  these : 
All  those  whom  he  dealt  largely  with  were  hie 
partisans ;  but  as  Mr.  Morton  was  a  single  man, 
keeping  up  no  great  establishment,  the  number 
with  whom  he  dealt  largely  was  not  great.  The 
body  of  the  rest  of  the  townsfolks  hated  him  for 
two  very  sufficient  reasons — ^first,  because  he 
did  not  deal  with  them,  and,  secondly,  because 
they  knew  nothing  about  him,  and  would  have 
liked  to  know  something  about'  him.  He  acted 
as  a  continual  blister  upon  their  curiosity ;  and 
all  reasonable  men  hate  a  blister,  wherever  it  is 
applied.  Thus,  Mr.  Nethersole  spoke  with  pro- 
found respect  of  Mr.  Morton,  thought  him  a  veiy 
distinguished  man,  evidently  of  very  high  breed- 
ing and  great  talents.  This  was  because  he  had 
bandaged  his  head,  bled  him,  and  sent  him  six- 
teen draughts  and  three  boxes  of  piUs,  for  all  of 
which  he  had  been  handsomely  remunerated. 
The  lawyer,  on  the  eontrary,  ventured  to  sneer 
at  Mr.  Morton,  talked  about  men  of  straw, 
shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  said  people  would 
see  what  would  come  of  it,  which,  for  a  very 
discreet  and  silent  man.  was  going  somewhat  far. 
But  the  reason  was  that  Mr.  Morton  had  never 
during  his  residence  in  Mallington  employed  half 
a  skin  of  par<;hment  or  three  inches  of  red  tape. 
Happily,  however,  the  means  were  always  in 
Morton's  reach  for  wiping  away  such  enmitiee 
whenever  he  liked  it ;  and,  if  the  real  and  very 
truth  roust  be  told,  he  cared  nothing  about  them  ; 
but  one  day  in  the  course  of  the  week  of  which 
we  have  been  talking,  he  extinguished  at  one 
blow  the  animosity  of  the  worthy  *'  Solicitor, 
dec."  It  so  happened  that  as  he  was  walking 
up  the  street,  after  a  call  at  Dr.  Western's,  he 
turned  sharp  in  at  the  office  door,  and  asked  one 
of  the  clerks  if  Mr.  Skinner  was  at  home.  The 
clerk  replied  in  the  affirmative,  and  instantly 
descending  from  the  perilous  height  on  which 
he  was  perched,  he  opened  a  painted  doer  which 
led  into  a  room  behind — the  green  door  was 
hooKed  back — and  announced  to  Mr.  Skinner, 
who  was  writing  letters  within,  that  **  the  gen- 
tleman" wanted  to  see  him.  New  it  would 
seem  from  the  clerk's  expression,  and  from  Mr^ 
Skinner's  immediately  comprehending  what  it 
was  he  meant,  that  there  was  only  one  gentle- 
man in  all  Mallington — at  least,  in  their  opinion. 
However,  out  came  Mr.  Skinner  immediately, 
with  spectacles  on  his  long  and  somewhat  fox- 
like nose,  down  which  they  slipped  very  nearly 
to  the  apex — as  very  well  they  might,  consider- 
ing the  steepness  of  the  declivity— and  with  a 
profound  bow  he  ushered  his  Visitor  into  the  in- 
terior of  his  temple,  where  the  clerks  could  hear 
a  few  murmured  words,  but  could  not  discover 
their  import.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  le^ 
ser  of  the  two  might,  in  the  long  run,  have  been 
tempted  to  put  his  ear  to  the  door ;  but  just  as 
he  had  got  one  leg  off  the  stool  for  that  pun^ese, 
Mr.  Skinner  himself  appeared,  drew  to  the  green 
door,  fastened  it  within,  and  shut  to  the  wooden 
one.  All  communication  was  now  cut  off;  they 
might  fret  their  hearts  to  bow-strings,  or  to  fid- 
dle-strings either,  without  discovering  a  word 
of  what  passed;  but  the  result  was  that  the. 
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young  sentleman  remained  with  the  elderly 
lawyer  lor  nearly  an  hour,  and  at  the  end  of  that 
time  Mr.  Skinner  showed  him  out  with  the  most 
profound  deference  and  humility.  Not  a  word 
passed  in  regard  to  the  subject  of  their  inter- 
course— not  a  single  syllable,  though  Mr.  Skinner 
sat  up  that  night  till  iialf-past  twelve,  writing 
ieiiers  and  papers  with  bis  own  hand,  and  ever 
uUer  declared  that  Mr.  Morton  was  indeed  a 
very  gentlemanly  man,  and  evidently  a  person 
of  distinction.  His  conversion,  however,  had 
1)0  effect  upon  the  rest  of  the  citizens.  Though 
his  opinion  was  of  value — though  he  was  not  a 
man  to  be  done,  cheated,  taken  in,  deceived,  or 
imposed  upon,  yet  the  great  bulk  of  the  good 
people  of  Mallington  remained  obdurate  in  their 
infidelity,  and,  headed  by  the  Misses  Martin, 
seemed  only  the  more  acerb  and  virulent  from 
the  loss  of  the  co-operation  of  Mr.  Skinner. 

That  very  night  there  was  a  little  party  of 
four  assembled  to  take  tea  at  Miss  Martin's ; 
and  how  they  did  enjoy  themselves !  If  Mr. 
Morton  had  been  a  haunch  of  venison,  he  could 
not  have  supplied  them  with  more  delicate  food. 
They  cut  him  up,  and  carved  at  him,  and  hewed 
him  into  all  manner  of  shapes.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Dixon — between  whom  and  the  Misses  Martin 
once  raged  the  most  deadly  enmity — had  now 
found  favor  with  the  two  spinsters,  and  having 
amassed  a  little  money,  acquired  a  considerable 
fund  of  gossip,  and  increased  in  spleen  as  they 
grew  old,  were  quite  of  the  Martin  coterie. 
They  were  their  two  co-operators  on  the  present 
occasion,  especially  Mrs.  Dixon,  who  was  a  tall, 
large-boned,  gaunt  woman,  with  the  frame  of  a 
life-guardsman,  and  the  face  of  a  hyena.  Her 
character  was  a  very  determined  one ;  she  had  no 
fears,  no  scruples ;  she  herself  declared  that  she 
always  spoke  out  what  she  thought ;  and,  to  do 
her  but  justice,  she  did  that  and  more,  whenever 
the  reputation  of  another  human  creature  was 
concerned.  She  boldly  pronounced  Mr.  Morton 
to  be  no  more  than  a  swindler ;  and  when  the 
junior  Miss  Martin  communicated  to  her  all  her 
own  ^doubts  and  suspicions  regarding  that  gen- 
tleman, and  the  excellent  pounds  upon  which 
they  were  founded,  Mrs.  Dixon  replied  "  Well, 
Mathilda,  if  I  were  you  and  possessed  all  the  in- 
formation you  possess,  I  would  lose  no  time  in 
communicating  it  to  a  magistrate :  that  I  would. 
It's  a  positive  duty,  my  dear." 

"  No,  no!'*  said  Mr.  Dixon,  who  was  a  small, 
thin,  palefaeed  man,  with  a  reddish  nose  rather 
turned  up,  which  looked  as  if  he  had  always 
caught  cold.  "  No,  no,  don't  you  meddle.  If 
people  is  such  fools  to  be  cheated,  let  'em  be 
cheated.  Why  should  you  stop  'em.  Put  the 
case  so,  Miss  Mathilda .-  let  us  suppose  that  Mr. 
Mor.on  is  a  swindler,  or  anything  you  like  —  I 
say  nothing,  though  I  confess  it  looks  very  like 
it — ^well,  but  supposing  that  it  is  so,  and  you 
goes  away  to  Mr.  Middleton,  or  any  one  else, 
and  tells  him  what  you  thinks  upon  the  case. 
*WelI,  then  Mr.  Middleton  asks  you  for  your 
proofs,  and  then  there's  a  rumpus.  You  can 
prove  nothing.  Lord  bless  you  !  these  swin- 
dlers take  good  care  that  nobody  shall  be  able 
to  prove  nothing  against  them.  If  you're  asked, 
if  Mr.  Morton  ever  said  he  was  a  gentleman 
born,  you  can't  say  ho  ever  did.  As  far  as  I've 
beard,  he  never  spoke  a  word  about  his  self  to 
ootody.    No.  no.  he  knows  better.    You  can't 


have  him  up  for  getting  goods  on  false  preteneei, 
even  if  Miss  Louisa  were  at  the  top  of  the  lot. 
He  might  prosecute  you  for  calumny." 

''  No,  but" — replied  Miss  Martin  the  elder, 
who  was  fond  of  vigorous  measures  done  dex- 
terously— **  Mathilda  might  go  up  to  Squire  Mid- 
dleton's  in  a  quiet  slip-my-over  kind  of  way, 
and  tell  him  about  the  beautiful  ribbons  we 
have  got  from  town,  in  case  he  should  like  to 
give  some  to  his  cousin,  Miss  Jones,  as  be  did 
last  year ;  and  then  she  can  slide  in  a  word 
about  Mrs.  Charlton ;  and  that  will  soon  bring 
it  round  to  Mr.  Morton  ;  and  then  she  can  tell  him 
her  mind,  do  you  see,  without  making  it  a  regu- 
lar sort  of  eggs-o'fishy  information." 

After  much  debate,  thus  was  it  settled  that 
Miss  Mathilda  Martin  should  do ;  and  Hius  she 
did  do,  not  a  little  to  the  satisfaction  of  Mr. 
Middleton,  who,  to  say  the  truth,  had  no  great 
predilection  for  Mr.  Morton,  and  who  was  well 
pleased  to  find  that  there  were  people  in  Mailing- 
ton  who  liked  that  gentleman  as  little  as  he  did 
himself.  He  communicated  the  fact  to  his  two 
sons,  who  were«  equally  delighted  with  their 
papa :  and  Miss  Martin  had  the  satisfaction  of 
finding,  not  only  that  she  had  given  pleasure  to 
several  of  her  lellow-creatures,  but  t|)at  she  had 
also  sold  twelve  yards  of  ribbon,  at  onc-and- 
three-pence  halfpenny  per  yard,  by  her  ma- 
nceuvre. 


CHAPTER  XL. 

In  the  meantime,  Mr.  Prior  had  set  about  his 
work  very  quietly.  Having  secured  a  bed  it 
the  Bagpipes,  seen  Mr.  Morton,  and  returned  to 
the  inn,  he  sat  himself  down  in  the  commercial 
room,  as  it  was  called,  and  quietly  considered 
his  ground,  and  looked  about  him.  He  courted 
no  conversation — he  looked  dull  and  reserved — 
he  gave  himself  none  of  the  airs  of  inquiry,  or  of 
Bow-strect-offjcerism  ;  but  while  he  ate  his  mut- 
ton chop,  and  drank  his  pint  of  ale,  seemingly 
not  looking  at  anybody  or  anything  in  the  room 
— though  one  glance  as  he  entered  had  sufficed 
to  gather  them  all  up,  and  note  them  down  ia 
the  pocket-book  of  memory— he  overheard  every- 
thing that  was  said  around  him,  and  judged, 
with  the  utmost  prdTussional  skill,  the  characters 
of  those  who  sat  at  the  different  tables  round  tbe 
room. 

There  was  a  pale  man,  with  a  blue  beard,  at 
one  of  these  tables,  dressed  in  a  black  coat  and 
grey  breeches,  who  sighed  frequently  over  a 
plate  of  boiled  beef  and  a  glass  of  gin-and- water. 

*'  A  walker  of  the  Tract  Society,"  said  Mi. 
Prior  to  himself,  as  he  eyed  him. 

At  another  were  seated  two  men  —  one  in  a 
blue  coat  and  bright  yellow  buttons,  with  well 
worn,  but  not  well  cleaned  yellow  breecbee, 
and  top-boots  sadly  in  want  of  oxalic  acid. 
The  other,  with  a  green  Newmarket  coat,  a 
fancy  button,  brown  cloth  trousers,  and  boots 
with  spurs  over  them :  a  fresh-colored  blue- 
eyed  youth,  with  large  lips,  and  curly  light 
hair. 

*'  Soimd !  Lord  bless  'ee,  you've  only  to  look  at 
her,"  said  leather  breeches,  with  a  screw  in  hie 
eye.  "Why,  I  trotted  her  up  that  blessed  biU 
this  morning  as  hard  as  I  coiUd  go.  She's  nona 
of  mine,  or  I  shouldo't  say  so  much  about  ber ; 
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b«t  8he*8  the  genuine  property  of  a  gentleman 
If  bo  wants  a  little  hard  cash.  So  take  her  or 
leave  her,  juat  as  you  like.  Pve  no  interest  in 
the  raatter.  Vm  sore  to  get  twenty  goirieas 
more  for  her  at  Sturton.  only  I  want  to  get 
on  to  Oxford,  where  there*e  to  be  a  sale  o* 
Tuesday." 

'*A  horse  cooper  and  his  cully,"  said  Mr. 
Prior,  internally.    "  He'll  do  hiro." 

At  a  tbtrd  table  appeared  Mr.  Gibbs,  with 
hit  long  ringlets  flowing,  and  dropping  odors, 
though  not  wine.  He  looked  about  him,  sadly 
at  a  loss  for  somebody  on  whom  to  bestow  a 
description  of  the  fragrant  Balm  of  Trinidad. 
The  horse  couper  was  hopeless,  for  it  was 
erident  that  his  hair  was  never  trimmed  but 
with  the  sanoe  shears  that  cut  his  horses* 
maoes  and  tails — never  oileil  but  by  the  sweat 
of  his  brow,  and  only  powdered  by  the  dust  of 
the  road  or  the  market  place.  To  the  dispenser 
-of  tracts,  the  Balm  of  Trinidad  would  have 
been  an  abomination.  But  the  young  country 
eully  gave  him  some  hope ;  for  his  fair  cusls 
were  so  crisp  and  dry  as  to  excite  Mr.  Gibbs*s 
compassion.  He  would  have  fain  watered  them 
on  the  spot  with  his  fragrant  balm,  and  was 
only  waiting  for  an  opportunity  of  fairly  intro- 
ducing its  universal  qualities  to  his  notice, 
when  Mr.  Prior  entered  the  room,  and  took  his 
seat  in  the  left  hand  corner.  Mr.  Gibbs*s  eye 
instantly  followed  him,  and  rested  upon  the 
dose-cot  black  hair,  which  seemed  as  if  in- 
tended to  have  a  wig  over  it,  with  a  look  of 
great  despondency.  It  was  a  hopeless  field 
upon  which  he  almost  despaired  even  of  the 
fragrant  Balm  of  Trinidad  producing  any  efTect. 

Nerertheless,  the  brief  glance  of  Mr.  Prior 
was  sofllcient  to  make  that  gentleman  expect 
sofnething  more  from  Mr.  Gibbs ;  and  when,  as 
he  was  proceeding  with  his  mutton  chop,  the 
giii  of  the  house  entered,  and  Mr.  Gibbs  called 
her  '*  Betsey,"  and  moreovec  told  her  to  tell 
**Bfrs.  Pluckrose"  so  and  so,  Mr.  Prior  was 
confiraed  in  his  previous  opinion,  that  he  should 
get  something  out  of  Mr.  Gibbs,  "  For,"  said  he 
to  himself,  **  be  has  been  here  some  time,  that's 
clear,  and  knows  the  place  and  the  people." 
Prior  bided  his  time,  however,  and  listened  at- 
tentively, when  Mr.  Gibbs,  joining  in  the  con- 
versation between  the  cully  and  the  horse  cou- 
per, Tcatured  to  recommend  to  the  former  the 
fragrant  Balm  of  Trinidad,  much  to  the  indig- 
nation of  the  lafter,  who  did  not  like  his  deal- 
ings to  be  interrupted. 

*'  He's  a  perfumer,"  said  Mr.  Prior  mentally, 
and  a  minute  or  two  after,  Mr.  Gibbs  sat  down. 
rebaflTed  by  the  brutality  of  the  horse  couper  and 
the  indifference  of  his  chapman.  After  having 
finished  his  mutton  chop,  and  drank  his  ale,  the 
Bow-street  officer  called  for  a  glass  of  brandy- 
and-water,  and  then,  as  if  the  icy  shackles  of 
resenre  had  been  thawed  by  that  warm  and  po- 
tent bererage,  he  put  on  a  brisker  look,  gazed 
about  him,  and  entered  into  conversation  with 
his  companions  of  the  commercial  room.  He 
made  his  approaches  by  degrees,  indeed — first 
speaking  a  word  to  the  tract  distributor,  then 
saying  something  in  a  somewhat  jeering  tone 
to  the  dealer  in  horse  flesh,  which  called  for  a 
pretty  sharp  reply. 

•*  Ah,  yes,*"  answered  Prior,  "  I've  seen  you 
befoie,  I  think:  WertnH  yon  the  man  that  was 


pulled  up  one  day  for  selling  two  glandered 
horses  in  Smithfield  t"  and  he  looked  him  full  in 
the  face,  as  if  he  had  known  all  about  it,  though, 
to  say  truth,  he  spoke  but  from  a  random  sus- 
picion that  such  an  event  might  very  well  have 
formed  part  of  his  good  friend's  history  at  some 
period  or  another.  The  horse  dealer  repelled 
the  insinuation  with  indignation ;  to  which  Mr. 
Prior  merely  replied,  "  Well,  don't  put  yourself 
in  a  passion,  I  only  asked  you  a  question,  my 
good  friend ;"  and  then,  turning  to  Mr.  Gibbs, 
be  added,  **  Such  a  thing  isn't  unlikely  to  any 
man  in  his  way  of  life,  is  it,  sir  1" 

Mr.  Gibbs  did  not  venture  an  opinion  upon 
the  subject,  but  a  conversation  immediately  be-  • 
gan  between  him  and  the  officer,  whfle  the  two 
personages  at  the  other  table  arose  and  quitted 
the  room,  probably  to  inspect  the  horse,  which 
one  of  them  had  for  sale. 

**  I  thought  it  best  to  give  that  yoong  fellow 
a  hint,"  said  Prior,  in  a  confidential  tone,  **  for 
I'm  quite  sure  that  jockey  will  do  him,  if  he 
doesn't  look  sharp.  Ill  bet  you  a  glass  of 
brandy-and-water  that  the  horse  he's  going  to 
sell  him  is  spavined,  or  sandcracked,  or  broken 
kdeed,  or  has  some  screw  loose,  or  another, 
and  yet  he'll  go  and  buy  him,  and  pay  a  pretty 
penny." 

**  There's  nothing  so  good  on  earth  for  broken 
knees,"  said  Mr.  Gibbs,  *'  as  the  (Vagrant  Balm 
of  Trinidad.  Why,  my  dear  sir,  it  will  make 
the  hair  come  upon  the  baldest  places :  it  would 
make  the  back  of  your  hand  in  a  fortnight  like 
a  bottle  brush." 

**  It*s  not  much  unlike  that  at  present,"  said 
Mr.  Prior,  looking  down  at  his  great  hirsute 
paw ;  "  but  suppose,  sir,  we  take  a  glass  to- 
gether. What  shall  it  be  1  Hot  with  sugar,  or 
cold  without  t" 

Mr.  Gibbs  would  take  anything  that  his  com- 
panion thought  proper ;  and  they  were  soon  in 
full  talk,  during  the  flow  of  which  the  officer 
ascertained  that  Mr.  Gibbs  had  been  now  for 
several  weeks  in  that  identical  little  town  of 
Mallington.  He  moreover  discovered  that  he 
was  not  exactly  a  perfumer,  but  the  traveler  for 
a  great  London  perfumery  bouse,  and  he  asked 
himself,  with  the  true  inquiring  spirit  of  his 
character,  what  could  have  induced  such  a 
person  to  pitch  his  tent  for  such  a  length  ot 
time  in  a  spot  that  offered  so  few  induce- 
ments to  one  of  his  calling.  He  found,  like- 
wise, that  Mr.  Gibbs  knew  something  of  al- 
most everybody  in  Mallington ;  and,  therefore, 
that  his  own  sagacity  had  not  deceived  him  in 
pitching  upon  him  as  an  informant.  There 
were  certain  subjects,  however,  upon  which  the 
worthy  patron  of  the  Balm  of  Trinidad  was  ra- 
ther shy ;  for  having  his  own  views  and  deter- 
minations, and  not  knowing'the  character  of  his 
collocutor,  he  could  not  divine  that  there,  upon 
the  chair  opposite  to  him,  sat  the  man  of  all 
others  who  was  most  likely  to  help  him.  Thus» 
when  Mr.  Prior  propounded  to  him  the  following 
sage  observation,  **  There's  been  a  good  deal  of 
ugly  work  going  on  here  lately,  I  hear,"  h«  mere- 
ly replied,  **  So  it  seems." 

"  A  gentleman  has  been  knocked  down  upon 
the  common  and  robbed  a  night  or  two  ago,** 
continued  Prior. 

'*  Tea,  so  I  finO;"  replied  Mr.  Gibbs. 

The  Uae-bearded  Tender  of  tracts,  over-hetir* 
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ing  this  awful  notification,  looked  at  the  large 
clock  over  the  mantelpiece,  and  having  to  walk 
five  or  six  miles  thai  night,  drank  up  the  re* 
•^  mains  of  his  gin-and-^water,  paid  his  score,  and 
quitted  the  premj^es.  Prior,  however,  sat  im- 
movably fixed  opposite  Mr.  Gibbs,  sipping  the 
contents  of  his  own  rummer,  and  calculating 
what  made  his  companion  so  reserved  upon  the 
particular  subject  before  them.  He  resolved  to 
pursue  his  point,  nevertheless,  and  added,  al\er 
a  short  period  of  reflection,  **  I  should  like  to 
know  somewhat  more  of  that  afiair.*' 

••  Indeed !"  said  Mr.  Gibbs.  "  Why  sol  How 
does  it  concern  you  1" 

"  Oh.v  it  concerns  me  a  little,"  said  Prior ; 
"I  may  tell  you  how  by  and  by.  Pray  do 
you  know  anything  of  a  man  named  Williams 
herel" 

"Oh,  yes.'*  replied  Gibbs,  in  an  indifierent 
tone;  '* I  know  soqietbing  of  tlim,  but  not 
much." 

••  What  sort  of  character  does  he  bear  1"  de- 
manded the  officer. 

'*  Why,  the  people  about  give  him  a  very  in- 
difierent  character,"  answered  the  traveler; 
**  but  I  say  nothing,  for  I  don't  like  to  speak 
what  I  can't  prove." 

"Quite  right,  Mr.  Thompson,  quite  right," 
replied  Prior.  "  that's  the  best  way  in  every 
court." 

"  My  name  is  Gibbs,  sir,"  answered  the  trav- 
eler with  a  dignified  air. 

•'  Ah,  yes,  I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Gibbs."  re- 
joined the  officer ;  "  nevertheless,  I  shonld  like 
to  bear  something  more  of  this  Jack  Williams. 
He  helped  the  gentleman  home,  it  seems,  that 
was  knocked  down." 

"He  didn't  help  roe  home,  though  I  was 
knocked  down  too,"  said  Mr.  Gibbs,  in  an  incau- 
tious moment. 

"  Ah  ! — so  you  were  knocked  down  too.  were 
you?"  was  the  officer's  rejoinder.  "Well,  I 
abould  like  to  hear  about  that,  too,"  and  he  pro- 
ceeded to  cross-question  Mr.  Gibbs  in  a  way 
that  gentleman  found  it  impossible  to  escape 
from.  By  this  means  he  wormed  out  of  Mr. 
Gibbs  the  whole  story  of  his  adventure  in  Wen- 
lock  Wood — the  apprehension  of  Williams  upon 
suspicion — hrs  discharge,  upon  what  seemed  to 
the  officer  very  insufficient  testimony — and,  as 
one  confession  begat  another,  Mr.  Gibbs  ended 
by  avowing  that  he  was  determined  not  to  quit 
Mallington  till  he  had  discovered  the  robber. 

"  Whom  you  still  suspect  to  be  Jack  Wil- 
liams," said  Prior,  "  notwithstanding  all  that's 
said  and  done." 

"  No,  no,"  replied  Mr.  Gibbs,  "  I  didn't  say 
that ;  I  suspect  nobody." 

"  However,  I'm  different,"  said  Prior,  "  for  I 
suspect  everybody.  That's  part  of  my  trade  ;" 
and  leaning  his  two  arms  upon  the  tabic,  be 
bent  his  head  over  them,  saying,  in  a  low  tone, 
"  I  am  an  officer  from  Bow-street,  Mr.  Gibbs, 
and  have  come  down  to  look  after  this  affair  ; 
but  that's  between  you  and  me.  I  don't  wish 
people  to  know  what  I'm  about,  and  perhaps 
shouldn't  have  told  you,  if  it  hadn't  been  that 
I've  been  seen  by  one  chap  that  knows  me ;  so 
it's  likely  to  come  out  any  way,  which  is  a  pity. 
However,  you  and  I  can  ch)it  the  matter  over, 
and  I'll  tell  you  one  thing  to  begin  with.  Wii- 
UMUM  was  the  man  who  knocked  you  down,  you 


may  be  sure  of  that ;  and  if  he  did  not  do  thi» 
other  business,  he  bad  a  finger  in  the  pie." 

Mr.  Gibbs  no  longer  affected  to  deny  the  sos- 
picions  that  he  really  entertained,  but,  delight^ 
with  the  prospect  of  such  aid  and  assistance  as 
he  was  likely  to  receive  from  a  Bow-street  offi-  i 
cer,  poured  forth  the  long  dammed-up  stream  ot 
his  communicativeness,  told  all  that  he  had 
done — how  he  had  watched,  spied,  and  dogged 
the  object  of  his  doubts — and  gave  Mr.  Prior  a 
full  insight,  as  far  as  he  could  give  it,  into  every- 
thing that  had  taken  place  in  Mallington  during 
the  last  month. 

Prior  congratulated  himself  upon  his  success, 
and  bestowed  great  commendations  upon  Mr. 
Gibbs's  skill,  perseverance,  and  ingenuity,  ex- 
claiming, "Why,  with  a  little  teaching  and 
practice  you  would  do  for  the  office,  Mr.  Gibbs ; 
but  now  I  must  find  out  this  fellow  Williams, 
and  have  a  talk  with  him." 

"  Oh !  that  will  he  easy  enough,"  replied  the 
traveler,  with  a  knowing  wink  of  the  eye; 
"  he's  a  great  friend  of  mine  is  Jack  Willians. 
I  invited  him  here  to  drink  a  bowl  of  puneh  with 
me,  and  tried  to  get  him  to  change  a  ten-pouni 
note,  because,  you  see,  amongst  the  guineas  I 
had  about  me  when  I  was  robbed  there  was  one 
of  Queen  Anne,  with  the  least  little  bit  filed  oit 
of  the  edge,  so  that  I  could  have  sworn  to  it; 
but  he  was  too  deep,  and  he  wouldn't  changer 
the  note ;  and  I  don't  know  how  it  was,  bat 
either  the  punch  must  have  been  very  strong,  or 
something ;  for  by  the  time  we  got  to  the  eod 
of  the  first  bowl  J  felt  as  drowsy  as  if  I  had 
drank  a  whole  bottle  of  the  American  Soothing 
Syrup,  and  in  a  minute  or  two  after  I  was  sound 
asleep." 

"You  must  have  leA  the  room  for  a  min- 
ute,'* said  Prior. 

*'  No,  I  didn't,"  answered  Mr.  Gibbs ;  "  nor  the 
table  either — yes,  by  the  way,  I  did  leave  the 
table ;  I  went  to  get  out  some  of  the  fragrant 
Balm  of  Trinidad,  but  that  was  only  at  the 
other  side  of  the  room." 

"  Aj,  he  hocussed  your  liquor  for  all  that,'* 
replied  the  officer ;  "  he  must  have  been  up  to 
something  that  day,  and  didn't  want  to  be 
watched." 

Mr.  Gibbs  mused  for  a  minute  or  two,  and 
then  said,  "  I  dare  say  you're  right,  for  that  was 
the  very  day  when  that  wild  young  blade,  Mr. 
Latimer,  carried  off  the  park-keeper's  pretty 
daughter,  and  Williams  had  a  hand  in  that  affair 
I  know" — and  then  came  the  whole  story  of 
Lucy  and  her  abduction  by  Mrs.  Charlton's  son. 

Prior  listened  attentively,  picking  out  from 
the  somewhat  long-winded  statement  of  Mr. 
Gibbs  whatever  suited  his  own  purpose,  as 
throwing  light  upon  the  character  of  Jack  Wil- 
liams, just  as  an  industrious  sempstress,  from  a 
great  bundle  of  thread,  chooses  out  those  skeins^ 
and  colors  that  are  necessary  for  the  work  she 
has  in  hand.  He  had  settled  it  in  his  own  mind 
long  before  this  that  if  indeed  Williams  was  not 
the  man  who  actually  struck  the  blow  that 
brought  Mr.  Morton  to  the  ground  upon  the 
common,  he  was  an  accessory  either  before  or 
aAer  the  fact ;  and  it  was  a  great  object  with 
him  to  get  such  an  insight  into  his  habits  and 
disposition  as  would  enable  him  to  recover  Mr. 
Morton's  pocket-book  in  the  speediest  manner. 
When  the  whole  story  was  brought  to  a  concla- 
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man,  howeTer,  he  retamed  to  the  charge  about 
seeing  the  persoo  in  queetion,  and  Mr.  Gibbs 
profeased  his  readiness  to  lead  him  that  moment 
to  the  boQse  where  Williams  lodged.  The  of- 
Iker  was  not  inclined  to  delay ;  and  out  they 
both  sallied  into  the  streets  of  Mallington.  Near 
the  door,  however,  they  suddenly  encountered 
Captain  Tankerville,  with  an  extravagantly 
smart,  but  somewhat  brazen-looking  lady  on  his 
arm,  and  the  meeting  did  not  seem  particularly 
satisfactory  to  that  respectable  gentleman.  For 
a  moment — for  a  singks  moment  he  appeared  to 
hesitate  whether  he  should  recognize  Prior  or 
not ;  but  the  devil  of  habitual  impudence  had 
possession  of  him,  and  be  gave  the  officer  a 
eool,  condeacendiog  nod,  such  as  the  fashionable 
gentleman  might  beitow  upon  a  person  whom 
be  had  employed  in  such  functions  as  those  of 
thepolioe. 

Prior  understood  the  patter  perfectly,  per- 
ceived all  the  most  minute  springs  and  wheels 
that  were  moving  in  Captain  Tankerville's  mind, 
bot  did  not  choose  that  they  should  produce  the 
result  intended,  and,  therefore,  pausing,  with  a 
familiar  shake  of  the  head,  he  said,  **  Ah,  cap- 
tain, yon  down  here !  What's  the  go  new  1  I 
sboold  think  that  this  was  no  lay  for  you. 
There  can*t  be  much  business  doing  in  your 
way  here." 

'    **  I  wanted  a  little  country  air,  Prior,**  replied 
Captain  Tankerrille,  moving  on. 

«*  Why,  I  beard  you  had  been  taking  country 
air  oTer  in  Surrey,'*  answered  the  officer,  with 
a  laogh  ;  and  be  too  pursued  his  way  with  Mr. 
Gibbs  np  the  hill,  asking  his  companion  as  they 
went  "  whether  that  chap  had  been  long  down 
in  those  parts  1" 

••  Oh  !  dear  no,"  answered  Mr.  Gibbs ;  "  the 
first  time  I  ever  saw  him  was  yesterday.*' 

•*1  was  thinking,**  said  Prior,  "whether 
be  coahi  have  anything  to  do  with  these  jobs. 
He's  just  a  likely  felk>w  to  put  other  men  up  to 
a  bad  piece  of  business,  and  then  turn  stag.  It 
wont  be  long  before  he  weighs  his  weight  now  ; 
and  so  if  be*s  had  any  hand  in  this,  we  oould 
lOon  get  at  it  from  biro.*' 

••  I  don*t  think  it,*'  answered  Gibbs.  **  He's 
never  been  here  before  since  Tve  been  in  the 
place,  and  this  has  been  going  on  a  long  while.** 
•*  WeD,  we  shall  see,"  answered  Prior ;  ••  but 
we*n  talk  to  Williams  first.  Tou  show  me 
wliere  he  lives,  and  1*11  go  in  and  have  a  chat 
with  him." 

••Oh!  ru  show  you  directly,"  replied  the 
traveler,  "and  then  we  can  talk  more  about 
the  tnatter  when  you've  done  with  him." 

The  two  worthy  gentlemen,  however,  were 
disappointed  in  their  expectations.  Gibbs  led 
his  companion  up  the  hill,  and  then  some  way 
down  a  lane  which  branched  off  from  the  edge 
of  the  high  road  just  opposite  Mallington  House. 
First  came  two  or  three  poor  cottages — then  a 
field  and  a  garden — then  a  small  red  briek 
boose,  with  some  cakes,  parliament,  ginger- 
bread, and  apples  in  the  window ;  while  over 
the  door  was  inscribed  **  Pickett,  dealer  in  tea, 
sugar,  coffee,  snuff  and  tobacco,**  and  this  was 
poirt^  out  to  the  worthy  officer  as  the  present 
abode  ot  Mr.  jonn  W  luiaros.  Bui  on  Inquiring 
in  the  shop,  while  Gibbs  walked  slowly  up  the 
lane,  the  reply  of  the  woman  of  the  house  was, 
that  ber  lodger  bad  not  been  home  for  two  days, 


and  that  she  did  not  know  when  he  would  .le^ 
turn. 

''  Are  you  sure  he*ll  return  at  all  1"  asked  the 
officer,  in  a  cynical  tone. 

"  Oh  dear,  yes,"  replied  the  woman  ;  "  he's 
sure  to  come  back,  for  he's  \eh  all  his  things." 

Prior  paused  for  a  moment  with  an  unusual 
degree  of  hesitation.  His  habitual  propensities 
impelled  him  strongly  to  walk  up  stairs,  and  to 
examine  into  the  facts  and  circumstances  of 
what  things  Mr.  Williams  had  left  behind  him ; 
but  recollecting,  that  in  order  to  obtain  what 
Mr.  Morton  wanted,  he  must  **  do  his  spiriting 
gently/'  he  forbore,  and  merely  requested  the 
worthy  lady  to  inform  Mr.  Williams  that  a 
gentleman  had  been  to  see  him ;  that  he  was 
lodging  at  the  Bagpipes,  and  would  be  glad  of  a 
call  as  soon  as  her  lodger  came  back. 

He  retrod  his  steps,  hurrying  his  pace,  a  little 
te  overtake  Gibbs,  and  soon  perceived  him 
walking  slowly  along  in  conversation  with  an- 
other person.  With  his  keen  quick  eye  Prior 
scanned  the  figure  of  the  good  traveler's  com- 
panion, while  a  slight  smile  curled  his  lip ;  and 
then  walking  up  to  the  personage  who  was  still 
busily  talking  with  Gibbs,  he  laid  his  broad 
hand  heavily  upon  Ms  shoulder.  Bill  Maltbyr 
for  be  it  was,  turned  round  with  a  start,  and  t^ 
moment  he  saw  Prior,  turned  as  pale  as  death. 


CHAPTER  XLI. 

**  An,  Master  Maltby,  you  down  here !"  said 
Prior,  fixing  his  keen  eye  upon  the  other's  coun- 
tenance, and  marking  the  waning  color  in  his 
cheek  with  a  slight  smile  ;  for  the  ancient  Bow- 
street  officer,  he  of  the  potent  old  school — long 
since  softened  down  into  what  is  called  a  pre- 
ventive force,  which,  God  wot,  prevents  httle 
to  compensate  for  the  evils  that  it  perpetrates 
or  encourages  —  he  of  tbb  ancient  school,  I 
say,  which  could  really  detect  the  criminal  al- 
most as  soon  as  the  crime  was  committed,  and 
which  commanded  the  best  means  of  proTen- 
tion  by  ensuring  immediate  punishment,  felt 
some  degree  of  self-satisfaction  at  the  awe 
with  which  his  presence  affected  any  notorious 
offender,  —  '*Ah,  Master  Maltby,  you  down 
here !  Still  upon  the  small  go,  I  suppose  -, 
nothing  heavy  vet,  or  I  should  have  heard  of 
you,  Master  Maltby." 

Although  the  speech  of  the  excellent  Mr. 
Prior  was  not  altogether  pleasant  to  the  ears 
of  Bill  Maltby,  especially  being  delivered,  as  it 
was,  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Gibbs,  yet  it  was 
so  far  satisfactory  that  it  showed  him  that  the 
especial  errand  of  the  worthy  officer  in  Mal- 
Ungton  did  not  refer  to  himself.  He  therefore 
relied  with  a  re-assured  countenance,  and  in  a 
J^a  tone,  "  Oh  no,  Mr.  Prior ;  I  am  down  here 
^  viiy  native  place,  living  a  very  quiet  life  now.'* 

**  I  daresay,"  answered  the  officer  in  that  pecu- 
liar tone  which  implied  that  he  dared  to  say  no- 
thing of  the  kind.  **  WeU,  we  shall  see,  BiU  ; 
but  there's  one  little  thing  I  should  like  tc^ 
speak  to  you  about — as  a  friend  you  know, 
quite  as  a  friend,  for  I  am  only  taking  thecoon* 
try  air,  traveling  incog,  for  my  amusement,  like 
other  great  men—no  business  in  life.  Bill,  but 
just  a  little  holiday — so  if  you  could  just  make 
it  oonyenient  to  give  me  a  call  at  the  Bagpipea 
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some  time  this  eveninj^,  I  should  like  to  have  a 
little  talk  with  you  about  one  or  two  things." 

♦*  Oh,  ril  come,  certainly,  sir,"  replied  Bill 
Maltby,  who  was  quite  sure  that  if  Prior  wanted 
hipa  for  any  unpleasant  purpose  he  would  have 
had  the  handcuff^  on  him  in  less  time  than  it 
had  taken  to  speak  one  quarter  of  what  he  had 
uttered  ;  **  at  what  time  shall  I  come  V* 

"  Why,  in  about  an  hour,"  said  Prior ;  "  then 
we  can  have  a  glass  of  wine  together.  In  the 
mean  time,  I  want  to  talk  a  little  with  this  gen- 
tleman ;"  and  though  Maltby  did  not  altogether 
like  the  prospect  of  any  long  communion  be- 
tween Mr.  Gibbs  and  his  friend  of  Bow-street, 
ho  had  no  excuse  ready  for  not  walking  away, 
which  he  did,  reiterating  his  promise  to  come  at 
the  appointed  time. 

Not  sooner  was  he  gone  than  Mr.  Gibbs  pro- 
<;eeded  to  inquire  into  the  personal  character 
of  Mr.  Maltby  ;  and  when  he  heard  the  circum- 
staoces  of  the  officer's  acquaintance  with  him, 
he  in  return  related  the  fact  of  his  having  been 
wheedled  over  to  Sturton  on  the  very  day  when 
he  was  knocked  down  and  robbed. 

"  Ah !"  said  Prior,  in  a  meditative  tone ;  "then 
he's  a  confederate  of  Jack  Williams,  is  he !  I 
thought  it  must  be  so ;  biit  we*ll  try  if  we  can*t 
make  the  decoy  duck  quack  as  far  as  is  needful. 
A  pretty  gang  of  them  there  seems  to  be  here- 
abouts just  now ;  but  our  London  gents  do  love, 
every  now  and  then,  to  see  a  bit  of  country  life. 
He  roust  be  a  shrewd  hand,  this  Jack  Williams, 
not  to  take  your  flimsies,  Mr.  Gibbs.  You 
won't  be  able  to  do  anything  with  him ;  for, 
take  my  word  for  it,  he's  got  as  sharp  an  eye 
for  a  Queen  Anne  guinea  as  you  have  ;  and  I'll 
bet  you  any  money  it's  in  the  soup-pot  long 
before  this  time." 

*'  He'll  not  stop  there,,  sir,"  replied  Mr.  Gibbs, 
**  depend  upon  it»  he'll  not  stop  there.  When 
once  a  man  begins  he's  sure  to  go  on." 

**  Ah !  there  you're  right,  there  you're  quite 
right,"  replied  Mr.  Prior.  *♦  That  shows  you 
know  something  of  life,  Mr.  Gibbs ;  and  as  soon 
as  he  weighs  his  weight  we  sfiall  have  him." 

In  conversation  of  this  kind  they  pursued  their 
way  back  to  the  Bagpipes ;  and  the  officer,  to 
use  the  reporter's  term,  subjected  the  worthy 
traveler  to  a  searching  cross-examination  in  re- 
gard to  everytiiing  and  everybody  in  Mailing- 
ton  ;  after  which  Prior  retired  to  his  own  cham- 
ber, and  ordered  a  bottle  of  wine,  much  to  the 
astonishment  of  Mrs.  Pluckrose,  who  entertain- 
ed a  notion  that  wine  was  only  fit  for  gentle- 
folks, in  which  class  she  had  not  thought  fit  to 
inchide  her  new  guest.  Shortly  afterwards  Bill 
Maltby,  true  to  his  appointment,  appeared  at 
the  inn-door;  but  had  very  nearly  been  sent 
away  again,  as  Prior  had  not  thought  tit  to 
communicate  his  name,  and  it  was  only  by  de- 
scription that  the  bannaid  was  at  length  brought 
to  understand  who  was  the  person  asked  '- 1. 
When  at  length  all  difficulties  were  overcotue, 
and  Mr.  Maltby  was  ushered  up  to  the  officer's 
room,  which  was  tolerably  high  in  the  building, 
he  was  received  by  Prior  wiih  a  sort  of  conde- 
scending courtesy,  requested  to  seat  himself, 
and  had  his  glass  filled  with  wine  as  a  prelimi- 
nary. He  looked  a  little  anxiously  for  the 
oommencement  of  the  discourse;  but  Prior 
filled  his  own  glass,  nodded,  and  gave  *'  The 
King."  When  this  toMt  was  drunk,  the  officer 


filled  again  for  both,  and  then,  scratching  a  cer- 
tain spot  a  little  behind  the  temple,  which  was 
accustomed  to  be  scratched  upon  important  oc- 
casions, he  entered  upon  business. 

"  Well,  Mr.  Maltby,"  he  said,  "  so  you  are 
down  here  taking  your  native  air.  That's  % 
right,  that's  quite  right.  Here's  your  health. 
You  are  a  young  man  who  know  how  to  take 
care  of  yourself,  and  I  dare  say  may  go  on  i 
long  way,  if  you  don't  go  too  fast.  But  what  1 
wanted  to  say  is  this,  you  are  acquainted  with 
a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Williams,  I  think  1" 

Maltby  nodded  his  head. 

"  And  do  a  little  business  with  him  in  a  quiet 
way,  I  dare  say,"  continued  the  officer. 

"Oh  dear,  no,"  answered  Maltby;  "I've 
given  up  that  sort  of  thing ;  and  besides,  Mr. 
Williams  is  quite  a  different  sort  of  person.  He's 
only  here  for  a  while  till  he  gets  another  abipi 
and  spends  his  prize  money." 

**  Come,  come,  now,"  answered  Prior,  in  t 
tone  of  jocular  reproach ;  "  as  if  I  didn't  know. 
Bill.  What's  the  use  coming  that  lay  with  ne. 
Besides,  I  am  not  looking  after  the  young  mu 
to  do  him  any  harm ;  I've  got  no  warrant  against 
him,  bless  you ;  I've  got  a  little  bit  of  business 
to  do  with  him  which  may  turn  to  his  good. 
So,  if  yoi>know  where  he  is  to  be  found,  apeak 
out  like  a  man." 

**No,  I  don't  know,"  replied  Maltby;  "I 
haven't  set  eyes  on  him  these  three  days,  aod 
was  going  up  to  see  if  he  had  come  bomB 
when  I  met  you.  But  what  is  it  about,  Mr. 
Prior  t  Perhaps  I  can  help  you,  notwithstand- 
ing." 

"  Ah !  that's  another  affair,"  answered  Prior, 
meditating ;  and  Bill  Maltby  ventured  to  add 
"  If  it's  about  the  job  of  that  fellow  Gibbs,  you 
are  mistaken,  I  can  tell  you.  Jack  William 
wasn't  in  Mallington  at  the  time." 

**  You  were,"  answered  Prior,  turning  \m 
eyes  suddenly  upon  him. 

"  That's  neither  here  nor  there,"  answered 
Maltby,  with  a  perceptible  change  of  coonte- 
nancc.     •*  He  wasn't,  that's  sure." 

*•  He  might  not  be  very  far  ofl^,  though,"  an- 
swered the  officer,  with  a  grim  smile ;  *'  but, 
however,  it's  not  about  that  at  all.  I've  nothing 
to  do  with  that,  and  I  mind  my  own  business,  i 
know  what  1  know,  and  if  it  werQ  needful, 
could  take  you  all  over  the  ground,  and  show 
you  how  he  came,  and  how  he  went,  and  where 
he  stood,  just  as  if  I  had  seen  it  all.  But  as  I 
said,  that's  no  affair  of  mine.  I've  no  warrant. 
What  I'm  after  now  is  this  business  of  Mr. 
Morton's  ;  and  look  you.  Bill,  I'm  determined — 
and  you  know  I'm  the  man  to  do  it — either  lo 
have  the  papers  or  to  have  the  men.  The 
money  they  may  keep,  and  perhaps  may  have 
a  trifle  more,  of  twenty  pounds  or  so,  if  they 
give  up  the  pocket-book  quietly  and  quick.'* 

'*I  didn't  know  any  pockct-pook  had  been 
taken,"  answered  Maliby ;  '*  and  if  it  has,  moet 
likely  they've  burnt  it.  They're  not  likely  to 
keep  a  sticky  tiling  Kke  tlut." 

*'  Then  I'll  have  the  man,"  said  Prior,  in  a 
determined  tone. 

"  Well,  I  can't  help  you  there,"  rephed  Malt- 
by, drinking  down  his  wine  with  a  fulp ;  '* '  r 
one  thing  I'm  very  sure  of,  Williams  was  not 
the  man  to  knock  the  gentleman  down. 
that  I  give  you  my  honor." 
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Small  rogues  are  men  of  honor  as  well  as 
greftt  ones — in  their  own  particular  way. 

■*  rjl  have  him,  and  the  other  fellow,  too/* 
answered  Prior,  *•  ami  then,  you  know,  Master 
Udhhy,  that  this  husiness  of  Gihbs's  ntust  be 
fooe  into  ;  so  you  can  judge  whether  that  will 
be  pleasant,  and  ha^  better  look  to  it.  It  will 
be  much  better  for  tbem  to  give  up  tbe  papers  and 
the  pocket  book  quietly,  and  then  they  can  go 
CD  till  another  time,  you  know ;  but  if  they  dunH 
they're  dune ;  and  some  others  may  find  them- 
aclTes  in  a  mess,  who,  if  they  don't  cut  capers, 
would  fifid  themselvea  lagged  to  Botany  fur  life ; 
and  that's  not  pleasant.** 

**  No,**  said  Bill  Maltby,  in  what  we  romance 
writers  call  a  tone  of  deep  feeling ;  and  there- 
upon be  fell  into  a  fit  of  meditation,  which  lasted 
several  minutes  uninterrupted. 

'*Does  the  gentleman  suspect  Jack  Wil- 
liams 1**  he  inquired  at  length. 

•*  Lord  bless  you,  no,**  replied  Prior,  laugh- 
ing, **  he  thinjcs  him  a  very  honest  fellow,  as  I 
dare  say  he  is  in  his  way.  I  don*t  mean  to  say 
h%  knocked  him  down;  but  there  are  such 
thiags  as  accessories  before  and  aAer  tbe  fact. 
my  good  sir ;  and,  even  if  he  were  to  get  out 
of  this,  there's^  weight  enough  upon  him,  I  can 
teli  you,  to  pull  tbe  rope  tight,  if  things  were 
looked  into;  and  it*8  much  better  a  young  man 
should  be  quiet,  and  give  up  a  trifle  like  this 
pocket-book,  which  can  he  of  no  use  to  him, 
thao  to  hang  about  shilhr  shally  for  the  chance 
of  a  better  reward.  Twenty  pounds  is  very 
hasdsome,  I  think,  and  I  dare  say  the  gentle- 
flUB  wouidn*t  stand  for  five  pounds  more  or 
leu.** 

•♦  Well,  I  ten  you,  Mr.  Prior,  upon  my  sool, 
that  Williams  had  nothing  to  do  with  it,  I  know,*' 
answered  Maltby  ;  **  and  I  can*t  tell  anything 
about  the  papers,  for  I  never  heard  of  them ; 
but  I  think  I  know  where  I  can  find  out  whether 
they  are  burnt  or  not,  and,  if  not,  I  dare  say 
they^ll  be  given  up.** 

*'  If  they  are  given  up,  all  may  be  kept  as  still 
as  an  empty  trunk,** replied  Prior;  "if  not  I  roust 
have  the  men.  and  then  there  will  be  some  pre- 
cious work.  You  must  be  quick,  however,  Bill ; 
for  you  see  I  can*t  dawdle  ,away  my  time  and 
let  naatters  slip ;  wo  must  go  to  work  at  once 
either  one  way  or  the  other.** 

BtU  Maltby  fell  into  a  new  fit  of  thought,  and 
robbed  bis  head  continuously,  as  if  to  stimulate 
the  organ  of  cogitation.  At  length  he  brought 
forth,  as  if  by  a  jerk,  the  following  question, 
'*  Would  you  mind  taking  a  long  walk  with  me 
to-night,  Mr.  Prior!'* 

"  Not  particularly,*'  replied  Prior,  "  I  want  a 
little  exercise.** 

"  Well,  I  think,"  said^Mallby,  **  I  could  get 
yoa  to  speak  with  a  young  man  who  knows 
sotnething  of  this  j(ib ;  but  mind,  it*s  only  upon 
condition  that  you  do  nothing  against  him." 

•*  Not  to-night,  not  to-night,  of  course  !"  re- 
plied the  officer.  ••  Honor,  Bill ! — ^honor !  Tm 
upon  a  oegociation  now ;  and  I  know  what  that 
means  as  well  as  the  best  plenipo  of  them  all. 
Before  I  begin  active  operations  of  course  1 
sball  declare  war ;  but  it*s  to  be  the  same  on 
both  sides,  remember.  We  must  have  no  traps, 
BiH.' 

•*  Oh  dear,  no,  Mr.  Prior,"  replied  Bill  Maltby. 
"  That  would  be  devilish  little  good  ;  for  though 
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yon*re  keen  enough,  there  are  plenty  more  be- 
sides yourself;  and  you  always  behave  pteas-^ 
ant  and  gentlemanly,  which  is  more  than  many 
of  them  do." 

"  Well,  I*m  your  man,"  said  Prior ;  "  only  I 
must  jost  go  and  tell  that  Mr.  Qihhs  that  I  can*t 
drink  tei  with  him  to-night.  We  had  better 
set  out  at  once,  I  think,  for  it*s  beginning  to 
grow  doskish." 

.  "  Let  it  get  a  little  darker  first,"  replied 
Maltby,  ♦*  for  I  don*t  well  know  how  these  fel- 
lows may  like  it.** 

**  That's  just  as  you  please."  replied  Prior; 
"and  we*ve  got  the  bottle  to  finish,  too ;  so  you 
take  another  glass,  while  I  go  and  tell  Gibbs,  for 
hc*8  expecting  me,  I  think.** 

Thus  saying,  the  officer  left  the  room ;  and 
Bill  Maltby  helped  himself  to  another  glass  of 
wine ;  bat  that  was  the  pnly  movement  that  he 
made.  He  did  not  even  venture  to  look  round 
him,  but  remained  seated  where  he  had  first 
taken  up  his  position,  as  if  he  were  afraid  that 
Prior  might  see  on  his  return  if  his  chair  were 
moved  in  the  least  decnree  out  of  the  same  sita- 
ation.  Throughout  the  whole  of  their  conver- 
sation, as  the  reader  has,  doubtless,  observed, 
the  swaggering,  bullying  dare-devil  has  been 
changed  into  the  meek,  compliant,  very  hembto 
servant  of  the  officer ;  and  such,  indeed,  was 
the  influence  of  those  myrmidons  of  M  Bow- 
street,  that  it  seldom  if  ever  happened,  in  deal- 
ing with  habitual  ruffians,  that  they  met  with 
anything  like  resisUnce.  It  wa(h  only  when 
they  came  to  encounter-^as  in  the  case  of  poor 
Smithers  with  the  Cato-street  gang — some  per- 
sons who  from  accidental  excitement  bad 
jumped  at  once  to  a  great  crime,  that  they 
were  opposed  with  anything  like  violence ;  and 
it  is  a  well  known  fact  that  a  single  oflieer 
would  venture  unhesitatingly  into  one  df  tbe 
most  notorious  dens  of  London,  and  pick  out  a 
man,  who  knew  his  fate  was  sealed,  from  the 
midst  of  a  whole  gang  of  foot-pads,  housebreak- 
ers, and  murderers,  without  any  one  of  them 
ever  dreaming  of  an  attempt  to  rescue  their 
companion  o(  injure  the  oflSeer.  The  utmost 
courtesy,  too,  existed  between  the  rogues  and 
those  who  apprehended  them ;  and  when  a  man 
was  thus  taken  up,  in  the  midst  of  his  compan- 
ions, there  was  no  swagger,  or  threat,  or  loud 
announcement  of  his  purpose  on  the  part  of  the 
officer  ;  but,  merely  beckoning  him  out,  he  was 
wont  to  say,  **  Mr.  So-and-so,  I  wish  to  spe^ 
with  you  for  a  moment,**  in  the  civilest  tone  pos- 
sible, though  ho  was  about  to  take  him  to  pris- 
on and  to  death ;  and  it  generally  happened 
that  the  man*s  only  reply  to  this  fell  summons 
was,  when  they  were  alone  together,  ••  Pray, 
don't  put  the  darbies  on  me,"  with  an  assurance 
that  he  would  go  along  quite  quietly  unmin- 
acfed.  Such  was  the  efifect  produced  upon 
every  individual  of  a  largo  class  of  men  by  the 
mere  aspect  of  those  to  Whom  the  Uiw  en- 
trusted the  terrible  task  of  watching  their  pro- 
ceeding) and  bringing  them  to  a  close  whea 
their  guilt  reached  a  certain  point  of  enormity ; 
and  Malthy  was  fully  under  that  impression, 
well  knowing  that  there  were  many  acts,  evea 
In  the  course  of  his  short  life,  which  brought 
him  within  th(5  reach  of  the  iron  arm  of  justice. 
In  the  present  instance,  indeed,  therS  irae  « 
predominant  fear  that  awed  him  into  thto  r 
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QotmisaiTe  traoquillity  in  th6  presence  of  the 
oflker.  It  were  needless,  and  perhaps  unfair, 
to  inquire  whether  it  would  have  induced  him 
to  turn  informer  and  betray  his  companions; 
but  it  certainly  would  have  brought  him  to  do 
anything  short  of  that.  The  part  which  he  had 
taken  in  the  robbery  of  Gibbs  was  perhaps  suf- 
ficient, as  the  law  then  stood,  to  put  his  head 
within  the  unpleasant  circle  of  a  rope.  He  had 
prompted  and  planned  the  robbery — he  had 
shared  the  spoil — he  had  been  an  accessory, 
both  before  and  afler  the  fact— and  it  was  clear 
to  him  that  Prior  very  well  knew  the  share  he 
bad  in  it.  Men  who  have  committed  evil  acts 
are  always  inclined  to  suppose  that  others  who 
suspect  them  have  better  information  than  they 
really  have  ;  and  he  attributed  the  hints  which 
the  officer  had  given  regarding  the  real  state  of 
the  case,  rather  to  actual  knowledge  than  mere 
suspicion.  It  is.  indeed,  conscience  that  makes 
cowards  of  us  all ;  and  he  sat  considering  the 
fearful  phantoms  of  his  imagination,  and  think- 
ing how  he  might  drive  them  from  him,  till 
Prior  returned. 

In  the  meanwhile  fhat  worthy  gentleman  had 
visited  Mr.  Gibbs,  and  though  he  entertained  no 
positive  fear  or  hesitation  in  regard  to  accom- 
panymg  Bill  Maltby,  whithersoever  he  might 
lead  him,  yet  he  thought  i(  might  be  just  as  well 
to  take  some  precautionary  measures,  and  con- 
sequently asked  his  new-found  friend  to  watch 
which  way  he  and  his  companion  went,  with- 
out actually  dogging  their  steps,  and  to  sit  up 
for  him  till  he  returned. 

*'  If  I'm  not  back  by  twelve,"  he  said,  "  it 
may  be  as  well  to  seek  for  me.  Not  that  I 
think  anything  is  likely  to  happen  ;  but  still  you 
know  men's  blood  will  get  up,  and  they  may 
take  a  drop  or  two  of  spirits  more  than  needful, 
and  then  there's  no  saying  what  they  may  do. 
So  I  shall  leave,  you,  Mr.  Gibbs,  to  look  out  for 
me." 

This  being  settled,  the  officer  returned  to  the 
room  where  be  had  lefl  his  companion,  eyed  him 
well  to  ascertain  what  he  had  been  about  during' 
his  own  absence,  fimshcd  the  botile  according  to 
their  previous  determination,  and  then  proceed- 
ing to  the  goods  and  chattels  which  lay  in  the 
window  he  drew  forth  a  tolerably  large  pair  of 
pistols. 

*'  It's  always  as  well,*'  he  said,  examining  the 
powder  in  the  pans,  and  pressing  down  the 
ramrod  light  in  each,  "  It's  always  as  well,  Mr. 
Maltby,  to  be  provided  with  the  barkers,  though 
I  am  quite  sure  you  would  not  behave  ungen- 
tlemanly  towards  me.  However,  I  never  go 
far  without  tliem.  and  so  there's  no  offence  in 
putting  them  in  my  pocket." 

"  Oh,  no,  none  at  all — none  at  all,"  answered 
Bill  Maltby .  "  but  you'll  not  have  to  use  them, 
sir,  I  can  tell  you." 

"Likely,"  answered  the  officer;  "but  now 
let's  go.  It  will  be  quite  dark  before  we  are  up 
the  hill." 

"We're  not  going  np  the  hill,"  answered 
Maltby.  "JJut  I'll  show  you  the  way,"  and  ac- 
cordmgly  he  walked  to  the  door. 

We  have  led  the  gentle  reader,  by  the  hand, 
all  about  the  little  town  of  Mallington,  along 
the  road,  over  the  common,  and  the  sandy  M-ay 
which  skirted  it,  by  the  cottage  where  poor 
Xttcy  £4monds  passed  her  first  night  of  absence 


firom  her  father's  house,  down  the  back  Une0. 
and  through  the  fields  to  the  water  side,  and 
along  the  river,  by  the  rectory,  back  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  hill.  We  have  also  led  him  across 
the  bridge,  and  through  several  of  the  paths  of 
Mallington  Park,  along  the  road  on  that  side  of 
the  river,  and  up  the  sandy  lane  leading  away 
to  Wenlock  Common  and  Wood.  Then,  pro- 
ceeding across  the  heath,  we  have  taken  him, 
in  company  with  Jack  Williams,  afler  his  as- 
sault upon  Mr.  Gibbs,  round  by  the  other  side 
of  Mallington  Park  and  back  to  the  bridge.  If 
we  had  been  the  surveyor  of  the  roads  for  that 
district,  we  could  not  have  laid  them  out  with 
greater  accuracy — all  except  one.  Have  you 
ever  looked  upon  a  map,  dear  reader,  in  which 
a  river  figured  as  the  principal  object!  you 
must  have  found  that,  if  there  was  a  bridge 
over  it,  it  generally  presented  you  with  the 
letter  H,  the  bridge  forming  the  cross  of  the 
letter,  and  a  road  on  either  side  the  two  limbs. 
Now  our  H  wants  one  of  its  very  principal 
parts,  which  must  be  immediately  suppliei 
That  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  superior 
portion  of  the  left  hand  limb.  The  Uighw^ 
through  the  village,  which  was  called  Malliof- 
ton-street,  taking  a  little  turn  round  the  %iiA 
formed  by  the  inn,  swept  over  the  bridge.  On 
the  right  hand  it  was  joined  by  the  road  to  the 
rectory  and  the  church  ;  but  we  have  said  noth- 
ing of  any  way,  highway  or  by-path  leading 
further  up  the  river  on  the  Mallington  side,  and 
have  thus,  perhaps,  left  the  reader's  imagina- 
tion to  suppose  that  the  inn  named  the  Bag- 
pipes, its  gardens,  sheds,  or  outbuildings,  aeto- 
ally  abutted  upon  the  river,  or  else  that  fields 
and  hedges  closed  the  way,  and  left  nothiag 
but  the  milkmaid's  path  and  the  urchin's  be- 
loved stile.  Such,  however,  was  not  at  all  tta» 
case,  and  we  must  hasten  to  correct  this  geo- 
graphical error.  The  road  from  the  church,  thfr 
rectory,  and  the  country  beyond,  did  indeed  eB> 
ter  upon  Mallington-strcet,  and  aflford  a  means 
of  communication  between  the  village  and  the 
neighboring  residences;  but  it  did  more — it 
crossed  the  highway,  and  was  continued  along 
the  bank  of  the  water,  sometimes  approacbiog 
close  to  it,  sometimes  leaving  a  meadow^  or  two 
between,  as  the  circuitous  process  of  nature 
deviated  from  the  straightforward  proceeding 
of  art. 

It  was  up  this  road,  then,  that  Bill  Maltby, 
on  the  night  in  question,  led  Mr.  Prior,  shortly 
after  the  sun  had  set  under  the  horixon.  ' 
There  was  more  light,  however,  than  the  for- 
mer personage  had  calculated  upon  ;  for  though 
the  evening  was  somewhat  grey,  and  thin 
wreaths  of  white  mist  might  be  seen  twisting 
about  upon  various  parts  of  the  stream,  yet  the 
twilight  had  not  completely  ended,  and  in  many 
parts  the  river  shone  out  dear,  reflecting  all  the 
light  that  still  remained  in  the  sky.  Bill  Maltby 
walked  slowly,  and  his  companion  did  not  hurrj 
him  on,  letting  him  follow  thp  bent  of  his  own 
inclinations,  hut  at  the  same  time  watching  alL. 
his  proceedings  with  a  keen  and  shrewd  pbsar* 
vation. 

"He  wants  to  prevent  mo  finding  my 
way  back,"  said  Prior  to  himself;  "  but  it  wont 
do  ;"  and  then  remarking  that,  as  they  came  to 
the  side  of  some  meadows  left  by  a  sweep  of 
the  stream  with  a  footpath  across  tliem,  BiU 
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llricby  lilted  his  head  and  looked  aooss,  bnt 
Hill  aeemed  inclined  to  fhllow  the  high  road, 
thongfa  the.  foot-way  evidently  joined  it  farther 
on,  be  asked  alood,  **  Had  we  better  not  take 
the  path,  BU11  it*8  shorter." 

Bill  Maltby  assented,  merely  monnaring 
Bomething  about  its  being  damp;  and  then, 
after  a  S^oit  intenral  of  silenoe,  obsenred, 
**  Too  seem  to  know  this  part  of  the  country, 
Mr.  Priori" 

•^Oh,  I  know  something  of  most  parts,*'  re- 
plied the  officer ;  and  on  they  went. 

At  the  disUoce  of  about  a  mile  from  the  village, 
it  became  as  dark  as  it  was  likely  to  be,  and 
about  half  a  mile  further  Maltby  deviated  from 
the  road  they  had  hitherto  been  pursuing,  and 
strode  into  some  very  intricate  lanes  upon  the 
left.    They  were  melancholy  lanes  enough,  too 
—not  orerhnng  with  embowering  shrubs  and 
bnshee,  but  generally  with  a  ditch  on  one  side 
and  some  stunted  willows  on  both.    The  land 
was  flat  and  unpicturesque,  though  doubtless 
afibrding  good  feed  for  cattle;  and,  as  the 
meadows  were^  not  unfrequently  under  water, 
the  road  was  generally  raised  above  them.   On 
the  left,  however,  was  some  high  ground,!  and 
tofwards  it  the  two  wayfarers  gradually  ap- 
proached, though  Prior  shrewdly  suspected  that 
they  might  have  reached  it  by  a  much  shorter 
eat.    At  length  the  lane  they  were  pursuing 
entered  between  two  abrupt  sandy  banks  crown- 
ed on  either  side  by  some  young  fir  plantations, 
after  which  it  issued  forth  upon  a  wide  track  of 
wilk  unproductive  ground,  where  patches  of  cul- 
tivatien,  encircled  by  young  hedges,  amidst  a 
qoantity  ef  moor  land,  showed  that  efforts  were 
makiag  to  reclahn  for  the  use  of  man  a  portion 
ef  the  soil  from  the  waste.    It  was  with  diffi- 
eotey  that  Prior's  eye,  altbough  accustomed  a 
good  deal  to  mark  objects  in  the  night,  caught 
the  iadications  of  the  sort  of  country  he  was 
passing  through ;  for  the  darkness  was  by  this 
tine  profound,  and  no  convenient  moon  shone 
forth  to  light  the  traveler  on  his  way.    When 
th^  had  gone  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  on  the 
motn,  however,  near  a  clump  of  blaok-looking 
trees,  which,  lifted  up  upon  a  little  elevation, 
shonred  theinselves  more  distinctly  than  any 
object  around,  he  thought  he  perceived  one  of 
those  tall,  single,  many-storied  houses,  which 
people  of  a  peculiar  taste  occasionally  build 
upon  commons,  generally  for  the  purpose  of  a 
roadside  public- house.    No  ray  of  light,  how- 
erer,  flashed  forth  from  any  window,  and  for 
some  way  the  officer  was  not  certain  whether 
ftncy  did  not  deceive  him. 

At  length,  however,  Bill  Maltby  stopped,  and 
after  some  humming  and  hawing,  communicated 
to  the  officer  that  he  thought  he  had  better  go 
on,  and  inform  the  good  folks  of  the  business 
they  had  in  hand.  **  I  may  tell  them  of  course, 
Mr-  Prior,"  he  said,  "that  they're  all  safe  if 
they  let  you  comel" 

**  As  Mfe  as  a  babe  in  the  cradle,"  replied 
Prior.  "You  know  me  well  enough,  Bill,  and 
what  sort  of  man  I  am.  Tm  never  afraid  of 
doing  anything  I  have  to  do  straightforward, 
ao  I've  never  any  occasion  to  tell  lies  about  it." 
•  That's  true— that's  true,"  answered  Maltby; 
•*  mo^  if  you'U  jost  wait  here  for  five  minutes, 
m  go  and  tell  them,  and  be  back  again." 
Prior  agreed  to  do  so ;  and  the  young  man 


left  him,  walking  on  in  the  direetioii  of  the 
hdose  which  he  had  seen.  When  be  was  gone 
Prior  pot  hitf  hand  in  his  poeket,  took  out  one 
of  the  pistols,  felt  the  pan  with  a  delicate  and 
scientific  touch,  rammed  down  the  ball  once 
more,  to  make  sore  that  it  bad  not  alipped  down 
in  the  barrel,  and  then  replaced  it  in  hia  pocket, 
leaving  the  butt  to  hang  out,  so  as  to  be  ready 
for  his  grasp  in  a  moment.  All  this  did  not  in 
the  least  show  that  he  was  afraid ;  for,  as  I 
have  before  said,  fear  or  hesitation  were  not 
things  that  easily  entered  into  his  mind ;  but  he 
was  eminently  a  man  of  preparation — he  was 
always  ready  for  whatever  might  come,  and 
always  making  himself  ready  for  what  was  to 
come  next ;  iMsides  the  examination  of  his 
pistols  was  a  sort  of  pastime  of  which  he  was 
fond ;  and  it  was  serviceable  in  the  present  in- 
stance by  occupying  a  minute  or  two  of  the 
time  he  had  to  wait. 

Bill  Maltby,  indeed,  was  longer  in  returning 
than  he  had  promised  ;  and  Prior  had  full  op- 
portunity of  examining  to  the  best  of  his  ability 
the  objects  round  the  spot  where  he  stood. 
Notwithstanding  the  darkness,  notwithstanding 
the  monotony  of  the  scenery  around,  his  habit- 
ual powers  of  observation  were  auch  as  to  ena- 
ble him  to  mark  accurately  several  difibrent 
points,  for  the  purpose  of  recognizing  the  plaoe 
again,  if  ever  he  should  be  csUed  open  to  visit 
it ;  and  m  order  to  leave  no  doubt  of  the  matter, 
when  he  found  that  his  companion  did  not 
speedily  re-appear,  he  walked  up  to  a  thin  pol- 
lard that  stood  by  the  side  of  the  road,  and, 
taking  a  large  knife  out  of  his  pocket,  cat  a 
deep  notch  in  the  bark. 

At  length,  after  waiting  about  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  or  twenty  minutes,  he  heard  a  quick  step, 
and  advancing,  was  met  by  Maltby,  who  said 
in  a  low  voice,  **  Come,  sir,  come ;  they  will 
speak  with  you,  though  they  don't  like  it  at  alL" 

**  They  must  be  fools^'  said  Prior,  **  not  to 
like  to  get  a  matter  of  twenty  or  five-and-twenty 
pounds  for  some  scraps  of  paper  that  they  can 
do  nothing  with." 

"  That's  what  I  told  them,"  said  Bill  Maltby. 

*'  Have  they  got  them  still,"  asked  Prior,atf 
they  walked  along,  with  the  house  we  have 
mentioned  growing  more  distinct  as  they  cama 
near. 

**I  can't  tell,"  answered  his  companion. 
**They  didn't  say;  but  you'll  socm  find  oat. 
However,  Mr.  Prior,  it  will  be  all  in  the  dark, 
for  they  won't  let  you  see  them." 

Prior  made  no  reply,  but  cc^tated.  He  did 
not  much  like  the  idea  of  going  into  a  plaoe 
with  which  he  himself  was  unacquainted,  ten- 
anted apparently  by  a  body  of  men  of  a  daring 
and  violent  character,  well  acquainted  with 
every  turning  and  winding  that  it  contained. 
He  knew  and  understood  the  risk ;  but  yet  it 
did  not  make  him  pause  or  hesitate ;  he  only 
bestowed  a  little  meditation  upon  the  means  of 
insuring  himself  as  far  as  possible ;  and  conse> 
quently,  when  they  came  to  the  door  of  the 
lonely  and  desolate-looking  building  to  which 
his  companion  led  him,  he  quietly  slipped  his 
baud  into  his  pocket,  drew  out  the  two  pistolsi 
and,  with  the  one  in  hia  right  band  and  the 
other  in  his  left.  foUowed  Bui  Maltby  into  the 
dark  and  narrow  passage. 

««This  way,"  said  his  companion,  toming 
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tbroufih  a  door  on  the  left ;  and  immediately 
Ike  (itlioer  had  entered,  a  rough  harbh  voice, 
appareiiiiy  proceeding  from  a  room  beyond 
communicating  with  the  first  by  an  open  door, 
demanded  ••  Who  is  there  1" 

"  its  J  and  Mr.  Prior,"  replied  Mallby. 

•'  Well,  you  can  slay  where  you  are,"  rejoin- 
ed the  voice ;  ''  we  can  talk  ua  we  are  without 
hi»  I'nining  further.     What  diKJS  he  want  1" 

"  Why,  I  want  iMr.  Morton's  pockei-bi»ok,  and 
the  jwpers  that  arc  in  it,"  answered  Prior. 

'•And  why  the  devil  should  we  give  ihem  to 
you  1"  rejoined  the  voice. 

"  Oh,  lor  several  reasons,"  answered  the 
officer,  "  which  Pll  tell  you  as  soon  as  you  let 
me  know  whether  the  papers  are  safe ;  for,  if 
they  are  not,  Uiere's  no  use  ot  talking  any  more 
about  it." 

"  Oh  yes,  safe  enough  !"  rejoined  the  voice. 
"  Now  for  it,  speak  out."  -t 

"  Well,  then."  said  the  officer,  ••  I  have  been 
sent  for  from  London,  in  order  to  get  them.  The 
gentleman's  content,  if  ihcy  are  restored,  to  let 
all  other  matters  sleep,  and,  moreover,  to  give  a 
reward  of  twenty  pounds  for  them.  So,if  you've 
a  mind  to  hand  them  out.  wh]b  you  can  either 
let  mo  have  them  now,  or  send  them  to  me  by 
Mr.  Mahby  here." 

There  was  a  low  murmuring  at  the  other  side 
of  the  partition,  as  if  two  people  spoke  together ; 
and  then  the  voice  answered,  '*  They  are  worth 
more  than  that." 

"  WeU,  I  dare  say  the  gentleman  won't  stand 
for  five  pounds,"  answered  the  officer ;  *'  but  yon 
know,  my  good  fellow,  if  you  ask  too  much,  you 
may  chance  to  get  yourself  into  trouble.  There's 
a  bit  of  Bow-atrect  to  be  set  against  the  value 
of  the  papers ;  and  it*s  much  better  worth  your 
while  to  take  a  fair  offer,  and  let  the  matter  pass 
quietly,  than  risk  your  neck  in  the  hope  of  get- 
ling  more." 

♦•  Oh, my  neck's  in  no  risk  about  it  I"  answer- 
ed the  man.  **  I've  not  got  the  papers — Pm 
only  speaking  for  another." 

"I  hear  that,"  replied  the  officer,  dryly  ;  "  arid 
we  are  both  the  same  in  that  respect,  fur  Pm 
speaking  for  another  too." 

There  was  a  short  pause ;  and  at  length  a 
new  voice  said.  **  IPs  better  that  principals 
idiould  deal  together  ;  so  you  may  tell  Mr.  Mor- 
ton that  he  shall  hear  from  the  person  who  has 
got  the  papers  in  a  day  or  two,  and  then  he  can 
have  them  or  not  at  the  price  put  upon  them,  as 
he  likes." 

Since  his  entrance  into  that  room  Prior  had 
U!«ed  his  best  endeavors  to  gain  some  knowl- 
edge of  the  interior,  and  as  his  eye  became 
more  accustomed  to  the  obscurity — for  there  is 
seldom  anything  on  this  earth  so  utterly  deprived 
of  light  as  to  deserve  the  name  of  actual  dark- 
ness— ho  had  made  out  not  only  that  there  was 
a  window  upon  his  left  hand,  but,  also,  that 
there  were  several  broken  panes  in  it,  and  that 
that  there  was  an  open  duor  on  the  other  side. 
Beyond  that,  however,  he  could  sec  nothing ; 
but  he  marked  with  strong  attention  the  tones 
of  the  two  speakers,  so  that  he  thought  he  could 
swear  to  the  voices  whenever  he  heard  them 
again.  The  proposal  of  thi>  person  whf>  had  hist 
spoken  was  not  by  any  means  agreeable  to  him, 
as  he  foresaw  a  possibility  of  its  depriving  him 
cf  a  pan,  at  least,  of  the  sum  promised  for  ne- 


gociating  the  restoration  of  the  papers.   It 
not  be  supposed,  however,  that  in  his  propoaiof 
the  sum  of  twenty,  or  five-and-twenty  pounds^ 
instead  of  fifty,  which  Mr.  Morton  had  offered 
for  the  recovery  of  his  |)ocket-book.  he  wia 
influenced  by  any  corrupt  desire  of  transferring 
the  rest  to  tus  own  pocket.     On  the  contrary, 
he  had  only  begun  with  the  small  sum.  in  order 
to  leave  himself  an  opportunity  of  increasing 
it  to  the  extent  permitted,  according  to  circum- 
stances.   But.  nevertheless,  he  did  not  like  to 
be  curtailed  of  his  own  fair  proportion,  and  bo 
therefore  answered,  after  thinking  over  it  for  a 
moment  or  tyo,  '*  Come,  sny  in  a  word  what 
you  will  take,  and  let  us  see  whether  we  cia't 
make  a  deal  of  it  at  once.     It's   better  than 
hanging  lire  about  the  thing,  because  you  see  I 
must  do  my  duty  one  way  or  another,  and  if  I 
don't  get  the  papers  I  mubt  do  the  other  thing." 
*'  You've  got  your  answer."  said  th&  secoai 
voice  in  a  st^rn  tone,  **  and  that*s  all  the  aniver 
you'll  get." 

V  It's  an  answer  that  doesn't  quite  suit  ne," 
replied  Prior  quietly ;  "  but  Pll  let  you  hearnioit 
what  I  think  of  it  to-morrow." 

*'  What.  I  suppose  you  are  afraid  of  losiDg 
the  reward.''  said  the  second  voice,  altera  sboit 
murmured  consultation,  the  words  of  wbiek 
were  indistinct ;  '*  but  as  you  have  opened  tha 
way  for  him,  the  gentleman  will  have  do  riglit 
to  refuse  you  whatever  he  promised,  and  if  ka  , 
does  it  shall  be  made  up  to  you." 

"Much  trust  there  is  in  that."  answMvd  ; 
Prior.  **  However,  Pll  think  about  it,  as  I  nid 
before.  You  say  you'll  let  him  hear  from  yoa 
in  a  day  or  two.  Well.  I'll  teU  him,  and  talk 
with  him  about  the  matter,  and  so  good  oi|kt. 
All  I  can  say  further  is.  that  you'U  he  great  fcols 
if  you  suffer  yourselves  to  he  lagged  upto  tht 
office  by  sticking  out  for  too  high  a  price.  Ma^f 
a  man  has  put  his  neck  in  a  noose  by  eoch  a 
go  as  that  ;  so  >ou  look  sharp  about  it." 

While  he  had  been  thus  speaking  he  Ifd 
gradually  approached  the  door  as  silently  ** 
possible,  and  in  a  minute  after  stood  on  the  oat* 
side  of  the  house.   He  had  heard  some  wbifP^' 
ed  conversation,  indeed,  as  he  went ;  but  he<lid 
not  think  fit,  after  the  very  significant  hints    ^ 
which   he  had  given,  to  wait  Air  the  resvM-    S^ 
Comparatively   the  atmosphere  without  wm     .■ 
clear  and  light  afler  quitting  the  dark  room,  wj    '_ 
Prior  walkejl  along  the  road  back  towards  M«" 
lington   without   waiting  for  his   coropanK^n- 
Malti;y,  however,  soon  overtook  him  ;  but  lb*     . 
officer  was  in  no  very  good  humor  with  thc»oc-     -, 
cess  of  his  operations  ;  and  the  only  words  that 
passed  between  them  till  they  reached  the  en- 
trance of  the  town  were  spoken  when  MaW     j 
endeavored  to  load  him  by  another  way,  w^^ica     j 
elicited  from  the  officer  the  f»»llowing  observaj     j 
tion,  in  a  grumbling  lone  :  **  It's  no  use,  BiA  * 
know  the  road  as  well  as  you  do.    You  ^     \ 
upon  me  about  twelve  to-morrow,  and  I'll  ^     * 
you  more.    Those  fellows  will  ruakc  a  nic»»* 
it  if  they  don't  mind  ;  but  it's  their  own  &•*» 
so  there's  no  hcjp  for  it." 


CHAPTER  XLII. 

It  was  at  an  early  hour  of  the  morning,  t  fWt 
early  hour  indeed,  not  yet  half-past  five— iv^ 
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at-tto  aitTODomical  reader  well  knows,  the  mn 
ift  tiM  montli  of  September  begins  to  show  that 
luiiieea  which  creeps  over  him  in  his  declining 
4ttyt,  and  doe^  not  rise  so  early  by  an  hour  or 
two  as  be  does  in  his  lusty  prime  —  when  Mr. 
Kortoa  crossed  the  bridge  at  Maliington  on  foot, 
wilh  a  double- barreHed  gnn  under  his  arm,  and 
a  game-bag  orer  his  shoulder.  There  were 
Ihw  people  stirring  in  the  village  at  that  hour, 
with  the  exception  of  a  Ihboring  man  or  two 
waBciag  away  to  his  daily  toil;  but  whoever 
saw  the  young  gentleman,  and  marked  his  at- 
tire, mitorally  concluded  that  he  was  going  out 
Is  shoot,  and  yet  several  of  them  notio^  as 
they  passed  that  he  had  no  dog  with  him,  which 
excited  some  surprise,  as  he  had  no  establish- 
BieDt  of  keepers  in  the  neighborhood,  and  was, 
eonsequeotly,  ihey  concluded,  not  likely  to  be 
soppited  by  the  way.  Perhaps  these  remarks 
would  not  have  been  made  in  any  other  place 
tbma  Maliington,  but  it  unfortunately  happened 
that  daring  the  last  few  years  almost  all  the 
peasantry  had  acquired  both  a  taste  for,  and  a 
practical  knowledge  of,  the  pleasures  of  the 
shase,  and  viewed  everything  referring  to  sport- 
ing with  the  e3re  of  a  connoisseur. 

Mr.  Morton,  however,  took  his  way  onward 
with  a  quick  step,  entered  Maliington  Park,  and 
iroascMi  it  by  a  path  which,  making  an  angle  of 
Sony-Are  degrees  both  with  the  river  and  the 
read  to  the  house,  passed  behind  the  latter  at 
sooie  distance  from  it,  and  wound  away  through 
aoroe  of  the  wildest  parts  of  the  domain.  In 
that  direction  lay  the  favorite  haunt  of  the  deer, 
who  seldom  came  down  into  the  more  trim  and 
decorated  part  of  the  park  near  the  river,  ex- 
cept to  drink  in  the  cool  moonlight ;  and  here, 
to  the  shady  groves  and  broad  clumps  of  beech, 
and  elm,  and  oak,  succeeded  a  wide  tract  of  tall 
ftra  or  short  dry  gras-s,  sprinkled  over  with 
mmerous  hawthorns,  while  here  and  there  ap- 
peared a  solitary  chesnut  tree  of  immense  girth, 
spreading  out  its  long  limbs  wide  enough  to 
sover  a  whole  herd.  The  sun  had  risen,  it  is 
true,  bat  was  not  yet  high  enough  to  overtop 
the  neight>oring  woods  and  hills  -,  and  though 
the  sky  was  full  of  light,  the  dew  of  the  preen- 
ing tnrening  lay  thick  and  white  upon  the  grass 
like  a  hoarfrost,  or  hung  upon  every  thread  of 
tke  spider's  web,  like  a  fairy  net- work  strong 
%itb  gems.  The  park  was  quite  still  and  soli- 
tary, as  far  as  the  human  race  was  concerned, 
but  not  so  in  regard  to  the  wild  creatures,  who, 
following  the  warning  voice  of  nature,  wake  up 
to  the  enjoyment  or  to  the  strife  of  the  day  with 
tbe  first  ray  of  the  rising  son.  The  tall  deer 
were  already  standing  in  herds,  or  stretching 
their  long  slender  limbs  amongst  the  fern,  and 
<m  a  broken  sandy  part  of  the  ground  innumer- 
able rabbits  were  hopping  about,  till,  startled  by 
Morton's  approaching  foot,  they  bustled  away 
into  their  burrows,  terrified  at  the  sight  of  the 
great  general  oppressor,  man.  Wild  birds  of 
-various  kinds,  too,  were  seen,  either  in  the  air, 
OB  the  ground,  or  amongst  the  branches.  A 
hawk  hovered  over  head,  watching  for  his 
prey ;  a  glistening  cock  pheasant  started  from 
beneath  a  low  holly  bush,  as  the  young  gentle- 
nan  brushed  it  in  passing ;  a  hen  partridge 
trotted  off*  with  her  young  covey,  without  think- 
ing fit  to  take  wing ;  and  a  curlew,  with  its  long 
'Wiags,  swept  away  towards  the  wilder  and 


mere  barren  country  beyond  the  park.  Mo»> 
ton,  however,  showed  no  inelinaUuo  to  begin 
the  warfiire  so  soon,  and  walked  quietly  <M^ 
with  his  gun  still  under  his  arm,  till  he  reaobnd 
the  park  paling  on  the  aide  next  to  the  heai^ 
and  had  crossed  the  tall  stile  leading  to  the 
sandy  road  on  the  other  side.  There,  bwm- 
ever,  he  paused,  and  charged  both  barrels^  e»> 
amining  the  flints,  for  percussion  caps  had  not 
been  then  invented,  and  taking  care  that  tbn 
priming  was  well  and  orderly  disposed  in  tbn 
pan  This  being  done,  he  walked  across  tbe 
heath  in  the  direction  of  a  clump  of  firs  upon  a 
little  mound,  which  I  think  has  been  already 
mentioned,  and  soim  perceived,  seated  on  tbe 
first  rise  of  the  ground,  three  stout  men  holding 
a  couple  of  brace  of  dogs,  with  two  or  thrae 
young  lads.  At  their  head  was  Edmonds,  tbe 
park-keeper;  and  as  soon  as  Mr.  Morton  was 
within  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  yards  he  nA> 
vanced  to  meet  him,  and  spoke  a  few  words  In 
a  low  tone. 

"No.  it  is  not  needful,'*  replied  Morton, 
<*  there  is  no  danger,  my  good  friend.  Merely 
let  one  of  the  boys  go  with  me  to  the  wood  to 
show  me  which  is  the  path  mentioned,  and  I 
will  rejoin  you  in  a  few  minutes.  You  would 
hear  my  gun,  of  course,  at  that  distance.*' 

*'  Oh  yes,  sir,"  answered  Edmonds,  **  no  km 
of  that,  the  wind  sets  this  way.'*  « 

"Then  unless  you  do  hear  it. you  need  not 
move,"  rejoined  Morton ;  *•  if  you  do  you  my 
as  well  come  to  seek  me.** 

While  they  had  been  speaking  they  had 
walked  on  towards  the  trees  ;  and  then  one  of 
the  lads,  having  been  selected  from  the  rest, 
accompanied  the  young  gentleman  to  the  edge 
of  Wenlock  Wood,  where- the  very  path  entered 
which  had  been  pursued  by  Mr.  Qibbs  on  his 
unfortunate  expedition.  There  Mr.  Morton  left 
him,  and,  bidding  him  return  to  tbe  keepers, 
walked  on  alone,  with  his  gun  resting  easily  on 
the  inside  of  his  arm  so  as  to  be  brought  ^- 
ward  at  any  moment  without  delay.  The  path, 
as  we  have  before  described  it,  was  sometimes 
narrow,  with  the  shrubs  and  young  trees  stand- 
ing forward  so  as  scarcely  to  leave  room  fbr 
two  persons  to  pass  abreaat,  sometimes  wide 
and  open  where  the  bushes  were  low  and  aoat- 
tered,  either  pursuing  its  direction  in  a  single 
line,  or  dividing  into  two  to  sweep  round  some 
thicker  clump  of  brushwood,  or  s<ime  saplings 
that  had  grt>wn  up  in  the  midst  of  its  course. 
With  a  slow  step,  and  not  without  caution,  tbe 
young  gentleman  continued  to  advance,  turning 
a  keen  and  quick  eye  to  the  foliage  on  either 
side ;  for  so  severe  and  so  recent  a  blow  as  be 
had  unexpectedly  received  might  well  teach 
him  watchfulness  against  a  concealed  assaikot. 
He  had  gone  about  two  hundred  yards  from  the 
edge  of  the  wood,  when  he  thought  he  heard 
some  murmuring  as  of  persons  speaking  low  at 
a  little  distance  in  advance,  and  he  tiaused  ibra 
moment  to  ascertain  the  fact.  All  was  sileat 
again,  however,  the  next  instant,  and,  thinking 
he  had  deceived  himself,  he  walked  on  with  a 
slow  and  quiet  step.  The  trees  were  there 
close  and  thick,  but  a  little  beyond  they  opened 
out  into  the  sort  of  wild  scattered  traci  of 
woodland  lying  at  the  foot  of  the  high  hank  to 
which  we  have  before  traced  the  steps  <if  .Mfrsd 
Latimer.  .The  brighter  light  and  freer  ahr  were 
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j«8t  making  themselTes  perceptible,  when  snd- 
deoly  the  voices  were  again  beard,  and  Mr. 
Morton  stopped,  saying  to  himself,  **  The  letter 
assured  mu  he  would  be  alone."  The  next  in- 
stant, however,  it  appeared  that  he  had  made 
np  his  mind  to  go  on,  and,  proceeding  at  a 
quicker  pace  than  before,  he  was  soon  in  the 
.  open  ground,  where,  to  his  surprise,  he  beheld 
the  form  of  Mr.  Gibbs  himself,  busily  engaged, 
as  it  seemed,  in  pointing  out  to  Harry  Soames, 
the  co;istable  of  Mallington,  the  spot  where  he 
had  been  robbed.  He  performed  the  task  with 
all  due  grace  and  eloquence,  showing  the  spot 
where  he  had  been  assailed,  the  way  which  the 
plunderer  took  after  depriving  him  of  his  prop- 
erty, and  the  very  tree  behind  which  Williams 
had  concealed  himself  while  lying  in  wait  for 
his  coming.  The  sight  of  these  two  personages 
was  by  no  means  agreeable  to  Mr.  Morton,  on 
his  present  errand,  anil,  wishing  nut  to  be  inter- 
rupted, he  was  drawing  back  to  give  them  an 
opportunity  of  finishing  their  perquisitions,  when 
the  quick  eye  of  the  traveler  fell  upon  him  as  his 
head  and  shoulders  overtopped  the  brush-^ood 
that  lay  between. 

"  Ah,  Mr.  Morton — ^Mr.  Morton  I"  exclaimed 
Gibbs,  as  he  perceived  the  young  gentleman 
turning  away.  "We  are  nobody  but  friends 
here.  You  need  not  be  alarmed,  though  it  is 
such  a  murderous  sort  of  place." 

**  I  am  not  alarmed  in  the  least,  Mr.  Gibbs,** 
replied  Morton ;  *'  but  I  was  not  in  search  of 
society  at  present." 

Mr.  Gibbs,  however,  would  not  take  the  hint, 
replying  with  a  knowing  smirk,  *'  In  search  of 
feathered  bipods,  I  presume.  I  was  just  point- 
ing out  to  the  good  constable  here  the  place 
where  I  was  knocked  down  and  robbed,  for  I 
ean't  help  thinking  that  those  fellows  must  have 
a  rendezvous  somewhere  hereabouts." 

**  Not  at  all  improbable,"  replied  Morton  in  a 
dry  and  discouraging  tone.  **  The  place  looks 
very  well  fitted  for  such  a  purpose." 

•*0h,  Pm  quite  sure  of  it,"  rejoined  Mr. 
Gibbs,  not  to  be  stopped,  **  for,  with  my  glass,  I> 
saw  Jack  Williams  walk  up  to  the  edge  of  the 
wood  yesterday  aAernoon,  and  Bill  Maltby  fol- 
low  with  another  man  about  half  an  hour  after. 
I  knew  the  one  by  his  walk,  and  the  other  by 
the  switching  of  his  stick,  and  so  we  came  up 
so  early  just  to  see  if  they  had  IcA  any  traces 
behind  them." 

"  Have  you  discovered  anything,"  demanded 
Morton. 

'*No,  sir,"  replied  the  constable,  fixing  his 
two  hawk-like  eyes  upon  him  ;  **  but  I  think  we 
shall  before  we've  done." 

**  Well,  I  wish  you  success,"  said  the  young 
gentleman,  and  walked  on  for  about  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  through  the  wood.  He  then  returned, 
thinking  that  in  all  probability  the  traveler  and 
Ikis  companion  would  have  abandoned  the  pur- 
SQit  by  that  time,  but  he  found  them  seated  on 
the  stump  of  a  tree  very  near  the  spot  where  he 
had  left  them,  discussing  some  viands  which 
ICr.  Gibbs  had  taken  care  to  bring  with  him  in 
a  pocke^handkerchlef,  and,  merely  bowing  his 
head  in  answer  to  their  salutation,  he  walked 
on  along  the  path,  and,  rejoining  the  keepers 
on  the  common,  shot  his  way  back  through  the 
Uds  on  the  other  side  of  Mallington  Park. 

Mrs.  Charlton's  larder  was  well  stored  with 


game  that  afternoon,  but  we  will  not  tirs  the 
reader  by  the  description  of  Mr.  Morton's  ex- 
ploits in  the  field,  or  of  the  gamekeeper's  adoi- 
ration  of  the  coolness  and  precision  of  his  aim. 
On  the  contrary,  returning  to  the  worthy  tra^ 
eler  and  his  companion,  Harry  Soames,  we 
must  take  some  notice  of  their  convenaUoa 
after  Morton  passed  them  a  second  time. 

**  I  wonder  who  that  fellow  is,"  said  the  eoo- 
stable  in  a  meditative  tone. 

"  I  dare  say  you  do  !"  answered  Mr.  Gibbi, 
with  a  shrewd  smile. 

'*  What  makes  you  say  that  in  that  sort  of 
way,  Mr.  Gibbs!"  rejoined  the  constabljB.  "It 
was  just  as  if  you  would  have  said  *  I  could  Idl 
if  I  liked.'" 

"Oh  dear,  no!"  answered  the  traveler;  **I 
didn't  say  anything  like  it.  I  only  said  I  daied 
say  you  would,  because  nobody  seems  to  kaov, 
and  everybody's  curious." 

'*  Well,  I  duubt  that  he's  aAer  any  good,**  ob- 
served Mr  Soames. 

**  Pooh,  nonsense,"  said  Gibbs,  '*  what  hina 
can  he  be  about  V* 

"  Why,  I  don't  know  ;  a  good  deal,  perhapst** 
replied  the  constable.  "  Didn't  you  see  that 
when  he  caught  sight  of  us^hc  was  for  tuniflC 
back,  and  then  he  only  walked  a  little  bit  fur- 
ther and  came  round  again.  What  should  tiria|> 
him  up  here  at  this  hour  of  the  morning  1" 

"  Ay, that  I  can't  say,"  was  Mr.  Gibbs's  wrtT- 
"  He  might  have  business,  you  know." 

"Ay,  pretty  business,  up  here  before  lix 
o'clock,"  answered  the  constable.  *•  I'll  thiiik 
you  for  a  bit  more  of  that  ham,  Mr.  Gibbe." 

"  Why,  he  might  say  the  same  of  us,"  «fc- 
served  the  traveler,  presenting  his  compiiion 
with  a  slice  of  ham  on  the  end  of  bis  knife. 

"Tliat's  quite  a  different  affair,"  answsisA 
Harry  Soames,  in  the  intervals  of  masticatioB. 
"  In  the  first  place,  I'm  an  officer,  and  have  bn» 
siness  everywhere.  Then  you  told  him  whit 
we  are  about  at  once,  but  he  took  care  nol  la 
say  a  word  of  what  he  was  after." 

"  Pooh,  it's  all  nonsense,"  replied  Mr.  Gftbt; 
"  I've  good  reason  to  believe  that  he's  qoite  a 
gentleman." 

"  Ay,  ay,  because  he's  bought  soma  of  jou 
d— ^  stuff,  I'll  warrant  you,"  rejoined  the  con- 
stable; "hut  let  me  tell  you,  Mr.  Gibbs,  thai 
many  a  rascally  clerk  passes  for  a  gentiemaa 
when  he  comes  down  to  the  country,  after  kar- 
ing  cheated  his  employers,  as  long  as  he*s  got 
any  of  their  money  to  spend." 

"  You  know  nothing  about  the  matter,"  an- 
swered Gibbs,  in  an  offended  tone,  **aml  I 
know  what  I  know.  Mr.  Morton's  a  gentlo* 
man  and  a  man  of  property  —  I'm  sure  of  thaL 
Don't  you  see  what  a  friend  he's  of  Dr.  Wes- 
tern's 1" 

"That's  nothing  to  do  with  it,**  replM 
Soames ;  "  for  I  can  tell  you  one  thing,  Mr.  Gibb^ 
and  that  is,  there  isn't  a  man  more  easily  dona 
in  all  England  than  the  good  doctor.  I'm  not 
the  only  one,  I  can  tell  you,  that  fancies  tbereV 
something  odd.  One-half  of  the  people  of  I 
lington  have  their  doubts;  and  it's  only 
days  ago  that  a  magistrate,  who  has  as  n 
cunning  in  his  little  finger  as  Dr.  Western  \m 
his  whole  body,  told  me  to  keep  an  eye  qaleCtf 
upon  a  certain  gentleman,  because  he  bad  bttA 
information,  though  not  on  oath,  that  he  iHi*t 
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vkat  he  preteods  to  be,  and  that  though  he 
f^wBB  hints  of  his  being  a  great  person,  yet  he 
may  turn  oat  a  rery  litUe  one.  Hark !  there 
foes  a  gun— both  barrels,  bj  Jupiter !  Pll  bet 
joa  a  pound  he*s  poaching  Mallhigton  manor. 
He*d  belter  not  let  Edmonds  catch  him,  I  can 
tell  him  that,  for  he's  not  one  to  stand  non- 


Wbat  farther  reply  }/tr.  Gibbs  might  have 
made,  on  the  spur  of  the  occasion,  to  bis  com- 
panion's suspicions  of  Mr.  Morton,  was  inter- 
inpied  by  the  incident  of  the  report  they  both 
heard  ;  but  still,  although  the  worthy  traveler 
believed  that  be  had  excellent  reasons  for  sup- 
posing that  gentleman  to  be  a  person  of  high 
respectability,  yet  such  is  the  nature  of  calum- 
ny, that  when  adroitly  put  and  pertinaciously 
supported,  it  still  leaves  a  shade  of  suspicion 
even  on  the  minds  of  people  who  have  many 
good  reasons  for  knowing  its  falsity.  Mr.  Gibbs 
began  to  think  that  Morton's  conduct,  especially 
that  morning,  was  somewhat  odd,  and  to  ask 
himself  if  he  might  not  be  d^ived — nay,  if  he 
might  not  have  aided  to  deceive  himself  He 
wcmid  not  give  op  the  young  gentleman's  cause 
ao  easily,  however,  and,  after  a  few, minutes* 
cogitation,  repli^,  **  I  dare  say  you  would  find, 
DOW,  that  Edmonds  has  given  him  leave  to  shoot 
lor  a  day." 

**l  don't  know,"  answered  the  constable, 
**  hot  one  thing  I  certainly  shall  do,  and  that  is 
to  tell  him  that  some  one  has  been  op  here  with 
a  gnn,  and  who  it  was." 

"That  you  can  do,  if  yen  like,"  replied  Mr. 
Gibbs;  ''but  I  should  think  that  poor  fellow 
Edmonds  was  in  no  way  to  take  notice  of  such 
things." 

**  Staff*  and  nonsense !"  said  the  constable, 
"096  would  think  you  were  lackadaisical,  Mr. 
Qibbe.  Why,  the  girl  has  been  gone  a  week 
last  Tuesday,  and  he  has  bad  plenty  of  time  to 
get  over  it.  People  do  all  manner  of  things  the 
iiTBt  day  or  two,  but  they  soon  learn  that  what 
eanH  t>e  cured  must  be  endured." 

**  Well,  I  should  think  that  Edmonds  was  a 
man  not  easy  to  teach  that  in  his  daughter's 
case,"  answered  Mr.  Gibbs,  who  vfas,  in  troth, 
a  man  of  some  feeUng  himself,  and  what  is 
even  more  rare,  of  some  pertinacity  of  feeling. 
^  I  should  think  he  was  one  to  brood  over  it  for 
ever  !•' 

**  Not  be,"  cried  Harry  Soames,  with  a  laagh ; 
**  why,  I've  seen  him  twenty  times  this  week 
jast  going  about  his  business  as  if  nothing  had 
happened  *,  and  one  day  when  I  stopped  him  to 
tell  him  all  I  bad  done  to  find  Miss  Lucy  and 
Master  Alfred,  he  cut  me  as  short  as  Miss  Mar- 
tia  cots  a  yard  of  ribbon,  saying,  *  You  need  not 
gfre  yourself  the  trouble,  Soames.  I  wish  to 
hnr  nothing  about  it,'  and  so  he  walked  oflT, 
and  began  to  order  the  people  about  rolling 
the  lawn,  as  if  nothing  were  the  matter  in 
life." 

-WeH  H  is  very  odd,"  said  Mr.  Gibbs,  «•! 
coaldn*t  lose  a  daughter  so— but  there  go  the 
gQ08  again." 

**  Ay,  I  bet  there  will  be  a  fine  large  basket 
fo  to  London  by  the  aigbt  coach,"  observed  the 
eoostable;  "but  come,  Mr.  Gibbs,  let  us  be 
wagging.  It*s  not  my  business  to  watch 
jpoaebers,  or  I  would  have  that  fellow  op. 
liall  be  eaagfat  out  some  day,  however,  and 


that  yoo*ll  live  to  see  if  you  stay  at  MaUiogtoa 
long  enough." 

**  I  shall  stay  till  I  have  seen  the  end  of  this 
thread,'*  replied  the  traveler,  *'  if  I  set  up  a  shop 
on  my  own  accoont.  However,  I  have  a  fort- 
night's leave  yet  to  come  and  go  upon,  and  Mr. 
Prior  said  he  would  come  down  again  in  a 
week." 

*'  And  what  can  he  do  more  than  I  can  !** 
asked  the  constable,  who  did  not  at  all  approve 
the  admiration  which  Mr.  Gibbs  had  more  than 
once  expressed  of  the  thief-taking  powers' of  the 
Bow-street  officer.  Those  I^ndooers  make  a 
great  piece  of  work,  but  they  can  do  no  more 
than  their  neighbors." 

"  I  don't  know,**  answered  Gibbs  ;  and  with- 
out further  observation  followed  his  companioa 
back  to  Mallington. 


gHAPTER  XLIII. 

lit  the  coarse  of  human  life,  as  society  is  noir 
organised,  with  all  its  wheels  and  springs  and 
mechanical  contrivances  for  rendering  every- 
thing regular,  and  securing  precision  in  all 
affhirs,  there  are  certain  moments  of  recurring 
interest,  varying  in  every  town,  and  perhaps  in 
every  family,  when  some  particular  event  occurs 
each  day,  breaking  the  monotony  of  ordinary 
existence,  and  aflTording  a  brief  space  of  bnstle 
and  activity  to  thoughts  which  otherwise  might 
go  on  sleeping  like  dormice  for  long  months  at 
a  time.  One  of  these  moments,  in  almost  every 
house  in  the  land,  is  that  of  the  post's  arrival ; 
when  those  little  mysterious  packets  of  white 
paper  and  black  strokes  call  op  in  the  breasts 
of  those  to  whom  they  are  delivered,  a  thousand 
imaginations  of  that  which  ia  within.  And 
what,  indeed,  may  not  be  under  that  seal! 
What  stran|;e,  what  sad,  what  joyful  revolu- 
tions of  feehngtnay  not  one  glance  of  the  inte- 
rior produce  1  Where  is  the  fancy  so  dull  and 
heavy — where  the  heart  so  apathetic  as  not 
eagerly  to  forestall  the  intelligence,  even  while 
the  fingers  are  breaking  the  wax,  and  fly  through 
all  the  mazes  of  prot^bility,  even  though  oer- 
tainty  is  close  at  hand. 

As  the  reader  already  knows,  or  ooght  to 
know — for  we  have  already  told  him  in  a  pre- 
ceding part  of  this  tale  to  which  be  may  have 
occasion  to  refer  more  than  once  hereafter, 
and,  therefore,  if  we  have  forgotten  it,  or  passed 
over  it  as  an  incident  of  no  consequence,  be  is 
very  much  in  fault,  every  incident  herein  men- 
tioned having  its  due  bearing  and  relevant  con- 
nection with  all  the  rest,  and  with  the  end  of 
all — ^the  post  came  into  Mallington  in  the  mid- 
dle of  tho  night.  Nevertheless,  according  to 
the  system  of  those  days,  when  slow  and  sure 
and  dear  and  good  were  the  maxims  of  locomo- 
tion^ and  commerce,  instead  of  quick  and  haz- 
ardous, cheap  and  nasty,  the  great  principles  of 
the  present  time— the  letters  were  not  delivered, 
at  least  at  the  further  end  of  Mallington,  till 
between  nine  and  ten ;  the  address  of  every 
despatch  being  carefully  examined  by  the  post- 
master, and  the  whole  sorted  and  re-sorted  with 
a  deliberate  slowness,  which  greatly  retarded 
the  process,  but  insured  perfect  regularity  as 
the  result.  Thus,  at  Mallington  House  the  ora 
was  hissing  on  the  table,  ifrs.  Charlton  was 
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potting  in  the  tea,  the  coflec-pot  and  esgs  were 
in  expectation,  the  partridi;e  pie  upon  the  side- 
iHNird  was  uncut,  and  Morton  was  bending 
slightly  over  the  table  to  speak  some  light  and 
casual  words  to  Louisa,  with  a  tone  and  a  smile 
that  gave  them  meaning  to  her  ear — for  Ihcy 
took  very  liitle  pains  to  hide  the  feelings  of 
their  hearts  from  Mrs.  Chariton — when  in  came 
the  butler,  and  put  down  UirQ^  letters  to  the 
lady  of  the  house  and  two  to  Mr.  Morton. 
There  were  newspapers  besides ;  but  the  letters 
were  looked  at  first,  aAer  due  apology ;  and 
those  received  by  Mrs.  Charlton  certainly  did 
not  seem  to  be  of  a  very  pleasant  nature,  from 
the  effect  they  produced  on  her  countenance. 
The  two  which  came  to  her  guest  were  of  very 
diflerent  shapes  and  Qualities.  One  was  a  large 
and  voluminous  pacKct,  costing  an  immense 
sum  of  postage,  for  Rowland  Hill  was  not  then 
in  operation.  The  second  was  a  smaller  epis- 
tle, and  by  no  means  displaying  the  neat  and 
tidy  exactness  which  characterised  the  other, 
either  in  folding,  sealing,  or  address.  It  was  a 
8babby-l4M)king  concern,  with  the  name  of  the 
gentleman  for  whom  it  was  intended,  written 
in  the  right  hand  corner,  Mallington  House  in 
the  left,  and  Mallington  undcrneaih.  in  a  most 
unaymmetrical  and  anomalous  position.  The 
seal  was  a  broad  patch  of  wax  pressed  down 
by  a  spade  guinea,  and  the  paper  of  that  pecu- 
liar quality  which  is  dealt  out  in  single  sheets 
at  a  hundred  per  cent,  profit  by  the  keepers  of 
chandlers'  shops  at  a  penny  a  sheet  to  maid 
servants  who  wish  to  write  love  letters. 

As  Morton,  however,  had  received  a  similar 
letter  three  days  before,  and  divined  whence  it 
came,  he  opened  it  first,  when  his  eye  was 
greeted  with  the  following  communication : 

"  Sir— You  behaved  like  a  gentleman  and  a 
man  of  honor  this  morning,  for  I  saw  all  that 
went  on,  though  nobody  saw  me.  S<»,  if  you 
like  tficome  up  into  Mallington  Park  about  eight 
o'clock  to-night,  we'll  talk  about  the  papers, 
which  are  quite  safe,  and  I  think  I  can  get  them 
ibryou.  I  don't  ask' you  to  come  to  the  same 
place,  because  I  think  you  might  not  like  it  at 
that  hour  of  the  night;  but  Tlj  bo  down  in  the 
park  at  that  time,  somewhere  near  the  rabbit 
warren  at  the  back  of  the  house.  If  you'll 
stand  out  from  the  trees  I  shall  see  you,  and  I 
know  you  are  too  much  «f  a  gentleman  to  take 
advantage.  YouMl  be  quite  safe  yourself,  fur 
that  I  pledge  my  honor.** 

No  name  was  signed,  and  after  having  read 
the  letter,  Morton  put  it  in  his  pocket  and  opened 
the  other  epistle.  The  cover  contained  various 
papers,  apparently  from  the  hands  of  a  lawyer, 
and  as  Mrs.  Charlton  quietly  glanced  her  eye 
across,  she  saw  sufficient  to  make  her  divine 
that  it  was  a  power  of  attorney.  Within  the 
whole  was  a  small  note  upon  npat  paper,  writ- 
ten in  a  nice  cl«an  business-like  hand,  to  the 
lolluwing  eflicct : 

*•  My  dear  young  friend,  1 

••Allow  me  to  call  you  so,  and  to  thank  you  ' 
for  your  mvitation.     Tlie  partridges  must  wail^ 
if  ih«y  will,  and  fly  away  if  they  wdn'i,  for  I  am  ; 
tied  to   UMidon  till   October.     Then,  by  your 
good  leave,  I'll  see  if  I  cannot  bring  down  siJine 
of  the  piteasants,  with  their  long  tails  behind 
them.    If  ifs  and  ands  were  pots  and  pans  we 


could  do  without  the  paper,  as^you  say;  tot 
the  law  knows  no  such  thing  as  an  if.  It  ii  a 
positive  science,  my  dear  sir,  and  very  positive 
indeed  in  its  way.  It  will  have  all  the  proofs 
it  can  lay  hold  of;  and,  though  too  much  pad- 
ding may  choke  a  dog,  the  gullet  of  the  law  is 
much  more  capacious,  and  though  occasionally 
it  may  strain  at  a  gnat,  is  more  frequently  in- 
clined to  swallow  a  camel.  Get  the  paper  iS 
you  can,  however,  hut  don't  give  too  much  for 
it,  as  though  it  forms  a  link,  it  is  hut  a  small 
one ;  and  we  can  prove  the  death  by  other 
means,  though  expensive  ones,  I  fear.  How- 
ever, it  is  just  as  well  to  bring  over  an  Italian 
priest  and  an  English  consul,  as  to  bribe  a  Brit- 
ish thief  too  high.  Don't  walk  upon  commons 
too  late  any  more ;  for  your  head,  I  think,  most 
show  you  by  this  lime  that  a  pitcher  never 
goes  so  often  to  the  well  but  it  comes  boina  » 
broken  at  last.  I  will  send  you  down  a  clerk 
in  the  course  of  to-morrow  to  take  your  signa- 
tures to  the  papers  enclosed  when  you  h«*t 
looked  over  them,  and,  in  the  mean  time,  yoa 
will  believe  me,     • 

•*  Your  faithful  servant, 

**  T.  QUATTSBLT. 

"  P.S.  The  clerk  I  send  is  a  great  scamp,  w 
do  not  trust  him  with  money.  I  keep  him  ts 
look  after  insolvents  and  fraudulent  bankrupts. 
Set  a  thief  to  catch  a  thief 

»« X.  Q." 

Mr.  Morton  made  no  other  comment  npiin  his 
letters  but  by  a  smile,  and  put  them  in  his 
pocket,  hut  Mrs.  Charlton  was  evidently  dis- 
turbed with  the  contents  of  hers  for  the  rest  of 
the  day,  and  passed  a  part  of  the  aftemooa 
writing  letters.  The  same  evening's  post  car- 
ried away  from  Mallington  thrtc  neatly-wriltra, 
beautifully-folded,  and  exactly  sealed  notes,  ad- 
dressed to  **  Messrs. and ,  jewellen, 

New    Bond-street;"    "Mrs.   ,   dealer   ia 

British  and  Foreign  lace.  Conduit-street  ;**  and 
"  Messrs. ,  silk  mercers,  Ac.  Piccadilly." 

Mrs.  Windsor  looked  at  them  all  with  carefhi 
attention,  and  observed,  in  a  murmuring  tone,  to 
herself,,  "It  won't  do  much  longer,  ma'am,  I 
can  tell  you.  You'll  have  to  play  your  trump, 
or  you'll  lose  the  odd  trick.  I  wonder  what  she 
can  be  waiting  for.  I  should  think  the  pear  was 
quite  ripe." 

When  the  letters  were  written  a  load  seemed 
taken  off*  Mrs.  Charlton's  mind ;  and  aftf*r  having 
left  I^uisa  and  Mr.  Morton  alone  together  dar- 
ing the  whole  afternoon,  she  appeared  at  dii»- 
ner  all  smiles  and  gracefulness.  It  is  a  pity 
that  she  had  grown  a  little  loo  stout,  otbrrwiao- 
she  was  certainly  a  very  fascinating  wooiaik 
After  dinner,  however.  Morion  announced  that 
he  had  a  little  business  to  transact,  but  would 
be  hack  sliortly  ;  and,  fioin?  to  his  room,  he  fur- 
nished his  pockets  with  a  brace  of  pistols,  and 
proceeded  towards  the  rendezvous  which  had 
been  given  him  by  letter  as  we  have  seen.  The 
streets  of  Mallington  were  usually  more  foil  of 
people  at  that  hour  than  during  the  day,  for  thej 
were  an  active  and  industrious  race  of  being% 
as  the  reader  may  have  observed ;  and  whea 
they  had  done  their  own  business,  ihey  were 
sure  to  orrupy  thrmsrlves  with  other  persona*. 
Taking  little  heed  of  whom  he  met,  or  what 
faces  gazed  at  hini  from  the  shop  doors,  Itw 
young  gentleman  walked  down  the  bill,  cro 
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fhs  bridfe,  and  at  once  obUioed'  admiaaion  by 
tbo  gates  into  Mallington  Park.  Then,  leaving 
the  keeper*8  hoase  and  the  hall  to  the  led,  he 
lollowetl  nearly  the  aame  course  which  he  had 
paraned  on  his  shooting  excursion  two  days  be- 
fore, and  was  soon  on  the  spot  where  he  bad 
aeea  the  rabbits.  He  there  pauaed  and  gazed 
aronad  him,  but  it  was  now  quite  dark,  no  tnoon 
up,  and  the  sky  somewhat  cloudy.  The  tall 
trees  falling  into  thick  masses,  indeed,  could  be 
seen  sweeping  round  through  the  dim  night  air, 
but  there  was  no  more  light  left  than  to  show 
the  grander  objects  at  a  distance,  and  to  trans- 
form the  smaller  ones  into  strange  shapes  aa 
hncj  lent  them  form  and  members.  Under  one 
of  the  old  hawthorn-trees  Morton  at  first  fancied 
that  he  saw  a  roan  seated,  but  presently  he  re- 
membered having  perceived  the  withered  stump 
<^ao  old  tree  in  that  direction  under  the  shadow 
of  a  younger  one.  Then,  again,  he  thought  that 
he  perceived  a  figure  moving  in  the  tall  fern,  but 
recollecting  that  it  was  the  great  haunt  of  the 
deer,  he  concluded  that  what  he  beheld  was 
some  watchful  buck  keeping  guard  over  his 
•ompaoions ;  and  going  a  little  further  forward 
into  the  open  space,  afler  having  waited  about 
three  minntea,  be  asked  aloud  ^  any  one  was 
there. 

The  moment  after  he  heard  a  slight  rustle 
amoogst  the  thicker  trees,  and  then  clearly  dis- 
tinguished a  human  form  advaociog  with  a  quick 
step  towards  him.  Morton  kept  his  position, 
however,  examining  the  stranger  as  he  ap- 
proactuKl,  and  gaining  every  instant  a  stronger 
and  stronger  conviction  that  it  was  no  other 
than  Jack  Williams,  who  had  given  him  such 
serviceable  assistance  on  the  common.  In  a 
few  mintites  the  man  was  by  his  side,  and, 
wilboat  any  attempt  at  concealment,  addressed 
hhn  at  once  with  '*  Good  evening,  Mr.  Morton ; 
JDQ  walk  late,  sir.** 

*<  So  do  you,  it  seems,'*  replied  Morton ;  **  but 
budoeas  brings  me  here,  as  it  broucht  me  to 
the  common  when  first  I  saw  you.'*  He  paused, 
and  as  Williams  made  no  immediate  reply, 
added*  *'  When  I  found  you  here,  Mr.  Williams, 
I  imAgined  that  your  coming  had  some  reference 
to  the  business  I  allude  to." 

*•  Perhaps  it  has,"  answered  the  saitor,  and 
Ibea  again  stopped  and.  aeemed  to  hesitate. 

Morton  was  not  altogether  pleased  with  this 
conduct,  and  although  from  the  manner  in  which 
the  oian  had  aided  him  when  injured  and  bleed- 
ing on  Mallington  common,  the  frank  cpnfidence 
with  which  he  had  accom^ni^d  him  to  Mrs. 
Charlton's  house,  and  the  apparently  sincere 
expressions  of  regret  for  the  event  which  he 
jhad  used  on  that  occ^ision,  Morton  had  believed 
the  suspicions  of  the  Bow-street  officer  to  be 
totally  unfounded,  he  now  could  not  help  sup- 
posing that  Williams  had  had  some  share  in  the 
outrage,  if  he  had  not  actually  committed  it. 
**  WelV  be  said,  "  I  am  here  to  communicate 
with  any  person  regarding  the  recovery  of  my 
property — property  which  is  valuable  to  me, 
tboogb  of  no  use  to  the  persons  who  have  taken 
U»  ami  if  you  can  give  me  such  information  as 
wUl  enable  me  to  regain  it  I  am  willing^  re- 
ward you  handsomely  for  the  service  rendered." 

"We  will  see  about  that,  sir,"  answered 
Wmiaros,  '*  but  there  are  first  one  or  two  things 
to  be  settled.  It's  better  that  principals  should 
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deal  together.    Now,  jf  I  tdl  you  who  has  got . 
your  pocket-book,  and  all  it  oontaios,  will  yoa 
give  me  your  word  of  honor,  as  a  gentleman, 
that  you  will  never  proe<|Bd  agaiast  him  by  tha 
law  for  taking  it  1" 

"No,"  replied  Morton  at  once;  '*I  wHl  not 
give  you  any  such  pledge,  as  it  is  Qadoobtedly 
my  intention  if  he  refuses  to  give  it  up  to  pro- 
ceed  against  him,  and  puniah  hira  with  the  al- 
most severity.  However,  I  will  give  you  ray 
word  of  honor  that  if  he  does  give  it  up  I  will 
take  no  steps  against  bim  of  any  kind,  eitter 
for  taking  it  or  any  other  part  of  the  affair." 

**That  won't  do,  sir,"  answered  WiUiaroa,  ia 
a  determined  but  not  uncivil  tooe ;  *'  and  111 
show  you  why.  Yoo  and  be  might  not  be  able 
to  agree  about  terms ;  tkeu  the  information  I 
gave  you  might  put  his  neck  ia  a  halter,  so  that 
you  would  have  all  the  advantage  in  driving  tha 
bargain." 

*«  I  understand  what  you  mean,"  replied  Mor- 
ton ;  **  but  it  is  not  at  all  my  object,  believs  roe, 
to  gain  the  advantage  you  mention ;  and  I  am 
quite  willing  to  pledge  my  honor  that  I  will  us6 
the  information  you  give  me  in  no  way  what- 
ever against  him.  If,  as  you  say,  we  cannot 
agree  about  terms,  I  will  tell  you  what  my 
course  will  be.  To  send  on^  move  for  a  Bow- 
street  officer,  and,  upon  the  information  already 
obtained,  direct  him  to  apprehend  att  soeh  per- 
sons as  he  may  have  just  cause  to  suspect,  but 
I  will  furnish  him  with  no  new  information 
which  I  may  have  obtained  from  you,  or  through 
your  means.  The  ease  shall  stand  exactly  opo^ 
the  same  ground  on  vRhieh  it  stood  before  our 
meeting.  If  that  will  suit  you,  well  and  good ; 
if  not,  we  had  better  converse  as  more  upon 
the  subject ;  for  my  mind  is  made  up^  and  I  can 
promise  nothing  farther." 

**  That  is  all  I  meant,"  refOied  Williams ;  •*  I 
meant  that  we  should  start  fair,  and  that  whan 
I  have  told  who  the  man  is  that  has  got  your 
pocket-book,  and  given  you  the  means  of  oom- 
munieating  with  him  directly,  you  ahookln*t  be 
able  to  turn  round  upon  him,  and  say,  *  Now  I 
know  who  you  are,  if  you  don't  do  just  aa  I  like, 
I'll  hang  you.*    I  have  your  word  of  honor. 


••You  have,"  replied  Morten ;  "bat  I  caut 
help  saying  you  teem  to  trust  very  eonfidently 
to  the  woid  of  a  man  you  don't  know." 

"  Oh,  I'm  not  often  mistaken,"  replied  Wil- 
liama ;  **  a  real  gentleman'a  just  as  soon  found 
out  as  a  real  rogue,  and  I'm  not  at  all  afraid 
about  you.  But  now  for  iL  You  want  to  hear 
who  has  got  your  papers — I  have,  sir." 

"  I  am  very  sorry  to  hear  it,"  replied  Morton, 
in  a  grave  and  serious  tone. 

"  Ay !  and  why  should  you  be  sorry?"  asked 
Williams,  very  much  struck  with  the  young 
gentleman*s  manner. 

'*  Because."  replied  Morton ;  *'  I  thought  bet- 
ter of  you ;  because  I  have  deceived  myself  in 
regard  to  your  character,  and,  from  your  whole 
demeanor  and  conduct,  assured  Prior,  the  offi- 
cer, that  you  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  assault 
upon  me,  or  the  robbery  which  was  afterwards 
committed." 

"  You  were  quite  right,  sir ;  and^.  for  onoe  ill 
this  world,  a  gentleman  has  done  me  justice," 
replied  Williams,  in  a  tone  of  deep  feeling.  **  If 
every  one  had  judged  so  from  the  beginning,  4 
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ahoald  not  have  done  half  the  bad  things  I  have 
done.  Nevertheless,  knocking  you  down,  and 
taking  year  money,  or  yoar  pocket-book,  is  not 
against  me  on  the  ship's  books.  I  did  neither 
the  one  nor  the  other ;  and  I  would  have  stop- 
ped it  all  if  I  had  come  op  in  time.  The  pocket- 
book  came  into  my  bands  by  accident,  but  hav- 
ing got  it,  I  think  Tve  a  right  to  drive  a  bargain 
alx)ut  giving  it  back  again." 

**  I  should  have  imagined,*'  replied  Morton, 
*'  that  a  man  who  shows  so  much  good  feeling 
upon  some  points  as  you  do  would  have  been 
rather  inclined  to  restore  it  to  its  owner,  when 
you  knew  who  he  was,  and  to  trust  to  his  grat- 
itude for  recompense." 

**  Pooh,  trust  to  any  one*s  gratitude !"  said 
Williams,  with  a  scoff;  "that  will  never  do. 
However,  I  meant  to  have  given  it  back  to  you, 
but  for  circumstances.  But  the  truth  is,  sir,  Pve 
got  things  to  do  which  will  make  or  mar  me, 
and  I  must  have  five  hundred  pounds."    • 

**Tben  am  I  to  consider,"  asked  Morton, 
*'  that  such  is  the  price  you  put  upon  the  papers 
in  your  possession!" 

»*  Yes,  sir,"  replied  Williams.  "  I  know  their 
value  to  you  as  well  as  you  do,  and  they  are 
worth  that." 

**You  must  know  their  value  better  than  I 
do,"  answered  the  young  gentleman,  lightly,  "  if 
you  put  such  a  price  upon  them,  for  certainly  I 
will  not  give  it." 

**  Then,  d—n  me  if  I  do  not  burn  them !" 
cried  Williams,  more  irritated  by  the  half  laugh- 
ing tone  in  which  Mr.  Morton  spoke  than  by  his 
mere  refusal  to  grant  such  an  exorbitant  de- 
mand. 

**  In  that  youMl  act  as  you  think  fit,"  replied 
Morton ;  <*  but  of  this  be  assured,  that  the 
papers  are  not  of  the  value  to  me  you  suppose. 
I  have  means  of  proving  the  facts  to  which  they 
refer,  which  may,  indeed,  cost  a  certain  sum, 
but  not  near  so  much  as  you  require ;  and  I  am 
not  at  all  disposed  to  pay  largely  for  the  recov- 
ery of  papers  taken  from  me  by  a  gross  act  of 
Tiolence,  when  I  can  do  without  them,  though 
their  loss  may  entail  some  trouble  and  expense." 

The  man  muttered  a  curse  of  angry  disap- 
pointment, but  made  no  direct  reply,  and,  afler 
having  waited  for  a  minute  oY  two  in  expecta- 
tion of  some  answer,  Morton  proceeded  to  say, 
'*  You  will  probably  thmk  better  of  this,  and  I 
give  you  till  to-morrow  night  to  consider  of  it ; 
warning  you  that  the  expense  likely  to  be  created 
by  the  loss  of  these  papers,  as  calculated  by  my 
solicitor,  is  about  two  hundred  pounds,  and, 
consequently,  that  y^ur  modified  demand,  what- 
ever it  may  tie,  must  be  within  that  sum.  You 
can  let  mc  hear  your  determination  before  to>- 
morrow  night,  aAer  which  it  will  be  too  late  to 
make  any  change." 

"  D—n  me,  if  I  don't  bum  them,"  was  Wil- 
liams's only  reply,  and  Morton,  bidding  him  good 
night,  turned  and  walked  away. 

He  passed  through  the  thicker  trees ;  and  en- 
tered upon  the  open  space  beyond,  at  the  back 
of  Mallington  Hall,  thinking,  as  he  walked  on, 
il^at  he  heard  the  sound  of  a  heavy  fall,  as  if 
something  had  dropped  from  one  of  the  beeches 
by  the  way ;  as  he  came  upon  the  little  rising 
jgronnd  which  commanded  the  greater  part  of 
the  park,  the  glistening  waters  of  the  stream 
eonld  just  be  seen  over  the  woody  ground  in  the 


bottom,  affording  a  bright  background  to 
slope  below  him.  From  every  other  point,  K 
great  was  the  darkness  of  the  night,  no  mov^  in( 
object  could  have  been  distinguished  ;  but  th«E— iirt 
thrown  out  by  the  shining  of  the  river,  MorB— ^on 
to  his  surprise,  beheld  the  figure  of  a  man  i — ^^d 
ning  quickly  down  the  hill  in  the  directi^^n  of  Uii 
park  gates. 

CHAPTER  XLIV. 

iMAGiNATroN  is  a  great  and  wonderful  endfl 
ment.    By  it  the  powers  of  conception  are 
tended  first  from  the  actual  to  the  probable,  ^bbo<| 
then  from  the  probable  to  the  possible.  Witl»  ^JUt 
it  no  great  discovery  probably  would  ever  h  «ive 
been  made,  unless  by  the  mere  effect  ofaC5Ci- 
dent ;  without  it  few  of  the  fine  or  noble  enter- 
prises which  checker  the  dull  plodding  of  eartt^ 
ordinary  course  with  spots  of  light  would  ever 
be  undertaken  ;   without  it  the  brightness   of 
everything  that  is  fine  and  beautiful  would  fade 
a'Way  into  the  leaden  grayness  of  hard  reality- 
It  is,  in  fact,  the  light  of  life  ;  and  as  the  mate- 
rial world  without  the  rays  which  bring  itifloTC- 
hness  to  the  sense  of  the  eye  could  only  be  felt 
in  its  harsh  outline,  so  to  the  world  of  the  mind 
all  that  exists  would  lose  its  coloring  and  its 
splendor,  and  sink  into  mere  stern  tangible 
forms,  but  for  imagination.    Yet  there  may  be 
too  much  light ;  there  may  be  lights  that  dax- 
zlc,  lights  that  deceive  ;  and  that  portion  which 
serves  not  to  illustrate  acts  to  blind.     Thus 
with  imagination,  too  ;  unless  duly  regulated,  it 
operates  but  in  rendering  indistinct,  confused, 
and  uncertain  the  moral  vision ;    sometimes 
deceiving,  sometimes  blinding  the  eye  that  is 
opened  to  too  broad  a  glare.     Such  is  the  case 
most  frequently  and  most  fatally  in  regard  to 
the  expectations  of  ever-aspiring  man.    These 
are  almost  always  exorbitant,   and  when  in- 
dulged in,  are  full  of  fearful  disappointments, 
leading  not  unfrequently  to  reckless  folly,  vice, 
and  crime.     By  the  natural  transition  of  which 
we  have  spoken — from  the  actual  to  the  proba- 
ble, and  from  the  probable  to  the  possible,  im- 
agination gives  us  the  power  of  conceiving  not 
only  all  that  is,  but  all  that  may  be,  and  if  we 
stopped  there,  no  harm  would  ensue.    Oa  the 
contrary,  however,  vanity,  desire,  hope,  and 
every  human  passion  misleads  us  into  confound- 
ing the  various  modes  or  forms  of  our  own  con-, 
ceptions — leads  us  to  imagine  that  that  which 
is  likely  is  surq.  and  that  which  is  possible  is 
likely.    When  we  have  discovered  our  mistake 
we  will  not  admit  that  it  originated  in  our  own 
folly  or  our  own  fault — we  do  not  blame  oar* 
selves  for  neglecting  to  put  imagination  under 
the  guidance  of  judgment,  and  we  are  angry 
with  fate  because  itwon*t  conform  to  the  schemes 
we  have  laid  out,  or  with  our  fellow  men  be- 
cause  they  have    disappointed    expeetations 
which  an  unrestrained  imagination  led  possioe 
unreasonably  to  entertain. 

Such  was  tho  case  with  the  man  Williams,  as 
he  stood  upcm  the  spot  where  Morton  had  left 
him.  after  having  refused  his  demand.  He  mat- 
tered curses,  he  framed  a  thousand  fieroe  and 
rash  plans,  and  he  thought  alone  of  avengiQC 
himself  upon  others  for  a  disappointment  whick 
nothing  but  fancy  had  taught  him  to  entertain. 
In  the  pocket-book  which  had  fallen  into  his 
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pomessioo  be  had  discovered  papers  which  he 
had  immediately  perceived  must  be  very  impor- 
tant to  the  owner.    He  had  inataotly  fixed  an 
ima^nary  valoe  upon  them,  and  had  not  enter- 
tained the  slightest  doubt  of  obtaining  the  sum 
that  be  desired.     He  had  gone  on  in  his  <fwn 
mind  ^  employ  that  sum  in  the  execution  of 
adiemes  he  had  long  entertained,  of  which 
some  indications  have  been  already  given  in 
the  course  of  this  tale.    He  had  buoyed  him- 
self op  with  hopes,  and  delighted  in  prospects 
which  were  all  founded  on  the  vain  supposition 
that  Morton  would  immediately  accede  to  his 
demand.    Those  hopes  and  prospects,  it  must 
be  aduiowledged,  Were  in  themselves  criminal. 
It  vras  no  scheme  of  a  calm.and  tranquil  life — 
of  honest  industry  and  domestic  peace — that  he 
laid  out  before  him ;  it  was  no  expectation,  even 
of  a  relief  from  labor,  or  of  a  mitigation  from 
toil,  thai  be  entertained  as  a  consequence  of  ob- 
taining a  large  sum  by  not  very  honest  means. 
It  was  a  life  df  enterprise  and  exertion  that  he, 
pictured  to  himself— of  strife,  and,  danger,  and 
excitement  as  a  rover  of  the  seas.  There  were, 
it  is  true,  to  be  moments  of  calm  repose,  hours 
of  dalliance  and  passion,  scenes  of  soft  enjoy- 
ment and  luxurious  ease,  interspersed  with  the 
fierce  energy  of  a  pirate's  life.  But  the  great  ob- 
ject and  end  was  freedom  from  all  restraint,  the 
active  exercise  of  a  strong  and  turbulent  will, 
the  constant  stimulus  of  peril  and  adventure. 
It  most  be  said — not  exactly  in  his  justification, 
for  justification  there  is  none,  but  in  order  to 
pot  the  matter  before  the  reader  exactly  as  it 
presented  itseli'to  his  mind— that  as  habit  is  as 
powerful  over  thought  as  over  action,  he  did  not 
at  all  consider  the  course  he  proposed  to  him- 
self as  criminal.    He  had  in  his  ship,  when  in 
the  Mediterranean,  seen  others  following  the 
same  life,  and  he  had  worked  himself  up  to  be- 
lieve that  any  individual  who  chose  to  runXhe 
risk  bad  as  much  right  to  declare  war  against 
the  whole  human  race  as  a  king  against  a 
.neighboring  state.      He  acknowledged  no  mo- 
rality in  the  restraints  of  society.  Those  which 
he  Toluntarily  imposed  upon  himself  he  was 
wiUtog  to  abide  by;    and  made  it  a  point  of 
honor  to  do  so ;  but  those  laws  which  he  had 
no  share  in  framing,  and  which  others  had  con- 
atmcted  for  the  general  security,  he  would  not 
admit  to  be  binding  upon  him  in  any  degree.  I 
pause  upon  this  character  and  upon  this  train 
of  reasoning,  because,  under  their  varioas  modi- 
fications, they  are  much  more  common  than  is 
generally  imagined ;  and  I  do  not  think  it  is  too 
much  to  say  that  one  half  of  the  crimes  and 
vices  of  the  world  are  justified  in  the  eyes  of 
those  who  perpetratd  them  by  some  such  mis- 
conception of  the  moral  obligation  of  the  social 
bond.    The  more  I  have  looked  into  it,  the 
more  I  have  conversed  with  end  examined  the 
characters  of  the  criminal  and  the  vicious — and 
I  have  done  so  a  great  deal  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  whether  they  acted  upon  mere  im- 
polse,  or  were  inflaenced  by  any  principles,  and 
what — ^I  have  always  found  cause  to  believe 
that,  though  passion  has  been  the  prompter, 
there  has  still  been  a  delusion  going  on  in  the 
mind,  and  holding  up  a  shield  between  them- 
selves and  conscience,  'whose  shaft  coald  not 
fiiil  to  touch  their  heart,  if  it  were  left  naked 
and  undefended  by  sophistry. 


In  the  case  of  Williams,  however,  it  was 
natural  that,  as  the  objects  proposed  were  erinh 
inal,  and  the  means  of  attaining  them  which,' 
as  the  most  easy  and  least  perilous,  he  had 
first  employed,  were  anything  but  honest  and 
just,  his  disappointment  should  lead  him  to 
meditate  still  more  dark  and  violent  means  of 
effecting  the  same  purpose ;  and  one  of  hia  first 
exclamations,  after  venting  many  a  bitter  im- 
precation, was  "  By !  i  will  have  the ' 

tnoney,  due  way  or  another !  I  will  not  be  ' 
baulked  and  kept  here  for  months,  or  perhaps 
shut  up  in  prison,  for  fear  of  striking  a  good 
stroke.  I  did  not  wish  to  stir  up  these  people 
here,  or  to  fish  in  troubled  waters  among  these 
dull  plodding  shop-keeping  people  of  Enghind ; 
but  now  they  shall  find  what  I  can  do  ;**  and, 
with  his  eyes  bent  down  in  meditation,  he 
turned  away  and  walked  towards  the  farther 
comer  of  the  park,  near  which,  as  before  de- 
scribed, a  stile  lead  over  the  wall  to  a  spot 
where  some  cottages  had  been  built  beyond. 
His  step  was  quick  and  irregular,  in  accordance 
with  the  irritable  impatience  that  he  felt,  and 
the  rapid  footfalls  caught  the  ear  of  some  per- 
sons actually  within  the  wall  of  the  park,  for 
some  one  exclaimed  as  he  came  near  **  It  must 
be  be,  (iiough  he*s  devilish  quick  back;"  and 
at  the  same  moment  the  speaker  advanced  to 
meet  him,  adding,  **  Is  that  you,  Mr.  Williams  t 
have  you  got  it  ?**         ' 

*'No,  not  a  farthing.  Bill,*'  anawered  Wil- 
liams ;  **  and  hang  me  if  I  don*t  go  home  and 
bum  them  all:  for  he  shan't  bare  them  now  if 
he  would  give  a  thousand  for  them;"  and  he 
added  a  bitter  oath. 

•*  That's  unlucky,  upon  my  life,"  added  Bill 
Maliby,  "  and  you  wanted  to  go  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, too.    Couldn't  you  and  he  make  a  deal  i 
ofitV 

«*  No,  by  — r !"  replied  Williams ;  "  he  thinks 
to  get  them  for  nothing ;  but  he'll  find  himself 
devilish  much  mistaken — go !  to  be  sure  I  want 
to  go !"  he  continued,  pursuing  in  a  rambling 
manner  the  subjects  suggested  by  what  his 
companion  said :  **  but  I'll  make  a  sweep  be- 
fore I  go,  however ;  and  once  I'm  at  Ports- 
mouth or  Plymouth  they  may  hunt  long  enough 
before  they  find  me." 

**  Don't  you  think,"  inquired  Bill  Maltby,  ia 
a  suggestive  kind  of  manner,  "that  if  you  keep 
about  this  place  long  you  may  have  Prior,  or 
some  more  unpleasant  customers  still,  dowa 
here  looking  after  yout  Prior  has  got  some 
notions  like  a  gentleman ;  but  the  greater  part 
of  these  fellows  are  rough  'una.  I  think  if  I 
were  jou  I'd  be  ofiT  to-morrow  morning." 

"  Not  unless  there's  something  to  be  done 
to-night,"  anawered  Williams,  doggedly ;  *'  I 
will  not  go  without  the  money  I  want — Be- 
sides," he  added,  after  a  nooment's  considera- 
tion, **  there's  no  such  hurry.  He  said  he 
would  give  me  till  to-morrow  night  to  consider 
of  it ;  and  I  can  keep  him  in  play  about  the 
papers  for  two  or  three  days  more.  But  I'm 
resolved  to  have  what  I  want,  any  way — Haric 
ye,  Bill,  was  that  Brown  you  were  speaking 
tot" 

*'  Yes,"  answered  Bill  Maltby ;  "  he's  a  lUtle 
in  the  wind,  and  wouldn't  budge,  though  I  told 
him  it  was  you." 
••AH  the  better/' answered  Williams.    <«Teii 
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were  talking  to  me  the  other  day  aboat  a  lot  of 
things  up  at  the  hall.  Pve  a  great  mind  to  try 
it  to-night." 

«*  We  had  better  wait  till  it's  daylight/*  said 
Bill  Maltby,  in  a  low  tune ;  "  then  we  could 
contrive  to  get  the  two  wumen  out  of  the  way, 
and  slip  in  without  any  breaking.  I  know  quite 
"well  the  HMiin  where  it  is  all  kept.  We  could 
hand  it  out  of  the  window  one  to  the  other, 
and  if  we  were  caught  it  would  make  a  differ- 
ence, you  kniiw." 

**  I  see  no  difference  at  all/'  replied  Williams 
sharply. 

^  Oh,  but  it  would  at  a  trial/'  answered  Dill 
Maltby.  '*  It  makes  all  the  difference  in  life. 
If  you  break  through  a  door  and  only  take  a 
silver  spoon  you're  pretty  sure  to  tighten  your 
eravat ;  but  if  you  slip  in  and  take  a  thousand 
pounds  you  get  off"  for  a  taste  of  Botany." 

llie  fact  is,  that  in  vice,  as  in  virtue — in 
haseness,  as  in  excellence — there  are  numer- 
ous steps  and  grades.  We  go  climbing  or  de- 
scending the  ladder;  and  though  the  down- 
ward course  is  the  most  easy,  yet  we  are  still 
inclined  to  hesitate  at  the  next  step  as  we  gain 
a  nearer  sight  of  those  which  are  below.  Bill 
Maltby  had  nut  yet  reached  the  point  of  burglary, 
and  he  feared  to  put  his  foot  up<}n  that  round. 
He  would  rather  have  had  an  intermediate 
step;  but  Williams  had  no  such  hesitation, 
and  he  replied  •*  I  think  you're  turning  coward, 
Bill.  Ay,  and  foul  too.  Aro  you  not  quite  sure 
that  if  we  tried  it  in  the  day-light  we  should  be 
stopped  in  the  middle  of  the  work,  and  only  get 
grabbed  for  our  pains.  If  we  get  in  to-night 
the  matter's  quite  sure.  Wo  can  lock  up  the 
women,  and  be  off*  at  once,  so  that  we  can  be 
out  ol  harm's  way  before  any  one  knows  any- 
thing about  it." 

'    **  Bui  suppose  we  shouldn't  find  a  ship  ready 
tosaiU"  baid  Maltby. 

"  Why,  you  don't  suppose  I'm  going  to  freight 
a  ship  r*  said  Williams.  *'  I'm  not  such  a  ftiel 
as  that,  I  can  tell  you.  A  boat  is  the  thing, 
and  that  can  always  be  hired  when  one  has 
money.  Now,  you  say  there's  plenty  of  stuff* 
here." 

"Oh.  ay,"  answered  Bill  Maltby,  "to  the 
tune  of  two  or  three  thousand  pounds,  and  a 
great  deal  of  it  in  gold  cups  and  such  like,  which 
eould  be  easily  pa(.'kod." 

•»  We'll  heat  it  up  altogether  for  that  matter," 
answered  Williams  ;  **  that's  soon  done.  Two 
er  three  thousand  pounds.  That's  worth  fetch- 
ing. Bill.    Have  you  got  a  tool  with  you  V 

••  Nothing  but  a  screw-driver,"  answered  Bill 
Maltby,  in  a  low  and  faltering  voice  ;  for  though 
a  share  in  the  plunder  tempted  him  stmngly, 
and  though  a  man  ever  ready  for  a  scuffle,  yet 
the  idea  of  a  new  crime  which  would  render 
the  whole  of  the  rest  of  life  insecure,  filled  him 
with  apprehensions  thaMic  could  not  banish. 

•'  Give  it  to  me,"  was  Williams's  only  reply ; 
and  having  received  a  large  turnscrew,  which 
Maltby  drew  out  of  his  po<rket,  he  ran  his  hand 
over  it,  feeling  its  thiekness  and  its  length,  and 
murmuring  to  himself  **  1  would  rather  it  had 
been  a  crowbar  ;  but  this  will  do.  Now,  Bill," 
be  said,  *'  we  had  t»etter  set  to  work  at  once  : 
but  1^  us  see  how  we  must  arrange.  That 
fellow  Brown  is  fit  for  nothing  but  hanl  work. 
You  saw  he  had  nearly  spoiled  the  whole  affair 


with  the  beak.  I'lJ  take  the  cracking  the  datlr- 
eners  upon  myself;  then  Tom  shall  come  in  to 
help  me ;  and  you,  who  are  sharp  and  qaick, 
shall  keep  a  look-out." 

**  We  shall  all  go  snacks,  of  course  1**  said 
BTll  Maltby,  who  did  not  like  the  idea  of  a 
smaller  share  of  the  plunder. 

But  Williams  turned  sharply  upon  him,  reply- 
ing **  Of  course  !  Do  you  fancy  I'm  nut  a  maa 
of  honor  1" 

Alack  and  a-well-a-day,  what  a  wonderlU 
thing  honor  is !  How  it  would  astonish  many 
a  smart  man  about  town  to  hear  thieves  and 
house-breakers  talking  of  honor,  which  is  to 
often  on  bis  own  lips  ;  and  yet  more  than  oot 
of  these  men  about  town,  if  he  were  to  look  iato- 
his  own  heart,  would  find  that  at  the  very  time 
he  is  most  frequently  using  that  sacred  word  be 
is  continually  violating  its  true  sense  more  tbin 
even  the  scoundrels  whum  he  fancies  he  de- 
spises. Violating  it !  ay,  in  a  thousand  wajt 
— breaking  his  word— betraying  his  friend's ooD- 
fidence — ruining  his  peace — cheating  him  on 
the  turf— or  swindling  him  at  the  gaming-tabk. 
Would  to  heaven  that,  under  the  penalty  of 
transportati(m  and  branding  in  the  hand,  no  men 
were  permitted  to  use  the  word  honor  but  those 
who  can  prove  that  they  possess  it !  for  the 
great  diflerence  between  the  honor  that  ii 
amongst  thieves  and  the  honor  of  men  ef 
fashion  is,  that  the  former  is  maintained  to- 
wards their  friends,  the  latter  only  to  the  eyes 
of  the  world.  If  it  were  more  real,  we  sboiud 
have  fewer  appeals  to  ihe  pistol's  mouth  to  prove 
that  it  exists,  for  that  which  is  self-evident  is 
never  doubted. 

To  leave  our  homily,  however.  Bill  Maltby 
was  very  well  satisfied  with  Wilhams's  ar- 
rangement, for  the  part  therein  assigned  to  hiilK 
sell  was  decidedly  the  least  perilous,  and  lbs 
most  ptofitable.  He  calculated  that  in  case  of 
resistance  within  the  house,  or  discovery  from 
without,  he  should  be  easily  able  to  make  hie 
escape  through  the  park,  and  that  no  proof  would 
exist  of  his  participation  in  the  robbery.  Thus 
he  would  have  all  the  advantages  and  none  of  the 
risk ;  and,  under  this  view  of  the  case,  he  made 
no  further  objection  to  proceeding  immediately 
to  business.  Accordingly,  Williams  and  him- 
self walked  up  IQ  the  corner,  whercTom  Brown 
had  been  left,  and  where  he  was  found  ^ound 
asleep  with  his  back  against  the  park  wall.  He 
was  speedily  roused,  huwever,  and  a  short 
conversatitin.  in  a  low  lone,  ensued  ;  in  the 
course  of  which  Brown  showed  that,  with  aU 
his  apparent  dulness,  he  had  occasionally  a 
shrewd  conception  of  the  dangers  and  the  pro- 
babilities of  anything  that  was  to  be  under- 
taken. 

*•  No,  no.  Master  Wilhams,"  he  said ;  •«  wait 
a  bit — wait  a  bit.  It  isn't  nine  o'clock  yet,  and 
Edmonds  and  the  keepers  are  always  on  tba 
k)uk-out  about  the  park  till  lialf  past  nine  or  tea. 
You'll  be  sure  to  have  some  of  them  upon  yo«; 
hut  if  you  wait  till  aAer  ten  they'll  be  all  sD^g 
and  snoring.  The  women,  too,  will  then  have 
g<»ne  to  btd,  so  you'll  have  no  piping ;  and  WS 
can  sit  here  under  the  wall  for  an  hour  qoile 
well." 

This  argument  was  unanswerable ;  and  tak- 
ing up  a  position  in  which  it  was  impossible  t&t 
any  ono  to  see  them  without  approaching  retf 
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eloiCb  tlieat  dirm  Twiy  reepeotable  Tisitom  to 
the  park  sat  down  to  while  away  the  time  till 
tha  iMMi  approached  for  the  eiecution  of  their 


CHAPTER  XLV. 

•  WAxmo  is  always  a  very  unpleasant  process." 
There  are  recorded  instances  of  persons  who 
have  found  expectation  agreeable,  but  their  in- 
ternal frame- work  must  have  v  been  of  a  very 
peculiar  construction  ;  for,  to  the  simple  appre- 
hension of  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  world,  it 
most  seem  that  if  it  be  for  pleasure  that  we  are 
fbroed  to  wait,  the  delay  must  be  very  tedious  ; 
aod  if  it  be  ic>r  pain,  the  amicipation  must  be 
eioeastTely  disagreeable.  But  the  act  of  wait- 
ing for  the  execution  of  a  dangerous  and 
cnmiiial  scheme  is  apt  to  fill  the  projeetor  tbere- 
d^— at  least,  in  many  cases-^with  doubts,  hes- 
itations, and  fears  not  very  favorable  to 
enecgelic  operations.  This,  indeed,  does  not 
always  obtain  m  every  instance,  but  the  effect 
is  modified  as  usual  by  the  character  of  the  in- 
dmduat  Now,  there  were  three  men  seated 
under  the  w»ll  of  Mallington  Park,  and  of  those 
three  ooly  one  experienced  the  apprehensive 
hesilation  to  which  we  have  referred.  Wil- 
liams  was  of  too  stem  and  determined  a  charac- 
ter to  be  susceptible  of  its  influence,  and  he 
remained  merely  cateulatkig  the  position  of  all 
the  doors  and  windows  in  Mallington  Hall,  and 
endaavsoring  to  seule  in  hist>wn  mind  which 
would  give  him  »est  easy  ingress.  Tomfiro^ 
was  too  dull  and  stolid  to  suffer  imagination  to 
trooble  him  at  aU  upon  such  subjects,  and  he 
noddod  drowsily  from  time  to  time,  ready  to 
ad  when  it  vras  necessary,  but  thinking  httle 
of  the  moment  that  was  to  come  after.  Bill 
Maltby,on  tbeeoutrary,  sat  doubting  and  shrink- 
ing within  himself,  every  instant  feeling  more 
uBwillifigaess  to  go  forward  in  the  scheme ;  not 
from  any  sense  of  its  criminality,  but  from 
thaoe  vague,  but  not  less  tremendous,  phan- 
toBBS  of  danger,  punishment,  and  death,  which, 
in  the  pauses  of  crime^when  neither  the  spirit 
of  adventure  nor  the  excitement  of  action  car- 
ries us  through  unthinking — come  upon  the 
heart  of  every  man  engaged  in  wicked  deeds. 
He  contemplated  all  the  chances,  he  magnified 
all  the  dangers.  A  few  minutes  before,  and  he 
fancied  he  could  secure  his  own  escape,  at  all 
events;  but  miw  he  thought  he  might  very 
possiblj  be  taken  in  running  away  from  the  spot 
if  they  should  be  interrupted  ;  and  then,  again, 
he  pictured  by  the  power  of  fancy,  his  appro- 
henaion  with  a  part  of  the  planderod  property 
in  his  possession  in  case  they  should  be  success- 
ful. Then  came  the  images  of  a  prison,  a  court, 
examination,  trial,  execution ;  the  pinioning  the 
arms — the  solemn  procession  "from  the  cell — 
the  priestly  exhortation — the  fetal  drop — the 
gaping  multitude — the  shivering  touch  of  the 
cord — the  choking  agony — the  death,  and  the 
wide  awful  misty  hereafter !  All  that  he  had 
shut  out  frofti  thought  for  years — all  that  he  had 
neglected  or  despised— every  rejected  warning 
— «^ery  inducement  to  better  things  cast  away 
~each  awful  point  in  the  fate  and  future  of  the 
criminal— each  aogtiish  of  the  heart  and  of  the 
hody^which  follow  like  hell-hounds  uppn  the 


course  of  the  guilty  were  all  present  to  his  mind, 
at  once  growing  into  fearful  distinctness  in  the 
darkness  and  silence  uf  the  hour. 

It  was  a  warm  September  night,  hut  he  felt 
it  cold,  a  shivering  sensation  crept  down  his 
back,  and  over  his  limbs,  he  felt  his  arms  tremble 
as  he  rested  them,  with  his  liands  upon  his 
knees:  he  could  scarce  keep  his  teeth  from 
chattering  in  his  head.  A  terrible  thing— a 
very  terrible  thing  is  the  expectation  of  crime*)! 

The  wind  set  from  the  side  of  Malliiigion,  and 
though  it  was  so  low  as  scarcely  to  stir  the 
trees,  it  at  length  brought,  sweetly  sweeping 
over  the  stream,  the  sott  and  musical  tones  ^ 
the  village  clock  as  it  struck  ten.  To  the  ear 
of  BUI  Maliby  it  sounded  like  the  knell  of  death/ 
it  seemed  like  the  tolling  of  a  funeral  bell — it 
made  the  blood  curdle  in  bis  veins.  But  Wil- 
liams instantly  started  op  and  shook  Brown  bj 
the  shoulder,  saying  in  a  low  voice,  **Now, 

tbere'a  ten,  and  that  d d  moon*s  getting  up, 

I  can  see  by  the  light  alofl  there.  Let  us  get 
to  work.  You,  Tom,  go  round  by  the  path  np 
above  over  the  hill,  and  meet  us  just  behind  the 
bouse,  ru  go  with  Bill  and  plant  him  where 
he  caa  see  all  around.    Come  along,  Bill.** 

Whether  he  doubted  his  companion*^  resolu- 
tion, ami  determined  to  keep  his  eye  upon  him 
on  the  way  to  their  scene  of  operations,  or 
whether  his  choosing  to  accompany  the  young 
maa  was  the  mere  eflect  of  chance,  I  cannot 
ten ;  but  they  walked  on  tdgether,  Bill  Malthy 
not  daring  to  show  his  want  of  firmness ;  aod, 
ceruin  it  is,  that  Williams,  as  they  went,  ad- 
dressed to  him,  in  a  whisper^  many  a  word  well 
calculated,  to  use  one  of  his  own  terms,  *'  To 
hearten  him  up.'*  He  did,  indeed,  recover  in 
some  degree  from  the  effects  of  his  imaginary 
terrors,  as  soon  as  he  was  once  more  in  aetivi> 
ty,  but  still  his  nerve  was  shaken,  and  ever  and 
anon  as  they  hurried  on,  though  the  dark  close 
walks  of  the  wood,  he  started  and  looked  round 
as  if  be  fancied  that  some  hand  waa  stretched 
out  to  seize  him,  and  when  they  emerged  into 
the  open  part  of  the  park  where  the  moonlight 
was  just  beginning  to  lighten  the  scene,  he 
gazed  on  with  anxious  fear,  half  convinced  that 
he  saw  the  forms  of  men  amongst  the  bushes, 
or  in  the  hollows  of  the  ground.  His  de- 
meanor had  not  passed  without  observation  by 
his  companion,  who,  though  incapable  of  dread 
himself,  had  seen  what  it  produced  in  other  men 
too  o(\en  not  to  recognize  the  indicat  iuns  there- 
of;  and  if  Maltby  had  tookedto  Williams's  face, 
and  had  been  able,  by  the  faint  light  of  that  hour, 
to  distinguish  its  expression,  he  would  have 
seen  a  scornful  smile  curling  the  corner  of  his 
stern  lip  at  what  he  internally  called  his  pitiful 
chicken-hearted ness.  The  sailor  made  ro  ob- 
servation, however ;  but,  keeping  as  far  ^  pos- 
sible under  the  shadow  of  the  trees  till  they 
were  within  about  fifty  yards  of  the  house,  he 
crossed  over  suddenly  to  a  wide-spreading  elm 
that  stood  out  'dear  fmm  the  rest  near  the 
western  angle  of  the  building,  and  then  stoppfng, 
4)ointed  down  to  a  spot  beneath  the  branches, 
saying,  »*  There  !  stand  there ;  you  can  see 
pretty  well  all  round  but  on  the  east.  Keep 
your  eyes  busy  and  your  ears  too."  He  spoke 
slowly  and  low ;  and  then  added,  fixing  his  eyea 
firmly  upon  bis  companion's  face,  ••If  a  maa 
^utts  his  post,  fails  to  give  warning,  or  betraya 
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his  comrades,  we  shoot  him  through  the  head ; 
and  if  I  should  not  be  here  to  do  it,  there  are 
friends  of  mine  who  will." 

"  On  my  life  and  soul,  Williams,"  said  Maltby; 
*■  I  will  be  as  steady  as  a  rock.  Did  I  not  first 
put  you  up  to  the  thing  V* 

**  Yes,"  answered  Williams ;  "  and  then  got 
poltroonish  when  it  was  to  be  done.  Look  to  it 
— that*8  all.  You  shall  have  your  full  share  of 
the  booty ;  but  if  you  flinch  you  shall  have  lead 
mstead  of  silver,  by 1 " 

Thus  saying  he  left  him  ;  and  Maltby,  with 
mingled  shame  and  indignation — the  last  not  in 
the  least  lessened  by  a  knowledge  thatWilliams*s 
charge  was  just — remained  gazing  for  a  moment 
Ibullenly  upon  the  ground.  He  then  raised  his 
•yes,  and  followed  with  them  his  companion  to- 
wards the  house,  saw  him  joined  by  another 
man,  and  then  marked  the  shadowy  forms  of 
both  glide  all  along  that  side  of  the  building, 
seeming  to  examine  every  window  and  door  at- 
tentively. He  himself  carried  his  glance  over 
the  whole  of  that  facade  ;  but  all  was  dark  and 
aombre.  No  light  from  any  casement  tuld  that 
there  was  waking  life  within ;  and  except  on  the 
eastern  side,  where  the  moonlight  showed  the 
windows  and  even  the  joints  of  the  rough  stone, 
the  whole  edifice  was  buried  in  deep  shadow. 

Williams  was  long  in  making  his  selection  of 
a  point  of  attack,  at  least  to  the  nervous  anxiety 
of  Bill  Maltby  it  seemed  so ;  and  after  having 
neglected  for  some  time  the  task  assigned  to 
him,  in  watching  bis  companion's'  movements, 
the  sentinel  b^gan  to  gaze  forth  over  the  park. 
Suddenly,  with  a  start,  he  heard  a  loud  eound, 
as  of  some  strong  plank  riven  asunder ;  and, 
turning  his  eyes  quickly  Rewards  the  house,  he 
could  distinguish,  though  by  no  means  clearly, 
the  t|iro  men  standing  apparently  closely  to- 
fether  before  one  of  the  wmdows  on  the  ground 
floor,  near  the  north-eastern  angle.  The  window 
shutters  of  that  story  were  all  external ;  and 
Maltby  well  understood  that  the  operation  of 
breaking  in  had  begun ;  but  the  noise  terrified 
and  shook  him ;  and  he  instantly  once  more  cast 
a  hasty  glance  over  the  park,  as  if  that  sound 
could  have  already  wakened  up  servants  and 
keepers.  He  looked  first  to  the  westward, 
where  all  was  still,  and  nothing  to  be  seen — not 
even  a  deer  *,  but  then  he  gazed  to  the  south,  in 
the  direction  of  Edmonds's  house,  which  was  not 
to  be  descried,  however,  being  hidden,  as  before 
said,  by  the  trees  and  undulations  of  the  ground. 
Running  his  eye  along  towards  the  east,  his 
heart  began  to  beat  and  his  limbs  to  shake,  for 
he  thought  he  saw  two  or  three  figures,  a  long 
way  off,  but  advancing  towards  the  hall ;  and 
raising  his  hand  to  his  eyes  he  endeavored  to 
clear  them  of  all  mist,  fearful  lest  the  terror  that 
he  felt  might  deceive  him.  Now,  however,  he 
beheld  the  same  objects  more  distinctly  ;  they 
were  clearly  men  ;  and  they  were  coming  for- 
ward rapidly.  At  the  same  moment  a  shivering 
erash  met  his  ear,  as  if  one  of  the  panes  of  the 
window  had  been  broken ;  and  after  an  instant's 
'  hesitation  as  to  whether  he  should  at  once  pro- 
Tide  for  his  own  safety,  or  warn  his  companions, 
shame  prevailed.  He  saw  that  the  men  who 
were  advancing  were  yet  far  fifom  the  spot. 
There  was  time  to  save  all ;  and,  darting  across, 
he  seized  Williams's  arm  just  as  it  was  throwing 
up  the  sash  of  the  window  which  had  been 


opened  from  within  by  thrusting  a  band  thnMgh 
the  broken  glass. 

'*  There  are  people  coming  !'*  cried  Mahby. 
**  Run  quick — ^there  are  people  coming,  X  tdl 
you!" 

But  Williams  was  in  the  fierceness  of  active 
exertion,  and  he  replied,  casting  up  the  window, 
"  I  don't  believe  it — it's  a  lie — ^you  are  afraid, 
and  fancy  it.    Run  round,  Tom,  and  look  out." 

But,  ere  the  words  were  well  uttered,  the 
alarm  bell  of  the  hall  began  to  ring ;  and, 
snatching  up  the  turnscrew  which  had  fallei^ 
down,  Williams  hurried  to  the  angle  and  looked 
round.  Tom  Brown  and  Maltby  were  already 
many  yards  towards  the  wood,  but  the  boMer 
ruffian  stood  and  gazed  forth  for  an  instant  ere 
he  also  took  flight.  Then  muttering  **It  is 
true,  by  — !"  he  passed  again  into  the  shadow 
of  the  house,  cut  across  the  open  space  towards 
the  trees,  and  was  soon  among  the  wood  walks 
again.  The  alarm  bell  still  rang  out  its  angry 
peal  as  hard  as  the  hands  of  the  two  frightened 
women  in  Mallington  Hall  could  pull  it,  and  the 
shouts  with  which  the  persons  who  were  com- 
ing up  sought  to  convey  the  comfortable  tidings 
of  their  approach  to  the  disconsolate  damsds 
within,  were  also  borne  to  the  ear  of  Williams 
as  he  doubled  and  turned  amidst  the  tortuoos 
paths.  Instead  of  flying  in  the  same  direction 
as  his  two  comrades,  who  ran  towards  the 
common  at  the  back  of  the  park  and  Wenlodc 
Wood,  be  made  the  best  of  his  way  to  the  river^ 
and,  as  silently  as  possible,  waded  in,  and  then. 
swam  over.  Passing  quickly  through  the 
back  lanes,  he  entered  Mallington-street  by  a 
narrow  alley,  just  above  the  surgeon's  boose* 
and  then  at  a  slow  pace  descended  the  hiD 
towards  the  inn.  Several  persons  were  still 
moving  about  in  the  village,  and  one  of  the  first 
whom  Williams  met  was  Mr.  Soames,  the  con- 
stable. Nor  did  he  fail  to  stop  and  talk  with 
him  for  a  moment  or  two  in  a  calm  and  easy 
tone,  saying  that  he  was  just  going  to  get  a 
dram  before  he  went  to  bed.  While  they  were 
still  conversing  they  were  joined  by  Mr.  Crump, 
who,  in  a  voice  of  some  trepidation,  informed 
the  constable  that  he  thought  he  heard  the 
alarm  bell  of  the  hall  ringing.  He  had  been 
just  undressing,  with  his  high  window  open» 
and  was  startled  by  the  sound ;  but  he  could 
not  swear  that  it  was  the  alarm  bell,  as  the 
wind  set  the  other  way. 

*,  D — n  it !  let  us  go  and  see,"  said  Williams ; 
and  all  three  hurried  down  to  t\\e  bridge  and 
listened.  All  was  now  still,  however ;  the  bell 
had  ceased  its  warning  tones  long  before,  for 
Mr.  Crump  had  been  somewhat  long  in  gettine 
on  his  clothes;  and  concluding  that  he  had 
made  a  mistake,  the  constable  and  Williams 
returned,  after  waiting  near  the  gates  of  the 
park  for  about  five  minutes.  As  they  trod 
their  way  back,  however,  the  clock  strudt 
eleven,  and  punctual  Mrs.  Pluckrose  had  closed 
her  house  for  the  night.  Williams  was  DOt 
sorry  that  such  was  the  case  ;  for  he  had  fore- 
jseen  that  if  he  entered  the  inn,  to  get  the 
'draught  he  had  pretended  to  be  seeking,  his 
wet  clothes  might  be  more  apparent  than  was 
agreeable ;  but  he  affected  some  disappointmenW 
and,  witl|  an  oath  at  the  good  landlady  for  her 
punctuality,  he  bade  Soames  good  night,  ami 
walked  up  the  hill. 
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.  Wkfle  neh  haa  Men  Um  proceedings  of  tbtt 
ymy  respectable  sod  interesting  person  Jack 
Witfiams,  tbe  three  keepers,  who,  with  Ed- 
Boods  at  their  head,  had  been  out  later  than 
nsoal,  having  extended  their  ramble  on  the 
other  side  of  the  park,  where  some  depreda- 
lioiis  had  been  committed  tbe  night  before, 
hurried  up  to  the  hall,  attracted  by  tbe  sound 
of  the  alarm-bell.  As  they  advanced  they 
clearly  cau^t  sight  of  a  man*8  figure  crossing 
towaids  the  wood,  and  two  of  the  men  set  off 
ia  porsoit  a^  hard  as  they  could  run ;  but  tbe 
ooorse  which  Williams  had  followed  deceived 
then,  and  it  is  only  necessary  to  say  that  tbeir 
hnoi  was  vain.  Edmonds,  on  the  contrary, 
went  straight  op  to  tbe  hall,  and  rang  tbe  door 
beD;  but  it  was  long  ere  the  two  terrified 
women  would  give  him  admission — ^first  in- 
quiring who  he  was  from  an  upper  window; 
and  then  afraid  to  come  down  lest  there  should 
be  robbers  in  tbe  house  below.  When  lie  was 
permitted  to  enter,  they  both  at  once  informed 
lum,  with  all  the  loquacity  of  wonder  and  terror, 
that  they  had  been  roused  by  a  loud  noise  from 
tbe  lower  story,  and  on  looking  out  on  the  side 
whence  the  sounds  seemed  to  proceed,  had 
•een  two  men  busily  engaged  in  breaking  into 
the  boose. 

With  few  questions  Edmonds  proceeded  to 
the  spot,  the  women  following  at  a  respectful 
distooce ;  and  there  be  found  the  window  bro- 
ken and  thrown  up,  the  fastenings  of  the  shut- 
ters forced  ofi;  and  part  even  of  the  woodwork 
shivered.  The  park-keeper  gazed  at  it,  in  silence, 
ibr  a  nnoroent  or  two,  and  then  returned,  locking 
tbe  door  of  that  room,  and  of  the  passagei>eyond. 

**They  are  gone  for  to-nigbt,  Mrs.  Chalk,"  be 
said ;  **  bat  I  will  leave  one  of  the  men  with  you 
when  they  come  back  ;  and  for  the  future,  do 
yoo  see«  I  wiO  sleep  up  at  the  hall  myself,  at 
least  till  the  house  is  full  of  people  again, 
which  I  hope  will  not  be  long  first.** 

The  resolution  which  he  thus  expressed 
seemed  a  very  simple  one,  and  such  as  might 
well  have  been  expected  from  a  man  of  his 
character ;  but  it  was  tbe  most  fatal  determi- 
nation he  could  have  formed. 


CHAPTER  XLVI. 

Ir  the  reader  have  ever  acted  in  the  dignified 
situation  of  whipper-in  to  a  pack  of  not  very  well 
disciplined  fox-hounds,  or  performed  the  still 
more  troublesome  task  of  driving  a  herd  of 
young  pigs,  he  will  have  a  faint  idea  of  the 
difficulties  which  beset  a  romance  writer  who 
has  many  characters  to  deal  with.  Each  and 
aU  may  be  absolutely  necessary  to  tbe  plot, 
each  may  have  his  particular  function  to  per-' 
form,  each  may  be  required  to  bring  about  the 
grand  rc8uli-4)ut  still  they  will  run  about  in 
all  manner  of  ways,  get  into  all  manner  of 
places,  and  the  unfortunate  driver  must  hurry 
hither  and  thither  to  bring  them  into  the  right 
course  at  the  proper  moment.  Now,  on  the 
day  which  succeeded  the  attempt  upon  Mailing- 
ton  Hall  some  five  or  six  of  our  personages  all 
xaqoire,  unfortunately,  our  care  and  attention. 
There  are  Mrs.  Charlton,  Louisa,  Mr.  Morton, 
Mr.  Gibbs,  Harry  Soames,  and  the  Misses  Mar- 
tin s  besides  an  episode  concerning  Mrs.  Wind 


aor ;  bat,  as  they  wtdt  all'  asaembled  in  the 
village,  we  coold  easily  manage  them ;  beaidee 
these,  however,  there  are  Jack  Williams  and 
his  fraternity,  Alfred  Latimer  and  Lucy  Edmonds, 
ay,  and  even  Mr.  Quatterly,  to  say  nothing  of 
Captain  Tankeryille;  and  as  these  ladies  and 
gentlemen  were  scattered  over  the  fece  of  the 
earth  at  oonsidcj:able  distances  from  each  other, 
we  must  take  our  oki  friend's  seven-league  boots, 
and  hasten  from  place  to  place  to  deal  with  each 
separately. 

At  the  distance  of  about  two-and-twenty 
miles  from  Mallington,  with  a  ridge  of  hills  be- 
tween tbe  two  places,  which  rendered  the  com- 
munication between  them  slow  and  infrequent, 
was  a  town  containing  some  five  thousand 
inhabitants  and  three  distinct  parishes  and 
churches.  It  was  a  busy  little  bustling  place» 
with  a  tolerable  commerce  and  several  mann- 
factories;  and  the  people  minded  their  own 
business  more  and  other  people's  lesiT  than  was 
the  case  in  Mallington,where  each  individual  had 
very  little  business  of  his  own  to  mind.  In  the 
parish  of  St.  Stephen  the  Martyr,  in  this  town  it 
so  happened  that  Edmonds,  the  park-keeper,  liad 
been  bom  and  married,  and  there,  too,  the  year 
before  he  enter^  the  service  of  the  Earl  of 
Mallington,  had  his  daughter  Lucy  first  seen 
the  light.  Her  name,  consequently,  appeared 
in  the  parish  register,  which  is  a  matter  of 
some  importance  to  this  tale,  or,  at  least,  to  thia 
chapter.  Alfred  Latimer,  it  will  be  recoUeoted, 
had  neither  been  bom  in  Mallington  nor  in  th» 
aforesaid  parish  of  St.  Stephen,  but  in  tbe  city 
of  London  ;  and  it  so  happened  that  he  knew 
his  parish,  which  is  what  every  man  oaanot 
say. 

However  that  may  be,  as  the  parish  of  St. 
Stephen  the  Martyr,  in  the  country  town  of 
which  we  have  been  speaking,  extended  a  Uttle 
way  into  the  country,  it  contained  in  its  out- 
skirts many  a  pleasant  little  cottage ;  and  one 
of  these — the  name  of  which,  **  Prospecf  Cot- 
tage,'* appeared  in  embossed  letters  on  the 
front — was  situated  in  a  garden,  and  was  the 
property  of  a  gardener,  who  let  his  first-floor^ 
furnished,  to  any  ladies  or  gentlemen  in  want 
of  a  lodging.  Why  it  was  called  Prospect  Cot- 
tage is  in  some  degree  a  mystery,  for  it  com- 
manded no  other  prospect  than  the  top  of  the 
wall  that  surrounded  it,  the  back  of  an  old 
farm-house  *on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road^ 
and  a  windmill  with  its  appendages  a  little  to 
the  west.  It  was,  indeed,  in  a  very  retired  and 
unobtrusive  situation,  little  to  be  seen  itielf  and 
seeing  little  of  anything  or  anybody. 

In  the  front  room  on  the  first  floor,  which 
was  neatly  furnished  as  a  sitting-room,  sat 
Alfred  Latimer  with  Lucy.  Edmonds.  Poor 
Lucy  was  a  good  deal  changed  sinco  the  fatal 
period  of  quitting  her  father*s  house ;  she  was 
thinner,  paler,  sadder ;  but  perhaps  the  kind  and 
character  of  her  beauty  was  that  which  is  in- 
creased by  changes  that  afl^ect  detrimentally 
the  loveliness  that  depends  chiefly  upon  youth ; 
and  certainly  it  would  have  been  diflicult  to 
find  anything  more  interesting,  more  fair,  more 
graceful  than  she  looked  as  she  sat  before  him 
to  whom  she  had  become  a  slave,  and  who  had 
already  too  sadly  shown  her  that  he  could  be- 
come a  tyrant. 

She  wept  not— she  had,  indeed,  given  over 
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weeping,  for  she  found  that  it  irritated  and  an- 
noyed him,  and  though  it  was  often  a  terrible 
and  bitter  struggle  to  restrain  the  tears  that 
were  ever  ready  to  burst  forth,  yet  she  had 
gained  the  mastery  of  them,  and,  with  meek 
and  patient  endurance,  strove  to  temper  the 
bitterness  of  her  fate.  Sad  she  could  not  help 
being,  for  the  voice  of  conscieoce  was  Inud  in 
her  heart ;  but  even  her  sadness  provoked  her 
betrayer,  though  he  could  find  no  excuse  for 
anger,  as  she  complied  with  his  lightest  word. 
He  was  her  master,  in  short,  and  she  resisted 
his  will  in  nothing.  Yet,  with  the  perversity 
of  his  character,  he  was  not  pleased  even  with 
this  placid  obedience;  he  would  fain  have  had 
matter  for  complaint,  cause  for  quarrel.  Not 
that  he  was  already  sated,  and  wished  to  cast 
off  the  unhappy  girl  whom  he  had  so  basely 
betrayed  ;  for  it  would  bo  a  great  mistake  to 
confound  the  peculiar  character  of  Alfred  Lati- 
mer with  fhe  mere  ordinary  sensual  debauchee. 
He  loved  Lucy,  after  his  fashion,  as  much  as 
he  could  love  anything,  and  if  he  wished  for 
cause  of  offence,  it  was  not  that  he  might 
have  an  excuse  fur  parting  with  her,  hut  solely 
that  he  might  have  an  opportunity  of  tyran- 
nising and  showing  his  power.  She  gave  him 
no  occasion,  however,  and  his  only  resource 
was  to  torment  her  with  hopes  and  fears  about 
their  marriage.  It  is  true  ho  wavered,  and  had 
wavered  from  the  first,  as  to  whether  be  wodid 
wed  her  or  not.  He  had  at  first  feared  that  by 
giving  her  such  a  tie  upon  him  he  might  lose 
his  slave,  but  as  he  saw  more  of  her  disposition 
he  loat  that  apprehension  ;  and  the  very  bitter- 
ness and  obstinacy  of  his  character,  as  well  as 
the  pmmiso  that  he  had  made  to  Williams,  in- 
clined him  day  by  day  more  and  more  to  keep 
his  word.  Ho  had  not  forgotten  the  stem  and 
severe  language  which  poor  Edmonds  himself 
had  used  in  speaking  of  his  marriage  with  Lucy, 
and  it  seemed  to  him  some  sort  of  revenge  to 
marry  her  in  her  parents'  despite.  He  thought 
that  he  would  make  a  great  lady  of  her,  that  he 
would  take  her  to  Mallington  in  finery  and  splen- 
dor ;  but  that  as  her  faihcr  had  said  he  would 
rather  see  her  dead  than  his  wife,  she  should 
hold  no  communication  with  her  parents,  but 
treat  them  as  aliens  for  over.  Thus  at  his 
heart  he  had  really  determined  tnl^nop  his  word 
and  marry  her ;  but  yet  he  could  not  refrain 
from  leaving  her  in  doubt  upon  the  subject — 
from  alarming  her  with  aflecied  hesilaiions — 
from  reminding  her  that  up  to  the  last  moment 
It  was  in  his  power  to  do  as  he  pleased. 

Though  the  banns  had  been  published  twice, 
and  but  a  few  days  were  to  elap-se  ere  they  were 
to  be  published  a  third  time,  he  had  that  very 
morning  put  her  in  miml  that  the  publication 
was'mjthing,  adding  '•You  know,  Lucy,  we 
iljeti^.  not  bo  married,  after  all,  unless  wo  like 
it.** . 

;IfiQfey*s  eyes  were  ready  to  run  over,  and  her 
hea/t  beat  like  that  of  a  prisoner  bird  in  the 
hapdf.'bf  one  of  the  young  torinenlors  of  a  school, 
hut  she  conquered  her  t motion,  and  only  replied, 
••^tJU;  Alfred,  do  not  break  my  heart !" 

".Wliy  should  it  break  your  heart,  silly  girlV 
tlii^il  Alfred  Latimer.  •*  What  the  belter  will 
you  be  ftir  having  a  ring  on  your  finger  ;'* 

jLucy  sli'xik  her  head  badly,  as  if  she  would 
have  waid,  **  [  know  that  it  can  never  make  mo 


what  I  once  was — that  it  can  never  give  bie 
back  peace,  or  virtue,  or  rep<ise  of  heart;  bot 
yet  it  will  do  much,  and  God's  mercy  must  do 
the  rest."  She  would  not  utter  such  thoughts 
aloud,  however,  for  she  now  hut  too  well  knew 
that  they  were  not  fitted  for  the  ear  of  him  who 
sat  beside  her,  and  their  further  conference 
was  interrupted  by  the  landlady's  daughter 
coming  to  say  there  was  a  gentleman  below 
who  desired  admission. 

Alfred  Latimer's  cheek  grew  hot,  and  he  felt 
somewhat  alarmed,  for  tlicns  is  u  cnnscious- 
ness  of  peril  always  present  to  the  vicious, 
which  makes  anything  sudden  fearful  to  them. 
He  asked  several  questions  of  the  girl  in  regard 
to  the  appearance  of  the  person  who  dcsirnlto 

see  him,  and  then  exclaimed  "Well,  d a 

him !  show  him  up,  whoever  he  is  ;'*  and  then, 
bidding  Lucy  go  into  the  inner  room,  he  threw 
himself  back  in  an  arm  chair,  watching  tlM 
door. 

A^liat  was  his  surprise,  however,  when  ho 
beheld  Captain  Tankerville  enter,  with  a  gay 
familiar  air,  as  if  they  had  parted  the  tett 
friends  upon  the  face  of  the  earth. 

**  Ah,  my  dear  Latimer,  glad  to  see  yon !  I 
found  you  out,  you  see.  *Pon  my  life  a  veiy 
pretty  looking  place.  What  a  nice  gardea 
you've  got — tictter  than  the  Surrey  side  of  the 
bridges,  by  half— and  Where's  madame  V* 

Cool  impudence  is  certainly  a  very  wonderltal 
thing,  for  although  it  cannot  do  everything,  yet 
it  can  do  a  great  deal  more,  and  does  do  a  great 
deal  more,  in  all  tho  affairs  of  life  than  anyoee 
suspects.  Many  a  man  of  very  moderate  abiU- 
ties  rises  to  the  first  offices  in  church  and  atate 
by  its  influence  alone.  Every  class  of  saccets- 
ful  men,  but  one,  owes  it  a  good  deal  in  the 
progress  towards  power,  wealth,  or  honor.  It 
may  bo  asked  which  is  tho  one  class  we  have 
excepted  f  It  is  the  very  small,  narrow,  cir- 
cumscribed class  of  truly  great  men — the  eoi^ 
lossal  statues  of  which  the  world  has  not  rooB 
for  many.  Thus,  dear  reader,  if  you  are  not 
conscious  of  possessing  transcendent  powen 
of  mind  and  perfect  rectitude  of  purpose,  and 
are  not  endowed  by  nature  w'^h  that  splendid 
quality,  cool  impudence,  content  yourself  with 
mediocrity  and  go  on  plodding,  for.  depend  upoa 
it,  your  breath  is  too  short  to  walk  up  hill. 

Though  almost  all  men  are  more  or  less  im- 
pressible by  the  great  gift  of  which  we  have 
just  been  talking,  yet  some  are  peculiarly  bo, 
and  such  was  the  case  with  Alfred  Latimer. 
We  have  already  hinted  that  a  foolish  sort  of 
shyness  had  been  one  of  the  early  causes  of 
many  another  fault  in  his  career,  and  shy  men, 
except  uniler  very  great  and  trying  cirCQm- 
stances,  which  bring  out  the  energies  that  aie 
sometimes  latent  in  their  nature,  arc  almost 
always  very  much  overawed  by  impudence  ia 
otliers.  Captain  Taitkorville,  in  the  character 
of  hully  and  bravo,  Alfred  Latimer  had  showa 
hini.sclf  ready  to  meet,  and  competent  to  dell 
with  ;  and  had  he  uj)pcared  in  the  same  humor 
on  the  present  occa.sion  the  young  genilemia 
would  have  kicked  him  down  stairs  without  the 
least  ceremony.  13iit  his  co(d,  ca.sy,  pleasant 
impudence  Mr.  Laiimcr  did  mil  knuw  how  te 
manage  at  all.  At  first  he  looked  grave  an4 
even  stern ;  but  it  wws  irresistible.  Captaia 
Tankcrvillc'  saw  no  coldness,  noticed  no  frowoa» 
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4|gmad  to  baTe  forgotten  «n  ttai^t  -had  passed 
upon  the  common,  all  talk  of  boraewhips,  afn 
production  of  pistols,  all  reference  to  bullets 
and  powder-flasks.  It  seemed  as  ifevery  scene 
had  been  obliterated  between  the  sponging- 
bQQse  and  the  cottage  drawing-room  where  he 
then  stood,  and  as  if  he  were  still  Mr.  Latimer's 
Tcry  good  friend  and  boon  companion.  Al- 
though soeh  sort  of  forgetfulness  of  things  that 
we  don*t  want  to  remember,  has  undoubtedly 
an  infectious  operation  upon  those  who  may 
not  be  quite  so  much  inclined  to  forget,  yet,  as 
in  the  case  of  inocalation  for  small  pox,  the 
^taease  is  generally  prodoced  in  a  milder  form, 
and  people  do  remember  a  little.  Even  AliVed 
Latimer  did  not  become  altogether  placable  at 
once,  and  inquiring  what  was  Captain  Tankei  * 
▼ille*s  business  with  him,  made  some  reference 
to  certain  disagreeable  passages  which  had 
taken  place  ten  or  eleven  days  before. 

'*  Come,  come,  Latimer,'*  cried  Captain  Tank- 
errille,  with  beautiful  frankness,  **  don't  let's 
talk  any  more  of  that.  I  behaTcd  like  a  d — d 
fool,  and  am  quite  ready  to  admit  it ;  but  the 
troth  is  I  was  half  mad  for  want  of  money,  and 
w^en  a  man  is  in  that  state  you  know  he  will 
quarrel  with  his  best  Ariend." 

A^tMt  such  frankness  what  could  Alfred 
Xtttimer  do  ?  From  inexperience  of  the  world 
%e  was  somewhat  goUible,  and  slightly  so  also 
hy  natural  character;  nevertheless,  at  the  pres- 
ent moment,  his  own  finances  were  beginning 
to  get  somewhat  lower  than  he  liked  to  see 
them,  and  he  therefore  answered  "  I  can  un- 
derMMd  that,"  alluding  to  the  propensity  a 
Ban  in  want  of  money  has  to  quarrel  with  his 
best  Ihend — **  I  can  understand  that,  for,  to  say 
the  troth,  Tankerviile,  I  am  somewhat  short 
of  cash  myself,  and  shan't  be  sorry  to  hear  that 
you  have  come  back  to  pay  me  the  fifty  pounds 
again.** 

This  was  a  way  of  potting  the  matter  which 
Captain  Tankertllle  was  not  altogether  unpre- 
pared for,  for  he  was  a  grand  calculator  of  con- 
tiofeincies,  and  he  had  made  himself  thoroughly 
aeqoainted  with  every  discoverable  fact  con- 
cerning Mr.  Latimer's  family,  circumstances, 
and  situation. 

"  Why,  not  exactly  that,  Latimer,"  he  re- 
plied. <*  I've  come  to  pay  you  back  part,  and 
part  la  btnet  than  none,  you  know.  I  can  let 
yea  have  twenty  pounds,  for  I  have  just  made 
a  grahd  toupi  and  as  soon  as  I  get  any  of  the 
dost  I  thought  of  you.  Here's  the  money ;  but 
I  can  do  better  than  that  for  you— if  you'll  just 
fisteci  to  a  little  advice  of  mine,  and  follow  my 
fuidaace,  I  think  I  can  put  you  in  the  way  of 
aettiojg  yourself  up  completely ;  but  then,  you 
know,  you  most  let  me  have  a  share  of  the 
«dvant|ige.'* 

*'Iiet  us  bear  what  the  business  is,**  said 
Alfred  Latimer.  <*  You  shall  have  your  share 
tf  it  can  be  carried  through,  and  I'd  give  a  devil 
of  a  deal  just  now  to  be  able  to  command  a 
thousand  pounds.** 

**  You  can  get  more  than  that  if  yon  nuinage 
light — ay,  fife  times  as  much,"  was  Captain 
Tankerville's  answer ;  "  now  that  I  know  you've 
eoorage  enough  for  anything,  the  matter  will 
be  easily  done,  for  it  wants  but  one  bold  stroke, 
which  io  your  case  would  be  attended  wjth  do 
danger,  to  make  your  fortnne  completely.** 
R 


^Wen,  out  wHh  it,*'  said  AUM  Laliner; 
**rm  ready  for  anything  ^lat  may  do  thit. 
What  is  to  be  done!** 

"*  Something  I  wonder  you  have  not  doas 
long  ago,"  answered  TankerviHO.  "  You  know 
we  had  a  talk  some  time  ago  about  your  sort  of 
half  sister.  Miss  Chariton — that  is  to  say,  your 
mother's  second  husband's  daughter." 

"That  is  not  my  half-sister,  you  know,"  ex- 
ohiimed  Alfred  Latimer.  **We  are  no  move 
relatives  than  you  and  I  are;  but  what  next!** 

**  At  an  evenU  she  has  a  large  fortune,"  said 
Captain  Tankerviile,  and  was  going  on,  whOR 
his  companion  once  more  interrupt^  him  with 
a  shake  of  the  head. 

<*That  won't  do— that  won't  do!"  he  aaid» 
"  Her  fhther  took  care  of  that— the  old  hound ! 
He  left  the  whole  property  away  from  her,  if 
she  married  me — not  a  penny — ^not  a  rap  woold 
come  of  such  a  scheme,  and  besides — '* 

«*I  know  all  that,"  rejoined  Tankervilte. 
**  I  have  heard  the  whole  story ;  hut  my  plan  1i 
a  difl'erent  one.  You  can  drive  your  own  bai^ 
gain  with  any  man  who  wants  to  marry  her.  If 
one  won't  pay  down,  another  wiU." 

'•That  won't  do  either,"  replied  AUM  Lali* 
mdf.    "  I  have  no  power  over  her." 

**  But  you  may  readily  get  it,"  said  Tanker- 
viile, in  a  low  voice. 

"I  might  have  got  it  at  one  time,  if  I  had 
thought  of  it  before,"  answered  his  companioQ» 
**  but  that  ohance  is  gone  too,  now.  She  is 
engaged,  I  am  sure,  to  Morton,  and  with  my 
mother's  consent,  too,  or  she  would  never  have 
told  him  an  her  aflhira." 

*•  Do  you  know  what  this  Morton  is  t"  asked 
Captain  TankerviUe,  less  surprised  by  the  in- 
telligence than,  perhaps,  Alfred  Latinwr  ex- 
pected ;  **  the  people  of  Mallington  do  not  seem 
to  know  anything  about  him." 

*'  My  mother  thinks  he  is  a  poor  painter,**  an- 
swered Latimer;  *<but  I  am  sure  he  is  not 
that." 

**  Are  you  sure  he  is  not  worse  V  demanded 
Captain  Tankervine;  "there  are  strange aos- 
picions  about  him  in  the  village.  I  was  talking 
only  last  night  to  a  good  la^  of  the  name  of 
Martin,  who  tdd  me  many  donbts  she  had,  and 
very  reasonable  doubts,  too.  Now  l»ten  to 
me,  Latimer — ^you'f  e  a  great  regard  for  Louisa 
^have  always  been  like  brother  and  sister, 
and  you've  every  right  in  the  worid  to  inter- 
fere, in  order  to  prevent  her  marrying  a  man 
whom  you  have  reason  to  think  a  swindler.** 

"  But  rve  no  reason  to  think  any  such  thing," 
exclahned  Latimer;  "quite  the  contrary.  I 
think  he's  a  man  of  fortune,  and  I'm  sure  of  it. 
Ah !  I  see  what  you  mean,"  he  continued,  Ob- 
serving a  peculiar  grin  upon  Captain  Tanker- 
vine's  countenance  —  "  you  would  say  I  can 
pretend  to  think  he's  a  swindler;  but  that 
would  be  no  good,  for  he  could  prove  the  con- 
trary in  five  minutes,  and  then  I  must  hoM  my 
tongue,  you  know." 

"  Not  if  you  win  do  as  I  would  have  you," 
said  hii  companion.  "  You  don't  suppose  I 
wish  you  to  go  to  Manington,  and  teU  your 
mother  and  the  old  guardian — I  forgot  what  Is 
his  name— that  you  think  Mr.  Morton  not  a 
proper  marriage  (br  Miss  Oharltoo,  that  there 
are  aospieions  of-his  being  a  swindler,  and  $fi 
that     Hot  DOy  that  would  never  do.     Toa 
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must  first  get  her  mto  your  power,  into  yoar 
own  hands — then  driye  your  bargain  with 
him,  and  if  there  be  any  row  about  the  matter, 
and  it  should  go  wrong,  you've  always  got  a 
good  reason  to  give  for  what  you  have  done. 
You  can  say  it  was  all  for  the  giVrs  good,  that 
you  had  reason  to  beliefve  that  he  was  an  im- 
^  postor,  that  your  mother  and  the  old  guardian 
were,  for  their  own  ends,  furthering  the  trick, 
and  that  yuu  had  taken  her  away  only  to  Inake 
her  a  ward  in  chancery.  But  there  will  be  no 
row  about  the  matter.  He  will  come  down 
with  the  dust  fast  enough  when  he  finds  you 
have  got  her  in  your  own  hands,  and  that  there 
may  be  a  great  deal  of  difiiculty  in  getting  her 
out  again.** 

"  I  don*t  think  it,"  answered  Alfred  Latimer ; 
^*when  I  talked  to  him  about  my  mother's 
making  him  pay  for  her  consent,  and  showed 
him  that  it  was  well  worth  his  while  to  do  so, 
he  replied,  as  proud  as  a  peer,  that  he  would 
never  have  any  share  in  making  Louisa's  hand 
a  matter  of  merchandise." 
,  ''  Ay,  that's  another  affair,"  replied  the  cap- 
tain ;  ''  if  he's  such  a  high-spirited  chap  he'll 
he  all  the  more  likely  to  give  five  or  six  thou 
sand  pnounds  to  get  her  out  of  your  hands,  e8pe< 
cially  if  you  keep  it  close  where  she  is.  He'll 
not  call  that  a  matter  of  merchandise.  That 
ivill  be  merely  setting  her  free." 

*' There's  sonfiething  in  that,"  said  Alfred 
Xatimer,  thoughtfully  ;  **  but  I  don't  know  how 
it  is,  I  don't  like  to  vex  Louisa.  She's  a  good 
Jcind  girl  as  ever  lived :  and  I  shouldn't  like  her 
to  think  so  bad  of  me  as  that  I  had  made  her 
oinhappy  just  for  the  sake  of  some  money." 

"  But  you  must  tell  her  and  everybody  else 
i  the  same  story,"  rejoined  Captain  Tankerville, 
who  internally  laughed  at  the  few  remaining 
scruples  in  Alfred  Latimer's  heart.  "You 
must  make  her  think  that  you  wish  her  nothing 
but  good,  and  you  can  easily  do  so  with  her 
and  everybody  else  too,  for  there  are  plenty  of 
causes  for  believing  this  Mr.  Morton  to  be  a 
very  doubtful  sort  of  person." 
,  Alfred  Latimer  shook  his  head,  and  laughed, 
answering,  ^*  You  can't  make  me  credit  that.' 

"  What  will  you  think,"  said  Captain  Tank- 
erville, alter  a  momentary  pause  for  considera- 
tion, "when  I  tell  you  that  there  are  bills 
posted  upon  all  the  walls  within  ten  miles  round 
London,  offering  a  reward  of  fifty  pounds  for 
the  apprehension  of  a  certain  clerk,  lately  in  the 
employment  of  Mr.  Quatterly,  solicitor,  who  has 
absconded  with  a  large  sum  of  money  and  is 
supposed  to  be  concealed  in  the  country  under 
a  false  name  t  Now  you  may  very  weU  choose 
to  believe  that  this  Mr.  Morton  is  that  very 
derk.  You've  seen  them  together.  You  know 
that  Morton  and  Quatterly  had  money  matters 
with  each  other,  and  there  are  many  suspicions 
oircumstani$es  about  this  fellow's  stay  at  Mailing- 
ton.  All  this  can  be  proved,  and  no  one  can 
say  that  you  didn't  believe  the  whole  of  it,  so 
you  are  perfectly  safe,  if  you  choose  to  take 
Louisa  from  Mallington  House  to-morrow." 

"  It's  not  a  bad  scheme,"  answered  Alfred 
Latimer,  thoughtfully ;  **  but  how  am  I  to  get 
her  away,  that's  the  question  1" 

"That's  easily  done,"  answered  Captain 
Tankerville.  "  m  manage  that  for  yon,  and  m 
teUyoUbow.'* 


Jnst  at  that  moment  a  slight  noise,  as  if 
something  light  was  falling,  was  heard  in  the 
next  room  ;  and  Alfred  Latimer,  suddenly  re- 
membi^ring  the  proximity  of  Lucy,  held  up 
his  hand  to  Captain  Tankerville,  and  thea 
opening  the  door  between  the  two  chambers^ 
looked  in.  Lucy  was  seated  near  the  window, 
employing  herself  with  some  woman's  work, 
and  her  scissors  lay  upon  the  floor  beside  her, 
as  if  they  had  fallen  from  her  lap.  Alfred  Lat- 
imer closed  the  door  again,  but  did  not  resume 
the  conversation  there. 

"Come  into  the  garden,"  he  said.  "We 
may  be  overheard  here,  and  that  wouldn't  do  ;'* 
and  taking  up  their  hats  they  walked  down  the 
stairs,  and  remained  in  conference  for  nearly 
an  hour,  walking  up  and  down  one  of  the  broad 
gravel  walks. 


CHAPTER  XLVn. 

'  Aptek  leaving  Alfred  Lathner,  Captain  Tank^ 
erville  proceeded  into  the  heart  of  the  town* 
and  out  at  the  other  side,  walking  along  the 
high-road  till  he  came  to  an  old  and  not  very 
respectable-looking  house,  which  was,  notwith- 
standing, the  first  in  the  place,  in  coming  firom 
London.  There  was  a  tall  wooden  post  befbre 
the  door,  with  a  square  iron  frame  at  the  top,  ia 
which  had  formerly  swung  a  sign;  but  that 
sign  had  long  given  way  to  wind  and  weather, 
and  the  present  occupant  had  contented  himself 
with  painting  up  in  large  letters  over  the  door, 
"  The  King's  Arms."  To  whatever  king  those 
arms  might  have  belonged  they  had  certainly 
dignified  no  very  important  public-house,  for 
though  over  the  door  it  was  written  that  good 
beds  might  be  found  within,  the  lodging  it 
afforded  did  not  comprehend  horse  as  well  as 
man,  and  the  accommodation  even  for  the  latter 
was  of  a  very  limited  description.  Entering  the 
door,  however.  Captain  Tankerville  tunv^  to 
the  right,  where  was  a  small  parior,  which  had 
not  known  the  beautifying  touch  of  either 
painter's  or  whitewasher's  brush  for  several 
generations.  The  brownish  vellow  color,  too, 
which  is  acquired  by  age  had  been  deepened 
and  heightened  by  the  fumes  of  many  thoueand 
tobacco  pipes ;  and  the  odor  of  a  narcotic  weed, 
rendered  somewhat  flat  and  strong  by  ila  an- 
tiquity, still  exhaled  from  the  panneling  and 
from  every  article  of  furniture  which  the  place 
contained,  saluting  the  nose  of  the  traveler, 
and  giving  him  warning  that  he  had  no  escape 
from  the  flavor  of  old  smoke  but  by  producing 
new. 

The  room  had  but  one  tenant  before  Captain 
Tankerville  appeared,  and  this  was  a  noan  of 
about  thirty-five  or  thirty-six  years  of  age,  who, 
in  spite  of  being  respectably  dressed,  had  a  look 
of  misery  about  him  difficult  to  describe.  It 
was  not  alone  that  his  well-cut  and  not  Tetfy 
old  coat  had  evidently  not  been  brushed  for 
several  days,  nor  that  the  legs  of  his  trousers 
displayed  several  spots  of  mud  up  the  hack ; 
but  it  was  the  attitude  in  which  he  sat,  and  the 
expression  of  his  countenance  which  gare  one 
the  idea  of  utter  wretchedness— deep,  interna^ 
consuming. 

There  was  a  handfiil  of  fire  in  the  ^te,  mmi 
he  had  drawn  his  chair  to  the  side  of  it,  reoMiBg 
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Us  Tight  foot  upon  the  fender.  His  fore  arm 
lay  nej^gently  on  his  thigh,  his  head  drooped 
till  it  was  within  a  foot  of  bis  knee,  his  shonl- 
'ders  were  drawn  forward  till  they  almost 
touched  his  ears,  the  form  of  the  bladebones 
befog  apparent  throngh  the  coat  behind ;  and 
he  gaxed  upon  the  small  glimmering  fire  as  it 
wavered  and  flickered  before  him  with  a  dull 
and  leaden  eye  in  which  there  was  no  comfort. 
Nerer  was  there  a  picture  of  more  complete 
dejection ;  and  if  it  wanted  aught  to  render  it 
more  striking,  the  finishing  touch  was  given  by 
the  glass  half  full  of  gin-and- water,  which  stood 
upon  the  table  beside  him.  He  had  drunk  a 
part  in  the  vain  endeavor  to  raise  his  spirits, 
out  even  in  the  midst  had  plunged  into  the  rev- 
erie of  his  sorrow,  and  forgotten  to  finish  the 
draught.  What  was  that  sorrow  ?  The  worst 
that  can  afflict  humanity — crime. 

The  door  opened  with  a  pulley  and  weight ; 
and  the  moment  he  heard  the  clatter  thiit  it 
made,  he  started  with  a  look  of  terror  and 
turned  round.  In  Captain  Tankerville  he  re- 
cognised a  tormentor,  but  not  what  he  roost 
dreaded — an  officer ;  and  with  an  impatient  jerk 
of  the  shoulder,  he  betook  him  to  gaze  into  the 
lure  again,  at  the  same  time  raising  the  glass 
with  a  nervoQs  shaking  of  the  hand,  and  drink- 
ing off  the  contents. 

<*  Ah,  Mr.  Wilkins,**  said  the  worthy  captain, 
as  he  entered,  '*  still  poring  and  pondering,  and 
making  yourself  miserable.  Pooh,  man !  don't 
be  a  fool.  If  you  go  on  this  way  you  will  get 
•aught  to  a  dead  certainty." 

'*  Do  not  call  me  Wilkins,"  answered  the  man, 
in  apiteoos  tone,  **  I  told  you  that  my  name  is 
Jones.  What  do  you  want  now  1  You  promised 
to  go  away,  and  not  to  come  near  me  again." 

**  Ay,  I  intended  to  do  so,"  replied  Captain 
Tankerville ;  '*  but  I  am  compelled  to  trouble 
yob,  as  the  tradesmen  say,  Mr.  Wilkins — I  mean 
Jones.  A  little  occurrence  has  just  taken  place 
which  makes  it  absolutely  necessary  that  1 
sbouM  have  two  hundred  pounds  more." 

"  Two  hundred  pounds !"  exclaimed  the  un- 
happy man,  **  where  am  I  to  get  it  1" 

"That  wonH  do,  my  good  sir!"  replied  the 
captain,  **  I  am  up  to  all  that.  The  sum  you 
took  offM  Quatterly's  desk  was  eleven  hundred 
founds,  and" — 

'*  Hush,  hush !"  cried  the  culprit,  for  Tanker- 
viDe  had  purposely  raised  his  voice ;  **  do  not 
speak  so  loud.  You  know  I  gave  you  all  the 
gofd  I  had— one  hundred  and  ninety  pounds — 
and  yon  said  you  would  not  take  notes  for  fear 
they  should  be  stopped." 

•*  Well,  they  must  do  now,  for  want  of  bet- 
ter,'* answered  the  captain ;  **  but  I  must  have 
two  hundred  somehow,  that's  clear." 

**And  then  you  will  come  back  and  want 
more,"  rejoined  the  clerk,  ahnost  fiercely,  **  till 
yoa  fet  t^  whole,  and  I  shall  be  punished  for 
your  profit." 

'*  oil,  no !"  cried  his  tormentor, "  that's  a  mis- 
take. This  is  the  last,  positively ;  but  it  must 
be  bad,  Mr.  Wilkins,  alias  Jones.  No,  I  can 
aeeiire  you  that  I  am  sorry  for  you,  and  don't 
wtefa  to  trouble  yon ;  nay,  more,  111  pot  you 
upon  a  plan  of  getting  safe  out  of  the  country 
M  soon  as  yon  bring  the  money,  and  that's  the 
~~    ';  frieiMfily  act  I  can  do  you  just  now,  I've  a 


"Will  yout  will  youil"  cried  the  unhappy 
man,  eagerly, "  how  is  it — what's  to  be  done !" 

**  Get  the  money  first,  and  then  I'll  tell  you," 
replied  Captain  Tankerville. 

'*  But  won't  you  cheat  me  1"  replied  the 
man  *,  **  after  you've  got  the  money,  won't  you 
cheat  me  1" 

"  See  what  it  is  to  be  a  cheat !"  said  the 
worthy  captain,  in  the  true  Richard  the  Third 
style.  **  He  fancies  every  one  as  great  a  rogue 
as  himself  No,  no ;  I  won't  cheat  you,  upon 
my  honor." 

The  fraudulent  clerk  did  not  certainly  look 
quite  satisfied,  but  went  out  of  the  room,  with 
bis  head  and  eyes  bent  down,  muttering  to  him- 
self something  in  which  nothing  but  the  word 
'*  honor  "  was  distinguishable.  Captain  Tank- 
erville was  not  inclined  to  put  more  confidence 
in  the  clerk  than  the  clerk  was  in  Captain 
Tankerville,  and  it  suddenly  struck  him  that 
such  a  thing  might  occur  to  Mr.  Wilkins  as  to 
get  his  money,  walk  out  of  the  house,  and  con- 
vey himself  away  to  some  other  place  of  con- 
cealment. To  guard  against  this  result  the 
worthy  captain  walked  out  into  the  passage  the 
moment  after,  and  planted  himself  at  the  foot 
of  the  stairs.  He  received  no  interruption  in 
his  watch,  but  from  the  landlord,  who  inquired, 
**  Are  you  pleased  to  want  anything,  sirl" 

"  A  glass  of  brandy-and-water,"  replied  the 
captain,  who  was  always  ready,  "  cold  with- 
out ;"  and  leaning  his  arm  upon  the  bar,  he 
chatted  for  a  moment  till  Mr.  Wilkins  appeared 
coming  down  the  stairs  with  his  hand  in  his 
breeches  pocket.  The  unfortunate  man  had 
never  entertained  the  slightest  idea  of  escaping 
from  his f persecutor;  and  giving  Tankerville 
a  sign  to  follow,  he  walked  into  the  little  par- 
lor again.  As  soon  as  they  had  entered,  he 
was  drawing  forth  the  notes,  but  his  compan- 
ion exclaimed,  **  Stop  a  bit,  stop  a  bit,  I've 
ordered  some  brandy-and-water.  Wait  till  they 
bring  it ;"  and  in  a  minute  after,  a  large  rummer 
of  black-looking  stuff  was  brought  in.  When 
the  landlord  was  gone,  Wilkins  immediately 
produced  a  bundle  of  notes,  which  he  handed 
over  to  Captain  Tankerville,  exclaiming,  **Now 
tell  me,  tell  me  what  is  to  be  done.v 

But  Captain  Tankerville  had  his  particular 
taste  as  other  men.  He  enjoyed  the  unhappy 
culprit's  anxiety  ;  it  was  a  pleasant  amusement 
to  him — a  relaxation  fh>m  his  more  serious  oc- 
cupations. He  therefore  counted  over  the  notes 
slowly,  to  see  that  the  tale  was  correct,  and 
then,  looking  up  with  a  dry  cold  countenance  as 
he  put  them  into  his  pocket,  he  said,  *<  Suppose 
I  have  nothing  to  tell." 

"  You're  not  such  a  villain,"  said  the  clerk. 

"  Why,  you  see,  Mr.  Wilkins,  alias  Jones," 
said  Captain  Tankerville,  '*  it  was  not  very  for- 
tunate for  you,  certainly,  that  just  as  you  were 
getting  down  from  the  top  of  the  coach  you  shoukl 
stumble  upon  one  who  knew  you  so  well ;  but 
if  you  ask  my  advice,  now — the  best  thing  yon 
can  do  is  to  make  ^oor  way  as  fast  as  von 
can  to  a  seaport,  and  take  your  berth  in  a  ship. 
That's  the  only  way  to  get  oat  of  an  island." 

The  poor  man  gazed  upon  him  for  a  moment, 
with  a  look  ahnost  bewihlered ;  but  then  a  glance 
of  rage  came  into  his  eyas,  he  lifted  his  head^ 
threw  back  his  shouMers,  and  rising  from  his 
seat  strode  towards  the  door. 
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•<Hano!  wbtt  are  yaogdingfodiyl*' exclaim* 
ed  Captain  TankerviUer^omawhatdiBooiicerted 
bj  these  aigasofaii  intention  which  he  did  not 
rightlj  comprehend* 

"  rU  leU  you,"  saidJWilkins.  sternly.  "  I  see 
what  you*re  about.  Yoa  intend  to  wring 
the  last  shilling  out  of  me,  and  then  inlorm 
against  me  for  the  reward;  but  Til  be  before- 
hand with  you,  and  what  I  am  going  to  do  is  to 
eall  the  landlord,  give  nyself  up  to  him,  and 
apouse  you  as  an  accessory  with  the  money 
upon  you — 1  won't  be  tortured  this  way  any 
kiRger ;"  and  be  stretched  out  his  hand  towards 
the  lock  of  the  door. 

**  Pooh,  nonsense !  I  was  only  joking,'*  cried 
Gaptam  Tanker rille,  a  good  deal  alarmed  in  his 
turn.  '*  Come  back— come  back,  and  Til  tell 
you  what  to  do.*' 

He  rose  as  he  spoke ;  but  Wilkins  had  by 
this  time  gained  the  oourage  and  decison  of  de- 
spair ;  and  he  replied  with  a  wave  of  the  hand, 
•*  Sit  where  you  are,  and  Mi  stay  here  till  you 
tell  me,  for  Pll  have  no  more  joking  when  you've 

S»t  my  neck  in  a  halter,  and  Tve  got  your  feet  in 
otany  Bay." 

Now,  it  is  probable  that  Captain  TankerviUe, 
if  he  had  not  given  twenty  pounds  of  the  stolen 
■loney  to  Alfred  Latiaier,  might  have  ventured 
to  call  loudly  for  the  landlord  to  have  given 
Wilkins  in  charge,  and  to  have  pretended  that 
he  had  only  taken  the  sum  which  he  had  about 
him  in  order  to  prove  the  man's  guilt ;  for  Cap- 
lain  TankerviUe  was  seized  with  one  of  his  to 
ef  rage  at  finding  the  worm  torn  upon  him,  and 
in  those  cases  he  was  apt  to  forget  everything 
— but  bis  own  safety.  That,  however,  was  a 
paramount  consideration,  end  after  about  a 
minnte^s  struggle  with  himself  to  conquer  the 
strong  devil  within  him,  he  said,  "  Wt^t  a  fool 
you  are,  not  to  see  when  a  vann  is  joking  with 
you.  Here  have  I  not  only  been  laying  out  a 
sebeme  for  you,  but  actually  got  the  meana  of 
earryingit  into  execution.  Look  here!*'  and 
It  palled  out  of  his  coat  pocket  a  bundle  of 
landbills — there  might  be  a  doien  or  a  dozen 
and  a  half— each  of  which  contained  a  full,  true, 
and  particular  acoQunt  of  Mr.  Wilkias'  personal 
appearance,  and  ofibved  a  reward  for  his  a^pre- 
heasion. 

**  What  has  that  to  do  with  my  escape  1"  «aid 
Wilkias  fiercely,  when  he  saw  tfiero. 

«« Everything,"  replied  Captain  TankerviUe; 
**I  bought  these  of  a  man  who  waa  sticking 
them  up  expressly  for  your  sake.  Now,  what 
jDii  have  got  to  do  ia  nothing  but  this— to  go  to 
a  akipeeller's,  and  buy  youraelf  a  fiannel  jacket 
and  an  apron,  to  get  yourself  a  tin  pot  full  of 
paste,  and  a  paste  brosn,  and  walk  away  towards 
Borlamouth,  or  the  nearest  "port  you  can  find, 
atieking  up  a  bill  upon  the  wall,  wherever  you 
maj  think  there  are  people  looking  after  you. 
Theiy  are  never  likely  to  aeuspeot  a  man  who  is 
seen  pUieardinga  reward  for  his  own  apprehes- 
aion.  lt*s  a  new  go,  that,  my  good  fellow,  and 
I  think  a  devilish  clever  one ;"  and  he  laughed 
al  his  ewn  conninjg.  "  I'll  tell  you  what  Td  do 
beeidea,"  be  oentMoed,  getting  into  the  ^)int 
of  the  thing<— **  I'd  cot  off  a  bit  of  that  dark 
hair  and  those  whiskers,  buy  myself  a  sec- 
oii4>hand  flaxen  wig,  and  a  low-crowned  glaaed 
hat  Thea  the  devil  UaMilf  wouMat  kaow 
Xey.** 


Aiiorof  light^Qf  (he  bngbt  Ufbt  #rthi|^ 
ahone  in  the  culprit's  egres,  and  he  said,  ^^But 
will  do— I  do  believe  that  woohi  do.  Y^ 
this  is  kind  of  you,  after  all ;  4Mit  I  d0B*t  iMser 
rightly  which  road  to  take." 

'*  Oh,  I'll  tell  you,**  anawered  Captain  Tank- 
erviUe ;  "  you've  nothing  to  do  when  yoa  ge  eat 
of  the  inn,  but  to  walk  along  the  London  read 
for  a  mile,  and  just  beyond  the  mileatone  yoa'U 
find  it  branch  off  to  the  right;  that  will  JshI 
yon  over  the  hills  to  Malliogton." 

"  I  can't  go  there,  I  can't  go  there,"  ^lied 
WiUcins ;  '<  that's  where  I  was  ordered  tOigoihe 
very  morniag  I  took  the  money." 

"  That's  just  the  reason  why  yoa  abouM  ap/* 
answered  TankerviUe }  '*  they'U  never  thii£  to 
find  you  there.  Yoq  might  lodge  there  for  a 
year  without  ever  being  found.  U  really  niahss 
me  sick  to  see  a  fellow  like  you  in  such  a  fdght. 
Why,  I  lived  for  eighteen  months  quite  oon- 
fortably,  in  different  parts  of  England*  with  jll 
the  beaks  in  London  after  me,  wilhoai 
iag  one  penny  from  any  firiewi  or  relAtio&j 
earth,  and  yet  I  never  wanted  my  litito  i 
forts.  But  do  as  I  tell  you,  and  all  willfo  oglil. 
The  first  thing  you  do  when  you  go  into  Mt^ 
lington,  stick  up  a  biU  against  the  waH  of  llie 
great  house  at  the  tq)  of  the  hiU.  Tk^  vtot 
another  on  the  garden-waU  of  the  lUgrat^ 
Inn,  down  by  the  bridge ;  then  yoa  caa  take 
the  coach  that  ooeaes  d*wn  at  ni^t,aBd  gvt^m 
to  Winchester ;  plant  a  bill  or  two  thera»  md 
get  on  to  Southampton." 

«'  I'U  set  about  it  direotly,"  said  WBkM, 
raiaing  his  hand  to  the  loek  of  the  door :  bat 
then  he  paused,  while  his  face  became  a^ahaite 
paler,  and  he  added,  ^  You  wont  infimn  igaJBgf 
me,  after  aUI" 

**  Why,  you  fool,  I  should  be  emtting  o^owm 
throat,"  replied  Captain  TankerviUe.  BkoM 
not  I  have  to  give  up  aU  I've  goti  Beeidea, 
I've  another  object  in  getting  you  aafe  oat  eJT 
the  countiy.  What  it  is,  is  no  businesefif  foura ; 
but  it  wUl  serve  my  purpose,  and  that  ia  awM^ 
So  go  along  and  buy  the  ^nga,  p«ck  theoi  op 
in  a  bundle,  and  change  yourclotheaatthefifsft 
common  or  wood  you  come  to.  I'U  laeep  the 
landlord  ehatting  here  tiU  you've  done  it  all.^ 

**  I  moat  get  a  five  ponnd  notechaaped.'^  aaid 
WUkins,  remembering  his  assertiea  that  he  hud 
given  Captain  TankervUie  all  the  gold  he  had 
taken ;  but  he  had  in  truUi  no  oooaaiott  to  hvm 
recourse  to  such  a  prooeediiig,  for  the  prlnoigll 
part  of  his  booty  had  been  a  baa  contaiwM  <wp 
hundred  guineas.  Neither  did  Captain  "^Mrk* 
ervUle  altogether  believe  him ;  but  aa  he  hmA 
means  of  gettixig  the  notes  into  cireqIatieB  with- 
out  appearing  in  the  bosieeee  himsilf,  he  mS- 
fered  the  matter  to  pass,  and  after  remaai^iiM^ 
the  inn  tUl  Wiikina  returned  from  mafcingliia 
purehaaes,  be  saw  him  pay  hia  bUI,  and 
with  him  a  short  diatanoe  on  hia  ina4  M^ 
Ungton. 


CHAPTER  xLvnr. 

AiASof  OR  there  is  something  oomfiMtaUft  In 
meet  men  in  any  sort  of  wiekedneea  oo  ihe-PIHrt 
of  othera— a  pleasant  little  ealf-fretulatiea,  m 
weU  as  the  (itiUaMoa  of  that  very  exoiuWej 
penalty  caUed  wonder^yet  the  fact  of  $  [ 
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|M*I9  iliriB  iMVYfif  TobbM  bis  nUNlsr  wm  noc  a 
Mttl6r  of  so  msth  tiormr  ani  importsnos  as 
fV'gtre  freat  gratiiostioa  ts  the  general  publtc 
0t  Mallifiiloti*  wbsa  tlie  very  man  who  had 
etJBmittad  the  oriroe»  dressed  as  a  bill-stioker, 
^iMBtrded  the  wuMs  wHh  an  adTeitisement  of 
liNvmnl  ibr  bis^  own  apprehension. .  Had  ibey 
known  the  tricfc,  iadeed,  which  was  being  played 
M#er  their  eyes,  it  might  have  made  them 
ttors  eomibrlable  than  it  'did ;  but  as  it  was, 
though  a  great  namber  of  persons  read  the  hand- 
bflli  and  got  a  little  bit  of  marvel  out  of  it,  yet 
te  great  msjority  r^ry  soon  forgot  the  affair, 
as  they  knew  none  of  the  parties  ooneerned. 
Tl»re  wti^  two  or  three  persons  in  Mallington, 
bowevar,  for  whom  it  opened  searces  of  enjoy- 
«em  ooknown  to  their  fellow  townsmen. 
Miss  Mathilda  Martin  read  the  placard  as  she 
^Mi'down  the  bill ;  and  although  she  was  on 
iMs  way  to  speak  with  Mrs.  Splashman^ — the 
fffti  widow  of  a  draper,  who  Was  fookiag  for- 
wm  to  fntare  rostriroony — in  regard  to  nine 
Mv  ofsiQistookingSf  for  which  Mrs.  Splasbman 
Mi  never  paid,  yet  she  instantly  turned  back 
ttf  Xh»  shop  and  communicated  to  her  sister  the 
MMi^ortant  intelltgenee  which  shs  bad  thus  ob- 
tained. As  soon  as  she  had  told  the  story.  Miss 
HMiikia  shot  her  mouth,  opened  her  eyes,  ele- 
faaeri  her  eyebrows,  and  shook  her  head,  with 
mr^nefj  as  dearly  written  upon  her  coantenanoe 
atf^eter  it  was  open  that  of  a  certain  Babyhmian 
lidy  ef  more  than  doubtful  reputation.  . 

The  meaning  of  the  look,  however,  was  not 
MMen  from  Miss  Martin  henelf.  She  translated 
H  at  onee  with  the  greatest  fkcility,  and  although 
SI  eontahked  a  world  of  logical  argumentation, 
might  have  taken  an  inferior  mind  a 
I  of  time  to  follow  and  comprehend,  she 
rthe  inference  at  once,  and  replied  without 
iMilUtion,  **  There  can't  he  the  slightest  doubt 
•f  it  Now,  Matty,  it  is  but  a  public  duty  to  go 
and  call  the  attention  of  Soames  to  the  subject. 
r^roiiMn^t  say  anything  direct ;  that  isn't  your 
bOtfocM ;  but  I'd  just  point  out  to  him  the  bill, 
asd  then  ask  him  if  he  does  not  think  it  very 
SSSrtMKdinary  that  there  should  be  such  a  like- 
wmm  between  this  clerk  Wilkins,  and  the  person 
ettlting  himself  Morton.    I'd  have  another  look 

'    ^  I  went,  and  get  all  the  partieolars." 


•«Ob!  I've  got  them  all  as  pat  as  the  ten 
edttMOaodments,'*  replied  Miss  Mathilda  Martin. 
•■•Five foot  ten  or  eleven  inches  hiab,  dark 
SSlpktUon,  dark  hair  and  whiskers,  rather  good- 
Isblcfiig'  ^  I  dont  think  him  good-looking,  for 
mf  part,  but  there  are  others  as  do,  so  that's 
MCbiog^- 'generally  dresses  himself  in  black, 
aM  baa  somewhat  of  a  aulitary  look  '—there 

tH  be  a  doubt  of  the  man,  I  think." 

*Not  enough  to  potsle  a  child,"  replied  Miss 
Iftftia,  *'  and  when  you  put  that  and  that  to- 
fatWcr,  and  think  of  he*s  being  down  here  and 
M%pedy  knowing  who  he  is«  and  his  flashing  his 
OHHiey  about  so  smartly,  and  his  walking  out  at 
ni^ts.  and  all  that,  the  thing  is  as  dear  as 
clarifv." 

••  WeU,  m  go  dbeoUy,"  cried  Mathilda,  and 
was  tunning  out  of  the  shop  upon  her  charitable 
errand,  when  her  eye,  heiog  directed  across  the 
street,  felt  a|^  an  object  of  interest.  **  Upon 
mtf  Mf9,*'  she  exdaioMd,  •'there's  that  Mrs.' 
Windsor.  I*vea  grsatiaiad  toeallheraodaak 
karathiof  artwa" 


«*Do,  do," cried  Miaa  Marthi.  ««She*ea de. 
apioable  creature ;  hot  it  will  be  good  fhn  to  aaa 
what  she'll  say." 

The  younger  lady  thereapon  raised  her  voioe, 
saying,  *«Mrs.  Windsor!  Ma'am!  I  wiah  Ca 
speak  with  you  for  a  moment." 

The  housekeeper  of  Mallingtoa  House,  thus 
adjured,  crossed  the  street  gravely,  and  eniereA 
the  shop ;  and  while  she  was  perfonning  Uiia 
operation  Miss  Mathilda,  with  ready  wit,  hiid 
out  an  excuse  for  celling  her. 

**0h  !  Mrs.  Windsor,"  she  said,  as  soon  aa 
that  lady  came  in,  **  I  wanted  to  show  you  thia 
beautiful  piece  of  satin,  which  we^ve  just  bai 
down  from  London.    Isn't  it  a  sweet  thing  1" 

Mrs.  Windsor  was  not  in  the  least  deceived 
in  the  world.  She  was  a  sbrevrd  person,  aad 
knew  the  Misses  Martin  welt.  Casting  a  care- 
leas  eye,  then,  over  the  piece  of  goods  exposed 
to  her  gnjb,  she  said  dryly,  **  You  know,  ma'am» 
we  don't  deal  at  your  sbop^Is  there  aoythiag 
else  you  wsnted  1" 

'*0h  dear,  no,"  replied  Miss  Martin,  fbr  Ma> 
thilda  was  a  good  deal  discomposed.  "W^ 
only  thought  you  might  like  to  see  it  We 
were  talking  of  quite  different  things  when  my 
sister  caught  sijrtit  of  you.  She  was  juat  tell- 
ing me  of  the  biil  that's  pasted  up  all  about  the 
place  offbring  a  reward  for  the  apprehensiea  eT 
that  gentleman." 

"Yes,  I  saw  it,"  replied  Mrs.  Windsor,  "but 
as  I  know  nothing  about  him,  I  went  on  and 
minded  my  own  bostness." 

*'  Pray,  ma'am,  is  Mr.  Morton  at  yonr  house 
stilll"  asked  Miss  MathUda  abniptly^  with  a 
aort  of  hysterical  titter. 

*'  Oh,  yea,"  answered  Mrs.  Windsor,  not  in 
the  least  discomposed ;  "and  likely  to  be  for 
some  time.  He's  not  looking  for  lodgings, 
ma'am." 

"  I  didn't  suppose  be  was,"  answered  Miss 
Mathilda;  "but  since  you  take  it  so,  Mrs. 
Windsor,  I  must  say  you've  no  right  to  think 
my  sister  and  me  undvil  for  askmg  yon  to  see 
a  pretty  thing;  and  as  to  your  mistress  not 
dealing  here,  we  can't  say  we  are  sony  for  it, 
for  we  like  customers  who  pay,  Mrs.  Windsor." 

"  Oh,  I  didn^t  say  I  thought  you  uncivil,"  re- 
plied the  housekeeper;  "I  only  think  you  twe 
very  silly  people.  Good  morning,  ma'am,"  and 
she  walked  out  of  the  sbop^  leaving  the  Misses 
Martin  to  vent  their  indignation  for  a  fern 
moments  in  such  expressions  as  "Wretch,^ 
"Trull,"  " Despicable  mhix,"  dec. ;  after  whiek 
the  younger  lady  proceeded  on  her  way,  in  a 
state  of  irritation  which  was  likely  to  make  her 
communication  with  the  constable  somewhat 
less  discreet  tban  was  at  first  proposed.  Aa 
she  went  down  the  street,  however,  to  her  great 
satisfoction,  she  found  Mr.  Soames  himssIC 
with  his  eyes  raised  up  towards  the  wall,  reatd- 
ing  the  important  document,  with  Mr.  Gibba* 
the  traveler,  and  one  or  two  other  persons 
standing  beside  him.  Miss  Martin  suffered  him 
to  conclude,  and  then  touching  him  with  her 
delicate  band,  she  called  hia  attention  to  her- 
aelf,  and  begged  to  speak  with  him  for  a  mo- 
ment. 

Mr.  Soames  walked  aside  with  her  somewhat 
unwillingly,  for  he  knew  Miss  Martin  to  be  a 
dangerous  person,  and  one  in  whose  hands  any- 
thing that  was  aaid  to  her  increased  and  muUk 
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plied  and  shot  out  branches  in  various  directions 
livith  rapidity  and  fecundity  truly  astonishing. 
Miss  Mathilda  Martin,  however,  had  the  talent 
pf  insinuation,  and  she  seldom  began  straight- 
forward; thus  her  first  question  was  "Have 
you  apprehended  him  1" 

"  Who  do  you  mean?"  asked  Mr.  Soames,  in 
a  rough  tone,  desirous  of  making  her  speak 
more  plainly. 

"  Why,  the  gentleman,  to  be  sure,"  replied 
Miss  Mathilda  Martin,  looking  shrewdly  over 
her  shoulder  towards  Mallington  House. 

"Do  you  mean  the  man  that  the  bill  is 
about  1"  asked  the  constable,  pointing  to  the 
placard ;  and,  as  Mathilda  nodded  her  head,  he 
added,  '*  How  could  I  apprehend  him  when  I've 
never  seen  him  V* 

"  La !"  cried  Miss  Mathilda.  "  W' ell,  I  never ! 
I  thought  you  must  have  seen  him  often  enough. 
'  Five  foot  ten  or  eleven,  dark  hair  and  whiskers, 
rather  good-looking,  usually  dressed  in  black 
— has  somewhat  of  a  military  look!'  Well, 
there's  nobody  so  blind  as  those  that  won't  see, 
and  if  people  don't  choose  to  use  their  eyes  and 
understanding,  I  can't  help  it ;  but  I  know  what, 
if  I  were  a  constable,  I  should  look  after  those 
as  are  down  here,  with  no  business  or  calling, 
giving  themselves  great  airs,  and  spending  a 
great  deal  of  money,  when  no  one  knows  where 
it  comes  from.'- 

As  she  said  this,  Miss  Martin  turned  away, 
and  the  constable,  beckoning  Mr.  Gibbs,  walked 
up  the  village.  "  I'll  tell  you  what,  Mr.  Gibbs," 
be  said,  "  even  such  a  foolish  old  maid  as  that 
Miss  Martin  has  her  suspicions." 

'*0h,  hang  her!"  said  Gibbs,  *'she  suspects 
everybody.  I  oflered  them  the  agency  of  the 
fragrant  Balm  of  Trinidad  for  the  town  and  dis- 
trict of  Mallington,  and  they  immediately " 

"  Well,  but,"  said  Harry  *Soames,  interrupt- 
ing him,  "  you  acknowledge  yourself  that  you 
have  seen  stntnge  things,  and  yet  you  won't 
-say  what  they  are." 

"  Because  I  can't  help  thinking  there  must  be 
some  mistake,"  answered  Gibbs.  "  He's  a  per- 
fect gentleman,  and  I've  had  papers  of  his  in 
my  band  which  make  me  quite  sure  of  it." 

"  That  might  be  all  a  trick,"  answered  Harry 
Soames.  "How  can  you  tell  they  were  his 
papers!  If  he  be  this  scamp  of  a  clerk,  as  I 
think,  it's  just  as  likely  that  he  has  taken  some 
of  his  master's  papers  as  the  money,  and  then 
he  would  be  sure  to  use  them  just  to  cover  who 
he  really  is.  I've  a  devilish  good  mind  to  go 
and  take  him  up,  and  bring  hint  before  a  magis- 
trate on  suspicion,  that  I  have" — 

"  You  might  get  yourself  into  a  mess,"  said 
Mr.  Gibbs;  "and  I'd  wait  till  I  saw  clearer,  if 
I  were  you.  It's  a  very  doubtful  case,  Mr. 
Soames-^  very  doubtful  case,  indeed.  It 
puzzles  me  quite ;  I  don't  know  what  to  make 
of  it." 

"  Well,  if  you  would  tell  me  all,"  rejoined 
Soames,  **  perhaps  I  might  help  you  out  with  it. 
What  I  want  to  know  is,  what  put  you  in  such 
a  flusteration,  and  made  you  look  so  knowing 
the  day'  after  they  attempted  to  break  into  the 
ball.  If  I  take  this  young  fellow  up,  depend 
upon  it  I'll  call  you  before  the  magistrates  to 
give  evidence ;  then  you'll  be  obliged  to  speak, 
you  know,  so  you  might  as  well  say  your  say  at 


Mr.  Gibbs  still  hesitated,  however,  and  evea 
in  the  end  would  not  give  the  required  explana- 
tion, but  urged  Harry  Soames  only  the  more 
eagerly  to  mind  what  he  was  about,  and  to  take 
care  he  didn't  get  into  a  scrape.  The  consta- 
ble's curiosily.was  but  the  more  excited  by  hU 
reluctance,  and  he  continued  to  press  him  ia 
various  ways  as  they  walked  up  the  hill.  "I 
almost  thought,"  said  the  constable,  "  at  one 
time  that  you  fancied  this  Mr.  Morton  had  a 
hand  in  the  job  up  there." 

But  Mr.  Gibbs  parried  the  point  dexterously. 
"  Ob,  dear,"  he  said,  '*  how  could  I  think  that! 
Wasn't  he  down  himself  the  next  day  with  v 
Doctor  Western,  looking  all  about  the  place 
where  they  had  broken  in,  and  advising  Ed- 
monds to  sleep  in  the  house,  aknost  as  if  he 
was  giving  him  orders  V 

"That  might  be  all  a  trick,  too,"  answered 
Soames.  "  Your  cunning  fellows  know  how  to 
push  a  face.  Well,  at  all  events,  there's  Wil- 
kinson, Mrs.  Charlton's  servant,  at  the  gate; 
and  I  shall  just  talk  a  word  or  two  to  him  aboat 
this  young  chap.  If  I  could  but  get  up  some 
story,  I  would  go  in  and  speak  to  the  fellow 
myself.  I'll  answer  for  it  Vd  soon  fish  out 
something  from  it.'* 

Mr.  Gibbs  shook  his  head,  doubting  veiy 
much  Mr.  Soames's  power  of  fishing  anything 
out  of  the  pond  of  Mr.  Morton's  mind;  but 
having  a  certain  degree  of  curiosity  about  him, 
as  the  reader  may  have  perceived,  he  was  witt- 
ing to  help  the  constable  in  this  part  of  his  un- 
dertaking, and  therefore  suggested  that  Master 
Harry  Soames  might  pretend  to  have  some- 
thing  to  say  to  Mr.  Morton  upon  the  subject  of 
his  lost  pocket-book.  This  proved  a  very  satis- 
factory hint  to  the  constable,  and  walking  oa 
together,  they  approached  the  footman,  who 
was  standing  at  the  gate  which  opened  apoa 
the  high  road,  with  his  bands  under  the  tails  of 
his  coat. 

To  Harry  Soames's  question,  however.  Its  to 
whether  Mr.  Morton  was  within,  the  man  replied 
in  the  negative,  saying  that  ho  had  been  out  for 
an  hour ;  and  tiie  constable  proceeded,  in  a  quiet 
conversational  tone,  to  talk  of  that  gentleman, 
and  his  affairs ;  to  the  course  of  whidi  proceed- 
ing Mr.  W^ilkinson  opposed  no  impediment,  bar 
ing  his  full  share  of  footman  qualities,  amongst 
which  neither  the  least,  nor  the  least  frequent, 
is  that  of  chattering  about  that  which  does  not 
concern  one.  The  palaver  which  ensued  wooUL 
not  be  very  interesting  to  the  reader,  if  given  in 
detail,  but  Mr.  Soames  and  Mr.  Gibbs  gathered 
from  their  friend  that  the  proceedings  of  Mr. 
Morton  were  matter  of  some  wonder  and  spec- 
alation  in  the  servants'  hall — that  Le  waBoftmi 
out  very  early  in  the  morning,  and  often  late  at 
night ;  and  that,  moreover,  everybody  in  the 
house  but  Mrs.  Windsor  wonderc»i  what  their 
mistress  could  be  about,  and  thought  it  veiy 
strange  indeed  that  Mrs.  Charlton  should  so 
evidently  cast  her  step-daughter  at  the  head  cf 
a  man  of  whom  she  knew  nothing. 

"  I  can't  help  saying  he's  quite  a  gentleman, 
certainly,"  said  Wilkinson,  "and  does  evei;- 
thing  quite  in  gentlemanly  style ;  but  if  I  were 
a  mother,  Mr.  Soames  —  which,  please  God,  I 
am  not  likely  to  be  —  I  should  like  to  hear  who 
he  is,  and  what  he  is,  and  all  about  him,  befoie 
I  made  him  my  daughter's  husband.-  Mrs. 
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WindsOT  understands  it  all,  I  can  see — Hang  it, 
i^e  understands  everything.  She's  one  of  those 
fltiU,  quiet,  peeping,  cat-walking  people  who 
know  every  mouse-hole  about  a  house  ;  but  she 
woo't  say  a  word,  not  she."  * 
•t  **  Well,  Mr.  Wilkinson,"  said  the  constable, 
••  I  wish,  when  Mr.  Morton  comes  home,  you'd 
just  contrive  to  step  down  and  tell  me,  for  I 
want  to  speak  to  him  about  this  pocket-book  of 
his.  I  think  I  could  contrive  to  get  it  for  him  if 
J  bad  a  little  more  information." 

The  footman  promised  to  follow  these  in- 
itroctions,  but  that  day  passed  and  the  next 
without  Mr.  Soames  receiving  any  intimation 
ihat  Morton  had  returned  to  Mallington  Houde, 
and  we  most  now  turn  to  give  some  account  of 
what  had  taken  place  within  that  mansion  at  an 
earlier  hour  of  the  same  morning. 


CHAPTER  XLIX 

AHONotT  all  the  pleasant  things  of  life — and 
ibe  all-bountiful  hand  of  Providence  has  scat- 
tered the  path  of  oar  days  with  innumerable 
pleasant  things  if  man  would  but  enjoy  them— 
amongst  all  the  pleasant  things  of  life  there  are 
few  more  pleasant  than  a  walk  in  a  flower- 
garden  before  breakfast  on  a  sunshiny  morning. 
To  see  those  mute  and  still,  though  not  motion- 
less creatures — I  mean  the  bk)ssoms — opening 
their  painted  bosoms  to  the  beneficent  rays  which 
give  them  their  color  and  their  loveliness,  wel- 
coming the  calm  blessing  of  the  light  as  if  with 
gratitude,  and  seeking,  in  their  tranquil  state  of 
being,  for  nothing  but  the  good  gifts  of  God, 
might  well  aflbrd  a  monitory  lesson — for  every- 
thing in  nature  has  its  homily — to  us,  the 
eager  hunters  after  factitious  enjoyment  —  to 
ns,  goaded  on  by  our  own  passions  to  seek  for 
eve^rtbing  that  the  Almighty  has  denied.  How 
calm  do  they  stand  in  their  loveliness — how 
placid  in  their  limited  fruition  of  the  elements 
that  nourish  them — how  in  their  splendid  rai- 
ment do  they  sparkle  in  the  sun— how  do  they 
drink  up  the  cup  of  the  dew,  and  gratefully  give 
back  honey  and  perfume  in  return  1  And  there 
are  some,  though  but  too  few,  who,  watching 
fbem  as  I  have  said  in  the  momiag  light,  can 
gather  such  lessons  from  their  fair  b^k,  and 
leel  their  hearts  lifted  up  to  God  even  by  the 
contemplation  of  a  fiovfer.  One  of  those  who 
coold  do  so  was  Louisa  Charlton,  and  it  had 
always  been  her  custom  from  her  childhood, 
wfieoever  the  sun  looked  brightly  into  her  win- 
dow as  she  was  dressing  in  a  morning,  to  go 
down  as  soon  as  she  was  ready  and  walk  for 
some  time  through  the  gardens  round  the  bouse. 
They  were  large,  well-arranged,  and  carefully 
tended,  for  they  had  been  the  pride  of  Mr.  Charl- 
ton's heart,  and  he  had  loved  to  see  his  flowers 
the  finest  and  his  fruit  the  best  that  the  country 
could  produce.  After  his  death  Louisa  took  the 
chief  care  of  them  herself,  for  Mrs.  Charlton  did 
not  much  hoed  such  things,  and  to  the  mind  of 
the  daughter  the  memory  of  her  father  was  as- 
sociated with  every  different  flower-bed,  and 
tree,  and  shrub. 

It  may  weQ  be  siEkpposed  that  Louisa  did  not 
give  up  the  habit  of  early  ri9ing,  or  her  morning 
waOc,  when  she  was  sure  of  finding  the  most 
Moved  society  in  her  own  dwelling,  and  gene- 


rally was  joined  ere  her  ramble  was  concluded 
by  the  conopanion  dearest  to  her  heart.  It  must 
not  be  said,  indeed,  that  after  Morton's  arrival 
at  Mallington  House  she  took  as  much  heed  of 
the  flowers  as  she  had  previously  done,  for  her 
thoughts  were  whiled  away  to  other  things,  not 
less  pleasant,  and  of  deeper  interest  at  the  mo- 
ment ;  but  still  her  morning  walk  took  place,  and 
rarely  was  she  once  round  the  garden  before 
her  lover  was  by  her  side. 

On  the  day  of  which  we  have  been  speaking 
in  the  last  chapter-— namely,  that  on  which  the 
inhabitants  of  Mallington,  on  rising  from  their 
beds,  found  the  placard  describing  the  absconded 
clerk,  which  had  been  posted  up  late  the  day 
before  —  Louisa  Charlton  entered  the  garden 
about  a  quarter  before  eight,  with  an  air  less 
calm  and  tranquil  than  usual.  Instead  of  pro- 
ceeding on  her  way  from  path  to  path,  and  par- 
terre to  parterre,  at  a  quiet,  orderly,  sober  pace 
with  her  eyes — whatever  her  heart  might  be 
doing — busily  examining,  or  appearing  to  ex- 
amine, the  flowers,  she  came  down  the  steps, 
with  her  light  foot  treading  the  ground  eagerly, 
and  her  face  turned  alternately  to  every  differ- 
ent part  of  the  garden,  evidently  looking  for 
some  one  in  haste.  At  length 'some  moving 
object  beyond  the  second  row  of  evergreens 
attracted  her  up  the  middle  walk,  and  in  less 
than  a  minute  her  hand  was  clasped  in  Morton's 
as  be  advanced  to  meet  her. 

"Oh,  Edmond!"  she  exclaimed,  "I  am  so 
glad  I  have  found  you.  The  butler  said  you 
had  gone  out ;  and,  as  you  said  last  night  that 
you  had  some  engagement  to-day  respecting  the 
pocket-book,  I  feared  that  you  might  be  id- 
ready  away,  and  I  should  not  have  known  how 
to  act." 

**  What  is  the  matter,  dear  girl!"  asked  Mor- 
ton, with  sopie  feelings  of  apprehension.  *'  You 
seem  agitated.    Has  anything  alarmed  you  1" 

**  No,  I  am  not  exactly  alarmed/'  repUed  Lou- 
isa ;  "  but  a  little  annoyed  by  a  note  I  have 
received  this  morning  from  Alfred.  He  says," 
she  continued,  holding  an  opened  letter  for  her 
lover  to  take  it  and  read — "  he  says  I  am  not 
to  tell  any  one,  and  especially  not  Mrs.  Charl- 
ton or  you ;  but  I  think  that,  as  we  are  circum- 
stanced"— and  the  blood  rose  slightly  in  her 
cheek  as  she  alluded  thus  vaguely  to  her  posi- 
tion with  her  lover — "  I  think,  as  we  are  cir- 
cumstanced, I  have  no  right  to  keep  anything 
back  from  you,  whoever  may  ask  it.  In  this 
case  especially  I  cannot  do  so,  for  how  I  shaJ 
act  will  depend  entirely  upon  what  you  say." 

Morton  took  the  note  gravely,  for  there  Was 
something  in  the  very  name  of  Alfred  Latimer 
that  conjured,  up  thoughts  of  no  very  pleasant 
character,  and  read  it  through  before  he  re- 
plied. The  words  he  saw  were  to  the  follow- 
ing effect : — 

**Dear  Louisa, 

*'  I  am  very  awkwardly  situated,  and  much 
want  your  advice  and  assistance.  I  cannot 
come  into  Mallington  to  see  you,  for  reasons  ; 
but  if  you  would  just,  like  a  kind,  good  girl,  as 
you  always  are,  walk  out  through  the  garden 
upon  the  common,  and  take  your  way  towards 
the  windmill,  about  half-past  eight  to-morrow, 
I  will  meet  you  there,  and  you  cad  be  back  time 
enough  for  breakfast.  It  wUl  be  doing  me  a 
very  great  favor,  indeed,  if  you  come;  but 
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miiid,  don*t  say  a  word  to  my  mother,  and 
alUiough  Morton's  a  very  good  fellow,  yoa  must 
act  say  anylhinff  to  him. 

"Your  affectionate  brother, 

"Alfred  Latimbs. 

**  P.  S.  Mind,  not  a  word  to  Morton,  for  the 
world." 

Morton  gave  the  letter  back  to  Louisa,  and 
then  drew  her  arm  through  his,  saying,  in  a  de- 
cided but  kindly  tone,  "  You  must  not  go,  dear 
girl,  on  any  account  or  consideration." 

"I  thought  such  would  be  your  opinion," 
answered  Miss  Charlton ;  "  and,  indeed,  after 
what  I  have  vaguely  heard  of  Alfred's  late  con- 
duct, I  felt  no  inclination  to  go ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  so  much  dread  that  nothing  but  your 
advice  and  request  would  have  induced  me  to 
do  as  he  asks." 

"No chance  of  my  giving  such  advice,  Lou- 
isa," replied  Morton.  "  Were  Latimer  a  mere 
wild,  careless  youth,  who  got  himself  into 
scrapes  and  difficulties  by  thoughtlessness,  ex- 
travagance, or  folly,  I  might  have  hesitated 
what  to  say  ;  but  as,  on  the  contrary,  he  is  ha- 
bitaally  vicious  and  depraved — as  he  has  shown 
DO  regard  for  honesty,  honor,  or  even  common 
decency — I  must  be  harsh,  Louisa,  for  the  oc- 
casion requires  it — as  such  is  the  character  he 
has  established  for  himself,  I  cannot  but  say  it 
would  be  both  improper  and  dangerous  for  you 
to  meet  him  in  the  way  he  suggests.  What 
may  be  his  design  or  object  I  know  not,  but  I 
doubt  much  that  it  is  one  at  all  honorable  to 
bimself,  and  if  he  retained  any  sense  of  what 
is  right,  or  had  any  real  regard  for  you,  he 
wouM  not  make  such  a  request  as  he  has  done." 

"  I  do  not  argue  quite  so  ill  of  him  on  that 
account,  Edmond,"  answered  Louisa,  somewhat 
sadly ;  you  know  that  we  have  been  brought  up 
together  as  brother  and  sister,  and  he  might  not 
see — indeed,  I  am  sure  he  did  not  see  any  im- 
propriety in  asking  mo  to  meet  him  on  the  com- 
mon, if  he  wished,  as  I  doubt  not  he  dues,  to 
obtain  some  assistance  from  me  or  through  my 
means.  It  is  his  conduct  to  others  that  has 
nade  me  hesitate.'* 

"  And  it  is  that  conduct,  dearest  Louisa,"  re- 
plied Morton,  **  which  renders  it  wrong  in  him 
to  ask  you  to  come.  Conscious,  as  he  must  be, 
of  acts  committed  in  this  very  neighborhood  of 
the  most  shameless  description,  his  proposing 
to  one  so  pure,  so  good  as  you,  Louisa,  to  meet 
bim  at  this  early  hour,  is  almost  an  outrage." 

"And  yet,  Morton,"  replied  his  fair  compan- 
ion, "  I  would  give  much  to  be  enabled  to  make 
one  more  effort  to  recall  him  to  better  things-<- 
to  give  him  some  present  assistance  in  extrica- 
ting him  from  his  present  situation,  and  to-^to 
press  him" —  \ 

Looisa  paused  apd  colored,  for  she  was  now 
approaching  a  subject  that,  to  a  mind  like  hers, 
was  not  only  painful  and  agitating,  but  which 
roused  feelings  of  shame  even  in  speaking  of  it 
with  one  whom  she  loved  and  trusted.  After  a 
moment's  hesitation,  however,  she  went  on. 
**  I  would  give  much,"  she  said,  "  to  have  an 
opportunity  of  pressing  him  to  marry  that  poor 
girl  Lucy.  I  have  often  seen  her,  Edmond, 
often  spoke  to  her,  and  I  am  sure  she  was  once 
modest,  good,  and  virtuous.  I  cannot  but  think 
that  some  base  means  jnust  have  been  used  to 
render  her  otherwise,  alnd  I  would  fain  urge  Mr. 


Latimer  to  remove  that  stain,  at  least,  from  his 
character." 

Morton  laid  his  hand  upon  the  sod  and  fair 
one  that  rested  on  his  arm.  and  pressed  it  gently. 
*•  Ever  kind  and  noble  !"  he  said.  **  I  fear  that 
it  will  be  vain,  Louisa,  but  yet  such  feelings  and 
such  wishes  must  not  be  thwarted.  F(»r  you  to 
meet  him  is  impossible ;  but  as  this  letter  shuwi 
that  he  can  be  at  no  great  distande,  notwith- 
standing his  having  eluded  all  search,  I  will 
endeavor  to  find  him  out,  and" — 

**  Oh,  do  not  risk  a  quarrel  with  him,"  cried 
Louisa,  "you  know  not  how  violent  and  im- 
petuous he  can  be,  and  I  much  fear  if  you  were 
to  speak  with  him  on  the  subject  I  have  men- 
tioned, he  would  become  furious." 

"  I  do  not  propose  to  do  so,  dear  one,"  re- 
plied Morton  ;  *'  my  voice  would  have  no  effect. 
I  have  abandoned  all  hope  of  reclaiming  him; 
but  yet — and  I  do  nut  think  that  it  is  love  which 
makes  mc  fancy  so — I  cannot  but  believe  that 
your  voice  might  have  some  effect.  There  is 
something  in  the  pleading  of  a  woman  fur  a 
woman,  in  the  virtuous  and  the  high  fur  the  sin- 
ful and  the  fallen,  which  is  very  powerful ;  and 
when  all  his  life  must  have  taught  him  to  love 
and  respect  you,  perhaps  there  may  be  a  clianos 
of  his  yielding  to  better  purposes  when  proposed 
by  your  lips.  What  I  will  then  do,  my  Louisa, 
is  to  seek  him  out,  to  avoid  all  matter  of  discus- 
sion between  him  and  myself,  and  to  mako 
some  arrangement  by  which  he  may  come  bera 
in  safety — perhaps  to-morrow  morning,  befoia 
Mrs.  Charlton  is  up,  and  speak  to  you  in  pri-, 
vate.  You  can  then  hear  what  he  has  to  nj, 
and  shape  your  arguments  accordingly." 

Louisa  hesitated  ere  she  replied,  for  she  could 
not  banish  all  apprehension  from  her  mind  of 
some  painful  collision  between  her  lover  aod 
Mrs.  Charlton's  son.  Allhotfgh  she  bad  not,  i^ 
is  true,  as  yet  seen  Morton  placed  in  any  veiy^ 
trying  and  difficult  circumstances,  yet,  from 
those  small  traits  which  we  read,  without  being 
aware  of  it,  as  indices  of  the  characters  of  thost 
by  whom  we  are  surrounded,  she  had  been  ibh. 
pressed  with  a  full  conviction  that  Morton  waa 
not  without  great  command  over  himself,  evea 
when  strongly  moved.  But,  at  the  same  time, 
she  saw  that  his  reprobation  of  Alfrc:d  Latimer'f 
conduct,  and  his  judgment  of  his  dispasition^. 
was  stern  and  severe — more  so,  indeed,  thao 
seemed  quite  consistent  with  the  general  tone 
of  kindness  and  charity  which  all  his  conversa- 
tion displayed.  Had  Louisa,  indeed,  either  pos- 
sessed Morton's  experience  of  the  world,  ortka 
full  knowledge  which  he  had  acquired  of  Alfred, 
Latimer's  habits,  she  would  not  have  wondered, 
at  the  little  hope  he  entertained  of  his  reforma-' 
tion,  or  at  the  fixed  opinion  which  he  had  con- 
ceived of  the  natural  badness  of  his  heart.  Ait 
it  was,  however,  she  feared  that  his  feelings' 
would  display  themselves  somewhat  too  openly 
in  any  conferenco  with  Latimer ;  and  that  the 
latter  would  give  way  to  some  burst  of  viulenl 
passion  such  as  she  had  seen  him  frequently 
indulge,  which  might  lead  to  an  open  quarrel 
between  them.  Before,  then,  she  suffered  ber 
lover  to  leave  her  upon  the  errand  on  whirh  be* 
was  about  to  set  out,  she  sought  to  take  securi- 
ties from  him  in  the  shape  of  many  promisea. 
that  nothing  should  induce  him  to  suffer  Mra. 
Charlton'a  son  to  irritate  or  naake  him  angry. 
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]MMoo  Irmo^iitd  km  ipin  Ihif  |iaiaC» 
Mer  ibat  b^r  fears  were  witbdat  eaeeo,  and  then 
M  her  to  proceed  apon  hia  vay,  bat ing  rcoeived 
ao  iniimatiun,  that  if  be  would  cone  to  a  spot 
Bsroed,  some  eomisonieatioQ  would  be  made  to 
bim  in  re^rd  to  the  loat  pocket4)ook  whioh 
might  prove  more  satisfactory  than  the  last 

Taking  bis  way  i/ot  of  the  yate  farthest  from 
the  bwise,  Morton  directed  bis  steps  towards 
tha  point  assigned,  which  was  marked  by  a  red- 
painted  finger-post  open  the  common,  aboot  two 
miles  and  a  half  from  Mallington  Honse,  where 
sereml  of  the  small  roads,  which  traversed  the 
wide  ezlent  of  moor  in  diffisrent  directions, 
oroseed  each  other.  He  had  no  very  distinct 
■ecioo  of  the  locality,  fimr  he  bad  never  hitherto 
had  occasion  to  visit  that  side  of  the  common. 
Tke  attentive  reader,  indeed,  would  probaUy  be 
able  to  (M  his  way  to  it  blindfold,  when  he  is. 
told  that  the  post,  stood  about  three  hundred 
yards  to  the  south  of  the  lone  house  to  which 
Prior,  the  Bcw-street  offioer,  had  been  pondocted 
some  ttme  before  by  Bill  Maltby.  As  Mr  Mor- 
ton, however,  had  not  heard  any  thing  hot  the 
rmaHi  of  Priori  expedition,  and  was  totally  igno- 
ittot  of  the  particulars,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at  that,  thoogh  taking  the  general  direetioa  in 
which  be  was  told  that  the  post  was  to  be  met 
with,  be  wsndered  somewhat  out  of  the  way. 
TJioe  bearing  to  the  eastward  of  the  direct  line, 
at  the  distaoee  of  aboot  a  mile  from  Mallington 
House,  be  came  in  sight  of  the  mill  which  bsd 
been  mentioned  in  Alfred  LatUner's  letter,  and 
be  naturally  turned  hia  eyes  in  that  direction. 
Ai  a  little  distance  from  the  mill  be  peroeived  a 
SMn  pacing  up  and  down  the  road,  and  though 
be  could  not  be  nearer  than  half  a  mile,  be  bad 
■0  4ifficoUy  In  recognising  the  person  of  Mrs. 
Oharttoo's  son  by  his  peculiar  gait  and  walk. 
As  it  was  not  hia  intention  to  encounter  him  at 
tiMt  moment,  and  be  did  not  like  to  have  the 
appearance  of  spying  upon  bim^  Morton  turned 
off  to  the  right,  and,  passing  over  the  brow  of 
oaeof  the  numerous  waves  of  ground,  descend- 
ed into  a  holtow  filled  with  goree  and  heath, 
throngh  the  midst  of  which  wound  the  little 
narrow  path  he  was  following.  That  path  soon 
M  blm  over  another  slope,  from  which  he 
caught  sight  once  more  of  the  top  of  the  wind- 
Bill,  with  its  sails  whirling  rapidly  in  the  quick 
ftnsh  hreese,  and  in  a  minute  or  two  alter  he 
deaoended  ioto^  a  still  more  profound  hollow, 
vMeh,  like  a  great  furrow  formed  by  some  gi- 
smtle  plough,  extended  straight  acroas  the  moor 
Mf  neariy  a  mile.  On  the  left,  in  the  direction 
«€tbe  miB,  which  was  now  no  longer  visible  to 
llortoo*s  eyes,  and  at  the  distance  of  about  threo^ 
fttrtere  of  a  mile  firom  the  path  wbtob  be  was 
pm  suing,  the  highwsy  crossed  the  dell,  and, 
Idohing  along  the  hottow  visU  in  that  direction, 
(te  top  and  body  of  a  post-chaise  ss  Air  down  as 
the  axles  of  the  wheels,  with  the  beads  and 
alHndders  of  three  or  four  men  gathered  together 
itt-  a  groopi  were  apparent.  The  chaise  was 
anotioeless ;  the  men  did  not  stir ;  and  Morton 
tfbongbt.tbe  whole  cireumstanoe  somewhat  odd 
mad  suspiciotts.  Calculating  as  nearly  as  be 
nefold,  he  judged  thai  the  spot  where  the  vehicle 
was  placed  most  "be  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
I  the  mill,  and  upon  considering  the  undula- 
I  of  the  ground,  he  became  convinced  that 
the  chaise  Hsel^^  nor  the  people  who 
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nooompanM  it,  omdd  be  vMrib  from  the  9fm 
where  Alfred  X«atimer  was  waiting  for  Loute 
Chariton.  Indeed,  if  the  oommon  there  was  an 
irregular  in  ita  anrface  as  at  the  spot  where  he 
then  stood,  the  carriage  would  be  hidden  from 
any  one  coming  from  the  side  of  MaUiogtoo,  till 
he  was  close  upon  it. 

A  ouick  suspicion  paaaed  through  his  mind ;, 
but  Blorton  was  not  fond  of  suspicion,  and  di* 
though  he  knew  that  it  was  difficult  to  do  Alfred 
Latimer  injustice  in  such  circumstsnces,  hv 
naentally  said,  **  No ;  he  could  never  be  audi  m 
scouadrel!**  but  the  moment  after,  be  added^ 
'*  At  all  eventa,  I  am  very  glad  that  Louiaa  bin 
no  tbeoght  of  poing." 

Twice  or  thrice  as  he  paased  over  the  oppmitm 
dope,  be  turned  his  eyes  towsrds  the  chaiao^ 
and  still  saw  the  same  group  at  the  same  spat*. 
Just  when  he  resched  the  top,  he  peroeived  the 
figure  be  had  seen  Waiting  near  the  mill,  comiae 
ahing  the  road  above  to  warda  the  party  betow,  ann 
apparently  beckoning  to  one  or  moreofUieoa.^ 
Satisfied,  however,  that  Louisa  waa  in  aafety^ 
Morton  did  not  wait  to  watch  their  proceedioga^ 
but  walked  on,  and  the  minute  after  they  were 
hidden  frook  his  sight. 

As  he  went  on  he  got  n  better  and  more  gea»* 
oral  view  of  the  country  round,  though  without 
catching  sight  of  the  ohaise  again,  and  peroeivbMi 
that  be  must  have  gone' too  far  to  the  eastward^ 
he  took  the  first  path  to  the  rights  which  seo« 
led  hhn  to  a  email  sandy  carriage-road,  and  eg 
the  end  of  about  half  a  nsile  farther  he  perceived 
the  red  post  to  which  he  had  been  directed, 
atanding  before  him,  witif  part  of  the  lone  house 
which  Prior  had  visited  appearing  abo? e  some 
trees  beyond.  No  person  was  teen  upon  the 
road,  however,  and  Morton,  thinking  that  by  one 
cireumstanoe  or  another  he  might  have  been 
dehiyed  beyond  the  appointed  time,  took  out  Un 
watch  to  ascertain  the  boor.  He  had  yet  tea 
minutee  to  spare,  and  walking  on  to  the  fingel^ 
post,  he  sauntered  up  and  down  before  it,  but 
atill  no  one  appeared.  Nor,  indeed,  had  it  evet 
been  the  intention  of  the  person  who  called  him 
there  either  to  come  or  send,  the  appointment 
being  made,  as  tbs  reader  may  have  divined^ 
fhNa  Williams's  words  on  a  fbrmer  ocoasioni 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  Mr.  Mortbn  in 
pUy.  That  gentleman  at  length  began  to  son* 
pact  that  such  might  be  the  case,  and  was  abent 
to  turn  upon  his  way  hon»eward,  when  the 
sound  of  carriage  wheels  suddenly  met  his  ear# 
eoming  on  apparently  at  a  rapid  rate,  but  than 
stopping  in  a  moment. 


CHAPTER  L. 


Tun  plan  was  all  laid  out,  the  preparatiens 
made,  bulf  a  doien  liea  were  ready  to  be  toU  as 
aoon  as  any  circumstance  might  require  them; 
the  poat-cbaiae  was  concealed  in  the  hollow^ 
and,  besides  two  or  three  of  Alfred  Lslimer^ 
usuid  companions.  Captain  Tankerville,  dressed 
in  a  ault  of  black,  to  look  aa  like  a  physician  as 
poasible,  stnod  by  the  vehicle,  to  givesutbority 
to  the  tale  which  had  been  devised.  The  posU 
boy  had  been  broogbt  from  a  house  at  whioh 
Alfbed  Latimer  knew  bi^  mother  never  stopped 
in  trsveling  through  the  neighborhood,  and  he 
hadbeen  told  ihnitheiofeseeiarallthiacareiand 
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,^, '^«uu*  *cw  asked; 
^n    ^..t»^»'*'»<  ;tf?firdint  10  be 

"•"  K.  •'■•';;':";;' ^^  . I,  .x^iicuciing  false 
,.,..v.  ^--^  ';^^^  H.  would  not  at 
l^ni^r^  '•'    «'nu.  1/  <h»f  A  ifcime  to  the  certi- 

*S.hn  h'^^-^^'  '^'^  M  D.appended 
J"^w«  W   NT  «i««^»*    '«   the   country, 


jS;;^"eKd  l:^  »^^  -^  ^he  cottage 

Sited  b%  Alfrt4  Uumejr :  a  room  had  been 

S«,h.i,«l  with  nailed  windows  and  iron  bars ; 

^•^r^i^tord  had  received  intimation  that  it 

™  tl^  inteni^^^       tenant  to  bring  thither 

SrVI^rt  lime  a  near  relation  of  his  own,  who 

Sir«nra«>il)-.  insane.    The  good  gardener 

tnok  the  story  upon  trust,  and,  indeed,  was  not 

WT  naitiottlar  who  were  his  guests,  so  that  hia 

lodffiiw*  ^^^  ^®^^  ^®^'  *"^  Latimer,  never 

!^^7ng  that  Louisa  would  come  at  his  invita- 

ihHi,  thought  Tankerville  a  very  clever  fellow 

1^  devising  such  a  plan. 

.  •«  I  do  not  sec,"  he  said,  **  why  I  should  not 

get  a  part  of  the  money^  as  well  as  my  mother, 

i(  Louisa  is  to  be  set  up  to  auction,"  and  he 

proceeded  to  calculate  how  many  pleasant  things 

he  could  do  with  five  or  six  thousand  pounds. 

He  was  early  at  the  spot  appointed,  and  when 
Morton  passed  had  been  waiting  nearly  an  hour, 
though  the  time  he  hhnsclf  had  fixed  had  not 
long  gone  by.  As  he  was  watching  with  eager 
and  impatient  eyes  for  Louisa's  coming,  he 
caught  sight  of  Morton,  though  that  gentleman 
was  not  exactly  upon  the  road  by  which  he 
expected  her  to  appear.  At  first  he  did  not 
recognize  him,  and  merely  gave  way  to  a  burst 
of  impatience,  from  the  apprehension  of  any 
.stranger  being  near  at  the  very  moment  when 
~he  was  about  to  execute  his  scheme.  In  a 
moment  or  two,  however,  there  was  something 
in  the  air  and  figure  which  showed  him  who  it 
was;  the  firm  and  vigorous  step,  the  upright 
and  commanding  carriage  left  not  a  doubt ;  and, 
on  the  first  impulse,  Alfred  Latimer  would  have 
hurried  behind  the  mill  to  hide  himself,  had  he 
given  way  to  it.  The  next  instant,  however, 
he  thought  **  She  has  told  him,  I'll  bet  a  guinea ; 
and  he's  coming  here  to  watch  what  we  are 
about.  He  had  better  mind  his  own  business, 
or  he'll  get  half  his  bones  broken.  Perhaps  she 
has  sent  him  to  palaver  me  about  virtue  and 
propriety,  and  all  that,  and  to  offer  me  money 
if  I'll  be  a  good  boy ;"  and  he  laughed  scornfully, 
adding,  "  Hang  me  if  I  get  out  of  his  way." 

Thus  saying,  he  recommenced  his  walk  again, 
up  and  down  the  road,  at  a  little  distance  from 
the  mill;  but  he  very  soon  perceived  that, 
whatever  was  Morton*s  object  in  coming  to 
the  common  at  all,  he  had  no  intention  of  ap- 
proaching the  spot  where  he  had  stationed  him- 
self. His  next  conclusion  was  that  he  had 
oome  to  watch  and  to  find  out  his  designs,  and 
the  consciousness  of  his  own  villanous  purpose 
made  him  fancy  it  already  in  part  disoovered. 
'*  Curse  it !"  he  exclaimed.  '*  If  he  goes  on  in 
that  direction,  he  will  see  the  chaise  and  all  the 
people,  and  that  wiU  be  a  fine  affair.    Perhaps 


be  may  have  other  fellows  to  help  him,  aeni 
round  behind  by  the  lanes  and  the  bank,  inc 
then  we  shall  be  in  a  net.  I  had  better  go  aai 
talk  to  Tankerville  about  it ;"  and  off  he  set  ai 
hard  as  he  could  go,  beckoning  to  his  compan:oot 
as  soon  as  he  got  upon  the  brow  of  the  M 
behind  which  the  chaise  was  concealed,  aad 
calling  them  to  come  to  him,  in  order  that  the. 
post-boy  might  not  overhear  their  consultatioDs. 

The  first  who  approached  was  Captain  Tank- 
erville, and  Alfred  Latimer  was  in  full  career, 
communicating  to  him  his  doubts  and  suspidoM 
in  regard  to  Morton,  when  Bill  Maltby  joinid 
them.  The  lafter  caught  enough  of  what  was 
said  to  perceive  the  fears  which  the  joonff 
gentleman  entertained  of  being  surprised,  ai2 
he  hastened  to  relieve  him,  saying  *'  Pooh !  non- 
sense, sir.  I  knew  quite  well  he  was  goiif 
across  the  common  at  this  time.  I  told  yoo  so 
a  couple  of  hours  ago,  but  only  you  were  in  such 
a  fluster  you  didn't  listen." 

*<What  is  he  after,  then?"  asked  Alfred 
Latimer,  turning  quickly  towards  him.  **  Whit 
business  has  he  up  here  at  this  time  t" 

The  question  somewhat  puzzled  Bill  Maltby, 
for  though  he  had  willingly  enough  agreed  to 
take  part  in  Alfred  Latimer's  present  enter- 
prise, and  had  himself  found  a  boy  to  cany  the 
note  to  Miss  Charlton,  be  was  not  at  idl  dis- 
posed to  trust  that  gentleman  with  any  knowl- 
edge of  the  schemes  and  adventures  in  which 
he  and  Williams  had  been  engaged. 

"  What  he's  about  is  no  great  matter,"  rs- 
plied  Maltby,  at  length.  "  He's  gone  upon  • 
fool's  errand,  and  will  have  to  cool  his  heels  fn 
an  hour  at  the  red  post,  by  Candy's  old  hooae, 
waiting  for  *  the  man  that  never  comes.'  The 
truth  is,  he's  been  making  a  great  fuss  abool 
this  pocket-book  of  his,  and  had  down  Piior 
from  London  about  it ;  so  a  party  of  us  yomf 
fellows  determined  that  we'd  have  a  bit  of  fai 
out  of  it,  and  make  the  gentleman  walk  the 
country." 

"If  that's  the  case,"  said  Captain  Tanker- 
ville, "  you  had  better  go  back,  Latimer.  Bit 
it  must  be  a  good  deal  past  the  hour.  I  shoolda*! 
wonder  if  she  didn't  come." 

"If  she  doesn't,"  replied  I^atimer,  "that 
d — d  fellow  has  stopped  her." 

"  Why,  I  can't  help  saying  he's  very  right," 
replied  Tankerville,  laughing;  "and  yet  we 
might  make  him  pay  for  it.  too." 

"  I  wish  we  could,"  replied  Alfred  Latimer. 
"  I  am  sure  he  has  stopped  her,  if  she  is  stopped, 
for  she  would  only  show  the  letter  to  him;  and 
rd  give  a  guinea  to  see  his  head  broke  tor  hia 
pains." 

"  Perhaps  we  can  do  better  than  that,"  re- 
plied Captain  Tankerville ;  "  but  do  you  run  up 
affain,  Latimer,  and  see  if  the  girl's  coming. 
Vn  think  of  another  plan  in  the  mean  time ;  for 
it  is  not  easy  to  find  me  unprovided." 

His  companion  returned  to  watch  by  the  miUi 
and  Tankerville  held  a  brief  conversation  with 
Bill  Maltby,  for  whose  talents  and  acquirementai 
although  they  had  been  but  lately  introdocedto 
each  other,  he  began  to  entertain  considenMs 
respect.  To  detail  all  they  said  to  each  other, 
even  in  the  short  space  of  ten  minutes,  and  to 
explain  all  that  what  they  said  implied,  would 
take  a  good  deal  of  room,  for  they  spoke  quick 
and  eked  out  their  words  with  nods  and  aigna. 
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We  most  therefore  content  ourself  with  such 
•craps  and  4>it8  of  sentences  as  met  the  ear 
of  an  inferior  companion,  youog  Blaekmore, 
the  gardener*8  son,  who  had  been  engaged  by 
Xaltbj  to  assist  that  morning,  bat  was  not  ad- 
mitted to  the  full  confidence  of  the  superior 
vagabonds  with  whom 'he  was  confederated. 

**  Oh,  no,**  answered  Maltbjr  to  a  question 
ffoni  Captain  Tankenrille,  "he  knows  nothing 
of  me,  though  I  know  him." 

**WeIl,  then,  if  we  can*t  hare  the  doe, 
we  most  take  the  bnck,"  replied  Tankenrille. 
Then  fdlowed  some  mormuring,  at  the  end  of 
which  the  werthy  captain  obsenred  in  a  louder 
tsoe,  **0h,  no!  I  heard  all.  He  did  not  say 
wiiether  it  was  a  man  or  a  woman— not  a  word 
of  it.    He  only  said  a  maniac." 

"  But  I  do  not  see  the  use  of  it,"  said  Maltby. 
'*  What  can  you  do  with  him  V* 
f  •«  Vre  not  settled  all,"  replied  CapUin  Tank- 
enrille, in  a  tone  of  philosophic  meditation. 
«One  can  never  quite  foresee  all  the  results  of 
aaytbing  ;  but  one  must  be  a  great  fool  if  one 
cannot  find  some  way  of  turning  them  to  ad- 
Tantage.  At  all  events,  my  good  sir,  at  sea, 
when  we  want  to  catch  a  fish  we  often  bait  a 
hook  with  a  bit  of  another ;  and,  if  this  sweet 
yonng  lady  ie  so  much  in  lote  as  Latimer  says, 
we  d^ll  find  means  of  driving  a  bargain  with 
her  when  we  have  got  her  lover  safe  in  our 
hands.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  does  not  much 
matter  which  we  have,  so  that  we  have  one  of 
tfcem:" 

**Wel],  you  had  better  be  quick,"  rejoined 
Mahby.  «« for  I  dare  say  he  will  not  wait  very 
kog,  and,  besides,  he*U  show  fight  you  may  be 
sore,  and  then  if  there  should  be  any  one  near 
we  may  get  into  a  mess." 

*'  YoQ  run  up  and  call  back  Latimer,"  replied 
Tankenrille,  **  and  in  the  meanwhile  I  will  in- 
scnct  this  young  fellow— what  is  his  name  t" 

*'  John  Blackmore,"  answered  the  other,  in  a 
diaper ;  *'  he*s  a  determined  little  devil,  though 
be  looks  spooney  and  lackadaisical,"  and  hav- 
iflg  given  this  excellent  character  to  his  friend, 
he  set  off  to  recall  Alfred  Latimer  to  a  new 
scene  of  operations. 

'  On  his  return  a  brief  but  earnest  conference 
was  held  by  the  four  respectable  persons  en- 
gBsed  in  this  very  praiseworthy  enterprise, 
and  though  Latimer,  when  he  rejoined  his  com- 
panions, ^bore  one  of  those  dark  fierce  looks 
upon  his  countenance  which  from  boyhood  had 
fiOowed  even  the  slightest  disappointment,  he 
soon  was  seen  to  smile  with  a  bitter  sort  of 
satisfaction  at  what  Tankenrille  proposed  re- 
garding Morton ;  for  your  thorough  scoundrel 
is  incapaUe  of  gratitude,  and,  transmuted  by 
the  dark  alchemy  of  his  own  heart,  benefits 
coniiBrred  upon  him  become  injuries.  There 
was  something  in  the  whole  scheme  that  be 
liked — ^it  bad  its  portion  of  imagination  and  en- 
terprise, and,  as  to  scruples,  Alfred  Latimer  had 
long  done  with  them. 

With  him,  then,  the  whole  business  was  soon 
settled ;  and  it  was  only  necessaiy  to  notify  to 
the  post-boy  the  change  of  their  plan,  as  far  as 
it  behoved  him  to  know  it 

**  Tou  must  drive  us  round  by  this  road,  and 
then  take  the  second  to  the  right  tail  tell  you 
to  stop,**  said  Latimer.  The  man  touched  his 
had,  and  the  yonng  gentleman  added,  "The 


poor  man  we  are  looking  for  has  gone  across 
the  conunon." 

"  Ay,  sir,  I  see  him  go  just  over  there  five 
minutes  ago,"  answered  the  post-boy.  ,*'I 
shottki  not  wonder  if  he  were  to  dodge  you  un- 
common." 

Without  entering  into  any  discussion  on  that 
point,  Latimer,  Tankerville,  and  Maltby  got 
into  the  chaise,  John  Blackmore  mounted  the 
splinter  bar,  and  round  they  drove  till  they 
'came  within  about  a  couple  of  hundred  yards 
of  the  spot  where  Morton  was  waiting;  and 
then,  leaving  the  chaise,  while  John  Blackmore, 
mstructed  what  he  was  to  say,  advanced  along 
the  road  to  engage  the  object  of  their  scheme 
in  conversation,  the  other  three  crept  through 
the  shrubs  and  tall  furze  towards  the  same 
spot. 

The  gardener's  son  came  up  with  Mr.  Mor- 
ton just  as  he  was  about  to  turn  towards  "Mal- 
liogton,  and,  addreaaing  him  with  an  easy  air, 
he  said  **  I  beg  pardon  for  keeping  you  so  long, 
sir ;  but  there  were  people  with  a  chaise  dodg- 
ing about,  and  I  did  not  know  what  they  might 
be  after." 

"Then  you  have  come  to  speak  about  the 
return  of  my  pocket-book  t"  replied  Morton. 
"  I  hq>e  to  accept  the  offer  I  made,  for  this 
win  be  the  last  opportunity  you  will  have  of 
doing  ao." 

"  Cannot  we  split  the  difference,  sir  t"  said 
youn^  Bhickmore,  advancing  closer  to  Morton, 
as  if  to  whisper.  "  I  think,  now,  you  ought  to 
consider,  and  if  you  do  not  you  must." 

Thus  8a3ring  he  threw  himself  upon  him ;  but 
Morton,  stepping  back,  with  one  straightfor- 
ward blow  leveltod  him  with  the  ground.  The 
youth,  however,  caat  his  arms  round  his  op- 
ponent's feet  and  legs  as  he  fell,  and  in  an  in- 
stant the  three  other  men  were  upon  their  prey. 
The  struggle  that  ensued  was  firm  but  brief, 
for  Morton's  chief  effort  was  to  draw  a  piatol 
from  his  coat-pocket,  having  taken  the  precau- 
tion of  arming  himself  before  he  set  out  upon 
an  expedition  which  might  not  be  without  its 
peril ;  but  the  attack  upon  him  was  so  sudden 
that  his  arms  were  speedily  pinioned ;  and  as 
soon  as  he  found  the  attempt  to  reach  the 
weapon  vain,  he  ceased  to  resist,  merely  say- 
ing, as  his  eye  rest^  upon  Mrs.  Charlton's 
son,  "  I  know  not  what  are  your  designs,  sir ; 
but  you  had  better  consider  well  what  you  are 
about,  before  you  plunge  into  crimes  as  well  as 
vices." 

Alfred  Latimer  made  no  reply  but  by  a  tri- 
umphant laugh,  and  they  hurried  their  captive 
on  towards  the  chaise.  As  soon  as  the  post- 
boy was  within  hearing,  however,  Morton  ex- 
claimed, "  Are  you,  my  man,  too,  an  accessory 
to  this  act  of  Violence  1"  « 

"Ah,  poor  gentleman,  I  know  all  about  it !" 
answered  the  man ;  and  before  Captain  Tank- 
erville could  stop  him,  he  added,  "  You're  not 
the  first  madman  I've  druv." 

"Ha!  is  that  the  story  1"  exclaimed  Mor- 
ton ;  "  then  let  me  tell  you,  you  are  cheated ; 
and  if  you  do  not  inform  the  nearest  magis- 
trate of  all  yon  have  seen,  you  will  certainly 
sufi*er  for  your  part  in  this  afl^ir.  I  shall  know 
you  and  your  master ;"  and  he  read  aloud  the 
name  upon  the  door  of  the  chaise. 

While  this  was  taking  place  those  who  had 
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him  in  their  hands  had  foroed  him  fonmrd  as 
speedily  as  possible,  but  Morton  resisted  till  he 
had  said  what  he  thought  necessary,  and  then 
quietly  entered  the  vehicle.  Captain  Tanker- 
yille  and  Alfred  Latimer  took  their  seats  on 
either  side  of  him,  Maltby  got  upon  the  splinter 
bar,  and  young  Blackmore,  having  received  a 
whispered  message  from  the  latter,  and  some 
money  from  Mr.  Latimer,  hurried  away  across 
the  common. 


CHAPTER  LI. 


It  took  about  three  honrs  and  a  half  for  the 
chaise  to  carry  Morton  and  his  captors  from 
Mallington  Common  to  the  house  in  the  garden, 
and  ^  the  reader  has  been  already  informed, 
the  road  crossed  through  as  uncultivated  a  dis- 
triot  as  any  in  the  two  counties.  AAer  quit- 
ting the  common,  indeed,  it  traversed  several 
little  hamlets,  but  no  large  village,  and  then, 
gradually  ascending,  it  ran  along  the  ridge  of  a 
bare  hilly  spine,  used  principally  as  a  sheep 
walk  by  the  neighboring  farmers.  At  the  other 
end,  again,  it  entered  into  a  more  Ailly  inhabi- 
ted tract.  A  gentleman's  house  was  to  be 
seen  here  and  there  rising  on  the  side  of  a  hill, 
which  gave  a  pleasant  prospect,  while  groves 
of  trees  sheltered  the  mansion  from  the  pre- 
vailing winds ;  and  one  or  two  small  villages 
echoed  to  the  sound  of  the  wheels,  as  the 
chaise  whirled  through  them,  but  as  the  road 
was  now  almost  all  the  way  down-hiU,  the 
post-boy  kept  his  horses  at  a  good  pace,  and  it 
was  not  till  they  were  witmn  about  a  mile  and 
a  half  of  the  town  that  any  pause  took  place. 
It  was  by  this  time  half-past  twelve — an  un- 
pleasant hour  for  any  one  to  bring  a  cargo  of 
contraband  merchandise  through  the  market- 
place of  a  large  town — and,  consequently,  Al- 
fred Latimer  put  his  head  out  of  the  front  win- 
dow, and  directed  the  post-boy  to  drive  round 
by  the  lanes,  adding  something  about  «*  the  poor 
gentleman  making  a  row." 

Morton  merely  smiled ;  and  though  he  saw  a 
man  coming  along  the  road  when  the  postilion 
drew  up  to  hear  what  was  said,  he  made  no 
movement  of  any  kind,  being  one  of  those  calm 
but  no  less  determined  people  who  only  take 
advantage  of  the  proper  opportunity  more  reso- 
lutely, because  they  have  waited  for  it  with 
patience.  His  perfect  quietness  and  tranquil- 
lity, indeed,  was  not  altogether  pleasant,  either 
to  Alfred  Latimer  or  to  Captain  Tankervillc. 
They  oould  not  account  for  it  themselves  upon 
any  other  reason  than  that  he  had  a  perfect 
certainty  in  bis  own  mind  of  speedy  deliverance, 
hy  some  process  which  they  could  not  divine ; 
and  they  began  to  entertain  those  vague  appre- 
hensions of  dangers,  against  which  there  is  no 
guarding,  but  which  are  very  unpleasant  to  men 
engaged  in  a  criminal  pursuit.  It  would  have 
been  much  more  satisfactory,  too,  if  he  had 
striven  and  resisted,  and  made  noise  enough  to 
have  attracted  the  attention  of  the  post-boy, 
which  might,  they  thought,  have  confirmed  the 
taie  of  his  insanity  they  had  thought  fit  to  tell ; 
hot  Morton  disappointed  them  entirely,  and  the 
man  having  received  his  orders,  drove  round 
the  town,  through  the  lanes,  and  reached  the 
oottage  in  the  gardent  tte  wall  of  which  had  iD 


it,  besides  the  ordinary  door,  a  gate  for  tbi» 
gardener's  carts  to  enter  and  go  forth,  as  ooci^' 
sion  might  require.  At  this  gate  MaUby  jumped 
down,  anil  drew  back  the  bolt,  giving  admission 
to  the  vehicle,  which  instantly  roU^  un  dose 
up  to  the  door  of  the  house.  He  then  planted 
himself  on  one  of  the  steps,  and  Alfred  Ijitimer 
sprang  to  the  other,  to  prevent  the  captiveoftheir 
bow  and  spear  from  holding  any  conrniunica- 
tion  with  the  master  of  the  house,  who  was  sesa 
at  a  little  distance  working  in  his  garden  with 
one  of  his  laborers.  Morton,  however,  alighted 
quite  quietly,  as  if  going  straight  into  the  bouse ; 
but  he  turned  suddenly  to  the  poet-hoy,  who 
was  looking  round,  exclaiming,  '*  Remember 
what  I  told  yon  i  You  will  be  well  rewards! 
if  you  do— punished  if  you  do  not!"  and  theo 
walked  on,  followed  by  Tankerville  and  Lati- 
mer, while  Malthy  remained  at  the  door  tfr 
watch  the  procredings  of  the  driver. 

As  soon  as  Mr.  Morton  was  safely  depositei 
in  the  room  which  had  been  prepared  for  Looiia 
Charlton,  and  the  door  locked  and  bolted  apoa 
him,  the  two  principal  scoundrels  who  hd 
brought  him  thither,  held  a  quick  and  whispernl 
consultation  in  the  passage,  in  regard  to  whit 
was  to  be  done  with  the  post-boy. 

••  By ,  he's  devilish  like  to  go  and  Ml 

a  magistrate,"  said  Alfred  Latimer  ;  **  tbo  M- 
low  will  say  to  himself  there  can  be  no  hvB 
in  that,  whether  the  man  is  mad  or  not." 

**  Ay,  that's  what  our  friend  upstairs  oatoi^ 
laled  upon,"  rejoined  the  worthy  captain ;  "irf 
there's  but  one  way  of  mending  it,  that  I  see." 

**  And  what's  that  t"  demanded  Mr.  LatinMT* 
"  I  don't  see  how-  we  can  stop  it."  •    ' 

"  Why,  give  him  a  five  pound  note  for  W» 
trouble,"  answered  Tankerville ;  "then  if  bt 
keeps  the  money  he's  art  and  part  in  tli* 
business  and  won't  dare  to  say  a  word ;  and* 
he  says  a  word  he'll  be  obliged  to  give  op  f^ 
money,  which,  depend  upon  it,  he  won'|  like** 
do." 

Alfred  I^timer  did  not  at  all  approve  of  iii' 
sening  his  little  stock  by  the  sum  of  five  poflidf 
but,  nevertheless,  he  saw  no  chance  of  coneei^ 
ment  except  in  following  the  course  whkjh  fci» 
confederate  suggested ;  and  consequentiyt  a^ 
some  grumbling,  he  advanced  to  the  door  oCtb» 
house,  paid  for  the  horses,  and  gave  the  pos^ 
boy  the  sum  determined  upon,  saying,  "Th*^* 
for  your  own  trouble.  You  need  not  mind  «»r 
thing  that  fellow  said  about  telling  magistrsW^^ 
He's  as  mad  as  a  March  hare,  and  we've  ffl' 
a  doctor's  order  for  what  we  do.    Here  i'  *  ^ 

The  man  only  thanked  him,  and  drove  o^ 
the  gate  again  ;  but,  as  he  went,  he  exclii>S* 
a  glance  with  the  good  gardener ;  and  ^^^'^ 
his  right  thumb  towards  the  left  oar  of  ^J^ 
horse,  seemed  to  indicate  a  desire  that  the  1BJ|^ 
shoilld  follow  whither  he  was  about  to  ffi-j^ 
Maltby  had  turned  round  to  speak  a  few  wojJJ 
with  his  two  companions,  thia  gestienU^ 
escaped  the  notice  of  all  but  the  P^*'"  *Ju 
whom  it  was  intended ;  and  the  gardener  ^ 
vancing  to  shut  the  gates,  looked  out^*f^ 
nodded  his  head,  as  if  to  signii^  that  he  oo'^ 
stood,  and  would  follow. 

In  the  meantime  the  three  respeetabls  f^ 
tlemen  who  had  been  engaged  in  this  plei^. 
afiTair,  proceeded  to  the  drawing-room  of^ 
cottage,  wbera  poor  Lucy  £dimoiid»  was  0t^ 
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^'^lUodgtd,  l^gWe  Trmitm  to  thefr  eonttiha- 
tioo.  As  soon  ts  she  was  fone,  sod  the  door 
•bat,  TankenriMo  stid,  slappmg  Latimer  on  the 
alMMiider,  **  Now,  my  boy,  at  him  at  once.  You 
tMise  got  the  game  in  your  own  bands,  if  you 
^y  it  weU.** 

**  Bttt  let  08  oonstder  what  Pm  to  say,*'  re- 
Jsinttf  Alfred  Latimer.  "The  first  thing  I  shall 
te?e  will  be  a  kotore  upon  being  angrstefQl, 
attd  iU  that." 

-  **  Oh,  don't  stand  any  nonsense  of  that  kind," 
aaawered  Tanker?ille.  **  Treat  it  as  a  matter 
of  business,  Latimer.  Tell  him  you  know  quite 
imU  he  prerented  Miss  Charlton  from  coming, 
«aid  so  he  must  stand  in  her  place.  Just  say  to 
lihD  Ibat  if  he  has  a  mind  to  give  yon  a  promise 
bt  writing  to  ley  down  five  thousand  pounds  to 
jom  on  his  marriage  with  Louisa,  and  to  gire 
his  word  of  honor  that  he  will  not  mention  any- 
thing about  this  aflhir  to  any  one,  Ton*ll  let  him 
oat  at  OBce ;  hot  if  he  doesn%  youll  keep  him  in 
131  yoa  settle  the  matter  with  Louisa  herself.  ** 

«*  He^  refuse  to  a  certainty,"  replied  Alfred 
liBtimer ;  "  I  know  him  better  than  yon  do,  and 
iM's  sa  stiff  as  a  rusty  weathercock." 

**  Wdl,  it  ean*t  be  helped  if  he  is,**  answered 
TTaafcerfffle.  «*  Curse  him !  let  him  refuse,  and 
'w«*ll  settle  the  matter  with  the  young  lady.  It*8 
always  a  dsTil  of  a  deal  easier  to  plough  with 
tto  heifer.  We  must  get  her  promise  for  the 
fp9e  ihoasand-'I'H  maftage  all  that  and  hang  me 
if  I  dboH  try  to  make  it  ten.  The  devil  of  it  is, 
ip»  most  he  quick,  otherwise  yon  see  inquiries 
win  be  made,  and  the  whole  bosiness  may  get 
Mown, which  wouM  be  deriHsh  awkward.  How- 
ever, we  are  aure  enough  of  three  or  four  days, 
«fMl  I'll  take  open  myself  to  answer  for  bring- 
ing the  young  lady  round  in  that  time.  You  go 
«Mi  speak  to  him,  Latimer ;  and  Mr.  Maltby 
and  I  win  wait  at  the  door  to  make  sore  he 
4oa«n*t  bresk  your  head  and  get  out»  for  he*s 
^•riltsh  strong  when  he  likes  it.** 

Alfred  Latimer,  according  to  this  suggestion, 
mowed  upstairs,  followed  by  his  two  worthy 
comrades,  to  the  room  in  which  Morton  had 
been  placed.  At  the  door,  however,  he  paused 
for  an  instant ;  for  though  every  day,  in  the 
Qoarse  of  vice  which  he  was  pursuing,  he  was 
undergoing  that  process  of  hardening  which 
gradually  converts  the  first  sheepish  dabbler  in 
atgnery  into  the  brasen-faoed  villain,  yet  when 
his  bhiod  was  not  up  there  waa  a  dcffree  of 
•baae  left  in  his  nature  sufficient  to  mnce  him 
foel  onwilling'to  go  is  and  display  to  an  honor- 
able and  gentlemanly  man  the  whole  meanness 
and  baseness  of  his  character.  He  did  not  ^oose, 
however,  to  shrink  or  hesitate  before  his  two 
more  impudent  companions;  and,  after  this 
inomentary  pause  to  consider  what  tone  he 
aboold  assusde.he  threw  open  the  door  sharply, 
aod  went  in,  with  hm  brow  knit  into  a  frown. 

Morton  was  standing  at  the  window,  looking 
4rai ;  trat  he  turned  round  instantly,  catching 
sight  before  the  door  was  closed,  not  only  of 
Alfred  Latimer  himself,  but  of  his  two  oompao- 
ions.  His  vbitor,  however,  determined  to  lake 
the  first  word ;  and,  without  giving  Morton 
lime  to  apeak,  he  said,  with  a  swagger,  **  I  can 
tell  yoa  whst,  sir,  people  who  think  that  they 
«an  thwart  me  when  Pve  determined  on  a  thing, 
aad  choose  to  meddle  with  whst  does  not  oon- 
i  tbnii,  will  find  that  they  laay  get  into  the 


wrong  box.  Too  may  aay  what  you  like,  buti 
know  quite  well  that  Louisa  was  fool  enough  to 
show  you  the  letter  I  wrote  her,  and  that  yoa 
told  her  not  to  come ;  and  now  you  taste  the 
consequences  of  your  interforing." 

Morton  gaied  at  him  with  a  grave  look  of  pity» 
not  unmingled  with  contempt,  **  I  do  not  under- 
stand," he  replied,  *<  what  you  mean  by  telling 
me  that  I  may  say  what  I  like.  I  am  not  ao- 
customed,  sir,  to  say  anything  but  that  which  is 
true,  and  you  have  had  no  occasion  to  suppose 
so." 

"  Well,  did  you,  or  did  you  not,  tell  her  not  to 
comet"  exclaimed  Alfred  Latimer,  eager  to  find 
grounds  of  onarrel. 

«*  I  undoubtedly  did,"  replied  Morton,  **  and  I 
am  very  glad !" 

**Well,  then,  you  see  what  oomea  of  it,** 
cried  Latimer,  interrupting  hioL 

'*  I  do,"  replied  Mr.  Morton,  **  and,  as  I  wia 
goin^  to  say,  when  you  stopped  mo,  I  am  e>- 
ceedingiy  glad  that  my  opinion  of  your  charao* 
ter  and  your  conduct  was  so  strongly  formed, 
that  I  advised  her  not  to  trust  herself  with  you 
at  a  distance  from  home,  even  before  I  knew  yoa 
would  venture  to  such  a  length  as  to  gather 
together  three  or  four  rufiians  and  awlndlers, 
with  a  post-chaise,  upon  the  common,  in  order 
to  carry  her  away  to  a  room  fireshly  oreparedv 
with  iron  bsrs  to  the  windows,  for  her  imprison- 
ment under  some  pretence  or  another.*' 

Latimer  had  twice  opened  his  lips  to  inter- 
mpt*Morton  while  he  spoke ;  but,  to  say  truth, 
he  was  puzzled  for  a  reply,  and  rage  did  not 
lacilitate  his  utterance. 

"J  have  every  right,**  he  exclaimed  at  length, 
**  to  take  any  means  I  may  think  fit  to  prevent 
my  sister  from  marrying  a  fortune-hunter  and 
a  swindler." 

Morton  smiled,  but  answered  cahnly,  "  Yoo 
have  no  right,  sir,  to  interfere  even  in  the 
slightest  degree.  Fortunately  for  herself,  and 
for  all  who  have  any  regard  for  her,  you  are 
not  any  relation  whatever  to  the  lady  whom 
you  presume  to  call  your  sister.  Her  guar- 
dians and  her  step-mother  will,  doubtless,  take 
good  care  that  she  does  not,  as  you  say,  many 
either  a  fortune-hunter  or  a  swindler ;  and  if  it  Is 
to  me  you  spply  those  terms,  there  is  nobody 
that  should  know  better  than  yourself  that  yoo 
are  falsifying  the  truth,  and  attempting  to  cover 
a  piece  of  knavery  by  a  lie." 

Had  TankerviUe  or  any  other  of  his  compan- 
ions ventured  to  use  such  expressions,  Alfred 
Latimer's  first  act  would  have  been  to  knock 
him  down,  but  there  was  something  in  Morton 
which  cowed  him ;  and,  after  hesitating  for  aa 
instant,  he  replied,  '*  I  did  not  say  you  were  a 
fortune-hunter  or  a  swindler ;  but  I  do  say  Tve 
a  right  to  know  who  you  are,  and  what  you  are, 
before  you  marry  Louisa  Charlton,  who,  if  she 
is  not  my  sister,  is  just  as  good,  being  my 
mother's  step-danghter.** 

**  You  have  no  right  at  all,"  replied  Morton. 
**  To  those  who  have  a  right  to  inquire,  I  am 
not  only  qoite  ready  to  explain,  but  hate  ex* 
plained  already.** 

"The  devil  you  have!"  exclalined  Alfred 
Latimer.  **  Then,  1  suppose  you  mean  to  say 
you*ve  made  yeor  baigain  with  my  mother  and 
oW  Doctor  western  f* 

«*rve  made  no  baigala  with  any  onoi**  an- 
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swered  Morton  ; '  "  nor  shall  I  make  one— of 
that  you  may  be  quite  sure.  I  told  you  so 
when  you  hinted  something  of  the  same  kind 
in  London,  and  I  repeat  it  now.  You  mistake 
me  altogether ;  and  I  cannot  but  hope  and  be- 
lieve that  you  equally  mistake  your  mother*s 
diaracter  in  attributing  such  objects  to  her." 

**  Pooh,  nonsense  !'*  replied  Alfred  Latimer. 
*'My  mother  would  be  a  fool  if,  when  old 
Charlton  put  such  power  in  her  hands,  she  did 
not  make  the  most  of  it.  What  did  the  old 
man  do  it  for,  if  he  did  not  intend  her  to  gain 
lomething  by  it  V* 

"  It  was  very  strange,  certainly,"  answered 
Morton,  thoughtfully,  **and  unlike  the  whole 
of  the  rest  of  Mr.  Charlton's  conduct.  There 
is  no  accounting,  however,  for  old  men's  ca- 
prices ;  but  it  is  my  belief  that  the  law  will  not 
sustain  that  part  of  the  will." 

"  The  deuce  it  is !,"  exclaimed  Latimer  ; 
**  thien  the  more  need  I  should  take  care  of  my- 
self; and  I've  only  one  word  to  say  upon  the 
subject,  Mr.  Morton,  which  is  this — ^that  if  you 
or  Louisa,  one  or  the  other  of  you,  do  not  agree 
to  pay  me  down  five  thousand  pounds  upon 
your  marriage-day ;  and  if  you  do  not  give  me 
your  word  of  honor  that  no  notice  shall  be 
taken  of  this  affair;  you  will  have  to  kick 
your  heels  here  for  a  month  or  two,  for  I 
have  got  you  snug,  and  you'll  not  get  out  in  a 
hurry." 

"In  regard  to  my  taking  notice  of  your  present 
conduct,"  replied  Morton,  "  probably  I  shall  not 
punish  you  as  you  deserve ;  not  on  your 
account,  but  on  Miss  Charlton's :  in  regard  to 
her  conduct  to  you,  or  to  what  she  may  think 
fit  tQ  promise  you,  I  have  no  control,  and  do  not 
seek  to  exercise  any;  but  for  my  own  part,  as 
I  said  before,  I  enter  into  no  bargain  with  you 
or  any  one  else,  and  allow  me  to  say  that,  by 
attempting  to  make  such,  you  only  degrade 
yourself  without  in  the  slightest  degree  forward- 
mg  your  own  object." 

Alfred  Latimer  set  his  teeth  hard,  and  then 
replied,  "  I'll  tell  you  what,  sir— I've  got  the 
whip  hand  of  you,  for  a  time  at  least — and  I'll 
make  you  forward  my  object,  whether  you  like 
it  or  not,  so  good  morning  to  you,"  and  thus 
saying  he  flung  out  of  the  room,  and  joined  his 
two  companions  on  the  outside. 

**Well  done,  Latimer!"  said  the  gallant 
captain,  grasping  him  by  the  arm.  "  We  heard 
it  all,  every  word,  and  nobody  could  do  it  better. 
You'll  be  as  good  as  the  Bravo  of  Venice  in 
time.  But  come,  let  as  consult  on  the  next 
step,"  and,  going  down  to  the  room  below. 
Captain  Tankerville  continued  (for,  although 
he  proposed  to  consult,  he  had  already  laid  out 
the  whole  plan  in  his  own  head)  "You  must 
make  me  your  ambassador  to  this  fair  queen  of. 
beauty  and  wealth,"  he  said.  "  I  will  go^ver 
early  to-morrow  and  represent  the  case  to  ner, 
and  I  doubt  not  that  before  dinner  time  I  shall 
bring  you  over  her  promise  under  hand  and 
eeal.  Those  dear  creatures,  the  women,  they 
are  so  easily  humbugged,  especially  where  a 
lover  is  in  the  case.  Then  they  are  always 
inclined  to  do  things  with  an  air  ;  and  but  set 
them  liding  upon  the  hobby  of  generosity,  and 
there's  no  knowing  how  far  they  will  go." 

"  It's  not  80  with  all  women,"  answered 
Alfred  Latimer,  thinkiDg  of  his  mother^ 


"  Wouldn't  it  be  better  for  you,'captaio,  to  go  ^ 
over  at  oncet"  asked  Bill  Malthy.  "It'i  a  k 
good  long  way,  it's  true,  but  yet  it's  better  to  '^ 
strike  while  the  iron's  iiot."  « 

"  No,  no,"  replied  Captain  Tankerville ;  "pre  '^ 
her  a  day  to  fret.  They'll  not  be  able  to  trace  ^* 
him  very  easily — don't  be  afraid ;  and  what  sc 
between  trying  to  find  him  out  all  this  momiog,  ^ 
and  fretting  and  fancying  he's  murdered  &  * 
night,  she'll  be  brought  down  so  low  bj  U^ 
morrow  that  she'll  be  ready  to  do  anything  that  ^  j 
one  wants,  merely  for  the  assurance  that  be't  i^ 
alive  and  well." 

"  That's  Louisa,  all  over,"  answered  Alfred 
Latimer.  "I  don't  a  bit  doubt  that  she'll 
promise ;  but  I'll  tell  you  how  you  can  make  it 
quite  sure,  Tankerville.  If  you  just  make  her 
think  that  Morton  wishes  it,  she'll  do  it  in  a 
minute." 

"  Not  a  bad  idea,"  answered  Captain  Tank- 
erville ;  "  we  might  write  a  letter  for  him, 
asking  her  to  do  it ;  but  then  you  see,  when 
she  found  out  that  that  was  all  a  fudge,  she 
might  not  be  inclined  to  keep  her  part  of  the 
bargain." 

"  Oh,  yes,  she  would,"  replied  Latimer,  who 
at  least  understood  Louisa's  character  weU. 
"  She  never  broke  her  word  in  her  life." 

"It  will  be  better  not  to  put  anything  o* 
paper,"  said  Maltby.  *  *  Captain  Tankerville  can 
just  quietly  hint  that  Mr.»Morton  wishes  it;  bjj 
wouldn't  for  the  world  ask  her,  and  she  would 
do  it  all  the  sooner,  depend  upon  it.  Bat  yojj 
see,  the  mischief  of  it  is,  that  while  we  are  all 
over  here,  we  can  none  of  us  tell  what  may  b^ 
going  on  at  Mallington,  and  a  thousand  thiDg> 
may  happen  to  make  it  devilish  awkward  for  ui 
when  we  come  to  operations  to-morrow." 

This  very  sage  observation  struck  his  com- 
panions amazingly,  and  produced  a  discussi^J 
as  to  the  steps  to  be  taken,  which  ended  RT 
Maltby  setting  out  for  the  purpose  of  hiring^ 
horse  and  gig  to  proceed  to  Mallington,  and 
watch  all  that  took  place  in  that  village.  ^ 
fresh  call  was  made  upon  Alfred  Latim«' • 
purse  for  this  part  of  the  service,  and  Maltby 
promised  to  give  due  intimation  of  any  occur- 
rence that  might  be  important  in  the  eyes  of  1^ 
two  companions.  . 

After  he  was  gone  Captain  Tankerville  cooIV 
invited  himself  to  dine  and  spend  the  cveo^^ 
with  his  dear  acquaintance  of  the  spon^**^ 
house  ;  and  poor  Lucy  Edmonds  was  ^OTceO-j^ 
endure  during  the  rest  of  the  day  the  presco^J 
and  society  of  a  man  whose  oountenance  •^ 
manners  filled  ^er  with  instinctive  dread  ^ JJLq 
for  herself,  at  least,  for  the  unhappy  young  *^ 
towards  whom  she  still  entertained  but.^JJ 
deep  an  attachment.    After  dinner,  La'^^rL 
and  his  companion  both  drank  deep,  and  ^  J. 
was  glad  enough  to  quit  them,  and  retire  jfLj^ 
inally  to  rest,  though  but  little  rest,  iP^^^ 
could  the  unhappy  girl  find  from  the  weari^^^ 
agitation  of  her  own  reproachful  heart.      .^Lft, 
drinking  still  went  on  in  the  room  that  sh^  \^^ 
and  then  cards  were  produced  to  pass  ^\mdL 
the  time,  for  Captain  Tankerville  could^^^ 
resist  the  temptation  to  pigeon  even  a  coo^^^fy 
rate  in  crime ;  and  Alfred  Latimer,  who  f^^M 
did  play  well—it  was  his  only  talent— fiin^^ 
that  he  played  better  thari  any  one  else.   ^^ 
several  games  success  was  pretty  equal  on  ^ 
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and  though  Latimer  did  not^wish  to  risk 
moiiejr,  at  the  whole  of  the  twenty  poanda  he 
had  receiTod  from  Captain  TankerriUe  had 
been  well  nigh  dissipated  in  the  operations  of 
that  morning,  the  stakes  were  gradually  in- 
creased tin  they  amounted  to  a  considerable 
som,  when  fortune's  balance  began  immediately 
to  iodine  in  favor  of  Captain  TankerriUe.  With 
a  heated  brow  and  a  glittering  eye  Latimer 
went  on ;  but  he  atiU  lost,  and  began  to  fancy 
he  was  cheated.  The  pile  of  money  grew  up^ 
on  TankerfiSe's  side  of  the  table,  and  dimin-" 
idted  upon  his  till  he  saw  iomiediate  need 
stare  him  in  the  face.  Yet  he  could  not  stop, 
but  went  on  watching  the  game  with  fierce 
eagerness,  and  thinkings  that  he  saw  a  card  kept 
htek,  or  slipped  beneath  when  the  pack  was 
eot  He  waa  in  hopes  at  the  very  next  deal  of 
detecting  the  fraud,  when  the  bell  of  the  house 


waa  heard  to  nog.  Tlia  door  was  not  opened, 
however,  and  with  scarcely  a  minute's  interral 
the  bell  rang  again. 

**  The  old  feUow  bekjw  is  asleep,"  said  Tank- 
enrille.  **  I  should  not  wonder  if  it  is  seme 
one  from  Mallingtoa.  Ill  go  and  see,"  but 
before  he  did  so  he  swept  up  bis  wioniqgs,  and 
pot  them  in  his  pocket.  Then  taking  the  can- 
dle, he  walked  down  stairs. 

Alfred  Latimer  listened,  and  heard  the  Toice 
of  John  Blackmore,  the  gardener's  son ;  then 
looked  with  a  haggard  eye  at  the  small  sum 
that  remained  upon  the  table — le8»  than  ten 
pounds ;  but  that  was  til  that  he  now  possessed 
on  earth ;  and  the  next  moment,  as  he  was 
taking  it  up,  Tankenrille  and  the  messenger 
entered  the  room,  with  an  expression  of  a 
good  deal  of  anxiety  in  the  countenance  of  the 
former. 
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CHAPTER  LII. 


JvtT  hi  the  taming  of  the  lane  which  took  an 
elbow  before  it  entered  the  high  road  at  about  a 
hondred  yards  from  the  first  entrance  of  the 
town,  the  post-boy  stopped  his  horses ;  for  we 
most  now  go  back  to  the  worthy  gentleman  in 
white  cordaroys,  top-boots,  and  a  red  jacket, 
who  bid  driven  Alfred  Latimer  and  his  friends 
to  and  from  the  neighborhood  of  Mallington. 
We  do  not  propose,  indeed,  to  stop  long  with 
him,  and  trust  not  to  meet  with  him  often  be- 
yond the  limits  of  this  chapter.  Not,  indeed, 
that  the  geoas  post-boy  is  altogether  an  unin- 
teresting genus  ;  and  as  it  is  likely  soon  to  be- 
come utterly  extinct,  we  might  devote  a  whole 
chapter  to  the  development  of  its  specific  char- 
acteristics, did  not  the  exigencies  of  this  story 
leqoire  us  to  hurry  on.  There  are  many  vari- 
eties, indeed,  of  post-boy  :  the  loquacious,  the 
tadtum,  the  observing,  the  stolid,  the  drunken, 
the  grave,  the  smart,  the  slow,  the  impassible, 
the  ptctoresque,  and  the  poetical ;  but  still  we 
win  not  be  led  into  a  disquisition,  and  merely 
aay,  that  of  all  these  varieties,  the  post-boy  in 
qwstion  belonged  to  the  observing  class.  A 
mind  naturally  astute,  rendered  quicker  by  a 
considerable  quantity  of  drubbing  in  infancy  and 
boyhood,  the  habit  of  lounging  about  inn  doors 
and  examining  all  sortsof  things  that  passed,  the 
necessity  of  driving  multitudes  of  people  whom 
be  did  not  know,  and  of  gathering  from  various 
little  traits  in  their  looks  and  demeanor  whether 
they  would  give  threepence,  fourpence,  or  five- 
pence  a  mile,  and  the  custom  of  riding  and  tend- 
iog  every  devil  of  a  horse  that  his  master  chose 
to  purchase,  which  begot  great  acuteness  in 
diKoTcring  the  peculiarities  of  equine  charac- 
ter ;^^  these  rendered  him  of  an  observing 
and  inquiring  disposition,  and  enabled  him  to 
judge  rapidly  of  everything  that  he  saw. 

Having  stopped  his  horses,  then,  which  were 
somewhat  hot,  and  very  tired,  be  got  out  of  the 
saddle,  patted  his  bearer  on  the  chest,  just  be- 
k)w  the  near  shoulder ;  drove  some  flies  from 
the  oflT  horse,  who  had  a  thin  skin,  and  did  not 
like  to  be  troubled ;  and  then  turned  round  and 
kicked  behind  him  to  see  if  Alfred  Latimer's 
landlord  was  coming.  He  had  to  wait  several 
minutes  before  the  expected  event  took  place ; 
bot  then  the  worthy  gardener  made  his  appear- 
ance, plodding  up  the  lane,  and,  afler  a  signifi- 
cant glance  between  him  and  the  post-boy,  the 
conversation  began  as  follows  : — 
:;:."This  is  a  rum  go.  Master  Wilson,"  said  the 
man  of  horses. 

*'  Ay ;  I  don't  half  know  what  to  make  of  it,*' 
rejoined  the  man  of  flowers. 

"  Do  you  know  much  about  that  young  chap 
as  is  lodging  with  you  V*  asked  the  post-boy. 

"No;  I  know  nothing  at  all,*'  replied  the 
gardener,  *<  except  that  he  pays  his  rent  every 
Week.  That's  my  boainest,  and  I  never  mind 
tnythingelae.'' 

T 


**  That's  a  hint,"  said  the  post-boy,  "that  I 
had  better  mind  my  business,  too  ;~bat  I  eant 
help  thinking.  Master  Wilson,  that  that  'ere 
young  gentleman  they've  got  hold  on  ianoBiore 
mad  nor  you  or  L" 

**Can*t  say,"  replied  the  gardener  diyly; 
"  never  see  him  before." 

<«  Did  you  hear  what  he  said  to  me  1"  ioqoirad 
the  other. 

**  No ;  I  heard  him  say  something,  bot  I  didn't 
hear  what  it  was,"  answered  the  gardener. 
**  The  truth  is,  I  don't  want  to  meddle  with 
what  doesn't  concern  me,  and  so" — 

*<  As  you  get  your  rent,  and  I  dare  say  it's  a 
good  one,"  rejoined  he  of  the  post-chaise  with 
a  grin,  **  you'd  rather  that  your  lodger  wasn't 
disturbed  in  his  doings.  Well,  it's  no  ooncem 
of  mine  either ;  so  1*11  jog  on,  and  have  a  pot  of 
beer;"  and  thereupon  he  put  his  foot  in  the 
stirrup,  got  into  the  saddle,  and  trotted  away 
till  he  reached  the  inn. 

The  post-boy  was  now  left  to  his  own  re- 
sources, cut  off*  from  the  counsel  which  he  ex- 
pected to  find  in  the  gardener,  and  much  doabt- 
ing  what  he  ought  to  do.  The  five-pound  note 
which  he  had  in  his  breeches  pocket,  had  a 
snug  and  comfortable  feeling  about  it,  which  it 
would  have  been  unpleasant  to  part  ^ith.  When 
a  man  puts  on  a  great  coat  in  the  morning,  be 
feels  cold  if  he  pulls  it  ofl^  again  the  same  day ; 
and  it  is  wonderful  what  a  warm  thing  a  five- 
pound  note  is  in  a  pocket  that  has  never  had 
such  a  thing  in  it  before.  The  thought  of  the 
deprivation  was  unpleasant  to  the  poet-boy,  and 
yet,  strange  to  say,  the  very  fact  of  his  having 
received  that  five  pound  note  caused  the  great- 
est doubt  as  to  whether  he  should  keep  it.  He 
knew  that  it  had  not  been  given  him  for  noth- 
ing ;  and  he  had  to  consider  that,  if  any  disa- 
greeable consequences  arose  from  the  deten- 
tion of  the  gentleman  reported  to  be  insane,  he 
was  sureto  be  looked  upon  as  art  and  part  i^ 
the  transaction,  in  consequence  of  his  having 
received  so  large  a  sum  without  honest  services 
performed  therefor.  He  did  not  like  that  pros- 
pect at  all.  Jail,  and  examination,  and  trial, 
and  perhaps  punishment,  were  very  onpleaaant 
prospects  to  him,  and,  besides  all  this,  he  was 
at  heart  not  at  all  an  ill-disposed  or'  dii^nest 
person.  He  had,  at  bottom,  that  which  almost 
every  Englishman  naturally  possesses,  from 
the  highest-minded  man  of  honor  to  the  lowest 
scami>— a  great  dislike  to  injustice  in  the  ab- 
stract*; and  he  had,  moreover,  that  which  all 
Englishmen  habitually  receive— an  abhorrence 
of  any  infringement  of  civil  liberty.  He  thought 
it  a  very  hard  case  indeed  that  an  English 
gentleman  should  be  kidnapped  and  carried  oflT, 
and  shutup  as  a  madman,  when  he  was  not  mad 
at  all ;  and  of  the  latter  Act,  in  Mr.  Morton's 
case,  he  had  no  doubt. 

But  then  the  five-pound  note  in  his  pocket  felt 
so  comfortable  ;  and  the  devil,  who  is  always  at 
every  man's  elbow,  ready  to  take  advantage  of 
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any  little  circumstance  in  his  fate  to  lead  him 
away  from  the  straight  path  with  the  most  per- 
suasive arguments,  kept  pointing  out  to  him 
how  many  nice  things  he  could  buy,  and  how 
many  pleasant  things  he  ctmld  do,  with  the  sum 
of  ono  hundred  shillings.  Upon  a  close-  calcu- 
lation he  found  that,  under  any  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances, he  would  have  to  trot  four  hundred 
miles  in  a  posting  saddle,  with  the  pole  of  the 
chaise  ruhhing  his  leg  the  whole  of  the  way, 
and  to  walk  his  horses  back  a  similar  distance, 
disencumbered  of  the  pole  aforesaid,  before  he 
could,  in  the  course  of  his  professional  avoca- 
tions, make  a  sum  equal  to  the  five  pounds  in 
his  pocket.  Honesty  and  prudence  required  him 
to  resign  it:  the  devil  and  convenience  said, 
keep  it  snug;  and,  between  ttiem  all,  poor 
human  nature  was  in  a  sad  puzzle. 

The  internal  emotions  of  the  man  will  have 
in  some  way  their  external  impression.  Cen- 
turies elapse  without  bountiful  nature  producing 
two  such  frames  as  that  of  Prince  Talleyrand, 
in  whom  it  is  recorded  that  no  emotions  were 
ever  perceptible,  or,  in  other  words,  that  the 
soul  never  looked  out  of  window.  Nut  so  with 
our  poor  post-boy,  who  displayed  the  embar- 
rassment in  which  he  was  by  various  visible 
signs.  .He  rubbed  down  his  horses  ten  times 
more  than  was  needful — he  more  than  once 
broke  out  into  an  agitated  whistle  in  the  midst 
of  his  brushing.  The  ostler  asked  him  where 
the  deuce  he  had  been  so  long,  and  he  an- 
swered, **  Yes — very  ;"  and  when  he  came  to 
give  the  landlord  the  money  for  the  horses,  he 
bad  well  nigh  given  him  the  five-pound  note  into 
the  bargain.  Still  he  could  settle  the  matter  in 
no  degree  to  his  satisfaction.  Ho  wished  the 
devil  wouldn't  tempt  him,  but  the  devil  would  ; 
and  the  bundles  of  hay  were  so  equally  divided, 
that,  like  the  ass  in  the  fable,  he  could  move  on 
neither  the  ono  side  nor  the  other,  so  completely 
was  his  mind  on  the  balance. 

At  length  something  occurred  to  relieve  him. 
A  gentleman's  chariot  drove  up  to  the  door  of 
the  inn,  and  a  loud  voice  shouted  up  the  yard, 
"Horses  on!" 

Now  the  inn  possessed  three  pair  of  posters, 
and  at  that  particular  time  but  two  post-boys — 
Jittle  crooked-legged  Jemmy,  whose  right  leg 
had  somehow  been  bent  into  the  form  of  a  semi- 
circle, apparently  by  the  pole,  and  whom  the 
reader  who  has  traveled  that  road  doubtless  re- 
collects being  laid  up  with  a  severe  fit  of  ill- 
ness. The  ostler  called  aloud,  *»  Tom !  Tom ! — 
horses  on !" 

"Where's  BillV  cried  Tom,  which  was  our 
friend's  Christian  name. 

"  Gone  to  Wmkington,"  answered  the  ostler. 
"  Quick,  Tom ;  the  gemman's  in  a  hurry,  and 
you  must  go." 

Now  Tom,  as  the  reader  knows,  had  ridden 
forty.two  miles  that  day,  and  he  might  be  well 
pleased  with  a  little  repose,  especially  as  he  had 
bad  no  time  to  get  his  dinner,  and  his  stomach 
felt  egregiously  empty ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
be  recollected  that  his  new  ride  would  give  him 
time  for  deliberation,  and  also  a  good  excuse, 
in  case  of  need,  for  not  proceeding  to  a  magis- 
trate's, in  accordance  with  the  injunction  of  Mr. 
Morton.  He  therefore  only  requested  to  have  a 
pint  of  beer  and  some  bread  and  cheese  to  take 
with  him — the  one  in  his  stomach,  and  the  other  | 


in  the  pocket  of  his  jacket — and  carry  in  ^  j^ 
great  coat  over  his  arm,  he  issued  forth  t,  «?  (|| 
inn  door,  where  the  ostler  was  already  bis  sy  ii 
putting-to  the  horses.    The  first  thing  he    saw, 
on  giving  a  glance  in  at  the  carriage- win  dour, 
was  an  immense  head,  which  had  apparent// 
seen  many  summers  ;  but  the  expression  of  (lie 
countenance  thereunto  appertaining  he    could 
not  well  discover,  for,  in  addition  to  the  impedi- 
ment of  a  pair  of  spectacles,  the  eyes  were  catt 
down,  busily  reading  what  seemed  to  be  a  lair 
paper.       The  landlord  was    making  out  the 
ticket,  but  Tom,  with  a  view  to  further  dis- 
coveries, thought  fit  to  approach  the  window 
and  inquire,  "  Where  to,  sir  V 

The  gentleman  looked  up,  and  replied,  "To 
Mallingion.     How  far  is  it !" 

"  One-and-twenty  miles  good,  sir,"  replied 
Tom,  in  a  desponding  tone,  as  if  he  thought  be 
should  never  get  there  that  night. 

His  dolorous  expression  seemed  to  strike  the 
gentleman,  and  he  replied,  "  I  hope  the  man  in 
the  moon  has  not  come  down  too  soon  to  find 
his  way  to  Norwich,  for  I  should  like  very  much 
to  be  in  Mallingion  before  eight." 

Tom  promised  to  do  his  best,  received  the 
ticket,  got  into  the  saddle,  and  drove  away.stiB 
cogitating  upon  what  he  was  to  do.  The  jour- 
ney, however,  passed  over  quietly  enough.  Ths 
horses  were  fresh  —  a  great  deal  fresher  thia 
Tom — but  be  himself  was  moved  by  that  80it« 
irritating  doubt  which  is  a  great  incentive  U> 
locomotion  ;  and  so  he  kept  his  beasts  going  it 
a  good  rate,  till,  a  little  after  night-fall,  ibey  en- 
tered the  town  of  Mallingion,  and  drove  op  to 
the  door  of  the  Bagpipes.  Mrs.  Pluckrose  wis 
out  in  a  minute,  the  ostler  made  his  appearanetft 
the  chamber-maid  was  seen  in  the  background 
and  two  or  three  heads  raised  themselves  over 
the  blinds  of  the  tap  and  the  commercial  room* 
looking  out  to  gather  as  much  as  the  darkness  ' 
would  permit  of  the  appearance  and  proportions 
of  the  vehicle.  In  the  meantime  Mr.  Quatieily 
entered  the  inn,  and  was  ushered  upstairs;  the 
horses  were  taken  off,  and  delivered  ovcriotba 
tenderness  of  the  ostler ;  and  Tom,  the  post- 
boy, thinking  he  had  earned  a  right  to  a  litt'e 
repose,  went  into  the  tap,  seated  himself"  with 
his  whip  in  his  hand,  and  called  for  a  piot  oi 
beer  to  begin  with.  While  the  bar-maid  ^^ 
drawing  it  for  him,  ho  suddenly  heard  the 
voice  of  Mrs.  Pluckrose  replying  to  her  new 
guest  on  the  first  landing,  "  I'll  send  the  note 
immediately,  sir ;  but  I'm  afraid  it's  no  use,  for 
Mr.  Morton,  as  I  hear,  went  out  early  ^^ 
morning,  from  Mallington  House,  and  hasntyet 
returned,  and  they  are  all  in  a  great  fuss  aboot 
him.  There  have  been  people  out  all  ov^f  "*J 
country  looking  for  him ;  but  when  last  I  hei'* 
he  had  not  been  found." 

What  Mr.  Quatterly  replied  Tom  did  not  beir, 
but  the  speech  of  the  landlad  v  made  a  deep  ^ 
pression  upon  him,  and  on  tne  impulse  o(  ^ 
moment  he  exclaimed  aloud,  without  noticij^ 
the  presence  of  a  slang-looking,  tolerably  ^^ 
dressed  young  man,  who  was  fiirting  with  »• 
bar-maid  through  the  window,  "  Hang  me  rf^^ 
isn't  the  gentleman  they  are  talking  of  as  I  <^I[ 
over  this  morning.  1*11  go  and  tell  tben  *j| 
about  it ;"  and  up  he  got,  with  his  whip  *^ 
in  his  hand,  and  approached  the  foot  o(  v* 
stairs.  j 
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••No,**  said  Mr.  QdftUeily,  tpeftking  to  Mrs. 
PlockroM,  stUl  at  tbe  first  landing,  '« I  think 
I'll  go  myaelf,  ma'am,  and  inqotre  Into  this 
boaiDesa.  Let  me  bare  somebody  to  sbow  me 
the  way.*'  But  jost  at  that  moment  Toin  ap- 
proached, touching  his  hat,  and  saying — 

**  I  think  I  can  tell  yon  more  abont  it  nor  any 
one,  sir,  for  I  knows  more  nor  any  one." 

*'  Come  up,  then— come  up,**  aaid  Mr.  Qnat- 
terly,  quickly,  advancing  to  the  room  towards 
which  Mrs.  Pluckrose  bad  been  leading  him. 
**  Though  this  business  seems  as  dark  as  mut- 
ton-pie, we'll  soon  have  some  light  in  it.** 

The  moment  after,  Tom,  Mrs.  Pluckrose,  and 
Hr.  Qoatterly  were  all  shut  in  together  in  con- 
sultation, and  at  the  end  of  about  five  minutes 
the  voice  of  the  fair  landlady  was  heard  calling 
from  above,  "Betsy!  Betsy!  Send  the  boy 
down  to  Dr.  Western  to  say  we*ve  heard  where 
Mr.  Morton  is  gone  to,  and  beg  him  to  step  up 
directly.  Tell  tbe  ostler  to  get  out  a  chaise 
directly— make  the  boy  ran  all  the  way.** 

The  8lang-k)oking  gentleman,  of  whom  we 
have  spoken,  had  l<M>ked  a  little  askance  at  the 
post-boy's  first  announcement  of  his  knowledge 
of  Mr.  if  orton's  abode,  and  for  a  minute  or  two 
paused  in  his  conversation  with  the  barmaid  to 
listen  to  what  was  taking  place  above.  He 
lingered  about,  however,  aaying  a  few  words  to 
while  away  tbe  time,  till  the  voice  of  Mrs.  Pludk- 
roee  was  beard  givins  the  above  orders ;  but 
then,  without  more  ado,  he  walked  out  of  the 
imot  and  hurried  down  through  a  lane  at  the 
back  of  the  street  till  he  reached  a  small  public 
boose,  which  we  may  say,  by  tbe  way,  bore 
not  the  very  best  reputation  in  Mallington.  He 
there  found  seated  our  respectable  friends  Bill 
Maitby  and  Mr.  Williams,  to  whom  he  commn- 
oaeated,  in  great  haste,  all  that  had  just  taken 
place  at  the  inn. 

«•  Get  out  the  horse,  like  the  devil  !**  was 
Maitby's  first  exclamation ;  and  as  soon  as  the 
lad  bad  run  to  perform  this  errand,  he  and  Wil- 
liams held  a  short  whispered  consultation,  at 
the  end  of  which  a  piece  of  paper  was  procured, 
OD  which  the  hitter  gentleman  wrote  a  few 
haaty  hoes.  In  a  minute  aHer  the  youth  re- 
turned, saying  tbe  horse  was  out.  The  note 
was  iotrosted  to  him ;  and  he  received  direc- 
tions to  **  ride  like  hell  !**  which,  as  we  all  know 
that  that  place  gets  on  very  fast,  as  well  as  all 
who  are  traveling  thither — we  may  naturally 
eoDclode  meant  as  quick  as  he  could  go. 

Tbe  yoath  departed  ;  and  in  a  moment  after 
the  soand  of  a  horse*s  feet  were  heard  beating 
the  groQod  at  ftall  speed. 


CHAPTER  LUI. 

Aa  may  well  be  supposed,  the  news  which 
raacbed  CapUin  Tankerville  and  Alfred  Lati- 
mer, to  the  effect  that  their  whole  proceed- 
ings were  made  known,  and  that  magistrates 
and  faiwyers  were  in  pursuit  of  them,  proved  by 
no  means  palatable  to  thoae  worthy  gentlemen ; 
and  while  the  captain  interrogated  young  Black- 
more  with  roudi  acumen,  drawing  from  him  a 
fM  ataf enient  of  all  he  had  seen  and  heard  at 
Malhngton,  hia  companion  gazed  on  the  note, 
winch  was  addressed  to  himself,  and  seemed 
to  §aA  therein  matter  for  do  very  light  medita- 


tioD.  After  about  five  mlootes*  oonlerence, 
however,  Captain  Tankerrille  made  up  hia  mhid 
aa  to  his  own  coarse.  ^ 

*'Well,  Latimer,**  he  aaid,  "I  don't  know 
what  you  intend  to  do ;  hot  Pm  off.  I  dont 
intend  to  be  taken  in  my  form,  I  can  tdl  yon ; 
so^  good  night.** 

I^timer  looked  at  him  with  a  stern  and  hag- 
gard eye,  but  for  a  moment  made  no  answer. 
At  length,  however,  a  smile  of  scorn,  somewhat 
strained  and  unnatural,  came  open  bis  face; 
and  he  said,  **yoa  are  easily  frightened,  Tank- 
erville, and,  I  dare  say,  will  be  afraid  to  comer 
back  and  give  me  my  revenue  when  these  fel- 
lows are  gone.  You  have  left  me  but  a  hundred 
poonds  in  the  house ;  and  yon  ought  to  give  me 
my  revenge  at  least — i£  your  heart  does  not 
fail  you.** 

He  spoke  an  nntnith  when  he  pretended  to 
possess  the  sum  he  stated,  for  his  stock  was 
reduced  to  a  few  guineas ;  but  it  was  not  with- 
out an  object,  as  he  well  knew  the  only  smre 
bait  he  could  hold  out  to  the  swindler  before 
him  was  money. 

Captain  Tankerville  rose  at  it  like  a  hungry 
trout.  **0h,  dear,  no!*'  he  said— «•  HI  not 
baulk  yon.  1*11  come  back  aa  soon  as  I  find  the 
coast  clear ;  bat  I  doubt,  my  friend,  that  if  you 
stay,  yoa*ll  get  nabbed,  for  what  we  have  done 
is  no  joke.** 

**  I  can  get  bail,  if  I  want  it,*'  replied  his  com- 
panion, in  a  cool  tone ;  **  but  as  you  cannot,  I 
fancy,  you  had  better  go.  I  shall  expect  you  to 
breakfast  at  ten,  and  1*11  bet  you  five  pounds 
that  I  keep  my  man  in  spite  of  them.*' 

**Pone!**  answered  Captain  Tankerville; 
and,  with  a  renewed  promise  to  return  and  give 
him  his  revenge,  as  men  term  the  process  by 
which  they  propose  to  plunder  a  dope  still  far- 
ther, he  took  his  departure,  and  left  Latimer 
and  young  Blackmore  together. 

As  soon  as  he  was  gone,  the  note  was  exam- 
ined once  more  with  keen  attention,  and  then 
Mr.  I^iimer  inquired,  **  how  will  Williams  get 
over,  John  !** 

••  Why,  he  has  got  a  gig,  sir,  all  ready,**  re- 
plied the  gardener's  son.  **  He  has  been  show- 
ing himself  a  good  deal  in  Mallington  lately, 
just  to  prove  to  the  folks  that  he  had  nothing 
to  do  with  cracking  the  window  at  the  hall ; 
but  he  always  keeps  a  gig  ready,  nevertheless ; 
and  if  be  tells  you  in  the  note  that  he*8  coming, 
he'll  be  over  quick  enough,  for  Jack  Williams 
does  not  lose  time.  He  dkl  not  say  anything 
to  me  about  it,  however.** 

♦•  Then  you  bad  better  go  wbere  you  were 
told,**  answered  the  young  gentleman.  **I 
cannot  spare  much,  but  there's  five  shillings  to 
bait  the  horse,  and  you  shall  have  more  by  and 
by." 

He  spoke  in  a  calm,  ordinary  tonq ;  but  when 
he  was  once  more  alone  that  apparent  tran- 
quillity deserted  him,  and  he  walked  up  and 
down  the  room  for  half  an  hour  in  a  state  of 
agitation  approaching  despair.  Again  and  again 
he  looked  at  the  small  sum  upon  the  table,  and 
murmured,  «*  What  shall  I  do!"  and  then  re- 
commenced his  walk  with  a  quick  and  irregular 
step  lltere  wss  an  ear  that  heard  it  all,  and 
a  heart  that  more  than  shared  his  anguish, 
though  without  knowing,  without  being  sble  to 
conceive  the   circumstances,  vague   hints  of 
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which  showed  bet  that  he  wa9  iuffbring  and  ifi 
peril.  Lucjr  Edamnds  bad  the  biXiet  pangs  of 
self-reproach  to  endure,  as  wrell  aa  sympathy 
and  alarm  for  him  ;  but  he  was  too  far  plunged 
in  vke  to  let  each  feelings  add  to  ibe  weight  of 
hii  .letual  situation.  She  would  bavo  given 
worlds  to  have  gone  in  and  con&oled  him ;  bui 
«he  had  learned  to  fear  him^  too,  and  dared  not 
vent  a  re ;  and  wlijla  she  wa^  siili  listening  to 
the  homed  foolfaJU  and  hesiiatinif  what  fche 
should  dOt  sho  heard  ibe  sound  of  where  Is. 
Then  a  window  was  thrown  open,  and  har  be- 
irayer's  voice,  fipeaking  lo  some  one  over  the 
garden-wall,  inquired,  *»  la  that  yon,  Williams  V* 

Another  voice  anawered  in  the  aiGjQ^ative, 
end  than  she  caught  the  souod  of  I^timer'a  foot 
descending  the  ataira.  The  door  below  was 
opened,  and  then  there  waa  a  pause  of  some 
minutes,  aiier  which  two  peraona  ascended  lo 
the  adjoining  room,  and  voices  were  beard 
again. 

Lucy  listened  eagerly — ^not  from  curioaity, 
but  from  deep  inter  eat.  *She  only  heard  part, 
however ;  but  that  part  waa  fiufficicnl  to  cauae 
very  mingled  Ermollons.  Once  the  light  of  joy 
fO«e  up  in  her  heart,  and  more  than  once  tenor, 
and  anxiety^  and  grief  took  po^esajun  a(  hor 
Her  lip  now  bure  a  Bmile — faint,  indeed,  although 
It  was  the  smile  of  hope ;  but  ibon  again  atie 
trembled  aa  ahe  lay,  and  then  turned  her  faue  to 
the  pillow  and  wept.  To  explain  the  eauso  of 
an  eh  cmntiDiis,  we  muat  relate  the  converaation 
that  took  place  in  the  other  roonn ;  but,  at  the 
aame  time,  it  most  be  remembLTod  that  it  was 
tut  a  part,  and  that  a  amall  pan,  whiiih  Lucy 
Edmonds  overheard ^  otherwise  her  panga  would 
liave  been  more  terrible  than  they  were,  and  the 
flight  gleam  of  hope  and  happiness  that  came 
vtjion  her  would  have  been  drowned  out  at  once 
in  the  flood  of  anguish. 

Williama  entered  the  room  with  a  slow  and 
deliberate  step,  and,  without  seating  himself, 
stood  on  one  bide  of  ttie  table,  where  Captain 
TankerviUe  had  been  placed,  wbde  Latimer  re- 
toained  upon  the  other.  '^  t  looked  for  you  ail 
silong  the  road/'  he  said,  'thinking  that  the 
ttewB  might  have  scared  you ;  and,  indeed, 
when  I  wrote  I  thought  it  would  be  t^eat  for  }'ou 
to  t>c  off  at  ofi^^ ;  but  when  I  eama  to  thmk»  I 
aaw  clear  enough  that  nobody  would  interrupt 
you  till  to-morrow  morning,  for  they  woo  Id  be 
obliged  to  get  a  warrant  here^  aa  thia  Is  a  differ- 
ent county.'* 

"They  may  knock  some  one  up,"  aatd  Lati* 
iner ;  ''  and  jf  yuu  had  not  come  aoon,  I  should 
hare  gone  after  John  Blucktnare,  and  waited  for 
you  there/* 

<*  I  called  as  I  came  by,''  replied  Williams, 
"and  if  Ihey  do  knock  someone  up  it  will  take 
time.  I  must  have  got  the  start  of  them  in 
setting  out,  by  foil  half  an  hour ;  and  those  two 
spavmed  carcasses  of  doga^  meat  that  Mrs. 
Pluck r ose  caila  post  horses  will  bo  a  pretty  lime 
tipon  the  roadf  I'll  answer  for  it,  5o  we  shall 
have  time  lo  talk  a  bit ;  and  I  want  to  my  a 
word  or  two  to  you." 

•*  Well,  say  away,'*  anawered  Alfred  Latimer^ 
*^anly  remember  Lucy  ia  in  there;"  and  he 
pointed  wtlh  his  thumb  to  the  door  of  the  bed- 
room. 

''Arti  you  married  ^etV^  asked  WdJiaEiia, 
aloud.  ^ 


'*  No,''  answered  Alfred  Latimer ;  "  not  y«l." 

**Theo  I  shan't  say  anything  at  all,"  answered 
Wdliams;  '*  for  you  promised  her.  and  you 
promised  me,  Ujat  you  would  marry  her,  and 
how  can  I  trust  a  man  who  breaks  hia  word 
so  r' 

"  How  the  devil  could  [  keep  it  sooner  1"  re- 
phed  Latimer.  '*Tlie  banns  have  been  pub- 
lished twice,  and  lo-morrow's  the  third  imm — I 
mtended  to  marry  her  the  next  day." 

**  Will  you  really  ^'*  asked  Williams.  "  You 
seem  devjjish  lukewarm  about  it.  Will  you 
swear  yon  wilH" 

Alfred  Latimer  called  down  vengeance  on  his 
head,  with  a  fearful  imprecation,  if  he  did  not 
fulfill  his  word  on  the  day  after  the  next  i  and 
then  added,  *'  Vm  not  lukewarm  at  all  about  it 
— I'm  more  determined  than  ever,  and  was  only 
thinking  just  now  that  I  wishSd  U  eouM  be  ti^ 
night ;  for  I've  devihsh  little  to  share  wllh  bsf 
but  my  name,  and  th^t  she  may  as  weJI  bftie  as 
aoon  as  possible.  Bui  what  has  all  this  to  da 
with  what  you  were  going  to  say  V 

**Why,  a  good  deal,"  anawered  Jack  Wd- 
liams ;  **  for  I  can  tell  you  I  intend  to  be  off  for 
Zante  on  Monday,  ami  you  may  come  with  roe, 
if  you  like.  But  you  shan't  coma  unlesi  l^tey 
goes  with  you  as  your  wife.  There's  ft  ftttip 
tying  ready  lo  sail  in  the  Downs,  which  will 
taJfe  ua  all  for  a  trifle ;  and  when  we  are  iber* 
we  can  follow  out  what  we  were  talking  of,  yvMt 
know." 

Alfred  Latimer  was  silent ;  and  he  gased 
upon  the  table  with  bittor  mortiflcatton.  aa  he 
thnuglit  that  the  state  of  poverty  to  which  h» 
had  reduced  himself  would  prevent  htm  from 
executing  the  wild  and  criminal  but  excitmg 
scheme  upon  which  he  had  been  meditating  for 
the  last  month,  Wjlliams  looked  at  him  with 
a  calm  and  thoughtful  face,  not  fully  u'ttdcniiaiid- 
tng  what  was  passing  in  his  mind,  but  yet  se^* 
ing  clearly  that  there  was  some  imp^imait 
which  made  Alfred  Latimer  hesitate. 

**  Come,"  ha  sard,  at  length,  '*  if  yoo  uo 
thinking  of  this  other  scheme  yuu  havn  m  hand, 
it's  all  no  use,  I  can  teli  you.  Maltby  told  me 
all  about  It ;  and  as  soon  as  I  heard  of  it  I  won- 
dered how  you  could  h»  such  a  fool  as  to  be 
taken  in  by  a  pitiful,  cowardly  vermin,  litotbit 
TankervilEe,  to  try  anything  of  the  sort.  He'a 
not  brave  enough  to  do  anything  bold  and  man- 
ly; and  you'll  soon  have  all  the  magialral«a 
upon  you  for  your  pains." 

**  He  has  taken  me  in,  in  more  ways  tlMa 
that,"  replied  Alfred  Latimer ;  *'  but  as  to  tho 
magistrates,  I  don't  eare  a  pin  about  them,  Ibt 
I  they  can  but  &ay  tliat  I  i;ot  hold  of  this  feltofir 
Morton  to  prevent  Louisa  Cbartton  from  marrj- 
ing  a  swindler.'^ 

*' Swindler!"  said  Williams,  with  a  low 
laugh  ;  *'  you  know  better  than  that ;  but,  bow^ 
ever,  you  had  belter  keep  out  of  the  way,  for  if 
they  get  hold  of  you,  and  lay  you  up.  tt  may 
preveotyou  from  lending  a  hand  to  or^c  eehatDQ 
or  the  other.  If  you  would  loJce  my  adfie** 
you'd  just  open  the  door^  and  let  him  out,  Mad 
then  come  along  with  me/' 

**1  should  like  to  keep  hi  on  m  as  itm$  n  1 
can,"  replied  AJfrad  IjStuner ;  *'  lor  as  smv  mm 
he  gets  out  he  will  have  the  consialiiec 
me,  and  very  Hkely  take  away  Lucy,too»  I 
wt  are  married.    So  I  would  raiber  harti  1 
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chance  of  the  cards,  and  keep  him  where  he  is ; 
for  a  thousand  things  may  prevent  the  people 
firom  Mallington  coming  as  soon  as  we  fancy.*' 

**  There's  some  trat^  in  that/'  reillied  his 
companion ;  "  but»  at  all  events,  yon  had  better 
come  with  me ;  keep  yourself  out  of  the  way  till 
it's  blown  over ;  come  back,  and  marry  Lucy 
on  Monday  morning ;  and  then  let  us  be  off 
together  over  the  wild  sea  to  a  country  where 
there's  plenty  to  be  done,  and  where  we  may 
lead  a  life  of  pleasure  and  activity,  instead  of 
hanging  on  here,  where  man  is  always  flogged 
back  into  a  particular  path  by  laws  and  customs 
that  he  hates,  like  one  out  of  a  pack  of  hounds." 

Alfred  I^timer  shook  his  head  sadly.  "I 
can't,  WUliams,"  he  said;  *<I  can't.  That 
fellow  Taokerville  has  cheated  me  out  of  almost 
everything  I  had.  That's  all  he's  led  me,"^and 
he  pointed  to  the  seven  or  eight  guineas  that 
lay  upon  the  table. 

*<  That's  bad,"  said  WiUiams,  looking  at  the 
money  with  a  grim  smile.  **1  knew  what 
would  come  of  it,  as  soon  as  I  heard  you  had 
anything  to  do  with  that  fellow  again.  But 
come,  sir,  there's  nothing  without  its  remedy ; 
and  what  I've  got  to  talk  to  you  about  will  be 
a  remedy  for  this,  if  you've  got  the  courage  and 
determination  I  think  you  have.  Though  I  am 
pretty  well  off  in  pocket  for  a  single  adventure, 
yet  I  haven't  got  enough  for  what  I  want.  We 
must  have  a  schooner  of  our  own,  Mr.  Latimer, 
and  that  costs  some  money.  We  must  strike 
a  good  stroke,  before  we  go,  that  may  fill  our 
pockets,  and  set  us  off  well ;  and  I  know  where 
such  a  blow  is  to  be  struck." 

Alfred  Latimer  raised  his  fin^rs,  and  pointed 
to  the  next  room,  with  a  caution  not  to  speak 
so  lood ;  and  Williams  proceeded  in  a  lower 
tone.  **  I  was  disappointed,"  he  said,  '*  when 
I  first  tried  this  job ;  but  I  shan't  be  disappointed 
a  second  time,  for  I  have  got  a  key  made  to  the 
little  door  that  goes  into  the  stable  yard,  and 
there  are  no  bolts  upon  it.  We  should  only 
have  to  get  over  the  wall,  and  walk  quietly  in, 
to  take  care  of  the  people  who  are  in  the  house, 
and  quiedy  to  pack  up  what  we  want,  and  be 
off.  Maltby  had  such  a  fright  last  time,  that 
we  won't  have  anything  to  do  with  him,  though 
we  DDUst  give  him  something  to  be  quiet ;  but  I 
only  intend  to  have  two  with  me,  and,  if  you 
lake,  you  may  oe  one." 

**  Where  is  itt"  demanded  Latimer,  in  a 
whisper.    **  Is  it  Mallington  Hall  t" 

Williams  nodded  hie  head,  and  both  remained 
sOent  for  several  minutes ;  while  Latimer  first 
gazed  down  upon  the  ground,  and  then  turned 
his  eyes  with  a  look  of  anxious  and  bitter  in- 
qairy  to  the  small  sum  of  money  upon  the  table. 
At  length  bis  brow  contracted ;  he  set  his  teeth 
fast,  and  muttered  between  them,  with  a  nod  of 
.the  head,  **  1  will  go." 

«*  That's  right,"  said  Williams,  in  the  same 
low  tone  which  they  had  been  lately  using. 
«•  There  is  certainly  to  the  worth  of  five  or  six 
thousand  pounds,  and  perhaps  more." 

"When  is  it  to  be!"  asked  his  young  com- 
panion, eagerly. 

«*  To-morrow  night,"  replied  Williams ;  "  but 
yoo  had  better  come  away  with  me  to-night. 
AO  this  job  about  Mr.  Morton  will  make  a  good 
blind  for  your  being  absent.  People  will  say  you 
got  out  of  the  way  on  that  account.    Then  you 


can  come  back  early  on  Monday,  many  Lucy . 
and  be  off  for  the  sea." 

Alfred  Latimer  agreed  to  all  that  he  proposed, 
for  his  fortunes  seemed  desperate,  and,  like 
many  another  man,  without,  waiting  to  see  if, 
out  of  the  clouds  and  darkness  that  surrounded 
him,  some  light  would  not  break  to  guide  pa- 
tience and  endurance  unto  brighter  things,  he 
hurried  on  upon  the  path  before  him,  heedless 
of  the  abyss  that  yawned  beneath  his  feet. 

"  I  will  come,"  he  said ;  "  I  will  come  —  and 
we  had  better  be  off  directly,  for  these  fellows 
might  arrive  from  Mallington  and  stop  me.  But 
I  must  take  some  things  with  me,  and  speak  to 
Lucy  for  a  minute,  to  tell  her  that  I  will  be  back 
on  Monday." 

"You  had  better  have  everything  arranged 
for  your  marriage  by  nine  o'clock,"  said  Wil- 
liams, "  for  the  sooner  you  are  off  the  better. 
Write  a  note  to  the  parson  before  you  go,  and 
bid  Lucy  meet  you  at  the  church.  Then  you  can 
start  at  once." 

"I  will,"  replied  Alfred  Latimer;  "and  111 
write  a  note,  and  leave  it  on  the  table,  for  old 
Doctor  Western,  too,  telling  him  my  mind  about 
Louisa's  marriage,  or  give  it  to  Lucy  to  give 
him." 

'*  You  had  better  a  great  deal  tell  her  to  keep 
herself  out  of  the  way  all  to-morrow  morning," 
answered  Williams,  "for  you  can't  tell  what 
may  happen.  We'll  bid  John  Blackmore  watch 
about,  and  let  her  know  when  the  people  have 
been  here,  so  that  she  may  come  back  after- 
wards. But  come,  be  quick,  Mr.  Latimer. 
I  should  think  they  must  be  in  the  town  by 
this  time." 

The  two  notes  were  accordingly  written  with 
all  despatch,  and,  taking  the  one  addressed  to 
the  clergyman  of  the  parish  in  his  hand,  to  cany 
it  to  Lucy,  Alfred  Latimer  was  putting  his  little 
store  of  money  in  his  pocket,  when  Williams 
whispered,  "  Give  her  half  of  it,  man — never 
leave  a  woman  without  money ;"  and  agreeing 
to  the  suggestion,  the  young  man  entered  the 
chamber  beyond,  and  closed  the  door.  What 
was  said  Williams  could  not  distinguish,  but  he 
beard  a  low,  murmured  conversation  take  place, 
mingled,  he  thought,  with  bitter  sobs ;  and  when 
Alfred  Latimer  returned,  his  face  was  flushed 
and  his  manner  agitated. 

"  What's  the  matter!"  asked  WUliams. 

*<  She  fancies  something,"  answered  Latimer, 
"  and  wanted  to  stop  me ;  but  it  doesn't  signify 
— I  swore  that  I  would  come  back  again,  so  that 
she  believes  me.  Now  I  am  ready  to  go.  But 
stay,  I  may  as  well  put  these  in  my  pocket," 
and  taking  out  a  brace  of  pistols  from  a  cup- 
board in  the  room,  he  disposed  of  them  as  he 
had  mentioned,  and  followed  his  companion 
down  stairs. 


CHAPTER  LIV. 

Trb  summons  of  Mr.  Quatterly  was  not  long 
unattended  to  by  Dr.  Western,  and  in  less  than 
twenty  minutes  he  walked  into  the  inn  of  Mrs. 
Pluckrose,  and  inquired  for  the  gentleman  who 
wished  to  see  him.  The  meeting  between  him 
and  the  respectable  solicitor  was  not  as  that  of 
two  strangers,  although  they  had  never  seen 
each  other  before ;  but  as  soon  as  Mr.  Quatterly 
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annoanced  his  name,  the  rector  shook  him 
warmly  by  the  hand,  saying,  "  Very  happy  in- 
deed to  see  you,  my  dear  sir.  But  what  of  our 
Toang  friend !  Called  away,  doubtless,  on  this 
business  suddenly ;  but  indeed  he  should  have 
given  some  intimation  of  his  going,  for  we  have 
all  been  in  vast  alarm  about  him,  and  one  little 
heart  in  our  village  is  well  nigh  breaking  with 
terror  and  uncertainty;  and  let  me  tell  you 
that  heart  is  a  treasure  and  not  to  be  triBed 
with." 

"  What  can't  be  cured  must  be  endured,  my 
dear  doctor,"  replied  the  solicitor ;  "  Samson 
was  a  strong  man,  but  he  could  not  drink  out  of 
an  empty  pitcher.  Our  friend  could  not  give 
any  intimation  of  his  departure,  because  he  did 
not  know  he  was  going.  There  was  onco  a 
Scotchman  set  out  with  another,  in  the  Crimea, 
to  catch  a  Tartar.  The  two  friends  separated 
in  their  hunt  for  a  little  way,  and  presently  one 
heard  the  other  shouting,  '  Sandy!  Sandy!  I've 
cotched  a  Tartar.  *  Well,  bring  him  here, 
Donald,'  quoth  the  other.  '  I  canna,'  cried 
Donald.  *Thcn  keep  him  till  I  come,'  said 
Sandy.  '  I  canna,'  repeated  Donald.  *  Then 
come  here  yersel','  said  Sandy.  *  He  wunna 
let  me,*  roared  Donald.  Now,  my  dear  doctor, 
our  friend  was  in  the  position  of  Donald.  He 
was  in  the  clutches  of  a  Tartar  who  would  not 
let  him  do  anything  he  thought  fit  to  do.  He 
Mras  not  exactly  in  bodily  fear ;  for  I  suppose  he 
would  call  me  ont  if  I  were  to  insinuate  that 
Buch  a  thing  was  possible ;  but  ho  was  not  liber 
homo." 

"  Indeed !"  exclaimed  the  rector,  in  some 
consternation,  mistaking  Mr.  Quatterly's  mean- 
ing, and  thinking  that  for  some  cause,  just  or 
unjust,  Morton  had  been  arrested,  **  how  did 
this  happen  1 — I  hope  no  foolish  quarrel — no 
duel  ?    He  went  out  early,  Louisa  said,  and" — 

"  Wrong,  all  wrong,"  replied  the  old  solicitor ; 
"you  are  travehng  out  of  the  record,  my  good 
friend.  He  was  neither  in  the  hands  of  sheriffs' 
officers  nor  of  Bow-street  officers — neither  of 
the  coTu tabular ius  vulgaris^  nor  of  the  tcroiens 
cd  clavanif  or  ad  arma ;  but  in  the  hands  of  a 
net  of  Macegrariif  as  I  may  call  them,  or  buyers 
and  sellers  of  stolen  flesh.  What  is  their  object 
we  have  yet  to  discover ;  but  one  thing  is  clear : 
they  have  kidnapped  him,  carried  him  off  in  a 
post-chaise,  upon  the  pretence  that  he  is  insane, 

and  taken  him  to  the  town  of ,  which  I 

passed  through  about  four  hours  ago — would  I 
had  known  it  then." 

•'  But  who  can  have  done  this  1"  said  Dr. 
Western ;  **  any  of  the  parties,  think  you,  to 
this  suit  that  is  pending?" 

"  Not  at  all,  not  at  all,"  replied  Mr.  Quat- 
terly ;  **  but  this  young  dog  who,  quitting  his 
rank  and  station  in  society,  chooses  to  associate 
with  scamps  and  swindlers.  Was  not  she  a 
dirty  slut  to  sell  her  bed  and  lie  upon  dirti 
The  rhyme  is  not  correct,  but  that  does  not 
matter— it  is  no  other  than  young  Alfred 
Latimer,  to  whom  he  was  so  kind.  I  told  him, 
I  told  him !  What's  bred  in  the  bone  will  never 
come  out  of  the  flesh.  You  can't  make  a  silk 
purse  out  of  a  sow's  ear.  Pipkin  is  pipkin,  and 
pipkin's  pipkin  to  the  last ;  and  when  he  talked 
about  reforming  him  and  bringing  him  to  better 
tastes  and  habits,  I  just  hinted  at  the  expc- 
dioDcj  of  first  tiying  to  wash  a  black  man 


white.  There's  an  old  story  in  Esop,  my  dea-  "» 
friend,  about  a  man  and  a  viper — but  I  won^  ^ 
stop  to  tell  it  you  now,  for  there  is  the  roll  o-  f 
wheels,  and  it  must  be  the  chaise  I  ordered,  s^^^ 
that  the  best  thing  you  and  I  can  do  is  to  ste^^S> 

in,  go  over  to ,  and  ensure  his  liberation  aa^^ 

fast  as  possible.  You  are  a  magistrate,  -  -^ 
think]" 

"  But  not  for  that  county,"  replied  Dr.  West  

ern.  '*  Besides,  my  dear  sir,  I  am  not  preparec=^^ 
for  this  journey.  To-morrow  is  Sunday,  anc-  j 
duty  must,  of  course,  be  done  in  my  church.' 

"Very  unfortunate,  very  unfortunate,"  saiC^V 

Mr.  Quatterly ;  "  but  surely  you  could  get  bad 

in  time  for  that,  and  I  shall  require  some  persor^^ 
to  identify  me  as  Timothy  Quatterly,  Esquire  — 
Who  are  the  magistrate.^  thercl  What 
their  names  ?  At  all  events,  you'll  come  ovci 
as  soon  as  possible  to-morrow,  for  we  may  have 
difficulties,  especially  if  they  have  taken 
to  get  or  manufacture  a  certificate  of  insanity -^^i- 
which  seems  probable,  from  the  account  of  l"  ~ 
post-boy,  who  brought  all  the  information,  an 
who  says  that  they  showed  him  some  sort  < 
paper  about  somebody  being  mad,  he  does  i 
well  know  what." 

Doctor  Western  was  somewhat  puzzled  ho^i^g^ 
to  act.  He  saw,  indeed,  that  his  presence  migfa^^^ 
be  absolutely  necessary  to  Morton's  immediat^^^ 
liberation,  and  yet  he  know  not  where  to  fine 
any  one  on  the  spur  of  the  occasion  to  do  dutj 
for  him  in  his  church,  and  he  had  also  a  verv 
strong  objection  to  traveling  on  Sunday,  thongt::::^^^ 
he  was  not  sufficiently  bigoted  to  suffer  that  ob-  '** 
jection  to  interfere  with  the  execution  uf  a  greag'*'  ^ 
duty.  He  was  also  somewhat  puzzled  to  divin^^^^ 
what  could  be  Alfred  Latimer's  motive  in  com-  ^ 
mitting  so  gross  and  outrageous  an  act ;  and  ^^ 
being  a  thoughtful  and  deliberate  man,  he  toolff^^^ 
several  moments  to  cogitate  over  what  Mr  ^* 
Quatterly  said  without  making  any  reply.  A^  -* 
length,  however,  the  worthy  solicitor,  growin 
impatient,  broke  in  by  saymg  "  Well,  you  mu 
come  to-morrow,  at  all  events,  and  I  will  go  i 
to-night  to  have  all  ready.  I  will  go  on  i 
the  bottle  and  bag,  and  you  can  come  after  ( 
little  jack  nag.  I  must  not  forget,  howerer,  la 
take  this  post-boy  with  me,  for  I  must  have  eri-- 
dence  on  oath  of  our  friend  having  been  carrie 
oflf,  of  the  parties  to  the  crime,  and  of  the  i ' 
to  which  he  has  been  carried." 

"  He  can  be  sworn  before  me,"  said  Doctor^ 
Western  ;  *'  it  does  not  matter  in  what  connty^^^'; 
he  makes  his  deposition,  provided  it  bo  property"''^-' 
attested."  ^ , 

"True,  true,"  replied  Mr.  Quatterly.    "We'U^  ^J 
have  him  up.    You  shall  swear  him,  and  I'll  I 
the  clerk." 

Thus  saying,  Mr.  Quatterly  rose,  rolled 
great  body  on  his  small  legs  to  the  door,  opcne 
it,  and,  going  out,  descended  at  once  to  the 
groundfloor  of  Mrs.  Pluckrose's  dwelling,  ^ 
he  first  looked  into  the  bar,  and  while  the  bar-^ 
maid  inquired  "Are  you  looking  for  miuis. 
sir!"  and  he  himself  replied  "No;  post-boy," 
he  advanced  to  the  door  of  the  tap-room  and 
threw  it  open. 

"  Hie !  you  sir,"  cried  Mr.  Quatterly,  ai  his 
eye  instantly  rested  ou  the  post-boy.     "  Be  so 
good  as  to  come  up  stairs ;"  and  ho  went  on  t 
mutter  to  himself,  not  venturing  to  say  it  ahwd, 
for  fear  of  confounding  the  man'a  oomprBhoft- 
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moB,  ''Up-stairs,  down-stain,  in  my  lady's 
•^bamber." 

As  he  did  so,  faowerer,  he  swept  orer  with 
lus  eye  the  rest  of  the  persons  assembled  in 
the  room,  taming  himself  half  round  at  the  same 
time,  as  if  to  dqiart.  Soddenly  he  came  to  a 
luU  stop,  and  then  marched  stRii|^  op  to  a  roan 
dressed  in  a  jacket  and  apron,  who  sat  on  the 
other  side  of  the  room,  with  a  pot  of  beer  be- 
fore him.  If  any  body  had  taken  the  trouble  to 
lo^  at  that  man*s  coantenance  when  Mr.  Qoat- 
terly*s  large  and  remarkable liead  first  presented 
itself  in  the  tap,  he  woald  have  seen  a  bue  like 
that  of  death  spread  itself  over  bis  cheeks  and 
lips.  Yet  though  eridently  terrified  at  some- 
thing, be  seemed  foscinated,  like  the  bird  by  the 
serpent,  and  continued  gazing  in  the  solicitor's 
face  with  a  vacant  and  stone-like  stare,  till  Mr. 
Quatterly  stood  directly  before  him,  saying  "  Ob, 
ho !"  with  a  very  remarkable  emphasis.  Then 
his  teeth  began  to  chatter  in  his  head,  and 
though  he  gasped  twice  as  if  in  the  attempt  to 
speak,  no  sounds  issued  forth  from  his  unclosed 
jaws,  but  there  he  sat,  the  image  of  conscience- 
stricken  consternation. 

Mr.  Quatterly  remained  the  space  of  about  a 
minute  silent,  also,  as  if  in  the  consideration  of 
some  deep  and  intricate  problem,  but  at  length 
he  spoke  in  an  authoritatiTe  tone,  saying  **  Be 
so  good  as  to  get  op,  sir,  and  walk  throogh  that 
door,  then  take  the  taming  to  the  left,  and  up 
stairs  to  the  first  landing.  Post-boy,  follow 
him  close,  and  be  ready  to  chevy  in  case  he 
mns." 

But  the  poor  wretch  had  no  such  design.  He 
rose  as  he  was  directed,  moved  like  an  automa- 
ton to  the  door,  which  the  post-boy  opened  for 
]^,  walked  up  the  stairs,  and  there,  at  the  top 
of  the  first  landing,  stood  with  his  head  bent 
down,  his  hands  clasped  together  before  him, 
an^  the  same  death-like  hue  upon  his  face. 

•«  Walk  in,"  said  Mr.  Quatterly,  who  followed 
dooe,  and,  at  the  same  time,  opened  the  door 
of  the  sitting-room.  The  man  obeyed ;  and  as 
he  entered,  with  Mr.  Quatterly  bebnu).  Dr.  West- 
ern inquired,  with  a  ^ance  at  his  habiliments, 
whidi  were  certainly  very  un-post-boyish,  **  is 
this  the  man  V 

'•Yes.  sir,**  replied  Mr.  Quatterly.  "  This  is 
the  man  who  robbed  me  of  upwards  of  a  thou- 
sand pounds  the  other  day;'*  and,  turning 
qoiek  upon  the  unfortunate  Mr.  Wilkins,  he 
is^nired,  *'  Well,  sir,  what  have  you  to  say  for 
yourself  1" 

The  man  found  a  voice  this  time,  but  it  was 
only  to  murmur  in  tbe  hollow  tone  of  despaur, 
^  nothing,'*  and,  while  he  uttered  that  single  bat 
expressive  word  of  self-condemnation,  he  still 
remained  with  his  head  bowed  down,  his  eyes 
b^t  upon  the  ground,  and  his  hands  clasped 
together,  hanging  powerless  before  him. 
*  •♦  Nothing  !**  said  Mr.  Quatterly,  who  was 
•evidently  a  good  deal  excited ;  **  that's  a  poor 
excuse,  sir— yet,  after  all,'*  he  continued,  "it 
is  perhaps  the  best  you  could  make,  for,  in  your 
c^ase,  the  least  said  the  soonest  mended.  Tell 
met  sir,  was  not  I  a  kind  master  to  you  T  Did  I 
Bot  pay  you  well  t  Were  you  ever  kept  Out  late 
at  Dfgbts  if  I  could  help  it  1  Did  I  ever  mako 
3K>a  sit  up  till  morning  copying  old  papers  and 
invest^ting  titles,  if  I  could  do  the  work  my- 
Jt^%  Jjid  I  ever  refose  you  a  holiday  when  it 


was  possible  to  grant  it  1  Did  I  show  myself 
unjust--harsh— unliMling  V* 

"Never,  never  1"  re[3ied  the  man  warmly. 
*<  You  were  all  that  was  kind  and  good,  and  I 
am  a  fool  and  a  seoundrd.** 

"  There*s  some  grace  left,"  said  Mr.  Quatterly^ 
in  a  loud  aside,  spoken  over  bis  shoulder  to  Dr. 
Western,  and  then  continuing  to  address  tbe 
delinquent  clerk,  he  demanded,  **  and  pray  what 
do  you  deserve,  and  what  do  yon  expect  1" 

"Punishment,"  replied  the  man  Wilkins, 
"though  God  knows  I've  been  punished  enough 
since."  • 

"  Ay,  the  heart  has  been  at  work,  has  it  t^ 
said  Mr.  Quatterly ;  "  but  tell  me,  sir,  was  it 
fear  or  remorse  that  smote  you  !** 

"  Both,**  replied  the  culprit  earnestly ;  "  fear, 
breeding  remorse.  In  tbe  first  place  I  have 
been  tormented  by  a  fiend  whom  you  know 
quite  well,  called  Captain  Tankerville.  He 
found  me  out,  and  would  not  be  contented  till 
he  had  shared  largely  in  the  spoil  I  had  taken 
from  a  good  and  Und  master.  He  preyed  upon 
me,  threatening  continually  to  give  me  up  to 
justice,  till  he  had  obtained  all  he  thought  he 
coukl  get.  Then  he  sent  me  ofi!*  hither  in  this 
guise  on  the  road  to  the  sea-coast.  But  here 
remorse  came  upon  me,  and  I  determined  to 
send  you  back  all  that  he  bad  left  me,  except 
what  was  just  enough  to  carry  me  to  another 
land,  where  I  intended  to  labor  fbr  my  daily 
bread.*' 

"  What*s  that  you  say  1  what*s  that  you  say  1" 
cried  Mr.  Quatterly,  "  you  determined  to  send 
it  back  1  It*s  a  pity  you  did  not  put  that  in  exe- 
cution, for  I  much  fear  you  would  have  gone  on 
nibbling,  my  good  friend,  till  the  cheese  was  aQ 
eaten  up.*' 

"No,  indeed,  sir,*'  answered  the  wretched 
man  *,  "  I've  got  tbe  letter  and  the  notes  here  in 
my  pocket,  all  folded  up  and  sealed  ready  to 
send  off,  and  with  them  are  tbe  papers  which  I 
took  at  the  same  time — here  they  are.'* 

"Let's  see,  let's  see,"  cried  Mr.  Quatterly, 
and  he  took  from  his  former  clerk*s  hand  a  large 
lawyer-like  packet,  sealed  and  addressed,  which 
he  broke  into  at  onoe,  and  took  out  a  bundle  of 
notes  and  papers  which  he  looked  over  carefully, 
putting  on  bis  spectacles. to  do  so.  Then  turn- 
ing to  the  delinquent,  be  said  "  Here  are  all  the 
documents,  and  six  hundred  and  eighty-five 
pounds.  There  is  somewhere  above  fbor  hun- 
dred pounds  wanting.  What  have  you  kept  for 
yourself?  and  what  did  you  give  to  that  fdlow 
Taakervillel" 

"I  gave  him  three  hundred  and  ninety 
pounds,"  replied  the  man ;  **  I  spent  nine  pounds 
on  my  way  here,  and  I've  got  five-and-twenty 
pounds  in  my  bundle  up-stairs." 

"You've  only  kept  five-and-twenty  pounds, 
theni**  said  Mr.  Quatterly.  "Yott*ll  swear 
you  gave  him  all  the  rest  1  you'll  take  your  oath 
ofiti" 

"  I  will,"  replied  the  clerk ;  "  I  have  no  more, 
and  I  spent  no  more,  but  gave  him  tbe  rest." 

"And  positively  you  intended  to  send  this 
lettef  !*'  continued  tbe  solicitor. 

The  roan  bo  wed  his  head,  saying  "  It  would 
have  been  gone  by  this  time  if  you  had  not  dis- 
covered me." 

"  What  do  you  think  of  aH  this,  eh  t"  de- 
manded Mr.  Quatterly,  once  more  looking  over 
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hiBfibmiJder  to  Dr.  Weetern ;  but  the  post  boy 
ftcemeil  to  consider  that  the  question  was  ad- 
dressed to  himscJf,  for  he  advanced  a  step  or 
two  from  the  door,  a tid  pulling  a  long  lock  of 
hair  i^bidi  hntig  down  iwm  ihe  front  of  hi  a 
head  over  hia  forehead,  somewhat  like  the  hasp 
cf  a  trunk,  he  brought  hjs  chin  therehy  down 
upon  his  cravai,  a^ymg,  at  the  same  time,  ''  1 
think.  sif»  as  how  the  >oung  man  intenda  to 
make  icpitmlion  ;  and  as  for  that  Captain  Tank- 
'  cf  vilie.  why,  L^rd  bletis'ee^  he  was  one  of  them 
lellowa  as  carried  off  the  gentleman  from  the 
<iommofi." 

'  The  deooe  he  was  !'*  exelaimed  Mr.  Quat- 
t«rly»  *'  then  the  raurder's  out,  ft*r  that  fellow's 
up  to  any  mischifcr  But  are  you  quite  sure  he 
was  one  V* 

"  That  I  310,  your  honor,"  repJied  the  post- 
boy, •*  fm  one  of  them  called  him  captain,  and 
t'other  called  him  Tan  Iberville,  and  them  two 
put  together,  cnakes  Captain  TankerviUe,  I 
think,'* 

"  Undoubtedly/'  replied  Mr.  Quatterly ;  *'  bnt 
that  hrings  iis  back  to  the  point.  You  hoy, 
corije  hither  to  this  tablet  and  make  a  full,  true, 
and  particular  statement  before  this  gentlemiinp 
who  is  a  magistrate,  of  all  that  took  place  re- 
garding the  abduction  of  Mr.  Morton,  re  mem- 
hering  that  you  arc  upon  your  oaih,  for  wc 
muit  gel  up  a  Bible  and  swear  you — ^Yoa  air,** 
he  continued,  turning  to  Mr  Wiikins,and  point- 
ing to  the  Side  of  the  room  furthest  from  the 
Window,  *'flit  down  in  that  ^'orner,  and  don't 
budge  a  step  tiil  i  ti^ll  you.  If  you  bahare  well, 
porhaps  you  may  get  off  easy.  If  you  don't, 
[  you  know  the  consequenc^a.  But  Ttl  trans- 
'  port  that  fellow  Tankerviile,  if  there's  law  in 
the  iand ;  and  shall  be  transported  myself  to  do 
so." 

^*  I  don*i  know,  sir,  whether  you  know  that 
tt^e  chaise  is  at  the  door/'  said  Mrs,  Pluckrose, 
pmimg  her  head  into  the  room  i  ''  but  i  should 
think,  surely,  you  would  want  aome  supper 
before  you  go.^' 

*'  I  want  a  Bible,  in  the  first  place,  madam," 
teplled  Mr.  Quatterly  ;  ''and  then  supper,  if  you 
please,  fur  t  do  h^in  to  feel  hungry  ;  but  do  not 
let  us  be  interrupted  for  the  next  quarter  of  an 
hour  ,*'  and  aU  the  arrangements  being  made, 
the  deposition  of  the  post-boy  was  taken  in 
proper  form ;  and  Dr  Wealern,  then  rising,  said 
he  would  just  walk  up  to  Mallington  House  to 
reheve  the  apprehensions  of  Miss  Charlton,  after 
which  he  would  do  hia  best  to  get  some  one  to 
pcthrm  the  aflernoqn  service  at  his  churchy  in 
Ofder  thai  be  might  rejoin  Mr,  Quatterty  on  the 
following  day. 

**Take  ray  advice,  my  dear  sir — take  my  ad- 
vice/' said  Mr.  Quatterty  :  'Ualk  as  httle  about 
this  business  as  possible — give  no  farther  ex- 
plana tjuns  than  needfhl.  Just  put  the  young 
lady's  mind  at  rest,  and  say  no  more.  You 
see,"  \m  continued,  advancing  to  Dr.  Western, 
and  laying  the  forefinger  of  his  right  hand  irpoii 
the  lappel  of  that  gentleman's  coat,  wrth  a  de- 
tnonstrative  a»r,  *'  you  see,  my  dear  sir«  there  arc 
irarioiia  leas^ona  and  sufficient  motives  for  cau* 
lion  in  thi«&  matt4:^r.  In  the  hrat  p]ace,  it  does 
not  do  to  let  uur  proceedings  he  known,  test  tiie 
porsons  impliLnted  should  get  wind  of  them,  and 
Ikop  the  twi^,  as  schoolboys  term  it.  In  the 
ikist  place,  we  are  not  ccrtam  what  course  our 


friend  may  think  fit  to  pursue  ia  regard  to  th»' 
gentry  concerned  in  this  outrage  upon  big  per- 
sou.  One  of  them  is,  it  appears,  a  very  near 
connection  of  a  fair  (ady  for  whom  he  has  no 
slight  tenderness ;  and,  besides,  even  tf  reftrd 
for  her  did  not  restrain  htm,  his  own  peeulia; 
idiosyncrasy^which,  of  all  the  tdiosyncnaiei 
that  ever  I  knew,  is  most  opposed  to  a  fuss,  as 
I  term  il-r-would  prohabiy  farther  lead  htm  to 
pass  over  the  matter  than  to  make  any  ootso 
about  It.*' 

'*  I  don't  see  much  how  scorecy  can  be  ob- 
served,** said  Dr.  Western,  gravely,  *^  as  so  many 
persons  arc  aware  of  the  particulars.  Here  aro 
these  two  men  now  in  the  room,  besidet  Mrs. 
Fluckrose,  who,  thnngh  a  very  good  wtimsit 
has,  like  other  ladies,  a  tongue  not  always  ta  bf 
restrained/' 

"Mrs.  Pluck  rose  knows  nothing  about  it,** 
said  Mr.  Quatterly ;  ^*  for  as  soon  as  ever  I  wa» 
sure  the  information  was  really  eoming,  and  I 
had  told  her  to  send  for  you  in  conaei^uence,  1 
turned  her  out  of  the  room.  Then  as  te  thst 
man/'  and  ho  pointed  to  his  clerks  "  I  shsktl  take 
him  over  with  me  The  other  fellow,  id  the 
cordcroys,  has  been  already  well  cautioocdt 
knows  he  may  get  into  a  scrape,  and  upon  1I19 
whole  tseems'to  be  a  very  sensible  and  well- 
disposed  person,  who  undf?rstands  that  it  is  bel- 
ter 10  keep  hia  breath  to  cool  hm  porridge  rather 
than  waste  it  in  vain  gossiping.  Vou  haven*! 
said  anything  to  anybody  yet,  poat-hoy,  bftve 
you  1" 
*■  Not  a  word,  sir,*^  replied  the  man* 
"Well,  then,  if  you  take  my  advice/*  «ai4 
Mr.  Quatterly,  "  as  soon  as  your  hones  am  M 
and  rested,  you'll  bring  them  over  after  msr  for 
it's  as  well  to  keep  yourself  out  of  tempiaiion* 
You  may  talk  to  them  in  the  stable,  or  on  tbo 
road,  as  much  as  you  hkc,  and  tell  them  lh# 
whole  story  if  you  please,  for  ihcy  are  si^re  not 
to  tell  anybody  agaipi  but  ejcchange  aa  t&w 
words  with  any  other  beasts  as  possi1>k^  i# 
pec i ally  if  they  have  but  two  legs.*' 

The  postlHjy  promised  to  observe  these  in- 
junctions faithfutiy,  Dr.  Western  prooe*ded  tft 
«3£ecutc  hjs  comfortable  mission  to  I^ouuffl,  lod 


Mr.  Quatterly  called  for  his  supper,  i 
to  setting  out.  lie  seated  himself,  init  off  a 
slice  of  the  cold  beef,  and  put  a  piece  la  h\m 
mouth— t lien  turned  his  eyes  to  the  crnim 
where  the  culprit  sat  as  still  as  marble,  like  a 
statue  of  despair  Mr,  Quatterly  look«d  em- 
barrassed, and  fctt  it  unpleasant  to  eat  in  Ihe 
presence  of  so  much  misery.  He  toak  a  gti» 
of  wine,  but  that  did  not  du  any  belter,  and  be 
looked  at  the  culprit  again  with  a  heaitatiag 
€Xpression  of  countenance.  The  man  had  not 
moved  an  inch,  and  Mr.  Quatterty  laid  down 
the  knife  and  fork  which  he  had  just  resi^iii«4 
say  tug,  "Gome,  Wilkins,  draw  forward  youf 
chair  and  take  some  supper  '^ 

'*  I  cannot,  air/'  rephcd  Wilkins  ;  **  I  btta  ao 
appflliie.'' 

•'  The  devil  you  havon*t  !**  said  Mr.  Qnil- 
terly ;  **  Vm  glad  to  hear  it,  it*s  a  good  aig« :" 
and  bolt  log  a  few  hasty  mouttifuis  ho  draak 
another  gkas  of  wine,  desci;  slAin, 

made   Wilkms  get  into  the  tUPU 

and  folluwing  himself,  was  eo.-„  i ,*[  awi^y 

towards  the  town  which  he  bad  quitted  a  Ibw 
hours  before. 
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CHAPTER  LV. 


Tbsbb  was  a  amall  tea  party  in  Mallington, 
just  such  a  one  as  that  into  which  we  have  be- 
fore introduced  the  reader.  It  is  true  that  this 
little  reunion — as  the  French  call  a  meeting 
of  persons  who  very  probably  never  jn^t  in  their 
life  before — wanted  some  of  the  principal  orna- 
ments of  the  former.  Mr.  Nethersole  was  ab- 
sent, the  solicitor  did  not  appear ;  but  their 
two  principal  representatives  were  in  the  room, 
in  the  persons  of  the  assistant  of  the  one^  and 
the  dtiief  clerk  of  the  other.  Mrs.  Windsor  was 
there,  the  two  Misses  Martin,  two  young  ladies 
in  brqpd  bracelets  and  ringlets,  which  must  have 
been  curled  upon  what  mechanicians  call  a 
never-ending  screw.  Their  mother  was  there 
likewise,  Mr.  Crump  was  present,  and  a  number 
of  other  gentlemen  and  ladies,  with  whom  the 
writer  aoA  the  reader  are  equsdly  unacquainted. 
It  was  what. they  called  themselves  a  small 
early  party,  beginning  ateix  o'clock,  and  end- 
ing at  nine,  l^ere  is,  therefore,  no  very  great 
chance  of  opr  being  detained  long,  though  we 
may  sit  down  and  listen  for  a  minute  or  two  to 
the  conversation  which  took  place  over  the  cup 
of  tea,  and  the  game  of  cards  that  followed. 

One  of  the  principal  delights  of  these  parties, 
to  those  who  loved  to  see  human  nature  under 
an  iuu>leasant  aspect,  was  the  effect  produced 
opoD  the  temper  of  the  Misses  Martin,  when 
the  re^mlsive  poles  of  those  young  ladies  and 
Mrs.  Windsor  were  brought  in  contact ;  but 
upon  this  occasion  Mrs.  Windsor  was  rather 
ciTfl  than  otherwise  to  the  Misses  Martin.  True 
it  is  that  she  could  not  altogether  repress  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  acerbity  of  manner  in  speaking 
to  them,  for  she  was  a  quick,  sharp  woman,  and 
had  a  very  profound  contempt  for  them.  If  they 
bad  been  only  rogues — if  they  had  been  only 
staoderers — if  they  had  only  been  both  com- 
bined, Mrs.  Windsor  could  have  forgiven  it ; 
but  she  looked  upon  them  as  fools  too,  and  that 
was  a  sort  of  animal  for  which  she  had  a  great 
antipathy. 

The  ruling  topic  of  the  day  was,  of  course, 
that  first  introdoced.  Mallington  had  rung  all 
the  mombig  with  the  disappearance  of  Mr.  Mor- 
ton, and  the  Misses  Martin  had  derived  so  much 
eomfort  from  the  fact,  that  they  could  not  help 
endeavoring  to  extract  a  little  more  from  it  dur- 
ing the  evening.  They  whispered  together  with 
the  young  surgeon,  shrugged  their  shoulders, 
profossed  that  they  had  been  perfectly  sure  how 
It  would  turn  out,  and  caHed  upon  one  or  two 
of  their  neighbors  to  bear  witness  to  the  fact  of 
their  prophecies  having  been  antecedent  to  the 
event. 

**  Poor  Mrs.  Charlton  !*'  said  Miss  Mathilda, 
"  I'm  very  sorry  for  her ;  but  I  wonder  that 
she  made  such  a  fuss  about  it.  It  would  have 
been  better  to  have  kept  it  quiet,  I  can't  help 
f  binldng— but  I  know  Mrs.  Windsnir  thinks  that 
everything  Mrs.  Charlton  does  is  right,"  contin- 
ued she,  with  a  glance  of  the  eye  to  the  lady  of 
whom  she  spoke,  ^*  and  so  I  shall  say  no  more." 

**  Oh  dear,  no !  Miss  Mathilda  Martin,"  re- 
plied Mrs.  Windsor,  turning  round  while  Mr. 
Cmmp  was  shuflling  the  cards ;  "  you  are  quite 
mistaken.  I  donH  think  everything  Mrs.  Charl- 
too  does  is  right.  $he  does  many  things  I 
would  much  rather  she  would  not  do." 
U 


"  Dearme !"  cried  Miss  Martin ;  "well,  I  did 
not  know  that  before.  But  how  does  she  bear 
it,  Mrs.  Windsor  1  for  really  I  am  sorry  fdr  her, 
more  sorry  a  great  deal  than  for  Miss  Louisa, . 
for  she's  a  girl  of  sense,  and  must  be  glad  that 
before  matters  went  too  far  he  has  been  found 
out." 

«« Found  out !'  said  Mrs.  Windsor.  "  Gone 
out,  I  suppose,  you  mean,  Miss  Martin." 

•*  Oh  dear,  no !"  relied  MathOda,  "  my  sister 
means  found  out.  I  don't  know  what  you  can 
call  it,  Mrs.  Windsor,  when  there  are  bills 
posted  up  all  over  the  place  for  a  gentleman, 
and  as  soon  as  he  sees  them  he  takes  himself 
off,  but  being  found  out  for  what  he  really  is." 

"  And  what  may  that  bet"  asked  Mrs.  Wind- 
sor.   "  I  really  don't  know  what  you  mean !" 

**  Why,  I  suppose  there  can  be  no  doubt  in 
the  mind  of  anybody  who  has  eyes,  ears,  and 
understanding,  that  this  Mr.  Morton  who  has 
down  here  is  the  felonious  cleric  that  has  been 
advertised  for." 

*'  Really,  I  think  not,"  replied  the  housekeeper 
of  Mallington  House ;  *<  and  I  don't  at  all  doubt 
that  we  shall  soon  hear  of  Mr.  Morton  again — 
I  hope  in  safety,  though  I  have  some  apprehen- 
sions on  that  score  after  what  happened  be- 
fore." 

**  Oh !  I  dare  say  he's  skulking  about  in  some 
of  the  woods  or  places,"  replied  Miss  Mathilda 
Martin  ;  "  very  likely  over  at  Wenlock,  where 
he  was  so  fond  of  going ;  but  I  dare  say  the 
officers  win  find  him  out." 

Mrs.  Windsor  did  not  condescend  to  answer, 
but  cut  through  Mrs.  Ramsbottom's  game  with 
a  trump ;  and  after  waiting  for  a  minute  or  two. 
Miss  Martin  pursued  the  agreeable  conversation 
as  follows : — 

"  I  am  sorry  for  poor  Miss  Louisa,  too.  The 
poor  dear  child  has  been  made  a  sacrifice  for 
others,  that's  clear.  Does  she  take  on  much, 
Mrs.  Windsor  t" 

**  Miss  Charlton  has  been  very  much  alarmed, 
and  very  anxious,"  answered  Mrs.  Windsor; 
'*as,  indeed,  any  young  lady  naturally  would 
be  on  the  unexplained  absence  of  such  a  friend 
of  the  family  as  Mr.  Morton." 

**  Oh,  come,  Mrs.  Windsor !"  cried  Miss  Ma- 
thilda; "yon  do»*t  pretend  to  say  that's  all, 
for  we  know  better  than  that.  Young  people 
don't  go  about  together  in  that  way  without 
being  engaged ;  and  if  it  has  been  suffered  in 
this  case  Mrs.  Charlton's  much  more  to  blame 
than  ever  I  thought  her." 

«  Your  thoughts  won't  do  her  much  harm," 
replied  Mrs.  Windsor,  **or  anybody  else,  or  we 
should  be  an  unfortunate  set  of  people  in  Mal- 
lington. But,  as  I  said  before,  it  is  very  natural 
boUi  for  Mrs.  Charlton  and  Miss  Louisa  «lo  be 
anxlcsis  about  Mr.  Morton,  as,  indeed,  every- 
tM)^  is  who  knew  him,  even  to  the  footboy, 
forpe  is  a  perfect  gentleman." 

*  A  gentleman !"  said  Miss  Mathilda.  <*  Well, 
puppies  don't  open  their  eyes  till  they  are  nine 
days  old,  and  some  people  never  open  them  at 
all  till  they  are  forced.  However,  for  the  mat- 
ter of  that,  I  dare  say  we  shall  soon  hear  more, 
and  then  it  will  be  seen  who's  right." 

Mrs.  Windsor  played  out  her  rubber  in  silence ; 
and  about  nine  o'clock,  or  a  little  before,  took 
her  leave,  and  left  the  Misses  Martin  in  pos- 
session of  the  field.    They  triumphed  wonder- 
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fully— they  were  eloquent— <hey  were  pathetic 
— they  were  sublime ;  they  left  nothiDf;  unsaid 
that  could  be  said  upon  the  subject  of  Mr.  Mor- 
ton, Mrs.  Charlton,  and  Louisa;  they  even 
touched  episodically  upon  Dr.  Western,  lament- 
ing the  culpable  negligence  of  the  constable,  in 
not  having  prevented  the  escape  of  the  fraudu- 
lent clerk  ;  and  declared  that  things  were  get- 
ting so  bad  there  must  really  be  some  active 
justice  of  the  peace  appointed  to  insure  that 
Mallinglon,  which  had  always  before  been  such 
a  nice,  quiet,  pleasant  little  village,  should  not 
become  a  den  of  swindlers  and  ruffians ;  and 
hinted  that  it  had  never  been  the  same  place 
since  Mrs.  Charlton  had  first  set  her  foot  in  it. 
By  dint  of  oratory  and  perseverance  they  got  a 
great  many  of  their  hearers  on  their  side,  and 
the  day  was  running  strong  against  the  Morton 
faction  wiien  the  party  broke  up.  In  the  mean- 
while Mrs.  Windsor  walked  up  the  hill  towards 
Mallingtoh  House,  not  very  slow,  because  she 
thought  her  mistress  might  want  her,  not  very 
quick,  because  she  was  in  a  meditative  mood. 
Now,  Mrs.  Windsor  was  endowed  with  a  quality 
usually  ascribed  to  a  certain  small  animal  with 
a  long  tail  accustomed  to  frequent  the  drains 
and  minor  passages  of  not  the  newest  mansions 
in  the  world,  which  quality  is  a  certain  inherent 
prescience  of  the  approaching  fall  of  the  house. 
By  aid  of  this  gift  the  housekeeper  had  arrived 
at  the  conclusion  that  Mrs.  Charlton  was  in  a 
somewhat  tottering  condition.  At  the  same 
time  it  appeared  to  her  that  Miss  Charlton  and 
Mr.  Morton  were  likely  to  build  up  a  dwelling 
of  a  much  more  firm  and  stable  construction, 
and  she  was  strongly  disposed  to  detach  herself 
from  the  dilapidated  and  attach  herself  to  the 
perfect  house.  The  only  consideration,  indeed, 
was  whether  she  was  likely  to  succeed  in  the 
latter  part  of  her  object,  but  Mrs.  Windsoi  had 
all  her  life  been  a  very  shrewd  woman.  She 
had  been  peculiarly  kind  and  civil  to  Louisa 
Charlton  at  all  times,  with  a  degree  of  foresight 
which  Mrs.  Charlton  herself  had  not  possessed. 
She  had  never  exactly  taken  the  young  lady's 
part  against  her  mistress ;  for  not  only  would 
that  have  been  dangerous  as  affecting  Mrs. 
Charlton,  but  Mrs.  Windsor  had  a  stroni^  notion, 
and  a  right  one,  that  the  appearance  of  ingrati- 
tude towards  a  person  whom  she  had  so  long 
served  would  be  no  passport  to  the  favor  of 
Louisa.  She  had,  therefore,  never  blamed  any- 
thing that  Mrs.  Charlton  did— she  had  never 
opposed  any  of  her  unjust  or  unwise  acts  to- 
wards I>ouisa— but  by  a  thousand  little  marked 
and  kindly  attentions,  especially  apparent  at 
those  times  when  the  young  lady  was  suffering 
under  any  of  the  mortifications  inflicted  on  her 
by  her  step-mother,  she  had  not  only  endeav- 
ored to  soothe  and  comfort  her,  but  cast  an 
implied  censure  upon  the  conduct  which  re- 
quired such  counteraction.  Thus  Mrs.  Windsor 
imagined  that  her  chance  was  a  very  fair  one, 
even  as  matters  stood  at  that  moment ;  and  as 
she  foresaw  that  u  time  was  coming  when  a 
breach  Was  likely  to  take  place  between  Mrs. 
Charlton  and  her  step-daughter  in  regard  to 
the  marriage  of  the  latter  with  Mr.  Morton, 
she  thought  several  little  pieces  of  information 
which  she  possessed,  and  which  might  be  most 
serviceable  to  the  two  young  people,  might  form 
M  link  between  her  and  them,  which  would  ren- 


der her  station  in  their  regard  quite  secure. 
Something  was  necessary,  however,  as  an  ex- 
cuse for  deserting  the  interests  of  her  mistress, 
and   she  could  think  of  nothing  better  than  a 
personal  quarrel  which  would  put  Mrs.  Charlton 
in  the  wrong  towards  herself     She  saw  every 
probability,  indeed,  of  such  a  result  being  easily 
brought  about,  for  Mrs.  Charlton  had  been  veiy 
irritable  of  late,  and  had  vented  a  good  deal  of 
that  irritability  upon  Mrs.  Windsor,  not  being 
at 'all  aware  to  what  extent  she  was  in  the 
house-keeper's  power.     Mrs.  Windsor  had  sub* 
muted  hitherto  in  silence,  because  she  thought 
it  would  he  politic  so  to  do ;  but  as  she  calca- 
lated  that  a  crisis  was  very  near  at  hand,  she 
now  determined  to  submit  no  h)nger,  but  to  re- 
taliate ill  such  a  manner  as  to  call  forth  the 
whole  of  Mrs.  Charllon's  spleen,  without,  how- 
ever, putting  herself  in  I  he  wrong,  or  giving 
i  her  mistress  the  advantage  over  her  in  aoy 
respect.     One  thing,  too,  she  esi»ecially  deter- 
I  mined  to  refrain  from,  and  that  was  from  all 
I  allusion  to  her  knowledge  of  Mrs.  Charlton'B 
I  secret  plans  for  the  future,  or  acts  in  the  past. 
I  till  the  moment  when  it  might  be  necessary  to 
■  proclaim  them  aloud,  for  she  was  well  aware 
i  that  that  excellent  lady  had  sufficient  art  to 
I  govern  her  passions  completely  if  siie  found  it 
'  dangerous  to  display  them,  and  to  avoid  aoy- 
.  thing  like  a  quarrel  with  her  housekeeper,  if 
I  she  believed  it  to  be  more  for  her  interest  to 
j  be  friends  with  her. 

With  these  resolutions,  the  result  of  which 
'  will  soon  be  seen  by  the  reader,  Mrs.  Windsor 
rang  the  servant's  bell  at  Mallington  House. 


CHAPTER  LVI. 

He  was  a  fool,  and  not  a  philosopher,  who 
said  that  uncertainty  was  the  just  conditioa 
of  man's  mind.  In  trust,  in  confidence,  in  firm 
conviction,  and  in  faith,  is  only  to  be  fnond 
repose  and  peace.  Assurance  is  what  roao's 
heart  and  understanding  both  require,  and  the 
very  fact  of  the  mind  not  being  capable  of  oK- 
taining  certainty  upon  many  points  is  a  proof  of 
weakness,  not  of  strength. 

"  Oh,  doubt  and  uncertainty,  what  terrible 
states  they  are  amongst  the  perilous  things 
and  anxious  circumstances  of  this  monal 
life  !  How  the  news  of  the  battle  fought,  how 
the  howling  of  the  angry  storm  will  fix  thefasge 
of  those  two  demons  upon  the  heart  of  the  s^ 
dier's  or  sailor's  mother  or  his  wife  ! — how  they 
tear  the  breast  of  the  absent  for  the  loved  afar 
— how  they  aggravate  all  pangs — how  they  min- 
gle the  bitter  drop  with  many  a  cup  of  joy  ! 

They  were  the  companions  of  Lucy  Edmoodt 
through  the  livelong  night  af^er  Alfred  Latimer 
left  lier ;  and  many  a  dark  and  terrible  fbnn 
they  took  as,  with  sleepless  eyes,  she  lay  and 
revolved  the  past,  the  present,  and  the  futore— 
all  sad,  all  cloudy,  all  lull  of  frowning  menace. 
Whither  was  he  gone  ^  she  asked  herself. 
What  to  do  I — what  new  folly,  what  new  sin, 
what  new  crime  to  commit  ?  Would  he  indeed 
return  as  he  had  said  !  or  was  sho  abandoned 
as  well  as  betrayed — cast  off  upon  the  hard 
world  —  homeless,  defenceless,  poweriesSt 
fatherless?  Her  heart  sunk  low — low  till  it 
hardly  beat.    Was  it  not  in  his  charactflr  |o  do 
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^1 — ^wa*  It  not  man**  aoeiiaU)nied  dealings 
urith  the  weak  t— were  not  all  his  actions,  since 
Abe  had  seen  th«n  closely,  evidences  that  he 
QoaM  so  act  t  The  very  donht  was  worse  than 
death ;  yet  she  stroTe  not  to  belieTO  it,  for  she 
JOTed  him  stilL  She  tried  to  shut  out  convic- 
tioQ  of  bis  faults  and  of  his  nature.  Oh,  no  !  it 
was  ifnpossihie  he  could  so  use  her,  she  thought ; 
hot  still  she  doubted,  and  doubt  was  agony. 

Then  came  the  fears  for  him.  What  would 
be  the  end  of  such  a  course  as  he  was  pursu- 
iilgl — ^what  the  consequences  that  must  sooner 
or  later  fall  upon  his  headi  All  was  wild  un- 
eertatnty ;  but,  like  the  clouds  of  a  thunder- 
storm, the  phantoms  of  the  future,  though  vague 
and  changing,  still  took  a  thousand  dark  and  ter- 
rible forms.  Minute  after  minute  passed  away, 
hour  after  hour  went  by,  but  every  minute 
broagfat  some  fresh  pang,  every  hour  was  con- 
sumed in  bitterness  and  dread. 

At  length  the  day  began  to  dawn,  and  the  faint 
grzy  lighl  of  the  autumnal  morning  streamed  in 
through  the  half-closed  curtains ;  but  it  woke 
no  joy,  it  brought  no  relief.  Faint  and  sick  at 
heart,  weary,  desponding,  and  filled  with  dark 
remorse,  daylight  brought  no  day  to  Lucy  £d- 
noada*  heart.  Within  it  all  was  night.  Still 
she  lay  and  pondered  for  some  time  longer; 
but  at  length  hearing  sounds  in  the  house,  and 
nmembering  the  injunctions  laid  upon  her  to  go 
out  eariy  and  remain  absent  long,  she  rose  and 
dressed  herself,  and  walked  languidly  into  the 
other  room.  The  maid  of  the  house  was  clearing 
the  table,  and  the  sight  of  the  bottles  and  glasses 
aul  scattered  cards  made  poor  Lucy  feel  sick  at 
heart.  She  turned  away  to  the  window,  bid- 
dhig  the  girl  bring  breakfast  quickly ;  but  the 
moment  after  the  latter  inquired  **  What  is  to 
be  done  with  this,  ma*am  1" 

Lacy  turned  and  aaw  in  her  hands  the  note 
to  Dr.  Western,  which  Latimer  had  mentioned 
to  her  ere  he  went.  **  Leave  it  on  the  table," 
she  said ;  **  a  gentleman  will  call  during  the  day 
in  it.  Ask  any  one  who  comes  if  his  name 
is  Dr.  Western,  and  if  he  says  *  yes,'  let  him 
have  it.*' 

The  sight  of  that  note,  however,  recalled  to 
her  inind  the  other  which  had  been  left  with  her 
iar  the  dergymaD  of  the  parish,  and  the  words 
aad  assnranoe  that  Latimer  had  then  spoken, 
and  stie  seized  upon  them  eagerly  as  food  for 
half  famished  hope.  **  Oh,  yes !"  she  thought, 
'*  ha  will  come  back— he  will  keep  his  word — 
he  will  take  away  the  stain  from  me  ;  though 
be  can  never  give  me  back  peace,  he  will  give 
me  at  least  an  honest  name  ;*'  and  hurrying 
into  the  other  room  again,  she  brought  forth  the 
letter  and  gazed  upon  it  with  one  faint  ray  of 
l^gfat  breaking  in  upon  her  darkened  heart. 

The  maid  brought  in  the  breakfast,  and  Lucy 
bccan  to  say  something  to  her,  but  hesitated, 
aad  then  stopped.  The  girl  was  slow  in  laying 
oat  the  things,  and  poor  Lucy  watched  her  as 
she  did  so,  putting  off  till  the  last  moment 
what  she  had  to  say.  At  length,  as  the  giri 
vias  just  quitting  the  room,  she  said,  '*  I  wish 
to  speak  with  your  master— presently." 

The  last  word  was  added  with  a  view  to 
tether  delay,  but  the  maid  had  not  quitted  the 
rooBi  five  minutes  when  the  landlord  of  the 
home  appeiured,  inquhring  "  Did  you  want  me, 


"  Tea,  air,"  said  Lncy,  hesitating  and  enSbar- 
rassed.  **  Mr.  Latimer  will  be  out  all  to-day, 
but  will  be  back  to-morrow  morning  early,  and 
he  wished  me  to  give  this  letter  to  the  clergy- 
man of  the  parish ;"  she  paused  for  a  moment, 
and  then  adided,  **  Where  doeis  he  livel" 

The  man  gave  her  the  information  that 'she 
required ;   and  then,  seeing  that  she  was  em- 
barrassed, he  good-humor^Iy  added,  **  I  sup-  • 
pose  it's  about  your  marriage,  ma'am.    I  beard  I 
the  banns  published  for  the  second  time  last 
Sunday." 

It  was  a  great  relief  to  Lucy,  but  yet  her 
face  turned  crimson,  and  her  heart  beat  so  that 
she  pressed  her  hand  upon  her  side  as  if  to 
stop  it.  "  Yes,"  she  said,  when  she  recovered 
breath  ;  "  it  is  to  take  place  a  little  after 
nine  to-morrow,  and  Mr.  Latimer  told  me  tok 
ask  if  you  would  be  kind  enough  to — ^to — to  go 
with  me  to  the  church,  as  I  have  no  friends 
here;"  and  overpowered  at  the  thought  that 
she  had  no  friends  who  would  own  her  any- 
where, poor  Lucy  covered  her  eyes  with  her 
handkerchief  and  wept. 

'*  Oh,  that  I  will,  madam,  with  pleasure," 
replied  the  gardener.  '*Come,  come,  don't 
take  on  so.  Most  people  have  to  be  married 
once,  and  it's  not  such  a  terrible  affair,  after 
all.  I  was  married  once  myself,  and  my  good 
wife,  that's  dead  and  gone,  tittered  the  whole  ^ 
time  till  the  parson  scolded  her.  Shall  I  take 
the  note  for  you  1" 

**  No,  I  thank  you,  sir,"  replied  Lncy,  wiping 
her  eyes ;  **  I  am  going  out,  and  I  promised  to 
deliver  it  myself" 

Though  she  said  no  more,  the  man  still  re- 
mained, as  if  he  had  something  more  to  say ; 
and  Lucy,  misunderstanding  his  object,  inquir- 
ed, **  Did  Mr.  Latimer  pay  the  rent  last  week  1"  . 

**0h,  yes,  ma'am,"  replied  the  gardener; 
**we  always  have  a  week  in  advance.  He 
paid  everything  yesterday  morning  up  to  Satur- 
day next ;  but  I  hope,  I'm  sure,  that  I  shall  have 
you  for  a  lodger  a  long  while  after  you  are 
Mrs.  Latimer." 

*<  I  trust  so,"  replied  Lucy,  merely  for  sonae- 
thing  to  say,  "  for  it  is  a  very  pretty  place,  and 
the  lodging  is  very  comfortable." 

'*  One  thing  I  wanted  to  ask,  ma'am,"  con- 
tinued the  landlord,  after  another  pause ;  **  what's 
to  be  done  with  the  gentleman  whom  they  say 
is  insane — ^with  him,  I  mean,  whom  Mr.  Lat- 
imer and  the  rest  brought  in  yesterday  and 
shut  up  in  the  room  where  he  had  the  bars  put. 
He  must  have  some  breakiast  and  dinner,  I 
suppose." 

**  I  donH  know  anything  about  him,"  replied 
Lucy,  with  surprise ;  "  I  heard  a  good  many 
people  coming  and  going  yesterday,  but  I  was 
in  the  other  room,  and  am  not  aware  of  what 
happened." 

'<  Well,  ma'am,  he  can't  starve,"  replied  the 
landlord. 

"  Oh,  certainly  not,"  exclaimed  Lucy ;  "  he 
must  have  all  that  is  necessary,  of  course. 
Ca|i  you  not  take  it  to  himi" 

**  Why,  you  see,  ma'am,  I  don't  like  to  hava 
anything  to  do  with  the  matter,"  answered  the 
gardener ;  **  besides,  the  door  is  locked,  and  I 
havn*t  got  the  key." 

"  I  suppose  this  is  it,"  said  Lucy,  taking  a 
laige  key  £rom  the  ntaotel-ipiace. 
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Bat  the  landlord  still  ehook  his  head,  saying, 
«  I  don't  like  to  have  anything  to  do  with  what 
doesn't  concern  me.  But  the  man  must  have 
victuals,  that's  clear  ;'*  and  he  took  a  step  back, 
as  if  to  quit  the  room. 

Poor  Lucy  was  sadly  embarrassed ;  she 
knew  not  what  to  say,  or  how  to  act,  and  the 
whole  story  confounded  and  perplexed  her. 
"  Mad !"  she  thought — "  what  can  Alfred  have 
to  do  with  a  madman?"  Doubts,  painful  sus- 
picions, in  regard  to  the  whole  proceeding, 
crossed  her  mind,  for  sho  bad  lost  confidence 
in  him  she  loved ;  she  could  not  trust  to  his 
motives  or  his  conduct ;  she  could  not  be  sure 
that  some  dark  scheme  for  wronging  another 
as  she  had  been  wronged  herself  might  not 
now  ho  in  operation.  After  a  long  pause  for 
consideration,  however,  she  inquired — *•  Is  he 
dangerous  V 

«» Oh  dear,  no !"  replied  the  landlord.  "  He 
seemed  quite  quiet.  For  my  part  I  should  not 
have  thought  him  mad  at  all." 

••  Then  I  will  go  to  him  myself,"  said  Lucy, 
'*  if  you  will  send  up  the  maid  to  go  with  me, 
and  see  that  he  does  not  hurt  mc." 

The  worthy  host  did  as  she  required ;  and 
though,  to  say  the  truth,  he  had  veiy  little  doubt 
that  the  gentleman  up-stairs  was  just  as  sane 
as  he  was  himself,  yet,  while  he  sent  up  the 
maid  to  accompany  his  fair  lodger,  he  remained 
with  the  door  open  in  the  little  parlor  below,  to 
insure  that  they  should  have  assistance  in  case 
of  need.  In  the  meanwhile,  Lucy,  having  put 
on  her  bonnet  and  shawl  to  go  out,  followed  by 
the  girl,  and  with  the  key  in  her  hand,  ap- 
proached the  door  above — in  some  trepidation, 
it  must  be  confessed.  But  there  seemed  no 
other  means  of  insuring  that  the  person  within, 
whoever  he  was,  should  have  that  attention 
which  humanity  required  ;  and  without  pausing 
to  give  time  for  fear  to  overpower  her,  she  put 
the  key  in  the  lock  and  opened  the  door.  The 
first  object  that  met  her  eye  was  Mr.  Morton, 
seated  at  the  table,  and  looking  straight  towards 
her.  She  stood  for  an  instant  motionless  and 
speechless,  as  if  she  had  been  turned  into  stone 
at  the  sight.  Her  countenance  was  pale,  too, 
for  fear  was  the  first  impression  that  she  re- 
ceived ;  but  the  next  instant  the  blood  rushed 
up  into  her  face,  and,  exclaiming,  **  Oh  !  hea- 
ven !"  she  turned,  and  ran  down  the  stairs 
before  Morton  could  rise  to  speak  with  her,  and 
in  another  minute  was  out  of  the  house.  Hur- 
rying on  with  a  quick  pace,  she  walked  into  the 
town,  and  took  her  way  up  one  street  and  down 
another  at  random,  with  all  her  thoughts  in 
confusion  and  disarray.  Gradually,  however, 
she  became  more  tranquil,  though  it  was  a  sad 
and  dark  tranquillity  that  fell  upon  her;  an 
oppressive  leaden  weight,  from  the  sad  convic- 
tion thaf  her  worst  suspicions  of  him  who  had 
so  wronged  herself  were  all  too  true. 

Yet  there  was  no  choice  before  her  what  to 
do ;  she  was  the  creature  of  his  will,  entirely 
dependent  upon  him.  She  had  no  means  of 
escape  from  the  situation  in  which  she  was 
placed — her  fate  was  sealed  and  irrevocable. 
The  only  thing  that  could  bring  the  slightest 
amelioration  was  to  become  his  wife,  and  link 
herself  to  him  for  ever— to  him  whom  she  knew 
to  bo  a  villain,  not  only  to  woman,  but  to  man. 
IhapMir  haa  ita  own  calimieas,  and  after  awhile 


she  thought  clearly  and  accurately  of  what  ahe 
should  do,  and  determined  to  execute  all  that 
he  had  enjoined.  Still  she  had  some  dread  of 
again  meeting  Morton,  for  the  sight  of  any  face 
that  she  had  known  in  purer  and  happier  diyi 
was  terrible  to  her.  She  doubted  not  that  he 
had  instantly  quitted  tho  house,  for  she  wn 
quite  sure  that  no  opposition  would  be  oflkred 
by  the  man  to  whom  it  belonged,  and,  lookinf 
anxiously  up  each  street  as  she  went,  she  made 
her  way  round  by  the  least  frequented  parts  of 
the  town  to  the  dwelling  of  the  clergymo. 
Thence,  afler  leaving  Latimer's  note,  she  di- 
rected her  steps  into  the  country,  which  wai 
smiling  in  all  the  beauty  of  a  fresh  autamnil 
day.  The  atmosphere  was  peculiarly  clear  aai 
bright,  the  leaves  of  the  trees  were  just  tinged 
with  the  first  yellow  hues  of  advancing  deeiyt 
the  distant  country  looked  purple  in  the  ea^f 
light,  and  a  small  stream  danced  along  by  the 
road-side  in  sparkling  eddies  and  miniature 
cataracts.  But  the  face  of  nature  had  lost  ill 
loveliness  for  Lucy  Edmonds,  and  every  object 
which  once  would  have  seemed  bright  and  ben- 
tiful  to  her  eyes,  was  now  only  fidl  of  sad  re- 
membrances. 

At  the  distance  of  about  a  mile  and  a  bilf 
from  the  town  there  was  a  small  village,  and  a 
neat  church,  evidently  of  very  ancient  stmctine; 
for  the  yews  in  the  churchyard  and  the  ivy  opoa 
the  walls  showed  tho  growth  of  many  centa- 
ries ;  and  the  old  Norman  arch  of  the  ponht 
with  its  deep  and  manifold  mouldings,  sofkeoed 
and  pared  away  by  the  hand  of  time,  spoke  Oe 
reign  of  some  early  king,  before  the  hooee  oC 
Anjou  obtained  possession  of  the  crown.  Af 
Lucy  approached,  the  bcU  began  to  ring  wilfc  a 
cheerful  and  yet  solemn  sound,  calling  the  vfl- 
lagers  to  sifpplicatc  and  glorify  God  on  the  i^ 
pointed  day  of  rest.  But,  oh  !  how  sadlydidtM 
chime  sound  in  the  ear  of  poor  Lucy  Edmondfr- 
what  memories  did  it  not  wake  of  the  daysofyoo^ 
and  innocence,  when  she,  with  the  rest,  wwfc 
forth  in  her  Sunday  attire,  beneath  the  protee' 
tion  of  parental  love,  to  prayer,  to  praise,  and  le 
instruction.  She  looked  up  wistfully  towiida 
the  church — she  longed  to  go  in  with  otheifl 
who  were  bending  their  steps  towards  tke 
gate  ;  but  her  heart  sank,  she  felt  a  fear  and  a 
dread,  the  consciousness  of  unworthiness  WM 
upon  her,  and  it  seemed  to  her  at  first  like 
presumption  to  enter  the  house  of  God  and  to 
address  the  essence  of  all  purity  from  aznonglC 
the  pure. 

She  lingered,  however,  for  a  time  in  tie 
churchyard,  watching  the  passers-by,  and  h« 
eye  from  time  to  time  resting  upon  the  um^ 
stones,  where,  amongst  homely  phrases  ■ 
commendations  on  the  gone,  she  found  maeye 
text  of  Scripture  full  of  hope  and  consolatioo. 

"  Come  unto  me  all  that  travail  and  H* 
heavy  laden,  and  I  will  refresh  you,"  said  llg 
inscription  on  one  tomb  ;  and  another  bore  "^^ 
any  man  sin,  we  have  an  advocate  with  tw 
Father,  Jesus  Christ  the  righteous,  and  heij 
the  propitiation  for  our  sins."  She  took  htfl* 
as  she  read,  and  with  bent-down  eyes  M^  * 
slow  step  she  entered  the  chorch  with  thl&lii^ 
She  had  not  known  comfort  before  siiaeeiki 
left  her  father's  house,  but  as  she  prai^tj* 
listened  she  gained  both  consolation  and  auentf*' 
She  resolved  thenceforward  to  haTe«W  ^ 
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rale  far  her  life,  and,  whatefer  might  be  the 
diiicolties  to  which  she  might  be  subject,  what- 
ever the  temptations  to  which  she  might  be 
exposed,  rather  to  die  than  to  take  one  more 
step  in  evil. 

**  If  he  keeps  his  word,*'  she  thought,  <*  to- 
morrow he  Mrill  be  my  husband,  and  I  am  bound 
to  obey  him  in  all  that  is  right ;  but,  whatever 
be  his  own  course,  be  shall  not  induce  me  to 
take  any  part  in  evil  also,  and  by  the  repentance 
of  my  whole  life  I  will  try  to  atone  for  what  is 
past" 

With  this  resolution  she  bent  her  way  back 
to  the  town  again,  and  though  she  saw  nothing 
of  young  Blackmore,  who  was  to  have  given 
her  notice  when  she  might  safely  return,  she 
went  back  to  the  house  she  had  inhabited,  and 
lang  the  bell  The  door  was  opened  by  the 
gardener  himselt  **  Well,  ma*am,  he's  gone," 
he  said,  as  soon  as  he  saw  her ;  "  I  couldn't 
stop  him,  yon  know,  when  you  led  the  door 
open,  so  I  thought  it  best  to  be  civil." 

**  Yon  did  quite  right,"  said  Lucy,  in  a  calmer 
tone  than  she  could  have  used  in  the  morniog. 
^  I  foolishly  went  away  as  quickly  as  I  could, 
ibr  fear  of  hearing  of  that  gentleman's  re- 
proaches, though  I  had  no  share  in  the  injury 
that  has  been  done  him,  but  if  I  had  stayed  and 
had  the  power  I  would  not  have  attempted  to 
stop  him."  I 

*'Why,  he  did  not  seem  at  all  inclined  to 
reproach  any  one,  ma'am,"  said  the  gardener ; 
''be  seemed  a  very  civU  sort  of  gentleman, 
Indeed,  and  not  mad  in  the  least,  Pm  sure.  He 
asked  a  great  many  questions  about  you,  and 
stayed  half  an  hour,  I  dare  say,  talking  with  me 
in  the  passage." 

Locy  did  not  venture  to  inquire  what  Mr. 
Morton's  questions  had  been,  and,  for  fear  she 
sboold  hear  what  might  be  painful  to  her,  she 
answered  quickly, ''  Oh,  no,  he  is  not  mad  at 
aU.  However,  I  should  not  wish  to  see  any 
body  if  they  come,  and  should  there  be  gentle- 
men here  inquiring  afler  him,  you  can  assure 
them  that  he  is  gone." 

"  I  hope,  ma'am,"  said  the  landlord,  with  bis 
habitual  view  to  his  own  interest,  **  that  if  Mr. 
I«atinier  shoold  make  any  row  about  his  being 
kt  oat,  you  will  acknowledge  you  did  it,  and 
that  I  had  no  hand  in  it." 

Locy  bowed  her  head,  replying,  *'  I  will  do 
so,  eertainly,  for  it  is  the  plain  truth." 

*'Yoa  had  better  say  nothing  about  it  till 
after  the  wedding,"  rejoined  the  landlord ;  '*  and 
then,  when  you  are  once  his  wife,  I  dare  say 
yoQ'U  soon  get  the  upper  hand.'* 

Lucy  made  no  reply,  but  walked  up-stairs  and 
for  there  was  something  in  the  man's 
I  that  made  her  feel  her  degradation  more 
j»  than  she  had  ever  felt  it  befoi[e. 

Several  hours  passed  by,  and  eveniiig  was 
approaehing,  when  the  maid  took  up  a  note, 
saying  that  a  man  had  brought  it  from  the  inn. 
He  did  not  know  whether  there  was  any 
answer,  the  girl  added,  but  was  waiting  to  see. 
Lacy  opened  it  with  trembling  hands,  thinking 
to  find  Mr.  Morton's  name,  but  glancing  her 
eye  at  once  to  the  bottom  of  the  paper,  she  saw 
the  word  Western,  and  turning  again  to  the 
begiDning,  she  read  the  following  lines : — 

**  I  grieve  much  for  you,  Lucy,  and  believe, 
n^  poor  child,  thi^t  you  are  more  sinned  against 


than  sinning.  I  have  some  reason  to  suppose 
that  you  have  been  very  badly  used ;  but  if  this 
young  man  is  really  willing  to  make  you  his 
wife,  I  will  say  nothing  to  dissuade  you  from 
consenting  to  a  step  which  is  the  only  reparation 
that  he  can  offer.  I  do  trust,  however,  Lucy, 
that  the  instructions  you  have  received,  the 
religious  principles  which  were  early  implanted 
in  your  mind,  and  the  example  of  your  excellent 
parents,  have  not  been  so  cast  away  as  to  admit 
the  possibility  ofyour  continuing  in  a  life  of  sin, 
if  this  unhappy  young  man  should  neglect  or 
delay  to  fulfill  his  promises.  My  eye  is  upon 
you,  and  it  will  become  my  duty  to  exhort  you 
most  earnestly  to  quit  him  at  once  in  case  of 
any  delay  taking  place.  Should  you  follow  my 
counsel,  and  thereby  show  true  repentance  for 
any  error  you  may  have  committed,  which  I 
believe  to  be  less  than  many  might  suppose, 
come  at  once  to  me,  and  no  effort  shall  be 
wanting  on  my  part  to  place  you  in  a  situation 
of  comfort,  and  to  screen  you  from  those 
reproaches  and  that  hard  treatment  which  never 
yet  awoke  an  impenitent  heart,  and  «can  only 
add  to  the  pangs  of  one  that  is  truly  penitent. 
You  have  known  me  from  your  infancy,  and 
can  trust  me  both  as  a  counsellor  and  as  your 
sincere  friend.  **  R.  Wbstiin." 

Lucy  gazed  on  the  leMer,  long  afler  she  had 
read  it,  with  emotions  very  mixed;  but  yet 
hope  predominated ;  for  that  very  word  **  friend" 
at  the  end  had  something  balmy  and  comforting 
to  her  breast.  At  length,  recollecting  that  the 
maid  was  still  waiting  to  know  if  there  was 
any  answer,  she  gave  her  the  note  which  Alfred 
Latimer  had  left,  and  bade  her  deliver  it  to  the 
man  who  had  come  from  Dr.  Western.  The 
rest  of  the  evening  passed  over  tranquilly,  and 
Lucy  was  glad  to  be  alone.  For  many  days 
before  solitude  had  been  burdensome,  terrible, 
to  her ;  but  now  it  was  a  relief,  for  the  only 
light  that  she  could  receive — ^the  only  hope  that 
could  find  place  in  her  bosom — had  been  given 
from  the  high  pure  source  that  offers  peace  to 
all  who  will  accept  it. 


CHAPTER  LVn. 

The  butler  opened  the  door  of  Mallington 
House,  in  answer  to  Mrs.  Windsor's  bell,  and 
looked  at  her  with  a  meaning  smile  as  she  en- 
tered, saying,  in  a  low  voice,  **  You'll  get  it, 
ma*am,  to-night,  Tve  a  notion ;  for  Mrs.  Charl- 
ton's in  a  queer  way ;  quite  out  of  sorts  with 
everything  and  everybody.  She  has  scolded 
Miss  Louisa  till  she  cried,  and  at  dinner  she 
rowed  me  for  the  best  part  of  an  hour." 

"  Indeed !"  said  Mrs.  Windsor  dryly,  without 
the  slightest  appearance  of  intimidation.  **  I 
do  not  think  she  will  scold  me,  for  I  have  not 
done  anything  to  deserve  it;"  and  she  puUed 
off  her  clogs  deliberately  in  the  little  vestibule. 

**  Perhaps  that  is  the  very  reason  why  she 
win,"  replied  the  butler,  watching  Mrs.  Wind- 
sor in  the  delicate  operation  she  was  perform- 
ing. '*  At  all  events,  she  has  gone  to  her  dress- 
ing-room, and  rang  for  you  three  times,  with 
about  ten  minutes  between  each,  and  she  told 
Smith,  who  went  up,  that  your  conduct  was 
too  bad,  and  that  she  would  put  up  with  it  no 
longer.    So,  if  I  were  you»  I  would  just  keep 
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fiway  I  ill  to-morrow»  for  the  must  be  half  in  bed 
by  tliis  lime,  and  ber  passion  will  be  o¥er  be- 
forcj  morning/' 

*'  Oh  dear,  no  !"  replied  Mrs.  Windsor^  with 
a  look  of  conscious  innocence.  **  I  &tiall  go  up 
directly.  I  could  not  tell  she  would  go  to  bed 
before  nine  o^ciock,  or  i  would  have  been  back 
earher  She  has  a  headacbe,  I  suppose,  poor 
thing  ;  and  that  always  makes  people  cross," 

'*  Why,  I  believe  all  thia  fuss  about  Mr  Mor- 
ton's disapticanng  has  put  her  out/'  replied  the 
butler;  *^hut  for  tny  part,  if  I  were  you,  I 
would  slay  away,  and  let  her  coot ;  for*  as  far 
a9  you  arc  concerned,  all  the  mischiefs  done  ; 
but  you  know  best.*' 

Mrs,  \Vmdsor»  however,  who  did  know  best, 
«od  found  all  things  prepared  for  her,  and  ei- 
*etly  in  the  state  she  could  haire  wished,  sig- 
nified oni;o  more  her  intention  of  presenting 
hersejf  tiefore  her  mtstreas  ai  once^  in  so  cool 
afid  sattslied  a  tone  that  the  butter  was  disap* 
p«itnt<*£l. 

There  is  certainly  in  the  breasts  of  many  per- 
sons a  great  pleasure  in  the  communication 
of  evd  tidings  ;  they  like  it,  they  approve  of  it ; 
they  take  a  philanthropic  interest  in  preventing 
others  from  being  too  happy^  lest  they  should  he- 
comepufTet]  up  with  prosperity.  Now,  the  worthy 
tnttJerhad  opened  ihe  door  him  self  for  Mrs.  Wind* 
80 r,  with  the  cxpreBs  desire  of  letting  her  know 
that  Mrs.  Charlton  was  angry,  and  enjoying  the 
apprehenston  he  thought  that  piece  of  news  would 
awaken ;  for  Mrs.  Windsor  had  too  much  the 
ear  of  their  mistress — ahe  had  too  much  her 
own  way  —  her  place  w^aa  too  comfortable  a 
one — for  any  of  the  other  servants  not  lo  see 
tbat  it  would  be  greatly  to  her  advantage  to 
iiic(!t  wnh  a  litilo  mortification  ;  and  the  be- 
nevolent butler  was  anxious  to  administer  the 
first  dose  in  person.  The  very  cool  way,  how- 
even  m  which  she  took  it,  i^id,  as  we  say,  dis- 
appoint him,  and  watching  her  take  a  candle, 
and  walk  straight  up-stajrs  towards  Mrs.  Charl- 
ion's  dtessmg-room,  he  said  '*  Well,  that  wo* 
man  has  the  impudence  of  the  devit,"  and  be- 
took himself  to  his  pantry  again. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  housekeeper  knocked 
at  the  dressing- room  dcmr,  and  on  hearing  a 
sharp  "  CtJinc  in/'  she  erne  red,  saying,  **The 
butler  tells  mo,  you  wanted  me,  ma'am  '* 

t*  Wanted  you  !**  exclaimed  Mrs.  Charlton. 
'^I  have  been  waiting  for  you  this  hour.  I 
have  rang  three  limes  for  you  i  and  the  answ^er 
has  always  been  that  you  were  out,  You  are 
always  gMclding  about,  it  seems  to  me^  and  I 
shall  not  put  up  witii  this  any  longer.  You 
pmiime  upon  jnj  good  nature,  because  you 
me  an  old  servant ;  but  my  patience  is  come 
to  an  end,  and  I  witl  have  drfferent  conduct.'* 

♦♦  I  am  very  sorry,  ma'anii  you  had  to  wait ;  ■* 
rephed  the  maid,  in  a  tone  of  perfect  civility, 
**  but  t  don't  sec  how  1  could  htilp  it ;  or  wiiat 
ohange  J  can  make  lo  plense  ^ou/' 

•*  Do  not  answer  me,  Windaor!'*  exclaimed 
Mr«.  Charlton.  '*  T  am  not  m  a  bimior  to  put 
Qp  with  any  insolence/* 

*'  I  am  not  going  lo  be  insolent  in  the  least* 
i!ia*am,'*  replied  the  housekeeper ;  *'  hut  whi?(i 
1  am  accused  of  neglecting  my  duty,  I  must 
say  something  for  myself.  I  could  not  tell  that 
you  would  go  to  bed  so  early.  1  am  home  now 
1  iMiura  before  yom  usual  time^  and—'* 


'*  I  will  not  have  you  answer  me  in  this  way,** 
exclaimed  the  lady  again »  with  incteasmg  re- 
he  iiicnce.  **  I  will  be  obeyed  by  my  aervanta, 
at  least,  though  Miss  Charlton  may  think  fit  m 
be  as  m  so  lent  aqd  setf-wilJed  aa  she  likes.*' 

It  was  too  fair  an  opportunity  for  planting  a 
hit  to  be  neglected  by  Mrs-  Wmdsor :  and  she 
instantly  replied,  **  Ah !  poor  dear  young  lady» 
i  am  aurc  ahe  is  too  gentle  and  tractable  to  bo 
insolent  or  aelf*wiTled, whatever  shf^  ^^''  v  ^. .  ^r^r.** 

**  You  imptident  mmx  !*'  eried  M  i  *n, 

her  eyes  Hashing  tire^  '*do  you  m  ly  I 

make  Miss  Chariton  soflfer?  "Wtll,  opon  mj 
life,  this  is  too  bad— Oh !  I  can  sec  it  &1L 
Tbere^s  no  use  of  more  words  I  dar^  wiy 
the  housekeeper's  room  is  ringing  all  day  Ninf 

with  my  unkind ness  to  Mi?^  -  ^-i I'^n  m 

true  step- mother,  and  every  i  liar  It  on 

does  is  right,  and  every  thill-  ug!     All 

the  neighborhood  hears  of  it,  I'li  warrant,  and 
not  a  lady's  maid  for  ten  miles  round  do«s  fiol 
pity  the  po0r  thutg  !  But  I*ve  seen  your  coggmg 
and  your  flattery  of  her.  I  uodersiand  it  aU^ 
worshipping  the  rising  sun ;  but  you  may  Itnd 
yourself  mistaken,  aU  of  you,  for  Til  pot  tip  wiih 
It  no  more,  hut  make  a  clear  bouse  of  you.*' 

Mrs.  Wmdsor  had  endeavored  in  ratn  lo^  m- 
terpose  ti  word  or  two,  not  for  the  purpose  nf 
allaying  her  mistress's  anger,  but  of  adding  fuel 
to  tiie  fire.  The  torrent  of  J^Irs,  CiiaTlion*s 
indignation,  bo w^ever,  gave  no  opportunUy,  for 
she  went  on  with  a  volubility  wtiich  left  n» 
space  t>etween  her  words,  Mrs.  Windaor  w» 
well  awarG]  and  had  been  so  for  many  ycw% 
that  the  good  lady  was  not  that  gentle,  grae^ 
ful  and  composed  person,  at  all  times,  that  iltft 
appeared  in  public ;  for  more  than  oaee^  t«ta 
in  her  eariier  and  brighter  days,  aha  had  hid 
opporiumties  of  seeing  httte  bursts  of  pas^oii 
not  at  all  dignified  or  pleasant.  *Xht  present  ift^ 
dulgence,  however,  was  somewhat  more  Hm' 
ordinary,  and  if  she  had  not  been  a  slcral^beartei 
woman,  the  housekeeper  might  hav^  been  some- 
what alarmed  ;  but  as  things  were  taking  the 
exact  course  that  she  could  have  desrfcd,  the 
determined  to  clench  the  alTatr  t>y  ftsh^iht  ituich 

of  civil  contempt ;  and  eonsCtjucnT !  -    ■  -^ ^f  rn . 

Charlton  paused  to  takehrcath,  ^'.  ■  ti 

ing  to  mako  a  clear  house  of  all  ii^, 

she  replied  in  a  calm  and  deferential  totie,  '♦I 
think,  ma*am,  you  had  better  consider  of  that 
tirstf  for  the  servants  might  take  yon  at  yoer 
word.  There  are  a  good  many  of  them,  and 
their  wages  have  not  been  paid  forf^ineuumlbs  '^ 

Mrs  Charlton's  face  grew  redder  ihnn  befonPt 
though  it  was  a  good  deal  inflamed  with  tndig* 
nation.  There  was  so  much  trmh,  howcvrr,  m 
Mra,  Windsor's  hint,  and  her  finaneca  for  iht 
time  were  at  so  low  an  ebb,  that  dunng  st^veral 
minutes  she  could  only  reply,  *'  W*cll,  Tm  sure '" 
repeating  the  same  formula  more  than  onoe, 
without  going  on  to  state  what  rt  vras  sb^  wia 
sure  of  Mrs.  Windsor,  In  the  tne;in  lioift 
remained  perfectly  calm  and  grave,  lookiiu;  in 
her  mistress's  face,  with  a  very  provoimf 
degree  of  placidity,  till  at  length  Mrs.  CbsrHiKi, 
recovering  her  composure  m  some  d^pe^ 
nodded  her  head  signiReaatlv,  saying  ^mTov 
shall  go,  at  leasts  my  eood  lad]^  Mikv  «p 
your  mind  to  that.  I  did  not  mean  tlm  oftltBT 
servants ;  but  I  mean  y oilman d  you  uuderBtAD^ 
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**  Oh,  jes,  ma'am,"  replied  Mrs.  Windeor. 
**  You  mean  to  give  me  warning,  and  I  lake  it, 
tkoa^  I  don*t  deserve  saoh  treatment.  But 
that  being  settled,  I  will  only  JQst  tell  you  what 
I^e  been  about  this  afternoon,  which  you  woold 
not  bear  before,  though  it*8  a  matter  of  some 
oooseqaence.  I  saw  Mr.  Spraggs  this  morniog, 
tod  be  had  with  him  a  geotleman  who  came 
down  from  the  jewellers  in  London.  I  told 
Imn  that  I  was  sure  that  in  a  week  or  ten  days 
joa  woold  be  able  to  pay  everything,  but  be 
said  they  were  not  inclined  to  wait  aoy  longer. 
I  persuaded  him  to  go  and  see  the  other 
tradesmen,  however,  and  talk  to  them ;  and  as 
I  didn't  get  any  answer,  1  went  down  myself.** 

"^And  what  did  they  say,  Windsor  V  asked 
Mrs.  Charlton,  in  a  very  much  altered  tone,  for 
tbe  housekeeper's  intelligence,  though  partly 
Hctitions  and  partly  true,  had  instantly  brought 
her  down  several  steps  in  the  ladder  of  pride. 

••  Why,  ma'am,  I  did  my  best,"  replied  Mrs. 
Windsor,  *'  and  they  consented  to  wait  till  Satur- 
day next." 

**  Well,  then,  it  must  be  done  before  then,*' 
said  Mrs.  Charlton,  speaking  to  herself,  and  sub- 
seqaently  falling  into  a  fit  of  meditation. 

*'Have  you  any  other  commands,  ma'am," 
asked  the  housekeeper,  after  waiting  a  reason- 


**  No,  Windsor,  no,"  replied  her  mistress ; 
and  then  added,  in  a  coaxing  tone,  **  you  should 
not  reply  when  you  see  me  angry,  Windsor. 
Yon  don't  know  how  many  things  I  have  to  vex 
me.  There,  go  away  now,  and  let  us  forget 
all  that's  past." 

**  I  beg  your  pardon,  ma'am,"  said  Mrs.  Wind- 
aor,  dropping  a  low  courtesy ;  **  but  I  can't  quite 
forget,  ifou  have  called  me  an  impudent  minx, 
aad  yon  have  given  me  warning.  No  mistress 
shall  ever  do  so  twice.  I  was  a  faithful  servant 
to  70U  always,  ma'am,  but  after  what  you  have 
said  1  am  your  servant  no  longer  *,"  and  bring- 
ing tyy  a  natural  process,  which  some  women 
can  command,  a  good  deal  of  water  into  her 
eyes,  Mrs.  Windsor  dropped  i^otber  low  cour- 
tesy and  quitted  tbe  room,  leaving  Mrs.  Cbarl- 
too'laborisg  under  tbe  unpleasant  conviction 
that  she  had  made  a  great  mistake  in  regard  to 
faer  housekeeper's  exten^t  of  long-sufiering. 

Straight  from  Mrs.  Charlton's  dressing-room 
the  maid,  with  her  candle  in  her  hand  and  her 
eyes  atiU  comfortably  red,  took  her  way  to  the 
door  of  the  drawing-room,  opened  it,  and  went 
two  steps  in'',  then  suddenly  stopped,  as  if  in 
great  surprise  at  seeing  Miss  Charlton  and  Dr. 
Western,  who  were  seated  on  the  sofa  at  a 
httle  distance.  '*  I  beg  pardon,  ma'am,"  she 
said,  **  I  thooght  yon  were  gone  to  bed,  and 
eaase  to  see  that  all  was  right  -,  but  I'm  really 
so  Snrried  that  I  don't  know  what  I'm  doing." 

'*  What  is  the  matter,  Windsor,"  said  Louisa, 
who,  while  the  maid  spoke,  had  full  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  the  tears  in  her  eyes  ;  **  You 
look  as  if  you  bad  been  crying." 

••  Oh !  nothing,  ma'am,"  replied  Mrs.  Wind- 
sor;  'Mt  is  only  that  my  mistress  has  given  me 
waniing." 

^  You,  Windsor!"  exclaimed  Louisa  in  a  tone 
of  great  surprise ;  *'  you  who  have  been  wi^  us 
so  long.    What  could  that  be  for  1" 

**Oh  t  ma'am,  it  is  not  for  me  to  say,"  replied 
tbe  housekeeper  in  a  humble  tone ;  **  I  dare 


say  I  was  wrong,  bnt  I  conld  not  bear  to  hear 
those  I  respect  spoken  ill  of,  and  I  answered 
my  mistress  when  I  ought  to  have  held  my 
tongue.  So  she  called  me  an  impudent  mkz, 
and  gave  me  warning." 

"  Oh !  I  dare  say  shell  think  better  of  it  to- 
morrow," replied  Louisa,  in  a  kindly  tone. 
"She's  angry  about  something  to-night;  she 
would  be  sorry  to  part  with  you,  I'm  sure." 

«« I  beg  pardon,  ma'am,"  answered  Mrs.  Wind- 
sor ;  **  but  I  cannot  stay  with  her.  I  may  be 
wrong  in  that  too ;  but,  after  what  she  said  of 
me  and  others,  it's  quite  impossible  ;'*  and,  put- 
ting her  handkerchief  to  her  eye,  Mrs.  Wind* 
sor,  with  another  low  courtesy,  withdrew  from 
the  roooL  And  so  all  that  was  settled  quite 
to  her  satisfactiop. 


CHAPTER  LVIII. 

It  must  not  be  denied  that  Mr.  Morton  had 
passed  a  very  unpleasant  day  and  night  before 
Lucy  Edmonds  opened  the  door  of  the  room  in 
which  he  was^Hinfined.  It  is  not  pleasant  to 
any  man  to  be  shut  up,  and  unable  to  get  out, 
whatever  be  the  nature  of  the  lock  which  is  put 
upon  his  door,  {t  may  be  steel  or  iron — ^it  may 
be  the  command  of  an  absolute  prince — it  may 
be  a  soldier  with  a  fixed  bayonet — it  may  be  the 
prescription  of  a  doctor — but  whatever  it  is,  it 
is  by  no  means  agreeable.  There  were  vari- 
ous aggravations,  also,  of  the  ordinary  unpleas- 
antness in  Mr.  Morton's  case ;  and,  for  the 
purpose  of  making  our  climax  perfect,  we  wiU 
begm  with  the  least  romantic  one  first.  Alas  ! 
even  heroes  mast  eat,  although,  according  to 
the  account  of  Taaso  and  Ariosto,  and  other 
great  poets,  it  is  not  necessary  for  heroines  to 
do  so ;  but  Mr.  Morton  Was  not  a  hero  in  the 
usual  acceptation  of  the  word.  When  neces- 
sary, he  could  go  without  his  dinner  as  well  as 
another  man,  but  he  had  a  great  objection' to 
do  anything  upon  compulsion,  and  to  fast  as 
much  as  aught  else.  That  day,  however,  and 
tl^  whole  of  that  night  he  was  forced  to  do  bo^ 
for  Alfred  Latimer,  with  his  usual  selfishness, 
forgot  that  any  body  must  eat  besides  himself; 
and  had  it  not  been  for  a  carafie  of  water  which 
stood  upon  the  washing-stand,  the  captive  would 
have  had  to  do  without  drinking,  also. 

Nevertheless,  though  all  this  was  very  disa- 
greeable, and  although  Morton  resolved  the 
very  next  morning  to  knock  out  a  panel  of  the 
door  with  tables,  or  chairs,  or  bedposts,  or  any- 
thing he  could  find,  even  at  the  risk  of  confirm- 
ing any  impression  of  bis  insanity  which  might 
have  been  given  to  the  people  of  the  house,  yet 
this  was  not  what  troubled  him  the  most.  He 
had  various  important  pieces  of  business  to 
transact ;  he  knew  that  his  presence,  his  signa- 
ture, or  his  directions  might  be  needed  at  any 
time,  in  regard  to  matters  that  would  bear 
no  delay ;  he  expected  every  day  and  every 
hour  to  receive  news  from  London  which  might 
require  instant  decision ;  and  he  did  not  at  all 
like  being  deprived  of  his  liberty  at  such  a 
moment.  But  there  was' another  circumstance 
still  more  unpleasant  to  him  :  he  thought  of  the 
feelings  of  Louisa  Charlton,  of  her  anxiety,  of 
her  apprehensions  regarding  him ;  he  summed 
up  in  imagination  all  that  he  himselfwould  have 
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ibit  if  she  had  so  suddenly  disappeared;  be 
added  one  half  more  for  the  difference  between 
the  acuteness  of  a  woman's  feelings  ^d  those 
of  a  man ;  and  thus  he  made  himself  as  uncom- 
fortable as  might  be  during  the  whole  of  the 
day  when  he  was  seized  and  the  night  that  fol- 
lowed. 

To  see  his  door  opened  at  all,  then,  was  a 
relief  to  him,  and  when  he  beheld  a  woman's 
face,  instead  of  that  of  Alfred  Latimer  and  his 
accomplices,  it  was  very  satisfactory ;  for  he 
had  determined  to  make  a  struggle  for  liberty  at 
all  risks ;  and  he  knew  that  the  event  might  be 
doubtful.  But  when  he  perceived  who  it  was, 
other  feelings  minsled  with  those  personal  ones 
which  first  crossed  his  mind,  and  all  the  inte- 
rest which  he  had  taken  in  the  poor  girPs  fate 
instantly  reviyed.  "  Lucy !"  he  exclaimed, 
"  Lucy  Edmonds !" 

But  Lucy  stayed  not  to  hear,  and  the  sudden 
glance  of  surprise  she  gave  him,  the  look  of  fear 
and  the  burning  glow  of  shame  that  followed, 
showed  him  at  once  that  whatever  was  Uie 
cause  of  her  coming,  she  had  been  utterly 
ignorant  of  his  being  there,  and  that  she  was 
both  terrified  and  distressed  to  see  him.  He 
paused  for  a  moment  to  consider  rather  what 
was  the  state  of  the  poor  girl's  mind  than  what 
his  own  conduct  should  be.  He  asked  himself 
whether  she  had  really  become  corrupt  in  heart, 
notwithstanding  all  that  Dr.  Western  had  told 
him  of  her  early  life,  or  whether  she  had  been 
made  the  victim,  as  he  had  suspected,  of  min- 
gled fraud  and  violence,  and  was  an  unwilling 
and  sorrowful  partaker  in  the  guilt  of  others, 
perhaps  from  weakness  in  herself  or  from  the 
power  of  oircumstances. 

The  deep  blush  with  which  she  had  seen  him 
answered  him,  at  least  on  one  point ;  /and,  walk- 
ing out  through  the  door  she  had  left  open,  he 
descended  uninterrupted  to  the  passage  below, 
and,  after  pausing  fof  a  moment  to  see  if  any 
one  would  appear,  he  entered  the  parlor,  where 
he  heard  somebody  move.  "  Are  you  the  mas- 
ter of  this  house  V*  he  demanded,  as  the  worthy 
gardener  stood  before  him,  not  knowing  very 
well  what  to  say  or  do. 

"  Yes,  sir,"  replied  the  gardener ;  "  that  is  to 
say,  I  am  the  landlord — not  exactly  the  master, 
for  I  let  part  of  it." 

"  You  must  be  aware,  sir,"  said  Morton,  in 
a  calm,  grave  tone,  **  that  a  very  shameful  and 
criminal  act  has  been  committed  in  bringing 
me  hither.  But  I  do  not  v^ish  to  speak  upon 
that  subject  at  present,  as  I  shall  take  what 
measures  I  think  fit  hereafter  in  regard  to  the 
chief  perpetrators  of  that  act." 

"  Lord,  sir,  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  it,'*  re- 
plied the  gardener ;  "  I  let  my  lodgings,  and 
know  little  or  nothing  about  what  takes  place 
in  them.    I'm  sure  it's  no  fault  of  mine." 

•*  Perhaps  not,"  replied  Morton ;  "  but,  as  I 
said  before,  on  that  subject  I  do  not  intend  to 
speak  just  now.  Is  Mr.  Latimer  in  your  house 
at  present  1" 

"  No,  sir,"  replied  the  gardener,  in  a  respect- 
ful manner ;  for  there  was  something  in  Mor- 
ton's tone  so  gentlemanly,  and  yet  so  command- 
ing, that  he  felt  at  once  that  he  had  to  do  with 
a  very  superior  person  to  his  lodger.  "  No,  sir, 
he  has  gone  out  for  the  whole  day." 

"  And,  pray,"  demanded  Morton,  "  in  what 


relation  does  that  young  person  who  has  just 
gone  out  stand  towards  himi" 

'*  Dear  me,  sir,  that  is  an  awkward  qnaetioo," 
said  the  landlord ;  "  I  never  asked  them  any 
questions,  not  I." 

**  I  should  be  obliged  to  you,"  said  Morton, 
fully  convinced  that  the  man  knew  more,  if  he 
chose  to  acknowledge  it,  <*  to  give  me  an  ex- 
plicit rei^y  to  my  question.  You  will  not  tnjore 
yourself  by  so  doing,  but,  on  the  contrary,  per- 
haps benefit  yourself  I  take  some  interest  in 
the  young  person  who  just  now  opened  the  door 
ofthe  room  where  I  was  detained.  Her  £itber 
is  a  very  faithful  servant  of  mine,  and  an  excel- 
lent man.  I  believe  she  is  well-disposed  her- 
self, and  I  am  afiraid  she  has  been  ill-ased  by 
Mr.  Latimer.  Now,  my  only  object  in  the  ques- 
tions I  ask  is  to  know  her  real  situation,  in  order 
to  make  him  do  what  is  right  by  her,  if  possible, 
and  if  not,  to  restore  her  to  her  father." 

"  Oh,  if  that's  all,"  exclaimed  the  landknd, 
"  I  can  make  yon  quite  easy  about  that.  They 
are  to  be  married  to-morrow  at  a  quarter  past 
nine.  The  banns  will  be  published  to-day  for  the 
third  time,  and  I  am  to  go  with  her  to  the  chnrefa 
to-morrow  to  give  her  away.  Mr.  Latimer, 
when  he  went,  left  a  note  for  the  parson,  ap> 
pointing  the  time,  and  I  dare  say  the  young 
^ady  has  gone  to  give  it  to  him  now."  . 

Morton  mused  for  a  moment  or  two»  and  then 
inquired  '*  Do  you  really  think  that  Mr.  Latuner 
intends  to  fulfill  this  encngement  1" 

"  What,  marry  her  1  Oh  dear,  yes,  sir,  I  am 
quite  sure  of  that,"  was  the  gardener's  reply. 
"  Why  he  need  not  have  had  the  banns  called 
if  he  didn't ;  and  why  should  he  leave  the  note, 
and  make  her  ask  me  to  go  with  her  t  Besides, 
bless  you,  sir,  he's  very  fond  ofher,  thoogh  he 
does  worry  her  now  and  then ;  and  I'm  sure 
she*s  as  nice  a  young  lady  as  ever  I  see.*' 

<- 1  trust  it  is  as  you  say,"  repUed  Morton ; 
'*  but  nevertheless  I  shall  take  means  to  ascer- 
tain the  facts,  that  if  he  do  not  fulfill  his  prom- 
ise, measures  may  be  taken  both  to  punish  bim 
and  to  protect  her.  It  may  be  as  well,"  be 
contmued,  **  when  she  returns  not  to  teU  her 
that  we  have  had  any  conversation  upon  this 
subject ;  nor  to  say  any  thing  about  it  to  Mr. 
Latimer  either.  I  will  take  what  means  I  think 
fit,  and  act  as  I  may  find  necessary.  My  hat,  I 
think,  is  in  the  room  up-stairs :  be  so  good  as 
to  bring  it  to  me." 

The  gardener  obeyed  with  great  alacrity, 
brushing  the  fine  new  beaver  with  his  arm  ^ 
he  brought  it  down,  and  taking  nare  to  look 
into  the  hat  to  see  if  he  could  find  any  indica- 
tion of  the  owner's  name,  style,  or  title.  He 
discovered  nothing,  however,  for  Mr.  Morton 
was  not  one  of  that  class  of  men  who  write 
their  names  in  their  hats,  and  all  he  oould  cea- 
clude  was  that  the  gentleman  was  a  gentlemaa* 
and  quite  as  sane  as  himself 

"You  will  remember  what  I  have  told  yon.*' 
said  Morton,  covering  his  head,  when  the  land- 
lord came  down,  "  and  not  speak  about  oar 
conversation  to  any  one.  I  shall  probacy  ^^ 
main  here  till  after  the  hour  appointed  for  the 
marriage  to-morrow,  and  you  shall  hear  from 
me  again  according  to  your  conduct." 

Thus  saying,  he  walked  out,  passed  throufh 
the  garden,  and  entered  the  lane.  There  be 
paused  for  an  instant,  not  very  well  knowing 
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iriiicii  way  to  turn,  for  the  walls  on  each  aide 
of  the  lane  were  high,  and  it  was  not  till  he  had 
taken  some  twenty  or  thirty  steps  rather  away 
from  the  town  than  towards  it,  that,  on  looking 
roond  at  the  sound  of  some  voices,  he  perceived 
over  one  of  the  garden  gates  the  weather- 
cock and  part  of  the  steeple  of  a  church  in  the 
opposite  direction,  and,  turning  back,  he  walked 
u  a  qnick  pace  up  the  lane  again,  when  sud- 
denly, at  the  turning  near  which  the  post-boy 
•  and  the  gardener  had  held  their  conference  on 
tke  morning  before,  he  perceived  a  body  of  four 
•er  five  men  advancing  towards  him.  At  the 
head  of  the  party  was  a  gentleman  with  a  low- 
crowned  hat,  a  pig-tail,  and  a  pair  of  specta- 
cles ;  and  a  large  and  ponderous  body,  with  the 
capacious  stomach  covered  with  a  very  clean 
white  waistcoat,  carried  on  by  a  pair  of  dimin- 
utive legs,  enveloped  in  drab  breeches  and  gray 
worsted  stockings.  There  was  no  mistaking 
Kr.  Quatterly.  Once  seen  he  was  known  for 
ever,  and  it  needed  a  telescope  of  no  great 
power  to  identify  him  at  several  miles'  distance. 
Morton*s  face  became  certainly  very  joyful 
at  the  sight,  and  he  walked  straight  up  to  his 
okl  firiend,  who  did  not  recognize  him,  however, 
till  be  was  within  twenty  yards.  But  as  soon 
as  he  did,  Mr.  Quatterly,  on  the  impulse  of  the 
moment,  took  off  his  hat,  exposing  his  shining 
bald  crown  to  the  full  light  of  the  sun,  and 
waved  it  over  his  head,  exclaiming  aloud,  and 
totally  forgetting  that  it  was  Sunday — *'  Hur- 
nh  !  hurrah !  hurrah !  Here's  little  bo-peep, 
who  went  ^  sleep — my  dear  sir,  how  do  you 
do  ?  I  declare  that  though,  in  regard  to  the  poor 
man  of  Tobago,  you  may 

*  Imsfine  his  bliu 
When  the  doctor  said  this : 
To  a  roait  leg  of  mutton  yoa  may  go.* 

you  cannot  imagine  my  bliss  at  seeing  you  a 
hee  man,  delivered  from  the  power  of  the 
enemy.  Why,  we  heard  that  you  had  been 
arrested — detained  in  prison  without  bail,  and 
treated  with  all  the  rigor  of  the  law — without 
tji'/a,,  a  eapuu,  or  any  other  writ,  injunction 
or  prescript  whatsoever ;  and  here  am  I,  with 
this  worthy  magistrate,  two  constables,  and  an 
assistant,  ready  to  deliver  you,  should  it  be 
necessary,  "by  ktbeoi  corpus  V 

^A  thousand  thanks,  my  dear  sir,*'  replied 
Morton  ;  **  but  luckily  no  such  measures  will 
be  necessary  now.  I  am  at  liberty,  as  you  see ; 
and,  although  undoubtedly  a  most  gross  and 
soandalons  outrage  has  been  committed,  yet 
some  consideration  may  be  necessary  before 
we  proceed  to  punish  the  offenders." 

**  One  of  them  I  will  certainly  punish,"  said 
Mr.  Quatterly,  "though  not  ^r  this  offence, 
my  dear  sir.  I  mean  a  certain  Captain  Tank- 
erville,  for  I  am  determined  that  wild  beast 
shall  not  go  about  the  world  any  longer,  and  I 
wiii  not  quit  this  town  tiU  I  have  found  him. 
I've  got  a  string  round  his  leg  that  he  does  not 
knorw  of,  and  he  shan't  go  far.^  As  to  the  rest 
of  the  gemry,  you  can  do  as  you  think  fit.  I 
meddle  with  no  man's  charities,  however  ah- 
sard  they  may  be.  But  now  I  think  we  had 
better  adjourn  to  the  inn,  and  discuss  the  mat- 
ter ;  but  first  let  roe  make  you  acquainted  with 
11^  worshipful  J.  P." — and  he  introduced  Mor- 
ton in  form  to  the  magistrate  who  accompa- 
\  him,  and  who  finding  Othello's  occupation 
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gone,  now  that  the  prisoner  was  at  liberty, 
took  his  leave  with  his  satellites  as  they  paaoed 
the  comer  of  his  own  street,  leaving  Mr.  Mor- 
ton itnd  Mr.  Quatterly  to  go  on  to  the  inn. 

Morton's  first  anxiety  was  in  regard  to  Louisa, 
but  it  was  not  till  the  worthy  solicitor  had  rung 
for  breakfhst,  and  had  ordered  coffee,  broUed 
ham,  eggs,  and  toast,  made  sundry  observations 
upon  the  unshaved  state  of  his  young  friend'% 
chin,  and  begun  and  broken  off  his  story  half  a 
dozen  times,  that  Morton  discovered  that  he, 
Mir.  Quatterly,  having  visited  Mallington  on  the 
preceding  night,  could  give  him  informatioil 
upon  the  subject  nearest  his  heart.  As  soon  as 
he  was  aware  of  the  fact,  however,  he  himself 
broke  through  the  thread  of  the  worthy  solici- 
tor's ^narrative  to  inquire  whether  he  had  been 
to  Mrs.  Charlton's  and  seen  Louisft. 

*'  No,  my  dear  sir,  no,"  repUed  Mr.  Quatterly ; 
*<but  I  did  better  than  present  the  fair  lady 
with  the  person  of  an  old  lawyer.  I  sent  her 
an  old  doctor  of  divinity,  for  which  I  trust  she 
is  truly  grateful.  Set  your  mind  at  rest — set 
your  mind  at  rest.  Dr.  Western  went  up  to 
her  immediately,  to  tell  her  you  were  quite 
safe,  and  I  came  over  here  to  insure  that  the 
tale  was  true.  She  was  in  a  sad  quandary  aU 
day,  I  understand — and  dreaming,  I  have  no 
doubt,  of  nothing  but  throats  cut,  and  gaping 
wounds,  together  with  all  the  sundry  associa- 
tions o5  bludgeons,  and  pistols,  and  razors,  and 
crow-bars;  but  the  worthy  doctor,  doubtless, 
afforded  her  pleasanter  visions  for  the  night, 
and  he  will  be  over  here  himself  in  an  hour^r 
two,  to  co-operate  with  me  in  your  liberationr. 
I  daro  say  he  looks  forward  to  somewhat  too 
much  work  for  the  Sabbath  ;  but  like  the  friend 
of  the  celebrated  Mrs.  Hubbard,  when  she  found 
the  cupboard  bare,  *  the  poor  dog  will  get  none' 
— and  now  to  other  things." 

Mr.  Quatterly  then  proceeded  to  entertain  Mr. 
Morton  with  a  variety  of  details,  reffarding  bo^h 
the  affairs  of  that  gentleman  himself;  those  of  his 
unfortunate  clerk,  Mr.  Wilkins,  and  those  of  Cap- 
tain Tankerville ;  and  he  ended,  as  breakfast 
was  brought  in,  by  expressing  a  hope  that  Morton 
had  not  l^en  put  to  inconvenience  by  want  of 
the  sum  which  Wilkins  had  carried  off,  and 
which  had,  in  fact,  been  destined  for  his  use. 
**  As  soon  as  I  could  make  arrangements  for 
trapping  the  fellow,"  he  continued,  **  I  set  off 
post  myself,  with  money  in  my  pocket-book, 
deviating  a  little  from  my  way  to  this  town, 
information  having  reached  me  that  my  scamp 
had  been  seen  at  a  village,  about  five  miles  off 
on  the  London  road.  He  was  gone,  however, 
before  I  arrived,  and  I  went  on  to  Mallington  at 
once ;  not,  indeed,  that  it  was  absolutely  ne- 
cessary I  should  in  person  carry  you  the  money ; 
but  I  had  other  news  to  tell  you,  and  good  news 
too — I  have  every  reason  to  believe,  my  dear 
sir,  that  the  whole  of  our  important  affair  is 
settled.  I  have  done  it,  I  think,  by  a  coup  de 
mailre.** 

•*  Indeed !"  exclaimed  Morton.  "  How  might 
that  be,  my  dear  sir  1  I  know  that  you  are  very 
skillful  in  diplomacy,  and  learned  in  the  law ; 
but  I  did  not  expect  that  we  should  terminate 
this  affair  for  three  or  four  months  to  come, 
especially  as  we  are  in  the  long  vacation." 

"It  was  by  no  stroke  of  diplomacy,"  re- 
plied Mr.  Quatterly,  **  nor  by  viy  legal  process. 
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On  the  contrary,  it  was  by  a  proceeding  quite 
out  of  all  rule,  and  contrary  to  every  etiquette. 
I  begged  a  conference  with  our  opponents,  but 
aeetned  particularly  unwilling  that  your  worthy 
cousin  should  be  present,  he  being  a  principal, 
and  you  not  being  on  the  spot.  In  this  I  cal- 
culated on  the  natural  obstinacy  of  the  human 
beast,  and  I  was  successful,  for  he  insisted 
upon  being  at  the  meeting  himself,  saying,  that 
you  might  come  up  if  you  liked  it.  Well,  I 
JBubmitted  with  an  ill  grace.  I,  upon  your  part, 
BOIe  and  alone ;  he,  accompanied  by  bis  soli- 
citors, Messrs.  Clearwink  and  Writharo,  and  by 
their  Junior,  Mr.  Dasherbald.  .  Had  a  clerk  at 
my  back,  it  is  true,  and  an  enormous  blue  bag. 
When  there,  I  immediately  addressed  my  legal 
brethren,  pointing  out  my  objection  to  princi- 
pals being  present;  that  was  to  throw  the 
breach  of  all  etiquette  upon  them ;  but  they 
atoutly  maintained  your  cousin^s  right  to  bear 
all  that  was  said ;  so  then  I  immediately  pro- 
ceeded to  business.  I  told  them  that  my  sole 
object  was  to  save  him  needless  litigation  and 
expense,  as  I  knew  that  his  fortune  would  ill 
bear  it,  while  yourp,  though  too  ample  to  be 
aflected  by  any  costs,  would  be  quite  as  well 
without  them.  Thereupon  the  cousin  said  that 
be  was  well  aware  you  was  a  rich  man,  but 
that  was  no  reason  why  you  should  deprive 
him  of  his  rights,  and  that  he  would  rather 
plead  m  forma  pauperis  than  give  them  up.  I 
replied,  that  it  was  especially  to  show  bis  learn- 
ed advisers,  that  he  had  no  rights  at  all  that  I 
bad  requested  the  conference.  Our  case  was 
80  clear,  I  said,  that  I  had  come  to  make  what 
the  French  lawyers  call  a  communication  des 
pieces,  which  would  satisfy  them  that  they  had 
no  case  to  carry  into  court.  When  they  heard 
this,  my  fraternity  would  have  given  two  or 
three  fingers  to  get  their  principal  out  of  the 
way  ;  hut  that  was  not  to  be  done,  and,  with- 
out giving  them  more  time  than  enough,  J  pro- 
duced an  abstract  of  your  title,  comprising  a 
list  of  all  documents  and  proofs  in  our  posses- 
sion ;  and  I  could  see  our  friend's  countenance 
fall  most  sadly,  as  be  heard  me  make  out  my 
case,  step  by  step,  leaving  him  not  a  leg  to 
stand  upon.  Mr.  Dasherbald  was  in  a  high 
state  of  irritation,  protested  against  the  irregu- 
larity of  the  whole  proceeding,  and  appealed 
to  my  sense  of  professional  etiquette,  for  he 
had  an  unpleasant  foresight  of  losing  the  fees 
on  sundry  briefs,  if  the  suit  was  nipped  in  the 
bud.  I  would  neither  be  stopped  nor  squabble, 
but  went  on  to  the  end,  and  then  cited  to  my 
gentlemen  two  or  three  instances  of  their  own 
irregularity,  pointing  out,  moreo'*er,  that  having 
consented  to  the  conference,  and  insisted  upon 
a  principal  being  present,  their  demurrer  came 
too  late.  My  effect  was  produced,  however. 
Though  very  unwilling  to  admit  it,  even  to 
himseif,  your  opponent  saw  that  his  case  was 
hopeless;  and  the  only  question  in  his  mind 
that  I  could  see  was,  whether,  out  of  spite,  he 
should  fight  out  a  lost  battle,  and  die  in  the 
field— if  not  in  person,  at  least  in  fortune— or 
whether  he  should^ beat  a  retreat  with  what  he 
had  got  left.  Even  the  lawyers  were  a  little 
staggered,  for  I  had  taken  care  to  let  them 
know  that  the  sinews  of  war,  on  the  part  of  the 
adversary,  were  less  than  they  even  themselves 
supposed;  so  that  if  their  bill  went  beyond 


a  couple  of  thousand  poonds,  they  were  veiy^ 
likely  to  be  minus  the  balance  of  account.  I 
then  said  that,  having  shown  them  how  the 
gentleman  stood,  it  was  for  them  to  give 
him  their  best  advice  as  to  proceeding  with  a 
hopeless  case,  which,  doubtless,  they  would 
not  recommend.  Mr.  Dasherbald  declared  that 
he  did  not  see  the  case  was  hopeless  at  an, 
and  was  proceeding  in  the  same  strain,  wh^ 
Clearwink  pulled  him  by  the  sleeve,  and  said 
it  might  be  better  for  them  to  confer  apart.  He 
then,  having  first  whispered  a  word  to  Writhaov 
retired  with  Dasherbald  and  Mr.  Wilmot  int» 
another  room ;  and  Writham,  setting  hia  head 
on  one  side,  with  the  insinuating  Look  of  a  grey- 
hound bitch,  told  me,  in  the  gentlest  tone  pos- 
sible, that  he  feared  the  greatest  difficulty  woold 
be  about  their  costs.  I  said,  in  reply,  that  them 
would  be  great  difficulty,  I  did  not  doubt,  in 
getting  them  from  Mr.  Wilmot.  He  shrugged 
his  shoulders,  asked  who  they  could  look  to,  if 
not  tq  him;  and  added  that,  under  circoia- 
stances,  he  thought  they  must  plead,  to  gifa 
a  chance  for  the  said  costs.  Thereupon,  in 
the  good  plain  vernacular,  I  asked  him  if  be 
would  have  theo^  now,  or  wait  till  he  could  gel 
them.  He  winked  his  eye,  and  said  he  did  not 
know  whether  he  rightly  comprehended  me. 
I  replied  that  you  were  a  man  who  did  not  like 
trouble— hated  lawsuits  and  lawyers,  with  a 
few  brilliant  exceptions— could  easily  calculate 
what  the  expenses  of  the  case  would  be,  if  car- 
ried into  court — knew  perfectly  well  that  no 
person  in  England  can  either  get  bis  rights,  or 
keep  them  without  pajring  for  (hem-^od,  there- 
fore. Would,  in  all  probability,  be  ready  to  make 
a  sacrifice,  rather  than  have  all  the  annoyance 
of  courts  of  chancery  and  houses  of  peers.  After 
this  the  matter  was  all  plain  sailing:  their  bill 
was  to  be  discharged  by  you,  if  satisfaoiory  to 
me;  and  if  not,  referred  to  arbitration,  kt 
Writham  would  not  consent  to  have  it  taxed, 
and,  leaving  me  alone,  he  joined  his  partner 
and  the  rest  very  soon,  bringing  them  back  into 
the  ring,  but  evidently  with  no  intention  of 
showing  fight.  To  save  their  credit,  some 
time  for  consideration  was  demanded,  1  handed 
them  over  the  list  of  documents,  and  they  are 
to  let  me  have  a  definite  answer  as  speedily 
as  possible.  It  had  not  arrived  when  1  set  out 
afler  Wilkinsj  and  I  ordered  it  to  follow  me  to 
Mallington  without  delay. 

**  And,  pray,  what  is  become  of  this  clerk  of 
yours  1"  asked  Mr.  Morton.  "You  say  you 
caught  him  at  Mallington,  and  that  he  seemed 
very  penitent.    What  have  you  done  with  himl** 

"Set  him  free  upon  parole,"  replied  Mr. 
Quatterly.  "  Ah.  I  see  you  think  it  very  extra- 
ordinary ;  but  recollect,  my  dear  friernl,  I  never 
do  anything  like  any  other  man,  and  such  a 
course  has  this  grea^  advantage,  that  nobody 
ever  knows  where  to  have  me.  But  this  fellow 
has  promised  to  ferret  out  for  me  our  worthy 
friend,  Captain  Tankerville,  who  has  squeend 
him  like  a  sponge  under  the  grasp  of  his  own 
fears.  And  now  let  us  sit  down  to  breakfast, 
afler  which  you  shall  shave  yourself,  and  we 
will  go  to  church." 

Morton  very  willingly  agreed  to  the  proposal 
in  all  its  terms,  though  undoubtedly  had  he 
done  what  inclination  prompted  he  would  bave 
set  ofiffor  Mallington  at  onee ;  but  he  was  on* 
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cf  those  men  who  do  tio(  do  always  what  incli- 
sation  prompts,  and  now  that  he  knew  Louisa's 
^ind  had  been  relieved  in  regard  to  his  fate»  he 
thought  it  in  some  sort  a  duty  to  wait  ibr  Dr. 
Westem*s  arrival  in  order  to  consult  with  him 
as  to  Lucy  Edmonds.  This  he  accordingly  re- 
•olfed  to  do,  but  time  passed,  and  Dr  Western 
did  not  appear.  The  young  gentleman  and  his 
solicitor  breakfasted,  went  to  church,  returned, 
md  waited  till  past  five  o'clock  before  the 
worthy  elergyman  reached  the  town. 

Their  time,  indeed,  was  not  wholly  unoccu- 
pied, for  when  they  came  back  from  the  morning 
service,  they  found  Mr.  Wilkins  waiting  for  them, 
with  the  information  that  our  highly-respected 
frieod.  Captain  Tankerville,  was  at  the  iun 
somewhat  farther  down  the  street,  and  that  he 
had  received  one  or  two  communications  from 
a  young  man  who  came  and  went  frequently  be- 
tween the  pUce  of  his  temporary  domicile  and 
a  cottage  just  out  of  the  town,  which  Morton 
and  Mr.  Quitterly  i«Mtantlv  concluded  must  be 
that  where  the  former  had  been  detameu.  Mr. 
Qiiatterly*s  measures  were  immediately  taken 
with  his  osual  decision  and  rapidity.  A  magis- 
trate was  visited,  information  on  oath  filed 
against  the  worthy  captain^not  as  an  accessory 
aSer  the  fact  to  Mr.  Wilkins'  robbery,  not  as 
an  acoessmy  before  the  fact  to  Mr.  Morton's 
abdaction,  but  as  a  principal  in  having  afilxed 
other  people's  names  to  certain  documenta, 
greatly  to  his  benefit  and  their  loss.  A  warrant 
waa  at  once  made  out,  and  Captain  Tankerville 
was  conveyed  from  a  pmt  oi  sherry  and  a  mut- 
ton chop,  which  he  considered  no  iMid  luncheon, 
to  the  town  jail,  which  he  looked  upon  as  an 
MifiTerent  lodging.  , 

At  length,  however.  Dr.  Western  appeared, 
and  great  was  his  satisfaction  in  every  respect 
lo  find  his  young  friend  at  liberty  without  any 
of  the  steps  which  had  been  anticipated.  After 
baring  satisfied  him  in  regard  to  Iiouisa,  he 
listeoed  with  deep  interest  to  all  that  Morton 
bad  to  say  regarding  Lucy  Edmonds,  and  agreed 
to  wait  and  fe  present  himself  in  church  next 
momiof  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  the  mar- 
riage between  her  and  Alfred  Latimer  did  or 
did  not  take  place.  Mr.  Quatterly  determined 
to  remain  also  to  look  aAer  his  sheep-fold,  as 
he  termed  the  prison  where  Captain  Tankerville 
waa  confined ;  bot  Morton  resolved  to  see  her 
he  loved  as  early  as  possible  on  the  following 
morning,  and,  consequently,  aHer  having  par- 
taken of  dinner  with  his  two  friends,  he  set  out 
once  more  in  a  post-chaise  to  Mallington  to- 
wards half-past  seven  o'clock,  calculating  upon 
reaching  that  place  by  ten.  But  human  calcu- 
lations are  all  in  vain.  The  chaise,  having  had 
more  traveling  than  it  approved  of,  broke  down 
about  seven  miles  from  Mallington,  and  Morton 
had  to  sleep  at  a  small  public-bouse  in  the  first 
village  he  conld  meet  with,  after  walking  some 
miles  on  foot ;  he  did  not  even  reach  this  shel- 
ter tm  it  was  past  eleven  o'clock,  and  conse- 
qoeotly  judged  it  much  too  late  to  go  on  and 
preaent  hiouelf  at  Mallington  House. 


CHAPTER  LIX. 

Vim  most  now  torn  for  a  while  to  Mallington 
flooaai  and  to  OM  whom  wa  have  ntglected 


somewhat  sadly  of  late,  although,  to  say  the 
truth,  there  is  no  person  on  the  scene  in  whom 
we  take  a  deeper  interest ;  but,  as  in  nature, 
so  in  a  tale,  true  or  false,  if  nature  be  its  guide, 
the  inferior,  the  less  interesting,  the  more  inslg-  * 
nificant,  and  the  more  unworthy  characters, 
work  out  the  fate  of  the  higher  and  the  nobler ; 
and,  by  tortuous,  minute,  and  often  despicable 
means,  produce  great  and  important  results, 
afl^ecting  persons  and  events  apparently  far  be- 
yond their  reach  and  scope.  Thus  the  coral 
insects,  with  their  minute  architecture,  raise  up» 
from  the  bottom  of  the  deep  Pacific  Sea,  wbrne 
clusters  of  islands,  speedily  inhabited  by  human 
beings,  amongst  whom,  at  no  distant  date,  civ- 
ilixation  is  destined  to  flourish,  and  the  crowning 
gift  to  be  added — the  knowledge  of  God,  and 
the  faith  in  the  Savior.  The  whole  human  fam- 
ily is  in  fact  so  linked  toffether  that  no  one  can 
tell  how  the  actions  of  the  lowest  or  the  most 
remote  can  aflect  those  high  in  station  or  distant 
by  space,  and  as  the  great  machine  runs  more 
smootbly  on  small  castors  than  on  great  wheels, 
I  have  thought  fit  to  dwell  a  great  desi  upoa 
minor  things,  which,  nevertheless,  were  not 
without  their  ultimate  importance. 

Yet  Louisa  Charlton — sweet  Louisa  Charlton 
— I  return  to  her  with  pleasure,  and  could  pause 
long  without  unwillingness,  either  to  paint  her 
on  that  eventful  Saturday  morning ;  first,  as 
sbe  sat  and  watched  eagerly  for  Morton's  return 
with  her  soft  and  beautiful  ^yes  often  directed 
towards  the  common  from  the  windows  of  the 
drawing-room,  and,  with  a  graceful  start,  lis- 
tened to  any  accidental  sound  below  in  hopes 
that  it  denoted  bis  arrival ;  or  when  his  long 
absence  caused  serious  alarm  in  the  whole  fam- 
ily, to  depict  the  struggle  in  her  mind,  the  an- 
guish, the  anxiety,  sbe  felt,  often  corrected  and 
subdued  by  the  trust  in  God,  and  the  chastening 
powers  of  religion.  I  could  dwell  upon  all  (he 
painful  emotions  of  her  heart,  all  the  dreadful 
images  that  terror  suggested,  all  the  dull  and 
heavy  vacancy  that  the  very  thought  of  losing 
biro  whom  only  she  loved  produced  in  her  bosom. 
I  could  willingly  tell,  too,  how  she  strove  for 
calmness,  how  she  succeeded  in  suppressing 
any  vehement  expression  of  sorrow  and  alarm, 
and  how  she  suggested  various  means  that 
others  had  not  thought  of  for  discovering  Mor- 
ton's fate. 

But  pictures  of  this  kind  are  not  always 
pleasant  to  the  reader,  and  it  may  be  oaly  ne- 
cessary to  state  that  towards  evening,  I^ouisa'a 
grief  and  anxiety  were  considerably  aggravated 
by  the  demeanor  of  her  step-mother.  Mrs. 
Charlton  herself  was  both  extremely  apprehen- 
sive and  considerably  annoyed  at  the  unexplained 
absence  of  Mr.  Morton.  She  felt  really  alarmed 
lest  any  serious  evil  should  have  befallen  him— 
not  in  the  slightest  degree  upon  his  account,  but 
entirely  up<»n  her  own.  He  was  one  of  the 
materials  which  she  had  used  in  constructing 
and  bringing  to  perfection  a  scheme  which  she 
had  long  nourished  ;  and  the  porcelain  manu- 
facturer could  not  be  more  provoked — indeed, 
not  half  so  much  so,  at  seeing  a  cup  or  vase 
which  he  had  painted  with  the  greatest  delicacy 
crack  lo  pieces  in  the  firing,  thSn  Mrs.  Charlton 
was  at  the  bare  idea  of  Morton  getting  himself 
murdered  at  the  very  moment  when  sbe  intended 
to  make  ubo  of  him.    He  might  have  beea 
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hanged,  shot,  or  had  his  throat  cut  without  call- 
ing forth  anything  whatsoever  from  Mrs.  Charl- 
ton but  the  simple  exclamation  of  **  Dear  me, 
how  unfortunate !"  had  it  not  been  that  she  had 
determined  on  that  very  Saturday  to  bring  mat- 
ters to  a  crisis,  and,  Mr.  Morton  being  abstracted 
from  the  sum  total  of  events  that  she  had 
counted  upon,  her  whole  calculations  were 
thrown  out.  Nor  was  there  any  possibility  of 
'arranging  and  executing  a  new  scheme  within 
any  reasonable  time ;  and,  besides  the  ruins  of 
the  old  one  were,  like  most  other  ruins,  likely 
to  present  a  great  obstruotion  to  any  other 
scheme  at  all.  Louisa,  she  saw,  was  evidently 
in  love  with  Morton,  and  she  knew  too  well 
/that  she  was  not  a  person  easily  to  love  again. 
Besides,  where  could  she  hope  for  such  facili- 
ties !  One  of  Louisa's  guardians  had  been  the 
very  person  to  introduce  the  two  young  people 
to  each  other,  and  his  co-executor  and  fellow- 
guardian,  except  in  matters  of  accounts,  was 
entirely  ruled  by  Dr.  Western ;  so  that  every 
difficulty  had  been  smoothed  down,  and  Mrs. 
Charlton  had  anticipated  nothing  but  a  gentle 
acquiescence  in  her  wishes,  as  soon  as  they 
were  delicately  propounded  to  Mr.  Morton,  in 
conjunction  with  the  information  that  his  mar- 
riage with  Louisa  entirely  depended  upon  her 
good  will  and  pleasure.  All  these  gay  dreams, 
however,  were  scattered  and  tossed  about  by 
the  disappearance  of  Mr.  Morton,  and  the  fair 
lady  of  Mallington  House  worked  herself  into  a 
high  &tatc  of  irritation  before  dinner  was  set 
upon  tbe  table.  Louisa's  external  calmness, 
too,  served  but  to  aggravate  such  feelings,  and 
she  took  tbe  very  first  opportunity  in  the  course 
of  the  evening  of  venting  her  anger  upon  her 
unoffending  step-daughter.  Whatever  Louisa 
had  replied  would  not  have  made  any  difference 
m  Mrs.  Charlton's  conduct,  for  she  was  deter- 
mined that  the  young  lady  should  be  resolved 
to  offend  her,  and  she  was  (5fiended  accordingly. 
Having  worked  herself  up  into  a  high  and 
'  mighty  passion,  she  proclaimed  a  headache,  and 
retired  to  her  own  dressing-room,  where  the 
scene  took  place  with  Mrs.  Windsor,  which  we 
have  already  depicted. 

In  the  meantime  Louisa  turned  over  in  her 
own  mind  all  that  she  had  said,  and  examined 
it  strictly,  but  fonnd  that  not  one  word  had 
been  uttered  by  her  which  could  reasonably 
call  forth  anger.  Then,  with  a  conscience  void 
of  offence,  she  cast  the  subject  from  her  mind, 
and  turned  her  thoughts  to  the  still  more  pain- 
ful and  serious  subject  of  contemplation  afforded 
by  Morton's  continued  absence.  In  solitude 
and  silence — with  no  one  to  comfort,  with 
nothing  to  re-assure,  with  no  object  to  divert 
her  attention — the  fceUngs  of  her  heart  had 
nearly  overpowered  her.  The  tears  did  rise 
into  her  eyes ;  a  drop  or  two  had  flowed  over, 
and  rested  on  her  soft  cheek,  and  she  was 
struggling  to  keep  the  flood  from  pouring  down, 
when  the  servant  announced  Dr.  Western,  and 
Louisa  started  up  with  hope  and  terror,  which 
always  walk  hand  in  hand  through  the  dim 
vale  of  uncertainty.  The  expression  of  the 
good  rector's  face,  however,  at  once  relieved 
her.  There  was  a  bright  and  joyful  smile 
upon  it,  such  as  she  knew  his  kind  heart 
could  not  give,  unless  the  tidings  he  bore 
were  happy.    She  saw  that  he  was  the  mes- 


senger of  peace,  and  his  first  words  proved  it 
likewise. 

"I  have  got  good  news,  my  love,"  he  said; 
"  and  I  am  glad  to  find  you  alone,  for  they  tn 
for  your  ear  only.  Morton  is  quite  well,  lod 
safe ;"  and  he  went  on  to  tell  her  all  that  he 
thought  necessary,  remembering,  however,  tki 
good  solicitor's  caution,  and  not  saying  mon 
than  was  required  to  set  her  heart  at  rest. 

Louisa  was  easily  satisfied.  We  must  not 
say  that  she  was  not  anxious  to  hear  all  tin 
circumstances — that  she  had  no  curiosity— tbit 
she  did  not  ask  some  questions — for,  of  cooru, 
the  subject  was  an  interesting  one  to  her,  bat 
still  she  knew  Dr.  Western  so  well  that  shewn 
sure  that  nothing  on  earth  would  induce  him  If 
give  her  hopes  of  .Morton's  safety,  unless  he  mi 
safe,  or  to  conceal  the  facts  from  her  without 
necessity.  Ho  told  her,  too,  where  her  bver 
was,  and  mentioned  his  own  intention  of  gomf 
over  the  following  day  ;  but  the  rest  of  their 
conversation  would  not  be  very  interestiof  if 
detailed  here,  being  soon  afler  interruptedly 
the  entrance  of  Mrs.  Windsor,  and  tumiifr 
afler  she  retired  again,  upon  the  character  aiii 
conduct  of  that  good  lady  herself. 

"  She's  an  old,  and,  I  believe,  a  faithfU 
servant  of  your  family,"  said  Dr.  Western,  afltf 
some  discussion  of  the  circumstances,  "tirf 
unless  you  find  that  she  has  been  really  insoieot. 
to  Mrs.  Charlton,  I  can  sec  no  reason,  my  deif 
child,  why  you  should  not  take  her  into  yoor 
family  when  you  have  a  house  of  your  own— 
that  is  to  say,  if  you  desire  it.  But  yoa  had 
better  inquire  into  the  circumstances  fully  be- 
fore you  decide." 

I^ouisa  mused,  for  she  was  not  quite  certiin 
of  Mrs.  Windsor,  and,  after  remaining  a  short 
time  longer,  Dr.  Western  took  his  leave,  in^ 
departed. 

The  next  day  passed.  Louisa  was  cheeifcl 
from  renewed  hope ;  Mrs.  Charlton  was  ii  >' 
languid  and  somewhat  dolorous  mood.  She  ley 
upon  her  sofa  in  her  dressing-room  the  whole 
morning,  in  the  patience-on-a-menumeot  8t7l^ 
and  Louisa  went  to  church  by  herself.  He*" 
step-mother  called  her  a  selfish  unfeeling  fid* 
but  the  words  were  not  addressed  to  Louisa's 
ear,  and  would  not  have  pained  her  much  if  she 
had  heard  them.  At  dinner  Mrs.  Charlton 
treated  her  coldly,  and  somewhat  repuUivdyt 
but  yet  she  could  not  help  fancying,  from  bcr 
step-daughter's  calmness,  that  she  must  bt^e 
some  assurance  of  Morton's  safety,  which '•*» 
a  comfort  to  herself  also.  A  little  after  leoshe 
retired  to  rest,  giving  a  hint  both  to  Louisa  in° 
the  servants  that,  as  agitation  and  apprebeniioo 
had  rendered  her  somewhat  unwell,  she  wished 
the  rest  of  the  family  to  retire  likewise,  and  w 
have  the  house  kept  quite  silent.  . 

Though  by  no  means  disposed  to  sleep,  ifi^^r; 
Western  had  given  her  some  hope  of  Morton  s 
return  that  night,  or  on  the  following  mortuog. 
Louisa  willingly  enough  went  to  her  own  rojj 
which  her  father  had  taken  care  should  hefijfj 
up  with  every  comfort  and  convenience,  ^j. 
there  sat  reading  and  listening  alternately*'^ 
all  hope  of  Morton's  coming  that  night  *^ 
over;  and  even  afterwards,  as  the  book  *^ 
had  taken  up  interested  her,  she  went  on  *J^ 
its  perusal.  leaning  her  fair  head  upon  herbao** 
and  mingling  the  thoughta  of  the  author  ^'^ 
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ber  own.  The  clock  strack  twelve ;  all  was 
sileot  aroand,  and  it  teemed  the  hoar  of  all 
athen  to  sit  and  read  by  the  solitary  lamp  the 
poortng  forth  of  a  high  spirit  long  passed  away 
Irom  earth.  She  continued  some  time  longer, 
tken,  but  as  she  felt  it  growing  late  she  rose  in 
about  half  an  hour  to  seek  her  pillow,  and  only 
paosed  to  look  out  from  the  window,  the  curtains 
of  which  were  withdrawn,  and  gazed  for  a  mo- 
ment at  the  starligbt  sky.  As  she  did  so  some 
aooad  from  below,  as  of  a  person  leaping  the 
garden  wall,  made  her  look  down,  and  she  saw 
the  figure  of  a  man  moving  on  the  gravel  walk. 
The  next  instant  he  stooped  down,  rose  again, 
and  threw  some  small  pebbles  against  her 
wisdow,  and  the  moment  alter,  as  she  was 
drawing  bock  in  some  alarm,  she  heard  a  voiCe 
pronounce  her  name. 

There  was  something  about  the  figure  which 
rminded  her  of  Mrs.  Charlton*B  son,  and  yet  it 
seemed  very  dififerent  too,  but  the  voice  was, 
undoubtedly,  bis ;  and  she  came  nearer  to  irbe 
window  again,  and  once  more  looked  out.  She 
had  qo  longer  any  doubt.  It  was  certainly 
Alfred  Latimer,  though,  it  seemed,  in  very 
strange  attire ;  and  as  soon  as  by  the  light  in 
the  room  he  perceived  that  she  was  again  at  the 
window,  he  made  signs  to  her  to  open  it,  which, 
after  a  momentary  hesitation,  she  did. 

**  Louisa,"  he  said,  in  a  low  voice—"  Louisa, 
come  down,  and  open  the  door,  there*s  a  dear 
Barter ;  I  want  to  get  in."        ^ 

His  tone  and  whole  manner  was  agitated  and 
vUd ;  and  Louisa  replied,  **  I  will  call  one  of 
the  servants,  Alfred,  and  bid  them  let  you  in  in 
a  minute." 

»•  On  no  account !"  he  exclaimed ;  "  if  you 
woD*t  take  the  trouble  to  come  dowo^  and  let 
me  in  yourself,  say  so  at  once,  and  I  will  go 
away  again ;  but  I  wish  no  one  to  know  that  I 
am  here  to-night.  Will  you  open  it,  or  will 
Tea  not  V 

His  tone  was  so  sharp  and  menacing  that 
LsQtsa  felt  some  alarm,  though  she  knew  not 
well  what  injury  he  could  do  her  if  she  did  as 
he  desired ;  but  yet  she  hesitated  a  little,  till 
raflecting  that  the  butler  slept  on  the  ground 
fioor,  at  no  great  distance  from  the  door,  and 
tint  the  bell-rope  of  a  large  bell,  which  Would 

rdily  alarm  the  whole  house,  hung  close  by, 
le^ed  at  length,'  **  Well,  wait  a  moment, 
and  I  will  come  down,  Alfred." 

*' And  you  will  wake  no  onel"  he  said  in  a 
tone  which  seemed  to  her  mingled  with  appre- 
hension. 

**  No,"  she  replied  ;  *<  if  you  do  not  wish  it,  I 
wiU  not." 

**  There's  a  good  girl,"  was  the  answer ;  *'  be 
ooiek,  be  quick,  Louisa ;"  and,  taking  a  candle 
from  the  table,  she  descended  to  the  garden 
door,  withdrew  the  chain,  and  unlocked  it,  still 
keepiog  near  the  bell ;  and  then,  turning  the 
handle  of  the  lock,  threw  it  back. 

The  instant  the  door  was  opened  Alfred  Lat- 
imer came  in,  snatched  the  candle  from  her 
hand,  and  saying  in  a  low  tone,  **  That  will  do, 
that  will  do.  lliank  you,  Louisa  "  he  walked 
straight  up-stairs. 

Louisa  stood  confounded. 

His  face,  usually  florid,  was  as  pale  as  death ; 
bis  eyes  were  wild  and  haggard ;  his  hand  shook 
so  that  it  oonld  scarcely  hold  the  candlestick ; 


and  his  dress  was  no  less  strange  than  bis  man- 
ner. He  had  no  hat  on,  and  over  his  other 
clothing  was  drawn  a  smock  frock,  stained  and 
dirty  ;  and  as  Louisa  watched  him  up  (he  stairs 
she  saw  that  the  singular  costume  was  com- 
pleted by  a  pair  of  common  leather  leggings, 
such  as  those  usually  worn  by  gamekeepers 
and  hedgers  and  ditchers.  She  had  no  time  to 
observe  more  \  but  with  a  suspicion  that  he  had 
become  deranged  m  intellect — an  event  which 
ahe  had  often  dreaded,  from  his  wild  and  ine- 
gular  course  of  life,  she  returned  to  her  room, 
and  instantly  locked  the  door.  Not  above  two 
or  three  minutes  passed,  and  she  was  stiU  sitting 
on  the  little  sofa  before  her  table,  endeavoring 
to  recover  from  the  agitation  into  which  these 
events  had  cast  her,  when  some  one  turned  the 
handle  of  the  lock.  Then  came  a  knock,  and, 
approaching  the  door,  she  inquired,  "  What  is 
it  1  I  cannot  open  the  door  now.  I  am  going 
to  bed."  " 

"  Put  down  your  ear  to  the  keyhole,  then," 
said  the  voice  of  Alfred  Latimer;  and  when  she 
had  done  so,  he  added,  in  a  stern  tone,  *'  Not  a 
word  to  any  one  of  my  having  been  here,  upon 
your  life."  Thus  saying  he  turned  away,  and 
she  could  hear  him  go  down  stairs,  open  and 
close  the  door,  and  go  out.  She  would  not  ap- 
proach the  window  again,  however,  even  to  shut 
it,  tUl  she  was  certain  that  be  was  at  a  distance ; 
but  his  retreating  step  soon  died  away  upon  the 
gravel  walk,  and,  pulling  down  the  sash,  she 
retired  to  bed. 


CHAPTER  LX. 

Tbs  constable  to  whom  the  apprehension  of 
Captain  Tankerville  had  been  confided  was  a 
man  of  a  peculiar  conformation,  both  mental 
and  corporeal.  In  figure  he  was  short,  fat,  and 
squat ;  and  the  only  indications  of  activity  which 
his  body  displayed  were  to  be  found  in  the  neat 
well-set  leg  and  foot,  which,  in  their  clean  stock- 
ing and  highly-polished  shoe,  were  usually  dia- 
played  to  full  advantage.  His  arms  were  short 
but  powerful,  and  furnished  with  a  tremendous 
fist  at  the  end,  which,  when  once  it  got  a  ^asp 
of  anything,  fixed  upon  it  with  iron  rigidity, 
and  if  employed  upon  the  face  of  an  adversary 
brought  at  least  double  the  space  under  iu 
operation  than  could  be  covered  by  any  other 
mortal  fist.  The  mind  was  not  altogether  un- 
like the  body ;  it  had  its  points  of  obtuseness 
and  rotundity,  but  at  the  same  time  it  was  a 
most  vehemently  active  and  energetic  mind, 
and  though,  from  a  degree  of  fatness  and  heav- 
iness, in  particular  respects,  it  often  operated  in 
a  wrong  direction,  it  was  sure  to  go  on  with 
miraculous  rapidity  on  any  road  it  thouffht  fit  to 
follow.  Often  its  speed  and  vehemence  brought 
the  worthy  constable  into  situations  which  would 
have  been  extremely  dangerous  to  other  men,  but 
nine  times  out  often  be  carried  himself  out  ef  a 
scrape  with  the  same  celerity  which  had  carried 
him  into  one,  and  though  a  magistrate  had  often 
to  look  grave  at  his  overstepping  his  authority, 
yet  Mr.  Higginthorp  generally  discovered  in  two 
minutes  some  circumstance  whereby  to  justify 
his«o  doing. 

When  Mr.  Morton  had  been  gone  about  half 
an  hour,  and  Dr.  Weeiem  and  Mr.  Quatterly 
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we/c  quietly  seated  over  a  cap  of  tea,  discuss- 
ing the  merits  of  their  friend  just  departed,  and 
the  relative  qualities  of  sweet  Louisa  Charlton, 
Mr.  Higginthorp  suddenly  presented  himself  be- 
fore them,  and  advancing  to  the  tea-tahlc,  leaned 
his  enormous  knuckles  upon  it,  saying,  *'  Tve 
nabbed  the  other  fellow,  your  worships,  and 
want  to  know  what  I'm  to  do  with  him." 

Dr.  Wf  stern  and  Mr.  Quatterly  stared  at  each 
other  and  then  at  the  constable — '*  What  other 
fellow  !*'  demanded  Mr.  Quatterly. 

»•  Why,  the  *complice,"  replied  the  constable. 
"  The  accessuary  arler  the  fact." 

*'Who  do  you  mean!  who  do  you  meani" 
exclaimed  the  solicitor.  '*Who  killed  Cock 
Robin  ?" 

**  Can't  say,  sir,"  answered  Mr.  Higginthorp; 
"  but  this  here  fellow  is  him  as  was  a  coming 
and  going  arter  the  captain  weWe  got  in  limho. 
He  says  his  namG*s  John  Blackroore;  but  IM 
bet  a  dollar  to  a  tenpenny  nail  that's  an  alias." 

"  In  the  name  of  fortune !"  exclaimed  Mr. 
Quatterly,  "  what  did  you  nab  him  for,  as  you 
call  it!" 

**  Oh,  bless  ye,  sir !  I  always  nabs  'em  all,** 
said  Mr.  Higginthorp ;  "  we  never  can  tell  what 
may  come  out,  and  it  makes  all  sure.  It's  sel- 
dom a  man  undertakes  any  of  these  jobs  single- 
handed,  there's  most  always  a  gang  on  'em ;  so 
when  Pve  nabbed  one  as  Tm  sure  on,  I  nabs  all 
that  have  been  speaking  to  him  particklar  for 
four-and-twenty  boars.  Then,  if  nothing  comes 
out  it  can't  be  helped,  and  there's  no  harm  done, 
you  know." 

"But  there  is  harm  done,  Mr.  Constable," 
replied  Mr.  Quatterly.  •*  Why— devil  take  it ! 
— ^you've  got  no  warrant  against  him." 

"  Can't  help  that,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Higginthorp, 
with  a  low  bow ;  **  it's  what  I  always  does. 
It's  the  rule  here." 

**  The  deuce  it  is  !"  said  Mr.  Quatterly,  **  but 
sappose  this  fellow  prosecutes  you  for  false  im- 
prisonment V* 

"He  can't  do  that,  sir,"  rejoined  the  con- 
stable. 

"What,  when  there's  neither  any  warrant 
against  him  nor  any  information  lodgeid  V*  asked 
the  solicitor. 

"  No,  sir,"  answered  the  constable ;  "  I  lodges 
my  own  information,  and  executes  my  own  war- 
rant. I  always  does,  and  if  so  bo  as  how  it 
should  turn  out  that  be  has  had  nothing  to  do 
with  t'other  job,  why,  you  see,  as  I  caught  him 
a-playing  at  cards  on  a  Sunday  in  a  public — he's 
in  for  that,  that's  all." 

*•  Ton  my  life,  you  seem  Tery  well  contented 
with  your  proceedings,"  rejoined  the  solicitor, 
*'  and  put  me  greatly  in  mind  of  a  certain  Jack 
Horner,  who 

*Put  In  hli  thnmh. 
And  pulled  out  a  plum, 
And  laid  what  a  good  l>oy  am  L' 

We  don't  do  these  things  in  London,  Master 
Constable." 

"That's  a  pity,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Higginthorp, 
perfectly  content  with  his  own  proceedings ; 
**  but  what  I  want  to  know  now  is  wliat  I'm  to 
do  with  him." 

"Ton  my  life  I  can't  tell,"  replied  Mr. 
Quatterly.    "You  are  the  best  judge.    ^Vhere 
iahel" 
^_  ''Down  stftira,  in  charge  of  my  sob,"  replied 


bring  him  apt 
He's  not  a  bad 


Mr.  Higginthorp.  "S!.iUl  I 
Would  you  like  to  sec  him  ? 
specimen  of  the  thing." 

"  Why,  perhaps  you  had  better,"  answered 
Mr.  Quatterly,  after  a  moment's  eonsideraiion. 
*'  What  do  you  think,  my  reverend  friend !  This 
is  the  fellow,  I  Huppo$«e,  who  was  coming  and 
going  between  that  pitiful  swindler,  TankervilK 
and  your  acquaintance  Latimer." 

"That's  just  it,  sir,"  said  the  constable; 
"  you've  hit  it,  my  buck  ;  and,  as  for  the  matter 
of  that,  I  shouldn't  Wonder  if  he  cotild  tell  ua 
where  Latimer's  to  bo  found,  so  that  we  could 
nab  him,  too." 

"On  no  account,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Quatterly; 
"there's  no  charge  against  him  that  I  know, 
except  that  he's  a  fool." 

"  Better  nab  'em  all,  sir,"  said  the  constable, 
"  never  can  tell  what  may  come  out." 

"  Pooh !"  replied  Mr.  Quatterly ;  and  Dr. West- 
ern proceeded  to  ask  "  Pray  what  did  you  Uf 
was  his  nameV 

"  Why,  as  to  that,  I  knows  nothing,"  an- 
swered the  constable.  "  He  calls  himself  Jobi 
Blackmore,  your  worship ;  hut  that's  an  aliai^ 
I'm  sure.     That  cock  won't  fight." 

"  Why,  I  can  tell  you  in  a  moment,"  replied 
Dr.  Western,  "  whether  he  be  John  Blackmora 
or  not." 

"  ril  bring  him  up,  I'll  bring  him  up,"  replied 
the  constable,  with  his  usual  rapidity,  and  ii 
an  instant  he  was  out  of  the  room  and  dowi 
stairs. 

"  If  this  be  the  same  youth  that  I  mean,"  said 
Dr.  Western,  "  he  is,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  a  veiy 
unworthy  and  profligate  lad." 

"Then  he  will  not  be  the  worse  for  a  niglirt 
solitary  confinement,"  replied  Mr,  QuaUerly; 
but,  before  he  could  add  more,  young  Jota 
Blackmore  himself  was  brought  into  the  roea 
in  the  custody  of  Mr.  Higginthorp,  and  a  tal 
long-necked  assistant.     His  face  was  as  wbili 
as  a  sheet,  for,  like  many  another  man,  thooi^ 
he  had  the  courage  to  commit  bad  actions,  Hi 
resolution  failed  him  at  once  under  their  coDe*" 
quences.     The  sight  of  Dr.  Western,  loo,  i* 
not  at  all  tend  to  reassure  him,  for  he  was  wc* 
aware  that  throughout  the  whole  of  the  p**^ 
the  record  was  against  him,  so  that  those  w^ 
knew  most  of  his  previous  history  were  lik®'^ 
to  judge  most  unfavorably  of  his  present  c^^ 
duct. 

"  I  am  sorry  to  see  you  in  your  present  ait^^ 
tion,  Johh,"  said  the  worthy  doctor;  but  ^^* 
Quatterly,  before  he  could  proceed  furtt*Tj! 
pulled  him  by  the  sleeve,  whispering,  "  I^  i^* 
say  what  he  likes ;  as  wc  have  no  intentio^^ J 
proceeding  against  him,  there  cannot  be  ^\ 
harm  in  sufl'cring  him  to  commit  himself.  N  ^'j 
sir,"  he  continued,  speaking  aloud  ;  **  wha^^^ 
you  know  of  this  matter!"  and  he  bent  hise^  ^• 
sternly  upon  the  youth's  countenance,  lool^^  \ 
at  him  throu^^h  his  spectacles  as  if  ihny  *^"^ 
two  microscopes  which  could  pry  into  his  lie-    ^ 

John  Blackmore  hesiiatcd  and  eiammei^^ 
endeavoring  to  gain  time  for  thought  hy  aate^S 
in  a  voice  naturally  feeble  and  womaa^^^ 
"  What  matter,  sir !"  ^ 

"Don't  squeak  like  a  sucking  pig,  hut  ap^^ 
out,  sir,"  replied  Mr.  Quatterly,  in  a  rough  tt*^^ 
"  What  matter !  the  whole  matter  to  l>e  sui^^ 
give  au  acoount  of  yourself  for  the  latt      ^ 
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\  your  only  ohaiee,  I  can  tell  yon,  so . 
w^emk  the  truth,  if  you  can  do  such  a  thing,  and 
tall  me  bow  many  of  these  jobs  you've  had  to 
4o  with,  and  all  about  them/* 

**  I  declare,  open  my  honor  and  conscience," 
iBflied  John  Blackmore,  **  Pve  had  nothing  to 
^  with  anything  at  ail,  but  the  bringing  Mr. 
Iforto'n  here,  and  getting  the  boat  for  them 
when  they  took  away  Lucy  Edmonds;  and 
tben  I  didn't  know  it  was  against  her  wiU  or  I 
'Veoldfi't  have  done  it.*' 

"Ah  !"  said  Dr.  Western ;  but  Mr.  Quatterly 
iiterpoaed,  replying,  **  Well,  we'll  talk  of  other 
things  aAerwards.  Tell  us  about  these  two  bad 
affairs,  and,  if  you  speak  truly  and  sincerely, 
perhaps  I  may  stand  your  friend." 

The  young  roan  hesitated,  and  then  saki, 
''Why  as  to  Miss  Lucy,  she  went  against  her 
wiU.  That's  the  fact,  and  there's  no  denying 
ill  for  I  beard  Jack  Williams  say  that  when  they 
tet  met  her  as  she  was  walking  home  she  gave 
a  bit  of  a  scream  and  refused  to  go  with  them, 
a»  that  there  was  as  much  force  as  coaxing  in 
the  affair,  and  I  myself  saw  them  when  they 
kftd  got  her  across  the  water,  carry  her  more 
tban  anything  else.  I  was  not  very  near,  'tis 
troe,  for  I  was  only  looking  out  to  take  the  boat 
baek,  but  I  could  see  that  she  wasn't  at  all  will- 
iag,  and  went  more  like  a  dead  thing  than  a 
tirtng  one.'* 

'*  Poor  ehild,  poor  child !"  said  Dr.  Western. 
J£"Tbis  is  a  very  serious  business,  my  good 
doctor,**  said  Mr.  Quatterly.     '*  What  do  you 
know  more  of  the  affair,  young  man  1" 

«*  I  know  nolhing  more  of  that,"  replied  John 
Blackmore,  **  because  1  had  rightly  nothing  to 
do  with  it,  except  borrowing  the  boat  for  them ; 
bat  as  to  the  other  business,  why  1  did  go  up  to 
tlie  gentleman  when  he  was  waiting  on  the 
common,  just  because  Mr.  Latimer  asked  me ;" 
and  he  went  on  to  give  all  the  particulars,  of 
wlueh  the  reader  is  already  aware,  and  with 
which  Mr.  Quatterly  and  Dr.  Western  had  been 

Evioosly  made  acquainted  by  the  account  of 
.  Morton  himself  The  youth  added  nothing 
lo  the  information  which  they  already  possessed, 
«jceept  the  fact  of  his  having  been  sent  oyer  on 
the  preceding  night  to  give  information  to  Alfred 
Lfttimer,  that  both  what  he  had  done  and  the 
place  where  he  waa  to  be  found  were  known, 
wad  that  the  magistrates  were  coming  over 
with  all  speed.  Mr.  Quatterly  tried  dexterously 
to  extract  from  him  some  further  particulars, 
b«t  it  was  in  vain ;  and  Dr.  Western  thought 
this  somewhat  irregular  examination  at  an  end, 
when  Mr.  Quatterly  suddenly  inquired,  *<  Well, 
90fr  about  the  other  business,  what  do  you 
know  of  that!" 

John  Blackmore,  who  had  somewhat  recov. 
ered  his  color  as  he  went  on,  turned  once  more 
aa  white  as  a  sheet ;  but  he  replied,  in  a  low, 
though  in  an  indistinct  voice,  that  he  knew- no- 
thing about  it — that  he  was  quite  innocent  — 
that  he  had  had  nothing  to  do  with  it ;  and 
though  it  was  quite  evident,  from  his  terror  and 
agitation,  that  he  was  not,  at  all  events,  guiltless 
of  all  criminal  knowledge,  it  was  in  vain  that 
Mr.  Quatterly  labored  to  make  him  speak  the 
truth.  The  youth,  indeed,  was  amazingly 
frightened  at  the  idea  of  a  halter,  and  bad  no 
Idea  of  putting  bis  neck  into  one  by  anything  he 
Vight  himself  say.    He  was,  therefore,  as  mute 


a  fish  open  the  subject  of  Mr.  Qoatterly^s  in- 
quiries ;  and  at  length  that  gentleman,  finding 
that  he  could  gain  nothing  further  from  him, 
exclaimed,  with  an  awful  look,  »•  Remember, 
you  are  throwing  away  your  only  chance.  Will 
you  speak,  or  will  you  not  1" 

The  youth  remained  silent,  and  the  worthy 
solicitor  turned  to  the  constable's  assistant, 
saying,  *'Take  him  away,  man  with  the  long 
neck ;  but  keep  him  safe  below,  while  I  speak 
with  Mr.  Higginthorp  here." 

John  Blackmore  was  then  removed,  and 
turning  quickly  to  the  constable,  the  worthy 
solicitor  demanded,  "  Well,  Higginthorp,  what 
do  you  intend  to  do  with  him  nowt"   , 

**Poke  him  in  the  black  hole,  at  all  events,** 
answered  Mr.  Higginthorp. 

**  I  think  you  bad  belter  not,"  said  Mr.  Quat- 
terly, with  a  warning  shake  of  the  head. 

**  Ay,  but  I  will,  though,"  rejoined  the  sturdy 
constable.  '*  I'll  tell  you  ^hat,  he's  a  bad  un, 
that's  clear,  and  I'm  thinking  as  how  he  knows 
a  trifle  more  than  he  says.  So  you  see  a  touch 
of  the  solitary,  no  prog,  and  a  cup  of  cold  water, 
may  bring  it  all  out ;  and  as  fbr  the  rest  I'H 
write  him  down  in  the  book  as  one  who  wis 
caught  in  the  act  of  playing  at  cards  in  a  publio 
on  a  Sunday  night.  Then,  if  he  says  nothing, 
it  can't  be  helped  no  how,  and  he'll  be  all  the 
better  for  a  little  time  to  think.  I've  a  great 
mind  to  put  the  darbies  on  him,  just  to  take 
him  down  a  bit.  But  h^  goes  into  the  blaok 
hole  any  how,  so  there's  no  saying  nothing 
against  it." 

*'  Well,  yon  must  do  as  yoo  think  fit  about 
that,"  replied  Mr.  Quatterly.  "The  aoliury, 
as  you  call  it,  mayn't  be  a  bad  punishment,  if 
you  can  prove  he's  been  playing  at  eards 
to-night." 

*<  Competent  witnessee,"  said  the  constable 
dryly.  "  Bless  ye,  sir,  a  night  in  the  straw  will 
do  him  all  manner  of  good— -good  night,  gentle- 
men. If  I  hear  any  more  to-morrow  morning 
early,  I  will  favor  yon  with  it,"  and  thus  saying; 
be  made  hia  bow  and  walked  out  to  execute  hit 
purpose. 


CHAPTER  LXI. 

Tna  night  was  dark,  the  moon  bad  gone 
down,  the  sky  showed  not  a  star,  when  Alfred 
Latimer,  jumping  into  the  gig  which  Williams 
had  left  at  the  gate,  drove  away  with  him  on 
the  road  towards  Mallington.  At  first  thej 
went  very  slow,  for  the  lanes  at  the  back  of  the 
town  were  somewhat  intricate,  and  the  obscu- 
rity which  pervaded  the  whole  air  rendered  it 
somewhat  difficult  to  make  their  way  on  in 
safety  without  lights.  Neither  of  them  spoke 
a  word,  for  Williams  was  naturally  taciturn, 
except  when  possessed  by  the  wild  and  eager 
spirit  of  adventure,  which,  in  (he  intervals  be- 
tween conception  and  execution,  would  some- 
times break  forth  in  descriptions  full  of  a  rude 
but  powerful  eloquence.  Alfred  Latimer,  too, 
had  plenty  of  matter  for  thdught,  and,  to  say 
the  truth,  bis  heart  was  as  dark  and  cheerless 
as  the  night  air  through  which  he  passed. 
Bankrupt  in  purse  and  reputation— contemned 
by  those  who  might  have  loved  and  esteemed 
him — alienated  from  tliose  classes  of  society  ia 
which  he  was  born  to  move— cut  off  from  tft 
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chance  of  raisins  himself  above  that  rank  from 
which  he  bad  chosen  his  companions — hopeless 
of  bettering  his  condition,  or  of  improving  his 
means,  but  by  adding  crime  to  vice — with  noth- 
ing to  look  back  upon  in  the  past  but  wasted 
advantages,  opportunities  neglected,  evil  pas- 
sions pampered  and  indulged,  warnings  rejected, 
counsels  refused,  and  even^examples  slighted — 
with  nought  to  hope  for  in  the  future,  but  a  wild 
life  of  feverish  pleasure,  mingled  with  the  daily 
peril,  and  the  intervals  of  sickly  lassitude, — he 
was  going  to  tak#tbe  first  profound  plunge  into 
the  dark  ocean  of  crime,  and  to  render  the  whole 
of  the  rest  of  life  not  only  full  of  remorse,  but 
of  apprehension.  Thoughtless,  rash,  unprinci- 
pled as  he  was,  he  could  not  but  feel  such 
things,  and  that  feeling  kept  him  silent. 

At  length  they  issued  forth,  and  were  whirled 
more  rapidly  along  the  road,  when  they  had 
quitted  the  precincts, of  the  town.  The  air 
breathed  freer  around 'them,  when  no  long^er 
within  the  walls  an^  hedges,  and  the  faint  indis- 
tinct outline  of  the  open  country  sloping  op  to- 
wards the  hills  that  lay  between  them  and  Mal- 
lington,  could  just  be  'caught  by  the  eye.  It 
seemed  to  Alfred  Latimer  like  the  prospect  be- 
fore him — dark,  indistinct,  and  gloomy,  with 
some  shadowy  traces  of  great  things,  he  knew 
not  what,  rising  in  the  vague  distance,  to  the 
eye  of  fancy.  His  heart  felt  chilled  and  cold, 
for  every  man  has  his  moments  of  remorse — 
moments  when  a  stem  conviction  of  the  excel- 
lence, the  peace,  the  joyfulness  of  that  virtue 
which  we  have  cast  away,  is  forced  upon  us  in 
■ad  and  solemn  contrast  with  a  sickening  loath- 
ing of  the  vices  we  have  cherished.  A  con- 
sciousness that  we  are  wallowing  in  ,the  mire, 
when  there  are  clearer  streams  at  hand,  comes 
from  time  to  time  upon  every  one  who  has 
abandoned  right  for  wrong.  Such  was  the  case 
with  Alfred  Latimer,  and  though  he  was  of  all 
men  the  least  inclined  to  indulge  in  anything 
like  remorse,  yet  for  the  time  the  voice  would  be 
heard,  the  inomortal  spirit  wooki  speak  —  the 
tongue  of  conscience  would  not  be  silenced. 
The  images  of  his  earlier  days  rose  up  liefore 
him,  whether  he  would  or  not.  He  thought  of 
what  he  might  have  been— of  what  happiness, 
brightness,  honor,  might  have  surrounded  his 
path.  Memory  ran  back  over  the  years  gone 
hj  up  to  bis  very  early  youth.  He  recollected 
his  mother's  marriage  with  Mr.  Charlton,  and 
all  the  wild  dreams  of  riotous  indulgence  with 
which  he  had  pampered  his  fancy  at  the  thought 
of  her  having  the  command  of  the  old  roan*s 
wealth.  What  might  not  that  wealth  have 
done  for  him !  he  now  asked  himself.  It  might 
have  secured  him  advancement  in  every  way, 
aoccess  in  every  pursuit,  good  education,  a  fair 
start  in  life,  support  at  any  moment  of  difficulty, 
and  he  could  not  but  feel  that  it  was  he  himself 
who  had  cast  away  all  such  things,  and  bitterly 
regret  that  he  had  done  so.  I  say  he  felt  it,  not 
that  he  thought  it.  It  was  an  impression — the 
operation  of  the  heart  more  than  of  the  mind,  of 
the  spirit  more  than  of  the  intellect ;  and  when- 
ever he  found  that  he  was  deviating  into  what 
ha  considered  the  weakness  of  remorse,  he 
forced  his  thoughts  to  take  the  burden  off  his 
own  shoulders,  and  cast  it  upon  others.  *'  Ay,'* 
be  said  mentally,  *<  that  old  man  always  hated 
me.    He  might  have  done  a  neat  deal  for  me 


if  he  had  liked,  and  if  he  had  been  a  tSttla- 
kinder  I  might  tiave  been  a  very  different  peraoa 
from  what  I  am."  He  forgot  that  Mr.  CharUoa 
had  been  a  great  deal  kinder  ttian  he  deservedi, 
that  he  found  him  incurably  rash,  headstrong, 
and  passionate.  **  Yes,  it  is  all  his  fault,"  he- 
continued,  pondering  over  the  past.  **If  I 
hado*t  known  that  he  had  hated  me  I  dare  aaj 
I  should  have  been  inclined  to  do  everythinf 
that  people  wished ;  but  he*s  gone  to  the  deri 
now,  and  I  dare  say  he's  paying  for  it,  a  hard 
miserly  old  hound — not  to  leave  me  a  peniij, 
and  to  leave  it  to  my  mother  only  for  her  life^ 
A  few  thousand  pounds,  that  he  never  would 
have  missed,  would  have  quite  set  me  op  juat 
now."  He  forgot  that  had  he  possessed  then 
they  would  have  all  been  gone  long  before,  for 
there  is  nothing  but  beggary  for  the  spendthrift 

Still,  however,  he  brooded,  and  still  dark^ 
regret  and  sorrow  would  make  themselves  felt, 
and  the  consciousness  of  having  been  a  fool  and 
a  scoundrel  hung  vaguely  over  him,  keeping  hiia 
in  gloomy  silence  as  they  roiled  along,  till  the 
horse  began  to  slacken  his  pace  as  the  road 
wound  slowly  up  the  hill,  and  at  length  hia 
companion  spoke,  remarking,  **  You  are  devilish 
silent,  Mr.  Latimer!" 

**  So  are  you,  Williams,"  replied  Alfred  Lat- 
imer. 

"  Ay,  but  it's  my  nature,  but  not  yodra,**  an- 
swered Jack  Williams ;  *'  and  I  was  thinking 
that  perhaps,  after  all,  you  may  not  like  this 
job.  Now,  Pm  not  fond  of  having  to  do  with' 
waverers." 

**  ril  tell  you  what,  Jack  Williams,"  replied 
the  young  man,  in  a-  low,  stern,  determined 
tone,  '*  Fm  in  that  sort  of  way  just  now  that  Td 
shoot  my  own  father  for  a  thousand  pounds." 

**No  need  of  that,"  replied  Jack  Williams 
carelessly,  *■  nor  your  mother  either.  You  can 
get  more  than  that  without  shooting  any  ooa. 
However,  I  see  you  are  up  to  the  thing,  that's 
something.  It's  no  very  difficult  affair  after 
all ;  and  once  it's  done,  and  the  white  ooast  ox) 
England  left  far  behind  us,  wc  may  lead  a  life 
such  as  men  lived  in  old  days,  and  put  the  wide 
blue  sea  under  contribution.  I  know  a  place 
where  I've  left  one  that's  very  dear  to  oie,  ta 
a  deep  cove  of  which,  all  surrounded  by  high 
blue  hills,  one  could  hide  away  a  man  of  war 
as  easily  as  I  could  hide  a  hazel  nut  in  royhand. 
All  that  we  shall  want,  however,  is  a  good 
schooner  and  a  gallant  crew.  There  are  soma 
twenty  or  thirty  fellows  thereabout,  some  doinc 
one  thing,  some  another,  who  would  be  glad 
enough  to  come  to  my  whistle,  and  many  oaoia 
will  join  us.  Then  we'll  make  our  own  laws, 
Mr.  Latimer,  and  keep  to  them ;  and  better  a 
great  deal  will  they  be  than  all  the  long  rigma- 
roles that  a  set  of  gabbling  fools  pass  in  what 
they  call  parliament.  We've  no  need  of  all 
such  long  stories.  Half  a  dozen  simple  rules 
will  be  quite  enough  for  us,  for  that's  a  rich 
and  beautiful  country,  and  plenty  of  room  for 
men  to  live  amongst  the  orange  groves  and 
olive  trees  without  running  their  heads  against 
each  other,  and  we'll  be  at  peace  amongst  ear- 
selves,  and  at  war  with  all  the  rest  of  the  world. 
I  don't  know  a  finer  thing  than  on  the  clear 
stariight  nights  of  that  part  of  the  world  to  stand 
either  upon  the  deck  or  upon  one  of  the  high 
rocks,  and  look  oat  over  the  glistening  aea  far 
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H  white  sail  with  s  rich  freight  aboard.  Then 
■iter  her,  like  a  swallow  aAer  a  fly,  and  haul 
her  colors  down  and  bring  her  into  port/* 

The  Yision  that  he  called  tfp  was  jost  what 
was  wanted  to  roose  Alfred  I^timer  from  the 
regret  and  remorse  which  had  began  to  take 
possession  of  him,  and  during  the  next  two  or 
three  miles  he  apd  his  companion  continued  to 
talk  upon  such  pleasant  themes  till  gradually 
their  oonTersation  reverted  to  the  present,  and 
the  scheme  which  they  were  about  to  execute 
was  now  first  fully  made  known  to  Alfred  Lati- 
mer. At  another  moment,  perhaps,  there  might 
have  been  something  in  the  whole  affair  which 
woold  bate  shocked  those  few  better  feelings 
that  still  lingered  in  his  heart ;  but  despair,  and 
the  dtsastroos  state  of  his  circumstances,  and 
(he  wild  yision  of  a  free  and  adventurous  life 
of  enjoyment  which  had  been  just  presented  to 
his  imagination,  all  combined  together  to  smother 
everything  like  doubt  and  hesitation,  and  render 
him  more  eager  for  the  perpetration  of  the  act, 
only  apprehensive  lest  it  should  fail. 

**It*s  no  great  harm  taking  all  this  stuff,'* 
•aid  Williams,  afrer  they  bad  talked  the  matter 
o^er,  '*  for  nobody  knows  to  whom  it  belongs, 
and  most  likely  the  wrong  person  would  get  it 
after  all,  or  else  it  would  go  among  those  d — d 
bwyers." 

**  I  don*t  care  whom  it  belongs  to,'*  replied 
Alfred  Latimer,  sharply.  *'  I  must  have  it,  at 
least  my  share  of  it,  and  that  is  all  I  shall  think 
oC  Men  have  no  right  to  board  up  money  and 
plate,  and  all  that  sort  of  stuff,  and  keep  it  shut 
mp  in  an  old  house,  of  no  use  to  anybody,  when 
there  are  a  hundred  around  that  want  it.*' 

If  he  could  have  seen  Williams's  face  *he 
would  have  perceived  a  smile  upon  his  lip,  but 
the  night  was  too  dark  for  that ;  and,  without 
entering  further  into  the  abstract  right  of  people 
who  have  nothing  to  rob  people  who  have 
•omethiog,  the  other  went  on  to  say,  **  it  will 
^  he  much  better,  if  we  can,  to  turn  all  that  we 
take  into  money,  thai  we  may  not  have  to  lum- 
ber ourselves  with  plate.** 

«*Ay,  but  how  is  that  to  be  donel"  asked 
Alfred  Latimer. 

**  Oh  !  there  are  ways  and  means,*'  answered 
Williams;  **and  I  sent  word  to  a  fellow  in 
London,  who,  a  good  many  years  ago,  used  to 
take  game  and  venison,  and  such  things,  off  my 
hands,  and  who's  now  as  rich  as  a  Jew,  to 
eoroe  down,  and  bring  plenty  of  money  with 
him,  for  I  had  got  something  to  dispose  of.  I 
gaTO  him  a  hint  of  the  sum  that  would  be  need- 
ed, too,  so  he'll  come  prepared,  and  I  think  we 
had  i>etter  stop  to-night  at  the  place  where  he*8 
ttkely  to  be  found  if  he's  arrived  yet." 

"Where's  thati"  answered  Alfred  Latimer, 
knowing  very  well  that  on  the  road  back  to 
MaUingtoo  there  was  but  one  public-house,  and 
that  it,  though  a  poor  place,  bore  a  very  respeo- 
table  character. 

•*  Why,  at  Mr.  Gatton's  to  be  sure,"  replied 
Williams. 

**  Why,  not  the  great  inn,  the  Bell,  at  Stur- 
foD  !'*  exclaimed  Alfred  Latimer. 

•**Ay,  ay,*'  said  Williams;  "there  are  more 
things  done  at  that  inn  than  you  know  of.  Be- 
sides, he  travels  quite  like  a  gentleman,  and  has 
cot  bis  own  little  goocfs  cart,  marked  on  the 
back,  *  Moses  Levi,  draper,  Burton-on-Trent.' 
Y 


Alfred  Latimer  landed,  and  thought  it  a  very 
good  joke.  But  yet,  as  the  Bell  at  Storton  was 
the  largest  inn  in  the  neighborhood,  to  which 
the  principal  people  of  the  county  resorted,  he 
could  not  conceive  that  the  well-known  Jack 
Williams  would  be  a  welcome  guest  to  the 
worthy  landlord.  Nevertheless,  there  are  more 
things  between  heaven  and  earth  than  are 
dreamt  of  in  any  man's  philosophy,  and  so  it 
proved  in  this  instance. 

It  was  about  two  o'clock  when  they  drova 
into  the  yard  of  the  Bell,  but  they  still  found 
the  people  of  the  house  up,  for  there  had  been 
a  club  dinner  there  that  day,  and  some  of  the 
respectable  inhabitants,  half  muddled  with  wine, 
were  still  engaged  in  playing  at  cards  in  a  room 
up-stairs.  The  landlord  himself  was  in  the  bar, 
a  stout,  well-made,  hawk-faced  man ;  and  whea 
Williams  and  his  companion  entered,  after  hav- 
ing given  the  horse  and  gig  into  the  hands  of 
the  ostler,  the  worthy  host  nodded  to  the  sailor, 
as  to  an  old  acquaintance,  displaying  no  sign  of 
unwillingness  at  seeing  him,  except  a  ahrewd 
glance  up  the  passage,  to  ascertain  who  might 
be  there  besides. 

"Pray,  Mr.  Gatton,"  said  Williams,  "baa 
Mr.  Levi  come  here  to-day  1" 

The  landlord  nodded  again,  and  the  other 
went  on  to  inquire,  "  Is  he  in  bed  yet  1" 

"  No,"  answered  Mr.  Gatton,  "  he's  up-stairs, 
number  twenty-three." 

Williams  thanked  him  for  the  information; 
and  was  turning  away  to  seek  the  room  indi- 
cated, when  the  landlord  exclaimed,  "  Williams, 
Williams,  I  want  to  speak  with  you ;"  and  then 
added,  in  a  low  tone,  when  the  other  approached 
nearer,  "  I  wish  you  could  get  me  a  dozen  more 
of  those  handkerchiefs." 

"You  shall  have  them,"  said  Williams,  with 
a  significant  look ;"  and  once  more  resuming 
his  course,  he  led  Alfred  Latimer  up  two  pair  of 
stairs,  and  then  along  the  corridor,  examinmg 
the  numbers  over  the  doors  as  they  passed.  At 
number  twenty-three  he  knocked,  and  a  voice 
from  within  said  in  a  sort  of  abstracted  tone 
"  come  in,"  upon  which  the  two  gentlemen  en- 
tered. The  name  of  Moses  Levi  bad  suggested 
to  the  imagination  of  Alfred  Latimer  the  figure 
of  a  little  fat,  dirty,  blear-eyed  Jew,  with  all  the 
characteristics  of  the  Hebrew  race— the  largo 
hooked  nose,  the  wide  obtuse-angled  mouth,  the 
large  ear,  and  the  sallow  complection — strongly 
developed  in  his  countenance.  What  was  bia 
surprise,  then,  to  behold  a  tall  well-proportioned 
and  good-looking  man  of  about  forty-eight  or 
fifty,  dressed  with  scrupulous  neatness,  and 
having,  besides  the  respectable  brown  coat,  drah 
breeches,  and  gaiters,  which  might  become  a 
trader  well  to  do  in  the  world,  a  green  silk 
handkerchief  tied  neatly  round  his  throat,  over 
the  collar  of  a  shirt  white  as  driven  snow.  He 
was  seated  at  a  table,  with  a  small  bowl  beside 
him,  from  which  probably  issued  the  strong 
odor  of  punch  with  which  the  air  of  the  room 
was  impregnated.  But  he  was  not  alone  occn- 
pied  in  sipping  from  time  to  time  the  nectar  of 
the  bowl— though  a  wine-glass  and  ladle  that 
appeared  by  his  side  showed  that  such  was  his 
occasional  recreation.  An  inkstand  was  nearer 
to  him  than  the  bowl,  and  a  neat-looking,  appar-^ 
ently  well-kept  note-book  was  open  before  him, 
over  which  he  bent,  pen  in  hand,  seeming^  ca^ 
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calating  his  well-gotten  gains.  So  basily  was 
he  employed  that  he  did  not  look  up  till  Wil- 
liams and  his  companion  were  far  in  the  room, 
but  lie  then  raised  his  face  towards  them,  dis- 
playing very  handsome  features,  though  not 
without  that  peculiar,  keen,  and  cunning  look 
generally  displayed  by  the  race  from  which  he 
sprung. 

*'  Ah,  Jack !''  he  cried,  starting  up  and  shaking 
Williams  heartily  by  the  hand,  "  I  am  glad  to 
(Bee  you.  Why  we  haven*t  met  I  don't  know 
bow  long.  This  is  a  friend  of  yours,  I  suppose." 
,  **Mr.  Latimer,"  said  Williams,  introducing 
tbe  two  to  each  other,  and  Mr.  Levi  bowed  and 
scraped  as  ceremoniously  as  an  ambassador. 

"  Come,  sit  down,  gentlemen,"  said  Mr.  Moses 
Levi.  "  We'll  have  some  more  glasses  and 
•ome  punch,  and  then  we'll  talk  of  business." 

The  glasses  and  punch  were  brought^  and 
Alfred  Latimer  took  a  liberal  supply,  while 
Williams  helped  himself  more  carefully,  and, 
after  a  few  words  upon  ordinary  subjects,  Mr. 
Le?i  proceeded  as  follows: — **Well,  Mr.  Wil- 
liams, I  got  your  message,  and,  though  it  was 
rather  inconvenient  for  me,  I  came  down  at 
•nee,  because  I  know  you  never  disappoint  one 
—I  suppose  tbis  gentleman  is  one  of  us,  though 
I  don*t  know  him." 

"  All  right,"  said  Williams.  ••  Have  you  got 
the  money  with  you  V* 

"  Why,  not  the  whole  sum,**  replied  the  Jew, 
**  I  hadn't  got  as  much  in  the  house.  Why,  five 
or  six  thousand  pounds  is  a  great  amount,  you 
know — what  a  job  it  must  be !" 

"  How  much  have  you  brought  V*  asked  Wil 
liams. 

**  Why,  somewhere  near  upon  three  thousand 
pounds,"  answered  his  London  friend 

**  That  won't  do,"  replied  Williams,  who  knew 
hia  man.  **  If  you  haven't  got  the  whole  you 
may  as  well  go  back  again." 

"  Ay,  but  that  will  do  to  pay  part,"  rejoined 
Levi ;  *<  and  you  can  touch  the  rest  in  London, 
you  know." 

"It  won't  do,  Moses,"  reiterated  the  other, 
with  a  shake  of  the  head.  "  We  must  make  a 
Ihiish  of  it  all  at  once.  So  if  yon  are  not  ready, 
I  most  send  to  Solomons." 

"  No,  no,  no,"  cried  Mr.  Levi.  "  Don't  be  so 
hasty.  Jack ;  if  I  haven't  got  the  money  with 
me  I  can  get  it  in  iivc  minutes.  I  never  need 
to  send  to  London  for  money,  when  there's  a 
banker  in  the  town." 

"Yes,  but  Sunday  is  coming  on,"  said  Wil 
liams,  "and  we  must  have  it  paid  all  in  gold." 

"  Well,  well,  that  can  be  done,"  said   his 
respectable  friend.     "Leave  all  that  to  me 
The  money  shall  be  ready  in  the  twinkling  of 
an  eye." 

"  In  short,  you've  got  it  with  you,  Moses, 
that's  tbe  fact,"  was  Williams's  very  just  re- 
joinder. 

Mr*  Levi  did  not  absolutely  admit  the  fact, 
bnt  turned  to  another  branch  of  the  subject, 
saying,  "If  you  have  it  in  guineas,  you  know 
you  must  take  them  at  their  price." 

"That's  six-and-lwenty  shillings,"  observed 

Williams ;  but  Levi  exclaimed  eagerly,  "  Sevcn- 

and'twentVf  upon  my  life.    I'll  show  you  the 

invoice  of  the  last  I  sent  to  France,"  and  he 

drew  out  a  pocket  booK  from  which  he  look  a 
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means  at  hand  of  proving  the  troth  of  any  lie 
he  chose  to  tell. 

Williams  had  nothing  prepared  to  rebut  tbis 
evidence,  and  that  matter  was  accordingly  set- 
tled, after  which  Mr.  Moses  Levi  asked  in  alow 
and  insinuating  tone,  "  Have  you  got  the  goods 
with  you  1" 

"Oh  dear,  no,"  replied  Williams  coolly.  "I 
must  fetch  them  first  from  the  other  side  of  tbe 
county,  but  we  must  have  everything  settled, 
that  there  may  be  no  stopping  to  talk  abuut 
prices." 

"  What  sort  of  stuff  is  it  1"  inquired  Mr.  Levi, 
thoughtfully. 

"  Why,  all  gold  and  silver  plate,  and  a  good 
many  little  things  I  shall  keep,"  answered  Wil- 
liams.    "  Rings  and  trinkets,  and  such  things." 

"  Well,  you  know  the  prices,  I  dare  say,  ii 
well  as  I  do,"  said  the  receiver  of  stolen  goodi. 
"  Silver,  three-and-sixpence  an  ounce,  and  gold 
in  the  same  proportion." 

"  Nonsense,  nonsense,"  answered  Willian* 
"  Solomons  always  gives  four-and-sixpence." 

"Impossible!"  cried  Levi,  holding  up  hii 
hands  and  eyes. 

"  But  I  know  it,"  answered  Williams. 

"Not  now,  not  now,"  exclaimed  the  Jew. 
"  He  might  do  so  six  months  ago,  but  times  in 
very  bad  at  present,  and  no  man  can  do  it  aod 
gain  an  honest  livelihood.  Three-and-nine  ii 
the  last  farthing." 

Williams,  however,  held  out  for  at  least  flurr 
shillings,  and  gained  his  point ;  for  the  value  of 
the  precious  metals  in  England  at  that  period 
was  higher  than  it  had  ever  been  before  or  since. 
Mr.  Levi,  nevertheless,  did  not  give  up  any  «* 
point  without  fighting  a  vigorous  battle;  for,iB 
general,  time  is  of  no  value  to  a  Jew,  and  hi 
would  have  sat  up  the  whole  night  debatiflt 
about  a  sixpence,  if  he  had  seen  any  probabililj 
of  gaining  it.  In  regard  to  the  gold  there  wii 
as  much  discussion  as  respecting  the  silvcr.Mr. 
Levi  declaring  that  it  was  an  article  very  difr 
cult  to  dispose  of,  though  the  exact  reverse  «• 
the  matter  of  fact.  He  admitted,  however,  tbrt 
he  had  brought  crucibles,  and  fluxes,  and  scalMi 
and  weights  with  him,  so  that  any  wrought  ves- 
sels that  might  be  presented  to  him  for  purcbs»« 
would  be  made  into  what  he  called  soap. /^r 
melted,  before  he  left  the  house,  thus  lo^ 
every  mark  by  which  they  could  be  identife"- 
He  did  not,  indeed,  tell  his  companions  the" 
that  his  weights  were  not  of  the  most  accartjjj 
standard,  but  he  went  on  so  long  that  Alf||^ 
Latimer,  having  exhausted  the  punch,  got  tirj 
and  drowsy,  and  was  pn>posing  to  retire  to  bj^i 
when  some  one  knocked  at  the  dpor,  and  !"• 
Levi,  putting  by  his  pocket-book,  bade  lh«* 
come  in.  The  figure  that  appeared  was  thaf" 
the  landlord,  who  dosed  the  door,  and,walk'')l 
slowly  up  to  the  talde,  said,  addressing  ^^* 
liams,  »'I  thought  ii  just  as  well  to  tell  J^ 
Jack,  that  Harry  Si>ame8,  the  constable  fr** 
Mallington,  hat*  bren  over  here  this  afiernoOjV 
asking  a  nuinber  of  questions  about  you,  a**" 
whethrr  you  had  lately  been  seen  m'sturto* 
and  when — it's  no  harm  knowing,  you  know-** 

"  Oh,  no,"  replied  Jack  Williams,  in  a  e$X^ 
less  lone;    •'if  he  asks  again,  give   him  ^J 
compliments,  and  tell  him  I  shall  be  very  ha| 
lo  see  \\\u\  vj\\ew  Vv^  v^\\&.   V<siVa.v»,  I  shall 
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Tb0  landlord  tau^bed  with  a  meaning  ohockle, 
and  Alfred  Latimer  gave  an  intimation  that  it 
waa  hit  intention  to  go  to  bed^ 

**  Why,  I  am  going  to  bed,  too/'  said  Mr. 
Oatton,  '*  for  Pm  tired ;  but  Til  send  the  cham- 
ber-maid, sir/'  and  be  went  away. 

•»  We  must  be  off  befure  daylight  to-morrow, 
Mr.  Latimer/'  said  Jack  Williams,  **ror  it 
woaldnH  do  for  Soames  to  find  you  and  I  to- 
gether. I'll  wake  you  in  time,  however,"  and 
aa  they  parted  for  the  night 


CHAPTER  LXII. 

ALTHonoB  as  yet  we  have  left  Alfred  Lati- 
mer behind  the  rest  ef  the  characters  of  our 
tme  history,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the 
I^Umpse  which  we  gave  of  him  on  the  night  of 
Sunday,  when  he  visited  for  a  few  minutes  his 
mother's  dwelling,  have  only  traced  his  course 
up  to  a  late  hour  on  Saturday  night  or  Sunday 
mormng — an  omission  which  we  shall  speedily 
proceed  to  remedy — we  must  once  more  change 
the  scene,  and  inflict  a  light  punishment  upon 
the  reader,  such  as  the  excellent  lawa  of  Eng- 
land often  did  permit  formerly,  and  sometimes 
do  permit  still,  to  be  inflicted  upon  perfectly 
ianocent  people.  We  mean  to  say  that  we  will 
Vttt  hino  for  a  short  time  into  the  black  hole. 

Now,  the  black  hole  of  the  town  of ,  to 

^which  young  Blackmore  had  been  very  appro- 
priately conveyed,  was  of  a  peculiar  construc- 
tion. In  former  times  there  had  stood  in  the 
Tery  centre  of  the  market-place  a  large  triangu- 
lar pile  of  old  small  dilapidated  buildings,  used 
chiefly  aa  low  shops,  some  of  which  were  only 
opened  on  market  days ;  the  remaining  portion 
-of  these  edifices  had  been  occupied  aa  tene- 
ments by  the  poor  of  the  place,  and  supplied  to 
^very  crowd  collected,  upon  whatsoever  occa- 
aioo,  a  numerous  accession  of  dirty  ragged 
vrduns,  full  of  fun,  mischief,  and  stentorian 
longs.  All  magistrates,  but  especially  town 
eoQBcillors,  have  a  great  and  laudable  dislike  to 
the  poor,  and  more  particularly  to  poor  boys 
—they  hate  their  rags,  they  hate  their  fun,  they 
hate  their  mischief,  aa  they  ought  to  do— and 
these  buildings  were,  moreover,  an  eyesore  to 
some  architectural  geniuses  amongat  the  civic 
aathoritiea.  The  age  being  an  age  of  improve- 
ment, and  it  being  in  general  admitted  that  the 
poor  ooght  to  ha^e  no  houses  to  live  in,  the 
aiagistrates — they  called  themselves  the  town 
—bought  these  ancient  buildings  of  their  pro- 
prietor, gave  notice  to  quit  to  the  tenants,  and 
aonounced  their  intentioh  of  enlarging  and  im- 
proving the  market-place  by  their  demolition. 
The  scheme  was  carried  into  effect ;  but  it 
nggesied  itself  to  an  architect,  who  was  broth- 
er-in-law to  the  mayor,  that  the  public  square 
woold  look  very  bare  and  shabby  without  some 
edifice  in  the  centre,  and,  as  the  town  was 
.much  troubled  with  birds  of  a  certain  feather, 
it  was  resolved  to  build  a  cage  for  them.  But 
in  |.>Uing  down  the  old  houses,  a  number  of 
cellars  had  been  discovered.  Some  were  filled 
Qp  before  the  bright  idea  of  th^cage  presented 
itself,  but  one  or  two  remained,  and  the  archi- 
tect determined  to  employ  one  of  these  as  a 
Uack  hole,  for  more  refractory  prisoners,  im- 
Bsdiately  below  the  building  above.    Being  a 


man  of  genius,  and  having  a  tooch  of  classical 
knowledge,  he  designed  his  cage  upon  the 
model  of  a  Temple  of  Mercury ;  but  whether  it 
was  in  allusion  to  the  wings  of  the  messenger 
of  the  gods,  or  to  the  care  he  was  known  to 
take  of  thieves  and  pickpockets,  the  mayor  and 
cotmnon  council  could  never  discover.  This 
ter^>le  was  accordingly  raised  upon  a  flight  of 
four  stone  steps,  up  which  the  destined  inhabi- 
tants of  the  place,  who  were  certainly  not  ten- 
ants at  will,  usually  walked  very  unwillingly; 
but  just  at  the  portico— for  it,  too,  had  a  portico 
— was  a  small  iron-bound  door,  whith  led  by  a 
narrow  staircase  some  ten  feet  down  into  the 
cellar  now  denominated  the  black  bole.  The 
name  was  not  ill  bestowed  for  black  and  dreary, 
most  assuredly,  it  was.  Not  tha^  it  received 
no  light,  for  there  was  a  sort  of  spiracle  above 
which  admitted  just  sufficient  to  allow  the 
prisoner  to  grope  abo(:t,  and  see  something  of 
the  misery  of  the  den  to  which  he  had  been 
consigned.  It  gave  enough  air,  too,  to  allow  a 
man  to  live  with  some  oppression  of  chest,  bat 
in  a  very  small  degree,  if  at  all,  mitigated  tile 
damp  unwholesome  stench.  It  was,  in  short, 
a  capital  place  for  getting  up  a  typhus  fever^ 
and  had  more  than  once  proved  very  successfal 
in  that  respect  when  the  tenant  took  up  his  oc- 
cupancy on  a  Saturday  evening,  and  remained 
there  till  the  magistrates  met  at  noon  on  the 
Monday.  The  comforts  of  the  dwelhng  con- 
sisted of  a  liberal  supply  of  straw,  which  went 
on  accumulating  from  week  to  week  as  fresh 
bundles  were  imported,  as  much  cold  water  as 
a  captive  could  make  the  constable  bring  him, 
and  a  suflicient  portion  of  dry  bread  to  prevent 
him  from  starving.  The  mayor,  on  one  occasion, 
boasted  that  a  prisoner  in  the  black  hole  never 
cost  the  town  more  than  twopence-halfpenny 
per  diem,  but  that  mayor  was  a  great  political 
economist,  and  some  other  functionaries  did 
not  do  so  well. 

In  this  black  bole,  then  furnished  as  we  have 
described,  young  John  Blackmore  was  safely 
lodged  on  the  night  of  Sunday,  after  having  been 
inteirogated  by  Mr.  Quatterly.  He  very  soon 
found  that  even  his  father's  cottage,  which  he 
had  been  accustomed  to  consider  the  most  dis- 
agreeable place  on  earth,  might  have  afforded 
him  a  much  paore  agreeable  lodging  than  that 
which  was  now  provided  for  him.  He  would 
havepreferred  with  the  water  which  tbeconstable 
and  his  man  supplied,  an  admixture  of  gin— not 
being  at  all  aware  that  the  English  had  happily 
and  appropriately  applied  to  that  liquor  tha 
Persian  name  for  a  bad  spirit.  *  The  straw  also 
scratched  him,  and  annoyed  him,  and  the  odor 
of  the  place  was  anything  but  pleasant  to  hia 
olfactory  nerves.  But  all  these  sensations  were 
as  nothing,  when  compared  with  those  which 
succeeded,  when  left  alone  in  the  darkness  of 
the  night ;  with  nothing  to  converse  with  but 
his  own  thoughts,  which  were  certainly  not  the 
most  cheering  companions  he  could  have  had. 

For  some  time  the  various  noises  in  the  town 
enlivened  him  a  little.  Carts  rolled  along,  with 
Qheerful  voices  talking;  even  a  carriage  was 
heard  whirlmg  through  the  market-place,  and 
then  receding  with  a  slowly-diminishing  sound, 
like  the  distant  roar  of  thunder,  fading  away 
into  the  rustle  of  the  sea  upon  a  pebbly  shore. 
A  party  of  merry  lads  sang  a  gay  aong,  which 
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he  bad  often  song  in  other  days,  and  for  seTeral 
minutes  their  Yoices  were  heard  echoing 
through  the  streets,  faint  and  more  faint,  like 
the  memories  of  youth.  Then  came  a  pause, 
broken  only  by  the  church  clock  striking,  solemn 
and  high  up  towards  the  sk^r,  like  the  voice  of 
an  angel  in  the  air,  warning  man  of  the  n^d 
course  of  mortal  time.  Then  there  was  a  dead 
silence ;  but  it,  too,  was  at  length  interrupted 
by  the  uproarious  merriment  of  a  drunken 
Saturday  night  ^rty  reeling  home  to  their 
miserable  wives.    After  that  all  was  still. 

The  air  seemed  heavy  with  thought.  It 
oppressed  him,  weighed  him  down.  He  tried 
to  sleep,  but  ho  could  not.  He  fancied  that  he 
would  be  game  to  the  last ;  he  said,  *'  D — n 
them  !  they  shan*t  frighten  me  ;"  but  to  whom- 
soever he  meant  to  apply  the  pronoun  '*  they," 
it  was  not  any  other  individual  who  frightened 
him — it  was  himself  lie  had  not  support 
within,  he  had  nothing  to  rest  upon  in  his  own 
heart.  All  that  the  sad  camera-obscura  showed 
him  was  weakness  past,  evil  committed,  vice 
encouraged,  but  no  good  thing.  Tbe  warnings 
of  his  father,  an  honest,  upright,  humble  man — 
the  lessons  of  his  mother,  a  pious  kind -hearted, 
though  somewhat  too  good-natured  woman — 
were  remembered,  it  is  true,  but  remembered 
only  as  having  been  despised,  neglected,  violated. 
It  was  all  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit.  He 
tossed  about  upon  the  straw  for  some  time  in 
terrible  mental  anguish.  He  made  a  struggle 
for  firmness  and  fur  fortitude.  He  wavered,  he 
hesitated ;  but  gradually  solitary  thought — like 
time  wearing  away  the  masonry  of  some  ill- 
constructed  building — undermined  all  his  powers 
of  resistance,  and  starting  suddenly  up,  he  ex- 
claimed »•  Hang  me  if  I  do  not  tell  all.  Why  the 
devil  should  I  lie  here,  like  a  dymg  dog  in  the 
straw,  and  very  likely  get  myself  scragged  into 
the  bargain,  fur  a  set  of  fellows  who  don't  care  a 
pin  about  me  1  Even  Latimer  cunld  only  afford 
to  give  me  five  shillings  fur  riding  over  all  that 
way  to  warn  him  !  I'll  lake  care  of  myself,  or 
they  will  bring  me  in  as  an  accomplice  ;"  and 
thus  saying  ho  found  his  way  up  the  stairs  and 
knocked  loudly  at  thedoor  above,  fondly  fancying 
that  the  constable  was  there  on  guard.  Nobody 
answered,  however,  fur  Mr.  liigginthorp  was 
by  that  time  at  least  half  a  mile  distant,  soundly 
snoring  in  his  bed,  and  dreaming  of  captions, 
and  warrants,  and  arrests,  mingled  with  -&  con- 
fused crowd  of  poachers,  and  felons,  and  the 
class  which  may  be  called  misdemeanoritcs. 
From  the  inside  of  the  cage  no  reply  was  re- 
turned but  by  the  hollow  voice  of  emptiness, 
and  yuung  Blnckmorc  knocked  again  harder 
than  before,  saying  to  himself  ••  The  old  codger's 
sound  asleep." 

He  soon  became  aware,  however,  that  there 

was  nobody  there — that  he  was  left  totally 

alone  m  the  midst  of  the  market-place — that  if 

he  was  ill  he  might  be  ill— that  jf  he  died  he- 

might  dif, without  any  one  to  assist,  to  support,' 

or  to  comfort  him.     Ho  sat  down  upon  the 

steps,  and,  leaning  tus  head  upon  his  two  hands, 

had  well-nigh  given  way  to  tears.     But  who 

can  tell  all  the  horrors  of  that  night  as  ho  lay 

io  the  desolation  of  captive  wickedness,  calcu- 

Jating  upon  the  crcnfs  of  the  morrow.     Most 

likeJjr,  ho  thought  the  constable  would  not  come 

Vio  till  it  was  time  io  ttkd  him  beforo  tbe 


magistrates  ;  and  what  might  not  happen  in  tbe 
interim  1  Others  more  guilty  than  himself 
might  be  detected,  caught,  induced  to  ton 
king's  evidence,  and  thus  cut  him  off  from  aH 
the  merit  of  confession.  He  had  been  waned 
by  the  solicitor  that  he  was  casting  away  hie 
last  chance,  and  now  he  thought  it  was  done; 
that  very  likely  the  opportunity  was  lost  for 
ever,  and  that  his  own  obstinacy  had  tetjitA 
his  fate.  There  was  nobody  near  to  hear  tbe 
confession  that  he  longed  to  make — the  earth 
was  round  him  like  a  living  grave — the  ban, 
the  bolts,  the  stonework  kept  him  in,  and 
prevented  him  from  executing  what  fear,  if 
not  penitence,  prompted ;  and  he  felt  as  we 
might  suppose  the  spirit  of  the  dead  must  feel 
when  a  life  of  impenitence  is  at  an  end,  andtbt 
dark  irrevocable  barrier  of  the  tomb  dropped 
between  mortal  crime  and  the  backward  path 
of  repentance  and  amendment.  Oh,  how  be 
writhed  under  the  tortures  of  his  own  fanciest 
^low  fear  took  a  thousand  shapes  to  augmeiit 
his  anguish  ! — how  everything  horrible  withii 
the  range  of  possibility  was  presented  to  hii 
imagination,  during  that  long  dark  sleepleii 
night  of  silence  and  solitude  !  It  seemed  as  if 
the  hours  of  darkness  wuuld  never  come  to  as 
end  ;  and  had  it  nut  been  fur  the  striking  of  tbe 
clock,  he  would  have  fancied  that  day  bad 
dawned  long  before  it  really  appeared,  and  that 
thero  was  no  means  whatsoever  fur  the  blessed 
light  to  visit  his  dungeon.  Even  though  be 
heard  the  hours  strike,  impatience  gut  tbe  bel- 
ter of  reason,  and  made  him  think  that  it  most 
be  day-break  a  full  huur  before  the  sun  really 
rose. 

At  length  a  faint  gray  stream  of  light  begaa* 
to  pour  forth  the  spirjicle  we  have  mentioned, 
and  painted  a  lung  ellip.<%e  upon  the  floor,  or 
rather  upon  the  pavement  of  the  place.    At  W 
it  was  so  dim  that  he  thought  his  eyes  deceived 
him,  but  gradually  it  grew  brighter,  and  tbet 
changed  from  gray,  through  a  sort  of  dove-col- 
our, to  a  rosy  hue,  and  he  could  hear  a  distasl 
bird  singing  sweetly.     It  was  certainly  day,  end 
the  light  revived  some  hope,  though  faiot— 
faint,  indeed,  for  he  was  exhausted  in  min^ 
and  body  with  the  terrors  he  had  suffeied.   All 
firmness  was  gone — all  thought  of  resistance 
was  at  an  end ;  he  was  prepared  to  say  «^7" 
thing,  to  do  anything  that  might  deliver  ^^ 
from  such  horrors  as  hr  had  endured,  and  thj* 
still  more  terrible  which  he  anticipated.     ^ 
the  constable  did  not  come,  and  he  hat^^^i 
eagerly  lor  nuunds,  seated  upon  the  straw,  ^^^ 
his  hands  clasped  tight  over  his  knees.    J^ 
length  the  noi^e  of  a  foot-fall  caught  his    **^' 
heavy  and  slow.     It  was  that  uf  a  town! 
passing  to  his  work  ;  and  getting  as  neart(7 
spiracle  as  he  could,  the  prisoner  called  to       ., . 
to  tell  the  constahlo  that  somebody  wanter^^ 
speak  with  him  at  the  cage.     The  man  h^^i 
him  not,  however,  or  at  h-ast  took  no  not  ^^ 
he  knew  nobody  was  likely  to  call  him,  and  o  ^^i 
plodded  with  the  same  slow  heavy  step,  ^^^ 
out  the  least  interruption.  _ 

•*  They  can't  hear  me,"  said  young  BI^^J 
more,  *•  I  am  thut  out  from  every  resoa   ^^ 
What  shall  1  do  ?  what  hhall  I  do  V*  aod 
wrung  his  hands  in  biiitr  despair.  ^ 

'VUviu  ag^iu  Uc  cTcvt  up  the  steps,  aod  s^  ^ 
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itruck~«ight  o*clock— it  was  approaching  nine, 
when  a  brisk  active  step  was  heard,  and  then 
the  rattle  of  a  key,  the  drawing  of  a  bolt,  and 
the  creaking  of  a  door.  The  step  then  sounded 
eloee  at  hand,  and  before  the  door  at  the  top  of 
the  steps  could  be  opened,  the  unhappy  lad 
knocked  hard,  exclainung  **  Mr.  Constable !  Mr. 
ConaUble,  I  want  to  speak  to  you." 

The  next  moment  the  door  was  thrown  back, 
and  the  gruff  voice  of  Mr.  Higginthorp  exclaim- 
ed, **  What  the  devil  are  you  knocking  fori 
"Wiiat  do  you  want,  you  young  blackguard  1" 

'*  I  want  to  tell  all,*'  exclaimed  John  Black- 
more,  **  I  want  to  ease  my  mind.'* 

*•  I've  a  notion  you're  a  bit  too  late,  my 
kiddy,*'  answered  Mr.  Higginthorp,  *<  you  should 
have  spoken  last  night ;"  and  then  he  added,  at 
a  venture,  **  Ah,  people  are  aAer  them  fellows, 
and,  I  dare  say,  have  caught  them  by  this  time. 
Some  of  them  wil>  stag,  in  course,  and  may, 
perhaps,  he  beforehand  with  you.'* 

**  I  don't  care,"  cried  young  Blackmore,  '*  I 
will  tell  all,  to  put  myself  at  rest." 

**  Stop,  stop  a  bit,"  cried  Mr.  Higginthorp,  I*  I 
mustn't  hear  nothing  till  I've  got  sum'un  to  wit- 
ness that  I  warned  you  properly." 

**  No,  no,  let  me  tell,"  cried  the  youth,  almost 
frantioaJly,  '*  I  want  no  warning." 

.»'It  won't  do,  young  cove,  it  won't  do," 
Tephed  the  constable,  **  I  knows  better.  We 
must  have  everything  in  order.  I'm  not  going  to 
be  hauled  up  and  rated  for  pumping  a  prisoner, 
not  I.  There,  go  down  a  bit— go  down,  I  say,  or 
1*11  pitch  you  down  head  foremost.  I'll  soon 
can  Neddy,  and  he  shall  hear  what  I  say.  He's 
only  there  just  in  t'other  street  opposite." 

Driven  back  into  his  den,  the  unhappy  youth 
remained  waiting  at  the  bottom  of  the  stairs  for 
about  five  minutes,  at  the  end  of  whieh  time  he 
was  called  up  again  into  the  cage  to  the  pres- 
ence of  our  friend  Mr.  Higginthorp  and  his 
loQg-necked  assistant.  The  door  was  shut  and 
locked,  and  the  constable,  in  the  first  instance 
waving  his  hand  to  enjoin  silence,  addressed  a 
sort  of  prefatory  discourse  to  his  compsLion  in 
the  following  terms :  "  You  see,  Neddy,  this 
here  young  man,  as  we  nabbed  last  night,  de- 
dares  his  intention  of  making  a  fuli  confes- 
sion. But  I  wouldn't  hear  a  word,  not  I — not 
a  single  syllabus,  till  you  were  present  to  bear 
witness  that  I  uses  no  inducement  whatsom- 
ever  to  make  him  do  that  same,  but  that  I  warns 
him,  on  the  contrary,  that  what  he  says  will  be 
taken  down,  and  may  be  used  agin  him — not 
that  I  say  it  will,  because  I  thinks — howsomever, 
that's  nothing  to  nobody  what  I  thinks ;  and  so 
sow,  being  warned,  you  may  go  on,  young  man, 
if  70a  likes.;  and  if  you  doesn't  like,  why  you  may 
let  it  alone  or  not  as  the  case  may  be ;  but  what- 
ever you  says,  tell  nothing  but  the  truth,  for 
70a  may  chance  to  have  to  take  an  oath  to  it, 
which  would  be  mighty  awkward  if  it  wasn't 
true— Stop  a  bit ;  bring  me  tliat  stool,  Neddy, 
and  hold  the  ink  here  that  I  may  dip  my  pen.^ 
Wait  a  minute,  I  am  not  ready  yet,"  and  he  wrote 
^i  the  top  of  the  paper  in  a  good  clerkly  hand, 
using  the  stool  for  a  table,  **  The  confession  of 
John  Blackmore,  junior,  taken  before  us,  Thom- 
as Higginthorp  and  Edward  Scraggs,  constable 

and  sub-constable  of  the  town  of ,  on  this 

— day  of ,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  • " 

*Now  go  on  if  you  Ukes."  * 


**  Wen,  I  declare  I  hare  nothing  to  do  with 
it  whatever."  said  young  Blackmore." 

"  He  declares  he  has  nothing  to  do  with  it 
whatsomever,"  wrote  Mr.  Higginthorp,  reading 
the  words  aloud  at  the  same  time. 

"  And  I  only  heard  it  by  accident  one  day 
when  I  was  in  a  public-house  with  Maltby  and 
Jack  WiUiams." 

**  He  only  heard  it  promiskus  when  he  was  in 
a  pubUc  with  Jack  WilUams  and — ^what  was  the 
other  gentleman's  christian  namel"  inquired 
Mr.  Higginthorp.  '  « 

«*  Wnfiam  Maltby,"  rephed  the  youth,  and  Mr/ 
Hfgginthorp  put  it  down. 

"  They  were  talking  at  first  very  low,"  con- 
tinued young  Blackmore,  **  and  then  they  taUted 
louder,  and  I  soon  made  out  that  Mr.  WiUiamt 
intended  to  break  in  this  very  niebt,  into  Mai* 
lington  HaU,  and  take  away  aU  Uie  plate  and 
stuff  they  could  find." 

"  Was  that  this  ere  night  as  is  passed,  ar 
that  ere  night  as  is  coming!"  asked  Mr.  Hig- 
ginthorp. 

"  That  that's  passed,"  answered  the  lad  ;  and 
Mr.  Higginthorp  proceeded  to  write  down,  read- 
ing aloud  at  the  same  time — **Jack  Williams 
and  Wilham  Maltby  intended  to  break  in — ^" 

**  No,  no,"  cried  young  Blackmore,  eagerly, 
"  I  did  not  say  Bill  intended  to  break  in ;  for 
Williams  said  he  wouldn't  have  him ;  that  he 
was  not  up  to  the  mark  for  such  a  job.  That 
was  what  made  them  speak  so  loud,  for  they 
had  well  nigh  had  a  bit  of  a  row  about  iL  But 
Williams  said  he  would  give  him  a  couple  of 
hundred  for  his  share,  and  he'd  have  no  risk; 
and  that  he'd  get  Mr.  Latimer  to  help,  who  was 
up  to  anything  firom  pitch-and-toss  to  man- 
slaughter." 

^    **  Manslaughter !"  said  Mr.  Higginthorp,  writ- 
ing. 

**  Then,  here,  on  Saturday  night,"  continued 
Mr.  Blackmore,  junior,  *'  I  was  sent  over  as  fast 
as  I  could  gallop  with  a  note  to  Mr.  Latimer, 
from  John  Williams  himself." 

**  What  did  you  gsUop  upon  1"  demanded  the 
constable  in  a  sagacious  tone. 

"  Upon  a  horse,  to  be  sure,*^  replied  the  youth, 
peevishly,  beginning  to  faney  that  Mr.  Higgin- 
thorp was  miucing  a  jest  of  him,  and  feeling  his 
situation  no  joke. 

<*  It  might  have  been  an  ass,"  said  the  con- 
stable gravely.  "  However  well  impound  the 
horse.    Go  on." 

'*  Why,  then  I  found  Mr.  Latimer  and  Captain 
Tankerville  together ;  but  the  captain  soon  cut 
his  stick,  and  not  long  a/ter  Jack  WiUiams  him- 
self came  over  with  a  horse  and  gig,  and  Mr. 
Latimer  went  away  with  him,  for  I  watched. 
What  they've  done  I  don't  know;  but  what 
they  went  to  do  I  can  very  weU  guess." 

**  We  must  have  no  guess  work,"  said  Mr. 
Higginthorp.  **Facks — facks  is  what  we 
wants ;  so  if  you've  got  any  more  on  'em  you 
may  bring  *em  out.  That's  to  say  if  you  likes. 
I  holds  out  no  inducements — not  I.  It  must 
be  a  woluntary  confession  to  be  of  any  good  to 
you,  or  me  either." 

The  unfortunate  lad  added  a  few  more  partic- 
ulars of  no  great  importance,  and  then,  looking 
up  piteously  in  the  constable's  face,  he  inquired^ 
**  Now  I've  told  the  whole  troth  exactly  as  it  is. 
Do  yon  think  there  Is  any  xhanoe  lor  met" 
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"  Why,  I  can't  exactly  say,"  answered  Mr. 
Higgiothorp,  scratching  his  bead ;  **  howsom- 
dever,  you  see,  young  roan,  you  are  but  a  cessory 
before  the  fack,  and  not  arter,  which  is  some- 
thing in  your  favor.  Then  you  made  full  con- 
fession before  examination — that's  summat 
more.  No,  I  don't  think  they  will  deal  bard 
with  you.  Perhaps  they  may  take  you  as  k  ing's 
evidence,  and  then  you've  a  chance  of  promo- 
tion to  be  a  general  informer  in  course  of  time. 
However,  I  says  nothing  about  that — I  prom- 
ises no  man  nothing  ;  but  I  think,  now  you've 
deared  your  stomach,  we  may  leave  you  in 
this  here  cage,  where  you'll  be  safe  enough — 
you  can't  get  out.  But  I  must  run  away  now 
and  tell  the  magistrate— here,  read  that  over, 
Neddy,  and  put  your  sig,  then  I'll  do  the  same 
and  be  off.  When  I'm  gone  you  can  get  him 
a  basin  of  cocoa  and  a  roll,  to  keep  bis  spirits 
up.  One  should  always  fatten  informers,  as 
one  does  hens  to  make  them  lay  the  better ;" 
and  with  this  sage  axiom,  Mr.  Higgintborp  took 
his  departure,  having  first  seen  his  assistant 
read  the  paper  over  after  a  fashion  and  put  his 
signature,  which  looked  more  like  the  print  of 
a  bird's  claw  that  bad  hopped  into  an  inkstand 
than  the  handwriting  of  a  human  being. 

When  he  and  his  companion  were  gone,  and 
young  Blackmore  had  partaken  of  his  cocoa  and 
his  roll,  the  youth  began  to  suspect,  from  vari- 
ous signs  and  symptoms  which  had  betrayed 
themselves  in  the  worthy  constable,  that  pre- 
vious to  the  confession  just  made,  neither  Mr. 
Higgintborp  nor  the  magistrates  bad  known 
anything  of  the  proposed  robbery  at  Mallington 
Hail,  and  that  consequently  he  himself  had 
very  probably  put  his  friend's  neck  in  a  halter 
for  which  he  was  not  a  little  sorry.  It  was  too 
late  now,  however,  to  amend  his  error,  and 
consequently  he  determined  to  carry  the  mat- 
ter through  with  a  bold  front. 


CHAPTER.LXIII. 

Thb  housekeeper's  room  at  Mallington  Hall 
was  one  of  those  small  square  lofty  chambers 
which  our  ancestors  of  the  reign  of  George  I. 
and  George  II.  occasionally  stuck  into  any  spare 
corner,  with  which  they  had  nothing  else  to  do. 
It  bad  certainly  not  been  intended  originally 
for  the  purposes  to  which  it  was  now  applied, 
for  it  was  elegant  in  its  decorations,  and  in  the 
better  and  newer  part  of  the  house.  The 
paneling,  to  which  in  the  other  rooms  the 
wider  extent  of  the  walls  gave  symmetry  and 
due  proportion,  hero  ran  up  tall  and  slender, 
each  long  parallelogram  surrounded  by  its 
wreath  of  carved  flowers,  looking  like  a  tall  old 
maid  at  a  ball — ^prim,  stiff,  and  rigid',  notwith- 
standing all  the  gay  ornaments  of  lighter  and 
more  grareful  thmgs  with  which  they  were 
decked.  It  was  a  very  comfortable  room,  how- 
ever, having  but  two  windows  and  one  door — 
a  great  advantage  in  these  northern  climes,* 
where  we  have  wind  enough  and  cold  enough, 
without  making  more  apertures  than  necessary 
to  let  them  in.  It  was  well  carpeted,  too,  and  the 
huge  fireplace,  with  its  massive  mantel-piece, 
well  supplied  with  logs,  was  blazing  brightly, 
and  crackling  cheerfully ;  but  yet,  on  the  night  of 
the  Siuidaj  which  we  have  been  Ulely  apeaking 


of,  good  old  Mrs.  Chalke,  the  housekeeper, as sbt 
sat  before  the  Are,  was  in  anything  but  a  merry 
or  even  a  tranquil  mopd.  There  was  some 
wind  stirring,  and  occasionally  the  panelio^ 
cracked  or  the  tall  window  rattled,  and  wheo- 
ever  such  was  the  case  the  good  old  Ia<^ 
started  and  looked  round,  expecting  to  ses 
neither  ghost  nor  hobgoblin,  but  some  mom 
terrible  apparition  still,  of  flesh  and  bkiod, 
armed  with  cold  steel  and  leaden  bullets  agaimt 
the  scanty  remains  of  life  which  yet  were  beiiL 
Once  when  the  gust  was  more  vehement  tbn 
ordinary,  and,  like  an  importunate  beggar, 
clamored  loudly  for  admittance,  she  suddeiAT 
stretched  out  her  hand,  and  seized  the  b4 
forgetting  that  the  girl,  who  was  her  only  oon- 
panion  in  the  house,  could  render  her  but  IttUi 
eflTectual  assistance,  or  perhaps  thinking  that  V 
she  was  to  be  murdered,  she  had  better  be » 
in  the  presence  of  respectable  witnesses. 

Though  the  gust  died  away,  good  Hn. 
Chalke  still  held  the  bell-rope  in  her  haad,  m 
if  to  be  prepared  against  the  worst ;  and,  it 
Iqpgth,  after  some  consideration,  she  gave  il  a 
gentle  pull.  In  a  minute  or  two  after,  a  qoiol 
pair  of  feet  were  heard  coming  along  the  pM- 
sage,  and  the  housemaid  appeared,  with  a  tet 
of  agitation  and  alarm,  as  if  she  expected  t» 
behold  some  horrible  spectacle.  In  fact,  tte 
nerves  of  both  the  poor  women  had  been  aoaadlf 
shattered  by  the  late  attempt  upon  the  boot 
that  they  felt  themselves,  like  the  dimioiabfli 
garrison  of  a  besieged  city,  in  a  constant  siali 
of  apprehension,  lest  some  undefended  point  cT 
the  works  should  be  forced  by  the  enemy  witt- 
out  their  knowing  it. 

"What  o'clock  is  it,  Sally t"  asked  IW- 
Chalke,  turning  to  the  housemaid. 

"  Lord  ha*  mercy,  ma'am  !"  exclaimed  tie 
latter  ;  *'  I  thought  something  was  the  matt^ 
and  though  I  must  be  about  the  place,  /  ImI 
quite  in  a  twitter  as  soon  as  ever  I  am  k^ 
alone.  Then  those  long  passages  frigbttt 
me  out  of  my  life  every  time  I  go  thnff^ 
them." 

Sally  had  not  answered  the  bousekeenp^ 
inquiry,  however,  and  Mrs.  Chalke  repeatwif. 
obtaining  for  a  reply  the  information  that  it 
was  a  quarter  past  ten  by  the  clock  io  ti0 
kitchen. 

**  Dear  me !"  exclaimed  the  hooackeepcr, 
**  what  can  make  Mr.  Edmonds  so  late!  I N* 
nothing  has  happened  to  him.'' 

**  Oh,  I  dare  say  not,  ma'am,"  rejoined  ftj/* 
"  You  know  he's  always  out  long  on  Sniwf 
nights,  looking  after  the  game ;  for  be  9*P 
that  bad  characters  arc  always  more  about  Ih* 
than  on  any  other  day." 

"That's  what  I'm  afraid  of,"  replied  Bu* 
Chalke  ;  "  and  while  he's  looking  after  the  (?«■• 
we  might  all  have  our  throats  cut."  ^, 

"  Dear  me,  ma'am  !  don't  talk  so,"  said  StSj* 
"  I  declare  you  make  my  blood  quite  cruddte-  * 
havn'l  slept  a  wink  one  blessed  night  ^^ 
those  fellows  tried  to  break  iu  ;  and  1  <1*^*J 
they  would  murder  me  first,  all  along  ^JS 
having  been  the  one  to  ring  the  alarra-*^ 
which  spoiled  their  sport." 

"  No,  they  would  murder  me  first,"  said »'•• 
Chalke,  jealous  of  the  dignity  of  her  oflo*; 
"  ITiey  would  murder  me  first  for  the  kc^l 
and,  beaidea,  I  dare  aay  they  kaow 
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abovt  who  rang  the  belL  It  most  be  t  terrible 
tbiiig  to  have  one's  throat  oat.  Vre  bad  no 
•lomach  for  matton  erer  since." 

Sally,  who  did  not  see  the  eonneotioo  between 
■Hitton  and  bossebreakers,  gased  in  Mrs. 
Obalke*s  face  with  a  laok-histre  look,  partly  of 
stoptdity  and  partly  of  horror,  thinking  that  the 
worthy  hoosekeeper  was  becoming  slightly  de- 
fuiged,  and  repeating  the  word  **  oiuiton  !'*  in 
a  tone  of  doubt  and  inquiry,  till  Mrs.  Chalke  re- 
plied, **  Yes,  mutton  to  be  sore.  Don*t  butchers 
cot  theep*8  throats  as  housebreakers  cut  ours." 
•«I>ear  heart!"  replied  Sally,  *«bo  they  do," 
sad  she  put  her  hand  under  her  chin  as  if  to  as- 
teruin  whether  the  operation  had  been  actually 
performed  upon  her. 

Jost  at  that  moment,  however,  the  bell  rang 
sharply  and  saddeoly,  and  both  the  good  women 
started  and  both  screamed ;  after  which  it  sud- 
denly struck  Sally  that  it  must  be  Edmonds 
himself,  who  had  slept  at  the  house  constantly 
since  the  night  of  the  attack.  Communicating 
this  supposition  to  Mrs.  Chalke.  she  hurried  to 
the  door,  while  the  hoosekeeper  followed,  with 
a  ilat  oan(Uestiek  in*  her  hand,  laying  strong  in- 
junctions on  her  fair  companion  not  to  turn  key 
or  draw  bolt  tiU  they  lud  ascertained  who  was 
the  visitor.  ^ 

»  Who's  there  t"  exclaimed  Sally,  patting  her 
mouth  down  to  the  look. 

"  Who's  there  1"  cried  Mrs.  Chalke,  adding  as 
a  eaation  to  the  maid,  **  Don*t  pot  year  head 
there,  girL  He  might  shoot  you  through  the 
keyhole." 

Almost  at  the  same  moment,  hosrever,  the 
well-known  voice  of  Edmonds  answered,  *'  It's 
I,  Sally — let  us  in,"  and  joyfully  the  door  was 
opened,  and  poor  Edmonds,  with  a  face  haggard 
and  worn,  both  with  bitter  care  and  fatigue,  en- 
tered I  tie  hall. 

.'*  Dear  roe,  Mr.  Edmonds,"  said  Mrs.  Chalke, 
**  I'm  so  glad  to  see  you.  I  began  to  think  you 
wooklD*i  come  to-night,  and  we  were  in  such  a 
trepidation." 

**  Ob.  yoa  need  not  have  been  afraid,^  replied 
^  park-keeper,  **you  might  be  sure  I  would 
eome,  Mrs.  Chalke.  It's  a  duty  to  my  employer, 
and  I  won't  fail  in  my  duty,  whoever  does.  But 
I  thought  it  best  to  take  a  k>nger  round  to  night 
with  my  men  than  usual,  for  I  heard  about  six 
o'clock  from  Blackmore,  the  gardener,  that  he 
bad  seen  some  fellows  of  whom  I  have  strong 
suspicions,  driving  this  way  from  Storton  this 
morning.  I  could  find  nobody,  however,  and  I 
knew  a&  their  lairs,  so  they  couldn't  well  cheat 
me  if  they  were  in  the  park  or  any  where  near  it. 
I  am  very  tired,  however,  for  Tve  gone  good 
twelve  miles  besides,  my  walk  in  the  morning. 
I  wonder  what  tires  roe  so  soon.  I  am  not  the 
man  I  was,  or  three  times  as  much  wouldn't 
tire  me  ;  but  one  breaks  down  like  an  old  tree. 
First  goes  one  branch  and  then  another,  and 
each  leaves  a  sap  where  the  weather  pours  in 
and  rots  ihe  whole  core. 

While  he  thus  spoke,  he  paused  in  the  hall, 
addressing  the  beginning  of  his  speech  to  the 
housekeeper,  and  ending  it  apparently  to  him- 
self— with  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  stone  pave- 
ment, and  his  head  bent  forward  in  an  attitude 
of  melancholy  thought.  He  looked  sad  and 
somewhat  wiki,  and  Mrs.  Chalke,  remarking 
Ihe  expression  itf  his  coiuHtaaace,  and  thinking 


that  the  weight  of  bis  sorrows  most  have  been  * 
greatly  aggravated  by  corporeal  fatigue,  begged 
him  to  come  into  her  sitting-room  and  take  a 
glass  of  ale  and  something  to  eat. 

**  Thank  you,  ma'am,  thank  you,"  said  Ed- 
monds, **  I  will  come  and  sit  down  a  bit,  and 
perhaps  take  a  jug  of  beer,  for  I  am  weary  and 
thirsty ;  but  I  can't  eat  anything,  for  I  have  no 
stomach  now.  I  shall  go  to  bed  soon,  for  I 
hope  to  sleep  to-night.  It's  a  long  time  since 
I  slept." 

The  good  lady,  however,  when  once  he  wan 
seated  by  her  fire,  and  the  jug  of  strong  ale» 
with  which  she  intended  to  strengthen  both 
tbe  inner  and  the  outer  man,  placed  beside  him 
at  the  table,  attempted  to  while  away  the  timo 
by  asking  qoestioos,  although,  to  say  sooth,  Ed- 
monds was  very  little  inclined  for  conversation. 
It  is  a  mistake,  however,  that  many  peopio 
QMke,  who  think  th^t  they  can  wean  us  from 
our  sorrows  by  calling  our  mere  words  to  indif- 
ferent topics.  As  well  might  they  think  to 
relieve  a  mother's  mind  by  taking  her  on  some 
trifling  errand  from  the  cradle  of  her  sick 
babe.  Tbe  heart  and  the  thoughts  are  still 
with  our  sorrows,  whatever  subject  may  em* 
ploy  our  words. 

**You  were  talking  about  your  employer^ 
Mr.  Edmonds,"  she  said,  **he  seems  a  very 
nioe  sort  of  gentleman,  but  I  should  like  to 
know  who  he  is." 

**  He  is  a  very  kind,  good-hearted  man,"  an- 
swered the  park-keeper,  gazing  thoughtfully 
into  the  fire.  **As  to  who  he  is,  that's  no 
business  of  ours,  at  least  at  present.  We  shall, 
have  all  in  plenty  of  time,  1  dare  say,"  and  he 
put  the  jug  to  his  lips  and  drank  a  deep  draught 
of  beer. 

**  Ay,  now,  Mr.  Edmonds,  you  are  very  cun- 
ning," said  the  old  lady,  with  a  laugh.  "  You 
would  fain  persuade  me  that  you  know  no  more 
than  I  do ;  but  I'm  quite  sure  that  you  know  all 
about  it." 

Edmonds  assured  her  that  she  was  mistaken*, 
but  the  old  lady  laughed  asaio,  and  shook  her 
head,  saying  **I  know,  I  know,"  and  as  Ed- 
moods  made  no  reply,  but  thought  it  not  worth 
his  while  to  undeceive  her,  she  was  going  on 
in  tbe  same  strain,  when  suddenly,  with  a  great 
start,  she  exclaimed  '*  Goodness  gracious ! 
what's  that ^    Didn't  you  hear  a  step!" 

The  next  instant  the  cause  of  the  phenom- 
enon she  had  remarkedbecause  evident  by  Sally, 
putting  in  her  head  aiid  inquiring  **  Wouldn't 
you  hke  a  toast  with  your  beer,  sir  T* 

"  How  can  you  frighten  one  so,  girlV*  cried 
Mrs.  Chalke,  in  a  petulant  tone  ;  *'  I  declare  I 
thought  it  was  the  robbers  broke  in." 

•*  No,  I  thank  you,  Sally,"  replied  Edmonds ; 
**  but  havn't  you  any  common  beer.  This  ale 
is  too  strong." 

*'  There  is  not  a  drop  in  the  house,  sir,"  re- 
plied the  housemaid  ;  **  but  as  to  its  being  toa 
strong,  it  will  do  you  no  barm.  It's  every  drop 
of  it  pure  maJt  and  hops.  Home  made,  I  can 
assure  you,  just  before  roy  lord  died." 

These  last  words  threw  Edmonds  into  a  new 
fit  of  meditation.  *^  Ay,"  he  said  thoughtfully* 
''  it  was  a  bad  day  for  Mallington  Hall  wheo 
he  died,  though  he  used  to  take  no  notice  of  the 
place,  and  shut  himself  up  with  his  books  aiMl 
papers*  ja«t  as  if  the  pack  had  been  a  deaert. 
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But  things  have  gone  wrong  ever  since,  and 
we  never  know,  you  see,  Mrs.  Cbalke,  what  it 
is  to  have  a  good  thing  till  we  lose  it.  A  good 
maister  is  a  good  thing,  and  he  was  a  good 
roaster,  for  ho  was  always  very  reasonable  and 
inclined  to  do  what  was  right  and  proper,  when 
people  told  him  how." 

•*  Well,  I  hope  this  young  gentleman  will 
be  as  good  as  he,**  said  Mrs.  Chall^.  "  When 
do  you  think  hell  take  possession,  Mr.  Ed- 
monds  1" 

•*I  don't  know,  I  don't  know,**  answered 
£dnionds  ;  *'  I  tell  you,  my  good  dame,  you  are 
mistaken.  I  am  just  ;as  ignorant  about  all 
these  things  as  you  are  ;'*  and  Mrs.  Cbalke, 
finding-  that  she  could  make  nothing  of  him, 
rose,  saying,  *»Well,  now  you  are  come  I 
shall  go  to  bed  and  sleep  in  peace.  I 
shouldn't  have  winked  an  eye  all  night  if  you 
^adn*t  been  here.  'You  had  better  have  your 
gun  with  you  in  your  room — there  it  stands  in 
the  corner.  Doii*t  forget  it,  there's  a  good 
man,  for  if  they  were  to  get  hold  of  it  they 
might  blow  all  our  brains  out.'* 

''No  fear,  no  fear,"  answered  Edmonds, 
turning  his  back  to  the  fire,  '*I  will  warrant  it. 
There  is  nobody  to  be  afraid  of  within  five 
miles  of  the  house,  unless  they  be  in  Mailing- 
ton,  and  there  are  sharp  eyes  looking  out  for 
them  there,  too.  You  may  rest  quietly  enough 
— nobody  will  disturb  your  sleep." 

*'  She  has  no  daughter  1"  continued  the  poor 
park-keeper,  murmuring  to  himself,  as  soon  as 
Mrs.  Cbalke  was  gone.  "  I  wish  I  were  dead, 
though  it  is  a  sin  to  say  so,  with  all  the  bless- 
ings that  God  has  stiU  given  me.  I  wish  I 
could  think  of  other  things  ;*'  andafler  pressing 
his  hand  upon  his  brow  for  a  foment,  he  took 
up  the  jug  of  beer  again  and  emptied  it  at  a 
draught.  The  quantity  it  had  contained  was 
not  sufficient  to  have  any  effect  upon  his  intel- 
lect ;  but  still  the  beer  was  very  strong,  and  he 
himself  weary  and  exhausted.  It  seemed  to 
soothe  him — to  render  him,  perhaps,  a  little  more 
^drowsy  than  before,  and  after  standing  before 
the  table  a  minute  or  two,  he  took  up  the 
candle  which  Mrs.  Chalke  had  left,  and  walked 
slowly  away  towards  the  chamber  which  he 
had  lately  tenanted  on  the  ground-floor,  leaving 
his  gun  behind  him. 


CHAPTER  LXIV. 

We  must  now  treat  of  a  very  uninteresting 
person  and  his  uninteresting  history;  but  as 
there  are  other  things  necessary  to  the  consti- 
tution of  a  wholesome  plum-pudding  besides 
plums,  so  there  are  other  than  interesting  people 
necessary  to  the  construction  of  a  tale  like  this. 
On  the  Saturday,  an  hour  after  noon,  Harry 
Soames,  the  constable  of  Mallin^on,  received 
a  summons  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Middleton,  the 
magistrate,  which,  as  the  reader  knows,  is 
situate  at  the  distance  of  about  a  mile  and  a 
half  from  the  village.  As  he  had  a  liking  for 
the  active  exercise  of  his  profession,  and 
doubted  not  that  some  pleasant  opportunity  of 
performing  his  functions  was  about  to  be  afforded 
htm,  Mr.  Soames  trudged  over  willingly  enough, 
and  on  presenting  himself  was  kept  for  about 
M  qaaitcr  of  an  hour  in  the  hall,  while  Toicea 


were  heard  talking  in  a  little  room  at  the  side^ 
which  Soames  knew  to  be  Mr.  Middletou's  owo 
especial  den,  whence  issued  many  of  thoit 
brilliant  decrees  with  which  the  justices  of 
peace  in  those  days  used  to  astonish  the  weik 
minds  of  persons  learned  in  the  law.  At  thi 
end  of  that  period  the  door  of  that  room  opened, 
and  Miss  Mathilda  Martin  issued  forth,  while  thi 
voice  of  Mr.  Middleton  was  heard  to  say, 
"  Thank  you.  Miss  Martin,  thank  you ;  I  alwayi 
was  sure  he  was  an  impostor.  I  will  look  to  il^ 
I  will  look  to  it.*' 

Miss  Martin  passed  Mr.  Soames  without 
deigning  to  speak  to  him ;  but  she  bowed  bar 
lofly  head,  with  an  air  of  conscious  deservini; 
and  immediately  after  the  constable  was  caQei 
to  tho  presence  of  the  magistrate,  who  as  l» 
entered  inquired  of  the  servant  who  oshend 
the  man  in  whether  Sir  Simon  Upplestone  bai 
arrived. 

The  servant  answered  in  the  negative,  asd 
Mr.  Middleton,  seating  himself  again  with  aa 
important  air,  remarked,  *'  I  fear,  Soames,  «s 
may  be  accused  of  neglect  of  our  duty  in  8uiSa^ 
ing  this  young  man  to  remain  so  long  in  Blal- 
lington  under  such  suspicious  circumstances." 

*'  Is  it  Mr.  Morton  your  worship  was  talkiaf 
oft"  asked  Soames,  though  he  very  well  knet 
that  such  was  the  case. 

**  To  be  sure,  to  bo  sure,"  answered  Mr.  UA- 
dleton ;  "  he  is  the  only  person  to  whom  tk  . 
terms  I  have  used  could  apply.  From  all  tka 
circumstances  1  have  heard,  and,  indeed,  i  fflV 
say,  from  what  I  have  seen,  I  have  not  tfes 
slightest  doubt  that  he  is  neither  more  nor  letf 
than  a  swindler,  and  will  ultimately  be  identified 
with  the  clerk  who  has  absconded  from  Loodoa, 
and  for  whose  apprehension  a  reward  has  beea  ■ 
offered." 

Harry  Soames  scratched  his  head,  onJ  » 
Mr.  Middleton  was  well  aware  that  he  was  oflft 
a  man  dull  of  comprehension,  while  he  hivaatH 
was  perfectly  convinced  that  his  own  atal» 
ments  were  the  most  pellucid  that  judicial  per- 
spicuity ever  put  forth,  he  could  not  ooooeife 
what  made  the  constable  hesitate  in  this  no- 
wonted  manner.  He  accordingly  asked,  "What 
is  the  matter,  Soames  1" 

"  Why,  I  was  thinking,  your  worship,"  M'd 
the  consuble,  "  that  Gibbs  could  tell  na  more 
of  the  matter,  if  he  liked." 

"And  who  the  devil  is  Gibbs!"  asked  Mr. 
Middleton,  solemnly. 

"Why,  the  traveling  perfumer  man.  7^ 
worship,"  answeied  the  constable.  "He who 
has  been  down  Kere  so  long  hanging  about  with 
bis  fragrant  Balm  of  Trinidad.  He  has  let  oat 
to  me  more  than  once  that  he  knows  smnBiift 
of  Mr.  Morton,  and  t'other  day  be  shook  bit 
head,  and  looked  wonderful  knowing.  But  the 
difficulty  will  be  to  make  him  speak." 

"  We'll  grant  a  wanant  against  him,"  «> 
Mr.  Middleton.  "  He  may  be  art  and  ptit  * 
the  offence,  for  what  we  know." 

*'  Better  summons  him  as  a  witness,  P^ 
honor,"  said  Soames.  "  A  warrant  wookl  bi 
a  stopper,  I  should  think." 

"  Perhaps  it  might— perhaps  it  might,"  replied 
the  magistrate,  sagaciously.  **  We  will  aon- 
mons  him  as  a  witness.  Get  me  down  *Bani^k 
Justice,'  Soames.  There  it  stands,  on  the  abw 
behiad  you.    I  expect  Sir  Sioion  UppMotf 
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But  things  have  gone  wrong  ever  since,  and 
we  never  know,  you  see,  Mrs.  Chalke,  what  it 
is  to  have  a  good  thing  till  we  lose  it.  A  good 
maister  is  a  good  thing,  and  he  was  a  good 
roaster,  for  ho  was  always  very  reasonable  and 
inclined  to  do  what  was  right  and  proper,  when 
people  told  him  how." 

"Well,  I  hope  this  young  gentleman  will 
be  as  good  as  he,"  said  Mrs.  Chall;^.  "  When 
do  you  think  hell  take  possession,  Mr.  Ed- 
monds!" 

*»I  don't  know,  I  don't  know,"  answered 
Edmonds  ;  **  I  tell  you,, my  good  dame,  you  are 
mistaken.  I  am  just^^as  ignorant  about  all 
these  things  as  you  are ;"  and  Mrs.  Chalke, 
finding  that  she  could  make  nothing  of  him, 
rose,  saying,  **WelI,  now  you  are  come  I 
shall  go  to  bed  and  sleep  in  peace.  I 
shouldn't  have  winked  an  eye  all  night  if  you 
^adn't  been  here.  Ton  had  better  have  your 
gun  with  you  in  your  room — ^there  it  stands  in 
the  corner.  Don't  forget  it,  there's  a  good 
man,  for  if  they  were  to  get  hold  of  it  they 
might  blow  all  our  brains  out." 

*'No  fear,  no  fear,"  answered  Edmonds, 
turning  his  back  to  the  fire,  '*  I  will  warrant  it. 
There  is  nobody  to  be  afraid  of  within  five 
miles  of  the  house,  unless  they  be  in  Mailing- 
ton,  and  there  are  sharp  eyes  looking  out  for 
them  there,  too.  You  may  rest  quietly  enough 
— nobody  will  disturb  your  sleep." 

*•  She  has  no  daughter  1"  continued  the  poor 
park-keeper,  murmuring  to  himself,  as  soon  as 
Mrs.  Chalke  was  gone.  "  I  wish  1  were  dead, 
though  it  is  a  sin  to  say  so,  with  all  the  bless- 
ings that  God  has  still  given  me.  I  wish  I 
could  think  of  other  things ;"  and  afler  pressing 
his  hand  upon  his  brow  for  a  moment,  he  took 
up  the  jug  of  beer  again  and  emptied  it  at  a 
draught.  The  quantity  it  had  contained  was 
not  sufficient  to  have  any  effect  upon  his  intel- 
lect ;  but  still  the  beer  was  very  strong,  and  he 
himself  weary  and  exhausted.  It  seemed  to 
soothe  him — ^to  render  him,  perhaps,  a  little  more 
^drowsy  than  before,  and  after  standing  before 
\he  table  a  minute  or  two,  he  took  up  the 
candle  which  Mrs.  Chalke  had  left,  and  walked 
slowly  away  towards  the  chamber  which  he 
had  lately  tenanted  on  the  ground-fioor,  leaving 
his  gun  behind  him. 


CHAPTER  LXIV. 

We  must  now  treat  of  a  very  uninteresting 
person  and  his  uninteresting  history;  but  as 
there  are  other  things  necessary  to  the  consti- 
tution of  a  wholesome  plum-pudding  besides 
plums,  so  there  are  other  than  interesting  people 
necessary  to  the  construction  of  a  tale  like  this. 
On  the  Saturday,  an  hour  afler  noon,  Harry 
Soames,  the  constable  of  Mallington,  received 
a  summons  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Middletbn,  the 
magistrate,  which,  as  the  reader  knows,  is 
situate  at  the  dhitance  of  about  a  mile  and  a 
half  from  the  village.  As  he  had  a  liking  for 
the  active  exercise  of  his  profession,  and 
doubted  not  that  some  pleasant  opportunity  of 
performing  his  functions  was  about  to  be  afforded 
him,  Mr.  Soames  tradged  over  willingly  enough, 
MDd  on  presenting  himself  was  kept  for  about 
M  qaarter  of  an  honr  in  the  ball,  while  Toicea 


were  heard  talking  in  a  little  room  at  the  side^ 
which  Soames  knew  to  be  Mr.  Middletou's  owa 
especial  den,  whence  issued  many  of  thoit 
brilliant  decrees  with  which  the  justices  cC 
peace  in  thase  days  used  to  astonish  the  weik 
minds  of  persons  learned  in  the  law.  At  tht 
end  of  that  period  the  door  of  that  room  opened, 
and  Miss  Mathilda  Martin  issued  forth,  while  tte 
voice  of  Mr.  Middleton  was  heard  to  say, 
*'  Thank  you.  Miss  Martin,  thank  you ;  I  alwavi 
was  sure  he  was  an  impostor.  I  will  look  to  il^ 
I  will  look  to  it." 

Miss  Martin  passed  Mr.  Soames  without 
deigning  to  speak  to  him ;  but  she  bowed  her 
lofly  head,  with  an  air  of  conscious  deservini; 
and  immediately  afler  the  constable  was  called 
to  the  presence  of  the  magistrate,  who  as  ks 
entered  inquired  of  the  servant  who  usheied 
the  man  in  whether  Sir  Simon  Upplestone  bad 
arrived. 

The  servant  answered  in  the  negative,  aid 
Mr.  Middleton,  seating  himself  again  with  aa 
important  air,  remarked,  *"  I  fear,  Soames,  «e 
may  be  accused  of  neglect  of  our  duty  in  sufGv* 
ing  this  young  man  to  remain  so  long  in  Mal- 
lington  under  such  aufpicious  circumatancei.*' 

•*  Is  it  Mr.  Morton  your  worship  was  IsXkai 
oft"  asked  Soames^  though  he  very  well  kww 
that  such  was  Uio  case. 

**  To  be  sure,  lo  be  sure^"  answered  Mr.  Hit 
dieton;  "he  is  the  only  porson  to  wbomlkl, 
terms  I  have  used  could  a^ply.  From  all  lis 
circumstances  J  have  he  an),  and,  indeed,  J  m^ 
say,  from  what  \  have  seen.  T  have  not  lli 
slightest  doubt  that  be  is  neither  more  nor  letf 
than  a  swindler^  and  wjU  ultimately  be  tdeatiial 
with  the  clerk  who  h^  absconded  fmm  Loodoii 
and  for  whose  apprehension  a  rciward  has  biM 
offered." 

Harry  Soames  scratched  his  head,  and  tt 
Mr.  Middleton  was  well  aware  that  be 
a  man  dull  of  comprehension,  while  be 
was  perfectly  convinced  that  his  own 
mentswere  the  most  pellucid  that 
spicuity  ever  put  forih,  he  could  not 
what  made  the  consiabk)  hi^dit^te  in  this  i» 
wonted  manner.  He  accord inglj  a^ked,  *'Wkit 
is  the  matter,  Soames  V^ 

"  Why,  I  was  thinking,  your  worahi|^** 
the  constable,  ^<  that  Gibbe  could  tell  ai 
of  the  matter,  if  he  liked,^' 

**And  who  the  devit  is  Oit^!"  aOe) 
Middleton,  solemnly. 

♦*Why,  the  ira^feling  perfumer  man,  , 
worship,"  answered  the  constable.  "H<r«li 
has  been  down  J, ere  so  long  banging  about  i«i<^ 
his  fragrant  Balni  ijf  Trinidad.  He  has  N  <n<t 
to  me  more  than  once  ibat  he  knows  samp^ 
of  Mr.  Morton,  and  t'other  day  be  sboofc  aa 
head,  and  looked  wonderful  knowing.  Bui  dM 
difficulty  will  be  to  moke  him  apcajc** 

"  We'll  grant  a  warrant  agauwt  bjoi,"  mt 
Mr.  Middleton.  "  He  may  be  art  and  puf  ^ 
the  offence,  for  what  we  know.^' 

"Better  summons  hjm  as  a  wnaeift,  pK 
honor,"  said  Soaqoes.  *'  A  warmnl  wanfd  ^ 
a  stopper,  I  should  think/' 

«*  Perhaps  it  tnjglit^pertiapa  it  mtgKi. 
the  magistrate,  etag^ciously.     '*  W«i  will 
mons  him  as  a  witness,    Get  me  dui 
Justice,'  Soames.    There  It 
behind  yon.    I 
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errery  moment,"  he  continued,  afler  having 
looked  into  the  magistrate's  tez^book  for  some 
mtnutes.  **  He*8  «a  pour  foolish  fellow,  it  is 
true ;  hat  be  will  serve  to  countenance  what 
one  does.  In  the  mean  time,  you  go  down,  and 
bring  up  this  man,  Gibbs.  Tell  Skinner  to  send 
up  some  one  to  act  as  our  clerk;  and  take 
measures  to  prevent  this  young  vagabond  from 
making  his  escape.** 

"Lord  bless  your  worship!"  replied  Mr. 
Soames,  '*he  has  been  off  from  Mallington 
House,  ever  since  early  this  morning.** 

Mr.  Middleton  looked  aghast;  but  Soames 
consoled  him  the  moment  aAer  by  informing 
him  that  he  had  good  reason  to  believe  Mr. 
Morton  was  only  over  at  Sturton,  and  then  pro- 
ceeded to  execute  his  mission,  which  occupied 
'  rather  more  than  an  hour. 

fie  returned  with  Mr.  Gibbs,  who,  to  do  him 
justice,  came  very  unwillingly,  trying  hard  by 
the  way  to  gather  from  the  constable  what  the 
magistrates  wanted.  But  Mr.  Soames  was  as 
prudent  and  renitent  as  a  prime  minister.  He 
would  not  say  a  word,  either  of  small  or  great 
importance,  and  Mr.  Gibbs  was  ushered  into  the 
presence  of  the  two  magistrates,  perfectly  igno- 
jant  uf  their  object  in  sending  for  him. 

••Now,  Mr.  Gibbs,**  said  Sir  Simon  Upple- 
«tone,  ^tetl  us  what  yon  know  of  this  mat- 
ter r* 

•*  I  don't  know  what  the  matter  Is,  sir,*'  an- 
swered Mr.  Gibbs.  **  I  only  know  that  the  fra- 
grant Balm  of  Trinidad  is  incomparable  in  its 
quahties,  nourishing  and  strengthefningthe  hair, 
encouraging  the  growth  of  eye-brows  and  whis- 
Jters,  restoring  the  supreme  ornament  of  the 
boman  person  to  a  glossy  black  or  brown  hue, 
when  it  has  become  grey  with  time  or  care,  and 
Invigorating  and  restoring  the  graceful  natural 
carl,  when,  either  by  the  efibcts  vf  tropical  cli- 
mates, or*' — 

-P€X>h,  pooh!"  said  Mr.  Middleton,  "that's 
aot  what  we  are  talking  about.  Sir  Simon,  we 
mnst  put  the  question  in  another  form,  and 
carry  on  the  examination  regularly.  Now  an- 
swer, Mr.  Gibbs — ^you  know  a  person  who  calls 
bimself  Morton  r* 

**  I  have  that  honor,  sir."  replied  Mr.  Gibbs. 

"  Not  a  great  one,  I  fancy,"  rejoined  the  ma- 
fistrate,  who  piqued  himself  upon  saying  smart 
4hings.  '*  Now,  answer  me  truly,  for  we  shall 
swear  you  to  your  deposition.  Have  you  any 
Teason  for  believing  that  this  Mr.  Morton,  as 
Iw  calls  himself,  is  ever  known  by  any  other 
aamet*' 

Mr.  Gibbs  was  confounded,  and  knew  not 
what  to  answer.  He  would  have  fain  plunged 
Into  the  fragrant  Balm  of  Trinidad,  which,  in 
-difficolt' circumstances,  and  when  he  had  noth- 
.ng  else  to  say,  had  often  proved  to  him  aA  in- 
valoabld  resource.  But  in  the  present  instance 
Ibe  did  not  know  how  to  bring  it  id,  and  in  the 
-eonftmon  of  the  moment,  replied,  "  Perhaps  I 
have." 

••  Take  that  down,"  said  Mr.  Middleton,  ad- 
•dreasing  one  of  Mr.  Skinner's  young  men,  who 
iiad  come  op  to  act  as  clerk.  **He  has  reason 
to  know  that  he  occasionally  goes  by  another 


*•  Now,  Mr.  Gibbs,  whst  is  the  other  name 
Ijegoes  by,"  iemandad  Sir  Simon  Upptostone 
•Mmitly. 
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**  That  I  can't  exactly  say."  replied  Mr.  Gibbs. 

"Tis  quite  sufficient.  Sir  Simon,  'tis  quite 
sufficient,"  said  Mr.  Middleton.  *'  He  may  have 
half  a  dozen  other  aliases.  His  going  by  an- 
other name  is  a  proof  that  he*s  a  swindler. 
He  may  «all  himself  colonel  this,  or  lord  that, 
or  captain  the  other,  but  what  is  that  to  usi 
Now,  Mr.  Gibbs,  I  say  again,  answer  truly. 
Did  you  ever  see  this  young  man  in  any 
peculiar  situation  which  would  induce  you  to 
doubt  bis  respectability,  or  know  of  his  fre- 
quenting bad  characters,  or--or  anything  of  the 
kind  ?  Remember,  we  have  good  information, 
Mr.  Gibbs." 

With  the  question  thus  put  Mr.  Gibbs  did  not 
know  well  how  to  deal.  He  had  doubts,  it  is 
true,  in  regard  to  MK  Morton,  but,  at  the  same 
time,  all  that  he  had  seen  of  that  gentleman's 
demeanor  had  so  thoroughly  impressed  him 
with  the  notion  that  he  was  what  he  seemed, 
that  he  neither  liked  to  explain  those  doubts  or 
their  causes  unless  under  compulsion.  Afler 
some  hesitation,  then,  he  replied,  •*  Why,  yoa 
see,  sir,  1  came  down  here  to  sell,  either  by 
wholesale  or  retail,  the  fragrant  Balm  of  Trini- 
dad, which,  if  you  will  allow*  me  to  say,  is  one 
of  the  most  sovereign" — 

**  Pooh !  no  more  of  soch  nonsense,**  cried 
Sir  Simon  Upplestone.  **  The  question  is  veiy 
plain,  Mr.  Gibbs.  WiH  you  answer  it,  or  will 
you  not  1  There  is  such  a  thing  as  contempt 
of  court,  sir,  and  compounding  of  felony,  and 
misprision  of  treason,"  6lc. 

"  In  one  word,  Mr.  Gibbs,"  added  the  other 
magistrate,  **  if  you  do  not  deal  candidly  with 
us,  we  may  beg  you  to  take  another  position, 
and,  instead  of  allowing  you  to  be  a.witnesSf 
may  treat  you  as  an  accessory." 

All  Mr.  Gibbs*8  firmness  melted  away  at  the 
threat,  and,  finding  that  the  fragrant  Balm  of 
Trinidad  had  failed  him,  he  replied  in  a  humble 
tone,  ••  why,  gentlemen,  I  was  only  going  to  tell 
you  how  all  the  matter  began ;  but  if  you  want 
to  hear  the  beginning,  I  can  only  say  that  whea 
first  I  came  down  here,  I  was  knocked  dowa 
and  robbed,  and  I  am  quite  sure  that  I  know 
the  man  who  did  it — a  fellow  well  kaown  ia 
these  parts,  called  Jack  Williams.*' 

**The  greatest  rascal  and  poacher  that  ever 
lived,"  cried  SirJSImon.  **  Why,  he  killed  mb 
thirty  pheasanu  m  one  night  six  or  seven  years 
ago.    Go  on,  Mr.  Gibbs." 

«  Well  gentlemen,  I  have  watched  bim  ever 
since  as  close  as  one  man  can  watch  another, 
being  ouite  certain  I  should  catch  him  out  at 
last.  I  heard  a  great  deal  of  his  hanging  about 
Mallington  Park,  and*so  I  used  to  go  there  of  a 
night  to  see  what  he  was  about.  I  always 
took  a  brace  of  bosom  friends  with  me,  but  still 
I  thought  it  best  to  keep  out  of  his  way,  and  so 
I  used  now  and  then  to  get  op  into  a  tree. 
Well,  one  night,  when  I  was  in  a  beech,  with 
low  branches,  that  I  could  climb  easily,  I  saw 
him  meet  another  man  there,  and  have  a  loof 
conference  with  him,  though  I  could  not  hear 
what  it  was  about ;  but  I  saw  that  they  often 
looked  towards  the  place  where  I  wss,  and  I 
began  to  be  in  a  leetle  bit  of  a  fright.  At  length 
they  parted,  and  when  WilUams  took  round  to 
the  other  side  of  the  wood,  as  if  to  eot  me  ofT 
that  way,  the  other  came  straight  op  towaris 
the  tree  where  I  bad  perefaed  myadf ;  tbiakiaf 
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that  I  should  fare  ill  between  both,  I  determined 
to  give  them  leg  bail,  and,  dropping  down  at 
once,  I  took  to  my  heels  across  the  park,  only 
having  just  time  to  see  that  the  one  who  was 
coming  up  was  Mr.  Morton. 

"  Ho,  ho  !*'  cried  Sir  Simon  Upplestone. 

**Ah,  ha!"  cried  Mr.  Middleton;  '*and  pray 
what  night  was  that,  Mr.  Gibbs  V 

««'Twas  about  a  week  ago,"  answered  Mr. 
Gibbs ;  ''  but  Fvc  got  the  date  down  at  home." 

**Wan*t  that  the  night  that  they  tried  to 
break  into  Mallington  Hall  1"  demanded  Harry 
Soame8,.^o  had  remained  in  the  room. 

"  Pre  ..  V,"  answered  Mr.  Gibbs ;  and  this 
reply  elie.  *  .  two  new  notes  of  admiration  from 
the  mouth  t-   'ach  of  the  magistrates. 

**  Well,  I    \  bk.  Sir  Simon,  that  we  have 

r^rfectly  enou^  nformation,  with  that  which 
communicated  to  you  before,  to  justify  us  in 
issuing  a  warrant,  and  having  this  young  man 
apprehended.  Fill  up  a  warrant,  Mr.  Masters," 
he  continued,  turning  to  the  clerk ;  and  then, 
addressing  Soames,  he  proceeded  as  follows : — 
**  You  will  get  a  horse  at  the  Bagpipes,  Soames, 
and  ride  over  immediately  to  Sturton,  where 
you  will  endeavor  to  find  out  this  Mr.  Morton, 
who,  you  think,  is  there.  You  can  make  inqui- 
Ties  after  Jack  Williams,  too;  but  that  is  a 
matter  for  after  consideration.  I  suppose  there 
is  no  chance  of  this  Morton  coming  back  to 
Mallington." 

"  Why  these  fellows  have  sometimes  the  im- 
pudence of  the  devil,"  answered  Mr.  Soames ; 
**  and  I  should  think  he  had  got  hold  of  too 
good  a  thing  there  to  let  go  easily,  unless  some 
one  bites  bis  tail." 

This  delicate  allusion  to  an  operation  some- 
times performed  to  bull  terriers  when  they  have 
got  each  other  by  the  throat  pleased  mightily 
the  two  magistrates,  who  were  both  of  them 
practically  acquainted  with  country  sporto,  and 
who  neither  of  them  had  been  at  all  pleased 
with  the  footing  on  which  Mr.  Morton  had  been 
received  by  Mrs.  Charlton. 

*'  We'll  bite  his  tail,  and  make  him  let  go  his 
hold,  m  warrant  you,"  KCplied  Sir  Simon  Up- 
plestone, laughing.  **  You  only  find  out  where 
he  is,  that's  all." 

"  We  must  think  of  some  means  of  catching 
him,  if  he  does  come."  said  Mr.  Middleton; 
**  but  leave  that  to  qs,  Soames,  and  be  off  to 
Sturton  as  fast  as  possible.  You.  Mr.  Gibbs, 
hold  yourself  in  readiness  to  attend  and  give 
evidence,  whenever  you  may  be  called  upon ;" 
and  the  clerk  having  made  the  traveler  sign  bis 
deposition,  the  whole  party  broke  up. 

The  two  magistrates  retired  to  the  drawing- 
Toom  to  converse  with  the  ladies,  filled  with 
importance  by  th*^  transaction  in  which  they 
had  just  been  t^^^  <>'ed. 

It  is  a  grani^  c<>^' extraordinary  event  in  the 
lives  of  coun'-^^Jt  /agistrates  to  have  to  hunt 
down  a  swir^Jon?^  or  a  thief,  or  a  highwayman. 
Something  so  ;  crams  them  full  of  business, 
excitement,, w'd  conceit  at  the  time,  and  is  oflen 
dwelt  upon  afterwards  as  amongst  the  most 
remarkable  of  their  recorded  deeds  at  petty  or 
quarter  sessions.  To  Mr.  Middleton  and  Sir 
Simcm  Upplestone  it  was  almost  as  good  as  a 
fox-huot ;  and  wonderful  was  it  how  their 
hearts  expanded  with  the  most  benevolent  feel- 
ings tb  all  iiiuDediately  around  them,  in  conse- 


quence of  the  business  they  had  just  been  trans- 
acting. The  thought  of  catching,  imprisoning, 
and  sending  fur  trial  such  a  person  as  Mr.  Mor- 
ton, made  them  more  courteous  and  polite  than 
they  had  ever  been  known  before ;  and  Mr. 
Middleton  insisted  upon  Sir  Simon's  staying  to 
dinner,  after  which,  and  a  due  imbibaiioo  of 
very  excellent  old  port,  they  parted,  Mr.  Mid- 
dleton declaring  that  he  must  write  a  note  to 
.Mrs.  Charlton,  warning  her  of  the  character  of 
her  late  guest,  and  requiring  her  to  detain  him 
if  he  should  present  himself  at  Mallington  House. 
To  tell  the  truth,  the  worthy  magistrate  was 
not  quite  in  the  proper  state  by  this  time  to 
write  a  letter,  either  of  civility  or  business,  far 
*he  lights  hegan  to  multiply  themselves  in  his 
eyes,  and  his  tongue  was  not  very  glib  at  its 
office.  Nevertheless,  the  note  was  written,  and 
given  to  a  servant,  with  orders  to  take  it  to 
Mallington  House  early  the  next  morning.  The 
effect. that  it  produced  will  be  shown  hereafter. 


CHAPTER  LXV. 

Towards  six  o'clock  on  Sunday  morning,  a. 
gig,  contaming  two  individuals,  rolled  out  of  the 
yard  at  the  Bell  Inn,  at  Sturton,  and  took  the 
way  towards  Mallington.     It  was  still  dark,  Ux 
though  a  light  line  of  gray  was  to  be  seen  in  tb» 
sky,  the  sun  had  not  risen  high  enough  to  give 
much  light  to  the  world,  and  the  streets  of  the 
town,  though  it  was  generally  a  gay-looking 
bustling  place,  looked  dreary  and  deserted  is 
the  misty  dawn.    The  horse  which  dragged  the 
vehicle,  though  at  so  early  an  hour,  looked  aq^ 
thing  but  fresh  and  ready  for  his  work,  and  lui 
pace,  especially  at  first,  was  slow  and  tedioQf. 
At  about  a  mile,  or  a  mile  and  a  half  frooi  utf 
town,  however,  when  he  had  become  warm,  ht 
stepped  out  at  a  better  pace,  and  went  en  »  ^ 
rapidly  that  of  all  the  many  in  carts  and  eiii 
which  were  met  by  the  two  contained  wilto  ; 
the  gig.  Jack  Williams  fancied  none  wow  j 
recognize  him.  wrapped  up  as  he  was  in  grti* 
coats  and  handkerchiefs,  for  he  would  sot  he-   : 
lieve  that  there  were  any  whose  memory  •••  ^ 
sufficiently  powerful  to  recall  a  face  or  figuro  ; 
which  they  had  not  seen  for  six  or  seven  yesrti   ] 
and  it  so  happened  that  they  passed  no  one   j 
with  whom  he  had  renewed  his  prcvioai  w-  ., 
quaintance.     But  men  almost  always  miscalcu- 
late in  counting  upon  such  things,  and  worthy   i 
Mr.  Williams  did  so  in  the  present  instance,  fi* 
not  only  was  there  one,  but,  on  the  conirttTi 
several,  who  not  only  remembered   him  !»• 
stantly,  but  knew  bis  whole  fate  and  characttfj 
and  could  tell  a  number  of  deeds  that  he  hid 
done  in  the  wild  and  reckless  season  of  yoitth. 

He  would  rather,  certainly,  have  had  the  rosd 
to  himself,  but  yet  he  did  not  believe  that  any 
of  those  whf>  were  going  to  the  early  moroin| 
service  at  Sturton  would  think  it  worth  their  t 
while  to  talk  of  himself  and  his  companies 
He  did  not  much  care,  indeed,  what  they  sii* 
of  himself,  for  he  counted  upon  his  own  boldr 
ness,  decision,  and  skill  so  to  conceal  his  move- 
ments, after  his  arrival  at  the  scene  of  hie  prs 
jeoted  enterprise,  as  to  throw  out  suspick>n,  tl 
least  till  he  was  clear  of  the  country ;  bat  thfl 
fact  of  Mr.  Latimer  being  with  him  pusxled  bin 
a  little,  and  he  more  than  once  asked  bis  oom- 
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pnloii,  at  (Qej  passed  by  cart  or  pg,  wheih^ 
be  knew  the  people  io  it.  Alfred  Latimer  still 
answered  ^  No  C'  bat,  nevertheless,  WUIiaros 
selected  the  roads  which  ran  nearest  to  Wen- 
lock  Wood,  and  when  he  came  to  a  tanyng 
leading  direct  from  Storton  to  the  wild  heath  at 
the  back  of  Mallingtoo  Park,  he  drew  in  the 
rein,  sajing,  "I  think  yon  had  better  get  out 
here,  Mr.  Latimer,  and  while  I  go  on  and  pot 
ap  the  gig,  make  the  best  of  your  way  to  the 
caTe.  rll  just  see  bow  the  land  lies,  and  what 
is  going  on  at  Mallington,  and  then  come  back 
and  join  you  there — ^you  can  find  it,  I  daresay.** 
**  Upon  my  life,  I  don't  know,'*  replied  Alfred 
Latimer.  **  I  never  was  there  but  once,  you 
know,  and  it's  not  easy  to  find.** 

*'That*s  the  good  of  it,''  answered  Jack 
Williams,  with  a  smile  which  he  intended  to 
be  encouraging ;  **  but  if  you  wait  somewhere 
thereabouts  I  won*t  be  long.  You  can  keep 
amongst  the  bushes  till  yon  see  me,  if  you  don't 
find  the  cave." 

**  Bring  something  to  eat  and  drink  with  you,** 
said  Alfred  Latimer.  **  Such  work  doesn't  do 
for  an  empty  stomach — a  bottle  of  wine  would 
Aot  be  amiss.*' 

"  A  bottle  of  brandy  is  better,**  rejoined  Wil- 
liams; '*  it  goes  further,  and  carries  more  spirit 
with  it.** 

**  I  shant  need  that,**  answered  Alfred  Lati- 
Her,  nodding  his  head  significantly ;  and,  well 
satislied  with  the  dogged  determination  that  he 
saw,  Williams  drove  away. 

Wbej^  he  was  gone  the  unfortunate  young 
nMm — foir  well  may  those  be  called  unfortunate 
who  are  led  on  by  Satan  and  their  own  bad  pas- 
sloDS  from  one  crime  to  another — took  his  way 
rti  the  road  into  the  heart  of  the  wood.  By 
this  time  day  had  risen  high,  the  chilly  mist  of 
the  morning  had  passed  away,  the  sky  was  dear 
and  bright  above  head,  and  the  air  fresh  and  in- 
vigorating. At  any  other  time,  or  with  any 
other  thoughu  within  his  bosom,  Alfred  Lati- 
aer  might  have  found  the  morning  wood  walk 
aibilaratiog  and  full  of  joy.  But  there  is  some- 
thing ID  the  breast  of  crime  discordant  with  the 
beauties  of  nature — it  has  no  part  in  the  har- 
mony of  God's  creation ;  and  perhaps  the  fresh- 
ness of  the  dawn  itself,  the  innocence,  it  may 
be  called,  of  infant  day  is  that  which  jars  most 
harshly  with  it  Alfred  Latimer  took  no  pleasure 
in  the  scene.  The  varying  tints  afforded  by  the 
lesser  sbnibs  by  his  side,  and  the  older  boughs 
above,  had  nothing  beautiful  to  bis  eye.  The 
flimpees  of  the  sky,  the  occasional  catch  of  the 
distant  landscape,  where,  for  a  moment,  the 
trees  broke  away,  gave  him  no  delight;  the 
rocky  banks  with  their  rugged  facet,  now  imi- 
tating the  human  countenance,  now  taking  some 
grotf«qoe  form  of  rough- hewn  chair  or  table,  or 
canopy,  cdled  up  no  imaginations  in  his  mind. 
Eren  Uie  sports  and  habits  of  youth  were  for- 
fcytteo.  A  hare  started  suddenly  away  from  his 
path,  and  ran  on  before  till  it  found  its  accus- 
tomed track  into  the  wood — a  large  pheasant 
^w  whirring  up  through  the  thin  branches  of 
\  withered  brch,  and  skimmed  over  the  tope  of 
tke  trees — a  squirrel  darted  across  the  road, 
and,  with  dropping  tail  and  extended  arms, 
swarmed  op  the  trunk  of  a  tali  fir — but  he 
saw  tbem  not,  or  heeded  not  il  he  saw,  and 
Willi  eyes  cast  down,  and  aims  folded  on  his 


ehest,  he  walked  on,  musing  of  what  was  to « 
come. 

It  was  not  that  he  hesitated— it  was  not  that 
even  then  he  wouki  have  gone  back  if  he  could 
—it  was  not  that  he  gave  way  to  fear  or  to  re- 
morse. The  time  was  not  yet  come  for  that ; 
such  feelings  might  have  agitated  him  in  the 
night,  and  did  so,  indeed,  as  he  drove  with  Wil- 
liams to  Slurton  the  evening  before.  But  now, 
in  the  calm  air  and  the  bright  light,  he  walked 
on,  nerving  his  heart  and  preparing  himself  for 
a  deed  more  dangerous,  though,  perhaps,  less 
wicked  than  those  he  bad  perforc^'-'^fore.  He 
thought  it  all  over :  how  it  was  t  ^h  done— at 
what  hour  it  was  to  take  place— Vu^:  n  they  were 
to  enter  the  park— where  the  btf^-  He  won- 
dered whether  they  should  ';,ioas  much  as  Wil- 
liams  had  calculated  upon;  ud  even  felt  a  cer- 
tain grudging  at  the  thought  of  giving  any  part 
of  it  to  one  who  did  not  share  in  the  enterprise. 
In  short,  he  brooded  over  the  meditated  crime, 
and  though  it  cannot  be  said  he  longed  for  the 
moment  fur  accomplishing  it,  yet  he  wished  the 
day  were  done,  for  he  disliked  the  tediousness 
of  thoughtful  expectation  less  than  the  risk  and 
excitement  of  execution. 

At  length  he  came  to  the  spot  near  whksh  he 
knew  the  cave  most  be,  and,  remembering  the 
loeality  pretty  well,  easily  foand  his  way  to  it. 
It  seemed  as  if  no  step  had  passed  its  entrance 
since  he  was  last  there.  There  was  the  black- 
ened  place  where  the  fire  had  been,  the  broken 
bottles,  the  woU-nolished  bones.  Nothing  had 
bsen  touched,  and  a  rabbit  running  out  and  mak- 
ing its  Way  to  its  sandy  burrow  opposite,  at  the 
sound  of  his  footstep,  showed  him,  that  at  the 
present  moment,  at  least,  the  cave  was  tenantless* 

Sitting  down  near  the  entrance,  for  some  time 
his  mind  followed  the  course  it  had  been  pre- 
viously pursuing ;  hot,  as  if  weary  of  such  a 
subject,  it  would  not  rest  long  upon  it.  He  did 
not  wish  it  to  stray  thence,  however,  and  he 
pictured  to  himself  the  inside  of  Mallington  Hall, 
and  laid  out  the  scheme  of  their  night's  proceed- 
ings. He  had  often  rambled  over  it  in  other 
years,  when  the  old  lord  was  away,  and  knew 
every  room,  and  passsge,  and  hall;  he  could 
have  trod  it  blindfold;  but  then  his  thoughts 
rested  at  the  vestibule,  near  the  great  doors, 
and  he  remembered  that  it  v*as  there  he  had 
first  seen  Lucy  Edmonds,  when  she  came  up 
one  day  with  some  o^ssage  from  her  father  to 
the  old  housekeeper,  and  how  he  had  walked 
home  with  her  and  talked  of  a  thousand  things ; 
and  some  of  the  purest  feelings  he  had  ever  felt 
— some  of  the  sweetest,  revived  for  an  instant. 
He  fancied  still,  as  he  had  fancied  then,  that  he 
might  have  been  very  happy  vdtb  Lucy  for  his 
wife  in  some  flower-coveretiiTtf^tage,  and  a  mid- 
dle station.  He  paused  u|;ut  of  e  image  longer 
than  he  wished  to  do,  but  t.get  tvas  a  fascina- 
tion in  it  which  he  could  n&B  in  int.  Its  very 
contrast  with  his  situation,  tb'jnb  «ts,  and  pur- 
poses,  at  the  moment,  had  someind  g  that  fixed 
his  spirit  upon  it.  It  was  like  tbc^oemory  of  a 
well  in  the  desert,  and  even  while  he  was  thus 
thinking,  the  voices  of  some  merry  children  psss- 
ing  on  their  way  from  the  common  towards  Mal- 
lington caught  his  ear,  and  gave  more  reality  te 
the  dream  of  early  days. 

Starting  up,  he  walked  further  back  into  the 
cave,  almost  fimc^ring  that  they  could  see  bim» 
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•and  be  felt  that  there  was  a  dark  barrier  between 
him  and  llicin»  which  would  make  it  painful  for 
bim  that  the  eyes  of  innocence  should  rest  upon 
him.  Then  he  plunged  into  a  wide  abyss  of 
wild  and  troublous  thoughts.  We  will  not  at- 
tempt to  trace  them,  for  it  was  a  labyrinth  with- 
out a  clue,  one  branching  into  amither,  as  if  in- 
terminably ;  hut  ihcir  nature,  and  that  to  which 
they  tended,  may  be  judged  by  the  words  with 
which  they  closed,  and  which  they  actually  ut- 
tered in  a  murmur.  *'It*B  no  use/*  he  said, 
•*it*B  no  use,  I'm  too  far  in  now  to  go  back,  so 
why  should  1  think  of  itV  and  once  more  ap- 
proaching the  mouth  of  the  cave,  he  looked  out 
and  listencd:«>  <' Williams  can't  be  lung!"  he 
thought,  for  hf^wn  reflections  had  been  weari- 
some to  him,  anl^seemed  as  if  his  companion 
had  been  gone  for  more  than  an  hour,  ere,  in  re- 
ality, he  had  been  in  the  cave  one  half  of  that 
time. 

At  length  a  step  sounded  upon  the  path,  and 
be  drew  back,  for  he  felt  sure  that  it  was  not 
that  of  Williams.  It  was  lighter,  quicker,  more 
youthful ;  but  the  Instant  after,  as  he  stood  in  the 
shadow,  and  looked  out  upon  the  trees,  which 
concealed  the  entrance  from  the  neighboring 
path,  be  saw  Maltby  come  round  and  approacti 
his  retreat.  Not  knowing  how  far  Williams 
bad  conhded  in  him,  he  retired  quite  to  the  back 
of  the  hollow ;  but  when  the  man  came  near  the 
mouth,  it  soon  became  apparent  to  Alfred  Lati- 
mer that  the  other  was  seeking  him,  for  he  set 
down  a  basket  with  which  he  was  burdened, 
and  kx>ked  in,  saying,  **D--n  it!  he  is  not  here. 
Williams  said  he  must  be  here  long  ago." 

**Ah,  Maltby,  is  that  yooV  said  the  young 
man,  coming  forward.    "  Is  Williams  coming!" 

"Presently,"  replied  Maltby.  "He's  gone 
to  see  Tom  Brown,  and  he'll  come  as  soon  as 
he*s  arranged  things  with  him ;  but  he  sent  me 
up  with  ibis  basket  fur  you,  as  be  thought  you 
might  want  your  breakflEist,  having  had  none 
when  you  left  Sturton." 

"  I  could  have  waited,"  replied  Alfred  Lati- 
mer, making  his  way  into  the  basket,  •*  but  Vm 
devilish  hangry,  it  is  true." 

"Take  care,  take  care,"  cried  Maltby; 
**  there's  a  powder  flask  underneath ;  for  he  says 
that  yqu  did  not  bring  any  with  your  pistols." 

"They  are  loaded,"  answered  Alfred  Lati- 
mer, with  a  nod  of  the  head,  "and  I  don't 
think  any  man  who  stands  two  shots  from  then, 
will  ever  have  to  stand  another." 

"  Ay,  but  it's  always  as  well  to  be  ready  and 
lirepared,"  answered  Maltby.  "  A  man's  hand 
shakes  sometimes,  you  know.*' 

"  I  don't  think  mine  will,"  answered  Alfred 
Latimer ;  "  but  what  the  mischief  is  this  ?" 

"Some  black  crape  for  your  faces,  that's 
all,**  replied  the  other,  "  in  case  you  shoold  be 


"  Ay,  upon  my  sool,  that*s  well  thought  of,'* 
laid  the  young  gentleman.  "  Under  this  they 
won't  easily  know  one;  and  those  two  old 
women  are  too  well  acquainted  with  my  face. 
Oh,  here>  the  brandy !  Bill,  will  you  take  a 
glass  1" 

"  No,  I  thank  you,"  answered  Maltby.  "  I'll 
be  ofl'to  MalUngton  again.  I've  got  the  horse 
and  gig  to  see  after,  and  I'm  to  bring  them  op 
to  the  back  of  the  wood  at  eleven.  Good  day, 
Mfr»JUuinai"  toA  be  turned  back  through  tbe 


wood,  leaving  the  young  gentleman  once  more 
alone. 

There  had  been  something  dry  and  bitter  in 
his  manner,  which  Alfred  Latimer  did  not  alto- 
gether like ;  but  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hoar 
he  occdpied  himself  with  the  ample  provision 
of  food  which  the  basket  contained,  and  then 
examined  the  rest  of  its  contents,  which  ceo- 
sisted  of  the  powder  flask  already  mentioned,  a 
bundle  of  picklocks  and  skeleton  keys,  and  a 
short  bar  of  steel.  W^hen  all  this  was  over, 
however,  his  thoughts  turned  again  to  BOl 
Maltby's  demeanor,  and  vague  apprehensions 
began  to  take  possession  of  him.  "  Williams 
has  trusted  him  too  far,"  he  thought.  "  I  shoold 
/not  wonder  if  he  were  to  peach,  and  get  us  bU 
into  a  trap.  He  was  always  a  pitiful  scamp, 
though  a  devilish  good  boxer.  At  all  eTcnts, 
I'm  sure,  if  he  were  hard  up  he  [would  turn 
king*8  evidence,  and  hang  us  all." 

In  these  pleasant  reveries  he  passed  another 
hour,  till  at  length  Williams  himself  appeared* 
and  Alfred  Latimer  at  once  communicated  to 
him  the  suspicions  which  Maltby's  manner  had 
inspired.;  His  companion,  however,  easily  qui- 
eted him'  on  that  score,  saying  that  the  yoatb 
was  a  little  sulky  on  account  of  the  quarrel  they 
had  had  some  days  before ;  but  that  he  wouM 
not  peach  for  his  own  sake,  as  then  he  would 
lose  all  the  money  he  was  to  have  ;  and  as  to 
his  turning  king's  evidence,  he  might  do  wbal 
he  liked,  for  they  would  be  out  of  the  conntrjr 
before  that  could  do  them  any  harm.  "  It  to 
only  the  fools  who  stay  on  in  England,**,  he  oon- 
tinned,  "  who  are  nabbed.  If  a  man  takes  aQ 
his  measures  beforehand,  and  bolts  at  once,  ha 
is  quite  secure." 

These  assurances  quieted  Alfred  Latimer; 
but,  nevertheless,  the  passing  of  that  day  was 
long  and  tedious.  They  sometimes  talked,  t»at 
more  frequently  remained  plunged  into  detp 
flts  of  silence,  and  meditating  the  coming  hour; 
but  Williams  was  well  pleased  to  aee  that» 
though  his  young  companion  had  become  an- 
naturally  grave  and  stern,  there  was  no  sign  of 
wavering,  no  apparent  hesitation ;  not.  even  a 
thought  of  shrinking  from  the  enterprise  beAiro 
them.  When  he  spoke  it  was  almost  always  of 
what  they  were  to  do — how  they  were  to  act; 
and  if  be  varied  tbe  topic,  it  was  but  to  notice 
some  passing  sound ;  such  as  the  bell  of  Ib9 
distant  village  church,  as  it  rang  to  summon  tbe 
people  to  prayer  and  instruction. 

Thus  they  saw  noon  and  evening  pasa.  iM 
gradually  the  sun  went  down,  leaving  theaky  aft 
red  and  glowing  for  full  half  an  boor  after  he 
bad  sunk  from  the  sight.  All  then  became 
darkness;  the  stars,  indeed,  appearing,  first 
faint  and  then  brighter,  but  the  air  below  in  the 
valley  by  the  river  becoming  somewhat  doU  ani 
misty  as  the  sun  went  down. 

"  Tom  Brown  can't  be  long  now,"  said  WB- 
liams  at  length.  "I'll  go  out  and  see  if  be  be 
coming,"  and  accordingly  he  walked  away  isle 
the  wood,  while  Latimer  remained  with  his 
head  resting  on  his  hand,  and  his  eyes  baV 
closed.  It  would  have  been  a  sad  dark  4 
tacle,  if  one  could  have  looked  into  his  I 
at  that  moment.  At  length  he  rose  i 
went  up  to  the  basket,  and  drawing  forth  the  I 
tie  of  brandy  set  it  to  his  lips.  He  took  a  1 
draught,  and  bad  searoeiy  done,  wheo  WUIiHi» 
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•■d  tbe  niffian  from  the  common  came  into  the 
caTe. 

**  We  mast  wait  an  boor  or  two  yet,'*  said 
tbe  former.  **  Tom  here  tells  me,  sir,  that  there 
are  a  number  of  the  good  folks  about,  and  that 
£dmonds  is  out  with  biff  men,  scouring  ail  the 
place  round  ;  so  we  must  be.  still.  When  does 
the  moon  rise,  Tomt" 

**  Sbe*s  up  now,  only  you  can't  see  her  for  the 
bill,"  replied  the  ruffian. 

**  Ay,  but  at  what  hour  does  she  come  upl" 
asked  Williams.  **I  see  she's  risen  plain 
enoogh,  by  tbe  light,  but  I  want  to  know  what 
o'clock  it  isl" 

**  Oh  !  about  ten,"  answered  Alfred  Latimer ; 
-'hot  if  yon  wait  a  little  you*ll  bear  Mallington 
dock  strike.  I  heard  it  a  little  while  ago,  but 
did  not  count  It  must  have  been  nine,  how- 
•ter." 

A  few  minutes  ader  the  clock  was  heard  to 
alrike  ten,  and  it  was  then  agreed  to  wait  an- 
other hour,  in  order  that  all  might  be  still,  and 
the  sober  folks  of  the  neighborhood  retired  to 
rest 

Eleven  struck,  and  then,  taking  the  keys,  the 
powder-flask,  and  tbe  bar  out  of  the  basket, 
with  hardly  a  word  spoken,  they  issued  out  into 
the  wood,  threaded  the  narrow  paths,  approach- 
ed the  scene  of  their  destined  crime  from  the 
aide  of  Wenlock  Common,  and  paused  for  an 
loatant  close  to  the  park.  A  few  words  of 
inal  arrangement  then  passed,  and  one  by  one 
lb|By  leaped  the  wall,  and  AUred  Latimer  stood 
wjihio  Mallington  I^rk. 


CHAPTER  LXVI. 

Turn  toe  old  fable  of  the  three  warnings  re- 
preaents  hot  too  faithfully  how  the  worldly  and 
the  ffay  abut  their  eyes  and  bar  their  under- 
Btaoding  against  OTcry  intimation  of  the  ap- 
pnmehm  termination  of  existence,  and  how 
fteqaeat^  such  warnings  are  given  and  unat- 
tended to.  Nor  is  conscience  less  constant  or 
ka*  varied  in  tbe  rarious  means  she  employs 
to  admontsh  us  of  the  end  and  tendency  of  every 
evil  act  we  commit  Few  men,  if  any,  can  say 
that  they  have  fallen  into  crime  unwarned,  and 
msmt  have  beard  the  awakening  voice  raised  in 
mtaxy  diflbreat  tones  to  call  them  back  fVom  evil 
voto  right  The  persevering  monitor  employs 
every  method,  neglects  no  indacement,  and  often, 
very  often,  at  the  very  last  moment  thunders 
hi  oar  eara  the  tale  of  approaching  retribution. 

AUred  Latimer,  aa  we  have  seen  in  the  last 
eha^pter,  sprang  over  tbe  paling,  and  stood 
wItbiD  tbe  enclosure  of  Mallington  Park.  When 
he  had  done  so  he  gazed  around  him  for  an 
tostsnt,  and  a  sudden  change  came  over  his 
eoostanauoe.  It  seemed  to  him  as  If  he  had 
aw^ened  in  a  moment  from  a  dream,  as  if  all 
that  had  passed  during  the  last  week  bad  teen 
a  troobleos  vision,  and  that  now  for  the  first 
time  he  onelosed  his  eyes  to  the  reality.  He 
asked  himself  wliere  he  was,  what  he  was 
doing,  why  be  came  thither ;  and  be  seemed 
confounded  and  bewildered  as  bis  heart  an- 
vwered  the  question^  and  he  found  himself  hur- 
ryiag  forward  to  an  act,  the  consequences  of 
''VPhieh. might  be  discovery,  apprehension,  trial, 
^eoA  an  ignominiona  death.    He  could  scaiociy 


believe  it  true.  AU  the  inducements,  all  the 
sophistry,  all  the  passions  that  had  hitherto 
prompted  him  seemed  to  have  died  away  sud- 
denly in  the  cdd  night  air,  and  there  he  stood 
marked  out  as  a  mere  robber,  without  the  power 
o(  summoning  up  the  evil  spirit  to  support 
him  with  false  reasonings,  and  palliate  the  ex* 
tent  of  his  guilt 

It  was  an  awful  moment,  but  it  was  quickly 
over,  for  Williams  almost  instantly  touched 
his  arm,  saying  **  Come  along,  Ti^hat  are  you 
stopping  for  ?  You  are  not  going  to  show  the 
white  feather  nowV* 

It  might  be  that  he  spoke  from  having  at 
some  former  time  experienced  such  sensationa 
himself;  it  might  be  that  he  divined  wliat  waa 
passing  in  his  young  companion's  heart  by  that 
intuitive  perception  which  some  men  have  into 
all  the  modifications  of  character.  However 
that  mi|^t  be,  be  undoubtedly  addressed  him- 
self to  tbe  thoughts  which  were  present  to  Al- 
fred Latimefa  mind,  and  the  words  be  used 
were  those  best  calculated  tp  negative  the  eflbot 
produced  by  the  newly-raised  voice  of  con* 
science.  The  young  man  mere^  replied  '*  Oh 
dear,  no  !**  and  followed  him  instinctively 
through  the  nearer  trees,  across  the  warren, 
and  towards  the  back  of  Mallington  Hal).  Often 
had  be  trod  those  paths,  often  bad  he  traversed 
those  woods  in  happier  daya.  Sometimes  ha 
had  watched  for  Lucy  there,  occasionally  with 
angry  feelings  at  her  delay,  oecaaionally  with 
the  natural  impatience  of  an  eager  and  impetu- 
oua  spirit ;  but  be  had  never  felt  aa  he  did  then 
— be  had  never  known  thought  to  be  such  a 
burden  as  it  seemed  during  tbe  next  five  min- 
utes. The  load,  however,  became  intolerable, 
and  he  cast  it  off,  forcing  his  mind  away,  and 
not  daring  to  own  even  to  himself  that  which 
he  mentmly  called  a  stupid  weakness.  **  Show 
the  white  feather!"  be  repeated  to  himaelf 
more  than  onee.  **0b,  no!  that's  out  of  the 
question ;  but  I  wish  I  had  not  got  into  thia 
business— there's  no  use  thinking  of  it,  how- 
ever. Here  I  am,  and  it  must  be  done ;"  and 
advancing  to  Williama'  aide,  who  Was  a  step 
or  two  before,  he  aaked  him  aomething  in  a 
whiaper. 

**  Hush !"  aaid  tbe  depredator,  hi  a  low  tone ; 
*'  I  thought  I  heard  a  whistle ;"  and  creeping 
alowly  on  for  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  further, 
be  looked  out  into  tbe  more  open  part  of  the 
park,  still  keeping  himself  beneath  the  shadow 
of  the  treea.  At  some  two  or  three  hundred 
yards'  distance  was  a  large  clump  of  old  elms, 
in  advance  of  another  portion  of  the  wood,  and 
Williama  thought  be  aaw  something  under- 
neath them.  After  waiting  for  a  minute  he 
whispered  to  his  companions,  *'  Be  ready  to  be 
off  like  a  shot !"  and  then  ventured  a  low  whis- 
tle. It  waa  answered  the  next  minute,  and  the 
form  of  a  man  came  out  for  a  aingle  instant 
into  the  moonlight,  then  retreated  again,  and 
was  lost  to  the  eye.  • 

«« That  was  like  Maltby,  waan't  it  1"  inquired 
Williams  I  and  the  gruff  voice  of  the  man 
Brown  replied,  "  Ay,  that's  he." 

After  a  short  pause  the  whistle  waa  repeated 
in  the  opposite  wood,  and  Williams  observed, 
**He  is  coming  round.  We  must  show  him 
where  we  are."  Thus  saying,  hos  uttered 
another  whistle  merely  a  aingle  note,  to  which 
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there  was  a  reply  aomewhat  nearer  than  be- 
fore. 

«« Did  you  expect  him  here  t"  asked  Alfred 
Latimer.  "  I  thought  he  was  to  bring  up  the 
gig  at  the  comer  of  the  park." 

•*  Ay,  but  he  was  to  let  me  know  if  he  heard 
anything  fresh/*  was  the  ruffian*8  answer ;  and, 
after  waiting  for  a  few  moments  longer,  they 
plainly  heard  a  rustle  in  the  wood,  and  the  fall 
of  a  footstep.  Williams  put  his  hand  in  the 
pocket  of  his  jacket,  and  drew  out  a  pistol;  but 
the  next  instant  Malthy*s  voice  was  heard  in- 
qoiring,  "Where  are  you,  Williams  1" 

"Here,  here!"  answered  the  other.  "Is 
there  any  danger  ahead  V* 

"  No  !"  answered  Maltby,  coming  up.  "  They 
are  all  gone  quietly  to  bed;  for  Pve  been 
watching  for  this  last  half  hour,  and  saw  the 
lights  put  out  in  the  different  rooms." 

"And  what's  the  matter V*  inquired  WU- 
hams,  sharply. 

"  Why,  I  thought  you'd  like  to  know,"  an- 
swered the  young  man,  "  that  Edmonds  sleeps 
at  the  house  every  night ;  so  that  unless  you 
get  hold  of  him  first  you  may  have  a  devil  of  a 
work." 

"  Ah !"  said  Williamis,  "  how  did  you  hear 
that,  BiU?" 

"  Why,  it  was  old  Blackmore  told  me,"  an- 
swered the  young  man.  "  I  went  down  this 
evening  to  ask  where  his  son  was,  for  he*s  never 
come  back  to  the  old  place,  and  the  old  man 
took  it  kind,  and  was  more  civil  than  ordinary. 
I  don't  know  whether  he  had  any  notion  that  I 
was  in  for  the  other  affair  that  wouldn't  answer, 
and  mean*t  to  give  me  a  hint  that  it  was  no  use 
to  try  again ;  but  he  told  me  quite  of  himself 
^thout  my  asking." 
J    "  Perhaps  it  isn't  true,"  said  Williams. 

"  Oh,  yes,  it  is,"  rejoined  the  other,  "  for  I 
went  up  afterwards  to  Mother  Witherton  at  the 
lodge,  and  I  found  out  from  her  that  Edmonds 
sleeps  in  the  little  room  near  thj9  library,  where 
he  can  hear  both  ways  what's  going  on  at  each 
side  of  the  house." 

"  He  shan't  hear  me  till  he  sees  me,"  an- 
swered Jack  Williams,  with  a  laugh ;  "  but  we 
must  make  him  fast  first,  that's  clear.  I  don't 
want  to  hurt  him  if  he'll  bo  quiet  and  hold  his 
tongue  ;  but,  if  not,  I  can't  help  it.  Have  you 
got  the  flint  and  steel,  Brown  1  We  may  as 
well  light  the  dark  lantern,  as  there's  likely  to 
be  more  work  than  we  thought." 

A  flint  and  steel  were  soon  produced  from 
the  pocket  of  the  worthy  gentleman  to  whom 
he  last  spoke,  and  the  dark  lantern  was  speedily 
opened,  lighted,  and  closed  again. 

♦•  Now  Bill,  run  and  get  the  gig ;  quick,  for  I 
am  determined  this  shall  go  through  to-night," 
continued  Williams. 

"  Hadn't  you  better  cross  the  water  with  the 

Smt,  and  start  from  the  other  side?"  asked 
altby;  "I  left  it  on  this  side  on  purpose, 
iiere  are  some  people  still  about  at  Mailing- 
ton,  and  if  1  go  ratthng  over  the  bridge  in  the 
gig  I  shall  be  sure  to  have  folks  looking  at 
me." 

"  That's  true,"  answered  Williams  ;  "  and 

you're  right.  Master  Bill.    You  can  bring  it 

down  at  the  end  of  the  lane,  and  then  nobody 

will  see  it  come  or  go." 

Tbm  being  agreed  upon,  Maltby  slunk  away 


through  the  woods  again,  and  his  throo  com- 
panions crept  silently  and  stealthily  on  towards 
MalJington  Hall.  When  they  had  reached  the 
point  of  the  wood  nearest  to  the  mansion  they 
paused  once  more  and  gazed  over  the  whole 
building.  All  was  dark,  however ;  no  window 
showed  a  light ;  and,  proceeding  from  one  detach- 
ed tree  to  another,  they  approached  nearer  and 
Oiore  near  till  they  were  within  about  fifty  yards 
of  the  outbuildings  and  enclosed  courts  at  the 
back  of  the  house. 

There  was  a  large  old  w^alnut-trec  grew  close 
to  the  wall,  and  stretched  its  long  and  rugg^ 
arms  over  into  the  stableyard,  and,  once  under 
its  branches,  their  proceedings  were  quick  and 
easy.  Willams  swarmed  up  the  tree  in  a  min- 
ute, walked  along  one  of  the  thick  overhanging 
boughs,  and  reached  the  top  of  the  wall.  He 
then  aided  his  two  companions  to  mount,  uid 
jumped  lightly  down  upon  a  pUe  of  straw  and 
nibbish  below.  The  other  two  descended  u 
rapidly  and  noiselessly,  and  then,  taking  their 
way  across  the  court,  they  approached  a  small 
door  in  the  main  building.  Jack  Williams  bad 
laid  his  schemes  well.  Applying  the  false  key 
to  the  lock,  he  turned  it  with  little  or  no  sound, 
and  then  feeling  for  the  latch,  he  raised  it,  push- 
ed the  door  open,  and  listened.  Every  one  heU 
their  breath ;  but  all  was  as  silent  as  the  gravs^ 
and  turning  the  shade  of  the  lantern,  Williams 
and  his  companion  looked  in.  Nothing  was 
seen,  however,  that  could  alarm  them.  A  k»g 
narrow  stone  passage,  with  one  or  two  empty 
tubs  lying  against  the  wall,  was  all  that  tb^ 
saw,  and  Alfred  Latimer,  now  plunged  fully  iOt 
and  knowing  that  all  chance  of  retreat  was  out 
of  the  question,  whispered  to  Williams,  "  I  will 
show  you  the  way.  I  kn^w  it  wcU,  and  caa 
find  it  in  the  dark,  so  you  had  better  shade  the 
lantern  again." 

"  Not  yet,"  said  Williams  in  the  same  tone; 
"  we  may  stumble  over  some  of  these  d  i, 
things  in  the  passages.  There  is  no  one  beie 
to  see,  and  in  the  great  hall  wc  shall  get  the 
moonlight  through  the  windows,  I  should  think." 

Without  reply,  Alfred  Latimer  passed  bim 
and  went  on,  drawing  one  of  the  pistols  from  his 
pocket,  however,  and  cocking  it. 

"  He's  a  bold  young  devil,"  murmtned  Jack 
Williams  to  himself  as  he  followed,  while  Tom 
Brown  came  behind  in  silence.  Thus  proceed- 
ing they  reached  the  end  of  that  passage,  tam- 
ed into  another  at  the  left,  and  mounted  three 
or  four  steps,  for  the  house  was  built  upon  aa 
irregular  foundation.  They  then  passed  betwecA 
the  kitchen  and  servants'  hall,  the  butler's  pantiry, 
and  what  was  called  the  still-room,  beyond  whidi 
came  a  pair  of  folding-doors  covered  with  baiiag 
and  having  a  stone  staircase  on  the  left  hand. 
Here,  however,  they  were  brought  to  a  suddea 
stop,  for  the  folding-doors  were  bolted  on  tbs 
other  side. 

'  Come  up  here," said  Alfred  Latimer.  "This 
leads  into  the  corridor  above,  then  we  can  get 
down  by  the  great  stairs  to  the  room  wbeie 
Edmonds  sleeps." 

"  Belter  be  at  the  plate-room  at  once,"  mnr- 
murcd  Tom  Brown. 

"No,  no!"  repUed  Williams  sharply,  "that 
would  ruin  us  altogether.  We  should  hate  the 
women  ringing  the  bell,  and  the  man  upon  our 
backs.    We  must  seeore  them  all  first  i  bai  lii 
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-ua  pot  the  erape  over  our  faces,  for  there*8  no 
need  of  his  knowing  who  we  are.*' 

This  was  soon  done ;  and  Alfred  Latimer, 
when  be  gazed  through  the  dull  veil  that  was 
spread  over  his  eyies  and  fastened  behind  his 
b^  at  the  coantenances  of  histwo  companions, 
flimilariy  disguised,  fancied  that  it  was  impos- 
sible any  one  should  recognize  them.  Then, 
after  having  taken  off  their  shoes,  the  whole 
party  mounted  the  stairs  quietly,  and  passing 
along  the  corridor  above,  descended  by  the 
^great  staircase  to  the  hall.  All  was  still  silent 
and  tranquil,  but  when,  passing  through  a  pas- 
sage at  the  back  of  the  library,  they  approached 
a  door  at  the  end,  they  thought  they  heard  a 
DCHse,  and  they  stopped,  Jack  WiUiams  ap- 
proaching Alfred  Latimer's  side,  ready  to  spring 
fike  a  tiger  upon  any  one  who  might  come 
forth. 

As  they  listened,  however,  the  hard  regular 
breathing  of  some  one  in  a  profound  sleep  was 
heard,  and  Williams  whispered,  **  He's  as  sound 
as  a  hedgehog ;  but  if  he  should  wake,  is  there 
any  other  door  to  the  room  V* 

**  None  that  I  know  off,'*  answered  Latimer, 
without  raising  his  voice. 

**  Then  Til  soon  send  this  one  in  if  it  should 
be  fastened,"  rejoined  Williams.  **  Here,  Tom, 
hold  the  lantern  while  we  try." 

Poor  Edmonds,  however,  had  not  taken  the 
-trouble  to  lock  his  door,  and  it  opened  easily  at 
Che  first  touch.  The  light  of  the  lantern  spread 
&intly  round  the  chamber,  showing  to  the  eyes 
of  the  criminals  the  whole  or  the  scene  within. 
Edmonds  was  lying  on  the  half  tester  bed  on 
■the  other  side  of  the  room,  partly  but  not  wholly 
mdressed,  with  his  head  pillowed  on  his  arm, 
jmd  stiU  as^p.  The  slight  sound  of  the  open- 
ing door  did  not  fully  waken  him ;  but  either 
that  noise  or  the  light  of  the  lantern  caused  him 
to  torn  somewhat  on  the  bed  and  murmur  a  few 
indiiKinct  words  to  himself.  At  this  movement 
WiBiams  suddenly  drew  a  rope  from  bis  pocket, 
and  sprang  forward.  Alfred  Latimer  followed, 
and  both  threw  themselves  upon  the  poor  fel- 
low, as  be  was  starting  up,  roused  by  the  noise 
they  made.  He  was,  as  we  have  said,  a  power- 
ful roan,  and  he  struggled  for  an  instant  vehe- 
mently with  his  assailants ;  but  it  was  in 
vain  he  did  so ;  and  before  he  could  put  forth 
one  half  of  his  strength,  he  was  overpowered, 
and  his  arms  pinioned  tightly  behind.  Not  a 
word  was  spoken  ^n  either  part ;  for  Edmonds 
wen  knew  that  it  was  in  vain  to  call  for  help, 
«Dd  the  other  two  were  not  anxious  that  their 
v<Mces  should  be  heard.  When  the  struggle 
was  over,  the  |»rk-keeper  stood  before  bis  two 
opponents,  gazing  upon  them  sternly,  while 
Alfred  Latimer  pushed  the  crape  farther  up 
OTer  his  forehead,  from  which  it  had  been  partly 
removed,  and  Williams  laughed  low,  though 
perhaps  with  better  feelings  than  might  be  sup- 
posed, for  his  triumph  was  more  that  he  had 
aacceeded  without  unnecessary  violence,  than 
that  he  had  overcome  in  a  contest  where  the 
odds  were  so  greatly  on  his  side.  The  man 
Brown  stood  dully  at  the  door,  with  the  lan- 
tern in  one  hand  and  a  pistol  in  the  other,  quite 
teady  to  use  the  latter,  if  by  any  chance  Ed- 
monds had  obtained  even  a  temporary  advan- 
tage. 

**  WeU,  my  men,  well  1^'  ezolaimed  the  park- 


keeper  at  length :  but  then  suddenly  be  stopped^ 
and,  afler  a  brief  pause,  added  **  But  it's  of  no 
use— the'  game's  up.  It  signifies  not  asking 
questions,  or  saying  a  word.  I'm  helpless  now.'* 

Neither  Williams  nor  Alfred  Latimer  replied, 
but  the  former  drew  the  latter  aside,  and  whis- 
pered. **  3tay  you  here  and  keep  guard  over 
him,  sir,'*  he  said.  **  1  can  trust  you,  and  you 
can  trust  me.  But  that  fellow  Brown,  we  can- 
not be  sure  of  him,  if  our  eyes  are  ofi*him ;  and 
he  is  not  unlikely  to  kick  at  us  going  over  the 
house  alone.    Will  you  stay  1" 

He  epoke  eagerly  and  anxiously,  and  though 
the  young  man  disliked  the  task,  and  woidd 
rather  have  had  a  share  in  anything  more 
active,  he  replied,  "  Well,  I  will  stay ;  but  do 
not  be  long—you  know  where  the  vi^men  sleep. 
I  should  not  wonder  if  all  this  noise  had  waken- 
ed them." 

"  No  fear,  no  fear !"  answered  WiUiams ; 
"  but  I  will  light  the  candle  first  ;**  and  taking 
up  the  candlestick  from  the  table,  he  carried  it 
to  the  lantern,  saying  to  Brown,  after  he  bad 
secured  to  Alfred  Latimer  the  means  of  seeing 
while  away,  **  come,  my  lad,  we  will  go,  while 
he  remains  on  guard." 

'*  Come  along,"  answered  Brown,  in  a  loader 
tone  than  needful ;  and  leaving  the  captive  and 
his  guard  together,  the  two  hurried  along  the 
passage  and  up  the  stairs  to  the  top  of  the  house. 
WiUiams  had  already  made  himself  aware  of  the 
room  in  which  the  old  housekeeper  slept,  and 
he  was  not  long  in  finding  it ;  but  as  be  went  he 
looked  round  for  the  rope  of  the  alarum  beU, 
which  he  at  length  found  passing  along  the 
wall  of  the  corridor  through  the  fiooring  to  the 
story  below. 

«*  Stand  fast  by  that,  Tom,*'  he  said ; «  and  if 
the  other  woman  comes  whUe  I  am  securing 
this  one,  seize  her  tight." 

He  then  advanced  to  the  door,  and  turned 
the  handle  ;  but  it  was  locked,  and  a  voice  im- 
mediately demanded,  in  the  accents  of  terror, 
"Who  is  there  1" 

**  It's  I — Edmonds,"  said  the  man,  counter- 
feiting as  weU  as  he  could  the  tone  of  the  park- 
keeper  ;  but  without  waiting  for  reply,  he  set 
his  broad  shoulder  against  the  slight  door^ 
stretched  his  foot  out  to  the  other  side  of  the 
narrow  passage,  and  with  this  purchase  pushed 
against  the  woodwork  with  aU  his  strength. 
There  came  immediately  a  crashing  sound,  as 
of  breaking  wood,  and  then  a  shriU  scream, 
evidently  from  two  voices. 

"  Here,  Tom  !"  exclaimed  WiUiams,  "they 
are  both  in  here,  bring  the  li^ht !"  and  while 
Brown  hurried  up  he  applied  his  strength^  again 
with  another  effort,  and  the  door  was  -burst 
violently  into  the  room. 

Another  shriek  instantly  succeeded;  but 
WiUiams  exclaimed  fiercely,  "  Silence,  or  jroa 
shaU  pay  for  it  with  your  Uvea !  No  one  is 
going  to  hurt  you  if  yon  keep  stiU ;  but  if  either 
of  you  say  a  word  more,  or  oflfer  to  stir,  I  wiU 
blow  your  brains  out.  Have  you  got  any  cord  V* 
he  continued,  turning  to  bis  companion.  **  Tie 
that  one  while  I  do  the  same  for  this — sUence» 
I  say:  if  you  would  live  a  minute  longer !"  and 
calmly  and  deliberately  he  fastened  the  house- 
maid's arms  behind  her,  while  Brown,  setting 
down  the  lantern,  did  thp  same  offioe  for  the 
terrified  old  housekeeper. 
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"  Now  bring  Ihcm  along  into  another  room," 
said  WiHiams  ;  "  this  door  won't  keep  them  in, 
and  if  they  get  out  they'll  be  at  the  beU  with 
their  teeth,  if  not  with  their  hands." 

"  I  won't  indeed,  Mr.  Robber,"  sobbed  poor 
Mrs.  Chaliie ;  "  that  I  won't.  Take  all  I  have, 
and  spare  my  life.  I'll  do  nothing  at  all,  but  be 
as  quiet  as  a  mouse." 

"Silence!"  said  Williams,  sternly;  "bring 
them  along,  my  lad.  "We'll  make  sure  of  them," 
and,  dragged  along  the  passage,  the  two  trem- 
bling women  were  taken  to  a  room  looking  to 
the  park  side  of  the  house,  where  they  were 
thrust  in,  and  the  door  locked  upon  them. 

"  Now,  Tom,  to  the  plate-room,"  said  Wil- 
liams ;  so  far  all  is  right." 

«•  Ha,  ha  !"  cried  Brown,  with  a  joyful  langh, 
**  this  18  capital !"  and  away  they  both  hurried 
down  the  first  flight  of  stairs  to  the  large  corri- 
dors and  spacious  rooms  of  the  best  sleeping 
floor. 

"The  room  at  the  end,"  said  Williams, 
tbonghtfully,  as  if  repeating  a  lesson  he  had 
learned.  "  It  must  he  that  one  just  over  where 
the  man  slept ;"  and  walking  straight  forward 
to  the  end  of  the  long  passage  which  ran  be- 
tween a  long  range  of  bed-chambers  on  either 
•ide,  with  occasional  intervals  to  admit  the  light 
irom  the  west,  he  paused  opposite  to  a  strong 
jdated  door  at  the  further  extremity. 

"  Hero  it  is  !"  he  said,  gazing  at  it,  and  hold 
ing  the  lantern  to  the  heavy  lock.  "  It  will  be 
no  easy  job  to  get  in,  1  fancy — I'll  try  the  pick 
locks  first,  however." 

Thus  saying,  he  took  out  the  bunch  of  keys 
from  his  pocket,  and  tried  one  after  the  other 
without  any  success  till  the  last  was  used, 
when  the  bolt  of  the  lock  was  forced  back.  To 
the  surprise  of  both  the  men,  however,  the  door 
remained  fast ;  and  aAer  some  further  exam- 
ination, they  discovered  another  keyhole  higher 
up.  On  that  the  pick-locks  proved  ineflfectual, 
and  the  small  bar  of  steel  which  Williams  had 
brought  with  him  was  next  employed.  Pressed 
between  the  door  and  the  post,  just  opposite 
the  refractory  lock,  it  soon  wrenched  back  a 
part  of  the  iron  plating,  and  tore  oflTa  portion  of 
the  wood.  A  large  splinter  was  then  forced 
away,  showing  the  lock  firmly  shot  into  the 
]ilate  opposite ;  but  with  the  swallow-tailed  end 
of  the  crow  Williams  contrived  to  push  it  back, 
Bod  then,  thrusting  a  hook  into  the  keyhole, 

gulled  the  door  open  with  ease.  A  number  of 
irge  ehests  hooped  with  iron  stood  before 
them,  but  these  offered  no  very  serious  imped- 
iment. Some  were  opened  with  the  skeleton 
keys,  others  broken  into  with  the  crow-bar,  and 
a  far  .greater  quantity  of  that  sordid  dross  for 
which  men  so  often  risk  their  souPs  salvation 
was  exposed  to  their  eyes  than  evea  their 
greedy  hopes  had  ventured  to  expect. 

"  There,  give  me  the  bags,"  cried  W^ilKams ; 
•<  he  has  got  some  more  below,  run  and  fetch 
them.  We  will  only  take  what  is  most  worth 
while,  for  there  is  more  here  than  we  can 
carry." 

"  Let  us  take  all  we  can,"  said  Brown ;  "  I 
can  carry  a  good  deal,  and  we  may  as  well  fill 
oar  pockets  and  the  bags,  too,'*  and  thus  saying 
be  thrust  his  hand  into  a  box  where  a  number 
of  guineas  appeared  piled  up  in  regular  rows, 
Mod  grasped  as  many  as  he  ootUd.   . 


"  Hark  ?"  cried  Williams  suddenly,  and  at. 
the  same  moment  the  report  of  a  pistol  rang 
through  the  house.  Williams  snatched  up  the 
lantern  *,  and,  hurrying  out,  both  ran  down 
stairs  as  fast  as  they  could. 


CHAPTER  LXVII. 

We  must  now,  dear  reader,  return  for  a  ■ 
short  space  to  the  room  below,  where  we  left 
Alfred  Latimer  and  Edmonds,  tJie  park-keeper, 
in  order  to  explain  the  cause  of  that  unexpected 
sound  which  disturbed  Williams  and  his  com- 
panion in  their  course  of  pillage.  No  task, 
perhaps,  could  have  been  inflicted  upon  the 
unhappy  young  man  more  painful  than  thai 
which  he  had  undertaken  to  perform.  Activity 
was  at  that  moment  a  need ;  it  was  the  only 
means  of  shutting  out  thought ;  it  was  the  onlf 
veil  which  could  hide  from  his  own  eyes  the 
sight  of  what  he  had  become.  He  felt  that  bs 
was  a  felon  ;  that  the  great  moral  liubicoo  wu 
passed ;  that  the  barrier  had  fallen  behind  him 
which  for  ever  excluded  him  from  a  return  to 
society  ;  that  all  ho  had  done  before  was  light 
and  venial  compared  with  the  deed  of  thil 
night.  But  he  would  fain  not  have  pondeiei 
upon  his  state  ;  he  would  have  hurried  eo  ia 
any  course  to  escape  reflection ;  he  would  evei 
have  willingly  plunged  into  new  crimes  t» 
escapo  from  the  dark  impression  of  the  one  hi 
had  committed.  It  may  seem  strange  that  sudk 
should  be  the  effect  of  remorse,  but  such  is 
always  the  case  when  remorse  is  witbov 
repentance ;  and  repentance  is  not  eitlier'th0 
fear  of  earthly  punishment,  or  the  consciousoSM 
of  guilt ;  it  is  the  deep  and  overpowering  somnr 
of  the  believer  for  having  offended  God.  Re- 
morse without  repentance  is  despair.  Saeb 
was  what  Alfred  Latimer  felt.  He  never  thooffet 
of  his  offence  to  God.  He  was  conscious ef 
guilt ;  but  he  looked  to  no  repentance — to  I 
atonement — to  no  reformation.  It  was  in  i 
tionto  its  effects  upon  himself,  and  in  thati 
he  considered  the  crime  he  had  committed ; 
and  with  the  spirit  of  Cain,  he  was  ready  t» 
insult  the  Almighty  by  any  new  crime  with 
sullen  daring,  from  the  very  sense  of  the  depth 
to  which  he  had  fallen.  The  hardening  of  the 
heart  whicli  so  frequently  follows  wickediMMi 
is  surely  a  natural  part  of  its  puniahment. 

But  there  he  stood  condemned  to  inactivitf* 
keeping  guard  over  one  whom  he  had  alreMf 
injured,  and  whom  he  hated  because  he  had 
injured  him.  He  glared  at  him  through  the 
black  crape  that  covered  his  face  with  feehogp 
difficult  to  describe — fierce,  yet  dull — feroeioiii^ 
yet,  in  some  degree,  timid.  He  was  angiy 
with  him  for  keeping  him  there,  though  it  «u 
not  poor  Edmonds's  fault,  and,  with  all  the 
sophistry  of  the  criminal  heart,  he  went  on  ia 
the  samo  spirit  to  pile  accusations  in  iiia  owt 
thoughts  upon  the  other's  head,  striving  to  catf 
off  a  part  of  tho  burden  of  his  guilt  upon  UKf 
other  person  in  order  to  free  himself  from  iU 
overpowering  weight. 

"  Ay,"  he  thought,  "  curse  him  !  if  it  bad  BOC 
been  for  him  I  should  not  have  been  what  I  now 
am.  I  should  never  have  done  this  thing— I 
should  not  have  been  here  at  all.  If  he  had  not 
refused  to  let  me  many  Lucy  i|Iimi  I  oArad 
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booorabiy,  aU  would  lunre  beeo  rgiht  My  mo- 
ttier  might  have  made  a  piece  of  work  at  first, 
but  that  Would  have  soon  blown  by,  and  Louisa 
would  have  helped  us — I  know  she  would — 
and  we  should  have  all  been  comfortable.  And 
DOW  what  has  come  of  his  cursed  obstinacy  aud 
ill-temper.  Here  I  shall  very  likely  get  hanged, 
and  I  dare  say  he  would  help  to  convict  me.  I 
wonder  if  he  suspects  anything  1  He  looks  at 
ae  devilish. hard.'* 

He  longed  to  question  the  poor  fellow,  but 
did  QOt  dare  to  speak,  ti^ugh  he  thought  once 
or  twice  that  he  could  disguise  his  voice,  so 
as  oot  to  sound  familiar  to  Edmonds's  ears. 
He  hesitated,  however,  standing  half  way  be- 
tween the  bed  and  the  door,  with  the  cocked 
pistol  ill  his  hand,  and  his  eyes  fixed  upon  his 
ppsooer. 

After  waiting  thus  for  about  three  or  four 
mniutea,  while  Edmonds  remained  aitting  on 
the  edge  of  the  bed,  still  half  bewildered  with 
all  that  had  just  taken  place,  there  came  a 
craub  as  of  breaking  wood,  and  then  a  shrill 
scream.  Voices  were  next  heard  speaking, 
and  then  some  shrieks  louder  and  more  distinct 
than  befi>re.  Edmonds  started  up,  and  ad- 
Tanoeda  step,  exclaiming,  "*  The  bloody  villains 
am  Jnurtingthe  poor  women— a  set  of  sooon- 
diela!*' 

Alfred  Latimer  pointed  the  ]natol  at  him, 
saying,  in  a  feigned  voice,  **  Keep  back,  or  I'll 
blow  year  brains  out ;"  and  Edmonds  pauaed, 
with  bis  eyes  fixed  upon  him»  longing  to  spring 
forward  and  wreodk  the  weapon  from  his 
hands*  hot  feeling  but  too  painfully  bow  vain 
wonM  be  the  attempi  with  his  pinioned  arms. 
The  shrieks  ceased,  and  all  that  coold  be  heard 
was  tlie  soand  of  seteral  voices  speaking-* 
some  in  the  tones  of  sapplication,  some  in  those 
oCsMnacn  or  command.  A  woomn's  tongne, 
bewevcr,  coaM  be  distinguished,  and,  as  if  re- 
hevad,  the  park-keeper  sat  down  again,  and 
bent  bis  head  thoughtfully.  Alfred  Latimer 
was  weB  pleased  with  this  change  of  attitode, 
i^N"  be  did  not  like  to  have  tbe  eyes  of  Looy*s 
ftlber. fixed  npon  him;  but  still  the  question 
leeoned  la  his  mind,  **  I  wonder  if  he  suspects 
mef 

Sbofrtif  after,  steps  were  heard  above,  and 
tbao,  after  a  pease,  came  again  a  grating  crash 
josi  fwmr  their  beads,  then  another,  and  then  a 
dnU  creaking  sound,  as  of  a  door  moving  on 

fee  bng  disnsed.   Edmonds  seemed  uneasy, 

I  meved  once  or  twice  npon  the  skle  of  the 


**  Tbey  have  broken  into  the  plate  room,*'  be 
said  St  length,  k>oking  at  Alfred  Latimer  again : 
**tb|ii'ft  what  they  came  for;  and  they've  got 
it ;  bot  they'll  all  be  hanged,  that's  one  com- 
mit." 

Tbe  young  man  gaxed  at  him  fiercely ;  but 
reoBttined  silent,  and  after  a  minute  or  two  had 
elapeed,  during  which  time  the  various  sounds 
of  iDcving  and  breaking  into  the  chests  were 
beard  below,  the  park-keeper  spoke  again — 
«•  Tbeyll  all  be  hanged,  that*8  certain,"  he  re- 
peated, *•  for  they  are  all  known,  and  will  be 
caoffbt  before  to-morrow's  over." 

••Do  yon  mean  to  say  you  know  them,  fool  1" 
deiiiaB(ted  Latimer,  in  a  foigned  voice,  taking 
at  tlia  same  time  a  step  towards  hkn. 

*«'Vb.be8ore  i  doy"  repfied  Edmonds,  rising, 
A  A 


and  confronting  him  boldly,  and  with  a  flashing 
eye.  '*  It  is  you  who  are  the  fools,  to  think 
that  a  trumpery  piece  of  crape  would  hide  you.*' 

Alfred  Latimer  trembled,  but  it  was  not  with 
fear.  "Who  are  they,  theni"  he  demanded, 
grasping  the  pistol  tighter  in  his  hand. 

*  Why,  WUliams  and  the  ruffian  Brown," 
replied  Edmonds  at  once,  "they  are  clear 
enough." 

**  And  I,"  said  Alfred  Latimer,  in  a  very  low 
tone,  **  who  am  1 1" 

**  I  know  you  well  enough,"  answered  the 
park-keeper,  in  a  voice  of  deep  sadness,  **I 
wish  to  heaven  I  didn't." 

**  Speak !  speak ! "  said  the  young  man ;  **  Who 
amir 

"  Why,  one,  bad  as  I  believed  faimt  whom  I 
never  thought  to  see  at  work  like  this,"  re- 
plied Edmonds ;  **the  destroyer  of  my  child." 

The  young  man  instantly  raised  the  pistol  as 
if  to  shoot  him ;  but  the  sturdy  park-keeper's 
eyes  did  not  even  wink,  and  he  continued  to 
gaze  upon  him  sternly.  Suddenly  the  youth 
dropped  the  muzzle  again,  aayiog,  with  an  ill- 
foigned  laugh,  "  You  are  mistaken.  You  have 
seen  me  olten  I  know,  but  I  am  not  the  man 
you  think.  I  am — I  codid  teU  yoa  who ;  bat  I 
won't." 

**  It*s  no  use,  Mr.  Latimer,"  answered  Ed- 
monds ;  **  it*s  no  use  at  all.  I  know  you  just 
as  well  as  if  your  face  were  uncovered.  I  wish 
to  heaven,  I  say,  that  I  did  not.  You  looked 
just  now  as  if  you  were  going  to  shoot  me.  I 
don't  care  a  straw  if  you  do.  You  have  broien 
my  heart,  and  made  life  a  load ;  so  finish  all 
by  taking  it  if  yon  will.  You  have  murdered 
my  child's  soul ;  yon  can  bot  kill  my  body,  as 
the  Bible  says." 

Tbe  young  man  stared  at  him  for  an  instant ; 
then  strode  up  to  bis  side,  and  grasped  him 
with  hia  left  hand  by  tbe  shoulder,  saying,  in 
his  natural  voice,  but  low  and  atero,  *'  Will  you 
swear,  so  help  yon  God,  not  to  betray  me  1— t 
will  yoo,  for  Lucy's  sake,  if  not  for  mine  1" 

«  No !"  replied  Edmonds,  in  a  resolute  tone^ 
**  I  think  yon  as  great  a  villain  aa  ever  lived, 
and  for  worse  than  the  other  two.  Why  shoukl 
I  punish  them  and  not  yont" 

**  WiU  yon  swear  to  give  ne  infc»rmation  till 
this  time  to-monow  night  1"  ssked  Alfred  Latt- 
msr,  vrith  a  shaking  voice.  '*  Will  yon  swear^ 
man— will  yoo  swear  1  forif  not,  you  most  die, 
and  my  hand  moat  atop  your  tongue." 

Edmonds  paused  a  single  instant ;  bat  the 
next  his  owa  stent  heart  called  him  a  coward 
even  for  that  brief  hesitation.  «*  No,"  he  said, 
**  1  will  not.  I  will  do  my  doty  at  onee,-  and 
directly.  I  will  neither  tdl  a  he,  nor*oonseBl 
to  robbery,  for  sny  man  on  earth." 

**  Bot  till  to-morrow  night,"  repealed  Atfted 
Latimer,  raising  the  pistol  to  the  man's  bead. 
"  Will  you  swekr,  till  to-morrow  night  ?" 

'*  No,  I  won't,"  replied  the  park-keeper,  setting 
his  teeth  close.  **  Make  yourself  a  murderer 
if  you  will,  as  a  robber  and  a  deeeiven" 

The  finger  was  pressed  hard  upon  the  trigger 
— ^the  cock  of  the  pistol  feH — there  was  a  flash 
and  a  report,  and  poor  Edmonds  staggered  for* 
ward.  ••  Oh,  God !— Lucy !»'  he  cried,  and  then 
foU  forward  upon  the  floor,  with  his  feet  beating 
the  groond  convulsively  for  a  moment^  after 
which  all  was  still. 
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Alfred  Latimer's  arm  dropped  by  bis  side 
tbe  moment  the  deed  was  done ;  and  there  he 
stood  gazing  upon  the  dead  man,  while  a  stream 
•of  crimson  blood  flowed  from  amongst  his  hair 
and  wandered  slowly  over  the  boards.  Who 
that  has  not  committed  such  a  crime  can  tell 
the  feelings  which  filled  the  murderer's  bosom 
as  he  gazed  1  It  was  no  rash  blow,  stricken  in 
the  midst  of  strife  and  rage — it  was  a  calm  de- 
liberate act,  perpetrated  on  one  in  his  power, 
one  who  could  not  resist.  There  was  no  ex- 
tenuating circumstance — nothing  to  palliate  it 
— nothing  to  justify  it,  even  to  the  lying  heart 
of  self.  It  was  done  from  fear  of  discovery 
and  punishment ;  it  was  cowardly  as  base,  and 
base  as  cruel.  He  felt  it  all— all  the  magnitude 
of  the  offence,  all  its  dark  and  terrible  charac- 
ter— and  for  an  instant  bis  brain  seemed  to 
reel,  his  senses  to  be  troubled,  reason  to  be 
ahaken  on  her  throne.  He  would  have  fled 
anywhere  ;  he  would  have  done  anything: ;  he 
would  have  sought  any  refuge — ^the  grave  itself 
— to  fly  from  that  horrible  consciousness.  He 
thought  suddenly  of  the  other  pistol,  and  drew 
it  forth  to  raise  it  against  bis  own  life,  but  at 
that  instant  rapid  steps  were  heard  running 
down  from  above ;  he  put  the  weapon  up  again, 
and  it  was  just  concealed  when  his  two  com- 
panions rushed  into  the  room. 


CHAPTER  LXVni. 

The  moment  Williams  entered  the  room  he 
stopped  short,  gazing  at  the  dead  man ;  and  Al- 
fred Latimer  instantly  stepped  up  to  him,  say- 
ing, in  a  low  tone,  **  I  could  not  help  it.  He 
drove  me  to  do  it." 

** Speak  out,  speak  out!**  cried  Williams. 
**  There's  no  use  of  whispering  now.  He  can't 
hear  you,  man,  that's  clear  enough.  I'd  have 
given  a  great  deal,  though,  that  this  had  not 
happened.    What  did  he  dot" 

**  He  told  me  that  he  knew  us  all,  and  that 
he  would  inform." 

**  That  might  be  all  stofl;"  replied  Williams, 
-with  a  stern  brow.  **I  don't  think  he  could 
know  us." 

**  Ay,  but  he  named  every  one  of  us,"  an- 
swered Alfred  Latimer,  eager  to  palliate  the 
deed  even  to  his  ruffian  companions.  **  I  could 
scarcely  get  him  to  name  me,  though  he  men- 
tioned you  and  Brown  outright  at  first.  But  he 
told  me  who  I  was  plainly  enough  in  the  end." 

**  It  could  not  be  helped,  then."  said  Williams. 
**  It  was  his  own  fault ;  but  I  think  I'd  have 
tried-  to  swear  him  to  secrecy.  He'd  have  kept 
bis  oath  if  he  had  taken  it." 

•*  I  did  tr}',  I  did  try !"  replied  the  young  man, 
'*  but  he  refused — ay,  even  when  the  pistol  was 
at  his  bead  he  swore  he  would  tell  all  the  mo- 
ment he  was  free.  So  I  thought  there  was  no 
use  of  waiting  for  you  to  do  what  I  could  do 
without  you,  and  I  fired." 

"  Served  him  devilish  well  right !"  murmured 
Brown,  but  Williams  was  silent  for  several  min- 
utes, and  he  evidently  regretted  what  had  taken 
place,  although  he  said,  in  the  end,  **  Well, 
there  was  no  help  for  it.  If  a  man  will  be  such 
a  fool,  he  must  take  the  consequences ;  and 
when  a  man's  to  be  hanged  for  a  robbery,  they 
OM't  do  worso  to  him  for  a  murder.    Yet  I  like 


the  fellow's  pluck,  too ;  but  the  worst  of  pistols 
is,  they  make  such  a  devil  of  a  noise.  It  might 
be  heard  a  good  way  off,  in  the  stillness  of  such 
a  night  as  this.  *Run  to  the  round  window, 
Tom ;  there's  no  shutter,  and  you  can  see  well 
enough  by  the  moonlight,  over  towards  the 
keeper's  cottage.  Look  out,  and  let  us  koow 
if  there's  anybody  coming." 

»*  Don't  go  up  to  the  plate-room  till  I'm  back," 
answered  Brown,  always  fearful  of  losing  put 
of  the  money. 

*•  No  nonsense  !"  cried  Williams,  sternly. 
**  Do  as  you  are  bid,  and  do  not  give  me  any  of 
your  insolence,  or  he  shan't  long  he  tbers 
singly,"  and  he  pointed  to  the  body  of  Ed- 
monds. 

The  other  ruffian  was  cowed  and  walked 
away,  and  Williams,  turning  towards  AIM 
Latimer,  gazed  at  him  for  a  moment  as  hs 
stood  with  his  arms  folded,  his  brows  knit,  and 
a  look  of  deep  bitter  gloom  upon  his  face.  The 
impression  of  his  crime  was  spreading  over 
him  more  and  more  darkly  every  moment 
The  heart  of  Cain  was  in  his  bosom,  the  curM 
of  Cain  upon  his  head.  Some  of  the  words  flf 
his  companion,  too,  even  in  justifying  the  dead 
he  had  committed,  had  presented  it  in  its  black' 
est  colors  to  his  mind.  He  had  heard  it  called 
murder.  He  had  heard  tbe  courage  and  stem 
resolution,  even  to  death,  of  the  man  he  had 
slain  applauded,  and  every  thing  seemed  tt 
force  upon  him  the  most  horrible  view  o^  tba 
act  of  his  hands.  He  stood  there  broodiaf 
gloomily  over  his  own  crime,  till  at  length  Vfi 
liams,  who  divined  in  some  degree  what  was 
passing  in  his  breast,  interrupted  his  reverie  1^ 
saying,  *'  Come,  Mr.  Latimer, It  can't  be  helped. 
It  was  his  own  fault.  He  would  have  it,  aad 
so  he  got  it.  It  was  very  easy  for  him  to  t$f 
he  wouldn't  tell,  and  your  life  is  as  good  to  yet 
as  his,  so  you  had  no  choice.  Your  only  wiy 
now  is  to  make  poor  Lucy  all  the  better  boh 
band." 

Alfred  Latimer  suddenly  put  his  hand  to  bit 
head,  as  if  some  terrible  pang  shot  through  hil 
brain ;  but  the  moment  after  be  answered,  '*8o 
I  will,  so  I  will.  But  will  she  ever  aae  m 
again  after  this  ?" 

»»PoohI  nonsense,"  cried  Williams;  "ahe 
will  know  nothing  about  it.  Her  father's  dtatk 
was  necessary  to  her  husband  s  safety,  and  if 
we  are  not  fools  ourselves  there's  no  cbanci 
of  how  it  happened  ever  reaching  her  eaii. 
Come,  let  us  be  off,  and  get  what  we  can. 
There's  a  devil  of  a  deal  more  money  thaa  I 
thought  for.  So  perhaps  it  will  be  faietter  to 
leave  the  plate  behind.  I  like  your  resolution, 
sir,  in  settling  the  affair  with  this  poor  fettow 
yourself.  Many  a  man,  and  a  brave  man,  too, 
would  have  waited  for  us  to  come  down;  bat 
there*s  nothing  like  being  decided  in  these  ffitf- 
ters.  We  won't  leave  him  there,  however. 
Let  us  put  him  on  the  bed." 

Thus  saying,  he  took  the  corpse  by  tbe  shoul- 
ders, and,  though  unwillingly,  Alfred  Latimer 
did  not  like  to  refuse  to  hear  a  part ;  so,  liftipf 
the  body  of  poor  Edmonds  between  them,  the/ 
laid  him  on  the  bed  where  he  had  been  aieep- 
ing,  and  then  turned  towards  the  door. 

"  I  wonder  where  that  fellow,  Brown,  oaa 
be,"  said  Williams.  "  Why,  you  have  got  your 
self  all  over  blood,  Mr.  Latimer.    Bne 
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mind,  come  along,  yoa  can  haTO  Brown*8  smock- 
frock  till  we  change  your  things.'' 

Thus  saying,  he  led  the  way  oat  of  the  room 
and  up  the  stairs  again  towards  the  plate-room, 
where  the  lantern  had  been  left  burning  on  the 
floor.  They  found  Brown  at  the  door,  and 
thoarii  some  sharp  words  passed  between  him 
and  Williams,  they  did  not  discover  whether 
he  had  been  in  the  room  or  not.  They  entered, 
howe?er,  and  the  sight  of  all  the  wealth  that 
the  late  Earl  of  Mallington  had  there  accumu- 
lated soon  drove,  from  the  thouehts  of  Wil- 
liams at  least,  all  memory  of  the  deed  that  had 
been  done  below.  Alfred  Latimer,  less  accus- 
tomed to  scenes  of  blood,  was  longer  in  recov- 
ering himself  at  all ;  but  when  a  change  did 
take  i^ee  it  ran  into  a  greater  extreme,  and 
became  the  sort  of  wild  intoxication  of  de- 
spair. He  talked,  he  even  laughed,  when  load- 
ing himself  with  the  money  and  the  trinkets 
they  found.  His  words  were  wild  and  whirling, 
it  ia  true,  like  those  of  a  man  half  inebriated ; 
i>Qt  WtUiams  encouraged  him  to  go  on,  some- 
times by  a  jest  and  a  light  speech,  sometimes 
by  representing  the  sort  of  fierce  decision  which 
be  bad  shown  as  the  brightest  of  all  qualities  in 
the  course  before  them,  so  that  at  length  the 
young  man  did  not  feel  sure  that  the  bloody 
deed  he  bad  committed  was  not  a  great  act. 

It  was  speedily  decided  that  all  the  heavier 
articles  of  plate  should  be  left,  and  in  about  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  after  their  return  to  the 
ptete-room  they  had  possessed  themselves  of 
even  a  larger  booty  than  they  expected.  When 
^ia  was  done  they  descended  to  the  hall  again, 
and  Williams  said,  "  I  will  go  and  put  out  that 
light." 

•*  A  devil  of  a  deal  better  just  pop  it  to  the 
curtains  of  the  bed,"  said  Brown ;  *'then  there 
woaM  be  one  grand  blaze,  and  the  whole  job 
would  be  over,  and  no  one  know  anything  about 
it." 

••  No,"  said  Williams,  sternly,  *•  that's  need- 
less. The  women  don't  know  us,  and  there's 
no  itse  of  hurting  them.  No  more  of  such 
BtvCT,  Master  Brown ;  you've  made  me  devilish 
angry  more  than  once  to-night,  and  the  next 
time  you  shalf  feel  it." 

There  was  a  flashing  of  his  eye  that  was  not 
to  be  mistaken,  and  Brown  remained  silent, 
while  the  other  entered  the  room  where  poor 
-Edmonds  lay,  and  blew  out  the  candle.  They 
then  threaded  the  various  passages  of  the  house 
by  the  hght  they  carried  till  they  reached  the 
door  by  which  they  had  entered.  There  the 
lantetn  was  also  extinguished,  and  issuing  out 
into  the  yard,  they  easily  got  over  the  wall  into 
the  open  ground  of  the  park.  Taking  for  some 
way  the  course  they  had  pursued  in  coming, 
they  kept  among  the  trees  as  far  as  possible, 
till,  turning  towards  the  river,  they  were  obliged 
once  or  twice  to  cross  the  clear  spaces  in  the 
park. 

AU  was  still  and  silent,  however,  the  clear 
moon  shining  calm  and  peacefully  over  the  glades 
aod  dells,  not  a  sound  but  the  whispering  of  the 
tight  breeze  amon^  the  trees  and  the  fern,  no 
•igbt  of  a  living  thing  but  when  they  startled  a 
herd  of  deer  or  rous^  a  hare  to  scamper  away 
in  the  moonlight.  Nothing  could  form  a  stronger 
contrast  than  the  scene  without,  in  its  clear, 
cool«  Instfooa  tranquiflity,  with  the  fieroe  and 


agitating  passions  within  the  bosoms  of  those 
unhappy  men.  They  seemed  to  feel  it  each  in 
their  degree,  and  they  all  remained  perfectly 
silent,  tul  at  length,  when  they  came  amoag 
the  trees  by  the  river  side,  Williams  stopped 
and  proposed  to  Brown  that  he  should  give  his 
smock-frock  to  Alfred  Latimer.  The  inferior 
ruffian,  however,  did  not  choose  to  part  with  it 
without  compensation,  and  exacted  a  guinea  as 
the  price  of  the  garment.  Willianos  swore  at 
him,  and  Alfred  Latimer  felt  inclined  to  strike 
him,  for  there  was  an  insolent  familiarity  in  his 
tone  which  showed  him  painfully  how  be  him- 
self had  sunk.  There  was  no  help  for  it,  how- 
evef,  and,  paying  the  money,  he  took  the  smock- 
frock  and  drew  it  over  his  other  dress,  which 
had  before  been  altered,  as  we  have  said,  to 
make  him  look  as  much  like  a  countryman  as 
possible.  Approaching  the  little  creek  where 
poor  Lucy  had  been  carried  not  long  before, 
they  now  looked  out  for  the  punt,  which  they 
found  lying  quietly  at  the  bank.  As  they  got 
in,  however,  what  between  agitation  and  the 
load  he  carried,  Alfred  Latimer  stumbled  and 
his  hat  fell  into  the  river.  Brown,  who  was 
already  in  the  boat,  strove  to  catch  it  with  the 
pole,  but  in  so  doing  he  pressed  it  down  and  it 
filled  and  sank. 

**  That's  devilish  nnlocky !'.'  cried  Williams ; 
*'  what's  to  be  done  now !" 

**  Why,  I  must  go  home,"  said  Alfred  Lati- 
mer, **  and  change  my  dress  altogether.  I  can 
put  these  things  away  where  nobody  will  find 
them,  and  one  of  the  girls  of  the  house,  I  dare 
say,  will  let  me  in — at  all  events,  I  can  get  up 
one  of  the  windows  ;  I  know  how,  I've  done  it 
before." 

**  You  must  be  quick,  then,"  said  Williams, 
as  they  pushed  away  into  the  stream,  **  for  we 
must  be  fur  ofl^*  before  daylight,  and  it's  past 
twelve  now." 

"Past  twelve!"  cried  Alfred  Latimer.  "I 
thrrght  it  was  two  or  three." 

**  Ay,  but  these  things  are  sooner  done  than 
you  think  of,"  answered  Williams.  "  There's 
Maltby,  I  fancy,  standing  on  the  shore.  We'll 
wait  for  you  at  the  cottage,  by  the  commen* 
where  you  took  Lucy,  if  you  will  run  up  the 
back  lanes  to  the  house.  Only  don't  be  long, 
and  mind  you  stow  away  the  things  where  they 
can't  be  found." 

"No  fear,  no  fear,"  replied  Latimer;  ani 
the  boat  pushed  on  to  the  bank,  where  the  form 
of  Bill  Maltby  became  more  and  more  distinct, 
as  they  approached.  The  horse  and  gig,  how- 
ever, were  not  to  be  seen,  though  at  that  spot 
the  road  which  ran  along  that  bank  of  the  river 
came  close  to  the  water's  edge ;  and  Williams's 
first  salutation  to  his  accomplice  was  an  in- 
quiry as  to  the  cause  ef  this  deficiency. 

**  Hush !"  said  Maltby ;  "  don*t  speak  loud. 
Harry  Soanies  has  got  a  warrant  against  you. 
Jack,  and  learning  that  you  were  at  the  Hog-in- 
Armour,  farther  down,  he's  gone  to  see  if  he 
can  nab  you.  He  doesn't  want,  that's  the  fact, 
but  he  was  obliged  to  go  down,  and  so  be  told 
me  all  about  it,  when  I  met  him.  I  took  the 
horse  up  to  the  back  of  the  common,  and  there 
left  him  and  the  gig,  because  Harry  must  come 
back  this  way.  He'll  be  half  an  hour  first,  bow- 
ever,  so  there's  plenty  of  time ;  but  still  we  had 
better  be  off  as  quick  as  possible.'* 
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<*  WeVo  a  match  for  him  if  he  docs  come,*' 
answert>d  W'iiliams,  stepping  out  of  the  boat ; 
*'  but  tliore's  no  use  risking  anytlniig,  or  break- 
ing a  innn's  tiead  if  one  csin  help  it.  So  let  us 
start.  Fasten  the  boat,  Tom — there,  hook  it 
on  to  that  stump.  That  will  do.  Now,  sir. 
don't  be  long,  for  wo  can't  wait  above  three 
quarters  of  an  hour." 

•*  You  had  better  not  wait  at  all,"  said  Maltby, 
"for  the  place  is  all  in  a  bustle.  They  say 
there's  a  warrant  out  against  that  swell  cove, 
Mr.  Morton,  too,  who  the  fools  fancy  had  a 
hand  in  the  last  business  up  at  the  hall.  They 
say  he's  nothing  but  a  lawyer's  clerk,  run 
away  with  his  master's  money." 

•*  Pooh  !"  cried  Williams — "  come  along — 
be  quick,  sir,  be  quick." 

Alfred  Latimer  turned  away  without  reply. 
and  hurried  up  the  lane  towards  Mallington 
House.  He  paused  not  for  an  inittant,  for 
dread  and  anxiety  were  behind  and  drove  him 
on  ;  but  yet  he  could  not  go  so  fast  that  thought 
did  not  catch  him-  The  scenes  of  his  boyhood 
and  his  youth  were  all  around  him ;  aad  in  a 
few  minutes  the  house  where  all  the  brightest 
memories  of  early  years  were  stored  rose  be- 
fore his  eyes.  *<  What  had  be  not  cast  away  ?" 
he  asked  himself,  as  he  saw  it  standing  out  in 
the  calm  moonlight,  "  What  had  he  not  lost  1 
Peace,  station,  friends,  esteem,  perhaps  life, 
were  all  gone.  Fury,  passion,  dark  remorse, 
haggard  despair  were  thenceforth  to  be  tbe  fell 
companions  of  his  way,  tearing  his  heart  with 
their  iron  fangs  as  be  went."  Ere  he  could 
stop  the  reproachful  voice  from  within  memory 
seemed  in  a  moment  to  present  to  his  eyes  all 
that  he  had  done  amiss  through  life  ;  the  way- 
warobeas  of  boyhood,  the  obstinacy  and  violence 
of  ader  years,  the  vices  and  follies  of  early  man- 
hood. Oh  !  how  be  wished  that  he  had  been 
different— that  he  had  listened  to  warnings 
--endured  reproof— followed  good  counsel — 
seized  the  opportunity  of  amendment  whenever 
it  was  offered — repented  ere  it  was  too  late. 
So  it  is  with  every  one  who  does  wrong. 
Sooner  or  later  a  time  comes  when  the  better 
heart,  plunged  in  dark  despair,  sums  up  the 
goodness  of  God  cast  away,  and  asks,  with 
fruitless  longing,  '*CaQ  these  things  never 
oome  again  1" 

He  was  half  frenzied  at  tlie  thought ;  but 
still  dread  of  detection,  shame,  punishment 
were  even  stronger  than  despair;  and  at  a 
spot  where  he  had  ofleo  passed  before  on  some 
wild  frolic,  he  leaped  the  garden  wall  and 
approached  the  house. 

Tbe  means  that  bo  employed  to  procure 
entrance  have  been  already  detailed;  but, 
between  the  time  of  his  seeing  Louisa  above, 
and  of  her  coming  down  to  give  him  admission, 
a  dark  and  shameful  scheme  suggested  itself 
to  his  mind,  which  he  pro<^eeded  to  put  in  exe- 
cution. The  liend  called  Fear  drives  man  but 
too  frequently  to  darker  crimes  than  any  other 
passion,  and  as  Alfred  Latimer  stood  there  by 
the  door  the  words  which  Maltby  had  used  in 
regard  to  Mr.  Morton  recurred  to  his  remem- 
brance. **  1  will  put  these  clothes  in  his  room," 
he  thtiught,  **  if  they  fancied  he  had  something 
to  do  with  the  other  attempt  upon  the  hall,  they 
may  suspect  him  shout  this,  and  that  will  give 
■le  time  to  get  otL^*    A  consciousness  of  the 


terrible  baseness  of  his  design  came  over  him, . 
even  while  such  ideas  passed  through  his  mind, 
hut  the  means  of  glossing  over  any  crime  that 
Satan  prompts  are  never  wauling,  and  he  weot 
on  to  palliate  that  wiiich  he  wab  determined  to 
perform,  sayui^j,  "  He  will  soon  be  ablo  to 
prove  himself  innocent.  It  can  hut  be  a  day 
or  two  in  prison  to  him,  and  it  might  be  death 
and  destruction  to  me." 

At  that  moment  the  door  was  opened,  and 
he  went  in,  hurryinir  past  Loui&a,  as  we  have 
said,  and  seeking  his  own  room  in  the  firrt 
place,  when  he  stripped  off  the  attire  jn  which 
he  had  come  thither,  and  clothed  himself  from 
head  to  foot  in  a  fresh  and  unstained  dress. 
Then,  after  disposing  of  the  money  somewhat 
better  about  his  person  than  he  had  done  be- 
fore, he  gathered  up  the  bloody  clothes,  tied 
them  together,  and  carrying  tJiem  into  Morton'i 
room,  put  them  cunningly  away  at  the  far  back 
part  of  an  open  door.  Crime  never  rememben 
every  precaution,  however,  and  in  the  trepida- 
tion and  gloom  of  his  mind  he  forgot  more  than 
one.  But  without  pausing  to  do  more  thai 
we  have  said,  he  hurried  away,  descended  to 
lAiuisa's  room,  and  held  some  conversatkn 
with  her  through  the  door,  as  we  have  befoTB 
mentioned.  Thence,  descending  to  the  hall,  hs 
issued  out  once  again  into  the  garden,  whence^ 
after  walking  ttirough  the  shrubberies  and  leap- 
ing  over  the  wall,  he  pursued  his  way  to  Uis 
common,  where,  at  the  appointed  spot,  hi 
found  his  companions  waiting  with  tbe  bom 
and  gig. 

Williams  had  grown  impatient,  and  was  upcA 
the  very  eve  of  setting  off,  when  Alfred  Lati- 
mer made  his  appearance.  "  Here,  jump  in," 
he  cried.  "I'here  is  room  enough  forusthM 
and  it  doesn't  much  signify  if  we  break  tin 
horse's  wind,  for  wc  must  kill  him,  and  break 
the  gig  to  pieces,  to  prevent  them  telling  taki 
of  how  we  went.  Maltby's  got  his  money,  Hr. 
Latimer,  so  you  owe  me  a  hundred  ponndi- 
Tve  paid  him  for  all.  He's  to  do  the  businoi 
with  I^vi,  too,  and  has  sworn  upon  his  hooir 
to  send  us  the  money  when  we  tell  him  when^ 
so  you  had  better  give  him  the  rings  and  braei- 
lets  and  stuff  that  you've  got  aboiA  you,  for  ibif 
only  tell  tales." 

Alfred  Latimer  silently  did  what  he  was  di- 
rected, and  having  placed  himself  somewhat  io- 
conveni«ntly  between  Williams  and  Brown, thi 
horse  received  a  lash  fiom  the  whip,  and  staitai 
off  along  the  road  over  the  hills.  He  was  s 
strong,  high-spirited,  bony  animal,  who  had  baa 
ill  used,  and  rendered  unfit  for  anything  butthl 
sort  of  work  upon  which  he  was  now  cmpkijei 
But  the  goodness  of  his  original  breeding  wti 
still  manifest,  and  he  would  have  dropped  down 
dead  sooner  than  give  up.  On  they  wen^ 
then,  at  a  furious  pace,  up  hill  and  do>ivn  dali 
for  about  seven  miles,  when  at  the  side  of  tiis 
road  they  saw  a  post-chaise  broken  down,  aoA 
with  one  of  the  wheels  off,  standing  by  the  sidi 
of  the  road.  The  horses  and  the  driver  wot 
gone,  and  as  the  party  in  the  gig  were  notopop 
an  expedition  of  pleasure,  they  paused  not 
to  examine  what  was  the  nature  of  tlie  seel- 
dent,  but  dashed  past  as  fast  as  they  could 
go.  At  length,  upon  tho  rise  of  the  highesi 
hill,  which  was  about  twelve  miles  from  Mal- 
lington, Williams,  who  was  dii? iog,  polled  ia 
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ttehofve  ft  little,  and  Itt  him  tftke  it  mora  lei* 
•srely. 

"They  cant  caich  os  now,"  hewnd-;  "and 
it  would  not  do  to  have  him  break  down  before 
we  are  near  the  town.*' 

The  rest  of  their  joomey  consequently  occn- 
pied  more  time,  so  that  it  was  nearly  four 
o'clock  in  the  morning  when  they  came  whhin 
three  miles  of  the  place  to  which  their  stepe 
tended.  ' 

Williams  then  polled  up  altogether,  saying, 
*«  There  should  be  a  chalk-pit  here,  Mr.  Latimer, 
.  I  think." 

•*  it's  farther  on,"  answered  the  young  man ; 
**rve  seen  it  once  or  twice  as  we  have  passed 
eentog  dose  to  the  side  of  the  road." 

•*  What  the  devil  do  you  want  a  chalk-pit  fort" 
ad^ed  Tom  BroWn.  **  I  can't  make  out  what 
yen  are  op  to?" 

•*To  put  the  horse  and  gig  in,  to  be  sure." 
nplied  WiHiams.  **  What  would  you  have  ns 
do  with  them,  you  fool.  We  can't  send  them 
back  without  showing  which  way  we  cantie ; 
and  if  we  were  to  leave  them  at  the  inn  while 
we  go  oo  to  the  sea,  it  would  soon  set  all  the 
ppople  talking." 

**  Bet  bow  are  we  to  get  on  V  asked  Brown. 

««WaUc,  to  be  sure,"  answered  Williams. 
**  Ay,  and  we  must  go  all  the  way  round,  too, 
and  come  in  by  the  other  side.  That  will  just 
fill  op  the  time,  for  I  don't  want  to  come  to  the 
inn  before  daylight.  Then  we  are  to  be  a 
weddiog  party,  you  ksaw.  The  marriage 
won't  take  above  ten  minutes ;  and  then  Mr. 
Lathner  ean  set  off  in  a  chaise  with  his  lady, 
and  we  can  follow  immediately  after.  It  will 
be  the  best  t!iiid  that  we  could  have,  so  it  all 
tame  out  lucky.  But  I'll  tell  you  all  about  it, 
■  and  what  you  are  to  do,  Tom,  when  we  get  to 
the  ion." 

Alfred  Latimer  had  remained  as  silent  as  the 
grsve  while  his  marriage  was  named ;  but  after 
a  pause,  during  which  Williams  whipped  the 
horse  on,  he  asked  in  a  low  voice,  almost  a 
winsper,  **  Wont  all  this  marriage  delay  us  too 
kaig  t     It  can't  take  place  till  nine  o'clock." 

**Oh  dear,  no,"  answered  Williams,  care- 
lessly. **They'll  not  find  out  anything  of  the  job 
at  the  halt  till  seven  or  eight,  then  they'll  have 
Id  carry  ttie  news  to  the  magistrates,  and  then 
there  vrill  be  aM  the  fuss  and  bustle  of  taking 
evidence  mnd  examining  the  premises ;  so  that 
ihey  will  not  start  after  os  till  eleven  or  twelve, 
even  if  then'  suspicions  lead  them  this  way, 
wirieb  i9  not  at  all  likely.  Pd  bet  a  crown  they 
go  to  Sturton  first,  and  spend  half  the  day 
tncre.  They  know  of  your  being  here,  sir ; 
hut  ftft  they  have  no  reason  to  believe  you  have 
ftBytbing  to  do  with  it,  and  the  only  people  left 
Kving  to  tell — I  mean  the  old  women— saw  no 
ooft  but  Brown  and  me,  there's  every  chance  in 
Jils  that  they  vrill  take  any  road  but  the  right 
one,  especially  if  the  horse  and  gi^are  not 
lM«rd  of  for  some  time.  Ay,  there'to  the  pit ;  I 
aee  the  railing." 

The  ebalk-pit,  efose  by  which  Williams  stop- 
pod  the  minute  after,  was  a  deep  excavation 
wMch  had  been  carried,  as  Latimer  had  said, 
-dose  to  the  side  of  the  road— even  closer,  in- 
deed, than  modern  road  surveyors  would  permit. 
When  it  could  be  brought  no  ftirther  iirthat  di- 
lootton,  which  wfts  the  ime  wherefto  the  chalk 


was  the  best,  the  eveavatfen  had  ceased, 
though,  as  the  stratum  was  deep,  not  before  it 
had  been  carried  down  some  fifty  <ir  sixty  feet 
perpendicular.  The  only  thing  which  formed 
a  barrier  between  this  pit  and  the  road  was  a 
frail  old  wooden  railing,  decayed  with  time  and 
weather,  and  towards  this  slight  obstacle  Wil^ 
liams,  as  soon  as  he  and  his  con)panions  had 
got  out  of  the  gig*,  turned  the  back  of  the  vehi- 
cle, then  suddenly  reining  the  horse  hack  he 
jammed  the  two  wheels  violently  against  the 
bar.  The  rotton  wood-work  gave  way  in  a  mo- 
ment, and  the  wheels  rolling  over  the  edge 
dragged  the  horse  back  upon  bis  haunches. 
He  made  a  violent  efibrt  to  save  himself,  bnt  a 
sudden  jerk  of  the  bridle  in  his  mouth  threw 
him  back,  and  over  he  went  sheer  down  to  the 
bottom.  A  wild  sort  of  scream  came  op  as  the 
poor  animal  foil,  and  Williams,  saying  coolly 
**  there,  that's  done,"  walked  on  vithhia  two 
companions. 


CHAPTER  LXIX 

It  was  in  the  pretty  little  ehureh  of  8t. 
Stephen  the  Martjrr,  in  the  town  of  — — ,  at 
nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  precisely,  that  the 
clergyman  of  the  place  wsited  oalmly  in  his 
surplice  near  the  door  of  the  vestry.  He  was 
a  middle-aged  man,  with  some  appearance  of 
good  living  about  his  well-filled  close-shaven 
cheeks;  and,  to  say  the  truth,  as  his  usual 
breakfost  hour  was  nine,  and  he  had  pot  it  off 
for  half  an  hour  to  perform  the  ceremony  to 
which  he  was  called,  he  tieartily  wished  that 
the  pair  about  to  be  united  in  holy  matrimony 
woukl  appear.  I  do  not  exactly  know,  and  will 
not  take  upon  me  tc  say,  that  had  he  thought 
their  eagerness  would  have  rendered  such  a 
step  expedient,  he  might  not  have  been  Induced 
to  give  the  hands  of  the  clock  a  certain  degree 
of  uncanonical  rapidity  :  thinking  it  a  very  ve- 
nial sin,  if  "felons  hang  that  jurymeir  may 
dine,"  to  give  a  little  acceleration  to  the  hour 
which  waa  to  tie  two  people  in  a  softer  band, 
•especially  when  his  own  breakfast  was  wait- 


1. 


t  was  a  very  pretty  church,  as  I  have  said, 
built  in  the  style  of  other  days,  with  numerous 
round  arches  and  deep  mouldings,  such  as  Nor« 
mans  loved ;  and  the  worthy  rector  waa,  indeed, 
somewtiat  proud  of  it,  taking  much  pleasure  in 
pointing  out  to  occasional  visitors  the  varioua 
grotesque  figures  which  ornamented  difl^rent 
pans  of  the  building— tending  certainly  not 
much  to  edification  in  its  usual  sense — and  de- 
scanting learnedly  upon  the  atyles  which  were 
to  be  remarked  in  this  place  or  that,  and  some* 
times  moralising  a  little  crrer  the  duet  of  the 
many  generations  which  had  passed  away  ainoe 
the  hands  that  reared  the  edifice  had  mouldered 
in  the  grave.  But,  on  the  present  ocoasioo, 
with  an  empty  stomach,  the  worthy  clergyman 
was  not  at  all  disposed  for  such  exercitations. 
He  had  royal  authority  for  thinking  that  «*it  ia 
bad  talking  between  a  full  man  and  a  fosting ;" 
and  therefore  when,  the  minute  after  the  deck 
of  the  ehureh  had  struck  the  hour,  he  saw  two 
gentlemen— one  iaclencal  attire— enter  through 
the  half-open  door,  he  Hmnediately  retreated 
ioio  the  Yeatiy*  ai^ring  to  himaelf  •*  Thef  fliatt» 
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be  come  to  see  the  obnreD ;  but  they  most  wait 
if  they  want  me  to  explain  things  to  them." 

As  be  stood  within  the  vestry  door,  he  heard 
a  few  words  pass  between  the  clerk  and  the 
strangers,  and  then  the  creaki  ng  of  a  pew.  The 
rector  was  somewhat  puzzled ;  but  the  minute 
aAer  the  clerk  appeared  and  nodded  bis  head 
with  a  solemn  inclination,  to  announce  that 
some,  at  least,  of  the  wedding  party  bad  arrived. 
The  rector  then  came  forth  and  perceived 
nearest  to  the  communion  table  a  young  man 
somewhat  pale,  and  with  a  wild  and  haggard 
eye,  dressed  in  fashionable  attire,  with  an  older 
man  by  his  side,  stbut,  dark,  and  apparently 
somewhat  inferior  in  station  to  himself,  while 
through  the  door  of  the  church  were  seen 
coming  a  fair  young  girl,  leaning  on  the  arm  of 
a  respectable  looking  old  man  dressed  in  bis 
best,  in  whom  the  rector  instantly  recognized 
one  of  his  own  parishioners.  He  was,  as  we 
have  shown,  in  no  humor  for  asking  many 
questions ;  but  still,  as,  upon  the  whole,  he  was 
a  conscientious  person,  before  he  proceeded  to 
perform  his  functions  he  drew  the  good  gardener 
aside,  and  addressed  some  inquiries  to  him. 
What  the  other  answered  matters  not  much  ; 
but  the  rector  was  satisfied,  and  advanced 
again,  saying,  "  Ob !  verv  well."  The  clerk 
arranged  the  parties  in  order,  and  the  ceremony 
proceeded.  To  those  who  looked  jon,  and 
knew  not  what  was  passing  in  the  breast  of 
any  there  present,  it  presented  few  incidents  at 
all  remarkable.  The  rector,  indeed,  observed 
that  the  bridegroom  acted  as  a  mere  automaton 
in  the  hands  of  those  around  him— that  he 
sometimes  made  the  responses  aloud,  some- 
times murmured  something,  which  might  be 
assent  or  not,  for  no  one  could  hear  what  it 
was — that  his  eye  looked  wild,  and  that  once  or 
twice  he  turned,  and  gazed  over  his  shoukler. 
But  as  forced  marriages,  by  parochial  or  other 
authority,  were  verytcomroon  in  those  days, 
the  clergyman  concluded  that  in  this  case  the 
young  gentleman  bad  been  forced  by  the  friends 
of  the  bride  to  do  her  justice,  when  he  was 
otherwise  inclined,  and  that  the  act  was  not  at 
all  a  pleasant  one  to  him.  The  only  objection 
he  could  see  to  this  supposition  was  a  mo- 
mentary indication  of  affection,  which  the 
bridegroom  bad  displayed  towards  the  fair 
trembling  being  who  was  so  soon  to  be  united 
to  him  by  a  holy  tie,  as  they  came  near  the 
communion  table,  when  be  suddenly  grasped 
her  hand,  and  murmured,  **  Dear  Lucy,"  in  a 
tone  full  of  melancholy  but  of  deep  feeling.  The 
rector  also  remarked  that  when  be  was  reading 
the  warning  to  confess  if  there  were  any  impedi- 
ment to  their  marriage,  the  bridegroom,  at  the 
words,  "  As  ye  will  answer  at  the  dreadful  day 
of  judgment,  when  the  secrets  of  all  hearts 
shaU  be  disclosed,"  turned  deadly  pale,  and 
seemed  to  stagger  where  he  stood.  The  con- 
cluding words,  therefore,  were  pronounced  in 
a  more  solemn  and  urgent  tone;  but  they 
produced  no  further  effect.  The  banns  bad 
been  regularly  published,  and  the  ceremony 
went  on  to  its  close. 

But  had  the  eye  of  man  been  able  to  penetrate 
the  human  heart,  and  see  all  the  dark  things 
that  it  contains,  what  a  terrible  scene  would 
have  been  disclosed  by  the  bosom  of  Alfred 
lAtimtf .    There  he  stood  before  the  alUr  with 


the  onir  woman  he  bad  ever  loved,  wHIi  the 
only  woman  towards  whom,  perhaps,  he  had 
ever  entertained  one  purer  or  higher  fbeling. 
He  had  loved  her  notwithstanding  all  the 
wrong  he  had  done  her,  notwithstanding  all 
the  evil  he  had  inflicted,  notwithstanding  the 
misery  and  wretchedness  which  he  was  ready^ 
either  from  caprice  or  passion,  to  inflict  upon 
her  aAerwards ;  nay,  more,  he  loved  her  still, 
and  the  very  desolation  of  bis  heart,  the  feelings 
of  despair  that  had  seized  upon  him,  made  him 
cling  to  her  affection — made  him  feel  that  it 
was  the  only  thing  left  to  him  in  existence — 
made  him  look  upon  it  as  a  ray  of  comfort  in 
the  midst  of  the  utter  darkness  that  surrounded 
him.  He  stood  with  her  before  the  altar,  but 
under  what  circumstances !  With  her  father's 
murder  upon  bis  head— his  cold  deliberate 
murder— with  the  blood  of  him  who  gave  her 
being  still  hot  and  reeking  upon  bis  hand — ^with 
the  image  still  present  to  bis  eyes  of  her  parent 
lying  before  him,  struggling  in  the  agonies  of 
death.  When  her  band  clasped  bis  it  seemed 
as  if  it  scorched  him  with  the  touch ;  the  ^ 
of  hell  seemed  to  spread  along  every  nerve,  and 
flow  through  every  vein,  and  when  the  awfol 
adjuration  of  the  priest  was  pronounced,  calling 
up  the  vague  images  of  death  and  judgment, 
and  eternal  condemnation,  and  the  opening  of 
the  book  in  which  aU  the  dire  secrets  of  human- 
ity stand  recorded,  it  seemed  as  if  the  everlast- 
ing doom  was  already  ringing  in  his  ears— as  if 
the  Almighty  fiat  bad  gone  forth  of  unchangiag^ 
torture  and  despair.  • 

Yet  he  went  on,  yet  he  strug^ed  ap,  yet  be 
would  not  abandon  the  purpose  of  making  her 
his.  It  seemed  to  him  as  if  for  her  sake  he 
had  done  all  this,  as  if  for  that  consnmmatioa 
he  bad  loaded  his  soul  with  guflt  and  brought 
down  judgment  on  bis  head.  It  was  bat  a 
vague  impression  that  would  not  bear  examiaa- 
tion ;  but  like  one  of  those  deep  and  heavy 
mists  that  do  not  exclude  all  light,  but  yet  cut 
off  the  view  of  everything  but  themselves,  il 
settled  thick  and  obscure  around  him.  B0 
fancied  it  was  so,  and  that  was  enough ;  that 
it  was  all  to  end  in  this— that  all  that  had  gone 
before  was  but  as  steps  leading  to  this  coacla- 
sion,  and  she  seemed  to  grow  dearer  to  him 
than  she  had  ever  been  before  from  the  cootrssi 
between  her  love  and  all  that  surrounded  it. 

The  ceremony  was  as  briefly  got  over  as  pot* 
sible,  not  a  word  more  was  said  than  was  abso- 
lutely necessary  ;  but  when  it  came  to  an  ead 
Alfred  Latimer  seemed  scarcely  to  know  that 
it  had  concluded.  The  monosyllable  **  Come !" 
from  Williams's  lips,  however,  roused  him,  sod 
paying  the  fees,  he  led  his  bride  to  the  church 
door.  A  chaise  was  .there  in  waiting,  packed 
with  all  the  little  articles  which  bad  been  acco- 
mulated  at  the  gardener's  cotuge,  and  the 
man  Brown  was  standing  by  itS  side.  Lucy 
got  in,  her  husband  followed,  the  door  was 
closed,  and  the  post-boy,  according  to  his  pr^ 
vious  orders,  drove  off  at  a  rapid  rate  towardi 
the  nearest  seaport.  Poor  Lucy  had  not  seea 
her  lover  since  the  Saturday  before.  She  bsA 
received  a  hurried  note  from  him  that  moraiaf , 
dated  at  the  time,  telling  her  to  pack  up  every- 
thing, and  have  all  prepared,  and  he  would 
join  her  %i  the  church.  The  words  were  some- 
what wild,  and  the  band-writing  shaken  and 
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imyDltr,  bat  yet  tbe  note  had  made  Looy  Tery 
lisppj.  When  she  saw  him  in  the  chnrch, 
howeTer,  his  pale  and  haggard  look,  his  wild 
and  abstracted  manner  alarmed  her  much  ;  but 
still  be  had  kept  his  promise ;  he  had  made  her 
hia  wife;  he  had  even  testified  his  strong  afiec- 
tioB  for  her  in  so  doing ;  and  as  they  drove  out 
of  tbe  town  she  laid  her  hand  on  his,  and  said, 
'*  Thank  you,  Alfred,  thank  you  !*' 

AUred  Latimer  cast  his  arms  round  her,  drew 
her  vehemently  to  his  bosom,  and  pressed  bis 
lips  on  hers. 

But  we  must  return  to  the  church. 

Williams  and  Brown  and  the  good  gardener 
walked  away  together.  The  latter  seemed 
inclined  to  stay  and  gossip  with  them ;  but 
Williams  thrust  a  coupje  of  guineas  into  the 
man's  band,  saving,  **  There,  my  good  friend. 
Tbe  gentleman  left  that  for  you,  in  case  there 
thonld  be  anything  broken,  or  out  of  order 
in.  your  lodging.  Good  day  ;'*  and  without 
further  ceremony,  he.  turned  in  another  direc- 
tioD»  and  hurried  off. 

*  The  rector  hastened  home  to  his  breakfast, 
after  speaking  a  word  or  two  to  the  clerk ;  and 
the  derk,  walking  up  to  the  door  of  a  pew, 
opened  it,  to  give  exit  to  Mr.  Quatterly  and  Dr. 
Wealem. 

*'  WeU,  my  dear  sir,  that's  all  over,**  said 
the  worthy  solicitor;  *'and  so  yon  are  now 
satisfied  on  that  score.  She's  bone  of  his 
bone,  and  flesh  of  his  flesh ;  so  that  account 
being  pot  in  order,  we  have  nothing  to  detain 
OS  here  for  more  than  an  hour,  I  should  think ; 
and,  with  yonr  good  leave,  we  will  order  a 
ebaiae,  and  be  off  for  Mallinffton." 

'•Moet  willingly,"  replild  Dr.  Western,  "for 
I  am  most  anxious  to  be  back ;"  and  thus  say- 
iof ,  he  issued  out  of  the  church  porob,  crossed 
the  little  burying-ground  around  it,  and  entered 
tbeatreel. 

*•  Ha !  who  have  we  got  here  V*  cried  Mr. 
Quatterly,  **our  sagacious  Dogberry  posting 
away  as  if  for  liie.    Good  morning,  Mr.  Hig- 

K thorp,  good  morning ;  what  news  stirring, 
.  Consublel  Anything  from  our  young 
iHend  in  quod  1  'Pen  my  life  you  had  better 
let  him  oat,  or  you'll  get  into  a  scrape." 

**  Let  him  out !"  cried  Mr.  Higginthorp,  tap- 
ping the  side  of  his  nose  sagaciously  with  his 
forefinger.  **No,  no;  whatsomever  any.one' 
says  I  shall  keep  him  safe.  Why,  sir,  he's 
eonfeased  quite  woluntary  to  being  a  oessory 
before  the  lack  to  an  inhuman  robbery  as  was 
to  be  committed  by  the  notorious  Jack  Wil- 
liams this  here  last  night  as  was  at  Mallington 
Hall." 

**  Jack  Williams !"  exclaimed  Dr.  Western  ; 
**  why  that's  the  very  man  who  was  here  not 
a  mioote  ago.  He  turned  the  comer  with  the 
other  fellow  just  as  we  came  out." 

"  Tbems  the  men !  thems  tbe  men !"  said 
Mr.  Higginthorp.  **  Which  way  did  they  go, 
yoar  worship  1" 

*"  Towards  the  High-street,  I  think,"  said 
Dr.  Western. 

•'  Then  I'U  be  after  them  like  winkey,"  re- 
joined the  constable.  '*  You,  gentlemen,  tod- 
dle off  to  Mr.  Muzzlewell's  house,  as  soon  as 
IWe  got  'em  I'll  bring  'em  down.  If  I  can  but 
get  a  grab  of  that  feller's  collar  I'm  a  made 
'  and  thus  saying,  he  set  off  running  with 


a  degree  of  aotivity  whieh  neither  his  balk  nor 
his  peculiar  oonfoiinatiom  seemed  at  all  ta 
promise. 


CHAPTER  LXX. 

Ths  morning  shone  bright  over  Mallington. 
Park  and  Mallington  village.  The  river  glis- 
tened in  the  early  sunshine,  the  trees  waved 
their  leaves,  touched  with  autunmal  yellow,  in 
the  light  air,  as  if  seeking  for  refreshment ;  a 
cloud  or  two,  thin,  small,  and  high  up,  drifted 
away  overhead  on  the  quick  breeze.  All  was 
gay  and  peaceful ;  but  the  windows  of  the  haQ 
remained  closed,  the  chinmeys  gave  forth  no 
smoke,  and  the  great  door,  which  usually ^was 
flung  back  soon  after  daybreak,  showing  tbe 
glass  door  within,  stood  firm  as  it  had  been 
fastened  the  night  before.  These  were  unusual 
things,  yet,  strange  to  say,  they  remained  with- 
out notice  tiU  near  eight  o'clock.  It  had  been^ 
the  common  custom  of  poor  Edmonds,  the  park- 
keeper,  since  he  bad  made  a  practice  of  sleep- 
ing at  the  hall,  to  go  upon  his  round  straight 
from  the  house  before  he  returned  to  his  wife 
and  son ;  the  gamekeepers  and  workmen  wh» 
had  been  lately  taken  into  emi^yment  went 
their  several  ways,  sure  to  meet  him  or  be  risi- 
ted  by  him  in  the  coarse  of  the  morning ;  and 
old  Blackmore,  the  gardener,  with  tbe  man  wha 
assisted  him,  proceeded  at  once  to  the  garden, 
which  hiy  at  a  little  distance  from  the  mansion. 

Mrs.  Edmonds,  who  had  charge  of  the  cows, 
usually  milked  them  at  an  early  hour  of  the 
morning,  and  sent  up  what  was  wanted  at  the 
hall  by  her  son ;  but  for  more  than  a  fortnight 
she  had  been  later  than  before,  for  hers  was  a 
heavy  heart  just  then,  and  it  is  wonderftil  how 
slow  a  heavy  heart  will  make  the  limbs.  It 
was  eight  o'clock,  then,  when  the  boy,  carrying 
a  small  can  of  milk  and  a  baaket  of  butter, 
walked  leisurely  up  to  the  terrace  and  went 
round  to  the  back  door.  He  looked  up  to  the 
windows,  and  marvelled  to  see  them  all  shut ; 
but  his  was  not  the  period  of  fears  and  appre- 
hensions, though  he  was  a  quick,  clever^ 
thoughtful  boy,  and  he  only  said  to  himself,. 
*'  The  old  folks  have  overslept  themselves  ;'^ 
but  when  he  found  the  back  door  fastened,  his 
surprise  became  mingled  with  aUirm,  and,  after 
trying  another  entrance  on  that  side,  he  knocked 
bard  with  his  hand,  and  rang  the  bell  sharply^ 
his  heart  beginning  to  beat  with  doubt  and  ter- 
ror. Immediately  there  was  a  noise  above,  and 
looking  up  he  saw  the  (aoe  of  the  housemaid  at 
a  window,  pale,  haggard,  and  wild.  For  a  mo- 
ment she  did  not  seem  disposed  to  open  it,  for 
fright  had  nearly  deprived  her  of  her  senses ; 
but  when  the  boy  moved  a  little  way  back  se 
that  she  could  see  him  ftiUy,  and  shouted  to 
her  '« What's  the  matter  1— what's  the  mat- 
ter 1 "  she  threw  up  the  sasb,  exclaiming  **  They 
have  broken  into  tbe  house,  and  looked  us  all 
ro." 

**  Wliere's  my  father  1"  demanded  the  boy,  in 
terror.    ♦•  I  can't  get  in ;  Where's  my  father  f* 

**  I  don't  know,  I  don*t  know,"  answered  the 
housenuiid.  **  I  heard  his  gun  go  off ;  but  I 
don't  know  any  more." 

At  the  same  moment  tbe  old  housekeeper, 
Mrs.  Ohalke,  appeared  at  the  window,  «ome- 
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'  what  reastnred  by  the  loand  of  tho  boy*s  Toice, 
for  up  to  that  moment  they  had  not  felt  ccrtaia 
that  the  robbers  were  nut  still  in  the  house. 
*•  Run  and  call  somebody,"  she  said,  ♦*  run  and 
call  somebody,  there*8  a  good  boy,  and  try  and 
get  in  and  let  us  out." 

The  boy  pondered  for  an  instant,  for  his  first 
thought  was  to  run  home  and  tell  his  mother ; 
but  he  was,  as  we  have  said,  of  a  thoughtful 
and  considerate  mind ;  he  was  terrified  himself 
for  his  father,  and  he  immediately  recollected 
that  his  news  would  alarm  his  other  parent, 
before  he  had  arrived  at  any  certainty. 

*<  I  will  go  and  call  old  Blackmore  and  Wil- 
kins  from  the  garden,''  he  said,  and  setting  down 
the  milk  and  the  basket  with  the  butter,  he  ran 
off  at  full  speed. 

His  news  carried  consternation  and  alarm  to 
the  gardeners.  Each  dropped  the  implement 
with  which  he  was  working,  and  gazed  npon 
the  boy  as  if  utterly  confounded ;  but  old  Black- 
more  recovered  himself  in  a  minute,  and  crying 
'*  Come  along,  Wilkins.  Take  a  pickaxe,  we'll 
soon  get  in.  Run  away,  my  dear,  down  to 
the  lodge,  and  send  up  any  of  the  people  you 
can  meet,  especially  the  gamekeepers,'*  he 
trudged  offas  fast  aq  he  could  go,  with  a  strong 
hoe  in  his  hand,  and  was  soon  under  the  win- 
dows of  the  house.  He  found  the  ta«k  of 
breaking  in,  however,  more  difllcult  than  he 
had  anticipated.  He  first  tried  the  back  door, 
encouraged  by  the  housekeeper  and  housemaid 
above,  who  continued  to  pour  forth  on  him  and 
his  companion  from  the  window  the  tale  of  the 
preceding  night's  terrible  adventures — ^howtheir 
door  had  been  burst  open  by  men  with  their 
faeea  covered  with  crape ;  how  they  had  been 
dragged  from  their  beds,  and  locked  up  in  the 
room  where  they  then  were;  and  how  they 
had  heard  an  awful  smashing  and  breaking, 
and  a  gun  fired  below. 

*'  Poor  Edmonds !"  said  old  Blackmore,  shak- 
ing his  head  and  working  away  with  redoubled 
■  energy,  ••  I  doubt  they've  done  him  a  mischief" 

The  door,  however,  resisted  all  his  cflbrts  ; 
he  tore  a  large  splinter  off  the  bottom  with  his 
pickaxe ;  but  he  was  as  far  from  his  end  as 
chrer,  when  Mrs.  Chalke  called  from  above 
**Try  one  of  the  windows,  John  Blackmore, 
try  one  of  the  windows.  You'll  get  in  easier 
•o." 

The  gardener  was  just  about  to  follow  her 
suggestion  when  two  of  the  gamekeepers  came 
running  up,  with  young  Edmonds  following  as 
fast  as  his  lesser  limbs  would  let  him.  Many 
were  the  questions  asked  and  answered ;  but 
the  old  gardener  worked  away,  and  with  their 
assistance  soon  effected  an  entrance  by  one  of 
the  windows.  When  they  got  into  the  room 
beyond,  however,  Mrs.  Chaike*s  precautions 
acted  to  prevent  them  proceeding  any  further, 
for  the  door  was  locked,  and  they  had  to  get  out 
of  the  window  again  in  order  to  commence  ope- 
rations in  another  quarter.  It  then  struck  him 
that  the  boy's  account  of  all  the  doors  being  fast 
might  not  be  quite  accurate,  and,  some  running 
one  way  and  some  another,  all  were  tried,  till  at 
length  one  of  the  gamekeeiiers  exclaimed 
'*  They  must  have  got  in  some  how.  Perhaps 
the  door  in  the  suble  yard  is  open.  Here,  hold 
my  gun ;  Pll  run  and  see." 
.  Hefirst  tried  thegreatgataa,  batthqr  were  shat, 


and  then  following  exactly  the  course  which 
Williams  and  his  companions  had  pursued,  bo 
got  into  the  yard,  and  almost  immediately  after 
his  voice  was  heard  exclaiming  *•  Here,  here! 
This  is  the  way,"  and  the  whole  party  scran- 
blcchover,  and  found  him  at  the  entrance  of  tha 
passage,  with  the  door  wide  open. 

All  was  dark  within,  and  a  feeling  of  awe  erei 
mastered  curiosity,  for  none  knew  what  tlief 
might  meet  with  next.  They  paused  foru 
instant;  but  then  the  boy  passed  them  iH 
crying  *•  Oh,  my  father !  1  wonder  what  thejr 
have  done  to  father." 

*'Como  along,"  cried  Blackmore;  "opn 
some  of  the  windows  as  we  go,  Wilkins.  One 
of  you  fellows  run  and  let  the  women  out" 

But,  notwithstanding  this  desire,  there  wen 
busy  feelings  among  them  that  kept  them  alto* 
gether.  The  silence,  the  darkness  of  the  hoose^ 
had  something  terrible  in  it ;  but  still  they  weal 
on,  opening  the  windows  as  they  passed,  t9 
they  reacli^  the  hall,  where  Blackmore  paused; 
but  the  boy,  becoming  more  and  more  terrified 
in  regard  to  his  fathier  every  moment,  exclained 
"  This  way,  this  way,  Blackmore.  He  used  tt 
sleep  in  the  room  up  here." 

"  Stay  a  minute,  my  dear,"  said  the  gardeoeii 
laying  his  hand  upon  young  Edmonds's  heii 
"  Tom,  you  come  on  with  me ;  better  let  thl 
men  go  on  first,  my  dear,"  and  walking  folnnid 
with  sad  misgivings  in  his  heart,  he  opened  tM 
door  of  poor  Edmonds's  rOom.  The  paan|B 
was  obscure,  the  windows  were  closed,  aid 
the  interior  was  quite  dark ;  but  there  was  !• 
sound,  and  the  old  gardener,  advanting  cu- 
tiously.  opened  the  shutters.  *'  My  God !"  orild 
one  of  the  men  who  was  behind  him,  and,  turn- 
ing quickly  round,  the  old  gardener  saw  tkl 
floor  covered  with  blood,  and  the  dead  body  if 
his  good  friend  lying  on  the  bed.  The  foornM 
gathered  round,  and  it  was  long  before  anyoii 
ventured  to  speak ;  but  in  the  midst  of  thedett 
silence  a  loud  and  wailing  cry  burst  from  behW 
them,  and  Blackmore,  turning,  threw  his  iiiij 
round  the  poor  boy,  while  the  tears  droppw 
heavily  from  his  own  eyes. 

"  Better  go  away,  my  dear,  better  go  aiwfi** 
he  said.  "  Here,  Wilkins,  take  him  domi  to 
my  cottage.  Don't  let  him  go  home  jnt  T^ 
I'll  to  your  mother,  and  comfort  her  as  mU  ** 
I  can.  Go  away,  there's  a  good  boy ;  thii  ^ 
no  sight  for  you." 

The  boy  was  quite  passive  in  their  haodii 
and,  taking  him  by  the  arm,  Wilkins  led  hf^ 
away,  while  the  old  gardener  whi^persd  "^^ 
soon  as  you  have  taken  hiki  to  my  wife,  f^ 
over  and  fetch  Dr.  Western.  You  had  belU^ 
get  the  constable,  too,  and  send  word  to  ^ 
other  magistrates." 

«'  Shall  I  bring  the  doctor  1"  asked  WOkf^ 
as  he  was  going  out  of  the  door.  But  Blifl^ 
more  took  up  poor  Edmonds's  hand,  let  it  dl^ 
again  stiff  and  cold  upon  the  bed,  and  afaooklP^ 
head  mournfully. 

»♦  You  may  as  well,  however,"  he  aaid ;  •••• 
poor  widow  may  want  him." 

They  then  proceeded  to  examine  the  heei^ 
and  to  release  the  two  women  who  weie  ii^ 
up  above.  The  object  and  procecdinga  ef  llej 
nibbers,  as  far  as  any  traces  of  them  remaiaecf 
were  soon  discovered,  and  ihe  stoiy  of  Mfi^ 
Chalke  and  the  housemaid  told  over  aod  ef#> 
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^gain.  EdmondB*8  gntk  timt  (band  in  the  bonfte- 
keeper's  ruuni ;  and  as  Mrs.  Chaike  and  the 
iKHiseinaid  buih  declared  that  the  duor  leading 
into  the  yard  had  been  locked  when  they  went 
to  bed  the  night  before,  it  was  clear  that  the 
]ock  had  been  picked,  and  entrance  effected  by 
that  means.  The  whole  party  immediately 
applied  themselves  to  look  for  footsteps,  and, 
though  they  were  somewhat  puzzled  by  their 
«wn,  which  crossed  the  yard  in  a  direct  line, 
they  ^nd  a  number  of  others  both  going  and 
•cooting. 

••Here  are  three  sizes  clear  enoogh,"  said 
Btackauire.  •*  Take  care,  don't  tread  amongst 
thetn.  This  is  a  very  big  one,  and  here's  one 
4  little  less,  and  then  a  small  one,  not  much 
bigger  tbam  a  woman's.  J>et  us  leave  them 
.till  the  magistrates  come.  I  dare  say  we  shall 
be  able  to  trace  them  out  in  tlie  park,  for  they 
iDust  have  crossed  the  road  somewhere,  and 
the  gravel  is  soft." 

Fulluwing  his  advice,  they  returned  into  the 
bouse,  and  endeavored  to  ascertain  from  the 
two  women  the  appearance  of  the  meti  they 
bad  seen;  but,  as  usually  happens  in  such 
-^ases,  terror  had  very  much  troubled  the  vision 
^Mrs.  Chaike  and  her  companion  ;  and  though 
4bo  description  thev  gave  somewhat  resembled 
Brown,  the  picture  they  painted  was  anything 
but  like  Williams,  to  whom  they  gave  at  least 
three  or  four  inches  in  height  more  than  he 
coold  lay  any  claim  to.  They  both  agreed, 
bowever,  that  one  was  m«ch  taller  than  the 
'Other. 

»' There  must  have  been  three  of  them,  at 
Jeesc,  Mrs.  Cbalke,**  said  Blackmore. 

*«  We  only  saw  two,*'  answ'ered  the  hoase- 
beeper. 

••  Ay,  but  Vm  sure  I  saw  a  man's  head  at 
the  end  of  the  passage,"  exclaimed  the  house- 
iBaid. 

**  And  I  thought  fbeard  people  speaking  below 
as  they  dragged  me  along,**  said  Mrs.  ChaJke. 

While  this  conversation  was  going  on  two 
<n  three  people  came  hurrying  up  from  Mailing- 
ton,  the  news  having  been  spread  by  Wilkins 
ss  he  Went  down.  No  magistrates  appeared, 
bowever ;  but  at  lenj^th  the  constable  came, 
full  of  bustle  and  importance,  in  a  case  which 
bQ  thought  worthy  of  his  genius.  From  him 
it  was  first  learnt  that  Dr.  Western  was  absent 
from  Mailington,  and  that  Mr.  Middleton  had 
been  seat  for;  and  in  about  half  an  hour  after, 
tbai  gentleman  was  seen  galloping  across  the 
park  at  full  speed.  By  this  time  the  place  was 
AUI  of  people,  half  the  village  having  turned 
fHU,  as  the  news  had  been  diffused  from  house 
to  house,  and  from  month  to  mouth ;  and  it 
was  with  great  difficulty  that  Blackmore  and 
the  constable  could  prevent  them  fVom  running 
•II  over  Mallingion  Hall  before  the  magistrates 
arrived,  for  everybody  was  determined  to  see 
the  body  of  poor  Edmonds  and  the  plate-room 
vHiich  had  been  broken  into,  and  very  much 
disappointed  at  even  being  delayed  in  gratify- 
ing their  curiosity.  Miss  Mathilda  Martin,  who 
was  amdngftt  the  first,  had  nearly  forced  her 
way  overall  tm|)ediments,  and  got  into  a  serious 
dispute  with  Blackmore,  when  he  stopped  her, 
by  gently  insinuating  tu  the  heat  of  the  moment 
tbaislie  dared  say  he  hud  something  to  do  with 
it  himself,  or  he  wouldn't  try  to  prevent  people 
Btt 
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fimm  seeing  witb  f Keir  owo  «ye8.  Am  sood  as 
Mr.  Middleton  appiearad,  she  was  the-  fkmL  to 
attack  him,  approaching  with  an  air  of  great 
familiarity  and  coose^ience,  and  shakiog  her 
head  ruefully. 

*'  Ah,  sir,**  she  said,  **  I  knew  what  woald 
happen — I  was  quite  sure  of  it.  I  told  you  so. 
When  such  people  are  suffered  to  be  ahoot  a 
place  there  is  sure  to  be  some  mischief  He 
was  not  always  hanging  about  here  for  nothing. 
He  might  have  murdered  us  all  in  our  beds,  the 
bloody-minded  villain.  It's  not  my  lault;  I 
gave  all  the  information  I  possessed." 

**  There,  get  out  of  the  way,"  cried  Hany 
Soames  roughly,  **  and  let  his  woffehip  come  ia 
and  examine.  Yoa  had  better  go  home  and 
measure  out  your  ribands,  Miss  Martin.  Thia 
is  no  place  for  women  or  gossiping  either." 

The  fair  Mathilda  was  exceeding  wroth ;  but 
she  knew  thst  it  would  not  do  to  quarrel  witb 
the  constable,  and  therefore  goremed  her  an- 
ger. In  the  meanwhile  Mr.  Middleton,  aader 
the  guidance  of  Harry  Soames,  proceeded,  step 
by  step,  to  examine  into  the  whole  affair,  and 
then,  withoQt  expressing  anpr  opinion,  asked  for 
pen  and  ink,  saying,  **  We  bad  better  wait  for 
Sir  Simon  Upplestone ;  hat,  in  tbemeantiiiie,  I 
will  send  a  note." 

The  pen  and  ink  were  aeon  procured,  and* 
sitting  down  at  a  table  in  the  library,  Mr.  Mid- 
dleton began  to  write  the  note  he  spoke  ot, 
while  Harry  Soames  stood  eeratching  his  head 
before  him,  and  looking  wondrous  wise.  At 
first  the  magistrate  did  not  remark  him ;  or  at 
feast  did  not  observe  the  pecoliar  expression  of 
his  countenance,  for  there  was  an  immense 
gabMe  in  the  acQaeent  rooms ;  but  immediately 
after,  raising  bis  eyes  in  search  of  a  thought, 
of  which  he  himself  had  net  many  to  spare,  he 
suddenly  perceived  the  constable,  and  the  coo- 
stable's  look.  Now,  Mr.  Middleton  was  a  roan 
who,  though  of  a  decided  tone,  was  not  natu- 
rally of  a  decided  character,  and  thoegfa  he  oflen 
led  others  who  were  a  step  weaker,  still  he  was 
always  led  himself  when  he  came  in  contact 
with  any  one  stronger  in  mind.  Witli  sucb  sort 
of  people  there  ia  nothing  so  embarrassing  as  a 
doubtful  expression  of  countenance.  I  have 
seen*  a  whole  congregation  of  strong  resolutiona 
put  to  flight  in  a  moment  by  a  shake  of  the  head 
and  an  elevation  of  the  eye-brows,  and  a  shrug 
of  the  shoulders  hss  discomfited  many  a  grave 
porpose.  Oratory  may  be  combated,  argementa 
refuted ;  but  a  look  of  doubt  and  ailmonition 
slightly  tirtged  with  a  little  pity  is  so  Intangible, 
expresses  so  many  things  more  than  the  ek>- 
quence  of  Gloero  or  Demostbenea  eouid  ever 
have  found  voice  to  utter,  that  it  ia  perfectly 
irrefragable,  and  Mr.  Mkldleton,  laying  down  the 
pen.  demanded,  **  Wbat's  the  matter  Soames  t" 
Now  he  bad  a  great  reapeet  for  Soamea'a  opin- 
ion. 

*'  Why,  please  your  worsbip,  I  was  thinking 
that  you  might  be  writing  aboat  Mr.  Morton,** 
replied  the  con^ble. 

*'Wen,  so  I  was,  SoaoMs,"  answered  tba 
magistrate,  **  What  of  that  1" 

''Why,  sir,  it*^  all  nonaeose,*'  answered 
Harry  Soames. 

You  mean  to  say  wbat  I've  written  is  non^ 
^nsel"*  dematided  Mt.  Miricfleton.  a  good  deal 
nettled  at  tbe  ooceitflMnikiiia  epithet. 
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*^ Oh den^- noi'jom  worship;  I  meant  that 
«tor7  of  Matty  Martin's/'  said  the  constable  in 
haste.  *'  Since  I  saw  your  worship  last  I've 
been  patting  that  and  that  together,  and  I'm 
quite  sure  it's  aU  stuC  He's  a  gentleman, 
eyery  inch  of  him,  from  all  that  I  can  hear." 

**  Why  you  told  me  quite  the  contrary  t'other 
day,"  answered  Mr.  Middleton.  "  I  don't  un- 
derstand your  shilling  about  in  this  way,  con- 
stable." 

**Why,  yon  see,  sir,"  answered  Soaraes, 
"that  I  am  certainly  not  likely  to  be  right  when 
your  Worship  is  wrong;  but  then  Vfe  had  an 
opportunity  of  getting  information  when  you 
havn't.  Now,  I  find  from  good  Mrs.  Pluckrose 
that  the  very  gentleman  who  came  down  on 
Saturday  night,  and  was  in  such  a  fuss  when 
he  found  out  that  Mr.  Morton  had  disappeared, 
and  in  such  a  fright  about  him  too,  is  no  other 
than. that  very  Mr.  Quatterly,  the  solicitor,  from 
whom  the  notes  were  stolen.  So  it  can't  be  Mr. 
Morton  that  stole  them." 

"  I  don't  know  that,"  said  Mr.  Middleton, 
sagely;  *'a  thousand  things  might  have  hap- 
pened ;  but,  however  it  is,  I  am  determined  to 
give  Mrs.  Charlton  full  warning,  and  to  desire 
her  to  detain  this  man  till  the  business  is  in- 
vestigated." 

Harry  Soames  was  somewhat  surprised  and 
a  good  deal  displeased  to  find  that  the  magis- 
trate did  not  follow  bis  lead  so  readily  as 
usual ;  but,  while  Mr.  Middleton  finished  his 
note,  by  putting  that  and  that  together,  as  he 
termed  it,  he  arrived  very  nearly  at  that  gentle- 
man's real  motives.  *'Ay,"  he  thought,  **I 
Itnow  he  wanted  to  marry  his  son  to  the  young 
heiress,  and  he  thinks  this  gentleman  in  the 
way ;  so  he  would  do  anything  to  floor  him. 
JSttt  it  won't  answer,  it  won't  answer." 

**  Don't  you  think,  your  worship,"  be  con- 
tinued, just  as  the  magistrate,  having  signed, 
was  sealing  the  note,  '*  don't  you  think,  sir, 
that  while  you  are  pursuing  this  game  the  real 
■ort  may  get  off.  Now,  I  happen  to  know  that 
Jack  Williams  was  over  here  yesterday,  and  I 
saw  Bill  Maltby  hanging  about  in  the  lanes 
>  down  by  tlte  river  as  late  as  twelve  o'clock  at 
night." 

"Why  did  you  not  execute  you^  warrant 
against  Williams  Ibeal"  demanded  the  magis- 
trate. 

"Because  I  couldn't  catch  him,"  answered 
the  constable ;  "  I  was  out  after  him  wh^  I 
Mw  Maltby." 

"  Then  Maltby  must  be  taken  into  custody," 
said  Mr.  Middleton,  abruptly ;  and  a(  the  same 
Inoroent  Sir  Simon  Upplestone,  booted  and 
spurred,  strode  into  the  library. 

"There,"  said  Mr.  Middleton,  handing  the 

note  to  Soames, "  let  that  be  sent  to  Mrs. 

« Chariton  as  fast  as  it  can  go,  and  you  yourself 

see  if  you  can  get  hold  of  Maltby,  and  let  bim 

be  brought  here  on  suspicion." 

Harry  Soames  took  the  note  with  the  inten- 
tion of  delivering  it  himself,  thinking  as  he  did 
so,  "  If  I'm  right  shout  this  here  affair  it  may 
be  as  well  to  be  civil  to  Mr.  Morton,"  and  away 
he  went  in  consequence ;  but  it  may  be  as  well 
to  remark  that  by  this  time  it  was  past  ten 
o'clock,  and  the  distance  between  the. ball  and 
MaUington  House  yrw  not  far  short  of  two 
miles. 


CHAPTER  LXXL  , 

Without  pursuing  the  course  of  Mr.  Soame^ 
the  constable,  which,  to  say  the  truth,  was 
somewhat  circuitous--4br  he  thought  fit  to  se* 
cure  the  person  of  Mr.  William  Maltby,  in  the 
first  instance,  before  he  delivered  the  note  ft 
Mrs.  Charlton's— we  must  proceed  to  Mailing- 
ton  House,  and  see  what  its  inmates  were  about 
from  an  earlier  hour  in  the  morning  than  that 
at  which  one  part  of  our  tale  ha»  already  arrived. 
Mrs.  Charlton  rose  somewhat  earlier  than  usual, 
and  this  morning  she  was  in  a  much  more -pla- 
cable mood — at  least,  to  all  appearance — with 
everybody  and  everything.  She  was  as  civil 
as  possible  to  Mrs.  Windsor  herself,  who  wait- 
ed upon  her,  to  speak  about  household  affairs, 
while  shd  was  dressing ;  and  the  shrewd  hoase- 
keeper  said  to  herself,  "Now  she's  going. to 
execute  her  grand  scheme,  if  Mr.  Morton  comes 
back,  and  that  I  don't  doabt  he  will  do  hefurt 
the  day's  over,  from  all  I  see  and  hear.  I  w»h 
I  could  get  speech  of  him  for  five  minutes  tie- 
fore  he  sees  her.  If  not,  I  must  talk  to  Mm 
Louisa,  and  let  her  know  all  about  it ;  other- 
wise, she'll  take  them  both  in,  for  she's  us  coo- 
ning  as  the  black  gentleman."  ^ 

All  this  was  passing  in  Mrs.  Windsor's  tnind 
while  she  was  listening  with  proAiund  respect 
to  directions  about  custards  and  jellies  andsoo- 
dry  sorts  of  preserves ;  and,  having  got  her  or- 
ders, she  retired  with  a  low  courtesy,  while  Mn 
Charlton  thought  to  herself,  in  reference  to*Mrs. 
Windsor,  "  Sire's  as  smooth  as  a  piece  of  mar- 
ble. As  soon  as  this  is  all  settled,  I'll  pa^  her 
her  wages,  and  send  her  packing." 

Shortly  after,  Mrs.  Charlton  proceeded  io  tht 
drawing-room,  where  she  found  Louisa  already 
up,  but  leaking  somewhat  pale  and  sad.  **  Ccto^ 
Louisa,  my  love,"  said  the  excellent  lady,  **  do^ 
not  be  melancholy  and  anxious ;  I'm  sui«  Mr. 
Morton  is  quite  safe.  Indeed,  I  had  an  tMhsa- 
tion  last  night  that  such  is  the  case  from  giwd 
Mr.  Nethersole,  who  heard  it  at  Dr.  Western's 
from  Mrs.  Evelyn — nay,  there's  no  use  of  color- 
ing, you  naughty  girl.  You  did  not  suppolie  nf 
eyes  were  blind  all  this  time,  did  you  :** 

Had  there  been  esteem,  respect,  or  afiecUoa, 
Louisa  would  have  cast  herself  upon  Mrs. 
Charlton's  breast,  and  given  way  to  grateftil 
tears ;  but  as  there  was  neither,  she  Tepressed 
them,  and  the  good  lady  proceeded :  **  One  thisf 
I  may  well  say, — that  I  never  saw  a  murs 
charming  man,  nor  one  whom  I  should  mors 
like,  as  far  as  I  see  at  present,  for  a  son-io-tav. 
I  am  not  one  to  care  for  high  birth,  or  great  ei- 
pectations,  any  more  than  yourself,  my  daar — 

"Ma'am,  the  housemaid  wants  to  spirit  Cs 
you,"  said  a  footman  at  the  door;  and  Mrs. 
Charlton,  wondering  what  a  housemaid  cooAi 
wish  to  say  to  her,  quitted  the  room. 

After  considering  for  a  few  minutes,  not  with- 
out  both  doubt  and  wonder,  at  her  stepoiaUier's 
conduct  on  the  present  occasion,  Louisa  took 
up  a  book  to  divert  her  thoughts  fniin  oiattera 
of  unprofitable  speculation,  and  a  minuta  or  two 
after  the  great  bell  of  the  door  rang.  A  sirf 
was  then  heard  up<m  the  stairs  which  madi 
Louisa's  heart  palpitate,  and  her  col««r  conl 
and  go.  The  next  moment  Mr^.  CbaVtumN 
voice  was  heard  welcoming  somebtidy,  and  n 
another  that  lady  and  Mr.  Morton  eotei^  iki 
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room  together.  Mrs.  Charlton's  face  was  all 
radiant  with  the  hrightest  and  best-arrayed 
smiles  possible ;  and  Morton,  advancing  towards 
Louisa  at  once,  with  very  little  restraint  of  the 
feelings  of  his  heart,  took  her  hand  in  hia,  and 
pressed  his  lips  upon  it. 

**Come,  no  explanations  now/*  said  Mrs. 
Charlton,  *'  we'll  have  breakfast  first,  for  I  am 
Tery  hungry ;  and  then,  Louisa,  myself,  and 
oar  young  friend  will  have  a  conference  upon 
matters  of  importance.  After  that  we  will  do 
anything  you  like.'* 

With  an  easy  grace,  which  bespoke  the  ut- 
most composure,  Mrs.  Chailttm  led  the  way  to 
the  breakl'ast-room,  leaving  a  sufficient  space 
between  herself  on  the  one  part,  and  Mr.  Morton 
and  Louisa  on  the  other,  to  afford  the  lovers  a 
few  moments  of  private  conversation  as  they 
descended  the  stairs.  The  whole  evolution  was 
performed  very  neatly,  Mrs.  Charlton  speaking 
near  the  door,  and  then  immediately  taking  her 
departure,  so  that  it  was  im|HJSsihlc  for  Morton 
to  be  civil  enough  to  attend  at  her  side.  Not 
the  most  discreet  chaperon  could  have  done  it 
better.  When,  however,  tea  was  made  and 
eollee  brought  in,  and  all  the  principals  and  ac- 
cessories  of  an  English  breakfast  at  the  bar,  the 
conversation  of  course  became  general,  and 
naturally  turned  to  the  causes  of  the  ^visitor's 
vnexplaineJ  absence. 

It  was  a  somewhat  difficult  subject  to  deal 
with  *,  but  Morion  had  considered  his  position, 
and  he  generalized  as  much  as  possible,  staling 
indeed  the  facts  of  his  strange  abduction,  but 
withholding  ihe  names  of  the  parties  concerned 
in  it.  Mrs  Charlion,  however,  was  not  to  bo 
ao  satisfied,  and  whether  it  was  any  particular 
apirit  of  inquiry,  or  only  the  general  devil  of 
'euriosity  which  is  supposed  to  afflict  ladies 
without  much  to  do,  I  cannot  tell ;  but  she  in- 
^ired  at  once,  first,  whether  Mr.  Morion  knew 
the  persons  implicated  in  so  gross  an  outrage ; 
ami,  next,  what  were  their  names. 

••  My  dear  madam,"  replied  her  guest,  "  my 
worthy  solicitor,  who  was  the  first  to  come  to 
my  rescuer  advises  a  prosecution,  and  says  that 
aome  of  the  parties  might  be  transp<irted  ;  but 
as  I  am  very  much  disinclined,  to  such  harsh 
measures,  and  very  much  inclined  to  let  the 
matter  pass,  I  think  it  will  be  better  perhaps 
not  to  mention  any  names  till,  after  due  deliber- 
ation, I  have  made  up  my  mind  to  my  course.** 

Mrs.  Charlton  merely  replied,  "  Oh !  very 
well,**  and  breakfast  proceeded  to  its  close  with- 
ont  any  farther  interrogatory. 

When  that  important  avocation  was  at  an 
end,  a  slight  and  only  momentary  tremor  seem- 
ed to  come  over  the  lady  of  tho  house ;  but  im- 
mediately after  she  rose,  saying  in  a  clear 
sweet  voice,  "Now,  my  dear  sir,  I  wish  to 
apeak  with  you  for  a  few  minutes ;  and,  if  you 
please,  we  will  go  into  the  library.** 

Mr.  Morton,  of  course,  acceded  ;  Louisa  re- 
mained where  she  was,  with  a  somewhat  on- 
qaiet  heart,  and  Mrs.  Charlton  and  her  visitor 
pn»oeeded  through  the  doors  on  the  left  and 
were  sq«hi  seateil  m  two  arm-chairs  on  the  op- 
p«>8tt0  side  of  the  fireplace.  A  short  pause  en- 
auGd,  bat  Morton,  perversely,  would  not  break 
silence  first,  and  at  length  Mrs.  Charlton  cmU' 
ta^aced  with  a  gay,  short,  merry  laugh. 

•^  Well,  Mr.  llurtun/'  she  said,  **  this  is,  per- 


haps, almost  ridiculous  to  speak  about ;  but  yet 
I  feel  myself  called  upon  to  say  something 
about  our  dear  Louisa.  You  must  feel  that  this 
cannot  go  on  farther  without  some  definite  un- 
derstanding hetween  us  upon  the  subject.  Not, 
indeed,  that  I  at  all  imagine  you  to  bo  a  man 
to  trifle  with  any  woman's  affeciions ;  but 
people  will  make  observations,  and  it  is  right 
ihat  I  should  have  something  to  answer  to  in- 
quiries. In  a  word,  then,  you  love  Louisa — is 
it  not  so  r*  • 

"Most  sincerely  and  devotedly,  my  dear 
madam,**  replied  Morton.  "I  say  at  once  I 
seek  her  hand,  and  am  ready  immediately  to 
enter  into  explanations  with  both  her  guar- 
dians upon  the  subject.** 

This  was  not  quite  the  reply  that  Mrs. 
Charlton  either  expected  or  desired.  She  had 
expected  to  h(.*ar  of  difficulties,  to  receive  some 
excuses  as  to  inferior  fortune,  and  apologies  for 
presuming  to  address  a  young  lady  of  consider- 
able wealth  without  equal  advantages.  She 
bad  thought  it  would  he  so ;  several  things  that 
she  had  seen,  as  well  as  the  report  of  others, 
had  made  her  imagine  it ;  but  yet  her  confi- 
dence in  that  result  had  been  somewhat  shaken 
by  other  circumstances.  Nevertheless,  she  had 
a  reserve,  which  she  fancied  quite  secure.  If 
Morton  was  not  seeking  Louisa  for  her  wealth, 
he  was  evidently  deeply  attached  to  her — if  it 
were  love,  it  was  love  of  a  very  intense  and 
ptiwerful  kind ;  and  she  argued,  if  it  be  her 
money  that  is  his  object,  she  has  enough  to 
make  a  part  a  bait  sufhciently  tempting ;  if  it  be 
herself,  the  loss  of  a  portion  will  be  nothing  in 
his  estimation. 

AAer  a  mouicnt's  pause,  then,  she  answered, 
"  Nay,  my  dear  sir,  I  too  must  claim  some  say 
in  the  matter.  In  the  first  place  as  a  mother — 
and  I  am  sure  I  regard  Louisa  with  the  affec- 
tion of  one — and,  in  the  next  place,  as  one  es- 
pecially appointed  by  her  dear  father,  the  best 
and  kindest  man  that  ever  lived** — and  Mrs. 
Charlton  took  out  a  fine  cambric  handkerchief, 
embroidered  in  the  corners — "  appointed  by  her 
father.  I  say,  to  watch  over  her  settlement  in 
life.  Perhaps  you  are  not  aware,  Mr.  Morton, 
that,  by  her  father's  will,  my  consent  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  her  marriage,  and  therefore 
I  am  her  guardian  as  far  as  that  great  step  in  a 
woman's  life  is  concerned — nay,  pray  hear  me 
— I  mean  not  to  say  that  I  in  the  least  object 
in  the  present  case,  far  from  it,  1  am  strongly 
inclined  to  give  my  full  approbation.  All  I  mean 
is  that  the  explanations  must  be  to  me,  not  to 
those  who  are  merely  her  guardians  and  trus- 
tees till  she  is  of  age.'* 

*'  My  dear  madam,**  replied  Morton,  **  I  have 
been  fully  made  aware  of  the  terms  of  Mr. 
Charlton's  will—** 

"  Good  !'*  thouffht  Mrs.  Charlton,  "  he  harf  in- 
quired into  the  matter.  It  is  her  fortune  he 
seeks,  and  he  is  prepared  to  act  like  a  man  of 
sense.** 

But  Mr.  Morton  proceeded, "  I  am  quite  ready 
to  give  every  explanation  to  either  yourself  if 
you  think  fit,  or  to  the  actual  guardians  ;  but 
first—** 

••  Oh  yes !"  said  Mrs.  Charlton,  interrupting 
him,  'Ml  may  first  he  necessary,  as  you. say,  to 
explain  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case ;  for, 
of  course,  they  do  not  ezscUy  appear  upon  thft 
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face  of  the  will ;  and,  indeed,  I  bare  always  felt 
that,  in  consequence  of  Mr.  Chariion  not  sialin>; 
hia  intentiona  clearly  in  that  donumoni,  I  am 
placed  in  a  very  delicalc  and  unpleasant  iio- 
aititin.  I  wish  to  Heaven  that  he  had  ucied 
with  his  usual  habits  of  business;  and  I  have 
always  looked  forward  to  tliis  moniciii  with  ap-. 
prehension  and  anxiety.  It  hiCAily  happens 
now,  however,  that  I  hav6  to  d'-al  uiili  a  inaii 
of  high  feeling  and  honor,  who  will  understnnd 
my  situation  at  once,  and  thus  the  task  will  be 
less  difficult.  It  had  better  he  undertaken  at 
once,  therefore  ;  and  thus  the  case  stands  : — 
Mr.  Charlton  and  I  had  often  talked  over  dear 
Loaisa*8  prospects ;  and  though  he  was  at  (<ne 
time  somewhat  inclined — nut  of  regard  for  me, 
I  believe— that  a  marriage  should  take  place  hi^ 
tween  her  and  aiy  son  Alfred,  I  represented  to 
him  that  the  poor  boy  was  in  no  degree  fitted 
to  make  her  happy,  and  induced  him  to  put 
auch  a  bar  against  it  that  it  could  never  ho 
thought  of.  lie  then,  aa  you  know,  made  his 
will,  leaving  all  his  property  tu  Louisa,  with  my 
full  consent  and  approbation ;  hut,  at  iho  same 
time,  he  said  to  me,  *  My  dearest  Emily,  while 
Louisa  remains  with  you,  united  as  >uu  are  by 
the  strongest  ties  of  affection,  there  will  lie 
quite  enough  to  maintain  your  household  in  the 
atyle  in  which  you  are  accustomed  to  live ;  but 
it  ia  my  intention  to  render  your  consent  to  her 
marriage  indispensable,  both  for  her  own  sake 
and  yours,  in  order  that  if  she  chooses  to 
marry,  which,  perhaps,  may  not  he  the  casp,  you 
may  be  accurcid  such  a  share  in  what  I  leave  as 
will  compensate  to  you  for  her  seeking  another 
home* — *' 

Mrs.  Charlton  paused,  and  looked  at  Mr.  Mor- 
ton ;  but  that  gentleman  sat  with  his  fine  eyes 
bent  upon  the  ground,  without  any  movement 
of  lip,  nostril,  or  eye-brow  indicating  what  was 
passing  in  his  mind  ;  and  she  then  went  on  in 
an  easy,  natural  tone,  saying,  **  I  argued  against 
this  arrangement;  but  he  still  adheied  to  it, 
though  he  was  somewhat  shaken  before  he 
died,  but  that  lamentahlo  event  was  so  sudden 
that  he  had  not  4|me  to  make  the  better  ar- 
rangements whicDl  believe  he  propc»sed,  and, 
therefore,  of  course,  wc  must  abide  by  those 
that  exist." 

**  Certainly,  my  dear  madam,**  replied  Mor- 
ton, "  and  may  I  now  aak  what  it  is  that  you 
think  those  arrangements  imply  !*' 

Now  was  the  tug  of  war.  it  was  the  most 
important  event  of  all  those  campaigns  which 
Mrs.  Charlton  had  carried  on  against  the 
poverty  in  which  she  was  originally  horn.  She 
had  hitherto  been  a  very  successful  general,  hut 
this  was  her  Waterloo,  and  she  felt  all  the 
weight  of  the  occasion.  Nevertheless  she 
fpoald  not  by  the  pause  of  one  moment  suffer 
Mr.  Morton  to  see  that  she  was  calculating.  It 
was  her  wish  to  impress  him  with  the  idea  that 
all  had  been  settled  long  before  between  her 
and  Mr.  Charlton,  and  she  replied  in  an  tnsiant, 
**My  dear  husband's  wish  was  that  if  Louisa 
manied,  such  an  arrangement  should  be  made 
as  to  secure  to  toe  one  iialf  iif  ihc  property,  for 
which  reason  he  placed  the  whole  at  my  dispo- 
sal if  she  married  without  my  consent." 

Morton  had  well  nigh  laughed.  Tlic  murder 
was  out,  the  whtile  scheme  developed  ;  but  he 
iVMtrawetl  himself,  and  demanded,  "  Pray,  my 


dear  madam,  ia  there  any  memorandum  of  tfiit 
intention  of  Mr.  Charlton,  any  document  by 
which  the  matter  may  be  defined  !" 

**No,  sir^  no!**  answered  the  lady,  beginning 
to  gr(}w  angry  at  his  coolness,  and  her  eheek 
becoming  somewhat  flushed  with  a  vague  per- 
cepiion  thai  he  saw  through  her ;  **  there  is  oo 
ineniorandum — there  is  no  document.  But, 
surely,  Mr.  Morton,**  she  added,  in  a  less  sharp 
tone.  •»  >ou  can  trust  to  my  word." 

*'0h  !  undoubtedly,'*  replied  Morion  ;  •*bulit 
would  be  much  more  satisfactory  to  me,  my 
deur  lady,  to  have  something  tangible  to  satisfy 
certain  prineiples  which  I  have  within  the  tait 
three  days  announced  so  distinctly  that  I  fear  I 
could  not  retreat  from  them  without  such  wrillea 
proofs  of  Mr.  Chaillturs  intentions.'* 

The  lady  was  in  a  state  of  higii  consternatioa 
and  anger.  She  had  expected  no  such  up|» 
sition  ;  but  what  could  she  do  1  Her  own  cttt 
was  urgent;  money  she  must  have;  aha  M 
always  calculated  ujHin  having  it;  and  erca 
delay  would  be  ruinous.  In  these  circsffl- 
stances  she  lost  her  usual  caution,  expuaiaf 
her  game  more  and  more.  **  Such  aa  i  bji*t 
slated  were  Mr.  Charlton's  intentiona,**  sller^ 
plied  ;  **  but  I  do  n(»t  say,  Mr.  Morton,  thatlua 
by  any  means  disposed  to  e.xact  the  coropiell 
fulfillmentof  his  Wishes.  A  third  of  ibe  prupefty* 
fairly  estimated,  is  all  that  I  expect ;  but  that  I 
think  I  have  a  right  to  demand.** 

''  My  dear  madam,'*  replied  Morton,  to  ibl 
same  quiet  tone,  "  accorditig  to  y«iur  own  shitw- 
ing.  you  have  a  right  to  demand  half;  and  all  I 
require  is,  that  the  fact  of  Mr.  Charlton's  iotea* 
tiims  should  be  so  clearly  shown  as  to  justi^F 
me  in  acceding,  having,  as  I  said,  witliio  iheaa 
three  days  disiinctly  expressed  an  opioiuo  fli 
the  i«ubject,  which  I  cannot  retract.*' 

*'  Within  these  thiee  days  !'*  exclaimed  fe 
Charlton,  her  cheek  growing  very  red;  •*» 
whom,  sir — wli(»  has  a  right  to  meddle  vith 
these  matters  but  myselfV* 

**  To  yi»ur  own  son,  my  dear  madam,**  •► 
swered  her  companion.     **  It  is  now  oeceatfij 
to  inform  you  that  Mr.  Alfred  Latimer,  wUhi 
gang  of  not  very  respectable  gentlemen  «b>M> 
he  employed,  was  the  person  to  carry  ne  w 
from  Mallington,  and   that  his  object  was  ta 
drive  a  bargain  with  me  to  pay  bim  oertaia 
thousand  pounds  on  my  marriage  with  Mb*    | 
Charlton.     He  also  hinted  that  you  wouM  hi<*    | 
something  of  this  kind  to  propose;  hut  ll<'"    ' 
'him  distinctly,  and  at  once,  that  I  would  nc*'' 
make  a  matter  uf  merchandise  of  Miss  Cba<^ 
ton*s  hand,  nor  be  any  party  to  any  auch  irtf** 
action  ;  that  I  would  wed  her  with  all  tbatbjf 
father  left  her,  or  with  none,  and  thereloie-'* 

••Then,  then"— ciied  Mrs.  Charlton,  *•* 
fury  Hashing  from  her  eyes — but  bclure  >^ 
could  Hnish  the  sentence,  Wdkinaon,  tl»eM^ 
man,  entered  the  room  with  a  note  uii»*  * 
salver,  saying,  *'Soatnes,  the  constable,  hi cHi|V 
this,  ma'am,  and  he  is  waiting  to  aee  you." 

Mrs.  Charlton  took  the  note,  and  was  l^^ 
ing  it  round  her  fingers;  but  the  man  9^^ 
••  He  says  its  very  immediate,  ma'am,  auJ  **^ 
iiupoitani.*' 

His  mistress  tore  it  open,  and  read  .Atth^ 
first  W(»rds  a  m.iiicious  and  iriutiiphaul  *'"'||'! 
crossed  her  angiy  conntenaiice.  and  nt  Ibe  rva 
ohe  robc  and  hurried  out  of  the  ruom;  ^^^ 
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Morton*  tappoAiog  their  coofereiioe  ended, 
paMedHinlogli  tbe^idd  door  itin>  Hie  break- 
IM^roooi  io  searelT  6f  Louisa. 


CHAPTER  hXX^Ll 

-(Un  you  tell  me  where  I  shall  find  Miss 
Chilton  V  demanded  Mortuu,  as  he  ^entered 
the  dming-rooro,  and  saw  Mrs.  Wmdsdr's  bead 
looking  to  at  the  opposite  door. 

•*  Slic  is  in  the  litile  drawing-room,  sir,'*  an- 
swered the  housekeeper;  "but  I  was  looking 
Ibr.you,  sir— I  beg  purdon  for  the  libeny.  I  have 
soaieUiiQg  very  particular  to  say  to  you*  if  you 
would  be  good  enough  to  allow  me  five  minutes* 
oooversaiion." 

••Very  wUlingly.  Mrs.  Windsor,"  answered 
Mf^n,  moving  towards  the  door,  *<  and  1  shall 
he  happy  to  do  anything  I  can  for  you,  but  I  Tear, 
K  yoM  desire  any  conversation  with  me,  you 
must  come  down  to  the  ion,  as,  in  consequence 
of  aometbing  that  has  just  passed*  I  do  not  pro- 
pose to  trespass  upon  Mrs.  Cbarlton*s  hospitali- 
ty any  longer.  At  present  I  most  speak  with 
Uipit  CbarttDn,  iounediately.*' 

*«  1  guess  what  has  passed,  sir/*  answered 
Mis,  Windsor,  with  a  grave  face,  ''  and  wish  I 
eo^  have  spoken  to  you  befoie,  as  it  was  just 
about  that  I  desired  to  say  a  word  or  two,  tor 
Mn.  Charlton  baa  in  reality  no  more  power 
over  Miss  Louisa,  or  her  fortune  either,  than  1 
hate ;  and  I  do  not  like  to  aeo  my  poor  yoang 
lady  made  unhappy.  But  by  and  by  will  do,  if, 
as  I  suppose,  you  have  refused  her  terms.^' 

While  she  had  been  speaking  she  had  accom- 
panied Mr.  Morton  to  the  foot  of  the  great  stah^ 
as  if  to  show  him  the  way,  though  he  knew  it 
quite  well ;  but  here  he  turned  to  gaze  at  her 
(aoe,  with  a  good  deal  of  surprise  in  his  own  to 
find  her  apparently  so  well  acquainted  with  the 
nature  utf  Mrs.  Charlton's  conversation  with 
bimaelf.  He  had  heard  a  good  deal  of  the  vari- 
ous uses  of  keyholes  and  crannies,  but  in  the 
prss«it  instance  it* was  evident  that  Mrs 
Windsor  had  not  employed  such  channels  of 
inlbraiation,  or  she  would  have  known  his  an- 
sweTt  M  ^'^  ^  Mrs.  Charlton's  demand,  and 
consequently  he  was  pussled.  But  that  was 
not  a  moment  to  find  out  a  puzzle,  and  there- 
fore floerely .saying,  "  I  have,*'  he  began  ascend- 
ing ttie  stairs. 

•«  Pray  hold  firm,  sir,"  continued  Mrs.  Wind- 
sor, **  for  she  has  no  power  at  all,  as  I  will  show 
you,  whenever  yon  have  a  moment's  leisure ;" 
and  thua  saying,  she  dropped  a  low  and  respect- 
ful courtedy  and  retired. 

Mortoo,  on  bis  part,  hurried  on,  and  at  once 
entered  the  little  drawing-room,  where  he  found 
his  fair  Louisa  gazing  out  of  the  window,  with 
the  vacant  look  of  dcfsp  and  anxious  thought,  for 
she  was  well  aware  that  what  was  taking  place 
bckiw  while  she  was  lef^  alone,  was  matter 
doeply  affecting  her  own  peace.  She  sprang  to 
tneet  him,  however,  as  soon  as  she  saw  htm, 
anil  we  must  forgive  Morton  if  he  took  one  em- 
brace* ay,  and  one  kiss. 

••  L«isten,  dearest,"  he  said,  **  for  we  may  be 
interrupted  in  a  moo^nt — I  sball  have  to  leave 
this  bouse  very  soon.  She  wishes  to  make  a 
matter  of  merchandise  of  your  hand.  I  will 
ouBseot  to  no  socU  thing.  It  shall  never  be  said 


I  bought  my  Louisa.  She  has,  she  says,  and  so  > 
says  your  poor  fntlier's  wtif,  the  power  of  de- 
priving you  of  all  he  left  if  ytm  marry  without 
her  cuiiseni,  and  fur  that  consent  she  demands 
hair  your  property.  So  be  It  —  Louisa  is  to  nio 
a  treasure  which  makes  all  other  wealth  value- 
less. I  can  settle  upon  yoo  cnoogh  to  compen- 
sate for  what  yoo  lose.  Wjll  you,  deir  one, 
will  you  make  this  sacrifice  for  me ;  and  ba- 
mfne  even  at  the  risk  of  losing  all  that  is  now 
your  own  1" 

^  Ob,  Morton  !*.'  cried  Louisa  sadly,  '*it  is  yoa 

that  wilt  lose  what  you  had  a  right  td  expect.'* 

^  I  win  ail  that  I  desire  if  I  win  you,  Lootsa,** 

answered  Morion.    "Do  you  consent! — Will 

you  be  mine  at  any  risk !"       % 

1*  At  any,  at  every  risk  I  will/*  replied  Louisa 
earnestly,  •*  and  try  to  compensate  by  my  love 
and  gratitude  for  such  noble  conduct.  But  what' 
must  1  do.  Morion,  if—" 

"Qo  down  as  soon  as  possible  to  Dr.  West- 
ern's," answered  Morton,  before  she  cobHl 
finisli  her  question.  "  Take  up  your  abodb  with 
him  and  Mrs.  Evelyn  till  you  can  be  mine.  Ho 
is  your  guardian,  and  his  house  is  your  proper 
place  of  reAjge,  dearest — some  one  is  coming. 
Will  yoo  promise  me  to  do  so  1" 

*<  I  will,  Edmond,"  she  said,  '*  I  will ;  nothing 
ahall  stop  me,  ibr  I  feel  that  aAer  all  this,  the 
house  where  I  have  spent  so  many  happy  and 
so  many  unhappy  hours  would  almost  be  unen- 
durable." 

Almost  as  she  spoke,  Mrs.  Charlton  entered 
the  room;  but  the  expression  of  that  lady'a 
countenance  was  so  peculiar  that  it  deserres  a 
word  or  two  for  itself.  There  was  still  a  touch 
of  anger  about  it,  but  subdued  and  quieted,  while  a 
slight  smile  mingled  an  air  of  triumph  with  the 
bitterness  of  the  expression,  as  if  she  had  sud- 
denly gained  some  advantage  over  an  enemy. 
Her  brow  was  slightly  contracted,  her  lips  dose 
and  drawn  into  good  order,  a  very  tolerable  glow 
in  her  cheeks,  and  an  expansion  about  the  nos- 
tril, as  if  she  struggled  to  keep  down  her  emo- 
tions, whatever  they  were.  Her  tone,  too,  when 
she  spoke^  was  cold  and  daeided,  though  with 
an  affectation  of  perfect  eaft,  which  showed  the 
effort  a  little  too  plainly. 

"  So,"  she  said,  somewhat  sarcastically, "  yoa 
are  consulting  about  it.  Have  you  made  up  your 
minds  yetl" 

''You  are  mistaken,  my  dear  madam,"  an« 
swered  Morton  ;  **  we  are  not  consulting  upon 
it  at  all,  and  as  to  my  mind,  it  is  perfectly  made 
up." 

"  Well,  I  have  been  thinking  of  other  things," 
said  Mrs.  Charlton,  **  and  we  can  talk  of  that 
afterwards,  should  it  be  necessary.  Pray,  be 
seated,  Mr.  Morton.  You  have  heard,  I  sup- 
pose, of  what  has  happened  in  our  neighbor- 
hood t" 

"No,  indeed,"  answered  her  guest,  "I  have 
heard  of  nothing  extraordinary,  except  what  has 
happened  to  myself  within  this  last  two  or  three 
days." 

The  words  would  bear  two  interpretations, 
but  Mrs.  Charlton  was  in  that  irritable  frame  of 
mind  in  which  persons  always  chouse  the  worst 
and  most  offensive  meaning  that  can  be  attach- 
ed to  anything  that  is  said  to  them,  and  conse- 
quently she  immediately  contrived  to  think  that 
Morton  referred  to  her  bwn  conduct  towarda 
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hini.  "  Oh,  yes,"  she  answered,  "  there  has  | 
been  something  both  very  extraordinary  and 
Tery  horrible  happen  last  night.  I  thought  you 
XDUst  have  known  it — Mallington  llali  was 
broken  info,  the  door  of  the  plate  room  forced 
open,  and  everything  it  contained  carried  off.*' 
Morton  was  considerably  moved.  His  brow 
contracted,  his  clieek  got  a  little  heated,  and  his 
eye  flashed.  "  This  is  too  bad,"  he  cried,  **  this 
18  really  too  bad." 

**  It  is,  indeed/*  answered  Mrs..  Charlton  cool- 
ly ;  **  but  that  is  not  a|l.  The  worst  yet  remains 
to  -be  told.  However,  the  villains  who  did  it 
are  not  likely  to  escape.  They  are  pretty  well 
known,  I  am  told,^nd  means  have  been  taken 
for  their  immediate  apprehension." 

**  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  it,"  answered  Mor- 
ton ;  "  for  the  various  outrages  that  have  lately 
taken  place  in  this  neighborhood  show  that 
there  are  some  desperate  characters  down  here 
who  ought  to  have  been  in  prison  long  ago." 

**  Quite  right,  my  dear  sir — quite  right,"  re- 

glied  Mrs.  Chai^ton,  keeping  her  eye  fixed  upon 
is  face.  **  The  principal  person  suspected  is  a 
certain  lawyer's  clerk,  who  robbed  his  employer 
aome  time  ago  and  absconded.  There  have  been 
bills  stuck  up  all  about  the  place  regarding  him. 
Have  you  seen  them,  Mr.  Morton^" 

'*0h! — about  that  .unfortunate  fellow,  Wil- 
kiiis,"  replied  the  gentleman  to  whom  she  spoke. 
'*  But  if  he  be  suspected  of  a  robbery  last  night, 
an  error  has  been  committed^  as  I  happen  to 
know  that  he  was  not  in  this  neighborhood." 

"Arc  you  acquainted  with  him,  then.  Mr. 
Morton  1"  demanded  the  lady,  in  the  quietest 
possible  tone. 

"  I  have  seen  him  several  times  at  Mr.  Quat- 
terly's,"  answered  Morton,  carelessly ;  "  but  I 
know  that  he  could  not  have  done  this  that  is 
attributed  to  him,  as  he  was  not  here." 

"  Oh,  then,  you  know  Mr.  Quatterly  1"  rejoin- 
ed the  lady,  with  a  smile. 

'* Extremely  well,"  was  Morton's  reply; 
though  he  began  to  be  a  little  surprised  at  Mrs 
Charlton's  tone.  "Mr.  Quatterly  is  my  own 
solicitor,  and  the  mon^y  stolen  happened  to  be 
my  own." 

*•  Indeed .'"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Charlton.  "  Then 
it  has  not  reached  you." 

*'  Oh,  yes,  it  has  !"  answered  Morton.  "  Mr. 
Quatterly,  of  course,  made  it  good  to  me." 

**  Ahem  !"  said  the  lady ;  but  I^uisa,  who  by 
long  and  sad  experience  knew  more  of  her  step- 
dame  than  even  Morton  did — though  he,  con- 
sidering the  length  of  their  acquaintance,  had 
acquired  an  extraordinary  insight  into  her  char- 
acter— saw  very  well  that  there  was  something 
kept  back,  which  she  expc(;ted  to  produce  at 
last  with  great  effect,  according  to  her  own  pur- 

?i8es,  and  she  demanded,  **  What  is  there  more  1 
ou  said  that  the  worst  remained  to  be  told." 
"Yes,  indeed!"  answered  Mrs.  Charlton; 
«<  the  worst  does  remain  to  be  told,  and  a  horri- 
ble story  it  is.  It  seems  that  an  attempt  was 
made  upon  the  house  some  time  ago ;  and  that 
ever  since  poor  Edmonds,  the  park-keeper — as 

food  a  creature  as  ever  lived — ^you  know  him, 
Ir.  Morton,  I  think,  for  youWe  often  been  seen 
taVting  with  him,  they  tell  me  V* 

"  I  know  him  very  well,  madam,"  answered 
Morton ;  "  a  highly  respectable  and  honest  man. 


Mrs.  Charlton  paused  for  a  moment,  with  a 
somewhat  puzzled  look  ;  but  then  she  answered, 
*'Ever  since  that  last  attempt  it  seems  poor 
Edmonds  has  slept  in  the  house  to  protect  it. 
The  villains,  whoever  they  were,  must  have 
made  themselves  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
all  the  particulars,  must  have  known  all  the 
rooms  and  passages — and  it  is  a  diflicult  house, 
too— so  they  could  have  been  no  common  burg- 
lars. However,  they  made  their  way  in  by 
picking  the  lock  of  a  back  door ;  and  what  were 
ail  their  proceedings  within  we,  of  course,  can- 
not yet  tell ;  but  the  result  was  clear  enough,  ; 
when  some  of  the  people  forced  their  way  in  ^ 
this  morning." 

She  paused  for  a  moment ;  and  it  was  evi- 
dent, both  to  Morton  and  to  Louisa,  that  for 
some  purpose  of  her  own  she  was  drawing  her 
story  out  to  as  great  a  length  as  possible.  As 
Mrs.  Charlton's  purposes,  however,  were  not 
always  the  most  transparent,  neither  the  lover 
nor  the  young  lady  could  make  out  what  thej 
were ;  and  Moiton,  uho  was  somewhat  anxious 
to  get  at  the  facts,  inquired  eagerly,  *'  But  wbit 
was  that  result,  my  dear  madam !  It  is  that  ■ 
we  principally  desire  t(»  hear." 

"  Why,  that  poor  Edmonds  was  murdered," 
answered  Mrs.  Charlton.  "  He  was  found  lying 
on  his  bed,  shot  through  the  head." 

Both  Louisa  and  her  lover  turned  as  pnle  S8 
death.  "  Good  God  !"  exclaimed  Morion,  start- 
ing up,  "  I  must  go  down  and  see  about  it.  Thii 
is  horrible,  indeed  !" 

"Slay  a  moment,  Mr.  Morton,"  said  Mrs. 
Charlton  ;  "  we  have,  you  know,  some  business 
to  settle,  and,  as  I  hate  talking  frequently  upon 
disagreeable  subjects,  we  had  better  settle  it  al 
once." 

"  As  far  as  I  am  concerned,"  answered  Mor- 
ton, somewhat  abruptly,  "the  whole  husineii 
is  settled  already.  I  think  you  could  nut  mi|p 
take  my  meaning,  my  dear  lady.  We  must  both 
take  our  own  course  in  this  matter.** 

"Yet  a  motncnt,"  bsiid  fhc  mistress  ofths 
house,  beckoning  him  towards  a  window.  "Lou- 
isa, you  nerd  not  go;  this  business  conoemi 
you,  too.  Mr.  Morton,  you  are  in  a  dangeriNis 
situation,  which  will  become  more  or  leas  so 
according  to  your  conduct  to  mo." 

"  My  dear  madam,  you  are  pleased  to  be  enig- 
matical," answered  Morton,  indignation  begin* 
ning  to  master  him.  "  W' ill  you  have  the  good- 
ness to  explain  yourself  clearly,  for,  standing 
here  comfortably  upon  the  carpet  of  the  drawtng- 
ro<»m  of  Mallington  H(»use,  I  do  not  see  how  I 
can  he  in  a  dangerous  situation  at  all." 

Mrs.  Charhon's  fair  round  cheek  flushed,  iDd 
she  answered,  "  I  will  explain  myself  elearty. 
It  is  supposed,  my  dear  sir,  that  the  name  yoa 
have  been  pleased  to  assume  in  this  place  is  net 
your  real  one."  A  slight  smile  came  over  Mor* 
ton's  face,  and  the  lady  went  on.  "  I  see  I  am 
right ;  but  it  is  moreover  suspected — mind,  I 
don't  say  that  it  is  so — that  your  name  is  mort 
like  Wilkins  than  Morton.     Do  you  deny  it  1" 

Morton  paused  for  an  instant,  and  Ibea 
answered  ccKilly,  giving  a  glance  of  his  eye  at 
Louisa  as  ho  did  so,  **  Perhaps  it  is,  my  dew 
madam." 

Louisa,  sad  and  distressed  as  she  was.  ccndd 
not  refrain  from  a  smile;  and  Mrs.  Charltoa 
thought,  as  she  obserTod  the  wholsy  •*  Theo  aW 
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ba^known  it  all  the  time.  Ton  my  word,  this 
is  too  had !  What  creatures  girls  are  in  these 
^y«  !♦» 

She  went  on  aloud,  however,  to  say,  **This  is 
not*^ll,  Mr.  Morton,  or  Mr.  Wil^ios — ^you  are 
ttrongly  suspected,  as  .1  insinuated  before,  of 
bafing  some  share  in  this  dark  deed  at  Malling- 
(on'Hal).  Mind,  I  don't  say  that' it  is  so,  but  I 
tell  you  (fiat  I  have  the  power  of  confirming 
ttiosc  suspicions  in  a  very  strange  manner.** 
Sb€  spoke  sternly  and  resolutely,  fixing  her  eye 
Qpdn  him  as  if  she  would  have  searched  his 
soul 

*«Foob,  pooh  !**  exclaimed  Morton,  with  his  lip 
coriinff.    **  This  is  carrying  the  nuitter  too  far." 

**  Well,  sir,**  said  Mrs.  Charlton,  pointing  with 
ber  finger  through  the  window  down  the  hill, 
op  which  was  seen  coming  at  considerable  speed 
a  gtotleman  on  horseback  followed  by  a  servant. 
**you  have  two  minutes  to  decide  upon  what  I 
propose  to  you,  and  not  more.  What  do  you 
•ayr 

••Exactly  what  I  said  before,"  answered 
Morton,  cooUy ;  *'  and  allow  me  to  add,  madam, 
that  Mrs.  Charlton  does  not  raise  herself  in  my 
opinion  by  being  ready,  for  a  sum  of  money,  to 
five  the  hand  of  her  husband's  daughter  to  a 
mati  whom  she  believes  to  be  a  swindler,  and 
nlpecfs  of  being  a  murderer.** 

♦M  will  have  revenge  at  least,*'  muttered 
Mrl  Charlton ;  and  then,  raising  her  voice,  she 
exdairaed  *'  Soames,  Soames !  come  in." 

Loaisa  had  been  gazing  down  upon  the  carpet 
as  -if  she  had  been  studying  the  gay  flowers 
with  which  it  was  covered ;  but  suddenly  a  look 
cf  horror  and  consternation  more  deep  and  in- 
tense by  far  than  even  that  with  which  she  had 
be^  the  ne^s  of  poor  Edmonds's  murder, 
overspread  her  countenance,  as  if  some  startling 
104  dreadful  fact  had  suddenly  presented  itself 
to  ber  mind,  and  starting  forward,  she  caught 
Mrs.  Charlton's  arm,  exclaiming,  **  Stay,  stay — 
fur  Heaven's  sake,  stay  !  You  do  not  know 
what  yoQ  are  doing.  You  are  destroying  your- 
self*' 

But  as  she  spoke  the  constable  entered  the 
room,  and  Mrs.  Charlton  cried  at  once,  '*  Take 
bim  in  charge,  Soames." 

*'What  is  the  matter,  dearest  Louisa  t"  asked 
Morton  in  a  tone  of  surprise,  without  taking  any 
notice  of  the  constable.  **  You  cannot  suppose 
iot  a  moment — "  ' 

**0h,  no,  no!*'  cried  Louisa,  wringing  her 
btods,  **  bat  I  fear  she  will  bring  down  destruc- 
tion on  ber  own  head." 

**  I  aftn  the  best  judge  of  my  own  acts,  Miss 
Charlton,'*  said  the  lady.  **  Take  him  in  charge, 
Solmes.  He  owns  that  his  name  is  Wilkins, 
tad  not  Morton." 

"No,  no,  no!"  exclaimed  Morton,  laughing. 
"  Not  exactly  that,  as  Miss  Charlton  can  bear 
witness.  I  said  more  like  it,  my  dear  madam. 
This  is  a  very  serious  business,"  he  continued, 
"and  yet,  pushed  to  this  extremity,  I  cannot 
but  feel  that  it  becomes,  in  some  degree,  a  jest." 

•»  You  will  find  it  no  jest,  I  suspect,"  replied 
Mt%.  Charlton,  not  a  little  puzzled  and  embar- 
rassed by  Mr.  Morton's  demeanor,  and  only  the 
more  angry  from  a  vague  apprehension  that  she 
bad  already  sofiTered  rage  and  disappointment 
to  carry  her  beyond  the  bounds  of  prudence ; 
''hbwaver,  the  matter  is  not  in  my  hands,  bat 


in  that  of  the  law,  and  it  most  deal  with  the 
case  as  it  may  be  jod^  expedient — Louisa, 
you  may  as  well  retn^e,  for  Mr.  Middleton 
must  be  already  at  the  door,  and  the  examina- 
tion of  this  person  will  probably  be  proceeded 
with  here.  Such  scenea  are  not  fit  for  younx 
ladies."  * 

"You  will  excuse  me,  madam,"  replied 
Louisa.  "  I  shall  certainly  remain  here.  No 
place  can  be  more  fit  for  me  than  by  the  side  of 
my  future  husband,  when  a  false,  I  might  call 
it  a  ridiculous  accusation  is  brought  against 
him." 

««0h,  oh!  so  bold r*  said  Mrs.  Charlton; 
'*  but  I  have  understood  you  long,  young  lady. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  as  well,  perhaps,  that  it 
should  be  so,  and  that  you  should  stay  to  wit- 
ness what  takes  place  regarding  the  man  of 
your  choice.** 

**  There  can  be  nothing  to  witness,  madam, 
that  I  am  afraid  of,"  replied  Louisa ;  but  even 
while  she  was  speaking,  the  door  opened  and 
Mr.  Middleton  was'announced.  The  constable 
had  been  talking  for  some  moments  to  Mr.  Mor- 
ton, towards  whom  he  had  advanced  when 
called  upon  by  Mrs.  Charlton,  and,  as  soon  as 
the  magistrate  had  entered  the  room,  he  spoke 
a  few  words  to  the  servant  in  a  low  tone,  to 
which  the  man  replied,  '*ni  send  down  direct- 
ly." Harry  Soames  nodded  his  head,  and  then 
returned  quickly  to  the  side  of  Mr.  Morton, 
towards  whom  he  seemed  inclined  to  testify 
every  sort  of  respect. 

The  air  of  Mr.  Middleton  was  very  grand  and 
important  indeed.  *>  He  felt  that  he  was  a  man 
of  consequence — that  his  bosom  was  the  temple 
of  justice,  and  .that  J.  P.  was  written  on  his 
forehead,  or  ought  to  be.  With  a  self-satisfied 
smile  and  an  active  air,  he  crossed  the  room  to 
shake  hands  with  Mrs.  Charlton,  and  would 
probably  have  conferred  the  same  honor  upon 
Louisa,  had  she  not  drawn  a  step  back  at  bis 
approach,  and  ahswered  his  salutation  with  a 
courtesy.  Not  meeting  with  due  reverence  in 
that  quarter,  he  again  turned  to  Mrs.  Charlton, 
and  conversed  with  her  for  a  few  minutes  in  a 
low  voice,  and  then,,observing  that  Miss  Charl- 
ton and  her  lover  were  speaking  together, 
though  all  that  passed  between  them  consisted 
of  a  few  words,  he  exclaimed,  in  a  highly  au- 
thoritative tone,  **No  conversing  with  the 
prisoner.  Constable,  see  that  nothing  of  this 
kind  takes  pUice." 

"  Then  I  am  to  consider  myself  as  a  prisoner, 
sir!"  demanded  Morton,  addressing  the  magis- 
trate. 

*'Most  assuredly  !'*  answered  Mr.  Middleton, 
with  a  look  of  cold  scorn. 

**  On  what  charge,  and  on  whose  authority  1** 
asked  the  younger  gentleman. 

**  On  the  charge  of  fraud,  robbery,  and  ronr- 
der  !'*  replied  Mr.  Middleton ;  '*  and  on  my 
authority." 

His  tone  was  intended  to  be  very  laconic  and 
decided,  but  Morton  persevered.  **  May  I  beg 
to  know  who  it  is  brings  the  chUrge,**  he  next 
inquired.  **  Of  course  you  do  not  act  wiiboat 
information." 

**  Oh,  no  !*'  answered  the  magistrate ;  **  I  act 
upon  very  good  information.  You  are  in  cos- 
tody  on  suspicion,  my  good  young  man.  Yon 
will  bear  more  by  and  by." 
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••I  wish  I  oookl  Teotare  to  caU  you  a  good 
old  one,'*  answered  Morton :  •*  but,  at  all  eventa, 
let  mfl  call  U»  your  remembrance  that  a  person 
ahould  always  be  looked  upon  aa  innocent  till 
he  is  proved  guilty,  and  that  it  is  sometimes 
.inconvenient  to  forget  that  you  are  a  gentleman 
or  that  another  is  so,  as  you  may  have  occa-' 
aion  afterwards  to  repent  it.»» 

**  What,  sir !  do  you  venture  to  threaten  me, 
airl"  exclaimed  Mr.  Middletoo,  in  fury;  "to 
threaten  a  magistrate  in  the  execution  of  bis 
duty  I" 

•*  Oh  dear,  no  I"  replied  Morton,  calmly ;  "  I 
do  not  threaten  you  at  all,  Mr.  Middleton.  I 
only  wish  to  call  you  back  to  a  sense  of  pro- 
priety. I  beg  leave  to  aay,  sir,  that  I  am  not 
your  good  young  man  ;  for  I  am  either  your 
Tery  bad  young  man  indeed,  or  not  your  young 
nan  at  all.*' 

*'  This  is  foolish  nonsense,**  replied  the  wor- 
thy gentleman  ;  **  but  we  shall  soon  have  Sir 
Simon  Upplestone  here,  and  we  can  proceed  to 
buaioesa  on  the  spot.  If  you  will  have  the 
kindness  to  let  us  use  one  of  your  drawing- 
rooms,  Mrs.  Charlton,  I  do  not  see  why  we 
ahould  adjourn  at  all.  Or  we  can  go  to  the 
library,  which,  perhaps,  will  be  more  out  of 
your  way." 

**  Oh  dear,  no  !**  answered  Mrs.  Charlton ; 
«*  let  it  be  here,  by  all  meana.  There  atands  a 
young  lady  who  declares  she  will  be  present 
the  whole  time ;  and  I  rather  imagine  that  I 
ahall  be  forced  to  submit  to  examination  as  a 
witness." 

Mr.  Middleton  raised  his  eyebrows  at  the  an- 
noBDeement  of  Louisa's  intention,  and  looked 
surprised  at  Mrs.  Charlton's  hint  of  her  own 
testimony  being  important;  but  after  a  few 
moments*  private  conversation  with  that  lady, 
be  aeemed  still  more  surprised,  and  turning 
round,  exclaimed  aloud,  **  Is  it  possible  1  The 
whole  seems  so  clear  that  we  might,  I  think, 
commit  him  for  trial  at  once — but  hero  is  Sir 
Simon,  I  suppose.  Who  has  he  got  with  hiro, 
I  wonder  V* 

The  last  observations  of  worthy  Mr.  Middle- 
ton  were  produced  by  the  sound  of  steps  and 
voices  coming  up  the  stairs ;  but  he  was  sur- 
prised, when  the  door  opened,  to  see  not  only 
his  friend  Sir  Simon  Upplestone,  but  Dr.  West- 
ern and  another  gentleman,  with  two  or  three 
persons  of  an  inferior  class,  standing  at  the  top 
of  the  staircase.  The  first  who  entered  was 
the  baronet,  and  without  noticing  Mrs.  Charl- 
ton, or  any  one  else  in  the  room,  ho  advanced 
straight  towards  his  brother  magi&trate,  and 
then  said  in  a  loud  whisper,  "  I  am  afraid  there 
has  been  a  great  mistake  here,  Middleton.  You 
have  been  in  too  great  a  hurry.'* 

"  Not  a  bit.  Sir  Simon,  not  a  bit,**  replied  Mr. 
Middleton,  in  a  determined  tone.  *'  You  are  not 
acquainted  with  all  the  circumstances,  my  good 
firiend.** 

*'Nor  you  either,  Middleton,'*  answered  the 
other.  "The  prisoner  is  in  custody,  and  the 
case  must  be  investigated  immediately.*' 

While  he  was  speaking  Dr.  Western  walked 
alowly  into  the  r(Mim,  witli  a  grave  brow,  and 
an  expression  both  of  pain  and  indignation  on 
his  oiuntenance,  and  advancing  at  once  lo  Mor- 
ton, by  whose  side  Louisa  was  still  standing,  he 
Mkaok  haads  with  them  both,  and  then  taming 


towards  the  other  magistrates,  demanded  akmd,, 
•'What  ia  all  this  fully,  Mr.  Middleton  V* 

"  Hush,  hush,"  said  Morton,  in  a  low  ton& 
"Let  the  whole  thing  prmreed,  my  dear  friend, 
I  wish  particularly  lo  see  that  worthy  lady  pliif 
her  game  out.** 

"She  does  not  know  what  she  is  doing,**  said 
Louisa  sadly.  "She  does  not  know  whalsbl 
is  doing.'* 

In  the  meantime  Mr.  Middleton  was  answer* 
ing  Dr.  Western's  question  in  an  aulhohtaiive 
and  a  somewhat  sarcastic  tone,  saying,  *'Tbi 
folly,  my  reverend  friend,  happens  to  he  no  fully 
at  all.  A  strong — an  exceedingly  strong  ciia 
of  suspicion  has  been  made  out  against  that 
gentleman  standing  there  as  accessory,  if  oot 
principal,  in  the  robbery  of  Mallington  HalUisA 
the  murder  of  poor  Edmonds,  the  late  eari't 
park-keeper;  and  since  I  have  come  heretbi|. 
morning,  additional  evidence  has  been  tesdered 
which  must,  i  think,  place  his  guilt  beyoiHl  tU 
manner  of  doubt,  and  require  his  iiumediata 
committal  to  the  county  jail.  I  am  glad  of  tlio 
assistance  of  my  two  brother  justices,  but  iC 
they  had  not  been  present  I  should  have  takM^ 
the  responsibility  upon  myself." 

A  clear  merry  laugh  rang  thn>ugh  the  rQ«% 
and  a  good  round  voice  exclaimed,  **  Ay !  if  i^ 
and  ands  were  pots  and  pans,  there  woukl  ^. 
no  work  for  the  tinkers.  How  do  you  du,  aj' 
dear  sir  1 — how  do  you  do  1  You  seem  to  liavi-. 
had  a  pleasant  time  of  it  since  we  parted  yesMQr 
day  evening;  hut  it's  a  hmg  lane  that  hasoevir. 
a  turning,  and  when  the  cat's  awny  the  milt 
will  play.  As  it  seems  clear  we  are  to  btft 
larks  for  supper,  I  may  as  well  get  rid  of  w9, 
knife  and  fork  ;"  and  Mr.  Quatlerly,  after  haviflg. 
shaken  hands  with  Morton,  and  given  a  pl$ 
sparkling  glance  from  his  face  to  that  of  LouM 
Charlton,  niunnuring  to  liimbclf,  *'DcviU 
pretty !  devilish  prulty  !*'  pulled  out  of  fail 
pockrt  a  note  book,  a  pencil,  and  some  papofc. 
folded  up  and  tied  together  with  red  tape. 

At  the  same  time  Dr.  Western  was  advandV 
to  speak  with  the  other  maLMstratca  and  Mn,. 
Charlton,  who  were  gathered  together  in  a  gmap 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  room  ;  but  MortM 
at  this  moment  took  a  step  forward,  and  M 
aloud,  "My  dear  Dr.  Western,  you  must  hear 
mo  for  a  moment.  This  businebs  cannot  and 
must  not  be  stopped  :  a  very  serious  and  borri- 
hle  charge,  perfectly  unfounded,  us  you  «<V 
know,  has  been  brought  against  me  this  mof** 
ing,  together  with  half-a-dozen  other  niioor  ii- 
sinuations,  partly  proceeding  from  malice,  vd 
partly  from  stupidity,  originating,  I  have  *• 
doubt,  amongst  the  gossips  of  this  little  towti 
and  fostered  under  the  kind  care  of  that  la4f 
and  that  gentleman,"  and  he  pointed  to  U^ 
Charlton  and  Mr.  Middleton.  "  These  cbafBS* 
and  insinuations  must  at  once  be  thorougvlf. 
and  accurately  investigated.  Upon  this  I  insii^ 
and  I  have  to  hog  you,  my  dear  sir,  and  also  mf 
friend  here  on  the  left,  not  to  bring  furwaid  anT. 
one  particular  to  pnive  to  the  persons  concerned 
the  ithsurdity  of  the  accusation,  till  all  tb* 
charges  themselves  are  fairly  stated,  and  ih0 
cvidenuf  upmi  whicit  the\  nregioundcd  aiidiired. 
I  would  rather,  if  ii  were  noc»'ssary,  sleep  I 
night  in  piison  than  tlini  the  witole  oi  the  husi* 
ncss  should  not  he  made  quite  clear,  and  the  con- 
ductof  ihuae  w  ho  take  part  lu  iths  fully  cxi^-wsed." 
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Mortfin*8  cuoIncM,  and  the  determined  tone 
in  wfiich  lie  «pi>ke — ihe  wbole  coiiduci  of  Ur. 
Western  towania  hiin-^he  presence  and  ibe 
merrinirnt  uf  Mr.  Ctuatterly,  who^  tlioagh  hi» 
nanke  had  not  yet  been  anncninced,  was  evi- 
dently no  ordinary  man— all  struck  and  Btime- 
wUat  C4in(Vjunded  both  Mrs.  Cliarhiin  and  Mr. 
Middleton.  The  farmer  somewhat  re^^retting, 
perhaps,  Chat  she  had  gone  so  far,  but  with  not 
a  particle  less  venom  in  her  heart  than  she  had 
felt  before,  was  oidy  anxious  to  show  a  fair  face 
^to  the  wtirld.  and  to  prove  ihat  she  was  moved 
*bj  none  but  the  best  of  feelings,  even  whilst  she 
parsued  her  own  objects  most  virulently  ;  and 
consequently  in  the  sweetest  possible  tone  she 
said,  *'^\ie  gentleman  does  me  great  injustice 
in  supposing  that  I  have  fostered  any  slanders 
against  him.  I  am  sure  Mr.  Morion  has  no  oc- 
eisiun  to  Bay  that  I  have  treated  him  with  any- 
thing but  unvarying  kindness  and  hospitality 
ever  since  ho  first  came  into  Mallington — too 
much  so,  indeed,  I  fear,  from  all  that  now  ap- 
pears, and  from  the  undutiful  conduct  of  lhat 
young  hidy,  who  seems  to  enteriaio  the  idea 
thau  any  treatment  of  a  step-mother  is  justifiable 
•and  right/' 

Mr.  Middleton,  who  had  heard  Mrs.  Charlton 
tfeo  with  impatience,  did  not  suffer  Morton  to 
reply :  but,  anxious  to  get  a  little  farther  insight 
into  ti^  business  before  he  went  on,  he  said  aloud, 
although  in  a  somewhat  less  pompous  tone  than 
before,  ^  The  case,  the  young  gentleman  says, 
nott  have  full  investigation.  It  is  quite  right 
that  it  shiHild  ;  but  what  he  himself  suggested,. 
I  think,  would  be  the  right  course — namely,  to 
letiiand  him  till  to-morrow  morning,  at  eleven, 
wbeo  iba  whole  evidence  can  be  gone  into,  and 
the  case  fully  examined.'* 

**  Aoatnet  lhat  I  most  decidedly  protest,**  said 
Dr.  'Western.  **Mr.  Morton  proposed  no  such 
thing.  He  merely  said  that  he  would  rather 
soffit  to  a  night's  imprisonment  than  that  the 
matter  should  not  be  made  clear ;  but  I  will  not 
eoonent  to  any  such  course,  when  it  can  be 
made  clear  in  five  minutes." 

*•  Dot,  my  dear  sir,  ypu  are  not  the  only  ma- 
gistrate present,*'  said  Mr.  Middleton ;  **  and  if 
the  majority  vote  for  remanding  the  prisoner,  I 
thiplc  it  must  be  done — what  do  you  say^  Sir 
fiinrnn?" 

3<it  Sir  Simon  was  already  tired  of  the  busi- 
oeaa,  filled  with  many  doubts  as  to  whether 
they  had  not  all  got  into  a  scrape,  and  rather 
anxious  to  see  the  unraveling  of  the  clue.  He, 
therefore,  answered  bluffly,  •*  why,  you  know, 
Middleton,  the  fox-hounds  meet  at  Burnley 
to-morrow,  and  that*s  twelve  miles  off,  so  1 
ahall  vote  for  going  on  to-day  to  a  certainty." 

**  A  cogent  and  irrefutable  argument  !*'  ex- 
claimed Mr.  Quatterly,  rubbing  his  small  fat 
white  hands  with  great  internal  satisfaction  at 
the  varions  considerations  of  country  justice. 
*•  Sir,  1  congratulate  you  ution  such  a  high  and 
equitable  view  of  the  case ;  but  will  you  allow 
me  to  remind  you  all  that  the  proceedings  of 
the  worshipful  body  here  present^  have  hitherto 
tieen  somewhat  irregular,  more  resembling  those 
«r  a  corporation  committee,  or  of  a  meeting  of 
the  various  partners  in  a  bankrupt  bank,  than 
of  a  Inidy  of  gentlemen  exercising  high  magis- 
terial functions.  Here  are  accused  and  wit- 
nesses, and  magiatratea  and  conaiablea,  and 
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gentlemen  and  ladies— fv^ .  lo(  c(  9mfie«--alt 
mixed  up  together  in  the  same  drawing-ro(»m, 
in  a  very  indiscriminate  planner,  whilo  some 
nine  or  ten  other  young  ladies,  who,  I  atn  told, 
are  also  witnesses,  are  assembled  at  the  duor» 
enjoying  the  benefit  of  our  desultory  conversa- 
tion. Now.  if  this  room  is  to  he  converted  into 
a  just  ice- room,  and  it  is  not  your  pleasure  to 
adjourn  to  a  more  fitting  place — ** 

**  I  think  that  would  be  much  the  best  plan,** 
said  Mr.  Middleton. 

But  Mrs.  Charlton,  who  liked  to  fij^ht  her 
battle  upon  her  own  ground,  strongly  objected ;. 
and  both  Dr.  Western  and  Sir  Simon  Upple* 
stone,  each  fur  their  own  several  reasons,  wers 
also  opposed,  to  such  a  step. 

**  Wen,  then,"  continued  Mr.  Quatterly,  whose 
pecuUarities  gained  for  him  considerable  alien* 
tion,  though  as  yet  no  one  but  Morton  and  Dr, 
Western  knew  who  he  was — "Well,  then, 
since  it  is  to.  be  a  justice*  niom,  you  had  better 
draw  that  sofa-table  across  the  other  aid*. 
Each  justice  can  have  an  arm-chair,  and  then 
there  will  be  one  lef^  for  the  clerk«  who,  by  the. 
way.  had  better  be  sent  for.  There  are  but 
two  footstools,  but,  I  dars  say,  another  can  be. 
brought  from  another  room ;  the  wiinesses  had 
better  be  removed  till  they  are  needed ;  and  if 
there  is  another  drawing* room,  as  I  take  it,  on 
that  side,  they  can  come  in  by.  those  folding 
doors.  Thus  the  whole  proceeding  can  be  con* 
ducted  in  the  most  delicate  and  lady-like  manner 
possible,  and  whatever  it  may  be  in  reality,  it^ 
will  have  the  appearance  of  justice,  at  leasL"  . 

Mr.  Middleton  was  not  so  obtuse  as  to  be. 
blind  to  the  fact  that  Mr*  Quatterly  was  quietly 
laughing  at  them  all ;  and  ho  asked,  in  an  angry 
tone,  '*  And  pray,  sir,  who  are  you,  who  come 
here,  quite  a  stranger,  to  set  us  all  to  rights  or 
to  wron^,  as  the  case  may  be  t" 

**  A  very  humble  individual,  your  worship.** 
replied  Mr.  Quatteriy,  with  a  low  how,  and  a 
quiet  smile;  **but,  I  believe,  an  honest  man, 
though  I  have  bad  everything  in  the  way  of 
temptation  against  me,  being  a  magistrate,  a 
lawyer,  and,  moreover — sad  to  say — the  man- 
aging governor  of  several  charities.  I  was 
call^  to  the  bar,  good  lack !  now  more  than 
forty  years  ago;  but  finding  briefs  few,  and 
-money  likely  to  be  scanty  in  that  branch  of,  the 
profession,  for  the  pure  lucre  of  gain—like 
Tommy  Tucker,  who  turned  a  Turk  for  two- 
pence— I  stripp^  ofl*  my  gown,  and  became  an 
attorney.  Thu8»  sir,  I  have  the  honor  of  pre- 
senting myself  to  your  worship  as  Timothy 
Quatterly,  attorney-at-law,  by  some  persons- 
termed  Esquire,  and  a  J.  P.  for  the  county  of 
Herts.  That,  present  by  your  permission,  I 
appear  to  watch  these  proceedings  on  the  part 
of  my  client  here.** 

Mr.  Middleton  and  Mrs.  Charlton  were  botb 
somewhat  distressed  in  mind.  One  step  had 
been  taken  to  knock  their  foundation  from  below 
them.  Mr.  Morton  was  not  Mr.  Wilkins-^that 
was  evident.  <  He  was  a  roan  of  some  conse- 
quence, too,  apparently,  for  he  kept  an  attorney  { 
and,  as  a  consequence,  he  was  more  likely  to 
be  fool  than  knave.  Mrs.  Charlton  asked  for  a 
glass  of  cold  water,  and  spoke  a  few  words  to 
Mr.  Middleton.  to  which  Mr.  Middleton  replied 
is  as  low  a  tone  as  her  own,  **  Why,  after  al^ 
you  knovi^.ngr  dear  madam,  many  rich  men 
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coitimtt  great  crimes,  and  we  have  instances  of 
pecn-s  themselves  being  hanged  for  murder.** 

"True,  irne/'  said  Mrs.  Charlton,  in  a  whis- 
per; **and  the  proofs  I  can  bring  forward  would 
convict  any  man." 

**  I  may  be  permitted  to  observe,'*  said  Mr. 
Qualterly,  in  a  dry  tone,  **  that  it  is  not  usual 
fur  magistrates  to  whisfer  with  witnesses,  in 
whjch  capacity  I  understand  that  lady  is  about 
to  appear.** 

:  *;  Nor  for  witnesses  to  whisper  with  prison- 
ers,** said  Mr.  Middleton,  pointing  towards 
LoBisa  and  Morton,  who  still  stood  side  by  side, 
and  were  speaking  together  somewhat  eagerly, 
notwithstanding  the  injunction  to  prevent  such 
communication  which  the  magistrate  had  laid 
optin  the  constable. 

**!&  that  lady  about  to  be  a  witness  V*  de- 
manded Mr.  Quattcrly ;  *'  I  wasn't  aware  of  the 
foct.** 

**  I  am  afraid  it  will  be  absolutely  necessary, 
sir,"  replied  Louisa,  *'  though  I  could  much  wish 
to  avoid  it.*' 

*^  For  or  against  thq  prisoner,  madam  ?**  de- 
manded the  solicitor. 

♦♦  Ob,  for  him  to  be  sure  !'*  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Charlton  ;  "there  can  be  no  doubt  of  that !" 

"Then  all  the  witnesses  had  belter  retire,  or 
all  the  witnesses  had  better  be  admitted,*'  said 
Mr;  Quatterly.  *'We  can't  make  meal  of  one 
and  malt  of  the  other,  you  know,  gentlemen." 

•^  We  have  sent  for  our  clerk,  sir  ;"  said  Sir 
8inion  Upplestonc ;  "  and  we  shall  act  by  his 
opinion." 

*'A  capital  thing  to  get  a  man  who  has  an 
opinion,"  said  Mr.  Quatterly,  rubbing  his  hands 
again.  *'  I  didn't  know  there  were  any  in  the 
county — except  our  friend  Mr.  Higginihorp," 
lie  continued,  turning  towards  Morton,  and  then 
looking  to  Dr.  Western.  "  He,  indeed,  has  an 
opinion,  and  a  very  decided  one." 

The  moment  after,  Mr.  Skinner  appeared,  and 
looked  round  the  room  with  some  surprise  and 
amazement.  His  affections  seemed  to  be  rather 
divided,  and  his  mind  bewildered  by  the  variety 
of  persons  he  saw,  and  the  variety  of  positions 
Sn  'Which  they  had  placed  themselves.  His 
eyes  fell  first,  however,  upon  the  group  consist- 
ing of  Ix)uisa,  Mr.  Morton,  and  the  constable, 
with  Mr.  Quatterly  a  step  before  them,  as  an 
outpost  in  advance  of  their  camp ;  and,  taking 
a  step  forward  in  that  direction,  he  bowed  low 
to  the  young  lady,  and  still  more  hiw  and  rever- 
ently to  the  young  gentleman.  Mr.  Quatterly, 
however,  shook  hands  with  him,  saying,  "  Ah, 
Skinner!  how  do  you  do?  These  gentlemen 
are  in  a  mess,  I  think ;"  and  then,  as  he  saw 
bis  fellow  solicitor  raise  his  eyes  to  the  group 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  room,  where  Sir  Si- 
mon Upplestone,  Mrs.  Charlton,  and  Mr.  Mid- 
dleton stood  together,  with  Dr.  Western  a 
little  thrown  out  from  the  main  body,  he  added, 
"There,  Skinner,  jgo  across  Tom  Tickler's 
ground,  and  tell  their  worships  what  they're  to 
do,  for  they  don't  know.** 

Mr.  Skinner  accordingly  crossed  over;  and, 
after  a  brief  consultation  wiib  the  magistrates, 
decided  that  it  was  better  all  tlm  witnesses 
ahould  be  admitted.  It  was  their  usual  custom 
in  that  part 'of  the  county,  he  said,  as  it  was 
merely  a  preparatory  investigation,  and  truih 
A#b^  be  genenUj  better  obUioed  by  giving 


general  publicity  in  this  stage  of  the  proceedings.      , 
Mr.  Quatterly  did  not  object,  tliough  he  shook      , 
his  head  as  if  he  had  some  douhis  of  the  sound-      ^ 
ness  of  the  d(»ctrinc  ;  and  the  door  having  been 
opened,  a  mixed  inuliitude  enterc(!,  consisting      \ 
of  gamekeepers,  gardeners,  housekeeper?,  house- 
maids, Mr.  Gibbs,  and  Miss  Mathilda  Martin. 
Mrs.  Chailton,  however,  was  somewhat  sur- 
prised to  see  her  friend  Mrs.  Windsor  come  fn 
with  the  rest,  and  also  Mrs.  Windsor's  still- 
room  maid,  a  pretty  little  girl  of  about  seventeen 
or  eighteen,  who,  under  the  peculiar  protection 
of  the  housekeeper,  slept  in  a  little  bed-closet 
off  her  own  room. 

"What  do  you  want  here,  Windsor  !"  said 
Mrs.  Charlton,  in  a  sharp  key. 

"  To  give  my  evidence,  ma'am,**  said  Mrs. 
Windsor,  respectfully. 

"Your  evidence!"  exclaimed  her  mistress. 
"  You  can  know  nothing  about  it." 

"  I  think  I  do,  ma'am,*'  rejoined  the  house- 
keeper, dryly. 

In  the  meantime  the  chairs  and  tables  were 
arranged,  under  the  direction,  of  Mr.  Skinner, 
very  much  in  the  way  that  Mr.  Quatterly  had  .' 
proposed.  The  magistrate's  cleik,  however, 
contented  himself  with  an  ordinary  chair,  and, 
greatly  to  Mrs.  Charlton's  surprise  and  disgust, 
placed  the  fouiih  arm-chair  for  Mr.  Morton 
with  his  own  hands  close  to  the  table,  and  op- 
posite to  the  one  which  he  himself  was  about  to 
occupy,  while  the  magistrates  were  arranged  on 
the  other  side.  Pens,  ink,  and  paper,  having 
been  procured,  the  clerk  seated,  and  Dr.  West- 
ern, as  the  senior  magistrate,  placed  in  the 
chair — the  witnesses  arranged,  some  seated, 
some  standing,  towards  the  sides  of  the  room— 
the  investigation  commenced  with  some  degree 
of  regularity.  But  as  this  investigation  is  a 
great  and  momentous  affair,  much  too  impor- 
tant to  our  tale  to  be  treated  of  at  the  fug  end 
of  a  chapter,  we  shall  ask  the  reader's  kind  per- 
mission to  reserve  it  for  another,  which  shall  be 
devoted  entirely  to  itself 


CHAFFER  LXXIII. 

Ds.  Western  looked  around  the  circle ;  and 
then,  with  a  glance  at  Mr.  Quatterly,  though « 
his  heart  was  very  sad — for  he  was  one  of  those 
true  Christians  who  mourn  over  the  crimes  of 
their  fellow-creatures — he  could  not  forbear  t 
faint  smile  at  what  he  regarded  as  one  of  tbe 
most  absurd  farces  he  had  ever  seen  played. 
Mr.  Quattorly  caught  his  eye  and  laughed  lDe^ 
rily,  rubbing  his  »mall  fat  white  hands  as  if  it 
were  the  t)est  joke  in  the  world  ;  for  he  was 
more  accustomed  to  such  scenes,  and  had  eo 
long  given  up  the  hope  of  mending  human  beings 
that  he  thought  he  had  a  right  to  be  amused  at 
their  follies,  whether  solemn  or  gay. 

"  Let  them  go  on  !  I«et  them  go  on,"  said 
the  worthy  solicitor,  with  a  nod  to  the  clergy- 
man ;  "  even  in  a  farce  truths  will  come  oat 
unexpectedly." 

Neither  of  them  knew  what  serions  trulbs 
were  likely  to  come  out ;  but  Mr.  Middleton  and 
especially  Mrs.  Charlton  were  both  nettled  at 
Dr.  Western's  smile  and  Mr  Quatterly's  laugh 
— ^surprised,  indeed,  and  somewhat  apprehen- 
sive that  they  were  not  quite  right,  but  mom  ' 


tc,  "  the  notes  I  have  taken  of  the  state 

igton  Hall  and  the  adjacent  premises 

examined  them  this  morning,  on  receiv- 

oiation  of  the  crime  that  was  committed 

n  night." 

ill  means,"  answered  Dr.  Western  ;  "  I 

;t  nearly  ignorant  of  the  whole  circum- 
'I 

t  is  clear,'-  said  Mr.  Middlelon,  with  a 
it  sarcastic  smile  ;    and  he  then  pro- 

0  read  from  a  little  note-book  the  mem- 
irhich  he  had  taken  on  the  spot,  com- 
.  as  it  went,  with  that  sort  of  routine 
on-placc3,  which  is  a  wonderful  engine 
ling  a  reputation  for  sagacity — with  the 

Dr.  Western  hstened  with  horror  and 
ivering  his  eyes  with  his  hands,  as  if 

1  that  all  he  felt  should  appear  ;  and  the 
»urt,  if  it  could  be  so  called,  heard  the 
Jeep  silence,  the  recital  being  well  cal- 
,o  waken  deep  and  painful  feelings  even 
w  and  callous. 

detailing  the  appearance  of  the  rooms 
id  above,  and  giving  an  account  of  the 
of  the  body  of  poor  Edmonds,  and  the 
ances  in  which  it  had  been  found,  as 
the  footmarks  apparent  in  the  siable- 
.Middleton  proceeded  to  read  the  deposi- 
he  housekeeper  and  the  housemaid,  and 
ail  that  he  had  heard  from  poor.Ed- 
800,  and  from  the  people  who  had  first 
an  entrance  into  the  house  that  morning. 
e  had  done  this,  and,  as  he  termed  it, 
the  case  to  that  point,  he  paused  and 
"ound  with  the  consciousness  of  having 
very  neat  and  compact  statement, 
g  of  Booie  credit. 

uatterly,  however,  stepped  in  to  prevent 
ovinir   his  self-satisfaction   too    lonff. 


"  How'  so,  sir,"  demanded  Mr.  Middletbn^ 
growing  furious. 

**  By  and  by,  by  and  by,"  said  Mr.  Quatterlj, 
nodding  his  head  ;  **  let  us  have  the  whole  case 
first.  Pray,  read  the  deposition,  Dr.  Western, 
for,  as  ttio  warrant  I  see  is  dated  on  that  day, 
it  may  be  of  consequence." 

Dr.  Western  put  on  his  spectacles,  and  read, 
smiling  when  he  came  to  the  assertion  that  his 
young  friend  wa?  known  by  another  name  than 
that  of  Morton,  and  saying,  as  a  commentary, 
"  I  am  well  aware  of  that  fact ;  and  am  afraid 
I  must  plead  guilty  to  being  an  accessory." 

When  he  had  gone  on  to  the  end,  Mr.  Mid- 
dleton  proceeded,  explaining  to  his  brother 
magistrates  what  had  taken  place,  but  very 
much  ip  the  tone  of  a  public  accuser,  rather 
than  tliat  of  a  justice  of  the  peace.  **  It  ia 
proved  by  numerous  witnesses,"  ho  continued, 
'*  that  this  gentleman,  whoever  he  may  be,  was 
constantly  seen  hanging  about  Mallington  Park, 
and  Mallington  Hall— that  he  obtained  admis- 
sion more  than  once  into  the  house,  and  ex- 
amined it  most  curiously — that  he  made  himself 
acquainted  with  the  habits  of  the  people  upon 
the  estate,  and  leartied  at  what  time  they  were 
least  upon  their  guard.  It  was  also  proved, 
or  can  be  proved,  that  ho  absented  himself  from 
Mallington  without  any  apparent  cause,  or  giv- 
ing any  notice  of  his  departure,  from  the  morn- 
ing of  Saturday  till  the  morning  of  Sunday,  in 
which  interval  the  robbery  and  murder  were 
conmiitted.  We  have  seen  that  the  criminals 
who  committed  the  act  most  have  been  well 
acquainted  with  the  house,  and  must  have 
gained  information  of  all  the  usual  proceedings 
of  the  servants  *,  that  one  set  of  footmarks  was 
small  and  neat — very  like  those  which  would 
bo  left  bv  the  orisoner's  feet :  and  that  he  has 
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back  of  her  chair,  her  two  pretty  little  feet 
extended,  and  her  head  dnioping  a  little  for- 
ward, with  an  air  of  studied  but  graceful  atten- 
tion. Slight,  very  slight,  indications  of  what 
was  passing  in  her  mind  floated  over  her  coun- 
tenance from  time  to  time;  but  now,  when 
Mr.  Middlcton  turned  towards  her,  saying 
••Mrs.  Charlton,  I  think  — ,"  sho  rcwe  and 
advanced  towards  the  table  with  a  melancholy 
and  reluctant  air,  "  I  have  very  little  evidence 
to  give,  sir,"  she  said,  "myself;  and  as  you 
all  know  what  kindness  and  attention  I  have 
shown  to  Mr  Morton,  and  what  esteem,  and  I 
may  say  regard,  I  once  entertained  for  him, 
you  will  easily  conceive  how  painful  that  evi- 
dence must  be,  especially  as  it  in  confirmatory 
of  the  worst  suspicions  that  are  entertained. 
Mr.  Morton  has  been,  as  Mr.  Middleton  says, 
absent  from  my  house,  where  he  was  on  a  visit, 
from  Saturday  morning  till  this  morning  at  about 
a  quarter  to  ten — at  least,  that  was  the  first 
time  I  saw  him,  though  I  am  ap-aid  there  is 
dear  proof  of  his  having  been  in  the  houso 
previously,  without  my  knowledge.  Just  be- 
fore I  met  him  coming  up  the  stairs,  and  appa- 
rently freshly  arrived,  1  was  called  out  of  the 
drawing-room  by  the  upper  housemaid,  who 
iaformed  me  that  she  had  found  in  Mr.  Morton's 
room,  wrapped  up  in  a  bundle,  and  thrust  under 
the  drawers,  a  sort  of  carman's  frock,  stained 
with  blood,  and  a  jacket  in  the  same  condition, 
with  a  good  deal  of  mud  and  dirt  upon  it,  but 
having  the  whole  sleeve  still  wet  with  gore. 
Not  having  heard,  at  the  time,  of  the  barbarous 
murder  of  poor  Edmonds,  and  never  dreaining 
that  there  was  any  one  in  my  house  who  could 
commit  such  an  act,  I  took  no  particular  no- 
tice, but  said  that  it  must  bo  some  accident, 
and  ordered  her  to  leave  the  things  where 
she  found  them.  She  is  hore  present,  and  can 
give  her  own  testimony.  I'hese  blood  stained 
clothes  arc,  I  suppose,  where  they  were  first 
discovered  !'* 

*'  Yes,  ma*am,"  said  the  housemaid,  dropping 
a  courtesy. 

**Thc  'bloody-minded  villain!**  murmured 
Miss  Mathilda  Martin,  giving  a  look  of  horror  at 
Morton,  whose  face  certainly  testified  some 
astonishment. 

**A  pretty  little  concatenation,^*  said  Mr. 
Quatterly.  '*  Pray,  sir,  let  us  have  the  things 
down.  You  can  take  the  evidence  of  the 
housemaid  while  they  are  being  brought." 

Mrs.  Charlton  immediately  ordered  one  of 
the  men  servants  to  go  up  and  fetch  the  bundle, 
describing  where  it  was  to  be  found,  and  laying 
particular  stress  upon  the  words  *'  In  Mr.  Mor- 
ton's room." 

The  housemaid  was  then  called  upon  for  her 
testimony,  and  fully  confirmed  Mrs.  Charlton's 
account,  adding  that  she  had  found  the  marks 
of  some  dirty  footsteps  up  the  stairs  that  jnorn- 
ing.  Sho  was  just  concluding  when  the  ser- 
vant returned  with  the  bundle,  which  was 
speedily  spread  out  upon  the  table. 

*^  I/uik  to  Misb  Charlton,"  cried  Dr.  Western, 
**she  in  going  to  faint." 

**No!"  s'lid  l^uisa,  rising;  **but  I  wish  to 
give  my  evidence,  terrible  as  it  is." 

'*  Slop  a  little,  my  dear,"  said  Mr.  Quatterly, 
patl^^^g  her  gently  on  the  hand.  *'Do  not 
aWnn  yourself  i  this  will  all  be  made  clear." 


'*Not  without  dreadful  con;^quences,"  saM 
Jjouisa.  taking  her  scat  again,  and  covering  her 
eyes  with  her  hand. 

E^ch  of  the  magistrates  examined  the  frock 
and  jacket  carefully  ;  and  then  Mr.  Middleioi^ 
rising,  said  in  n  solemn  and  pompons  tane* 
**  Sir  Simon,  I  think  this  is  quite  suflicieni,  and 
that  we  are  not  only  justified,  but  called  upoa 
by  our  duty  to  c<inmiii  the  prisoner  for  trial ;  ii 
it  not  so.  Dr.  Western  1" 

"Oh  dear,  no!'*  answered  the  cler^mao; 
"  we  can  do  no  such  thing,  for  I  happen  U» 
know  that  it  is  utterly  impossible  that  Ml 
Morton  can  have  had  any  share  in  this  tnuB* 
action." 

Mrs.  Charlton  fixed  her  beautiful  blue  eyes 
upon  him,  with  not  the  sweetest  expression  i» 
the  world,  and  Mr.  Quatterly,  advancing  a 
step,  remarked,  *'  You  arc  in  a  mighty  hurry* 
worshipful  sir.  I  should  have  thought  it  was 
to-day  that  the  fox- hounds  were  to  tattt 
One  story  is  very  good  till  another  is  told,  and  bf 
your  good  leaves,  you  must  now  hear  that  other.. 
You  have  made  a  very  g(M»d  story  of  it,  and  I  nint 
say  that  a  capital  special  pleader  was  spoiled 
when  nature  turned  you  into  a  country  squire; 
hut  now  we  will  proceed  in  order,  if  you  plcasi^ 
for  you  have  made  various  assumptions,  and 
thrown  out  various  insinuations,  of  which  I 
must  clear  the  case." 

'*  I  beg,  sir,  that  you  would  treat  the  ooert. 
with  respect,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Middletoo,  hdf 
rising. 

"  With  the  most  profound,"  said  Mr.  Qotf- 
terly,  "as  deep  as  a  draw-well,  though  not; 
perhaps,  quite  so  clear.  We  will  admit  almoit 
all  your  premises  ;  but  strip  them,  if  you  pleM 
of  your  deductions.  In  the  first  place,  the  pris- 
oner, for  reasons  of  his  own,  did  choose,  is 
coming  down  here,  to  assume  a  name  differeiC 
from  that  by  which  he  usually  goes,  though ilfll 
one  that  he  has  a  right  to,  for  liis  name  ie 
Edmond  Morton,  as  I  can  testify.  In  the  neit 
place  he  was  seen— at  least  I  have  no  6vM 
that  such  w»3  the  case— in  Mallington  PiiiU 
speaking  with  that  very  notorious  parson.  Jadl 
Williams,  who  is,  I  am  happy  to  tell  you.  now 
in  custody.  I  have  no  doubi,  either,  that  their 
conversation  was  earnest,  nay.  perhaps,  mf 
vehement ;  but,  as  to  your  a.ssuiuption  tliBt 
neither  of  them  had  any  right  there,  that  I  have' 
before  denied,  and  do  still  deny." 

"  TJ|)on  what  grounds,  sir,"  demanded  Mri 
Middleton,  beginning  to  find  his  ideas  geltiofi 
little  confused. 

"  Upon  the  best  of  all  possible  grounds,"  U^ 
swercd  Mr.  Quatterly,  *»as  you  shall  heift 
Jack  Williams,  perhaps,  had  no  right  therf^ 
am  not  aware  that  he  had.  It  is  not  in  ew 
dence,  and  yet  it  might  be  so,  for  if  Mr.  Moftpe 
invited  him  he  had  a  right,  and  theremrs  J9f 
assumption  in  his  case  is  as  unwarranted  «•• 
the  other.  But  in  regard  to  Mr.  Morton,  I  •» 
only  contend  that  he  had  a  right,  but  that  n^ 
body  on  earth,  let  his  condition,  state,  rank.J| 
calling  be  what  they  may,  had  so  good  a  rifW 
to  be  in  Mallington  Park,  at  any  hour  ofiW 
day  or  night  which  unto  huii  might  scemexp** 
dient ;  for,  who  can  have  »o  good  a  till*  *• 
walk  in  a  park  — Mall.ngton  Park  or  any  oibeT'^ 
as  the  owner  thereof!" 

>«Wbat!"  exclaimed  Mr.  Middletoo.  •*h** 
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^.  Morton  purchased  the  park  I    I  did  not 
kmiw  it  could  be  suld." 

**  You  have  got  a  capital  case  of  circumstan- 
tial evidence/'  continued  Mr.  Quatterly,  enjoy- 
ing the  evident  consternation  and  surprise  of 
the  pnifound  magistrate,  and  now  I  will  tell  you 
what  you  were  going  to  commit  a  man  for.  For 
breaking  into  his  own  house,  robhing  his  owl) 
plate- mom.  and  shooting  bis  own  park-keeper. 
All  ibe^  circumstances  are  very  probable! 
lleason  and  likelihood  go  with  them.  But 
stay  a  minute — donU  be  m  a  hurry,  either  on 
ooe  side  or  the  other.  We  will  have  the  whole 
matter  clear  lierore  we  bafe  done  with  it.  if 
jQu  please.  You  shall  baye  full  evidence  that 
the  gentleman  now  before  you  is  the  proprietor 
of  MallingtoQ  Park,  of  Malliogtun  Hall,  and  of 
everything  lliat  it  contains,  and  that  the  poor 
man  who  lost  his  life  there  was  bis  servant,  and 
had  beea  receiving  wages  from  him  for  some 
lime." 

**  I  told  you  yoti  were  going  too  fast,  Middle- 
too»  *  whispered  Sir  Simon  Upplestone  across 
Dr.  Westera. 

'*  Pish  !**  cried  Mr.  Middleton.  in  a  high  state 
of  excitement,  and  Mr.  Quatterly  went  on,  say- 
•  ing,  "As  to  Mr.  Morton's  absence  from  this 
place  from  Saturday  morning  till  .Monday  morn- 
ing, that  can  be  easily  accounted  for.  But  it 
may  be  sufficient  for  our  present  purpose  to 
show  where  that  gentleman  was  at  the  time 
the  murder  was  committed.  Now,  up  to  the 
btMir  of  half-past  seven  o'clock,  he  was,  with 
Hjrsc'lf  and  Dr.  Western,  at  the  distance  of  two 
and  twenty  miles  frooi  Mallington ;  he  then  set 
<iflr  in  a  hack  poet-chaise,  and  a  dark  night, 
iutendiog,  I  believe,  to  sleep  here;  but  the 
ciiaise  unfortunately  broke  down  some  seven 
milf*8  from  this  place,  about  ten  o\shick.  He 
renclicU  a  public  house,  called  the  Hand-in- 
Iland.  about  four  miles  off,  towards  eleven,  and 
reniaiiied  there  till  this  morning,  at  about  half- 
past  ei;;ht,  when  he  left  it  to  walk  hither,  with- 
out ever  quitting  the  house  in  the  interval.  It 
may  seem  to  the  sagacity  of  your  worships 
somewhat  extraordinary  that  I  should  come 
here  so  well  prepared  to  meet  this  case;  and  as 
justice  is  a  very  suspicious  |)erson,  and  to  peep 
out  from  under  her  bandage,  just  to  see  that 
nubiKiy  is  playing  her  a  trick,  this  fact  must  be 
eitdiiined  also.  The  truth,  then,  is,  that  os  Dr. 
Westei  n  and  myself  were  driving  over  hither 

from    the  town  of ,  we  came  upon  Mr. 

Morton's  post-chaise,  with  the  axle  broken  and 
<ine  of  the  wheels  off,  and  with  a  man  doing  his 
beet  to  pntl  it  further  to  pieces  for  the  purpose 
of  ni**nding  it.  The  post-boy  who  drove  it  was 
ID  the  act  of  giving  him  instructions  to  that 
e(n?ct«  and  by  him  we  were  in<brmed  that  the 
late*  tenant  of  his  vehicle  had  the  night  before 
gone  on  to  tlie  Hiind-in-Hand,  two  or  throe 
miles  further,  and,  stopping  there  to  water  the 
huraes,  we  had  a  full,  true,  and  particular  ac- 
count from  the  landlady  of  the  arrival  and  de- 
naruire  of  her  guest,  for  whom  we  inquired. 
I'bere  sits  Dr.  Western,  who  can  corroborate 
my  pvidence.'* 

Dr.   Western  bowed  bis   bead   and   said 
**Eniirplv." 

••And  now."  continued  Mr.  Quatterly;  but 
Mr.  M  ddleton  inseruptpdhiii),  beginning  to  find 
that  he  was  in  what  is  usually  teriued  the 


wroQf  box.  "Ohr  be  exc'iaimed,  ««if  all 
these  circumstances  can  be  so  clearly  explained, 
the  great  weight  of  suspicion  is  removed ;  but 
still  it  would  be  satisfactory  to  all  parties  if  the 
whole  were  cleared  ap,  and,  perhaps,  Mr.  Mor- 
ton will  assign  the  cause  of  his  meeting  with 
Williams,  who  is  certainly  not  fit  society  for  8 
gentleman  of  property." 

**That  is  very  easily  explained,  sir,*'  replied 
Morton.  **  It  may  be  in  your  recollection,  and 
certainly  is  in  Dr.  Western's,  that  I  was  knocked 
down  upon  the  common  here,  and  on  that 
occasion  I  lost  a  pocket-book,  containing  the 
certificate  of  my  grandfather's  marriage,  and 
various  other  papers  of  considerable  hnportance. 
I  sent  for  a  Bow-street  officer  from  London, 
and  offered  a  reward  for  the  recovery  of  the 
papers.  We  found  that  She  parties  who  pos- 
sessed them  comprehended  their  valae,  and 
thought  that  I  might  be  induced  to  give  a  much 
larger  sum  for  them  than  I  had  oflered.  They 
opened  a  communication  with  me  to  that  effbct, 
and  %  place  of  meeting  was  appointed,  first  in 
Wenlock  Wood,  and  sobeeqnently  in  Mallin^on 
Park.  I  weiil  to  the  rendezvous,  as  agreed 
upon,  alone,  and  not  having  been  able  to  cume 
to  satisfactory  terms  with  the  man  Williams, 
the  person  who  met  me  there,  I  was  walking 
back  again,  when  I  saw  somebody  scampering 
off*,  who,  it  now  seems,  was  the  worthy  gentle- 
man with  his  fragrant  Balm  of  Trinidad.  Sncb 
is  the  plain  state  of  the  ease,  as  there  are 
several  persons  here  who  know ;  and  if  there 
be  anything  else  that  requires  explanation,  it 
must  be  given,  as  the  whole  of  this  matter  had 
better  be  cleared  up  at  once,  especislly  the 
placing  of  these  bloody  clothes  in  the  room 
which  I  lately  eceupied,  for  I  should  wish  to  be 
quite  sure  that  malice  bad  no  part  in  such  a 
proceeding.'* 

**  Oh !  bush,  bush,'*  said  a  faint  voice  behind 
him. 

But  Mr.  Middleton  replied,  without  attend- 
ing to  those  sounds.  **  That  is  jnst  what  I  was 
going  to  observe,  sir,"  he  said,  **  it  is  "sery 
necessary  that  that  iiict  should  be  explained. 
It  seems  clear  to  me  that  these  clothes'  on 
which  the  blood  is  not  yet  dry,  as  you  perceive, 
roust  have  belonged  to  the  person  who  commit- 
ted the  crime.  Now,  how  came  they  in  this 
house?  How  came  they  in  that  room!  Tliat 
is  the  question.  Soames^  yon  had  better  call 
all  the  servants  up,  and  let  my  roan  and  Sir 
Simon's  aid  you,  with  any  .persons  yon  can 
collect  near,  to  ensure  that  nobody  quits  the 
house  without  perroissioo." 

Mrs.  Charlton  displayed  at  this  moroei|t  a 
considerable  degree  of  agitation.  Whether  it 
was  that  her  emotion  proceeded  from  disap- 
point(*d  rage,  or  that  some  faint  shadow  of  the 
truth  crossed  her  mhid,  or  that  she  felt  appre- 
hensive that  sny  of  her  servants  should  have 
been  implicated  in  so  horrible  a  deed,  I  caimot 
tell ;  txit,  certain  it  is,  that  she  moved  about 
with  a  certain  sort  of  nervous  uneasiness  in 
her  diaii;  and  eeemed  twice  as  if  she  was  about 
to  speak.  She  did  not  do  so,  however,  and  it 
was  Mr.  Quatterly  who  proceeded  as  soon  as 
the  magistrate  bad  done.  **  There  are  one  or 
two  other  questions,  in  the  firat  plape,  I  should 
like  to  establish.*',  lie  said  s  "  as  the  charge  baa 
been  made  against  Mr.  Morton,  it  is  necesaaiy 
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to  trace  his  whole  cooTBe,  and  therefore  I  wish 
to  question  some  of  the  aervants,  if  yon  have 
no  objection,  gentlemen." 

*'None  whatever,'*  said  Sir  Simon  Upple- 
atone. 

**  Not  in  the  least/'  replied  Mr.  Middleton, 
courteously.  , 

**  I  would  fain  know,  then,*'  continued  Mr. 
Quatterly,  **  who  it  was  that  let  this  gentleman 
in  this  morning  V* 

'*  I  did,  sir ;"  answered  the  man  Wilkinson, 
stepping  forward. 

"  At  what  hour  was  that  1"  demanded  Mr. 
Qaatterly. 

"  It  might  be  half-past  nine,  or  a  quarter  to 
ten ;"  was  the  servant^s  reply. 

"What  did  Mr.  Morton  then  doV  inquired 
Mr.  Quatterly. 

**  He  walked  straight  up  stairs  towards  the 
drawing-room,"  answered  Wilkinson,  "  and  met 
my  mistress  at  the  drawing-room  door." 

**  You  are  quite  sure  that  he  did  not  go  up  to 
his  room!"  said  Mr.  Quatterly. 

"Quite  sure,"  replied  the  servant,  "for  I 
beard  him  speak  to  my  mistress  immediately, 
and  saw  them  go  into  the  drawing-room  to- 
gether." 

"  I  will  only  remark,"  proceeded  the  solicitor, 
"that,  from  the  lady's  evidence,  these  articles 
were  found  before  she  met  Mr.  Morton.  I  will 
now  ask,  however,  whether  any  one  saw  that 
gentleman  in  the  house,  or  about  the  house, 
before  he  was  admitted  by  the  footman  1" 

There  was  a  complete  silence ;  and  he  went 
on,  "  Then,  now,  Mr.  What's-your  name,  which 
door  did  Mr.  Morton  come  in  by  1  There  are 
more  doors  than  one  to  the  house,  I  suppose." 

"He  came  In  by  the  great  gates,  sir,"  an- 
swered the  man.  "The  bell  rang,  and  I 
opened  the  door  of  the  house,  and  went  out  to 
let  him  in." 

"Then  he  was  actually  without  the  gar- 
den-wall when  you  first  saw  him,"  said  Mr. 
Quatterly. 

Wilkinson  assented,  and  the  lawyer  went 
on,  "  Was  the  house-door  locked  or  open  ?" 

"  It  was  locked  when  I  goLup,  sir,"  said  the 
house-maid ;  "  but  I  opened  it  to  sweep  out  the 
hall." 

"  Well,  then,  my  pretty  girl,"  continued  the 
solicitor,  "since  you  are  upon  your  legs,  I'll 
ask  you  a  question  or  two,  wkh  their  worships' 
leave.  You  said  just  noW  that  you  had  found 
dirty  footmarks  up  the  atairs.  When  did  you 
make  that  discovery  1" 

"  When  arst  I  got  up,  sir,"  said  the  girl :  " 
toon  as  I  had  taken  down  the  shutters  off  the 
glass-door  into  the  garden  I  saw  them  directly, 
first  upon  the  mat,  and  then  upon  the  stairs, 
and  upon  the  oil-cloth,  too,  for  that  matter." 

"Then  they  began  at  the  glass-door  going 
into  the  garden,"  said  Mr.  Quatterly,  '*and 
"went  up  stairs.  How  far  could  you  trace 
them!" 

"  Why,  as  far  as  Mr.  Alfred's  room,"  replied 
the  girl. 

"Oh!"  exclaimed  Mr.  Qoat{erly,  and  Dr. 
Western  suddenly  raised  his  head  with  a  look 
of  horror  and  consternation. 

"Were  the  marks  plain  there V*  demanded 
the  solicitor,  still  addressing  the  housemaid. 

"  There  was  a  piece  of  mud  and  some  gravel 


stones,"  replied  the  girl ;  "  but  they  were  nol 
so  plain  as  below." 

'*  Could  you  track  them  any  further  V  wai 
the  solicitor's  next  question. 

"  I  didn't  remark  ihem,"  she  said. 

"  Did  you  go  into  that  room  1"  demanded  Mr. 
Quatterly. 

"No,  sir,"  replied  the  girl;  "I  had  all  tbfl 
lower  part  of  the  house  to  do  first ;  and  when  I 
went  up  after  our  breakfast  I  first  went  to  Mr. 
Morion's  room,  to  open  the  windows  thcie. 
It  lies  at  the  other  end  of  the  passage,  yoi 
know." 

"  No,  I  don*t  know,"  answered  Mr.  QuatteHy. 
"  What  may  be  the  distance  1" 

*•  Oh,  not  ten  steps,'*  answered  the  girl.  "  Mr. 
Alfred's  is  just  (»ver  Miss  Louisa's  room,  iad 
the  other  is  down  two  doors  beyond." 

"  Was  the  glass  door  open  or  shut !"  ioqaiM 
Mr.  Quatterly. 

"  It  was  locked,  but  not  bolted,"  said  d» 
housemaid. 

"I  bolted  it  last  night  with  my  ownhanilli* 
observed  the  butler,  who  had  entered  the  roon^ 
with  the  cook  and  several  other  servants,  a 
minute  or  two  bef(»re  ;  hut  Mr.  Quatterly  west 
on,  still  addressing  the  housemaid.  "  Weieftf 
up  first  in  the  house  V*  he  demanded. 

"No, sir,"  replied  the  girl,  beginning  togtta 
little  bewildered.  "I  thmk  Mrs.  Windsor  asi 
the  still-room  maid  were  down  before  roc." 

"We  were,"  said  Mrs.  Windsor,  "and  I 
found  the  door  unlocked,  and  locked  it  till  IhP 
men  got  up.  I  have  got  more  to  say  when  it 
is  wanted  ;  but  I  think  my  young  lady  can  Idl 
more  than  any  of  us." 

Mr.  Quatterly  looked  from  the  housekeeper!* 
Louisa ;  hut  Miss  Charlton's  eyes  were  fini 
upon  her  step-mother,  who  sat  opposite,  fixflA 
and  immovable  as  a  statue,  with  her  face  pito 
and  her  head  bent  down.  There  was  a  fMjim 
for  a  moment,  and  then  Louisa  rose  and  wiih 
somewhat  trembling  steps  advancing  to  tli9 
table,  spoke  across  the  table  to  Dr.  Westeii  i* 
a  low  tone,  "  You  had  belter  take  her  awij,* 
she  said  ;  "  you  had  belter  take  her  away." 

The  worthy  rector  instantly  rose,  and  goii^ 
round  to  Mrs.  Charlton,  he  said,  "  I  think  it 
would  be  best  for  you  to  retire,  my  dear 
lady.  You  are  not  well.  This  is  too  much  Ar 
you." 

But  Mrs.  Charlton  instantly  raised  her  headr 
quickly  and  sharply  exclaiming,  "No!  Ii'ial 
false  :  but  I'll  hear  it  all,  I'll  hear  it  all." 

"  Be  advised,"  said  Dr.  Western,  in  a  tender 
tone.  . 

"  No,  I  will  not,"  sho  cried ;  "  I  undcraiaa* 
it  all.  Go  on,  go  on,"  and  Dr.  Western,  retiMf 
from  her  side,  resumed  his  seat.  Louisa  kii 
by  this  time  retired  to  the  chair  where  sJeW 
been  sitting,  and  stood  trembling  beside  it*^ 
a  face  very  pale,  and  her  lips  almost  bM^ 
less. 

"You  said  you  had  evidence  to  giv«i^ 
dear,"  said  Mr.  Quatterly  ;  "  will  you  ^^Jf 
now,  or  shall  I  examine  this  good  lady  fin^ 

I>ouisa  hesitated, but  Mrs.  Charlton  exdaiiat' 
vehemently, "  I  demand  that  one  should  be^"^ 
out  of  the  room,  while  the  other  speaks.  IM 
will  frame  their  stories  one  upon  tlie  nthffi  > 
dare  say,  if  they  have  not  done  it  already.'*, 

Louisa  said  nothing,  but  moved  towards  )k9 
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•  door.  Un.  Windsor,  howoTer,  replied,  **I 
havD*t  spoken  to  Miss  Charlton  to-day,  ma*ain 
»oot  a  word — and  have  only  to  tell  the  troth, 
though  I  am  afraid  what  I  am  going  to  say  may 
oflend  her.'* 

••TeU  the  truth,  Mrs.  Windsor,"  said  Louisa, 
turning  at  the  door,  **  whatever  it  may  be — 
your  so  doing  will  give  me  no  offence,  be  as- 
sured.'* 

**  A  pretty  scene !"  cried  Mrs.  Charlton,  with 
a  look  of  contempt. 

**  Now,  ma'am,  what  have  yon  to  depose  1" 
said  Sir  Simon  Upplestooe,  who  was  getting 
heartily  tired  of  the  affair,  and  wished  it  over. 

"  Why,  merely  this,  sir,"  said  Mrs. Windsor. 
^  Last  night,  as  1  was  lying  awake  in  bed,  I 
heard  somebody  walking  in  the  garden.  My 
room  is  at  the  far  corner,  just  over  Mr.  Mor- 
ton's. 1  canH  tell  what  o'clock  it  was,  for  1 
bad  gone  to  sleep  for  a  short  time  when  I  first 
laid  down  ;  but  it  could  not  be  very  late,  for  the 
moon  was  still  far  up.  However,  thinking  that 
il  might  be  somebody  that  wanted  to  rob  the 
boose,  I  gut  up  and  went  to  the  window,  and 
ihere  I  saw  a  man  below  on  the  gravel  walk,  who 
seemed  to  throw  some  stones  up  towards  Miss 
Charlton's  room.  He  then  called  out,  but  not 
▼ery  loud,  "Louisa,  Ixtuisa,"  which  is  her  name. 
He  thun  seemed  to  make  signs  to  her  to  open 
the  window,  and  presently  I  could  plainly  hear' 
it  thrown  up.  After  that,  he  asked  her  to  come 
down  and  open  the  door,  for  he  would  come  in. 
After  that,  1  could  hear  Miss  Charlton  say  she 
would  call  one  of  the  servants  to  let  him  in ; 
hot  he  answered  not  to  do  so  on  any  account ; 
bat  to  come  down  herself,  and  he  spoke  sharply 
and  angrily  to  her ;  aAer  which  she  told  him  to 
wait  a  minute  and  she  would.  He  seemed  very 
careful  to  tell  her  not  to  wake  any  one,  saying 
that  be  did  not  wish  it  to  be  known  that  he  was 
there.  Ader  waiting  a  minute  or  two,  I  could 
pUJaly  hear  the  door  below  unchained,  unbolted, 
and  unlocked ;  and  the  minute  after  a  foot 
eomiog  quickly  up  tlie  stairs,  stopped  at  Mr. 
Latimer*8  door,  and  went  in.  It  did  not  come 
as  far  as  Mr.  Morton's  room,  then,  but  affer 
atpoot  two  minutes  I  heard  it  come  along  the 

Sassage,  and  some  one  opened  the  door  of  Mr. 
[«irton's  room,  which  is  just  below  mine — 
th«e  bedroom,  not  the  dressing-room,  I  mean." 

**  Ay,  it  was  in  the  bed-room,  under  the  draw- 
ers, I  found  the  things,"  said  the  housemaid. 

'**  Whoever  it  was  did  not  stay  there  a  min- 
Qte,"  continued  Mrs.  Windsor,  **  and  then  went 
back  and  down  stairs.  He  seemed  to  stop  a 
minute  at  Miss  Louisa's  door,  and  then  went 
duwo  and  out  into  the  garden.  As  soon  as  I 
beard  the  garden  do<ir  shut  I  went  back  to  the 
window  again,  and  I  saw  the  same  man  go 
•long  the  gravel  walk,  and  take  the  first  turn- 
ing to  the  led  towards  the  wall.  I  could  see  him 
quite  plain,  for  the  night  was  clear." 

She  paused,  and  Mr.  OuaUerly  inquired, "  Did 
joa  ever  see  him  before  !*' 

**  Yes,  oflen,"  replied  Mrs.  Windsor,  in  a  firm 
but  solemn  tone. 

'*Do  you  see  him  nowV*  demanded  Mr. 
Qoatterly. 

**  fio^^  replied  Mrs.  Windsor,  fixing  her  eyes 
laH  upon  Murton. 

**  Was  he  the  man  before  yoal"  asked  Mr. 
Qoatterly  again. 


**  Ceruinly  not,"  answered  the  housekeeper. 

••  Then  that  is  all  I  have  to  do  with  the  affair,** 
rejoined  the  solicitor,  taking  a  step  back. 

"Then  who  do  you  really  think  it  wbbV 
demanded  Mr.  Middletoo. 

"I  think  and  folly  believe,"  replied  Mrs. 
Windsor,  "that  it  was  Mr.  Alfred  Latimer. 
His  person,  perhaps,  I  could  not  swear  tp,  for 
when  first  he  came  he  seemed  strangely  disguis- 
ed ;  and  though,  when  he  went  away,  he  was 
difiierently  dressed,  his  back  was  towards  roe ; 
but  his  voice  I  could  swear  to  anywhere,  and 
he  called  Miss  Charlton,  sister,  too,  which  he 
sometimes  did  w:hen — " 

"  Liar  and  hussy !"  cried  Mrs.  Charlton,  start 
ing  up  and  stamping  her  foot ;  but  Mr.  Middle 
ton,  whose  views  were  now  altogether  chaogec , 
exclaimed,  "  We  must  not  have  anything  9i 
this  kind,  madam.    The  case  must  be  investi- 
gated fully.    Shall  we  call  in  Miss  Charlton  1" 

"  I  think  you  had  better  first  inquire  how  the 
person  was  dressed,"  said  Mr.  Quatterly,  **  and 
also  call  in  the  gardener,  for  footsteps  must  hkve 
been  remarked." 

All  the  magistrates  assented  to  this  couree ; 
and  in  regard  to  the  apparel  of  the  person  she 
had  seen,  Mrs.  Windsor  replied,  "  That  when 
fifjpt  she  saw  him,  he  was  dressed  in  a  carman's 
frock,  such  as  that  which  lay  on  the  uble ;  but 
that,  when  he  went  away,  he  had  on  a  dark 
coat  such  as  Mr.  Latimer  usually  wore." 

A  pause  ensued,  not  pleasant  even  t6  the 
somewhat  obtuse  Mr.  Middteton,  for  he  was 
one  of  those  men  of  action  who  are  uncommonljr 
puzzled  when  they  have  nothing  to  talk  about ; 
and  the  presence  of  Mrs.  Charlton  was  a  bur- 
den upon  all  the  other  gentlemen  present,  who 
showed  no  inclination  to  speak  themselves,  or 
to  indulge  him  by  listening  to  anything  he  could 
say.  Feeling  strongly  convinced  that  nothing 
which  could  transpire  would  be  aught  but  pain- 
ful to  Mrs.  Charlton's  ears,  Dr.  Western  resolv- 
ed, in  charity,  to  make  one  more  effort  to  induce 
her  to  retire ;  hut  when  he  again  approached  her 
chair  she  repulsed  bun  rudely  and  scomlolly, 
and  the  good  man  sat  down,  grieved,  but  not 
offended. 

At  length  the  gardener  was  brought  in  and 
questioned,  and  seeing  the  frowning  counte- 
nance of  his  mistress,  and  the  grave  expression 
upon  every  face  around,  he  instantly  became  pos- 
sessed by  that  truly  English  demon,  the  fear  of 
committing  himself,  and  sturdily  resolved  to 
know  nothing.  Mr.  Middleton,  however,  piqued 
himself  on  that  art — the  meanest  of  all  foreosio 
tricks— the  art  of  cross-examination ;  and  as 
Mr.  Quatterly  rested  satisfied  with  having  clear- 
ed his  client,  and  did  not  show  any  disposition 
to  assist  or  interfere,  the  worthy  magistrate 
took  the  task  upon  himself. 

"  Pray,  gardener,"  he  said,  "  what  did  yon 
remark  particular  in  the  garden  this  morning 
when  you  first  came  in." 

"  Nothing  particular,  sir,"  replied  the  gardener 
steadily. 

"  Oh,  of  coorse,"  said  Mr.  Middleton,  with  a 
laugh  ;  "  from  what  I  have  seen  of  the  garden, 
1  know  that  you  never  look  to  anythmg  but  the 
cabbage-beds ;  but  you  can  at  least  ssy  whethai 
you  saw  anything  particular  in  them." 

"  I  look  to  every  part  of  the  garden,'*  replied 
the  man,  nettled— •*  cabbage-beda  too,  thoogb 
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[iJM  un(ler-g'ird«ner  lias  more  to  do  witl9  them ; 
but  I  see  that  they  are  all  right,  morning  aod 
evening.'* 

*•  We  had  !)etter  send  for  the  ander-gardener," 
said  Mr.  Hiddleuin,  aloud.  **We  shall  gam 
no  intbrmaiion  from  this  fellow  ;  he  is  clearlv 
incompetent.  You  lake  no  notice  of  the  bowl- 
ing-green or  the  gravel-walks,  I  suppose,  my 
good  man ;  it's  the  under-gardener  who  mows 
and  rolls  them,  1  suppose.** 

•*  Much  you  know  about  it  !'*  answered  the 
gardener.  ••  There's  no  bowling-green  here ; 
and  as  to  the  gravel  walks,  though  ho  rolls 
them,  I  sees  when  they  want  rolling.  Why, 
it  is  only  wiihm  the  last  blessed  half-hour  that 
I  ordered  him  to  roll  the  gravel  under  the  win^ 
^owti,  and  up  the  great  btrai^ht  walk,  and  the 
iittle  serpentine,  to  take  out  the  fiMU-marks.** 

••  Your  own  foot-marks  T'said  Mr.  Middleton, 
ia  an  indiflerent  tone.  **Nu  one  has  been  nut 
in  ihe  garden  hut  your3clf  and  the  man,  I  un- 
derstand.*' 

**  Some  one  has,  since  last  night.**  said  the 
4prdener,  "that  I  can  swear,  for  tliere  were 
prints  all  the  way  ahmg  that  were  neither  mine 
luir  his'n  ;**  and  having  been  led  thus  far,  the 
pour  fellow  was  soon  driven  to  give  an  accurate 
Aiescription  of  the  traces  of  Alfred  Latitner*8 
feet  from  the  wall  to  the  house  and  back  again. 
He  was  then  dismissed,  with  a  warning  neither 
to  go  near  the  footsteps  himself  nor  to  suffer 
tho  uoder-gardener  to  roll  them  out  if  it  were 
not  done  already ;  and  then  Louisa  Charlton 
was  summoned  to  give  her  evidence,  Mr.  Mid- 
<IIeloii  merely  observing  upon  the  gardener's 
testimony,  **  Exactly  the  same  as  those  of  the 
«maller  prints  at  Mallingion  Hall.*' 

Louisa  entered  more  calmly  than  she  had  de- 
parted. She  was  still  very  pale,  and  her  steps 
still  wavered.  Her  heart,  ten),  sank,  and  she  felt 
afraid  that  her  voice  would  fail  her  when  she 
came  to  speak ;  but  she  had  had  time  for  ihuuglit, 
she  had  had  time  to  ask  herself  \%1iat  Was  her 
duty,  and  the  voice  withm  at  once  answered,  **  To 
t«il  the  plain  truth.*'  It  was  a  terrible  thing  in- 
deed to  bear  any  part  in  destroying  one  whose 
young  years  had  been  spent  under  the  same  roof 
with  Tierself,  who  had  )>een  accustomed  to  call 
licr  sister,  whom  sl)e  had  often  aided  and  l>e- 
friended,  lor  whose  willfulness  and  vices  she  had 
olVen  mourned — but  still  she  felt  that  she  must 
nutlet  such  feelings  take  from  her  her  truth;  and. 
though  she  resolved  not  to  offer  aught  in  evi- 
dence against  him  that  was  not  drawn  fnim 
her  by  questicms,  yet  slie  was  determined  to 
a«*8wer  each  question  truly,  without  a  shadow 
-of  turning. 

If,  however,  she  expected  to  escape  close 
^uestioninj;,  she  was  mistaken  ;  for  as  soon  as 
she  entered.  Dr.  Western  having  first  requested 
her  to  take  a  seat,  Mr.  Middleton  proceeded  to 
interrogate  her  in  a  way  that  left  no  opportunity 
of  passing  aught  over  in  silence,  taking  as  a 
text  iiook  Mrs.  Windsor's  account;  and  having 
gained  the  admission  that  some  one  had  come 
under  the  window  a  little  alter  twelve,  had 
thrown  up  some  pebbles  against  it,  and  call^ 
her  by  name,  he  in  plain  terms  directed  her  to 
state  all  that  had  <iccurred  between  that  |)eriod 
and  her  retiring  to  rest.  Louisa  fold  all  truly, 
but  as  euccinctlv  as  possible,  oAeii  stopped  and 
questioned  as  she  weot,  and  still  giving  true 


and  straightforward  answers,  tlR^t  lengtfi'Jbit 
as  she  was  replying  that  Alft«d  T^timer  4as 
dressed  when  he  came  in  a  carman's  fnick— 
the  very  one,  she  believed,  upon  the  tabl^^ 
Mrs.  Charlton,  seeing  that  the  proofs  against 
l^r  unhappy  stm  were  all  too  clear,  and  that,  in 
her  own  malignity  and  covetousness,  she  liad 
been  the  person  to1)ring  them  all  to  light,  ex- 
claimed almost  with  a  shriek,  **  Oh.  treachenHis 
girl !"  and  in  a  vain  effort  to  reach  the  door  fell 
fainting  almost  at  Mr.  Morton's  feet. 


CHAPTER  LXXIV. 

The  fainting  of  Mrs.  Charlton  caused,  as  tnzj 
be  supposed,  a  good  deal  of  cun fusion  in  the 
iltle  4-ouri  of  inquiry  held  in  her  hack  drawing- 
niom ;  and  there  were  few  who  did  not  feel 
some  degree  of  pity  for  her  situation.  Miss 
Mathilda  Martin,  indeed,  muttered  something 
about  pride  having  a  fall,  and  declared  that  sho 
had  always  known  how  it  would  be  ;  but  sjni- 
pathy  was  the  prevailing  feeling  amongst  the 
rest  of  those  assembled,  and  Morton  himsetf 
raised  her,  and  bore  her  to  the  sofa  in  the  nvxt 
room.  Louisa  stood  by  her,  and,  aided  by^ 
servants,  used  all  the  ordinary  means  to  retail 
her  to  consciousness;  but  when  she  began  to 
revive,  and  good  Mr.'Nethersole,  the  sui^gfron* 
wlio  had  been  sent  for.  appeared.  Dr.  Wesieri^ 
who  had  long  before  this  acquired  a  deep  in- 
sight into  Mrs.  Charlton's  nature,  tmik  Lu«iisa 
by  the  hand,  saying,  *'C(Hne  away,  my  Htvc. 
You  wiji  stdl  be  wanted  to  give  ^further  evi- 
dence, and  your  presence  here  will  only  irritato 
her.** 

Louisa  was  well  aware  that  what  he  said  ivas 
true,  hut  yet  she  would  fain  have  remained  to 
profler  her  services  at  least.  Mr.  Middleton, 
however,  interfered,  saying.  **  Leave  licr  «rilh 
Mr.  Nethersfde,  Miss  Charlton,  and  let  usto- 
turn  to  business.  We  may  want  you,  Ncthsr* 
sole,  after  you  have  done  here  ;  so  just  step  is 
when  the  lady  has  recovered.'* 

When  once  set  forms  of  any  kind  are  imt- 
ranged,  it  is  a  very  difficult  thing  to  get  ibem 
into  order  again ;  and  b<idies  of  men  tliruwa  by 
any  ititte  eircuinstsnce  into  confusion,  are  very 
like  certain  birds  which  were  once  vevy  onm* 
mon  in  England,  and  are  still  oceasionally  sees 
in  the  less  cultivated  parts  of  the  country.  'i\em 
are  called  ruffs  and  rees,  and  very  beautiful  aoii 
graceful  birds  they  aie;  but  they  have  the  e»> 
iraordinary  habit  that  as  siuin  as  a  flight  bit 
alighted  each  bird  forms  fi»r  itself  a  peculiar  ctr* 
cle,  and  runs  round  il»erein  upon  iis  long  Ifg* 
with  vfry  great  rapidity.  As  Umg  as  fndi 
keeps  to  its  own  district,  all  goes  on  as  barnn^ 
nioosly  as  in  the  planetary  system  ;  hut  thetai** 
inent  thai  any  one  of  Ihem,  either  frotu  sc> 
ciTieni,  fright,  caielessness,  or  that  pcfversiiT 
which  is  nearly  as  ciKiimnn  amongst  birds  at 
amongfit  hinnan  heiiigs.  ventures  into  the  rtrcla 
oi'  Uui  neiglibor,  everything  becomes  coMfiai4N>» 
and  a  grnttral  hatile  coiiunences,  during  «liick 
bundretls  of  thi*m  are  taken  at  a  time. 

Now.  Ihe  fainting  of  Mrs.  Charlton,  like  ons 
of  iho  ruflft  getting  out  uf  his  place,  iUtcv  n»- 
giMtrates.  solicitors,  constalilcs,  and  wiilHS$eA 
hII  out  of  their  Oibita,  and  fur  at  least  a  qitanrr 
of  an  hour  a(\er  tliey  had  rsiuroed.io  the  tsuo^ 
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wliere  ikt  iarestigatiott  bad  been  going  on,  a 
confused,  desultory,  gabbling  conversation  took 
place,  oT  which  it  ia  impossible  to  give  any  ad- 
eqoate  description.  Mr.  Middleton  talked  in  a 
lead  Toice  with  Mr.  Skinner  and  Mr.  Quatterly, 
the  latter  of  whom  treated  him  with  Tarioua 
Barsery  rhymes,  and  sundry  puns,  till  Mr..  Mid- 
dleton was  led  in  a  state  of  doubt  as  to  whether 
he  was  mad,  or  laughing  at  him.  Dr.  Western 
spoke  in  a  low  voice  with  Morton  and  Looisa ; 
Mr.  Soames,  in  very  choice  English,  of  its  own 
particular  kind,  harangued  the  butler  and  foot- 
mao  ;  and  Miss  Mathilda  Martin  expatiated  to 
the  female  servants  upon  her  own  wisdom,  wit, 
and  discrimination,  informing  them  that  she 
had  foreseen  the  whole  affair,  and  told  Mr.  Mid- 
dleton ail  about  it,  before  it  t>egan — an  asser- 
tkm  the  tmth  of  which  the  reader  has  had  the 
laeans  of  discovering.  She  added  sundry  dry 
apd  pungent  insinuations  regarding  Mrs.  Charl- 
ton, which  i\ere  not  onpalatable  to  most  of  her 
hearers;  for,  strange  to  say,  notwithstanding 
aU  her  grace  and  sweetness,  Mrs.  Charlton  was 
not  very  much  loved  and  respected  by  any  of 
her  boasehold.  False  money  may  deceive  for 
a  time ;  but  keep  it  for  a  while  in  your  pocket, 
and  the  gilding  is  sure  to  wear  <yff. 

The  only  person  who  kept  silence  in  the 
iwxn  was  Mrs.  Windsor,  and  she,  as  usual, 
kMked  <}uietly  about  her,  and  made  up  her  mind 
as  to  what  was  to  be  done,  listening  to  every- 
body with  decent  attention,  and  catching  words 
and  sentences  here  and  there,  which  were  not 
intended  for  her  ear. 

The  first  thing  that  bad  a  tendency  to  give 
order  to  this  cluios  was  the  entrance  of  Mr. 
Netbersoie  ;  but  even  he,  important  personage 
as  he  was,  had  to  move  through  the  crowd  un- 
attended to,  till  he  called  attention  by  saying, 
**  Ahem  !  Mr.  Middleton.  Ahem  !  Sir  Simon. 
Did  yoa  wish  for  my  presence,  gentlemen  V* 

''Obf  yes,  yes,  certainly,"  said  Mr.  Middleton ; 
"hoi  really  I  think  we  had  better  take  our 
places  again." 

"How  did  you  leave  Mrs.  Charlton t"  de- 
OttDdcMl  Dr.  Western,  as  the  magistrates  moved 
towards  their  seats. 

**  Pretty  well,  pretty  well,"  replied  the  surgeon, 
with  a  mysterious  air.  "  She  seems  in  great 
grief,  though ;  a  slight  disposition  to  hysteria 
coming  on,  so  I  have  administered  a  few  drops 
ef  the  fetid  spirit  of  ammonia,  and  shall  follow 
It  op  by-and-by  with  some  sulphuric  ether. 
Poor  dear  lady,  I  have  had  her  removed  to  her 
«wn  room,  and  recommended  the  recumbent 
poeitioo,  as  she  seems  in  great  grief" 

**  la  that  a  good  remedy  for  grief,  doctor  t" 
aaked  Mr.  Quatterly.  *'I  know  that  by  the 
TQlgar,  the  frugct  eonsumere  noHf  lying  is  con- 
sidered a  remedy  for  many  evils,  but  I  did  not 
know  it  was  for  grief" 

Mr.  Netbersole  stared,  and  Dr.  Western,  with 
a  melancholy  shake  of  the  head,  and  his  eyes 
bent  down,  as  if  speaking  to  himself  more  than 
to  any  one  else,  said,  *'  Well  may  she  be  grieved ! 
tbeee  are  the  effbcis  of  indulgence  and  neglect." 

**  Now  let  as  to  bosroees,"  said  Mr.  Middle- 
too.  •*  There  are  one  or  two  other  questions, 
Mmb  Cbarltoo,  which  I  wish  to  ask  you  before 
w«  proceed  with  Mr.  Nethersole^s  evidence. 
Be  so  kind  as  to  take  that  seat  agaia,  and  we 
i  tMY^doDe.  In  iho  first  piaaep  aie 
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yoo  quite  sure  and  certain,  beyond  all  doubt  and 
dnbitation  whatever,  that  the  person  to  whom 
you  gave  admittance  last  night  was  absolutely 
and  distinctly  Mr.  Alfred  Latimer." 

"I  am  but  too  certain,  sir,"  replied  Louisa, 
in  a  low  and  sad,  bdt  elear  tone. 

**It  was  quite  dark  at  the  time,"  said  Mr. 
Middleton,  anxious  to  show  his  acumen ;  *'  the 
person  you  saw  was  disguised,  that  is  to  say, 
ok>thed  in  unusual  apparel,  if  it  was  Mr.  Latimer; 
the  moon,  at  that  time,  must  have  been,  I  think, 
at  the  southern  angle  of  the  house,  so  as  not  to 
shine  in  at  the  door.  Now,  could  yoa  see  bia 
face  so  distinctly  as  to  be  able  to  swear  that  it 
was  he  1" 

**  I  took  one  of  the  candles  from  my  dressing- 
table,"  answered  Louisa,  **  and  be  took  It  out  of 
my  band  at  the  door,  so  that  I  could  not  help 
seeing  his  face.  Indeed,  sir,  I  should  be  but 
too  willing  to  doubt,  were  it  possible." 

*<  DonU  be  frightened,  my  dear  young  lady, 
don't  be  frightened,"  said  Mr.  Middleton ;  **  we 
only  wish  to  make  the  whole  matter  quite  clear, 
that  is  all.  He  took  the  candle  tVem  you,  you 
say.  Did  he  bring  it  back  again  to  you  when 
he  went  awayl" 

'*  He  might  bring  it  to  my  door,  perhaps," 
replied  Louisa;  "but  I  would  not  let  him  in, 
for  I  was  frightened  at  his  appearance  and  man- 
ner, and  at  the  time  thought  he  bad  gone  mad." 

**  Did  he  speak  to  you  at  the  door  of  your 
room,  my  deart"  asked  Dr.  Westei^. 

"  He  spoke  through  the  door,"  said  Louisa, 
"  and  bade  me  tell  no  one  that  he  had  been  here." 

"  Now  let  the  housemaid  and  the  constable 
go  up  to  Mr.  Alfred  Latimer's  room,  and  ex- 
amine two  things — first,  whether  there  is  there 
a  candlestick  belonging  to  Miss  Charlton^s 
dressing-table.  I  suppose  you  will  know  it, 
young  woman  1" 

**  Oh  dear,  yes,  sir,"  said  the  housemaid,  **  it 
is  quite  different  from  the  others  in  the  house." 

**  And  next  let  them  see  if  they  can  trace  the 
steps  there,"  continued  Mr.  Middleton.  "  Have 
you  swept  it  out  yet,  young  woman !" 

"  No,  your  worship,"  replied  the  housemaid, 
'*  I  have  not  been  in  it  yet  at  all,  because^-" 

"  Never  mind  because,"  said  Mr.  Middleton ; 
"  we  don't  want  any  becauses.  Go  away  with 
the  constable.  Bring  down  an  accurate  report, 
Soames,  of  all  that  you  see  and  find. — ^Now,  Mr. 
Netbersole,  we  will  take  your  evidence,  if  you 
please." 

Mr.  Netbersole  advanced,  and  Mr.  Middleton 
proceeded  to  inquire  whether  he  had  visited  the 
Hall  and  examined  the  body  of  poor  Edmonds, 
the  park-keeper.  Having  replied  that  ho  had, 
he  was  directed  to  state  what  remarks  he  had 
made,  and  what  he  supposed  to  be  the  cause  of 
his  death,  though  Mr.  Quatterly  justly  observed 
that  this  was  evid^ce  rather  for  the  coroner's 
inquest  than  the  magistrates. 

*'*  I  found  a  wound,"  he  said,  *'  in  both  sides 
of  the  head,  which,  from  the  appearance  it  pre- 
sented was  caused  by  a  pistol  ball  fired  from  the 
right  side,  where  it  out  the  temporal  artery  and 
passed  through  the  anterior  lobe  of  the  brain, 
finding  exit  on  tiM  right  side,  about  two  inches 
above  the  eyebrow." 

Sir  Simon  Uppleatone  bad  said  nothing  for 
some  time,  and  be  owned  to  himself  that  Mr. 
Mhldletoo.waa  thadMBiMBt  spirit;  but  stiU  ho 
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thoagbt  be  ought  to  have  bis  share  of  import- 
anoe,  and  might  as  well  ask  a  solemn  question 
too,  to  throw  hght  or  darkness  on  tho  matter,  as 
the  case  might  be.  "  Pray,  Mr.  Nethersole,"  he 
said,  *'did  you  use  any  means  of  resuscitation  ?" 

There  are  some  questions  so  utterly  con- 
founding that  the  wit  of  the  m6st  ingenioos 
man  on  earth  cannot  find  a  ready  answer  to 
them,  and  Mr.  Nethersole,  with  the  most  pro- 
found respect  for  the  worthy  baronet,  and  every 
desire  to  answer  as  fast  as  possible,  could  only 
stare  in  silence  for  a  full  minute,  at  being  asked 
whether  he  had  attempted  to  restore  a  man  to 
life  who  had  been  shot  through  and  through  the 
bead  nearly  twelve  hours  before. 

*'We  have  an  authentic  record,"  said  Mr. 
Quatterly,  in  a  low  voice,  ''  of  a  man  having 
burnt  his  mouth  by  eating  cold  plum  porridge, 
and  of  another  man  having  bitten  his  own  nose 
off,  so  that  it  is  clear  nothing  is  impossible  ;  and 
therefore,  whatever  others  may  think,  I  hold 
the  question  to  he  a  very  sensible  one." 

**  My  dear  sir,  I  can't  jest  upon  the  subject," 
said  Morton,  to  whom  the  words  were  ad- 
dressed. But,  as  Sir  Simon  Upplestone  evi- 
dently waited  for  an  answer,  Mr.  Nethersole  at 
last  made  shift  to  say,  <*  Why,  no.  Sir  Simon,  1 
did  not  think  it  would  bo  of  any  avail,  for  I 
never  knew  a  man  to  recover  with  his  brains 
blown  out ;  and,  besides,  the  poor  fellow  had 
been  dead  many  hours,  the  limbs  were  quite 
rigid,  so  it  could  have  answered  no  purpose." 

'*  I  think  I  would  have  tried  something,"  said 
Sir  Simon,  sagely. 

Mr.  Middleton  contrived  to  occupy  about  five 
minutes  more  with  questions  of  somewhat 
greater  sagacity,  but  not  much  more  perti- 
nence ;  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  the  constable 
and  the  housemaid  rcciippcarcd. 

**  Well,  Soamcs,  well,"  cried  Mr.  Middleton, 
"  what  have  you  discovered  I" 

"Why,  I  found  this  here  candlestick,  your 
worship,"  answered  the  constahle,  putting  one 
down  on  the  table.  "  It's  burnt  out  in  the 
socket,  you  see,  sir,  and  scattered  all  the  wax 
about.  It  was  a-top  of  the  drawers  in  Mr.  La- 
timer's r(H)m.  It  might  have  set  the  house 
a-fire.  Then,  as  to  the  footsteps,  we  traced 
two  or  three  of  them  in  straight  from  the  door 
up  to  the  drawers,  and  one  of  the  drawers  had 
been  pulled  open,  for  we  saw  the  mark  of  a 
band  upon  it,  somewhat  dirty,  and  not  quite 
dry,  and  the  same  is  on  the  candlestick,  if 
you'll  look  ;  and  then  on  the  floor,  tumbled 
down,  with  the  top  off,  was  a  hat-box,  which 
the  girl  says  had  a  new  hat  in  it  yesterday ; 
but  the  hat  is  gone  now,  howsoever ;  and  there 
were  two  finger-marks  on  the  top." 

"Did  you  find  any  steps  towards  Mr.  Mor- 
ton's room?"  asked  Mr.  Middleton. 

"  Why,  no,  sir,"  said  the  constable ;  "  but  the 
girl  says  she  swept  the  passage  and  the  room. 
We  found  nothing  particklar  there,  though  I 
went  over  it,  just  to  see  underneath  the  drawers, 
where  the  bundle  had  been  stowed  away ;  the 
carpet  was  somewhat  bloody — not  much,  just  a 
scratch  of  blood,  like ;  hot  that  shows  th^t  the 
job  couldn't  have  been  long  don*e,  or  the  things 
would  have  been  dry."  ^ 

"  Very  true,  very  true,**  said  Mr.  Middleton ; 
and,  turning  to  Morton,  he  said,  <*  I  think,  sir, 
the  ewidence  given  dean  you  of  all  auspicion." 


"  Then  you'll  have  the  goodness  to  dismiav 
the  warrant,"  said  Mr.  Quatterly. 

"I  think  we  ought  to  have  evidence,"  said 
Sir  Simon  Upplestone,  "  that  the  gentleman  is 
realty  the  proprietor  of  Mallington  Hall,  for  oq 
that  rests  a  great  deal  of  the  matter." 

"  Not  a  whit,"  replied  Mr.  Quatterly.  "  K  he 
had  no  other  property  than  a  mortgage  on  the 
moon  there  is  not  one  suspicious  circumstance 
against  him.  But  the  evidence  you  shall  bafe 
— the  evidence  you  shall  have.  There  is  your 
own  clerk,  a  very  respectable  solicitor,  whom 
you  all  know,     lie  can  testify  to  the  fact." 

"I  beg  leave  to  depose,"  said  Mr.  Skinner, 
rising  and  speaking  with  due  deliberation,  "that 
t4iis  gentleman,  commonly  called  and  known  by, 
in  these  parts,  the  name  of  Mr.  Morton,  is  the 
undoubted  proprietor  of  Mallington  Hall,  and 
the  Mallington  Park  cbtate,  together  with  ail 
the  goods,  chattels,  household  furniture,  books, 
pictures,  plate,  and  appurtenances  tliercin  coa- 
tained,  or  belonging  thereto;"  and  down  he  sat, 
having  said  exactly  what  he  thought  sufficient, 
and  not  one  word  more. 

Sir  Simon  Upplestone  was  frustrated  ;  for,  if 
truth  must  be  told,  a  certain  very  ticklish  pro- 
pensity, easily  t^xcited  in  human  beings,  and 
called  curiosity,  was  the  true  motive  of  the 
question  he  had  put.  He  waaied  to  know,  in 
short,  who  Mr.  M(jrton  was,  and  what,  and  all 
about  him  ;  and  Mr.  Quatterly  saw  through  and 
through  him  as  if  he  had  been  u  piece  of  rock 
crystal.  Not  .seeing,  however,  any  new  chanDel 
open  for  further  inquiries,  at  least  publicly,  he- 
determined,  as  the  only  probable  chance  of 
getlini;  information,  to  crobs-examinc  Mr  Skin- 
ner in  private  upon  the  very  first  opfiortunity, 
and  consented  that  the  warrant  against  Mr. 
Morton  should  be  discharged  lorthwiih. 

*'  And  now,  Dr.  Western,"  said  Mr.  Quatterly, 
"  I  think,  my  very  reverend  friend,  that  it  wiH 
be  expedient  for  you  to  inform  ymir  worshipfol 
brethren  of  the  facts  which  came  to  our  knowl- 
edge this  morning  regarding  two  worthy  gentle- 
n»en  named  Thomas  Brown  and  John  WilIiaB«i 
and  also  in  regard  to  another  personage  called 
Mr.  Alfred  Latuner,  against  whom  a  slight  caie 
of  suspicion  has  been  made  out  this  morning- 
Your  worships  will  remark  that  I  say  alight; 
because  it  is  very  slight  indeed,  and  thoogh 
from  the  temper  of  the  court  it  is  evident  that 
the  young  gentleman  does  not  apfM*ar  in  a  very 
favorable  light,  yet  it  must  be  recollected  that 
nothing  has  been  proved  against  him  what**" 
ever  as  yci;  but  that  he  entered  his  oWJ* 
mother's  house  clandestinely  and  in  disgo^ 
on  the  same  night  that  this  unhappy  e^^ 
occurred.  The  disguise,  however,  might  ba'^ 
been  assumed  from  a  thousand  dilferentcausifJ 
the  clandestine  mode  of  his  coming  niight J^ 
accounted  for  in  various  ways ;  and  the  bio* 
which  was  found  upon  the  clothes  supposed  ^ 
be  cast  off  by  him  may  be  that  of  a  hare,  of* 
rabbit,  or  a  barn-door  fowl,  for  aught  we  kflO^  , 
to  the  contrary. 

"  There,  my  dear,"  he  continued,  tumui|  ^ 
Louisa,  "  go  and  tell  that  to  your  step-moti^' 
it  may  be  some  comfort  to  ber ;  and  aa  ^ 
yourself,  your  white  face  and  trembling  bifl^ 
•bows  that  you  have  had  quite  enough  of  tbV 
business  already." 

Louiaa  felt  that  it  ww  indeed  m  he  «Mr 
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and  rose  to  depart,  and  Mortoo  very  naturally 
accompanied  her /or  a  short  time  from  the  room 
— not,  indeed,  that  he  had  the  slightest  intention 
of  visiting  Mrs.  Charlton,  as  he  was  well  aware 
that  in  the  existing  state  of  that  lady's  mind 
bis  presence  was  not  likely  to  be  peculiarly 
agreeable  to  her.  It  might  be,  though  I  will 
not  pretend  to  say  that  it  was,  that  Morton 
wished  to  hare  a  few  minutes*  conversation 
with  a  person  who  was  very  dear  to  him  ;  but 
at  all  events  I  shall  beg  leave  to  take  advantage 
of  their  absence  to  detail  the  events  to  which 
Mr.  Quatterly  referred — not  exactly  in  Dr. 
Western's  own  words,  which  were  somewhat 
prolix,  from  the  necessity  of  explaining  to  his 
brother  magistrates  many  particulars  with 
which  the  reader  is  already  acquainted. 


CHAPTER  LXXV. 

WflaK  last  we  left  Dr.  Western  and  worthy 
Mr.  Qnatterly,  previous  to  bringing  them  sud- 
denly and  unexpectedly  to  Mallington,  where 
they  have  been  acting  and  speaking  throughout 
the  last  three  chapters,  they  were  standing  be- 
fore the  small  gate  of  the  church  of  St.  Stephen 
the  Martyr,  in  the  town  of— quod  versu  dicitur 
won  est.  They  were  left  there,  too.  to  their 
own  speculation^  ;  for,  as  may  be  remembered, 
the  exceUent  constable,  Mr.  Higginthorp,  had 
set  off  with  almost  superhuman  velocity,  to 
take  bold  of  the  collar  of  Jack  Williams.  Now, 
Mr.  Higginthorp  was  a  strong  man — a  very 
strong  man  indeed,  considering  his  peculiar 
conformation,  but  that  conformation  gave  him 
a  tendency  to  topple  over  when  any  strong 
force  was  applied  to  the  superior  extremity  of 
his  person,  which  he  was  conscious  of;  and 
though  it  was  as  difficult  to  make  Mr.  Higgin- 
thorp let  go  his  hold  when  once  he  had  taken  it, 
as  a  *niU-dog  or  a  shark,  yet  a  sudden  wrench, 
such  as  might  be  caused  by  a  knock  down  blow, 
sometimes  had  slipped  a  fustian  jacket  out  of 
his  fingers ;  and,  therefore,  when  be  saw  his 
leaD  confederate  coming  slowly  down  the  next 
street  as  he  crossed  it  like  a  steam  engine,  he 
made  him  a  sharp  sign  to  follow,  resolved  **to 
make  assurance  doubly  sore,  and  take  a  bond 
of  fate,"  though  he  would  take  no  bail  bat  leg 
bail  of  Jack  Williams. 

Neddy— for  we  know  the  8nb^H>nstable  by  no 
other  name^-was  quick  at  taking  a  hint,  and  he 
followed  not  ^  rapidly,  indeed,  as  Mr.  Higgin- 
.  thorp  ran,  but  with  considerable  speed,  so  that 
he  bad  entered  the  main  street  of  the  town,  and 
eoald  see  clear  into  the  market-place  when  his 
superior  had  reached  the  latter.  He  there  saw 
his  superior  slacken  his  pace,  advance  quietly 
behind  two  personages  who  were  just  turning 
into  the  door  of  the  chief  inn,  and  suddenly 
seize  the  shorter  of  the  two  by  the  collar  of  his 
coat.  The  person  whom  he  thus  grasped,  with- 
out more  ado,  turned  round  and  instantly  struck 
the  constable  a  blow  between  the  eyes,  which 
overset  his  bulk,  and  down  Mr.  Higginthorp 
went ;  but  so  firm  was  his  grasp  of  the  stout 
«lo(h,  that  down  went  Jack  Williams  upon  him; 
and  ,fized  like  a  vice  tightly  screwed,  the  oon- 
atable  held  on  with  his  right  hand,  while  with 
%ja  Ml,  Tofling  ovei  and  tumbling  in  the  kennel, 
te  aontiived  with  quiet  and  pertinaotens  reso- 


lution to  extract  from  the  wide  open  pocket  of 
his  coat  a  pair  of  iron  handcuffs,  which,  with 
marvelous  dexterity,  he  essayed  to  slip  over  ihe 
wrists  of  his  destined  prey  even  in  the  midst  of 
the  fierce  struggle  that  was  going  on  between 
them.  At  the  same  time  he  shouted  loud  and 
strong,  **  Help,  in  the  king's  name.  I  calls  upon 
all  good  men  to  aid  and  abet  me  in  getting 
seizure  of  this  here  felon !" 

The  landlord  of  the  inn  had  retired  into  his 
domicile  some  five  minutes  before,  after  taking 
a  draught  of  the  rooming  air  at  the  door,  to  get 
his  breakfast ;  and  one  of  the  waiters  and  a 
helper  in  the  stable,  who  had  been  standing 
under  the  arch,  and  saw  the  commencement  of 
the  afiVay,  having  no  vocation  for  aiding  con- 
stables, retreated  immediately.  But  a  stout 
shopkeeper  of  the  town,  and  a  hump- backed 
man  who  was  walking  with  him,  ran  op  and 
stopped  Brown  just  as  he  was  beating  a  retreat 
from  what  he  conceived  to  be  a  lost  battle ;  and 
Neddy  coming  up,  well  disciplined  by  Mr.  Hig- 
ginthorp, cast  himself  on  the  back  of  Jack 
Williams,  and,  directing  his  efforts  to  the  one 
sole  object  of  getting  the  handcuffs  on  his 
wrists,  soon  saw  him  powerless  in  his  upper 
limbs. 

••  What  the  devil  do  you  mean  by  attacking 
me  in  thfs  wayt"  cried  Jack  Williams,  whose 
policy  now  was  to  assume  a  different  tone  '.rom 
that  of  resistance ;  "  if  you  are  a  constable  why 
did  you  not  tell  me  sot" 

**  Oh,  we  always  secures  our  man  first,  and 
then  we  tells  him,'*  answered  Mr.  Higginthorp. 
"  There's  more  lost  nor  gained  at  any  time  by 
talking,  Mr.  Williams.  I  say,  Jack,  that  was  a 
wiper  you  gave  me  between  the  eyes.  Wine- 
gar-like,  it  makes  *em  tingle.  But,  that's  all 
over;  so  now  be  quiet  and  easy,  and  come 
along,  like  two  respectable  gentlemen.  Their 
wuships  want  a  bit  of  a  talk  with  you  about 
that  there  job  last  night  at  Mallington  Hall.*' 

But  Jack  Williams  was  not  so  easily  led  as 
young  Blackmore,  and  baturned  round  his  head 
to  Brown,  closing  his  teeth  fast,  and  sUghtly  rais- 
ing Itis  under  lip,  which  the  other  received  as  a 
warning  to  be  silent ;  and  not  being  of  an  ex- 
tremely loquacious  disposition,  signified  his  ap- 
proval of  the  course  recommend^  by  a  nod. 

**  Well,  sir,"  said  Williams,  with  an  air  of  as 
much  dignity  as  could  have  been  assumed  by  a 
captive  prince,  **  I  do  not  know  what  you  are 
talking  of,  but  if  you  have  any  charge  against 
me,  and  are  really  a  constable,  you  must  take 
mein  tow,  and  bring  me  to  What  port  you  like.** 

•'  •  Any  port's  good  in  a  storm,*  they  says, 
Jack,*'  answered  Mr.  Higginthorp ;  "  and  so, 
as  this  here  is  blusterous  weather  for  you,  why 
I'll  just  steer  you  to  the  nearest  harbor,  which 
is  Mr.  Muzzleweirs  justice-room.  You'll  find 
friends  there,  I'm  thinking,  and  that's  always 
mighty  pleasant  for  the  misfortunate.'* 

**  Certainly,**  replied  Jack  Wiliiam8|  '^'yJy* 
*'only  Tm  not  so  misfortunate  as  you  think, 
Master  Constable,  and  you  may  be  more  so 
than  you  know  of  for  the  assault  you  have  com- 
mitted on  me--so  look  to  yourself.'* 

'*  I  always  does,**  answered  Mr.  Higginthorp, 
**aod  a  little  to  other  folks  too.  But  what  sig- 
nifies talking!  Come  along.  I'll  trouble  yon, 
Mr.  Otllaffhan,  jeest  to  look  arter  that  ere  fellow 
along  witn  Neddy— ^naoy  thanks  for  landing  a 
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hand  to  grab  him.    I'll  take  care  o'  this  *un ; 
and  we  won't  trouble  you  far.' 

Thus  saying,  he  walked  on  by  the  side  of 
William*,  who  went  on  calmly  and  quietly 
enough,  revolving  in  his  own  mind  the  course 
to  be  pursued  in  the  present  emergency,  and 
considering  every  means  of  escape  that  could 
suggest  itself  to  a  fertile  imagination,  long  prac- 
tised in  extracting  hope,  and  even  success,  from 
the  most  adverse  circumstances.  Had  he  been 
alone,  ho  would  have  entertained  no  apprehen- 
sion— fear,  indeed,  he  entertained  none,  for, 
both  by  habit  of  danger  and  by  corporeal  tem- 
perament, he  was  incapable  of  terror.  But  in 
the  present  instance,  he  well  knew  that  the  folly 
or  the  indiscretion  of  any  of  those  who  were 
more  or  less  his  accomplices  might  produce  a 
result  fatal  to  himself  and  them ;  and  his  chief 
trust  was  that  Alfred  Latimer  might  be  beyond 
pursuit,  that  Maltby  might  not  be  suspected,  and 
that  the  habitual  taciturnity  of  Brown  might  be 
only  Increased  by  the  peril  in  which  he  stood. 
How  suspicion  bad  fallen  upon  himself,  and 
how  the  crime  he  had  committed  had  been  so 
soon  discovered,  and  the  pursuit  instituted  so 
rapidly,  puzzled  him  a  little,  and  made  him  doubt 
that  his  person  had  been  sufficiently  disguised  ; 
but  he  resolved  to  wait  and  watch,  to  assume 
the  air  of  perfect  innocence  and  unconsciousness 
against  any  proofs,  and  studiously  to  seek  for 
some  means  of  escape  from  thraldom,  even  to 
the  last.  In  some  respects  he  had  provided 
against  all  contingencies ;  he  had,  as  we  have 
seen,  come  into  the  town  irom  the  side  opposite 
to  Mallington  ;  he  had  taken  care  that  the  ill- 
gotten  wealth  which  he  and  Brown  possessed 
should  be  concealed  where  little  probability  ex- 
isted of  its  being  discovered  by  other  eyes  than 
their  own ;  and  he  had  laid  out  with  Brown  and 
Alfred  Latimer  a  story  which  they  were  all  to 
tell  in  case  of  difficulty.  Fortunately  for  his 
purpose,  that  story  had  at  least  some  fact  in  it, 
and  aJl  he  doubted  was  that  Brown  might  be 
able  to  stand  a  cross-examination  in  regard  to 
all  the  details. 

Such  were  the  thoughts  that  occupied  him 
as  he  walked  on  in  the  handcuffs  towards  the 
house  of  the  worthy  and  worshipful  Mr.  Muzzle- 
well  ;  and  as  the  streets  of  the  town  were  not 
very  crowded  at  that  hour,  even  by  urchins,  he 
passed  without  the  unplejisant  accessory  of  a 
mob  at  his  heels.  Several  persons  were  col- 
lected round  the  door,  amongst  whom  was  the 
clerk,  waiting  for  admission,  and  some  little 
bustle,  as  not  unfrequently  happens,  took  place 
when  the  two  prisoners  were  led  on  through 
the  midst.  Williams  had  hitherto  been  kept  at 
a  distance  from  Brown,  but  here  they  were  for 
an  instant  brought  close  together,  and  the  for- 
mer immediately  took  advantage  of  it  to  whis- 
per, "  The  story  we  agreed  upon  in  every  partic- 
uhir!" 

The  next  moment  Williams  ws^  taken  for- 
ward, and  found  himself  suddenly  in  the  pres- 
ence of  two  of  the  magistrates  of  the  town, 
while  on  the  right  of  Mr.  Muzzle  well  appeared 
Dr.  Western,  and  on  the  left  of  the  other  ma- 
gistrate. Mr.  Quatterly.  With  Dr.  Western  Jack 
Williams  was  unfortunately  too  well  acquainted, 
having  been  compelled  to  visit  him  in  his  ma- 
gisterial capacity  more  than  once;  but  of  the 
featurcB  of  Mr.  Quatteriy  he  knew  nothing,  and 


consequently  set  him  down  as  one  of  the  other 
magistrates  of  the  town.  Mr.  Muzzlewell  began 
the  examination  in  the  true  justice  of  peaee 
style  of  that  day  by  exclaiming,  *'  Well,  prisoner, 
what  have  you  got  to  say  for  yourself  V* 

♦'Nothing,  sir,"  answered  Jack  WiUianu 
sharply ;  "  but  that  I  think  it  devilish  hard  a 
man  can't  walk  along  the  streets  peaceably  and 
honestly  without  being  collared  by  a  constable, 
just,  I  suppose,  because  at  one  time  of  my  life, 
when  I  was  a  mere  boy,  I  was  fond  of  a  httte 
poaching ;  but  if  there  is  law  in  the  land  I'll 
know  whether  you've  all  a  right  to  do  this." 

Frustrated  in  this  quarter,  Mr.  Muzzlewell 
had  recourse  to  the  constable.  "  Well,  Higgin- 
thorp/*  he  said,  ''  what  have  you  got  to  say 
to  this  ?  Why  did  you  take  this  man  is 
charge  V 

"  Why, your  worship,"  said  the  constable,  "I 
took  him  in  charge  and  the  fellow  as  was  with 
him,  on  account  of  a  deposition  made  this 
morning  by  a  *cessory  before  the  fack  in  regard 
to  a  notorious  robbery  as  was^  to  have  beei 
committed  last  night  at  a  place  called  Malliog- 
ton  Hall,  in  this  county." 

"  As  was  to  have  been  committed  !*'  said  Dr. 
Western  and  Mr.  Quatterly  in  the  same  breath. 
"  Pray,  Mr.  Muzzlewell,"  continued  ihe  reverend 
gentleman,  "  docs  your  constable  mean  to  aj 
that  the  robbery  was  not  committed,  then!" 

"  Ton  my  life,  I  don't  know  what  he  meaot 
to  say,"  replied  Mr.  Muzzlcwxll,  with  a  look  of 
bewilderment ;  "  there  he  is,  ask  him." 

*'  I  mean  to  say,  your  worship,"  said  Mr- 
Higginthorp,  taking  the  explanatory  part  of  the 
matter  upon  himself,  "that  it  was  to  have  beea 
committed,  and  mought  have  been  committad 
too,  for  that  matter,  for  aught  that  I  can  tsj; 
but  of  that  I  knows  nothing.  But  the  charge  I 
brings  against  the  prisoners  is,  that. whether 
they  were  guilty  of  robbery  or  not,  that  it  ii 
clear  by  the  deposition  of  a  '(^cssory  before  Ibt 
fack,  that  they  were  compounding  a  feloDy." 

Mr.  Quatterly  gave  a  merry  glance  along  ll* 
bench,  and  chuckled  heartily,  and  seeing  that 
Dr.  Western  was  really  and  truly,  in  the  sim- 
plicity of  his  heart,  at  a  complete  loss  to  kDO« 
what  the  constable  meant,  and  only  more  dark- 
ened by  his  explanation  than  he  had  been  by 
his  statement,  he  observed  aloud,  "I  soppo** 
by  compounding  of  felony,  he  means  laying  & 
scheme  to  rob  a  house." 

"  Thai's  it !  You've  hit  it,  my  buck !"  cried 
Mr.  Higginthorp.  "But  what  does  it  aigoi^T 
talking,  there's  the  deposition  taken  down  bj 
myself,  and  witnessed  by  Neddy.  There  P'^ 
can  read  it  for  yourselves.  '  The  deposition  of 
John  Blackmore,  gardener' — I've  got  the  boy"* 
the  lock-up,  and  we  can  examine  him  prcaenliy ; 
and  mind,  I  used  no  inducements ;  I  toki  1^ 
all  the  time  he  was  as  likely  to  be  hanged  i* 
not." 

The  paper  was  handed  to  the  magistrate 
and  by  the  magistrates  to  their  clerk,  who  !*•' 
ceeded  to  read  it  in  a  dosy,  nasal,  and  raiJJ 
solemn  tone,  which  brought  out  all  the  ^^ 
absurdities  of  Mr.  Higginthorp's  peculiarly* 
and  orthography  in  the  most  prominent  man'': 
Mr.  Quatterly  was  enchanted.  He  had  be**^ 
many  curious  specimens  of  composition,  befi^ 
but  he  had  never  met  with  anything  $ifi^ 
the  present.    Bot  the  whole  bueiDea  |  aai0^ 
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'  80  abilani,  that  it  produced  on  his  mind  an 
opioion  itther  favorable  to  the  pritonera  than 
otherwiee,  especially  as  he  knew  from  what  he 
had  seen  of  Mr.  Higginthorp*8  practice,  on  the 
preceding  night,  that  he  was  a  person  Tery 
fikely  to  use  somewhat  eitraordinary  measures 
to  extract  from  young  John  Blackmore  the 
confession  before  them. 

As  soon  as  Williams  had  heard  it  read,  and 
perceiTed  the  whole  and  sole  grounds  upon 
which  his  apprehension  had  taken  place,  he 
saw  the  necessity  of  making  a  hold  and  Tigor- 
ous  effort  to  slip  out  from  amongst  the  claws  of 
justice  before  fresh  and  corroborative  facts  were 
brought  against  him.  Assuming,  therefore,  a 
frank  and  innocent  tone,  he  exclaimed,  **  It's  all 
a  he — that  is  to  say,  not  altogether  a  lie  either, 
for  there  is  some  truth  in  it.  There  was  some 
talk  of  there  being  a  great  lot  of  money  in  Mal- 
Ixngton  Hall,  and  what  people  might  get  by 
broking  in.  But  I  remember  quite  well  that  I 
said  that  most  likely  they'd  gist  their  necks 
twisted  if  they  did.  Why  the  devil  didn't  the 
boy  put  that  down  1  Well,  then,  it's  true  enough 
that  I  did  send  the  young  blackguard  over  on 
horseback  to  tell  Mr.  Latimer  that  all  the  busi« 
ness  was  found  out  about  his  having  carried  off 
Mr.  Morton  from  Mallington,  and  that  the  story 
of  his  being  a  madman  wouldn't  do,  so  that  his 
whde  scheme  was  blown  to  pieces  like  a  burst 
bomb-shell.  And  I  did  come  over  myself,  with 
Tom  Brown  here,  to  help  him  out  of  the  scrape, 
ISir  I  knew  that  that  cowardly  scoundrel  called 
Tankerville  would  only  get  him  in  farther  and 
ftrther.  But  we  didn't  come  all  the  way  in  a 
gig,  though^  for  the  horse  got  rusty,  and  backed 
by  a  cha&  pit  on  the  road,  and  Tom  and  I  had 
just  time  to  get  out  before  the  devil  went  over, 
fig  and  all,  and  there  they  lie  now,  if  the  knack- 
ers bavn'tgot  hold  of  them." 

**  And  pray  what  did  you  do  after  you  came 
to  Mr.  Lathnerl"  asked  Dr.  Western.  '*This 
was  on  Saturday  night,  I  think.'' 

•*  Yes,  sir,"  answered  Williams ;  "  Saturday 
night,  hard  upon  twelve.  Why,  when  I  got  to 
Mr.  Latimer's,  I  found  him  in  a  great  fright  from 
the  message  I  bad  sent  him  over,  and  expecting 
ti»  hanre  the  magistrates  upon  him  every  minute, 
and  yet  as  he  had  promised  to  marry  poor  Lucy 
Edttionds  on  this  morning^which  he  did,  by  the 
way,  and  I  was  present  at  the  wedding,  which 
wasnt  like  as  if  I  had  committed  a  robbery  last 

BJ^t," 

"  Certainly  not,"  said  Dr.  Westerp 
•*  Well,  your  reverence,"  continued  Williams, 
«*  I  told  him  the  best  plan  was  for  him  to  come 
awaT  with  me  and  Brown  at  once,  and  to  have 
Mr.  Morton  let  out  the  next  morning,  and,  then, 
perhaps,  there  would  be  no  more  said  about  it ; 
and  I  told  him  I  would  show  him  where  he 
eoold  stay  over  Sunday,  and  he  could  come 
back  early  on  Monday  morning  and  marry  Lucy, 
and  be  off  again.  But  I  didn't  take  him  down 
MaOittgton  way,  you  may  be  sure,  when  I 
wanted  to  get  him  out  of  your  way,  sir.  We 
'ieent  t'other  side,  quite  away  towards  London, 
and  stayed  all  night  at  the  Wheatsheaf,  not 
far  this  side  of  St.  Albans.  Then  this  morning 
we  came  back  again.  We  set  off  about  four 
o'clock,  and  walked  along  till  just  about  day 
break,  or  thereabouts ;  we  stopped  at  the  Cbe- 
^ers,  a  mile  or  so  upon  the  road,  and  bad  a 


glass  of  ale  each.  Yoa  can  send  and  ask  the 
landlord  —  I  don't  know  what  his  name  is. 
Well,  then,  there's  another  thing  I  remember, 
which  will  show  that  I  am  telling  truth.  Just 
coming  into  the  town  from  the  London  side, 
there's  a  hosier's  shop,  and  the  man  of  the  shop 
was  opening  it  with  his  boy  as  we  came  by,  and 
we  stopped  for  a  minute  to  ask  him  what  was 
the  best  inn  for  us  to  go  to,  because  Mr.  Lati- 
mer didn't  choose  to  go  home,  for  fear  of  being 
caught  about  Mr.  Morton's  busibess,  and  I  am 
sure  the  hosier  will  remember  seeing  us,  for  he 
looked  at  as  devilish  hard." 

''  We  will  send  for  these  two  men— the  land- 
lord of  the  Chequers,  and  Mr.  Gimp,  the  hosier," 
answered  Mr.  Muzzlewell ;  and  then  he  added, 
with  a  warning  shake  of  the  head, "  Higgia- 
tborp,  Higginthorp!  you  have  been  too  sharp 
again,  I  fancy." 

But  at  the  same  time  Mr.  Quatterly  took  out 
his  watch,  and  obo«-ving  to  Dr.  Western  that  it 
was  quite  time  they  should  be  gone,  turned  round 
to  hold  a  short  conversation  with  the  magistrates 
in  regai^  to  what  was  to*  be  done. 

**  If  I  may  be.  permitted  to  suggest,  gentle- 
men, as  I  terof  it,"  sai4  Mr.  Quatterly,  "  the 
best  plan  for  you  to  follow  is  to  take  all  the 
evidence  you  can  get  here,  and  then  to  remand 
the  prisonera  till  to-morrow  for  further  informa- 
tion. The mfii  tells  his  story  well;  but  there's 
something— something-— something  that  I  don't 
like;"  and  be  shook  his  head  sagaciously  at 
each  something  very  suspiciously.  *'  However, 
as  Dr.  Western  and  I  are  going  direct  to  Mal- 
lington, we  can,  within  six  boura  at  the  farthest, 
send  you  information  whether  Mallington  Hall 
has  really  been  robbed  or  not ;  and  it  will  6e  no 
great  harm  to  remand  the  two  worthy  gentle- 
men till  to-morrow  moraing." 

Thus  speaking,  Mr.  Quatterly,  accompanied 
by  Dr.  Western,  withdrew,  the  magistrates  pro- 
mising to  follow  all  his  suggestions. 

Oh,  promises,  promises !  piecrust  Is  adamant 
to  you,  and  puff-paste  is  not  more  fragile.  Soon 
after  Mr.  Quatterly  and  Dr.  Western  had  rolled 
out  of  the  town,  the  landk>rd  of  the  Chequere, 
Mr.  Gimp,  the  hosier,  and  young  John  Black- 
more  himself  were  brought  down  to  the  magis- 
trates' room.  The  first  two  folfy  corroborated 
Williams's  statement,  and  the  third,  on  being 
confronted  with  th^  prisonera,  was  seized  with 
a  violent  fit  of  trambhng,  and  on  Williams  de- 
manding in  a  stem  tone,  **  What  the  devil  he 
meant  by  telling  such  lies  of  him,"  John  Black- 
more  burat  into  teara  like  a  great  baby,  declared 
that  he  had  thought  it  was  the  intention  of  Mr. 
Higginthorp  to  starve  him  to  death,  and  that  he 
had  made  the  deposition  for  the  sake  of  a  roll 
and  a  basin  of  cocoa* 

In  vain  Mr.  Higginthorp  vowed  and  protest- 
ed that  he  had  used  no  inducements.  He  was 
too  well  known  as  a  sharp  practitioner  for  his 
word  to  be  folly  behoved,  and  the  magistrates, 
forgetting  their  promise  to  Mr.  Quatterly,  and 
thinking  the  case  qui^  clear,  ordered  Wriliariks 
and  Brown  immediately  to  be  set  at  liberty,  and 
young  John  Blackmore  to  be  set  in  the  stocks, 
an  implement  which  was  still  in  Use  4t  that 
time 
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«*  Knowlbdob  18  power,"  said  Lord  Bacon ; 
and  many  have  said  so  since ;  but  never  was 
there  propounded  hj  human  tongue  an  axiom 
more  calculated  to  mislead.  Adam  and  Eve 
found  it  80  when  first  the  tempter  tried  the 
same  argument  with  them,  and  they  believed 
him  ;  every  one  of  their  children  have  found  it 
so  since;  and  Bacon  himself,  before  he  had 
done,  discovered  the  fallacy  when  he  saw 
weaker  and  less  instructed  minds  triumph  over 
one  of  ttie  greatest  that  ever  was  possessed  by 
man.  Even  could  the  mortal  creature  rob  the 
Almighty  Creator  of  one  of  his  attributes,  would 
that  imply  that  he  could  rob  him  of  all,  and  that 
power  to  use  it  would  be  commensurate  with 
the  knowledge  obtained  1  Even  in  its  ordinary 
application  to  the  matters  of  this  earth  the 
dictum  breaks  down  under  us,  whichever  way 
we  turn  it.  History,  reason,  experience,  all 
show  us  its  inapplicability ;  and  that,  let  man's 
knowledge  be  what  it  may,  there  is  ever  an 
overruling  principle,  in  action,  which  Umits  its 
operation  within  a  prescribed  range,  and,  as  if 
to  reprove  the  pride  of  science,  snatches  from  it 
the  rod  of  power  at  the  moment  least  expected. 
History — sad  history,  the  saddest  of  all  things 
— shows  us,  alas !  that  none  have  possessed 
less  real  power  over  the  minds  of  their  con- 
temporaries than  those  who  were  most  in  ad- 
vance, in  point  of  knowledge,  of  the  ago  in 
which  they  lived ;  and  the  rack,  and  the  scourge, 
and  the  dungeon  walls,  bear  evidence  how 
little  power  there  is  in  knowledge  against  the 
force  of  circumstances. 

The  knowledge  that  we  possess,  too,  is 
always  so  small  in  amount,  so  deficient  in  one 
part  or  another,  that  but  too  often  it  leads  us 
to  act  in  the  worst  possible  direction.  If  our 
minds  possess  the  faculty  of  separating  the 
important  from  the  unimportant  in  any  question 
that  is  before  us,  of  sifting  the  corn  from  the 
chaff,  the  gold  from  the  sand,  and  taking  out 
the  true  from  amidst  the  false,  how  seldom  is 
it  that  we  obtain  the  whole  that  is  true  !  In 
other  words,  how  seldom  is  it  that  everything 
which  affects  the  question  is  before  us.  It  is 
still  a  broken  chain,  dear  reader,  and  imagina- 
tion supplies  the  missing  links  with  packthread. 
Dr.  Western  told  his  story  truly  and  fully ; 
but  he  could  tell  no  more  than  he  knew,  and 
the  magistrates  naturally  concluded  that,  as  he 
himself  believed,  Jack  Williams  and  Thomas 
Brown  were  safely  lodged  in  custody  in  the 

little  town  of :.     Where  were  they  by  the 

time  that  Dr.  Western  had  finished  his  state- 
ment 1  That  you  shall  hear  by  and  by.  The 
personage,  however,  against  whom  the  strong- 
est motives  for  suspicion  existed  was  evidently 
at  liberty,  and  probably  afar,  and  it  was  pro- 
posed tiint  he  should  be  immediately  pursued. 
Neither  Mr.  Quatterly,  however,  nor  the  worthy 
rector  had  heard  the  directions  given  to  the 
post-boy  who  drove  Alfred  Latimer  and  his 
poor  bride ;    it  was  necessary,  therefore,  to 

despatch  information  to  the  magistrates  of 

of  all  that  had  been  discovered  at  Mallington  ; 
and  it  was  proposed  to  mount  Harry  Soamcs 
on  horseback  and  send  him  off  at  once.  But 
the  constable  was  growing  hungry,  and,  step- 
ping forward,  he  observed  that  Bill  Maltby  was 


already  in  custody ;  that'  he  certainly  knew 
something  of  the  affair,  andas  he  did  not  think 
that  he  was  a  principal,  it  was  very  probable 
he  would  give  valuable  information  if  right^ 
questioned.  A  nice  piece  of  toasted  cheese  in 
a  mousetrap  never  proved  more  tempting  to 
one  of  the  sleek  long- tailed  denizens  of  tb« 
skirting-board  than  did  this  suggestion  to  Mr. 
Middleton.  He  declared  that  they  ought  oot 
to  send  over  incomplete  information  when  tbey 
had  the  means  of  rendering  it  perfect,  lod 
though  Mr.  Quatterly  urged  that  delays  w«s 
dangerous,  and  hinted  that  there  was  never  any 
knowing  what  country  magistrates  might  do, 
having  a  shrewd  suspicion  that  worthy  Mr. 
Muzzlewell  would  mismanage  the  affair,  yet  Mr. 
Middleton  persisted  in  his  desire  to  examiM 
Bill  Maltby,  and  Sir  Simon  Upplcstone,  ever 
bearing  in  mind  that  the  foxhounds  would  meet 
the  next  morning,  determined  to  seize  tho 
precious  moment  to  insure  that  the  foOowiiif 
day  was  not  wasted  on  magisterial  bosineif 
when  so  much  more  important  avocations  wwe 
before  him  in  the  field.  Mr.  Quatterly  rubbed 
his  hands,  chuckled,  and  looked  at  his  friend 
Morton  with  a  sly  glance,  whispering 

"  Bye,  baby  bunting, 
]>addy*ii  gone  a  huuUng." 

But,  notwithstanding  jest  or  remonstnnoe, 
Harry  Soames  was  sent  to  bring  Bill  Miltby 
before  the  magistrates,  who  amused  themselTa 
during  the  twenty  minutes  he  was  gone  by  dii- 
cussing  the  whole,  particulars  of  the  aflTairtoveiy 
little  purpose  ;  while  Dr.  Western,  somoUmei 
jneditative  over  the  fearful  events  that  hid 
occurred,  tracing  in  the  wild  demeanor  which  be 
had  remarked  in  Alfred  Latimer  the  conscioof- 
ncss  of  his  crime,  and  sometimes  conversinf 
with  Morton  in  a  low  voice,  occasionally  smiliof 
faintly  and  sadly  as  any  of  the  absurditi^  I 
which  had  mingled  with  the  horrors  awakened 
in  him  that  sense  of  the  ridiculous  which  had  .j 
originally  been  strong  within  him.  ] 

At  the  end  of  the  time  I  have  mentioMdf 
Maltby  was  brought  into  the  room,  handcuffed.     , 
pale  in  the  face,  and  bearing  craven  in  eteT 
line  and  feature.    Harry  Soames  had  taken  ctf* 
to  frighten  him  well  as  he  came,  eager,  for  hi> 
own  credit's  sake,  to  drive  him  to  coDfeefi0B- 
In  the  tendcrest  and  most  friendly  manner  he 
had  insinuated  everything  that  was  likely |^ 
create  fear.    He  had  talked  of  hanging,  h»d 
expatiated  upcm  gallowses ;  he  had  spoken  ^ 
whole  essay  upon  ropes.  Judges,  juries,  coun^fj* 
the  black  cap,  the  condemned   sermon,  ^^ 
pinioning  for  execution,  were  all   passed  * 
review ;  and,  as  they  walked  along,  he  e**^ 
by  giving  a  full,  true,  and  particular  accoun*' 
the  last  trial  and  execution  he  had  seen,  ^^\!L 
that  one  of  the  three  fellows  whom  he  had  ^-j^J. 
seen  kicking  in  a  noose  for  ncaily  an  ^^^ 
might  have  saved  himself  that  unpleasant  ^^ 
of  dance  if  he  had  been  wise  enough  to  ^     | 
king's  evidence  at  once.     Ho  wanted  to  df^^ 
afterwards,  the  constable  said,  but  it  was  t-^^ 
too  late,  and  they  did  without  him.     The^^ 
dcncc  was  not  very  complete,  indeed,  but  luef^^ 
they  had  got  a  haii^nng  judge  and  a  hang^;;^ 
jury,  who  went  lightly  over  any  little  flaws,  f^ 
condemned  the  fellows  notwithstanding.  ^ 

Thus  prepared,  Maltby  appeared  before  fg-^ 
magistrates  with  his  heart  in  the  soles  of  f^ 
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"^fyBt,  and  Mr.  Middleton  immediately  commenced 
the  ezamiDatioD  in  t)ie  usual  style,  **  Pray,  Mr. 
Maltby,*'  he  said,  **  give  an  account  of  yourself 
firom  half-past  eleren  o'clock  last  night  till  one 
o'clock  this  morning  !'* 

Bin  Maltby  was  silent,  not  from  anything  like 
obstinacy,  but  from  the  very  opposite  condition 
•of  mind--doubt  and  hesitation. 

«  Do  you  choose  to  answer,  or  do  you  not, 
sir  V*  demanded  Mr.  Biiddleton ;  and  Dr.  West- 
em  added,  *'The  law  does  not  require  you, 
prisoner,  to  say  anythiog  that  may  criminate 
yourself.  With  this  information,  it  is  for  you 
to  judge  whether  you  will  speak  or  not.'' 

*«rd  speak  willingly  enough,"  anawered 
Malthy,  **if  I  were  promised  to  be  king's 
e?idence." 

"  That  cannot  be  proqiised  by  us,"  said  Dr. 
Western,  speaking  before  Mr.  Middleton  could 
pot  in  his  word.  "  It  must  depend  upon  the 
crown,  and  I  can  hold  out  no  hope  to  you  of 
auch  being  the  case,  especially  if,  as  your  words 
seem  to  imply,  you  have  been  a  principal  in  the 
horrible  crime  which  last  lyight  disgraced  the 
country.  Doubtless,  there  will  be  sufficient 
evidence  of  all  the  facts  without  yours." 

**  No,  no !"  cried  the  young  man  eagerly ; 
**  Vm  no  principal — I  had  nothing  to  do  with 
4he  robbery — I  was  never  in  the  house,  nor 
near  the  house  ;  and  sooner  than  be  thought  a 
principal,  Til  tell  the  whole  just  as  it  hap- 
pened." 

**  Remember,"  continued  Mr.  Middleton,  some- 
'thing  in  the  style  of  Mr.  Higginthorp,  **  we 
liold  out  no  inducement,  we  make  no  promises." 

"  Well,  it  don't  signify,"  answered  Maltby ; 
^  in  tell  the  whole  truth,  and  perhaps  it  may 
be  taken  into  consideration." 

He  did  not  keep  his  word,  however,  in  respect 
io  telling  the  whole  tmtb,  for  cowardice  is  ever 
apt  to  take  its  basest  course — that  of  lying — 
^hen  opportunity  offers  ;  and  Maltby,  though  he 
related  every  circumstance  that  could  criminate 
Williams,  Brown,  and  Alfred  Latimer,  sup- 
pressed or  distorted  all  that  could  aggravate 
'Ids  own  offence.  To  have  heard  him  one 
ivonld  have  believed  that  he  was  nearly  as  in- 
nocent and  as  simple  as  a  sucking  lamb,  and 
that  he  had  been  made  a  complete  tool  of  by 
Williams  and  the  rest.  But,  unfortunately  for 
liim,  nobody  believed  that  part  of  his  story. 
Mr.  Quatterly  took  no  part  in  the  examination, 
Iwt  smiled  once'  or  twice  at  the  coloring  which 
the  young  man  gave  to  his  own  share  in  the 
transaction,  and  observed  to  Morton,  **  If  he 
•don*t  mend  his  story  it  won*t  stand  cross-ex- 
amination. Hell  trip,  for  a  hundred  guineas,  at 
the  first  five  questions.  Cross-examination  has 
this  advantage  ;  that,  though  I  have  seen  many 
a  very  honest  man  tell  a  dozen  lies  in  a  minute 
Tvithout  knowing  it,  simply  from  puzzle  and 
confusion,  yet  I  never  saw  a  liar  who  was  such 
ti  complete  master  of  his  trade  as  to  stand 
against  it  for  ten  minutes  " 

As  soon  as  *the  investigation  was  over,  Mr. 

Middleton  proposed  to  commit  the  prisoner,  on 

Ihi's  own  showing  as  an  accessory  before  the 

I  fact ;  but,  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Skinner,  he 

'  was  remanded  till  alter  the  coroner's  jury  could 

be  assembled. 

The  magistrates  then  adjourned,  and  Mr.  Mid- 
dleton, well  contented  with  himself  and  with 


the  important  part  he  had  played,  was  quite 
placable  and  courteous  to  every  one  else,  but 
more  especially  to  Mr.  Morton,  who  was  rising 
vigorously  in  his  good  graces,  upon  the  strength 
of  being  the  proprietor  of  the  Mallington  Park 
estate. 

Although  Morton^  mind  was  not  of  a  charac- 
ter to  bear  rancor,  and  although  he  held  Mr. 
Middleton  too  lightly  to  retain  any  lengthened 
indignation  for  his  conduct,  yet  the  contempt 
that  he  felt  for  that  worthy  person  was  an  effec- 
tual bar  to  anything  like  cordiality  on  his  part. 
A  stiff  bow,  a  woi^  or  two  of  commonplace, 
was  all  that  Mr.  Middleton's  civilities  could 
extract  from  him ;  and  it  is  a  truth  which  even 
narrow  and  vulgar-minded  men  feel  more  or 
less,  that  when  a  gentleman  and  a  man  of  sense 
answers  you  with  commonplaces,  he  has  a  very 
low  opinion  of  your  mind  or  your  character. 
Indeed,  you  may  ahnost  always  judge  of  the 
estimation  in  which  you  are  held  by  another 
from  the  conversation  which  he  addresses  to 
you. 

Thus  rebuffed,  Mr.  Middleton  took  his  depar- 
ture, mentally  calling  Morton  a  proud  puppy, 
whereas  before  he  had  called  him  a  low  scamp. 
The  witnesses  were  suffered  to  depart  Mr. 
Skinner  bundled  up  his  papers  and  'withdrew, 
and  Sir  Simon  Upplestone,  advancing  to  Mr. 
Morton,  frankly  apologised  for  having  enter- 
tained the  suspicions  that  had  been  instilled 
into  him,  saying,  with  a  laugh  and  a  glance  at 
Mr.  Quatterly,  ••  We  poor  country  squires,  sir, 
know  no  better,  and  are  strongly  inclin^  to 
suppose  every  Londoner  a  rogue." 

Morton  shook  him  by  the  hand,  for  he  liked 
his  folly  better  than  the  other's.  **  Don't  think 
of  it  any  more.  Sir  Simon,"  he  said  ;  *'  we  shall 
be  neighbors,  and  I  trust  good  neighbors,  too ; 
so,  according  to  the  old  saying,  we  will  let  by. 
gones  be  bygones,  and  look  upon  each  other 
differently  for  the  future." 

"  Sue  out  a  venire  de  notOt  and  try  the  cause 
again,"  said  Mr.  Quatterly ;  and  Sir  Simon,  not 
quite  understanding  what  he  meant,  took  his 
leave  and  his  departure. 

Led  in  possession  of  the  back  drawing-room, 
Mr.  Morton,  Mr.  Quatterly,  and  Dr.  Western 
gave  a  few  minutes'  consideration  to  all  that  had 
occurred,  and  then  proceeded  into  the  next 
room  in  search  of  Louisa,  whom  they  found 
weeping  alone,  and  near  the  window.  The 
worthy  rector,  well  undersUnding  a  part  at  least 
of  her  feelings,  comforted  her  to  the  best  of  his 
ability,  and  Louisa,  though  she  could  not  forget 
the  occasion  of  her  sorrow,  or  recover  alcbgetber 
from  the  shock  and  horror  which  the  events  of 
that  morning  had  produced,  wiped  away  the 
tears  from  her  eyes,  and  besought  her  venerable 
friend  to  go  and  endeavor  to  give  consolation 
and  support  to  Mrs.  Charlton,  saying,  "She 
needs  it  much  more  than  I  do,  my  dear  sir,  and 
me  she,  of  course,  will  not  see.  I  went  to  her 
dressing-room  just  now,  because  I  thought  it 
right,  but,  as  I  expected,  she  refused  to  admit 
me." 

"  She's  very  wrong  in  many  respects,"  re- 
plied Dr.  Western  ;  *•  but,  perhaps,  is  only  the 
more  in  need  of  comfort  and  advice  from  the 
fact  of  being  torn  by  angry  passions,  as  well  as 
assailed  by  misfortune.  I  wiU  go  to  her  for  a 
short  time,  my  dear ;  but  I  must  not  forget 
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Ibere  is  'anothei^  who  requires  consolation  as 
moch,  and  desenres  it  more— I  mean  the  poor 
widow." 

Thus  saying  he  retired,  but  retun|ed  in  a  few 
minute,  saying,  "She  will  not  see  me,  and, 
indeed,  I  think  her  mind  seems  almost  deranged 
bj  these  terrible  eTcnts,  for  she  sent  out  word 
by  her  maid,  tbat  we  were  all  in  a  conspiracy 
against  her,  and  that  the  sooner  we  were  oat 
of  the  house  the  better.  You,  my  dear  young 
friend,"  ho  continued,  turning  to  Morton,  "  can- 
not, of  course,  remain  hero,  and  you  had  better 
come  down  to  my  homely  dwelling  and  remain 
there  till  your  affairs  are  settled." 

But  Morton  shook  his  head.  *'  I  think,  my 
dear  sir,"  he  replied,  "  that  had  better  not  be. 
I  have  watched  Mrs.  Charlton  narrowly  for 
■ome  time,  and  do  not  think  I  do  her  injustice 
when  I  express  a  belief  that  she  will  speedily 
render  a  residence  in  the  same  house  with 
lierself  impossible  to  this  dear  girl.  Though 
this  house  is  Louisa*s  own,  yet  I  know  her  too 
"well  to  say  that  she  will  say  one  wonl  to  cause 
ker  step-mother  to  quit  it.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances it  will  be  as  well  that  she  should 
have  a  place  of  refuge  always  at  hand,  and  I  see 
none  to  which  she  could  possibly  fly  with  pror 
priety  but  to  your  roof,  till  such  time  as  our 
marriage  can  take  place,  and  therefore  it  will 
be  better  for  mo  to  take  up  my '  lodging  as 
before  at  the  inn." 

"  Always  just  and  thoughtful,"  answered  the 
clergyman  ;  **  and  if  J^ouisa  thinks  it  right  to 
come  with  mo  at  once,  I  will  go  home  with  her 
before  I  proceed  to  the  park." 

"  No,"  answered  Louisa  Charlton,  with  her 
bright  eyes  filling.  "I  will  endure  as  much  as 
I  can  first.  It  shall  not  be  my  fault  if  I  do  noi 
remain  to  comfort  and  to  soothe  her." 

••  Good,  dear  girl,"  said  Dr.  Western,  pre.-«sing 
ber  hand  in  his,  "  do  your  duty  always,  my  love. 
It  will  have  its  reward.  I  shall  come  up,  how- 
ever,  in  the  evening  to  see ;  and  I  suppose,  my 
dear  sir,  you  and  I  will  meet  in  the  course  of 
the  afternoon.'* 

"  Undoubtedly,"  answered  Morton. 

Mr.  Quatterly  taking  his  departure  with  the 
"worthy  rector,  the  lovers  were  left  alone  for 
a  few  minutes.  Had  anything  been  needed  to 
draw  the  hearts  of  Louisa  Charlton  and  of  Mor- 
ton closer  together,  it  would  have  been  found 
in  the  conversation  which  followed,  sorrowful 
and  painful  as  it  was  ;  for  though  passion  may 
rise  up  in  the  midst  of  gay  and  happy  scenes, 
lofve  that  is  watered  by  tears  is  generally  the 
■trongest  and  the  finest  plant.  But  they  were 
not  permitted  to  enjoy  for  any  length  of  lime 
even  the  happiness  of  being  alone  together. 

Scarcely  had  the  clergyman  and  the  solicitor 
been  gone  ten  minutes  when  Mrs.  Charltoirs 
maid  entered,  and,  with  a  short  courtesy  to  Mor- 
ton, said,  **  I  have  a  message  from  my  mistress, 
sir,  which  I  must  dehver,  though  it  isn't  a  very 
ideasant  one.  She  says,  that  considering  all 
things,  and  the  state  of  the  house,  she  thinks 
it  very  improper  you  should  be  here,  and  begs 
you  would  not  trouble  yourself  to  stay  any 
longer." 

A  slight  cloud  canae  over  Morton*s  brow ; 
but  he  repressed  every  angry  feeling,  and  re- 
plied, **  Give  my  compliments  to  Mrs.  Charlton. 
■nd  tell  her  that,  iinagining  that  my  society 


woukl  not  be  pleasant  to  her  at  the  present 
moment,  I  was  prepared  to  depart  when  ber 
message  came,  which  I  wish  she  had  spared 
herself  the  pain  of  sending,  and  me  of  receiv- 
ing." 

"Very  well,  sir,"  replied  the  woman,  ia 
almost  a  saucy  tone ;  but  she  still  lingered  in 
the  room,  till  Louisa,  turning  round,  with  a  look 
of  surprise,  said,  **  You  may  go." 

"My  mistress  said,  ma^am,"  replied  tke 
woman — but  Miss  Charlton  stopped  her,  saying, 
**  Understand,  Margaret,  that  in  some  things,  at 
least,  I  am  mistress  of  this  house,  and  1  teU 
you  to  go." 

Her  tone  was  perfectly  culm,  but  firm ;  and 
the  maid  did  not  venture  to  disobey,  but  carried 
back  to  .Mrs.  Charlton  tiic  inforniiition  that  Misa 
Jjouisa  had  turned  her  out  of  the  room,  saying 
she  was  mistress  of  the  house,  and  would  not 
have  her  stay. 

Mrs.  Charlton  started  up  from  off  the  couch 
on  which  she  was  lying,  with  rage  in  every 
feature,  exclaiming.  "Mistress  of  the  house,  is 
she  ]  Well,  that  may  bo,  but  slio  shall  find  that 
I  am  mistress  of  her  and  hor  fute ;"  and  she 
took  two  or  three  .^'irpb  tJiwards  the  door. 
Thought  came  in  the  midst  of  pn^.sion,  however, 
and  she  paused.  She  reoolloi'lrd  what  might 
be  the  consequences  if,  as  blifi  at  first  intended, 
she  instantly  came  to  a  rupiiirc  with  Louisa, 
and  quitted  Mallington  House.  Visions  of  im- 
portunate creditors  cauin  btifort*  her — of  priva- 
tion, discomfort,  and  annoyance,  and.  turning 
back  to  the  sofa  again,  ^he  put  ht'r  handkerchief 
to  her  eyes,  sayin*?,  ••  It  is  not  worth  while  to 
grieve  myself  more  than  I  am  grieved  already." 

•*  I  dare  say  he  will  not  hr  long  before  bt 
goes,  ma'am,"  observcii  thr  maul. 

*'Sce,  and  let  nn-  know  whf-n  he  does,"  re- 
plied .Mrs.  (Charlton  ;  and  m  two  or  three  min- 
utes more  the  woiiian  returned  with  the  wel- 
come tidings  that  Mr.  Morton  wa.^  gone.  The 
worthy  lady  immediately  ro^e  a^Min,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  the  draw in^r- room,  with  the  full  de- 
termination of  tormenting  her  stop-daughter  to 
iho  utmost  of  her  ability,  and  it  was  gi  cat.  She 
resolved,  indeed,  to  put  a  certain  degree  of  re- 
straint upon  herself,  in  order  not  to  raise  the 
spirit  of  resistance  ;  but  to  say  everything  thit 
was  cutting  and  unkind,  to  {Miint  every  insinua- 
tion and  inucndo  in  the  calmest  and  mcekeat 
manner,  to  assume  the  airs  of  the  mjurcd  and 
the  patient,  but  to  lose  no  opportunity  of  stinginf 
where  she  dared  not  bite,  and  to  utter  words 
anil  imply  suspicions  which  she  fancied  woold 
poison  I^uisa's  rest  for  many  a  day  to  come. 
She  was  met,  however,  in  a  different  way  front 
that  which  she  expected.  Judgin>;  from  herselt 
she  had  supposed  she  would  he  able  to  irritata 
the  poor  girl  into  saying  something  that  would 
put  her  in  the  wnmg.  But  with  I«ouisa  pity 
triumphed  over  every  other  feeling,  and  ^tm 
met  everything  with  gentleness  and  calmneao, 
which  for  long  placed  Mrs.  Charlton  at  fault; 
it  was  done  witliout  eflect,  too,  for  it  sprans 
from  the  real  feelings  of  her  heart.  She  cow 
not  be  an^rry  with  one  whom  she  supposed  lo 
be  suffering  so  deeply,  and  at  every  unkind 
word  that  her  step- mother  addnsb^ed  to  her, 
she  did  not  think,  as  some  might  have  done, 
"  WeU,  I  will  bear  it ;  it  •  '.nnot  last  long,"  bat 
rather  said,  *'  No  wonder  she  is  irritable,  with. 


t>urst  of  passioD,  in  >^tiich  she  poured 
^usations,  and  even  insults,  in  a  tone 
oaed  her  fair  hearer  for  her  intellect, 
e  first  time  since  Morton's  departure 
'ept,  and  in  the  midst  of  her  tears,  and 
-8.  Charlton  was  still  giving  vent  to  the 
f  her  rage,  tlic  door  was  thrown  open, 
Western  announced.  Ho  was  close 
ie  servant,  and  had  the  excellent  lady 
ght  before  she  was  aware  of  it.  He 
B  fierce  and  bitter  words  she  uttered, 
;he  angry  hatred  and  defiance  of  her 
d  gestures,  and  he  soon  made  up  his 
to  what  was  to  be  done. 
T  part,  Mrs.  Charlton  speedily  saw  that 

been  caught  in  the  fact,  and  that  it 
it  do  suddenly  to  change  her  voice  and 
;ho  moment  that  Dr.  Western  entered, 
lerefore,  went  on  in  the  same  strain,  but 
re  violently  than  before,  saying,  "Base 
/  girl !  Is  it  net  enough  that  by  a  foul 
?.y  you  have  a  tempted  to  take  away 
(  life,  and  now  you  treat  me  with  con- 
nd  contempt,  almost  giving  me  orders 
our  house,  which,  if  your  fatber^s  di- 
bad  been  followed  by  those  who  drew 
iU,  would  have  been  mine,  not  year's." 
d  nothing  of  tlie  kind,"  replied  Louisa, 
ring  to  wipe  away  her  tears,  "  and  can 
3a  that  no  such  thought  ever  entered 
DQind.  I  only  insisted  upon  a  servant 
the  room  who  thought  fit  to  intrude 

after  I  told  her  to  go,  and  that  was 

0." 

I  dare  say  you  will  make  your  story 
ncbumed  Mrs.  Charlton,  seeing  her 
eyes  to  Dr.  Western.  **  The  heiress 
tj  of  partisans,  no  doubt ;  but  I  must 
I  wonder  that  I  am  subjected  to  iotru*- 


said,  "  I  can  be  depriving  yoa  of  nothing  thtt 
you  can  wish  to  retain,  when  I  take  one  whom 
you  have  pronounced  the  only  bane  of  your 
peace,  and  the  serpent  in  ^ur  path ;"  but  the 
next  instant  his  heart  smote  him  for  what  he 
had  said,  and,  though  he  was  resolved  to 
execute  bis  purpose,  and  firmly  repeated  his 
request  to  Louisa* to  get  ready  to  accompany 
him,  he  added  to  Mrs.  Charlton,  as  soon  as  she 
was  gone,  **  I  think,  my  dear  madam,  that  Miss 
Charlton *s  absence  for  a  few  days,  till  you  have 
recovered  your  usual  command  of  yourself,  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  the  preservation  of 
those  feelings  between  you  which  I  hope  may 
soon  be  restored,  and  never  again  interrupt- 
ed.*' 

**  Oh,  very  well,  sir— very  well !"  exclaimed 
Mrs.  Charlton,  rising.  "  I  see  it  all — ^I  under- 
stand it  all !  The  scheme  is  plain  enough,  but 
it  shall  not  succeed ;  for,  thank  God !  I  have 
powgr  to  stop  it — and  power  which  I  will  use, 
too.  So  don't  let  her  triumph  too  soon,  pray  ;'* 
and  thus  saying,  she  turned  and  left  the  room 
without  waiting  for  a  reply. 

When  Louisa,  on  her  return,  foand'Dr.  Wett- 
ern  alone,  she  looked  anxiously  round  the 
room,  inquiring,  **  Will  she  not  see  me  before 
I  go!" 

"  My  dear,  it  is  better  not,"  replied  the  reeCor ; 
*san  ill-regulated  mind,  in  a  high  state  of  irrita- 
tion, is  apt  to  say  things  that  are  not  easily 
forgotten.  She  will  think  better  of  all  this  by 
and  by!'*  and,  taking  her  hand,  he  led  her  to 
the  carriage. 


.     CHAPTER  LXXVII. 
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-articles,  wbieh  lOBiewhat  alarmed  the  reepecU- 
ble  traveler;  for  tbereio  grave  and  serioos 
remonstrancet  were  addressed  to  him  in  regard 
to  the  small  results  which  for  the  last  two 
months  had  accrued  from  his  exertions,  and 
the  little  return  derived  from  the  expenses  of 
his  tour.  A  hint  was  also  conveyed  to  him  that 
his  services  would  be  dispensed  with  unless  a 
diflferent  position  of  affairs  was  presented  by 
the  accounts  of  the  next  month ;  and  as  his 
heart  was  wrapped  up  in  the  Fragrant  Balm, 
and  he  felt  that  bis  honor  and  reputation  were 
concerned  in  its  success,  Mr.  Gibbs  had  just 
determined  to  walk  over  to  Sturton,  where  he 
•had  some  time  before  commenced  a  negotiation 
with  a  perfumer,  and  endeavor  to  do,  what  is,  I 
believe,  technically  called, "  make  a  deal,"  when 
he  was  called  as  a  witness  before  the  magis- 
trates. The  length  of  time  that  he  was  kept 
at  Mailington  House  threw  him  into  despair; 
and  as  soon  as  he  was  free  to  act  as  he  pleased, 
he  set  off  down  the  hill  like  a  shot,  entered  the 
inn,  provided  himself  with  a  certain  number  of 
bottles  and  his  note-book,  and  informed  worthy 
Mrs.  Pluckrose  that  he  was  going  over  to  the 
neighboring  town,  and  might  stay  all  night. 

"  Dear  me !"  cried  Mrs.  Pluckrose,  "  that  is 
unlucky,  I  do  declare,  Mr.  Gibbs ;  for  since  you 
went  out  old  Stapleton,  the  rich  old  wig-maker 
at  Barbourne,  has  been  here,  and  I  talked  to 
him  of  your  stuff  (*  Stuff!'  said  Mr.  Gibbs), 
ahd  showed  him  what  it  had  done  fur  my  hair ; 
and  he  said  he  had  a  great  mind  to  take  a  score, 
if  he  could  get  a  good  per-centage,  and  he*s  to 
be  back  about  it  to-night." 

Mr.  Gibbs  instantly  promised  in  the  most 
solemn  manner  to  be  back  to  meet  old  Staple- 
ton,  and  off  he  set  for  Sturton  at  a  swinging 
pace. 

It  was  a  good  long  distance,  as  the  reader 
well  knows ;  and  although  Mr.  Gibbs  walked  as 
fast  as  he  could  go,  and  he  was  a  light  and 
active  man,  who  usually  went  at  the  rate  of  a 
postman,  it  took  him  a  few  minutes  more  than 
two  hours  to  reach  the  market-place  at  Sturton. 
When  he  did  reach  it,  however,  which  was  about 
five  o*clock  in  the  afternoon,  he  found  every 
reason  to  be  satisfied  with  his  expedition.  The 
bottle  of  the  Fragrant  Balm  which  he  had  left 
^as  approved  of;  it  had  adorned  the  head  of 
the  mayor's  wife  ;  it  had  beautified  the  locks  of 
the  aldermen's  children !  After  a  little  haggling 
about  price,  fifty  bottles  were  disposed  of  to  the 
•chief  perfumer  in  the  place,  and  Mr.  Gibbs,  say- 
ing to  himself  *<  This  will  bring  me  up  with  a 
^ipe,'*  retired  to  a  snug  little  public-house  to 
get  himself  some  bread  and  cheese  and  ale, 
before  ho  set  out  on  his  return  to  Mailington. 
The  traffic,  the  bread  and  cheese,  and  ale,  took 
faim  altogether  about  one  hour  and  five-and- 
twcnty  minutes,  so  that  it  was  about  half-past 
•ix  o'clock  when  the  worthy  traveler  set  out 
upon  his  rf:turn  towards  Mailington. 

I  trust  that  I  have  combined  precision  with 
brevity  in  this  account  of  Mr.  Gibhs's  proceed- 
ings, for  it  is  necessary  that  the  reader  should 
know  the  particulars,  but  not  necessary  that  he 
should  pause  upon  them.  Now,  to  any  one 
who  considers  how  far  the  year  was  advanced 
it  will  be  apparent  that  Mr.  Gibbs  could  not  get 
half  way  back  to  Mailington  before  night  began 
4o  fall,  and  ths  same  fact  was  apparent  to  Mr. 


Gibbs  also  before  he  set  out ;  but  what 
Mr.  Gibbs  1     He  had  made  a  successful 
lation ;  he  had  wiped  away  a  reproach  opoi 
commercial  abilities;  his  heart  was  ligltf, 
evening  was  fair,  and  he  had  bread  and 
and  ale  on  board !     If  he  thouglit  at  all  of 
ing  been  knocked  down  in  W'cnlock  Wool/ 
remembered  at  the  same  time  that,  bj ' 
Western's  showing,  the  knocker-down 
away  from  the  knorkee,  in  custody  oni 
twenty  miles  off,  and,  therefore,  away  he 
with  a  gay  step — 

"  Harmless  himself,  expecting  hann  ftoa.  noM. 

During  the  first  two  miles  he  met  wtt.'^ 
good  number  of  people,  all  cheerful,  bulli^ 
busy,  like  himself.     It  seemed  as  if  the  radh"^ 
of  Mr.  Gibbs's  countenance  spread  sunt 
around  him.     Bi*it  during  the  next  two  mikiil 
population  became  thinner,  a  laborer  or  fwovl 
met   trudging   slowly  homeward,  one  farnj 
passed  on  horseback,  and  that  was  all; 
next  mile  of  the  road  proved  almost  a  soT^ 
The  country  became  wilder,  the  sky  grew 
what  gray,  and  Wcnlock  Wood  was  natH 
hand.    Whether  it  was  that  the  ale  begall 
lose  its  effect,  or  that  the  spirits  of  Mr.  OM 
had  exhausted  themselves  by  their  own  activ|| 
or  whether  it  was  that  Mr.  Gibbs  was  tirei,g 
that  the  solemn  aspect  of  the  sky  and  thevvl 
scene  before  his  eyes  oppressed  his  breait,  CW 
tain  it  is  that  Mr.  Gibbs's  heart  began  to Jdl 
little,  a  very  little,  at  the  sight  of  W«W 
WcKjd. 

We  have  before  said  that  Mr.  Gibbs  «■  I 
brave  man ;  he  by  no  means  wanted  cooilil| 
though  subject,  like  many  other  men's  cooitf^ 
to  a  few  little  irregularities  ;  but  as  soon  aiii 
found  a  sort  of  sinking  about  the  prccoiiB 
region,  he  called  all  his  resolution  to  bis  A 
and  began  to  mount  the  hill  before  him  wiAf 
wide  step  and  a  somewhat  more  rapid  ft$ 
than  was  necessary.  By  the  time  thtt  Ij 
reached  the  top,  where  the  hill  formed  a  sort* 
angle,  commanding  a  view  on  two  sides  fW 
the  country  below,  Mr.  Gibbs  found  biowdl 
what  in  jockey  language  is  called  ''bkvwit' 
anglic^,  out  of  breath,  and  pausing  on  the  top  M 
recover,  he  looked  out  over  the  low  grnoad  tf 
either  hand  and  the  two  slopes  at  the  biD.  ft 
could  see  the  road  by  which  he  himself  fci^ 
ascended,  another  small  path  on  the  left,  ri 
about  a  third  of  a  mile's  distance,  and  anoCM 
road  to  the  right,  somewhat  farther,  all  moi^ 
ing  with  a  winding  course,  like  three  great  M^ 
ponts,  into  Wenlock  Wood  ;  and  the  gray  t0^ 
light  of  the  evening,  without  any  of  the  daillil| 
mistiness  of  the  day,  showed  him,  perhaps,  w 
several  courses  more  distinctly  than  if  the  itf 
Iiad  \>e.cn  above  the  horizon.  He  knew,  fh< 
his  former  perquisitions  in  the  wood,  in  ojj 
pany  with  Mr.  Harry  Soames,  constable  of  IW" 
lington,  that  the  path  to  the  left  wound  up^ 
the  very  spot  where  he  had  been  k;iockeddo*i; 
and  in  the  state  of  his  feelings  at  that  moaA 
it  was  by  no  means  satisfactory  to  himtoljj 
ceive  t\vo|)orsons  issue  forth  from  amonp^** 
bushes  about  half  way  down,  and  beginnnl  ^ 
climb  the  hill.  Mr.  Gibbs,  at  one  glance,  ti^* 
that  the  foremost  of  these  men  was  t  A"* 
stout  personage,  whom  either  fancy  or  * 
clearness  of  his  visual  organs  made  bimlhiB 
very  hke  the  celebrated  Jack  Williams;  «hl 
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4h0  one  tb«t  followed  was  a  taller  and  bearier 
^rsonage,  who  might  werj  well  be  Mr.  Thomas 

All  this  was  seen  in  a  moment,  as  I  have  said, 
lor  as  soon  as  he  had  seen  it,  Mr.  Gibbs  dacked 
down  to  proTont  his  own  person  from  attract- 
ing obserfation,  and  hnrried  along  with  the 
4Umost  rapidity,  calculating  that  he  should  get 
past  the  place  where  the  two  paths  met  before 
the  others  could  reach  it. 

There  is  an  old  prorerb  to  the  effect  that  the 
more  haste  is  the  worst  speed,  and  so  Mr.  Gibbs 
ibond  it  on  the  present  occasion.    He  made 
some  way,  indeed^  without  any  sinister  acci- 
dent ;  bat  when  he  had  gone  about  half  a  mile, 
and  was  in  the  midst  of  the  thickest  part  of  the 
wood,  grim  night  had  begun  to  be  unpleasantly 
trooblesome.     Certain   importunate  brambles 
which  we  hsTe  spoken  of  before,  began  to  tug 
at  his  shins  as  he  passed,  and  solicit  him  ur- 
gently rather  to  remain  where  he  was;  the 
stomp  of  a  tree  objected  strongly  to  his  passing ; 
and  at  the  sanje  time  Mr.  Gibbs  was  rery  well 
aware  that  the  path  on  which  he  had  seen  the 
other  two  men,  came  along  at  an  acute  angle 
with  the  one  he  was  himself  pursuing,  so  that 
if  they  had  gone  on  at  anything  like  a  moderate 
rate  of  progression,  they  would  not  be  further 
from  him  than  a  hundred  yards  or  so.    He  fan- 
ded  he  heard  Toices  toe,  and  that  put  him  in 
a  portentous  fright.   The  epithet  may  seem  not 
weli  chosen,  bat  still  it  is  selected  with  care. 
The  evil  which  his  fright  portended,  was  a 
tremeodoas  fall  over  the  gnarled  root  of  an  old 
-oak,  just  about  fiTS  yards  from  the  spot  where 
he  bad  before  fallen  from  an  application  of  a 
crab  stick  to  the  other  extreme  of  his  person. 

Mr.  Gibbs  broke  his  shin.  The  consequence 
was  that  immediately  upon  rising,  he  hopped 
for  a  minnte  and  a  half  on  one  foot  in  the  tem- 
porary insanity  of  acute  pain.  He  was  brought 
to  his  senses  the  nlbment  after,  however,  by 
distinctly  hearing  a  Toice,  and  an  excessively 
onpleasant  voice  it  was  to  his  ears,  for  he  had 
beard  it  more  than  once  before. 

What  could  he  do  ?  What  was  to  become  of 
him  1  He  was  lame,  lonely,  benighted,  and  with- 
in thirty  yards  upon  the  best  possible  computa- 
tion of  a  couple  of  murderers  flying  from  justice. 

Mr.  Gibbs  had  been  famous  for  bird's  nesting 
in  his  youth.    He  had  practised  some  of  the 
inferior  means  and  appliances  of  the  same  art 
in  Mallington  Park,  amongst  the  beech  trees. 
A  beech  tree  is  more  difficult  to  climb  than  an 
oak,  the  one  which  had  overthrown  him  was 
dose  at  hand,  and  Mr.  Gibbs  resolved  to  make 
a  friend  of  an  enemy,  and  get  into  the  tree. 
There  was  neither  sin  nor  shame  in  it ;  King 
Charles  had  done  the  same  before  him ;  he  was 
less  likely  to  be  followed,  and  more  ablie  to  de- 
fend hiratself  there  than  on  the  open  path ;  and 
consequently  up  he  went,  finding  the  various 
knobs  and  protuberances  of  the  old  oak*s  rugged 
rind  almost  as  good  as  a  flight  of  stairs,  and  a 
great  ^eal  better  than  a  ladder.    And  now 
having  placed  him  in  a  very  interesting  situa- 
tion, we  shall  leave  the  reader  to  contemplate 
him  as  he  sit^  about  twelve  feet  from  the 
ground,  where  the  principal  stem  of  the  oak 
divided  into  great  branches.    A  man  may  have 
amore  uocomfoiiable  seat  than  on  an  oak  tree, 
tf  there  be  not  a  pack  of  wolves  at  the  foot. 
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Wb  left  Mr.  Gibbs  in  an  oak  tree,  and  in  no 
very  pleasant  state  of  mind.  We  have  much 
compassion  for  him;  we  havd  a  yearning  to 
return  to  him,  one  of  our  early  love — to  get  him 
out  of  his  oak  tree  if  possible — to  lend  him  a 
friendly  hand,  and  aid  him  to  descend  lightly  to 
the  ground.  The  reader,  too,  would  fain  watch 
him  as  he  sits,  and  learn  what  became  of  him — 
would  contemplate  him  in  the  crisis  of  his  fate, 
and  prepare  to  shed  tears  over  his  tragic  ead, 
in  the  band  of  those  wolves  in  sheeps*-clothing 
(an  exquisite  figure  of  speech,  which  may  weU 
be  applied  to  any  bad  man  who  wears  a  woolen 
jacket),  or  to  smile  with  a  rejoicing  heart  if  he 
contrives  to  escape  them.  The  critic,  too — the 
lenient,  mild,  benignant  critic — lies  in  wait  be- 
side US,  ready,  in  the  true  style  of  our  witty 
friend  Poole's  '*  slashing  article,"  to  condemn 
any  course  that  we  may  pursue,  and  declare 
|hat  there  is  a  great  deal  too  much,  or  a  great 
deal  too  little  of  Mr.  Gibbs  in  the  book— just  as 
we  speak  of  him  or  let  him  alone.  But  after 
due  deliberation,  and  a  considerable  waste  of 
thought,  we  have  determined,  not  without  some 
hesitation,  and  a  good  deal  of  alarm,  from  mani- 
fold motives,  and  for  various  reasons  thereunto 
us  moving,  which  we  will  not  detain  the  reader 
any  longer  to  explain— to  leave  Mr.  Gibbs  in  the 
oak  tree ! 

There  he  is,  reader !  Let  him  make  the  best 
of  it.  It  is  his  own  fault :  he  had  no  business 
to  get  into  the  oak  tree  if  he  was  in  such  a  har- 
ry to  get  out  of  it.  What  business  have  men  to 
complain  of  a  union  workhouse  1  If  it  is  so 
terrible  a  place,  why  do  they  go  in  t  It  is  true 
they  may  starve  if  they  stay  out,  and  many  pre- 
fer it;  but,  nevertheless,  merciful  legislators 
give  them  a  choice  —  starvation  or  imprison- 
ment! What  unreasonable  men  to  grumble! 
Thus,  Mr.  Gibbs  fancied  that  he  would  have  his 
throat  cut  if  be  stayed  down  below,-  and  there- 
fore got  up  into  the  tree.  Yet  it  was  his  own 
fault  if  he  felt  uncomfortable  there,  for  he  might 
have  remained  where  be  was  at  first,  and  all 
the  miseries  of  life  wonid  soon  have  been  over. 
So  he  had  nobody  to  thank  for  it  but  hiBiself. 
The  two  cases  are*  exactly  parallel. 

Neither  will  we  follow  Louisa  Charlton  to  the 
rectory  at  present,  nor  pursue  Alfred  Latimer  oa 
his  ill-omened  bridal  journey ;  nor  sit  with  the 
Misses  Martin  to  their  dish  of  scandal ;  nor  fol- 
low Mr.  Henry  Soames  upon  his  pursuit  of  the 
criminals  ;  but,  by  the  reader's  leave,  that 
everything  may  be  in  order,  we  will  walk  along 
with  Mr.  Quatterly  and  Mr.  Morton  to  the  re- 
spectable inn  called  the  Bagpipes,  where  they 
were  received  with  every  sort  of  joy  and  satis- 
faction by  the  blooming  Mrs.  Pluckrose. 

It  may  be  well  supposed  that  the  little  town 
of  Mallington  bad  been  in  a  state  of  excitement 
and  consternation  during  the  whole  morning, 
and  where  they  have  neither  a  billiard-room,  a 
reading-room,  a  club,  or  a  coflfee-house  in  a 
place,  where  can  people  go  to  compare  notes, 
receive  information,  and  manufacture  rumors, 
so  well  as  to  the  principal  inn  or  public-hoose  ia 
the  neighborhood  1  The  bar,  the  commercial 
room,  and  the  passage  were  filled  with  the  in- 
habitants of  Mallington  and  its  vicinity,  and 
round  the  door  were  collected  a  considerahla^ 
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number  of  perwms  who  bad  in  objection  to 
spending  their  money  upon  ale,  wine,  or  bran- 
ch-and- water. 

Throagh  the  roidat  of  all  these  Mr.  Morton 
paswsd  with  bis  friend,  Mr.  Qnatterly,  and  they 
all  turned  round  at  him  to  stare  at  him  as  they 
went,  for  they  were  all  aware  by  this  time  that 
he  had  been  accused  of  robbery  and  murder,  and 
whatever  it  was  that  they  expected  to  see,  they 
were  certainly  considerably  surprised  by  his 
calm,  placid,  and  self-possessed  demeanor,  as 
he  waUced  on,  unconacious  of  the  attention  he 
was  attracting.  ' 

*'  Well,  madam,"  said  Mr.  Quatterly,  tapping 
the  landlady  familiarly  on  the  shoulder;  **  Well, 
Mrs.  Fluckrose" — and  immediately  alletiating, 
as  was  sometimes  customary  with  him,  into  an 
abominable  pun,  he  added,  '\ though,  indeed,  my 
dear  lady,  I  think  your  name  ought  to  be  put  into 
the  plural,  for  you  must  have  plucked  two  roses 
to  blush  so  brightly  on  either  cheek.  But  to  re- 
turn. Has  anybody  been  here  this  morning  in- 
quiring for  me.  If  so,  I  hope  you  have  kept 
him." 

♦*  Oh,  yes,  sir,"  relied  Mrs.  Pluckrose,  drop- 
ping a  courtesy,  "there  are  two  gentlemen 
waiting  for  you.  I  took  the  liberty  of  putting 
them  into  Mr.  Morton's  sitting-room,  because 
the  house  is  so  full." 

**  Not  so  full  as  to  prevent  my  having  a  bed 
in  it,  Mrs.  Pluckrose  1"  said  the  worthy  solici- 
tor; but  the  landlady  reassured  him  on  that 
point,  and  Mr.  Morton  and  his  friend  walked  up 
stairs,  where  they  found  waiting  a  middle-aged 
gentleman,  who  looked  very  much  like  a  solici 
tor,  and  a  younger  man,  bearing  a  strong  re- 
semblance to  a  clerk.  There  was  a  great  blue 
bag  upon  the  table  before  them,  and  the  solicitor 
looked  out  of  the  window,  while  the  derk  sat 
with  his  hands  on  his  knees. 

••  Ah,  Mr.  Writham,"  said  Mr.  Quatterly,  roll- 
ing into  the  room  as  fast  as  his  small  legs  would 
carry  him.  •*  I  hope  I  have  not  kept  you  wait- 
ing, for  we  had  a  little  magisterial  business  to 
go  through  here.  Indeed,  I  did  not  expect  to 
see  you  yourself    A  clerk  would  have  done." 

"Oh,  nothing  like  one's  own  presence,  my 
dear  sir,"  answered  Mr.  Writham,  who  had  a 
peculiarly  clear,  sharp,  ferret-like  expression  of 
countenance,  with  a  long  sharp  nose,  the  very 
look  of  which  would  have  made  a  flaw  in  a  piece 
of  parchment  "I  came  down  to  say  that  the 
whole  matter  may  be  considered  as  definitely 
settled  and  agreed  upon  the  basis  laid  down  be 
tween  us  at  our  last  conference — always  provi- 
ded, nevertheless—" 

"Anything  hereinbefore  conUined  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding,"  said  Mr.  Quatterly, 
laughing.  "  I  thought  there  was  an  exception- 
able clause,  friend  Writham.  Well,  what  is  it 
—what  is  it !  Out  with  it,  man.  We'll  soon 
deal  with  it." 

"  It  is  simply  this,  my  dear  sir,"  answered 
Mr.  Writham,  "  and^'you  will  own  that  it's  quite 
reasonable,  namely,  that  your  client— I  presume 
that  I  have  the  honor  of  being  in  his  presence 
— do  produce  lawful  dnd  suflScient  proof  of  the 
marriage  of  Henry  Morton  Wilmot  and  Maria 
dei  Pazzi,  and  also  of  the  death  without  issue 
of  Charles  Francis  Wilmot." 

"  Oh,  the  latter  is  easily  proved,"  replied  Mr. 
Quatterly,  "and,  besides  with  that  you  have 


nothing  to  do,  for  if  he  did  leave  legitimate  iumr. 
it  would  bar  your  client  as  well  as  mine,  aiilft 
besides,  I  never  heard  of  a  boy  seven  years  M 
having  a  son  and  heir.  The  law  does  not  con- 
template such  a  ease,  Mr.  Writham,  and  we  e$m 
prove  his  birth  and  his  death,  with  an  intervai 
of  seven  years  between  them.  As  to  the  otter 
matter,  it  is  quite  right  that  you  should  hav» 
the  proof  you  require,  and  you  shall  have  it. 
There  may  be  a  little  delay,  from  an  awkwanl 
event  which  has  removed  the  certificate  to 
some  distance." 

Mr.  Writham  pricked  up  his  ears,  for  there 
seemed  to  him  a  chance  of  pleading  stiD,  and 
he  observed  in  a  solemn  tone,  "  Of  course,  Mr. 
Quatterly,  proof  is  necessary.  Full,  legal  in- 
dubitable proof"  fl 

"And  proof  you  shall  have,  mydear  Writbam," 
answered;  Mr.  Quatterly —  "  foil,  legal,  indu- 
bitable proof,  as  you  say,  for 'where  we  got  the 
one  certificate  we  can  easily  get  another,  evek 
if  the  first  should  be  lost.  But  by  your  gobd 
leave,  my  friend,  we  will  draw  up  a  little  math 
orandum  of  the  grounds  on  which  we  stand, 
stating  the  proofii  and  particulars  that  yon  re- 
quire, and  guarding  against  any  future  demands.^ 
Mr.  Wriiham  seemed  to  pause  and  hesitate; 
but  Mr.  Quatterly  went  on  iii  a  decided  tone, 
saying,  "  It  is  absolutely  necessary,  Writham. 
It  must  be  done,  my  friend.  Either  sign  and 
get  your  costs,  or  don't  sign  and  go  withont 
them.  I'm  a  solicitor,  too,  you  know,  Writham, 
and  one  time  I  had  a  window  broken  in  my 
house— a  glazier  was  sent  for,  who  put  in  the 
pane.  Just  when  he  had  done  I  unfortunati^f 
walked  into  the  room,  and  saw  him  neatly  star- 
ring the  next  pane  with  his  diamond,  then 
placing  his  finger  dexterously  against  it  till  it 
gave  a  crack.  I  thought  to  myself,  *  What  an 
image  of  a  solicitor !'  We  are  all  food  bf  taA- 
ing  little  holes,  that  we  may  mend  them^  after- 
wards. It's  the  very  naibre  and  essence'of  oar 
profession,  Writham,"  and  he  took  his  feOow 
practitioner  by  the  arm  and  gave  him  a  frieady 
shake. 

Mr.  Writham  did  not  'attempt  to  rvairt  h» 
eloquence.  The  paper  waa  drawn  up  by  Mr. 
Quatterly's  own  hands ;  Mr. Writham  %ugfpeM 
some  alterations;  they  were  canvasMd,  dis- 
cussed, investigated  in  their  tendenciea,  asi 
some  were  rejected,  whilst  others  were  adn^ 
ted ;  after  which  the  paper  was  signed.  Mr. 
Morton  took  no  part  in  the  afiair ;  but  amusi 
himself  quietly  by  writing  a  letter,  which  ooea- 
pied  the  greater  portion  of  the  time.  When 
the  whole  business  was  oondnded,  Mr.  QmC- 
terly  began  to  feel  the  inconvenience  ofbii 
brother  ^icitor  having  been  shown  into  tUt 
room.  He  was  naturally  of  a  hospiuble  ail 
jovial  disposiliofi,  and  he  would  have  liked  veCr 
well  to  have  asked  Mr.  Writham  to  dine  win 
him  at  Malliogton ;  but  then  he  wanted  a  Bttle 
private  conversation  with  Morton,  and  wii 
well  aware  that  Morton  might  desire  a  titds 
private  conversation  with  somebody  ds^  Vr. 
Writham,  however,  relieved  him  from  hisdiiB- 
cuhy  by  declaring  that  he  must  be  oflT  to  Loo- 
don  as  fast  as  possible,  as  he  had  at  least  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  pieces  of  business  to  transact  oa 
the  following  day.  As  no  coach  passed  to- 
wafds  town  aAer  that'  hour,  his  only  resooros 
lay  in  post-chalaea ;  and  accordingly,  ta  soon 
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-93  one  could  be  procured,  away  he  went,  taking 
his  clerk  and  his  Uae  bag  along  with  him. 

As  soon'as  he  was  gone,  Mr.  Quatterly  enter- 
ed upon  business  with  his  friend.  "  This  cer- 
tificate must  be  procured  somehow,  my  dear 
sir,''  he  said.  *'  It  may  be  difficult  and  unpleas- 
ant to  wait  for  jourr  ^'*  to  and  from  Italy ;  and 
yet  how  are  we  t6  get  <t  without  sending,  I  do 
not  perceive.  Yoa  look  mighty  cool  and  indif- 
ferent ;  but  I  can  tell  you  it  is  a  serious  matter ; 
for  the  want  of  this  document;  if  the  exhibition 
thereof  be  long  delayed,  may  encourage  these 
people  to  plead  ;  and  then  Lord  have  mercy  on 
ynmr  purse ! — for  it  will  be  a  fight  with  them 
for  life  or  death— or  for  costs  or  no  costs,  which 
comes  to  the  same  thing." 

**  I  am  not  at  all  indifferent,  my  good  friend, 
I  assure  you,"  answered  Morton ;  **  but  never- 
tbelesB,  I  feel  very  sure  that  we  shall  obtain  the 
paper  speedily.  I  know  it  to  be  in  the  hands  of 
the  fellow  Williams,  with  all  the  other  papers 
that  were  in  my  pocket-book.  Most  likely  he 
has  not  had  time  to  destroy  them  before  he  was 
apprehended,  as  you  have  stated,  for  the  only 
thing  be  could  gain,  would  be  by  keeping  them ; 
and,  therefore,  doubtless,  they  will  be  found 
amongst  the  rest  of  the  things  which  he  may 
have  thought  fit  to  leave  bebimi.  I  suppose  we 
shall  soon  have  over  some  intelligence  from  Mr. 
Soames,  the  constable,  and  you  can  send  over 
directions  to  stop  all  that  belongs  to  me.*' 

*'Tbat  shall  be  done— that  shall  be  done !" 
answered  Mr.  Quatterly :  *«  but  still  I  can't  help 
regretting  that  the  paper  is  not  forthcoming  at 
once.  I  ,see  risk  and  inconvenience,  and  a 
great  deal  of  law ;  and  no  one  who  knows  as 
mach  of  the  fresh  eggs  of  Mrs.  Themis  can 
doubt  that  the  sooner  they  are  hatched  the  bet- 
ter ;  for  if  they  are  left  alone  for  a  single  night, 
a  thoosand  to  one  they  are  found  addled  the 
next  morning." 

**  That  is  not  a  very  consolatory  view  of  the 
ease,"  answered  Morton ;  **  but  still  I  do  not  see, 
my  excellent  friend,  how  I  can  help  myself. 
There  is  an  old  saying,  which  you  of  all  men 
most  be  well  acquainted  with,  that  *  what  is 
done  cannot  be  undone.' " 

**  Oh  yes,  I  love  old  sayings,"  answered  the 
worthy  solicitor,  '*  some  for  being  wonderfully 
good  and  true,  and  some  for  being  wonderfhlly 
bad  and  false ;  though,  probably,  they  were  all 
tnie  when  they  were  first  said,  otherwise  So- 
lomon must  have  been  a  fool,  and  many  a  wiser 
man  than  he  was  much  in  the  same  case.  Now, 
for  instance,  men  say  that  honesty  is  the  best 
policy ;  and  it  would  be  true  of  all  times,  if  they 
had  added  the  words  *  here  or  hereafter ;'  but 
as  the  proverb  stands,  upon  my  life,  I  believe 
there  is  nothing  more  false.  -An  honest  man 
always  makes  much  less  noise  in  the  world  than 
a  rogue ;  and  ks  the  only  way  to  get  on  in  life 
is  to  make  a  noise  in  the  world,  the  rogue  has 
the  better  chance.  Look  at  poets,  philosophers, 
statesmen,  soldiers—you  will  always  find  that 
those  who  have  done  the  most  good  have  been 
the  least  rewarded.  Write  lascivious  verses 
and  immoral  odes,  and  your  contemporaries 
crown  you  with  immortality — ^the  public  pur- 
chase, and  the  minister  honors.  Inculcate 
virtae,  try  to  amend  and  correct,  Ind  starve  in 
a  garret,  or  die  in  a  madhouse.  Set  up  for 
in&el,  and  you're  raised  above  Locke  and  New- 


ton. Be  a  true  Christian  philosopher,  and  you 
are  passed  by  as  a  twaddling  canter.  So  with 
statesmen,  so  with  soldiers,  so  even  with  law- 
yers. A  rogue  has  a  thousand  paths  he  n^ay 
follow  to  distinction,  an  honest  man  but  one. 
Rogues  for  ever,  friend  Morton !  But  I'm  get- 
ting misanthropical  and  you  fidgety ;  so  tell  me 
what  you  are  going  to  do,  noble  sir,  and  I'll  be 
no  clog  upon  you." 

••  First,  my  deer  sir,"  replied  Morton,  with  a 
smile,  given  in  passing  to  his  friend's  some- 
what bitter,  but  not  very  unjust  view  of  human 
life.  **  First,  I  am  going  over  to  Mallington 
Hall,  in  order  to  see  soothing  of  the  scene  of 
such  sad  events,  and  to  visit  the  poor  widow  of 
the  murdered  man ;  then  I  am  going  to  return 
here,  by  your  leave,  to  dine  with  you  upon  such 
fare  as  Mm.  Pluokrose  can  furnish ;  and  then 
I  shall  go  and  drink  tea  with  good  Dr.  West- 
ern and  his  sister." 

**  Where  you  expect  to  meet  somebody  else,*'' 
said  Mr.  Quatterly.  "Well,  then,  my  yoonc 
friend,  my  afternoon  is  laid  out  also.  First,  I 
will  walk  over  with  you  to  Mallington  Hall,  if 
you  have  no  objection ;  then  I  will  return  here 
with  you  and  dine ;  then  I  will  amuse  myself  by 
writing  a  few  letters,  and  making  a  few  notes, 
till  it  is  time  to  go  to  what  the  young  people  call 
Bedfordshire.  Thus  will  you  and  I  both  consult 
our  convenience :  I  shall  not  be  in  your  way. 
and  you  will  not  be  in  mine.  But  pray  ordei 
the  dinner  before  you  go,  or  .else  we  shall  have 
to  wait  for  a  fuU  hour  after  we  come  back. 
Now,  there  is  nothing  so  unpleasant  on  eariL 
as  waiting  for  an  inn  dinner." 

Morton  praised  the  punctuality  of  Mrs.  Pluck 
rose,  the  greatest  virtue  of  an  innkeeper,  but 
took  bis  friend's  advice,  and  after  the  dinner 
was  ordered,  they  both  set  out  upon  their  expe- 
dition, although  the  day  had  become  cloudy  as 
the  sun  crossed  the  sky.  Mr.  Quatterly  admired 
the  whole  scene  very  much.  With  the  park  he 
was  peculiarly  pleased,  and  noticed  all  those 
little  beauties  wMch  well  directed  art  had  added 
to  nature,  in  a  manner  that  would  have  de- 
lighted poor  Edmonds,  could  he  have  heard  his 
words. 

"  All  that  you  so  much  praise,  my  dear  sir," 
said  Morton,  '*  is  owing  to  the  exertions  of  one 
man,  poor  Edmonds,  who  lies  murdered  up  at  the 
house  there.  He  was  a  fine  specimen  of  that 
very  fine  creature  the  English  peasant  of  the 
best  chiss.  Not  wit^ut  his  peculiarities ;  he 
Was,  perhaps,  rather  elevated  by  them  than 
otherwise,  for  they  were  all  of  a  fine  and  gene- 
r'^us  kind.  He  was  blunt  and  straightforward, 
bot  never  rude  or  insolent,  and  resolute  to  do 
his  duty  to  his  master,  whether  his  master  liked 
it  or  not ;  he  was  sometimes  a  little  pertina- 
cious, especially  where  the  object  required 
labor  and  exertion  on  his  own  part.  There  was 
a  certain  degree  of  sternness  about  him.  but  yet 
he  was  not  without  kindly  and  gentle  feelings ; 
and,  indeed,  from  all  I  have  heard,  I  fear  that 
his  taking  part  with,  and  making  excuses  for, 
that  wretched  young  man,  Mrs.  Uharlton's  son« 
when  every  one  else  avb/ded  and  condemned 
him,  has  been  the  means  of  bringing  wretched- 
ness to  his  home,  and  even  death  upon  himself." 

*<A  fine  character,  hat  a  rare  one  in  Mia 
class,"  sakl  Mr.  Quatterly. 

^*  Niy,  I  do  not  think  so,"  anawered  MortOD; 
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**  I  believe  that  there  are  more  of  such  char- 
acters in  England  than  we  imagine,  and  that 
there  would  be  more  still  if  various  circum- 
stances in  our  state  of  society  did  not  tend  in 
different  ways  to  brutalise  them.  It  is  with  the 
classes  above  themselves  that  a  great  part  of 
the  fault  lies  wherever  ^'e  find  a  rude  and 
animal  class  of  peasantry.  I  speak  not  of  one 
class  alone,  but  of  all  the  classes  above  them  in 
their  degree,  for  the  great  proprietor  has  his 
share  in  producing  the  evil,  by  the  neglect  of  the 
means  which  God  has  put  in  his  power  for  the 
purpose  of  removing  it.  But  take  two  classes 
as  examples — the  farmer  and  the  manufacturer. 
There  are  many  individual  exceptions,  but  in 
general  they  only  seem  to  look  upon  those  who 
tehor  for  them  as  machines,  by  means  of  which 
they  are  to  produce  as  much  as  possible  at  the 
least  possible  expense.  They  have  no  object 
in  making  them  aught  but  machines,  and  a 
human  machine  is  nothing  but  a  teachable 
beast.  In  the  manufactory  he  may  become  a 
well-drilled  monkey ;  in  the  fields  he  may  be  a 
bear;  but  no  efiTurt  of  any  value  is  made  to 
raise  him,  but,  on  the  contrary,  many  to  depress 
him  in  the  scale  of  being.  In  some  places  we 
teach  the  people  read  ingr  and  writing,  and  so  far 
we  d«  well ;  but  we  rarely,  if  ever,  address 
ourselves  tu  teach  them  to  think  rightly,  to 
reason  justly,  or  to  weigh  moral  against  physical 
advantages ;  and  all  the  time  we  show  them  by 
our  own  conduct  that  we  use  X\j^\t  exertions 
but  for  our  own  purposes,  and,  by  paying  not 
one  penny  more  than  we  are  obliged,  keep  them 
in  that  state  of  poverty  and  dependence  which 
is  the  most  brutalising  of  all  things ;  or,  what  is 
worse,  perhaps,  and  more  dangerous  to  them- 
selves and  society,  prove  to  them  that  in  their 
communication  with  the  classes  above  them, 
they  receive  nought  but  injury  and  wrong. 
Here,  in  this  very  case  before  us,  a  man  in  the 
rank  and  station  of  a  gentleman  is  treated  both 
respectfully  and  kindly  by  a  person  greatly  in- 
ferior to  himself  in  station,  though  greatly  supe- 
rior to  him  in  mind  ;  and  what  does  ho  inflict  in 
return,  first  upon  tho  daughter,  and  then  upon 
the  father  1" 

"What!''  exclaimed  Mr.  Quatterly,  with 
surprise,  **  you  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the 
poor  girl  I  saw  married  this  day  to  that  young 
vagabond,  Alfred  Latimer,  is  the  daughter  of 
the  murdered  man." 

"  Yes,  indeed,"  answered  Morton ;  "  and  I 
know  not  to  be  sorry  or  to  rejoice  that  the 
marriage  has  really  taken  place." 

•*0h,  rejoice,  rejoice  at  all  events,"  an- 
swered Mr.  Quatterly  ;  •'  but,  to  say  truth,  this 
offers  me  the  first  reasonable  cause  for  doubting 
the  young  man's  guilt.  Notwithstanding  all  my 
knowledge  of  human  crime— and  it  is  tolerably 
extensive,  as  I  need  not  tell  yon — I  can  hardly 
believe  it  possible  that  a  man,  however  de- 
praved, should  go  and  wed  at  the  altar  a  woman 
with  whose  father's  blood  his  hand  was  still 
wet.  Truth,  that  most  extraordinary  thing,  is 
the  most  diflicuU  of  all  ores  to  extract  from  the 
immense  mass  of  dross  with  which  it  is 
mingled,  and  in  this  case  we  may  have  got 
upon  a  wrong  scent.  Certainly  the  circum- 
•Unces  are  very  suspicious ;  but  yet  nothing  is 
olearly  proved.  The  young  man  may  hive 
feiM  out  apoB  MMM  other  wild  ezpeditioo*  the  I 


blood  may  have  come  upon  his  dothee  in  nam- 
other  way ;  God  grant  it,  and  grant  that  it  ni* 
be  proved,  for  although  we  get  at  as  mMb- 
truth  as  perhaps  can  possibly  be  obtained  Ifi 
the  means  and  appliances  of  our  criminal  bli 
yet,  depend  upon  it,  many  a  man  is  hangsdici 
crimes  he  has  never  committed." 

Morton  was  silent,  'T'C  he  knew  moie 
Alfred  Latimer's  charactM*  than  good  Mr.Qrtt>j 
terly  did,  and  he  did  not  entertain  the 
hopes  as  his  friend.  In  a  few  minutes 
they  approached  the  great  door  of  the  house  Ifr 
the  gravel  walk  in  front,  and  the  old  gentlem^il 
not  feeling  the  same  interest  in  all  the  actontf 
the  sad  scenes  which  had  lately  passed  th^ 
Morton  did,  paused  to  comment  upon  the  bflnf 
and  antique  masses  or  the  building,  which  m 
their  picturesque  beauty,  notwithstanding  soar 
want  of  taste  in  the  details.  Morton  wiftiA 
silently  on  and  rang  the  bell.  The  door  m 
speedily  opened,  and  Mrs.  Chalke,  the 
keeper,  appeared  behind  the  good  woman 
drew  H  back.  **Ah,  sir,"  said  the  hi 
keeper,  as  soon  as  she  saw  Mr.  Morton  ;  **i^j 
has  been  a  terrible  affair,  and  I'm  very  glad  joif 
are  come,  if  you  have  anything  to  do  with  thi 
place,  for,  indeed,  I  cannot  stay  in  it  to-ni^ 
afler  what  has  happened.  I  should  die  ik 
fright,  I  am  sure,  before  morning  broke ;  U^ri 
indeed,  if  wc  had  not  got  in  Betsy  Smith  am 
Mrs.  Blackmure,  I  don't  think  I  could  stay  iiil- 
by  day."  ,  i 

Morton  promised  that  he  would  send  t«ot( 
three  men  to  remain  upon  XUfi  premises  4 
night,  and  then  proceeded  with  Mr.  Qoaitatl 
to  visit  the  immrdiatc  scenes  of  the  plundeM^ 
operations.  He  first  turned  his  steps  to  lU 
plate  room,  the  door  of  which  was  still  opeOi  ij 
the  keys  had  always  been  kept  in  LondoD,  art 
then,  aAer  having  given  orders  that  it  sbouMI^ 
immediately  fastened  by  a  padlock,  he  pruuri. 
ed  to  the  chamber  where  the  b<idy  of  poor  Bl- 
monds  still  lay,  awaiting  the  coroner's  inqMtf^ 
The  presence  of  death  ;s  always  sad  and  solanet^ 
There  arc  vague  and  dark  prophecies  in  the  !«•'■' 
of  the  dead  that  appeal  with  a  warning  voioe  i^.| 
the  living,  even  when  the  last  final  actofmiaVJ 
life  has  come  in  the  regular  course  of  the  grsit 
tragedy.  But  when  an  active  and  intell^tM^ 
being  has  been  brought  to  a  close,  in  themidsCiC 
health  and  vigor,  by  some  unnatural  cause,  loi 
more  especially  by  crime,  that  voice  becooMi- 
more  deep  and  strong,  reasoning  to  theeirtkll 
will  hear  it,  of  all  the  duties  and  relations  • 
life,  and  all  the  punishments  which  attend  thsir 
neglect  or  violation.  The  punishments  inevi^ 
able,  innumerable,  not  alone  those  which  tfcfr 
hand  of  man  visibly  inflicts,  but  those  which  Ifal 
judgment  of  the  Almighty  prescribes  cvea  » 
this  world — the  withdrawal  of  his  couoteniiN* 
and  his  grace,  the  extinction  of  good  f<Betiii^ 


at  the  fall.  Mr.  Morton  and  his  friend  t 
upon  the  body  of  the  poor  park-keeper,  It  ^  . 
remained  stretched  upon  the  bed  in  the  M*' 
position  in  which  he  had  been  placed  on  th0P>^' 
ceding  night.  Neither  of  them  said  a  worffiV 
some  time,  but  both  felt  deeply,  and  MortM^ 
when  he  turned  away,  repeated  oooe  or  twioib! 
"  Poor  fellow,  poor  feUow  !** 
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**llow,  my  dear  sir/*  he  said,  when  they 
wtn  once  more  in  the  ball ;  "  I  will  go  orer  to 
the  widow's,  and  if  she  will  receive  me^  I  will 
aae  her,  however  painful  a  daty  it  may  be.  The 
BUD  has  been  killed  in  my  service,  and  I  doubt 
BOt,  from  what  I  know  of  him,  in  doing  it  weU. 
She  and  her  cbildreii,  therefore,  must  be  provi- 
ded for,  and  though,  perhaps,  she  may  not  have 
tamed  her  thoughts  to  the  aggravation  which 
poverty  and  wordly  difficulties  most  always, 
sooner  or  hiter,  bring  to  other  sorrows,  yet  they 
woold  sooner  or  later  present  themselves  to 
her  mind,  and  it  is  as  well  that  she  should  be 
spared  that  uneasiness  altogether." 

**  Too  are  right,  my  dear  sir,  you  are  right,** 
rapUed  Mr.  Quat^^'rly,  following  him ;  ''one  of  the 
best  charities  is  tne  sparing  of  our  fellow-crea- 
tores  any  sooroe  of  unhappiness  from  which  we 
can  shield  them." 

The  door  of  the  park-keeper's  house  was 
•pened  by  the  little  boy,  with  his  face  pale  and 
Us  eyes  red.  The  room  in  which  the  family 
had  usnally  sat  was  vacant,  and  the  boy  said 
that  his  mother  was  lying  down  on  her  bed,  and 
that  Dr.  Western  had  just  left  her. 

"Tell  her,  my  good  boy,"  said  Morton,  «•  that 
I  am  here,  and  that  I  should  like  to  speak  to 
her  for  a  few  minutes,  if  she  can  admit  me ;  but 
thai  if  she  is  not  weU  enough  I  will  come  and 
•ee  her  to-morrow." 

The  boy  returned  from  the  little  room,  beyond, 
however,  asking  Mr.  Morton  to  go  in  ;  and,  leav- 
ing Mr.  Quatterly  in  the  other  chaopber,  he 
passed  through  the  door,  and  found  poor  Mrs. 
ikimonds  seated  upon  the  side  of  the  bed,  with 
the  windows  half  closed.  Her  grief  was  very 
silent;  there  was  no  display,  no  effort,  no 
noisj  sonow.  She  made  more  than  one  inef- 
fectual attempt  to  restrain  her  tears,  but  she 
felt  that  she  could  not  sj%ak,  lest  the  bitterness 
of  her  heart  should  burst  forth  in  lamentations. 
•  Morton  took  her  hand  kindly;  and,  seating 
hiomelf  on  a  chair  beside  her,  he  said,  in  a  quiet 
tow  tcme,  **  I  am  sorry  to  intrude  upon  you  now, 
Un.  ^roonds,  especially  as  I  know  that  such 
grief  as  yours  is  not  to  be  comforted ;  but  I 
thought  I  might  as  well  spare  you  any  unneces- 
tary  cares  or  anxieties  by  assuring  you  that 
Tear  own  fate,  and  that  of  your  children,  shall  be 
well  cared  for.  I  will  take  the  boy's  education 
npon  myself,  and  will  provide  fur  him  hereafter. 
Yoo,  also,  I  will  take  care  shall  never  know 
want  of  any  kind,  and  in  whatever  occupation 
may  suit  you  best — for  I  know  that  you  will  not 
like  to  be  without  occupation — yoo  shall  have 
every  assistance  that  I  can  give  you." 

**Thank  you,  sir,  thank  you,"  answered  Mrs. 
Edmonds ;  "you  are  very  kind — but,  oh,  my  poor 
girl  !*'  and  she  burst  into  tears  again. 

**  Well,  perhaps,  what!  have  to  tell  you  of  her 
may  comfort  you,  on  her  score,  at  least,"  answer- 
ed Morton.  **  I  have  ascertained,  Mrs.  Edmonds, 
that  she  is  really  lawfully  married  to  him."  He 
did  not  venture  to  mention  the  name;  and  he 
did  hope  and  trust  that,  for  some  time,  at  least, 
the  share  which  Alfred  Latimer  was  suspected  of 
having  taken  in  the  death  of  her  husband  would 
be  kept  from  Mrs.  Edmonds's  ear. 

**  Ob !  thank  you,  sir,"  replted  the  widow ; 
"  that  is  comfort,  indeed.  I  did  not  dare  to 
meatlon  her  same  to  Dr.  Western,  for  I  knew  he 
tfaovght  her  tery  wicked,ihiNigh he ne? er said 


so.  Oh,  that  her  poor  father  oould  have  heai^ 
such  news  !'*  and  the  tears  burst  forth  afresh. 

Aller  a  few  more  words  of  kindness,  which  is^ 
always  consolation  ^  in  its  degree,  Morton  left 
the  widow,  and  returned  with  Mr.  Quatterly  to^ 
the  inn. 

We  will  not  pause  to  discuss  the  dinner 
which  Mrs.  Pluck  rose  set  before  her  revered 
guests,  nor  descant  upon  the  excellence  of  the 
roast  chickens,  nor  the  insufferable  hardness  of 
the  bacon  by  which  they  were  accompanied. 
After  the  moderate  meal  was  over,  Morton  left 
his  companion  for  the  evening,  and  once  more 
took  his  way  along  the  bank  of  the  river  from, 
the  inn  to  the  rectory.  ' 

There  are  days  in  the  life  of  every  one  when, 
evenu  seem  to  crowd  so  thickly  together  that 
they  jostle  one  another  for  attention,  and  a  thou- 
sand subjects  of  deep  interest  weie  pressing, 
upon  our  young  friend's  mind  at  that  moment ; 
but  yet  a  faint  hope  of  seeing  fair  Louisa  Charl- 
ton at  the  rector's  passed  through  the  crowd, 
and  made  him  hurry  his  steps.  Nor  was  he  de- 
ceived, for  the  first  person  he  saw  on  entering 
was  herself. 

"*  I  thought,  dear  Louisa,*'  he  said,  "  that  you 
would  be  driven  to  this  kind  place  of  refuge.  I 
hepe  you  had  not  much  to  endure  before  you 
sought  it." 

**  A  great  deal  more  than  ought  to  have  been, 
inflicted  upon  her,"  replied  Dr.  Western,  speak- 
ing ftir  his  fair  ward.  »»  But  now,  my  dear  sir^ 
my  sister  and  I  will  do  our  best  to  make  her 
happy  whilst  she  remains  with  us ;  but  I  fear 
there  are  still  a  goo^  many  difficulties  and  dis- 
comforts to  be  encountered  before  her  fate  itf 
more  happily  fixed." 

"  Discomlorts,  perhaps  many,"  replied  Mor- 
ton;  "but  difficulties,  I  trust,  none,  my  dear 
doctor.  Mrs.  Charlton's  opposition,  I  know, 
we  must  expect ;  but  if  Louisa  feels  as  I  hope 
she  does,  that  opposition  need  cause  no  delay 
whatever  in  our  arrangements.  The  law  must 
afterwards  take  its  course,  and  pronounce  how 
far  we  may  be  afiected  by  the  lady*s  decision. 
But  after  a  scene  which  I  have  to  relate  to  you^ 
and  which  took  place  this  morning  before  you. 
arrived,  I  think  you  will  see  that  it  is  unneces- 
sary for  us  to  pay.  any  attention  to  Mrs.  Charl-^ 
ton's  proceedings,  as  her  opinion  of  me  or  any 
other  person  depends  entirely  upon  our  pliability 
in  regard  to  certain  views,  which  seem  to  me 
not  of  the  most  honest  character.  However,, 
of  that  hereafter." 

The  conversation  now  turned  to  other  sub- 
jecu ;  but  still  the  events  of  the  day  formed,  of 
course,  the  principal  topic,  and  as  all  those  events 
were  sad— as  they  all  showed,  in  different  points 
of  view,  the  depravity  or  folly  of  human  nature, 
the  general  tenor  of  that  evening's  conference 
was  sad  and  somewhat  gloomy.  Yet  Mortoir 
did  not  love  Louisa  less,  and  Louisa  loved  Mor- 
ton, if  possible,  more,  as  that  conversation  came 
towards  a  dose.  The  lighter  things  of  life  have 
their  effect  perhaps  in  first  attracting,  but  it  is 
when  the  deeper  and  the  sterner  draw  forth  the 
more  profound  and  precious  qualities  that  the 
heart  becomes  knit  to  heart  by  ties  that  can' 
never  be  broken.  It  is  then  that  the  casket  in 
thrown  open,  and  the  real  jewels  displayed,  for 
the  small  traits  and  indicatioos  which  are  visK 
bio  in  ordinary  tooiety  matok  more  frequently: 
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afford  a  view  into  the  faults  and  failings  than 
into  the  virtues  and  eicellencies  of  our  com- 
panions. 

A3  ihe  hour  of  ten  was  approaching,  Morton 
related  to  Dr.  Western  his  visit  to  the  widow, 
and  the  short  conversation  which  had  taken 
place  between  them.  "I  must  ask  you,  my 
-  dear  sir,"  he  said,  *<  who  know^  so  much  more 
of  her  habits  and  feelings  than  I  do,  to  turn  in 
your  mind  what  sort  of  position  will  be  best 
suited  for  her.  I  will  secure  to  her  a  little  in- 
dependence ;  but  I  know  that  it  will  please  her 
best,  and  I  am  sure  that,  under  existing  circum- 
stances, it  will  be  best  for  her,  to  have  some 
employment  fur  her  leisure  time.  There  are 
some  occasions,  as  we  all  know,  when  labor  is 
a  blessing ;  and  such,  I  believe,  it  will  be  in  her 
case.  The  boy  we  will  easily  provide  for ;  and 
as  to  poor  LUcy,  I  fear  we  must  wait  to  see  the 
course  of  events  before  we  can  devise  anything 
for  her  benefit." 

"  I  dread  to  think,"  said  Dr.  Western,  feel 
ingly,  "^what  must  be  the  effect  on  Lucy's 
mind  when  she  knows  the  whole  of  this  sad 
history." 

"  Oh,  keep  it  from  her — ^keep  it  from  her !" 
cried  Louisa.  *'  If  it  bo  possible,  never  let  her 
know  the  worst  of  all  that  has  occurred." 

Dr.  Western  shook  his  head.  **It  is  the 
saddest  part  of  sin  and  crime,  my  love,"  he 
said,  '*that  they  bring  misery  to  others  who 
have  no  participation  in  them.  One  man's  folly 
or  wickedness  often  spreads  round  wretched 
ness  to  thousands,  and  almost  each  house  in  the 
land  has,  sooner  or  later,  its  heartaches  from 
the  errors  of  some  one  whom  its  roof  has  at 
some  time  sheltered.  You,  yourself,  ray  dear 
child,  will  have  td  bear  your  share  of  suffering 
from  Alfred  I^timcr's  errors,  and  this  poor  girl 
who  is  now  his  wife  must  endure  her  part  of 
the  same  hard  consequences.  I  see  no  possi' 
bility  of  preventing  it.  She  must  know  uf  his 
apprehension,  which  will  doubtless  be  speedily 
effected,  and  all  the  circumstances  will,  sooner 
or  later,  be  heard,  whatever  be  the  result. 

*'  I  think  it  might  be  prevented,"  said  Mor- 
ton, afler  a  moment's  thought.  "His  appre- 
hension, indeed,  she  must  learn ;  but  it  seems 
to  me  possible  that  by  some  one  stepping  for- 
ward to  protect  her  in  her  unprotected  state,  the 
darkest  fact  of  all — if  it  be  a  fact — that  her  hus- 
band was  an  actual  participator  in  her  father's 
murder,  may  be  concealed  from  her.  At  all 
events,  in  the  case  of  the  poor  widow,  we  had 
better  keep  our  suspicions  from  reaching  her 
ears  as  long  as  possible,  for  it  would  bitterly 
aggravate  her  grief  at  present  were  she  to 
know  all  the  circumstances  as  they  now  ap- 
pear." 

"  You  say  if  it  be  a  fact,  my  dear  sir,"  replied 
Dr.  Western,  "and  you  speak  in  a  tone  of 
<doubt.  Has  anything  occurred  to  make  you  hope 
that  the  opinions  we  formed  this  morning  are 
groundless !" 

"  But  little,"  answered  Morton.  **  Mr.  Quat- 
terly,  indeed,  has  doubts ;  but  it  seems  to  me—" 

While  he  was  speaking  there  was  a  good 
deal  of  bustle  in  the  rector's  hall ;  much  more, 
indeed,  than  that  usually  quiet  and  well-regu- 
lated place  was  at  all  accustomed  to.  Voices 
sounded  speaking  low  and  eagerly,  and  the 
'-     >  of  Dr.  W«itera't  iOd  bvtJer,  waal^  w 


grave  and  calm,  were  at  length  heard  ris^ 
powerfully. 

"  But  I  must  and  will  see  him  this  instant* 
cried  one  voice,  which  Morton  thought  he  ii» 
ognised. 

"  But  I  tell  you  you  cannot  see  him  till  I  111 
him  know,  and  ask  whether  he  chooses  it  oi 
not." 

"  But  I  know  he  will  choose,  and  see  bin  I 
will  this  moment,"  rejoined  the  first  si 
'*  I  tell  you  it's  matter  of  life  and  death ; 
there's  not  a  moment  to  be  lost !" 

There  seemed  to  come  then  a  little  scufltii 
the  hall,  in  which  the  rector's  butler,  being  Al 
weakest,  as  usual,  went  to  the  wall,  and  At 
moment  after,  the  door  of  the  dining-ioi% 
which  was  adjacent,  was  thrown  open,  andlhs 
suddenly  closed  again.  Another  moment' 
a  step  to  the  drawing-room  door,  and  it  too 
opened  with  eager  haste.  All  eyes  were 
towards  it,  on  the  part  of  Louisa  and  Mrs.  En» 
lyn  with  some  degree  of  fear,  and  instantly  ■ 
rushed  Mr.  Gibbs  in  his  own  proper  person,  kk 
usually  neat  and  somewhat  extravagant  mbl . 
being  a  good  deal  deranged,  his  black  and  silkB  ' 
ringlets  all  confused  and  tumbled  over 
other  like  a  mob  of  corkscrews  ;  but  importiHi  i 
and  vigor  in  his  countenance. 

"Oh,  sir,"  he  said,  addressing  Morton,*- 
soon  as  he  perceived  him  ;  "  I  have  such  neffr^ 
for  you,  though  it  has  well  nigh  cost  me  myHI 
— come  along — there  is  not  a  moment  to  ll ; 
lost — we've  got  them  safe  if  you  like  to  hut 
them." 

Mr.  Gibbs'  mind  was  evidently  over-exeiiti  < 
and  Morton,  fearing  that  he  might  come  banMf 
on  some  subject  that  would  be  painful  to  Louii^ 
beckoned  him  to  come  out  uf  the  room,  BXfit^ 
"  I  will  speak  to  you  in  the  library,  Mr.  OAK 
by  Dr.  Western's  permission." 

"  Let  him  come,  too — let  him  come,  toib" 
cried  Mr.  Gibbs.  **  We  shall  want  all  the  m- 
sistance  we  can  get,  I  can  tell  you,  sir;M 
there's  not  a  moment  to  be  lost  if  you  inteadM 
do  anything  effectual" — thus  saying  he  folk>«lA 
Mr.  Morton  out  of  the  room.  Dr.  Western  to- 
companied  him,  and  after  they  had  been  aboit 
ten  minutes  away  together,  the  bell  of  the  1h 
brary  was  heard  ringing,  and  several  of  thiOtft 
servants  were  called  into  the  room. 


CHAPTER  LXXIX. 

Ths  reader  cannot  tell — nay,  it  is  im], 
to  describe  to  him  so  as  to  give  him  eves  t 
faint  idea  of  it — no,  **sifavais  une  iMMfu*  ^ 
fer  toujour s  parlante,^'  as  Voltaire  has  it,  I  eotU 
not  explain  the  terrible  temptation  which  M 
author  has  to  struggle  with  when  he  bu  g^ 
his  reader  and  some  of  his  characters  intovi^ 
is  vulgarly  termed  a  predicament,  and  feelt  M 
inclination  to  leave  them  All  there  and  ft  li 
some  other  part  of  the  story.  No  man  '  ** 
be  trusted  with  power.  It  is  more  than  i 
nature  can  bear ;  and  the  despot's  spirit 
to  seize  upon  every  one  who  has  hit 
creatures  at  his  mercy.    I  feel  at  this 


moment,  dear  reader,  the  tyrant  strong  wilbiA 
me,  urging  me  to  torture  you  even  at  Che  nk 
of  losing  my  throne— to  fly  away  from  Mr.  Otth» 
and  Mr.  Morton  and  Dr.  W«tt«a»  and  Mtov 
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<iat  the  course  of  Alfred  I^timer.  But  I  wiD 
reeiBt  it  manfully ;  and  ir  erer  I  should  come 
into  Parliament — which  heaven  forfend  !— I 
will  introduce,  a  bill  to  render  it  penai  for  an 
author  to  tell  bis  story  in  any  other  than  a 
straightforward  manner. 

I  will  go  on  with  Mr.  Gihbs,  cmtte  t^ui  eaute ; 
for  do  not  suppose  that  to  do  so  is  without  its 
ioconvei^ences.  On  the  contrary,  I  foresee 
many  to  the  aAer  telling  of  my  tale ;  but  still 
**lbr  a  great  good  1  must  do  a  little  wrong;** 
though,  be  it  remarked  that  principle — a  very 
lictoQs  one,  by  the  way— should  never  be  acted 
upon  ^Qt  once  in  his  life  by  an  author,  and 
sever  in  his  whole  life  by  a  prime  minister.  It 
is  contrary  to  morals,  to  logic,  and  to  common 
senae  to  do  wrong  at  all ;  and  no  motive  can 
justify  it,  as  shall  be  proved  at  large  in  some 
duipter  especially  devoted  to  that  purpose ;  but 
enooffh  of  the  question  for  the  present,  and  now 
for  Mr.  Qibbs. 

We  left  Dr.  Western,  Mr.  Morton,  and  the 
traTeling  perfumer  all  in  the  library  together, 
riogiog  the  bell ;  but  before  we  proceed  to  ex- 
amine into  the  results  of  that  phenomenon  we 
moAl  inquire  into  the  causes — **  Man  ami  beltier 
itmjouTa  commtneez  par  U  eommencemenl.**  Upon 
my  life,  that  is  the  third  piece  of  French  I  have 
pot  into  this  chapter.  I  bneg  a  thousand  pardons, 
and  trust  to  be  forgiven ;  (or  I  do  not  think 
there  is  as  much  of  any  foreign  language, 
ancient  or  modern,  in  all  my  works  put  together. 

However,  we  leA,  as  I  l«ave  said,  Dr.  West- 
^ern,  Mr.  Morton,  and  Mr.  Gibbs  in  the  library 
together — 1*11  go  on,  now,  upon  my  word — and 
the  first  sentence  spoken  was  by  Morton. 
^*  Well,  Mr.  Gibbs,/'  he  said,  <*  What  is  all  this  1 
What  have  you  discovered  t** 

*•  Why,  I've  got  them,  sir— Pve  got  them !" 
cried  Gihbs ;  **  but  there's  no  tine  to  be  lost  if 
you  want  to  have  them." 

"  Who  do  you  mean,  my  good  friend  t"  ex- 
claimed Dr.  Western.  **Do  you  mean  Mr. 
Latimer  t" 

«»No,  no,  no!"  cried  the  traveler  eagerly. 
-**  I  mean  the  villains,  the  scoundrels,  the  chiefs 
of  Uie  whole  gang,  and  I'm  afraid  every  mo- 
ment that  they  should  get  away." 

'*  But  give  us  some  connected  account  of 
who  they  are,  and  what  you  mean  t"  said  Mr. 
Morton,  judging  from  the  visitor's  excited  man- 
ner,  soiled  and  deranged  dress,  and  whirling 
words,  that  he  had  either  drank  too  much,  or 
that  he  was  slightly  insane.  **  We  have  already 
neen  to-d&y,  Mr.  Gibbs,  how  unjustly  suspicions 
may  be  entertained,  and,  of  course,  can  do 
nothing  without  proper  information." 
-  •*  Well,  then,  if  I  must  waste  time,"  ex- 
dnimed  the  other,  **  all  I  have  to  say  is  that  it 
is  entirely  owing  to  the  fragrant  Balm  of 
Trinidad.  If  it  hadn't  been  for  that  I  should 
'^jMver  have  known  anything  at  all.  I  went 
orer  to  Stnrton,  sii|  where  I  made  a  very  con- 
Yenient  deal,  and  as  I  was  coming  back  through 
the  wood,  just  at  the  top  of  the  hill  on  this  tide 
of  Sturton,  where  I  could  look  down  over  all 
the  country,  f  saw  two  men  creeping  op  by 
oae  of  the  narrow  paths,  and.  nut  liking  their 
looks  at  ail— for  I  thought  I  knew  the  villains 
— I  went  on  as  fast  as  I  could.  Thev  came 
nearly  as  last,  arid,  as  the  mischief  would  have 
'il«  it  grew  quite  darii  in  the  wood,  and  down  1 
Pr 


fen,  breaking  my  shin  most  desperately.  Ron-  . 
ning  Mras  out  of  the  question  ;  if  I  lay  there  I 
was  sure  to  be  murdered ;  so  I  took  to  my  old 
trick,  and  got  up  the  tree.  I  had  not  been  there 
two  minutes  when  the  blood-thirsty  villains 
passed  underneath,  and  I  held  my  breath,  and 
listened  with  all  my  ears.  Well,  I  heard  one 
say  to  the  other  *  I  could  have  sworn  I  heard 
something  running  and  the  bushes  shake ;'  and 
then  the  other  answered  *  It's  veiy  likely  a  deer 
got  out  of  the  park ;  the  paling  is  very  bad  in 
some  places.'  You  may  fancy  how  I  trembled ; 
but  then  t'other  one  said  *  It  was  more  like  a 
man's  foot  than  a  deer's,'  so  that  made  ma 
tremble  more,  till  I  thought  they  would  hear 
me  shaking.  But  then  one  said  to  the  other 
*  It's  all  quiet  enough  now,  however ;'  and  the 
other  answered  '  Ay ;  if  it  ^as  any  one,  he's 
off  by  this  time,  and  he  couldn't  be  looking  for 
us,  at  all  events.'  That  was  Jack  Williams 
that  spoke." 

'*Jack  Williaros,"  exclaimed  Dr.  Western; 
*«  why,  I  left  liim  in  the  hands  of  the  magistrates 
at ." 

"  Ay !  he's  out,  however  it  happened,**  an* 
swered  Mr.  Gibbs,  **  and  Brown  with  him,  too, 
doctor.  *'  I'll  take  my  oath  of  it,  br  the  fra- 
grant Balm  of  Trinidad,  and  all  I  hold  sacred. 
1  knew  who  they  were  pretty  well  when  first  I 
saw  them,  and  then  when  I  heard  their  tongues 
I  was  quite  sore;  besides,  they  called  each 
other  by  their  names,  that  is  to  say  Brown  call- 
ed him  *  Williams,'  and  he  called  Brown  *T«>m.' 

**  But  where  are  they,  then  1"  demanded  Mor- 
ton. **  It  would  take  a  whole  regiment  to  search 
that  wood  properly,  even  if  they  are  there 
still." 

**They  are  there  still,"  answered  Gibbs; 
"but  they  won't  be  there  very  long.  But  as  to 
searching  the  wood,  that's  needless ;  for  I  can 
tell  you  exactly  where  they  are,  and  where  they 
intend  to  remain  till  two  o'clock,  for  I  heard  all 
their  arrangements  jnst  as  plain  aa  a  sermon. 
They  stop^  a  minnte  close  und0r  the  tree 
after  they  had  said  what  I  have  told  you,  as  if 
they  were  listening,  and  then  Bmwn  said  to 
Williams  *  I  don't  hear  anything,  Williams,  do 
youV  upon  which  Williams  answered  *No, 
Tom,  I  don't ;  and,  at  all  evenu,  we  had  better 
get  into  the  cave,  for  we  must  bavQ  some  rest 
before  we  go  on,  and  we  are  in  less  danger 
there  than  anywhere  else.'  *  So  I  think*'  an* 
swered  Brown  ;  '  but  if  I  once  fall  asleep,  I'm 
not  likely  to  wake  in  a  hurry,  for  it's  a  tpler* 
able  long  walk,  I  can  tell  you,  Williams,  with 
all  the  round  we  have  made,  and  this  bundle  is 
devilish  heavy.  One  of  us  had  better  keep 
awake  whilst  the  other  sleeps,  and  so  take  it  in 
turns.*  But  Williams  replied  *  Never  you  fear, 
I  shall  wake  at  two  o'clock ;  1  always  do,  for 
that's  the  time  I  used  to  go  up  and  watch.  I 
must  have  some  sleep,  too,  recollect,  for  I've 
had  none  these  three  nights,  and  we  mustn't  be 
much  after  two  fn  starting  again,  that  we  may 
get  on  ten  or  twelve  miles  on  the  other  side  be- 
fore daylight.*  «Well,  come  along,  then,'  an- 
swered Brown,  *  and  let  us  have  something  to 
eat  and  drink  first  It's  devilish  little  use  hav- 
ing got  the  money  if  we  are  forced  to  starve 
ourselves  notwithsunding.*  After  that  they 
walked  on  a  liule,  and  I  began  to  think  how  I 
shook!  like,  to  iiiUow  them  and  see  where  |h^ 
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eafe  la  th^  ttlked.sboM ;  but  I  very  Moa  fband 
that  it  was  nearer  than  I  tboaght«  for  I  could 
'bear  that  they  did  not  go  along  the  path,  bnt 
pushed  through  the  trees  and  bushes  near  to- 
wsrds  the  high  bank,  and  then  they  seemed  to 
eoifne  to  a  dead  stop,  fur  I  could  hear  their  voices 
taUtrng  again  without  seeming  to  move.  They 
were  hr  enough  off  to  prevent  me  from  knowing 
what  they  said,  except  when  they  spoke  very 
loud ;  bat  near  enough  to  make  me  quite  sure 
of  whereabouts  they  were.  Presently,  too, 
there  came  a  sort  of  crackling  sound,  and  I  could 
see  a  red  light  shining  through  the  branches, 
wbfch  showed  me  that  they  had  lighted  a  fire. 
The  dogs  did  not  know  there  was  anybody  so 
near,  or  I  dare  say  they  would  not  have  made 
themselves  so  comfortable." 

**  This  opportunity  must  not  be  lost,"  said  Dr. 
Western,  rising,  and  ringing  the  bell  **We 
must  secure  these  men  if  possible." 

*'  It  would  do  me  a  great  deal  of  good,  your 
reverence,"  said  Mr.  Gibbs,  "  if  you  would  just 
let  me  have  a  glass  of  wine,  for,  to  tell  the  truth/ 
I  am  somewhat  tired,  and  a  good  deal  exhaust^ 
ed,  not  having  touched  a  bit  c^  anything  for  a 
good  many  hours ;  but  still  I  am  ready  to  go  the 
mhiute  the  others  are." 

••You  deserve  high  praise  for  your  courage 
and  activity,  Mr.  Gib)»,"  replied  the  worthy 
clergyman,  *<  and  you  shall  have  anything  that 
you  desire  which  the  house  can  afford.  'Bring  in 
aome  wine  and  some  cokl  meat,"  be  continued, 
as  the  servant  appeared;  "but  first  tell  the 
coachman  to  oome  here  directly.  Now  pray, 
Mr.  Gibbs,  let  us  hear  how  you  escaped  from 
yoor  very  unpleasant  situation  in  the  tree." 

"  It  was  all  owing  to  the  fragrant  Balm  of 
Trinidad,"  replied  his  visitor ;  "  for  having  a 
specimen  bottle  in  my  pocket,  as  soon  as  I  found 
that  the  murderers  were  sefoly  hn^ed  at  such 
a  distance  as  not  to  hear  a  little  rustle,  I  took 
it  oat,  and,  pusliing  down  my  stocking,  rubbed 
niv  shin  till  the  pain  quite  went  off,  otherwise  I 
omjIdnH  have  walked  a  step,  Tm  sure.  I  kept 
a  sharp  ear  upon  my -friends  in  the  cave,  how- 
ever, and  rubbed  and  listened,  and  listened  and 
nibbed,  for  full  half  an  hour.  But  still  they  kept 
taUkme  and  eating  I  fancy,  and  I  could  hear  a 
«orfc  drawn,  and  then  they  laughed." 

«*  Laughed !"  exclaimed  Dr.  Western.  "  I  am 
4ottietimes  inclined  towonder  how  human  beings 
^ever  laugh." 

^  It  was  Tom  Brown,  I  think,"  returned  Mr. 
Oibbs ;  ••  for  I  never  saw  Williams  laugh  in  my 
life,  and  I  don't  think  he  ever  does.  Bnt  some 
time  liter  that  they  began  to  be  more  silent, 
speaking  for  a  minute  or  two,  and  then  break* 
i^g;Oflr  Sgaki ;  and  then  there  Came  a  word  or 
ifi^  and  an  answer;  and  then  they  were  stiU 
go  lotlff  I  thought  tbay  were  both  aslee|^;  but 
the*  tm>y  began  again ;  and  so  it  went  on  till  it 
niist  have  been  half -past  nine,  I  dare  say.  Af- 
ter that  all  was  quiet ;  but  I  dare  not  move  for 
n-Ril^  half  boor,  during  which  time  1  consid- 
eriBillvhat  I  liad  best  do,  and  gradually  I  began 
totak&t)eurage,and  I  determined  to  comedown, 
ani^  gei^u;ro8S  as  fast  as  possible,  for  it  was  the 
nearMt^nnigistirate*shouse ;  and  as  I  grew  holder 
at)4hol^feF^  1  thnoght  I  might  jost  as  well  take 
n  look  at  ta»lr  cavetoefiim  I  went ;  and  when  I 
vras  quite  aoveiliiq^  must  be.asleep,  I  gofcstowly 
^own'thn^'utdttom  itiMitoJUidt^iMkiac.iM  i 


noise  at  all,  and  then  erept  quietly  through  |h(r 
grass  towards  the  chesnut-trees  and  btish^ 
under  the  bank,  making  as  near  as  I  could  Tot 
the  spot  where  I  had  seen  the  light  glimmering 
when  I  was  up- stairs  in  the  tree,  for  I  could  not 
see  it  now  for  the  brushwood,  but  Ismelt  itstrong 
enough,  notwithstanding.  I  picked  my  steps 
like  a  cat  over  the  wet  ground,  and  presently  as  I 
moved  about,  I  spied  a  gap  amongst  the  leaves 
and  branches,  not  bigger  than  my  hand,  through 
which  I  saw  something  red  shining,  and  getting 
as  near  as  I  could  I  peeped  through." 

"  And  what  did  you  seel"  asked  Morton,  as 
the  coachman  entered,  followed  by  the  footman 
with  a  tray  of  cold  meat  and  wine'  in  his  hands, 
and  Mr.  Gibbs  paused  in  his  narrative. 

"  Why,  I  saw  the  fire  of  sticks  beginning  to 
die  out,"  replied  Mr.  Gibha,  '*  and  that  great 
big  hulking  fellow,  Browii,  lying  upon  his  back 
with  a  bundle  under  his  head,  and  Williams 
sitting  with  his  back  against  the  bank,  and  his 
head  leaning  forward,  sound  asleep.  As  1  stood 
there  Brown  began  to  snore.  You  thought  it  very 
horrible,  sir,  tlMt  such  men  should  laugh,  but! 
can  tell  you  it's  very  horrible  indeed  to  hear  a 
murderer  snore;  so  creeping  away  again  without 
making  the  least  noise,  I  marked  ouc  or  two  of 
the  large  trees  near  with  my  knife,  and  then 
came  down  back  again  as  fast  as  I  could  to  old 
Blackmore,  the  gardener's  cottage.  I  had  \o 
knock  the  old  man  up  out  of  his  bed.  for  his 
boat  was  chained  and  padlocked ;  but  when  ha 
saw  me,  and  heard  what  I  wanted  it  for^ 
though  I  didn't  tell  him  all— he  let  me  have  it 
willingly  enough,  and  I  punted  myself  acrt>ss 
here  without  more  ado.  The  boat  is  Just  down 
hy  the  bank  there,  and  I'm  ready  to  go  as 
soon  as  I  have  had  something  to  refresh  me  A 
litUe." 

While  Mr.  Gjbbs  proceeded  with  great  self- 
possession  and  satisfaction  to  comfort  himself 
with  the  good  things  set  before  him.  a  cnnsuHa- 
tion  took  place  between  Dr.  Western,  Mr.  Mor- 
ton, and  the  coachman,  as  to  what  would  ba 
the  best  plan  to  pursue  for  the  purpose  of  cap- 
turing the  two  malefactors,  whose  place  of  con- 
cealment had  been  discovered  by  the  worthy 
traveler.  Considerable  diflSculties,  however, 
presented  thejnselvos.  The  lateness  of  \h» 
hour — the  want  of  all  preparation — the  absenoa 
of  the  only  constable  that  Mallington  boastad 
— the  distance  of  Dr.  Western^s  house  from 
the  viilage-^-and  the  early  period  at  which  Wil- 
liams and  his  companion  were  to  start  opon 
their  onward  journey — were  all  impedh&^itts 
which  were  difficult  to  be  overcome.  Dt. 
Western  was  a  man  of  peace ;  but,  neverthe* 
leas,  his  sense  of  duty  as  a  magistrate  led  hha 
at  first  to  resolve  upon  going  in  person,  and,  it 
was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  Mortoa 
dissuaded  him. 

'*  I  shall  go,  certainly,  my  dear  sir,**  said  tba 
young  gentJeman  himself,  *'  for  you  know  that 
I  have  a  personal  stake  in  ihis  matter ;  when, 
besides  forwarding  the  ends  of  justice,  I  would 
fain  secure  the  papers  which  one  or  the  other 
of  these  men  undoubtedly  possess.  Bnt  both 
yoor  age  and  your  profession,  my  denr  sir, 
should  prevent  you  from  going ;  and,  doubtless* 
we  shall  be  able  to  get  enough  men  by  the  way 
to  rehld^r  our  proceedings  secure." 

**I  dxMi't  koaw»  sir,"  said  (lie  coachmnnf 
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seratohing  his  head;  "but,  if  you  cross  over 
in  the  boat,  yoa*lI  find  nobody  hut  old  Blnnk- 
more,  and  he*8  too  lamo  to  be  of  any  good. 
You  and  I,  and  the  gentleman  there  mi(;bt  he 
enough,  it's  true ;  but,  depend  upon  it,  the  fel- 
lows will  fight  like  mad,  for  I  suppose  they've 
(Ot  a  rope  round  their  necks  any  how." 

'•  Doesn't  Miles,  one  of  the  keepers,  live  up 
A  ihe  corner  of  the  park  by  Mrs.  Hazlcwood's 
cottage  V*  asked  Morton  ;  **  and  we  can  easily 
Uke  that  in  our  way.** 

"  Yes  sir,  so  wo  can,"  answered  the  coach- 
ttan  ;  *'  and  a  strapping  chap  he  is  too.  I  didn't 
think  of  him.'* 

••Then  we  shall  be  enough,  my  dear  sir,*' 
rejoined  Mr.  Morton,  turning  to  the  rector  with 
a.eheerful  smile.  •*  Four  stout  men  will  cer- 
tainly be  sufficient  against  two.  Though  any 
odds  are  justifiable  in  such  a  case,  I  should  lie 
abnost  ashamed  of  taking  more.  Wu  had  bet- 
Cerhave  some  arms,  however,  if  you  have  any 
in  the  bouse.  If  not,  I  must  send  for  my  pis- 
tob  tothe  inn.'* 

*•  Oh,  the  footman  has  a  couple  of  brace  in 
hio  pantry,  and  1  have  a  long-unused  gun  up- 
■tairs,'*  replied  Dr.  Western. 
!•  "I've  got  a  pistol,  too,"  said  the  coachman. 
•nd  Mr.  Gibbs  chimed  in,  announcing  that  he 
had  his  two  little  barkers  in  his  pocket,  never 
having  gone  unprovided  since  his  head  had  suf- 
fered in  the  very  wood  to  which  he  was  now 
iettined.  He  started  up  at  the  same  time, 
telaring  himself  quite  ready ;  and,  indeed,  he 
ikowcd  a  degree  of  alacrity  and  resolution 
vhich  raised  him  high  in  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
Morton.  The  gun  and  pistols  were  procured, 
lod  then  a  sufUcient  quantity  of  cord  was  sought 
%k  an<I  cut  at  convenient  lengths,  with  a  por- 
tion ofwbich  each  of  the  expeditionary  party 
limished  themselves. 

"  Now,  go  out  with  the  coachman  and  down 
ta  the  boat,  Mr.  Gibbs,"  said  Mr.  Morton,  as 
aaoD  as  all  was  ready ;  "  I  will  join  you  in 
a  minute ;"  and  then  turning  to  Dr.  West- 
am,  he  added,  *'  I  will  just  go  and  bid  J^uisa 
aad  Mrs.  PIvclyn  good  evening.  It  will  be 
■Qch  better,  however,  that  they  should  know 
Bathing  of  this  alTair  till  it  is  over,  as  it  would 
lander  them  uneasy  during  the  night,  and  poor 
Loaisa  has  enough  to  grieve  her  without  any 
fturther  anxiety.-* 

Br.  Western  agreed  cordially  in  this  view, 
hat  at  the  same  time  he  added,  "You  roust  re- 
tqm  and  let  me  know,  my  dear  sir,  for  I  shall 
eertainly  sit  up  till  it  is  all  over." 

Morton  promised  to  do  as  ho  requested,  and 
(hen  returning  to  the  drawing-room,  laughed 
«hh  Louisa  and  Mrs.  Evelyn  for  a  moment  over 
,  Mr.  Gibb8*s  strange  interruption,  and  merely 
^ing  that  he  *thoujght  it  would  end  in  the 
aipture  of  two  notorious  malefactors,  took  his 
ktve  with  as  light  an  air  as  if  he  was  going  to 
*  larty  of  pleasure. 
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l^B  moon  had  somewhat  declined,  the  hijih 
llopes  of  the  ground  behind  Mailini^ton  Park, 
^deep  rounds  of  the  wood  in  the  foreground. 
**aatho  lower  part  of  the  park  itself,  ihouuh 
''^niedto  the  south,  were  all  in  shadow ;  but  yet 


the  river  in  some  of  Its  bends  caught  the  rays  of 
the  declining  planet,  and  glistened  like  silvpr  as 
it  flowed ^Umg.  The  boat  had  been  drawn  up  as 
near  to  the  rectory  as  possible,  where  the  si  ream, 
expanding,  flowed  on  more  gently,  leaving  a 
fringe  of  reeds,  mingled  with  the  large  round 
leaves  of  the  water  lily,  on  that  side  of  the 
river ;  and  in  the  punt  itself  appeared,  when 
Morton  approached,  the  coachman  and  Mr. 
Gibbs.  He  concluded,  of  course,  that  they 
were  waiting  there  ft»r  him  ;  but,  nevertheless, 
he  could  not,  as  he  hurried  on,  divine  with  what 
amusement  they  were  filling  up  their  time ;  for 
the  coachman,  with  his  body  slightly  bent,  and 
the  pole  in  his  hand,  seemed  very  much  in  the 
attitude  of  one  who  was  lifting  out  a  large  fish 
with  a  landing  net,  while  Mr.  Gibbs,  on  his 
knees,  in  the  bottom  of  tlie  punt,  was  stooping 
over  still  further,  and  reaching  out  with  his 
hands,  apparently  to  secure  something  that  his 
companion  w^h  endeavoring  to  guide  to  the 
side  of  their  little  bark. 

Just  when  Morton  came  up  the  worthy  traT- 
eler  made  a  sharp  grasp  at  something,  ex- 
claiming the  moment  after,  "  I  have  got  it — it*s 
a  hat." 

He  then  emptied  the  water  out,  and  turning 
to  the  young  gentleman  as  he  stepped  into  tho 
punt,  he  showed  him  his  prize,  saying  *'  Here's 
a  hat  in  the  water.  Isn't  that  funny,  sir! — a 
very  good  hat,  too,  and  can't  have  been  long  in, 
or  it  would  have  fallen  to  pieces.** 

"  Kef  p  it  safely,  Mr.  Gibbs,*'  answered  Morton, 
who  saw  more  in  the  fact  than  the  other  seemed 
to  do.  *»  There,  push  off,  coachman,  as  fast  as 
y<iu  can.  You  had  belter,  perhaps,  mark  tho 
hat.  Mr.  Gibbs,  for  we  must  leave  it  in  the  boat, 
and  it  may  he  important  to  identify  it." 

**  Here's  something  written  in  the  inside  al- 
ready,** answered  the  traveler,  "  if  I  could  but 
make  out  what  it  is,"  and  he  turned  it  to  the 
moonlight,  but  in  vain.  '*ril  mark  it  at  all 
events,"  he  continued,  taking  out  his  pencil  and 
marking  a  !)ro:id  cross  on  the  leather.  **  There, 
that  will  prevent  mistakes.  1  shouldn't  wonder 
if  it  were  that  young  Mr.  Latimer's  hat.  Ho 
came  bnck  without  one,  they  say,  and  took  a 
new  ono  with  him." 

Mr.  Morton  did  not  reply,  and  the  punt  soon 
glided  into  the  darker  part  of  the  stream,  and 
approached  the  opposite  bank,  where  the  whole 
party  stepped  out,  and  the  boat  was  made  fast. 
Morton  then  led  the  way  at  once  towards  tho 
cottage  of  the  man  Miles;  but  by  this  time  it 
was  past  twelve  o'ch»ck.  and  the  good  country- 
man and  all  his  family  were  sound  asleep  in 
their  beds,  whence  it  was  very  difficult  to  rouse 
them.  At  length,  after  hmg  knocking  at  the 
door,  and  tapping  at  the  window.  Miles  himself 
was  called  out  of  his  bed ;  and,  as  apprehension 
was  the'  order  of  the  day,  and  as  be  did  not 
choose  to  give  such  nocturnal  visitors  an  op- 
portunity of  fonring  their  way  in,  he  brought  his 
face  as  near  as  possible  to  the  casement,  and 
opened  it.  inquiring  "  Who  Ihe  devil  arc  yo"'|| 

••  Get  on  some  clothes  and  come  out.  Miles, 
replied  Mr.  Morton.   •'  Bring  your  gun  with  you, 
too,  wiih  a  hall  or  iw<»,  fii  for  it.  if  you've  got 
any.   We've  some  busijirss  to  do." 

*•  T,ord  blfss  me  sir !  I  didnt  know  you.**  an- 
ftwere«l  ih«<  man  in  a  rrsprrtful  tone;  but.  rub- 
bing his  eyes  heartily  a\  lUo  »:vT(\e  WwyR^^^^V^Vc^V 
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is  it  all  about !    The  season  is  too  far  gone  for 
shooting  a  buck.** 

«•  ril  tell  you  presently,"  answered  Morton ; 
*(  but  make  haste,  my  good  friend,  for  we  have 
no  time  to  lose." 

The  man  retired,  promptly  threw  on  some 
clothes,  and  calling  one  of  his  little  girls  to  shut 
the  door  after  him,  speedily  appeared  with  gun 
and  powder  flask  in  one  hand  and  some  bullets 
in  the  other. 

'*  You  had  better  charge,"  said  Morton,  and 
the  man  obeyed  without  hesitation,  but  still  not 
without  some  surprise.  Mr.  Gibbs  he  stared 
at  heartily,  but  recognized  Dr.  Western's  coach- 
man, and  asked  him  how  he  did  in  a  semi-som- 
nambuloas  manner,  while  he  went  on  cramming 
l\is  gun  as  hard  as  he  could  drive. 

"The  French  havn't  landed,  have  theyl"  he 
asked  at  length,  as  he  followed  Morton  up  the 
sandy  lane  under  the  park  wall. 

"Oh,  no,"  answered  Morton.  "Wo  have 
not  such  serious  enemies  to  deal  with  as  that, 
my  good  fellow.  We  have  discovered  where 
two  of  the  men  are  lying  hid  who  are  suspected 
of  having  broken  intoMallington  Hall,  and  mur- 
dered poor  Edmonds." 

I    "Oh,  d — n  them!"  cried  the  gamekeeper; 
<*if  I  catch  them  Til  knock  their  brains  out." 

"  No,  no,"  answered  Morton.  "  Yon  must 
be  so  good  as  to  follow  your  orders  exactly. 
Ill  tell  you  what  to  do  when  we  get  near  the 
•pot,  and  you  must  do  neither  more  nor  less." 

"Where  be  they  1"  asked  Miles,  in  an  eager 
tone,  which  showed  that  sleep  was  now  quite 
thrown  oif.  "In  the  chesnut  wood.  Til  bet 
any  money." 

" No,"  answered  Morton ;  "in  a  cavo  or 
hollow  piece  of  ground  in  Wenlock  Wood,  I  un- 
derstand." 

"  What !  Gammer  Hurry's  Hole  1"  exclaimed 
Miles,  stopping  suddenly.  "  Well,  that's  the 
very  place  for  them  to  hide,  to  be  sure.  I 
bavn't  been  there  this  many  a  year,  and  I 
didn*t  think  of  it.  But  stop  a  bit,  stop  a  bit. 
If  they  are  in  there  you*ll  want  some  light,  for 
at  the  back  part  it's  as  black  as  the  coal-hole, 
even  in  the  day  time,  and  wo  may  all  get  our 
throats  cut  before  we  know  it." 

This  was  a  point  that  had  neither  struck 
Morton,  Mr.  Gibbs,  nor  the  coachman,  and  for 
a  moment  or  two  it  puzzled  them  all  very 
much. 

Miles  soon  came  to  their  relief  "  Pve  got  a 
dark  lantern  at  home,"  he  said.  "  You  three 
go  up  to  the  common,  at  the  back  of  the  park, 
and  ril  run  and  fetch  it,  and  be  up  with  you  in 
a  minute.'* 

They  reached  the  top  of  the  hill,  however, 
some  minutes  before  they  were  overtaken  by 
the  gamekeeper;  and  Morton  took  advantage 
of  the  opportunity  to  cross-examine  Mr.  Gibbs 
in  regard  to  the  locality  aiid  circumstances  of 
the  cave,  and  also  to  arrange  his  plan  of  opera- 
tions. 

"  Two  of  OS  had  better  go  in  first,"  ho  said, 
'*  and  tyo  stay  at  the  eniranre,  in  case  the 
others  should  miss  them,  and  they  should  run 
out.  As  soon,  however,  as  we  have  gdt  hold 
of  tliein,  the  others  can  rush  in  to  help." 

"Tlipy  yere  liolh  close  at  the  mouth,"  said 
BU.  Gibbs.     ••  But  who's  to  go  in  first  1" 

Morton  mistook  him,  and  thought  that  one  of 


the  qualms  of  apprehension  which  he  acknowl- 
edged having  felt  in  the  tree  bad  now  got  pot- 
session  of  him  again,  and  he  acco^ding^f 
replied,  "You  and  the  coachman  had  better 
stay  at  the  entrance,  Mr.  Gibbs ;  you  can  hold 
the  lantern,  so  as  to  give  lis  as  much  light  as 
possible,  and  knock  any  of  them  down  who 
attempt  to  pass." 

But  the  safety  that  is  in  numbers  had  inspired 
Mr.  Gibbs  with  the  spirit  of  a  hero.  He  was 
not  at  all  unwilling  to  take  his  part  in  a  fight, 
though  he  objected  strongly  to  having  the  fight 
all  to  himself  "  No,  no,  sir !"  he  exclaimed, 
"  on  my  life,  that's  not  fair.  I  found  the  felfews 
out,  and  i  ought  to  be  allowed  my  part  in  taking 
them." 

"  So  you  shall,  my  good  friend,"  replied  Mor- 
ton ;  "  but  only,  a^  I  think  that  Miles  is  a 
stronger  man — " 

"Oh!  I'm  stronger  than  I  look,"  answered 
Mr.  Gibhs,  interrupting  him,  "and  devilisk 
active.  Let  me  once  get  my  fingers  on  one  of 
their  throats,  and  the  fellow  slian't  throw  me 
off  more  easily  than  a  pinned  bull  does  a  bull- 
dog." 

"  Well,  so  be  it,"  answered  Morton,  who  reo- 
oUecting  that  Miles  was  a  married  man,  with  a 
large  family  dependent  upon  him,  thought  it  at 
u*cll  that  the  more  dangerous  part  of  the  under- 
taking should  fall  upon  the  dapper  traveler. 

Wtien  the  gamekeeper  joined  them,  howeveTi 
though  he  did  not  venture  to  express  his  dissent 
so  boldly  as  Mr.  Gibbs  had  done,  yet  he  groiii- 
bled  a  little  at  the  prospect  of  not  being  allowed^ 
as  he  termed  it,  "  to  have  a  lick  at  the  feUovs 
who  murdered  poor  Edmonds." 

Morton  replied,  "  You  must  remember  tbit 
they  are  only  suspected,  my  good  friend,  toi, 
therefore,  there  must  be  no  more  violence  tbu 
is  necessary  to  secure  them.  Probably,  how- 
ever, we  shall  all  have  as  much  of  it  as  we  wdl 
deserve.  So  now  that  we  understand  the 
whole,  let  us  go  on  in  perfect  silence ;  ui 
remember.  Miles,  not  to  unshade  the  laoteni 
till  we  are  close  to  the  entrance  of  ihe  cave. 
Step  as  quietly  as  possible  also  ;  and  you,  MilOi 
lead  the  way,  as  I  suppose  you  know  the  ptooi 
best." 

"  Know  Gammer  Hurry's  Hole !  Ay,  thil  I 
do,"  answered  the  gamekeeper ;  "  but  whattm 
I  to  do  if  I  am  not  to  go  in  when  I  get  thfrel" 

"  You  keep  close  to  the  right  of  the  month. 
The  coachman,  who  must  come  la.st,  will  keep 
close  to  the  leA,  and  Mr.  Gibbs  and  I  will  |0 
in  between  you  as  soon  as  you  unshade  tfci 
lantern.-" 

"  Very  well,  sir,"  answered  Miles,  " jwt  •• 
you  like,  though  I  think  you  had  better  teate  it 
to  us,  in  case  harm  should  come  of  it." 

"  No,  no,  that  will  not  do,"  answered  Mor- 
ton. "  I  never  put  other  men  upon  tasks  that 
I  am  afraid  to  undertake  myself.  Now  go  oB, 
Miles." 

The  man  led  the  way  across  the  common  tiD 
he  reached  the  edge  of  Wenlock  Wood ;  but 
then,  inste<id  of  taking  the  paih  which  Mr.  Gil't* 
hud  folldwrd  once  before,  he  struck  away  to  the 
left,  skirting  iho  wood,  till  he  (*aiiic  nearly  to 
the  spj)t  where  the  high  bank  in  which  the  ca^* 
was  dug  fell  away  into  the  broken  gmund  of 
the  common.  This  proceeding  Hgtiated  Mr. 
('ibbs  a  good  deal,  for  ha  thought  that  the  maa 
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VHist  hare  rnistaken  the  place ;  and,  plucking 
Mr.  Morton  by  tbe  coat,  he  whispered  his  ap- 
prehensions. 

"Hash!"  answered  Morton,  "he  is  right, 
depend  upon  it  ;**  and  at  tbe  same  moment  the 
gamekeeper  turned  into  the  wood,  where  a 
somewhat  broader  and  less  entangled  path  was 
ifoond  under  the  shelter  of  the  sandy  banks. 

Slowly  and  cautiously  they  walked  along, 
keeping  close  to  each  other,  and  preserving  a 
jirofound  silence ;  and  it  is  vain  to  say  that  the 
sensation  was  not  somewhat  awful,  as,  in  the 
depth  of  the  night,  and  with  no  other  light  but 
that  afforded  by  the  sky  above,  bright  though  it 
might  be  with  the  rooon*8  rays,  they  tvalked  on 
through  the  deep  wood,  and  remembered  that  a 
straggle  was  about  to  take  place  with  men 
whose  hands  were  already  imbrued  in  human 
blood,  and  who  would,  in  all  probability,  strug- 
gle with  the  courage  of  despair.  Every  now 
and  then,  where  the  banks  were  a  little  lower, 
the  moonlight  poured  fnim  the  south-west  upon 
their  path,  streaming  between  the  boles  of  tbe 
trees  that  crested  the  high  ground  above  ;  but 
those  occasional  glimpses  of  brightness  tended 
rather  to  render  the  gloom  more  deep  when 
tbe  darkness  succeeded  again. 

When  they  had  gone  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
a  bird  of  the  raven  species — whether  their  steps 
bad  caught  his  watchful  ear  or  whether  he  was 
already  on  the  wing,  I  cannot  tell — flew  over 
their  heads,  with  a  hoarse  croak,  and  they 
oould  hear  the  strong  feathers  of  his  wings  flap 
amongst  the  branches.  These  were  the  only 
sounds  they  heard,  all  the  rest  was  still,  apd 
solemn,  and  silent ;  not  a  breath  of  air  was  felt ; 
tbe  thin  branches  of  the  birch  waved  not, 
and  the  light  leaves  of  the  aspen  remained  at 
rest.  Their  own  step  was  all  that  moved,  and 
sach  took  especial  care  to  tread  as  lightly  as 
possible,  and  to  hold  the  cautious  breath.  At 
iength  a  faint  odor  of  burnt  wood  was  percep- 
tible, hanging  about  amongst  the  trees ;  and 
Miles,  turning  partly  round,  touched  Mr.  Mor- 
ton on  the  shoulder,  as  an  intimation  that  they 
were  approaching  the  place. 

Morton  instantly  drew  one  of  the  pistols  from 
his  pocket  and  held  it  in  his  left  hand,  giving  the 
same  sign  to  those  behind  him ;  and,  afler  taking 
about  twenty  steps  further,  the  gamekeeper  stood 
stfll.  Though  completely  dark,  and  though 
tbe  Are  which  Mr.  Gibbs  had  seen  had  now  gone 
out,  Morton  could  perceive  distinctly  enough 
tbe  dark  outline  of  tbe  mouth  of  the  cave,  and 
when  Miles  paused  and  faced  round  on  the 
right-band  side,  the  young  gentleman  did  the 
same  within  about  a  yard  of  him.  Mr.  Gibbs 
also  approached,  and  then  Morton  touched  the 

famekeeper  as  a  signal  to  unshade  the  lantern, 
ost  at  the  same  moment  there  was  a  slight 
noise  in  the  cave,  as  if  some  one  moved ;  but 
the  covering  over  the  lantern  was  instantly 
4Tawn  back,  and  the  figures  of  the  two  sleeping 
men  were  straight  before  them.  The  feeble 
rays  penetrated  faintly  into  the  cave,  show 
in^  near  tbe  entrance  the  rough  smoke-be 
grimed  sides,  but  suffering  tbo  further  parts  to 
rest  in  obscurity.  They  flashed  full  upon  the 
/aces  of  Williams  and  his  companion,  however, 
and  while  Brown  rolled  over  uneasily  on  his 
side,  but  without  waking,  the  former  started  at 
once  upon  his  feet,  exclaiming,  **  Ay,  ay,  sir,^ 


as  if  suddenly  called  by  some  one  in  command 
over  him. 

Without  giving  him  ^  moment's  pause  Mor- 
ton rushed  in  upon  him  and  grasped  him  by  the 
collar ;  but  even  in  the  short  interval,  roused 
completely  by  the  sound  of  feet,  the  miscreant 
was  upon  his  guard,  and  grappling  tight  with 
his  antagonist,  a  fearful  struggle  commenced 
between  them.  At  the  same  moment  Mr. 
Gibbs  sprang  upon  Brown  and  held  him 
down,  meeting  at  first  but  little  resistance,  for 
the  man*s  senses  were  completely  buried  in 
sleep ;  but  as  the  grasp  of  his  assailant  began 
to  oppress  his  throat,  he  too  roused  himself  and 
struck  the  traveler  a  tremendous  blow  on  the 
head  as  he  started  op,  but  without  inducing 
Gibbs  to  let  go  his  hold.  Then  seizing  him  by 
the  waist  he  endeavored  with  his  great  strength 
to  dash  his  head  against  the  side  of  the  cavern; 
but  with  active  dexterity  Gibbs  contrived  to  avoid 
the  blow,  keeping  fast  to  his  throat,  to  use  his 
own  simile,  like  a  bull-dog,  while  Brown  raged 
and  swore. with  every  blasphemy  that  the  voca- 
bulary of  crime  could  supply. 

The  contest,  in  tbe  meantime,  between 
Morton  and  Williams  was  more  silent  and  ap- 
parently less  violent,  but  more  deadly.  They 
were  better  matched  in  all  respects ;  the 
gentleman  was  taller,  as  active,  as  much  inured 
to  exercise  and  danger ;  but  not  so  muscular 
as  his  opponent.  He  had  his  pistol  cocked  in 
his  hand,  too,  but  that  only  embarrassed  him, 
for  he  was  determined  not  to  use  it  but  in 
case  of  the  last  necessity,  and  as  he  was 
presenting  it  at  his  head  with  a  low  threat  to 
fire,  a  well-aimed  blow  knocked  it  out  of  his 
hand,  and  it  went  off*  as  it|Btruck  the  ground. 
They  grappled  with  each  other  instantly,  and 
wrestling  with  all  their  power,  each  strove  to 
throw  the  Other,  till  Williams,  finding  that  he 
had  to  contend  with  one  as  powerful  and  as 
skillful  as  himself,  related  hishold  for  a  moment, 
and  thrust  his  hand  into  tbe  pocket  of  his  jacket. 
It  was  for  life  or  death  ;  for  he  knew  that  the 
withdrawal  of  his  hand  from  Morton's  shoulder 
would  give  his  antagonist  one  fearful  advantage  ; 
but  he  saw  the  two  men  at  the  mouth  of  tbe 
cave ;  he  heaxd  Miles  exclaim  **  Hang  it,  this 
will  never  do !"  and  beheld  him  set  down  the 
lantern  to  start  forward.  His  only  chance  was 
in  dispatching  his  adversary  at  once  ;  and  the 
next  instant  a  pistol  was  in  his  hand.  Morton 
saw  it,  turned  towards  him,  and  put  forth  all  his 
strength.  Wijliams  staggered,  wavered,  lost 
his  balance ;  but  still,  with  the  pertinacity  of 
the  wolf,  that  bites  even  in  dying,  he  strove  to 
aim  tbe  weapon  aright  as  he  fell,  ^till  clinging 
10  his  enemy  with  his  led  hand.  Miles  beheld 
the  whole,  as  he  rushed  on,  and  grasped  at  the 
felon's  wrist,  turning  it  somewhat  from  its 
course ;  but  at  tHS  same  moment  that  Williams 
fell  headlong,  the  pistol  went  off*;  and  Morton 
cast  himself  upon  him,  holding  his  chest  down 
with  his  knee. 

*'  Are  you  hurt,  sir !  are  you  hurt  !*'  cried  tbe 
gamekeeper. 

*♦  Never  mind  !  nevennind !"  answered  Mor- 
ton, "  Tie  him !  tie  him  !"  and  at  the  same  time 
he  pressed  heavily  upon  his  antagonist's  chest. 

With  rapidity  and  skill  Miles  slipped  a  noose 
over  Williams's  arras,  while  Morton  held  him 
down,  drew  it  tight,  and  tied  it  fast.    "  Now, 
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help  them  there !  help  them !"  said  the  youn^ 
genileman,  rising;  and  as  Miles  sprang  away 
la  aid'Gibbs  and  the  coachman,  who  were  both 
struggling  wiih  Brown,  Morton  drew  a  second 
pisiol  from  his  pocket,  turned  to  the  mouth  of 
the  cave,  and  sat  down,  keeping  a  wary  eye 
upon  \Vi)liams.  The  man  stood  for  an  instant 
with  his  eyes  bent  upon  the  ground,  without 
turning  even  a  glance  to  the  strife  which  went 
.  on  for  a  moment  near,  ere  his  comrade  was 
finally  overcome  and  tied ;  but  at  length,  with 
a  slow  step,  he  advanced  towards  Morion. 

**  Stand  back  !"  said  the  young  gentleman,  as 
be  saw  him  approach,  raising  his  pistol  at  the 
same  time ;  *•  I  have  not  strength  to  struggle 
with  you  now,  so  I  must  fire,  however  unwil- 
lingly, if  you  attempt  to  escape." 

•*  I  was  only  coming  to  say  I  am  afraid  you 
are  hurt,  sir.**  answered  Williams,  in  a  mild 
tone ;  **  I  am  sorry  for  it ;  but  my  blood  was  up, 
and  1  could  not  help  it." 

At  the  same  momeut  Miles  seized  him  by 
tlie  collar,  and  dragged  him  back  ;  but  Morton 
exclaimed,  **  Do  not  ill-use  him— <lo  not  ill-use 
him,  on  any  account  !'*  and  the  other  three 
gathering  round  the  young  gentleman,  whose 
face  had  turned  somewhat  pale,  saw  the  blood 
streaming  rapidly  over  the  breast  of  his  shirt 
fnun  the  right'side  as  he  leaned  upon  the  left 
arm. 


CHAPTER  I^XXr. 

In  the  prison  of  the  town  of ,  and  in  the 

best  room  of  the  prison,  for  in  those  days  every 
man  was  considered  innocent  till  he  was  proved 
guilty,  and  no  man  was  treated  to  the  utmost 
rigors  of  imprisonment  till  he  was  condemned 
by  a  jury  of  his  country — we  havp  changed  all 
these  things  now,  and  it  is  quite  as  bad  to  be 
suspected  of  any  serious  crime  as  to  commit  a 
minor  one — sat  Captain  Tankerville  at  his  ease. 
He  had  a  bottle  of  wine  before  him,  and  a  veal 
pie— both  excellent  things,  when  they  are  good 
of  their  kind — and  he  reasoned  with  hunself, 
as  he  sat,  upon  fate,  and  human  circumstances, 
and  was  quite  as  good  a  philosopher  in  his  way, 
as  far  as  ethics  were  concerned  at'  least,  as 
many  a  man  who  has  written  a  large  folio,  and 
begotten  for  himself  a  great  name.  True,  it  is 
pobable  that  his  lucubrations  would  not  greatly 
have  tended  to  improve  the  moral  or  religious 
tone  of  society ;  but  the  same  may  be  said, 
unfortunately,  of  almost  every  philosopher  that 
€irer  lived.  I  say  almost,  because  there  are 
one  or  two  great  exceptions.  But  search 
through  a  large  library,  dear  reader,  and  point 
out  those  exceptions  one  by  one,  and  your  feet 
will  sooner  have  been  tired  of  moving  from 
shelf  to  shelf,  than  your  toogue  of  pronouncing 
the  names  of  the  few  clever  men  who  have 
been  good  men  too. 

Captain  Tankerville  began  by  thinking  of  the 
strange  turn  circumstances  had  taken  in  bringing 
him  to  the  jail  of  a  smalt  country  town,  when 
he  felt  himself  well  qualified  to  figure  in  a  more 
extended  sphere  in  the  capital  itself.  **  It*s 
not  an  uncomfortable  jail  either,*'  he  said  to 
himself,  looking  round~-for  Captain  Tankerville 
was  a  connoisseur  in  jailst  and  had  had  some  ex- 
perience—** It*s  not  an  uncomfortabto  jail  either, 


and  devilish  civil  fellows  in  it ;  but  it  is  8tT«||» 
to  find  one*8  self  here.  What  an  atrociovt 
thing  law  is !  Here  am  I  shut  up,  for  three  or 
four  days  perhaps,  for  nothing  in  life  but  for 
playing  at  cards  in  an  inn  on  a  Sunday.  It  ii 
true  old  Quatleriy  says  he  can  prove  a  forgery 
against  me — he's  a  clever  fellow  if  he  does. 
That  cock's  been  tried  before,  I  can  tell  bim, 
and  won't  fight ;  but  if  he  did  he  might  run  a 
chance  of  twisting  my  neck,  after  all.  What 
an  infamous  shame  to  hang  a  man  as  one  wooM 
a  dog,  merely  for  writing  ten  or  twelve  blaek 
strokes  at  the  bottom  of  a  piece  of  paper.  U*a 
contrary  to  every  principle  of  justice  and  equity 
—it's  pure  murder.  If  I  had  to  make  laws  Pd 
bang  all  those  who  have  made  them.  Man 
was  intended  to  be  free.  I  don't  suppose,  when 
he  was  first  turned  out,  that  even  a  spadeAiI 
of  earth  was  given  to  him  as  his  own.  Then 
whence  docs  he  derive  his  right  to  anythinir 
he  has?  It's  all  stuff.  The  whole  world  ia 
properly  in  common,  and  each  man  has  a  riglht 
to  take  what  he  can  get,  and  keep  what  he  can. 
Why  should  not  I  write  down  upon  a  piece  of 
paper  the  simple  words,  George  Jacobson^  }U^ 
as  well  as  any  other  man.  I  entered  into  no 
pledge  with  my  godfathers  and  godmothere  that 
I  would  stick  to  the  name  of  Tom  TankerviUo 
all  my  life.  Why  doesn't  a  name  wear  out  as 
well  as  anything  else  by  too  much  use!  and  ft*s 
devilish  hard  that  one  may  not  get  a  new  one, 
just  as  a  man  gets  a  new  coat — ^that's  cursed 
bad  wine :  brandy,  sugar,  and  sloe  juice.  I 
wonder  if  one  can't  get  anything  better  in  tbm 
stupid  town  ;"  and  he  rang  the  bell  which  hong 
beside  the  mantel-piece. 

One  of  the  turnkeys  came  in  immediate^, 
for  Captain  Tankerville  bled  freely,  as  they 
said  in  the  prison,  and,  thinking  he  had  dooe 
his  dinner,  was  about  to  remove  the  things i 
but  the  captain  stopped  him,  exclaiming  **  Stay, 
stay ;  I  havn't  half  done.  I  want  some  moie 
wine,  Mr.  What's-your-name ;  and  somethiag 
better  than  that,  too.  I  never  tasted  such  stoff 
as  that.  You  may  take  it  away  and  drink  it 
yourself  if  you  like ;  but  get  me  a  boltlp  of  good 
real  old  port,  that  will  make  the  evening  past 
comfortably— and,  I  say,  if  you  have  anylhisg 
new  and  entertaining  come  in,  bring  it  in  bert 
just  for  an  hour  or  so,  for  the  sake  of  aoc^tj- 
I'm  beginning  to  get  devilish  dull.** 

*•  You  don't  seem  so,  Pm  sure,  sir,'*  repM 
the  turnkey ;  *•  but  I'll  tell  Mr.  Wilson  what  yoi 
say,'*  and,  withdrawing  with  the  boiUe  in  hii 
hand,  he  went  and  spoke  with  his  principal 

**  Go  and  get  him  a  bottle  of  old  port  fnm 
the  Hart,**  said  Mr.  Wilson;  *'lhere's  four 
shillings  to  pay  for  it — charge  him  eight,  yon 
know — but  let  it  be  good,  for  conscience  sake^ 
What's  come  in  !'* 

"Nothing,  sir,**  replied  the  tuml^ey,  **lmt  a 
petty  larceny  and  an  assault  locked  up  in  de- 
fault.*' 

'*  They  might  as  well  have  sent  that  to  the 
cage,  I  think,'*  said  Mr.  Wilson  ;  **  I  don*t  like 
to  have  such  dirty  jobs  here— but  1*11  go  aid 
talk  to  him  myself  and  amuse  him.  He  seems 
a  rollicking  sort  of  blade,  and  takea  it  mighty 
easy.** 

♦*Ay,  that  he  do,"  answered  the  tnrnkey. 
**  I  dare  say  he  thiuks  the  olfl  gentleman  woet 
persecute.** 
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^Ob,  but  th9fn  nalto  htm,**  aoawered  the 
fMrioeipaJ  jailer.    *^Tbey  have  boand  him  over, 

**^No,  sir,  the  oaptain  is  only  remanded/*  ao- 
enrered  his  subordinate.  *'  But*  h?rk  !  they  are 
•bringing  some  one  in  now.  Why,  it's  that 
emart-dretised  boy  as  was  set  in  the  stocks!" 

As  he  spoke  he  held  the  door  of  the  room, 
'Which  was  near  the  entrance  of  the  prison,  ajar 
in  bis  hand,  and  Mr.  Wilson  sauntered  out  with 
Ids  eoal  tails  turned  back  as  he  had  been  stand* 
%ag  by  the  fire.  When  he  saw  young  Black- 
aiore,  however,  and  heard  that  he  too  was  re- 
manded on  the  charge  of  being  an  accessory  in 
the  robbery  of  Mallington  Hall,  he  thought  he 
itfooM  be  just  the  person  to  suit  Captain  Tank- 
«rtiUe,  and  accordingly  ordered  him  to  be  put 
into  that  worthy's  room  till  a  cell  could  be  got 
TMdy  for  him.  There  were  plenty  quite  ready 
In  the  jail,  but  there  are  conventionalities  in 
ytieons  as  well  as  other  places. 

When  yonng  John  Blackmore  found  into 
whose  society  he  was  introduced  he  was  gl^atly 
vtlievcd  and  dehghted,  and.  the  appetite  with 
which  Captain  Tankerville  was  eating  his  veal 
.pie,  tbongh  a  great  vacuity  in  one  side  showed 
tfaat  it  was  not  the  first  aUack  he  had  made 
upon  it,  gave  him  quite  a  new  view  of  prison 
fife,  and  taught  him  the  great  advantage  of  **  a 
light  heart,'*  whatever  may  be  the  benefit  of  the 
«tber  article  which  is  sometimes  supposed,  in 
•conjunction  with  it,  to  facilitate  a  man  in  going 
**  through  the  worki."  He  had  a  great  respect 
for  Capuin  Tankerville.  He  was  a  man  of  the 
irat  dtass  in  the  profession  which  he  had  shown 
himself  anxious  to  follow,  and  the  gay  and 
-eordial  manner  with  which  the  worthy  capluin 
treated  him  inspired  confidence  and  won  regard. 

"Ah,  Bhickee,  my  boy!"  cried  the  captain, 
'*What,  have  they  grabbed  yout  Delighted  to 
see  you.  You  are  welcome  to  the  stone  pitcher. 
Sit  down  and  have  a  bit  of  pie  and  a  glass  of 
wine  when  it  comes.    I'll  treat  you." 

Young  Blackmore  took  a  seat,  and,  with  Uh 
QMiml  ef^minate  manner,  received  the  captaiirs 
^▼ilities ;  but  when  the  wine  came,  and  be  had 
taken  a  glass  or  two,  he  felt  his  spiriu  greatly 
revived,  and  the  stocks  were  forgotten. 

•«  Now,  tell  us  what  you're  in  for,  Bhickee," 
•aid  the  captain,  aAer  they  had  conversed  and 
drank  for  some  little  time,  "  Something  capital, 
I  hope.'* 

'*  Capital  1  la,  capUin,  don't  talk  of  capital !" 
lOf^jed  young  Blackmore.  **You  make  me 
4|nite  nervous  again." 

**  I'm  talking  of  capital  fun,  not  capital  punish- 
iMnc,"  replied  his  fellow  prisoner,  laughing; 
«*bot  whatever  it  is,  you  had  better  have  a  little 
good  advice.  A  young  fellow  like  you,  when 
he  first  begins,  is  sure  to  get  himself  into  some 
aerape,  if  his  hasn't  some  friend  at  his  elbow  to 
tall  him  to  keep  out  of  it." 

**  I've  got  into  a  terrible  scrape  already,"  said 
John  Blackmore. 

**  The  more  reason  you  should  take  advice 
from  my  long  experience,"  answered  his  sage 
companion.  "This  is  the  fourteenth  time  I 
have  been  in  'jail,  Blackee— eight  times  for 
debt,  and  aix  for  peccadilloes — and  I  never  yet 
failed  to  get  my  head  out  almost  as  faat  as  it 
was  in  ;  so  tell  me  what's  the  matter,  and  you 
•hall  have  a  good  legal  opinion  without  a  fee.** 


"  Why»  they've  put  me  m  here,"  replied  the 
lad.  *'for  overhearing  something  that  Jack 
Williams  said  to  Bill  Maltby  about  robbieg  Mal- 
lington H«wae,  and  not  telling." 

*•  Oh,  Jack  Williams !"  said  Captain  Tanker- 
ville. "  Then  Latimer's  in  for  it  too,  and  I  may 
be  excused  Ibr  not  giving  him  his  revenge,  as  I 
promised." 

^  Young  Blackmore  nodded  his  head  in  token 
of  assent,  and  Captain  Tankerville  went  on  in  a 
grave,  deliberate,  thoughtful  manner.  *•  So,  you 
overheard  them,  did  you  t  and  you  dido*t  tell. 
Well,  that  certainly  makes  you  parHoepg  arinn- 
nis.  An  awkward  position,  Mr.  Blackmore, es- 
pecially if  you  had  any  finger  in  the  pie— Idon*t 
mean  your  whole  hand.  I  mean  only  if  y^n 
fingered  it— carrying  noessages,  running  for 
horses,  giving  a  nod  or  a  wink,  and  such  thinfB. 
Now,  if  murder  had  been  committed,  the  ques- 
tion would  have  been  settled.  You'd  have  had 
to  taste  hemp,  Blackee.  It's  rather  bitter,  but 
not  so  much  so  as  people  imaging  I  have  a 
notion,  and  one  thing  is,  it's  soon  over." 

**They  say  murder  was  committed,"  replied 
the  young  man.  in  a  low  tone,  fixing  hia  eyes 
upon  Captain  Tankerville's  oountenanoe,  as  if 
his  life  depended  upon  the  next  word. 

**  Ah  !  that's  awkward,"  answered  his  feUow 
prisoner.  **Take  a  glass  of  wine,  Blaekse. 
We'll  have  another  bottle  when  that's  done. 
Now,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  you've  got  but  one 
chance.  You  must  stag— I  dare  say  you  don't 
care  a  straw  about  Williams — nor  I  either,  for 
that  matter — nor  about  Alfred  Latimer — nor  I 
either.  They  are  both  aure  to  be  hanged,  any 
way ;  so,  if  yuu  can  get  your  neck  out  of  the 
noose  between  them,  you  are  a  fool  if  yon  don't 
do  it." 

"  But  I  did  confess,"  replied  the  youth,  set- 
ting down  his  half  emptied  glass  of  wine;  and 
ho  proceeded  to  tell  his  companion  all  that  bad 
happened  to  him  during  the  preceding  night  and 
that  eventful  morning,  and  added  by  saying  tlut 
the  constable,  as  ho  had  brought  him  alofig, 
had  told  him  that  the  whole  atory  was  out,  and 
the  people  hunting  for  Williams.  Latimer«  and 
Brown,  all  over  the  country ;  **  and  so  they 
tof  ik  me  out  of  the  stocks  and  put  me  in  her%** 
he  added. 

'*  See  what  it  is  not  to  have  an  experienced 
hand  to  consult  with,"  rejoined  Captain  Tladk- 
ervilie.  *'  If  I  had  been  near  you,  I'd  have  fnt 
you  right  in  a  minute.  You  should  have  stuek 
to  your  story  to  Williams's  face,  whether  it  was 
true  or  false.  Then  you  wouHl  have  got  clier 
off*,  and,  perhaps,  been  rewarded ;  now  you've 
only  one  chance,  my  lad.  You  muat  come 
back  to  your  old  story,  and  say  that  the  sight  of 
the  fellow  frightened  you  out  of  your  wits ;  then 
if  you  can  just  tell  where  WUliams  ia  gone, 
so  as  to  get  him  nabbed,  you'll  save,  f  enr 
baaon." 

**  I  don't  know,"  anawered  the  youths  nonm- 
fuUy. 

**  Do  you  know  where  young  Latimer  ^ie 
gonel"  cried  Captain  Tankerville. 

*<Ye8,  yes,"  exclaimed  young  Blackmone^ 
joyfully;  **I  know  where  he  intended  tOi.0D,  ' 
and  how  they  arranged  all  their  plans,  thoafh 
at  that  time  I  wasn't  aware  that  he  was  to  have 
sny  hand  in  this  job.  He  waa  first  toga.to 
Portamouth,  and  then  over  to  France^  4*  n 
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place  called  Havre,  where  Williams  was  to 
join  him,  and  then  they  were  to  go  pirating  in 
the  Levant  together." 

"A  very  pretty  scheme!"  cried  Captain 
Tankerville,  laughing  heartily.  "Quite  roman- 
tic, upon  my  life.  Two  gentlemen  starting  in 
the  characters  of  Blue  Beard  and  Black  Beard.'* 
As  he  spoke  he  approached  the  bell  and  gave 
it  a  smart  pull. 

"What  are  you  going  to  dot  what  are  you 
going  to  do  V  cried  young  Blackmore. 

"To  save  your  life,  my  lad,"  replied  Captain 
Tankerville.  "It's  very  seldom  indeed  that 
one  can  tell  the  truth  with  any  advantage  to 
one*s  self.  I  never  knew  ahove  two  or  three 
instances  of  it.  But  this  is  one,  and  it  shows 
a  man*s  skill  if  he  finds  out  when  it  is  just  as 
good  for  him  to  tell  the  truth  as  to  tell  a  lie. 
So  now  you  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  go  and 
swear  where  Alfred  Latimer  may  be  found, 
and»  if  he's  caught,  you  may  bo  safe  enough. 
I  say,  my  good  friend,"  he  continued,  as  the 
turnkey  opened  the  door,  "just  tell  the  gov- 
ernor to  step  here.  This  young  man  has  got 
something  to  tell  which  may  further  the  ends 
of  justice  immensely ;  and,  as  I  am  always  fond 
'of  seeing  justice  done.  I  think  it  quite  as  well 
that  the  magistrates  should  know  it.  But  you 
bad  better  be  quick,  or  the  fellows  may  have 
got  beyond  reach." 

Mr.  Wilson  appeared  in  a  minute,  and  heard 
all  that  young  Blackmore  had  to  say  with  a  dry 
attentive  countenance.  At  first  his  former  ter- 
giversation, which  had  reached  the  worthy 
officer's  cars,  seemed  to  have  produced  an 
unfavorable  impression  in  regard  to  the  young 
roan's  veracity ;  but  as  soon  as  he  heard  what 
he  had  to  say  of  Alfred  Latimer's  escape,  he 
replied  "You  must  come  before  the  magis- 
trates. Send  up  Bill  hero  to  keep  him  safe," 
he  continued,  addressing  the  turnkey  who  stood 
behind,  "  and  let  some  one  keep  a  look-out  for 
Mr.  Soames ;  he  was  down  at  the  bench  just 
now." 

"  He  was  over  at  the  Hart  asking  when  the 
•hay  went,"  rejoined  the  turnkey. 

"  Well,  see  for  him — sec  for  him  !  and  let 
him  know  that  we've  got  information,"  said 
Mr.  Wilson ;  and  thet«c  precautions  had  their 
desired  effect,  for  John  Blackmore's  new  depcf- 
sition  was  made  before  Soames  had  quitted  the 
town,  and  furnished  with  the  best  information 
he  could  get,  and  all  legal  powers,  as  well  as 
an  assistant,  he  jumped  into  a  post-chaise,  and 
drove  off  towards  Portsmouth. 


CHAPTER  LXXXn. 

Trk  post-chaise  which  contained  Alfred  Lat- 
imer and  his  poor  bride  rolled  along  as  fast  as 
two  horses  could  draw  it;  but  yet  not  fast 
enough  for  his  impatience,  for  remorse  and  fear 
were  upon  him.  He  fancied  that  he  had  taken 
all  his  measures  so  well,  indeed,  that  suspicion 
was  nf)t  likely  to  fall  upon  him  speedily,  if  at 
all.  He  fancied  that  it  would  he  sorne  time 
before  the  bloody  clothes  which  he  had  left  at 
Malhngt4in  House  would  be  discovered  :  and  as 
no  one  knew  that  they  bchmged  to  him,  that  it 
Would  he  still  longer  before  any  circumstance 
would  show  that  they  had  ever  boon  in  his 


possession.  Even  his  Carriage  with  Lucyht 
thought  would  tend  more  than  all  the  reat  t» 
the  concealment  of  his  part  in  the  crime  thtt 
had  been  committed,  and  he  argued  and  i^ 
argued  with  himself  to  prove,  to  his  own  satii- 
faction,  that  he  was  quite  safe.  Yet  fear  mi 
in  his  heart,  for,  with  a  very  few  exceptiooi, 
terror  is  always  the  follower  of  crime.  Ht 
could  not  banish  it ;  he  could  not  drive  it 
away.  More  than  once  he  pulled  up  the  cov«^ 
ing  over  the  little  window  at  the  back  of  tha 
chaise  and  looked  out  behind  ;  more  than  onot 
he  called  to  the  postboy  to  "  get  on,"  thoiigh 
he  was  going  as  fast  as  he  could. 

Remorse  also  was  doing  its  part  bitteily 
and  t-erribly,  and  the  struggling  feelings  withii 
his  bosom  strangely  affected  his  demeanor. 
Sometimes  he  would  fall  into  deep  and  gtoomy 
fits  of  thought  — sometimes  he  would  answer 
Lucy  sharply  and  angrily — sometimes  be  prod- 
igal of  tenderness  and  caresses.  He  loved  her 
certainly  belter  than  he  had  ever  loved  any 
human  being.  He  had  always  done  so,  vd 
now  he  clung  to  her  as  the  only  solace  leA, 
and  the  only  fragment  that  he  had  saved  out  of 
the  wreck  of  better  things  left  for  him ;  aal 
yet  the  impatience  and  irritation  of  his  wmi 
would  not  suffer  him  to  be  wholly  kind.  Bit 
she  bore  all  with  gentleness  and  affection,  li 
she  had  been  lately  taught  to  bear ;  and  ib» 
now  saw  that  something,  she  knew  not  wbali 
weighed  heavily  upon  his  mind.  For  a  oi^ 
ment  at  one  time  she  thought,  with  deepgrieC 
that  it  might  be  his  marriage  with  her  ttat 
irritated  him— that  hn  might  regret  it— that  h» 
might  feel  that  it  had  degraded  him ;  but  tb« 
came  one  of  those  fits  of  tenderness  which 
showed  her  that  such  could  not  be  the  case. 

She  little  thought,  poor  giri,  that  she  w» 
sitting  side  by  side  with  the  murderer  of  b9 
father ;  and  that  the  hand,  the  burning  hui 
which  clasped  hers  was  stained  with  her  ft' 
thcr's  blood. 

Onward,  however,  they  went,  and  had  goal 
near  fifty  miles  on  their  way  before  Hiny 
Soames,  the  constable,  set  out  from  Mallingtoo 
in  pursuit  of  them.  But  though  poor  IntJ 
was  tired,  and  Alfred  I^atimcr  himself  becani 
drowsy  with  the  exertions  and  the  watchfolaeii 
of  the  preceding  night,  still  he  went  on,  till 
towards  eleven  thpy  reached  the  town  of 
Southampton.  As  soon  as  the  chaise  drove 
up  at  the  door  of  the  inn,  Alfred  Latimer  in- 
quired when  the  packet  would  sail  for  Hafift 
and,  to  his  great  relief,  heard  that  it  got  noder 
weigh  at  four  o'clock  on  the  following  morniog- 
He  immediately  sent  to  secure  berths  for  him- 
self and  his  wife,  and  aAer  a  light  meil.  bide 
Lncy  retire  to  rest  for  an  hour  or  two.  But  bl 
himself  did  not  lie  down,  fearful  lest  the  peopi^ 
of  the  inn,  notwithstanding  all  his  injunctkHNi 
should  not  call  him  in  time ;  and  ho  remained 
dozing  by  the  fire  of  the  sitting-room  in  a  half- 
delirious  sleep.  I'hc  horrors  that  he  ande^ 
went  during  those  throe  hours  that  he  thuixf- 
mained  are  indescrii)ahle.  Scarcely  had  he 
closed  his  eyes  for  five  minutes  when  the  figw*  , 
of  poor  Edmonds,  as  he  lay  bleeding  on  the 
floor  the  moment  after  he  had  shot  him,  pre- 
sented itself  to  his  sight,  and  he  woke  with  t 
start  of  agony.  Then,  when  he  slept  again,  hd 
seemed  to  hear  loud  voices  shouting,  and  peo- 
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pie  screaming  out  his  name,  and  calling  **  Stop 
the  murderer  !'*  and  again  sleep  was  banished. 
Thas  il  went  on  all  the  time,  till  at  the  hour 
appointed  the  punctual  porter  of  the  inn  came 
with  a  candle  in  his  hand  to  call  the  )gentleman 
and  lady  that  were  going  by  the  packet. 

Lucy  was  soon  roused,  and  ready  to  depart. 
l*be  trunks  and  boxes  they  had  brought  were 
pat  upon  a  wheelbarroiy ;  the  bills  paid,  the 
senrants  fee*d,  and  with  the  daughter  of  his 
TietiAi  hanging  on  his  arm,  Alfred  Latimer 
took  his  way  down  through  the  dark  streets  to 
the  port. 

It  was  a  fine  6lear  night,  the  wind  was  light 
and  favorable,  and  no  obstacle  or  impediment 
presented  itself.  The  careless  examination  to 
which  goods  going  abroad  at  that  time  were 
subjected  at  the  Custom  House  was  soon  got 
orer ;  one  trunk  was  opened,  and  then  all  were 
marked  with  chalk,  and  carried  to  the  vessel. 
Alfred  latimer  and  Lucy  went  on  board  at  the 
same  time,  and  both  went  down  below  to  wait 
for  the  ship  sailing. 

In  about  twenty  minutes  afler,  there  was  a 
good  deal  of  noise  and  sweating  upon  deck,  and 
Alfred  Latimer  looked  anxiously  towards  the 
eabin  door.  But  presently  a  sort  of  swaying 
motion  was  Iblt,  the  ship  began  to  bend  consider- 
ably to  one  side,  and  the  noise  of  rushing  water 
showed  him  that  they  had  got  under  weigh,  h  was 
a  blessed  relief,  but  still  he  could  not  rest ;  and 
as  he  and  Lucy  were  the  only  cabin  passengers, 
be  laid  down  for  a  short  time  on  the  sofa  by  the 
side  of  her  berth,  and  then  started  up  again, 
saying  he  would  go  upon  deck  to  see  how  they 
got  on. 

He  found  everything  now  calm  and  quiet ; 
the  ship  going  easily  through  the  water,  and  the 
diflerent  lights  that  marked  the  shoals  and 
headlands  in  that  part  of  the  channel  distinctly 
visible.  He  wished  that  they  were  all  palsed ; 
but  still  it  was  some  satisfaction  to  be  at  sea, 
and  he  gazed  over  for  a  few  minutes  into  the 
water  as  the  ship  sent  it  in  foam  from  her  sides. 
Presently,  however,  the  captain  gave  some 
orders,  the  speed  of  the  packet  was  slackened, 
and  then  apparently  she  stopped,  without  how- 
ever letting  down  the  anchor,  and  in  reality 
driving  on  slowly  with  the  tide. 

"  What  is  the  matter  1"  asked  Alfred  Lati- 
mer of  one  of  the  sailors  who  came  up  the 
gangway  with  a  coil  of  rope  on  his  arm. 

"Nothing but  a  boat  from  Portsmouth,  sir," 
answered  the  man,  unfastening  the  bolt  where 
what  is  called  the  accommodation  ladder  is 
idaced. 

Alfred  Latimer  asked  no  more  questions,  but 
instantly  went  below,  and  there  remained  list- 
ening, with  the  cabin-door  ajar  in  his  hand. 
Presently  the  sound  of  oars,  a  grating  noise 
against  the  ship^s  side,  and  voices  speaking 
were  heard ;  a  good  deal  of  hallooing  followed, 
and  then  some  conversation  upon  deck ;  but 
the  unhappy  young  man  could  not  distinguish 
anything  that  was  said.  In  another  instant, 
however,  steps  were  heard  coming  down,  and 
he  closed  the  door  hastily,  and  laid  down  upon 
the  sofa  again. 

The  persons  who  had  descended  went  into 

what  was  called  the  gentlemen's  cabin  first; 

but  then  almost  immediately  returned,  and  the 

door  9f  that  in  which  Alfred  Latimer  and  his  poor 
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wife  were  was  thrown  unceremoniously  open. 
The  first  who  came  in  was  the  captain  of  the 
ship ;  hut  two  other  faces  appeared  behind  him, 
and  in  one  of  them  the  wretched  youne  man 
instantly  recognized  a  countenance  which  he 
knew  too  well — that  of  Harry  Soames,  the  con- 
stable of  Mallington. 

His  fate  was  no  longer  doubtful ;  a  chill  like 
that  of  death  epread  on  his  whole  frame,  and 
though  he  shook  not.  nor  uttered  a  word,  it 
seemed  as  if  all  bis  limbs  were  changed  into 
stone, 

••  Ah,  Master  Alfred !"  cried  the  constable, 
in  a  familiar  tone,  "  I've  caught  you  at  last, 
have  It  Twas  devilish  clever  of  you  that 
doubling  upon  me  at  Andover,  and  taking  to 
Southampton  instead  of  Portsmouth.  But  yon 
must  come  along  now,  and  I  am  sorry  to  say  I 
must  put  the  darbies  upon  you,  for  you  see  the 
ofiTence  is  a  big  *un." 

Alfred  Latimer  stood  before  him  withoutword 
or  motion,  with  bis  eyes  gazing  upon  him,-hhi 
lips  quivering,  and  his  face  as  pale  as  death.  - 

**  What  is  the  matter  V  cried  Lucy,  rising  fti 
terror.  •*  What  U  all  this,  in  heaven's  name  !•• 

*♦  Why,  it's  a  had  job,  Miss  Lucy,"  replied 
Harry  Soames.  **  I  must  take  your  lover  here 
— that's  to  say  your  husband,  for  I  hear  you  aro 
married  outright — away  with  me.  I've  got 
nothing  to  do  with  you.  The  warrant's  against 
him,  and  you  can  go  where  you  like^ — to  France, 
if  it  suits  you.'* 

"  1  will  go  wherever  he  goes,*'  answered 
Lucy,  clinging  to  the  arm  of  her  husband. 

**  Can*t  allow  that,"  said  Mr.  Soames,  in  a 
decided  tone ;  **  and  besides,  you  see  it  is  im- 
possible.  I  and  the  other  constable  have  got  to 
take  him  back,  and  the  shay  will  but  hold 
three  anyhow.  Howsoever,  you  can  come 
alter  us  If  you  like,  though  I'd  advise  you  not.** 

•'  Where  are  you  going  to  take  him  V*  cried 
Lucy.  '*  What  are  you  putting  those  things  on 
him  for  ?"  and  she  gazed  with  terror  upon  the 
handcuffs  that  they  were  fastening  upon  his 
unresisting  arms. 

••  Why,  we  are  going  back  to  Mallington,** 
answered  Harry  Soames,  **  and  that  as  fast  as 
we  can  go ;  and  as  for  why  we  are  putting 
these  on  him,  you  see  it's  for  murder" — he  had 
very  nearly  added  *•  of  your  own  father,"  bot 
he  had  once  had  a  child,  and  he  paused,  thinking, 
"  I  will  not  say  that." 

•♦  For  murder !"  exclaimed  Lucy,  "  for  mur- 
der !  Well,  he  is  my  husband,  and  I  will  go 
with  him,  whatever  he  has  done." 

»•  But  I  tell  you  you  can't,  ma'rm,"  answtfi^ 
Harry  Soames.  **  It's  no  use  argufying,  it  can't 
be  done." 

**  Then  I'll  foUow,"^  said  Lucy  mournfully — 
••  I'll  follow,  wherever  he  goes." 

**  Come,"  said  the  captain  of  the  vessel, 
"you  had  better  get  him  out  of  the  ship  as  fast 
as  you  can.  I  can't  lay  to  here  all  nigbt.  I 
thought  there  was  something  wrong  about  him 
when  first  I  saw  him.  Come,  take  him  away  to 
the  boat." 

••  Oh,  take  me  with  him>-<-take  me  with  him 
in  the  boat !"  cried  Lucy  ;  *'  at  least  take  me  on 
shore  with  bim !" 

But  Mr.  Soames  thought 
harshness  which,  notwithstandii 
faults,  was  not  natural  to  him 


fit  to  assume  a 
nding  his  various 
n     **It'8  a  great 
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deal  better  she  should  be  out  of  the  way/'  he 
thought ;  she'll  only  break  her  heart  if  she 
comes  in  the  midst  of  it.  and  finds  how  it  all  is. 
Better  the  young  dog  should  be  safe  lodged  in 
the  stone  pitcher,  and  ber  father*s  burial  over, 
before  she  gets  homo,  anyhow  ;'*  and,  therefore, 
upon  these  considerations  he  replied,  **No, 
that  can*t  be  permitted,  ma*rm.  You  may  jest 
speak  a  word  to  him,  if  you  like,  before  he  goes.^ 
There  can  be  no  harm  in  that.  Stay  a  minute,^ 
captain,  there's  a  good  soul.  They  are  new- 
married  people,  and  this  is  a  hard  parting,"  and 
lie  walked  towards  the  door. 

**  And  what  am  I  to  do  with  the  girll" asked 
the  captain  in  a  low  voice,  following  the  con- 
stable. 

"  Ob,  you  must  take  her  over  to  Havre,  and 
bring  her  back  again  if  she  wants  to  come," 
answered  Harry  Soames.  *'  I'm  not  going  to 
take  her  ashore,  I  can  tcll  you,  for  many  rea- 
sons ;  but  be  kind  to  her,  there's  a  good  man, 
for  she  comes  of  very  good  people,  and  he*s  a 
gentleman  of  high  family,  although  he  has  play- 
ed this  here  trick."' 

"  Are  they  really  married  1"  asked  the  captain. 

"Ay,  that  they  were,  yesterday  morning," 
answered  Harry  Soames ;  "  I  see  the  gentle- 
man that  married  them." 

1(1  the  mean  time  Lucy  bad  cast  her  arms 
round  her  husband's  neck,  and  given  way  to 
the  tears  she  had  long  repressed.  But  Alfred 
Latimer  recovered  himself  sufficiently  to  whis- 
per, in  a  quick  tone,  **Put  your  hand  in  my 
waistcoat  pocket,  and  take  out  the  key  of  the 
large  trunk— all  the  money  is  in  it.  Go  on  to 
Havre,  and  then  come  back  again  if  you  like, 
I.4icy.  But  on  no  account  bring  that  trunk  back 
with  you,  or  anything  that  it  contains,  but  what 
money  you  want.  Quick — quick !— -don't  \et 
them  sec  you." 

Lucy  did  us  he  bade  her ;  and  the  moment 
afler  Harry  Soames  said,  **  Come,  I  cnn't  give 
any  more  time,  Mr.  Latimer ;  you  must  come 
along." 

**  Well.  I  am  ready,"  answered  the  young 
man.  "  Farewell,  Lucy  I — farewell !"  and  he 
kissed  her  tenderly. 

They  were  obliged  to  take  poor  Lucy's  arms 
from  his  neck  before  they  could  lead  him  to  the 
deck.  Alfred  Latimer  went  calmly,  though 
slowly ;  hut  as  he  approached  the  ship's  side 
the  overwhelming  impression  of  the  dreadful 
situation  in  which  he  was  placed  rushed  upon 
his  mind  more  forcibly  than  it  had  done  before. 
The  horror  of  being  branded  and  tried  as  a 
murderer— the  sight  of  all  those  whom  he  had 
known  from  his  youth  gazing  upon  him  with 
horror,  and  the  agony  of  a  public  execution — 
all  seemed  to  (lash  upon  his  mind  at  once,  and 
he  thought  anything  would  be  preferable.  He 
was  near  the  ship's  side — one  of  the  men  had 
him  by  the  arm  to  help  him  down  into  the  boat, 
and  his  hands  were  manacled ;  but  he  con- 
trived to  dart  away,  and  at  one  spring  cleared 
the  bulwark.  A  dull  splash  was  heard  in  the 
water,  and  a  loud  shriek  from  Lucy,  who  had 
followed  close  behind  ;  but  the  instant  qfter  one 
of  the  boatmen  exclaimed  *'  I  have  got  him,  I 
have  got  him.  Here  he  is !"  and  as  they  held 
tlic  lantrrn  over  the  ship's  side  they  saw  two 
of  the  men  below  pulhng  the  wretched  culprit 
into  the  boat. 


"  Oh,  let  me  go  with  him — in  pity,  in  merg; 
let  me  go  with  him !"  cried  poor  Lucy ;  hk 
Harry  Soames  and  his  companion  scramkU 
down  the  ship's  side  without  heeding  her,  ad 
the  next  moment  the  boat  pushed  off,  leifif 
her  upon  the  deck. 

"There,  go  down,  go  down,  my  poorjnwf 
lady,"  said  the  captain,  in  a  kindly^tooej'A 
down  and  sleep.  Perhaps  they  won't  be  m 
to  prove  anything  against  him  after  all." 

Those  were  the  first  words  of  comfort  M 
Lucy  had  heard,  and,  afler  gazing  for  a  miiiM 
in  the  direction  that  the  boat  took,  she  ^dM , 
down  into  the  cabin,  but  not  to  sleep.    SUB  la- 
captain's  words  returned  to  her  mind. 

"  They  may  not  be  able  to  prove  aoTM 
against  him,"  she  repeated  to  herself,  "Ok 
no,  no,  no,  I  am  sure  they  cannot.  Usrial 
Alfred  would  never  commit  murder  I  Peita|> 
he  has  killed  somebody  in  a  duel ;  they  call  w; 
murder  sometimes,  but  then  they  are  al*^- 
pardoned,  and  I  am  sure  he  will  be." 

She  gave  up  her  mind,  however,  to  biUlJJ 
thoughts  when  she  remembered  many  off* 
circumstances  that  had  taken  place— the  CBJ 
panionship  of  Williams,  the  long  absence  of  jf 
husband  for  a  day  and  two  nights,  the  tci*. 
agitation  he  had  displayed,  his  haste  and 64F^ 
ness  to  reach  a  foreign  country,  and  the  *|JJj 
dull  despair  that  hail  fallen  upon  him  «JJ^ 
Soames  and  his  companion  came  on  bi^ 
"I  will  return  directly,"  she  thought.  "I^ 
get  back  as  fast  as  I  can.  But  where  ahiij 
go  when  I  reach  Mallinglon  !  My  father  w*lj 
be  angry  and  not  sec  me,  and  my  mother  tA 
not  venture  to  have  me  thcr^  I  will  go  toft 
Western;  he  will  be  kind,  tnough  he  may  If 
angry,  and  he  will  pity  me  and  help  me,  I 
sure.  But  I  must  get  back  directly.  I 
if  they  could  not  land  me  somewhere  as 
go." 

As  soon  as  this  thought  struck  her  she 
forth  from  the  cabin  and  called  the  steward,  ii* 
quiring  whether  the  captain  could  not  pulkv 
ashore  on  the  Isle  of  Wight  1  The  reply,  bow- 
ever,  was  in  the  negative ;  and  a  few  minolBi 
afler  the  captain  himself  came  down,  saying  **! 
shan't  touch  anywhere  till  I  get  to  Hiffi^ 
ma'am,  hut  I  can  bring  you  back  the  day  tm 
to-morrow,  if  that  will  do.  But  I  tliiilk  yon  M 
a  great  deal  better  lie  down,  fur  we  shall  mi 
get  into  rough  water." 

"The  day  after  to-morrow!"  said  LM^ 
"  That  is  a  long  time  ;"  but  the  poor  girl  hiAli 
other  resource.  Steam-packets  in  those  itj^ 
did  not  span  the  seas  as  with  a  flying  brita 
and  Lucy,  aAer  brief  deliberation,  agreed  to  W 
captain's  proposal  to  carry  her  back  igM^ 
Ttien  lying  down  in  her  berth  one«  more,  I 
turned  her  face  so  that  no  one  entering  C0l 
see  her,  and  gave  way  to  her  grief  wUhlil 
restraint.  Innumerable  horrors  could  be  idM 
if  any  one  so  pleased,  to  the  tale,  of  the  a 
which  poor  Lucy  suffered,  and  the  n 
writers  of  an  olden  time  would  have  produoiil 
long  history  of  disasters  arising — as,  indltA 
was  not  improbable — from  her  having  with.lMi 
a  number  of  things  belonging  to  Alfred  LathMi 
and,  more  especMally,  a  large  quantity  of  UM 
gold  which  had  been  plundered  from  Mallinglqi 
House.  She  knew  nothing  of  the  fact,  indm 
but  still  it  was  more  than  likely  to  have  led  ki 
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19^  difficulties  and  eVdn  dangers.  But  there  is 
iKXning  so  sickening  to  good  taste  as  the  exag- 
Haration  of  that  wliich  ib  horrible  enough  in  the 
plain  reality.  Far  from  meeting  with  all  the 
mi^fortones  that  she  could  meet  with,  various 
circumstances  combined  to  prevent  many  of 
ibem  from  falling  upon  her.  In  the  first  place, 
Harry  Soames,  vrho  had  never  before  had  the 
bonur  of  capturing  90  respectable  a  prisoner  for 
«o  capital  an  offence,  what  between  the  hurry 
aod  the  eagerness  of  the  pursuit,  and  the  con- 
fosion  and  the  novelty  of  boarding  the  packet  at 
D^t,  forgot  those  precautions  which  a  more 
«jq>erienced  officer  of  the  street  called  Bow 
would  have  taken  with  the  roost  deliberate 
coolness,  notwithstanding  the  haste  and  impa- 
tience of  the  captain,  and,  as  his  warrant  was 
directed  only  against  the  person  of  Alfred  Lati- 
mer, satisfied  himself  with  having  obtained 
posseasion  of  that,  and  neglected  to  secure  his 
goods,  chattels,  and  effects,  which,  indeed, 
night  have  been  of  great  consequence  in  proving 
the  case  against  him.  The  captain,  too,  though 
a  ^ick,  sharp  mat),  never  troubled  bis  head, 
according  to  the  happy  vuljrarism,  about  the 
ladyV  trunks  and  boxes,  and  poor  Lucy's  utter 
QQCOosciousness  of  their  importance,  and  the 
li^  heed  she  took  of  them,  prevented  any- 
Ihiag  like  suspicion  being  aroused.  Had  they 
been  seized  she  would  have  been  led  nearly 
paaniless  in  a  foreign  land,  cither  to  die  of 
want,  or  to  find  her  way  back  how  she  could. 
Bat  they  were  not  seized,  and  everything  was 
landed  quietly  on  the  quay  at  Havre.  One  box 
after  another  was  taken  to  the  Custom  House ; 
a  lew  articles  of  English  manufacture  were  de- 
tained as  contraband,  andall  the  rest  were  sent 
Bp  to  the  inn,  whither  she  had  gone  by  the 
captain's  recommendation.  At  that  inn  we 
ahall  now  leave  her,  unconscious  of  the  danger 
she  had  run,  but  with  her  heart  already  loaaed 
with  fuUy  as  much  grief  as  she  could  bear. 


CHAPTER  LXXXIII. 

Gbsat  was  the  bustle  and  confusion  in  Mal- 
IhictoD,  even  at  a  late  hour  of  the  night  on 
wlueh  the  notorious  Jack  Williams  and  the 
little  leas  notorious  Tom  Brown  were  secured. 
*Ite  inl^bitants,  the  gertii  loei^  were  sleeping 
their  first  sweet  sleep;  the  Crumps  and  the 
MartiAfl^  the  Dixons  and  the  Skinners,  were  all 
in  the  arms  of  Morpheus ;  and  dear  Mrs.  Pluck- 
rose  fveesed  the  downy  pillow,  thll  of  uncon- 
ckiiuui688«  when  a  loud  knocking  at  the  inn  door 
startled  her  fronvber  fond  oblivion.  Chamber- 
inaidA  and  08t}ere  were  roused  in  haste,  but  the 
kii«r^iqg  continued  till  they  made  their  appear- 
aoee  at  the  door ;  and  then  messengers  were 
aaot  fiffwith  the  utmost  rapidity  to  the  house  of 
Mr.  Nethersole  and  to  that  of  Dr.  Western, 
where  the  knocking  recommenced  with  as  much 
Dory  as  hefore.  All  these  proceedings  not  only 
jnooaed  bat  agitated  the  inhabitants,  and  forth 
from  many  a  window  came  many  a  head.  The 
Misses  Martin,  in  curl-papers,  and  Mrs.  Dixon. 
in  ber  night-cap,  were  amongst  the  first  to 
thrust  the  ornament  of  their  shoulders  into  the 
night  air ;  hot  Mta.  Dixon  had  the  advantage, 
se  the  reader  is  well  aware,  of  lying  between 
tke  house  of  Mr.  Nethersole  and  the  iQn»  so  that 


that  excellent  lady  had  the  opportunity  of  callji^ 
to  the  osiler,  as  he  hurried  back  from  the  former 
habitation,  and  inquiring,  in  dulcet  accents,  what 
was  the  matter  with  the  Bagpipes. 

"  Why,  ma'am.'*  replied  the  ostler,  •'  it's  ^ 
sadT  business.  Mr.  Morton  has  just  been  brought 
in  badly  wounded  ;  but  they've  gut  Jack  Wil- 
liams and  Tom  Brown  as  committed  the  murder* 
and  that's  summut." 

Ader  giving  this  account  he  pursued  hb 
way  home  again,  although  the  Misses  Martin 
screamed  after  him  fhim  the  other  side  of  iha 
street,  but  screamed  in  vain.  They  had  re- 
course to  ail  the  fictions  of  imagiiiatiunto  ac- 
count for  the  bustle ;  and,  to  say  sooth,  they 
did  some  injury  to  the  reputation  b(}th  of  Bet- 
sey the  chambermaid,  and  even  good  Mrs. 
Pluckrose  herself,  by  their  surmises  in  regard 
to  the  cause  of  this  rapid  and  noisy  appe^  to 
the  surgeon. 

•♦  What  could  Mr.  Nettiersole  be  sent  for  at 
such  an  hour  of  the  night,  if  it  was  not  to  attend 
one  of  the  women  at  the  innl"  And  having 
estabUshed  this  position  as  their  starting  point, 
they  went  on  with  great  vigor  to  caluiimiate 
every  one  in  Mallington  except  themselves,  and 
then  fell  sound  asleep  again,  with  the  comfort- 
able reflection  that  nobody  could  think  worse  of 
their  neighbors  than  they  did. 

In  the  meantime  Mr.  Morton  was  assisted  up- 
stairs, for  by  this  time  he  was  greatly  weakened 
by  loss  of  blood  ;  and  having  undicsscd  himself 
with  difficulty,  stretched  himself  on  the  had, 
waiting  for  Mr.  Nethersole.  But  a  very  few 
minutes  elapsed  before  that  gentleman  appeared, 
half  dressed  indeed,  but  having  a  large  case  of 
instruments  under  his  arm,  and  his  assistant  at 
his  back.  Without  asking  any  questions,  and 
with  a  very  quiet,  deferential  manner,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  examine  the  young  genilenian*t 
wound,  and  probed  it  to  the  bottom. 

'*  There's  the  hall,"  he  said,  '*  there's  theba)l. 
That's  lucky,  we  shall  easily  get  at  it.  I  (e^r^ 
sir,  I  must  put  you  to  a  good  deal  of  pain ;  but 
it  must  be  extracted  immedi^itety,  and  then  we 
shall  easily  take  up  the  vessels  that  have  beao 
cut." 

"  I  do  not  mind  the  pain,"  said  Mr.  Morton  ; 
'*  but  you  had  better  get  me  a  glass  of  wine,  Cm 
I  feel  faint." 

Mr.  Nethersole,  as  we  have  said,  was  a  skill- 
ful man,  very  dexterous  in  manipulation  of  bia 
tools ;  and  while  Mr.  Morton  had  been  speaking 
he  had  continued  apparently  probing  the  wound 
with  a  curious-looking  instrument  somewhat 
like  a  pair  of  curling-irons. 

*'  Qet  a  glass  of  wine,  William,"  he  said ; 
and  at  the  same  moment  Moiton  felt  a  sort  of 
tug»  hy  no  means  of  a  pleasant  description,  bat 
it  was  followed  by  instant  relief  from  a  sort  of 
burning  senaation,  which  he  had  felt  just  be- 
tween the  right  shoulder  and  the  chest,  apmo- 
what  below  the^davicle. 

"  Here  it  is,"  said  Mr.  Nethersole,  with  a 
alight  degree  of  triumph  in  his  tone,  although  it 
was  tow  and  mild  ;  and  he  held  up  beforC^Mor- 
ton's  eyes  a  pistol  bullet,  which  he  had  d>awa 
from  the  wound.  "All  safe,  my  dear  sir,"  ha 
continued,  **  no  bones  injured  ;  and  now  we  will 
attend  to  the  hemorrhage.  Bef«»re  ten  minutoa 
were  over,  the  bleeding  hiid  ceased,  and  Morton 
ielt  himself  oomparatively  comfortable  wh^o 
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Br.  Western  arri? ed,  with  terrible  consternation 
in  his  face.  Good  Mrs.  Plockrose,  who  had 
been  holding  the  light  with  Spartan  fortitude, 
DOW  hastened  to  relieve  the  mind  of  the  worthy 
rector,  exclaiming,  **  It*s  all  right  now,  sir ;  the 
bleeding  is  stopped,  and  the  bullet's  out.  There 
it  lies  upon  the  table.*' 

But  Dr.  Western,  withont  examining  the  im- 
plement of  evil,  advanced  quietly  to  his  young 
friend's  bedside,  and  took  his  hand  quietly  in 
his.  "Oh,  it's  nothing,  my  dear  sir,"  said 
Morton;  **the  loss  of  blood  made  me  some- 
what faint,  but  that  is  all  the  mischief  that  has 
been  done.  I  took  the  liberty  of  sending  for 
you,  because  I  knew  that  you  were  sitting  up, 
and  wished  you  to  communicate  the  fact  to 
Louisa  in  such  a  way  as  would  not  alarm  her. 
But  I  was  quite  sure  there  was  no  great  injury 
done,  and  therefore  would  not  let  them  call  Mr. 
Quatteriy.  I  dare  say  I  shall  be  able  to  get  out 
to-morrow." 

Mr.  Netherssle  shook  his  head.  "  Perfect 
quiet,  my  dear  sir,  perfect  quiet  is  absolutely 
necessary.  For  three  days,  at  least,  I  shall  not 
let  you  quit  your  bed.  The  wound  certainly  is 
not  dangerous,  but  we  never  can  tell  the  result 
of  inflammation,  and,  as  you  are  well  aware, 
oome  inflammation  must  come  on,  even  in 
order  to  e0*ect  the  healing  process.  At  present, 
I  would  forbid  all  conversation.  It  is  my  in- 
Tariable  rule,  where  such  injuries  exist  as  this, 
to  prevent  every  sort  of  excitement,  and  I  have 
foun^  the  most  beneficial  results.  Upon  quiet 
depends  your  perfect  recovery  in  ten  days  or  a 
fortnight,  or  you  remain  ill  for  six  weeks  or  two 
months.  You  may,  therefore,  take  your  choice. 
We  surgeons  don't  object  to  a  long  case,  you 
know;  but  still  conscience,  conscience  makes 
US  give  the  patient  his  option." 

**  Oh,  the  shorter  time  by  all  means,"  an- 
swered Morton ;' "  and,  therefore,  I  will  merely 
speak  a  few  words  to  Dr.  Western,  and  bid 
him  good  night." 

Mr.  Nethersolc,  taking  the  hint,  retired  to  the 
other  side  of  the  room,  wiped  his  instruments, 
washed  his  hands,  and  conversed  a  few  mo- 
ments with  Mrs.  Pluckrose,  while  Morton  re- 
5|uested  the  clergyman  to  take  every  measure 
or  securing  the  comfort  of  poor  Mrs.  Edmonds, 
and  arranging  the  funeral  of  her  husband,  after 
the  coroner's  inquest  had  taken  place.  Many 
were  the  messages,  also,  which  he  sent  Louisa, 
beseeching  her  not  to  make  herself  uneasy,  but 
though  Dr.  Western,  from  all  he  saw,  was  in- 
clined to  believe  that  his  young  friend  was  not 
seriously  injured,  he  well  knew  that  it  would 
be  in  vain  to  attempt  to  relieve  Louisa's  anxiety 
till  she  herself  could  see  him. 

Leaving  Mr.  Neihersole  there,  resolved  to 
stay  all  night  by  his  patient,  the  rector  took  his 
way  homeward,  and  retired  to  rest,  thinking  ha 
would  spare  Miss  Charlton  all  knowledge  of  the 
events  which  had  taken  place  as  long  as  pos- 
sible. But  with  the  very  best  intentions,  s^d 
with  the  very  best  judgment,  we  very  often 
produce  greater  pain  to  those  we  love  by  the 
means  we  lake  to  secure  them  from  it.  For, 
unless  we  couJd  see  the  intricacies  of  the  heart, 
we  can  never  lell  ho5Hf  to  apply  the  balm  to  the 
exact  spot  where  it  is  required.  Louisa  had 
not  been  deceived  by  the  air  of  calmness  and 
indifference  with  which  her  lover  had  set  out 


that  night.  She  saw  that  he  was  going  upofs 
some  expedition  of  importance,  and  the  very 
silence  which  had  been  maintained  in  regard  t& 
its  end  and  object,  had  naturally  made  her 
suspect  that  it  was  of  a~  dangerous  character. 
Sleepless  and  anxious,  therefore,  she  had  lain 
listening  for  every  sound  till  the  ringing  of  the 
bell,  and  the  knocking  at  the  door,  and  the 
hurried  going  out  of  Dr.  Western  showed  her 
that  some  events  had  taken  place,  though  of 
what  nature  she  could  not  tell.  Still  she  lay 
and  listened,  but  did  not  hear  his  return,  for  he 
gained  admission  to  the  rectory  by  his  own  key, 
and  made  no  noise  in  retiring  to  his  room. 
With  the  earliest  light  of  day  Louisa  was  up, 
and  in  less  than  half  an  hour  afterwards  was 
down  in  Dr.  Western's  study.  As  always 
happens  in  such  cases,  the  very  tidings  which 
he  wished  to  communicate  as  gently  as  possible 
were  told  by  the  housemaid  in  the  most  abrupt 
and  exaggerated  form.  Louisa  might,  indeed, 
guess  that  something  had  been  added  to  the 
tale  over  and  above  the  truth,  but  still  the  fact 
was  clear — Morton  was  wounded ;  and  fear 
can  be  as  great  a  magician  as  hope,  although 
in  a  sadder  way.  For  a  full  hour  Louisa  con- 
tinued giving  way  to  all  the  darkest  fancies 
that  apprehension  could  call  up ;  and  then,  on- 
able  to  bear  the  suspense  any  longer,  she 
hastened  to  the  room  of  Mrs.  Erelyo,  and, 
knocking  at  the  door,  craved  admission.  The 
tale  was  soon  told,  and  though  the  old  Isdtj 
endeavored  to  soothe  her  as  much  as  possibfe, 
it  was  evident  that  she  was  herself  frightened, 
and,  as  the  best  means  of  satisfying  ^b,  sbe 
went  away,  half  dressed  as  she  was,  to  her 
brother's  room. 

Dr.  Western  did  not  make  them  wait,  for  he 
was  alleady  up,  and  dressed ;  and,  harrying  out, 
he  informed  Louisa,  kindly  and  tenderly,  bat 
with  perfect  truth,  of  the  state  of  the  case. 

"  Morton  is  certainly  hurt,  my  deaf,"  be  said. 
*'  but  not  dangerously.  I  cannot  conns^  yoo 
not  to  be  grieved  for  his  sufferings,  Louisa ;  bot 
1  assure  you  there  is  not  the  slightest  cause  for 
apprehension,  and  you  know  that  I  wouki  not 
say  so  unless  I  had  good  grounds." 

"  I  am  perfectly  certain  of  that,"  replied  Loo- 
isa ;  "  and  your  assurance  is  a  great  comfot  to 
me ;  but  yet  I  should  be  more  happy  if— do  yn 
think  there  would  be  any  harm  or  uiiproprJetT^ 
in  my  going  with  you  to  see  him  V* 

"No,  my  dear,"  answered  Dr.  Westers. 
<<  circumstanced  as  you  are,  and  with  joar 
guardian  at  your  side,  I  think  there  would  be 
none ;  but  there  is  an  objection  of  another  kiad. 
Mr.  Netbersole  recommends  perfect  quiet  ftr 
the  next  three  days.  Now,  I  need  not  tell  |oc 
Louisa,  that  Morton  could  not  see  yoo  withoot 
very  diflTerent  emotions  fh>m  those  with  wUeb 
he  would  receive  the  surgeon,  or  the  sorgeot^ 
assistant.  Therefore.  I  think  you  had  better 
forbear." 

Louisa  was  very  reasonable.  **  Whatevir  I 
may  feel,"  she  said,  "  I  will  do  nothing  to  pro- 
tract  his  illness ;  but  at  all  events,  as  I  soppoee 
you  will  go  to  see  him  yourself,  I  may  socom- 
pany  you  to  the  door.  That  will  be  some  sat- 
isfaction." 

To  this  there  was  no  objection,  and  it  was 
arranged  that  about  the  middle  of  the  day,  Loo- 
isa,  Mrs.  Evelyn,  and  the  good  doctor  shouM  go 
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tflfether  to  the  inn,  and  thenee  ovom  over  to 
Ifailingtoa  Park,  on  a  Tisit  of  connolation  to 
poor  Mrs.  Edmonds.  But  before  they  set  oat, 
a  niessai^  from  Mr.  Nethersole  brooght  the 
welaome  intelligence  that  Morton  was  proceed- 
ing perfectly  well,  and  that  he  wished  to  see 
Dr.  Western,  to  which  the  surgeon  assented ; 
and  when,  alter  having  waited  in  the  carriage 
ibr  about  a  quarter  ofan  hour,  while  the  clergyman 
visited  the  wounded  man,  Louisa  was  again 
Mined  by  her  guardian,  she  received  the  still 
better  tidings  that  her  lover  was  apparently 
beuer  than  the  night  before ;  and  Dr.  Western 
added,  with  a  smile,  **  The  only  danger  is,  that 
be  seems  so  well  it  will  be  difficult  to  keep  him 
^iet." 

.  They  then  drove  over  the  bridge,  and  up  the 
«bief  road  towards  the  hall ;  but  just  as  they  were 
turning  off*,  in  the  direction  of  poor  £dnionds*s 
eottage,  they  passed  a  number  of  men  on  foot, 
cooversing  together,  whom  Louisa  at  once  un- 
derstood to  be  the  coronefs  jury.  She  turned  lier 
bead  away  with  a  slight  shudder  as  the  sight 
brought  back  to  her  remembrance  all  the  dread- 
fcl  details  of  the  crime  which  had  been  perpe- 
trated, and  her  heart  sunk  as  she  recollectod  all 
the  consequences  which  were  to  flow  from  the 
aeCa  which  were  then  taking  place.  When  she 
thought  of  Alfred  Latimer— of  one  brought  up 
in  the  same  house,  and  nearly  connected  with 
ber«elf-~of  his  being  brought  to  trial  for  so  dark 
aad  dreadful  a  deed— of  having  to  appear  as  a 
witness  against  him,  to  aid  in  his  condemnation, 
and  to  know  that  she  had  a  share,  however  un- 
willingly, in  working  his  destruction — when  all 
theee  circumstances  came  across  her  mind,  she 
almost  feared  that  she  should  never  have 
strength  for  the  task.  Then  came  the  thought 
of  his  execution,  of  his  mother*s  agony  and 
rage ;  and  although  she  felt  too  sadly  convinced 
that  nothing  hut  justice  would  be  done  if  the 
severest  infliction  of  the  law  fell  upon  his  head, 
yet  ahe  could  not  contemplate  such  a  result 
WitlMut  deep  and  terrible  grief,  and  tried  to  turn 
away  her  eyes  from  the  prospect  before  her. 
Such  is  the  power  of  association  upon  the 
boman  mind,  that  when  habituated  to  the 
society,  even  of  those  we  neither  love  nor 
esteem,  we  cannot  help  feeling  with  them  in 
misfortune  and  grief,  even  when  the  conse- 
qnences  of  their  own  errors  fall  upon  them. 
All  seemed  dark  and  gloomy  around  Louisa 
Charlton,  exoept  the  one  bright  spot  where  love 
shone,  like  the  sunshine  that  sometimes  bursts 
through  a  stormy  sky,  and  her  heart  was  bitterly 
depressed  enough  when  they  reached  the  poor 
park-keeper's  cottage,  and  a  new  scene  of  sor- 
row was  presented  to  her. 

Mrs.  Evelyn  and  Louisa  were  led  for  nearly 
two  hours  with  poor  Mrs.  Edmonds,  while  Dr. 
Western  went  up  to  the  hall  to  make  the  various 
arrangements  that  were  necessary,  and  to  learn 
(he  result  of  the  coroner's  inquest.  On  his  re- 
torn  he  stayed  with  the  poor  widow  for  some 
time,  and  thus  it  was  nearly  four  o'clock  when 
(he  carriage  again  drove  from  tbe  door.  The 
beautiful  scenery  of  the  park,  as  they  drove 
throujgh  it,  the  sod  lawns  and  green  turf,  the 
brown  wood  sweeping  round,  the  glistening 
river,  caught  here  and  there,  through  the  gaps 
in  the  trees,  were  all  lighted  up  by  the  calm 
ereBing  aonahine,  and,  by  the  aspect  of  the 


great  Creator'a  works  in  a  atato  of  snob  tntt' 
quillity,  seemed  to  oflTer  a  sad  but  monitory  con- 
trast in  the  peace  of  God.  which  passeth  all 
understanding,  to  the  troublous  passions  and' 
bittor  strifes  of  man,  which  had  filled  the  hearto 
of  all  around  with  pain,  anxiety,  and  fear.  But 
one  sight  more  was  wanting  to  make  that  con- 
trast more  complete,  and  it  was  to  be  added 
before  Louisa  reached  her  temporary  home. 
The  carriage  drove  slowly  over  the  bridge ;  and« 
at  the  spot  where  the  roads  crossed,  was  turn- 
ing t(^  the  left  towards  tbe  rectory,  when,  sud- 
denly dashing  down  the  hill  as  fast  as  four 
horses  co^ld  bring  it,  appeared  a  post-chaise 
approaching  the  inn.  Louisa's  eyes  were  turned 
in  that  direction,  when  she  naturally  gazed  at 
so  unusual  a  sight  in  the  little  town  of  Mailing- 
ton,  but  tbe  first  object  she  beheld  in  the  vehicle 
was  Alfred  Ifatimer  seated  between  the  con- 
stable, Harry  Soames,  and  another  man,  to 
whom  she  was  a  stranger.  The  face  of  her 
step-mother*8  son,  once  florid  and  healthy,  was 
now  as  pale  aa  death ;  and  there  was  something 
in  the  position  in  which  he  sat,  in  the  straitoned 
and  forward  posture  of  the  arms,  which  showed 
her  that  his  wrists  were  manacled.  His  eyes 
were  bent  down,  so  that,  though  seen,  he  did 
not  see  anything  that  was  passing  acound ;  and 
Louisa  drew  back  in  'the  carriage,  and  preased 
her  hand  upon  her  brow.  Dr.  Western's  chariot 
rolled  on  without  pause,  and  the  fearful  sight  of 
one  who  had  called  her  sistor  brought  past  his 
own  door  as  a  captured  felon  was  soon  removed 
from  her  eyes. 


CHAPTER  LXXXIV. 

SsvsBAL  days  passed,  and,  at  the  usual  hour 
in  the  evening,  the  London  coach  slopped  at  the 
inn  in  Malliogton  with  a  heavier  load  than  it 
ordinarily  brought.  The  burden,  indeed,  was 
not  destined  to  swell  even  for  a  time  the  popu- 
lation of  the  little  town,  for,  though  several 
passengers  jumped  down  from  the<iutside,  and, 
while  some  entered  the  inn  and  took  the  refresh- 
ment of  a  glass  of  ale,  others  walked  up  and 
down  as  a  relief  after  their  cramped  position  on 
the  roof,  only  one  passenger  got  out  of  the  inside 
and  gave  any  indication  of  an  inclination  to  re- 
main. That  one  was  a  lady  simply,  though 
nicely  dressed ;  and  one  box,  or  raiber  trunk, 
which  contained  her  worldly  goods,  was  taken 
from  the  boot  by  the  coachman,  and  set  down 
at  the  door  of  the  Bagpipes.  Mrs.  Pluckrose 
was  waiting,  as  she  not  uncommonly  did,  to  see 
what  fortune  fate  would  send  her  by  the  coach, 
and,  after  eyeing  the  lady  for  a  moment,  for  her 
features  were  not  clearly  discernible  through  a 
thick  veil  which  she  wore,  she  approached  with 
a  courtesy,  asking  if  she  intonded  to  stay  ia 
Mallington. 

**  I  will  leave  the  trunk  here,  Mrs.  Pluckrose,*' 
said  a  voice  the  good  landlady  knew  ri^ht  well ;' 
**  but  I  must  go  down  to  Dr.  Western's  imme- 
diately." 

*'I)ear  me,  Miss  Lucy!"  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Pluckrose,  who  though  the  veil  was  not  yet 
removed,  instantly  recognized  her,  as  1  have 
said,  by  the  voice,  "Dear  me!  is  that  3 out 
You  have  come,  at  a  most  sad  time,  Miss  Lucy 
— Mr&  Latimer,  I  mean  to  say — I  wish  you  had 
oome  at  any  other  time." 
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•*I  know  il  is  i  8td  time,'*  answered  Lucy, 
«I  know  it  loo  well,  Mrs.  Pliickmse;  but, 
nevertheless,  I  must  go  down  to  Dr.  Wcstern*s 
direcily." 

•*  Oh,  don*t  go  there  jost  now,  ma'am !"  re- 
joined the  Wfirihy  landlady.  "  Don't  go  there 
just  now,  my  dear  child — or,  at  all  events,  stop  a 
little  hero.  Come  into  my  parlor,  there  you  can 
be  quite  qbiet  and  private.** 

••  No,  no  !'*^  answered  Lucy  Edmonds ;  "  I 
mnst  not  stop  for  anything.  Only  just  take 
eare  of  my  trunk  till  I  know  where  I  can  lie, 
Mrs.  Pluckrnse ;  I  am  determined  to  do  just 
what  Dr.  Western  tells  me ;  and  wherever  he 
tells  me  I  oujrht  to  go,  there  I  will  go." 

••  Well,  that's  right — that's  very  right  I"  an- 
swered Mrs.  Pluckrose ;  "  hut  yet,  my  dear !  ! 
wish  yon  would'  wait  here  for  a  little." 

Before  Lucy  could  answer,  the  coachman 
came  up,  with  his  bill  in  his  hand,  saying, 
••Four -and -twenty  shillings,  if  you  please, 
mn'am  ;*'  and  the  landlady  was  called  away  to 
reckon  with  one  of  the  travelers,  who  was  about 
to  proceed. 

Lucy  paid  the  money,  received  the  admonition 
to  ••remember  the  coachman"  with  due  atten- 
tion, and  then  crossing  over  the  way,  followed 
the  road  by  the  river  bank  towards  the  rectory. 
Her  steps  were  wavering  and  uncertain — her 
eyes  bent  upon  the  ground,  and,  to  tell  the  truth, 
they  were  filled  with  tears,  for  every  painful 
memory  of  the  past,  and  every  dark  anticipation 
of  the  future,  rose  up  hcfor6  her,  as  she  pn)- 
ceeded  through  the  scenes  of  her  early  days, 
with  none  to  welcome  her,  with  none  to  olTer 
one  kindly  word,  or  greet  the  wanderer's  return 
with  an  embrace.  From  time  to  time  she 
looked  around,  as  if  fearful  that  some  one 
should  see  her  whom  she  had  formerly  known. 
She  dreaded  to  meet  her  father's  eyes,  little 
dreaming  that  those  eyes  were  covered  wiih 
the  shroud.  Even  the  mollirr  who  had  so  loved 
her — who  had  always  been  so  tender  and  so 
kind — she  would  fain  have  shunned,  little  know- 
ing that  that  mother  was  standing  by  a  husband's 
grave  on  the  road  directly  before. 

When  she  had  advanced  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile,  she  saw  a  lady  and  a  gentleman  coming 
slowly  towards  her,  the  latter  very  pale,  and  ap- 
parently languid  and  ill ;  the  former  with  her 
eyes  anxiously  turned  towards  his  countenance, 
and  her  hand  resting  very  lightly  on  his  arm. 
Lacy  instantly  recognized  Miss  Charlton  and 
Mr.  Morton,  but  she  could  not  make  up  her 
mind  to  speak  to  them  ;  and,  anxious  to  avoid 
their  notice,  though  she  might  have  passed 
•afely  under  the  thick  veil  which  she  wore,  she 
crossed  the  little  bit  of  green  sward  whieh  lay 
between  the  road  and  the  river,  and  gazed  upon 
the  passing  waters,  as  if  some  secrtt  treasure 
lay  hidden  at  the  bottom  of  their  course. 

When  they  had  passed  by,  she  resumed  her 
walk,  and  was  approaching  the  rectory,  when 
she  caught  a  sight  of  Dr.  Western's  figure  com- 
ing by  a  private  gate  from  the  church-yard  into 
his  own  grounds.  But  upon  the  open  road,  be- 
fore the  rectory,  there  was  another  sight — two 
undertakers,  in  black,  were  leading  the  way 
from  the  churchyard  before  a  long  string  cif 
other  persons,  with  all  the  signs  of  deep  nunirn- 
ing  in  their  apparel  and  demeanor,  wIh»  sei-mrd 
to  have  been  attending  a  funeral.    Lury  huincd 


forward,  in  the  hope  of  avoiding  them,  by  dt 
gates  which  led  into  the  garden  of  the  rectoiy; 
but  just  as  she  did  so,  her  eye  fell  upon  thefilB 
of  a  young  boy,  walking  beside  a  woman,  wInn 
face  was  buried  in  her  handkerchief.  They  mn 
the  two  first  of  the  sad  procession,  the  priBei|ri 
mourners,  nnd  in  the  one  Lucy  recognized  hir 
brother.  Who  was  the  other  1  The  poor|il 
eyed  her  with  a  sinking  dread  at  her  heart,  wkM 
made  her  whole  frame  tremble.  The  wem 
withdrew  her  handkerchief  for  amonnentflM 
her  streaming  eyes  to  speak  a  word  or  tst 
with  the  boy,  and  Lucy  beheld  her  mother  f 

A  part  of  tho  truth — happily,  only  apart- 
flashed  instantly  upon  her  mind.  Her  fatkv 
was  dead  !  She  accused  herself  of  killingUat 
and,  giving  way  to  the  sudden  impnlseoTfritf 
and  love,  she  darted  forward  towards  hera^ 
ther  ;  but  ere  she  reached  her,  all  the  exhii^ 
tion  that  a  week  of  agonizing  suspeoao  hrf 
prmluced,  the  weariness  of  traveling,  the  lasa^ 
iu.*e  of  long  codured  grief,  overpowered  bar 
corporeal  energies;  she  felt  an  indescribiMr 
sick  faiutness  spread  over  her  whole  frames  tht 
objects  swam  before  her  eyes,  her  brain  aeoarf 
to  turn  round,  and  slie  sank  senseless  al  bcr 
moilier's  feet . 

It  needed  not  the  sight  of  her  face  to  ifaMf 
her  mother  who  she  was ;  and  Mrs.  EdOMsfr 
stooped  tenderly  over  her  while  one  of  the  Ml 
who  had  followed  the  body  of  the  poor  pO^ 
keeper  to  the  tomb  lifted  the  unhappy  gntk 
his  arms.  There  was  no  look  of  reproach  iipai 
the  widow's  countenance — there  was  no  » 
proachful  feeling  in  her  heart.  She  knew  irrf 
that  the  grief  nnd  agony  of  her  child  wheailf 
came  to  learn  the  whole,  would  be  far  aMt 
than  sufllcient  punishment  for  any  fault  sbebrf 
rommitted,  although  Mrs.  Edmonds  wailil 
aware  of  how  much  there  was  to  palliate  LiC^ 
conduot,  or  that  she  was  rather  the  rictimUMI 
the  ofri'ndcr.  While  she  was  thus  hanging oiV 
her.  with  all  a  mother's  feelings  strong  iafclt 
heart,  :ind  while  Lucy's  brother  wasrubbiofkV 
hand,  and  gazing  at  the  same  time  at  the  wfli- 
ding-ring  upon  her  finger,  the  voice  of  Dr.  WcH* 
em  (who  had  been  drawn  to  the  spot  by  At 
sudden  halt  of  the  funeral  party,  ood  the  litllt 
hustle  that  succeeded)  was  heard  from  witUi 
the  garden  fence,  desiring  that  Lucy  might  fei 
brought  into  his  house. 

This  was  soon  done ;  and  under  Mrs.  M* 
lyn*s  kiml  management  the  poor  girl  was  spM^- 
ily  restored  to  consciousness ;  but  as  sooa  0 
Dr.  Western  saw  the  returning  color  sppsirk 
her  ehrck  he  took  her  mother  into  the  adjflii- 
ing  room,  and  urged  upon  her  the  neoessity  d 
concealing  from  her  daughter  as  long  as  poM^ 
ble  the  awful  facts  of  which  she  bcrsctf  Md 
become  by  this  time  aware.  Mrs.  IMmm^ 
\\iruU\  willingly  enough  have  yielded  to  the | 
rector's  advice,  hut  she  started  a  difficulty  i 
he  had  inH  foreseen,  for  she  knew  her  daoghMT 
better  than  he  did. 

"  I  will  do  anyihing  you  tell  me,  sir,"  •■• 
Mverrd  the  widow,  in  her  humble  manner,  "M 
I  ran'l  help  thinking  my  poor  girl  is  suftnBff 
uiv-^^e  tli»n  aUv.  would  do  if  shc  knew  the  wboto 
iMiih.  Sim  fiincji'.s  sir,  that  it  has  been  ber 
going  av\ny  liiHt  kdled  her  father.  I  could  SM 
•I  in  a  minute,  sir,  and  if  you  will  ask  her,  jm 
will  find  it  so." 
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"Soekmay  be  tbe  erne,  indeed,"  aoewered 
Dr.  Western ;  «*  but  we  will  ascertain  tbe  faet, 
abd  act  accordinglj.  Let  me  speak  with  ber 
first,  Mrs.  Edmonds;**  and  returning  to  tbe  li- 
trary^  wbere  Lnej  stiU  lay  upon  the  sofa,  though 
■ow  much  recoTered,  he  sat  down  by  her,  while 
Iter  mother  held  ber  band,  and  kissed  it. 

**  You  are  all  very  kind  to  me,'*  said  poor 
Locy,  *«  much  kinder  than  I  hare  desenred ;  and 
yet,  indeed,  indeed,  if  you  knew  all,  you  would 
■ee  I  am  not  so  much  to  blame  as  you  think. 
Oh !  my  poor  father,  if  he  could  but  bare  known" 
— and  she  burst  into  tears. 

•*  Lucy,  my  dear  child,**  said  Dr.  Western, 
**  we  have  no  cause  to  think  that  he  beliefed 
yovi  so  much  to  blame  as  you  suppose  he  did — 
at  least  after  his  first  anger  was  over.  Doubt- 
less, he  wouM  have  been  easily  brought  to  for- 
give you,  especially  when  he  beard  of  your  mar- 
riage, had  not  this  fatal  accident  deprived  us  of 

htm*> 

'*  A  fatal  accident  !**  exclaimed  Lucy ;  "  then 
it  was  not  my  doing—a  fatal  accident  !**    » 

•*  Yes,  my  dear  child,**  replied  the  rector  ; 
**  be  met  his  death  by  violence,  it  would  seem ; 
bttt  as  yet  we  know  not  the  full  particulars.** 

**  By  violence  !*'  cried  Lucy,  raising  herself, 
deadly  pale,  and  gazing  in  the  clergyman*s  face. 
*  By  violence !— and  my  husband—Oh  heaven ! 
—my  husband  ! — vielepce  ! — murder  !**  —  and 
ahe  fdl  back  again*  as  if  life  bad  utterly  de- 
parted. 


CHAPTER  LXXXV. 

It  is  extraordinary  how  near  we  are  in  point 
of  time  to  barbarism — how  very  lately  we  have 
emerged  from  a  state  which  in  many  particulars 
was  worse  than  that  of  the  savage  tribes  which 
foamed  the  forests.  Not  three  quarters  qf  a 
eentory  have  passed  since  scenes  daily  took 
place  within  this  island  which,  if  recorded  by  a 
■lodem  writer,  would  not  be  believed  by  tbe 
great  majority  of  bis  contemporaries ;  and  of 
all  tbe  curious  histories  that  could  be  written, 
perhaps  tbe  most  curious  would  be  the  history 
9i  prison  discipline  in  this  realm  of  England. 
It  is  no  longer  ago  than  the  days  of  our  fathers 
tbatin  all  great  prisons  a  system  of  inconceivable 
licence  reigned  within  the  walls  of  the  jail,  and 
€▼617  excess  and  every  vice  that  the  corrupt 
heart  of  man  can  devise  was  not  only  tolerated, 
hot  actually  encouraged,  by  those  who  con- 
eelved  their  only  charge  and  only  duty  to  be 
the  safe  custody  of  those  accused  of,  or  con- 
demned for  crimes.  Though  the  judges  on  the 
bfnch  might  be  pure  and  upright,  the  magis- 
tracy were^corrupt  and  profligate,  tbe  whole 
system  of  police  vicious,  and  the  men  and  wo- 
men awaiting  tjie  sentence  of  the  law,  or  its 
execution,  were  not  only  suffbred  to  mingle 
together  without  restraint  or  supervision,  but 
were  supplied,  as  long  as  they  bad  money  to 
pay  for  it,  with  everything  that  could  drown 
thought,  or  stimulate  the  passions.  We  have 
long  since  gone  into  the  opposite  extreme. 
Brutal  harshness  and  severe  infliction  are  now 
the  consequences  of  mere  suspicion ;  solitude 
and  close  confinement,  deprivation  and  rigor 
are  awarded  to  the  accused,  with  even  a  less 
i^ihring  band  than  to  tbe  guilty  and  condemned. 


and  the  BngUshjtft  is»  iniBaayTeBpeeli.modelB* 
upon  tbe  prisons  of  tbe  InqoUition.  The  eana 
of  both  these  extremes  is  tbe  same — tbe  want 
of  fixed  prineiplesin  legislation  and  civil  polity^ 
which  want  will  always,  according  to  the  tooa 
of  the  day,  produce  either  laxity  and  eomiptiei» 
in  practice,  or  severity  and  injustice,  springinf 
from  cold  and  unsubstantial  theories.  It  is  a 
great  fundamenul  principle  of  all  law  that  every 
man  shqnld  be  supposed  innocent  till  be  ia 
proved  to  be  guilty ;  end  if  such  be  the  ease,, 
those  who  treat  biro  as  if  he  were  not  so,  beftire 
pi%of,  are  deeply  guilty  themselves.  It  may  ba 
a  necessary  evil,  that  a  man  accused,  should  ba 
for  a  certain  time  deprived  of  his  liberty,  ihd  it 
may  even  be  granted  that  it  is  scarcely  possible 
that  the  country  should  make  him  compensatioife 
for  the  injury  inflicted,  if  the  charge  be  not 
established ;  but  there  is  no  excuse  whatesw 
for  depriving  him  of  aught  but  liberty  till  ha  ba 
condemned.  To  deprive  him  of  his  freedom  at 
all,  is  a  wrong,  if  be  be  innocent,  to  inflict  anyw 
thing  else  upon  him  is  a  crime ;  and  who  eaa 
doubt  that  to  subjeet  an  untried  prisoner  la 
silence,  solitude,  the  loss  of  aU  companionship 
of  tbe  consolations  of  friendship  and  of  love,  to 
tbe  deprivation  of  all  accustomed  amusementa 
and  bealthfVil  exercise,'*of  the  comforts  of  hia 
station,  of  even  the  luxuries  that  have  becoaia 
necessaries,  and  to  Confine  him  in  silence  and 
in  secrecy,  numbered  and  ck>tbed  like  a  galtey* 
slave,  for  months,  for  weeks,  or  even  for  a  day, 
is  one  of  the  grossest  iniquities,  one  of  tha 
darkest  polKical  crimes  that  an  age  of  tbeor«t» 
ical  cruelty  has  yet  produced.  Not  less  evtt^ 
and  not  less  unjust,  was  the  system  which  seal 
every  suspected  person,  innocent  or  guilty^ 
young  or  old,  confirmed  in  crime  or  trembling 
on  the  brink  of  the  great  moral  precipioe,  ta 
herd  with  felons,  to  share  their  orgies,  and  to 
be  driven  by  the  lash  of  oonti|»ual  scorn  and  ill* 
treatment  to  take  part  in  vices  and  exoessea 
which  many  of  them,  on  entering  those  doore,. 
shrunk  from  with  horror.  Yet  such  was  tha 
custom  some  seventy  or  eighty  years  ago^  and 
it  is  well  known  to  every  one  that  the  hormra 
of  the  bagnio,  the  gambling-house,  and  the  gia-^ 
shop,  seemed  all  concentrated  within  the  orias* 
inal  prisons  of  England.  But  bei  ween  these  two- 
extremes  there  is  a  mean,  but  that  mean  is,  oa* 
fortunately,  what  men  never  seek,  and  which 
is  seldom  arrived  at  in  the  natural  course  of 
events.  Thus,  at  the  period  to  which  our  tela 
refers,  which  is  neariy  midway  between  th» 
present  epoch  of  iniquitous  severity  and  thai- 
former  time  of  careless  and  demoralising  laxity 
which  I  have  mentioned  although  some  of  tha 
evils  which  had  preceded  had  been  done  awayv 
many  still  remained  to  be  removed ;  and  at-- 
though  we  had  not  yet  adopted  all  the  barsli* 
ness  of  the  present  times,  a  good  many  unaa** 
cessary  inflictions  were  sometimes  endured  by 
the  prisoner.  All  was,  in  fact,  irregular ;  n^ik 
in  that  stste  of  transition,  had  any  wise  and 
good  man  stood  forward  to  propose  a  reason* 
able  system  of  prison  discipline,  it  probably  might 
have  been  adopted.  We  might  then  have  stnm 
some  classifioation  of  pr.soners  hcli»re  tiial— a 
classification  easily  devised,  and  which  ^^-ould 
have  "been  most  benefioial  in  iu  reenlts.  We 
might  have  seen  those  pors<ins  oceused  hefora 
a  magistiate  foe  tha  ^rat  time,  kept  ap«n  fnm 
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those  who  had  been  accused  more  than  once ; 
those  who  had  been  accused  more  than  unce  of 
offences  wiihin  the  summary  jurisiiictinn  of  the 
justice,  separated  from  tliose  who  had  been 
actually  convicieJ.  We  might  have  seen  those 
persons  who  had  been  convicted  of  minor  of- 
fences by  a  magistrate,  divided  from  those  who 
had  been  convicted  of  graver  crimes  by  a  jury  ; 
and  many  another  dibtinciion  might  form  the 
limits  of  difl'ercnt  classes,  remembering  always 
that  accunmlated  causes  for  suspicion,  vouched 
by  the  autlientic  records  of  different  courts, 
must  always  naturally  justify,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, the  prcsupiHisition  of  guilt,  and  greater 
atrictness  ofcontlnement. 

Ihis  is  all  very  dull,  dear  reader ;  and,  though 
not  unimportant,  is,  perhaps,  not  profitable.  I 
will,  therefore,  go  on  with  my  tale,  from  which 
1  have  been  somewhat  led  astray,  when  I  set 
out,  at  the  beginning  of  this  chapter,  simply 
with  the  purpose  of  giving  some  notion  of  the 
state  of  the  prison  at  Sturton,  in  which  Alfred 
Latimer,  with  his  two  companions  in  crime, 
'Williams  and  Urown,  were  now  confined.  A 
good  deal  of  laxity  existed.  The  prisoners 
were  allowed  to  purchase  anything  they  thought 
fit,  if  the  governor  of  the  prison  did  not  judge  U 
daagerous.  They  were  suffered  to  walk  out 
in  the  yard,  to  converse  together,  to  arrange 
any  plans  they  might  think  fit,  and  to  see  any 
one  who  might  come  to  visit. them,  favored  by 
a  magistrate's  order,  on  the  governor's  caprice. 
Tbe  three  persons  I  have  named,  all  charged 
with  tho  same  crime,  and  committed  very  nearly 
upon  tho  same  evidence,  were,  nevertheless, 
irery  differently  dealt  with.  Alfred  Latimer,  un- 
doubtedly the  most  criminal  of  the  three,  knew 
little  of  the  rigors  of  imprisonment  but  the  name. 
He  was  a  young  gentleman,  and  was  treated  in 
a  very  gentlemanly  manner  indeed,  lie  had  a 
comfortable  roonyn  the  governor's  own  lodg- 
ing, a  well-furnished  table,  wine  at  will,  books 
to  read,  paper  to  write,  and  occasionally  a  game 
at  piquet  with  another  favored  culprit  com- 
mitted to  ihc  same  jnil.  When  he  walked  out 
in  the  yard,  no  clanking  irons  announced  the 
fehm ;  and  had  it  ncit  been  for  the  downcast 
look  and  gloomy  brow,  the  quivering  lip  and  the 
abstracted  air,  one  might  have  supposed  him  a 
"visitor,  brought  by  curiosity  to  examine  the  in- 
terior of  the  jail. 

Neither  was  Williams  manacled,  though  the 
desperate  resistance  he  had  made  when  he  was 
taken,  and  the  wdund  he  had  inflicted  upon  Mr. 
Morion,  might  have  well  justified  such  a  pre- 
caution. But  since  his  confinement  he  had 
shown  himself  perfectly  calm,  tranquil,  and 
obedient.  His  resistance,  in  the  first  instance, 
lie  shrewdly  explained  away,  saying  that,  sud- 
denly startled  out  of  his  sleep,  after  a  long  and 
fatiguing  walk,  he  did  not  know  what  his  cap- 
tors wanted,  and  expressing;  great  and  appar- 
ently sincere  regret  that  he  had  hurt  the  young 
gentleman,  who,  he  added,  had  always  been  very 
civil  to  him.  Me  frequently  asked  aA.er  his 
lieallh,  and  seemed  well  pleased  to  hear  that  he 
was  recovering  rapidly,  displaying  a  great  wi^b 
to  see  him,  and  ask  his  pardon  for  having 
w<iunded  him. 

Tom  Urown.  on  the  contrary,  never  appeared 
without  being  accoutred  wiih  \%hat  he  himself 
called  the  «•  darbies  ;'*  but,  tu  say  truth;  he  had 


given  cause  for  this  se\iirity,  baring  knodted 
down  and  nearly  murdered  one  of  the  turnkeys 
two  days  afler  his  committal.  He  thoogbt 
himself  very  ill-used,  indeed,  when  walking  oat 
in  the  yard,  he  found  Williams  lefl  to  the  free 
use  of  his  limbs ;  and  a  feeling  of  rancor  was 
generated  in  his  bosom  by  the  distinction  which 
did  not  fail  to  bear  fruit  in  time.  The  most 
brutal  of  human  beings,  however,  have  generally 
a  sort  of  animal  cunning  about  them  wbick 
serves  instead  of  reason,  and  ho  took  care  not 
to  show  his  companion  what  he  felt,  but  would 
walk  up  and  down  with  him,  conversing  in  alow 
and  grumbling  tone,  and  trying  to  concoct  a 
scheme  of  defence  which  would  harmonise  with 
the  evidence  which  they  knew  had  been  brooghk 
forward  against  them. 

For  several  days  afler  their  committal  Alfred 
Latimer  did  not  appear  in  the  yard  at  the  same 
time  with  themselves,  and  at  first  Williams coo- 
cluded  that  he  had  effected  his  escape,  expreit- 
ing  to  Brown  some  satisfaction  that  such  was 
the  case.  Brown  gave  no  answer  but  bj  t 
savage  laugh  ;  and  as  secrets  will  find  their  wiy 
out  even  in  a  prison,  they  soon  found  that  tbdr 
comrade  in  crime  was  within  the  same  walls. 

Williams  accounted  for  his  non-appearaooB 
by  the  supposition  that  he  was  purposely  keft 
apart  from  them  by  the  authoiilics  of  the  priioia 
which,  as  the  management  of  unconvicted  prii- 
oners  at  that  time  greatly  depended  on  caprice^ 
was  not  at  all  improbable.  But  the  facts  of  tte 
case  were  very  different.  Alfred  Latimer,  oa 
his  committal,  had  affected  to  desire  no  oooh 
munication  with  the  persons  under  the  same 
charge  with  himself,  and  had  requested,  as  t 
favor,  to  be  allowed  to  walk  in  the  yard  at  i 
different  hour  from  that  assigned  to  them.  Hf 
said,  and  said  truly,  though  not  for  the  purpoia 
of  truth,  that  his  acquaintance  with  WillianHi 
and  having  suffered  himself  to  be  led  into  aer- 
eral  wild  adventures  b>  that  man,  had  beei 
the  cause  of  all  the  evil  that  had  befallen  hiffl; 
and  he  added  that  he  wished  for  no  moreofbii 
society.  But  very  speedily  a  change  came  ovar 
his  views  after  speaking  in  private  with  i 
shrewd  solicitor  who  had  been  brought  from 
London  to  prepare  his  defence.  He  then  saw 
that  the  evidence  of  Maltby,  which  clearly  ea- 
tablished  the  fact  of  his  having  been  in  com- 
pany with  Williams  and  Brown,  would  requira 
a  combination  of  measures  with  them,  and  b0 
thenceforward  became  as  anxious  to  apeak 
with  them  as  he  had  before  been  desirous  of 
disclaiming  any  connection  with  them  at  tba 
period  when  the  offence  took  place.  He  as 
contrived  it  the  next  day  that  at  the  hour  as- 
signed for  his  own  walk  he  was  apparentlylnisir 
in  drawing  up  notes  and  memoranda  for  hia 
lawyer ;  and  afterwards,  at  the  hour  when  ha 
knew  that  they  would  be  in  the  yard,  he  pra- 
tended  to  be  suffering  from  headache,  and  i^ 
quested  to  be  permitted  to  take  some  cxerciaa. 
The  governor  informed  him  in  reply,  that  ihB 
two  men  Williams  and  Brown  were  then  ont; 
but  Alfred  Latimer  affected  a  to^ic  of  indifl^ 
ence,  answering,  ♦*  Oh,  I  don't  care  for  meettnf 
them — I  am  not  afraid  to  meet  anybody;*'  ana 
having  obtained  leave,  he  went  forth. 

There  were  seveial  people  in  the  yard  besides 
the  turnkcY  who  was  watching  them  at  the 
door  i  and  tne  young  gentlematl,  on  first  esur- 
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ing,  bad  to  abide  all  th6  insalts  and  annojrances 
whicll  usually  await  a  new  prisoner  on  first 
mingling  with  bis  fellow-captives.  A  few  pieces 
of  money,  however,  for  beer  and  gin,  which 
were  unceremoniously  demanded  to  make  him 
free  of  the  worshipful  company  into  which  he 
BOW  entered,  soon  delivered  bim  from  the  most 
importunate,  though  not  without  encountering 
many  o(  those  stinging  sarcasms  which  are  so 
rife  amongst  the  vicious  when  all  the  restraints 
of  fear  and  risk  are  taken  away.  As  soon  as 
he  could  free  himself  he  crossed  over  direct  to- 
wards Williams,  who  was  pacing  up  and  down 
the  yard  with  Brown,  as  if  keeping  watch  on 
the  deck  of  a  ship ;  and,  after  a  slight  hesitation, 
he  shook  hands  with  him,  and  entered  into  con- 
irersation  with  bim  as  they  walked.  They 
-could  pursue  no  topic  long  and  uninterruptedly, 
for  many  of  their  fellow-prisoners  either  crossed 
them,  or  came  up  for  the  express  purpose  of 
teasing  the  new-comer,  but  from  time  to  time 
they  spoke  of  the  subject  that  was  naturally 
uppennost  in  the  thoughts  of  each,  though  in 
jow  tones,  and  with  anxious  looks  around. 

"  I  dont  think  it  will  do,  Mr  Latimer,"  said 
Williams,  in  reply  to  some  observation  of  the 
<»tber ;  **  I  think  they  have  got  us  tisht,  which- 
-ever  way  we  turn,  unless  they  break  down  at 
the  indictment.  You  see  that  cowardly  black- 
guard Maltby  has  sworn  that  he  saw  us  all  to- 
gether on  the  very  night  that  we  came  over  the 
river,  just  ader  the  time  when  the  thing  was 
done.  Then,  there's  that  unfortunate  job  of  your 
hloody  clothes  being  found,  and  a  dozen  other 
things  will  come  out  besides,  if  they  havn*t 
come  out  already ;  no,  there's  nothing  for  it," 
he  added,  **  but  to  get  out  of  this  place,  if  we 
-can.  Tve  a  scheme  on  hand,  which  would  be 
easy  enough  done,  if  it  wern*t  for  these  irons  on 
Brown ;  but  ^'e'U  talk  about  it  to-morrow,  for 
it  will  soon  be  shutting-up  time." 

Alfred  Latimer  returned  to  the  room  in  which ,  ^ 
he  wa9  confined  more  gloomy  than  he  had  been 
since  he  had  entered  those  walls.  Hitherto 
hia  mind  had  found  occupation  in  devising 
schemes  for  his  defence,  and  he  had  buoyed 
himself  up  with  hopes  that  all  the  criminating 
circumstances  which  had  been  proved  against 
him  might  be  explained  away.  But  the  more 
firm  and  reasonable  view  which  WiUiams  took 
of  the  case  had  undermined  all  such  expecta- 
tions, and  he  sat  down  to  contemplate  his 
probable  fate  in  horror  and  despair. 

I  will  not  recapitulate  all  the  dark  images 
that  fancy  called  up  before  him,  but  only  say 
that  there  he  sat  for  more  than  one  hour,  with 
the  thought  of  a  dreadful  death  before  him. 
The  chance  of  escape  from  the  walls  of  the 
pnson  seemed  so  faint  that  it  gave  him  no 
relief  He  looked  upon  it  merely  as  a  thing  to 
be  justified  by  despair,  and  he  gazed  trembling 
on  into  the  future,  tasting  all  the  bitter  fruits 
of  crime. 

"While  he  thus  pondered  and  thought,  the 
shades  of  night  began  to  fall,  and  the  faint 
light  and  the  gray  and  gloomy  sky,  which  he 
saw  through  the  barred  windows  of  the  jail, 
harmonized  sadly  with  the  sensations  in  hia 
own  bosom.  Was  there  yet  penitence  t  was 
there  yet  the  repentance  which  is  not  to  be 
repented  of  1  Alas,  no !  there  was  fear,  des- 
pair, and  bittemess  of  heart :  but  his  character 
He 


was  not  changed;  it  was  such  as  we  have 
always  represented  it.  Vanity,  in  some  shape, 
is  at  the  bottom  of  one-half  the  crime  and 
three-quarters  of  the  madness  of  the  earth,  and 
it  is  a  bar  to  all  repentance.  Still,  still,  Alfred 
Latimer  cast  the  blame  on  every  one  else  but 
himself.  He  fancied  he  had  been  driven  to 
crime,  step  by  step,  by  others.  Every  one  he 
knew — every  one  who  had  any  share  in  his  edu- 
cation, or  any  contro>  over  his  conduct,  came  in 
for  their  part  of  the  charge  which  he  brought 
against  the  whole  world  but  himself.  One  bad 
not  given  him  aid  when  it  was  needful — one 
had  irritated  him  in  youth  till  he  had  been 
driven  to  low  companionship;  another  had 
been  over  indulgent;  another  had  been  too 
severe ;  and  he  hated  them  all  with  that 
intense  and  violent  passion  which  had  led  him 
on  from  act  to  act  in  the  dark  and  fearful  course 
he  had  pursued.  No,  oh,  no !  there  was  nothing 
like  repentance  in  his  spirit;  but  let  it  be 
remarked,  I  have  not  said  that  there  was  no 
remorse,  but  that  is  a  very  dififerent  sensa-. 
tion.  When  he  thought  of  the  dreadful  act  he 
had  committe(N— when  fmagination  brought  up 
before  his  eyes  the  form  of  poor  Edmonds, 
weltering  in  his  gore,  it  seemed  as  if  a  scorch- 
ing and  a  seething  flame  passed  through  his 
heart  and  brain — not  withering,  not  consuming, 
but  inflicting  agony  indescribable.  As  far  as 
he  could  command  his  own  mind,  he  shut  out 
all  such  images.  He  said  to  himself,  "The 
deed  is  done — it  cannot  be  undone;  I  will 
think  of  it  no  more."  He  called  it  weakness, 
folly,  indecision.  He  resolved  to  think  upon 
the  future,  to  struggle  with  the  past.  But  the 
fatal  past— the  dark,  the  certain,  the  irretriev- 
able—  the  only  thing  fixed,  permanent,  un- 
changing, unchangeable — still  held  him  in  its 
adamantine  grasp,  and,  like  a  chained  bird, 
when  his  mind  had  fluttered  away  for  a  short 
distance,  and  fancied  itself  free,  it  was  still 
brought  back  to  the  stake,  and  found  itself 
bound  down  to  horrors  that  could  never  be  cast 
oflT.  At  night,  too,  in  darkness  and  solitude, 
when  every  sound  was  still,  and  every  sight 
removed,  and  the  spirit  left  alone  to  deal  with 
the  things  within  itself,  the  oppressive  burden 
of  the  heart  was  felt  in  all  its  weight,  and  the 
grievous  load  of  sin  pressed  down  every  hope, 
and  extinguished  every  light.  It  seemed  as  if 
a  gloomy  curtain  was  drawn  round  between 
him  and  allexternal  things,  leaving  nought  with- 
in that  sad  and  solemn  arcove  but  himself  and 
his  fearful  crime.  The  spirit  of  the  dead,  whom 
his  hand  had  slain,  rose  op  as  if  to  reproach 
him  for  the  past,  and  to  tell  him,  with  the 
prophetic  tongue  of  the  future — the  future  not 
of  this  world  alone,  but  of  another — the  inter- 
minable future,  with  all  its  store  of  agony,  to 
which  the  temporary  suffering  of  the  sibbet  and 
the  cord  was  but  an  idle  nothing.  He  thought 
of  standing  face  to  face,  before  the  throne  of 
God,  with  him  whom  he  had  mdrdered.  He 
thought  of  the  comparison  that  roust  then  bo 
drawn  between  the  life  of  the  victim  and  that 
of  the  slayer.  He  thought  of  taking  bis  place 
amongst  those  who  had  spilt  man's  blood,  from 
Cain  down  to  the  last  crime,  and  of  being 
driven  before  the  face  of  the  assembled  unf 
verse  into  the  place  of  endless  punishment ! 
He  felt  that  the  agony  of  hell  had  afa:eadJ^ 
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began ;  bo  felt,  too»  that  it  ooold  ncTer  end, 
ibr  BomethiDg  told  Um  that  remorse  must  be 
eternal— that  the  crime,  and  iu  memory,  and 
Itfl  woe,  could  never,  never  be  swept  away — 
that  the  worm  that  dieth  not  was  within  him, 
the  flame  that  cannot  be  quenched  in  hi»  heart. 
But  yet,  if  it  be  asked,  did  these  awful  impres- 
sions give  an  inclination  to  do  better,  did  they 
.  teach  him  to  submit,  to  resign  himself  to 
Heaven's  will,  to  make  atonement  1  I  must 
answer,  no.  Far,  very  far  from  it,  his  whole 
fheling  seemed  embittered  towards  every  one 
thai  was  better  than  himself.  By  a  strange 
and  indescribable  and  almost  unaccountable 
perversion  of  feeling,  the  very  agony  of  remorse 
that  he  suffered  seemed  to  him  an  injury  ;  and 
to  cast  it  ofl!;  to  drown  it  I  may  say,  he  was 
ready,  in  the  impatient  irritation  of  his  pride, 
to  commit  any  other  crime,  as  if  in  the  hope  of 
doing  away  the  bitter  impression  of  the  first  by 
familiarizing  himself  with  the  guilt  of  many 
more.  In  some  sense  he  said  to  himself,  like 
the  fallen  seraph,  **  Evil,  be  thou  my  good." 

Such  thoughts  and  feelings  were  crowding 
upon  him  fast  on  the  evening  of  which  we  have 
been  speaking,  while  the  shades  of  night  drew 
a  dim  veil  over  the  sky,  and  the  light  within 
his  room  faded  gradually  away.  He  would 
have  fain  fled  from  them,  he  would  have  read 
or  written,  or  done  anything  to  escape,  and  he 
grew  angry  and  furious  that  they  had  not 
brought  him  lights,  as  they  usually  did  about 
that  hour.  At  length,  however,  he  heard  the 
bolts  withdrawn,  and  the  door  unlocked,  and 
the  next  instant  the  governor  himself  entered 
with  the  turnkey,  who  bore  the  candles. 

"Your  mother,  sir,"  said  the  officer,  "is  in 
my  room,  wishing  to  see  you.  I  don't  know 
any  reason  why  she  should  not.  The  magis- 
trates have  given  me  no  directions.  So,  if  you 
like  to  see  her  you  can.*' 

To  the  govemor^s  surprise,  and  it  must  be 
added  to  his  horror,  Alfred  Latimer's  first  ex- 
clamation was,,  **  Curse  her !  she  has  done  me 
more  mischief  than  any  one  else.  If  it  had  not 
been  for  her  I  should  not  have  been  here.  I 
don*t  want  to  see  her.  I  should  like  to  see 
my  wife,  indeed,  but  I  don't  care  about  this 
woman." 

The  governor  was  turning  away  in  some  dis- 
gust, and  without  reply,  but  then  the  hardened 
Tillain  seemed  to  think  better  of  it,  and  ex- 
claimed, "  Well,  never  mind,  let  her  come  in, 
the  may  as  well  see  what  a  terrible  state  she 
has  brought  me  to ;"  and  in  a  minute  or  two 
after  Mrs.  Charlton  entered,  supported  by  the 
governor. 

I  will  not  pause  upon  the  first  part  of  the 
scene  that  ensued,  for  it  is  too  horrible  to  be 
dwelt  upon.  Bitter,  horrible,  and  impious  in- 
if€ctives  was  all  that  the  mother  heard  from 
tiM  lips  of  her  son ;  and  strong  as  was  the  spirit 
of  Mrs.  Charlton  herself,  it  was  completely 
oowed  under  his  wild  and  outrageous  violence. 
8he  strove  to  pacify  him,  to  soothe  him,  and, 
with  her  usual  skill,  she  soon  divined  that  the 
only  means  of  doing  so  was  by  holding  out 
hopes.  That  quieted  him  a  little ;  and  when 
she  went  on  to  speak  of  the  means  to  be  taken 
ibr  his  defence,  he  listened  sullenly,  and  au: 
awered  from  time  to  time,  in  few  words,  and 
in  a  bitter  tone.    Hia  mind  was  led  on,  how- 


ever, by  several  things  she  seid,  to  think  oto^ 
some  cunning  scheme  for  evading  the  grasp  of 
the  law.  Neither  mother  nor  son  for  one  ixt- 
stant  took  into  consideration  the  truth  or  false- 
hood, the  justice  or  the  iniquity,  the  right  or 
the  wrong  of  anything  they  proposed  to  say  or 
do.  To  save  him  from  an  ignominious  death^. 
by  any  means,  was  all  that  they  considered. 
Mrs.  Charlton  never  inquired  whether  he  was 
innocent  or  guilty — the  truth  was,  in  her  own 
heart,  that  question  was  by  this  time  settled ; 
but  aAer  suggesting  several  schemes,  all  of 
which  presented  some  ihsurmountable  objec- 
tion, she  said,  in  a  low  tone,  "  Don't  you  think 
I  could  bribe  some  of  the  jury  1  Three  or  four 
thousand  pounds  would  tempt  any  common- 
man  to  do  more  than  that." 

"  How  the  devil  will  you  know  who  the  jury 
are  till  the  very  day  !"  exclaimed  Alfred  Lati- 
mer ;  but  then,  a  moment  alier,  he  said,  **  Stay» 
stay !  I  have  thought  of  ^something,  perhaps 
you  could  bribe  the  fellow  who  draws  up  the^ 
indictiAent — the  Clerk  of  the  Arraigns  I  k>eliex0 
he  is  called — to  put  in  a  flaw,  and  that  would 
be  sure  work.  But  it  will  take  a  great  sum, 
depend  upon  it.  You  must  not  ofiTer  him  less 
than  five  or  ten  thousand  pounds !" 

"  But  where  am  I  to  get  it  I"  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Charlton.  **  If  I  were  to  sell  all  my  jewels  and 
plate  they  would  not  produce  more  than  four 
thousand." 

'*  You  must  get  it  from  Morton !"  said  her 
son ;  "  he  will  give  treble  that,  I  am  eure,  to 
marry  Louisa." 

*'  He  won't — he  won't !"  cried  Mrs.  Charl- 
ton i  "  I  tried  that  before  all  this  happened. 
He  is  as  proud  and  haughty  as  Lucifer,  and 
wiU  n6t  enter  into  any  bargain  whatever.  If 
he  would  not  do  it  then,  I  am  sure  he  will  not 
do  it  now." 

**  You  must  try !"  replied  Alfred  Latimer, 
doggedly  ;  "  or  see  me  hanged — that's  all.  I 
oon't  suppose  you  care  much  about  that,  on  my 
account;  still,  you  won't  like  to  have  if  said^ 
that  your  son  died  on  a  gibbet,  for  that  would 
not  suit  your  own  purposes.  So  you  must  try ; 
and  if  you  can't  get  him  to  do  it  anjc  other  way, 
set  Louisa  to  ask  him.  He  will  do  it  for  her, 
if  not  for  you,  for  I  suppose  you  have  quarrelled 
with  him  bv  this  time." 

** Quarrelled  with  him!"  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Charlton.  '*  I  hate  him,  I  abhor  him.  He 
treated  me  with  cool  and  shameless  insolence^ 
and,  for  my  own  part,  I  would  rather  die  thaa 
ask  him  anything.  Oh !  if  I  have  to  give  my 
consent  that  that  saucy  girl  shall  marry  this 
conceited,  mercenary  upstart,  it  will  break  mj 
heart — it  is  well  nigh  broken  already.'* 

••  No  fear  of  it,"  answered  her  worthy  soa, 

it's  tough  enough,  or  else  yoa  wouldn't  hefl* 
tale  when  your  son's  life  is  at  stake.  I  dare 
say  you  think  that  under  your  new  name  of 
Charlton  it  will  never  be  known  that  the  ao- 
cused  person  is  your  son ;  but  I'll  take  care  of 
that,  for  I'll  call  you  as  a  witness  at  the  triA 
and  have  the  whole  story  in  my  last  dying  speedi 
and  confession,  that  you  may  have  it  hawked 
about  under  your  windows  for  a  penny — ha,  ba« 
ha !"  and  he  laughed  bitterly. 

*'  Do  not,  do  not — for  heaven's  sake,  do  doI, 
Alfred !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Charlton,  wrineiof 
her  hands ;  **  yoa  know  I  woukl  do  anytSinf 
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fyr  yoa— I  will  do  eren  this,  let  it  cost  what  it 
maj.  The  girl  win  surely  never  refuse  me ; 
hat  I  will  try  him  first.  If  I  could  but  drive 
them/'  she  continued,  in  a  lower  tone,  after 
pausing,  and  thinking  for  a  moment— *Mf  I 
could  but  drive  them  to  a  sudden  marriage, 
without  my  consent,  then  the  whole  property 
would  be  mine,  and  I  could  give  any  sum  I 
liked  to  the  Clerk  of  the  Arraigns,  or  whoevcu' 
the  man  is/* 

"That's  an  nonsense,"  answered  Alfred 
Latimer,  "there's  no  time  for  such  manceu- 
vret.  The  assizes  are  to  be  held  in  ten  days, 
and  it  will  take  you  a  year  to  bring  about  what 
you  want.  You  always  talk  as  if  you  and  I 
were  to  live  forever.  Belter  laice  what  yon 
can  get  at  once,  and  drive  a  bargain  with  Mor- 
ton. He's  a  very  good  fellow,  in  spite  of  all 
you  may  say,  and  gave  me  help  once  before, 
when  you  wouldn't." 

«•  I  could  not,  Alfred,  I  could  not,"  answered 
his  mother.  **  You  know  very  well  I  had  not 
the  means." 

*'  I  know  nothing  of  the  kind,"  said  her  son, 
harshly ;  '*  and  all  I  now  know  is,  that  your 
son  will  be  hanged  if  you  don't  do  as  I  tell  you. 
So  you  can  finish  the  work  you  have  begun  ;  if 
yoQ  like.  And  after  having  contrived  to  bring 
me  here,  can  go  on,  and  take  me  to  the  gallows ; 
but  I  shall  say  there,  and  tell  everybody  that  it 
is  an  your  doing." 

"My  doing  I"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Charlton; 
"what  had  I  to  do  with  iti" 

"  Oh  !  a  great  many  things,"  answered  her 
son ;  "  education  ^nd  exaniple,  too.  I  know  a 
good  deal  that  there  is  no  use  talking  about 
now ;  but  it  shall  all  come  out,  by-and-by,  if 
my  mind  is  not  made  easy." 

He  spoke  in  a  threatening  tone,  and  his 
mother  was  profoundly  silent. 

Now  the  reader  is  well  aware  that  Mrs.  Charl- 
ton vras  not  usually  embarrassed  with  any  very 
foe  feeling;  yet  she  might  be,  and,  doubtless 
was,  shocked  at  the  cold  heartlessness  of  her 
son.  But  tbere  were  other  causes  for  the  emo- 
tioa  that  she  felt,  which  was  great.  Let  every 
one  arm  himself  in  the  triple  brass  of  selfish- 
■ess,  as  strongly  as  he  will— let  him  dip  himself 
in  the  Styx  of  the  most  profound  egotism — 
there  wiU  still,  as  in  the  fabled  hero  of  the 
*'  niad,"  be  some  vulnerable  point  by  which  the 
arrows  even  of  a  weak  and  mexperienced  hand 
may  reach  some  vital  part,  and  render  every 
precaution  vain.  The  consciousness,  too,  that 
there  is  such  a  weak  spot  about  us  must  make 
the  persons  thus  carefully,  but  insuflSciently 
guarded,  always  the  more  fearful  lest  others 
should  discover  the  assailable  point.  My  be- 
lief is,  that  a  man  would  go  into  battle  mose 
boldly  naked;  without  shield  or  buckler,  than 
one  who  knew  that  in  his*  armor  there  was  a 
flaw. 

Now,  Mrs.  Charlton  knew  that  all  in  her 
schemes  there  was  a  vulnerable  point,  and 
though,  perhaps,  selfishness  might  have  so  far 
predominated  as  to  induce  her  to  leave  her 
dearly-beloved  son  to  his  fate  rather  than  sac- 
rifice any  of  her  comforts  or  her  future  pros- 
pect ;  yet  there  was  something  in  his  words 
and  in  his  tone  that  alarmed  her,  and  made  ber 
resolve  to  submit  to  the  greatest  sacrifice  to 
.saTe  him.    I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  she  had 


any  inclination  to  see  him  hanged,  though  there 
are  mothers  on  record  who  have  indulged  in 
such  a  desire.  Far  fVom  it ;  she  would  have 
done  a  great  deal  to  deliver  him  from  his  peril- 
ous situation,  and  herself  from  tlie  shame  at 
having  a  son  in  such  a  position.  But,  never- 
theless, it  may  be  doubled  whether  maternal  love 
and  tenderness  would  at  once  have  settled  the 
question,  if  fear  had  not  had  something  to  do 
with  it.  After  an  instant  she  replied,  however, 
"  I  do  not  know  what  you  mean,  Alfred,  and  I 
certainly  do  think  you  very  ungrateful.  But 
that  does  not  matter ;  I  will  do  all  that  yoa 
wish,  all  that  I  can,  to  deliver  you.  I  will  sac- 
rifice even  my  just  resentment,  and  condescend 
to  see  this  man.  I  will  even  sue  to  an  ungrate- 
M  girl,  who,  forgetful  of  all  the  5enefits  I  have 
conferred  upon  her  youth,  now  turns  upon  one 
who  has  been  more  than  a  mother  to  her,  I  am 
sore ;  and  if  I  tail  there  I  will  contrive,  notwith- 
standing, to  raise  the  money  in  some  way  to 
save  my  son.  I  will  sell  everything—I  will 
even  pledge  my  income,  and  hve  in  penury,  tf 
he  too  will  not  show  himself  ungrateful." 

"  Ay,  come  now,  that  is  something  like !"  an- 
swered Alfred  Latimer ;  and,  after  some  further 
conversation  in  regard  to  the  means  and  the 
agent  to  be  employed  in  this  scheme  for  frustrat- 
ing the  ends  of  justice,  the  mother  and  her  son 
parted  apparently  better  friends  than  they  had 
met.  Alfred  Latimer  remained  revolving  a  new 
plan  which  had  occurred  to  his  mind  fur  mak- 
ing all  doubly  sore,  and  preparing  such  a  defence 
as  would  meet  all  the  evidence  against  him; 
but  Mrs.  Charlton,  entering  ber  carriage,  rolled 
away  towards  Mallington  with  thoughts  which 
would  not  have  been  very  pleasing  to  him  if  he 
could  have  seen  into  her  heart.  "  I  will  do  the 
best  I  can  for  bim,"  she  thought,  "  but  if  I  do 
not  succeed,  I  must,  at  all  events,  make  him 
think  that  everything  is  arranged ;  for  there  is 
no  knowing  what  he  might  say  in  one  of  his 
wild  passions  if  he  were  driven  to  despair." 
Self,  self,  was  ever  uppermost  in  her  thoughts,  • 
whatever  were  the  circumstances  in  which  she 
was  placed,  and  not  even  maternal  afTectioa 
could  act  ppre  and  unmingled.  All  was  afihct- 
ed  still  by  the  great  ruling  principle  of  her  na- 
ture. 


CHAPTER  LXXXVL 

At  Mrs.  Charlton's  carriage  rolled  some- 
what slowly  on  its  way  homeward,  a  post-chaise 
passed  her  going  in  the  same  direction.  Had 
she  known  who  was  the  tenant  of  Mrs.  Pluck- 
rose's  rumbling  vehicle,  she  might  have  felt 
inclined  to  stop  it ;  but  as  she  did  not,  and  the 
chaise  rattled  on,  with  the  postilion  bobbing"  up 
and  down  like  one  of  the  dampers  of  a  piano, 
we  will  not  exactly  follow  it,  but  rather  precede 
it  to  the  place  of  its  destination. 

The  human  mind  has  a  marvelous  and  very 
pleasant  power,  as  the  reader  knows,  of  adapt- 
ing itself  to  circumstances.  Were  sorrows  and 
misfortunes  to  retain  the  same  intense  efieot, 
even  while  they  themselves  endure,  the  cor- 
poreal frame,  if  not  the  mental  powers  them* 
selves,  would  give  way  under  the  continusd 
pressure ;  and  did  the  memory  of  each  grief  re- 
main unimpaired,  the  accumulation  in  any  one 
man's  short  career  would  sbridge  life  or  destroy 
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r«93fin,  Memorj,  however,  U  but  a  piiinier  of 
the  past,  aod  ibaugh  the  cjinYafie  wilJ  iti  some 
easi-B  HMain  the  lines  and  hues  much  longirr  than 
in  ofUerB,  ^et  at»e  alwaja  uses  failing  eolors, 
wiiicli  ItiEC!  pwrt  of  their  brightness  even  while 
ehe  Is  laying  them  on.  The  gncf-^!  might, 
indeetl,  call  iL  ihe  g^oom,  for  with  grief  iJ»ern 

■     was  nattiething  Ijesides  grief— which  had  spread 
OTtr  iho  liule  parly  al  the  reriory,  in  con^e- 
qut^nco  of  the  dark  and  terrible  events  which 
w<?  have  taiely  recorded,  hiid  passe*!  in  a  degree 
away.     Chacrfulness  had  to  a  eertain  extent 
reinnied,  and  the  feels ngs  of  all  were  ai  that 
point  where  amujiement  of  any  quiet  and  tranquil 
kitid  is  sought  by  the  mind  to  relieve  it  from 
tbe  pRinfal  consciousne^a  not  only  of  the  sad 
«         things  gone,  hot  of  others  ihat  arc  to   come. 
H    Gaiety,  indeed,  vfaa  yet  far  away,  and  with 
^     Loutsa  Charlton,  perhaps,  coiild  ne^er  wholly 
L         return.   The  Lightness  of  heart  that  finds  heauty 
and  rejoteing  in  everpthtng*  the  bloom  of  life's 
fresh  fruit,  can  never  he  long  preserved ;  for 
though  the  knowledge  of  good  may  ,ind  ibusL 
be  the  source  of  the  purest  happiness,   the 
knowledge  of  evil  comhined  inseparably  in  the 
I         fatal  applet  is  death  to  the  warm  and  happy 
H     confidence  of  innocence.    Nevertheless,  Louisa 
H     had  shaken  off  ibe  deeper  depreasiim,  and  fol- 
^     lowing  the  eiamp!e  of  gtiod  Dr.  Western ,  Would 
Buffer    her    mind    to  dwell   neither   upon    the 
gloomy  and  terrible  events  which  had  lately 
taken  pJace,  nor  upnn  those  which  were  anon 
to  folhiw.    They  would  coino  rushing  upon 
imagination  indeed,  frotn  time  to  time,  whether 
ahe  wouJd  or  not,  and  cast  a  dark  but  temptirary 
ahadow  on  all  around     But  still  there  was  light 
beyond  the  cloud,  and  hope  having  good  grooud 
io  rest  upan,  waved  her  on  into  the  aunshtne 
of  coming  years  when  the  storm  should  have 
pB;ssed  by. 

The  worthy  rector  had  dined* somewhat  later 
than  ordinary,  and  he,  his  sister,  and  their  fair 
guest  were  still  sitting  round  the  lahle,  evi« 
denily  waititig  for  some  one  who  was  eipectod, 
but  who  did  not  come.  Ltnnsa  seemetl  some* 
What  uneasy,  and  her  kind  old  friend  jested 
with  her  on  apprehensions  witbtiut  a  cause. 

»*■  Well,  perhaps  it  ts  foolish,  and  perhaps  it  is 
UTong,"  answered  Louisa,  **but  I  am  afraid  it 
la  oaiural  io<i,whr;n  we  have  seen  such  terrible 
ind  unexpected  things  lake  p!acc,  to  lose,  as  it 
werpj  our  eonfidenee  in  the  future,  and  never 
M«  a  friend  depart  from  ira  without  askinff 
ourstlves  «hail  we  ever  behold  him  again  t 
Will  ho  bo  atfe,  well,  oninjtjred  where  he  ia 
going  !'* 

'*  Is  not  thai  something  very  like  losing  our 

confiduncc  in  GodV*  askrd  Dr,  Western,  m  a 

gmver  tone.     **  If,  my  dear  child,  it  is  onr  duty 

to  bear  any  griefs  or  adversities  that  ho  may 

aend  oa  with  tranquil  Bub  miss  ion  to  his  will, 

depend  upon  it  that  rt  is  no  less  a  duty  which 

I  we  should  inculcate  and  practice  lo  lookYorward 

K     to  all  Ins  dealings  towards  us  with  trust  ami 

^P     hope  in  the  full  knowledge  of  his  goodness  and 

^     mercy.     One  of  the  hpst  and  most  heauiifnl 

«Ketnpliiicaiions  of  faiih  in  ordinary  life  m  the 

aerfiriiiy  with  whkli  a  good  man  waits  for  the 

fuiuro  developments  of  God's  wilh     We  have 

no  right  to  anticipate  one  evU,  except  as  a  con- 

BOqtii'nce  of  otir  own  bad  acts ;  and  he  who  has 

i  eotiacicAco  cJo&r  of  ofloace  may  well  fed  sure 


that  if  sidversity  do  befall  him.  it  will  prove  ulti* 
mntdy  a  benefit  rather  than  an  intlictiofi  I 
know,  my  dear  child,**  he  contmued,  ftcciog  a 
shade  oi^me  over  I^uisa^s  countenaneo,  *'  thai 
the  fieah  ia  weak,  however  wilhng  th*}  spirit 
may  he,  and  T  hut  wished  to  j  n  with 

some  motives  to  guard  you  i^  vei7 

natural  apprehensions  which  i  <"jtuneA 

generally  pnnJuce  in  young  ;]:(ii  '  nihusiasHc 
minds.  In  the  present  jnslancf,  in lu ever,  yoo 
liave  no  probable  cause  for  fear,  and  1  will  not 
have  you  cultivate  nnreasonable  terrors.  Some 
people  are  constitutionally  more  brave  than 
others,  but  depend  upon  ti  the  highest  puini 
and  the  highest  quality  of  courage  is  afTorded 
by  true  faith.  Who  can  be,  who  ought  to  be 
afraid  of  anything,  when  he  knows  thai  an 
Almighty  arm  shields  and  stapports  bitn  V 

*'  Wclh"  said  Mrs.  Evelyn,  who  did  not  take 
quite  so  high  a  view  as  her  brother,  and  wa« 
anHTOUB  to  cheer  I^ui«a  bj  more  human  meana^ 
*'  there  can  be  no  danger  to  Mr  Morton  in  Ihlt 
case,  Bnd  here  I  think  ho  eomes,  to  show  tbat 
no  evil  has  happened.^* 

The  sound  of  wheels  grating  ihrotigh  th* 
gravel  was  heard  at  she  apoke,  and  in  anotbar 
minute  Morton  himself  appeared.  He  waa  atiH 
pate  and  somewhat  languid  from  his  wound,  but 
bis  face  was  bright  and  cheerful.  Louisa  wouM 
fain,  if  abe  had  given  way  to  the  fi^ehngs  ufhir 
own  heart,  have  run  out  to  meet  hira,  when  Ihe 
chaise  first  drew  tip  to  ihe  door.  The  custona 
of  society,  howover,  which  bind  in  their  strong 
bond  many  of  the  better  impulses  of  the  facait, 
as  well  as  restrain  that  which  is  evil,  t?Te vented 
her  from  so  doing,  but  could  not  keep  her  froiR 
sprmging  up  with  extended  hand  to  greec  fain 
as  soon  as  he  entered  the  room. 

**  Here  is  a  fair  lady  who  has  been  frighlifi' 
ing  herself  about  you,  my  young  friend/'  fl«id 
Ihe  clergyman ;  '*  indeed,  you  must  take  cam  to 
gel  no  more  wounds  and  bruiser,  or  her  couragw 
wtU  qU  go,  and  she  had  once  a  good  do&l." 

*'  There  was  no  danger  in  Ibis  inalancv,  ftt 
least, ^'  replied  Morton^  '^  fur  I  had  a  phatin^el 
jailers  and  turnkeys  about  me  sufScieni  to  bitt 
protected  a  monarch  My  journey  has  boea 
successful,  too,  my  dear  air,'*  he  contmue^ 
putting  a  small  pocket-book  mto  Dr,  Wcetertt'i 
hand,  and  seating  himself  by  Lomsa. 

Whde  the  worthy  rector  opened  thi%  po^il* 
hook,  took  out  one  paper  *^fler  ant'ti"*  ""*  *>fl 
his  speetach's^  and  examincil   tht.  •. 

Louisa  Charlton  inqutred  somcwh   '  .  ^i 

Morion,  whether  he  had  seen  Alfred  Laiiitftitit 

'*  ^»o,'^  he  replied,  **  on  disking  for  hi  in,  I  UmtA 
that  his  mother  was  will*  hira,  and  of  cmirf^  I 
could  not  break  in  upoti  their  conference ;  bat  I 
wit  I  go  and  see  bim  some  other  ^*  "■  '"-^f^  giri, 
and  offer  him  every  meana  i  Fot, 

whatever  may  be  my  own  c^jj  i  islwl 

right  that  he  should  have  the  full  vppi»rvuAi1j  of 
proving  bis  innocence  if  possible  ** 

*'God  grant  it!"  answered  I.I 
— *'  God  grant  it !    Even  if  L'  ^  I 

it  was  not  his  hand  that  did  n,  v^iun 
of  rejotcing  it  would  be.** 

•*  They  are  all  here,  then,"  said  Dr  WeHlfA. 
abruptly,  raising  his  head  frotti  the  emaU  ttifwpm 
of  paper  he  had  been  stud>ing,  'Hhero'a  iinniik 
wanting!** 

"  The  only  one  that  was  tolsaing  it  ihertMi^ 
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plied,**  npbed  Morton,  "  so  that  erery  difficolty 
is  remoTed/* 

**  WeU,  then,  yea  can  hare  no  objection  now,** 
•aid  the  worthy  rector,  rising  from  bis  chair. 
^^  Sister,  aUow  me  to  introduce  to  you  a  new 
acqaaintance.  Mfs.  Evelyn,  the  Earl  of  Mai- 
Hiiftoii— any  lord,  my  sister,  Mrs.  Evelyn.** 

Morton  took  the  old  lady's  hand,  laughing  at 
her  broiher*s  Ibrmal  introduction,  and  saying, 
**  Yoa  most  forgive  me  for  my  oonceafments, 
a^  dear  madam,  bat  as  bng  as  there  was  any 
doabc  whatever  of  my  being  able  to  prove  my 
titie»  I  did  not  choose  to  assume  a  name  that 
might  be  taken  from  me.  And  having,  when  I 
frat  came  down  here  in  search  of  different  docu- 
■lenta,  judged  it  best  to  drop  my  final  name  of 
Wilmot,  retaining  only  the  two  first  as  Edmond 
Mortoo»  I  could  not  well  resume  the  other  with- 
ool  betraying  the  whole  secret.** 

'*  And  do  you  think  you  deceived  me  V*  asked 
Mrs.  Evelyn,  with  a  quiet  smile ;  **  I  cfin  assure 
JOB,  my  dear  lord,  1  have  been  well  aware  of 
Um  fiMt  for  the  last  fortnight.  From  the  time 
when  you  were  declared  the  owner  of  Mailing- 
ton  Park,  I  settled  the  matter  quite  quietly  in 
my  own  head  that  you  were  the  heir  of  the 


peera^.' 
"Nay, 


May,*'  answered  Morton,  "I  might  have 
I  the  owner  of  the  park,  my  dear  lady,  with- 
^9X  being  the  heir  of  the  peerage,  for  the  title 
lo  the  estate  was  more  easy  to  be  proved  than 
Um  title  to  the  rank.  But  you  have  certainly 
ooocealed  your  knowledge  very  well,  for  I  never 
imagined  that  you  ever  suspected  how  the  case 
stood.'* 

■  **  Oh !  a  woman  can  keep  a  secret,  notwith- 
■**"^f  all  man's  libels  upon  her,**  replied  Mrs. 
£v«^.  *' There  is  Louisa,  who  sits  smiling 
ibore,  as  if  it  were  a  great  relief  to  her  to  be 
freed  from  the  burden.  She  has  borne  it  roost 
heroically,  I  can  aesure  you,  and  never  hinted 
k  oven  to  me,  her  oldest  friend." 

**  Prum  her  I  felt  bound  to  have  no  conceal- 
flSOBt,'*  answered  Morton,  "and  never  will/' 
he  eootinued,  taking  Louisa's  hand ;  "  though 
I  won  her  as  a  simple  gentleman,  yet,  when 
ODoe  won,  she  had  a  right  to  share  all  my 
thoofhU." 

Looisa  gazed  at  him  with  dewy  eyes,  brilliant 
jec  moist,  like  a  landscape  in  the  early  morning ; 
hot*  before  she  could  reply,  Mr.  Western's  old 
aenraiit  opened  the  door,  saying,  '*  Mrs.  Wind- 
sor, sir,  wishes  to  speak  with  you." 

The  words  were  addressed  to  Morton,  and 
Dr.  Western  added,  '*  She  has  been  here  twice 
thie  afternoon,  and  seems  burthened  with  her 
socret  also,  for  she  did  not  think  fit  to  com- 
moaicate  it  to  me,  yet  seemed  very  anxious  in- 
deed to  bestow  it  upon  you,  asking  particularly 
when  you  wouki  return.  You  will  find  a  fire  in 
the  library;  and  we  shall  be  in  the  drawing- 
room  when  you  have  done  with  the  good  lady." 

**She  mentioned  once  before  that  she  had 
eomethiog  to  teU  roe,"  answered  Morton,  going 
out.  **  Oh,  cume  into  this  room,  Mrs.  Windsor," 
be  continued,,  finding  Mrs.  Charlton's  house- 
keeper in  tbe  passage. 

Mrs.  Windsor  followed  him  into  tbe  library, 
and  closed  the  door  behind  her,  looking,  as 
wraai,  perfectly  prim  and  quiet,  as  if  she  had 
oome  about  tbe  most  ordinary  business  in  the 
world.    **  I  remember  yoa  told  me,  when  last  I 


waa  at  Mallington  Honse,"  said  Morton,  leaning 
on  the  table,  **  that  you  had  something  to  com- 
municate to  me.  Is  it  on  the  same  subject  yoa 
wish  to  speak  with  me  to-day,  or  another,  Mrs. 
Windsor!** 

**'^e  same,  sir,**  replied  Mrs.  Windsor,  in 
her  usual,  quick,  brief  manner.  "  I  heard  you 
had  been  wounded,  sir,  and  did  not  like  to  in- 
trude ;  but  now  you  are  well  again,  and  things 
must  soon  come  to  a  conclusion,  I  thought  it  best 
to  come  down,  because  there  is  no  reason  why 
Miss  Charlton,  who  has  always  been  good  and 
kind  to  everybody,  should  be  made  a  bit  more 
unhappy  than  necessary,  or  why  she,  or  you 
either,  should  be  plundered  of  what  you  have 
a  right  to." 

"Certainly  not,  Mrs.  Windsor,"  answered 
Morton ;  **  but  may  I  inquire  what  you  allude  to, 
or  why  you  think  your  young  lady  is  likely  to  be 
made  unhappy  at  all  1" 

"Why,  sir,*'  replied  the  housekeeper,  **I 
know  my  mistress  very  well.  I  have  known 
her  for  a  great  many  years.  Now,  one  can't  do 
that  without  seeing  and  understanding  what  she 
means  just  as  well  as  she  does  herself.  Now, 
with  regard  to  you,  sir,  and  Miss  Louisa,  I 
have  understood  everything  from  the  beginning, 
though  I  don't  think  you  did.** 

"  Certainly  not  from  the  beginning,"  replied 
Morton  ;  **  but  I  very  soon  found  that  there  was 
something  to  be  discovered,  Mrs.  Windsor." 

*'0h  dear,  yes,  sir,"  answered  the  abigail, 
with  one  of  her  axioros,  which  were  rarely 
without  a  certain  portion  of  good  sense — *'  *It'8 
a  very  easy  thing  to  conceal  a  great  deal,  but  a 
very  difficult  thing  to  conceal  that  we  are  con- 
cealing something  ;*  however,  as  Mrs.  Charlton 
never  thought  that  I  saw  anything  but  what  she 
wished  me  to  see ;  I  saw  a  great  deal,  as  you 
roay  suppose,  and  I  very  quickly  made  up  my 
mind  as  to  what  was  her  game  with  y«>u." 

"And,  pray,  what  might  it  be,  Mrs.  Wind- 
sort"  asked  Morton,  desirous  that  the  good  lady 
should  develop  her  own  views. 

"  Why,  sir,  she  took  it  into  her  head,  when 
first  you  came  down,  that  you  were  a  painter,** 
replied  the  housekeeper,  "  and  she  held  to  that 
opinion,  because  she  was  fond  of  it,  long  aAer 
she  should  have  known  better,  if  she  ever  gave 
it  op  at  all.  She  thought,  because  yon  did  not 
bring  down  servants,  and  horses,  and  a  carriage 
of  your  own,  that  you  must  be  a  poor  gentleman, 
at  all  events,  who  would  be  glad  to  msivy  a 
young  lady  with  a  good  fortune  at  any  price. 
She  had  been  laying  it  out  in  her  bead  for  a 
long  time,  I  know,  and  you  were  just  the  sort 
of  person  that  suited  her,  for  you  were  intro- 
duced by  Dr.  Wesleni,  and  had  the  sort  of  air 
with  you  that  would  give  her  a  good  excuse  for 
letting  you  always  be  with  Miss  Charlton  with- 
out pledging  her  to  anything  in  case  you  did  not 
come  up  to  her  price.  So  you  were  quite  a  god- 
send in  her  way,  and  she  had  you  a  great  deal 
more  to  the  house  than  she  ever  had  any  one 
before." 

Morton  smiled  to  find  how  accurately  Mrs. 
Windsor  had  calculated  all  her  mistress's  steps, 
and  he  inquired,  "  What  might  be  the  original 
cause  of  all  this,  Mrs.  Windsor?  for,  taking  it 
for  granted  that  your  view  is  quite  correct,  it 
seems  to  me  that  she  has  somewhat  hurried  all 
her  proceedings." 
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**  Ay,  sir.  that*8  beeaasa  8be*8  bard  pressed 
jost  now,"  replied  Mrs.  Windsor ;  **  she  owes  a 
great  deal  in  different  quarters,  and  people  are 
getting  impatient.  Slie  intended,  some  months 
ago,  to  have  gone  to  I«ondon,  and  played  the 
same  game  there,  but  there  was  a  difficulty 
about  money  then,  and  you  came  down  just  at 
the  time,  and  saved  her  the  trouble.  So  she 
did  everything  in  her  power  to  let  you  love  Miss 
Charlton  on  the  one  side,  and,  on  the  other,  to 
make  Miss  Charlton  love  you ;  and  when  she 
found  out  that  it  all  went  on  as  she  wished,  she 
was  quite  delighted.  She  got  in  a  little  fright, 
indeed,  when  she  found  out  that  you  had  more 
money  than  she  had  fancied,  but  as  she  had  sat 
down  to  the  game,  there  was  nothing  for  it  but 
to  play  it  out,  which  she  did,  I  suppose,  the  last 
time  yon  saw  her." 

Morton  was  not  satisfied  with  such  vague 
explanations,  and,  determined  to  bring  Mrs. 
Windsor  to  the  point,  he  said,  •*  Why,  what  do 
you  suppose  she  did,  my  good  lady  V* 

(*  I  suppose,  sir,"  said  Mrs.  Windsor,  with  a 
smile  at  the  question,  as  if  it  were  quite  super- 
fluous to  put  it,  *'  that  she  told  you  she  would 
be  yery  happy  to  see  you  Miss  Charlton's  hus- 
band, provided  you  gave  up  one  half  of  her  for- 
tune ;  that  if  you  didn't,  she  would  not  give 
her  consent,  and,  if  you  married  without  it,  it 
would  all  come  to  herself  1  am  sure  that  was 
her  plan,  whether  she  put  it  in  execution  or 
not." 

Morton  paused  and  meditated,  but  the  sub- 
ject of  his  reverie  was  not  exactly  what  the 
reader  may  suppose.  He  was  considering  with 
himself  the  exact  topography  of  Malltngton 
House,  and  calling  to  mind  the  relative  po- 
sitions of  the  drawing-room,  the  library,  the 
dining-room,  and  the  hall,  with  a  view  to  ascer- 
tain whether  Mrs.  Windsor  could  have  over- 
heard what  passed  between  him  and  Mrs. 
Charlton,  for,  under  any  other  .supposition,  the 
precise  knowledge  which  the  worthy  lady  dis- 
played was  marvelous  in  his  eyes.  *He  settled 
it  at  length,  however,  tkiat  such  a  thing  was 
impossible,  and,  th<^refore,  that  the  housekeeper 
must  have  derived  her  information  from  some 
other  source.  •*  You  are  not  very  far  wrong, 
Mrs.  Windsor,"  he  said,  "  but  before  we  speak 
further  on  these  rather  delicate  subjects,  it  will 
be  as  well  for  you  to  tell  me  what  the  intelli- 
gence you  have  to  give  me  is,  and  how  it  bears 
upon  these  matters." 

"  Certainly,  sir,"  replied  MVs.  Windsor.  *•  I 
am  sure  I  ought  to  beg  pardon  for  speaking 
upon  them  at  all ;  hut  you  see  I  came  into  the 
house  when  Miss  Charlton  was  very  young, 
and  I  have  seen  her  grow  up  as  nice  a  young 
lady  as  any  in  the  world,  and  I  cannot  bear  that 
she  should  be  wronged.  All  I  have,  therefore, 
to  say  is,  that  Mrs.  (/harlton  has  no  more  to  do 
with  Miss  liOuisa's  marriage  than  T  have,  what- 
ever fhe  may  say." 

"  But,"  said  Morton,  "  there  is  a  codicil  to 
Mr.  Charlton's  will,  by  which  it  is  provided 
that  if  l^iuisa  marries  without  h<Tsiep-m<ither's 
consent,  the  whole  propeity  falls  absolutely  to 
Mrs.  Charlton." 

••  Pooh,  s»ir !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Windsor,  ••  that 
codicil  is  not  worth  a  pie<'e  of  packing-paper, 
and  I  ran  proves  that  it  isn't." 

Morton  smiled  at  the  boldness  with  which 


she  spoke,  though  far  from  being  convinced  that 
she  was  right  in  her  assertion.  "  Women,  I 
am  afraid,  my  good  lady,"  he  replied.  **  are  not 
the  best  judges  of  the  law.  The  codicil  is  ai 
written  in  Mr.  Charlton's  own  hand,  sigaed 
with  his  name,  and,  though  not  witnessed,  is  ai 
good  as  any  other  part  of  the  will.  However, 
set  your  mind  at  ease  about  your  young  lady ; 
it  luckily  happens  that  I  am  not  so  poor  as  Mn. 
Charlton  supposed.  As  my  wife,  she  will  fed 
no  difference  in  point  of  comfort  and  ease  froa 
that  which  she  has  been  accustomed  to ;  and 
to  one  thing  1  have  perfectly  made  up  my  mind, 
not  to  drive  any  bargain  whatsoever  with  re- 
gard to  her  fortune.  She  shall  have  all  or  noae. 
Her  hand  is  too  precious  a  thing  to  be  bought 
or  sold." 

**  I  was  quite  sure  you  would  think  so,  air," 
replied  the  housekeeper,  "  otherwise  I  shouM 
not  have  said  a  word.  But  with  regard  to  tba 
will.  I  am  quite  sure  you  are  mistaken,  and,  at 
I  fancy,  things  standing  as  they  do',  Mrs.  Chiinl- 
ton  will  not  be  long  before  she  begins  the  aHl^ 
ter  with  you  again,  I  think  you  might  as  wd 
ask  her  one  or  two  questions,  and  see  what  iki 
answers." 

**  There  can  he  no  harm  in  doing  that,"  I9- 
plied  Morton  ;  "  but  what  may  the  questions  be, 
Mrs.  Windsor!" 

*•  First,  sir,  I  would  ask,"  rejoined  tbe  hooW' 
keeper,  *•  whether  she  was  in  the  library  forii 
hour  and  a  half,  when  everybody  else  was  U 
bed,  on  the  night  that  Mr.  Charlton  died,iii 
whether  she  didn't  write  a  great  number  sf 
papers  there,  and  burn  several  of  them 
were  not  quite  done  to  her  mind  1  Then  I 
have  you  ask  her  w  here  Mr.  Charlton  m  €i 
the  25th  of  July,  18—!"  ♦ 

*'  Why  that  was  the  day  that  the  codicil  iw 
signed,"  rejoined  Morton,  with  the  light  begifr 
ning  to  glimmer  in  upon  him. 

*'  That  is  the  day  it  is  dated,"  answered  M* 
Windsor ;  **  but  what  I  want  to  know  is,  wheie 
he  was  on  that  day,  for  it  is  dated  MaUiogtoi^ 
too,  1  think,  and  there  must  be  a  mistake 
whore." 

Morton  gazed  at  her  steadily  for  a 
hut  the  woman's  face  was  all  calm  and  qmA 
adding  nothing  whatever  to  her  words.  *I 
think,  Mrs.  Windsor,"  he  said,  at  length,  *' 
had  better  call  in  Dr.  Western  to  hear  <»areoa- 
sultation.  as  he  is  one  of  Louisa's  guardilM 
and  an  executor  under  the  will." 

*'I  don't  know,  sir,"  replied  Mrs.  Windsor,  i> 
the  same  quiet,  but  quick  tone,  '*you  arsJliB 
beet  judge;  hut,  perhaps  till  you  have  eois^ 
dercd  the  matter,  it  would  be  as  well  to  keep* 
between  >'(»u  and  me  and  Miss  Charlton,  ut- 
Wpstern  is  a  inauistrate,  you  know,  and  oiy 
think  himself  hound  to  lake  strong  nioasurc% 
which,  when  oner  th«'y  are  be<{un,  must  be 
L'one  on  with.  I  don't  wish  to  da  my  mislreei 
any  harm,  and  I  think  if  y<»u  wcire  lo  talk  quietly 
with  her,  and  just  ask  her  the  quoMions  I  have 
told  you.  all  would  go  right,  and  things  wonldo*! 
happi'n  that  Tin  sn?o  vxoiild  bn  ak  pfM»r  Mitf 
Charlton's  hrari.  It  woiijd  he  a  .sad  tiling,  sir, 
to  have  mot  Ik  r  and  son  in  jail  both  at  onoe, 
ps|M»oi}illy  for  M;.^s  Loui.sa,  when  it  i^  herom 
fath»»r'»  wi(e  hhv.  has  to  do  with." 

•'Y<iu  aie  r.iiht,  Mrs.  Win«lsor,  and  I  tbarit 
you  for  the  hint,"  answered  Morton  ;  **  it  wil, 
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iodeed,  be  m  wefl  to  m^  nonuira  upon  this 
aubject  than  is  absolutely  necessary.  Is  there 
•Bybtfdy  else  hesides  yourself  who  knows  any 
fif  the  facts  r* 

**A  ieHow-serrant,  sir,"  answered  Mrs.  Wiod- 
iM**  **  knows  that  my  mistress  was  in  the  li- 
brary a  long  time  that  night,  and  that  she  burnt 
oeveral  pe^ra,  but  no  one  ever  thought  of  the 
^ato  of  tfays  codici],  as  it  is  caUed,  but  myself. 
l¥beDever  it  was  read,  1  thought '  why,  master 
■mad  mistress  were  both  away  at  that  time,  or  I 
am  mooh  mistaken;  and  when  I  went  and 
looked  at  my  books,  I  found  it  was  just  so. 
They  went  away  four  days  before,  and  did  not 
eooie  back  tdl  the  week  aAer." 

Blprtoo  ^ttsed,  but  again  the  subject  of  his 
meditation  was  very  different  from  that  which 
aigbt  be  supposed.  The  first  question  he  put 
to  himself  was  **  Might  it  not  be  better  to  do 
jwything  this  unhappy  woman  demands,  rather 
than  expose  so  disgraceful  an  afiair  V  But  the 
atoment  after,  be  replied  to  himself  "  No,  I  see 
not  why  she  shouki  be  suffered  to  triumph  in 
lier  knaYery.  if  she  escapes  prosecution,  she 
iSft  perhaps,  too^  leniently  treated."  *'  Well, 
Mrs.  Windsor,"  he  continued  aloud,  *<  I  am  very 
much  obliged  to  you  for  the  information  you 
b&ve  given  me  ;  1  will  soon  bring  the  question 
to  issue  with  Mrs.  Charlton,  even  if  she  does 
not  do  so  herself;  and,  sboukl  need  be,  I  will 
aend  for  you  to  speak  with  me  further.  At  all 
«rents  your  services  shall  not  be  forgotten,  you 
Aay  depend  upon  it." 

**  I  am  much  obliged  to  you,  sir,"  replied  Mrs. 
Windsor,  with  a  low  courtesy,  *'  but  I  wish  for 
■otbing  but  to  see  right  done,  and  I  am  quite 
anre  that  neither  you  nor  Miss  Charlton  will 
aee  dto  suffer  for  speaking  the  truth.  I  must 
gfii  home  now  as  fast  as  1  can,  for  my  mistress 
SHiy  soon  come  home  now,"  and  thus  saying, 
aba  conrtesied  again  and  quitted  the  room. 


CHAPTER  LXXXVII.  • 

Wrbn  Morton  entered  the  drawing-room 
alter  his  conference  with  Mrs.  Windsor,  he 
found  Dr.  Western  with  a  note  in  his  hand, 
which  the  rector  handed  to  him  without  eom- 
jnent.  Morton  took  it  and  instantly  recognized 
Mrs.  Cbariton*s  hand- writing,  which  be  had 
oltoe  seen  on  sundry  neatly-written,  neatly- 
fiBldod,  and  neatly-sealed  billets  of  invitation  to 
Mallington  House.    The  contents  of  the  present 

Xjtle,  however,  were  of  a  very  different 
racter,  and  as  he  read  a  smile  came  over  his 
countenance,  the  internal  causes  of  which  I  will 
leave  the  reader  to  divine  when  he  sees  the 
aubatance  of  the  lady^s  note,  which  was  as 
ibllows  : — 

♦•  My  dear  sir, 
**  I  must  really  remonstrate  upon  the  conduct 
wliich  Miss  Charlton  pursues,  aod  is  suffered  to 
pursue.  You  must  be  well  aware  that  I  have 
no  false  or  affected  prudery  about  me ;  and  I 
trust  that,  though  my  own  conduct  has  always 
l^een  governed  by  propriety,  I  have  ever  shown 
full  consideration  forthe  feelings, and  sometimes 
more  than  consideration  for  the  foolishness  of 
young  people.  I  learn,  however,  that  Louisa, 
aince  you  thought  fit  as  her  guardian  to  re- 
jDOve  her  irom  my  house,  has  been  pccmitted 


to  walk  about  the  whola  neighborhood  with 
Mr.  Morton  alone,  when  that  gentleman  baa 
not  even  yet  obtained  my  consent  to  his  en- 
gagement, as  I  suppose  it  must  be  called,  with 
Miss  Charlton,  whom  you  must  know  I  have 
always  looked  upon  and  treated  as  if  she  were 
my  own  daughter.  I  should  have  thought  that 
gentleman's  own  good  sense  and  good  feeling, 
of  which  he  is  by  no  means  destitute,  would 
have  shown  him  the  impropriety  of  such  con- 
duct ;  but  I  cannot  sit  by  and  neglect  my  duty 
by  suffering  it  to  proceed  any  longer  without 
some  explanation  between  himself  and  me.  Ifl 
therefore,  he  is  now  at  your  house,  where  I 
understand  be  is  usually  to  be  found.  I  beg  you 
will  communicate  to  him  what  I  say,  and  hint 
that  it  will  be  expedient  that  we  should  have 
some  conversation  without  delay. 
"  Believe  me  to  be,  my  dear  sir,  yours,  &c., 
♦'  Emily  Charltow." 

Such  was  the  present  well-concocted  epistle 
which  met  Morton's  eyes,  and,  returning  it  to 
Dr.  Western,  still  smiling,  he  said,  "Well,  my 
dear  sir,  what  do  you  think  of  it  1" 

"  Very  bad — very  bad  !"  said  Dr.  Western, 
shaking  his  head,  *'  you  must  act  as  you  think 
fit,  my  young  friend ;  this  is  a  matter  in  which 
I  cannot  advise  you." 

*'  Perhaps  the  best  way  will  be  to  see  th^ 
lady  at  once,"  observed  Morton,  after  some 
consideration  ;  *'  for  though  I  must  speak  with 
Louisa  fully  upon  the  subject  before  I  can 
finally  determine  upon  anything,  it  may  be  as 
well  to  hear  what  Mrs.  Charlton  can  say,  in  tha 
first  place." 

"  I  will  abide  by  anything  you  determine,'* 
replied  Louisa  ;  *•  for  I  am  sure,  Morton,  you 
will  remember  that  she  was  my  father's  wife, 
and  will  not  do  anything  that  is  harsh  or 
unkind." 

••  Undoubtedly  I  will  not,  Louisa,"  answered 
Morton ;  "  but  yet,  my  love,  you  do  not  know  the 
whole.  To-morrow  morning,  if  it  be  fine,  I 
will  ask  for  one  of  those  walks  which  Mrs. 
Charlton's  notions  of  propriety  so  strongly  con- 
demn, just  now,  and  then  I  will  tell  you  the 
whole.  I  wish  much  that  my  good  friend 
Quatterly  was  down  here'  still,  for  I  want  t 
little  of  his  legal  help  in  judging  of  these  mat- 
ters. I  am  afraid  there  is  a  certain  perversity 
in  my  nature  which  induces  me  to  resist  des- 
perately one  part  of  the  fate  of  all  human  be- 
ings." 

"  What  part  is  that,  Morton  t"  asked  Louisa. 

**  Being  cheated,  dear  girl,"  answered  Mor- 
toa,  laughing  ;  '*  but  now  f  will  run  away,  lest  I 
be  tempted  to  give  you  any  more  of  such  blunt 
answers," 

Taking  his  hat,  Morton  walked  slowly  np  the 
hill  to  Mallington  House,  considering  as  he 
went  how  he  should  act  under  the  circumstan- 
ces in  which  he  was  placed  ;  and  coming  to 
Sterne's  conclusion,  that  it  would  be  better  to 
determine  upon  no  course  at  all,  but  let  events 
take  their  own  way.  He  had  twice  to  ring  at 
the  bell  before  he  was  admitted  ;  and  there  was 
something  in  the  whole  appearance  and  state 
of  the  house,  negligence  in  the  air  of  the  ser- 
vants, a  want  of  that  activity  and  propriety 
which  had  been  formerly  ohservable,^  with  a 
number  of  little  circumstances,  very  nearly 
indescribable,  which^  showed   Morton  that  a 
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great  change  had  taken  place  since  Louisa  left 
her  own  dwelling;  and  that  the  respect  as 
well  as  affection  of  the  inferior  persons  it 
contained,  was  gone  from  those  about  them. 
The  butler,  who  opened  the  door,  replied,  in 
answer  to  bis  questions,  that  Mrs.  Charlton  was 
at  home,  and  disengaged  ;  and  Morton,  as  he 
followed  the  man,  said  deliberately,  •*  Have  the 
goodness  to  tell  her  that  the  Earl  of  Mallington 
wishes  to  see  her."  The  butler  instantly  put 
on  a  deferential  air ;  and  while  Morton  remained 
for  a  moment  or  two  without,  he  could  hear  his 
name  announced,  and  Mrs.  Charlton  exclaim,  in 
a  sharp  tone,  "  The  Earl  of  Mallington — what 
Earl  of  Mallington  r* 

"  Mr.  Morton  as  was,  ma'am,  if  you  please," 
answered  the  butler. 

"Oh !"  cried  Mrs.  Charlton,  with  a  dry  and 
•omewhat  sneering  prolongation  of  the  sound, 
"show  his  lordship  in— show  him  in,  by  all 
means." 

Morton  was  accordingly  introduced ;  and  the 
fair  lady,  rising,  made  him  a  profound,  and  too 
ceremonious  courtesy,  saying,  "  I  am  informed 
that  I  have  the  honor  of  seeing  the  Earl  of 
Mallington— pray  be  seated,  my  lord." 

"  The  same,  my  dear  madam,"  replied  Mor- 
ton, calmly,  for  he  easily  understood  that  it 
was  not  particularly  agreeable  for  Mrs.  Charlton 
to  find  his  rank  and  station  such  as  would  aflford 
no  reasonable  ground  of  objection  to  his  mar- 
riage with  Louisa.  Finding  she  remained 
silent,  *•  however,"  he  continued,  •*  my  friend. 
Dr.  Western,  informs  me  that  you  wished  for 
some  conversation  with  me ;  and  although  I 
should  not  under  all  circumstances  have  ven- 
tured to  intrude  upon  you  just  yet,  without 
such  a  communication,  I  thought  it  better  to 
come  up  at  once,  notwithstanding  the  lateness 
of  the  hour." 

*•  And  perhaps  thinking,"  added  Mrs.  Charl- 
ton, who  had  rapidly  arranged  her  plan,  **  that 
the  Earl  of  Mallington  might  find  ray  views 
different  from  those  expressed  to  Mr.  Morton. 
In  that,  my  lord,  at  least  you  are  mistaken,  for, 
taking  it  for  granted  that  your  present  rank  is 
not,  like  your  former  name,  assumed,  that  fact 
will  only  strengthen  the  opinions  I  before  ex- 
pressed." 

**  Let  me  correct  one  error,"  said  Morton,  as 
she  paused  for  an  instant,  "  neither  my  present 
rank,  nor  my  former  name,  was  assumed,  my 
dear  madam;  my  name  is  simply  Edmond 
Morton  Wilmot,  or  Wilmot  Morton,  and  as  I 
never  assume  anything  that  is  not  clearly  my 
own,  I  did  not  take  the  title  of  Earl  of  MalHng- 
ton  so  long  as  any  one  could  entertain  a  doubt 
of  my  right  to  it.  As  all  doubts  and  difficulties, 
however,  are  now  removed,  I  should  be  deceiv- 
ing you  were  I  to  give  myself  any  other 
name." 

*'  I  am  glad  to  find,  sir,  you  did  not  deceive 
me  before,'*  replied  Mrs.  Charlton  somewhat 
sharply, ''  and  I  only  wish  you  had  carried  your 
candor  a  little  further  and  informed  roe  of  your 
pretensions,  as  I  should  certainly,  under  those 
circumstances,  have  neglected  the  honor  of  your 
acquaintance. .  I  have  an  objection— I  may  al- 
most say  an  insuperable  objection — ^to  young 
women  of  an  inferior  rank  marrying  persons  of 
fiunily  end  title,  i  have  myself  experienced  all 
the  evils  which  result  from  such  unequal  Qon- 


nections,  and  am  most  indisposed  to  staetioi^ 
them  in  any  case." 

Morton  could  not  refrain  from  a  smile.  **l 
am  very  sorry  to  hear  it,"  he  replied,  "  but  I 
fear,  my  dear  madam,  there  is  no  help  for  it  in 
this  instance,  as  I  have  no  power  to  give  up  my 
rank,  and  no  inclination  to  give  up  Louisa." 

**You  speak  with  prodigious  coolness,  xar 
lord,"  answered  Mrs.  Charlton,  with  her  cheek 
flushing  and  her  eye  gleaming, "  and  I  doubt  not 
in  the  least  that  your  fortune  is  so  enormoa» 
as  to  make  six  or  seven  thousand  a  year  witlt 
your  wife  a  matter  of  no  consequence  to  yon  aft 
all — oh  dear,  no,  such  a  thing  is  quite  a  trifle  to 
the  new  Earl  of  Mallington  !  But  one  thing  I 
must  say,  that  Miss  Gharlton*s  guardians  wiQ 
not  do  their  duty  unless  they  see,  when  such  a~ 
sacrifice  is  made,  that  a  settlement  quite  equal 
to  the  loss  is  secured  to  their  ward." 

"  That  will  all  be  easily  settled,"  answered 
Morton,  in  a  tone  of  the  most  provoking  indif- 
ference., '*  I  have  the  consent  of  both  her  guaid- 
ians,  which  is,  I  believe,  all  that  is  necessary.** 

*^  To  her  marriage  with  you,  sir,  perhaps  it 
is,"  answered  Mrs.  Charlton,  '*  but  to  your  ob- 
taining a  penny  of  her  fortune  something  more 
is  required — my  consent.  Unless  that  is  ob- 
tained, every  shilling  she  has,  this  house,  and 
all  it  contains,  is  mine.  Tou  take  her  a  beggar 
if  you  take  her  at  all  without  my  approbation — 
pray  remember  that." 

Morton  was  provoked  more  than  he  had  fan- 
cied his  contempt  would  suffer  him  to  be.  •*  if 
what  you  say,  my  dear  madam,  is  true,"  he  re- 
plied, "  I  think — taking  the  whole  matter  in  % 
mercantile  point  of  view,  and  dealing  with  it  a» 
a  matter  of  business — ^^rou  would  be  very  ibol- 
ish  to  give  your  consent  at  all.  Tou  s^m  to 
forget  that  it  would  be  a  dead  loss  to  you,  and 
I  cannot  conceive  how  a  lady  of  such  correct 
calculations  can  even  consider  the  matter  at 
all,  unless,  indeed,  you  entertain  the  opinion 
which  some,  people  have,  that  the  grounds  oT 
your  pretensions  are  not  quite  so  sure  as  they 
seem  at  first  sight." 

»*Not  sure!"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Charlton  vehe- 
mently. ••  What  says  her  father's  will !  Y<m 
have  seen  it,  doubtless,  sir  1 — studied  it  deeply, 
I  am  pretty  certain.  It  is  proved,  registered^ 
acted  upon,  and  admits  of  no  doubt.  How  wil 
you  get  over  that,  I  should  Uke  to  know.'* 

**  There  are  two  or  three  waya  in  whieh  I 
might  answer  that  question,"  replied  MortOB; 
*'  in  the  first  place,  my  dear  madam,  a  Court  si 
Chancery,  though  an  inconvenient  resource,  yst 
gives  the  means  of  putting  a  right  and  lawfU 
construction  upon  wills ;  and  it  would  te  for 
that  court  to  consider  whether  the  refusal  oT 
consent,  which  would  entitle  you  to  the  whole 
of  Mr.  Charlton's  property,  must  not  absolutely 
be  made  upon  reasonable  grounds.'* 

'*  There  is  nothing  to  that  effect  in  the  codh 
cil  I"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Charlton ;  **  the  word  is 
simply  consent.** 

••  True,"  replied  Morton ;  •*  but  the  codicil  pre- 
mises that  it  is  made  on  the  consideration  thit 
heiresses  are  too  often  the  dupes  of  sharpers ; 
and  that  the  power  given  to  you  is  to  proveat 
that  result  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Charlton's  daughtei; 
Such  being  the  case,  and  I  not  being  a  sharper, 
the  construction  of  the  will  may,  oerhaps.  af- 
ford a  curious  and  intricate  question  to  tkie  bar.*^ 
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Mrs.  CbarKoD  remaindd  silent  and  very  pale 
far  a  mioute  or  two ;  but  at  length  she  answer- 
ed, '*  I  see,  my  lord,  that  you  wish  to  frighten 
me  with  the  idea  of  a  long  lawsuit,  but  it  won*t 
do.    I  am  not  easily  frightened,  I  can  tell  you." 

'*  I  should  think  not,"  replied  Morton ;  *'  and, 
therefore,  what  I  am  going  to  say  will,  probably, 
ynnoduee  no  alarm.  The  law  proceedings,  Mrs. 
Charlton,  may,  probably,  be  reduced  within  a 
Tcry  narrow  compass,  for  there  are  other  ques- 
tions connected  with  this  will,  which  may  be 
much  more  easily  decided  than  its  construction. 
The  first  will  1^,  is  the  codicil  genuine  V* 

^  Genuine  !*'  exclaimed  Mrs.  Charlton,  grasp- 
ing the  arm  of  the  sofa — "  genuine  !" 

*'  Tes,  my  dear  madam,  genuine,"  replied 
Morton ;  "there  are  two  minor  questions  aflect- 
ing  that  greater  one,  which  it  will  be  well  for 
you  to  consider  before  you  proceed  farther  in 
the  course  you  have  thought  fit  to  adopt.  The 
first  question  is,  whether  on  the  night  after  Mr. 
Charlton's  death,  and  in  possession  of  all  his 
keys,  you  did  or  did  not  pass  a  considerable 
time,  when  the  whole  household  were  in  bed, 
in  the  examination  of  different  papers,  and  writ- 
ing otherd  in  the  library  ?  The  next  question 
wUl  be,  whether  the  codicil  to  Mr.  Charlton's 
*  will  is  not  dated  Mallington,  on  a  day  when 
Mr.  Charlton  himself  was  many  miles  distant 
from  the  spot  ?  I  would  recommend  these 
aabjects  to  your  consideration,  and  until  you 
have  considered  them,  I  think  we  had  better 
delay  any  farther  consideration  on  the  subject, 
for  there  are  acts  which  place  people  in  Very 
great  danger,  and  which  none  of  those  connect- 
ed with  them  can  wish  to  be  investigated  too 
closely." 

Thus  saying,  Morton  rose,  and,  bowing  to 
Mrs.  Charlton,  walked  towards  the  door.  She 
sat  however,  on  the  sofa,  still  and  silent  as  a 
atatue,  with  her  horrified  eyes  fixed  upon  the 
taUe,  and  the  agony  of  detected  guilt  at  her 
beart. 

Notwithstanding  the  contempt  he  felt  for  her, 
Morton  was  moved  with  compassion  when  he 
beheld  the  intense  suffering  which  his  words 
produced ;  and,  after  pausing  for  an  instant  at 
the  door,  he  turned  back,  and,  approaching 
dose  to  JiOuisa*s  step-mother,  he  said,  *'Mrs. 
Charlton,  listen  to  me  for  a  moment." 

She  remained  perfectly  silent  and  motionless, 
however,  as  if  she  were  deprived  of  all  thought 
and  sensation.  Her  face  was  deadly  pale,  her 
lips  were  white,  and  it  seemed  as  if  she  hardly 
breathed.  "  Listen  to  me.  I  beg  of  you,"  he 
continued.  **  Louisa  and  myself  are  disposed 
to  do  anything  that  is  kind  towards  you.  We 
cannot  recognize  a  claim  that  we  do  not  believe 
rightly  exists,  and,  therefore,  anything  yuu  de- 
sire must  not  be  put  in  such  a  shape.  We  have 
DO  inclination  to  stir  this  question  of  the  will, 
unless  it  be  forced  upon  us ;  and  farther  for  my- 
self, allow  me  to  say,  tha^  out  of  affection  ft>r 
her,  I  am  ready  now,  or  at  any  time,  to  do  all 
I  can  to  assist  or  befriend  her  father's  widow. 
Pray,  think  of  this,  and  let  me  hear  from  you, 
when  you  will  not  find  roe  unwilling  to  serve 
you." 

A  ray  of  consciousness  came  into  Mrs.  Cbarl- 
ton*B  eyes,  and  she  held  out  her  hand  to  him. 
Mortc>n  took  it  for  a  moment,  then  released  it, 
and  left  the  room. 
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Thibi  are  times  and  seasons  when  intense 
corporeal  suflTering  is  a  relief,  for  mental  agony 
is  far  more  terrible  to  bear ;  and  it  fortunately 
happens,  in  the  strange  mysterious  union  be- 
tween soul  and  body,  that  in  general  the  powers 
of  the  human  frame  give  way  when  the  pangs 
of  the  spirit  reach  a  certain  point,  affording 
either  a  diversion  or  a  cessation  of  thought. 
At  her  mother's  earnest  request,  Lucy  Edmonds' 
was  conveyed  from  the  rectory  to  the  park- 
keeper's  house  at  Mallington  Park,  under  a 
striot  promise  on  the  widow's  part  not  to  say  a 
word  that  could  give  her  any  certainty  upon 
the  terrible  subject  of  her  suspicions.  Caution,^ 
however,  was  not  very  long  necessary,  for 
though  Lucy  was  placed  in  bed  and  kept  per- 
fectly tranquil,  yet  before  nightfall  she  began 
to  show  symptoms  of  fever :  her  thoughts  wan- 
dered ;  her  cheek  grew  flushed,  her  eye  duU, 
her  breathing  quick ;  and  about  midnight 
delirium  came  on,  in  which  she  seemed  to 
lose  all  consciousness  of  her  actual  situation. 
Sometimes,  indeed,  she  would  rave  of  Alfred 
Latimer,  but  then  it  was  as  connected  with  the 
past,  not  with  the  present.  She  would  tell 
him  to  leave  her,  not  to  ask  her  to  disobey  her 
father ;  she  would^  assure  him  that  she  k)ved 
him,  but  that  she  could  never  be  his ;  and  then, 
at  other  times,  she  would  go  back  to  still  earlier 
days,  and  mutter  about  the  scenes  of  her  child- 
hood, and  her  brother  who  was  dead.  For 
nine  days  this  state  continued,  and  then,  care- 
fully and  tenderly  nursed,  and  with  constant 
and  skillful  attention  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Nether- 
sole,  youth  and  a  good  constitution  began  to 
triumph  over  disease  and  grief  The  delirium 
ceased ;  she  became  quiet  and  more  at  ease ; 
but  it  would  seem  that  for  a  time  memory  of 
more  recent  events  was  altogether  obliterated. 
She  spoke  little,  and  only  uttered  a  word  or 
two  at  a  time,  but  those  words  showed  that  she 
had  forgotten  her  marriage  and  all  the  terrible 
events  connected  with  it,  her  husband's  situa- 
tion, her  father's  fate,  her  hapless  journey  with 
Alfred  Latimer,  and  her  own  sad  return  to  the 
scenes  of  her  youth.  There  was  a  blank  in 
memory,  a  cloud  over  a  part  of  the  past — dark 
and  fearful,  it  is  true,  but  yet  for  some  time 
impenetrable,  though  she  often  tried  to  scan  it, 
and  with  feeble  efforts  strove  to  call  forth  the 
figures  that  were  behind  that  gloomy  curtain. 
She  felt  that  there  was  something  dreadful, 
but  she  knew  not  what ;  and  the  mind's  powers 
were  not  yet  sufficiently  restored  to  let  her 
dwell  long  upon  any  one  train  of  thought.  Doc- 
tor Western  visited  her,  after  watching  with 
the  most  kindly  care  every  change  that  took 
place,  anxious  to  seize  the  right  moment  for 
administering  the  only  sort  of  consolation  she 
could  receive.  One  day  it  seemed  to  him  that  the 
time  was  fast  approaching,  for  Lucy  was  much 
better.  She  could  sit  up;  she  could  hold  a 
longer  conversation ;  she  listened  with  attention, 
and  apparently  with  deep  thought  to  all  he  said, 
and  he  ventured  to  dilate  in  general  terms  upon 
the  duty  and  necessity  of  submitting  patiently 
to  the  will  of  God  under  all  afflictions,  of  mode- 
rating grief,  and  receiving  every  painful  dis- 
pensation with'  firm  faith  in  the  inscrutable 
mercy  of  the  Almighty.    He  made  no  personal 
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application  of  his  words,  and  left  her,  as  he 
thought,  calmer  and  better  prepared.  Bat  when 
tie  was  gone,  Lucy  tell  into  a  fit  of  deep  medi- 
tation, and  then  gave  way  to  bitter  tears.  Her 
mother,  who  slept  beside  her,  perceived  that 
she  wept  through  a  great  part  of  the  night,  and 
though  her  health  did  not  suffer,  as  might  have 
been  expected— though  she  ro^e  the  next  day,  and 
dressed  herself  with  apparently  greater  strength 
than  she  had  yet  displayed  since  her  illness — 
though  she  took  food,  and  everything  that  was 
recommended  to  her — yet  a  deep  gloom  hung 
upon  her,  and  in  the  evening  she  spoke  with 
ber  mother,  for  the  first  time,  of  her  husband 
and  of  her  father. 

Mrs.  Edmunds  endeavored  to  turn  the  con- 
versation, though  the  irrepressible  tears  rose 
in  her  own  eyes,  as  she  sought  to  speak  of 
more  indifferent  subjects ;  but  Lucy,  though, 
from  tiie  agitation  she  perceived  in  her  mother, 
ahe  would  not  press  the  subject  of  her  father's 
death,  could  not  be  brought  to  refrain  from 
asking  furthsr  questions  in  regard  to  Alfred 
Latimer. 

*'  Where  is  he,  my  dear  mother  V*  she  said  ; 
**  do  not  be  afraid  to  tell  me,  for  I  now  recollect 
all.  They  toAk  him  away  from  me,  and  put 
him  in  prison,  I  know.  You  must  tell  mu 
where  he  ia,  confined,  for  I  must  write  to  him — 
when  I  am  able." 

The  widow,  seeing  that  she  would  not  he 
aatisfied  without  information,  thought  it  best 
to  tell  her  the  truth,  that  her  husband  was  in 
Sturton  Jail.  But  about  ten  the  following 
morning  she  set  out  to  inform  Dr.  Western  of 
what  bail  occurred,  leaving  her  son  to  sit  with 
Lucy  during  her  absence.  When  she  went  the 
poor  girl  was  up  and  dressed,  and  apparently 
trying  to  amuse  herself  by  reading ;  but  as 
Boon  as  Mrs.  Edmonds  had  quitted  the  cottage 
aho  called  her  brother  to  her,  saying.  *'  John,  I 
want  you  to  tell  me  one  thing,  and  then  I  won't 
ask  you  any  more.     Whu  killed  our  father?" 

Her  voice  was  perfectly  calm,  though  low, 
and  her  manner  displayed  little  or  no  agitation. 
But  the  hoy,  who  had  been  warned  beforehand, 
replied  with  glistening  eyes,  "  Indeed,  I  don't 
know,  Lucy.  People  say  that  tall  man,  Brown, 
or  the  other,  Jack  Williams ;  but  nobody  can 
tell  rightly  yet." 

Lucy  was  silent,  and  looked  at  the  book 
again,  but  her  eye  did  not  move  along  the  line  : 
and  had  the  boy  been  very  watchful,  he  must 
have  seen  that  her  thoughts  were  busy  with 
objects  beyond  her  sight.  AI)out  five  minutes 
afterwards  his  sister  looked  up,  and  said  **  I 
wish  you  would  run  up  to  the  hall,  John,  and 
ask  Mrs.  Chalkc  to  lend  me  the  great  book  full 
of  pictures,  that  she  once  showed  nie.  Tell 
her  I  will  take  great  care  of  it.  and  you  bring  it 
down  earefnlly,  there's  a  godd  boy." 

Perhaps  her  brother  nii<.'ht  have  hesitated  to 
obey  before  his  mother  relurned,  if  it  had  not 
been  for  the  thought  of  Ihr^  pirluros  in  the  hook, 
which  he  was  well  inclined  to  look  at  himself. 
He  paused  an  instant,  mdeod,  hut  Lury  re- 
pealed her  njquest,  and,  takirjg  his  hat,  he  set 
off  as  fast  as  he  could  for  the  hall. 

As  soon  as  he  was  goiu*  his  sister  rose  sud- 
denly, Wf  nt  into  the  other  room,  searehed  for 
her  bunnet  and  shawl,  and  having  found  tfiem, 
battened  to  the  door  and  looked  out,  then  dart- 


ing away  with  a  quick  step  she  made  a  circuit 
round  the  house,  gained  the  shelter  of  the  wooi, 
and  hurried  along  one  of  the  paths  which  M 
towards  the  stile  near  Dame  Hazlewood*s  est- 
tage.  As  she  approached,  however,  she  heard 
voices  in  the  road,  and  turned  away  to  the  left, 
to  another  stile  further  up  the  hill,  and  thea 
issued  forth  from  the  park,  and  bent  her  stcfi 
direct  towards  Sturton.  She  walked  on  6r 
some  way  with  much  greater  strength  tlm 
might  have  been  expected,  not  taking  the  path 
through  the  wood,  but  following  the  road  totfet 
lefl  through  several  small  villages.  When  tko 
had  gone  about  half  the  distance,  however,  bar 
strength  failed  her,  and  she  sat  down  to  nfL 
for  some  time  by  the  way  side.*  In  abotf 
twenty  minutes  she  rose  again,  and  with  tolp 
tering  steps  hurried  on  till  she  came  oppoHle 
to  a  little  public-house  on  the  other  aide  of  llM 
road,  where  she  paused,  and  looked  up  with  ■ 
hesitating  and  uncertain  air.  But  she  felttkit 
she  could  not  proceed  further  on  foot  witboit 
refreshment,  and  knowing  the  people  tobegooA 
and  honest  country  fulks,  well  acquainted  wtt 
her  family,  she  crossed  over  and  went  in.  At 
first  the  landlord  and  his  wife  did  not  recoUert 
her,  for  she  was  much  changed  both  in  dre« 
and  appearance — pale,  thin,  wan,  and  with  btf 
lips  parched  and  dry  with  recent  illness — M 
when  they  did  call  her  person  to  mind,  thflf 
showed  her  such  kindness  as  their  somewfatf 
unpolished  air  permitted,  and  seeming  todlviM 
whither  she  was  going,  set  before  her  soa» 
refreshments  without  asking  any  questiooi. 
The  good  man  and  his  wife  talked  togetbtTi 
indeed,  for  some  time  in  a  low  voice  ;  and  Locji 
terrified  lest  any  one  should  stop  her,  remarlMl 
that  their  eyes  were  directed  towards  her  tt 
they  spoke,  and  rose  sooner  than  she  wooH 
otherwise  have  done  to  depart,  asking  whatiht 
had  to  pay. 

*'  Vou  arc  not  fit  to  go,  my  dear,"  said  ths 
landlord,  coming  forward  to  her ;  **  I  suppON 
you  are  walking  to  Sturton  ;  but  it's  a  long  w^ 
for  a  poor  sick  girl  like  you,  on  foot.  I  vronkf 
your  mother  let  you  come,  and  alone,  too.'* 

*'  I  must  see  my  husband,  you  know,"  »• 
swered  Lucy,  judging  from  the  man's  woidi 
that  her  whole  history  was  known. 

"  Well,  I  don't  say  but  you  must,"  replied 
the  landlord  ;  *<  I  suppose  that's  right,  whatever 
may  have  happened.  But  I'll  tell  you  wbtfi 
my  dear,  you  had  better  have  our  chaise-Ctft 
Bill  will  soon  drive  you  over." 

It  may  easily  be  conceived  that  this  offer  wai 
a  great  relief  to  the  poor  girl's  mind.  Tha 
little  tax  cart  was  soon  brought  out,  a  pillov 
was  plaecd  in  it  to  render  the  seat  mort  easji 
and  in  about  three-quarters  of  an  hour  poor 
Luey  Edmonds  was  at  the  gates  of  Storloa 
Jail.  Her  heart  sunk  when  she  apiiroached 
I  hem,  and  gazed  up  at  the  awful  and  gloomy 
inaascs  of  tjione,  which  seemed  to  hnrmonitt 
hut  too  sadly  and  dai  Uly  with  all  the  crime  and 
sorrow  which,  fiomiiine  totime.  they  contained. 
She  rang  the  i»rll.  however,  and  on  the  wicW 
\u'U]**  <i|)enc(l  asked  to  see  her  hi)>hand,  Mr. 
Lahiiier.  The  in. in  ^a/ed  at  her  witli  a  ooU 
look,  indifferent  I)oih  by  hardness  of  nature  aod 
long  habit  tt>  evrT>  species  of  grief,  but  a  piece 
of  money  slipped  into  his  hand  soon  softened 
I  him,  and  biddmg  her  wait  a  minute  iu  the  lodgt. 
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vbile.be  aaked  the  foweroor,  h«  hurried  away, 
leaTiog  Lucy  with  one  of  the  lurnkeje,  who  was 
axDokiDg  a  pipe  at  the  table.  Both  remained 
silent,  and  the  porter  returned  in  a  minute  or 
tivc  with  the  joj^ul  tidings  that  the  governor  had 
BO  objection. 

Wiih  eyes  bent  down,  and  wavering  steps, 
wad  a  heart  beating  wildly  at  every  door  they 
passed,-  poor  Lucy  followed  the  jailer  along 
the  passages  of  the  prison  to  the  room  where 
her  husband  was  confined.  By  the  time  the 
two  large  bolts  were  drawn  back,  anck  the  door 
unlocked,  she  could  hardly  stand ;  but  the 
moment  aAer,  the  sight  of  her  husband  sitting 
at  th$  table  revived  her,  and,  running  forward, 
while  the  man  said,  <*  Here*s  your  lady,  sir, 
eoDie  to  see  you,"  she  cast  her  arms  round  his 
Beck,  and  wept. 

Alfred  Latimer's  eye  was  haggard,  and  his 
whole  look  anxious  and  despairing  ;  but,  never- 
Iheleas,  he  was  truly  rejoiced  to  see  poor  Lucy 
again.  She  was  the  only  being  un  earth  for 
wlxom^he  had  ever  felt  anything  like  real  ten- 
derness and  affection ;  and,  in  the  moment  of 
his  a£9iction  and  his  danger,  her  coming  was  a 
true  consolation  and  comfort  to  him,  reviving 
6>r  the  time  the  faint  light  of  better  feelings  in 
hit  dark  and  obdurate  heart.  He  pressed  her 
wannJy  to  her  breast ;  he  soothed,  he  caressed 
her,  and  even  t^  far  forgot  himself  as  to  remark 
her  altered  appearance,  and  to  say,  **  You  look 
very  iil,  love.  You  must  have  suffered  a  great 
deal,  I  am  sure,  my  poor  Lucy." 
\  •*!  have  been  very  ill,"  answered  Lucy; 
**  they  thought  me  dying,  I  believe,  for  I  quite 
lo8l  my  senses,  after  1  came  back ;  and  they 
would  not  have  let  me  come  now,  I  am  sure,  if 
Ihey  had  known  it." 

'*  They  have  no  right  to  stop  you !"  exclaimed 
Alfred.  Latimer,  sharply.  "Are  not  you  my 
wife  1  They  canH  stop  a  wife  coming  to  see 
her  husband." 

^  fio ;  it  was  because  I  have  been  so  ill,  and 
am  so  weak,"  replied  the  poor  girl  "  I  feel  as 
if  I  should  faint  now." 

*'  Here,  take  some  wine,"  said  Xlfred  Latimer, 
placic^^  her  in  the  chair  where  he  had  been 
sittings  and  reaching  a  bottle  from  the  mantel- 
niece.  *'  You  must  keep  up,  Lucy — ^you  must 
Jceep  up,  for  I  may  want  you  to  help  me — I  am 
sure  you  will,  Lucy,  won't  you  I" 

'•  Oh,  yes,  that  I  will !"  answered  Lucy.  **  I 
will  help  you,  whatever  be  the  case,  Alfred,  for 
that  is  my  duty  now ;  yet  I  wuuld  fain  ask  you 
one  question,  Alfred,"  she  continued,  in  a  sad 
and  hesitating  tone — **  only  one  question." 

A  dark  and  fiend-like  scowl  came  upon  his 
face,  and  he  replied,  **  Ask  me  no  questions  at 
all,  for  I  shall  answer  none — that's  to  say,  at 
present — for  small  words  often  do  great  mis- 
chief. Your  only  business  is — if  I  am  your 
husband,  and  you  really  love  me— to  do  the 
best  you  can  to  get  me  out  of  this  scrape." 

Lucy  was  silent  for  a  moment,  with  her 
eyes  bent  down  in  bitter  thought ;  but  looking 
up  the  instant  after,  she  said,  gravely, ''  I  will 
4lo  all  I  can." 

*•  Thai*8  a  dear  girl !"  answered  her  husband  ; 
"and  ril  tell  you  what  you  must  do.  In  the 
first  place,  you  must  know  nothing  about  this 
bosiness  at  all ;  and  if  any  one  asks  you,  say 
mo.** 


**  I  do  know  nothing,"  answerad  Lacy ;  "thsf 
have  told  me  nothing  yet" 

'*  Well,  that's  aU  right,"  answered  her  hos- 
band,  sitting  down  beside  her,  and  putting  his 
arm  round  her  waist.  ''  Take  some  more  wine, 
my  love,  that  has  done  you  good  already.  ri| 
tell  you  how  it  all  is,  Lucv :  the  best  scheme  I 
could  devise  has  failed.  My  mother,  some  how 
or  another,  got  together  ten  thousand  pounds 
and  tried  to  bribe  one  of  the  clerks  to  put  a  flaw 
in  the  indictment  against  me.  It  was  the 
lawyer  Hazzard,  who  managed  it  all ;  but  the 
fool  of  a  clerk  would  not  take  the  money,  and 
threatened  to  peach  besides.  My  mother  told 
the  lawyer  not  to  tell  me  that  it  had  failed — 
some  of  her  own  cunning  schemes  made  her 
want  to  keep  it  from  me ;  but  be  was  here  this 
morning,  and  let  it  all  out ;  so  the  only  chance 
is  by  what  I  am  going  to  tell  you — but  you  do 
not  listen,  Lucy — would  you,  too,  help  to  ruin 
mel" 

Lucy  had  remained  with  her  eyes  bent  dowQ, 
and  with  a  look  of  deep  and  bitter  thought  upoa 
her  face ;  but  she  instantly  raised  her  head, 
saying,  "  I  do  listen,  Alfred ;  I  hear  every 
word ;  and  you  know  I  would  give  my  life  to 
save  you.  Only  tell  me  what  I  ha^  to  do,  and 
I  will  do  it,  if  I  nave  strength ;  but  I  have  verr 
little,  Alfred,  and  I  fear  what  little  I  have  will 
fail  me  very  soon." 

''  Pooh,  nonsense !"  answered  Alfred  Lati- 
mer, all  whose  selfishness  had  returned  upoa 
him  in  full  force  again  ;  '*  you  must  get  a  chaise, 
dear  Lucy,  and  that  will  save  you ;  then  bid 
the  post-boy  drive  you  over  by  the  bridge  here, 
round  the  common  behind  Mallington  House : 
make  him  stop  near  the  gravel  pits,  and  seek 
out  Mother  Brown,  who  has  a  cottage  there. 
You  know  Mother  Brown  1" 

Lucy  shook  her  head.  "Why  here  is  the 
cottage  close  by  the  pits,"  replied  Alfred  Lati- 
mer, **  where  I  was  taken  when  I  got  such  a 
fall.  But  you  must  find  her  out,  at  all  events, 
and  tell  ber  if  she  would  save  her  son's  life, 
she  must  get  some  pheasants  or  hares,  or  game 
of  any  kind,  and  hide  them  away  in  the  very 
b^ck  part  of  the  cave  in  Wenlock  Wood.  Shs*U 
know  the  place  quite  well.  You  must  give  her 
some  money  to  pay  for  the  game,  for  I  don't  think 
the  old  wretch  would  spend  a  penny  if  her  owa 
life  depended  on  it ;  and  tell  her  that  you  will 
give  her  more  when  you  know  that  it's  done,  for 
she's  not  to  be  trusted.  I  don't  care  what  the 
game  is  like,  and  the  longer  it  has  been  killed,  the 
better,  especially  if  there  be  a  good  deal  of  blood 
about  it." 

A  sharp  shudder  passed  all  over  poor  Lucy's 
frame,  but  her  husband  did  not  remark  it,  and 
went  on  to  say,  *'  Simpkin,  the  poacher,  will  get 
her  as  much  as  she  wants ;  and  the  mure  she 
gets  the  belter.    Do  you  hearl" 

•*  Yes,"  answered  Lucy^  ♦•  I  hear,  and  I  will 
go  and  do  it  dii^ectly.  Can  I  do  anything  else, 
Alfred  1"  x 

*•  No,  my  love,"  he  replied,  *•  but  bring  ms 
some  money  with  you  the  next  time  you  come. 
What  have  you  got  with  you  now  ?" 

♦•Seven  or  eight  guineas,"  answered  Lucy; 
<'  I  brought  iwu  hundred  over  with  me  from 
France,  thinking  you  might  want  some,  and  I 
have  spent  four  or  five." 

**  Well,  bring  me  a  hundred  next  time  yoa 
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come,  and  take  care  that  na  one  acea  ^<iii  with 
it,  fr»r  moat  likely  ihfy  would  atop  J  I." 
•  He  pa  IIS  ed,  anrl  thought  for  a  m  omenta  and 
then  adcJetJ,  thooghifullyT  *'  1  with  to  Heaven  I 
could  lee  Tankervilte  !  he  would  soon  help  me 
t"  gel  *>ut  of  ihi$  pi  ace.  Couliln'l  you  wriie  to 
him,  Lucy,  and  tell  him  my  mother  will  i^ivc: 
btm  a  thuusatid  pouod  if  he  can  get  loe  over 
Bjifely  to  France  V* 

*'  Bot  where  rs  he  to  he  found  ?**  asked  Luey 
Edmotida,  leanmg  her  head  tipnn  her  hand. 

**  Ay,  that*s  the  quehtion/*  answered  her 
EUabniid.  '^  Well^  thi^re^a  no  help  for  U ;  tf 
you  can  find  out  \«h^te  he  is,  tell  him  whnt  I 
flay ;  but^  at  all  evrnis,  da  the  other,  and  come 
back  £9r»d  :see  me  aa  aoon  aa  you  eani  there 'a  a 
dear  girl,'* 

*♦  Would  ft  not  be  belter  for  him  to  come  and 
•ce  yon  htmaplf?"  asked  Liity ;  ^*he  could 
inaniij^c  it  all  bettor  tbati  I  eoutd,  I  nm  iure.'' 

**  They  wcin*t  let  huii  (a.**  anawered  Alfred 
Latimer^  impatiently.  *'  You,  or  my  mother, 
or  the  lawyer*  v^ell  and  good,  hut  they'll  let  me 
«ce  no  one  else;  btBr  &iny  a  bit,  love.  Hi  tell 
them  to  get  yoo  a  charse  into  the  court  of  the 
jail  and  yoo  ean  I  ell  the  hoy  to  drbe  towards 
Mallmgion  •Hoose^  then  lhey*ll  think  you  are 
goJog  to  niy  moUier/* 

Lucy  niJiile  nn  answer^  and  her  huaband  rang 
the  beiU  which  was  one  of  tho  conveoicnet"& 
franted  in  thuee  days  to  a  prisoner  who  could 
afford  to  pay  for  good  accommodation.  A 
turnktjy  speedily  appeared  ;  a  ehai&e  was  of- 
dered^  and  qmekly  hroiight  to  the  gatea,  fur  it 
wa»  not  allowed  to  enter  the  eoojt,  and  Alfred 
Latimer  look  leave  of  Lucy>  embracing  her, 
and  kissing  her  lendftrly  She  sulfcred  him  to 
do  so,  for  It  cannot  bo  said  that  ahe  returned 
his  caresses ;  a  great  change,  indeed,  Imvmg 
come  over  her  demeanor  tow^urds  hun  since 
she  Ursl  entered  (he  prison,  'it  ia  necdle^a  to 
enter  into  any  long  explanation  of  the  eanae. 
for  a  few  words  tlmt  she  nuirmured  to  herself. 
aEer  having  entered  the  chaise,  and  told  the 
posiilion  where  to  drtve,  may  proliahly  be  s^ul- 
fiomni.  As  the  vehicle  drove  rapidly  awpy 
towards  the  bridge  over  tho  river,  tim  unhappy 
girl  aunk  buck  in  the  aeal^  elaaping  her  hands 
together,  and  aayingr  "  Oh,  my  father,  I  am 
helping  your  nitirderer ;  but  be  is  my  husband 
—he  m  luy  husband!" 


CHAPTER  LXXXIX 

Af^iTT  dve  o'cloek  on  the  evening  of  the  same 
day  the  wotnan  culled  Mother  lirown  might  be 
leen  returning  to  her  own  cottage,  laden  with 
A  large  bundl^  or  bioken  stickii  and  dry  gorse. 
Aa  mmu  as  i^he  h^d  entered  tlie  hovH  she  de- 
p0sitad  her  htud  upon  the  llo^ir,  hi  1 1  ted  the  door, 
aod  then  lakit^g  a  quantity  of  the  thorns  aiid 
wood  laid  thetu  upim  the  nearly  exunci  gidIhts 
which  glowed  faiiuly  upon  Itie  hearth.  The 
dry  fagg>"»  speedily  caught  fire,  and  blazed 
up^  atkd  then,  hani^mg  her  pot  oriun  iho  hotik* 
flhe  lilted  it  with  waier;  and,  returning  to  th«; 
bundle,  spread  the  furze  nmf  sticks  ahroad, 
drawing  niir  from  the  very  b*'Hrt  of  ihe  whule  a 
ine  barn-door  houi  stripped  of  the  feathwra. 
The  neck  huiij^  do^vo  imip  and  plmnt,  as  if  it 
^d  nut  iKieit  long  kdlod»  awl  tlio  old  Wumanj 
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with  a  low,  chuckling  langb,  muttered,  is  ^bm 
raiaed  it,  *'  Ah !  Ibou'lt  lay  no  more  egga  for 
Dame  Johnson ;  i>heMt  iind  thy  feathers^  u  Ahft 
wants  them,  under  ttie  hedge," 

After  certain  prelim  in  anea»  sveh  aa  eattinf 
off  the  head,  which  was  given  to  her  ane*£j«} 
at,  that  aai  by  the  fire,  the  fowl  was  conaigned 
to  the  prtt ;  and  the  old  woman  continir^  1# 
hover  about,  moving  now  this  thing,  and  nvW 
that,  to  very  little  purpose,  and  talkmg  to  ti«r* 
self  the  while,  tn  a  rambling  ineohereni  suit  of 
w^^ay,  "  Ah  *  they  may  hang  him,  if  they  lik«| 
for  me/'  she  said,  pickiug  up  iho  alick»»  an^ 
puttmg  them  in  a  corner  by  th«r  fir©—"  the  Tar 
mint!  to  go  away,  and  rob  a  rieh  bouse, 
never  think  of  giving  hra  old  mmher  a 
it  all ;  he'll  tnake  a  prettier  corpus  than 
Williams,  any  liow%  for  he*6  a  devil  of  a  sif  hf  m 
bigger  man,  though  t'other  m  so  strung.  That 
I4it3mer  is  a  smart  youth,  any  how ;  I  shautd 
like  to  see  him  cut  a  tumble,  but  I  suppose  tho 
I  toys  would  hoot  me  if  I  went  to  have  a  peep. 
Well,  I  can  stay  away  j  Tvo  seen  mioy  a  on* 
hanged  in  my  daVt  so  it's  no  great  losa ;  I  wisb 
half  the  world  were  hanged  ! — that  pot's  a-boiU 
ing  over,'^  and  she  ran  and  lifted  the  lid^  md 
took  Home  of  the  water  iiut.  *'WeIl,  it's  » 
funny  world,"  she  eontmuedp  tn  the  surtie  sw^ 
ralizing  vein  ;  '^  people  seem  horn  to  l>e  hao^od* 
or  get  mto  tronbte ;  hut  I'd  rather  be  liaog«d« 
srtcr  all,  than  go  to  Botany,  and  then  bittf  lo 
work  for  them  as  aeni  me.  The  lad  wa«  ool  m 
bad  lad,  if  he  would  have  kept  within  eompaa*. 
and  not  put  his  bead  in  Jemmy's  eravat ;  but  if, 
a  man  will  puU  a  nipe,  he  must — thfTfl*s  n» 
stopping  btrn.  I  diould  like  to  get  him  ou 
the  pitcher,  notwithstanding  ** 

She  was  hy  thia  time  si  no  ping  dnwo  to  pot 
bit  of  tile  utifter  ntie  leg  of  the  lable^  which 
eiUicr  naturally  shorter  than  tta  brethren,  or  bad 
ntei  wtUi  an  inequality  in  ihe  Uoor^  which  offi-red 
a  very  gnod  es^emplilkatinn  of  tlie  upa  and 
downs  of  life ;  hut  just  as  she  was  in  tJio  aei 
gnme  ono  from  wiihoui  lilted  the  J&lcfi,  sad 
pushed  the  cj^wr  sharply.  Up  started  MoChct 
Brown,  givinu  an  apprehensive  look  taw^rd* 
the  door,  and  vhen  another  at  the  cat,  who 
stitl  busy  With  the  fowPa  head,  With  a 
what  blasphernoua  objurgation  of  her 
companion,  fi^r  not  finishing  her  meal  quidtci^ 
the  old  woman  tried  to  lake  away  the  head*  asi 
meeting  with  the  gratitude  she  might  <?X|icel»  m 
the  form  of  a  sharp  scratch,  she  drove  Iho  baii 
and  its  prey  into  the  neighborinf  roofn,  whdi 
the  personage  without  shook  the  door  afiift 
and  agarn,  cxclaiintng,  '•  Ucime,  open  it,  ur  fl 
bur»t  it  in  \  I  aee  you  quite  plain,  you  otd 

Fitiditi^    her   ca^ile   likely   to   Ins 
M  tit  her  Brow^n  thought  it  best  to  surrrad«ff  il 
diaereiion,  and,  opening  the  door,  rictaii 
in  a  tone  of  surprise,  as  Captain  Tankerviili 
WHiked  in,  **  l^ird,  sir,  is  that  yoti  t    1  «K>iildat 
think  who  it  was,  sod  I  was  afraid,  lor  I 
quite  a  lone  woman  novV|  stnce  they  oab|iadmf| 
hoy  Tnnimy,'* 

*' Well,  you  may  shot  the  dnt«-    ■'-    -  i  Htar 
now,'*  answered  CupiLiio  Tarrkti  jte 

eoino  roranight'f  hKlgmg.  and  I  Umr 

»hout  your  lioy  Tomrrfy,  aa  yoo  call  bin,  and 
my  friend  Allri^l  J^itimer  ** 

«■  Lawk,  sir,  J  eanl  taJia  yoa  in, 
Mrs  Brown. 
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^'No,  that  yoo  can't,  granny,**  answered  Tank- 
^rrille,  playing  on  the  words ;  **  though  yon  have 
taken  many  a  one  in  in  your  day,  1  dare  aay  ; 
bat  Tin  nut  so  easily  done,  and  I  intend  to  stay 
here  all  night,  I  can  tell  yon.  You  shall  have 
half^a-crown  for  your  pains,  so  donH  say  an- 
other word  about  it.  Now,  tell  me  about  your 
son  Tommy,  and  where  they've  put  him  and 
Jack  Williams  and  young  Latimer  ;  I  shouldn't 
wonder  if  there's  a  penny  to  be  made  out  of  that 
blade  yet." 

**  You've  just  got  out  yourself,  I  dare  say,  cap- 
tain,** said  Mrs.  Brown ;  **  my  son  told  me,  when 
be  bronght  you  here,  that  you're  a  famous  one 
ibr  didcUing  the  beakies ;  and  so  you  want  to 
ledge  here,  not  to  be  seen." 

*'  No,  you're  out,  old  woman,"  answered  Cap- 
tain TankerviUe,  who,  whether  her  surmise  was 
tme  or  false,  was  not  willing  to  make  her  his 
confidant  **  The  old  gentleman  who  bad  me  in 
coaldn*t  make  out  bis  case ;  but  yon  don't  an- 
swer my  questions^wbat  have  you  got  in  that 
poti" 

*«  Hush  f  **  cried  Mother  Brown,  **  there's  some 
one  a  coming." 

♦•  Is  there,  bgr  Jove  !**  cried  the  worthy  cap- 
tain; **then  I'll  make  myself  scarce,"  and 
away  he  went  into  the  other  room,  closing  the 
4oor  carefully  behind  him. 

Scarcely  had  be  disappeared,  when  a  gentle 
knock  was  heard  at  the  door,  and  Mother  Brown 
ezelahiied,  in  her  gruff  and  indifferent  tone, 
•Come  in,  whoever  ye  be  !'* 

The  person  who  appeared,  as  the  reader  may 
anppoee,  was  no  other  than  poor  Lucy,  who  in- 
quired, as  she  entered,  **  Is  your  name  Brown, 
ma'am  1" 

"  Yes,  my  pretty  lady,"  answered  the  okl  hag ; 
''and  I'm  not  a  ghost  either,  though  you  look  as 
pale  as  if  yon  seed  one."  , 

"I  am  very  tired,"  answered  Lucy,  "and 
hare  been  ill ;  but  I  want  you  to  do  me  a  ser- 
vice, Mrs.  Brown,  and  you  shall  be  well  paid 
Ibr  it." 

The  idea  of  money  always  had  an  immense 
offset  upon  the  person  to  whom  these  words 
vrere  addressed  ;  and  she  speedily  became  ex- 
tremely civil,  asking  Lucy  to  sit  down,  eying 
ter  shawl  with  a  certain  sort  of  glance,  which 
mn»  in  itself  an  evident  breach  of  the  tenth 
commandment.  Lucy*s  business,  however,  was 
0OOO  entered  upon,  and  she  was  going  on  to  tell 
all  that  Alfred  Latimer  wanted  the  old  woman 
to  do,  when  Mother  Brown  raised  her  linger 
with  a  monitory  gesture  and  elevated  eyebrows, 
Baying,  in  a  whisper,  V  Hush !  there  is  some  one 
in  there ;  we  had  better  go  out  before  the  door, 
and  talk."  But  before  her  suggestion  could  be 
ibUowed,  Captain  TankerviUe,  who  had  heard 
the  name  of  Alfred  Latimer  more  than  once 
mentioned,  walked  in,  with  his  usual  swagger- 
ing air,  wishing  Lucy  good  evening,  as  an  old 
acquaintance. 

**  Oh !  this  is  so  fortunate.  Captain  Tanker- 
Yille/'  said  the  poor  girl,  **  for  I  was  told  to 
^write  to  yon  on  the  part  of  my  poor  husband." 

"  Husband !"  repeated  Captam  TankerviUe. 
*•  Oh  f — aye,  very  well— but  we  had  better  shut 
and  bolt  the  door,  and  then  we  can  taUc  without 
being  tntermpted." 

Lucy's  cheek  bad  flushed  at  his  first  words ; 
bol  the  replied  at  once,  '*  No,  there  is  no  need 


of  that,  I  have  very  little  to  say;**  and  she 
drew  nearer  to  the  door,  in  order  to  go  out,  if 
he  attempted  to  close  it,  for  there*  was  some- 
thing she  dreaded  exceedingly  in  that  man,  and 
then,  going  on,  she  gave  both  to  him  and  the  old 
woman  the  messages  with  which  she  had  been 
charged  by  her  husband. 

Captain  TankerviUe,  for  bis  part,  mused  in 
silence  for  a  moment  or  two  over  what  he 
heard ;  but  the  old  woman  at  once  exclaimed, 
**  But  the  money !  the  money !  one  can't  buy 
swishtaUs,  or  lions  either,  without  money." 
'  '*  Here  is  enough  for  that  purpose,"  answered 
Lucy,  drawing  forth  her  purse,  and  giving  the 
old  woman  all  it  contained,  except  what  was 
just  sufllcient  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  chaise. 
**  When  you  have  done  what  I  teU  you,  and  I  am 
sure  the  game  is  there,  yon  wUl  receive  five  gui- 
neas more." 

**  Five  guineas  !'*  said  Mother  Brown ;  *<  that's 
very  little,  considering  F  have  to  waUc  so  far." 

**  Why,  you  old  be^m  !**  exclaimed  Captain 
TankerviUe,  joining  in,  ''you  wouldn't  hang 
your  own  son  for  the  sake  of  a  walk,  would 
yout" 

**  I  don*t  care  whether  he's  hanged  or  not," 
answered  the  hag ;  **  howsomever,  I'U  do  it— 
but  where  am  I  to  get  the  five  guineas,  my 
pretty  lady  t" 

**  Come  down  to  me  at  Mallington  Park,"  an- 
swered Lucy,  **  and  you  shall  have  it— come  to 
Mrs.  Edmondses;  but  remember  you  do  not 
speak  a  word  of  this  to  any  one  but  myself. 
Ask  for  Mrs.  Latimer." 

The  old  woman  answered  only  by  a  low  un- 
pleasant chuckle,  and  Lucy  took  a  step  towards 
the  door;  but  though  her  heart  was  sadly 
wrung  by  contending  feelings,  she  thought  she 
had  not  yet  done  her  duty  fully  to  her  husband ; 
and  turning  again  to  Captain  TankerviUe,  she 
added,  in  a  trembling  voice,  **  I  hope,  sir,  yon 
wiU  be  able  to  do  what  I  asked.  You  had  bet- 
ter see  Mrs.  Charlton  as  soon  as  possible,  for 
no  time  is  to  be  lost." 

«•  I  suppose  not,"  answered  TankerviUe,  dryly; 
**  I  will  do  my  best ;  for,  to  be  frank,  a  thousand 
pounds  is  something  worth  having ;  and  besides, 
it's  always  as  well  to  help  a  friend  out  of  a 
scrape.  We  sometimes  get  a  help  in  return ; 
and  I  like  Latimer,  too.  He's  a  devilish  good 
fellow." 

*'  He  seems  quite  sure  you  can  do  what  he 
wishes,  if  you  please,"  replied  Lucy.    "  1  trust  ' 
— I  hope  he  is  not  guilty." 

^  Oh !  as  to  guilty  or  not,  1  have  nothing  to 
do  with  that,"  said  Captain  TankerviUe,  with  a 
laugh,  that  made  the  poor  girl  shudder ;  "  but 
as  to  getting  him  out,  that  may  be  a  different 
affair.  Stone  walls  are  stone  walls.  He's  not 
very  prudent,  as  he  has  shown  already  ;  and  he 
has  got  two  other  feUows  in  with  him,  who  must 
be  of  the  party,  I  suppose.  If  I  were  in  myself, 
I  could  manage  it,  1  dare  say ;  for  then  I  could 
direct  the  whole ;  but  now  it  can  only  be  done 
by  a  good  lot  of  money." 

"  That  wiU  not  be  wanting,  I  am  sure."  re- 
plied Lucy.  **Mrs.  Charlton  will  supply  all 
that  is  needed ;  but  now  I  must  go,  for  1  have 
been  away  long.'* 

**  Well,  well— I  dare  say  we  shall  manage  it,** 
said  TankerviUe,  whose  imagination  warmed  al 
the  idea  of  the  thouaand  pooads,  and  who  sair 
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the  prospect  of  extracting  considerable  sums 
from  Mrs.  Charlton,  at  all  erenls ;  •*  I'll  do  my 
best,  Lucy,  and  come  down  and  tell  you  how 
all  goes  on  ;  for  we  may  want  your  help  to  tell 
him  news,  and  let  him  know  what  we  are 
about.*' 

There  was  a  familiarity  in  his  tone  that  pained 
Lucy — I  might  say,  that  punished  her — for  she 
felt  that  the  situation  in  which  she  had  been 
seen  by  the  man  before  her  had  degraded  her 
even  in  liis  eyes,  all  degraded  as  he  was  himself 
— and,  with  a  brief  word  or  two  of  reply,  she 
hurried  away  again,  got  into  the  chaise,  and 
drove  sadly  back  to  her  mother's  house.  She 
had  gone  through  the  fatigues  and  the  exertion 
of  that  day  with  resolution  that  conquered  even 
bodily  weakness,  with  powers  that  she  herself 
had  not  known  she  could  display  ;  but  the  mo- 
ment that  she  had  crossed  the  threshold,  and 
was  clasped  in  her  mother's  arms,  she  fainted 
away,  and  lay  for  some  time  as  if  she  were 
dead.  When  she  recovered,  Mrs.  Edmonds 
asked  no  questions,  fearful  of  agitating  her,  and 
Lucy  herself  was  the  first  to  speak  of  her  going. 
"My  dear  mother,"  she  said,  •*  I  have  been  to 
sec  my  husband :  you  must  forgive  me — for, 
whatever  he  has  done,  I  am  his  wife,  and  must 
do  my  duty  to  him.  I  must  go  again  too,  and 
you  must  not  try  to  stop  me,  for  if  you  do  I 
shall  die.'* 

«'  It  is  only  for  your  own  sake,  I  would  try  to 
stop  you,  Lucy."  replied  her  mother;  "for, 
indeed,  my  child,  you  are  not  fit  for  such 
exertion.  You  have  almost  killed  yourself 
now."  ^ 

«*It  would  do  me  much  more  harm  to  stay 
away,"  replied  Lucy ;  "  but  I  will  not  go  to- 
morrow, I  will  take  that  day  to  rest  and  re- 
cover." Much,  indeed,  did  sho  need  it ;  until 
the  following  evening  she  remained  in  bed. 

In  the  meanwhile  Captain  Tankerville  sat  for 
more  than  an  hour  in  Mother  Brown's  cottage, 
spending  part  of  the  time  in  cogitations  as  to 
the  course  he  should  pursue,  and  part  in  de- 
vouring his  full  share  of  the  old  woman's  stolen 
fowl.  He  made  no  inquiries  where  it  came 
from,  indeed ;  and  as  he  was  a  man  without 
any  scruples,  it  is  not  improbable  that  had  he 
known  the  facts  of  the  case  his  viands  might 
have  been  eaten  with  even  a  greater  relish, 
though  he  derived  some  satisfaction  from  forcing 
bis  hostess  to  let  him  be  a  partaker  of  her  sup- 
per, which,  it  must  be  added,  was  much  against 
her  will.  As  soon  as  it  was  quite  dark,  the 
worthy  captain  set  out  for  Mallington  House ; 
and,  ringing  at  the  bell,  desired  to  see  Mrs. 
Charlton.  His  appearance,  just  having  come 
out  of  prison,  was — to  use  a  very  expressive, 
though  somewhat  vulgar  term — rather  seedy  ; 
and  the  servant,  ader  eyeing  him  fur  a  moment, 
told  hini  that  Mrs.  Charlton  was  engaged  and 
could  not  see  him.  Captain  Tankerville,  how- 
ever, was  not  a  man  to  take  a  refusal  easily, 
and  assuming  an  authoritative  air,  he  replied, 
**  Go  in  and  tell  her,  my  good  fellow,  that  I  must 
see  her  on  business  of  importance.  I  have  not 
a  card  with  me,  but  my  name  is  Captain  Tank- 
erville, of  the  royal  navy,  a  friend  of  her  son's, 
from  whom  I  have  a  message."  ' 

The  servant,  after  some  slight  hesitation, 
obeyed,  but  took  care  to  inform  bis  mistress 
Uui  the  applicaot  wu  "  rather  an  odd-looking 


fellow."  Nevertheless,  there  was  somethhij 
aristocratic  in  the  name  of  Tankerville,  aa. 
that,  together  with  the  dignity  of  a  captain  i 
the  navy,  proved  a  passport  to  Mrs.  Charlton^ 
presence.  Captain  Tankerville  was  accurdingl] 
admitted,  and  though  very  dififercnt  people,  per 
haps  no  two  persons  were  ever  better  qualified 
to  deal  with  each  other  than  that  worthy  gentle 
man  and  that  fair  lady.  The  captain  opeu^ 
his  business  with  the  utmost  coolness  and 
effrontery  as  soon  as  he  had  seated  himself,  i* 
forming  Mrs.  Charlton  that  he  had  reoeivd 
a  message  from  her  son,  with  the  promise  of  i 
thousand  pound  from  her,  if  he  succeeded  ii 
efl^ecting  Alfred  Latimer's  liberation.  **Now, 
my  dear  madam,"  he  continued,  "  I  think  I  en 
manage  the  matter,  but  the  first  thing  to  be  ■» 
certained  is,  whether  you  are  disposed  to  ratiQ 
the  engagement.  A  thousand  pound,  a  tho» 
sand  pound,  you  know — promises  from  a  mn 
in  prison  are  worth  nothing,  and  yon  may  vien 
the  matter  differently  from  my  friend  Latimer/ 

*'  I  shall  not  grudgi*  the  thousand  pound,  Mr,* 
replied  Mrs.  Charlton,  *'  if  my  son  is  actually  fib* 
eratrd  ;  but  I  oertamly  shall  not  pay  it  befoie." 

"  Thai's  very  prudent,"  replied  Captain  Tii*- 
erville,  who  seemed  to  have  an  instinctive  a^ 
prcciation  of  the  lady's  character;  "it  woril 
not  be  pleasant  to  give  a  thousand  pound,  ai 
have  him  hanged  too." 

"  Good  heaven  !  sir,  you  need  not  u«e  $tdk 
shocking  expressions,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  CM' 
ton ;  **  1  trust  there  is  no  chance  whatever  of 
such  a  dreadful  event." 

"I  don't  know,  my  dear  madam,"  repU 
Tankerville,  dryly ;  '*  he  seems  to  think  tlM 
is,  and  he's  the  bist  judge,  I  fancy ;  but  bMh 
ness  is  business,  and  it  is  best  to  use  pin 
terms.  Although,  of  course,  I  do  not  expeek 
you  to  be  such  a  goose  as  to  buy  a  pig  in  a  pal^ 
and  pay  before  your  son's  out,  you  will  ooti 
ject,  I  dare  say,  to  sign  a  little  memoran' 
that  I  am  to  have  the  thousand  pound  if  I  fit 
him  out ;  then  we  shall  both  be  pinned  M 
you  see.  If  you  don't  pay  me,  you  might  chaoW 
to  be  required  to  visit  New  South  Wales  ftr 
your  share  in  the  transaction  ;  and  then  tgiii^ 
you  have  got  a  hold  upon  me,  for  I  cant  peMb 
of  you  without  subjecting  myself  to  the  nat 
voyage,  which,  though  a  naval  man,  wouki  Bit 
be  agreeable  to  me." 

Mrs.  Charlton  leaned  her  head  upon  her  Mr 
hand,  and  considered  the  matter  with  due  ddi^ 
oration,  but  at  length  she  made  up  her  mind  l» 
consent,  and  before  showing  his  game  any  f^ 
ther,  Captain  Tanker  villa  thought  it  beitiofaavt 
the  paper  drawn  up  and  signed,  which  wu  ae- 
cordingly  done. 

*'  And  now,  my  dear  madam,"  he  iontinaelf 
as  soon  as  he  had  got  the  docament  in  feii 
pocket,  "  the  next  thing  to  be  considered  is  tli 
means." 

"  The  means,"  repeated  Mrs.  Charlton,  *! 
thought  you  luid  arranged  all  that  already.  TM 
told  me  you  tiiought  it  could  be  done."        , .  ' 

"True,  true,"  replied  the  worthy  eapKtiiV 
**  but  when  I  say  means,  I  would  imply  the  VBr 
ews  of  war,  my  dear  madam.  I  ara  a  poor  ci^ 
tain  on  half-pay,  and  I  cannot  be  suppoaeil^ 
supply  all  the  finances  for  such  a  transactioB  W 
this.  The  sum  required  won't  be  a  trifle,  I  cM 
tell  you,  and  yuu  can  judge  younelf  what  yoic 
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iOB*8  life  U  worth,  as  well  as  ifyoa  kept  an  in- 
mrance-oflSee.  'There  are  jailers  to  be  bribed, 
uid  turnkeys  to  be  fee'd — ay,  and  the  governor 
>f  the  prison  himself,  in  all  probabiliiy,  to  have 
lis  little  recompense,  for  I  don't  see  how  we 
ian  get  on  without  making  him  wink  with  one 
?ye,  if  not  with  both." 

"Then  I  am  very  sorry  it  can't  be  done," 
Mid  Mrs.  Charlton,  in  a  low  but  decided  tone. 
'*The  thousand  pound  I  can  command,  but  I 
cannot  go  much  further,  for  the  truth  is,  I  have 
lot  the  money  ;  and  besides,'*  she  added,  with 
I  sligiit  smile,  **  how  could  I  tell  in  what  way 
ibe  money  was  applied  ?  I  could  not  be  sure 
that  it  was  used  at  all  for  the  purpose  intended.*' 

Mrs.  Charlton's  mind  rose  highly  in  Captain 
Tankerville's  estimation,  and  he  mentally  ob- 
lerred,  "A  very  different  lady  from  her 
liDghter-iO'Iaw  *  We  must  try  to  give  her 
nme  security."  Nevertheless,  before  be  pro- 
oeeded  in  that  course,  he  said,  with  a  frank  and 
fDod-huniored  air,  '*  Oh,  my  dear  madam,  you 
most  have  some  confidence  in  those  you  em- 
ploy!" 

**  True  ;  but,  as  you  said  just  now,  business 
ii  Imsiness,  Captain  Tankerville,  and  I  always 
Kke  to  know  how  my  money  is  spent." 

"Well,  as  to  some  part  of  it,"  replied  the 
VDrthy  captain,  **  that  can  be  done.  You  had 
letter  come  over  to  the  place  yourself.  1  can 
pKpare  the  way  for  you,  and  when  the  turnkeys 
■e  off  duty,  can  have  the  honor  of  introducing 
Iheiti  to  you  quietly,  when  you  can  pay  them 
with  your  own  hands,  for  they  must  t>c  tiusted, 
•reo  if  you  don't  trust  me." 

**  Ay,  but  I  have  some  hold  upon  them,  Cap- 
tiio  Tankerville,"  replied  Mrs.  Charlton  ;  "if 
lean  prove  that  they  have  taken  money  from 
•e,  and  if  they  don't  do  what  they  promised, 
ikey  can  be  punished,  you  know." 

••Well,  so  he  it,"  answered  the  captain; 
■^jou  may  be  quite  sure  I  shall  do  my  best  to 
pt  the  thousand  pounds;  hot  some  money 
WmL  be  had  in  hand  even  to  begin  with.  They 
wHl  never  risk  coming  to  see  you,  nor  talking 
■■ch  with  me  either,  without  having  some- 
ftiog  to  make  it  worth  their  while." 

•*  How  much  will  be  required,  do  you  think]" 
Mked  Mrs.  Charlton. 

'*  Why,  there  will  be  the  porter,  and  the  prin- 
ei|»Bl  turnkey,  and  one  of  his  fellows,"  replied 
Tankerville,  thoughtfully;  **I  should  think 
Ihree  hundred  pound  would  do  " 

"Three  hundred  pound!"  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Chtrlton,  "  what,  to  begin  with  ?" 

"  You  can't  expect  men  to  risk  transporta- 
tion for  nothing,"  replied  the  captain. 

••There  is  no  risk  of  transportation  for  com- 
JQg  to  apeak  with  a  lady  at  an  inn,**  rejoined 
kif  fair  companion.  *'In  one  word.  Captain 
TiDkerville,  I  must  see  my  way  clearly  in  this 
ktoiness.  I  am  not  a  person  easily  deceived, 
and,  besides,  I  have  not  got  more  than  a  hun- 
dred pound  in  the  house.'* 

•*  Well,  we  must  make  that  go  as  far  as  it 
will,"  he  answered,  perfectly  unconcernedly ; 
**we  will  meet  at  this  place,  Sturton,  as  soon 
M  you  like,  Mrs.  Charlton ;  and  I  trust  with 
Ae  hundred  pound,  if  you  will  have  the  good- 
■MB  to  fetch  it,  I  shall  be  able  to  get  two  of 
Au  at  least  to  come  and  see  you.** 

Mn.  Cbarlton  went  away,  and  returned  in  a 


minnte  or  two  with  the  money,  Captain  Tanker- 
ville having  amused  himself  in  the  meanwhile 
with  taking  a  pinch  of  old  very  dry  snuff  out  of 
a  valuable  gold  snuff-box  of  the  late  Mr. 
Char]tl^n*s,  which  stood  upon  the  mantel-piece, 
and  then  immediately  putting  the  box  in  his 
pocket. 

"  Oh,  very  well,  this  is  the  money,'*  he  said, 
holding  out  his  hand  as  soon  as  Mrs.  Charlton 
appeared ;  but  the  lady,  instead  of  giving  him 
the  notes,  took  up  the  pen,  dipped  it  in  the  ink, 
and  proceeded  to  write  a  regular  receipt  for  one 
hundred  pound,  specifying  in  good  set  terms 
that  it  was  to  be  applied  to  the  purpose  of  brib- 
ing the  jailers  and  turnkeys  of  Sturton  Jail  to 
facilitate  the  escape  of  Alfred  Latimer,  Esq. 
To  this  she  requested  Captain  TankerviUe*s 
signature ;  but  that  gentleman  hesitated,  and 
Mrs.  Charlton  then  added,  holding  the  notes 
tight  in  her  hand,  "  Our  hold  must  be  mutual 
(ipon  each  other.  Captain  Tankerville  ;  I  shall 
not  pay  a  single  penny  without  a  similar  re- 
ceipt.** 

The  captain  laughed,  and  signed  the  paper, 
saying,  in  a  complimentary  tone,  "  Well,  you 
are  the  cleveresit  woman  I  ever  had  to  deal 
with."  And,  after  some  further  conversation, 
in  the  course  of  which  it  was  agreed  that  Mrs. 
Charhon  should  go  over  to  Sturton  on  the 
following  day,  and  sleep  at  the  inn  there,  the 
worthy  captain  took  his  leave,  assuring  her 
that  he  would  lose  no  time  in  commencing  the 
preliminary  negotiations.  Instead,  however,, 
of  returning  to  the  cottage  of  Mother  Brown, 
as  he  had  proposed,  he  walked  straight  down 
to  the  inn  at  Mallington,  where  he  indulged  in 
a  couple  of  bottles  of  sherry  and  a  broiled  fowl. 


CHAPTER  XC. 

The  yard  of  the  prison  was  not  so  full  as  or- 
dinary, and  the  greater  part  of  the  prisoners 
which  tenanted  it  at  the  time  were  busily  amu- 
sing themselves  in  one  comer  with  different 
games  which  they  had  devised  to  pass  the 
troublous  hours  of  captivity,  and  which  were 
in  those  days  permitted  to  the  unconvicted.  It 
was  curious  to  see  how,  in  this  state,  old  habits 
came  back  upon  all — old  habits,  which  in  many 
instances  must  have  dated  very  far  back — some 
had  even  returned  to  their  boyish  days,  two  or 
three  were  playing  at  marbles,  and  one  was 
spinning  a  peg-top.  But  we  must  not  pause  to- 
particularize  all  their  occupations;  suffice  it 
that  while  one  part  of  the  prison  yard  was  thus 
engaged,  the  other  displayed  Jack  Williams 
and  Alfred  Latimer  — the  former  taking  his 
short  walk  up  and  down,  the  latter  keeping  by 
his  side  and  talking  eagerly. 

"  It  won't  answer,  Mr.  Latimer,  It  won't  an- 
swer," said  Williams,  in  reply  to  something 
that  his  companion  had  just  communicated. 
*»  They  have  proofs  enough  against  us  all,  that's 
the  truth  ;  and  we  had  better  look  at  it  straight- 
forwajdly.  I  had  a  hint  yesterday  afternoon 
that  Uiey  have  got  hold  of  everything  we  took 
in  the  place  where  we  hid  them  away.* 

"They  havn't  got  what  I  had,**  answered 
Latimer  eagerly;  "that's  all  safe  in  trance; 
and  they  found  nothing  upon  me  that  they  could 
swear  to."  . 
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Williams  looked  at  him  steadfastly  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  then  said  "  You  are  thinking  of  get- 
ting yourself  out  of  the  scrape,  and  leaving  us 
in  ;  but  it  won't  do,  Mr.  Latimer." 

"  I  am  thinking  of  no  such  thing,"  anslPered 
Alfred  Latimer  sharply,  with  the  color  mounting 
in  his  clicek  ;  "such  a  thing  never  crossed  my 
.  thoughts,  but  I  was  thinking  it  was  a  pity  you 
hadn*t  been  as  careful  as  I  was.  Even  now  I 
don't  see,  if  they  cannot  prove  that  you  put  the 
things  there,  bow  it  can  tell  against  you,  or 
Brown  either.  Any  one  who  took  the  things 
might  have  hidden  them  as  well  as  you." 

"There's  some  truth  in  that,"  answered 
Williams  thoughtfully.  "Well,  let  us  hear 
"What's  your  plan,  with  this  business  of  the 
game  t" 

"  Why  the  object  is,"  answered  Alfred  Lati- 
mer, whose  wit  had  been  sharpened  by  bis 
danger,  "  to  account  for  two  or  three  of  the 
strong  points  against  us.  In  the  first  place,  if 
we  are  all  in  the  same  story,  that  we  were  just 
out  bagging  a  few  pheasants,  which  is  very  likely, 
seeing  that  we  have  all  been  in  the  same  scrape 
before,  it  will  show  how  we  all  came  to  go 
across  the  water  together,  and  will  knock  down 
that  cowardly  rascal  Maltby's  evidence.  Then, 
again,"  he  said,  "  it  will  show  a  cause  for  the 
blood  upon  my  clothes ;  and  almost  everything 
else  will  be  affected  by  it.  one  way  or  another. 
^  you  see  I  was  not  thinking  of  getting  out  of 
the  scrape  and  leaving  you  in  it,  though  I  cannot 
fancy  what  good  it  could  do  you  to  have  me 
hanged  as  well  as  yourself" 

"  Perhaps  not,"  answered  Williams,  with  a 
£rim  smile,  "  but  we  are  all  in  the  same  boat, 
Mr.  Latimer,  and  must  sink  or  swim  together — 
not  that  I  mean  to  say,  if  judge  or  .jury  were 
inclined  to  let  you  off,  for  any  want  of  proof, 
that  I  would  speak  a  single  word  to  stop  them. 
That's  all  fair,  but  if  you  were  to  contrive  any 
plan  for  saving  yourself  without  giving  us  a 
chance,  I  would  spoil  that  for  you,  I  can  tell 
you.  Now  let's  think  of  this  scheme  a  little 
more.  It's  not  a  bad  one,  and  we  may  as  well 
let  it  go  on^  for  it  may  make  the  folks  doubt, 
and  that's  something ;  but  the  hope  is  so  very 
faint  a  one  that  we  must  leave  nothing  else  un- 
tried." 

"  But  why  is  it  so  faint  1"  asked  Alfred  Lati- 
mer ;  "  Malt  by  did  not  see  us  go  into  the  house 
—nobody  saw  you  and  Brown  hide  the  rings 
and  things,  and  on  me  they  have  found  nothing 
but  ten  guineas  in  my  own  purse." 

"But  they  found  well  nigh  a  thousand  with 
me  and  Brown,  in  Wenlock  Wood,"  answered 
Williams,  "  so  we  should  have  that  to  account 
for,  any  way,  and  your  story  won't  match." 

"  That's  awkward,  indeed,"  answered  Alfred 
Latimer ;  "  but  as  the  game  is  there  by  this 
time,  I  dare  say,  it  may  as  well  stay — what's 
to  be  done  now,  I  wonder." 

•*  Oh,  yes ;  the  game  had  better  be  left  there, 
and  we  bad  better  keep  to  the  same  story,  if 
the  worst  comes  to  the  worst.  But  the  first 
thing  is  to  try  to  get  out  of  this  place." 

"Ay,  but  how  is  that  to  be  done,"  asked 
Alfred  Latimer,  "I  should  be  glad  enough  to 
get  out,  if  1  saw  any  chance  of  it." 

Williams  gave  his  under  jaw  a  twist,  as  if 
there  had  been  something  in  his  mouth,  and 
then  answered  *«  It  is  to  be  done,  Mr.  Latimer, 


and  though  the  less  that  is  said  about  it  the 
better,  yet,  as  you  must  have  some  share  in 
the  thing,  and  must  give  us  some  help,  I  may 
as  well  tell  you  part  of  the  plan,  especially  a» 
we  can  never  tell  how  long  we  may  have  ah 
opportunity  of  talking  over  it,  for  if  these  fel- 
lows in  the  jail  knew  what  they  were  about, 
.they  would  never  let  you  and  I  be  walking  op 
and  down  here,  laying  our  heads  together  in 
this  way  ;  and  if  the  visiting  justices  hear  of 
it,  they'll  have  a  finger  in  the  pic,  that's  clear. 
Wait  till  that  fellow's  gone  by,  and  I'll  tdl 
you." 

One  of  their  fellow-prisoners  at  this  moraeaK 
came  up,  and  asked  Williams  a  question  of  do 
great  importance,  to  which  he  obtained  a  short 
reply,  and  then  moved  away.  As  soon  as  lit 
was  gone,  the  fellow  continued,  "  That  watt's 
a  good  height,  you  see,  but  yet  a  ladder  could 
soon  be  made  that  would  reach  to  the  top,  if 
we  could  only  get  some  thin  but  strong  cord.** 

**I  could  soon  get  that,"  answered  Alfred 
Latimer ;  '<  my  wife  would  bring  that  in — ^wbat 
sort  of  cord  do  you  want,  how  thick  V* 

"It  doesn't  much  matter,"  answered  tha 
man,  "how  thick,  so  that  she  canf  canyi^ 
without  being  seen  ;  and  if  it  be  strongly  twirt* 
ed,  I  shall  have  to  work  it  up  into  the  thickoaa 
I  want,  myself  That  would  be  soon  done,  f 
I  could  sit  to  it  long  enough  at  a  time  ;  but  Qm 
people  are  always  coming  into  my  r«ll,  andll 
I  have  got  no  light  to  work  at  night,  I  ahooH 
be  obliged  to  do  it  by  the  feel." 

"  Oh,  I'll  get  her  to  bring  me  in  a  phosph^ 
rus-box  and  some  candles,"  said  Alfred  Lati- 
mer; "  but  when  you  have  made  the  ladder,! 
don't  see  how  you  could  use  it.  You  are  lockol  f 
up  at  night,  I  suppo.se,  as  well  as  myself;  sal '. 
if  you  were  to  try  it  in  the  day,  you'd  be  stoppel^' 
in  five  minutes."  ' 

"  There's  such  a  thing  as  mortar  betwofli'. 
stones,"  answered  Williams,  dryly  ;  "  and  sodl 
a  thing  as  working  the  mortar  out ;  Browa^l 
at  it,  and  I  shall  take  my  turn  by  and  by;  HI 
are  halfway  through  the  wall  already,  as  nav 
as  I  can  calculate;  and  in  two  days  roore^irt 
shall  be  within  half  an  inch  of  the  outside." 

"  Why,  Brown  and  you  arn't  in  the  saoi 
cell,  surely,"  said  the  young  gentleman. 

"  Oh,  no,  not  at  night,"  answered  Williams, 
"  but  during  the  airing  time,  as  they  call  it,asav 
cells  arc  close  by  the  yard  door,  and  as  theft 
is  no  mt;ans  of  getting  out  that  way,  they  doni 
much  watch,  if  we  go  in  for  a  minute  or  tmb . 
and  then  nobody  notices  if  be  goes  into  bis  eel' 
or  mine." 

"  But  how  will  he  get  into  your  cell  whea 
you  want  to  get  away,"  asked  Alfred  I^timer. 

"  Oh,  we've  a  plan  for  that,"  replied  Wil- 
liams ;  "  that  won't  be  difficult  to  manage.** 

"  And  how  am  I  to  manage,  Williams,**  di- 
manded  his  companion  ;  *-  it  seems  to  me  tM 
you  have  been  laying  out  for  yourselves  to  fit 
out  of  the  scrape,  and  leave  me  in  it.*' 

"I  shouldn't  be  telling  you  all  aboatit,ifI 
had."  answered  Williams ;  "  but  you  must  # 
something  for  yourself,  Mr.  Latimer.  Tit 
shall  know  whenever  all  is  quite  ready,  aai 
the  time  fixed,  then  you  must  pay  one  cSt  thi 
turnkeys  well  to  let  you  come  at  night  and  haft 
a  little  private  talk  with  me.  You  knov  i 
stout  swivel-eyed  fellow,  with  a  book-ootft 
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ie*8  the  man  yoo  mast  speak  to.  Just  give  ( 
lim  a  hint  that  you  want  to  consult  me  ab()ut 
jar  defence.  Now,  for  ten  pounds  he  wun't 
mind  letting  you  do  that,  for  they  think  that's 
in  fair  ;  and  to  make  everything  sure,  you  can 
ten  him  he  may  lock  you  in,  and  come  for  you  in 
i couple  of  hours  again.  He  did  so  for  Brown 
Iwo  or  three  nights  ago,  fur  the  little  sum  I 
could  give  him,  which  was  but  two  guineas.*' 

"  How  did  you  get  that  1"  asked  Alfred  Lali- 
aer.  '*  They  took  all  I  had  from  me,  and  let 
Wt  have  all  I  want  on  my  mother's  account. 
Hie  blackguards  searched  me  to  the  skin." 

"So  they  did  me,"  answered  Williams; 
*iiid  if  1  had  had  two  guineas  about  me,  they 
VDald  have  soon  found  it ;  but  I  had  what  was 
iwth  more  than  two  guineas— a  certain  bit  of 
fiper  belonging  to  a  friend  of  yours,  one  Mr.  Mor- 
in,  for  which  at  one  time  he  offered  a  reward  of 
Ifty  pounds.  I  had  slipped  it  in  between  my 
JKket  and  the  lining,  where  they  never  thought 
if  k>oking  :  and  after  1  had  been  in  for  awhile 
X  sent  for  Mr.  Morton,  on  pretence  of  wanting 
Id  confess  something  to  him,  and  then  asked 
hioi  if  be  was  willing  to  give  the  same  sum  for 
Ihe  paper  as  ever.  He  was  glad  enough  to 
<do  it,  so  I  got  the  money  and  he  got  the  paper 
*>lnt  that's  nothing  to  do  with  wliat  we  were 
Idong  about.  I  wanted  to  try  that  turnkey,  for 
^H  a  strange  notion  of  picking  out  men  by 
Ihttr  faces,  and  I  thought  I  was  pretty  sure  of 
■9  mark.  I  have  seldom  seen  a  fellow  with  a 
nrivel  eye  that  hadn't  got  some  sort  of  a  twist 
iMKle  as  well  as  out.  You  may  talk  to  him, 
itoreforc,  quite  safely,  the  first  time  you  can 
pi  biiii  into  your  room,  and  he'll  do  what  you 
Vnnt  any  time  for  ten  pound.  Then  when  I 
iM  you  alPs  ready,  you  can  get  him  to  bring  you 
baiy  cell  about  one  or  two  in  the  morning,  and 
iMe  you  arc  locked  in  there,  as  be  thinks,  we 
itatfe  walking  away  towards  Portsmouth." 
:  "But  won't  he  see  the  hole  you  have  made 
mtbe  wait,"  asked  Alfred  Latimer. 

••Oh  !  dear,  no,"  replied  Williams.  "  In  the 
te  place  there  is  never  a  stone  out  of  its  place 
^riben  they  come  in,  and  besides  the  bed-head 
iltgainst  it." 

The  younger  of  the  two  yillains  ruminated 
^  a  minute  or  two  over  what  he  had  heard. 
Ite  scheme  seemed  to  him  certainly  feasible, 
lid  he  had  heard  of  such  things  being  attempt- 
ti  with  success,  but  yet  the  risk  seemed  to  him 
to  great  that  hfe  said  at  length,  **  Won't  it  be 
latter,  Jack,  to  keep  this  shift  till  the  last — I 
4Mao.  till  the  trial  is  overt" 

•*  Why,  you  fool."  answered  Jack  Williams, 
Aarply,  **  we  shall  he  in  irons  then.  It's  a  won- 
fo  we  ar'nt  now,  and  only  because  there  are 
taeortwo  old  womenamongstthe  justices,  who 
■n  trying  what  they  call  a  new  system  here,  in 

'  '  to  reclaim  us,  as  they  say — devilish  little 
\  of  reclaiming  me,  1  think,  irons  or  no 
xana.'*  He  and  his  companion  both  laughed, 
md  be  proceeded—*'  Brown  got  his  darbies  off 
laaterday  by  good  behavior,  and  we  must  take 
'  care  to  use  our  legs  and  arms  while  they 

I  at  liberty,  so  you  get  the  cord  and  the  phos- 
DS'box  aiid  the  lights— one  of  those  long 
Ma  of  taper  will  be  better  than  candles — fur- 
■irii  Touraelf  with  all  the  money  you  can  scrape 
l^plhcr,  and  we  shall  do  the  matter  easily 
mftmgh.  If  I  wen  you,  Mr.  Latimer,  however, 
Kx 


I  would  not  neglect  the  other  scheme.  That  can 
do  no  harm,  and  we  might  be  stopped,  ydu  know. 
Another  thing  is.  I  don't  see  why  you  should  be 
worse  off,  if  it  does  come  to  a  trial,  than  any  of 
us,  and  as  things  stand  now  you  are  so,  for  that 
young  lady,  that  Miss  Charlton,  knows  nothing 
of  me  or  Brown,  but  her  evidence  may  be 
devilish  unlucky  for  you.  I  should  think,  when 
you  are  so  nearly  related  to  her,  that  yon 
could  easily  get  her  out  of  the  way." 

"Not  so  easy,"  answered  Alfred  Latimer, 
thoughtfully ;  "*  but  I'll  try— yes,  that  I  will ;  Til 
try.  She's  kind  enough,  but  there's  a  great 
deal  of  determination  about  her,  too,  when  she 
takes  a  thmg  into  her  head." 

"Pd  try  every  way,"  answered  Williams; 
"  but  here  comes  Dick,  the  other  turnkey,  aa 
if  he  were  making  for  us.  Don't  say  a  word 
to  him,  mind,  for,  though  he's  devilish  civil,  yet 
you'll  find  him  a  dogged  fellow,  who  won't  take 
a  sixpence." 

The  turnkey  beckoned  to  Alfred  Latimer  aa 
he  approached,  and  told  him  that  his  lady  waa 
waiting  to  see  him,  in  very  reverential  tones. 
There  must  be  something  most  extraordmary  in 
gold  that  the  very  name  and  reputation  of 
wealth  should  obtain  the  respect  which  virtuooa 
poverty  cannot  command. 

"  Plate  rin  in  gold. 
And  the  sUrmg  lance  of  Justice  hurtlcss  breaks ; 
AroMd  in  rag»,  a  pigmy  ituaw  duth  pierce  It,** 

said  the  great  poet.  But  there's  something 
more  than  all  this ,  it  is  not  ah)ne  immunity 
that  can  be  won  by  wealthy  vice,  but  reverence ; 
and  virtue  ungilded  can  command  but  scanty 
courtesy.  When  we  doff  our  hats  most  hum- 
bly, 'tis  to  the  purse  in  a  man's  pocket,  not  to 
the  gem  in  his  heart ;  and,  let  him  be  ever  so 
loaded  with  crimes,  the  awful  power  of  richea 
shall  still  affect  all  who  approach  him,  and  the 
very  hangman  tie  the  noose  more  reverently. 
Oh,  Nebuchadnezzar,  Nebuchadnezzar!  then 
w*ert  a  politic  king,  but  scarcely  didst  then 
know  thyself  the  extent  to  which  thy  decreea 
would  be  obeyed,  for  we  still,  even  at  the  end 
of  more  than  two  thousand  years,  bow  down 
and  worship  the  golden  image  thou  didst  set  up. 
Alfred  Latimer,  to  return  from  our  didactics, 
followed  the  worthy  jailer  into  the  prison,  and 
in  a  few  minutes  was  in  his  room  again  with 
Lucy,  who  seemed  to  have  gained  strength, 
notwithstanding  all  she  had  suffered.  Lucy 
had  a  long  tale  to  tell,  for,  since  she  had  last 
seen  him,  many  things  had  happened.  Mra. 
Charlton  bad  opened  a  communication  with 
her,  had  been  to  see  her,  and,  upon  the 
strength  of  the  occasion,  had  been  as  gentle 
and  kind,  and  sweetly  maternal  as  possi- 
ble. Not  choosing  to  visit  the  prison  again 
too  soon,  the  lady  had  instructed  her  son's  wife 
to  commimicate  to  him  secretly  the  efforts  that 
were  making  to  liberate  him,  and  to  warn  him 
to  be  prepared  to  take  advantage  of  whatever 
might  be  done  on  his  behalf  at  a  moment*a 
notice.  Lucy  had  been  instructed,  too,  to 
convey  to  him  the  means  of  disguising  bia 
person,  and  over  her  own  ordinary  drcsa,  she 
now  wore  a  second  gown  and  shawl,  which  she 
had  been  told  to  leave  with  him.  She  had  > 
received  all  these  directions,  and  promised  to 
follow  them,  with  her  natural  gentleneaa,  but 
Mra.  Charlton  remarked,  in  their  intac^u&'n^^ 
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sort  of  apathetic  coldness,  which  she  attributed, 
perhaps,  to  the  right  caase,  and  feared  that  it 
might  interfere  with  Lucy's  exertions  on  Alfred 
Latimer's  behalf.  Now,  Mrs.  Charlton  never 
scrupled,  when  she  had  an  object  in  view,  to 
say  what  was  not,  and,  therefore,  in  taking 
leave  of  her  daughter-in-law,  whom  she  might 
have  treated  at  any  other  time  as  the  dirt 
beneath  her  feet,  or  as  a  politician  treats  an 
elector  who  has  served  him,  and  can  serve  him 
no  more,  she  kissed  her  tenderly,  adding, 
"  You  must  be  very  well  aware,  my  dear  Lucy, 
that  nothing  would  induce  me  to  take  all  these 
steps,  even  for  a  son,  were  I  not  fully  convinced 
that  he  imperfectly  innocent.  The  truth  is,*' 
she  continued,  seeing  some  surprise  in  Lucy's 
face,  **  poor  Alfred,  whose  wild  ways  you  well 
know,  had  engaged  to  go  out  with  these  men, 
to  shoot  in  the  preserves  here ;  it  was  very 
wrong  and  very  foolish,  certainly,  but  more  a 
boyish  frolic  than  anything  else.  However,  he 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  rest  of  the  sad 
affair.  That  they  did  alone  when  he  lefl  them, 
but  as  he  was  seen  with  them  just  before  and 
just  after,  there  is  no  means  of  proving  his 
innocence,  unless  they  would  confess  the  truth, 
and  even  then  their  words  would  not  be  be- 
lieved; besides,  these  people  arc  always  so 
malicious.  But  I  have  heard  quite  enough  to 
show  me  the  true  state  of  the  case,  and  that 
poor  Alfred  was  never  nearer  to  the  house  than 
the  willow-ground  by  the  water." 

Had  Lucy  been  very  clear-sighted,  had  she 
bad  a  full  knowledge  of  all  the  evidence  that 
had  been  given,  she  would  easily  have  perceived 
that  Mrs.  Charlton's  story  could  not  be  true. 
But  what  we  wish  for,  that  we  believe— at 
least  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten— and  she  gladly 
caught  at  the  hope  afforded  her  that  her  suspi- 
cions had  done  her  husband  injustice.  If  Mis. 
Charlton,  she  thought,  with  full  information  in 
regard  to  the  whole,  could  be  perfectly  con- 
Tinced  that  her  son  was  innocent,  why  should 
she  doubt  it  1  And  though  vague  and  shadowy 
suspicions  would  still  haunt  her,  and  facts 
occur  to  her  remembrance  which  shook  her 
trust,  yet  still  she  labored,  and  successfully,  to 
explain  them  away,  and  to  convince  herself  of 
that  which  she  wished  to  be  true.  She  thus 
returned  to  her  husband  with  warmer  feelings 
and  a  more  eager  desire  to  serve  and  save  him 
than  when  she  left  him,  and  she  detailed  all 
the  information  she  possessed  as  rapidly  as 
possible,  stripped  off  the  gown  and  shawl  in 
baste,  and  aided  to  hide  them  amongst  his 
clothes. 

It  may  easily  be  conceived  that  the  tidings 
were  joyful  to  Alfred  Latimer,  and  he  loaded 
poor  Lucy  with  caresses,  calling  her  the  best 
and  dearest  girl  in  the  world.  He  did  not 
forget,  however,  the  conversation  which  had 
taken  place  between  him  and  Williams,  and 
judging  that  it  would  be  much  wiser  in  every 
lespect  to  carry  on  the  scheme  of  escape  which 
had  been  developed  between  them,  in  case  that 
of  his  mother  and  Tankerville  should  fail,  he 
directed  Lucy  to  bring  him  the  phosphorus- 
box  and  taper,  and  inquired  eagerly  for  the  money 
which  had  been  spoken  of  at  their  last  interview. 
It  was  instantly  produced  by  Lucy,  neatly  roiled 
up  into  the  smallest  possible  compass.  But 
Aifred  Latimer  had  stiU  directions  to  give,  and 


after  meditating  for  a  moment,  and  saying  Ir 
himself,  **  Even  if  this  scheme  of  TankervilM 
succeeds,  I  must  not  let  Williams  and  Browr 
know  what  is  going  on,  and,  to  hide  it  ail,  I 
must  seem  as  busy  about  their  plan  as  ever; 
but  in  case  both  fail,  I  had  better  try  to  get  ihi 
evidence  against  me  out  of  the  way  ;"  he  pm* 
ceeded  aloud,  *' There's  one  thing,  dear  Luqr,! 
wish  could  be  done.  If  you  could  give  iBf 
mother  a  hint  that,  at  all  events,  she  had  better 
persuade  Louisa  to  marry  and  go  abroad  te 
awhile,  I  stiould  be  very  glad. '  Louisa  wooli  ' 
do  it,  I  am  sure,  if  she's  asked,  and  my  moths 
can  always  coax  her  to  do  a  thing,  if  she  takes 
the  right  way.  If  young  John  Blackmore,  too^ 
were  gone,  it  would  be  all  the  better.  Maltbgv 
I  am  afraid,  they  can't  get  hold  of,  for  I  hail 
heard  that  they  have  shut  fiim  up." 

**  But  do  you  think  Miss  Charlton  will  ccnk 
sentT'  asked  Lucy,  doubtingly ;  **  she  is  not 
with  Mrs.  Cliarllon  now,  you  know." 

"The  devil  she  isn't!"  cried  her  husband; 
**  I  suppose,  then,  my  mother  has  quarreJM 
with  her  like  a  fool ;  but  I'm  sure,  after  all 
Louisa  could  be  persuaded,  for  she  could  netar 
wish  me  to  be  condemned  when  I  am  um- 
cent." 

He  said  the  words  boldly  enough,  for  he  tat 
accustomed  himself  to  the  assertion,  and  fVM'l 
to  the  lawyer  who  had  visited  him,  to  preptif  . 
his  defence,  he  had  never  admitted  the  faCL  4 '. 
his  guilt.    Nevertheless,  there  was  some  sl^ 
hesitation  observable  as  he  spoke ;  and  LiHK ' 
asked,  in  a  low  and  anxious  tone,  while  iNT 
heart  sank  with  doubt  as  to  what  his  aniwil^ : 
might  be,  *'  And  are  you  really  innocent,  indeed  = 
Alfred!"  J 

Not  more  than  a  fortnight  before,  sodi  i^ 
question  would  have  cast  her  husband  ioto  ft 
fearful  state  of  agitation,  for  remorse  at      ' 
time  had  mingled  with  apprehension ;  bur 
ishness  had  now  resumed  her  full  sway,  andktf 
only  thought  was  to  save  himself,  whatef^f! 
might  be  the  means  required.  He  answered,  t[ 
vehemently,  almost  eagerly,  ••  To  be  sure  I 
How  could  you  ever  doubt  it,  girl  ?   It  is  oa(f 
that  appearances  may  be  against  me.    I  eia 
tell  you,  Lucy,  there's  many  an  innocent  mu 
in  England  tianged  upon  what  they  call  circuit- 
stantial  evidence ;    and  here,  because  two  or 
three'  things  arc  proved,  which  might  have  bai 
something  to  do  with  the  robbery,  but  wbieb  . 
could  be  easily  accounted  for,  I  am  alrea^F  I 
treated  like  a  guilty  person,  and  shouM  ntf  | 
likely  be  found  guilty  by  the  jury."  ';! 

Lucy  replied  nothing,  but  murmured  to  bi^  ■' 
self,  »» Thank  God  I—thank  God  !" 

*<  Thank  God  that  I  am  likely  to  behangedt^jl 
exclaimed  Alfted  Latimer.  *' 

"No,  no  !"  she  cried,  placing  her  hands uM'i 
his  arm — "  thank  God  that  you  are  innooev) 
Alfred."  ^ 

"  You  should  never  have  doubted  it  r*  hp.  1 
answered,  pushing  her  from  him ;  **  but  fU^  • 
does  not   matter,"  he   continued;  *«yoQ  tM* 
my  mother  what  I  say,  bid  her  go  on  viA 
what  she's  about  with  Tankerville ;  but  ia  ewt 
the  worst  conjes  to  the  worst,  let  her  get 
out  of  the  way  as  soon  as  possible ;  sbe  e 
easily  manage  it  if  she  tries,  and  then  it  will 
pretty  nearly  all  sure." 

Lucy  was  pained,  for  eveiy  moment 
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ber  more  clearly  that  he  thought  of  nothing  bat 
himself;  but  still  the  increasing  assurance  that 
he  was  innocent  was  the  greatest  of  comforts 
to  her.  Whatever  she  might  have  to  suffer 
herself— whatever  be  might  make  her  undergo 
— ^whatever  his  harshness,  or  the  selfishness 
that  she  too  clearly  perceived,  might  inflict  upon 
her — she  could  bear  with  calmness,  with  forti- 
tade,  with  resignation,  provided  the  awful  fear 
was  removed  from  her  mind  that  she  was  wil- 
lingly aiding  the  escape  of  her  father's  murderer. 
And  after  having  made  him  repeat  all  his  in- 
structions, she  again  took  leave  of  him  to  de- 
part. A  momentary  fit  of  tenderness  seized 
him  at  the  last  instant  of  her  stay ;  and  he 
even  so  far  forgot  himself  as  to  ask  her  to  re- 
main a  little  longer.  Did  I  say  he  forgot  him- 
self?— perhaps  it  was  wrong  to  say  so ;  for, 
after  all,  it  was  but  a  soder  kind  of  selfishness, 
less  bard,  less  brutal  than  the  other.  He  felt 
a  comfort,  a  relief,  in  her  society.  There  was 
something  in  the  clinging  aflfection  of  the  poor 
girl,  in  her  devotion  to  him  in  that  hour  of 
peril,  that  seemed  to  cheer  and  mitigate  the 
dark  solitude  of  crime.  It  seemed  as  if,  while 
she  was  there—with  her  love  and  her  tender- 
ness— she  who  had  no  share  in  the' deeds  be 
had  done — that  he  was  not  so  utterly  sepa- 
rated by  the  darkness  of  his  crime  from  .the 
rest  of  human  creatures — ^that  the  barrier  was 
not  so  completely  fixed  against  him— that  there 
was  something  innocent,  and  good,  and  true, 
that4oved  him  yet,  and  it  was  a  mighty  conso- 
htioo.  He  seated  himself  by  her— he  threw 
his  arms  round  her — be  leaned  his  head  upon 
her  shoulder,  while  her  hand  lay  clasped  in  his; 
and  as  they  were  thus  placed,  one  of  the  jailers 
suddenly  entered,  perhaps  with  some  doubt  as 
to  what  might  be  the  object  of  Lucy's  visit. 
AH  seemed  natural  and  easy,  however — both 
started  at  the  interruption,  and  Alfred  Latimer 
withdrew  his  arm;  and  the  turnkey,  making 
some  excuse  for  his  entrance,  returned  to  the 
rooms  of  the  governor,  from  which  he  had 
come.  Shortly  aAer  Lucy  quitted  the  prison ; 
but  this  time  she  went  on  foot,  and  took  her 
w^  towards  the  best  inn  in  the  place. 


CHAPTER  XCI. 

The  Ben  at  Sturton  was,  as  the  reader  is 
aware,  a  large  and  handsome  inn.  It  had  mul- 
titudes of  bed-rooms,  it  had  multitudes  of  sit- 
ting-rooms, multitudes  of  waiters  and  chamber- 
maids, and,  amongst  all  its  multitudes,  the 
greatest  was  the  multitude  of  bells.  There 
they  hung  in  three  tremendous  long  rows ;  and 
bad  the  bell-hanger  but  possessed  a  musical 
ear,  and  arranged  them  properly,  and  with  due 
discretion,  one  might  have  heard,  when  the 
house  was  full,  some  of  the  finest  pieces  of 
music  that  Beethoven  or  Haydn  ever  produced, 
lilayed  from  morning  till  night.  There  were 
sight  full  octaves,  and  they  surely  might  have 
been  put  to  a  much  more  harmonious  purpose 
than  they  were  by  the  guests  who  continued 
^Bfing  the  changes  upon  them  all  day  long.  I 
throw  this  out  as  a  hint  to  all  future  keepers  of 
great  inns,  or  possessors  of  large  flocks  of 
Hheep.  Depend  upon  it,  if  they  but  arrange 
Iheir  bells,  in  thirds  and  fifths,  there  would  be 


much  more  harmony  in  their  aeteral  establish- 
ments. 

The  great  bell  of  the  Bell,  however,  was  the 
bell  of  the  house-door,  which  was  so  siz^  and 
situated  that  every  waiter  and  every  chamber- 
maid, unless  deep  in  wine,  love,  or  sleep,  could 
not  avoid  hearing  it,  wherever  he  or  she  might 
be,  from  the  remote  garret  of  Boots  down  to 
the  profound  storehouses  of  Bacchus. 

One  night,  about  the  period  of  which  we 
have  just  been  writing,  towards  half-past  nine, 
post-meridiem^  that  great  bell  rang  vehemently. 
The  roll  of  wheels  bad  previously  called  forUi 
the  ostler,  and  now,  out  of  sundry  chambers, 
darted  two  or  three  waiters  in  black  silk- 
stockings,  like  spiders  darting  along  the  toils  at 
the  first  touch  of  a  fly's  foot.  The  glass  doors 
were  thrown  open,  the  landlord  himself  was 
sumnloned,  and  the  housekeeper  lighted  a  bed- 
candle.  The  first  object  that  presented  itself 
to  the  eyes  of  landlord  and  waiters,  when  they 
rushed  out  upon  the  step,  was  a  traveling 
chariot  of  somewhat  antique  construction,  and 
apparently  of  a  green  color.  The  lamps  were 
lighted,  and  the  postboy  stood  beside  bis  horses 
already  undoing  the  harness.  Ostler  was  in  a 
hurry  to  call  out  **  horses  on,"  but  the  head- 
waiter  opened  the  door  of  the  vehicle,  poUtely 
saying,  **  Won*t  you  please  to  alight,  sirT' 

"  What's  o'clock !"  said  a  voice  from  within. 
The  waiter  took  a  step  back,  looked  at  his 
watch  by  the  light  in  the  hall,  saw  the  time, 
added  half  an  hour,  to  give  the  inn  a  better 
chance,  and  replied,  "  Ten  o'clock,  sir." 

"Then  I'll  stop  here  to-night,"  repUed  the 
gentleman  from  within ;  **  though,  diokory, 
dickoryj  dock,  the  mouse  most  have  run  up  the 
clock,  for  it  was  only  eight  when  we  left,  and 
that's  but  ten  miles." 

"  This  way,  sir,  this  way,"  said  the  waiter, 
without  any  reply  to  the  gentleman's  last  ob- 
servation. But  our  good  friend,  Mr.  Quatterly, 
who  stepped  out  of  the  carriage  as  the  man 
spoke,  did  not  think  fit  to  follow  him  immedi- 
ately, but  remained  for  the  space  of  about  three 
minutes,  paying  the  postboy,  and  seeing  sundir 
tin-cases  and  small  green  leather  boxes,  which 
he  had  with  him  in  the  interior  of  the  carriage, 
safely  brought  out  and  carried  on  before  him. 
He  then  duly  followed  where  the  waiter  led, 
Mr.  Gatton's  housekeeper  exclaiming  **  Number 
forty-two,  Jackson,"  as  the  party  pmed ;  and» 
ushered  up  to  the  first  floor,  Mr.  Quatterly  was 
introduced  into  a  sitting-room,  the  neatness  of 
which,  together  with  the  sparkling  fire  in  the 
grate,  were  very  satisfactory  to  ^  corporeal 
feelings.  He  looked  at  his  watch,  nevertheless ; 
it  was  a  large,  round,  turnip-shaped  commodity, 
which  told  the  time  with  great  exactness,  and 
shaking  bis  finger  at  the  waiter,  he  exclaimed, 
"  You  vagabond  !  you  said  it  was  ten  o'clockf 
and  it  wants  twenty  minutes.'* 

'*  Bless  my  heart,  sir,"  cried  the  waiter, 
twitching  out  his  own  chronometer,  as  if  hor- 
ribly shocked  at  the  thought  of  such  an  error, 
and  then  looking  confounded,  he  added,  **  Really* 
I  beg  pardon,  sir,  I  made  a  mistake,  that  light 
there  below  is  so  wery  bad.  Will  you  take  tea 
or  supper,  sir!" 

"  Ay,  I  understand,  f  understand/'  ««id  Mr. 
Quatterly,  good-bumoredly,  "but  you  shall  have 
sixpence  less  for  cheating  me.    I  thought  we 
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Dowl4fi*t  HaT©  taken  all  Jbat  time,  or  I  must 
hare  been  dreaming,  hU  David  Dribble,  who 
dreRmed  h&  ilmvo  a  dr^gfm.  fat  it  seemed  as  if 
ttie  hnrses  were  urging  :ls  fast  as  ihey  could— 
tea  Of  stipppr!  ni  have  dintier  first,  if  }on 
pjeat*e,  for  I  liave  not  put  n  mcirsel  between  my 
friiulers  cinee  eeven  o'clock  Ibia  morning. 
Let  me  have  what  can  be  aonneai  leady— a 
liltie  soup,  no  fi&h— I  hale  ilsh  in  the  niidland 
counttea,  and  iinytbinf  eise  th.it  tlie  house  can 
affljriK  together  with  a  bollfe  of  sherry  and  nn 
apptc-tan,  *iot  baked  above  three  days,  if  yoo 
pteiiftf^,  Mr:  Waiter.*' 

**  Baked  Ibis  mornmg,  sir,"  said  the  waiter, 
*»  At  ten  o^cleck  V*  inqinfed  Mr  Quallerly, 
flily  *'  Now  he  so  good  a  a  to  put  those  h<ixes 
in  order  tipoii  that  table— regrnlarly.  regidarly. 
if  yon  pkasCi  ilie  big  ones  bdund,  ihc  hltle 
ones  before ;  the  light  com  ponies  in  front  ^  ftnd 
tlie  grenadiers  behind.  And  now  show  me  my 
Iwd^niom.  I  aJwaya  like  to  see  the  thing  I  liave 
ffot  10  lie  upon.^' 

"  This  way,  sir,  'his  way,"  snid  the  waUer. 
♦♦Chambermaid,  forty-nitie/*    And  candle  in 
hand,  he  lighted  Mr  Qoauerly  abonl  ten  steps 
«tong  the  pnsaagei  Inwards  the  door  of  a  b«d- 
Hjom  tm  the  oppcisile  srde.     In  ten  steps,  how* 
#ver(  very  wonderftd  things  may  happeni  and 
In  this  instance  something  did  happen  whieh 
aurprised  Mr.  Qualterly  a  good  deal     A  door 
L  Ripened  nn  the  same  side  as  hfs  own  sitting- 
Vj^m,  and  a  bead  and  face,  with  a  part  of  the 
liody,  appeared  at  the  aperture,     Mr.  Qtiatterly 
■aw  the  countenance  distinctly,  for  the  waiter 
held  ibe  ligbt  m  a  very  illuminaung  direction, 
and  iliere  were  ihe  precise  and  identical  fea- 
tures of  his  worthy  and   accomplis^Ued  friend. 
Captain  Tankerviite,  which,  though  withdrawn 
\  again  as  soon  as  seen,  produced  from  Mr 
^tiiitierly*K  chest  the  oignificant  interjection, 
*«Ah,  abr* 
"Sir!"  said  the  waiter. 
**Numlw?r   forty-5ve,"  said  Mr.   Quatterly, 
"  who^s  staying  in  fi^nyfive,  waiter?** 

**  Mrs  Chflilt*m,air,  the  Honorablf  Mrs.  Charl- 
ton;' replied  the  omcer  in  black  silk  siuckifigs, 
♦*  Ab  *  when  the  pie  was  opened  the  huda 
began  to  siiig;"  said  Mr  Quatterly,  and  without 
iny  more  penncid  comment  upon  the  informa- 
tion he  had  rereivcd,  the  worthy  sohcrtor  fol- 
lowed ibe  wajlur  and  the  chambermaid,  by 
whom  I  bey  were  jtiet  then  joined,  into  the 
bedroom,  examined  the  bed,  ordered  the  mat* 
tress  10  lie  put  uppermoat,  called  the  cham- 
bermaid **  my  dear,''  and  then  returned  to  his 
anting- room,  pausing  every  second  step  to 
lUiflk  for  a  moment.  When  be  had  reached 
the  door,  hia  cogitation  seemed  to  have  ar- 
rived at  some  result,  for  he  turned  to  the  waiter, 
•aying,  *'  Get  the  dinner,  and  serve  ii.  I  shall 
he  back  by  the  itme  it  is  nn  the  table.  And 
going  into  the  room  he  took  his  hat,  and  issued 
forth  from  the  inn  on  fo<it, 

Jn  the  streets  of  Sturton  Mr.  Quatterly  walked 
on,  looking  to  the  right  and  left  at  the  diffprent 
bmises  he  passed,  as  if  he  were  enjoying  a 
ttrnnge  towr>*-<ine  of  the  greatest  pleas  ares  to 
a  thoughtful  man  that  can  be  conceived.  It  is 
■a  full  of  mysteries,  ao  replete  xvith  work  for 
tlia  imaginutlon,  that  T  could  easily  find  an 
eateuae  lor  a  man  spending  bis  whol«  life  m 
Yiittuig  •tfingo  iQWBs,  even  il^  lie  never  »w 
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any  more  of  them  th«n  the  nntmdes  of 
houses.     However.   Mr.   Quatterly.  it  woiM 
appear,  Was   difTerently  occupied,  and    after 
havmg  gone  for  a  couple  of  hundred  yards,  or 
somewhat  more,  he  crossed  over  to  a  chemist's 
shcip,  which  was  one  of  the  few  thai  was  open 
in  the  place,  and  walked  in.  with  a  tow  bow  to 
the  proprietor  thereof,  who  was  standmg  taking 
leave  of  his  givrds  and  chattels  for  the  mght. 
**Pray.  sir,''  he  said,  "can  you  Infortn  n 
where  the  mayor  is  to  be  found  t  and,  if  tiot, 
which  is  the  house  of  the  nearest  magistrate  l 
The  eticmist  did  both,  and  the  mi*g*str-*^ 
dwelling  being  near  at  hand,  and  the  ma^ 
far  away,  Mr.  Quatterly  proceeded  to  the  L^ 
of  the  former,  and  was  soon  after  arlmuteil 
His  visit  was  not  long,  for  in  about  five  minute* ' 
he  issued  forth  again,  and,  in  all,  wjs  about  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  ahsctit  from  the  inn      Hia 
dinner  did  not  seem  lo  have  ittarls  much  pro- i 
gress  during  his  absence,  foT  the  elotb  was  &tiHl 
unlaid,     Bm  all  was  bostle  as  soon  as  be  ftuni*j 
mooed  the  Wiiiters  by  lire  hell, and  in  aboutiea 
minutes  more  the  soup  x^'aa  before  bim.     That 
part  r)f  the  feast  wns  discnssed,  and  Mr. 
terly  was  enlcdng  oiion  the  wjne   of  a  fow^ 
when  one  of  the  host  of  waiters  i, 

in^juired,  •*  Pray,  sir,  is  your  mn; 

"  It  nsed  to  be/'  replied  the  \%i  ^- 

^'  and  it  it  has  been  cuanged,  it  was  done  wm^ 
out  my  consent  ** 

"  Mrs*  CharUon,  sir,'*  said  the  waiter, 
be  glad  to  speak  with  you  for  a  few  minis 
with  her  compliments." 

Well,  then,''  answered  Mr.  Quatterly,    . 

tell  Mrs.  CharUon,  my  friend,  that  I  am 

licularly  occupied    at  this  moment^  but  Ih^l 

will  wait  upoR  her  in  a  tjuarter  of  nn 

with    my  complimer^ts  ;*'   iiud   Mr*  Qtf" 

applied  himself  to  bis  meal  again  with 

devotion.     He  did  not  eat  much,  it  is  f^ 

what  he  did  eat  was  with  a  right  good 

be  added  four  glasses  of  sherry  to  tho 

and  a  glass  and  a  half  to  the  apple  tart,  thm 

raising  himself,  and  ruhhmg   his   hamfa.  hB 

1  hanked  heaven  for  a  good  meal,  and  din>ct«a 

the  waiter  to  inform  Mrs  Charlton  that  he  wu 

ready  to  attend  her    The  lady  sent  back  word 

that  she  waa  eager  to  see  him  as  so*ni  aa 

could  come,  and  the  minute  after  Mr  Qur 

enieretl  the  liutng-rooin  eumlKr  f^jny-fii 

With  one  of  her  sweetest  and  most  ett 

smiles,  and  the  utmost  courtesy  of  ^r 

the  lady  received  her  guest,  and  deelar 

fihe  was  delighted  to  see  htm,  besought  ] 

lake  a  seat  by  her  on  the  sofa,  and  apr 

blandishments  to  produce  a  favorable 

sion.    Bui  as  we  have  shown  before,  Bf 

terly  combined  with  very  grer"'  •-'"^*^ 

manners,  and  a  peculiar  foodn^ 

juver^ile  thnigs,  a  shrewd  ami 

greet  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  a  ti 

ience  of  rogues  and  vagabonds  of  er— 

degree  ;  ami  all  Mrs.  Charltoii 

upon  bim,  for  he  saw  through 

as  if  she  bad  been  a  piece  ot 

and  polished     *'  Delighti-d,  my  dear  mtiAi 

he  replied,  "  to  renew  my  aopjamtac 

you  under  leas  disagrcenhk  cireuni^a^ 

those  with  whjcli  it  oommenced.     !  *' 

you  in  good  hoalib.*" 

**  Aa  w€ii  as  I  can  be  eJCt^ted  t^  be,"  1 
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tbe  My-  "  Ah,  that  was  a  terrible  day,  indeed, 
Mr.  Quatterly.  I  was  quite  beside  myself,  but 
even  the  timid  pigeon,  you  know,  will  peck 
'vrben  its  young  ones  are  assailed." 

••  The  hen  pigeon,  madam,**  replied  Mr.  Quat- 
terly, somewhat  dryly ;  '*  but  I  did  not  tbink  you 
vera  beside  yourself  at  all.  You  seemed  to 
me  to  do  it  all  very  well.** 

Mrs.  Cbarlton  did  not  altogether  like  his 
answer.  Some  people  are  not  well  pleased  to 
bave  their  characters  fully  understood,  and  alter 
pausing  for  a  moment,  and  nibbling  her  pretty 
lip,  .she  said  **  I  was  very  glad  to  bear  from  a 
fnend  that  you  were  here,  Mr.  Quatterly,  for  I 
thought  that  you  might  be  tbe  means  ** ' 

"  I  beg  your  pardon  for  interrupting  you,** 
replied  the  solicitor,  "  but  the  friend,  I  presume, 
is  Captain  Tankenrille.*' 

"Ye — s,'*  said  Mrs.  Charlton,  with  some 
besiution,  **  poor  man,  he  is — ^heis,"and  there 
the  stopped.    « 

"Exactly,  ma'am,**  rejoined  Mr.  Quatterly, 
ending  tbe  sentence  for  her,  **  he  is  a  swindler, 
ma'am,  and  a  felon." 

•*  Good  gracious,  J  hope  not  !**  exclaimed 
Mrs.  Charlton,  in  aflfected  surprise  )nd  conster- 
nation ;  "  he  seemed  to  take  a  great  deal  of  in- 
terest in  my  son,  and  so  " 

*•  It  is  exactly  as  I  say,  my  dear  madam,** 
replied  Mr.  Quatterly.  "  Your  son,  I  beg  leave  to 
say,  he  pigeoned  in  the  most  egregious  manner, 
and  was  one  of  those  who  greatly  aided  to  lead 
him  or  drive  him  into  act&which  have  produced 
his  present  unpleasant  situation.  As  for  him- 
•eU^  I  am  sorry  for  him,  poor  fellow,  for  be  has 
been  but  a  tool  in  tbe  hands  of  others,  I  am  quite 
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I  can  assure  yon  he  is  perfectly  innocent,' 
•aid  Mrs.  Charlton,  earnestly,  "that  is  to  say 
of  the  offences  with  which  he  is  charged.  That 
he  was  very  culpable  in  going  out  at  night  to 
aboot  the  earl*s  game  I  admit,  but  that  was  his 
only  offence.*' 

^  **  Then  let  it  be  his  defence  likewise,  my  deav 
madam,*'  answered  the  solicitor;  "  prove  that, 
and  he's  quite  safe." 

**  Bui  how  can  one  prove  it  t"  demanded  the 
lady.  **  Meeting  with  these  men  on  bis  way 
bade,  be  crossed  over  in  the  boat  without  know- 
ing anything  of  what  they  had  done.  But  who 
could  suppose,  for  a  moment,  my  dear  Mr. 
Qoatterly,  that  any  one  would  go  and  marry  in 
ibe  morning  tbe  daughter  of  a  man  he  had  mur- 
dered at  night !" 

"  It  is  not  a  usual  proceeding,  indeed,"  an- 
swered the  solicitor ;  **  and  I  trust  it  may  be, 
aa  you  say,  impossible.  Nevertheless,  his  sit- 
uation is,  indeed,  very  awkward,  and  how  he  is 
to  get  out  of  it,  I  don't  see.  It  will  depend  upon 
thirteen  contingencies,  namely,  twelve  jurors 
and  tbe  judge.  A  hanging  judge  and  a  hungry 
fmj  ^re  hard  things  to  deal  with.  But  we  may 
Aave  something  more  favorable  in  this  case, 
and  I  trust  such  may  be  the  result,  not  alone 
Ibr  your  sake,  but  for  that  of  Miss  Charlton,  to 
whom  the  whole  business  ihust  be  most  pain- 

**  Ay,  that  is  just  what  I  wanted  to  speak  to 
joo  about,  Mr.  Quatterly,**  said  the  lady ;  **  It 
-will  be  very  terrible  to  poor  dear  Louisa,  and 
MiU'  more  to  Alfred,  who  has  ever  looked  upon 
as  a  sister,  to  see  her  appear  as  a  witness 


against  him,  whose  testimony  win  be  very  likely 
to  turn  the  scale,  and  doom  him  to  death.  Do 
you  nut  tbiuk,  Mr.  Quatterly,  that  it  would  be 
much  better  for  her,  and  for  all  parties,  if  she 
were  at  once  to  give  her  hand  to  Lord  Mailing- 
ton,  and  take  a  little  tour  on  the  continent.  It 
would  do  the  health  of  both  good,  I  am  sure." 

**  May  I  ask,  madam,  if  you  consult  me  as  a 
friend,  a  lawyer,  or  a  physician  t*'  inquired  Mr. 
Quatterly." 

The  natural  impulse  of  Mrs.  Charlton's  art, 
if  I  may  use  such  a  contradictory  expression, 
would  have  led  her  to  reply  at  once,  **  Ob  !  as  a 
friend,  of  course,**  but  a  moment*s  thought 
stopped  the  words  on  her  lips,  and  she  said  '*  as 
a  solicitor." 

*' Six-and-eightpence,  then,  madam."  said 
Mr.  Quatterly,  dryly ;  and  Mrs.  Charhon,  with 
a  smile,  took  out  her  purse,  and  laid  seven 
shillings  on  tbe  table.  The  worthy  solicitor 
swept  it  up,  put  it  in  one  huge  pocket,  and 
drew  forth  fourpence  from  tbe  other,  which  he 
duly  handed  across  to  tbe  lady.  **  Now,  mad- 
am," he  said,  **  I  am  your  lawyer,  and  in  that 
capacity  I  beg  leave  to  reply,  that  the  very  best 
thing  for  your  son,  be  he  guilty  or  innocent, 
would  be  to  get  some  of  the  witnesses  out  of 
the  way,  especially  Miss  Charlton.  The  lad 
Blackmore  is  another  who  may  be  disposed  of 
with  advantage,  and  those  are  the  only  two  you 
can  deal  with.  But  you  must  excuse  me  if  I 
decline  to  undertake  the  operative  part  of  tbe 
affair,  as  it  is  out  of  my  practice.  I  can*t  blame 
you  if  you  do  it,  but  I  should  blame  myself  very 
much  if  I  did." 

"  But  surely,  my  dear  Mr.  Quatterly,  you  win 
not  refuse  to  take  a  message  from  me  to  Louisa 
and  the  earl,"  said  Mrs.  Charlton,  **  or  to  urge 
them  most  strongly  to  hAten  their  nuptials, 
for  which  they  have  my  fullest  consent — and — 
and—" 

*'And  go  to  the  continent,"  said  Mr.  Quat- 
terly. "Well,  my  dear  madam,  I  will  take  the 
message,  and  though  I  do  not  promise  to  urge 
them  most  strongly,  yet  I  will  say  nothing 
against  it." 

*•  Oh,  pray  do  urge  them,"  said  Mrs.  Chart- 
ton,  eagerly ;  "  I  am  sure  a  word  from  you 
would  do  a  great  deal." 

"  My  dear  madam,'*  rejoined  the  solicitor,  "  I 
never  yet  saw  a  man  whom  it  was  necessary 
to  urge  to  take  a  glass  of  wine  if  be  was  thirsty, 
and  liked  wine,  or  to  take  a  w^^k  if  it  was  a  fine 
day.  and  he  liked  walking ;  no,  nor  any  twoyoun|f 
people  either,  who  were  in  love  with  each  other, 
to  marry  at  once,  if  there  was  not  the  slightest 
impediment  in  nature.  I,  therefore,  think  your 
proposition  has  a  very  good  chance,  even  if  it 
come  plain  and  unadorned  from  my  lips." 

Mrs.  Charlton  mused  for  an  instant,  and  then 
replied,  as  Mr.  Quatterly  rose  and  stood  before 
her,  about  to  depart,  "  I  am  sure  you  will  do 
what  you  can ;  but  now  tell  me  about  Captain 
Tankorville." 

*♦  I  have  nothing  to  teU,  my  dear  madam," 
replied  Mr.  Quatterly;  "you  have  his  charac- 
ter, according  to  my  best  powers  of  portraiture 
— he's  a  swindler  and  a  felon.  He  fleeced 
your  son,  and  he's  now  fleecing  yon,  I  snspect ; 
or  at  least  would  be  if  he  wern't  in  jail,  which 
he  is  by  this  time,  if  the  magistrates  have  done 
their  duty." 
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«*  Good  gracious !"  cried  Mrs.  Charlton ;  "  I 
can  hardly  believe  he's  such  a  character." 

"  The  powers  of  credulity  required  are  not 
very  great,"  replied  the  solicitor ;  *'  but  never- 
theless, it  is  so.  And  now,  my  dear  madam, 
good  night,  for  I  have  a  great  many  papers  to 
look  over." 

"  Well,  thank  God !"  said  Mrs.  Charlton,  as 
soon  as  Mr.  Qualterly  was  gone,  '*  1  have  seen 
both  the  porter  .and  the  turnkey  myself,  and 
know  where  to  find  them,  and  how  to  deal  with 
them,  so  it's  no  great  matter.  If  he's  in  jail,  it 
will  save  money." 


CHAPTER  XCII 

The  morning  was  bright  and  beautifbl,  though 
an  occasional  shower,  more  like  one  of  those 
which  checker  the  sunshine  of  an  April  day, 
swept  over  the  sky,  and  passed  away  again, 
leaving  the  whole  world  sparkling.  Breakfast 
was  just  over  at  the  rectory ;  Dr.  Western  had 
gone  into  his  library  to  speak  to  somo  of  his 
poor;  Mrs.  Evelyn  had  retired  from  the  break- 
fast-room, whether  on  business  or  from  discre- 
tion I  cannot  tell ;  and  Morton  and  Louisa  stood 
together  at  the  window,  gazing  over  the  pleas- 
ant scene  before  their  eyes,  catching  the  glis- 
tening river  through  a  break  in  the  shruhs,  and 
gaining  a  view  beyond  that  again  of  Mallington 
Park,  with  its  sweeps  of  woodland,  and  wide 
broken  lawns,  and  a  gray  angle  of  the  hall  it- 
self appearing  from  behind  a  mass  of  giant 
cbesnuts  perched  upon  a  gentle  rise.  It  was 
natural  for  Jjouisa's  mind  to  be  led  on  by  the 
sight  she  beheld  into  the  future  with  which  it 
associated  itself  There  was  to  be  the  dwelling 
of  her  afteryears — there  was  the  ancestral  man- 
sion of  him  she  loved  so  deeply— there  the  spot 
in  which  all  the  bright  imaginations  of  youth, 
all  the  fond  visions  of  affection,  congregated 
themselves  before  the  eye  of  hope.  Was  it  un- 
natural that,  with  so  many  dark  and  painful  cir- 
cumstances as  then  surrounded  her,  she  should 
feel  a  yearning  for  the  coming  time — a  longing 
to  hurry  forward  to  the  period  when  the  cloud 
should  be  passed  away,  and  the  sun  shine  all 
bright  again  1  It  is  seldom,  very  seldom  that 
the  bright  fancies  of  early  love,  that  all  the  or- 
naments and  gay  colors  with  which  we  deco- 
rate the  object  of  early  affection,  are  found  to 
retain  their  lustre  after  the  first  glow  of  enthu- 
siasm has  passed.  Seldom  indeed  that  the  qual- 
ities which  we  attribute  to  the  being  whom  we 
love  arc  not  found,  more  or  less,  to  be  the  work 
of  our  own  imagination.  But  it  had  not  been 
80  with  Louisa  and  with  Morton.  His  charac- 
ter, like  bis  circumstances,  had  only  seemed 
the  brighter  from  every  day  that  passed.  He 
had  come  to  her  in  lowly  guise,  without  preten- 
sions and  without  claim ;  he  had  won  her  re- 
gard as  a  simple  gentleman,  with  no  ostensible 
title  to  aspire  to  the  hand  of  the  rich  heiress ; 
and  it  was  not  till  that  hand  was  promised  that 
.she  had  learned  that  he  was  the  possessor  of 
wealth  superior  to  her  own,  and  of  claims  to  a 
rank  which  she  never  dreamed  of  socking. 
U*hus,  too,  with  his  heart  and  mind,  the  trea- 
sures with  which  they  were  stored,  the  true  no- 
bility with  which  they  were  dignified,  had  re- 
reaied  themaelfeB  by  degrees.    Plain  and  un- 


aflfected  in  manner,  seeking  neither  to  daidi 
nor  to  strike,  hiding  rather  than  revealing  thi 
richer  things  within,  every  day  he  had  gran 
upon  her  affection,  and  advanced  in  her  •■ 
teem.  At  the  same  time  he,  un  his  part,  wot 
med  up  all  his  feelings  towards  her  by  sayiai 
that  he  had  come  to  Mallington  in  search  of  a 
idle  name,  and  had  found  a  real  treasure  by  the 
way.  Loved  her  he  certainly  had  from  a  veij 
early  period  of  their  acquaintance.  He  had  sooi 
learned  to  think  her  the  most  beautiful,  ai^ 
what  is  of  more  importance,  the  most  intemt 
ing  being  he  had  ever  beheld ;  but  now  sod 
sensations  had  warmed  by  intimacy  into  a  pi» 
sion  as  ardent  as  it  was  deep,  and  as  he  atod 
there  and  gnzed  with  her  from  the  window  « 
the  scene  I  have  described,  he  felt  even  a  mon 
eager  longing  than  she  did  tu  hasten  forward  tt 
the  time  when  the  tic  that  was  to  anite  thai 
for  ever  should  be  theirs,  and  eveiy  cold  re 
straint  and  worldly  barrier  done  away.  Tlrt] 
spuke  not,  indeed,  of  such  sensations,  ihoQ||l 
their  conversation  might  glance  to  the  futme 
even  while  dealing  with  the  things  of  the  pns 
cut ;  yet  if  eyes  are  books  in  which  men  can  nm 
the  secrets  of  the  heart,  there  were  looks  tta 
told  the  tale  of  what  was  passing  in  the  1 
of  each,  even  while  they  were  talking  of  i 
indifferent  things. 

What  might  have  been  said  next  I  < 
tell,  but  certainly  a  more  propitious 
could  not  have  been  found  for  any  proposal  iW 
might  tend  to  hasten  their  union,  but  as  thq 
were  still  gazing  forth,  and  speaking  of  Un 
changes  and  improvements  that  were  by  Ikii 
time  going  on  at  Mallington  Park,  the  grM 
chariot  of  worthy  Mr.  Quatterly  drove  in  thrall 
the  gates,  and  stopped  at  the  door  before  tM 
eyes.  His  voice  was  then  heard  in  the  M 
giving  various  directions  for  the  safe  cnsto^je' 
the  numerous  little  boxes  which  the  chariot ooi- 
tained,  and  the  next  moment  he  was  oibeici 
into  the  room  by  Dr.  Western's  old  eervtfUl 
one  of  whose  arms  was  heavily  laden  withthi 
cases  by  which  the  worthy  solicitor  set  nch 
store.  With  an  air  of  mock  ceremony  andie- 
verence,  Mr.  Quatterly  advanced  towards  llM 
young  nobleman,  bowing  profoundly,  and  tki 
taking  Morton*s  extended  hand,  he  shook  k 
heartily,  seizing  upon  Louisa's  next,  aad  gal- 
lantly raising  it  to  his  lips. 

*'  My  lord,"  he  said,  *'  I  have  the  honor  ofiB- 
forming  your  lordship  that. all  your  lordibipi% 
affairs  are  finally  wound  up,  settled,  andarrai^ 
ed.  You  arc  now,  my  lord,  recogniied  by  U 
parties  as  the  undisputed  posscss(»r,  io  fee  sia* 
pie,  of  the  Mallington  Hall  estate,  as  both  hdr 
at  law  and  next  of  kin  to  the  late  Eari  of  Mil* 
lington,  to  every  stiver  of  whoso  real  and  fB^ 
sonal  estate,  goods,  chattels,  messuagei,  lai** 
menls,  and  efliects,  of  every  kind,  sort,  or  it 
scription  whatsoever,  your  lordship  has  an  iad^ 
putahle,  an  undisputed  claim,  as  well  as  UllM 
style,  title,  and  honors,  with  all  the  rights  fli 
privileges  thereunto  appertaining  of  Earlirf'lfl^ 
lington,  as  I  am  ready  to  prove  by  the  < 
of  those  green  boxes,  and  upon  which  1 1 
cerely  congratulate  your  lordship." 

•'  There's  an  harangue,"  he  continoed,  t 
to  Louisa,  while  Morton  inquired,  '*  But  whU^ 
in  the  red  box,  my  dear  friend.    I  hope  i 
of  the  Pandora  kind.** 
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■  *'  Faith,  I  don't  know,"  answered  Mr.  Qoat- 
4eiiy ;  **  let's  see— yes,  that's  the  right  one. 
Bot  there  are  two  more  Which  he  has  not 
brought  in.  In  this,  my  lord,  there  is  a  yery 
dangerous  document.  I  scarcely  dare  to  pro- 
nounce the  name  of  it  in  a  lady's  presence — it 
is  a  draft  neither. for  roouey  nor  of  wine,  but  of 
a  thing  which  I  will  whisper  in  this  fair  lady's 
ear,  lest  she  should  be  too  terribly  shocked— 
a  marriage  settlement,"  said  Mr.  Quatterly. 
**  Having  received  a  hint  that  such  a  thing 
might  he  needful,  I  thought  there  could  be  no 
harm  in  having  a  little  conversation  on  the  snb- 
jiect  with  my  friend  Quin,  the  solicitor  of  the 
guardians  and  executors.  The  whole  matter 
was  settled  with  the  most  illegal  haste  and  ir^ 
regular  rapidity.  The  draft  made  as  short  as 
possible,  much  to  my  own  loss,  and  that  of  my 
clerks,  laid  before  Bell,  flaws  discovered  and 
eorrected,  the  deed  engrossed,  and  the  draft 
lies  at  the  top,  and  the  parchment  at  the  bot- 
tom ;  if  it  is  not  wanted  it  can't  be  helped,"  and 
Mr.  Quatterly  nibbed  his  hands  and  chuckled. 

*' Shall  we  look  at  the  papers,  Louisa  t"  said 
Morton  with  a  smile. 

**  Oh,  no,  no,  Edmond,"  she  replied ;  "  I  can 
liaTe  nothing  to  do  with  them." 
"  '*  Ob,  but  you  most  have  to  do  with  them, 
sweet  lady,  as  far  as  signing  them  goes,"  an- 
swered Mr.  Quatterly ;  **  as  to  all  the  rest,  I  be- 
lieve that  can  be  settled  between  myself  and 
Dr.  Western.  This  noble  personage's  instruc- 
tknis  I  received  before,  and  they  have  been  at- 
tended to  to  the  letter." 

''The  annuity  1"  asked  Morton. 

••  Yes,"  replied  Mr.  Quatterly,  •*  a  thousand  a 
year  extra,  which  is  nine  hundred  and  Jiinety- 
nine  pounds,  some  shillings,  more  than  she  de- 
serves. However,  I  have  nothing  more  to  do  but 
to  obey.  Don't  let  me  forget,  though,  that  I  have 
a  proposal  to  make  from  her  to  you  two  young 
people.  I  saw  her  last  night  at  Sturton,  you 
must  know,  consorting  with  a  certain  Captain 
Tankerville,  whom  I  have  taken  care  shall  be 
kid  in  limbo  again.  That's  one  good  thing 
4lone,  and  this  time  I  have  so  framed  my  charge 
that  he  will  be  transported  for  life,  not  haog^, 
as  would  have  been  the  case  if  I  had  pursued  the 
other  business — I'm  not  fond  of  hanging  people, 
my  dear.  I  can't  even  bear  to  see  a  moose 
caught  in  a  mouse-trap,  its  large  black  eyes  look 
so  reproachfully  at  one." 

Loaisa's  face  grew  grave  in  a  moment,  and 
Morton  inquired  **  But  what  of  Mrs.  Charlton ! 
Any  new  demand,  I  wonder  1" 

"  Oh  dear,  no,"  answered  Mr.  Quatterly ;  "  a 
simple  suggestion,  conceived  in  the  most  tender 
and  considerate  spirit,  with  a  regard  to  the 
eagerness  and  impatience  of  two  young  people 
on  the  eve  of  marriage.  She  proposes,  my  dear 
lady,  that  you  and  this  noble  lord  should,  with 
her  full  consent  and  approbation,  be  linked  to- 
other in  Hymen's  fetters  without  the  least 
delay  or  hesitation,  and  take  what  is  called  the 
wedding  tour—as  if  matrimony  were  nothing 
better  than  a  roundabout  at  a  fair— on  th^  con- 
tinent, or  to  any  other  sweet  and  delectable 
-  TBpot,  at  a  distance,  that  you  may  fix  upon." 

Morton  smiled,  but  Louisa  looked  gravely  up, 
•aying,  '*  But  that  is  impossible,  you  know,  my 
dear  sir,  for  I  sbaH  have  to  appear  at  this  dread- 
ful trial" 


Mr.  Quatterly  took  Loaisa's  hand  in  his,  and 
gazed  at  her  with  a  kind  and  an  afiectionata 
look,  while  he  replied,  *«That  is  just  what  Mrs. 
Charlton  wishes  to  prevent,  my  dear  lady ;  and 
as  she  has  a  glorious  and  penetrating  view  into 
human  nature,  she  judged  that  such  a  proposal 
would  neither  be  very  unpleasant  Co  you,  nor  to 
my  noble  friend  here." 

rx>uisa  moved  to  the  table,  and  seated  her- 
self, leaning  her  brow  upon  her  hand ;  and  for 
several  minutes  she  made  no  reply,  while  Mor- 
ton gazed  at  her,  feeling  the  struggle  which  was 
going  on  in  her  breast  the  more  from  that  which 
was  taking  place  in  his  own.  After  a  lonff 
pause,  he  approached  and  took  her  hand,  and 
Louisa,  looking  up  in  his  face,  suffered  him  to 
see  that  her  beautiful  eyes  were  full  of  tears. 
"What  shall  I  say,  Edmond  1"  she  inquired,  in 
a  low  tone.  Before  he  could  answer,  however. 
Dr.  Western  entered  the  room,  and  Loaisa 
turned  towards  him,  as  her  best  and  secret 
adviser,  but  when  the  matter  was  explained, 
it  proved  that  the  worthy  rector  brought  no 
decision  into  the  council,  for  he  was  as  mach 
embarrassed  as  any  one. 

**  Ton  must  not  ask  me,  my  loye,  yon  most 
not  ask  me,"  be  said ;  **  I  feel  deeply  for  you, 
Louisa,  I  feel  deeply  for  the  unhappy  woman 
herself,  bot — no,  you  must  not  ask  me.  It  is  a 
diflScult  case." 

Louisa  turned  again  to  Morton,  and  he  replied, 
in  answer  to  her  look,  for  she  spoke  not,  *'  I  am 
as  much  embarrassed  as  yourself,  dear  one. 
Were  I  to  give  way  to  the  feelings  of  my  heart, 
I  should  say  *  Come  at  once,  let  our  marriage 
take  place  without  delay,  and  leave  the  rest  to 
fate.*  I  do  not  know  that  one  is  called  upon  to 
sacrifice  every  feeling  of  the  heart  in  suc|^  a 
case  as  this;  hut  I  will  not  enter  into  any 
casuistry,  for  I  feel  I  am  too  much  prejudked 
by  my  own  wishes." 

**  Well  spoken,  Lucius  Junius  Brutus !"  saki 
Mr.  Quatterly.  "  I  suppose  I  must  say  a  word, 
though  I  told  the  good  lady  I  would  not.  Re- 
member, however,  I  don't  speak  aa  a  lawyer ; 
and,  moreover,  remember,  I  don't  speak  as  a 
magistrate,  but  merely  as  a  friend,  and  as  your 
friend,  fair  lady,  more  than  even  his.  In  the 
first  place,  then,  let  me  tell  you,  that  it  isn't  for 
the  sake  of  Mrs.  Charlton  I  speak — ^no,  nor  for 
that  young  scamp,  her  son — but  for  you,  my 
dear.  My  own  opinion  is,  that  for  you  to  go 
into  the  witness-box,  in  a  public  court  of  justice, 
to  give  evidence  against  one  who  has  called  yoa 
sister — to  endure  the  badgering  and  insinua- 
tions of  cross-examination  by  a  clever  counsel 
— and,  after  all,  to  think,  throughout  your  life, 
that  your  testimony  went  far  to  doom  this  young 
man  to  death,  would  well  nigh  kill  you ;  and  if 
it  did  not  at  onoe,  would  injure  your  health  for 
years." 

**  It  would,"  replied  Louisa ;  *<  of  that  I  am 
well  aware." 

*'Tben  the  question  is  settled,"  si^d  Morton ; 
*'  I  join  my  voice  to  his,  and  say,  '  Let  us  go, 
Louisa.' " 

**  I  will  put  it  in  another  point  of  view,"  said 
Mr.  Quatterly.  "  You  are  bound  down  in  re- 
cognizances to  appear  and  give  evidence.  The 
law  itself  has,  therefore,  fixed  your  responsibility 
at  a  certain  sum  of  money  ;  if  you  choose  to 
sacrifice  that,  the  law  has  nothing  to  say  to 
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joa.  So  much  for  the  Jaw  of  the  qne^lion ; 
and,  in  good  fatth  and  truth,  I  can 'I  help  thin  Ic- 
ing ihtti  yuti  have  no  nccaation  to  deal  more 
hardly  wah  joursdf  iban  the  law  does/' 

'♦  With  me  Uttre  J9  Unt  one  qtiestiitn/*  aaiJ 
Mortou,  ''what  may  be  the  effect  of  this  lipun 
yom  ot^n  hedUh  and  happineai^  Louisa.  If 
they  arc  both  likely  to  so(!er  jn  a  s(?rious  degree, 
1  must  hold  thiit  you  are  not  bound  to  risk  anch 
a  le&ulL  I  trust  1  am  unpri^jucliced  iti  whit  1 
my^ai  teasi,  I  try  lo  be  so,'' 

**  You  know,  Edmond/*  rephcd  Louisa — lay- 
ing her  hand  upon  his,  aiid  tookmg  up  to  hia 
faetf— '*  that  f  am  not  one  to  yield  weakly  ;  and 
if  it  he  right  to  staj  and  g ire  evidence,  I  will  do 
il  at  any  risk  ;  hut  I  will  acknowledge  that  itie 
very  Ihouglit  of  siaoding  in  a  court  of  justice* 
tnd  anyiog  thote  ihinfs  which,  how  etc  r  true, 
^Jiy  deprive  Alfred  Laiimer  ofltfct  terrifies  Cue, 
and  tiike&  my  courage  from  me.  I  believe  that 
I  should  hardly  quit  the  court  alive  ;  and  J  am 
quite  syrc  that  if  anything  I  taid  were  to  pro- 
duce the  efli*ct  of  liiB  cundt'mnalton  and  execti- 
lion,  a  gliHiin  would  eome  over  my  whole  life 
which  1  could  never  shake  off.  The  idea  that 
I  was  rightand  juat  would^  {  fear,  have  very  little 
power  in  consi^ltng  me;  flir  we  women,  I  be- 
lieve, can  stildoin  luok  nt  the  sim  file  question  ol 
juBiice  fts  men  do  ;  and  if  there  v^ere  any  doobt 
also — if  he  persisted  jn  denying  bis  gu^U  to  tim 
last — I  am  very  much  afraid  my  own  weakness 
woo  Id  sometimes  make  me  lo<ik  opon  myself  as 
his  murderer — Uh,  it  would  be  very  horrible  I — 
and  yet,  and  yet,  I  fear  ihat  he  is  griilty  I" 

**  I  don't  know,"  said  Mr.  Quarterly  ;  **as  ibe 
case  SI  an  da  at  present  he  wiil  he  handed  to  a 
certainty ;  hut  that  dxvcs  not  at  aU  prove  Ihat 
lie  is  f  uiliy*  for  there  is  a  great  deal  of  hangtng 
hopest  men  m  England  ;  and  the  palladiona  of 
Engli&h  hherty,  the  trial  by  jury,  is  very  much 
likti  uiHsin^  up  a  penny — heads  win,  tails  Jose^ 
Hifi  dfJeni^L'!  IS,  I  hnd,  that  he  was  otit  puaehing 
on  your  mnnofs,  my  lord — ^tliat  he  got  his  hands 
and  hia  cloihes  slamed  with  Ihe  blood  of  some 
bird  or  beast  ill  at  he  shot,  and  never  was  near  the 
hnuso.  He  says,  I  find,  ibai  be  left  the  game 
he  had  procured,  in  a  place  caJltd  Gammer 
ModgE's  Hole,  somewhere  in  a  wood  near  this 
place,*' 

»*  A  quantiiy  of  game  was  fotmd  there  yeater* 
diy/^  said  Dr.  Weetem,  "quite  in  the  back  part 
of  Ihe  cave.  The  constable,  who  dii^covered  it, 
says  that  il  is  tiearly  in  a  state  of  pot  re  faction, 
so  that  the  Htiiry  may  he  true.  I  pray  God, 
that  he  may  be  able  to  prove  it.** 

'*  He'll  he  hanged,  notwUh standings  I  should 
Ihmk,*'  said  Mr.  Quauerly  ;  "  if  the  evidtfnee 
remains  as  it  is,  and  the  very  fact  of  this  story 
having  l»een  put  forward  will  have  ihe  e fleet 
which  this  dear  young  lady  fears,  and  make  tier 
aver  rsney  iliai  she  has  aidf  d  in  condemning  an 
tonocent  man.** 

Louisa  pressed  ber  hand  upon  her  eyes,  and 
her  cheek  turned  dradly  pitle  4  but  Morton 
seated  In  msi-n  beside  her,  and  asked,  in  a  low 
YOic**,  "Miiy  J  decide  foryow,  I^tioisaV^ 

**  Oh,  yes,  yes  !**  eiicd  Louisa  Charlton  ;  "  do, 
Kdtnond,  do.  J  shall  he  quite  salisricd  and 
coneideni  that  ynu  are  right,  and  whichever 
way  1  afti'd  m\  my  own  judgment,  1  should  al- 
ways ftar  I  had  been  wrong/' 

"Vary  weU,  theii/*aaid  Morton^  tumitig  tQ. 


Dr,  W^tem,  **  it  only  rental ns  for  Louisa  to 
fix  the  day,  sometinie  between  this  and  Ibe  firat 
of  nexi  month,  when  J  think  the  assises  com- 
mence. Under  all  cireumstat)ceai  dear  Louisa. 
1  ibink  It  will  be  wise  to  let  Ihe  mamag^'  be  an^ 
private  as  possible,  and,  thtrefore,  I  shall  not 
regret  thai  alt  your  establishment  is  nol  |sre* 
pared  for  you,  and  that  we  shall  go  without  new 
carriages  and  liveries,  and  wedding  favora,  md 
all  the  el  tetcraa  of  a  smart  hndal/' 

Louisii  hHpked  up,  and  smiled,  but  did  itot 
reply ;  and  Dr.  Western  and  Mr.  Quatterly  left 
tlie  lover  and  her  he  loved  alone  together,  whda 
the  worthy  solicitor  carried  off  the  red  box, 
containing  the  marriage-settle  me  di,  into  Ibe 
rector*s  library,  and  spread  Ibe  porchmeni  he- 
fore  bim.  They  were  soon  after  joined  bj 
Morton  himself,  with  the  news  that  Louisa  bad 
fixed  Ihat  day  week  for  the  wedding ;  and  Dr. 
Western  smiled  gravely,  not  at  all  duubling  Ihat 
love  had  not  ^  little  (0  do  with  the  deetsiofi  at 
which  they  had  arrived  en  ttie  difiieull  queaiioii 
submit  led  to  them, 

I'ht}  dearly  beloved  reader  can  have  ne  4mM 
thai  they  were  both  exceedingly  wrong;  ^  thai 
Louisa  ought,  with  unhesitating  deoiaion,  l» 
have  gone  into  court,  and  given  her  evidence 
against  Alfred  Lntiiticr,  as  if  he  had  been  ji  per-^ 
feel  stranger ;  that  tho  love  of  pyhlie  jostica 
should  have  outweighed  every  private  etmsider- 
aiion  ;  and  that  Themrs  should  buve  trHftf^pb<!iil 
over  not  only  old  associations,  w>  <;^k^ 

ness,  a  gentle  heart,  and  a  fec^  Nut 

even  over  Cupid  and   Hymen  ^^'lh 
Slie  was  very  wrong,  ijidecd,  there  car 
least  doubt  ofil ;  hut  still,  1  can  hut  tell  ■' 
as  il  happened,  and  only  hcgging  to  be  remeca* 
be  red  that  I  never  set  her  up  as  a  perfeci  char- 
neier,  and  thai  I  beseech  all  my  lady  lovt »,  he- 
fomes,  and  others,  not  to  follow  the  very  hid 
example  that  she  eel  ihem  Jn  the  pri^sQiii 
stance. 


{ 
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T&c  inhabitanis  of  MaUington  were  as  UnppJ 

as  heart  could  wish ;  for  1  must  now  returti  to 
give  a  general  glance  over  the  stalt;  of  tlM!  pupa- 
la t ion  in  that  httle  town,  whose  intere^U  I  hav^ 
neglected  tog  long.  For  years,  for  Jong  ^rears. 
perhaps  never  before  in  the  history  of  the  plact, 
had  such  an  inexhausiible  fund  of  amimf 
and  excitement  been  a^rded  to  Ihe  111 
toriians  as  theeventaof  thelast  few*  month 
8  u  ppl  ied .  Fo  rt  u  n  c  h  ad  been  prud  1  gal  1 0  ih^fn  | 
given  them  abundantly  of  all  her  to  us  I  native 
stores.  In  Iheir  humility  and  moderation,  a  sim- 
ple highway  robbery  would  have  bcto  considen^il 
by  I  hem,  some  six  month  shefore.  as  a  great  treat; 
but  now  they  hnd  had  two  people  kntKrktd  <|oirs, 
a  manaion  hioken  mto,  a  murder  committed,  a^i 
a  young  gentleman,  bred  up  niisoo^st  Ih^Ar 
liidged  m  prison,  charged  with  a  * 
These  are  what  the  French  cuok 
jnictx  raistancc  of  the  reast^,  h> 
numerous  corner  and  siite  dishe>. 
aininations  hefore  magi^trj^tes,  ' 
quests,  eonstahlcs  galkiping  liod 
wounded  gentleman,  a  pmspt^iuve  nijirrta^ 
and  Ihe  discovery  that  Mr.  Morion  waporiUMr 
mure  Aor  less  than  the  new  Earl  of  MaJImfttfa 
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Besides  all  this,  there  were  the  yarious  hort 
d'auvres  of  the  imagination.  To  judge  from 
the  satisfaction  that  was  seen  on  every  counte- 
nance, the  bustle  and  activity  displayed  by  the 
■treets,  and  the  eternal  cackle  that  ^as  going 
on  at  different  doors,  and  at  diflerent  counters, 
€me  might  have  supposed  that  the  whole  town, 
and  every  individual  in  it  had  won  a  prize  in 
the  lottery.  There  wanted  nothing  but  a  fire 
and  a  suicide  to  make  their  happiness  com- 
plete. 

The  Misses  Martin,  the  Crumps,  the  Dixons, 
and  all  the  rest  of  the  fraternity,  wore  in  a  state 
of  high  glorification  ;  but  the  unlearned  reader 
■uy  imagine  that  Miss  Mathilda  Martin  would 
ksTe  a  somewhat  difficult  card  to  play,  con- 
aideriog  how  completely  all  her  surmises  and 
■rognoatications  in  regard  to  Mr.  Morton  had 
teen  falsified.  A  difficult  card,  indeed,  it  would 
ksve  been  to  any  unscientific  person  ;  but  Ma- 
thilda— fair  Mathilda ! — was  a  complete  mistress 
of  the  art  and  mystery  of  gossip ;  and  she  knew 
how  and  when  to  turn  round,  and  take  up  the 
mosl  opposite  position  to  that  which  she  had 
beibre  assumed — to  attribute  the  insinuations 
thai  had  been  proved  false,  and  the  assertions 
that  had  been  contradicted,  to  the  exact  reverse 
ef  all  the  causes  in  which  they  had  originated, 
end  to  vindicate  her  own  claim  to  infallibility  by 
skillfully  proving  that  she  knew  the  truth  the 
whole  time,  though,  for  reasons  of  her  own,  she 
thought  fit  to  conceal  it.  Oh,  blessed  and  beauti- 
fid  powers  of  imagination  !  what  a  resource  are 
ye  to  numerous  most  industrious  classes  of  so- 
eiety,  especially  to  the  rogue,  the  swindler,  the 
aeandal-monger,  and  the  detected  gossip !  What 
shifts  and  turns  will  ye  not  supply!  —  what 
schemes  and  plots  will  ye  not  furnish! — what 
avaeions  and  prevarioations  will  ye  not  provide 
le  a  moment !  Not  even  the  poet,,  the  romance 
Writer,  or  the  historian—^  deeply  indebted  to 
9oo  as  they  are— owe  you  half  so  much  as  Miss 
llatbilda  Martin  !  When  Mr.  Crump  one  day 
bought  half-a-yard  of  coarse  calico  at  the  shop 
Of  the  two  spinsters,  for  the  express  purpose  of 
inaliciously  condoling  with  Mathilda  upon  the 
discovery  that  Mr.  Morton  was  the  exact  re- 
'terse  of  all  that  she  had  stated  him  to  be,  any 
eidioary  mind  would  have  been  overthrown, 
soy  mere  mortal  check  would  have  blushed — 
hni  not  so  Mathilda  Martin— she  laughed,  she 
nodded,  she  winked  to  her  sister ;  and  then, 
with  a  sweet  giggle,  inquired  of  Mr.  Crump, 
*•  And  do  you  really  think,  my  good  sir,  I  didn't 
ksow!" 

«'I  really  can*t  tell.  Miss  Martin,"  replied  the 
fpntleman ;  **  all  I  can  speak  of  is  what  you 
mid.*' 

**To  be  sure  I  said  it,"  answered  Miss  Ma- 
thilda, with  a  look  of  compassion,  and  a  toss  of 
the  head.  "And  I  did  more,  Mr.  Crump,  1 
vent  up  to  Mr.  Middleton,  and  let  him  knew 
s4iat  every  one  said  in  the  place,  as  well  as 
nyaelf.  But  I  knew  very  well,  all  the  time. 
And  are  you  blind  enough  not  to  see  why  I  did 
thieV 

**I*am,  indeed  V  answered  Mr.  Crump,  in 
some  amaiement.  for  his  powers  were  of  a  very 
inferior  order  to  Miss  Mathilda*s. 

•*Poor  man  !  Well,  Til  tell  you.  then,"  said 
Hie  lady,  **I  knew  quite  well  who  he  was  before 
he  had  been  here  three  days— oh,  yes,  I  bad 
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good  information,  I  ean  tell  you ;  and  I  taw 
quite  well  that  he  had  come  down  here  to  see 
what  we  were  like,  and  to  spy  us  all  out  in 
disguise ;  and  I  determined  that  Pd  force  him 
to  explain  himself,  and  show  who  he  really  was. 
Tve  no  notion  of  a  gentleman — and  a  nnblemah, 
too— coming  down  and  pretending  to  be  what 
be  is  not,  just  to  take  poor  people  in,  so  I  de- 
termined he  shouldn't  carry  on  that  game  long 
— I  put  down  upon  a  piece  of  paper  who  he  was 
a  long  time  ago,  and  said  to  those  1  could  trust 
— see  if  I  am  not  right  !'* 

Mr.  Crump  took  his  half  yard  of  coarse  calico, 
and  retreated  home,  saying  to  his  wife,  when 
he  arrived,  *'She  pretends  that  she  knew  all 
about  it,  and  only  told  all  those  lies  to  make  him 
explain  himself.  But  I  don*t  beheve  a  word  of 
it.*'  Neither  did  Mrs.  Crump,  nor  any  one  else 
in  the  place. 

Miss  Mathilda,  however,  as  soon  as  the 
worthy  gentleman  had  evacuated  the  shop, 
turned  to  her  sister  with  a  laugh,  saying,  *'I 
don't  choose  those  Crumps  to  get  the  better  of 
me." 

Miss  Martin  quite  agreed  in  her  sister's  view 
of  the  case ;  but  a'  new  source  of  satisfaction 
was  about  to  be  opened  before  them,  treading 
upon  the  heels  of  a  slight  disappointment.  Be- 
fore half  an  hour  was  over,  some  of  the  neigh- 
bors came  in  to  inform  them  that  Alfred  Latimer 
would  certainly  get  off,  for  that  the  story  he  had 
told  was  found  to  be  quite  true,  and  that  the 
game  he  said  he  had  been  shooting,  and  which 
had  blooded  his  clothes,* had  been  discovered  in 
Gammer  Mudge's  Hole  by  Harry  Soames,  the 
constable. 

This  was  a  terrible  shock  to  the  feelings  of 
the  Miss  Martins,  not  only  because  they  had 
hoped  with  all  their  hearts  to  see  Alfred  Lati- 
mer hanged,  but  because  they  had  predicted 
years  before  that  his  life  would  terminate  by 
that  process,  and,  consequently,  if  he  escaped, 
another  of  their  prognostications  would  fall  to 
the  ground.  It  made  them  seriously  uneasy ; 
it  even  suggested  itself  to  the  mind  of  Miss 
Mathilda  that  it  might  be  as  well  to  supply 
some  little  bits  of  evidence  against  him  from 
her  own  copious  manufactory.  But  that  she 
did  not  dare  to  do  eventually,  though  she  was, 
as  the  reader  knows,  of  a  bold  and  adventurous 
character.  She  could  not  altogether,  however, 
refrain  from  insinuations,  and,  for  once  in  her 
life,  she  did  not  bit  far  from  the  mark.  When 
Mrs.  Dixon  told  her,  because  she  was  sure  it 
would  mortify  her,  that  Mr.  Latimer's  acquittal 
was  quite  certain  now  that  the  game  had  been 
found  in  the  cave  in  Wenlock  Wood,  Miss 
Mathilda  replied  sharply  "to  the  creature,"  as 
she  always  called  her,  »»Po«»h,  nonsense!  of 
course  he  got  some  one  to  put  it  there  for  him." 
These  words  of  Miss  Martin  were  taken  up  by 
Mrs.  Dixon,  and  were  repeated,  far  and  wide, 
during  that  evening  and  the  next  day.  through- 
out Mallington.  They  did  not  reach  the  ears, 
however,  of  Mr.  Harry  Soames  till  two  days 
af^er,  and  as  soon  as  he  could,  which  was  not 
till  the  next  morning,  he  went  into  the  shop  of 
the  Misses  Martin  in  order  to  hear  further  par- 
ticulars, for  he  Icioked  upon  it  as  some  imputa- 
tion upon  his  skill  and  penetration  that  any  one 
should  suppose  such  a  thing  possible  without 
bis  having  discovered  it. 
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"  So  I  hear,  Miss  Mathilda/*  he  said,  "  that 
yoa  declare  Mr.  Latimer  has  got  some  one  to 
put  the  game  that  I  found,  in  the  cave  since  the 
murder.  Now,  I  should  like  to  know  what 
evidence  you  have  got  upon  the  suhject,  for  it 
doesn't  do  to  say  such  things  unless  you  can 
prove  them,  'specially  when  a  young  man's  life's 
at  stake." 

<*0h,  I've  got  no  evidence,"  said  Miss 
Mathilda,  sharply  ;  "  I  only  guessed  it  was  so. 
it  was  so  likely  a  thing,  it  might  strike  a 
baby." 

**  I  don't  think  anything  of  the  kind,"  an- 
swered Mr.  Soames.  "The  game  had  been 
there  a  long  time,  I'll  swear.  There  were  five 
pheasants  and  two  hares,  all  stinking;  and 
one  had  got  its  head  torn  off,  as  if  a  fox  had 
been  at  it." 

"  Just  as  easy  to  put  stinking  game  there  as 
fresh,"  said  Miss  Mathilda,  dryly. 

What  the  constable  would  have  answered 
cannot  be  told,  for  just  as  he  was  about  to  re- 
ply, and  that  somewhat  hotly,  as  it  appeared, 
who  should  trip  in  but  Mr.  Gibbs,  with  his 
usually  important  air  still  more  important  than 
ever.  He  began  by  purchasing  a  number  of 
yards  of  white  muslin  for  neck-cloths,  and 
while  Miss  Martin  attended  to  his  orders,  and 
cut  off,  with  the  aid  of  her  thumb,  a  quarter  of 
a  yard  less  than  she  charged  him  for,  Mr.  Gibbs 
turned  round  and  greeted  Harry  Soames,  whom 
he  had  not  seen  for  ten  days  or  a  fortnight. 

**  Well,  Mr.  Gibbs,  you  have  been  to  London, 
I  suppose,"  said  the  worthy  constable. 

"  Yes,"  answered  the  traveler ;  "  I  went  up 
to  account  to  my  employers,  and  they  made  a 
great  piece  of  work  at  my  having  remained  in 
these  parts  so  long,  although  they  couldn't  deny 
that  I  had^  sold  more  of  the  fragrant  Balm  of 
Trinidad  than  eitherof  their  three  other  travelers. 
They  were  very  unjust,  Mr.  Soames,  both  to  me 
and  to  that  precious  balsam,  whose  peculiar 
quality  it  is  to  nourish  and  revive  the  growth  of 
the  hair,  to  restore  the  natural  curl,  and  im- 
part—.'» 

'*WelI,  but  how  did  it  all  end?"  asked  Mr. 
Soames,  who  had  heard  all  about  the  Balm  of 
Trinidad  more  than  once  before. 

•*  Why,  in  my  resigning,  to  be  sure.  What 
they  said  was  tantamount  to  a  vote  of  want 
-of  confidence,  so  I  instantly  tendered  my 
resignation,  which  was  accepted ;  and,  having 
a  slight  inkling  that  something  was  to  be  done 
here,  I  set  off  from  London  immediately,  and 
should  have  been  here  yesterday  afternoon,  had 
I  not  stopped  at  Siurton,  to  hear  all  about  this 
new  discovery  there." 

••  What  new  discovery  1"  asked  Mr.  Soames. 
"Do  you  mean  about  the  game  V 

"Game!  oh,  dear,  no,"  cried  Gibbs.  "I 
mean  about  the  receiver  of  the  stolen  goods— 
the  fence,  as  they  call  him.  He's  a  Jew,  and 
having  been  taken  up  on  suspicion,  has  con- 
fessed it  all.  How  Williams  and  Mr.  Latimer 
came  to  him  the  night  before,  and  made  a  bar- 
gain with  him  about  the  sale  of  the  plate  and 
things  they  were  giung  to  steal." 

"There,  I  told  you  so  !"  cried  Miss  Mathilda 
Martin.  "  Why,  the  whole  thing's  as  plain  as 
the  nose  in  a  man's  ftice." 

"That  depends  upon  the  length  of  it,  my 
4ear  madam,"  aaid   Mr.  Gibbs,   whose  owo 


proboscis  was  of  no  very  extraordinaiy  exteat 
"  However,  what  I  tell  you  is  quite  true.  Tbe 
man  was  taken  up  at  St.  Albans,  it  having  bees 
proved  that  he  was  down  here  at  Siurtiin  jort 
at  the  time,  and  a  great  many  odd  things  weie 
found  in  his  chaise.  Seeing,  I  suppose,  that  be 
couldn't  deny  the  facts,  he  thought,  as  Shaki- 
pere  says,  Miss  Martin,  to  make  a  merit  of 
necessity,  and  told  the  whole." 

••  Lor  !  does  Shakspere  say  that,  Mr.  Gibbs?" 
cried  Miss  Martin.  >'  I  didn't  know  that;  aod 
so  it's  all  up  with  Alfred  Latimer.  I  said  it 
would  be  so,  a  long  time  ago,  for  if  there  was  i 
bad  one,  it  is  he." 

**It's  all  up,  indeed,"  said  Gibbs;  "thii 
business  of  the  receiver,  Levi,  has  settled  that 
quite,  and  so  the  story  of  the  game  is  proved  to 
be  all  fudge." 

"  No  fudge  about  finding  the  game,"  motteied 
Harry  Soames,  turning  to  the  door  of  tbe  abopt 
and  out  he  went,  without  waiting  for  ihe  Anther 
comments  of  Miss  Mathilda.  i 

"  Ah  !  poor  man,"  said  the  lady,  "  betbougbt 
he  could  persuade  me  that  Mr.  Latimer  wai 
innocent.     He's  an  innocent  himself,  I  believe,     , 
to  fancy  such  a  thing.    He  who  has  knowohiB    I 
so  long,  too." 

"Pray,  Mr.  Gibbs,  what  do  you  wait  the 
muslin  for?"  asked  the  elder  Miss  Martio.  "I 
only  want  to  know  how  you  would  like  then 
hemmed ;  if  it's  for  neck- handkerchiefs,  «i 
can  get  them  done  for  you." 

"  You  must  get  them  done  very  quick.  Mill 
Martin,"  said  the  traveler,  "  for  I  shall  waai 
them  soon.  The  truth  is,  I  have  just  engaged 
myself  in  the  service  of  the  Earl  of  MallingtoB. 
I  am  first  to  act  as  his  groom  of  the  chamben^ 
you  know,'*  he  added,  with  a  significant  kiok; 
»*  we've  been  in  a  good  many  little  affain 
together ;  the  apprehending  those  two  ruflbas, 
and  the  like ;  so  each  knows  his  man.  I  cti 
depend  upon  him,  and  he  can  depend  upon  at^" 

*' Very  true,  Mr.  Gibbs,"  said  Miss  Matbikla; 
"  that's  a  great  advantage,  Mr.  Gibbs.  I  bope 
you  won't  forget  us  when  you  are  establisbed 
at  the  hall.  We  shall  always  be  very  happf  W 
see  you  ;  and  though  we  don't  make  as  modi 
show  as  some  people,  who  have  less  substioee, 
perhaps,  than  we  have,  yet  our  goods  are  of  tki 
best  quality,  and  that  you  may  depend  opoo. 
And  when  is  my  lord  to  be  married,  for  thifi 
the  next  thing,  I  suppose?" 

"  I  really  don't  know,"  answered  Mr.  GiUHi 
**  as  soon  as  possible,  I  believe." 

Mr.  Gibbs  spoke  the  exact  truth,  for  he  did 
not  know,  Morton  and  Louisa  having  settled 
themselves  that  it  would  be  better  to  keep  tbe 
period  of  their  intended  union  perfectly  secret 
from  all  who  were  not  necessarily  acquainted 
with  it.  But  the  Misses  Martin  could  oevff 
believe  that  anybody  was  perfectly  candid  wiA 
them,  and  they  both,  therefore,  dctennined  t* 
worm  the  truth  out  of.  the  worthy  travetaTi 
whether  he  liked  it  or  not. 

"Ah,  poor  things,  they  will  have  a  longtifll 
to  wait !"  said  the  elder  of  the  two  ladies,  "lb( 
Miss  Charlton  will  have  to  give  evidence  ma  tht 
trial ;  and  then  there  will  he  the  execution,  JM 
know;  and  then  it  won't  be  decent  for  hertt 
marry  at  least  for  six  months  afler  her  stcf- 
brother  has  been  hanged.  I  shouldn't  wondH 
if  it  did  not  take  place  at  all,  for  my  put,    U 
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-would  not  be  pleasant,  yon  know,  Mr.  Oibbs.  to 
hear  any  one  say  to  his  wife,  *  Your  lady- 
8hip*8  brother,  that  was  hanged  !*  would  it 
now  V 

'*  Not  particularly,  I  should  think,'*  answered 
Gibbs;  ''but  I  don't  suppose  anybody  would 
say  so.  It  would  be  grossly  indelicate,  Miss 
Martin." 

•'Now  I,  for  my  part,"  rejoined  Mathilda, 
"  should  not  wonder  if  it  took  place  immediately. 
I  saw  the  beautiful  new  carriage  that  came 

-down  yesterday.  It's  mighty  handsome,  that's 
certain ;  but  very  plain,  for  an  earl :  no  arms, 
BO  coronet,  nor  anything.  £ut  1  dare  say  be 
wouldn't  have  been  in  such  a  hurry  to  have  it 
down,  if  he  weren't  soon  going  to  make  use 
of  it." 

**And   Miss  Wilkinson's  got  a  number  of 

'things  to  make,  too,"  said  Miss  Martin  ;  "  and 
the  hall  is  getting  full  of  servants." 

**  Oh,  heUl  not  be  such  a  fool  as  to  let  the  cord 
stand  in  the  way  of  the  heiress,"  replied  Miss 
Mathilda,  *'  and  if  he's  a  wise  man,  he'll  get  it 
orer  as  soon  as  possible,  and  then  cut  the  Lati- 
mers  altogether.  It  will  be  very  easy  for  her 
Myship  to  say,  *the  man  was  no  relation  of 

mine.'" 

*' And  true,  also,"  said  Mr.  Gibbs,  "for  be  is 
DO  relation  of  her's.  But  as  to  the  marriage,  I 
ihink  you  are  mistaken,  for  I  found  the  earl  and 
tiie  young  lady  sitting  quite  quietly  together,  and 
looking  anything  but  very  merry.'  • 

**  Oh,  that's  no  sign,'*  rejoined  Miss  Mathilda, 

-*'he  always  has  a  grave  look;  and  though  she 
was  as  gay,  lighthearted  a  thing  as  one  could 

^Bee  before  Iter  father  took  up  with  this  Mrs. 
Latimer,  she  has  never  been  so  cheerful  since 

'that,  I  will  say.  See  what  comes  of  old  men 
marrying  intriguing  widows !" 

With  this  moral  reflection  terminated  the 
more  important  part  of  the  conversation  be- 
tween Mr.  Gibbs  and  the  Misses  Martin,  and 
we  must  now  for  a  time  leave  the  party  in  the 
shop,  as  it  may  be  necessary  to  show  what  was 
the  effect  produced  in  other  quarters  by  similar 

'tidings  to  those  which  the  worthy  traveler 
broaght  over  from  Morton  to  Maltington. 


CHAPTER  XCrvr. 

It  was  just  the  governor's  dinner  hour — an 
boor  at  which,  occupied  in  a  function  that  had 
its  peculiar  delights  for  bim,  as  well  as  for  many 
other  men,  the  worthy  officer  was  not  likely  to 
disturb  himself— -when  the  swivel-eyed  turnkey 
whom  Jack  Williams  had  commended  to  Alfred 
Latimer's  notice,  entered  the  young  gentle- 
man's room,  and  fixing  upon  him  one  of  his 
*^e8,  closed  the  door  quietly  behind  him,  say- 
ing "I've  got  some  news  for  you,  sir;"  then 
approaching  alone  to  the  table,  he  continued  in 
a  whisper,  "  That  game  story  is  no  go,  for 
they've  caught  Levi,  the  fence,  and  he's 
•tagged.  It's  all  out,  how  you  and  Jack  saw 
•bim  at  the  Bell,  and  made  a  deal  with  him 
•boat  the  stuff." 

Alfred  Latimer  struck  his  hand  against  his 
ibrehead  in  a  fit  of  rage  and  despair,  hut  the 
turnkey  took  upon  himself,  on  this  occasion,  an 
•^tiOiee  which  turnkeys  are  not  very  frequently 
'^Tond  to  perform.     **  Pooh,  nooaense  !"   he 


said,  **  don't  take  on  so.  The  matter's  not  a 
bit  the  worse  for  that,  I  can  teU  yon ;  if  yoa 
had  stood  the  trial,  it  would  have  gone  hard 
with  your  neck,  even  if  the  fence  bad  not 
peached.    Why,  the  judge  as  is  coming  down 

is  Sir  John ,  and  he  always  sums  up  agen 

the  prisoner.  He  keeps  the  black  cap  close 
beside  him,  and  is  sure  to  get  it  on  one  way  or 
another  afore  he's  done." 

"  If  I  had  stood  the  trial  1"  exclaimed  Alfred 
Latimer ;  '*  I  don't  understand  what  you  mean. 
How  could  I  help  standing  the  trial?"  and  he 
looked  in  the  man's  face,  apprehensive  lest  he  had 
discovered  the  means  employed  by  Williams  and 
Brown  to  effect  their  escape  from  the  jail.  The 
turnkey's  countenance,  however,  was  very  dif- 
ficuft  to  read,  for  the  peculiar  construction  of  the 
eyes,  and  the  impossibility  of  knowing  which 
of  the  two  was  looking  at  you,  rendered  the 
meaning  always  doubtful.  If  the  one  seemed  to 
say  one  thing,  the  other  said  another,  so  that 
they  neutralized  each  other. 

"  Oh,  you  knows  wery  well  what  I  means," 
rejoined  the  turnkey,  winking  his  right  eye ; 
"  it's  all  settled,  and  if  you  manages  anything 
sharp,  there'll  be  no  more  difficulty  about  it  nor 
drinking  a  glass  of  small  beer." 

"  Still  I  don't  understand  you,"  answered 
Alfred  Latimer ;  *'  you  must  give  me  a  hint  of 
what  is  to  be  done,  or  I  shall  never  know  how 
to  do  it." 

"What,  hasn't  your  wife  told  yet"  asked 
the  turnkey.  "Didn't  ye  see  her  this  arter- 
noon  1" 

"  No,"  answered  Alfred  Latimer,  **  she  hasn't 
been  here  for  these  two  days." 

"  Oh  yes,  she  wer,  this  wery  night,"  rejoined 
the  other;  "but  I  know  how  it  is.  There's 
been  a  bit  of  a  row  about  all  the  liberty  granted 
here.  One  of  the  justices  has  been  a-jawing  of 
the  governor,  and  so  he's  sent  her  away.  I 
shouldn't  wonder,  now  all  this  has  come  out,  if 
they  put  Williams  and  Brown  in  irons  again. 
I  don't  suppose  our  gentleman  will  do  that 
with  you,  and  if  he  do,  we  must  get  'em  off, 
that's  all." 

"  But  what  is  to  be  done — how  is  it  to  ha 
effiscted  1"  demanded  the  prisoner. 

"  Stay  a  bit,"  said  the  jailer,  and  opening 
the  door,  he  looked  up  and  down  the  passage 
to  ensure  that  there  was  nobody  there  who 
might  remark  his  long  conference  with  the 
young  culprit.  Having  satisfied  himself  in  this 
respect,  he  returned  to  the  room  again,  and 
proceeded  "  Why,  if  you've  heard  nothing,  I 
must  tell  you,  for  we  can't  get  on  without  your 
knowing.  You  see  one  night  last  week,  whea 
I  was  off  duty,  and  out  at  the  fireen  Man  a- 
drinking  on  a  pot  of  beer,  up  comes  to  me  a  fel- 
ler they  calls  Captain  Tankerville,  and  he  taps 
me  on  the  shoulder,  and  says  he  wants  a  word 
with  me.  And  so  he  had  a  word  ;  and  then  he 
introduces  me  to  a  lady  at  the  Bell,  as  is  your 
mother — and  a  mighty  cunning  lady  she  is  too, 
as  ever  I  see." 

The  jailer  meant  this  as  a  compliment,  for 
shrewdness  was  in  his  estimation  the  highest 
quality  of  the  female  mind.  Alfred  Latimer 
received  it  as  it  was  intended,  and  merely 
asked,  ••  Well,  well,  what  was  done  1" 

"Why,  we  come  to  terms,"  replied  the 
•wivel-oyed   turnkey ;    *'  aqd  ahe  bAWui  IDA 
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down  pretty  tight,  didn't  she !  But  she  was 
free  enougli  of  the  cash,  and  that's  the  princi- 
pal ;  so  1  promised  you  should  see  your  way 
out  some  dark  night,  and  you  must  keep  your- 
self ready." 

••Can'i  it  be  to-night  1"  demanded  the  pris- 
oner, eai;cr  to  ensure  that  no  new  circun>- 
stance  might  intervene  to  deprive  him  of  this 
fresh-sprung  hojHJ. 

••  To-night !  I^rd  *a  mercy,  no !"  replied  the 
turnkey.  "Why,  there's  nothing  ready,  and 
Dick's  on  night-duty.  No,  no — wait  a  bit; 
there's  plenty  of  time.  The  day  arter  to- 
morrow the  governor  must  go  away  to  Hunt- 
ingdon, and  he'll  be  away  all  night.  I  know 
quite  well  that  Mallet,  whoUl  be  lefl  in  charge, 
will  take  that  minute  to  get  drunk,  for  he  harn't 
been  drunk  this  half-year,  and  he  can't  stand  it 
much  longer  nor  that.  Dick,  mayhap,  will  help 
him ;  at  all  events,  he'll  take  more  than  usual ; 
and  if  be  is  frightened  to  do  it  outright,  we  can 
contrive  to  hocus  the  last  glass  of  his  grog. 
Then  we  shall  have  all  this  ward  to  ourselves ; 
and  as  the  porter  is  in  the  job,  you'll  have 
nothing  to  do  but  to  walk  out.  However,  I'll  tell 
you  all  about  it  another  time.  I  must  be  off 
now,  for  fear  the  folks  should  think  something." 

Thus  saying,  he  hurried  away,  and  led  him 
to  his  own  meditations.  Those  meditations, 
however,  were  lighter  and  more  joyful  than 
they  had  been  for  many  a  day.  He  had  new 
hope,  looking  all  the  brighter  from  the  darkness 
out  of  wliich  it  sprung.  Previously,  although 
he  thought  his  scheme  was  well  laid,  and  gave 
him  some  chance  of  a  favorable  verdict,  yet 
the  uncertainty  was  so  great,  the  probability  of 
condemnation  so  terrible,  that  he  bad  not  ven- 
tured to  indulge  expectation ;  and  in  the  plan 
of  Williams  and  Brown  bo  had  placed  but  little 
confidence.  Now,  however,  with  assistance 
within  the  prison,  and  from  the  very  officers 
who  were  bound  by  their  duty  to  oppose  him,  his 
escape  seemed  certain;  and  he  fancied  that, 
with  twelve  or  fourteen  hours  before  him,  and 
with  the  means  of  flight  which  he  knew  his 
mother  would  have  prepared,  he  anticipated  no 
difficulty  in  reaching  the  shores  of  France, 
where,  at  that  time,  a  secure  asylum  could  be 
obtained. 

; '  It  may  have  been  remarked  by  the  reader 
that  he  made  no  inquiry  of  the  turnkey  as  to 
whether  his  companions  in  guilt  and  misfor- 
tune were  to  benedt  with  himself  in  the  means 
to  procure  bis  liberation ;  and  the  truth  is,  Al- 
fred Latimer  had  no  intention  that  they  should. 
Even  in  the  story  which  he  had  told,  both  to 
the  governor  of  the  jail,  and  to  one  of  the 
turnkeys,  in  regard  to  the  game  which  he  said 
he  had  left  in  Wenlock  Wood,  he  had  shown 
no  consideration  for  them,  leaving  their  own 
ahare  of  the  transactions  of  the  night  of  the 
murder  to  be  explained  by  them  as  they  best 
could;  and  instead  of  declaring,  as  he  had 
assured  Williams  he  would,  that  they  bad  all 
been  out  upon  the  same  expedition  together, 
had  stated  that  he  met  the  olher  two  accident- 
ally, and  merely  asked  a  passage  in  their  boat. 
It  was  not,  therefore,  to  be  expected  that,  on 
the  present  occasion,  he  would  pay  any  great 
attention  to  their  safety.  He  determined,  then, 
to  keep  the  whole  project  which  had  just  been 
laraakd  to  him  a  profound  secret  from  his  two 


companions ;  and  when  he  saw  them  in  tk 
yard,  to  affect  the  greatest  interest  in  their 
scheme  for  escape,  as  il'  he  had  nu  other  hope 
but  that.  We  all  of  us  deceive  ourselves  con- 
tinucilly,  however,  and  the  cunning  and  the 
wily  more  frequently  than  the  others.  Vft 
lay  our  plans,  we  scheme,  we  project,  we 
advance  in  execution,  and  then  cumes  fate; 
and  throws  some  little  insignificant  obstacle  in 
our  way,  by  which  all  our  devices  are  over- 
thrown. 

The  next  morning  early,  the  governor  of  tbe 
prison  came  to  visit  him,  with  a  grave,  though 
civil  expression  of  countenance.  «*  I  am  sony 
to  tell  you,  Mr.  Latimer,"  he  said,  **  that  I  miut 
make  some  change  in  your  treatment.  I  am 
quite  willing  to  show  you  any  kindness  or 
lenity  in  my  power  ;  but  observations  have 
been  made,  and  sharp  things  said,  so  that  I'D 
afraid  that  I  must  put  you  in  irons,  especially  | 
afler  what  has  come  out  before  the  magistrates." 

*•  Good  heaven,  I  hope  not  I"  cried  Alfred 
Latimer,  turning  very  pale ;  notwithstaodins 
the  assurance  of  the  turnkey,  that  he  sbooM 
soon  be  freed  from  those  unpleasant  appenda- 
ges, the  very  idea  was  horrible  to  him.  "  There 
can  be  no  necessity  for  such  harshness,  sir ;  I 
have  done  nothing  since  I  have  been  berei 
surely,  to  make  you  alter  your  conduct." 

"I  can't  say  you  have,"  replied  the  other; 
"  and  I  should  not  think  of  doing  it  myself,  bot 
for  ^hese  visiting  justices.  It  is  a  great  bori 
to  have  such  a  pack  of  meddling  old  women 
always  at  one's  heels,  finding  fault  with  tbii 
thing  one  day,  and  with  quite  the  reverse  to- 
other. But  I  can't  help  myself,  Mr.  Latimer; 
and  I  must  either  do  as  I  have  said,  or  deiiy 
you  the  liberty  of  the  yard,  which  would  be 
worse." 

**  Oh,  dear,  no !"  exclaimed  the  young  mu 
**  I  would  a  great  deal  rather  never  go  out  agair 
than  have  those  irons  on." 

•*  Well,  if  you  choose  to  stay  in  your  rooffli' 
said  the  governor ;  "  it  does  not  so  much  mat- 
ter ;  but  if  you  were  to  be  seen  out  in  a  difrop- 
ent  way  from  the  other  two  men  charged  with 
you  there  would  be  a  great  piece  of  work  made." 

Alfred  Latimer  repeated  earnestly  that  be 
greatly  preferred  confinement  to  shackles ;  and 
after  a  few  more  words,  the  governor  lefl  hi* 
little  knowing  that  there  was  treason  in  tba 
camp.  During  the  next  day,  and  the  day  tbat 
followed,  the  prisoner  had  but  small  intercoui** 
with  his  friend  the  turnkey ;  though  once  or 
twice,  when  he  brought  something  into  tha 
room,  the  man  whispered  words  of  conselatioQt 
such  as,  •*  It's  all  right"—'*  Keepagoodbeart"-' 
•*  To-morrow  night  will  do.  Mind  you  be  ready.'* 

On  the  night  of  the  same  day,  however— 
when  Mrs.  Charlton's  son  had  lain  down  to 
rest,  and,  as  near  as  be  could  guess,  about  iiva 
o'clock  in  the  morning — he  was  aroused  fntt 
sleep  by  hearing  the  door  unlocked,  and  lookiac 
towards  it,  he  perceived  his  squinting  frieai 
entering  with  a  lantern  in  his  hand.     Appraaeb- 
ing  his  bed-side,  the  man  set  down  the  lifht» 
and    seated   himself,  saying  "I'm  on    nighl* 
duty  this  evening,  so  I  just  came  to  tell  foa 
how  all  was  settled.    To-morrow  there  wiU  be 
a  chaise  waiting  for  you  at  the   end  of  tha 
bridge,  so,  as  soon  as  you  are  out,  make  for  it 
direct,  and  then  off  wherever  you  lika.    It% 
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brought  from  a  great  distance,  so  no  one  will 
know  anything  of  which  way  it  goes." 

"  Ay,  but  how  to  gel  out  of  this  place  is  the 
difficult  matter/*  replied  Alfred  Latimer ;  "  how 
is  that  to  be  done,  if  one  of  your  comrades  will 
be  on  duty?'* 

"  Never  you  mind  that,**  answered  the  man  ; 
"Til  manage  Dick;  only  you  be  ready,  and 
mind  what  I  say.  He'll  go  his  round  about 
twelve,  and  most  likely  take  a  look  in.  You 
had  belter  be  a  bed,  and  asleep!  Then,  a  little 
while  after,  you'll  hear  the  door  unlocked,  and 
tbe  bolts  undrawn ;  but  don*t  you  take  no 
notice,  case  of  accidents.  Wait  five  minutes, 
and  then  go  down  the  passage  into  the  yard — 
you  know  the  way— and  you'll  find  the  door 
open.  Then  cross  to  t'other  door,  where 
you've  often  seen  roe  a-standing,  what  I  call 
watching  my  lambs  at  play.  Go  through  that  into 
t'other  yard,  and  then  straight  through  the  lodge 
— \Vb  just  up  the  steps,  you  know,  on  the  right 
hand ;  mind  you  don't  make  a  mistake.'* 

••No,  no!'*  answered  Alfred  Latimer,  "I 
know  it  quite  well;  that*s  the  way  I  was 
brought  in." 

"  Ay,  you're  the  man  that  has  got  an  eye  for 
the  country,**  answered  the  turnkey;  "well, 
you'll  find  both  the  wicket  and  the  gate  open, 
and  nobody  there  to  say  anjrthing  to  you.  so 
jost  walk  out,  and  it's  all  done.  Everything 
will  be  made  snug  as  soon  as  you  are  gone,  and 
they'll  never  find  it  out  till  breakfast  time  to- 
morrow." 

**  And  what'U  become  of  Williams  and 
Brown  1"  asked  Alfred  Latimer,  more  to  say 
•omething,  than  from  any  great  interest  in 
their  fate. 

•'  Why,  they'll  be  hanged,  you  see,"  said  the 
turnkey,  with  a  laugh;  "but  they're  mighty 
angry  with  you.  I  can  tell  you  ;  for  some  of  the 
fellers  let  them  into  what  you  said  about  meet- 
ing them  accidentally  in  the  park,  after  you 
had  prigged  the  game ;  and  I  hear  as  how  Jack 
Williams  says,  if  you  tell  that  story  in  court, 
he*]!  knock  your  brains  out  against  the  side  of 
the  dock  ;  but  you'll  not  need  to  say  it  in  court, 
Tve  a  notion,**  and  the  man  laughed  again. 
Alfred  Latimer  joined  in  his  merriment ;  and, 
after  repeating  all  his  directions  very  distinctly, 
the  turnkey  left  him. 

Ldttle  sleep  did  the  prisoner  obtain  that 
night,  and  the  next  day  also  passed  in  the  un- 
^  easiness  of  expectation  mingled  with  appro- 
bension.  Towards  evening,  however,  various 
little  signs  of  irregularity  showed  him  that  the 
fOTernor  was  absent,  as  had  been  predicted  he 
would  be.  The  meals  were  brought  half  an 
boor  behind  the  usual  time ;  there  was  more 
aoise  and  bustle  than  was  common  in  the 
liriaon;  and  the  turnkeys  whistled  as  they 
walked  along  the  passage.  But  time  slipped 
away,  one  hour  passed  after  another,  and  the 
elock  of  the  neighboring  church,  which  had  so 
often  told  to  the  ear  of  the  culprit  that  the  few 
Inet  momenta  of  existence  were  waning  fast, 
BOW  marked  for  Alfred  I^timer  the  approach 
of  the  period  appointed  for  his  liberation ;  and 
when  at  length  it  struck  eleven,  he  threw  down 
oome  clothes  by  the  bedside  to  make  it  seem 
■o  if  he  had  undressed,  and  then  crept  in  be- 
tween the  sheets,  just  as  he  was,  without  even 
^tUuiif  effhia  boots.    Scarcely  had  he  been  half 


an  hour  in  bed  when  the  somid  of  an  irregular 
footfall,  and  of  a  voice,  half  humming,  half  sing- 
ing one  of  the  common  slang  songs  of  the  day« 
wa%  heard  coming  yslong  the  passage.  In  a 
minute  or  two  after,  the  door  was  opened,  and 
Dick,  the  turnkey,  looked  in,  with  his  lantern 
in  his  hand  ;  and,  raising  his  head,  Alfred  Lat- 
imer could  easily  perceive  that  the  good  man 
had  already  taken  more  of  some  potent  liquor 
than  was  quite  consistent  with  the  proper  exe- 
cution of  his  functions. 

"Ah,  you're  a-bed,  are  you!**  he  said,  with 
a  hiccup,  •*you*re  generally  one  of  the  late 
'uns,  as  all  them  are  who  have  candles  and 
such  stnfif  allowed  them.  If  I  were  governor, 
they  should  all  be  treated  alike,  every  man  of 
them,  rich  and  poor,  smasher  and  flasher,  did* 
dler  and  devil. 

"  Ye  prada,  ye  scnmps,  ye  divers, 
And  all  upon  Ute  Iny, 
In  Tothill  fields*  blithe  sheep-walln, 

Like  laniba  that  sport  and  play 
O,  ratUing  up  your  darblea. 
Come  hither  at  my  call, 
Vm  jigger,  dubber,  here. 
Bo  you're  welcome  to  Mill  Doll. 
Tol  de  rol  de  n>I." 

And,  singing  this  very  elegant  composftion, 
Dick,  the  turnkey,  retired  from  the  room, 
locked  and  bolted  the  door,  and  walked  away. 

Alfred  Latimer  lay  and  listened  for  every 
passing  sound,  but  the  hour  of  twelve  struck, 
one  and  two  followed,  and  no  one  approached 
his  door.  Apprehensions  took  possessicm  of 
his  mind,  and  all  the  phantasmagoria  shapes 
of  imagination  passed  before  his  eyes.  Now 
he  thought  that  his  confederate  had  forgotten 
him — now,  that  some  obstacle  had  occurred, 
and  that  the  attempt  must  bo  postponed — now, 
that  the  whole  had  been  discovered,  and  the 
plan  frustrated — now  that  his  mother  and  him- 
self had  been  deceived,  the  money  taken,  and 
the  act  unperformed  !  Thus,  till  half-past  two, 
he  lay  and  tormented  himself,  glancing  with  a 
sinking  heart  towards  the  future,  but  seeing 
nothing  before  him  but  the  just  and  terrible 
retribution  of  his  crimes.  At  length  there  was 
a  step,  slow  and  deliberate,  along  the  passage ; 
he  heard  two  other  doors  tried,  and  then  the 
footfall  came  nearer.  A  key  was  placed  in  the 
lock  with  as  little  noise  as  possible,  it  was  turn- 
ed, the  bolts  withdrawn,  and  the  step  moved  on 
again,  the  sound  being  soon  lost  as  it  retreated. 
For  nearly  five  minutes  he  lay  and  listened,  then 
rose,  and,  approaching  the  door,  put  his  ear  to 
the  key-hole.  All  was  silent,  and,  opening  the 
door  quietly,  he  looked  out.  There  was  a  lan- 
tern, as  usual,  hung  against  the  wall,  half-way 
down  the  passage,  but  no  other  object  met  his 
eye,  and  after  returning  for  a  moment  to  uke 
his  hat,  he  stole  silently  out,  proceeded  to  the 
door  at  the  end  of  the  corridor,  which  was  un- 
locked, and  then  down  six  steps  to  another 
door,  which  led  into  the  yard  ;  it  also  was  un- 
locked, but  as  he  drew  it  back  it  creaked  sharply 
upon  the  hinges,  and  Alfred  Latimer  panted 
for  a  moment  or  two,  dreading  that  the  sound 
might  have  called  attention.  As  all  remained 
silent,  however,  he  ventured  to  go  out,  and 
walked  on  tiptoes  across  the  yard.  The  night 
was  very  dark,  the  moon  shone  not,  and  no 
stars  were  to  be  seen,  but  he  knew  the  way 
well,  and  hurrying  on  through  the  doorwayy 
into  the  outer  yard,  advanced  towatd^l^^Va^* 
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The  door  was  ^ar,  and  a  light  was  burning 
within,  and,  mounting  the  steps,  the  prisoner 
peeped  in,  gaining  a  clear  view  of  the  interior 
by  the  light  of  a  long-unsnufled  candle,  which 
stood  upon  the  table.  No  person  was  to  be 
seen,  and,  opening  the  door  farther,  he  advanced 
somewhat  hurriedly,  fancying  he  heard  a  step 
behind  him.  The  wicket  was  Open,  but  the 
outer  door  was  closed,  and  locked ;  the  key, 
however,  was  in  the  inside,  and,  with  a  shaking 
band,  the  young  malefactor  turned  it,  and  was 
about  to  open  the  door.  A  bolt,  below,  which 
he  had  not  observed,  had  to  be  drawn  first,  and 
he  was  stooping  down  to  pull  it  back  When  he 
heard  a  clank  and  a  step,  and  a  strong  hand 
grasped  him  by  the  neck. 

Starting  up,  and  shaking  himself  free,  he 
turned  round,  and  beheld  bis  companion  in 
crime,  Williams,  with  a  look  of  dark  and  bitter 
determination  upon  his  face. 

"  You  villain  and  you  blackguard !"  cried 
the  man,  again  seizing  him  by  the  throat. 
'*  So  you  thought  to  sneak  off  in  this  way,  did 
youV 

"  Hush,  hush  !"  cried  Alfred  Latimer ;  **  if 
yon  would  save  your  own  life  and  mine,  be 
silent,  and  come  with  me." 

"What,  with  these  on!"  cried  Williams, 
aloud,  glancing  at  his  irons.  "  No  V*  and  he 
added  a  blasphemous  oath — "and  if  I  don*t 
serve  you,  as  you  served  Edmonds,"  and  he 
made  a  great  effort  to  dash  him  against  the 
wall.  Alfred  Latimer,  however,  was  strongly 
made,  and  Williams  was  encumbered  by  his 
fetters  ;  but  the  struggle  was  now  evidently  to 
be  for  life  or  death,  and  grappling  with  him, 
and  putting  forth  all  his  vigor  and  activity,  the 
young  culprit  endeavored  to  thrust  him  beyond 
the  wicket,  and  close  it  against  him,  while  he 
made  his  escape  by  the  door.  With  a  grasp  of 
iron, , however,  Williams  clung  to  him,  now 
dragging  him  forward,  now  thrusting  him  back ; 
and  thus  in  terrible  but  silent  strife  they  reeled 
about  upon  the  floor,  sometimes  hurling  each 
otlier  against  the  wall,  sometimes  against  the 
porter's  bed,  till  at  length,  as  they  dashed 
against  the  table  in  the  midst  of  the  room,  it 
was  overthrown.  The  light  fell  with  it,  and 
for  a  single  instant  after  the  struggle  continued. 
Then  tK)th  came  down  with  a  heavy  fall  to- 
gether, but  Alfred  Latimer  was  undermost; 
the  back  of  his  head  struck  with  a  violent  blow 
against  the  edge  of  the  bed,  and  a  long  death- 
like groan  followed.  The  next  instant  the 
light  began  to  spread  through  the  room,  and  a 
quick  flame  ran  up  the  bed  curtain,  against 
which  the  candle  had  fallen. 


CHAPTER  XCV. 

The  hour  appointed  for  Louisa  Charlton's 
marriage  was  the  earliest  allowed  by  the  canon. 
The  licence  had  been  obtained,  the  settlement 
signed,  and  all  the  arrangements  made  as  quiet- 
ly as  possible.  Dr.  Western  was  to  perform  the 
ceremony,  and  Louisa's  other  guardian  had  come 
from  town  in  order  to  give  her  aw^iy.  Mrs. 
Charlton's  written  consent  to  the  marriage  had 
been  obtained ;  and  though  she  declined  tu  be 
present  at  the  ceremony,  alleging  her  anviety 
for  her  son  as  her  excuse,  she  wrote  a  neat 


flowery  note  to  the  Earl  of  Mallington,  expi«»> 
ing  her  sense,  as  she  termed  it,  of  the  libenli^ 
and  consideration  for  her  interests  which  1m 
had  shown  in  the  matter  of  the  settlements. 

All  was  arranged  and  finally  prepared  before 
Morton  left  the  rectory,  at  eleven  on  the  dij 
preceding  ;  and  the  whole  party  were  about  to 
retire  to  rest  when  one  of  the  ganiekeepen 
from  Mallington  Park  came  over  to  tell  the  wo^ 
thy  clergyman  that  poor  Lucy,  who  had  beeo 
very  ill  for  the  last  three  days,  was  not  expect- 
ed to  get  through  the  night,  and  asked  eagerly 
to  see  him. 

Dr.  Western  required  no  pressing,  but  set  oat 
on  foot  with  the  man,  and  was  soun  by  Lucy's 
bedside.  Fever  was  strong  upon  her,  hercbeek 
flushed,  her  eye  bright  and  glistening,  and  ber 
strength  ail  gone,  but  she  was  perfectly  sensi- 
ble, and  looked  up  with  a  faint  smile  when  the 
good  clergyman  entered.  He  very  soon  fonnd 
that  the  disease  of  the  body  still  owed  itscaose 
to  the  mind,  for  it  seemed  that  some  one  had 
foolishly  told  her  of  the  revelations  made  by  the 
Jew  receiver,  Levi,  and  that  from  that  moment 
becoming  convinced  that  all  her  worst  suspi- 
cions had  been  well  founded,  and  that  her  hus- 
band had  been  accessory  to  her  father's  death» 
she  had  given  herself  up  to  despair  and  self-re- 
proach. The  contention  in  her  heart,  between 
her  love  for  her  parent  and  her  duty  to  her  hus- 
band, had  aided  fatigue,  grief,  and  apprehensioe, 
in  overthrowing  what  little  strength  she  had  re- 
gained, and  she  had  sunk  rapidly  from  the  hoar 
the  tidings  reached  her. 

All  the  exertions  of  Mr.  Nethersole  had  proved 
of  no  avail ;  and  although  Dr.  Western  ellte^ 
tained  but  little  hope  of  any  change  for  the  bet- 
ter in  her  corporeal  health,  he  sat  down  beside 
her,  and  tried,  first  by  prayer,  and  then  by  argu- 
ment, to  tranquilize  and  bring  comfort  to  ber 
mind. 

At  first  Lucy  murmured  more  than  oncfl^ 
*'  Oh  !  if  my  father's  eye  could  have  seen  ms 
aiding  his  murderer,  and  helping  him  to  escape, 
what  would  he  have  thought  of  his  poor  child!** 

"  You  are  tormenting  yourself,  Lucy,"  replied 
Dr.  Western,  *•  with  vain  imaginations.    Tbe 
only  eye  that  could  and  did  see  the  whole  wsi 
the  eye  of  a  holier  and  higher  being ;  and  be 
saw  the  motives,  as  well  as  the  actions,  and  tbe 
heart  likewise.    You  tcil  me,  Lucy,  that  Ibis 
young  man  assured  you  that  he  is  innoceot; 
God  grant  that  it  may  still  prove  so.    Do  not 
let  us  judge  him  before  even  human  law  bs> 
pronounced  upon  his  case ;  and  until  such  istbe 
result,  you  are  perfectly  justified  in  forgeitinf 
all,  except  that  he  is  your  husband.     But  fifst* 
my  dear  child,  let  us  pray  to  him  who  sees  all 
hearts,  to  strengthen  and  support  you  under 
every  affliction,  (or  your  mind  is  weakened,  and 
your  faith  diminished,  or  you  would  not  suffei 
such  terrors  to  prey  upon  your  health,  and  even 
affect  your  life."    And,  kneeling  down,  the  wor- 
thy clergyman  did  pray,  with  earnestness  and 
devotion. 

For  three  hours  he  remained  with  the  sick 
girl,  Iraving  no  means  untried  to  soothe  her, 
and  his  efforts  were  not  without  success.  She 
became  more  cairn ;  she  listened,  and  seemed 
convinced  rty  his  reasoning ;  she  joined  fechlj 
in  the  prayers,  and  acknowledged  that  she  felt 
hanoier  and  b^rr ^r.  An  inclination  to  sleep  thea 
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I  on ;  and  aboal  tbree  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing Dr.  Western  left  her,  and  commenced  bis 
solitary  walk  home. 

Though  a  man  of  an  equable  mind,  and  so 
much  accustomed  to  contemplate  the  course  of 
boman  life,  with  all  the  joys  and  sorrows  which 
he  was  daUy  called  upon  to  witness,  under  one 
point  of  view,  namely,  in  reference  to  a  future 
Btateryet  his  heart  was  naturally  too  kind  not 
to  feel  saddened  by  the  sight  of  suffering  and 
sorrow,  and  be  walked  on — melancholy,  though 
not  gluomy — along  the  little  path  which  he  could 
scarcely  descry  through  the  thick  darkness  of 
the  night.  As  be  approached  the  gates,  bow- 
ever,  the  air  seemed  to  grow  lighter,  and  ha 
could  see  his  way  more  distinctly.  He  did  not 
look  up  till  he  reached  the  middle  of  the  bridge, 
and  then  a  red  gleam,  which  shone  reflected 
from  the  water  through  the  balustrades  of  the 
bridge,  caused  him  to  raise  his  eyes  first  to  the 
sky,  where  the  heavy  clouds  were  glowing  as 
if  with  the  approach  of  dawn,  and  then  along 
the  valley  through  which  the  river  flowed, 
where  the  cause  of  the  glare  soon  became  ap- 
parent. Up  from  i^i^ond  the  gentle  slopes  of 
the  bills,  and  the  belts  of  wood  which  crossed 
the  country  to  the  west,  rose  large  volumes  of 
smoke,  glowing  with  the  bright  blaze  of  a  fierce 
fire  below,  and  every  now  and  then  dotted  with 
mpBikM  of  more  intense  light,  as  fragments  of 
paper  and  linen,  caught  by  the  fire,  were  hurried 
up*  by  the  current  into  the  air ;  and  twice  he 
tboufht  he  saw  a  column  of  flame  rush  up  for  a 
iBoment  into  the  sky,  as  if  some  roof  had  fallen 
in,  and  given  free  vent  to  the  blaze.  He  paused 
for  several  minutes  to  watch  the  conflagration, 
bot,  as  far  as  he  could  calculate,  the  fire  was  at 
the  distance  of  some  seven  or  eight  miles,  and 
it  was  hopeless  to  think,  of  rendering  any  as- 
sistance. Even  as  he  filed,  indeed,  the  light 
became  less  vivid,  and,  judging  that  the  flames 
bad  nearly  exhausted  themselves,  the  good 
rector  turned  bis  steps  homeward,  and  retired 
to  rest. 

Though  kept  up  so  late,  he  rose  at  his  usual 
boor  on  the  following  morning,  and  shortly 
after  joined  the  party  in  the  drawing-room  to 
read  prayers.  Louisa,  though  evidently  anxious 
and  agitated,  and  dressed  as  plainly  as  usual, 
looked  well  and  beautiful,  as  brides,  indeed,  in 
general  do;  but  scarcely  were  th^  morning 
prayers  over,  and  the  whole  party  about  to  set 
oot  for  the  churclj,  when  Dr.  Western  was 
called  out  of  the  room,  and  then  in  turn  sum- 
moned Mrs.  Evelyn  to  council.  His  face  was 
so  onnsually  grave  that  Louisa  marked  it  with 
some  alarm;  but  whatever  it  was  he  commu- 
nicated it  to  bis  sister.  She  replied  aloud, 
**  Ob.  no  f  on  no  account.  There  is  no  need  for 
it,  indeed,  and  I  never  like  delays  in  such 
cases." 

They  then  both  returned  to  the  drawing- 
room  without  mentioning  at  all  the  subject  of 
their  conference.  But  I^uisa,  who  had  formed 
her  own  judgment  of  what  it  was  about,  in- 
quired somewhat  anxiouslyi  **  Have  you  heard 
of  poor  Lucy  this  morning,  my  dear  sirT* 

"  Yes,"  replied  i>r.  Western  ;  **  she  is  some- 
what better,  they  8«>v.  I  shall  see  her  again 
by-aod-by." 

**Tben,  pray  aay  ai  ihat  is  kind  from  me,*' 
Rjoined  Loaisa.    ^I  bave  left  a  little  preaent 


for  her  in  my  room.  Tell  her  I  think  aha  will 
value  it,  because  I  have  always  worn  it.*' 

'*  Now,  Miss  Charlton  * — now,  Miss  Charl- 
ton," said  her  fatber'a  old  partner,  pointing  to 
the  clock  on  the  mantel-piece,  **I  know  the 
earl  is  waiting,  for  I  saw  him  paaa  with  Mr. 
Quatterly  ten  minutes  ago.** 

The  hint  was  sufficient ;  and  passing  by  the 
garden,  through  the  churchyard,  on  foot,  they 
entered  the  church.  Only  once  Louisa  Charl- 
ton k>oked  to  the  right  or  to  the  left,  and  that 
was  as  she  passed  by  her  father's  tomb.  Mra. 
Evelyn  saw  that  her  lips  moved,  and  a  drop 
gathered  in  her  eye,  and,  touching  her  arm 
gently,  she  said,  in  a  low  tone,  "You've  chosen*, 
my  dear,  as  he  would  have  chosen  for  you." 

**I  trust,  I  am  sure  it  is  so,"  answered 
Louisa ;  and  in  a  few  minutes  more  she  stood 
before  the  altar  with  him  she  loved. 

She  was  a  good  deal  agitated,  but  yet  her 
heart  beat  joyfdiy  as  words  were  spoken  which 
realised  the  dream  of  young  aflfection,  swept 
far  away  all  the  doubts  and  apprehensions 
which  bad  chmg  about  the  last  few  months, 
and  made  her  the  wife  of  one  to  whom  all  the 
tender  feelings  of  her  heart  had  long  been  given. 
Once  during  the  ceremony  she  raised  her  look 
to  his  face,  and  their  eyes  met,  but  the  expres- 
sion of  Morton's  countenance  waa  still  that 
which  she  could  have  wished,  and  that  which, 
perhaps,  she  expected.  There  waa  nothing  of 
light  and  exuberant  joy — nothing  of  careless 
merriment;  it  was  deep,  tender,  happy,  as  if  he 
felt  the  great  import  of  every  word  he  spoke, 
and  promised  to  love,  cherish,  and  protect,  from 
the  depth  of  the  heart. 

When  the  ceremony  waa  over,  the  register 
signed,  and  everything  complete,  Louisa  turned 
and  bid  adieu  to  Dr.  Western  and  hia  sister, 
giving  a  tear  that  she  could  not  repress,  to  the 
parting  with  those  from  whom  she  had  known 
parental  tenderness  and  aflfeotioa;  and  then 
entering  the  plain  chariot  which  stood  at  the 
church  door,  was  soon  rolling  away  from  Mal- 
lington  with  her  husband.  >  She  owned  to  her- 
self—she did  not  conceal  from  him,  that  she 
was  happy ;  and  the  clouds  that  bad  preceded, 
and  the  storm  that  had  fallen  so  heavily  at  last,, 
only  made  the  sunshine  that  followed,  all  seem 
more  bright  and  sparkling. 

More  than  a  fortnight  elapsed  before  the  Earl 
and  Countess  of  Mall  ington— then  stopping  for 
a  day  or  two  beside  the  Lake  of  Geneva— heard 
of  the  events  which  had  taken  place  at  Sturton. 
Even  then  there  was  little  in  the  tidings  they 
received  to  cast  any  deep  shade  upon  their 
young  happiness.  The  county  jail,  they  were 
informed,  in  a  letter  from  Dr.  Western,  had 
been  burned  nearly  to  the  ground,  on  the  night 
preceding  the  wedding-day.  What  had  become 
of  Mr.  Latimer  no  one  knew,  the  worthy  doctor 
said.  Many  of  the  prisoners  had  made  their 
escape — some  had  i^Brished  in  the  flames,  as 
well  as  one  of  the  turnkeys,  who  was  supposed 
to  have  been  drunk  at  the  time.  It  was  gene- 
rally imagined,  however — the  letter  went  on  to 
say — that  Mr.  Latimer  had  contrived  to  fly,  for 
the  wing  of  the  building  in  which  he  had  been 
confined  was  the  only  part  led  standing ;  and 
the  room  which  he  inhabited  had  been  found 
tenantless,  and  with  the  door  opep,  though  no 
one  could  tell  whether  it  had  been  unlocked  by 
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one  of  the  jailers  or  not.  The  man  Williams 
had  also  escaped,  it  appeared;  but  that,  Dr. 
Western  said,  was  easily  accounted  for,  as  the 
wall  of  his  cell,  when  examined,  proved  to  be 
pierced  completely  through,  leaving  an  aper- 
ture communicating  wiih  the  yard. 

There  were  one  or  two  circumstances  con- 
nected with  the  burning  of  the  jail  which  Dr. 
Western  did  not  think  fit  to  detail,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  all  positive  certainty,  with  regard  tu 
several  points  of  importance.  In  the  lodge  of 
the  jail,  where  the  fire  was  supposed  to  have 
originated,  a  body  was  found,  so  disfigured  with 
the  flames  that  it  was  impossible  to  identify  it. 
The  back  part  of  the  skull,  however,  was  found 
to  have  been  fractured ;  and  a  celebrated  sur- 
geon of  the  place,  upon  examination,  pronounced 
that  the  injury  must  have  been  received  before 
death.  The  worthy  rector  of  Mallington  him- 
self visited  the  spot,  and  viewed  the  body ;  and, 
though  he  would  not  venture  to  apeak  positive- 
ly, yet,  from  the  appearance  of  one  hand,  which 
the  fire  had  not  touched,  he  entertained  little 
doubt  that  Alfred  Latimer  had  there  ended  his 
career  of  folly  and  crime. 

The  man  Brown  was  brought  to  trial  some 
ten  days  after  the  destruction  of  the  jail,  con- 
victed of  robbery  and  murder,  and  executed,  as 
he  well  deserved ;  but  before  death,  as  was 
then  more  common  with  criminals  than  now, 
be  made  a  full  confession  of  his  crime,  telling 
all  that  had  occurred  when  he  and  his  com- 
panions made  their  way  into  Mallington  Hall. 
He  protested  to  the  last  that  neither  he  nor 
Williams  had  any  share  in  the  murder^f  Ed- 
monds, the  park-keeper,  but  laid  the  guilt  of  that 
terrible  act  justly  upon  him  who  had  really  com- 

•  fnitted  it. 

Dr.  Western  did  all  that  was  possible  to  pre- 
vent these  statements  from  reaching  the  ears  of 
poor  Lucy,  but  his  precaution  prov^  vain  ;  and 
though  she  rallied  a  little,  and  even  sat  up  for 
several  days,  yet  six  weeks  had  not  passed  ere 
the  poor  girl  lay  by  the  side  of  her  father  in  the 
churchyard  at  Mallington. 

What  became  of  Alfred  Latimer*s  companion, 
Williams,  was  never  correctly  ascertained  ;  and 

i-the  people  of  the  place  believe  he  is  still  living, 
and  fancy  that  he  appears  in  the  neighborhood 
from  time  to  time,  seeking  an  opportunity  of 
committing  fresh  depredations.  However  that 
may  be,  certain  it  is,  that  about  a  year  after,  in 

.dragging  for  the  body  of  a  lad  who  had  been 
drowned,  the  people  of  Sturtoo  ^pulled  up  from 


the  bottom  of  the  stream,  just  below  the  brid{fe^ 
the  corpse  of  a  man  in  a  state  of  ooraplote  de- 
composition. The  height  was  exactly  that  df 
the  notorious  Jack  Williams ;  the  depth  of  cbeit 
and  breadth  of  shoulders  so  remarkable  in  tfctt 
malefactor  were  the  same ;  and  the  fetters  bf 
which  the  limhs  were  still  encumbered,  showed 
that  at.  all  events  he  was  one  of  the  prisonen 
escaped  from  the  jail.  Every  person  who  took 
advantage  of  the  confusion  occasioned  by  thi 
fire  to  fly  was  recaptured  soon  after,  orconvio- 
ed  subsequently  for  fresh  ofll*nces,  with  tbi 
exception  of  Williams  and  Alfred  Latimer,  m 
that  in  the  end  little,  if  any,  doubt  remaioed 
as  to  the  body  which  had  been  found  in  tbs 
river. 

The  rest  of  the  personages  mentioned  in  thii 
history  went  on  in  the  course  to  which  their 
several  characters  prompted  them.  The  Missee 
Martin  gossiped  and  slandered  to  the  end  ,*  Mal- 
lington remained  nearly  the  same  asevei;  tiOi 
few  years  ago,  when  a  railroad  was  earned  past 
it,  and  all  was  changed.  Mrs.  Windsor  fondlj 
flattered  herself  that  she  should  be  the  boae* 
keeper  at  Mallington  Hall  on  the  return  of  the 
earl  and  countess  from  the  continent ;  bat  ete 
was  disappointed  in  this  expectation,  receivioi; 
however,  as  a  consolation,  a  very  eomfortaiw 
annuity  for  her  services  to  Miss  Charlton. 

The  only  person  who  remains  to  be  mentioned 
is  the  mother  of  Alfred  Latimer,  and  her  fate  ii 
soon  told ;  she  sat  down  with  great  resigoaba 
under  her  misfortunes,  reposing  upon  her  sdP 
ishness,  which  is  a  very  comfortable  pillow  fif 
those  who  have  nothing  else  to  rest  upon.  With 
an  income  of  two  thousand  a  year,  however, 
her  selfishness  was  very  well  provided  for,  wd 
it  was  said  she  took  other  means  of  consoliflg 
herself  also — the  consumption  of  wine  in  kff 
household  being  considerable.  At  all  efc^ 
her  sorrow  was  of  the  kind  that  grows  fat,  id 
before  her  death  she  had  extended  to  ao  ttfit' 
mous  size,  and  had  also  become  a  little  ooana 
in  skin  and  complection.  Dr.  Western  a» 
Mrs.  Evelyn  sleep  in  Mallington  Chorcbyaii 
And  of  the  earl  and  countess,  what  shall  laaf^ 
I  saw  them  lately,  dear  reader,  and  they  seemei 
as  far  as  mortal  eye  could  see,  to  be  very  li>Pl7 
—happy  in  the  means,  the  opportunity,  and  thj 
love  of  beneficence — happy  in  the  respect  « 
those  whose  respect  they  value — happy  io  ha«* 
and  in  virtue,  and  in  cahn  and  placid  te0p«*^ 
happy  in  themselves,  in  their  offiipring,  tod ''' 
changing  aflfection. 
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Ms88R8.  Harfib  Sb  Bbotbxbs  haye  the  pleasure  of  annmincmg  that  thej  have  just  iMoed  • 
compete  Claanfied  and  Descriptive  Catalogoe  of  their  Pnblicatioiis,  oomprinng  a  Teiy  extsnsfe 
range  of  literatare,  in  itt  leTeral  departments  of  History,  Biography,  Philosophy,  Travel,  fidsiios 
and  Art,  the  Classics,  and  Fiction ;  also,  many  splendidly  Embellished  Prodoctions.  A  rigid  critical 
taste  has  governed  the  selection  of  these  works,  so  as  to  indnde  not  only  a  large  proportioa 
of  the  most  esteemed  Literary  Productions  of  oar  times,  bat  supplying  also,  in  &e  nob^oritj  of 
instances,  Hie  best  existing  anthorities  on  given  sabjects.  This  new  Catalogae,  having  been  con- 
■trocted  with  a  view  to  the  especial  use  of  persons  desirous  of  forming  or  enriching  their  lAteanj 
Ck^llectiens,  as  well  as  principals  of  District  Schools  and  Seminaries  of  Learning,  who  may  not  po*t 
aesB  any  reliable  means  of  forming  a  true  estimate  of  any  production,  commends  itself  to  all  mh 
by  its  novel  feature  of  including  bibliographical,  explanatory,  and  critical  notices.  For  want  of 
such  aid,  a  large  portion  of  the  reading  community  remain  ignorant  of  the  vast  wealdt  of  oor 
accumulated  literary  stores,  an  acquaintance  with  which  must  ever  be  regarded  as  an  etfeatial 
element,  both  in  the  progress  of  social  advancement  and  in  individual  refinement  and  happiatfi* 
It  may  be  as  well  to  add,  that  the  valuable  collection  described  in  this  Catalogue,  consisting  of 
about  eighteen  hundred  voUimet,  combines  the  two-fold  advantages  of  great  economy  in  pdoo 
with  neatness— often  great  elegance  of  typographical  execution,  in  many  instances  the  r^las  of 
publication  being  scarcely  one-fifth  of  &ose  of  similar  issues  in  Ehurope. 

*«*  Copies  of  this  Catalogue  may  be  obtained,  fi:ee  of  expense,  by  application  to  the  Pabhaben 
personally,  or  by  letter,  post-paid. 

All  orders  accompanied  with  a  remittance  promptly  executed.. 

83  CUi'ttn^  Sept^  1840. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

THE  ATTACK  AND  THl  IB8CQB. 

It  was  in  the  reign  of  one  of  the  Georges- 
it  does  not  matter  which,  though  perhaps  the 
reader  may  discoFer  in  the  course  of  this  his- 
tory. After  all,  what  does  it  signify  in  what 
king's  reign  an  efent  happened,  for  although 
there  may  he  something  in  giving  to  any  par- 
ticnlar  story  **  a  local  habitation  and  a  name,*' 
yet  there  is  nothing,  strange  to  say,  which  gives 
one  —  I  speak  from  my  own  experience  —  a 
greater  perception  of  the  delusiveness  of  every- 
thing on  earth,  than  the  study  of,  and  deep  ac- 
quainUnce  with  the  annals  of  a  many-lined 
monarchy.  To  see  how  these  spoilt  children  of 
fortune  have  fought  and  struggled,  coveted  and 
endeavored,  obtained  or  have  been  disappoint- 
ed, hoped,  feared,  joyed,  and  passed  away — ay, 
passed,  so  that  the  monumental  stone  and  a 
few  historic  lines  from  friend  and  foe,  as  dry  as 
doabtful,  are  all  that  remain  of  them— it  gives 
S8  a  sensation  that  all  on  earth  is  a  delusion, 
that  history  is  but  the  pages  of  a  dream-book, 
the  truest  chronicle  but  a  record  of  the  unreal 
paceants  that  are  gone. 

However  that  may  be,  it  was  in  the  reign  of 
one  of  the  Georges — I  won't  be  particular  as  to 
the  date,  for  heaven  knows  I  am  likely  to  be 
mistaken  in  the  curl  of  a  wig,  or  the  fashion  of 
a  sleeve-button,  and  then  what  would  the  anti- 
quaries say  1 

It  was  in  the  reign  of  one  of  the  Georges— 
thank  heaven,  there  were  four  of  them,  in  long 
and  even  succession,  so  that  I  may  do  anything 
I  fike  with  the  coats,  waistcoats,  and  breeches, 
and  have  a  vast  range  through  a  wilderness  of 
pettkx>ats  (hooped  and  nnhooped,  tight,  loose, 
long,  short,  flowing,  tucked  up),  to  say  nothing 
of  flounces  and  furbelows,  beside  head-dresses, 
in  endless  variety^  patches,  powder,  and  poma- 
tum, fans,  gloves,  and  high-heeled  shoes.  Heav- 
en and  earth,  what  a  scope ! — but  I  am  deter- 
mined to  write  this  work  just  as  it  suits  me.  I 
have  written  enough  as  it  suits  the  public,  and 
I  am  very  happy  to  And  that  I  have  suited  them, 
but  in  this,  I  hope  and  trust  both  to  please  my 
pabMc  and  myself  too.  Thus  I  wish  to  secure 
myself  a  clear  field,  and  therefore  to  declare,  in 
the  first  instance,  that  I  will  stand  upon  no  uni- 
ties of  time  or  place,  but  will  indulge  in  all  the 
vagaries  that  I  please,  will  wander  hither  and 
thither  at  my  own  discretion,  will  dwell  upon 
those  pointer  that  please  myself  as  long  as  I  can 
find  pleasure  therein,  and  wifl  leap  over  every 
imsafe  or  disagreeable  place  with  the  bound  of 
a  kangaroo.    That  being  settled,  and  perfectly 


agreed  upon  between  the  reader  and  myseU;  we 
will  go  on  if  you  please. 

It  was  in  the  reign  of  one  of  the  Georges — 
I  have  a  great  mind  to  dart  away  again,  but  I 
won't,  for  it  is  well  to  be  compassionate— when 
a  gentleman  of  six  or  seven-and-twenty  years 
of  age,  rode  along  a  pleasant  country  road, 
somewhere  in  the  west  of  Enghind.  It  was 
eventide,  when  the  son,  tired  with  his  long 
race,  slowly  wends  downward  to  the  place  of 
his  repose,  looking  back  with  a  beaming  ghince 
of  satisfaction  on  the  bright  things  he  has  seen, 
and  like  a  benevolent  heart,  smiling  at  the  bless- 
ings and  the  benefits  be  has  lefl  behind  him. 

The  season  of  the  year  was  one  that  has 
served  poets  and  romance-writers  a  great  deal, 
and  which  with  very  beoooing,  but  somewhat 
dishonest  gratitude,  they  have  praised  ten  times 
more  than  it  deserves.  It  was,  in  short,  spring 
— ^that  season  when  we  are  often  enticed  to 
wander  forth  by  a  bright  sky,  as  if  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  being  wet  to  the  skin  by  a 
drenching  shower,  or  cut  to  the  heart  by  the 
piercing  east  wind — that  coquetish  season  that 
is  never  for  ten  minutes  in  the  same  mind, 
which  delights  in  disappointing  expectations, 
and  in  frowning  as  soon  as  she  has  smiled.  Let 
those  who  love  coquets  sing  of  spring,  for  my 
part  I  abhor  the  whole  race  of  them.  Never- 
theless, there  is  something  very  engaging  in 
that  first  youth  of  the  year.  We  may  be  cross 
with  its  wild  tricks  and  sportive  mischief,  we 
may  be  vexed  at  its  whims  and  caprices  as 
with  those  of  an  untamed  boy  or  girl,  but  yet 
there  is  a  grace  in  its  waywardness,  a  softness 
in  its  blue  violet  eyes,  a  brightness  in  its  un- 
contaminated  smile,  a  luster  even  in  the  peni- 
tential tears,  dried  up  as  soon  as  shed,  that  has 
a  charm  we  cannot,  if  we  would,  shake  off. 
Oh  yes,  youth  and  spring  speak  to  every  heart 
of  hope,  and  hope  is  the  ouBgic  of  life !  Do  yua 
not  see  the  glorious  promise  of  great  things  to 
be  done  in  that  wiM  and  wayward  boyi  Do 
yon  not  see  the  bright  assurance  of  warmer  and 
mellower  days  to  come  in  that  checkered  April 
sky  t  Toutb,  and  spring,  and  hope,  they  are  a 
glad  triad,  inseparable  in  essence,  and  all  aspi- 
ring toward  the  everlasting  goal  of  thought— 
the  Future. 

It  was  the  month  of  May— now  if  poets  and 
romance-writers,  as  we  have  before  said,  have 
done  injustice,  or  more  than  justice  to  spring, 
as  a  whole,  never  were  two  poor  months  so 
scandalously  over-praised  as  April  and  May. 
The  good  old  Sootch  poet  declares  that  in  April, 

Piiuumei  iNtint  the  iweec  plain, 

And  ■aminer  ratuininf  nijoleet  the  ewaiii ; 

bat  rwely,  oh,  how  rarely,  do  we  ever  see 
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primroses  busy  at  such  artistical  work ;  and  as 
for  samroer,  if  he  is  returning  at  all,  it  is  like  a 
boy  going  back  to  school,  and  lingering  sadly  by 
the  waY.  Sach,  at  least,  is  the  case  now-a- 
days,  aw  if  the  advice  of  another  old  poet,  who 
tells  OS, 

Stir  not  a  clout, 

TUI  Hay  be  out, 

would  seem  to  prove  that  in  ancient  times,  as 
well  as  at  present.  May  was  by  no  means  so 
genial  a  month,  as  it  has  pleased  certain  per- 
sonages to  represent  it.  Nevertheless,  we 
know  that  every  now  and  then  in  May,  comes 
in  a  warm  and  summer-like  day,  bright,  and 
soft,  and  beautiful,  full  of  a  tempered  sunshine, 
appearing  after  the  cold  days  of  winter,  like  joy 
suoeeeding  sorrow,  and  entendered  by  the  mem- 
ories of  the  past ;  such  was  the  sort  of  day  upon 
which  the  traveler  we  have  spoken  of  rode  on 
upon  bis  way  through  a  very  fair  and  smiling 
country.  The  season  had  been  somewhat  early 
in  its  expansion ;  the  weather  had  been  unusu- 
ally mild  in  March ;  frequent  and  heavy  show- 
ers had  succeeded  in  April,  and.  pouring  through 
the  veins  of  the  earth  the  bountiful  libation  of 
the  sky,  had  warmed  the  bosom  of  our  common 
mother  to  a  rich  and  lovely  glow.  The  trees 
were  all  out  in  leaf,  but  yet  not  sufficiently  un- 
closed to  have  lost  the  rich  variety  of  hues,  dis- 
Slayed  by  the  early  buds.  The  coloring  would 
ave  been  almbs^that  of  autumn,  so  bright  and 
manifold  were  the  tints  upon  the  wood,  had  it 
oot  been  for  a  certain  tenderness  of  aspect 
which  spoke  of  youth  and  not  decay.  There 
was  the  oak  in  its  red  and  brown,  here  and 
there  mingled  with  the  verdant  hue  of  summer, 
but  beside  it  waved  the  beech,  with  its  long 
arms  robed  in  the  gentlest  and  the  softest  green, 
the  ash  pointed  its  taper  fingers  in  the  direction 
where  the  wind  Vas  going,  and  the  larch  lifted 
up  its  graceful  spire,  fringed  with  its  grass-like 
filaments,  while  its  beautiful  cones,  full  of  their 
coral  studs,  afforded  ornaments  that  queens 
might  be  proud  to  wear.  The  fields  were  span- 
gled with  a  thousand  flowers,  and  every  bank 
and  hedge  was  jeweled  with  vegetable  stars ; 
not  only  the  pale  violet,  and  the  yellow  prim- 
rose, but  the  purple  columbine  and  the  white 
hawthorn,  even  the  odorous-breathed  cowslip, 
the  wild  geranium,  and  a  long  list  beside,  were 
all  spreading  their  beauty  in  the  evening  air, 
and  glittering  with  the  drops  of  a  shower  not 
long  passed  by.  Overhead,  too,  the  sky  was 
full  of  radiance,  warm,  yet  soft,  deep  in  the 
azure,  yet  tinted  with  the  evening  light,  as  if 
the  sunbeams  were  the  threads  of  a  crimson 
woof  woven  in  with  the  blue  warp  of  the  sky. 

But  enough  of  this,  it  was  a  very  fine  even- 
ing, of  a  very  fine  day,  of  a  very  fine  season, 
and  that  surely  was  enough  to  make  any  man 
happy  who  had  good  health,  a  guinea  in  his 
purse,  and  had  not  committed  either  murder  or 
bigamy.  The  horseman  seemed  to  feel  the  in- 
fluence of  the  scene  as  much  as  could  be  ex- 
pected of  any  man.  When  he  was  in  a  green 
bowery  lane,  with  the  wild  plants  trailing  up 
and  down  the  red  banks,  and  he  could  neither 
look  to  the  right  nor  to  the  left,  he  whistled 
aoatches  of  a  popular  song ;  when  he  rose  the 
Bide  of  the  hill,  and  could  gaze  over  the  work) 
around,  he  looked  at  the  green  fields,  or  the 
clear  stream,  or  the  woody  coverto  with  seareh- 


ing  and  yet  well-satisfied  eyes,  and  murmnred 
to  himself,  **  Capital  sport  here,  I  dare  say." 

He  seemed  to  be  fond  of  variety,  for  aoiit- 
times  he  trotted  his  horse,  sometimes  abie 
him  canter,  sometimes  brought  him  into  a  walk, 
but  it  would  appear  that  there  was  a  certam 
portion  of  humanity  mingling  with  the  latent 
motives  for  these  proceedings,  inasmuch  as  the 
walk  was  either  up  or  down  a  steep  bill,  the 
canter  over  a  soft  piece  (^  turf  wherever  it  coaU 
be  found,  and  the  trot,  where  the  road  was  tol- 
erably level.  Ever  and  anon,  too,  he  patted  the 
beast's  neck,  and  talked  to  him  quite  friendly, 
and  the  horse  would  have  answered  him  in  the 
same  tone,  beyond  doubt,  if  horses*  throats  and 
tongues  had  been  formed  by  nature  with  the  de- 
sign of  holding  long  conversations.  Sach  not 
being  the  case,  however,  all  the  beast  coukl  do 
to  express  his  satisfaction  at  his  master's  com- 
mendations, was  to  arch  his  neck  and  bend 
down  hia  under  lip  till  it  touched  his  cheat,  aod 
put  his  quivering  ears  backward  and  forward  ia 
a  very  significant  manner.  It  was  a  handsome 
animal,  of  a  bright  bay  color,  about  fifteen  hands 
and  a  half  hiffh,  strongly  built,  yet  showing  a 
good  deal  of  blood,  and  its  coat  was  aa  soft  and 
shining  as  satin.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  red 
dust  about  its  feet  and  legs  however,  whkh 
showed  that  it  had  made  a  somewhat  loag 
journey,  but  yet  it  displayed  no  signs  of  weari- 
ness, its  head  had  no  drowsy  droop,  like  that  of 
a  country  member  on  the  back  benches  at  three 
o*ckx;k  in  the  morning  after  a  long  debate.  Ok 
no,  there  was  muscle  and  courage  fbr  Ibity 
miles  more,  had  it  been  necessary,  and  th<D  noble 
beast  would  have  done  it  right  willingly.  The 
horseman  rode  bim  well — that  is  to  say,  ligh^r, 
and  though  he  was  tall,  muscular,  and  poweiftl 
in  frame,  many  a  man  of  less  weight  vrauld 
have  wearied  his  horse  much  more.  Hia  faaad 
was  light  and  easy,  his  seat  was  light  and  eai^* 
and  his  very  look  was  light  and  easy.  There 
was  no  black  care  sat  behind  that  horseman,  so 
that  the  burden  was  not  burdensome*  and  tte 
pair  went  on  together  with  alacrity  and  good 
fellowship.  The  gentleman's  dress  was  in  vety 
good  taste,  neither  too  smart  nor  too  plain,  wbU 
fitted  for  a  journey,  yet  not  unfitted  for  a  dnw- 
ing-room  in  the  morning.  This  is  enoogh  aiM 
that  subject,  and  I  will  not  say  another  woid 
about  it,  but  as  to  his  face,  I  must  hare  a  word 
or  two  more — it  was  gay  and  good-humored, 
and  though  it  might  be  called  somewhat  thoashft- 
less  in  expression,  yet  somehow — I  know  aei 
very  well  from  what  cause— when  one  ezanfeia- 
ed  it  one  was  convinced  that  the  thongfatlesi 
look  was  more  a  matter  of  habit  than  of  oatore 
He  was  dark  in  complexion,  but  with  a  heaW 
glow  in  his  cheeks,  and  though  certainly  h^ 
face  was  not  as  perfect  as  that  of  the  ApoAoo^ 
Belvidere,  yet  few  would  have  scrupled  to  pm- 
nounce  him  a  good-looking  man.  There  was 
also  an  easy,  almost  careless  swinging,  najA 
air  about  him,  which  generally  engages  kxmf 
feelings,  if  it  cannot  secure  much  respect ;  tad 
one  could  not  watch  him  come  cantering  oter 
the  lea,  with  his  open,  smiling  face,  vritfaom 
judging  he  would  make  an  entertaining,  good- 
humored  companion,  with  whom  any  body  oilgbK 
pass  a  few  hours  very  pleasantly. 

Thus  he  rode  along,  blithe  as  a  lark,  tfll  ^ 
sun  went  down  in  glory,  showing  at  tte  T' 
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of  about  a  coapte  of  miles,  the  spire  of  a  small 
church  in  a  small  town— or  perhaps  I  had  bet- 
ter call  it  a  village,  for  I  am  nut  sure  that  it  had 
grown  up  to  tuwnhood  in  those  days.  j 

The  hint  I  have  given  that  he  could  see  the 
spire  of  the  church  roust  have  shown  the  read- 1 
er,  that  at  the  moment  of  the  sun's  setting  he  \ 
was  on  the  brow  of  a  hill,  for  there  are  no  plains  | 
in  that  part  of  the  country,  and  it  w^as  well  | 
wooded  also.    Down  from  the  spot  at  which  he 
had  then  arrived,  in  a  line  very  nearly  direct 
toward  the  spire,  descended  the  road,  crossing  ! 
first  a  small  patch  of  common,  perhaps  not 
twenty  acres  in  extent,  and  then  entering  be- 
tween deep,  shady  banks,  as  it  went  down  the  | 
hill,  not  only  arched  over  with  shrubs,  but  can- 
opied by  the  branches  of  tall  trees.    There  was 
qoite  sufficient  light  in  the  sky  to  show  him  the 
entrance  of  this  green  avenue,  and  he  said  to 
himself,  as  he  looked  on,  **  What  a  pretty  ap- 
proach to  the  village ;  how  peaceful  and  quiet 
everything  looks." 

He  was  not  aware  that  he  had  work  to  do  in 
that  quiet  road,  nor  that  it  was  to  be  of  any- 
thing but  a  peaceful  character ;  but  so  it  is  with 
us  in  life,  we  never  know  what  is  before  us  at 
the  next  step.  We  may  scheme,  and  we  may 
calculate ;  we  may  devise,  and  we  may  expect, 
bot,  alter  all,  we  are  but  blind  men,  led  we 
know  not  whUher  by  a  dog,  and  the  dog's  name 
it.  Fate. 

When  be  saw  that  be  was  so  near  the  village, 
he  slackened  his  pace,  and  proceeded  at  a  walk, 
wishing,  like  a  wise  and  experienced  eques- 
triaSy  to  bring  his  horse  in  cool.  At  the  first 
trees  of  the  road  a  deeper  shade  came  into  the 
twilight.  About  half  a  mile  further  it  became 
quite  dark  under  the  boughs,  whatever  it  might 
be  in  the  open  fields;  the  darkness  did  not 
make  him  quicken  his  pace,  but  the  minute  after 
be  beard  some  sounds  before  him  which  did. 
ft  is  not  very  easy  to  explain  what  those  sounds 
were,  or  by  what  process  it  was  that,  striking 
upon  the  tympanum  of  his  ear,  the  two  or  three 
air- waves  conveyed  to  his  brain  a  notion  that 
there  were  people  in  danger  or  distress  at  no 
great  distance.  There  was  a  word  spoken  in  a 
sudden  and  imperative  tone,  and  that  was  the 
first  sound  he  heard,  and  then  there  was  a  voice 
of  rerooostrance  and  entreaty,  a  woman's  voice, 
and  then  something  like  a  shriek,  not  loud  and 
prolonged,  bot  uttered,  as  if  the  person  from 
whose  lips  it  came  caught  it  as  it  was  issuing 
forth,  and  strove  to  stifle  it  in  the  birth ;  some 
loud  swearing  and  oaths  were  next  heard,  min- 
gled with  the  noise  of  quick  footfalls,  as  if  some 
one  were  running  fast  toward  the  spot  from  the 
side  of  the  village,  and  the  next  moment  the  i 
horseman  perceived,  at  the  first  indistinctly, 
and  then  clearly,  a'  number  of  objects  on  the  i 
rvad  before  him,  the  largest,  if  not  the  most  im- 1 
portant  of  which  was  a  carriage.  At  the  hea<ti 
of  the  horses  which  had  drawn  it  stood  a  man  | 
with  something  in  his  hand  which  might  be  a 
pistol.  At  the  side  of  the  vehicle  were  two 
more,  with  a  saddled  horse  standing  by,  and 
they  were  apparently  dragging  out  of  the  car- ' 
riage  a  lady  who  seem^  very  unwilling  to 
come  forth,  bot  from  the  other  side  was  hurry- ! 
iog  up,  as  hard  as  be  could  run,  another  per- : 
pooage  of  very  different  appearance  from  the 
three  other  men.    By  this  time  he  was  within  ! 


ten  yards  of  them,  and  our  horseman,  kom  his 
elevation  on  his  beast's  back,  could  see  the 
head  and  shoulders  of  him  who  was  approach- 
ing, and  judged  at  once  that  he  was  a  gentle- 
man. 

I  have  said  that  under  the  trees  it  was  quite 
dark,  and  yet  that  he  could  see  all  this,  hut  nei- 
ther of  these  is  a  mistake,  whatever  the  reader 
may  think,  for  just  at  that  part  of  the  highway 
where  the  carriage  stood,  it  was  crossied  by 
another  road  which  let  in  all  that  remained  of 
the  western  light,  and  there  the  whole  scene 
was  before  his  eyes,  as  a  picture,  even  while 
he  himself  was  in  comparative  darkness.  Im- 
pulse is  an  excellent  thing,  and  a  great  deal 
more  frequently  leads  us  right  than  reason, 
which,  in  cases  of  emergency,  is  a  very  unserv- 
iceable commodity.  It  is  only  necessary  to 
have  a  clever  impulse,  and  things  go  wonder- 
fully well.  The  horseman  stock  his  spurs  into 
his  horse's  sides :  previously  he  had  been  going 
at  a  trot,  since  the  first  sounds  struck  his  ear, 
now  it  became  a  canter,  and  two  or  three  springs 
brought  him  op  to  the  carriage.  He  was  max- 
ing  straight  for  the  side,  but  the  man  who  was 
at  the  horses'  head  seemed  to  regard  his  com- 
ing as  unpleasant,  and  shouting  to  him  in  a  thun- 
dering voice  to  keep  back,  he  presented  a  pistol 
straight  at  him  with  a  sharp,  disagreeable,  click- 
ing sound,  which,  under  various  circumstances, 
is  peculiarly  ungrateful  to  the  human  ear,  espe- 
cially when  the  muzzle  of  the  instrument  is  to- 
ward us,  for  there  is  no  knowing  what  may 
come  out  of  the  mouth  at  the  next  minute.  But 
the  horseman  was  quick,  active,  and  not  accus- 
tomed to  be  daunted  by  a  little  thing  like  a  pis- 
tol, and  therefore,  holding  his  heavy  riding-whip 
by  the  wrong  end,  though  in  this  instance  it 
proved  the  right  one,  he  strnck  the  personage 
opposite  to  him  a  thundering  blow  over  the  arm. 
That  limb  instantly  dropped  powerless  by  his 
side,  and  the  pistol  went  oflT  under  the  horse's 
feet,  causing  the  animal  to  rear  a  little,  but 
hurting  no  one.  In  an  instant  the  horse  was 
turned,  and  among  the  party  by  the  carriage ; 
but  that  party  was  by  this  time  increased  in 
number,  though  not  fortified  by  unanimity,  for 
the  person  who  had  been  seen  running  up,  was 
by  this  time  engaged  in  fierce  struggle  with  one 
of  the  original  possessors  of  the  ground,  while 
the  other  kept  a  tight  grasp  upon  the  lady  who 
had  just  been  dragged  out  of  the  carriage. 
With  the  two  combatants  our  horseman  thought 
it  best  not  to  meddle  in  the  first  instance,  though 
he  saw  that  the  object  of  one  of  them  was  to 
get  a  pistol  at  the  head  of  the  other,  who  seem- 
ed neither  unwilling  nor  unable  to  prevent 
him  from  accomplishing  that  object ;  but  they 
were  grappling  so  closely,  that  it  was  difficult 
to  strike  one  without  hitting  the  other,  espe- 
cially in  the  twilight ;  and  therefore,  before  he 
interfered  in  their  concerns,  he  bestowed  anoth- 
er blow,  with  the  full  sweep  of  his  arm,  upon 
the  head  of  the  man  who  was  holding  the  lady, 
and  who  seemed  to  take  so  deep  an  interest  in 
what  was  going  on  between  the  other  two,  as 
not  to  perceive  that  any  one  was  coming  up  be- 
hind him.  He  instantly  staggered  back,  and 
would  have  fallen,  had  not  the  wheel  of  the 
carriage  stopped  him,  but  then  turnitig  fiercely 
round,  he  stretched  oj^t  his  arm,  and  a  flash  and 
report  followed,  while  a  ball  whistled  past  the 
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horseman's  cheek,  went  through  his  hair,  and 
grazed  his  hat. 

*'  Missed,  on  my  life,'*  cried  the  horseman ; 
"  take  that  for  your  pains,  you  clumsy  hound." 
And  he  again  struck  biro,  though  on  this  occa- 
sion the  per8on*s  head  was  defended  by  bis 
arm. 

'•  H— 1  and  d n,"  cried  the  other,  seizing 

his  horse's  bridle  and  trying  to  force  him  back 
upon  bis  haunches,  but  another  blow,  that  made 
him  stagger  again,  showed  him  that  the  com- 
bat was  not  likely  to  end  in  his  favor,  and  dart- 
ing past,  he  exclaimed,  "Run,  Wolf,  run. 
Harry  is  ofT!''  And  before  our  friend  on  the 
bay  horse  could  strike  another  blow  at  him,  he 
had  sprung  upon  the  back  of  the  beast  that  stood 
near,  and  without  waiting  to  put  his  feet  into 
the  stirrups,  galloped  off  as  hard  as  he  could 
go.  In  regani  to  the  other  two  who  were 
wrestling,  as  we  have  said,  in  deadly  strife,  the 
game  they  were  playing  had  just  reached  a  crit- 
ical point,  for  the  gentleman  who  had  come  up, 
had  contrived  to  get  hold  of  the  barrel  of  the 
pistol,  and  at  the  very  instant  the  other  gallop- 
ed away,  the  respectable  person  he  called  Wolf 
received  a  straightforward  blow  in  the  face, 
which  made  him  stagger  back,  leaving  his 
weapon  in  the  hand  of  bis  opponent.  Finding 
that  bis  only  advantage  was  gone,  he  instantly 
darted  round  the  back  of  the  carriage  to  make 
his  escape  up  the  other  road. 

**  Jump  down  and  stop  him,  postboy,"  cried 
the  horseman,  pursuing  him  at  the  same  time 
without  a  moment's  pause,  but  the  postboy's 
legs,  though  cased  in  leather,  seemed  to  be 
made  of  wood,  if  one  might  judge  by  the  stiff 
slowness  with  which  they  moved,  and  before 
he  had  got  his  feet  to  the  ground,  and  his  whip 
deliberately  laid  over  the  horse's  back,  the  fugi- 
tive, finding  that  the  horseman  had  cut  him  off 
from  the  road,  caught  the  stem  of  a  young  ash, 
swung  himself  up  to  the  top  of  the  bank,  and 
disappeared  among  the  trees. 

'*  Hark,  there  is  a  carriage  coming,"  said  the 
horseman,  addressing  the  stranger,  who  had 
followed  him  as  fast  as  two  legs  could  follow 
four.  They  both  paused  for  an  instant  and  list- 
ened, but  to  their  surprise  the  sound  of  rolling 
wheels,  which  they  both  distinctly  heard,  dimin- 
ished instead  of  increasing,  and  it  became  evi- 
dent that  some  vehicle  was  driving  away  from 
a  spot  at  no  great  distance. 

'*  That's  drull,"  said  the  horseman,  dismount- 
ing ;  "  but  we  had  better  see  aRer  the  ladies, 
for  I  dare  say  they  are  frightened." 

**  No  doubt  they  are,"  replied  the  other,  in  a 
mild  and  musical  voice,  leading  the  way  round 
the  carriage  again.  *'  Do  you  know  who  they 
are!" 

"Not  I,"  answered  the  horseman.  *•  don't 
yout" 

••  No,  I  am  a  stranger  here,"  answered  the 
other,  approaching  the  side  of  the  carriage,  to 
which  the  lady  who  had  been  dragged  out  had 
now  returned. 

She  was  seated  with  her  hands  over  her  eyes, 
as  if  either  crying  with  agitation  or  in  deep 
thought ;  but  the  moment  the  gentleman  who 
had  come  up  on  foot  addressed  her,  expressing  a 
hope  that  she  had  not  been  much  alarmed,  she 
replied,  "  Ob,  yes,  I  could  not  help  it,  but  my 
mother  has  fainted.    We  must  go  back,  I  fear." 


"  It  is  not  far,  I  think,  to  the  village, 
am,"  said  our  friend  the  horseman 
will  easily  bring  ttic  lady  to  herself 
it  is  a  pity  she  fainted,  too.    These 
happen,  and  if  they  have  not  got  your  money 
there  is  no  great  harm  done." 

"  I  am  better,  Mary,"  said  a  voice  from  tin 
other  side  of  the  carriage,  faint  and  low,  jtt 
sweet  and  harmonious.  *•  Are  they  gone— in, 
you  quite  sure  they  are  gone!" 

"  Oh,  dear,  yes,  madam,"  replied  the  hor»j 
man,  while  the  lady  next  him  laid  her  handta  ^ 
derly  upon  her  mother's.  "  One  of  the  wortbitt 
scampered  off  on  horseback  after  he  had  6m. 
at  me,  and  the  other  was  too  quick  for  as  aH 
thanks  to  your  sliff-jointcd  driver.  What  b» 
came  of  the  other  fellow  I  don't  know." 

"  You  are  not  hurt,  sir,  I  hope,"  said  lhl| 
younger  of  the  two  ladies,  gazing  timidly  t, 
him  through  the  half  light. 

"Not  in  the  least."  he  replied.  "TheiM 
missed  me,  though  it  wasn't  a  bad  shot  ate 
all,  for  I  felt  it  go  through  my  hair — but  an  uA 
one  side  or  the  other  makes  a  wonderful  diift^ 
CDce — and  now,  ladies,  what  will  you  doT 

A  murmured  consultation  took  place  betM 
the  two  tenants  of  the  carriage,  while  a  vhiK 
pered  conference  was  held  by  the  gentleiM 
who  came  to  their  assistance.  It  is  wooderM 
bow  often  in  this  world  several  parties  oflk 
good  folks  of  which  it  is  composed,  are  ll 
thinking,  ay,  and  even  talking,  of  the  um 
thing,  without  any  one  group  knowing  whit  At 
other  is  about. 

"  I'm  doubtful  of  that  postboy,"  said  tbe  fit 
tieman  on  foot  to  the  gentleman  who  badboflf 
on  horseback. 

*•  Ay,  and  so  am  I,"  replied  the  other.    •*  Hrft 
in  league  with  them,  depend  upon  it.    All  poU*' 
boys  are  so.    Their  conscience  is  like  the  iA 
leather  breeches,  wide  enough  to  fit  aDytliiP| 
I  wonder  how  far  these  two  ladies  are  goiof  • 

"  I  cannot  tell,"  answered  the  other,  **W* 
will  be  hardly  safe  for  them  to  go  alone." 

"Can  I  speak  to  you,  sir,  for  a  momem" 
said  the  voice  of  the  younger  lady  from  theetf* 
riage,  and  the  horseman  advancing  a  M 
leaned  against  the  doorway,  and  put  his  bdl 
partly  in,  bending  down  bis  ear,  as  if  be  wen 
perfectly  certain  that  he  was  going  to  heir  • 
secret. 

"  My  mother  thinks,  and  so  do  I,"  coDtiiHe> 
the  younger  lady,  "  that  tbe  man  who  drives  V 
must  have  been  bribed  by  those  people  who  il^ 
tacked  us,  for  he  drove  very  slowly  as  sooo  V 
ever  he  came  near  this  spot.  He  stopped,  tt^ 
the  moment  they  called  to  him." 

"Perhaps  not  bribed,  my  dear  madinif*'!^ 
plied  the  gentleman,  "  all  these  postbQjii  * 
they  are  called,  favdr  your  honest  higbwiyBieii 
either  in  hopes  of  a  part  of  the  booty,  or  9^^ 
out  of  fellow-feeling.  They  are  everyone* 
them  amateurs,  and  some  of  them  conooinMV 
of  the  arts  of  the  road.  You  must  haveng 
protection,. that's  certain,  and  I  think  itwiv 
be  better  for  you  to  turn  bock  and  get  tf** 
people  from  the  village  to  accompany  tbe  etf' 
riage." 

"  I'm  afraid  that  can  hardly  be,"  said  'j* 
elder  lady.  "  We  are  already  very  Ute,  •■j 
this  has  delayed  us.  My  brother  may  be  dew 
ere  we  arrive,  for  I'm  going  on  t  sad  entai 
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sir,  he  haying  been  saddenly  seized  ,with  goat 
i  n  the  stomach,  and  sent  to  call  me  to  him  in 
tiis  last  moments ;  however,  it  is  not  very  far, 
and  I  tmst  that  nothing  more  will  happen." 

**  No,  no,  madam,  yon  mast  not  go  without 
protection,"  replied  the  gentleman  in  a  good- 
hamored  tone.  '*  I  will  ride  with  you  and- see 
you  safe — how  far  is  iti" 

**  About  five  miles,  I  am  afraid,"  answered 
the  lady. 

"Oh,  that's  nothing,  that's  nothing,"  cried 
their  companion.  "  It  will  but  make  me  an  hour 
later  at  supper."  And  turning  to  the  other 
gentleman,  he  continued,  *<  I  wish,  sir,  if  you 
pass  the  inn  called  the  White  Hart — " 

**  I  lodge  there  myself,"  returned  the  stran- 
ger. 

'*  Then  pray  tell  the  people  there  to  have  me 
a  chicken  ready  in  an  hour.  It  will  be  roast- 
ing while  I  am  riding,  so  that  will  be  one  way 
of  killing  time,  and  not  losing  patience." 

Thus  saying,  with  a  gay  laugh,  he  sprang 
upon  his  horse's  back,  and  addressing  the  post- 
boy, exclaimed,  while  the  other  gentleman  shut 
the  door,  and  bade  the  ladies  adieu,  **  Now,  boy, 
into  the  saddle,  and  remember,  if  these  ladies 
are  interropted  again,  the  first  head  that  is 
broken  shall  be  yours." 

The  man  made  no  reply,  but  got  up  with 
more  alacrity  than  he  had  got  down,  and  was 
u>on  trotting  along  the  road  at  a  rapid  rate. 

The  horseman  kept  close  to  the  carriage  all 
tbe  way,  and  aAer  a  ride  of  about  five-and-thirty 
minutes,  throagh  pleasant  lanes  and  fields,  ih^y 
came  to  what  seemed  the  gates  of  a  park,  but 
the  porter's  lodge  was  dim  and  unlighted,  and 
the  postboy  gave  the  horseman  a  significant 
hint  that  he  had  better  get  down  and  open  the 
gates,  as  there  was  nobody  there  to  do  it  for 
him.  The  gentleinan,  however,  managed  the 
feat  dextrously  without  dismounting,  and  the 
carnage  rolled  through  and  entered  a  long  ave- 
nue  of  magnificent  chestnuts.  Between  the 
boughs  of  the  trees,  every  here  and  there,  were 
to  be  seen  glimpses  of  soft  green  slopes,  stud- 
ded with  wild  hawthorns,  and  masses  of  dark 
wood  beyond,  and  at  the  end  of  about  three 
quarters -of  a  mile  more,  appeared  a  fine  old 
atone  house,  with  a  somewhat  flat  but  imposing- 
k>oking  face,  like  that  of  an  old  country  gentle- 
man, with  a  great  idea  of  his  own  importance. 
As  the  horseman  looked  up  to  the  house, 
however,  which  was  raised  upon  a  little  ter- 
race, and  approached  by  a  gentle  rise,  he  could 
not  help  thinking,  "  That  does  not  look  very 
much  like  the  dweUing  of  a  man  dying  of  gout 
io  the  stomach ;  it  looks  more  like  that  of  one 
getting  up  a  go<Ml  fit ;"  for  three  windows  on 
the  grouotd  floor,  having  very  much  of  a  dining- 
room  aspect  about  them,  were  thrown  up  to 
admit  the  air,  and  in  addition  to  a  blaie  of  light, 
there  came  forth  the  sounds  of  merry  laughter, 
and  several  persons  talking. 

The  postboy  drove  up  to  the  great  door, 
however,  and  the  horseman,  springing  to  the 
ground,  rang  the  bell,  after  which,  returning  to 
the  side  of  the  carriage,  he  leaned  against  it, 
saying, 

**  I  trust  your  relation  is  better,  madam,  for 
the  house  does  not  seem  to  be  one  of  mourn- 


but  she  said,  **  I  hope  if  you  remain  in  this  part 
of  the  country,  sir,  you  will  give  me  an  opportu- 
nity of  thanking  you,  either  here,  or  at  my  own 
house,  for  the  great  service  you  have  rendered 
me.  The  people  of  the  inn  will  direct  you,  for 
it  is  only  ten  miles  on  the  other  side  of  Tarn- 
ingham." 

'*  I  shall  certainly  have  the  honor  of  waiting 
on  you  to  inquire  how  you  do,"  replied  the 
horseman,  and  then  adding,  "  these  people  do 
not  seem  inclined  to  come,"  he  returned  to  the 
bell,  and  rang  it  vigorously. 

The  next  moment  the  door  was  opened,  and 
a  capacious  butler  appeared,  and  the  stranger, 
without  more  ado,  assisted  the  ladies  to  alight, 
remarking  as  he  did  so,  that  the  younger  of  the 
two  was  a  very  pretty  girl,  some  nineteen  or 
twenty  years  of  age. 

*'  How  is  my  brother  now  1"  demanded  the 
elder  lady,  who  wore  a  widow's  dress. 

*'  Quite  well,  ma'am,  thank  you,"  answered 
the  butler,  in  the  most  commonplace  tone  pos- 
sible, and  before  she  had  time  to  make  any 
more  inquiries,  the  stranger  who  had  come  to 
her  rescue,  wished  her  and  her  daughter  good 
night,  and  mounting  his  horse,  rode  down  the 
avenue  again. 


ing^' 
The 


lady  did  not  reply  directly  to  his  words, 


CHAPTER  II. 

TUB   SUPPER   AT  THE   WHITE  HART. 

The  White  Hart  of  Tarningham  was  a  neat 
little  country  inn,  sach  as  was  commonly  found 
in  most  of  the  small  towns  of  England  at  the 
period  of  my  tale.  They  are  rapidly  being  brush- 
ed ofiT  the  face  of  the  earth  by  the  great  broom 
of  the  steam-engine,  and  very  soon  the  "  pleas- 
ures of  an  inn"  will  be  no  longer  known  but 
by  the  records  of  history,  while  men  run  through 
the  world  at  the  rate  of  a  hundred  miles  an  hour, 
finding  nothing  on  their  way  but  stations  and 
'*  hotels."  I  hate  the  very  name  hotel.  It  is  un- 
English,  uncomfortable,  unsatisfactory,  a  com- 
bination, I  suppose,  of  host  and  hell,  the  one  the 
recipient  of  perturbed  spirits,  and  the  other  their 
tormentor.  But  the  word  inn,  how  comfortable 
it  is  in  all  its  significations.  We  Have  only  re- 
tained the  double  n  in  it  that  we  may  **  wear  our 
rue  with  a  diflerence,"  and  whether  we  think 
of  being  in  place,  or  in  power,  or  in  the  hearts  of 
those  we  love,  or  in  the  house  during  a  storm, 
how  pleasant  is  the  feeling  it  produces.  It  has 
a  home-like  and  British  sound,  and  I  do  with 
all  my  heart  wish  that  my  fellow-countrymen 
would  neither  change  their  words  nor  their 
manners  for  worse  things  of  foreign  parentage. 
An  inn,  in  the  days  I  speak  of,  was  a  place 
famous  for  white  linen,  broiled  ham,  and  firesh 
eggs.  I  cannot  say  that  the  beefsteaks  were 
always  tender,  or  the  veal  cutlets  always  done 
to  a  turn,  or  the  beds  always  the  softest  in  the 
world,  but  then  think  of  the  white  dimity  cur- 
tains, and  the  casements  that  rattled  just 
enough  to  let  you  know  that  it  was  blowing 
hard  without,  and  the  rosy  apple-faced  chamber- 
maid, and  the  host  himself,  round  as  his  own 
butts,  ay,  and  as  full  of  beer  An  innkeeper  of 
those  days  would  have  been  ashamed  to  show 
himself  under  nineteen  stone.  He  was  a  part 
of  his  own  sign,  the  recommendation  of  his  own 
ale.    His  very  paunch  seemed  to  say  **Look 
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what  it  has  done  for  noe."  It  entered  into  hia 
fat,  it  flowed  through  his  veins,  it  puffed  out  his 
cheeks,  it  ran  out  at  his  eyes,  and  malt  and  hops 
were  heard  in  every  accent  of  his  tongue.  You 
had  no  lean,  wizen-faced,  black-silk- stockinged 
innkeepers  in  those  days,  and  the  very  aspiring 
waiters  imitated  their  landlords,  and  hourly 
grew  fat  under  the  eye,  that  they  might  be  in  a 
tit  condition  to  marry  the  widow  and  take  the 
business  when  the  poor  dear  gentleman  was 
swallowed  up  in  beer. 

Such  an  inn  was  the  White  Hart  at  Taming- 
ham,  and  such  a  host  was  the  landlord,  but  he 
was  a  wise  man,  and  loved  not  to  look  upon  his 
successors,  for  which  cause,  as  well  as  on  ac- 
count of  the  trade  not  being  very  brisk  in  that 
quarter,  he  maintained  no  regular  waiter;  he 
had  a  tapster,  it  is  true,  but  the  cloth  in  the 
neat  little  parlor  on  the  led  hand  was  laid  by  a 
white-capped,  black-eyed,  blooming  maid-serv- 
ant, and  the  landlord  himself  prepared  to  carry 
in  the  first  dish,  and  then  leave  his  expected 
guest  to  the  tendance  of  the  same  fair  damsel. 
.  The  room  was  alrefflly  occupied  by  one  gentle- 
man, the  same  who  in  taking  his  evening  walk 
had  joined  with  our  friend  the  horseman  in  the 
rescue  of  the  two  ladies,  and  to  say  truth,  it  was 
owing  to  his  courtesy  that  the  cloth  was  laid 
there  at  all,  for  he  had  prior  possession,  and  on 
communicating  to  the  landlord  the  fact  that  a 
guest  would  soon  arrive  who  proposed  to  sup 
upon  roast  chicken,  the  worthy  host  had  ex- 
claimed in  a  voice  of  consternation,  *'Good 
gracious  me,  what  shall  I  do  ?  I  must  turn  those 
fellows  out  of  the  tap-room  and  serve  it  there, 
for  there  is  old  Mrs.  Grover,  the  lawyer's 
widow,  in  the  other  parlor,  and  nc^er  a  aittiog- 
roora  else  in  the  house !" 

<*  You  can  make  use  of  this,  landlord,"  replied 
the  stranger ;  **  this  gentleman  seems  a  very 
good-humored  person,  and  I  do  not  think  wiU 
be  inclined  to  find  fault,  although  he  may  not 
have  a  whole  sitting-room  to  himself* 

'*  I'd  t^t  a  quart,"  cried  the  landlord,  as  if  a 
sudden  thought  struck  him,  *'  Td  bet  a  quart  that 
it's  the  gentleman  whose  portmanteau  and  a 
whole  bundle  of  fishing-rods  came  down  this 
morning.   I'll  run  and  see  what's  the  name." 

Whatever  he  felt,  the  gentleman  already  in 
possession  expressed  no  curiosity,  but  in  two 
minutes  the  host  rolled  back  again— for  to  run, 
as  he  threatened,  was  impossible,  and  informed 
his  guest  that  the  things  were  addressed  to 
•'  Edward  Hayward.  Esq.,  to  be  left  at  the  While 
Hart,  Tarningham." 

"Very  well,"  said  the  guest,  and  without 
more  ado,  he  took  up  a  book  which  had  been 
lying  on  the  mantelpiece  since  the  morning, 
and  putting  his  feet  upon  another  chair,  began 
to  read.    The  landlord  bustled  about  the  room, 
and  put  the  things  in  order.   One  of  his  fat  sides 
knocked  his  guest's  chair,  and  he  begged  pardon, , 
but  the  gentleman  read  on.    He  took  up  the  hat,  j 
which  had  been  knocked  off  in  the  struggle  with  | 
the  chaise,  wiped  off  the  red  sand  which  it  had 
gathered,  and  exclaimed,  *•  I^rd  bless  nu\  sir, 
your  hat's  all  beaten  about ;"  but  his  companion 
merely  gave  a  nod,  and  read  on. 

At  length,  when  the  ^ble  was  laid,  and 
mustard,  pepper,  salt,  vinegar,  and  bread  had 
been  brought  in  severally,  when  the  maid  had 
rearranged  what   the  landlord   had  arranged 


before,  smoothed  what  he  had  smoothed,  oh 
brushed  what  he  had  brushed,  a  horse^s  feet 
trotting  past  the  window  were  heard,  and  tkl 
minute  after  a  voice  exclaimed  at  the  doorrf 
the  inn,  '*  Here,  ostler,  take  my  horse,  loose  tki 
girths,  but  don*t  take  off  the  saddle  yet,  spoofi 
his  mouth,  and  walk  him  up  and  down  for  fifi 
minutes.     Has  his  clothing  come  ?" 

**  Oh,  dear,  yes,  sir,  come  this  morning,"  » 
swered  the  landlord.  "This  way,  sir,  if  yot 
please.  Sorry  you  did  not  let  me  know  before^ 
for  positively  there  is  not  a  whole  sitting-rooa 
in  the  house." 

"  Well,  then,  I  will  do  with  half  of  one,"  ai- 
swered  the  stranger.  *•  Why,  my  friend,  if  yot 
grow  any  more  you  must  have  the  doors  widei- 
ed.  You  are  the  man  for  defending  a  pass ;  for, 
upon  my  life,  in  default  of  harder  materials,  yoi 
would  block  up  Thermopylffi.  Ale,  ale,  ale,  it^ 
all  ale,  landlord,  and  if  you  don't  mind,  it  wiB 
set  you  ailing.  Have  my  fishing-iodi  oome 
down  1  all  safe  I  hope ;"  and  by  the  time  helud 
run  through  these  questions  and  observatioii^ 
he  was  in  the  doorway  of  the  little  parior  oi 
the  left-hand.  He  stared  for  a  minute  at  tte 
previous  tenant  of  the  room,  who  rose  to  n* 
ceive  him  with  a  smile,  and  whose  face  be  dU 
not  seem  to  have  observed  very  accurately  k 
the  semi-darkness  of  the  road.  But  the  bo|K 
and  general  appearance  of  the  stranger  sooi 
showed  him  that  they  had  met  before,  andwilk 
an  easy,  good-humored,  dashing  air,  he  W8tf 
up  and  shook  him  by  the  hand. 

"  A  strange  means  of  making  acquaintane^ 
my  dear  sir,"  he  said,  "  but  I'm  very  hap|)y  It 
see  you  again,  and  safe  and  well,  too,  ^I 
thouffht  at  one  time  you  were  likely  to  grt 
knocked  on  the  head,  and  I  scarcely  dared  li 
interfere,  lest  I  should  do  it  for  you  myself  li 
trying  to  hit  the  other  fellow.  I  hope  yon  did 
not  get  any  wounds  or  bruises  in  the  affray!" 

"Oh,  no,"  replied  the  stranger;  »•!  w» 
nearly  strangled,  that  is  certain,  and  shall  not 
easily  forget  the  grasp  of  that  man's  fingenN 
my  throat ;  but  in  regard  to  this  way  of  mikiif 
an  acquaintance,  no  two  men,  I  should  tblA 
could  desire  a  better  than  to  be  both  engafcd^ 
even  accidentally,  in  rescuing  two  ladies  ihtt 
wrong." 

"Quite  chivalrous!"  exclaimed  the  hone- 
man,  laughing  ;  "  hut  two  Don  Quixotes  woaM 
never  do  in  the  world,  so  Til  acknowledge,  it 
once,  that  I've  not  the  least  spark  of  cbivabT 
in  my  nature.  If  I  see  a  strong  thing  hartinf  > 
weak  thing,  I  knock  the  strong  thing  down  of 
course.  I  can't  bear  to  see  a  big  dog  wony  * 
little  one,  and  don't  much  like  to  see  a  terrier 
catch  a  rat.  But  it*s  all  impulse,  my  dear  siiTi 
all  impulse.  Thank  heaven  I  am  totally  desti- 
tute of  any  sort  of  enthusiasm.  I  like  efery- 
thing  in  the  world  well  enough,  but  do  not  wiik 


to  like  anything  too  much,  except,  indeed,  t 
particularly  good  bottle  of  claret — there,  therd 
I  am  afraid  I  am  weak.  As  to  helping  l*' 
ladies,  it  is  always  a  very  pleasant  thinf.  ct- 
pecially  if  one  of  them  be  a  particularly  pff^ 
girl,  as  is  the  case  in  this  instance,  I  can  teB  7^ 
— but  we  really  should  do  something  to  biW 
these  fellows  caught,  for  they  might  bavetbs 
decency  to  wait  till  it  is  quite  dark,  and  IK^ 
begin  their  lawless  avocations  before  the  M* 
has  been  down  an  hour." 
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■'I  went  immediately  to  a  magistrate,"  an- 
swered the  stranger ;  "but  as  in  very  many 
country  places,  I  did  not  find  the  ornament  of  the 
iwnch  very  highly  enlightened.  Because  I  was 
not  the  party  actually  attacked,  he  demurred  to 
taking  any  steps  whatever,  and  thoogh  J  shook 
his  resolution  on  that  point,  and  he  seemed  in- 
clined to  accede  to  my  demand,  yet  as  soon  as  he 
found  that  I  could  not  even  give  him  the  names 
of  the  two  ladies,  he  went  all  the  way  back 
again,  and  would  not  even  take  my  deposition. 
Perhaps  after  supper  we  had  better  go  to  him 
again  together,  for  I  dare  say  you  can  supply 
my  deficiency  by  this  time,  and  tell  him  the 
name  of  your  pretty  lady  and  her  mother." 

"No;  'pon  my  life  I  can*t,"  rejoined  his  com- 
panlofl,  **  I  quite  forgot  to  ask— a  veiy  beauti- 
ful girl,  though,  and  I  wonder  I  didnH  inquire,  for 
I  always  like  to  ticket  pretty  faces.  What  is 
the  name  of  your  Midas,  weMl  soon  bring  him 
to  reason,  I  doubt  not.  A  eountiy  magistrate 
not  take  a  deposition  against  a  highwayman  ! 
By  hea?en,  he  will  make  the  people  think  he 
goes  shares  in  the  booty." 

**A  highwayman!"  exclaimed  the  landlord, 
who  had  been  going  in  and  out,  and  listening 
to  all  that  was  said,  whether  he  had  roast  chick- 
en, or  boiled  potatoes,  or  a  jug  of  fresh  drawn 
beer  in  bis  hand.  **  Why,  lord,  Mr.  Beauchamp,  i 
yon  nc?er  told  me !" 

*'  No,  my  good  friend,"  answered  the  other, 
"I  did  not,  because  to  spread  such  a  tale 
through  an  inn,  is  the  very  best  way  I  know  of 
nworing  the  highwayman's  escape." 

"Well,  I  dare  say,  my  good  round  friend," 
exclaimed  the  horseman,  whom  we  shall  here- 1 
aiter  call  Hayward,  or  as  almost  all  who  knew 
bin),  had  it,  Ned  Hayward,  **  I  dare  say  you  can  | 
belp  Qs  to  the  names  of  these  two  ladies.  Who  | 
*»  it  one  of  your  postboys  drove  to-night,  | 
oot  there  to  the  westward,  to  a  house  in  a  i 
Ittrki"  I 

"What,  to  Sir  John  Slinffsby'sl"  exclaimed 
^hoat ;  but  before  ho  could  proceed  to  answer 
the  more  immediate  question,  Ned  Hayward 
gsve  himself  a  knock  on  the  forehead,  exclaim- 
ing, 

"  Sir  John  Slingsby*s !  why  that's  the  very 
booae  Vm  going  to,  and  I  never  thought  to  ask 
the  name — what  a  fool  I  am !  Well  might  they 
^U  me,  when  I  was  in  the  40th,  thoughtless 
Ned  Hayward.  But  come,  *  mine  host  of  the 
Garter'—'* 

"Of  the  White  Hart,  your  honor,"  replied  the 
landlord,  with  as  low  a  bow  as  his  stomach  would 
permit.  | 

"Ay,  of  the  White  Hart  be  it  then,"  said' 
Ned  Hayward,  "let  us  hear  who  are  these] 
beaotifttl  ladies  whom  your  postboy  drove  so , 
slowly,  and  stopped  with  so  soon,  at  the  bidding 
of  three  gentlemen  of  the  road,  with  pistols  in  I 
their  hands  r  | 

"Lord  a  mercy  1"  cried  the  host,  "and  was 
it  Mrs.  Clifford  and  her  daughter  that  they 
topped!  Well,  I  shouldn't  wonder— but  mum's 
the  word— it's  no  affair  of  mine,  and  the  least  1 
•aid  is  soonest  mended."  I 

The  host's  countenance  had  assumed  a  mys- 1 
terious  look.  His  whole  aspect  had  an  air  of 
"mystery.  He  laid  his  finger  upon  the  side  of  his 
J?«c,  as  men  do  for  a  practical  exemplification  | 
w  the  prooeis  which  is  Uking  place  in  their  ^ 
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mind  when  they  are  potting  "that  and  that** 
together.  He  half  closed  one  eye  also,  as  if  to 
give  an  indication  to  the  beholders  that  what- 
ever might  be  the  mental  light  in  his  own  brain, 
it  should  not  escape  for  the  illumination  of  those 
without.  There  is  a  perversity  in  human  na- 
ture which  makes  all  men — saving  the  excep- 
tions that  prove  the  general  role— anxious  to 
discover  anything  that  is  hidden,  and  oonse* 
quently  both  Mr.  Hayward  and  Mr.  Beauchamp 
attacked  the  worthy  landlord,  totu  mriiua^  and 
attempted  to  wrench  from  him  his  secret.  He 
held  it  fast,  however,  with  both  hands,  exolaina* 
ing, 

"  No,  no,  gentlemen,  I'll  not  say  a  word — it's 
no  business  of  mine — I've  nothing  to  do  with  it 
— it's  all  guess  work,  and  a  man  who  beers  and 
horses  all  the  neighborhood,  most  keep  a  good 
tongue  in  his  head.  But  one  thing  I  will  say, 
just  to  give  you  two  gentlemen  a  hint,  that  per- 
haps you  bad  better  not  meddle  in  this  matter, 
or  you  may  make  a  mess  o(  it.  Sally,  is  not 
that  chicken  ready  1"  And  he  called  from  the 
door  of  the  room  to  the  bar. 

**  I  certainly  shall  oneddle  with  it,  my  good 
frieifd,"  said  Ned  Hayward,  in  a  determined 
tone,  "  and  that  very  soon.  I'm  not  the  least 
afraid  of  making  a  mess,  as  you  call  it,  certain 
that  none  of  it  will  fall  upon  myself.  So,  aa 
soon  as  we  have  got  supper,  which  seems  a 
devilish  long  time  coming,  we  will  set  off,  Mr. 
Beauchamp,  if  you  please,  for  thia  good  magis- 
trate's, and  try — " 

He  was  interrupted  in  the  midst  of  his  speech, 
thoogh  it  had  by  this  time  nearly  oome  to  a 
conclusion,  by  a  voice  in  the  passage,  exclaim- 
ing, "  Groomber,  Mr.  Groomber,"  and  the  host 
instantly  vociferated,  *•  Coming,  sir — coming," 
and  rushed  out  of  the  room.  ^ 

The  voice  was  heard  to  demand,  as  soon  as 
the  landlord  appeared  blocking  op  the  way, 
**  Have  you  a  person  by  the  name  of  Beauchamp 
here  1" 

"  Tes,  your  worship,"  replied  the  host ;  and 
after  a  few  more  words  in  a  lower  tone,  the 
door  of  the  room  was  thrown  open,  and  Mr. 
Wittingham  was  announced,  just  as  Mr.  Beau- 
champ was  observing  to  his  new-found  friend, 
Ned  Hayward,  that  the  voice  was  very  like  that 
of  the  worthy  magistrate  to  whom  he  had  ap- 
plied. 

Mr.  Wittingham  was  a  tall  and  very  respect- 
able-looking gentleman,  somewhat  past  the 
middle  age,  ami  verging  toward  that  decline  of 
life  which  is  marked  by  protuberance  of  the 
stomach  and  thinness  of  the  legs.  But,  never- 
theless, Mr.  Wittingham  carried  it  off  very  well, 
for  his  height  diminished  the  appearance  of  that 
which  is  usually  called  a  corporation,  and  his 
legs  were  skillfully  concealed  in  his  top-boots. 
He  was  exceeilingly  neat  in  his  apparel,  toler- 
ably rosy  in  the  gills,  and  having  a  certain  dog- 
matical peremptory  expression,  especially  about 
the  thick  eyebrows  and  hook  nose,  which  he 
found  wonderfully  efficacious  in  the  decision  of 
cases  at  petty  sessions. 

The  moment  he  entered  the  room,  he  fixed 
his  eyes  somewhat  sternly  upon  Mr.  Beauchamp 
(whom  we  have  forgotten  to  describe  as  a  very 
gentlemanlike — eyen  distinguished-looking  per- 
son of  about  thirty  years  of  age),  and  address- 
ing him  in  a  roo^  and  rather  uncivil  tone, 
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said,  **  Tour  name,  I  think  yon  told  me,  is  Beau- 
champ,  sir,  and  you  came  to  lay  an  information 
before  me  against  certain  persons  for  stopping 
a  chaise  upon  the  king's  highway.** 

*'  I  am,  as  you  say,  sir,  called  Beaochamp," 
replied  the  other  gentleman,  «*and  I  waited 
upon  you,  as  the  nearest  magistrate,  to  give 
information  of  a  crime  which  had  been  com- 
mitted in  your  neighborhood,  which  you  re- 
fused to  receive.  Ik>  me  the  honor  of  taking  a 
seat." 

**  And  pray,  sir,  if  I  may  be  so  bold  as  to  ask, 
who  and  what  are  you  1"  inquired  the  magis- 
trate, suffering  himself  to  drop  heavily  into  a 
diair. 

*'  I  should  conceive  that  had  very  little  to  do 
with  the  matter,'*  interposed  Ned  Hayward, 
before  Mr.  Beauchamp  could  answer.  **The 
simple  question  is,  whether  an  attempt  at  high- 
way robbery,  or,  perhaps,  a  worse  offense,  has 
or  has  not  been  made  this  night  upon  Mrs.  and 
Miss  Cliffbrd,  as  they  were  going  over  to  my 
friend  Sir  John  Slingsby's ;  and  allow  me  to 
say  that  any  magistrate  who  refuses  to  take 
a  deposition  on  such  a  subject,  and  to  employ 
the  best  means  at  his  command  to  apprehend 
the  offenders,  grossly  neglects  his  duty.'* 

The  host  brought  in  the  roast  fowl,  and  stared 
at  the  dashing  tone  of  Ned  Hayward's  speech 
toward  one  of  the  magnates  of  the  neighbor- 
hood. Some  words  in  the  commencement  of 
that  speech  had  caused  Mr.  Wittingham's  coun- 
tenance to  fall ;  but  the  attack  upon  himself  in 
the  conclusion  roused  him  to  indignant  resist- 
ance, so  that  his  reply  was  an  angry  demand 
of  "  Who  the  devil  are  you.  sir  t" 

*«  I  am  the  devil  of  nobody.  Mr.  Wittington," 
answered  Ned  Hayward.  "  I  am  my  own  devil, 
if  anybody's,  and  my  name  is  Edward  Hay- 
ward, commonly  called  Captain  Hayward,  late 
of  the  40th  regiment,  and  now  unattached. 
But  as  my  supper  is  ready,  I  will  beg  leave  to 
eat  my  chicken  hot.  Beauchamp,  won't  you 
joint  Mr.  Wittington,  shall  I  give  you  a 
wingi  Odd  name,  Wittington.  Descendant 
of  the  renowned  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  I  pre- 
sume 1" 

"No,  sir,  no."  answered  the  magistrate, 
while  Beauchamp  could  scarcely  refrain  from 
laughing.  **What  I  want  to  know  is,  what 
you  have  to  do  with  this  affair  1" 

"  Everything  in  the  world,"  answered  Ned 
Hayward,  carving  the  chicken.  **as  I  and  my 
friend  Beauchamp  here  had  equal  shares  in 
saving  the  ladies  from  the  clutches  of  these 
vagabonds.  He  came  back  here  to  give  infor- 
mation, wbUe  I  rode  on  with  the  ladies,  to  pro- 
tect them.  Bring  me  a  bottle  of  your  best 
sherry,  landlord.  Now,  I'll  tell  you  what,  Mr. 
Wittington — haven't  you  got  any  ham  that  you 
could  broil  1  I  hate  chicken  without  ham  ;  it's 
as  insipid  as  a  country  magistrate.  I'll  tell  you 
what.  Mr.  Wittington,  this  matter  shall  be  in- 
vestigated to  the  bottom,  whether  yon  like  it  or 
not,  and  I  have  taken  care  to  leave  such  marks 
upon  two  of  the  vagabonds  that  they'll  be  easily 
known  for  the  next  month  to  come.  One  of 
them  is  devUish  like  you,  by  the  way,  but 
younger.  I  hit  him  just  over  the  eye,  and 
down  about  the  nose,  so  that  1*11  answer  for  it 
I  have  lettered  him  in  black  and  blue  as  well 
as  any  sheep  in  your  fields,  and  we'll  catch  him 
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before  we've  done,  though  we  must  insist  npoii 
having  the  assistance  of  the  justices.*' 

*'  I  think,  sir.  you  intend  to  insult  me,"  said 
the  magistrate,  rising  with  a  very  angry  air,  aad 
a  blank  and  embarn^sed  countenance. 

"Not  a  whit,  my  dear  sir,"  answered  Ned 
Hayward.  ''  Prdy  sit  down  and  take  a  glass  of 
wine." 

"  I  won't,  sir,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Wittingham, 
"  and  I  shall  leave  the  room.  If  you  have  any- 
thing to  say  to  me,  it  must  come  before  me  in 
a  formal  manner,  and  at  a  proper  hour.  To- 
morrow I  shall  be  at  the  justice-room  till  eleven, 
and  I  hope  you  will  be  then  prepared  to  treat 
the  bench  with  respect." 

"The  most  profound,  sir,"  said  Ned  Hay- 
ward, rising,  and  bowing  till  his  face  almost 
touched  the  table  before  him ;  and  then,  as  Mr. 
Wittingham  walked  away  with  an  indii^ant 
toss  of  the  head,  and  closed  the  door  behind 
him,  our  gay  friend  turned  to  his  companion, 
saying,  "  There's  something  under  this,  Beau- 
champ.   We  must  find  out  what  it  is." 


CHAPTER  IIL 

THE  FATHBE  AND  THE   SON. 

I  WILL  have  nothing  to  do  with  antecedents 
The  reader  must  find  them  out  if  he  can,  as  the 
book  must  explain  what  precedes  the  book. 

The  past  is  a  tomb.  There  let  events,  as 
well  as  men,  sleep  in  peace.  Fate  befall  him 
who  disturbs  them ;  and,  indeed,  were  there 
not  even  a  sort  of  profanation  in  raking  op 
things  done  as  well  as  in  troubling  the  ashes  of 
the  dead,  what  does  man  obtain  by  breaking 
into  the  grave  of  the  pasti  Nothing  but  dry 
bones,  denuded  of  ail  that  made  the  living  act 
interesting.  History  is  but  a  great  museum  of 
osteology,  where  the  skeletons  of  great  deeds 
are  preserved  without  the  muscles-— here  a  tsU 
fact  and  there  a  short  one — some  sadly  dismem- 
bered, and  all  crumbling  with  age,  and  covered 
with  dust  and  cobwebs.  Take  up  a  skuU,  chap- 
fallen  as  Yorick's.  See  how  it  grins  at  you 
with  its  lank  jaws  and  gumless  teeth^-see  bow 
the  vacant  sockets  of  the  eyes  glare  meaniof- 
less,  and  the  brow,  where  high  intelligence  sit 
throned,  commanding  veneration,  looks  little 
wiser  than  a  dried  pumpkin.  And  thus— evea 
thus,  as  insignificant  of  the  living  deeds  that 
have  been,  are  the  dry  bones  of  history,  nee^ 
ing  the  inductive  imagination  of  a  Cuvi^  to 
clothe  them  again  with  the  forms  that  ooce 
they  wore. 

No,  no,  I  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  aatr- 
cedents.  They  were  past  before  the  tale  begaa. 
and  let  them  rest. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  always  well  worth  wbUe, 
in  order  to  avoid  any  long  journeys  bsck,  to 
keep  every  part  of  the  story  going  at  onoe,  aod 
manfully  to  resist  both  our  own  inclination  tai 
the  reader's,  to  follow  any  particular  character, 
or  class  of  characters,  or  series  of  events. 
Rather  let  us,  going  from  scene  to  scene,  sod 
person  to  person,  as  often  as  it  may  be  neoet- 
sary,  bring  them  up  from  the  rear.  It  is  like- 
wise well  worth  while  to  pursue  the  career  of 
such  new  character  that  may  be  introduced,  till 
those  who  are  newly  made  acquainted  with  him 
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have  discovered  a  sofficient  portion  of  his  pe- 
caliarities. 

I  shall,  therefore,  bee  leave  to  follow  Mr. 
Wittingham  on  his  way  homeward  ;  but  first  I 
will  ask  the  reader  to  remark  him  as  he  pauses 
for  a  moment  at  the  inn  door,  with  worthy  Mr. 
Groomber  a  step  behind.  See  how  the  excel- 
lent magistrate  rubs  the  little  vacant  spot  be- 
tween the  ear  and  the  wig  with  the  forefingei 
of  the  right-hand,  as  if  he  were  a  man  amazing- 
ly pazzled,  and  then  turns  his  head  over  his 
shoulder  to  inquire  of  the  landlord  if  he  knows 
who  the  two  guests  are,  without  obtaining  any 
further  information  than  that  one  of  them  had 
beea  for  some  weeks  in  the  house — ^which  Mr. 
Wittingham  well  knew  before,  he  having  the 
organ  of  Observation  strongly  developed<7-and 
that  the  other  had  just  arrived,  a  fact  which 
was  also  witbin  the  worthy  magistrate's  pre- 
vious cognizance. 

Mr.  Wittingham  rubs  the  organ  above  the  ear 
again,  gets  the  finger  up  to  Ideality,  and  rubs 
that,  then  round  to  Cautiousness,  and  having 
slightly  excited  it  with  the  extreme  point  of 
(be  index  of  the  right-hand,  pauses  there,  as  if 
afraid  of  stimulating  it  too  strongly,  and  un- 
nanniog  his  greater  purposes ;  but  it  is  a  tick- 
lish organ,  soon  called  into  action  in  some  men, 
and  see  how  easily  Mr.  Wittingham  has  brought 
its  functions  into  operation.  He  buttons  his 
^t  up  to  the  chin  as  if  it  were  winter,  and  yet 
It  is  as  mild  an  evening  as  one  could  wish  to 
take  a  walk  in  by  the  side  of  a  clear  stream, 
'fith  the  fair  moon  for  a  companion,  or  some- 
thing fairer  still.  It  is  evident  that  Cautious- 
ness is  at  work  at  a  terrible  rate,  otherwise  he 
^oold  never  think  of  buttoning  up  his  coat  on 
>Qch  a  night  as  that ;  and  now,  without  another 
^ord  to  the  landlord,  he  crosses  the  street  and 
^imIs  his  steps  homeward  with  a  slow,  thought- 
H  vacillating  step,  murmuring  to  himself  two 
or  three  words  which  our  friend  Ned  Hayward 
i>ad  pronounced,  as  if  they  contained  some  spell 
*hich  forced  his  tongue  to  their  repetition. 

"^fery  like  me,"  he  said,  **very  like  me! 
™g  the  fellow !  Very  like  me !  Why,  what 
jje  devil— he  can't  mean  to  accuse  me  of  rob- 
ojog  the  carriage.  Very  like  me !  Then,  as 
the  mischief  must  have  it,  that  it  should  be 
Mrs.  Clifford,  too !  I  shall  have  roystering  Sir 
John  upon  my  back— 'pon  my  life,  I  do  not  know 
^hat  to  do.  Perhaps  it  would  be  better  to  be 
^^^  to  these  two  young  fellows,  and  ask  them 
to  dinner,  though  I  do  not  half  like  that  Beau- 
chainp— I  always  thought  there  was  something 
^icioos  about  him,  with  his  grave  look  and 
his  long  solitary  walks — nobody  knowing  him, 
JJMl  he  knowing  nobody.  Yet  this  Captain 
Hayward  seems  a  great  friend  of  his,  and  he  is 
ft  friend  of  Sir  John's,  so  he  must  be  somebody 
—I  wonder  who  the  devil  he  is  ?  Beaucbamp 
— Beauchamp !  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  he  were 
*orae  man  rusticated  from  Oxford.  I'll  write 
and  ask  Henry.    He  can,  roost  likely,  tell." 

The  distance  which  Mr.  Wittingham  had  to 
go  was  by  no  means  great,  for  the  little  town 
contained  only  three  streets—one  long  one,  and 
two  oih.  r.«j  leading  out  of  it.  In  one  of  the  lat- 
ter, or,  rather,  at  the  end  of  one  of  the  latter, 
lor  it  verged  upon  the  open  country  beyond  the 
town,  was  a  large  house,  his  own  particular 
dwelling,  built  upon  the  rise  of  the  hUl,  with 
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large  gardens  and  pleasure-grounds  surround- 
ing it,  a  new,  well-constructed,  neatly-pointed 
brick  wall,  two  green  gates,  and  sundry  con- 
servatories. It  had  altogether  an  air  of  fresh- 
ness and  comfort  about  it  which  was  certainly 
pleasant  to  look  upon ;  but  it  had  nothing  ven- 
erable. It  spoke  of  fortunes  lately  made,  and 
riches  folly  enjoyed,  because  they  had  not  al- 
ways  been  possessed.  It  was  too  neat  to  be 
picturesque,  too  smart  to  be  in  good  taste.  It 
was  B  bit  of  Clapham  or  *Tooting  transported  a 
hundred  or  t^o  miles  into  the  country — ^very 
suburban  indeed ! 

And  yet  it  is  possible  that  Mr.  Wittingham 
had  never  seen  Clapham  in  his  life,  or  Tooting 
either ;  for  he  had  been  born  in  the  town  where 
he  now  lived,  had  accumulated  wealth,  as  a 
merchant  on  a  small  scale,  in  a  seaport  town 
about  fifty  miles  distant ;  had  improved  con- 
siderably, by  perseverance,  a  very  limited  stock 
of  abilities  ;  and,  having  done  all  this  in  a  short 
time,  had  returned  at  the  age  of  fifty  to  enact 
the  country  gentleman  in  his  native  place. 
With  the  ordinary  ambition  of  low  minds,  how- 
ever, he  wished  much  that  his  origin  and  the 
means  of  his  rise  should  be  forgotten  by  those 
who  knew  them,  concealed  from  those  who  did 
not ;  and,  therefore,  he  dressed  like  a  country 
gentleman,  spoke  like  a  country  gentleman, 
hunted  with  the  fox-hounds,  and  added  "J.  P." 
to  his  •*  Esquire." 

Nevertheless,  do  what  he  would,  there  was 
something  of  his  former  calling  that  still  re- 
mained about  him.  It  is  a  dirty  world  this  we 
live  in,  and  everything  has  its  stain.  A  door 
is  never  painted  five  minutes  but  some  indelible 
finger-mark  is  printed  on  it ;  a  table  is  never 
polished  half  an  hour,  but  some  drop  of  water 
falls  and  spots  it.  Give  either  precisely  the 
same  color  again  if  you  can !  Each  trade,  each 
profession,  from  the  shopkeeper  to  the  prime 
minister,  marks  its  man  more  or  less  for  life, 
and  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  the  stamp  of  one 
is  much  fouler  than  that  of  another.  There  is 
great  vulgarity  in  all  pride,  and  most  of  all  in 
official  pride ;  and  the  difference  between  that 
vulgarity  and  the  vulgarity  of  inferior  education 
is  not  in  favor  of  the  former,  for  it  afi*ects  the 
mind,  while  the  other  principally  afl^ts  the 
manner. 

Heaven  and  earth,  what  a  ruu  hie  I  have 
taken  !  But  I  will  go  back  again  gently  by  a 
path  across  the  fields.  Something  of  the  mer- 
chant, the  small  merchant,  still  hung  about  Mr. 
Wittingham.  It  was  not  alone  that  he  kept  all 
his  books  by  double  entry,  and  even  in  his  ma- 
gisterial capacity,  when  dealing  with  rogues 
and  vagabonds,  had  a  sort  of  debtor  and  credi- 
tor account  with  them,  very  curious  in  its 
items ;  neither  was  it  altogether  that  he  had  a 
vast  idea  of  the  importance  of  wealth,  and 
looked  upon  a  good  banker's  book,  with  heavy 
balance  in  favor,  as  the  chief  of  the  cardinal 
virtues ;  but  there  were  various  peculiarities  of 
manner  and  small  traits  of  character,  which  dis- 
played the  habit  of  mind  to  inquiring  eyes  very 
remarkably.  His  figures  of  speech,  whenever 
he  forjgot  himself  for  a  moment,  were  all  of  the 
counting-house :  when  on  the  bench  he  did  not 
know  what  to  do  with  his  legs  for  want  of  a 
high  stool ;  but  the  trait  with  which  we  have 
most  to  do  was  a  certain  propensity  to  inquire 
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into  the  solidity  and  monetary  respectability  of 
all  men,  whether  they  came  into  relationship 
with  himself  or  not.  He  looked  upon  them  all 
as  "firms,"  with  whom  at  some  time  he  might 
have  to  transact  business ;  and  I  much  doubt 
whether  he  did  not  mentally  put  *»and  Co."  to 
the  name  of  every  one  of  his  acquaintances. 
Now  Beauchamp  and  Co.  puzzled  him;  he 
doubted  that  the  house  was  firm ;  he  could 
make  nothinf^  out  of  their  aflairs  ;  he  had  not, 
since  Mr.  Dcauchamp  -first  appeared  in  the 
place,  been  able  even  t6  get  a  glimpse  of  their 
transactions ;  and  though  it  was  but  a  short 
distance,  as  I  have  said,  from  the  inn  to  his 
own  dwellmg,  before  he  had  reached  the  latter 
he  had  asked  himself,  at  least  twenty  times, 
'*  Who  and  what  Mr.  Beauchamp  could  be  1" 

'*!  should  like  to  look  at  his  ledger,"  said 
Mr.  Wittingham  to  himself  at  length,  as  he 
opened  his  gate  and  went  in  ;  but  there  was  a 
book  open  for  Mr.  Wittingham  in  his  own 
house,  which  was  not  likely  to  show  a  very 
favorable  account. 

Although  the  door  of  Mr.  Wittingbam's  house, 
which  was  a  glass  door,  stood  confidingly  un- 
locked as  long  as  the  sun  was  above  the  hori- 
zon, yet  Mr.  Wittingham  had  always  a  pass-key 
in  bis  pocket,  and  when  the  first  marble  step 
leading  from  the  gravel-walk  up  to  the  entrance 
was  found,  the  worthy  magistrate's  hand  was 
always  applied  to  an  aperture  in  his  upper  gar- 
ment, just  upon  the  haunch,  from  which  the 
key  was  sure  to  issue  forth,  whether  the  door 
was  open  or  not. 

The  door,  however,  was  now  shut,  and  the 
pass-key  proved  serviceable ;  but  no  sooner 
did  Mr.  Wittingham  stand  in  the  passage  of  his 
own  mansion  than  he  stopped  short  in  breath- 
less and  powerless  astonishment;  for  there 
before  him  stood  two  figures  in  close  confab- 
ulation, which  he  cerumly  did  not  expect  to 
see  in  that  place,  at  that  time,  in  such  near 
proximity. 

The  one  was  that  of  a  woman,  perhaps  fifty- 
five  years  of  age,  but  who  looked  still  older 
from  the  fact  of  being  dressed  in  the  mode  of 
thirty  years  before.  Her  garments  might  be 
those  of  an  upper  servant,  and  indeed  they  were 
so ;  for  the  personage  was  neither  more  nor 
less  than  the  housekeeper ;  but  to  all  appear- 
ance she  was  a  resuscitated  housekeeper  of  a 
former  age  ;  for  the  gown  padded  in  a  long  roll  I 
just  under  the  blade-hones,  the  straight  cut 
bodice,  the  tall  but  flat-rrowned  and  wide- 
spreading  cap,  were  not  of  the  day  in  which 
she  lived,  and  her  face  too  was  as  dry  as  the 
outer  shell  of  a  cocoa-nut.  The  other  figure 
had  the  back  turned  to  the  door,  and  was  evi- 
dently speaking  earnestly  to  Mrs.  Billiter  ;  but 
it  was  that  of  a  man,  tall,  and  though  stifily 
made,  yet  sinewy  and  strong. 

Mr.  Wiitingham*s  breath  came  thick  and 
short,  but  the  noise  of  his  suddenly  opening  the 
door,  and  his  step  'p  Uie  hall,  made  the  house- 
keeper utter  p  *.ovv  cry  of  surprise,  and  her  male 
comoan'^ii  turn  quickly  round.  Then  Mr.  Wit- 
^'..giiam*8  Worst  apprehensions  were  realized, 
for  the  face  he  saw  before  him  was  that  of  his 
own  son,  though  somewhat  disfigured  by  an 
eye  swollen  and  discolored,  and  a  deep  long  cut 
iust  over  it  on  the  brow. 

The  young  man  seemed  surprised  and  con- 


founded by  the  unexpected  apparition  of  hit 
father,  hut  it  was  too  late  to  shirk  the  encounter, 
though  he  well  knew  it  would  not  be  a  pleasant 
one.  He  was  accustomed,  too.  to  scenes  of 
altercation  with  his  parent,  for  Mr.  Wittingham 
had  not  proceeded  wisely  with  his  son,  who 
was  a  mere  buy  when  he  himself  retired  fna 
business.  He  had  not  only  alternately  indulged 
him  and  thwarted  him ;  encouraged  him  to 
spend  money  largely,  and  to  dazzle  the  eyes  of 
the  neighbors  by  expense,  at  the  same  time 
limiting  his  means  and  exacting  a  rigid  accoiut 
of  his  payments ;  but  as  the  young  man  bad 
grown  up  he  had  continued  sometimes  to  IreiC 
him  as  a  boy,  sometimes  as  a  man  ;  and  vbilo 
he  more  than  connived  at  his  emulating  tbi 
great  in  those  pleasures  which  approach  vieei^ 
he  denied  him  the  sums  by  which  such  a  coam 
could  alone  be  carried  out. 

Thus  a  disposition,  naturally  vehement  and 
passionate,  had  been  rendered  irrilibie  and 
reckless,  and  a  character  self-willed  and  per- 
verse had  become  obstinate  and  disobedient 
Dispute  after  dispute  arose  between  father  and 
son  after  the  spoilt  boy  became  the  daring  and 
I  violent  youth,  till  at  length  Mr.  Witiingbami 
for  the  threefold  purpose  of  putting  him  under 
some  sort  of  discipline,  of  removing  hira  from 
bad  associates,  and  giving  him  the  tons  of  a 
gentleman,  had  sent  him  to  Oxford.  One  year 
bad  passed  over  well  enough,  but  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  second  year,  Mr.  Wittingliaa 
found  that  his  notions  of  proper  economy  weif 
very  difl^erent  from  his  son's,  and  that  Ot 
ford  was  not  likely  to  reconcile  the  dififerener. 
He  heard  of  him  horse-racing,  drivmg  8taf»' 
coaches,  betting  on  pugilists,  gambling,  dritf* 
ing,  getting  deeper  and  deeper  in  debt ;  and  hii 
letters  of  remonstrance  were  either  not  an- 
swered at  all,  or  answered  with  contempt 

A  lime  had  come,  however,  when  the  a!ba^ 
lute  necessity  of  recruiting  his  finances  fie* 
his  father's  purse  had  reduced  the  youth  to 
promises  of  amendment  and  a  feigned  repeotr 
ance ;  and  just  at  the  time  our  tale  opem»tbe 
worthy  ma^ristrate  was  rocking  himself  in  the 
cradle  of  delusive  expectations,  and  laying  oat 
many  a  plan  for  the  future  life  of  his  reformed 
son,  when  suddenly,  as  we  have  seen,  be  foiud 
him  standing  talking  to  the  housekeeper  in  \i» 
own  hall,  with  the  marks  of  a  recent  scufZie  veiy 
visible  on  his  face. 

The  consternation  of  Mr.  Wittingham  wtf 
terrible ;  for  though  by  no  means  a  maa  <" 
ready  combinations  in  any  other  matter  than 
pounds,  shillings,  and  pence,  his  fancy  was  not 
so  slow  a  beast  as  to  fail  in  joining  togeCberthe 
description  which  Ned  Hay  ward  had  given  oi 
the  marks  he  had  set  upon  one  of  the  worthy 
gentlemen  who  had  been  found  attadiing  Mn- 
Clifford's  carriage,  and  the  cuts  and  hnue^ 
upon  the  fair  face  of  his  gentle  offspring-  ^ 
had  also  various  private  reasons  of  his  own^ 
supposing  that  such  an  enterprise  as  that  ^"^ 
had  been  interrupted  in  Tarningham-lane,  ** 
the  place  was  called,  might  very  well  oome 
within  the  sphere  of  his  son's  energies,  and  fi^' 
a  moment  he  gave  himself  up  to  a  sort  of  ep*' 
thetic  desi)air,  seeing  all  his  fond  hopes  of  ma- 
lic rule  and  provincial  importance  dashed  to  the 
ground  by  the  conduct  of  his  own  child. 

It  was  reserved  for  that  child  to  roaee  him 
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^m  his  Btu  por,  howeyer ;  for,  thoagh  ondoubt- 
€4iy  the  apparitioD  of  his  father  was  anythiog 
boi  pleasant  to  Henry  Wittingham,  at  that  par- 
ticular moment,  when  he  was  arranging  with 
the  housekeeper  (who  had  aided  to  spoil  him 
with  all  her  energies)  that  he  was  to  have 
secret  board  and  lodging  in  the  hoase  for  a 
couple  of  days  without  his  parentis  knowledge, 
yet  his  was  a  bold  spirit,  not  easily  cowed,  and 
much  accustomed  to  outface  circumstances 
however  disagreeable  they  might  be.  March- 
ing straight  up  to  his  father,  then,  without  a 
blush,  as  soon  as  he  had  recovered  from  the 
first  surprise,  he  said,  ^*  So,  you  see  I  have 
come  back,  sir,  for  a  day  or  two,  to  worship  my 
household  gods,  as  we  say  at  Oxford,  |pd  to 
get  a  little  more  money ;  for  you  did  not  send 
me  enough.  However,  it  may  be  as  well,  for 
various  reasons,  not  to  let  people  know  that  I 
am  here.  Our  old  dons  do  not  like  us  to  be 
absent  without  leave,  and  may  think  that  I 
ought  to  have  notified  to  them  my  intention  of 
giving  yon  such  an  agreeable  surprise." 

Such  overpowering  impudence  was  too  much 
for  Mr.  Wittingham^s  patience,  tf^e  stock  of 
which  was  somewhat  restricted ;  and  he  first 
swore  a  loud  and  very  unmagisterial  oath ;  then, 
however,  recollecting  himself,  without  abating 
one  particle  of  his  wrath,  he  said  in  a  stern 
tone,  and  with  a  frowning  brow,  **  Be  so  good 
as  to  walk  into  that  room  for  five  minutes,  sir." 

*'Lord,  sir,  don't  1)e  angry,*'  exclaimed  the 
housekeeper,  who  did  not  at  all  like  the  look  of 
her  master's  face,  •*it  is  only  a  frolic,  sir." 

"Hold  your  tongue,  Billiter!  you  are  a  fool,' 
thondered  Mr.  Wittingham.    **  Walk  in  there, 
sir,  and  you  shall  soon  hear  my  mind  as  to 
joar  frolics." 

"  Ob,  certainly,  I  will  walk  in,"'  replied  his 
iOD,  not  appearing  in  the  least  alarmed,  though 
there  was  something  in  the  expression  of  his 
^Mher's  countenance  that  did  frighten  him  a 
litile,  because  he  had  never  seen  that  some- 
thing before—something  difficult  to  describe — 
a  straggle  as  it  were  with  himself,  which 
showedthe  anger  he  felt  to  be  more  profound 
than  he  thought  it  right^to  show  all  at  once. 
"  I  certainly  will  walk  in  and  take  a  cup  of  tea, 
if  you  will  give  me  one,'*  and  as  he  spoke  he 
passed  the  door  into  the  library. 

**  You  will  neither  eat  nor  drink  .in  this  house 
more,  till  your  conduct  is  wholly  changed,  sir," 
said  Mr.  Wittingham,  shutting  the  door  behind 
him,  '*  the  boolu  are  closed,  sir, — there  is  a 
large  Inlance  against  you,  and  that  must  be 
liquidated  before  they  can  be  opened  again. 
What  brought  you  here  1" 

"What  1  have  said,"  answered  the  young 
man,  beginning  to  feel  that  his  situation  was 
not  a  very  gt>od  one,  but  still  keeping  up  his 
affected  composure,  "the  yearnings  of  filial 
affection  and  a  lack  of  pocket-money." 

**  So  you  can  lie  too,  to  your  father,"  said  Mr. 
Wittingham,  bitterly.  "You  will  find  that  I 
can  tell  the  truth  however,  and  to  begin,  I  will 
inform  you  of  what  brought  you  hither — but  no, 
li  would  take  too  much  time  to  do  that ;  for  the 
sooner  you  are  gone  the  better  for  yourself  and 
all  concerned— you  roust  go,  sir,  1  tell  you — ^you 
must  go  directly." 

A  hesitation  had  come  upon  Mr.  Wittingham 
while  he  spoke;  his  voice  shook,  his  lip  quiv- 


ered, his  tall  frame  was  terribly  agitated ;  and 
his  son  attributed  all  these  external  signs  of 
emotion  to  a  very  different  cause  from  the  reel 
one.  He  thought  he  saw  in  them  the  symp- 
toms of  a  relenting  parent,  or  at  least  of  an 
irresolute  one,  and  he  prepared  to  act  accord- 
ingly ;  while  his  father  thought  of  nothing  but 
the  danger  of  having  him  found  in  his  house, 
after  the  commission  of  such  an  outrage  as  that 
which  he  bad  perpetrated  that  night ;  but  the 
very  thought  made  him  tremble  in  every  limb — 
not  so  much  for  his  son  indeed,  as  for  binMelf. 
**J  beg  pardon,  my  dear  sir,'*  replied  the 
young  man,  reeovering  all  his  own  impodeoee 
at  the  sight  of  his  father's  agitation  ;  "  but  it 
would  not  be  quite  convenient  for  me  to  go  to- 
night. It  is  late,  I  am  tired ;  my  purse  is  very 
empty." 

"  Pray  how  did  you  get  that  cut  upon  yo«r 
head  t"  demanded  the  magistrate,  abruptly. 

**  Oh,  a  Uttle  accident,"  replied  his  aon ;  "  it 
is  a  mere  scratch — nothing  at  all." 

**  It  looks  very  much  like  a  blow  from  the 
butt-end  of  a  heavy  horsewhip,"  said  his  father, 
sternly,  "just  such  as  a  man  who  had  stopped 
two  ladies  in  a  carriage  might  receive  from  a 
strong  arm  come  to  their  rescue.  You  do  not 
propose  to  go  then  t  Well,  if  that  be  the  ease, 
I  must  send  for  the  constable  and  give  you 
into  his  hands,  for  there  is  an  information  laid 
against  you  for  felony,  and  witnesses  ready  to 
swear  to  your  person.  Shall  I  ring  the  beU,  or 
do  you  go  V* 

'The  young  man's  face  had  turned  deadly 
pale,  and  he  crushed  the  two  sides  of  his  hat 
together  between  his  hands.  He  uttered  but 
one  word,  however,  and  that  was — "  Money.'* 
"  Not  a  penny,"  answered  Mr.  Wittingham, 
turning  his  shoulder,  "  not  one  penny,  you  have 
had  too  much  already — ^you  would  make  me 
bankrupt  and  yourself  too."  The  next  moment, 
however,  he  continued,  "Stay;  oo  one  con- 
dition, I  will  give  you  twenty  pounds." 

"  What  is  it  t"  asked  the  son,  eagerly,  hat 
somewhat  fiercely  too,  for  he  suspected  that  the 
condition  would  be  bard. 

"  It  is  that  you  instantly  go  back  to  Oi^ford, 
and  swear  by  all  you  bold  sacred— if  you  hold 
anything  sacred  at  all— not  to  quit  it  for  twelve 
months,  or  till  Mary  Clifford  is  married." 

"  You  ask  what  I  cannot  do,'*  said  the  son, 
in  a  tone  of  deep  and  bitter  despondency,  con- 
trasting strangely  with  that  which  be  had  pre- 
viously used ;  "  I  cannot  go  back  to  Oxford. 
You  must  know  all  in  time,  and  may  as  well 
know  it  now— I  am  expelled  from  Oxford ;  and 
you  bad  your  share  in  it,  for  had  you  sent  me 
what  I  asked,  I  should  not  have  been  driven  to 
do  what  I  have  done.  I  cannot  go  back  ;  and 
as  to  abandoning  my  pursuit  of  Mary  Clifford,  I 
will  not  do  that  either.  I  love  her,  and  she  shall 
be  mine,  sooner  or  later,  let  who  will  say  no." 
"Expelled  from  Oxford !"  cried  Mr.  Witting- 
ham, with  his  eyes  almost  starting  from  their 
sockets.  "  Get  out  of  my  sight,  and  out  of  my 
house  ;  go  where  you  will— do  what  you  vrill— 
you  are  no  son  of  mine  any  more.  Away  with . 
you,  or  I  will  myself  give  you  into  custody,  and 
sign  the  warrant  for  your  committal.  Not  a 
word  more,  sir,  begone ;  you  may  take  your 
clothes,  if  you  will,  but  let  me  see  no  more  of 
3rou.    I  cast  you  off;  begone,  I  say." 
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"  I  go,"  answered  bis  son,  "  but  one  day  you 
will  repent  of  tbis,  and  wisb  me  back,  wben 
perhaps  yon  will  not  be  able  to  find  me.*' 

"  No  fear  of  that,"  answered  Mr.  Wittingham ; 
"  if  yon  do  not  return  till  1  seek  you,  the  house 
will  be  long  free  from  your  presence.  Away 
with  you  at  once,  and  no  more  words." 

Without  reply,  Henry  Wittingham  quitted 
the  room,  and  harried  up  to  the  bedchamber 
which  he  inhabited  when  he  was  at  home, 
opened  several  drawers,  and  took  out  various 
articles  of  dress,  and  some  valoable  trinkets — 
a  gdd  chain,  a  diamond  brooch,  two  or  three 
jeweled  pins  and  rings.  He  lingered  a  little, 
perhaps  fancying  that  his  father  might  relent, 
perhaps  calculating  what  his  own  conduct  should 
be  when  he  was  sonmioned  back  to  the  library. 
But  when  he  had  been  about  five  minutes  in 
his  chamber,  there  was  a  tap  at  the  door ;  and 
the  housekeeper  came  in. 

« It  is  no  use,  Billiter,"  said  the  young  man, 
"  I  am  going.  My  father  has  treated  me  shame- 
folly." 

<*  It  is  no  use  indeed,  Master  Harry,"  replied 
the  good  woman,  *^  he  is  as  hard  as  a  stone.  I 
have  said  everything  he  would  let  me  say,  but 
he  drove  me  out  of  the  room  like  a  wild  beast. 
But  don*t  give  it  up,  Master  Harry.  Go  away 
for  a  day  or  two  to  Bartends  inn,  by  Chandleigh 
—he'll  come  round  in  time,  and  you  can  very 
well  spend  a  week  or  so  there,  and  be  very  com- 
fortable." 

♦*  But  money,  Billiter,  money !"  exclaimed 
the  young  man,  whose  heart  had  sunk  again  to 
find  th9|t  all  his  expectations  of  his  father*s 
resolution  giving  way  were  vain.  **  What  shall 
I  do  for  money  1" 

"  Stay  a  bit,  stay  a  bit,"  said  the  good  woman ; 
"  what  I  have  got  yon  may  have.  Master  Harry, 
as  welcome  as  the  flowers  in  May.  I've  ten 
pounds  here  in  this  little  purse  ;^*  sind  she  dived 
into  one  of  the  large  pockets  that  hung  outside 
of  her  capacious  petticoat,  producing  a  very 
dirty,  old  knitted  purse  with  a  steel  clasp,  and 
adding,  as  she  put  it  in  her  young  master's 
hand,  ''  It  is  a  pity  now  that  Mr.  Wittingham 
wheedled  me  into  putting  all  the  rest  of  my 
earnings  into  the  Tamingham  bank,  where  he 
has  a  share— but  that  wUl  do  for  the  present, 
if  you  are  carefhl.  Master  Harry— but  donH  go 
to  drink  claret  and  such  expensive  nasty  stuflf, 
there's  a  good  boy." 

•*  That  I  won't,  Billiter,"  answered  Henry 
Wittingham,  pocketing  the  money  without  re- 
morse of  conscience,  "and  I  will  repay  you 
when  I  can— some  day  or  another.  I  shall  cer- 
Uinly  be  able,  for  the  houses  at  Exmooth  are  se^ 
tied  upon  me;"  and  packing  up  all  that  he  thought 
fit  to  take  in  a  large  silk-handkerchief,  he  opened 
the  door  again,  and  began  to  descend  the  stairs. 
A  chilly  sensation  crept  over  him  ere  he  reached 
the  bottom,  as  memory  brought  back  happv  days, 
and  he  thought  that  he  was  going  forth  firom 
the  home  of  his  youth,  perhaps  forever,  that 
he  was  an  exile  firom  his  father's  dweUing,  from 
his  love,  an  outcast,  a  wanderer,  with  nothing 
but  his  own  wayward  spirit  for  his  guide — 
nought  but  his  own  pride  for  his  support.  He  was 
not  yet  sufficiently  hardened  to  bear  the  shadow 
of  bis  exile  lightly,  to  look  upon  it  as  a  relief 
from  restraint,  a  mere  joyous  adventure  which 
would  have  its  interest  during  its  progress,  and 


would  soon  be  over.  But,  nevertheless,  hi» 
pride  was  strong,  and  as  yet  unchecked ;  and 
when  the  thous^t  of  going  back  to  his  father^ 
asking  his  forgiveness,  and  promising  all  that 
he  required,  crossed  his  mind,  he-  cast  it  from 
him  with  disdain,  saying,  "  Never,  never !  be 
shall  ask  me  humbly  first.**  And,  with  ths 
very  lowly  determination,  he  walked  out  of  the 
house. 

"  I  shall  be  able  to  hear  of  you  at  Burton's, 
by  Chandleigh,"  said  the  housekeeper,  as  he 
stood  on  the  top  step. 

••  Yes,  yes,  you  will  hear  of  me  there,"  he  re- 
plied, and  descending  the  steps,  he  was  soon 
wandering  in  darkness  among  parterres,  every 
ste|9of  the  way  being  as  fanmiar  to  him  as  hit 
father's  library. 


CHAPTER  IV.   . 

THl  POSTBOY  AND  TBB  POTBOY. 

After  a  few  words  of  common  observatioB 
upon  Mr.  Wittingham  and  his  proceedings 
when  that  excellent  gentleman  had  left  the  room 
at  the  little  inn  of  Tarningham,  Ned  Hayward 
fell  into  a  very  unusual  fit  of  thought. 

I  do  not  mean  in  the  least  to  say  that  it  was 
unusual  for  Ned  Hayward  to  think,  for  probablj 
he  thought  as  much  as  other  men,  but  there  ar« 
various  ways  of  thinking.  There  are  ponder- 
ing, meditating,  brown  studying,  day  dream- 
ing, revolving,  considering,  cociemplating,  and 
though  many  of  these  terms  may  at  first  si|ht 
seem  synonymous,  yet  upon  close  examinatioa 
it  will  be  found  that  there  are  shades  of  differ- 
ence between  the  meanings.  Beside  these 
ways  or  modes  of  thinking,  there  are  varioos 
other  mental  processes,  such  as  investigatisgr 
examining,  disentangling,  inquiring,  but  with 
these  I  will  not  meddle,  as  my  business  is  mere- 
ly with  the  various  operations  of  the  mind  wbicfa 
require  various  degrees  of  rapidity.  Nowtboofh 
Ned  Hayward,  as  I  have  said,  probably  tboogbt 
as  much  as  other  men,  his  sort  of  thought  vss 
generally  of  a  very  quick  and  active  habit  Be 
was  not  fond  of  meditating,  his  mind*s  skived 
pace  was  a  canter,  and  when  he  found  an  o^ 
stacle  of  any  kind,  hedge,  gate,  fence,  or  8too^ 
wall,  he  took  op  his  stirrups  and  went  over  iL 
Now,  however,  for  once  in  his  life,  he  paused 
and  pondered  for  full  five  minutes,  and  tbeo 
thinking  perhaps  it  might  seem  a  little  rode  if 
he  treated  his  new-found  friend  to  nothing  bat 
meditation,  he  began  to  talk  of  other  things,  ttiO 
meditating  over  the  former  subject  of  lus  eoo- 
temptations  all  the  while. 

It  most  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  be  ^ 
not  think  of  what  he  was  saying.  Such  a  iif' 
position  might  indeed  be  founded  upon  the  on 
axiom  that  men  cannot  do  two  things  at  once 
But  the  axiom  is  false :  ^ere  never  was  a  firiser. 
We  are  always  doing  many  things  at  oao^ 
There  would  be  very  little  use  of  our  bariag 
hands  and  feet,  tongues  and  eyes,  ears  and  seee. 
unless  each  of  ou^  organs  with  a  little  practice 
could  go  on  quite  quietly  in  its  little  worblwp) 
without  disturbing  the  others.  Indeed  it  ittfer? 
serviceable  sometimes  to  give  our  more  vobitile 
members  something  light  to  do,  when  we  vt 
employing  others  upon  more  serious  busioe^ 
just  to  keep  them  out  of  the  way,  as  we  do  witb 
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noiay  chOdren.  So  also  is  it  with  the  mind  and 
its  faculties,  and  it  is  not  only  quite  possible, 
depend  upon  it,  dear  reader,  to  think  of  two 
subjects  at  once,  but  yery  common  also. 

Totally  unacquainted  with  Mr.  Beaochamp's 
habits  and  character,  or  what  topics  he  could 
coDTerse  upon;  and  what  not,  Ned  Hayward 
naturally  chose  one  which  seemed  perfectly  in- 
different and  perfectly  easy ;  but  it  led  them 
soon  to  deeper  considerations,  as  a  Tery  small 
key  will  often  open  a  very  large  door.  It  led 
to  some  political  discussions  too ;  but  let  it  be 
remarked,  this  is  not  a  political  novel,  that  most 
wearisome  and  useless  of  all  the  illeffitimate 
oftpring  of  Uterature,  and  therefore  if  I  give 
a  few  sentences  of  their  conversation,  it  is  not 
to  insinuate  sneakingly  my  own  opinions,  but 
merely  to  display  my  characters  more  fully. 

"This  seems  a  pretty  little  town,*'  said  Ned 
Hayward,  choosing  the  first  free  subject  at 
band ;  "  quite  rural,  and  with  all  the  tranquillity 
of  the  country  about  it." 

'*  It  is  indeed,"  answered  Mr.  Beauchamp ; 
"  but  I  shoold  almost  have  supposed  that  a  gayer 
place  would  have  pleased  you  more.  Were  you 
never  here  before !" 

"  Never  in  my  life,"  replied  his  companion  ; 
"  but  you  are  quite  mistaken  about  my  tastes. 
Undon,  indeed,  is  a  very  pleasant  place  for 
three  months  or  so  ;  but  one  soon  gets  tired  of 
it-  It  gets  slow,  devilish  slow,  after  a  while. 
One  cannot  go  to  the  theatre  every  night.  There 
IS  little  use  of  going  to  balls  and  parties,  and 
nsking  falling  in  love,  if  one  has  not  got  money 
enough  to  marry.  One  gets  weary  of  the  faces 
and  the  houses  in  St.  Jameses  street.  Morning 
Visits  are  the  greatest  *bores  in  the  world.  Ep- 
som and  Ascot  are  good  enough  things  in  their 
way,  but  they  are  soon  over  for  one  who  does 
not  bet  and  runs  no  horses.  The  newspapers 
tire  me  to  death — romances  I  abominate ;  and 
tagh  a  good  opera  comes  in  twice  a  week  to 
lighten  the  load  a  little,  it  gets  desperate  heavy 
OQ  one's  shoulders  before  the  first  of  July.  An- 
tiqoarians,  connoisseurs,  lawyers,  physicians, 
fiddlers,  and  portrait-painters,  with  merchants, 
and  all  the  bees  of  the  hive,  may  find  London  a 
very  pleasant  and  profitable  place.  I  am  no- 
ting but  a  drone,  and  so  I  fiy  away  in  the 
^try.  Of  all  towns  after  the  second  month, 
I  hate  London  the  most— except  a  manufac- 
turing town  indeed,  and  that  is  always  horrible, 
even  to  change  horses  in." 
•  "And  yet  perhaps,"  answered  Beauchamp, 
''  a  manufacturing  town  offers  subjects  of  deeper 
interest  than  aoy  other  spot  of  the  earth— es- 
pecially at  the  present  moment." 

"Not  in  themselves,  surely,"  said  Ned  Hay- 
^^d ;  *'  the  abstract  idea  of  broadcloth  is  to 
°M  very  flat,  cotton-spinning  not  particularly 
exciting,  hron  ware  is  far  too  hard  for  me  to 
^dle,  and  as  for  the  production  of  soda  and 
pearlash,  I  have  no  genius  that  way.  But  I 
suppose,"  he  continued,  **you  mean  that  the 
manuiacturing  towns  are  interesting  from  their 
bearing  upon  the  prosperity  of  the  country ;  but 
in  that  case  it  is  your  speculations  regarding 
them  that  interest  you,  not  the  places  them- 
selves.** 

"  So  it  is  with  everything,"  answered  Mr. 
Beauchamp ;  *<  no  single  image  or  impression 
Si^es  us  great  pleasure.   It  is  in  their  combina- 
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tion  that  our  engagement  dweOs.  Sin^e  ideas 
are  but  straight  lines,  blank  plains,  monotonous 
patches  of  color.  Associate  them  with  other 
shapes  and  hues,  and  yon  produce  beauty  and 
pleasure..  Thus  with  the  manufacturing  towns : 
if  I  only  went  to  see  a  steam-engine  work,  a 
shuttle  play,  or  a  spindle  turn,  I  should  soon  be 
tired  enough ;  but  when  in  all  that  I  see  there, 
I  perceive  a  new  developnaent  of  man*s  mind,  a 
firesh  course  opened  for  his  energies  when  old 
ones  are  exhausted,  when  I  behold  the  com- 
mencement of  a  great  social  change,  which 
shall  convert  the  pursuits  of  tribes  and  nations 
from  agricultural  to  manufacturing — ^we  rather 
shall  throw  the  great  mass  of  human  industry, 
for  which  its  foraier  sphere  was  too  small,  into 
another  and  almost  interminable  channel,  I  feel 
that  I  am  a  spectator  of  a  great  social  phenom- 
enon, as  awful  and  as  grand  as  the  lightning  that 
rends  the  pine,  or  the  earthquake  that  over- 
throws the  mountain.  It  is  magnificent,  yet 
terrible ;  beautiful,  but  still  sad." 

Why  sad  ?"  demanded  Ned  Hayward.  «*  I 
have  considered  the  matter  in  the  same  light  a 
little,  and  have  talked  with  various  grave  manu- 
facturers about  it ;  but  they  all  seem  to  see  no- 
thing in  it  but  what  is  very  fine  and  pleasant. 
They  have  no  apprehension  for  the  result,  or 
doubts  about  its  doing  a  great  deal  of  good  to 
everybody  in  the  end." 

The  end  !"  said  Beauchamp,  **  where  is  the 
end  1  What  will  the  end  be  1  They  see  no- 
thing but  good  ;  they  augur  nothing  but  good, 
because  they  are  actively  employed  in  that  one 
particular  course,  and  buoyed  up  with  those 
sanguine  expectations  which  active  exertion 
always  produces.  Neither  do  I  doubt  that  the 
lend  will  be  good ;  but  still,  ere  that  end  be 
reached,  how  much  misery,  bow  much  strife, 
how  much  evil,  must  be  encountered.  One 
needs  but  to  set  one's  foot  in  a  factory,  ay,  or  in 
a  manufacturing  town,  to  see  that  the  evil  not 
only  will  be,  hut  is ;  that  we  are  wading  into  a 
dark  stream  which  we  must  pass  over,  and  are 
already  knee-deep.  I  sneak  not  of  the  evils  in- 
separable from  the  working  of  any  great  change 
in  the  relations  of  society  or  in  its  objects.  As 
we  can  never  climb  a  hill  without  some  fatigue, 
so  we  can  never  reach  a  higher  point  in  social 
advance  without  some  suflfering,  but  that  inevi- 
table evil  I  look  upon  as  light,  compared  with 
many  other  things  before  us.  I  doubt  not  that 
in  God's  good  providence  new  resources  will  be 
ever  opened  before  mankind  for  the  employment 
of  human  industry ;  but  when  I  see  a  temporary 
superfluity  of  labor,  I  tremble  to  think  of  what 
vast  power  of  grinding  and  oppressing  that  very 
circumstance  places  in  the  hands  of  the  em- 
ployer. Combine  tliat  power  with  the  state  of 
men's  minds  at  present,  and  all  the  tendencies 
of  the  age;  remember  that  to  accumulate 
wealth,  to  rival  others  in  luxury  and  display,  to 
acquire  at  any  price  and  by  any  means,  is  a 
part  not  of  the  manufacturer's  spirit,  but  of  the 
spirit  of  the  age,  and  especially  of  this  country, 
and  then  see  to  what  purposes  must  and  will  be 
applied  that  vast  authority  or  command ,  which  the 
existing  superabundance  of  labor  brought  about 
by  mechanical  inventions  and  the  natural  in- 
crease of  population  intrusts  to  those  who  have 
already  the  power  of  wealth.  Were  it  not  for 
this  spirit  acting  through  this  power,  should  we 
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see  io  our  manufactories  such  squalid  misery, ' 
such  enfeebled  frames,  such  overtasked  exer- 
tions, such  want  of  moral  and  religious  culture,  > 
such  recklessness,  such  vice,  such  infamy,  such  ' 
famine  t"  I 

"  Perhaps   not,"  answered  Ned   Hajward,  i 
«'  but  yet  something  is  to  be  said  for  the  manu- ' 
facturers  too.    You  sec,  my  good  sir,  they  have 
to  compete  with  all  Europe.    They  are,  as  it 

were,  running  a  race,  and  they  must  win  it,  even  I  . 

if  they  break  their  horses*  wind."  i  could  be  accomplished,  even  in  part,  I  amqaH 

*'  If  they  do  that,  they  will  lose  it,"  replied  j  sure  that  jurymen  would  dine  earlier,  lamn 
Beauchamp ;  "  but  yet  I  do  not  blame  them.  1 1  have  less  to  do,  courts  would  rise  at  am 
allow  for  the  spirit  of  the  times  we  live  in.  <  o'clock,  and  the  lord  mayor  and  sheriffs  eat  that 
They  only  share  it  with  other  men  ;  many  of.  turtle  more  in  peace.    But  talking  of  thit,di 


a  ^rreat  congregation  of  sickly  people,  to 
extend  through  a  land  from  great  congrpntioa 
of  vicious  proplc.  For  my  part,  if,  like  oi 
good  friend  Abon  Hassan,  I  could  but  he  eall|A 
for  a  short  time,  Td  open  out  all  the  narroff 
streets,  and  drain  all  the  foul  lands,  and  colli' 
▼ate  all  ignorant  minds,  and  try  to  puri^f  d 
the  corrupt  hearts  by  the  only  thing  tliat 
purify  them.  But  I  am  not  caliph,  and  if  I  wo^ 
the  task  is  above  me,  I  fancy;  but  still,  if  I 
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them  are  humane,  kind,  generous,  just,  who  do 
as  much  good  and  as  little  evil  as  the  iron  band 
of  circumstances  will  permit ;  and  were  all  to 


strive  in  the  same  manner,  and  to  the  same   not  let  the  matter  sleep.    Highway 


degree,  that  iron  band  would  be  broken,  and  all 
would  be  wiser,  happier,  better  —  ay,  even 
wealthier  than  they  are  ;  but,  alas !  the  exam- 


you  know  I  have  been  thinking  all  this 
how  we  could  get  some  insight  into  this  affair  tf 
the  highway  robbery ;  for  I  am  determined  I  wil 


are  going  quite  out  of  fashion.  I  have  not  hnii 
of  one  for  these  four  months.  Hoanslow  Heath 
is  almost  as  safe  as  Berkeley-square,  md  Bag- 


pie  of  the  good  has  little  influence  on  the  rest   shot  no  more  to  be  feared  than  Windsor  Cirtle. 


on  the  same  level  with  themselves,  and  the  ex- 
ample of  the  bad,  immense  influence  on  every 
grade  beneath  them,  l^e  cupidity  of  the  great 
mill-owner  is  imitated  and  exceeded  by  those 
below  him.  He  robs  the  poor  artisan  of  his 
labor,  by  allowing  him  as  little  out  of  the  wealth 
his  exertions  earn  as  the  superfluity  of  industry 
compels  the  artisan  to  take,  and  justifies  him- 
self with  the  cold  axiom,  that  he  is  not  bound 
to  pay  more  than  other  men ;  those  below  him 
rob  the  same  defenceless  being  of  a  great  part 
of  those  poor  wages  themselves  by  a  more  di- 
rect kind  of  plunder,  and  have  their  axiom  too 


It  is  a  pity  to  let  such  things  revive ;  and  thera 
is  something  about  that  old  fellow  WittiogkiB 
which  strikes  me  as  odd.  Another  thing  M 
was  funny  enough.  Why  should  they  poll  Ita 
young  lady  out  of  the  chaise  ?  She  could  jat 
as  well  have  handed  her  purse  and  bertriakflli 
out  of  the  window  !" 

"  That  seemed  strange  to  me  also,"  answeni 
Beauchamp.  "  But  how  do  you  propose  to  pi^ 
ceed  t" 

«'  Why,  I  think  the  best  way  will  be  to  frigb^ 
en  the  post-boy,"  replied  Ned  Hay  want  "HA 
in  league  with  the  rogues,  whoever  thejuik. 


One  of  the  great  problems  of  the  day  is  this: ;  depend  upon  it ;  and  if  he  thinks  his  neck'i  ta/ 

what  proportion  of  tho  profits  accruing  from ;  a  noose,  he*ll  *peach  ' 

tho  joint  operation  of  capital  and  labor  is  to  bo 

assigned  to  each  of  those  two  elements  1    And 

the  day  will  come  ere  long,  depend  upon  it,  when 

that  great  problem  must  be  solved — I  trust  not 

in  bloody  characters.    At  present,  there  is  no 

check  to  secure  a  fair  division  ;  and  so  long  as 

there  is  none,  wealth  will  always  take  advantage 

of  poverty,  and  the  competition  for  mere  food 

will  induce  necessity  to  submit  to  avarice,  till 

the  burden  becomes  intolerable — and  then — " 

•*  What  then  1"  asked  Ned  Hayward. 

'*  Nay,  Ood  forbid,"  answered  Beauchamp, 
'Uhat  the  fears  which  will  sometimes  arise 
should  ever  he  verified.  A  thousand  unforeseen 
events  may  occur  to  waft  away  the  dangers 
that  seem  to  menace  us ;  but  I  cannot  help 
thinking,  that  in  the  mean  time  there  are  many 
duties  neglected  by  those  who  have  the  power 
to  interfere ;  for  surely,  if  any  foresight  be  wis- 
dom, any  human  providence  a  virtue,  they  are 
the  foresight  that  perceives  the  future  magni- 
tude of  evils  yet  in  the  bud,  and  the  providence 
that  applies  a  remedy  in  time." 

"  Very  true,"  answered  Ned  Hayward ; 
"  things  do  look  rather  badly  ;  but  I  dare  say  all 
will  get  right  at  last.  I  have  not  thought  of 
such  things  very  deeply — not  half  so  deeply  as 
you  have  done,  I  know ;  but  still  I  have  been 
tiorry  to  see,  in  many  of  our  great  towns,  the  peo- 
ple so  wretched-looking ;  and  sometimes  I  have 
thought  that  if  better  care  were  taken  of  them 
— 1  mean  both  in  mind  and  body — our  judges  at 
the  assizes  would  not  have  so  much  to  do.  Jubt 
as  fevers  spread  through  whole  countries  from 


That  is  not  improbnblc,"  said  his  . 
ion ;  "  but  we  had  better  proceed  caiitiom 
for  if  we  frighten  him  into  denying  all  knm 
edge  of  the  parties,  he  will  adhere  to  his  iMiy 
for  mere  consistency's  sake." 

"Oh,  I'll  manage  him,  I  will  manage  Wm,' 
answered  Ned  Hayward,  who  had  carried  B 
many  points  in  his  life  by  his  dashing  strafgl^ 
forwaiilness,  that  he  had  very  little  doobC  flf 
his  own  powers.  "  Come  along,  and  we  »■ 
see.  Let  us  saunter  out  into  the  yard,  in  i 
quiet  careless  way,  as  if  wc  were  seatiianlil 
and  loved  moonlight.  We  shall  find  him  ■ool^ 
where  rubbing  down  his  horses,  or  drinking  i 
pint  on  the  bench.'* 

The  two  gentlemen  accordingly  took  tbafc 
hats  and  issued  forth,  Ned  Hayward  leidiqg 
the  way  first  out  into  the  street  throogbafliM 
door,  and  then  round  into  the  yard  by  »  irch- 
way.  This  manoeuvre  was  intended  to  elude 
the  vigilant  eyes  of  Mr.  Groomber,  and  wit  lO 
far  successful  that  the  landlord,  being  one^  ■ 
that  small  class  of  men  who  can  take  a  tainli 
did  not  come  out  afler  them  to  ott^r  hit  IW' 
vices,  though  he  saw  the  whole. pi ocecdi^ 
and  while  he  was  uncorking  sherry,  or 
ingout  tea,  or  making  up  a  bill,  kept  one 
generally  tho  right — turned  toward  a  w . 
that  looked  in  the  direction  of  the  stables.  B^ 
fore  those  stables  the  bright  moon  was  taiy^ 
out  her  silver  ciirneiing,  ihougli,  truth  to  siyt 
she  might  havt;  found  a  cleaner  floor  to  ipreiA 
it  on  ;  and  there  too  |iaraded  up  and  down  otf 
fric!id.^.  Ned  Hayward  and    Mr.  Beaucbaniib 
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kokhig  for  the  pn8^bo3r  who  bad  driven  Mrs. 
Cnffbrd  and  her  daughter,  but  not  perceiving 
bhn  in  any  direction,  Ned  Hay  ward  began  to 
SQspect  he  bad  reckoned  without  hia  host.  The 
man  was  not  rubbing  down  his  horses,  be  was 
not  drinking  a  pint  on  the  bench,  he  was  not 
tmokmg  a  pipe  at  the  inn  door. 

"  Well,"  he  said  at  length,  "  I  will  look  into 
an  the  stables  to  see  afler  my  horse.  It  is  but 
right  I  should  attend  «to  bis  supper  now  I  have 
had  oiy  own,  and  perhaps  we  may  find  what  we 
are  looking  for  on  the  road.  Let  us  wait  awhile, 
however,  till  that  one-eyed  osUer  is  passed,  or 
he  will  tell  us  where  the  horse  is,  and  spoil  our 
manoBuvre."  And,  walking  on,  ho  pointed  out 
to  Beaochamp  a  peculiar  spot  upon  the  mooo*8 
•arface,  and  commented  upon  it  with  face  up- 
turned till  the  inconvenient  ostler  bad  gone  by. 
At  that  moment,  however,  another  figure 
appeared  in  the  yard,  which  at  once  brought 
light  into  Ned  Hayward's  mind.  It  was  not  a 
l>retty  figure,  nor  had  it  a  prett]p  face  belonging 
lo  it.  The  back  was  bowed  and  contorted  in 
SQch  a  manner  as  to  puzzle  the  tailor  exceed- 
ingly to  fit  it  with  a  fustian  jacket  when  it  re- 
ooired  a  new  one,  which  luckdy  was  not  often  ; 
the  legs  were  thin,  and  more  like  a  bird's  than 
a  homan  being*s,  and  though  the  skull  was 
large  and  not  badly  shaped,  the  features  that 
appeared  below  the  tall  forehead  seemed  all  to 
he  squeezed  together,  so  as  to  acquire  a  rat- 
like  expression,  not  uncommon  in  the  deformed. 
The  bead,  which  was  bare,  was  thatched  with 
thin  yellow  hair,  but  the  eyes  were  black  and 
clear,  and  the  teeth  large  and  white,  the  gar- 
nicnts  which  this  poor  creature  wore  were 
^  those  of  an  inferior  servant  of  an  inn ;  and  his 
pecaiiar  function  seemed  to  be  denoted  by  a 
tankard  of  beer,  which  he  carried  in  his  band 
from  the  door  of  the  tap  toward  the  stables. 

**He  is  carrying  our  friend  his  drink,'-  said 
Ned  Hay  ward,  in  a  whisper  to  Beauchamp,  ••  let 
^  Watrh  where  the  little  pot-boy  goes  in,  and 
I'll  take  seven  to  one  we  find  the  man  we 
want." 

The  pot-boy  gave  a  shrewd  glance  at  the 
hro  gentlemen  as  he  passed  them,  but  hurried 
on  toward  one  of  the  doors  far  down  the  yard, 
^ich  when  it  was  opened  displayed  a  light 
within ;  and  as  soon  as  he  had  deposited  his 
tankard  and  returned,  those  who  bad  watched 
him  followed  his  course  and  threw  back  the 
•atne  door  without  ceremony.  There  before 
them,  seated  on  a  bench  at  a  deal-table,  was 
Je  post-boy  of  whom  they  were  in  search. 
They  had  both  marked  him  well  by  the  eve- 
ping  light,  and  there  could  be  no  doubt  of  his 
identity,  though  by  this  time  he  had  got  his  hat 
and  jacket  off*,  and  was  sitting  with  a  mane- 
comb  on  one  hand  and  a  currycomb  on  the 
other,  and  the  tankard  of  beer  between  them. 
He  was  a  dull,  unpleasant,  black-bearded  sort 
of  fender  of  filYy-five  or  six,  with  a  peculiarly 
eanniog  gra/  eye,  and  a  peculiarly  resolute 
alow  moutb,  and  as  soon  as  Ned  Hayward  be- 
held the  expression  by  the  light  of  a  tallow- 
^ndle  in  a  high  state  of  perspiration,  he  mut- 
tered, "  We  shall  not  make  much  of  this  speci- 
ncn." 

Nevertheless,  he  went  on  in  his  usual  care- 
Ksa  tone  addressing  the  lord  of  the  postiag- 
ttddle,  and  saying,  '*  Good  night,  my  man ;  I 
C 


want  yon  to  ten  me  where  I  can  find  a  gentle- 
man I  wish  to  see  hereabout." 

The  post-boy  bad  risen,  and  pulled  the  lock 
of  short  black  and  white  hair  upon  his  fore- 
head, hot  without  looking  a  bit  more  communi- 
cative than  at  first,  and  he  merely  answered, 
"  If  I  knows  where  he  lives,  sir.  What's  his 
name  t" 

"  Why,  that's  another  matter,"  replied  Ned 
Hayward ;  **  perhaos  he  may  not  much  like  his 
name  mentioned  ;  but  I  can  tell  you  what  peo- 
ple call  hinr  sometimes.  He  goes  by  the  name 
of  Wolf  occasionally." 

The  slightest  possible  twinkle  of  intelligence 
came  into  the  man's  eyes  for  a  moment,  and 
then  went  out  again,  just  as  when  clouds  are 
driving  over  the  sky  at  night  we  sometimes 
see  something  sparkle  for  an  instant,  and  then 
disappear  from  the  heavens,  so  faint  while  it  is 
present,  and  so  soon  gone,  that  we  cannot  t^ 
whether  it  be  a  star  or  not. 

"  Can't  say  I  ever  heard  of  such  a  gemman 
here,  sir,"  replied  the  post-boy.  "There's 
Jimmy  Lamb,  sir,  the  mutton-pieman,  but  that's 
the  nearest  name  to  Wolf  we  have  in  these 
parts." 

**  Why,  my  good  friend,  you  saw  him  this 
very  night,"  said  Mr.  Beauchamp,  **  when  the 
chaise  was  stopped  that  you  were  driving.  He 
was  one  of  the  principals  in  that  affair.'* 

*  Likely,  sir,"  answered  the  other,  **  but  they 
were  all  strangers  to  me — never  set  eyes  on 
one  on  'em  afore.  Bui  if  you  knows  'em,  you'll 
soon  catch  'em ;  and  that  will  be  a  good  job, 
for  it  is  very  unpleasant  to  be  kept  a  waiting 
so.    It's  as  bad  as  a  *pike." 

'I've  a  notion,"  said  Ned  Hayward,  "that 
yon  can  find  out  my  man  for  me  if  yon  like ; 
and  if  you  do,  you  nday  earn  a  crown  ;  but  if 
you  do  not  you  may  get  into  trouble,  for  con- 
cealing felons  rendsrs  yon  what  is  called  an 
accessory,  and  that  is  a  capital  ciime.  You 
know  the  law,  sir,"  he  continued,  turning  to 
Beauchamp,  and  speaking  in  an  authoritative 
tone,  "  and  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  this  comes 
under  the  statute  of  limitations  as  a  clear  case 
of  misprision,  which  under  the  old  law  was 
merely  burning  in  the  hand  and  transportation 
for  life,  but  is  now  hanging  matter.  You  had 
better  think  over  the  business,  my  man,  and 
let  me  have  an  immediate  answer  with  due 
deliberation,  for  you  are  not  a  person  I  shouki 
think  to  put  your  bead  in  a  halter,  and  if  you 
were,  I  should  not  advise  yon  to  do  so  in  thia 
case." 

"Thank  yon,  sir,"  said  the  post-boy,  "I 
won't ;  but  I  don't  know  the  gemmen  as  showed 
themselves  such  rum  customers,  nor  him  either 
as  you  are  a  axing  arter." 

"  It  is  in  vain,  I  fear,"  said  Beauchamp  to 
his  companion  in  a  very  low  voice,  as  their  re- 
spondent made  this  very  definite  answer,  '*  the 
magistrates  may  perhaps  obtain  some  further 
information  from  him  when  be  finds  that  the 
matter  is  seriqus,  hut  we  shall  not." 

The  post-boy  caught  a  few  of  the  words  ap- 
parently, and  perhaps  it  was  intended  that  he 
should  do  so,  but  they  were  without  effect ;  and 
when  at  length  they  walked  away  baffled,  be 
twisted  the  eyelids  into  a  sort  of  wreath  round 
his  left  eye,  observing  with  his  tongae  in  hia 
cheek,  "  Ay,  ay,  my  covies,  mo  go !" 
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Ned  Hayward  opened  the  aoor  somewhat 
suddenly,  and  as  he  went  out,  he  almost  tum- 
bled over  the  little  humpbacked  pot-boy.  Now 
whether  the  young  gentleman — his  years  might 
be  nineteen  or  twenty,  though  his  stature  was 
that  of  a  child  of  eight — came  ibiiher  to  re- 
plenish the  tankard  he  had  previously  brought, 
or  whether  he  afTeclcd  the  nMM>nlii:iit,  or  was 
fond  of  conversation  in  which  he  did  not  take 
a  part,  Ned  Hayward  could  not  at  the  moment 
divine;  but  before  he  and  Beauchamp  had 
taken  a  dozen  steps  up  the  yard,  Hayward  felt 
a  gentle  pull  at  his  coat-tail. 

**  What  is  it,  my  lad  V*  he  said,  looking  down 
upon  the  pot-hoy,  and  at  the  same  time  stoop- 
ing his  head  as  if  with  a  full  impression  that 
his  ears  at  their  actual  height  could  hear  no- 
thing that  proceeded  from  a  point  so  much 
below  as  the  deformed  youtirs  mouth. 

Instantly  a  small  high-pitched  but  veiy  mu- 
sical voice  replied,  "  I'll  come  for  your  boots 
early  to-morrow,  sir,  and  tell  you  all  about  it.*' 

"  Can't  you  tell  me  now  V*  asked  the  young 
gentleman  ;  *'  I  am  going  into  the  stable  to  see 
my  horse,  and  /ou  can  say  your  say  there,  my 
man.*' 

•'  I  daren't,"  an^iwered  the  pot-boy,  **  there's 
Tim  the  ostler,  and  Jack  Millman's  groom,  and 
I..ong  Billy,  the  I'aunton  post-hoy,  all  about. 
I'll  come  to-morrow  and  fetch  your  boots." 

At  the  same  moment  the  landlord's  voice 
exclaiming  in  sharp  tones,  *' Dicky!  Dicky 
Lamb ! — what  the  devil  are  you  so  long  about  1" 
was  heard,  and  the  pot-hoy  ran  off  as  fast  as 
his  long  thin  lees  would  carry  him. 

•*  Well,  t  his  affair  promises  some  amusement," 
Bdid  Ned  Hayward,  when  they  had  again  reached 
the  little  parlor,  which  in  his  good-humored 
easy  way  he  now  looked  upon  as  common  to 
them  Ixnh.  ••  Upon  my  word  I  am  obliged  to 
these  high'Araymen,  or  whatever  the  scoundrels 
may  be.  for  giving  me  someihint^  fresh  to  think 
of.  Aliliough  at  good  Sir  John  Slingsby's  I 
shall  have  fisliing  enough,  I  dare  say,  yet  one 
cannot  fish  all  day  and  every  day,  and  some- 
times one  gets  desperately  bored  in  an  old 
country-house,  unless  fate  strikes  out  some- 
thing not  quite  in  the  common  way  to  occupy 
one." 

*•  Did  you  ever  try  falling  in  lovet"  asked 
Beauchamp,  with  a  quiet  smile,  as  he  glanced 
bis  eyes  over  the  fine  form  and  handsome  fea- 
tures of  his  companion;  "it  is  an  excellent 
pastime,  I  am  told." 

••  No  !"^  answered  Ned  Hayward  quickly  and 
straightforwardly;  "J  neve'r  did,  and  never 
shall.  I  am  too  poor,  Mr.  Beauchamp,  to  marry 
in  my  own  class  of  society,  and  maintain  my 
wife  in  the  state  which  that  class  implies.  1 
am  too  honest  to  make  love  without  intending 
to  ujarry ;  tot»  wise  I  trust  to  fall  in  love  where 
nothing  could  be  the  result  but  un happiness  to 
myself,  if  not  to  another  also."  He  spoke  these 
few  sentences  very  seriously;  but  then,  re- 
suming at  onco  his  gay  rattling  manner,  he 
went  on  :  "Oh,  I  have  drilled  myself  capitally, 
I  assure  you.  At  twenty  I  was  like  a  raw  re- 
cruit, bungling  at  every  step ;  I  found  myself 
saying  all  manner  of  sweet  things  to  every 
pretty  face  I  met;  felt  my  heart  heating  when- 
ever, under  the  pretty  face,  I  thought  I  discov- 
ered something  tlfbt  would  last  longer.    But  I 


saw  so  much  of  love  in  a  cottage  and  itsresolt^ 
that,  af)er  calculating  well  what  a  woflM 
brought  up  in  good  society  would  have  to  t» 
rifice  who  married  a  man  with  600/.  a  year,! 
voted  it  unfair,  to  ask  her,  and  made  up  iH 
mind  to  my  conduct.  As  soon  as  I  find  thatl 
wish  to  dance  with  any  dear  girl  twice  ia  a 
night,  and  fail  into  reveries  when  I  think  of  bo; 
and  feel  a  sort  of  warm  blood  at  my  fiugai 
ends  when  my  hand  touches  hers,  I  am  offlll 
a  hair  trigger,  for  if  a  man  is  bound  to  actwi^ 
honor  to  other  men,  who  can  make  bio  I 
he  does  not  willingly,  he  is  ten  times  moil 
strongly  bound  to  do  so  toward  women,  wti 
can  neither  defend  nor  avenge  themselves." 

W^ith  a  sudden  impulse  Beauchamp  held  art 
his  hand  to  him,  and  shook  his  heartily,  ail 
that  grasp  seemed  to  say.  "  I  know  you  now H 
the  heart.    W^e  are  friends."  j 

Ned  Hayward  was  a  little  surprised  at  thai  j 
enthusiastic  burst  of  Mr.  Beauchamii.  for  hi; 
had  set  him  down  for  what  is  generallj  ciHoA 
a  very  gentlemanlike  person,  which  iiieai»,ii 
the  common  parlance  of  the  world,  a  mao  «ht 
has  either  used  up  everything  like  warm  W» 
ing,  or  has  never  possessed  it,  and  who,  Bii| 
being  troubled  with  any  emotions,  suffers  poHjl 
manners  and  conventional  habits  to  rule  hnn  it 
and  out.  With  his  usual  rapid  way  of  juoiM 
at  conclusions,  which  he  often  found  very  o» 
venient,  though  to  say  the  truth  he  someliBH 
jumped  over  the  right  ones — he  said  to  hiioatf 
at  once,  "  Well,  this  is  really  a  g4K>d  fello«il 
do  believe,  and  a  man  of  some  heart  and  ao^* 

But  though  Beauohamp's  warm  shake  of  M 
hand  had  led  him  to  this  conviction,  lod  If 
thought  he  began  to  understand  him.  yet 
Hayward  was  a  little  curious  as  to  a  qi 
which  his  new  friend  had  asked  him  once 
fore.  He  had  answered  it,  it  is  true,  by 
him  that  he  took  care  not  to  fall  in  love ;  Mlt 
fancied  that  Mr.  Beauchamp  had  inquired  k% 
peculiar  tone,  and  that  he  must  have  bad  aaM 
meaning  more  than  the  words  implied,  tdM 
in  their  simple  and  straightforward  applietfii^ 

"Come  now,  tell  me,  Beauchamp," he artfv 
after  just  five  seconds'  consideration,  "wM 
made  you  ask  if  I  had  ever  tried  falling  ii  lout 
by  way  of  amusement  ?  Did  you  ever  hnr^f 
story  of  my  being  guilty  of  such  practieeat  u 
you  have  it  was  no  true  one — at  least  for  aiS 
or  seven  years  past." 

"  Oh,  no,"  replied  Beauchamp  langhiBft  '1 
have  had  no  means  of  learning  your  secret  Ui* 
tory.  I  only  inquired  because,  if  you  hij 
never  tried  that  pleasant  amusement,  yw  n 
soon  have  a  capital  opportunity.  Sir  Johl 
Slingsby's  daughter  is  one  of  the  loveiiefltgiriil 
ever  saw." 

"  What,  old  Jack  with  a  daughter  1"  «cWji| 
ed  Ned  Hayward ;  then  added  after  a  moooevi 
thought,  "  by  the  way,  so  he  had.  I  i«B^j* 
her  coming  to  see  him  when  we  were%l  WB* 
Chester.  He  was  separated  frorti  her  n*^ 
who  was  a  saint,  I  recollect.  Nobody  eg* 
accuse  old  Jack  of  that  himself,  and  his  daip 
ter  used  to  c(»me  and  see  him  at  times.  A  V^ 
little  girl  she  was  ;  I  think  five  or  six  jt^nw- 
Lot  me  see,  she  must  be  about  sixteen  or  ae** 
cnteeu  now  ;  for  that  is  just  ten  years  ago,  wbeft 
I  was  an  ensign." 

"She  is  more  than  that,"  aoswered  BMl^ 
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obanp,  **  by  two  or  three  years ;  and  either  H 
must  be  longer  since  you  saw  her,  er — " 

•^Oh,  no,  it  is  just  ten  years  ago,"  cried  Mr. 
Hayward :  '*  ten  years  next  month,  for  I  was 
Uien  seventeen  myself." 

"Well,  then,  she  must  ha?e  been  older  than 
jroQ  thought,"  replied  his  companion. 

"  Very  likely,"  said  Mr.  Hayward.  ••  I  never 
ooukl  tdl  girls'  ages,  especially  when  they  are 
'  children.  But  there  is  no  fear  of  my  falimg  in 
love  with  her,  if  she  is  what  you  tell  me.  I  never 
ieU  ia  love  with  a  beautiful  woman  in  my  life — 
I  don't  like  them ;  they  are  always  either  pert, 
or  conceited,  or  vain,  or  haughty,  or  foolish. 
Sooner  or  later  they  are  sure  to  find  some  as?  to 
tell  them  huw  beautiful  they  are,  and  then  they 
think  that  is  quite  sufficient  for  ail  the  purposes 
oflife.'» 

/*  Perhaps,  because  they  are  first  impressed 
with  a  wrong  notioOof  the  purposes  of  life,"  an- 
tvered  Beauchamp ;  *'  but  yet,  I  never  heard 
9f  a  man  before  who  objected  to  a  woman  be- 
cause she  was  pretty." 

*'  No,  no,"  answered  Ned  Hayward,  "  that 
is  a  very  difierent  thing.  I  did  not  say  pretty. 
I  am  very  fond  of  what  is  pretty.  Oh,  the  very 
word  is  delightful.  It  gives  one  such  a  nice, 
food-bumored,  comfortable  idea;  it  is  full  of 
health,  and  youth,  and  good  spirits,  and  light- 
^>«artedness  —  the  word  seems  to  smile  and 
Bpeak  content ;  and  when  it  is  the  expression 
|hat  is  spoken  of,  and  not  the  mere  features, 
it  is  very  charming  indeed.  But  a  beautiful 
Woman  is  a  very  diflferent  thing.  I  would  as 
won  narry  the  Venus  de  Medicis,  pedestal  and 
^  as  what  is  usually  called  a  beautiful  woman. 
Bat  sow  let  us  talk  of  this  other  aflfair.  I  won* 
^  what  will  come  of  my  mysterious  post-boy." 

**  Why,  I  doubt  not  you  will  obtain  some  in- 
^^rauition  regarding  the  gentleman  calling  him- 
self Wolf,"  replied  Beauchamp ;  ••  but  if  you  do, 
^w  do  you  intend  to  proceed  1" 

"  Hunt  him  down  as  1  would  a  wolf,"  answer- 
^  Ned  Hayward. 

"  Then,  pray  let  me  share  the  sport,"  rejoin- 
^  Beauchamp. 

"Oh,  certainly,  certainly,"  said  Ned  Hay- 
ward ;  **  rn  give  the  view  halloo  as  soon  as 
I  have  found  him ;  and  so  now,  good  night,  for 
I  am  somewhat  sleepy." 

"Oood  night,  good  night !"  answered  Beau- 
^ft^nip;  and  Ned  Hayward  rang  for  a  bed- 
eandlc,  a  boot-jack,  a  pair  of  slippers,  and  sundry 
ylher  things  that  he  wanted,  which  were  brought 
uistanDy  and  with  great  good- will.  Had  he 
Asked  for  a  nighi-cap  it  would  have  been  pro- 
dded with  the  same  alacrity ;  for  those  were 
oays  in  which  night-caps  were  l\imished  by 
^^ery  host  to  every  guest ;  though  now  (alas ! 
for  the  good  old  times)  no  landlord  ever  thinks 
that  a  guest  will  stay  long  enough  at  his  house 
to  make  it  worth  while  to  attend  to  his  bead- 
ier. But  fhd  Hayward  needed  no  nrght-cap, 
for  he  never  wore  one,  and  therefore  his  de- 
Qiands  did  not  at  all  overtax  his  host's  stock. 


CHAPTER  V. 


THI  OLD  MILL. 

h  was  Just  in  the  gray  of  the  morning,  and 
the  sUver  light  of  dawn  was  stealing  through 


the  deep  glens  of  the  wood,  brightening  the 
dewy  filaments  that  busy  insects  had  spun 
across  and  across  the  grass,  and  shining  in 
long,  glistening  lines,  upon  the  broad,  clear 
stream.  It  was  a  lovely  stream  as  ever  the 
eye  of  meditation  reeled  on,*or  thoughtful  an- 
gler walked  beside  and  from  about  two  miles 
beyond  Shngsby  ^  ark  to  within  half  a  mile  of 
the  small  town  A'  Tarningham,  it  presented  an 
endless  varie'  /  of  quiet  English  scenery,  such 
as  does  the  oeart  of  man  good  to  look  upon. 
In  one  part  it  was  surrounded  by  higli  hills,  hot 
unbroken  uy  jagged  rocks  and  lolly  banks,  and 
went  on  tumbling  in  miniature  cascades  and 
tiny  rapids.  At  another  .place  it  flowed  on  in 
greater  tranquillity  through  green  meadows, 
flanked  on  either  hand  by  tall,  stately  trees,  at 
the  distance  of  eighty  or  ninety  yards  from  the 
banks ;  not  in  trim  rows,  all  ranged  like  rank 
and  file  upon  parades,  hot  straggling  out  as 
chance  or  taste  had  decided,  sometimes  group- 
ing into  masses,  sometimes  protruding  far  to- 
ward the  stream,  sometimes  receding  coyly 
into  the  opening  of  a  little  dell.  Then  again 
the  river  dashed  on  at  a  more  hurried  rate 
through  a  low  copse,  brawling  as  it  went  over 
innumerable  shelves  of  rock  and  masses  of 
stone,  or  banks  of  gravel,  which  attempted  to 
obstruct  its  course ;  and  nearer  still  to  the 
town  it  flowed  through  turfy  banks,  slowly  and 
quietly,  every  now  and  then  diversified  by  a 
dashing  ripple  over  a  shallow,  and  a  tunable 
into  a  deep  pool. 

It  was  in  the  gray  of  the  morning,  then,  that 
a  man  in  a  velveteen  jacket  was  seen  walking 
slowly  along  by  the  margin  at  a  spot  where 
the  river  was  in  a  sort  of  middle  state,  neither 
so  fierce  and  restive  as  it  seemed  among  the 
hills,  nor  so  tranquil  and  sluggish  as  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  little  town.  There  were 
green  fields  around  ;  and  numerous  trees  and 
copses  approaching  sometimes  very  close  to 
the  water,  but  sometimes  breaking  away  to  a 
considerable  distance,  and  generally  far  enough 
oflT  for  the  angler  to  throw  a  fly  without  hook- 
ing the  branches  around.  Among  some  elms, 
and  walnuts,  and  Huntingdon  poplars  on  the 
right  bank,  was  an  old  square  tower  of  very 
rough  stone,  gra '  and  oold-looking,  with  some 
ivy  up  one  side,  i  'ustering  round  the  glassless 
window.  It  migh  have  been  mistaken  for  the 
ruin  of  some  ancien*.  castle  of  no  great  extent, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  axle-tree  and  some  ojf 
the  spokes  and  fellies  of  a  dilapidated  water- 
wheel  projecting  over  the  river,  and  at  ono« 
announcing  for  what  purposes  the  building  had 
been  formerly  used,  and  that  they  had  long 
ceased.  There  was  still  a  little  causeway  and 
small  stone  bridge  of  a  single  arch  spanning  a 
rivulet  that  here  joined  the  stream,  and  from  a 
doorway  near  the  wheel  still  stretched  a  frail 
plank  to  the  other  side  of  the  dam,  which, 
being  principally  constructed  of  rude  layers  of 
rock,  remained  entire,  and  kept  up  the  water 
so  as  to  form  an  artificial  cascade.  Early  as 
was  the  hour,  some  matutinal  trout,  who, 
having  risen  by  times  and  perhaps  taken  a  long 
swim  before  breakfast,  felt  hungry  and  sharp- 
set,  were  attempting  to  satisfy  their  voracious 
maws  by  snapping  at  a  number  of  lawn-colorad 
moths  which  imprudently  trusted  themselvM 
too  near  the  surface  of  the  water.    The  reli- 
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.  dhrds  were  singing  their  sweet  hymns  all 
/und,  and  a  large  goatsucker  whirled  by  on 
AtB  long  wings,  depriving  the  trout  of  many  a 
delicate  fly  before  it  came  within  the  reach  of 
the  greedy  jaws  that  we^e  waiting  for  it  below 
the  ripple. 

But  what  was  the  man  do  ng  while  fish,  flies, 
and  birds  were  thus  engaged  Marry,  he  was 
engaged  in  a  very  curious  ana  mysterious  oc- 
cupation. With  a  slow  step  anc  a  careful  eye 
fixed  upon  the  glassy  surface  beneath  him,  he 
walked  along  the  course  of  the  current  down 
toward  the  park  paling  that  you  see  there  upon 
the  left.  Was  he  admiring  the  speckled  ten- 
ants of  the  river  1  Was  he  admiring  his  own 
reflected  image- on  the  shining  mirror  of  the 
stream  t  He  might  be  doing  either,  or  both  ; 
but,  nevertheless,  he  often  put  his  finger  and 
thumb  into  the  pocket  of  a  striped  waistcoat ; 
pulled  out  some  small  ronnd  balls,  about  the 
size  of  a  pea  or  a  little  larger,  marvelously 
like  one  of  those  boluses  which  doctors  are 
sometimes  fain  to  prescribe,  and  chemists  right 
willing  to  furnish,  but  which  patients  find  it 
somewhat  difficult  to  swallow.  These  be 
dropped  one  by  one  into  the  water,  wherever 
be  found  a  quiet  place,  and  thus  proceeded  till 
he  had  come  within  about  three  hundred  yards 
of  the  park  waU.  There  he  stopped  the  ad- 
ministration of  these  pills ;  and  then,  walking 
a  little  farther,  sat  down  by  the  side  of  the 
river,  in  the  very  midst  of  a  tall  clump  of 
rushes. 

In  a  minute  or  two  something  white,  about 
the  length  of  eighteen  inches,  floated  down  ; 
and  instantly  stretching  forth  a  long  hooked 
stick,  our  friend  drew  dextronsly  in  to  the 
shore  a  fine  large  trout  of  a  pound  and  a  half 
ki  weight.  The  poor  fellow  was  quite  dead, 
or  at  least  so  insensible  that  he  did  not  seem 
at  all  surprised  or  annoyed  to  find  himself  sud- 
denly out  of  his  element,  and  inlo  another  gen- 
tleman's pocket,  though  the  transition  was 
somewhat  marvelous,  from  the  fresh  clear 
stream  to  a  pieco  of  glazed  buckram.  Most 
people  would  have  disliked  the  change,  but 
Mister  Trout  was  in  that  sort  of  state  that  he 
did  not  care  about  an3rthing.  Hardly  was  he 
thus  deposited  when  one  of  his  finny  compan- 
ions— perhaps  his  own  bro'  her,  or  some  other 
near  relation  —  was  seen  coming  down  the 
stream  with  his  stomach  upward,  a  sort  of  po- 
sition which,  to  a  trout,  is  the  same  as  stand- 
ing on  the  head  would  be  to  a  human  being. 
.This  one  was  nearer  the  bank,  and  first  be  bit 
bis  nose  against  a  stump  of  tree,  then,  whirl- 
ing quietly  round,  he  tried  the  cnrrent  tail 
foremost ;  but  it  was  all  of  no  avail,  he  found 
bis  way  likewise  into  the  pocket,  and  two  more 
were  easily  consigned  to  the  same  receptacle, 
ill  of  them  showing  the  same  placid  equanim- 
ity. At  length  one  very  fine  fish,  which  seem- 
ed to  weigh  two  pounds  and  a  half,  at  the  least, 
followed;  advice,  and  took  a  middle  course. 
He  was  out  of  reach  of  the  stick ;  the  water 
was  too  deep  at  that  spot  to  wade«  and  what 
was  our  friend  of  the  pocket  to  do  1  He  watch- 
ed the  fish  carried  slowly  down  the  streanIT  to- 
ward the  place  where  the  river  passed  under 
an  archway  into  Sir  John  SHngsby's  park.  It 
WIS  fat  and  fair,  and  its  fins  were  rosy  as  if  the 
morning  sun  had  tinged  them.    Its  belly  was 


of  a  glossy  white,  with  a  kindly  locdc  tb($iflbi 
half-expanded  gills,  that  quite  won  our  /Heod's 
afl^ection.  Yet  he  hesitated ;  and  being  a  nat- 
ural philosopher,  he  knew  that  by  displacing 
the  atoms  of  water  the  floating  body  might  be 
brought  nearer  to  the  shore.  He  therefore 
tried  a  stone :  but  whether  he  threw  it  too  far, 
or  not  far  enough,  I  cannot  tell ;  certain  it  is, 
the  trout  was  driven  farther  away  than  before, 
and  to  his  inexpressible  disappointment,  be 
saw  it  carried  through  the  arch.  He  was  re- 
solved, however,  that  it  should  not  thus  escape 
him.  Difficult  circumstances  try,  if  they  do 
not  make,  great  men ;  and  taking  a  litUe  ruB, 
he  vaulted  over  the  perk  paling  and  into  tbt 
park. 

He  was  just  in  the  act  of  getting  over  again, 
perhaps  feeling  if  he  stayed  too  long  it  might 
be  considered  an  intrusion,  and  had  the  fish  in 
his  hand,  so  that  his  movAients  were  some- 
what embarrassed,  when  a  little  incident  oc- 
curred which  considerably  aflTected  hia  plans 
and  purposes  for  the  day. 

I  have  mentioned  an  old  mill,  and  sundry 
trees  and  bushes  at  difl%;rent  distances  from  the 
bank,  breaking  the  soft  green  meadow  torf 
in  a  very  picturesk  manner.  In  the  present 
instance,  these  various  objects  proved  not  only 
ornamental  but  useful — at  least  to  a  personage 
who  bad  been  upon  the  spot  nearly  as  long  as 
our  friend  in  the  velveteen  jacket.  That  per- 
sonage had  been  tempted  into  the  mill  eiiber 
by  its  curious  and  ancient  aspect,  or  by  tbe 
open  door,  or  by  surprise,  or  by  some  otbor 
circumstance  or  motive;  and  once  in  hs 
thought  he  might  as  well  look  out  of  tbe  wl»> 
dow.  When  he  did  look  out  of  tbe  windaw, 
the  first  thing  bis  eyes  fell  upon,  was  the  1 
mentioned  gentleman  dropping  his  pUls  i 
the  water ;  and  there  being  somethins  t 
and  interesting  in  the  whole  proceeding,  the 
man  in  the  mill  watched  the  man  by  tbe  river 
for  some  minutes.  He  then  quietly  slipfed 
out,  and  as  the  ^oor  was  on  the  opposite  side 
from  that  on  which  the  operations  I  have  de- 
scribed were  going  on,  he  did  so  unperoetved. 
It  would  seem  that  the  watcher  became  moch 
aflTected  by  what  he  saw ;  for  the  next  mioote 
he  glided  softly  over  tbe  torf  behind  a  busk 
and  thence  to  a  clump  of  trees,  and  then  to  a 
single  old  oak  with  a  good  wide  trunk — rtfber 
hollow  and  somewhat  shattered  about  tbe 
branches,  but  still  with  two  or  three  of  tte 
lower  boughs  lefl,  having  a  fair  show  of  leavN^ 
like  a  fringe  of  curly  hair  round  tbe  pel  et 
some  bald  Anacreon.  From  that  he  wool  le 
another,  and  so  on ;  in  fact,  dodging  oor  ifil 
friend  all  the  way  down,  till  the  four  first  traat 
were  pocketed,  and  the  fifth  took  iu  oomm 
into  the  park.  When  the  betrayer  of  tbSMS 
tender  innocents,  however,  vaulted  over  iie 
paling  in  pursuit,  the  dodger  came  out  tad^pl 
behind  some  bushes  —  brambles,  and  ditf 
similar  shrubs  that  have  occasionally  otbv 
uses  than  bearing  blackberries ;  and  no  sooMr 
did  he  see  the-  successful  chaser  of  the  treat, 
with  his  goodly  fish  in  his  band  and  one  iec 
over  the  paling,  about  to  return  to  tbe  open 
country,  than  taking  two  steps  forward,  be  Uid 
bis  hand  upon  his  colkir,  and  courteously  helped 
him  over  somewhat  faster  than  he  woofcl  ba«a 
come  without  such  assistance. 
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The  man  of  fitlies  had  his  back  to  his  new 
sompanion  at  the  moment  when  he  received 
inch  unexpected  sapport ;  but  as  soon  as  his 
feet  touched  the  ground  on  the  other  side,  he 
straggled  most  unreasonably  to  free  his  collar  * 
froro'the  grasp  that  still  retained  it.  He  did  not 
tacceed  in  this  effort,  far  from  it ;  for  he  well- 
otgh  strangled  himself  in  the  attempt  to  get  oat 
»f  that  iron  clutch  ;  but,  nevertheless,  he  con- 
trived,  at  the  risk  of  sutfocation,  to  bring  him- 
self face  to  face  with  his  tenacious  friend,  and 
oeheld,  certainly  what  he  did  not  expect  to 
see.  No  form  cf  grim  and  grisly  gamekeeper 
was  before  him ;  no  shooting- jacket  and  leath- 
ern leggings ;  but  a  person  in  the  garb  of  a 
gentleman  of  good  station,  furnished  with  arms, 
tegs,  and  chest  of  dimensions  and  materials 
which  seemed  to  show  that  a  combat  would  be 
neither  a  very  safe  nor  pleasant  affair. 

••Who  the  devil  are  youV*  asked  the  lover 
of  trout,  in  the  same  terms  which  Mr.  Witting- 
bam  had  nsed  the  night  before  to  the  very  same 
personage. 

"  Ha,  ha,  my  friend !"  exclaimed  Ned  Hay- 
ward  ;  *'8o  you  have  been  hocusing  the  trout, 
hare  you?'*  And  there  they  stood  for  a  few 
minotes  without  any  answers  to  either  ques- 
turn. 


CHAPTER  VI. 
or  WBXCH  mcD  haywabd  plays  thb  pabt  of 

THIBP-TAKSa. 

Of  an  the  tnrnings  and  windings  in  this 
erooked  life,  one  of  the  most  disagreeable  is 
turning  back;  and  yet  it  is  one  we  are  all 
doomed  to  from  childhood  to  old  age.  We  are 
tomed  back  with  the  smaller  and  the  greater 
lesaons  of  life,  and  have,  alas,  but  too  oflen,  in 
our  obstinacy  or  our  stupidity,  to  learn  them 
over  and  over  again.  I  with  the  rest  of  my 
herd  must  also  turn  back  from  time  to  time ; 
boi  on  the  present  occasion  it  shall  not  be  long, 
» I  ara  not  in  a  sportive  mood  this  morning, 
and  could  find  no  pleasure  in  playing  a  trout  or 
a  salmon,  and  should  be  disgusted  at  the  very 
aitfbt  of  a  cat  with  a  mouse. 

we  have  seen  our  good  friend,  Ned*  Hay- 
ward,  lay  his  band  stoutly  on  the  collar  of  a 
geotleman  who  bad  been  taking  some  unwaf- 
rantable  Uberties  with  the  finny  fair  ones  of  the 
stream ;  but  the  question  is,  how  happened 
Ned  Hayward  to  be  there  at  that  particular 
hour  of  the  morning  1  Was  he  so  exceedingly 
maiatinal  in  his  habits  as  to  be  usually  up, 
dceased,  and  out  and  walking  by  a  piece  of 
vmer  at  a  period  of  the  day  when  most  things 
except  birds,  fish,  and  poachers  are  in  their 
t^edst  Had  he  been  roused  at  that  hour  by 
beartacbe,  or  headache,  or  any  other  achel 
^^9s  he  gouty  and  could  not  sleep—in  love, 
and  not  inclined  to  sleep  t  No,  reader,  no. 
He  was  an  early  man  in  his  habits,  it  is  true, 
for  he  was  in  high  health  and  spirits,  and  with 
a  busy  and  active  mind  which  looked  upon 
slumber  as  time  thrown  away ;  but  then  though 
he  rose  early  he  was  always  careful  as  to  his 
dress.  He  had  a  stiff  beard  which  required  a 
good  deal  of  shaving,  his  hair  took  him  a  long 
time,  for  he  liked  it  to  be  exceedingly  clean  and 
glossy.    Smooth  he  could  not  make  it,  for  that 


the  enrls  prevented,  curls  being  obstinate  things 
and  resolved  to  have  their  own  way.  Thus 
with  one  thing  or  another,  sometimes  reading 
scraps  of  a  book  that  lay  upon  his  dressing 
table,  sometimes  looking  out  of  window,  and 
thinking  more  poetically  than  he  had  any  no- 
tion of,  sometimes  cleaning  his  teeth  till  they 
looked  as  white  and  as  straight  as  the  keys  of 
a  new  pianoforte,  sometimes  playing  a  tune  with 
his  fingers  on  the  top  of  the  table,  and  musing 
philosophically  the  while,  it  was  generally  at 
least  qne  hour  and  a  half  from  the  time  he' 
arose  before  he  issued  forth  into  the  world. 

This  was  not  always  the  case  indeed,  for  on 
May  mornings,  when  the  trout  rise,  in  August,  if 
he  were  near  the  moors,  on  the  first  of  Septem- 
ber, wherever  he  might  be,  for  he  was  never 
at  that  season  in  London,  he  usually  abridged 
his  toilet,  and  might  be  seen  in  the  green  fields, 
duly  equipped  for  the  sport  of  the  season,  very 
shortly  after  daybreak. 

On  the  present  occasion,  and  the  morning  of 
which  I  have  just  spoken,  there  cannot  be  the 
slightest  doubt  that  he  would  have  lain  in  bed 
somewhat  longer  than  usual,  for  he  had  had  a 
long  ride  the  day  before,  some  excitement,  a 
good  supper,  and  had  sat  up  late ;  but  (here 
was  one  little  circumstance  which  roused  him 
and  sent  him  forth.  At  about  a  quarter  before 
five  he  heard  his  door  open,  and  a  noise  made 
among  the  boots  and  shoes.  He  was  in  that 
sleepy  state  in  which  the  events  of  even  five 
or  six  hours  before  are  vague  and  indefinite,  if 
recollected  at  all,  and  although  he  bad  some 
confused  notion  of  having  ordered  himself  to 
be  called  early,  yet  he  knew  not  the  why  or 
the  wherefore,  and  internally  concluded  that  it 
was  one  of  the  servants  of  the  inn  come  to 
take  his  clothes  away  for  the  purpose  of  brush- 
ing them ;  he  thought,  as  that  was  a  process 
with  which  be  had  nothing  to  do,  he  might 
as  well  turn  on  his  other  side  and  sleep  it 
out.  Still,  however,  there  was  a  noise  in  the 
room,  which  .in  the  end  disturbed  him,  and  hs 
gaVe  over  all  the  boots,  physical  or  metaphysi- 
cal, to  the  devil.  Then  raising  himself  upon 
his  elbow,  he  looked  about,  and  by  the  dim 
light  which  was  streaming  through  the  dimity 
curtains— for  the  window  was  unfurnished  with 
shutters — he  saw  a  figure  somewhat  like  that 
of  a  large  goose  wandering '  about  amid  the 
fragments  of  his  apparel. 

*•  What  in  the  mischiefs*  name  are  you 
about?"  asked  Ned  Hayward,  impatiently. 
*'Can*t  you  take  the  things  and  get  along  1"   * 

**It*s  me,  sir,"  said  the  low  sweet-toned 
voice  of  the  humpbacked  pot-boy,  who  bad 
not  a  perfect  certainty  in  his  own  mind  that 
neuter  verbs  are  followed  by  a  nominative  case* 
"  you  were  wishing  to  know  last  night  about—** 

••Ah,  hang  it,  so  I  was,"  exclaimed  Ned 
Hayward,  *'  but  I  had  forgotten  all  about  it — 
well,  my  man,  what  can  yon  tell  me  about  this 
fellow,  this  Wolf t  Where  does  he  live,  how 
can  you  get  at  him  ?  None  of  the  people  here 
will  own  they  know  anything  about  him,  but  I 
believe  they  are  lying,  and  I  am  very  sure  of  it. 
The  name*8  a  remarkable  one,  and  not  to  bo 
mistaken." 

««Ay,  sir,"  answered  the  pot-boy,  "they 
knew  well  enough  whom  yon  want,  though 
you  did  not  mention  the  name  they  chose  to 
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w  hhn  by.  If  yon  had  asked  for  Ste  Otmlet, 
.itey*d  have  been  oMiged  to  anawer,  for  they 
can't  deny  haying  heard  of  him.  Woifa  a  cant 
came,  yon  see,  which  he  got  on  account  of  his 
walking  abont  so  much  at  night,  as  they  say 
wolves  do,  though  I  never  saw  one." 

"Well,  where  is  he  to  be  found  1"  asked 
Ned  Hayward,  in  his  usual  rapid  manner,  and 
he  then  added,  to  snoooth  down  all  difficulties, 
**  I  don*t  want  to  do  the  man  any  harm  if  I  can 
help  it,  for  I  have  a  notion,  somehow,  that  ho 
fs  but  a  tool  in  the  business;  and  therefore,  al- 
though I  could  doubtless,  with  the  information 
yon  have  given  me  of  his  real  name,  find  him 
oat,  and  deal  with  him  as  I  think  fit,  yet  I 
would  rather  have  his  address  privately,  that  I 
may  go  and  talk  to  him  alone." 

"  Ah,  sir,  he  may  be  a  tool,"  answered  the 
pot4)oy,  "  but  he's  an  awkward  tool  to  work 
with ;  and  I  should  think  you  had  better  have 
two  or  three  stout  hands  with  you." 

*'  Well,  I  will  think  of  that,  my  roan,"  an- 
swered the  young  gentleman ;  "  but  at  all  events 
I  should  like  to  know  where  to  find  him." 

"That's  not  quite. so  easy,  sir,"  replied  the 
hunchback,  "  for  he  wanders  about  a  good  deal ; 
but  he  has  got  a  place  where  he  says  he  lives 
on  Yaldon  Moor,  behind  the  park,  and  that  he's 
there  some  time  in  every  day  is  certain.  I 
should  think  the  morning  as  good  a  time  as 
any,  and  you  may  catch  him  on  the  lookout  if 
you  go  round  by  the  back  of  the  park,  and  then 
np  the  river  by  the  old  mill.  There's  an  overgo 
a  little  higher  up,  and  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  he 
were  dabbling  about  in  the  water ;  for  it  isn't 
the  time  for  partridges  or  hares,  and  he  must 
be  doing  something." 

**  But  what  sort  of  place  has  he  on  the  moor  t" 
asked  Ned  Hayward,  beginning  to  get  more  and 
more  interested  in  the  pursuit  of  his  inquiries  ; 
"how  can  I  find  it,  my  mani" 

"It*8  not  easy,"  answered  his  companion, 
"  for  it's  built  down  in  the  pit.  However,  when 
you  have  crossed  by  the  overgo,  you  will  find  a 
little  path  just  before  you,  and  if  you  go  aloftg 
that  straight,  without  either  turning  to  the 
right  or  the  led,  it  will  lead  yoo  right  up  to 
the  moor.  Then  I'm  sure  I  don't  know  bow  to 
direct  you,  for  the  roads  go  turning  about  in  all 
manner  of  ways." 

"Is  it  east,  west,  north,  or  south!"  asked 
Captain  Hayward,  impatiently. 

"  Why,  east,"  answered  the  boy ;  "  and  I  dare 
say  if  you  go  soon  you  will  find  the  sun  just 
peeping  out  over  the  moor  in  that  direction. 
It's  a  pretty  sight,  and  I've  looked  at  it  oden  to 
see  the  sunshine  come  streaming  through  the 
morning  mist,  and  making  all  the  green  things 
that  grow  about  there  look  like  gold  and  purple, 
and  very  oAen,  too,  I've  seen  the  blue  smoke 
coming  up  out  of  the  pit  from  Ste's  cottage- 
chimney.  Perhaps  it  may  be  so  when  you  go, 
and  then  you'll  easily  find  it." 

"  And  whose  park  is  it  that  you  speak  of, 
boyi"  said  Ned  Hayward.  "There  may  be 
balf-a-dozcn  about  here." 

"  Why,  Sir  John  Slingsby's,"  answered  the 
boy,  "  that's  the  only  one  we  call  the  park 
about  here." 

*'  Ob,  then  I  know  it,"  reioined  the  gentle- 
man, stretching  out  his  band  at  the  same  time, 
ud  taking  his  purae  from-«  chair  that  stood  by- 


htsbedaide;  "there's a erown for yoa;Mi4i 
carry  ofif  the  boots  and  dothee,  and  fet 
brushed  as  fast  as  possible." 

The  boy  did  as  he  was  told,  took  the  crown 
with  many  thanks,  gathering  together  the  va- 
rious articles  of  apparel  which  lay  scattofed 
about,  and  retired  from  the  room.  Ned  Hay- 
ward, however,  without  waiting  for  hia  reiiira, 
jumped  out  of  bed,  drew  forth  from  one  of  Ui 
portmanteaus  another  complete  suit  of  clothea, 
plunged  his  head,  hands,  and  neck  in  cold 
water,  and  then  mentally  saying,  "  I  wiU  shave 
when  I  come  back,"  he  drei»ed  hiaiself  ia 
haste,  and  looked  out  for  a  moment  iaio  tba 
yard,  to  see  whether  many  of  the  members  M 
the  household  were  astir.  There  was  a  ana 
at  the  very  farther  end  of  the  yard  deaaing  a 
horse,  and  just  under  the  window,  iba  httJe  de- 
formed pot-boy,  whistling  a  plaintive  air  with 
the  most  exquisite  taste,  whde  he  was  bmeh- 
ing  a  coat  and  waistcoat.  The  finest  and  meet 
beautiful  player  on  the  flageolet  never  < 
the  tones  that  were  issuing  from  his  little  { 
lips,  and  Ned  Hayward  could  not  refrain  fnm 
pausing  a  moment  to  listen,  but  then  pettiag 
on  his  hat,  he  hurried  down  stairs,  and  ( 
oned  the  boy  toward  him. 

"  Do  not  say  that  I  am  out,  my  man,  i 
any  questions  are  asked,"  he  said ;  "  and  wbea 
you  have  brushed  the  clothes,  pot  them  oa  a 
chair  at  the  door." 

The  boy  nodded  significantly,  and  our  frteni 
Ned  Hayward,  took  his  way  out  of  the  town  ia 
the  direction  that  the  boy  had  indicated.  Of 
all  the  various  bumps  in  the  human  he|ad«  Che 
bump  of  locality  is  the  foremost.  This  baik 
the  reader  is  weU  aware  is  merely  a  phreesla- 
gical  essay  in  a  new  form.  So  the  boa^  sf 
locality  is  the  most  capricious,  whimsical,  kit- 
tional,  unaccountable,  perverse,  and  nnmassia 
able  of  all  bumps.  To  some  men  it  aibida  a 
faculty  of  finding  their  way  about  houses «— I 
wish  to  heaven  it  did  so  with  me,  for  I  «i 
always  getting  into  wrong  rooms  and  plaaai 
where  I  have  no  business — others  it  enables  to 
go  through  all  sorts  of  tortuous  paths  and  i 
almost  by  intuition;  with  others  it  is 
regarding  government  ofilces,  and  tbe  [ 
connected  therewith ;  but  in  Ned  Hayw«d  it 
was  powerful  in  the  country,  and  it  would  IwfS 
been  a  very  vigorous  ignit  ftUuMs  indeed  that 
would  lead  him  astray  either  on  horsehaok  «r 
on  foot.  Three  words  of  direction  geasis% 
sufficed  if  they  were  clear,  and  he  was  asave 
of  his  journey  as  if  be  knew  every  step  of  As 
way.  There  might  be  a  little  cakwIaiteB  m 
the  thing — a  sort  of  latent  argumentifiss  fm 
no  one  knew  better  that  if  a  place  lay  das  nofifek 
I  the  best  way  to  arrive  at  it  was  not  to  ga  das 
I  south,  or  was  more  dearly  aware  that  in  sidi- 
I  nary  circumstances  the  way  into  a  valley  was 
'  not  to  climb  the  hill ;  but  Ned  Hayward  wm 
rarely  disposed  to  analyze  any  process  ia  his 
own  mind.  He  had  always  hated  dissscnat 
puzzles  even  in  his  boyhood ;  and  as  his  aasi 
was  a  very  good  mind,  he  generally  let  it  take 
its  own  way,  without  troubling  it  with  qoesines. 
Thus  he  walked  straight  on  out  of  the  kttls 
town  along  the  bank  of  Che  river,  and  fiadiag 
himself  interrupted,  afier  about  three  milss,  ^ 
the  park-wall,  he  took  a  path  through  the  fieMi 
to  the  leH,  then  struck  badt  again  te  Che  righft 
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md  soon  after  had  a  glimpse  of  the  river  again 
ibovo  its  passage  through.  Sir  John  Slingsby's 
park. 

All  this  time  Ned  Hayward*s  mind  was  not 
anoccu  pied.  He  saw  everything  that  was  pass- 
ing about  him  and  meditated  up<m  it  without 
knowing  that  ne  was  meditating.  Th6  sky  was 
itill  quite  gray  when  he  set  out,  but  presently 
Ifae  morning  began  to  hang  out  her  bafnners  of 
porple  and  gold  to  welcome  the  monarch  of  day, 
and  Ned  Hay  ward  said  to  himself,  '*  How  won- 
derfully beautiful  all  this  is,  and  what  a  fine 
ordination  is  it  that  every  change  in  nature 
•hould  produce  some  variety  of  beauty.'*  Then 
he  remarked  upon  the  trees,  and  the  birds,  and 
the  meadows,  and  the  reflections  of  the  sky  in 
adear,  smooth  part  of  the  river,  and  with  some- 
what of  a  painter's  mind,  perceived  the  beauti' 
lid  harmony  that  is  produced  by  the  effect  that 
Qie  color  has  upon  another  by  its  side.  And 
then  he  passed  a  little  village  church,  with  the 
Iteeple  shrouded  in  ivy,  and  it  filled  his  mind 
iill  of  quiet  and  peaceful  images,  and  simple 
nral  life  (with  a  moral  to  it  all),  and  his 
thoughts  ran  on  to  a  thousand  scenes  of  honest 
happiness,  till  be  had  the  game  at  skittles  and 
the  maypole  on  the  green  up  before  him  as 
yUn  as  if  it  were  all  real ;  and  the  ivy  and  two 
aU  yews  carried  him  away  to  early  times  when 
thit  ancient  church  was  new.  Heaven  knows 
how  far  his  fancy  went  galloping  '.—through  the 
Whole  history  of  England  at  least.  But  all  these 
ISferies  went  out  of  his  head  almost  as  soon  as 
the  objects  that  excited  them,  and  then,  as  he 
Went  through  some  neat  hedge-rows  and  pleas- 
Wn  corn-fields,  which  promised  well  in  their 
green  freshness  for  an  abundant  harvest,  he  be- 
pn  to  think  of  partridges  and  an  occasional 

Casant  lying  under  a  holly-bush,  and  pointing 
B  and  tumbling  birds,  a  full  game-bag,  and  a 
a^Mtal  dinner,  with  a  drowsy  evening  aflerward. 
Good  heaven  !  what  a  thing  it  is  to  be  young,  and 
hhigh  health,  and  m  high  spirits ;  how  easy  the 
had  of  life  sits  upon  one ;  how  insignificant  are 
III  cares  to  its  enjoyments ;  every  n»oment  has 
III  flitting  dream ;  every  hour  its  becoming  en- 
iofODent,  if  we  choose  to  seek  it ;  every  flower, 
is  it  bitter  or  he  it  sweet,  be  it  inodorous  or  be 
k  perfumed,  has  its  nectarial  fall  of  honeyed 
drops,  ripe  for  the  lip  that  will  vouchsafe  to 
pnm  it.  But  years,  years,  they  bring  on  the 
antamn  of  the  heart,  when  the  bright  and  bloom- 
ing petals  have  passed  away,  when  the  dreams 
kave  vanished  with  the  light  slumbers  of  early 
years,  and  everything  is  in  the  seed  for  gener- 
Mtons  to  come ;  we  feci  ourselves  the  husks  of 
the  earth,  and  find  that  it  is  time  to  fall  away, 
iid  give  place  to  tho  bloom  and  blossom  of 
•Bother  epoch. 

Our  friend,  however,  if  not  in  tho  budding 
tfane  of  life,  had  nothing  of  the  sere  and  yellow 
hif  about  him  ;  he  was  one  of  those  men  who 
Wis  calculated  to  carry  on  the  day-dream  of 
hoyhood.  even  beyond  its  legitimate  limit ;  noth 
big  fretted  him,  nothing  wore  him,  few  things 
frieved  him.  It  required  the  diamond  point  to 
Biake  a  deep  impression,  and  though  he  re- 
fected tlie  lights  that  fell  upon  him  from  other 
Bljects,  It  was  but  the  more  powerful  rays  that 
penetrated  into  the  depth,  and  that  not  very 
Bwqoently.  Thus  on  he  went  upon  his  way, 
uw  what  he  had  got  to  alter  partridgea  and 


field-swamps,  and  matters  of  such  kind,  heaven 
only  knows.  He  might  be  up  in  the  moon  for 
aught  I  can  tell,  or  in  the  Indies,  or  riding 
astride  upon  a  comet,  or  in  any  other  position 
the  least  likely  for  a  man  to  place  himself  in, 
except  when  aided  by  the  wings  of  imagination  ; 
and  yet,  strange  to  say,  Ned  iiayward  had  not 
the  shghtest  idea  that  he  had  any  imagination 
at  all.  He  believed  himself  to  be  the  most 
simple  jog.trot,  maiicr-of-fact  creature  in  all 
the  world  :  but  to  return,  he  was  indulging  in 
all  sorts  of  fantasies,  just  when  a  little  path 
between  two  high  hedges  opcntnl  out  upon  a 
narrow  meadow,  by  the  side  of  the  river  at  a 
spot  just  opposite  the  old  mill,  and  not  more 
than  forty  or  fifty  yards  distant  from  the  door 
thereof.  He  saw  the  old  mill  and  the  stream, 
but  saw  nothing  else  upon  my  word,  and  think- 
ing to  himself,  "  What  a  picturesque  ruin  that 
is,  it  looks  like  some  feudal  castle  built  beside 
the  water,  parting  two  hostile  baron's  domains. 
What  the  deuce  can  it  have  been  ?" 

Doubt  with  him  always  led  to  examination, 
so  without  more  ado,  he  crossed  over  the  open 
space  with  his  usual  quick  step,  entered  the 
mill,  looked  about  him,  satisfied  himself  in  a 
minute  as  to  what  had  been  its  destination,  and 
then  gazed  out  of  the  windows,  first  up  the 
stream,  and  next  down.  Up  the  stream  he  saw 
some  swallows  skimming  over  the  water,  the 
first  that  summer  had  brought  to  our  shores ; 
and,  moreover,  a  sedate  heron,  with  its  blue 
back  appearing  over  some  reeds,  one  leg  in  the 
water,  and  one  raised  to  its  breast.  When  he 
looked  down,  however,  he  perceived  the  gen- 
tleman I  have  described,  dropping  some  pellets 
into  the  water,  and  he  thought ''  That's  a  ca- 
rious operation,  what  can  he  be  about  V* 

The  next  minute,  however,  the  legitimate 
wooer  of  the  fishes  turned  his  face  partly  toward 
the  mill,  and  Ned  Hayward  murmured,  "  Ah, 
ha.  Master  Wolf,  alias  Stu  Gimlet,  I  have  yoa 
now,  I  think."  And  issuing  forth,  he  dogged 
him  down  the  bank  as  I  have  before  descried, 
till  at  length,  choosing  his  moment  dextrously, 
he  grasped  him  by  the  collar,  in  such  a  manner, 
that  if  he  had  had  the  strength  of  Hercules,  he 
would  have  found  it  a  more  difficult  matter  to 
escape,  than  to  kill  forty  Hydras,  or  clean  fifty 
Augean  stables. 

"Hocusing  the  fish!"  said  the  prisoner,  in 
answer  to  one  of  Captain  Hayward's  first  inti- 
mations of  what  he  thought  of  his  proceedings. 
*'  I  don't  know  what  you  mean  by  hocusing  the 
fish — I've  got  a  few  dead  'uns  out  of  the  river, 
that's  all ;  and  no  great  harm,  I  should  think, 
just  to  make  a  fry." 

"  Ay,  my  good  friend,"  replied  Ned  Iiayward, 
"  dead  enough,  I  dare  bay  they  were  when  you 
got  them ;  but  Pm  afraid  we  must  have  a  coro- 
ner's inquest  upon  them,  and  I  do  not  think 
the  verdict  will  l>e  '  Fountl  drowned.'  What  I 
mean,  my  man,  is  that  you  have  poisoned  them 
—a  cunning  trick,  but  one  that  I  know  as  well 
as  your  name  or  my  own." 

"And  what  the  devil  is  your  name?"  asked 
the  captive,  trying  to  twist  himself  n)und,  so 
as  at  least  to  get  a  Wow  iir  a  kick  at  his  captor. 

"Be  quiet— be  quiet!"  answered  Ned  Hay- 
ward,  half  strangling  him  in  bis  collar.  "  My 
name  is  my  own  pnqterty,  and  I  certainly  will 
not  give  it  to  you  \  but  yoiit  ovi^^o!^^>^?l^\i'a.^%^ 
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if  you  like.  You  are  called  Ste  Gimlet,  or  I  it,  I  shall  be  able  to  judge.  I  i^cssed  it  wai 
am  mistaken,  but  better  known  at  night  by  the  '  not  for  money ;  but  there  is  many  a  thing  ai 
name  of  Wolf."  bad  as  that.     I  don't  abk  you  to  sp«'ak,  hui  yog 

The  man  muttered  an  angr>'  curse,  and  Ned  j  may  if  you  like.     If  you  don't,  eomo  along." 
Hayward  continued —  j      "Well,    Dl   speak  all   I    know,"  an.'^wered 

♦•  You  sec  I  know  all  about  you  ;  and,  to  tell ,  Wolf.  *♦  that's  to  say.  if  you'll  just  let  me  get 
you  the  truih,  I  was  looking  for  you.'*  1  broaih,  for,  hanir  me,  if  your  grip  d'>"S  not  half 

"Ah,  so  hf's  had  some  'un  down  from  Ijon- =  strangle  mo.  I'll  not  mention  names  though, 
don,**  said  Wolf,  entirely  mistakinff  the  nature '  for  I  won't  peach ;  but  just  to  show  you  that 
of  Captain    Hayward's   rank    and    avocation,  j  there  was  n«)thing  so  very  wrong,  I'll  tell  yon 

"Well,  so  help  me ,  if  I  ever  did  this  on  his  :  what  it  was  all  about — that's  to  say,  if  you'U 

ground  afore,  sir.**  |  let  me  off  about  these  devils  offish." 

"Well,  Master  Gimlet,"  answered  Ned  Hay-  "Agreed  as  to  the  ti>h."  replied  Ned  Hay- 
ward,  perfectly  understanding  what  was  passing  ward,  "if  you  tell  the  truth.  I  don't  want  t« 
in  the  man*s  mind,  and  willing  to  encourage  throttle  you  either,  my  good  friend ;  but  mark 
the  mistake,  "  I  have  been  asked  down  cer-  me  well,  if  I  let  go  my  hold,  and  you  atlcmpt  to 
tatnly,  and  I  suppose  I  must  take  you  before  boll,  1  will  knock  you  down,  and  have  you  befora 
Sir  John  Slingsby  at  once — unless,  indeed,  yuu  '  a  magistrate  in  five  minutes.  8it  donn  tlieie 
like  to  make  the  matter  up  one  way  or  another.*'  '■  on  the  bank  then."    And  without  Utosenuig  his 

"  I  haven't  got  a  single  crown  in  the  world,'*  grasp,  he  forced  his  prisoner  to  liend  his  knees 
answered  the  poacher;  "  if  you  know  all,  you'd  ,  and  take  up  a  position  before  him,  from  which 
know  that  I  am  poor  enough."  !  it  would  not  have  been  possible  to  rise  without 

"Ay,  but  there  are  more  ways  than  one  of .  encountering  a  blow  from  a  very  powerful  fist, 
making  matters  up,"  rejoined  Ned  I  lay  ward,  in  When  this  was  accomplished  ho  let  the  man's 
a  menacing  tone.  "You  know  a  little  bit  of  collar  go,  and  standing  directly  opposite,  bids 
business  you  were  about  last  night.'*  :  him  proceed. 

The  man's  face  turned  as  while  as  a  sheet,  I     This  seemed  not  so  easy  a  task  as  might  haff^ 
and  his  limbs  trembled  as  if  he  had  been  in  the  :  been  imagined,  at  least  to  our  friend  Mr.  Gisih 
cold  fit  of  an  ague.     All  his  strength  was  gone  let,  who,  not  being  a  practiced  orator,  wantel 
in  a  moment,  and  he  was  as  powerless  as  a  |  the  art  o(  saying  as  much  as  possible  upoi 
baby.  |  everything  unimportant,  and  as  little  as  pooi- 

"  Why,"  faltered  be  at  length,  "you  could  '  ble  upon  everyihing  important.  He  scralcbsi 
not  be  sent  fur  that  affair,  for  thcro*s  not  been  his  head  heartily,  however,  and  that  stimata 
time.*'  '  at  length  enabled  him  to  produce  the  following 

"  No,  certainly,"  replied  the  young  gentle- 1  sentence : 
man  ;  "  but  having  been  asked  down  here  on  !     "  Well,  you  see,  sir,  it  was  nothing  at  allM 
other  matters,  I  have  just  taken  that  up,  and!  a  bit  of  love-making." 


may  go  through  with  it  or  not,  just  as  it  suits 
me.  Now  you  sec,  Ste,"  he  continued,  endeav- 
oring to  assume,  as  well  as  he  could,  somewhat 


It  did  not  look  like  it,"  answered  Ned  Hl!^ 
ward. 
"  Well,  it  was,  though,*'  said  Mr.  Gimlet, is  t 


of  the  Bow-strect-oflicer  tone,  and  doing  so  decided  t(mc.  "  The  young  gentleman,  wl 
quite  sufficiently  to  effect  his  object  with  a  I'm  talking  of,  wanted  to  get  the  young  Mf 
country  delinquent,  "  a  nod  is  quite  as  good  as '  away ;  for  yuu  see  her  mother  looks' very  shsV 
a  wink  to  a  blind  horse.'*  I  after  her,  and  so  he  had  a  chaiM?  ready,  and  ai 

"  Ay,  ay,  I  understand,  sir,"  answered  Mr. !  another  to  help  him,  and  if  thobo  two  lelkn" 
Gimlet.  I  had  not  come  up  just  as  wo  were  ulu»ut  it,b8^ 

"  Well  then,**  continued  Ned  Hayward,  "  I '  have  had  her  half  way  to  Scotland  by  tfcil 
nnderstand,  too;  and  being  quite  sure  that  you  >  time." 

are  not  what  we  call  the  principal  in  this  busi- 1  "  And  where  is  the  young  gentleman,  as  J* 
ness.  but  only  an  accessory,  I  am  willing  to  call  him,  now  ?"  asked  Ned  Hayward,  io  (^ 
give  you  a  chance.*'  i  sort  of  quiet,  easy  tone,  in  which  people  so*** 

"Thank'ee,  sir,"  replied  Wolf,  in  a  medita-  times  put  questions,  which,  if  considered  «««• 
tive  tone,  but  he  said  no  more;  and  his  captor,  ously,  would  be  the  least  likely  to  receiw  ■■ 
who  wished  him  to  speak  voluntarily,  was  some-  ansv.er,  just  as  if  a  straightforward  reply  wert 
what  disappointed.  ;  a  matter  of  course. 

"You  are  mighty  dull,  Master  Wolf,'*  said  Ned  But  his  companion  was  upon  his  guird. 
Hayward,  "  and  therefore  I  must  ask  you  just  *'  That*s  neither  here  nor  there."  he  replied- 
as  plain  a  question  as  the  judge  does  when  he  I  "It  is,  I  can  assure  you,  my  gmid  iritvA 
has  got  the  black  cap  in  his  hand  ready  to ,  Wolf,"  said  the  young  geiiilcman ;  "fi»rwlii^ 
put  on.  Have  you  anything  to  say  why  I '  ever  you  may  think,  this  was  just  as  mucb  • 
should  not  take  you  at  once  before  Sir  John  felony  as  if  you  had  taken  a  purse  or  cut  • 
Slingsbyr*  i  throat.     Two  pistcds  were  fired.  I  think-* 

"Why.  what  the  devil  should  I  say!"  re- !  young  lady  is  an  heiress ;  and  forcibly  carrji"* 
joined  the  man,  impatiently.  "  If  you  know  away  an  heiress  is  as  bad  .as  a  robberv  ;  iii** 
me,  I  dare  say  you  know  the  others,  and  if  sort  of  picking  her  pocket  of  herself  S<K  !<"!*• 
you're  so  cunning,  you  must  guess  very  well  have  a  mind  to  escape  a  noose,  you'll  instsi^ 
that  it  was  not  the  money  that  we  were  afler; '  tell  me  where  he  is." 
so  that  it  can't  be  no  felony  after  all."  i     The  man  thrust  his  hands  inte  his  pockeWt 

"If  it  is  not  a  felony,  it  is  not  worth  my  i  and  gazed  at  his  interrogator  with  a  sidlrnfa'^ 
while  to  meddle  with  it,"  answered  Ned  Hay-  ■  in  wtiieh  fear  might  be  seen  struggling  «>* 
ward,  "  but  there  may  be  different  opinions  upon  dogged  resolution  ;  but  Ned  Hayward  the  tofi' 
thai  subject ;  and  if  you  like  to  tell  me  all  about  |  ment  afie|v  added  as  a  sort  of  rider  to  bit  ^ 
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**  I  dare  say  he  ia  some  low  fellow  who  did  it 
*■    for  her  money." 

-  ^        **  No,  that  he's  not,  by 1"  cried  the  other. 

**  H^8  a  gentleman^s  son,  and  a  devilish  rich 
Bn*s  too.'* 

**  Ah  ha  !    Mr.  ^ittingham^s  !"  cried   Ned 
Hay  ward,  "now  I  understand  you;*'  and  he 
laughed  with  his  peculiar,  clear,  naerry  laugh,  | 
which  made  Mr.  Gimlet  at  first  angry,  and  then  { 
inclined  to  join  him.     "And   now,  my  good 
fnend,*'  continued  Ned  Hay  ward,  laying  his  hand 
opon  bis  companion's  shoulder,  "you  may  get 
up  and  be  off.    You've  made  a  great  blunder, 
and  mistaken  me  for  a  very  respectable  sort  of 
functionary,  upon  whose  peculiar  province  I  have 
no  inclination  to  trespass  any  further — I  mean  | 
a  thief  taker.     If  you  will  take  my  advice,  | 
however,  neither  you  nor  Mr.  Wittingham  will 
play  such  tricks  again,  for  if  you  do  you  may 
fare  worse  ;  and  you  may  aa  well  leave  off  ho- 
CQsiog  trout,  snaring  plieasants  and  hares,  and 
shootmg  partridges  on  the  sly,  and  take  to  some 
more  legitimate  occupation.    You  would  make 
a  very  eood  gamekeeper,  I  dare  say,  upon  the 
principle  of  setting  a  thief  to  catch  a  thief,  and 
some  of  these  days  I  will  come  up  to  your  place 
opoD  the  moor,  and  have  a  chat  with  you  about 
it ;  I  doubt  no#you  could  show  me  some  sport  \ 
with  otters,  or   badgers,  or   things  of  thati 
kjod.'* 

•*  Upon  my  soul  and  body  yop're  a  cool  hand," 
cried  Ste  Gimlet,  rising  and  looking  at  Captain  ' 
Hay  ward,  as  if  he  did  not  well  know  whether ! 
to  knock  him  down  or  not.  | 

*«  I  am,"  answered  our  friend  Ned,  with  a  i 
calm  smile,  "  quite  cool,  and  always  cool,  as  | 
you'll  find  when  you  know  me  better.  As  to  i 
what  has  passed  to-day  I  shall  take  no  notice  of. 
Ibis  fish  affair,  and  in  regard  to  Mr.  Witting-  j 
baffi^a  proceedings  last  night,  I  shall  deliberate 
a  liule  before  1  act.  You'd  better  tell  him  so 
when  yoa  next  see  him,  just  to  keep  him  on  his  > 
good  behavior,  and  ao  good  morning  to  you,  my  i 
friend." 

Thus  saying,  Ned  Hayward  turned  away,  and  | 
walked  toward  tbe  town,  without  once  looking 
back  to  see  whether  his  late  prisoner  was  or 
was  fiot  about  to  hit  him  a  blow  on  the  head. 
Perhaps  had  he  known  what  was  passing  in 
worthy  Mr.  Gimlet's  mind,  he  might  have 
takeD  some  precaution  ;  for  certainly  that  gen- 
tleman was  considerably  moved ;  but  if  the 
^kmI  and  the  bad  spirit  had  a  struggle  together 
is  bis  breast,  the  good  got  the  better  at  length, 
and  he  exclaimed,  "  No,  hang  it,  I  won't,"  and 
with  a  alow  and  thoughtful  step  he  walked  up 
the  stream  again,  toward  the  path  which  led  to 
tbe  moor. 

Upon  that  path  I  shall  ]^ave  him,  and  beg- 
gtng  the  reader  to  get  upon  any  favorite  horse 
he  may  have  in  the  stable — hobby  or  not  bobby 
—canter  gayly  back  again  to  take  up  some 
flrieods  that  we  have  lelt  far  behind. 


CHAPTER  Vn. 
iirraoDuoBt  miss  sunosby  to  thb  kbaobr. 

Thb  reader  may  remember  that  we  led  a  lady 
and  daughter,  whom  Ned  Hayward  afterward 
discovered  to  be  a  Mrs.  and  Miss  CliQprd,  stand- 
ing at  the  door  of  Sir  John  Slingaha^s  house,  in 
D 


ga^l 


the  heart  of  what  was  called  TamingbaiB  Park. 
All  that  Ned  Hayward  (or  the  reader  either) 
knew  of  their  history  at  the  moment  that  he 
quitted  them,  afler  having  assisted  them  to 
alight  from  their  carriage,  was  as  follows :  that 
the  elder  lady  had  been  sent  for  to  see  her  elder 
brother  in  his  last  moments,  he  having  been  ao* 
cused  of  having  gout  in  the  stomach,  and  that 
she  and  her  daughter  had  been  stopped  on  the 
king's  highway  by  three  personages,  two  of 
whom,  at  least,  had  pistols  with  them,  that  they 
had  been  rescued  by  Captain  Hayward  himself, 
and  another  gentleman,  that  on  arriving  at 
Tarningham  House  it  did  not  look  at  all  like  the 
dwelling  of  a  dying  man,  and  that  the  answer  of 
the  butler  to  Mrs.  Clifford's  inquiries  regarding 
her  brother's  health  was,  "Quite  well,  thank 
3ipu,  ma'am,*'  delivered  in  the  most  common- 
place tone  in  the  world. 

At  the  precise  point  of  time  when  this  reply 
was  made,  Ned  Hayward  took  his  leave,  re- 
mounted his  horse,  and  rode  back  to  Tarning- 
ham, and  after  he  was  gone  Mrs.  Clifford  re- 
mained for  at  least  thirty  seconds  somewhat 
bewildered  with  what  seemed  to  her  a  very 
strange  announcement.  When  she  bad  done 
being  bewildered,  and  seemed  to  have  got  a 
slight  glimpse  of  tbe  case,  she  turned  an  anx- 
ious glance  to  her  daughter,  to  which  Miss  Clif- 
ford, who  fully  understood  what  it  meant,  replied 
at  once,  without  requiring  to  have  it  put-  into 
words,  "  You  had  better  go  in,  dear  mamma," 
abe  said,  "  it  will  grieve  poor  Isabella  if  you  do 
not,  and  beside,  it  might  be  risking  a  great  deal 
to  go  back  at  night  with  nobody  to  protect  us." 

Mrs.  Clifford  still  hesitated  a  little,  but  in  the 
mean  time  some  by- play  bad  been  going  on 
which  decided  the  question.  The  butler  bad 
called  a  footman,  the  footman  had  taken  a  port- 
manteau and  some  smaller  packages  from  the 
boot  of  the  carriage.  The  name  of  Mrs.  Clifford 
had  been  mentioned  once  or  twice,  a  lady'a- 
maid  crossing  the  hall  had  seen  the  two  ladies* 
faces  by  the  light  of  a  great  lamp,  and  in  a  mo- 
ment after,  from  a  door  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  vestibule,  came  forth  a  fair  and  graceful 
figure,  looking  like  Hebe  dressed  for  dinner. 

"  Oh,  my  dear  aunt  !'*  she  exclaimed,  running 
across  to  Mrs.  Clifford  and  kissing  her,  "  and 
you,  too,  my  dear  Mary !  This  is  indeed  an  un- 
expected pleasure ;  but  come  in,  come  into  the 
drawing-room;  they  will  bring  in  all  the  things 
— there  is  no  one  there,"  she  continued,  seeing 
her  aunt  hesitated  a  little,  "  I  am  quite  alone, 
and  shall  bo  for  the  next  two  hours,  I  dare  say." 

Mrs.  Clifford  suffered  herself  to  be  led  on  into 
a  fine  large  old-fashioned  drawing-room,  and 
then  began  the  explanations. 

"  And  so,  Isabella,  you  did  not  expect  me  to 
night,"  said  the  ekier  lady,  addressing  Hebe. 
"  Either  for  jest  or  for  mischief  some  one  has 

Stayed  us  a  trick.  Have  you  got  the  letter, 
laryl" 
It  was  in  Miss  Clifford's  writing-desk,  how- 
ever, as  letters  always  are  in  some  place  where 
they  cannot  be  found  when  they  are  wanted ; 
but  the  fact  was  soon  explained  that  Mrs.  Clif- 
ford that  very  day  about  four  o'clock  had  receiv- 
ed a  letter  purporting  to  come  from  the  house- 
keeper at  Tarningham  Honse,  informing  her 
that  her  brother.  Sir  John  Slingsby,  had  been 
suddenly  seized  with  gout  in  the  stomaob,  and 
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WB8  not  expected  to  live  fh>m  boar  to  boar;  that 
Miss  Slingsby  was  too  much  agitated  to  write, 
but  tbat  Sir  Jobn  expressed  an  eager  desire  to 
Bee  his  sister  before  he  died. 

«*Good  gracious!"  exclaimed  the  fair  Isa- 
bella«  "who  could  have  done  such  a  thing  as 
4hatV'  and  then  she  laughed  quietly,  adding, 
**  well,  at  all  events  I  am  very  much  obliged 
to  them ;  but  it  was  a  shameful  triek,  notwith- 
standing." 

'•  You  haven't  heard  the  whole  yet,  Isabella," 
replied  Mrs.  Clifford,  "  for  we  have  been  stop- 
ped between  this  and  Tamingbam,  and  should 
have  been  robbed — perhaps  murdered — if  two 
^ntlemen  bad  not  come  up  to  our  rescue — 
good  heaven,  it  makes  me  feel  qaite  faint  to 
think  of  it."  And  slie  sat  down  in  one  of  the 
large  arm<«hair8,  and  put  her  hand  to  her  bead, 
while  her  cheek  turned  somewhat  pale. 

**Take  a  little  wine,  my  dear  aunt,*'  cried 
Isabella,  and  before  Mrs.  Clifford  could  stop  her 
she  had  darted  out  of  the  room. 

As  soon  as  she  was  alone  with  her  daughter, 
the  viridow  lady  gazed  round  the  chamber  in 
which  she  sat  with  a  thoughtful  and  melancholy 
look.  She  was  in  the  house  where  her  early 
days  of  girlhood  had  passed — she  was  in  the 
Tery  room  where  she  had  gone  in  all  the  agita- 
tion of  happy  love  as  a  bride  to  the  altar.  She 
peopled  the  place  with  forms  that  could  no 
longer  be  seen,  she  called  up  the  loved  and  the 
dead,  the  parents  who  had  cherished  and  in- 
structed her,  the  fair  sister  who  had  bloomed 
and  withered  by  her  side.  How  many  happy, 
bow  many  a  painful  scene  rose  to  the  eye  of 
memory  on  that  stage  where  they  had  been 
enacted.  All  the  material  objects  were  the 
same,  the  pictures,  the  furniture,  the  old  oak 
paneling  with  its  carved  wreaths ;  but  where 
were  they  who  moved  so  lately  beside  her  in 
that  chamber — where  was  all  that  had  there 
been  dune  t  The  grave  and  the  past — roan's 
tomb,  and  the  tomb  uf  man's  actions,  had  receiv- 
ed them,  and  in  the  short  space  of  twenty  years 
all  had  gone,  fading  away  and  dissolving  into 
air  like  a  smoke  rising  up  unto  heaven,  and 
spreading  out  thinner  and  thinner,  till  naught  re- 
mains. Herself  and  a  brother,  from  whom  many 
circumstances  had  detached  her,  were  all  that 
were  led  of  the  crowd  of  happy  faces  that  re- 
membrance called  back  as  she  sat  there  and 
gazed  around.  Some  tears  rose  to  her  eyes, 
and  Mary,  who  had  been  standing  by  gazing  at 
her  face,  and  reading  in  it  with  the  quick  ap- 
preciation of  affection  all.  the  emotions  which 
brought  such  shadows  over  the  loved  mother's 
brow,  knelt  down  beside  her,  and  taking  her 
band  in  hers  said  earnestly,  **  Mamma,  dear 
mamma,  I  know  this  is  painful,  but  pray  for 
my  sake  and  Isabella's  let  the  shameful  deceit 
tbat  has  been  played  upon  us  produce  a  good 
and  happy  result.  You  are  here  in  my  uncle's 
house;  be  reconciled  to  him  fully,  I  beseech 
you.  You  know  that  he  is  good-humored  not- 
withstanding all  bis  faults,  and  I  cannot  but 
think  that  if  those  who  might  have  led  him  to 
better  things  had  not  withdrawn  from  him  so 
completely,  he  niight  now  have  been  a  different 
man." 

Mrs.  Clifford  shook  her  head  mournfully. 

**  My  dear  child,"  she  said,  "  you  know  that 
It  is  not  resentment ;  it  was  your  good  father 


who  did  not  feel  it  oonststent  with  hieefaaiaeter 
and  station  to  countenance  all  that  takes  plsee 
here." 

<*  But  for  Isabella's  sake,'*  said  Miss  ClftRnrdv 
earnestly,  and  before  her  mother  con'd  answer, 
the  young  lady  of  whom  the  spoks  reentered 
the  room  with  a  servant  carrying  «:ome  refreali- 
ments. 

■'Oh  dear  aunt,"  she  said,  ^hile  the  whie 
and  water  and  biscuits  were  placed  upon  a  snoafl 
table  at  Mrs.  Clifford's  elb:>w,  **  it  makes  raeso 
glad  to  see  you,  and  I  have  ordered  the  bitie 
room  at  the  south  side  to  be  got  ready  for  you 
directly,  and  then  there  is  the  comer  one  for 
Mary,  because  it  has  a  window  both  ways,  aad 
when  she  is  in  a  gay  mood  she  can  ImAl  out 
over  the  meadows  and  the  stream,  and  when 
she  is  in  her  high  pensiveness  she  can  gaw& 
over  the  deep  woods  and  hills.  Then  sto  is 
next  to  roe  too,  so  that  she  may  have  meny 
nonsense  on  one  side,  and  grave  sense  on  tbie 
other  ;  for  I  am  sure  you  will  stay  ak>ng  while 
vf\th  us  now  you  are  here,  and  papa  will  be  se 
glad." 

"  I  fear  it  cannot  be  very  long,  my  love,"  »■ 
plied  Mrs.  Clifford.  *<  In  the  first  place  I  have 
come  it  seems  uninvited,  and  in  the  next  plaee 
you  know,  Isabella,  tbat  I  am  ellmetimes  out  of 
spirits,  and  perhaps  fastidious,  so  that  all  goesli 
do  not  at  all  times  please  me.  Who  have  JM 
here  now  1  There  seemed  a  large  party  in  ths 
dining-room." 

♦•Oh,  there  are  several  very  foolish  mee," 
answered  Sir  John  Slingsby 's  daughter,  laiigli- 
ing,  **  and  one  wise  one.  There  is  Mr.  Dabbte- 
worth,  who  was  trying  to  prove  to  me  all  dinner- 
time  that  I  am  an  electrical  machine ;  and  in  the 
end  I  told  him  that  I  could  easily  believe  he  was 
one,  for  he  certainly  gaveme  a  shock,  and  fiSr 
James  Vestage,  who  joined  in  and  insisted  U»t 
instead  of  electrical  machines  men  were  mere^ 
I  improved  monkeys.  I  told  him  that  I  perfeec^r 
agreed  with  him,  and  that  I  saw  fresh  prow 
of  it  every  day.  Then  up  by  papa  was  sittiif 
old  Mr.  Harrington,  the  fox-hunter ;  what  te 
was  saying  I  do  not  know,  for  I  never  llstea  It 
anjTtbing  he  says,  as  it  is  sore  either  to  ha 
stupid  or  offensive.  Then  there  was  Chaifei 
Harrington,  who  lisped  a  good  deal,  and  tboafbt 
himself  exceedingly  pretty,  and  Mr.  Wbutsi, 
the  lawyer,  who  thought  deeply  and  dnak  dee^ 
ly,  and  said  nothing  but  once." 

<*Bot  who  was  your  wise  man,  dear  Im^ 
bellal"  asked  Mary,  very  willing  to  eoeonnie 
her  fair  cousin  in  her  light  cbeerfolnees,  liepiaf 
that  it  might  win  Mrs.  Ciiflford  gently  frona  sad- 
der thoughts. 

"Oh,  who  but  good  Dr.  MOes,"  aesweivd 
Miss  Slingsby,  **  who  grombled  sadly  at  et^- 
body,  and  even  papa  did  not  escape,  I  emn  a» 
sure  you.  But  all  these  people  will  be  gone  ii 
an  hour  or  two,  and  in  the  mean  time  I  ahdl 
have  you  all  alone." 

*'  Then  there  is  no  one  staying  in  the  hooss. 
Isabella  1"  said  Mrs.  Clifford.  *«I  heard  at 
Tarningbam  that  your  father  expected  sons 
people  from  London." 

"Only  one,  I  believe,"  answered  the  te 
daughter  of  the  house,  '*  but  he  baa  not  arrived 
yet,  and  perhape  may  not.  He  ia  a  CapUM 
Hayward,  who  was  ensign  in  papers  legliueol 
long  ago.  J  never  saw  hm,  but  people  «V 
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'  he's  the  heat  fellow  in  the  world.*  You  know  |  flower  to  flower,  does  his  best  to  sip  the  sweets 
what  that  means,  Mary  :  a  man  that  will  drink,  |  of  all  he  finds,  and  not  very  unsuccessfully. 
or  bunt,  or  shoot,  or  fish  with  anybody  or  every-  With  that  same  jaunty  light  step,  with  that 
body,  and  when  none  of  these  are  to  be  done, !  same  good-humored,  well-satisfied  smile.  Sir 
will  go  to  sleep  upon  the  sofa.  Pray,  pray,  do  j  John  Slingsby  advanced  sfraight  to  his  sister, 
stay,  dear  aunt,  till  he  is  gone,  for  I  know  not  ^  took  her  in  his  arms,  gave  her  a  hearty  kiss,  and 
what  I  should  do  with  him  in  the  house  by  my- 1  shook  both  her  hands,  exclaiming  in  a  round, 
self.  I  positively  must  get  papa  to  ask  some- ,  full,  juicy  voice,  almost  as  fat  as  himself, 
body  else,  or  get  the  good  doctor  to  come  up  and  *'  Well,  my  dear  Harriet,  I'm  very  happy  to 
flirt  with  him  to  my  heart*s  content,  just  as  a '  see  you  ;  this  is  kind,  this  is  very  kind  indeed ; 
divcrsionfromthepleasurcsofthisCaptainHay- j  I  could  hardly  believe  my  ears  when  the  ser- 
ward's  society."  '  vants  told  me  you  were  here,  but  I  lefl  the  fel- 

**  A  very  (hsagreeablc  person,  I  dare  say,*'  lows  immediately  to  fuddle  their  noses  at 
replied  Mary  Clifford  ;  •'  it  is  very  odd  how  leisure,  and  came  to  assure  myself  that  it  was 
names  are  perverted,  so  that  *  a  good  creature'  |  a  fact.  And  my  dear  Mary,  too,  my  little  saint, 
means  a  fool  in  the  world's  parlance ;  *  a  very  re-   how  arc  you,  my  dear  girl  V^ 


"  We  were  brought  here,  John,"  replied  Mrs. 
Clifford,  *'  by  a  very  shameful  trick.*'  And  ^e 
proceeded  to  explain  to  him  the  trick  which 
had  bevn  practiced  upon  her. 

'*Gout!"  exclaimed  Sir  John,  "gout  in  the 
stomach  !  It  would  be  a  devilish  large  gout  to 
take  up  his  abode  in  my  stomach,  or  else  he'd 
find  the  house  too  big  for  him ;"  and  he  laid  his 
hand  upon  his  large  paunch  with  an  air  of  pride 
and  satisfaction.     "  Gout !  that  does  not  look 


spectable  man'  is  sure  to  be  a  very  dull  one ;  and 
•  the  best  fellow  in  the  world'  is  invariably — " 

But  her  moralizing  fit  was  suddenly  brought 
to  an  end  by  the  door  of  the  drawing-room  being 
thrown  open,  and  Sir  John  Slingsby  rushing 
in. 

Stay  a  moment,  reader,  and  observe  him 
before  he  advances.  Honest  Jack  Slingsby  ! 
Roystering  Sir  John!  Jolly  old  Jack  !  Glorious 
Johnny !   Uy  all  those  names  was  he  known,  or 

had  been  known  by  persons  in  different  degrees  like  gout,  I  think,"  and  he  stuck  out  his  neat 
of  acquaintanceship  with  him.  That  round  and  j  foot,  and  trim  well-shapt^d  ankle ;  '*  never  had 
portly  form,  now  extending  the  white  waistcoat  j  but  one  threatening  of  a  fit  in  my  life,  and  then 
tiul  black-silk  breeches,  had  once  been  slim  and  j  I  cured  it  in  an  afternoon — with  three  bottles 
iraceful ;  that  face,  glowing  with  the  grape  in  all  j  of  champagne  and  a  glass  of  brandy,"  he  added. 
Us  different  hues,  from  the  ail  de  perdrtx  upon  j  in  a  sort  of  loud  aside  to  Mary,  as  if  she  would 
the  temples  and  forehead  to  the  deep  purple  of.  enter  into  the  joke  better  than  her  mother. 
^  port  in  the  nose,  had  once  been  smooth  and  '*  And  so  really,  Harriet,  you  would  not  have 
frir.  That  nose  itself,  raising  itself  now  into  |  come  if  you  had  not  thought  me  dying.  Cnmei 
nighty  dominion  over  the  rest  of  the  face,  and  j  come  now,  forget  and  forgive;  let  bygones  be 

Spreading  out,  heaven  knows  where,  over  the   bygones ;  I  know  I'm  a  d d  fool,  and  do  a 

l&ap  of  his  countenance,  like  the  kingdom  of  Rus-  great  many  very  silly  things ;  but  'pon  my  soal 
lia  in  the  share  of  Europe,  was  once  fine  and !  Tm  very  sorry  for  it,  I  am  indeed ;  you  can't 
ahiselcd  like  ApoIlo*s  own.  That  thin  white  hair,  i  think  how  I  abominate  myself  sometimes,  and 
taring  up  into  a  cockatoo  on  the  top  of  his  head  j  wonder  what  the  devil  possesses  me.  I'll  re- 
to  cover  the  well-confirmed  baldness,  was  once  a  ,  pent  and  reform,  u|)on  my  life  I  will,  Harriet,  if 
liassof  dark  curls  that  would  not  have  disgraced  you'll  just  stay  and  help  me — it's  being  lefl  all 
the  brow  of  Jove.  You  may  see  the  remains  of'  alone  to  struggle  with  temptation  that  makes 
fcnner  dandyism  in  the  smart  shoe,  the  tight  me  fail  so  often,  but  every  ten  minutes  I'm 
iilk-stockiog,  the  well  cut  blue  coat ;  and  you  '  saying  to  myself,  *  What  an  old  fool  yoo  are, 
^yiroagine  how  much  activity  those  limbs  once  .  Jack  Slingsby  !'  so  now  yoo*ll  stay  like  a  dear 
|Q»e8sed  by  the  quick  and  buoyant  step  with  '  good  girl,  as  you  alwaya  '*Tre,  and  help  to 
^hich  the  capacious  stomach  is  carried  into  the  I  make  my  house  a  little  respectable.  Forget 
'iBoai.  There  is  a  jauntiness,  too,  in  the  step  and  forgive,  forget  and  forgive.'' 
^hich  would  seem  to  imply  that  the  portion  of.  "My  dear  John,  I  have  nothing  to  forgive," 
^Qthfol  vigor  and  activity,  which  is  undoubtedly  ",  answered  Mrs.  Clifford.  '♦  You  know  very 
fiioae,  hat  been  parted  from  with  regret,  and  that  j  well  that  I  would  do  anything  in  the  world  to 
1^  would  fain  persuade  himself  and  others  that  hu  I  promote  your  welfare,  and  idways  wished  it, 
^tiO  retains  it  in  his  full  elasticity ;  but  yet  there  j  but — " 

1%  nothing  affected  about  it  either,  and  perhaps  |  *'  Ay,  ay,  it  was  your  husband,"  answered 
^Qer  all  it  is  merely  an  cflfbrt  of  the  mind  to ,  Sir  John,  bringing  an  instant  cloud  over  his  sia- 
^^^ercome'  the  approach  of  corporeal  infirmity,  i  ter'a  face.  **  Well,  he  was  a  good  man — an 
Md  to  carry  on  the  war  as  well  as  may  be.  |  excellent  man — ay,  and  a  kind  man  too,  and 
j[«ok  at  the  good-humored  smile,  too,  the ;  he  was  devilish  right  afler  all ;  I  can't  help 
*^lK»yaDt,  boisterous,  overflowing  satisfaction  i  saying  it,  though  I  suffer.  In  his  staticm,  what 
Uiat  is  radiating  fr(»m  every  point  of  that  rosy  could  he  do  ?  An  archdeacon  and  then  a  dean, 
^antenance.  Who  on  earth  could  be  angry  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  he  should  coun- 
^ith  him  ?  One  might  bo  provoked,  but  angry  >  tenance  rioting,  and  roaring,  and  drinking,  and 
**tie  couldn't  be.  It  is  evidently  the  face  of  one  ail  that,  as  w«  used  to  do  here  ;  but  'pon  my 
^ho  takes  the  world  lightly — who  esteems  ^  life,  Harriet,  I'll  put  an  end  to  it.  Now  you 
Nothing  as  very  heavy — retains  no  impressions  ,  shall  see,  I  won't  drink  another  glass  to-night, 
^eiy  long^  enjoys  the  hour  and  its  pleasures  to  and  I'll  send  all  those  fellows  away  within  half 
^ile  very  utmost,  and  has  no  great  conscious-  an  hour,  by  Jove !  I'll  just  go  back  and  order 
^88  of  sin  or  shame  in  anything  that  he  docs. '  coffee  in  the  dining-room,  and  that'll  be  a  broad 
*U  is,  in  fact,  a  fat  butterfly,  who,  though  he  :  hint,  you  know.  Bella  will  take  care  of  you  ia 
^y  have  some  difllculty  ia  flatlering  from  [the  mean  tiine,  and  VV£Vke^raA^LV^Yai^2L«Dl^ANs> 
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— bigh  time  I  should  reform  indeed— even  that 
monkey  begins  to  lecture  me.  I've  got  a  capi- 
tal fellow  coming  down  to  stay  with  me — the 
best  fellow  in  the  world — as  gay  as  a  lark,  and 
as  active  as  a  squirrel ;  yet  somehow  or  olher 
he  always  kept  himself  right,  and  never  played 
at  cards,  the  dog,  nor  got  drunk  either,  that  I 
ever  saw;  yet  he  must  have  got  drunk  loo, 
every  man  must  sometimes,  but  he  kept  it  dev- 
ilish snug  if  he  did — by  the  by,  make  yourselves 
comfortable."  And  without  waiting  to  hear 
his  sister's  further  adventures  on  the  road,  Sir 
John  Stingsby  tripped  out  of  the  room  again, 
and  notwithstanding  all  his  good  resolutions, 
finished  two-thirds  of  a  bottle  of  cla/^t  while 
the  servants  were  bringing  in  the  coffee, 

"  Rather  a  more  favorable  account  of  your 
expected  guest,  Isabella,  than  might  h|ive  been 
supposed,*'  said  Mrs.  Clifford,  as  soon  as  Sir 
John  Slingsby  was  gone.  *'  A  young  man  who 
did  not  drink  or  play  in  your  father's  regiment, 
must  have  been  a  rare  exception;  for  I  am 
sorry  to  say  that  it  had  a  bad  name  in  those  re- 
spects long  before  he  got  it,  and  I  believe  that 
it  did  him  a  great  deal  of  harm.*' 

«« Papa  is  so  good-humored,"  replied  Miss 
Slingsby,  "that  he  lets  people  do  just  what 
they  like  with  him.  I  am  sure  he  wishes  to  do 
all  that  is  right." 

Mrs.  Clifford  was  silent  for  a  moment  or 
two,  and  then  turned  the  conversation  ;  but  in 
the  boose  of  her  brother  she  was  rather  like  a 
traveler  who,  riding  through  a  country,  finds 
himself  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  in  the  midst 
of  what  they  call  in  Scotland  a  shaking  moss ; 
whichever  path  she  took,  the  ground  seemed  to 
be  giving  way  under  her.  She  spoke  of  the  old 
park  and  the  fine  trees,  and  to  her  dismay,  she 
heard  that  Sir  John  had  ordered  three  hundred 
magnificent  oaks* to  be  cut  down  and  sold.  She 
spoke  of  a  sort  of  model  farm  which  had  been 
her  father's  pride,  and  after  a  moment  or  two 
of  silence,  Isabella  thought  it  better,  to  prevent 
her  coming  upon  the  same  subject  with  her 
lather,  by  telling  her  that  Sir  John,  not  being 
fond  of  farming,  had  disposed  of  it  some  three 
months  before  to  Mr.  Wharton,  the  solicitor. 

*'He  could  not  tnd  a  tenant  easily  for  it," 
she  continued,  *'  and  it  annoyed  him  to  have  it 
unoccupied,  so  he  was  persuaded  to  sell  it,  in- 
tending to  invest  the  money  in  land  adjoining 
the  rest  of  the  property." 

*•  I  hope  Mr.  Wharton  gave  him  a  fair  price 
for  it  1"  said  Mrs.  Clifford. 

**  I  really  don't  know,"  answered  hei  uiece  • 
"I  dislike  that  man  very  much." 

"  And  so  do  I,"  said  Mary  Clifford. 

"  And  so  do  I,**  added  her  mother,  thought- 
fdly. 

Mr.  Wharton  had  evidently  not  established 
himself  in  the  favor  of  the  ladies,  and  as  ladies 
ace  always  right,  he  must  have  been  a  very 
■had  man  indeed. 

To  vary  the  pleasures  of  such  a  convewa- 
tion,  Miss  Slingsby  soon  after  ordered  tea, 
trusting  that  her  father  would  return  before  it 
was  over.  Sir  John  Slingshy's  half-hour,  how- 
ever,  extended  itself  to  an  hour  and  a  half,  but 
then  an  immense  deal  of  loud  laughing  and 
talking,  moving  feet,  seeking  for  hats  and  coats, 
and  ultimately  rolling  of  wheels,  and  trotting 
of  horaoa,  was  heard  io  the  drawing-room,  and 


I  the  baronet  himself  again  appeared,  as  fall  of 

[  fun  and  good-humor  as  ever.  He  tried,  indeed, 
somewhat  to  lower  the  tone  of  liis  gayety,  to 

!  suit  his  sister's  more  rigid  notions ;  but  al- 
though he  was  not  in  thp  least  tipsy — and  in- 

.  (?eed  it  was  a  question  which  might  have  puz- 
zled Babbage's  calculating  machine  to  resolve 

;  what  quantity  of  any  given  kind  of  wine  would 

I  have  affected'  his  brain  to  the  point  of  inebriety 
— ^yet  the  potations  in  which  he  had  indulged 
had  certainly  spread  a  genial  warmth  through 
his  bosom,  which  kept  his  spirits  at  a  pitch  con- 
siderably higher  than  harmonized  very  well 
with  Mrs.  Clifford's  feelings. 

After  about  half  an  hour's  conversation,  Ihen, 
she  complained  of  fatigue,  and  retired  to  bed, 
and  was  followed  by  her  niece  and  her  daugh- 
ter, after  the  former,  at  her  father's  desire,  had 
sung  him  a  song  to  make  him  sleep  comforta- 

I  biy.     Sir  John  then  stretched  his  legs  upon  a 

j  chair  to  meditate  for  a  minute  or  two  over  the 
unexpected  event  of  his  sister's  arrival.  But 
the  process  of  meditation  was  not  one  that  he 
was  at  all  accustomed  to,  and  consequently  he 
did  not  perform  it  with  great  ease  and  dexterity. 
After  he  had  tried  it  for  about  thirty  seconds, 
his  head  nodded,  and  then  looking  up,  he  said, 
*'Ah!"  and  then  attempted  it  again.  Fifteen 
seconds  were  enough  this  time ;  but  bis  head, 
finding  that  it  had  disturbed  itself  by  its  rapid 
declension  on  the  former  occasion,  now  sank 
gradually  on  his  shoulder,  and  thence  ftmnd  ita 
way  slowly  round  to  his  breast.  Deep  breath- 
ing succeeded  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
and  then  an  awful  snore,  loud  enough  to  rouse 
the  worthy  baronet  by  his  own  trumpet.    Up 

'  he  started,  and  getting  unsteadily  upon  his 
legs,  rubbed  his  eyes,  and  muttered  to  ^iroselA 

I  *'Time  to  go  to  bed."    Such  was  the  "conclo- 

j  sion  of  his  meditation,  and  the  logical  result  of 
the  process  in  which  he  had  been  engaged. 

The  next  morning,  however,  at  the  hour  of 
half-past  nine,  found  Sir  John  in  the  breakfast- 
room,  as  fresh,  as  rosy,  and  as  gay  as  ever.  If 
wine  had  no  effect  upon  his  intellect  at  nightf 
it  had  none  upon  his  health  and  comfort  in  the 
morning;  the  blushing  banner  that  he  bore  in 
his  countenance  was  the  only  indication  of  the 
deeds  that  he  achieved  ;  and  kissing  the  ladies 
all  round,  he  sat  down  to  the  break  fast- table 
and  spent  an  hour  with  them  in  very  agreeable 
chat.  He  was  by  no  means  ill-informed,  not 
without  natnral  taste,  a  very  fair  theoretical  jud^ 
ment,  which  was  lamentably  seldonn  brought 
into  practice,  and  he  could  diacourse  of  many 
things,  when  he  liked  it,  in  as  gentlemanlike  and 
reasonable  a  manner  as  any  man  living ;  while 
his  cheerful  good-humor  shed  a  sunshine  aroond 
that,  in  its  sparkling  warmth,  made  men  forget 
his  faults  and  over-estimate  his  good  qualities. 
He  had  a  t)articular  tact,  too.  of  palliating  errors 
that  he  had  committed,  sometimes  by  acknowl- 
edging them  frankly,  and  lamenting  the  infatu- 
ation that  produced  them,  sometimes  by  finding 
out  excellent  good  reasons  for  doing  things 

j  which  bad  a  great  deal  better  been  left  undonf 
Mary  and  Isabella  had  been  walking  in  the  paHr 

!  before  breakfast,  talking  of  all  those  things 
which  yoong  ladies  find  to  converse  about  when 
they  have  not  met  for  some  time ;  and  Sir  JobOt 
at  once  aware  that  his  niece's  eye  roust  bav* 
marked  the  deatruction  going  on  among  the  oU 
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Tees,  asked  her  in  the  most  deliberate  tone  in  ;  and  although  the  haronct*s  countenance  was  so 
he  world,  if  she  had  seen  the  improvements  burgeoned  and  blos^^'inpd  since  he  last  saw 
le  was  making.  '  him.  that  the  yuuii'^  gentleman  had  some  diffi- 

Mary  Clifford  replied  "No,"  and  looked  at  culty  in  recognizing  him,  his  former  colonel, 
ler  cousin  as  if  for  explanation,  and  then  Sir  ,  yet  Ned  Hay  ward  returned  his  grasp  ni'ith  equal 
fohn  exclaimed,  <  cordiality,  and  then  looked  round,  as  bis  host 

"God  bless  my  soul,  did  you  not  see  the  \  led  him  up  toward  Miss  Sling^hy,  and  introdU' 
illey  I  am  cutting!  It  will  make  the  most  ced  them  to  each  other.  Great  was  the  sur- 
leautiful  vista  in  the  world.  First  you  will  go  |  prise  of  both  the  baronet  and  bis  daughter,  to 
"ound  from  the  house  by  the  back  of  the  wood,  |  see  Mrs.  Clifford  rise,  and  with  a  warm  smile 
ilowly  m«»unting  the  hill,  by  what  we  call  the  '  extend  her  hand  to  their  new  guest,  and  even 
Broad  Walk,  and  then  when  you  have  reached  j  Mary  Cliflbrd  Ibllow  her  mother's  example,  and 
the  top,  you  will  have  a  clear  view  down  welcome,  as  if  he  were  an  old  friend,  the  very 
through  a  sort  of  glade,  with  the  old  trees  on  person  with  whose  name  they  had  seemed  un- 
)our  right  and  lelt  hand,  over  the  clumps  of  acquainted  the  night  before, 
young  firs  in  the  bottom,  catching  the  stream  **Ah,  ha,  Ned!"  cried  Sir  John;  "how  is 
here  and  there,  and  having  the  park-wall  quite  this,  boyi  Have  you  been  poaching  upon  my 
concealed,  till  the  eye.  passing  over  the  mead-  preserves  without  my  knowing  iti  Ton  my 
ows,  just  rests  upon  Tarningham  church,  and  ;  life,  Harriet,  you  have  kept  your  acquaintance 
then  running  on,  gets  a  view  of  your  own  place,  ■  with  my  little  ensign  quite  snug  and  secret." 
Steenham,  looking  like  a  white  speck  on  the  .  "  It  is  an  acquaintance  of  a  very  short  date, 
tide  of  the  hill,  and  the  prospect  is  closed  by  ,  John,"  replied  Mrs.  Clifford ;  "  but  one  which 
the  high  grounds  beyond.  My  dear  Mary,  it  is  i  has  been  of  inestimable  service  to  me  already." 
the  greatest  improvement  that  ever  was  made  i     And  she  proceeded  in  a  very  few  words  to 


*-we  will  go  and  see  it." 

Now  the  real  truth  was.  that  Sir  John  Slings- 
hy,  some  four  or  five  months  before,  had  very 
moch  wanted  three  thousand  pounds,  and  he 
kid  determined  to  convert  a  certain  number  of 
h\»  trees  into  bank-notes ;  but  being  a  man  of 
Very  good  taste,  as  I  have  said,  he  had  ar- 
Tinged  the  cutting  so  as  to  damage  his  park 
scenery  as  little  as  possible.     Nevertheless,  in 


explain  to  her  brother  the  debt  of  gratitude  she 
owed  to  Captain  Hayward  for  his  interference 
tbe  night  before,  and  for  the  courtesy  he  had 
shown  in  escorting  and  protecting  her  to  the 
doors  of  that  very  house. 

Sir  John  immediately  seized  his  guest  by  the 
two  lappels  of  the  coat,  exclaiming, 

"And  why  the  devil  didn't  you  come  in,  you 
dogi    What,  Ned  Hayward  at  my  gates,  an 


ill  he  said  to  Mary  Cliflbrd,  strange  as  the  as- !  expected  guest,  and  not  come  in !     f  can  tell 

■ertinn  may  seem,  be  was  perfectly  sincere ;  I  you  we  should  have  given  you  a  warm  recep- 

Ibr  he  was  one  of  those  men  who  always  begin  |^ion,  fined  you  a  couple  of  bottles  for  being  late 

^  deceiving  themselves,  and  having  done  that,  i  at  dinner,  and  sent  you  to  bed  roaring  drunk." 

'an  hardly  be  said  to  deceive  others.    It  la  a  I     Ned  Hayward  gave  a  gay  glance  round  at  the 

lort  of  Infectious  disease  they  have,  that  is  all,  i  ladies,  as  if  inquiring  whether  they  thought 

iQd  they  communicate  it,  aAer  having  got  it .  these  were  great  inducements ;  he  answered, 

themselves.    Before  he  bad  cut  a  single  tree,  |  however, 

he  had  perfectly  persuaded  himself  that  to  do  •     "  Strange  to  say,  I  did  not  know  it  was  your 

10  would  effect  the  greatest  improvement  in   house.  Sir  John." 

|li6  world,  and  he  was  quite  proud  of  having       And  now  having  placed  our  friend  Ned  Hay- 


_ __;  quite  proud  of  having 

Notified  his  park,  and  at  the  same  time  ob- 


ward   comfortably  between   two   excessively 


Itined  three  thousand  pounds  of  ready  money.  |  pretty  girls  of  very  different  styles  of  beauty, 


Doubtless,  had  the  conversation  turned  that 
^j,  he  would  have  found  as  good  an  excuse, 
l»  valid  a  reason,  as  legitimate  a  motive,  for 
feeUing  the  model  farm ;  but  that  not  being  the 
^lae,  they  went  on  talking  of  different  subjects, 
|in  suddenly  tbe  door  opened,  the  butler,  who 
I  nearly  as  fat  as  his  master,  advanced  three 


and  very  different  kinds  of  mind,  I  shall  leave 
Fate  to  settle  his  destiny,  and  turn  to  another 
scene  which  had  preceded  his  arrival  at  Tarn- 
ingham House. 


CHAPTER  Vni. 


Keps  in  a  solemn  manner,  and  announced, ! 

^  (^ptain  Hayward."  1  ^^^  hiywibo  ano  bkauchamp  pay  a  visit  to 

Sir  John  instantly  started  up,  and  the  three  i  "»•  wittimohaii. 

■^ies  raised  their  eyes  simultaneously,  partly  Man  never  sees  above  half  of  anything,  never 
^htbat  peculiar  sort  of  curiosity  which  peo-  knows  above  half  of  anything,  never  under- 
lie feel  when  they  look  into  the  den  of  some  I  stands  above  half  of  anything ;  and  upon  this 
1^  wild  beast,  and  partly  with  that  degree  of '  half-sight,  half-knowledge,  and  half-understand- 
niterest  which  we  all  take  in  the  outward  form  |  ing,  be  acts,  supplying  the  deficiency  of  his  in- 
iMl  configuration  of  one  of  our  own  species,  i  formation  by  a  guess  at  the  rest,  in  which  there 
whom  depends  a  certain  portion  of  the  i  is  more  than  an  equal  chance  that  he  is  wrong 
lure  or  pain,  amusement  or  dullness,  of  the  |  instead  of  right.  That  is  the  moral  of  this 
Itxt  few  hours.    The  next  moment  our  friend  I  chapter. 

Ked  Hayward  was  in  the  room.  He  was  well- 1  After  Ned  Hayward's  interview  with  Stephen 
dressed  and  well-looking,  as  I  have  already  de- !  Gimlet,  alias  Wolf,  our  friend  turned  his  steps 
leribed  him  in  his  riding  costume.  Gentleman  back  toward  Tarningham,  and  arrived  at  the 
Was  in  every  line  and  every  movement,  and  White  Hart  by  eight  o'clock.  About  three 
kis  frank,  pleasant  smile,  his  clear,  open  conn-  quarters  of  an  hour  had  shaved  him,  dressed 
teaaace,  were  very  engaging  even  at  the  first  |  him,  and  brushed  his  hair,  and  down  he  weac 
iifht.    Sir  John  shook  him  warmly  by  the  hand.  I  to  the  little  parlor  in  \vV^Vi  Va  Yaai  \wn«i  >2&sb 


^00 

Peasi 
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inrecedingeTeniiigJiMthitiiiietofiDdMr.  Beaa-'proof  spirit  sbames  this  nift-aiid-viUr  4g«» 
cbainp  beginning  bis  breakfast.  Altbough  the  |  Oh,  the  times  of  oarrying  off  heiresses,  of  rob> 
latter  gentleman  shook  his  companion  cordially  bing  in  cocked  hats,  and  full  bottomed  wigs,  of 
by  the  hand,  and  seemed  to  look  upon  bis  pres-  pinking  one*s  adversary  under  the  fifth  rib  io 
ence  in  the  parlor  as  a  matter  of  coarse,  Ned  [  Leicester  Fields,  with  gentlemen  in  high  shoes 
Hayward  thought  fit  to  apologize  for  bis  intni-  \  and  gold  lace  for  seconds,  and  chairmen  for 
sion.  adding, ''  I^hall  not  maroon  myself  upon  I  specti^ors,  when  will  they  come  again  t  Gone, 
you  Tery  long,  for  soon  afler  breakfast  I  shall  j  gone  forever,  my  dear  Beauchamp,  into  the 


decamp  to  Sir  John  Slingsby's 

**  I  am  sorry.  I  assure  you,  to  lose  the  pleas- 
ure of  your  society  so  soon,'*  replied  Beau- 
champ  ;  and  then  added,  addressing  the  maid, 
who  had  just  brought  in  some  broiled  ham, 


same  box  as  our  grandmother's  brocade-gown, 
and  with  them  the  last  spark  of  the  spirit  of 
chivalry  has  expired.** 

'*  Very  true,*'  answered  Beauchamp,  smiliDf 
at  his  companion's  tirade,  **  there  was  certainly 


<*you  had  better  bring  some  more  cups  and  an  adventurous  turn  about  those  days  whidi 
saucers,  my  g^od  girl."  j  saved  them  from  dullness ;  but  yet  tbeie  was  a 

*'  And  some  more  ham,  and  also  a  cold  fowl,"  |  primness  about  them  which  was  carious,  a 
added  Ned  Hayward.  **  I  have  the  appetite  of  formality  mingling  with  their  wildest  excesses. 
an  ogre,  and  if  you  do  not  make  haste,  I  most '  a  prudery  with  their  licentiousness,  which  caa 
have  a  bit  out  of  your  rosy  cheek,  my  dear,  just  only  be  attributed  to  the  cut  of  their  clothes^ 
to  stay  my  stomach."  { There  is  some  mysterious  link  between  them, 

**  La,  sir  !**  cried  the  maid,  with  a  coqoetish  depend  upon  it,  Hayward,  and  whether  it  be 
little  titter ;  but  she  ran  away  to  get  what  was  that  the  clothes  affect  the  man,  or  the  man  tho 
wanted,  as  if  she  were  really  afraid  of  the  con-  clothes,  it  is  not  for  me  to  say ;  but  the  grand 
sequences  of  Ned  Hayward's  appetite,  and  as  internal  harmony  of  nature  willnot  be  vicjated» 
soon  as  she  was  gone,  be  said,  !  and  the  spirit  of  the  age  is  represented  in  the 

*'  I  have  got  news  for  you,  Beauchamp ;  but  coats,  waistcoats,  and  breeches  of  the  people 
I  will  wait  till  the  room  is  clear  before  I  give  of  the  period  much  better  than  in  all  the  stupid 
it.  I  have  been  up  and  out,  over  the  hills  and  books  written  from  time  to  time  to  display  it.*' 
far  away,  this  morning ;  so  I  have  well  earned  j  This  was  the  first  sentence  that  Ned  Hajr- 
my  breakfast."  |  ward  had  ever  heard  his  companion  speak  in  a 

**  Indeed !"  exclaimed  bis  companion  with  a  jocular  tone,  but  Beauchamp  immediately  went 
look  of  surprise,  **  really  you  are  an  active  gen- 1  on  in  a  graver  manner  to  say.  *'  Yet  after  all,  t 
eral,  but  you  should  have  given  your  fellow- .  do  not  see  how  we  can  drop  this  matter  entire- 
soldiers  information  of  your  movements,  and  '  ly.  Far  be  it  from  me,  of  all  men  on  earth,  to 
we  might  have  combined  operations."  I  persecute  another,  but  yet,  having  abready  giTSQ 

'*  There  was  no  time  to  be  lost,"  answere^  information  of  this  attempt  at  robbery,  as  it 
Hayward.  seemed  to  us,  and  tendered  our  evidence  oa 

But  at  that  moment  the  maid  returned  with '  oath,  we  cannot  well  draw  back.  A  gross 
the  cold  fowl ;  the  ham  was  still  in  the  rear,  offense  has  indubitably  been  oommi^sd,  not 
and  it  was  not  till  breakfast  was  half  over  that  only  in  the  attack  upon  these  two  ladies,  but 
the  young  officer  could  tell  his  tale.  When  he ,  also  in  the  very  violent  and  murderous  restaU 
bad  got  as  far  with  it  as  the  first  explanations  ance  which  was  made  when  we  arrived  to  their 
of  Mr.  Gimlet,  Beauchamp  exclaimed  eagerly,  \  rescue;  and  this  young  gentleman  should  have 
**  And  what  did  it  turn  out  to  bel"  i  a  warning  at  least." 

**  Nothing  afUr  all  but  a  love  affair,**  an-  *'  To  be  sure,  to  be  sure,*'  answered  Net 
swered  Ned.  **  Now,  my  dear  Beauchamp,  I  Hayward,  **  I  have  got  the  pistol  ball  singing  ia 
have  as  much  compassion  for  all  lovers  as  an  my  ear  now,  and  I  am  quite  willing  to  give  him 
old  match-making  dowager,  and  therefore  I  a  fright,  and  old  Wittingham  too.  The  latter  I 
think  it  will  be  better  to  let  this  matter  drop  will,  please  heaven,  torment  out  of  the  remnant 
quietly."  of  seven  senses  that  he  has  left,  for  a  men 

**0h,  certainly,"  answered  his  new  friend.  *  pompous,  vulgar  old  blockhead  I  never  saw; 
**  I  am  quite  as  tender-hearted  in  such  matters  and  therefore  I  should  propose  at  once — that  it 
as  yourself ;  but  are  you  quite  sure  of  the  fact  1 '  to  say,  as  soon  as  I  have  done  this  cup  of  coffes 
for  this  seems  to  me  to  have  been  a  very  odd  — you  have  finished,  I  see — to  go  to  good  fiCt 
way  of  making  love."  Wittingham's  and  belabor  him  with  our  and 

"  It  was  so  assuredly,"  replied  Hayward,  wiu  tiU  he  is  nearly  like  the  man  "Kho  was 
'*bat  nevertheless  the  tale  is  true.  The  fact .  scourged  to  death  with  rushes." 
ia  the  young  lady  is  an  heiress,  the  mother  *'  Nay,  nothing  quite  so  sanguinary  as  that^I 
strict— most  likely  the  latter  looks  for  some  trust,"  said  Beauchamp,  '*  but  1  will  acoompaaf 
high  match  for  her  daughter,  and  will  not  hear  you  wiltingly,  and  see  fair  play  between  you  sad 
of  the  youth's  addresses.    He  falls  into  despair,  |  the  magistrate." 

and  with  a  Roman  courage  resolves  to  carry  According  to  this  arranpf'.nent,  as  soon  u 
off  a  bride.  Unfortunately  for  his  purpose,  we  breakfast  was  over,  and  Ned  ay  ward  had  givM 
oome  up,  and  the  rape  of  the  Sabines  is  pre-  j  some  directions  with  regard  to  preparing  His 
Tented ;  but  *pon  my  honor,  I  admire  the  fel-  {  horse,  his  baggage,  and  a  'Conveyance  for  tfa^ 
low  for  hir  spirit.  There  is  something  chival- ,  latter,  the  two  gentleaien  sallied  forth  to  the 
roBs,  nay  more,  feudal  about  it.  He  must  fancy  magistrate's  loom  in  the  town,  where  they  fbosd 
himself  some  old  baron  who  had  a  right  pre-  Mr.Wiuingham  seated  with  a  clerk,  the  inferior 
Bcriptive  to  run  away  with  every  man's  daugh-  aUorney  of  the  place.  The  latter  was  a  man 
ter  that  suited  him ;  and,  on  my  life,  my  dear  {  well  fitted  to  prompt  an  ignorant  and  selAcoo- 
Beaucbamp,  I  can  go  on  no  further  in  attempt-  ceited  magistrate  in  a  matter  of  difficulty,  if  iu 
ing  to  pmiiah  him  for  a  deed  whoae  hot  and  j  importance  were  not  very  grsat,  and  be  knew  aU 
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lie  particDlars.    He  was  a  little  fat  compact  ■  8t(»rj,  and  confoundtjd  you  somehow  or  other 
nan,  in  form,  feature,  and  expression  like  a' with  the  man  in  'Chevy  Chase,*  who 
Chinese  pig.    His  nose  had  the  peculiar  turn-op  *  Whw  hi«  legs  were  smitten  ott, 

rf  the  snout  o(  that  animal,  his  small  fyes  "« *""«i»i  "P"n  hi*  stuiui«.' 

he  same  sagacious  twinkle,  his  retreating  un-  But  I  remember  no*v,  you're  the  son  of  tho 
ler-jaw  the  same  vuracious  and  ever- ready  look.  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  the  cat-man." 
ind  when  at  all  puz-Jcd  he  would  lift  his  head  ,  '*  No,  sir,  no,'*  exclaimed  Mr.  Wittingham, 
ind  give  a  peculiar  snort,  so  exceedingly  por-  whose  lace  had  turned  purple  with  rage,  •*  I  am 
nne  in  its  tone,  that  one  could  scarcely  divest  not  his  son,  and  you  must  be  a  ftuil  to  think  so, 
me*s  self  of  the  idea  that  he  was  one  of  the  mud-  for  he  died  two  hundred  years  ago." 
oving  herd.  !      *'  Oh,  I  know  nothing  of  his  history,"  said 

On  the  present  oocasiotr,  indeed,  he  was  ig- :  Ned  Hay  ward,  laughing,  *<  and  beside,  I  daresay 
lorant  of  the  facts  of  the  case  about  to  be  |  it's  all  a  fable." 

nought  before  Mr.  Wittinghain.  Tho  latter  I  "This  gentleman's  name  is  Wittingham, 
{ntlt^man  had  considered  with  great  solici- '  sir,"  said  the  rlerk,  "W-I-T  wit,  T-I-N-G  ting, 
tade  whether  he  should  make  him  acquainted  H-A-M  ham,  Wittingham." 
with  all  that  had  occurred  and  seek  his  advice  |  **OIi,  thank  y(»u,  thank  you,  sir,'*  said  the 
nd  cooperation.  But  Mr.  Wittinghain  was ,  young  gentleman,  "  I  shan't  forget  it  now, 
eutious,  exceedingly  cautious,  as  i  havi:  already  '  ^Littera  acripta  manet,*  Mr.  What's-your-name.** 
ikown,  when  no  strong  passion  caused  him  to  !  '*  My  name  is  Bacon,  sir,"  said  the  clerk,  with 
Id  in  a  decided  manner  upon  the  spur  of  the  ;  a  grunt. 

■oment.  His  natural  impulse  might  indeed  l>e  ,  **  Ah,  very  well,  very  well,"  replied  Ned  Hay- 
vehement,  and  he  frequently  had  to  repeat  to  ward,  <*  now  to  business.  Wittinghain,  Bacon, 
kinself  that  sage  adage,  **  The  least  said  soon-  and  Co.,  I  shan't  forget  that;  an  exfsellent  good 
M  mended,"  before  he  could  get  himself  to  re-  firm,  especially  when  the  junior  partner  is  cut 
friin  from  saying  a  word  to  the  clerk,  Mr.  Ba-  into  rashers  and  well  roasted.  We  are  here, 
eoB.  except  that  two  men  had  come  to  him  tho  sir,  to  tender  information  upon  oath,  when  it 
U|ht  belore  with  a  cock-and-a-hull  story  about :  can  no  longer  be  of  any  avail,  which  we  tendered 
•  highway  robbery,  of  which  he  did  not  beheve  last  night,  when  it  might  have  been  of  avail,  in 
I  word,  and  they  were  to  come  again  that  i  regard  to  an  attempt  at  highway  robbery  com- 


aorning,  when  he  should  sill  them  thoroughly 

Now  it  is  wonderful  how  the  very  leiuit  bits 

•f  art  will  frequently  betray  the  artist.    Mr. 

Wjtiingham  merely  said  **Two  men,"  which 


mitted  yesterday  evening  upon  the  persons  of 
two  ladies  in  this  neighborhood,  namely,  Mrs. 
Cliffi»rd  and  her  daughter." 

Tendered  hibt  night,  sir,"  exclaimed  tho 


U  his  clerk, Mr.  Bacon,  to  suppose  that  he  had  clerk  in  spite  of  a  tremendous  nudge  from  Mr. 
lever  seen  either  of  the  two  men  before ;  but  j  Wittinghain,  *'  pray  whom  did  you  tender  it  tol" 
Vben  Mr.  Beauchamp  appeared  in  company  with'  *'To  the  ri^ht  reverend  geiiileman  on  the 
Red  Hay  ward,  and  the  clerk  recollected  that  bench,"  said  Ned  Hay  ward  with  a  profound  bow 
Ike  r^.agistrate  had  very  frequently  wondered  to  the  woitliy  magistrate ;  and  then  Imiking  at 
li  bis  presence,  who  Mr.  Beauchamp  could  j  him  full  in  the  face  with  a  sign ificani  smile,  tho 
k,  and  had  directed  him  to  make  every  sort '  young  gentleman  added,  *'he  refused  to  tako 
vf  inquiry,  he  naturally  said  to  himself,  our  depositions  on  secret  motives,  or  informs- 
"Ha,  ha,  Wittinghain  has  got  something  that '  tion  oi  his  own,  which,  as  it  was  kept  in  the 
ha  wishes  to  conceal ;  if  not,  why  didn't  he  '  profound  depth  of  his  mind,  I  will  not  pretend 
iqr  at  once  that  Beauchamp  was  one  of  the   to  penetrate." 

hM.  There'll  a  screw  loose  somewhere,  that's  ;  Mr.  Wittingliam  was  in  a  state  of  most  dis- 
•hir."  !  tressing  i»erplexay.     His  fears  were  a  powder 

On  Ned  Hayward  the  clerk's  small  eyes  fixed  ■  magazme,  Ned  Hay  ward's  smile  was  a  spark, 
*iUi  a  keen,  inquisitive,  and  marvrling  glance, '  and  there  was  a  lerriide  explosion  in  his  chest, 
•  with  his  gay, dashing  air,  half-miliiary,  half- ;  which  had  nearly  blown  the  window  out. 
■pntiug,  firm  and  yet  light,  measunid  and  yet '  *'  I — I— you  see,  Bacon,"  he  whispcrod  to  tho 
VUTihe  advanced  into  the  room  and  approached  !  clerk.  *' I  thought  it  was  all  nonsense,  I  was 
^taUe.  It  was  a  sort  of  animal  that  Mr.  j  .sure  it  was  all  nonsense — you  may  see  by  the 
BifiOD  had  never  seen  in  his  life  before,  and  he  fellow's  iir.inncr  that  it  is  so — Whu'd  attend  to 
■■ked  jost  like  a  young  pig  when  it  sees  a '  such  stud'!" 

^|e-coach  dash  by,  standing  firm  for  a  minute,  i  **  I  don't  know,  sir,"  said  the  clerk,  "  magis- 
"V  ready  in  an  instant  to  toss  up  its  snout  and  !  trates  are  bound  to  take  inforniutions  of  felo- 
^  Qp  its  tail,  and  capCT  off  with  a  squeak  as '  nies  tendered  on  oath  ;  but  we  shall  sooi^see 
*ll  u  it  can  go.  j  who  he  is ;  we'll  swear  him,"  and  taking  up  a 

"Well,  Mr.  Witherington,"  said  Ned  Hay- ,  paper  from  the  table  he  liegau  to  write,  hfting 
Hrd,  perfectly  aware  that  nothing  so  much :  up  his  head  after  a  moment  and  inquiring^ 
^Wokes  a  pompous  man  as  mistaking  his  "  What  is  your  name  and  profession  1" 
^Qe,  *•  here  we  are  acox)rding  to  appointment,  |  *'  My  name  is  Edwai-d  Hayward,"  answered 
V  doubtless  you  fMorready  to  take  our  deposi- ;  our  friend,  *'  late  captain  in  his  majesty's  40th 
^OOB^  Mr.  Withe  it^f^ton."  ;  regiment,  now  unattached." 

"  Wittingharo,  ■ ,"  said  the  magistrate,  im-  j  Mr.  Wittingham's  face  grew  blanker  and  blank- 
P><etsively,  laying  aping  emphasis  on  each ;  er.  Yamens  own  could  not  hjve  looked  a 
ffllaMc ;  *"  I  beg  y*  11  give  me  my  own  name :  more  russety  brown.  He  did  not  know  how  to 
lid  Dobudy  else's.'  I  interfere  with  the  clerk,  or  how  to  proiwed  him- 

"Ay,  ay,  Whiltinglon,"said  Ned  Hayward, !  self ;  bat  at  length,  after  sundry  hems  and 
rUh  the  atmost  composure,  '•  I  foi-got ;  I  know  haws,  he  said,  "  I  think  we  had  better  hear 
t  was  Bome  absurd  name  in  an  old  ballad  or  j  tho  wholo  story  first,  and  then  take  d^vixiX^^ 
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deposition  if  we  should  find  it  necessary.  If 
Mrs.  Clifford  was  robbed,  or  atiempted  to  be 
robbed,  why  the  devil  doesn't  Mrs.  Clifford 
come  to  give  roe  infunnatiun  herself?  I  see 
no  reason  why  we  shouiu  suffer  such  accounts 
to  be  gone  into  by  deputy.  The  offense  was 
against  Mrs.  Clifford,  and  we  shall  always  be 
ready  to  balanc^.** 

**  The  offense  was  against  the  law  of  the  land, 
sir,"  said  Mr.  Beaucharop,  stepping  forward, 
**  and  we,  who  witnessed  the  offense,  and  pre- 
Tentcd  it  from  being  carried  further,  now  come 
forward  to  demand  that  interference  of  justice 
which  cannot  be  refused  without  great  danger 
to  those  who  deny  it.** 

"Well,  well,**  said  Mr.  Wittingham.  «*I  am 
not  going  to  deny  it ;  let  us  hear  your  story, 
and  as  you  are  one  of  the  informers,  be  so  good 
as  to  favor  us  with  your  name,  profession, 
etc.** 

<*  My  name,  sir,  is  Beauchamp,"  replied  the 
gentleman  he  addressed,  **  profession,  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  I  have  none.*' 

**  Ah,*'  said  the  magistrate  dryly,  bat  the  clerk 
whispered  sharply  in  his  ear :  "  He  has  two 
thousand  pounds  in  the  bank,  paid  in  the  day 
before  yesterday.  Jenkins  told  me  last  night 
at  the  Free  and  Easy,  so  it's  all  a  mistake  about 
fais  being— you  know  what.'* 

The  clerk  had  a  reverence  for  gentlemen  who 
had  two  thousand  pounds  at  one  time  in  a  coun- 
try bank — much  greater  reverence  than  for  cap-  j 
tains  of  infantry,  unattached ;  and  consequently  , 
he  proceeded  to  take  Mr.  Beauchamp's  deposi- 
tion first,  with  all  due  respect,  notwithstanding  | 
everything  Mr.  Wittingham  could  do  to  embar- 1 
rass  his  course  of  operations.    Then  came  Ned  | 
Hayward's  turn,  but  our  good  friend  thought  fit  { 
to  be  more  serious  when  an  oath  had  been  ad- 
ministered, and  delivered  his  evidence  with 
gravity  and  propriety.    As  soon,  however,  as 
Mr. Wittingham  began  to  meddle  with  the  mat- 
ter again,  and  to  treat  the  affair  as  one  of  little 
consequence,  and  not  deserving  much  consider- 
ation, the  spirit  of  malicious  fun  seized  upon 
Ned  once  more,  and  he  said  with  a  mysterious 
air,  **  Sir,  I  beg  you  will  give  this  your  most 
aerious  attention,  for  you  cannot  yet  tell  what 
partiesmay  be  implicated.  Ingivingour  testimo- 
ny of  course  we  speak  to  facts  alone.    I  have 
strictly  confined  myself  to  what  I  saw,  and  have 
not  even  mentioned  one  circumstance  of  which 
I  have  even  a  shade  of  doubt ;  but  without  in- 
terfering with  your  business,  Mr.  Skittington — 
for  I  never  lake  another  man's  trade  upon  me — 
yet  I  shall  certainly  feel  myself  called  upon  to 
investigate  quietly,  and  by  all  lawful  means,  the 
whole  particulars  of  this  business.^  That  a  fel- 
on^nias  been  committed  there  can  be  no  doubt ; 
two  pistols  were  fired  at  me  with  intent  to  take 
my  life,  or  do  me  some  grievous  bodily  harm ; 
one  ball  went  through  my  hair,  and  the  matter  [ 
is  a  grave  one,  which  may  probably  bring  some 
respectable  persons  into  a  noose  under  a  gal-  ' 
lows.    Look  to  it,  look  to  it,  Mr.  Whittingtou, ' 
for  I  shall  certainly  look  to  it  myself*'  | 

**  Well,  sir,  weU,  do  anything  you  please," 
Baid  the  magistrate, "  I  will  do  my  doty  without ! 
being  tutored  by  you.    I  consider  your  conduct 
▼ery  disrespectful  and — **  I 

But  ere  he  could  finish  the  sentence  the  door 
of  the  jostioe-room  opened,  and  a  young  man  | 


entered,  dressed  in  the  garb  of  a  geotleinao. 
Mr.  Wittingham's  face  turned  as  pal^  as  death, 
and  Ned  Hay  ward  fixed  his  eyes  for  an  instant 
— a  single  instant — upon  the  countenance  of  the 
new  comer.  It  was  by  no  means  a  prepossess- 
ing one,  and  the  expression  was  not  improved 
by  a  black  handkerchief  bemg  tied  over  one  eye, 
and  hiding  part  of  the  nose  and  cheek.  Tlie 
young  officer  instantly  withdrew  his  eyes,  and 
fixed  them  sternly  on  the  ground.  **  This  is  too 
impudent,**  he  thought,  and  there  was  a  mo- 
mentary hesitation  in  his  mind  as  to  whether  be 
should  at  once  point  out  the  intruder  as  the 
qhief  offender  in  the  acts  lately  under  diaciu- 
sioD.  Good-nature,  however,  prevailed,  and 
while  Henry  Wittingham  advanced  straight  to 
his  father's  side,  and  with  a  look  of  bold  fierce* 
ness  whispered  a  word  in  his  ear,  Ned  Hay- 
ward  turned  to  the  door,  sayiog,  "Come,  Beau- 
champ,  our  business  here  is  over,  and  I  muai  go 
up  to  Sir  John  Slingsby's." 

Beauchamp  followed  him,  after  giTiag  a  sliar| 
glance  at  Henry  Wittingham,  and  at  the  door 
of  the  house  they  saw  a  horse  standing  whidi 
seemed  to  have  been  ridden  hard. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

IN  WHICH    A  VERY   YOUNG  ACTOK   WAKBS  AS  0»- 
EXPBCTBD  APPBA BANCS  ON   THB  8CENB. 

Mr.  Beauchamp  wassiuing  alone  in  the  little 
room  of  the  inn  about  five  hours  after  Ned  Hay- 
ward  had  left  him.  The  day  had  been  very 
warm  for  the  season  of  the  year,  and  iboagh 
he  had  taken  his  walk  as  usual  in  the  OHtft 
shady  and  pensive  places  he  could  discover,  ha 
had  found  it  oppressive,  and  had  returned  sooa- 
er  than  he  ordinarily  did.  Mr.  Groomher, 
worthy  Mr.  Groomber,  the  landlord  of  the  White 
Hart,  had  perceived  his  return  through  the  glass- 
doors  of  the  bar,  and  had  rolled  in  to  tell  bim 
as  a  piece  of  news,  that  the  postboy  who  bad 
driven  Mrs.  and  Miss  Clifford  had  been,  as  he 
termed  it,  *«had  up*'  before  Mr.  Wiuingfaao 
and  examined,  but  bad  been  speedily  dismissed, 
he  having  sworn  most  valorously  Ibat  be  coaU 
not  identify  any  of  the  persons  conoerocd  io 
stopping  the  chaise  on  the  preceding  night 

Mr.  Beauchamp  merely  replied,  **I  thought 
so,**  and  taking  up  a  book,  gave  quiet  tatisa- 
tion  that  he  wished  to  be  alone.  As  sooe  as 
the  host  bad  retired,  however,  he  suffered  the 
open  volume  to  drop  upon  his  knee,  and  gave 
himself  up  to  thought,  apparently  of  not  the 
most  cheerful  kind,  for  the  broad  open  brow 
became  somewhat  contracted,  the  fine  dark 
eyes  fixed  upon  one  particular  spot  on  the  floor, 
the  lip  assumed  a  melancholy,  even  a  cyaidl 
expression,  and  without  moving  limb  or  fea- 
ture, he  remained  for  at  least  a  quarter  of  aa 
hour  io  meditation  most  profound. 

For  my  own  part  I  do  not  see  what  basiaeei 
men  have  to  think  at  all.  If  it  be  of  the  past, 
can  they  recall  it  t  If  it  be  of  the  future*  caa 
they  govern  it  1  No,  no,  and  the  present  is  kx 
action,  not  for  meditation.  It  was  very  foolish  ot 
Mr.  Beaucharop  to  think,  but  yet  be  did  so.  and 

frofoundly.  But  of  what  were  his  tboogbut 
cannot  tell.  Some  I  know,  some  1  do  not 
know ;  or  rather,  like  an  intercepted  letter,  tha 
actual  course  of  bis  meditatioo  was  pUia 
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,  written  ia  deer  and  Ibreftile  lines,  bat 
tlie  wide  world  of  circumstances  to  which  it 
refoired,  its  relations  with  his  fate,  with  his 
past  history,  with  his  present  condition,  with 
hia  future  prospects,  were  all  in  darkness. 

**  It  is  in  vain,"  he  said  to  bimseli;  **  all  in 
▼ain !  Peace,  happiness,  tranquillity — where 
do  they  dwellt  Are  they  the  mere  phantasms 
of  man^s  ever-building  imaginations?  creations 
of  fancy  to  satisfy  the  craving  need  of  the  soul  1 
And  yet  some  men  can  obtain  them.  This 
yterj  Captain  Hayward,  he  seems  at  least  as 
well  contented,  as  well  satisfied  with  himself, 
the  world,  and  all  the  world  gives,  as  it  is  pos- 
stUe  to  conceive.  But  it  is  not  so— it  cannot 
be  90,  There  is  a  black  spot  somewhere,  I 
am  sare  — some  bitter  memory,  some  disap- 
pointed hope,  some  aspiration  ever  desired. 
H6  owned  he  dared  not  venture  to  love— is  not 
thai  to  be  in  a  continued  chain,  to  bear  a  fetter 
about  one  ?  and  yet  he  seemed  contented  with 
sneb  a  late.  It  is  the  regulation  of  oQr  desires 
that  makes  us  happy,  the  bounding  them  to  our 
iiieans--ay,  with  those  who  have  no  already 
'  existing  cause  |br  sorrow,  but  the  cup  of  our 
Ale  is  ever  open  for  each  passing  hand  to  drop 
a  poison  into  it,  and  once  there,  it  pervades 
the  whole— the  whole  1  by  every  drop  down  to 
the  very  dregs,  turning  the  sweetness  and  the 
spirit  of  the  wine  of  life  to  bitterness  and 
death.  What  is  it  that  I  want  that  can  make 
existence  pleasant?  Wealth,  health,  a  mind 
earefnlly  trained  and  furnished  with  the  keys 
to  every  door  of  mental  enjoyment — ^with  love 
fipT  my  fellow-creatures,  good-will  to  all  men,  I 
hare  all — surely  all ;  but,  alas  !  I  have  memory 
too,  and  like  the  pillar  of  the  cloud,  it  some- 
times follows  me,  darkening  the  past,  some- 
timea  goes  before  me,  obseuring  the  future. 
Tet  this  is  very  weak.  An  effort  of  the  mind 
— the  mind  I  have  vainly  thought  so  strong— 
shonkl  surely  suffice  to  cast  off  tbe  load.  I 
ioLYe  tried  occupation,  calm  enjoyments,  fair 
scenes,  tranquil  pleasures,  peaceful  amuse- 
ments. Perhaps  in  a  more  fiery  and  eager 
eoorse,  in  active,  energetic  pursuits,  in  pas- 
•ioos  that  absorb  all  the  feelings,  and  wrap 
the  soul  in  their  own  mantle,  I  may  find  for- 
getfulness.  In  all  that  I  have  hitherto  done — 
there  have  been  long  intervals— open  gates 
for  bitter  memory  to  enter,  and  the  very  na- 
ture of  my  chosen  objects  has  invited  her. 
Oh,  yes,  there  niUst  be  such  a  thing  as  happi- 
ness: that  girl*s  fair  joyous  face,  her  smile 
teeming  with  radiance,  told  me  so.  But  I  will 
not  think  of  her.  She  is  too  bright,  and  fair, 
and  happy  to  be  made  a  partner  in  so  haaard- 
OQS  a  speculation  as  mine.  I  will  go  away 
from  this  place :  it  has  given  my  mind  some 
little  repose,  and  I  could  have  made  a  friend  of 
that  light,  good-humored  Hayward  if  he  would 
hove  let  me ;  but  he  has  left  me  too— all  things 
leave  me,  I  think.  Well,  he  is  gone,  and  I  will 
go  too — His  not  worth  while  lingering  longer.*' 

At  this  point  of  his  meditations  some  horses 
passed  the  window,  and  shadows  darkened  the 
room ;  but  Beaucbamp  took  no  notice,  till  he 
heard  a  voice  which  had  become  somewhat 
familiar  to  him  during  the  last  eighteen  hours, 
exclaiming,  ** Ostler,  ostler!"  and  in  a  mo- 
ment after,  Ned  Hayward  was  in  the  room 
again,  but  not  alone.  He  waa  followed  by  the 
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porUy  fignre  of  Sir  John  Sltngsby,  dressed  in 
riding  costume,  and  though  somewhat  dusty, 
and  certainly  very  round  and  heavy,  yet  bear- 
ing that  undefinable  and  almost  ineffsceable 
look  of  a  gentleman  which  not  even  oddities 
and  excesses  had  been  able  to  wipe  out. 

Ned  Hayward*8  words  were  few  and  soon 
spoken :  "  Mr.  Beaucbamp,  Sir  John  Slingsby ; 
Sir  John,  Mr.  Beaucbamp,**  were  all  he  said, 
but  tbe  old  baronet  soon  took  up  the  conversa- 
tion, shaking  his  new  acquaintance  warmly  by 
the  band. 

"  Glad  to  see  you,  Mr.  Beaucbamp,  very  glad 
to  see  you.  I  find  my  family  are  under  a  great 
obligation  to  you— that  is  to  say,  my  sister 
Harriet,  Mrs.  CUflfbrd.  Devilish  impudent 
thin^,  by  Jove,  for  those  felfows  to  attack  a 
carriage  at  that  time  of  the  evening,  and  very 
lucky  you  happened  to  be  there,  for  my  friend 
Ned  Hayward  here — though  he  has  a  notion  of 
tactics,  haven*t  you,  Ned  1— and  is  a  stout  fol- 
low—  could  hardly  have  managed  three  of 
them.** 

**  I  look  upon  mysdf  as  very  fortunate,  Sh- 
John,"  replied  Mr.  Beaucbamp,  **in  having 
taken  my  evening  walk  in  that  direction ;  but 
at  the  same  time,  it  is  but  fair  to  acknowledge 
that  my  share  in  the  rescue  of  your  sister  and 
her  daughter  was  but  small  I  only  kept  one 
man  in  play,  while  Captain  Hayward  had  to 
contend  with  two.** 

**  All  the  same !  all  the  same,  ray  dear  sir,** 
said  the  baronet ;  "  tbe  reaerve  shares  all  the 
glory  of  a  battle  even  if  it  does  not  pull  a  trig- 
ger. The  ladies,  however,  are  exceedingly 
obliged  to  you — very  good  girls,  both  of  them — 
not  that  they  have  commissioned  me  to  ex- 
press their  thanks,  far  from  it,  fur  they  are  par- 
ticularly anxious  to  do  so  themselves  if  you 
will  give  them  tbe  opportunity ;  and  therefore 
they  have  begged  me  to  ask  if  you  would  favor 
us  by  your  company  at  dinner  to-day,  and  to 
say  tlia(  they  will  be  devilish  sorry  if  anv  pre- 
vious engagement  should  prevent  you,  though 
they  calculate  upon  to-morrow,  if  not  to-day.** 

**  I  am  quite  an  anchorite  here,  Sir  John,** 
answered  Mr.  Beaucbamp,  with  a  grave  smile ; 
but  before  he  could  finish  his  sentence,  the  okl 
baronet,  thinking  it  was  the  commencement  of 
an  excuse,  hastened  to  stop  it,  saying, 

*^  Quite  a  quiet  dinner,  I  assure  you — all  as 
grave  and  proper  as  possible ;  no  drinking,  no 
laughing,  no  fun — all  upon  our  good  behavior. 
There  will  be  nobody  but  yon,  Ned  Hayward, 
I,  and  the  doctor  there ;  Harriet,  Mary,  and 
my  girl— who,  by  the  way,  says  sbe  knows  you 
— has  seen  you  twice  at  tbe  good  doctor's — 
Doctor  Miles*s.*' 

**  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  ^iss 
Slingsby,**  said  Beaucbamp.  **  I  was  only 
about  to  answer  you  just  now,  Sir  John,  that  I 
am  quite  an  anchorite  here,  and  therefore  not 
likely  to  have  many  invitations  to  dinner.  As 
I  have  not  much  cultivated  the  people  of  the 
place,  they  have  not  much  cultivated  me ;  and 
I  believe  they  look  upon  me  as  a  somewhat 
suspicious  character,  especially  our  friend  Mr. 
Wittingham,  who  I  find  has  been  very  curious 
in  his  inquiries  as  to  whether  I  psy  my  bills, 
and  where  I  go  to  when  I  walk  out.** 

**  Wittioghsm's  an  old  fool  !'*  exclaimed  Sir 
John  Slingaby,  >*'  and  like  all  other  old  fools,  he 
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thinks  himself  the  wisest  man  in  the  worW.  I 
wonder  what  the  lord  lieutenant  could  be 
dreaming  of  when  he  put  him  in  the  commis- 
sion of  the  peace — a  man  no  more  fit  for  it 
than  my  horsewhip.  TH  pay  him  for  it  all— 
Pjl  pay  him — ^ask  him  to  dinner— make  him 
beastly  drunk,  and  lodge  him  for  the  night  in  a 
horse-trough."  «.     t  ».    „      ^ 

"I  hope  not  this  evening,  Sir  John,"  said 
Beauchamp,  with  a  smile. 

»«0h  dear  no."  replied  the  baronet,  with  a 
look  of  rueful  fear,  •♦  all  very  prim  to-night— 
all  as  grave  as  judges— quite  proper  and  dis- 
creet while  my  sister  Harriet  is  with  us— an 
archdeacon's  widow,  you  know— a  dean's,  after 
all— though  he  was  only  dean  for  a  couple  of 
months — a  very  good  man  indeed,  but  exceed- 
ingly proper,  terribly  proper :  the  very  sound  of 
a  cork  frightened  him  out  of  his  wits.  I  do 
believe  he  fancied  th^t  port  and  madeira  are 
sent  over  in  decanters,  and  claret  in  jogs  with 
handles.  However,  you'll  cx)me,  that's  set- 
tled :  half-past  five,  old-fashioned  hours,  gives 
plenty  of  time  after  dinner.  But  now  that's 
no  use,"  added  the  baronet,  with  a  sigh,  '*  we 
might  as  well  dine  at  seven  now— no  use  of  a 
long  evening.  However,  the  girls  will  give  us 
a  song,  or  music  of  some  kind,  and  perhaps  we 
can  make  up  a  rubber  at  lohg  whist,  which  will 
make  us  sleep  as  sound  as  dormice.  No  sin  in 
that— no,  Ned." 

•«  None  in  the  world,  Sir  John,"  answered 
Ned  Hayward,  **  but  a  great  deal  of  dullness. 
I  never  could  make  out  in  my  life  how  men, 
with  their  wits  about  them,  could  spend  hours 
throwing  bits  of  painted  pasteboard  in  a  partic- 
ular order  for  shillings  and  sixpences." 

*^  Just  as  reasonable  as  standing  up  for  hours 
to  be  showed  for  shillings  and  sixpences,"  an- 
swered Sir  John  Slingsby,  **  and  both  you  and 
I  have  played  at  that,  you  dog.  Everything  is 
folly  if  you  take  it  in  the  abstract— love,  war, 
wine,  ambition ;  and  depend  upon  it.  Ned,  the 
lightest  follies  are  the  best— isn't  it  so,  Mr. 
Beauchamp  1" 

"There  is  indeed  some  truth  in  what  you 
say,  Sir  John,"  replied  Beauchamp,  with  a 
thoughtful  smile;  *'and  I  believe  amusing 
follies  are  better  than  serious  ones — at  least  I 
begin  to  think  so  now." 

*'  To  be  sure,  to  be  sure,"  answered  Sir  John 
Slingsby ;  **  man  was  made  for  fun  and  not  for 
sadness.  It's  a  very  nice  world  if  people 
would  let  it  be  so.  Oh,  we'll  show  you  some 
sport,  Mr.  Beauchamp,  before  we  have  done 
with  yon;  but  to-day  you  know  we'll  all  be 
very  proper — very  good  boys  indeed — and  then 
when  the  cat's  away  the  mice  will  play.  Ha ! 
ha^  ha!  At  half- past  five,  you  know,  and  in 
the  mean  time,  N«d  and  I  will  ride  off  and 
abuse  old  Wittingham.  I'll  give  him  a  pretty 
lecture." 

Good  Sir  John  was  disappointed  however  ; 
his  horses,  bis  groom,  and  his  bulky  person 
had  all  been  seen  from  the  windows  'of  Mr. 
Wittingham's  house  as  he  rode  into  the  town 
with  Ned  Hay  ward,  and  as  a  matter  of  course, 
Mr.  %Vittingham  was  over  the  hills  and  far 
away  before  the  visit  to  Mr.  Beauchamp  was 
concluded. 

When  Sir  John  and  Ned  Hayward  left  him, 
Beauehamp  remained  for  acme  jocdnutes  with  a 
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smile  upon  his  countenance — ^a  meditative — 
nay,  a  melancholy  smile. 

'*  So  fleet  our  resolutions,"  he  said  to  him- 
self, **  so  fade  away  our  schemes  and  purposes. 
Who  can  say  in  this  life  what  he  wiU  do,  and 
what  he  will  not  do  the  next  day— nay,  the  next 
minute?  Which  is  the  happiest  after  ail,  the 
man  who  struggles  with  fate  and  circumstance^ 
and  strives  to  perform  the  impracticable  task 
of  ruling  them,  or  he  who.  like  a  light  thing 
upon  the  waters,  suflTers  himself  to  be  carried 
easily  down  the  current,  whirling  round  with 
every  eddy,  resting  quietly  in  the  still  pool,  or 
dashing  gayly  down  the  rapids  1  Heaven 
knows,  but  at  all  events,  fate  has  shown  her- 
self so  resolute  to  take  my  affairs  into  her  own 
hands,  that  I  will  not  try  to  resist  her.  I  will. 
indulge  every  whim,  aid  leave  fortune  to  set- 
tle the  result.  I  may  as  well  purchase  that 
property :  it  is  as  good  an  investment  as  any 
other,  I  dare  say,  and  if  not,  it  does  not  mneb 
signify.  J  will  write  to  my  agent  to  transmit 
the  money  to-day." 

With  this  resolution  he  sat  down,  and  bad 
soon  dispatched  a  few  lines,  which  he  carried 
to  the  post  himself;  then  strolled  ont  of  the 
town  for  an  hour,  and  then  returned  to  dressr 
ordering  a  post-chaise  for  Tarningharo  Honte. 

How  different  are  the  sensations  with  which- 
one  goes  out  to  dinner  at  different  times— ay, 
even  when  it  is  to  the  house  of  a  new  ac- 
quaintance, where  we  have  little  means  of 
judging  previously  whether  our  day  will  be 
pleasant  or  unpleasant,  joyous  or  sad.  As 
there  must  be  more  than  one  party  to  each 
compact,  and  as  the  age  and  its  object  act  and 
react  upon  each  other,  so  the  qualities  of  each 
have  their  share  in  the  eflfbct  upon  either,  and 
the  mood  of  the  visitor  has  at  least  as  mooh  to 
do  with  the  impression  that  he  receives  as  the 
mood  of  the  host.  Wonderfully  trite,  is  it  not, 
reader!  It  has  been  said  a  thousand  times 
before,  but  it  will  not  do  you  the  least  harm  to 
have  it  repeated,  especially  as  I  wish  too 
clearly  to  understand  the  mood  in  which  Mr. 
Beauchamp  went,  for  the  first  time,  to  the 
house  of  Sir  John  Slingsby.  It  was  then  in  that 
of  an  indifferent  mood  of  which  I  have  shown- 
some  indications,  by  describing  what  was  Ras- 
ing in  his  mind  after  the  baronet  and  Ned  Hay- 
ward  left  him.  There  are,  however,  various 
sorts  of  indifferent  moods ;  there  is  the  gay  io- 
different,  which  is  very  commonly  called,  dei il- 
me-carishnhss  ;  then  there  is  the  impertinent 
indifference,  with  a  dash  of  persiflage  in  it,  just 
to  take  off  the  chill— as  men  put  brandy  into 
soda-water — which  very  empty  and  conceited 
men  assume  to  give  them  an  air  of  that  superi- 
ority to  which  they  are  entitled  by  no  mental 
quality.  Then  there  is  the  indifference  of 
despair,  and  the  indifference  of  satiety.  Hot 
none  of  these  was  the  exact  sort  of  indig- 
ence which  Mr.  Beauchamp  felt,  or  thought  be 
felt.  It  was  a  grave  indifference,  springing 
from  a  sort  of  morbid  conviction  that  the  hap- 
piness or  unhappiness  of  man  is  not  at  all  to 
his  own  hands,  or  that  if  it  be  at  all  so,  it  ia 
only  at  his  outset  in  life,  and  that  the  very  firK 
step  so  affects  the  whole  course  of  after  events, 
as  to  place  the  control  over  them  totally  be- 
yond bis  own  power.  It  is  a  bad  phi}oso|Ayt 
a  very  unsafe,  untrue,  unwise  phiUwophy,  and 
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«  great  author  haa  made  it  the  philosophy  of 
the  devU  : 

"Thui  we 
Ib  our  flrat  choice  are  ever  free ;  * 

ChooM,  and  the  right  of  choice  is  o'er, 
We  who  were  free,  are  free  no  more." 

So  says  Gdethe,  according  to  Anster's  beauti- 
fal  translation,  and  I  think  it  much  better  to  give 
thai  translation  which  everybody  can  under- 
stand, than  the  original  \)rhich  one  half  of  my 
readers  cannot,  and  which  would  not  be  a  bit 
better  if  they  could. 

Now  Mr.  Beanchamp  was  not  the  doTil,  nor 
anything  the  least  like  it,,  but  yet  this  philoso- 
phy had  been  driTen  into  him  by  his  own  pre* 
▼iocs  history,  and  though  he  oAen  resisted  its 
influence,  and  strove  to  struggle  with  it,  and 
liy  new  acts  to.  shape  a  new  fat^,  yet  he  had 
beea  so  often  disappointed  in  the  attempt,  he 
bad  ibond  every  course,  indeed,  so  constantly 
lead  to  the  same  result,  that  the  philosophy  re- 
turned as  soon  as  the  effort  wm  over,  and  he 
looked  upon  almost  every  event  with  indiffer- 
ence, as  destined  to  end  in  one  manner,  and 
that  not  a  pleasant  one. 

Nevertheless,  he  could  enjoy  for  the  time : 
tbere  was  no  man  by  nature  better  fitted  for 
enjoyment.  He  had  a  fondness  for  everything 
tbat  was  great  and  beautiful ;  for  everything 
that  was  good  and  noble ;  he  loved  flowers, 
and  birds,  and  music,  and  the  fair  face  of  na- 
tore.  His  breast  was  full  of  harmonies,  but 
onfbrtanately  the  tones  were  never  prolonged ; 
to  borrow  a  simile  from  the  musical  instrument, 
tbere  was  a  damper  that  fiell  almost  as  soon  as 
tbe  chord  was  struck,  and  the  sound,  sweet  as 
it  Bdight  be,  ceased  before  the  music  was  com- 
plete. 

In  driving  along,  however,  the  post-boy  went 
somewhat  slowly,  and  with  a  peculiarly  irrita- 
ting jog  in  the  saddle,  which  would  have  sadly 
dt8tart>ed  a  person  of  a  less  indifferent  mind — 
there  was  plenty  of  room  for  pleasant  observa- 
tion if  not  reflection.  The  road  ran  through 
wooded  groves,  and  often  turned  along  the 
bank  of  the  stream.  At  times  it  mounted  over 
a  bUl-side,  and  showed  beyond  a  rich  and  leafy 
foregroand,  the  wide  extended  landscape,  un- 
dulating away  toward  the  horizon,  with  tbe 
lines  of  wood  and  slope  beautifully  marked  in 
the  aerial  perspective,  and  filling  the  mind  with 
Tague  imaginations  of  things  that  the  eye  could 
not  define.  It  dipped  down  into  a  valley  too, 
and  passed  through  a  quiet,  peaceful  little  vil- 
lage, with  a  group  of  tall  silver  poplars  before 
tbe  cburch,  and  a  congregation  of  fine  old  beech- 
treea  around  the  rectory.  The  whole  aspect 
of  tbe  place  was  home  tranquillity  ;  that  of  a 
purely  English  village  under  the  most  favorable 
circnmstances.  Cteanliness,  neatness,  rustio 
cnmament,  an  air  of  comfort,  a  cheerful  open- 
ness, a  look  of  healthfolness.  How  different 
from  tbe  villages  one  sometimes  sees,  alas !  in 
every  country — but  less  in  England  than  any- 
where else  in  the  wide  world — the  abodes  of 
fever,  dirt,  penury,  wretchedness. 

As  he  passed  the  rectory,  with  its  smooth, 
'well-niown  lawn,  and  green  gate,  Beauchamp 
pot  bis  head  to  tbe  carriage- window  and  looked 
out.  He  expected  to  see,  perhaps,  a  neat  one- 
borse  chaise  at  the  door,  and  a  sleek,  well-fed 
beast  to  draw  it ;  but  there  was  nothing  bf  the 


kind  there,  and  he  remarked  the  traces  of  a 
pair  of  wheels  from  the  gates  on  the  road  be- 
fore him.  Half  a  mile  farther  were  the  gates 
of  Sir  John  Slingsby's  park.  It  cannot  be  said 
that  they  were  in  very  good  order,  the  iron- 
work-wanted painting  sadly,  one  or  two  of  the 
bars  bad  got  a  sad  twist,  the  columns  uf  stone- 
work to  which  they  were  fixed  needed  pointing, 
if  not  more  solid  repairs.  The  lodge  had  all 
the  shutters  up,  and  the  post-boy  had  to  get 
down  and  open  the  gates. 

Beauchamp  sighed,  not  because  he  took  any 
great  interest  in  the  place  or  the  people  it  con- 
tained, but  because  the  aspect  of  desolation — 
of  the  decay  of  man*s  works— especially  from 
neglect,  is  well  worth  a  sigh.  The  drive  through 
the  park,  however,  was  delightful.  Old  trees 
were  all  around,  gloriouiTold  trees,  those  ever- 
growing monulnents  of  the  past,  those  silent 
leafy  chroniclers  of  ages  gone.  Who  planted 
them,  who  nourished,  who  protected  (hem? 
what  times  have  they  seen,  what  deeds  have 
they  witnessed,  what  storms  have  passed  over 
them,  what  sunshine  have  they  drunk*,  what 
sorrows,  and  what  joys  have  visited  the  gene- 
rations of  man,  since  first  they  sprang  up  from 
the  small  seed  till  now,  when  they  stretch  out  • 
their  giant  arms  to  shelter  the  remote  posterity 
of  those  whom  they  have  seen  flourish  and  pass 
away  ?  Who  can  wander  among  old  trees,  and 
not  ask  such  questions,  ay,  and  a  thousand 
morel 

The  sight  was  pleasant  to  Mr.  Beauchamp, 
it  had  a  serious  yet  pleasing  effect  upon  his 
mind,  and  when  the  chaise  drew  up  at  the  door  ' 
of  Tsrningham  House,  he  felt  more  disposed 
than  before  to  enjoy  the*  society  within,  what- 
ever it  might  be.  \ 

Tbe  outer  door  was  open,  the  fat  butler  threw 
open  pompously  the  two  glass  doors  within,  a 
couple  of  round  footmen,  whose  lineaments 
were  full  of  ale,  flanked  the  hall  on  either  side, 
and  tbus  Mr.  Beauchamp  was  marshaled  to  the 
drawing-room,  which  he  entered  with  his  calm 
and  dignified  air,  not  in  the  slightest  degree 
agitated,  although  he  was  well  aware  that  two 
very  pretty  faces  were  most  likely  looking  for 
his  arrival. 

Sir  John  Slingsby,  in  the  blue  coat,  the  white 
waistcoat,  tbe  black  breeches  and  stockings, 
with  the  rubicund  countenance  and  white  hair, 
advanced  at  once  to  receive  him,  and  pre- 
sented him  to  Mrs.  Clifford  and  her  daughter. 

•'This  young  lady  you  already  know,  Mr. 
Beauchamp,'*  he  said,  pointing  to  his  daughter,  ,. 
••  so  I  shan't  introduce  you  here."* 

But  that  gentleman  shook  hands  with  Miss 
Slingsby  first,  proving  that  their  acquaintance, 
however  short,  had  made  some  steps  toward 
friendship. 

Isabella  was  a  little  fluttered  iaher  manner, 
why,  she  scarcely  knew  herself,  and  the  color 
grew  a  little  deeper  in  her  cheek,  and  her  smile 
wavered,  as  if  she  would  fain  have  seemed  not 
too  well  pleased.  All  this,  however,  did  not  at 
all  take  from  her  beauty,  for  as  a  fair  scene  is 
never  lovelier  than  when  the  shadows  of  drift- 
ing clouds  are  passing  over  it,  so  a  pretty  face  , 
is  never  prettier  than  under  the  influence  of 
slight  emotions. 

Miss  Slingsby  and  Mary  Clifltord  were  stand- 
ing both  together,  so  that  Beaocbamp  had  both 
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thoee  Aweet  faces  before  htm  at  onee.  Isabella 
was  as  fair  as  a  lily,  with  eyes  of  a  deep  blue, 
and  warm  brown  hair,  neither  light  nor  dark, 
dostering  richly  round  her  brow  and  cheek  in 
willful  curls  that  would  have  their  own  way. 
Mary  Clifford  was  darker  in  complexion,,  with 
the  hair  braided  on  her  brow,  there  was  deep 
but  gentle  thought  in  her  dark  eyes,  and  though 
the  short  chiseled  upper  lip  could  at  times  b^r 
a  joyous  smile  enough,  yet  the  general  expres- 
sion was  grave,  though  not  melancholy. 

Beauchamp  was  a  serious  man,  of  a  calm, 
quiet .  temper,  aomewhat  saddened  by  various 
events  which  had  befallen  him,  but  which  of 
thoee  two  faces,  reader,  think  you  he  admired 
the  most  1  The  gay  one,  to  be  sure,  the  one 
the  least  like  himself  So  it  is  wisely  ordained 
by  nature,  and  it  is  the  force  of  circumstances 
alone  that  ever  makes  us  choose  a  being  pre- 
cisely similar  to  ourselves  to  be  our  companion 
through  existence.  Two  tones,  exactly  the 
aame,  even  upon  different  instruments,  produce 
unison,  not  harmony,  and  so  it  is  throughout 
all  nature. 

After  a  few  words  to  Isabella,  Mr.  Beau- 
champ  turned  a^^in  to  Mrs.  Clifford,  who  at 
once  spoke  of  their  adventure  of  the  night  be- 
fore, and  thanked  him  for  his  kind  assistance. 
Beauchamp  said  all  that  courtesy  required,  and 
amid  it  gracefully  and  well.  He  expressed  the 
pleasure  that  he  felt  to  see  that  neither  of  the 
ladies  had  suffered  from  the  fear  or  agitation 
they  had  undergone,  and  expressed  great  satis- 
faction at  having  been  near  the  spot  at  the  mo- 
ment the  attack  was  made. 

While  they  were  speaking,  Sir  John  Slingsby 
bad  twice  taken  out  his  watch — it  was  a  large 
one,  hanging  by  a  thick  gold  chain,  and  Mr. 
Beauchamp,  thinking  that  he  divined  the  cause 
of  his  disquiet,  observed  with  a  smile, 

"  Dr.  Miles  must  be  here,  I  think,  for  judging 
by  small  signs,  such  as  the  traces  of  wheels 
and  an  open  gate,  T  imagine  that  he  had  left 
home  before  I  passed." 

**  Oh  yes,  he  is  here,"  answered  Sir  John 
Slingsby,  **  he  has  been  here  ten  minutes ;  but 
the  old  boy,  who  is  as  neat  in  his  person  as  in 
bis  ideas,  had  got  a  little  dust  upon  his  black 
coat,  and  is  ^one  to  brush  it  off  and  wash  his 
bands.  That  open  chaise  of  his  costs  him  more 
time  in  washing  and  brushing,  than  writing  bis 
sermons ;  but  I  can't  think  what  has  become 
of  that  fellow,  Ned  Hay  ward.  The  dog  went 
out  two  hours  ago  for  a  walk  through  the  park 
up  to  the  moor,  and  I  suppose  *  thoughtless 
Ned,'  as  we  used  to  call  him,  has  forgotten 
that  we  dine  at  half-past  five.  Well,  we  won't 
wait  for  him ;  as  soon  as  the  doctor  comes  we 
will  order  dinner,  and  fine  him  a  bumper  for 
being  late." 

While  he  was  speaking.  Dr.  Miles,  the  cler- 
gyman of  the  village  through  which  Beauchamp 
had  passed,  entered  the  room,  and  shook  him 
warmly  by  the  hand.  He  was  a  tall,  spare 
man,  with  a  look  of  florid  health  in  his  counte- 
nance, and  snow-white  hair ;  his  face  was  cer- 
tainly not  handsome,  and  there  was  a  grave 
and  somewhat  stem  expression  in  it,  but  yet  it 
was  pleasing,  especially  when  he  smiled,  which, 
to  say  the  truth,  was  not  often.  It  may  seem 
a  contradiction  in  terms  to  say  that  he  laughed 
'  oftener  than  he  smiled,  yet  so.  it  was,  for  his 


laugh  was  not  always  good-humored,  espBciaily 
in  the  house  of  Sir  John  Slingsby.  There  was. 
from  time  to  time,  something  bitter  and  cynical 
in  it,  and  generally  found  vent  when  anything 
was  said,  the  folly  of  which  he  thought  exceed- 
ed the  wickedness.  He  was  one  of  the  few 
men  of  perfect  respectability  who  was  a  constant 
visitor  at  Tamignham  House;  bat  the  troth 
wto,  that  he  was  the  rector  of  Sir  John  Stingi- 
by's  parish.  Now  no  consideration  of  tithes, 
perquisites,  good  dinners,  comforts,  and  con- 
veniences, would  have  induced  Dr.  Miles  to  do 
anything  that  he  thought  wrong,  but  he  argued 
in  this  manner : — 

**  Sir  John  Slingsby  is  an  old  fool,  and  one 
who  ia  likely  to  get  worse  instead  of  better,  if 
nobody  of  more  rational  views,  higher  feelings, 
and  more  reasonable  pursuits  takes  any  notice 
of  him.  Now  I,  from  my  positkHi,  am  bound 
to  do  the  best  I  can  to  bring  him  to  a  better 
state  of  mind.  I  may  effect  something  in  this 
way,  by  seeing  him  frequently,  at  all  events,  I 
can  do  much  to  prevent  bis  becoming  worse ; 
my  presence  is  some  check  upon  these  people, 
and  even  if  it  does  little  good  to  the  father, 
there  is  that  sweet,  dear,  amiable  ghrl,  'who 
needs  some  support  and  comfort  in  her  no- 
pleasant  situation." 

Such  were  some  of  the  considerations  upon 
which  Dr.  Miles  acted.  There  were  many  more, 
indeed,  but  these  are  enough  for  my  porpoie. 
He  shook  Beauchamp  warmly  by  the  hand,  as 
we  have  seen,  and  seemed  to  be  more  intioMle 
with  him  than  anybody  in  the  room,  taking 
him  aside,  and  speaking  to  him  for  a  moaeat 
or  two  in  private,  while  Sir  John  Slingsby  rsog 
the  bell,  and  ordered  dinner  without  waiting  (k 
Captain  Hayward. 

"  William  Slack,  Sir  John,  has  seen  kin,* 
said  the  butler,  **  cOming  down,  the  long  aveaoe 
with  something  in  his  arms — he  thinks  it's  i 
fawn." 

'*  Well,  then,  he'a  be  here  soon,"  said  the 
master  of  the  mansion,  **  serve  dinner,  serve 
dinner,  by  Jove,  I  won't  wait.  Devil  take  the 
fellow,  the  ensign  shouldn't  keep  his  coloael 
waiting.  It's  not  respectful.  I'll  ^oe  him  two 
bumpers  if  the  soup's  off  before  he  makea  bis 
appearance." 

In  the  mean  time  the  first  words  of  Dr.  Miles 
to  Mr.  Beauchamp  were,  **  I  have  made  the  in- 
quiries, my  dear  sir,  according  to  your  reqoest, 
a(^d  it  is  well  worth  the  money.  It  will  retnra 
they  say  four  per  cent,  clear,  which  in  these 
times  is  well  enough." 

"  I  have  already  determined  upon  it,"^  said 
Beauchamp,  **  and  have  written  to  London  about 
it." 

«  "  Ay,  ay,'*"said  the  worthy  doctor,  ••  just  like 
all  the  rest  of  the  world,  my  young  theaA^ 
asking  for  advice,  and  acting  without  it." 

"  Not  exactly,"  answered  Beauchamp,  •*  y« 
toki  me  before  what  you  thought  upon  the  tub* 
ject,  and  I  knew  you  were  not  one  to  express  as 
opinion  except  upon  good  grounds.  The  00)5 
question  is  now  what  lawyer  I  can  employ  here 
to  arrange  minor  matters.  The  more  important 
must,  of  course,  be  referred  to  my  solicitors  m 
London." 

"We  have  no  great  choice,"  replied  Dr 
Miles, "  there  are  but  two  in  Tamignbam,  thaak 
God.    The  one  ia  a  Mr.  Whaitoo,  the  other  a 
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Mr.  Bacon,  neither  of  them  particularly  exeeHent 
specimens  of  humanity ;  but  in  the  one  the  body 
is  better  than  the  mind,  in  the  other  the  mind 
better  than  the  body." 

"  Probably  I  should  like  the  latter  best,"  an- 
swered Beauchamp ;  **  but  pfay,  my  dear  doctor, 
giie  me  a  somewhat  clearer  knowledge  of  these 
two  gentlemen  for  my  guidance." 

"Well  then,  though  I  do  not  love  in  general 
to  say  aught  in  disparagement  of  my  neighbors 
behind  their  backs,''  Dr.  Miles  replied,  '<  I  must, 
I  suppose,  be  more  definite.  Mr.  Wharton  is  a 
qniet,  silent  man,  gentlemanhlce  in  appearance, 
and  in  manners,  cautious,  plausible,  and  aff^t- 
nig  friendship  for  his  clients.  I  have  never 
known  him  set  the  poor  by  the  ears  for  the  sake 
of  small  gains,  or  promote  dissensions  among 
fiinners  in  order  to  make  a  lawsuit.  On  the 
contrary,  I  have  heard  htm  dissuade  from  legal 
proceedings, '  and  say  that  quarrels  are  very 
foolish  things." 

**  A  good  sort  of  person,"  said  Beauchamp. 

"  Hear  the  other  side,  my  dear  sir,"  rejoined 
the  doctor,  **euch  game  as  I  have  been  speak- 
ing of  is  too  small  for  him.  He  was  once  poor ; 
be  is  now  very  rich.  I  have  rarely  heard  of 
bis  having  a  client  who  somehow  did  not  ruin 
himself;  and  although  I  do  not  by  any  means 
ntend  to  say  that  I  have  been  able  to  trace 
Mr.  Wharton's  hand  in  theh*  destruction,  cer- 
tain it  is  that  the  bulk  of  the  property— at  least 
i  large  share  of  what  they  squandered  or  lost, 
bas  found  its  way  into  his  possession.  I  have 
wen  him  always  ready  to  smooth  men's  way  to 
desthiction,  to  lend  money,  to  encourage  ex- 
travagance, to  lull  apprehension,  to  embarrass 
eflbrts  at  retrenchment,  and  then,  when  the 
beast  was  in  the  toils,  to  dispatch  it  and  take 
lib  share.  No  mercy  then,  when  ruin  is  inev- 
itable ;  the  lawyer  must  be  paid,  and  must  be 
paid  first." 

"  And  now  for  Mr.  Bacon  t"  said  Beaachamp. 

"Why,  he  is  simply  a  vulgar  little  man,"  an- 
swered- the  clergyman,  "coarse  in  manners 
and  in  person :  conning  and  stolid,  but  with  a 
competent  knowledge  of  law ;  keen  at  finding 
Mt  fiiults  and  flaws.  His  practice  is  in  an  in- 
ferior line  to  the  other's,  but  he  is,  at  all  events, 
aafer.  and,  I  believe,  more  honest." 

**How  do  you  mean,  conning  and  stolid  1" 
aaked  Beancharop ;  **  those  two  qualifies  would 
aeem  to  be  incompatible." 

**0h  dear,  no,"  replied  Dr.  Miles ;  but  before 
be  coold  explain,  the  butler  announced  dinner, 
and  as  Sir  John  gave  his  arm  to  Mrs.  ClifiTord, 
Beauchamp  advanced  toward  Isabella.  The 
doors  were  thrown  wide  open,  and  the  party 
were  issuing  forth  to  cross  the  vestibule  to  the 
dining-room,  when  suddenly  Sir  John  and  his 
^ter  halted,  encountered  by  an  apparition 
^ieh  certainly  was  unexpected  in  the  form 
^at  it  assumed.  In  fact  the/  had  not  taken 
^atcps  out  of  the  drawing-room  ere  the  glass 
"OOTs  were  flung  open,  and  Ned  Hayward  stood 
^fore  them  as  unlike  the  Ned  Hayward  I  first 
presented  to  the  reader  as  possible.  His  coat 
j;as  covered  with  a  dull  whitish  gray  powder, 
hishnen  soiled,  and  apparently  singed,  his  hands 
«nd  face  as  black  as  soot,  his  glossy  brown  hair 
^C^  and  bomt,  no  hat  upon  his  head,  and  in 
Ws  anna  a  very  pretty  boy  of  aboat  two  years 
^1  or  a  Uttle  more,  perhaps,  on  whose  lace 


were  evident  marks  of  recent  tears,  though  be 
seemed  now  pacified,  and  was  staring  about 
with  large  eyes  at  the  various  objects  in  the 
large  house  to  which  he  was  just  introduced. 

••  Why  Ned,  Ned,  Ned,  what  in  the  mischief's 
name  has  happened  to  yool"  exclaimed  Sir 
Jo^n  Slingsl^,  **  have  you  all  at  once  become  a 
poor  young  man  with  a  small  family  of  yoons 
children  1" 

"  No,  my  dear  sir,"  answered  Ned  Hayward, 
in  a  hurried  tone,  ♦»  hut.  if  you  have  any  women 
in  the  house,  I  will  give  this  little  fellow  into 
their  care,  and  tell  you  all  about  it  in  a  few  min- 
utes. Hush,  my  little  man,  hush.  We  are  all 
friends :  we  will  take  care  of  you.  Now  dont 
cry  again  :  no  harm  shall  happen." 

••  Women  !  to  be  sure !"  cried  Sir  John, "  call 
the  housekeeper,  one  of  you  rascals.  Women ! 
Hang  it,  Ned,  do  you  think  I  could  live  in  a 
house  without  women  1  A  bottle  of  claret  is 
not  more  necessary  to  my  existence  than  the 
sight  of  a  cap  and  a  petticoat  flying  about  the 
house — in  the  distance,  Ned,  in  the  distance ! 
No  brooms  ajid  dust-pans  too  near  me ;  but  in 
a  discreet  position,  far  enough  off,  yet  visible : 
woman  is  the  sunshine  of  a  house." 

**  Give  ))im  to  me.  Captain  Hayward,"  said 
Miss  Clifford,  holding  out  her  arms  for  tbe  boy. 
**  He  will  be  quiet  with  me,  I  am  sure.  Won't 
you,  my  poor  little  fellow  1" 

Tbe  child  gazed  at  her  strangely  as  she  took 
him,  letting  go  Dr.  Miles's  arm  to  do  so ;  but 
meeting  the  sweet  smile  that  lighted  up  her  beau- 
tiful face,  he  put  his  little  arms  round  her  neck 
the  next  moment,  and  hid  his  large  blue  eyes 
upon  her  shoulder.  She  held  him  kindly  there, 
speaking  a  few  gentle  words  to  him,  while  Ned 
Haywai^,  looking  round  the  party,  addressed 
himself  to  the  worthy  clergyman,,  inquiring* 
"  You  are  the  rector  of  this  parish,  sir,  I  think  1" 

Dr.  Miles  made  a  stiff  bow,  not  prepossessed 
in  favor  of  any  of  Sir  John  Slingsby's  old 
friends,  and  answered  as  briefly  as  possible,  **  I 
am,  sir." 

"Then  can  you  tell  me,"  asked  the  youpg 
gentleman,  eagerly,  "  if  there  was  any  woman 
up  at  the  cottage  on  the  moor  t" 

Dr.  Miles  started,  and  re|died,  with  a  look  of 
much  greater  interest,  "No,  sir,  no.  What 
has  happened  1  Why  do  you  ask  t  What  cot- 
tage do  you  mean  1 —  there  are  three." 

"  I  mean  the  cottage  of  a  roan  called  Gimlet," 
answered  Ned  Hayward.  "  I  saw  some  wo- 
men's clothes — gowns  and  thmgs;  and  I  thought 
there  might  be  a  woman  there,  that's  all.  There 
was  none,  theni" 

"There  was  one  six  months  ago,"  replied 
the  clergyman,  in  a  very  grave  tone,  "  as  lovely 
a  creature  as  ever  was  seen,  but  she  lies  in  my 
church-yard,  poor  thing.    She  is  at  peace." 

"  Thank  God,"  said  Ned  Hayward,  in  a  tone 
of  relief  "  Ah,  here  comes  somebody  for  the 
child.  Mv  good  lady,  will  you  have  the  kind- 
ness to  take  good  care  of  this  little  fellow.  See 
that  he  is  not  burnt  or  hurt,  and  let  him  have 
some  bitad-and-milk,  or  things  that  children 
eat— I  don't  know  very  well  what  they  are,  but 
I  dare  say  you  do.'* , 

"  Oh,  by  Jove,  that  she  does !"  exclaimed 
Sir  John  Slingsby,  "she  feeds  half  the  children 
in  tbe  parish.  You  take  good  care  of  him,  Mrs. 
Hope--and  now»  Ned,"  he  continued,  turniof 
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from  the  housekeeper  to  his  guest,  "what  the 
deriPs  the  meaning  of  all  tbisV 

**  I  will  tell  you  by  and  by,  Sir  John,"  an- 
swered Captain  Hayward.  "Pray  go  to  din- 
ner, and  I  will  be  down  directly.  Many  apolo- 
fies  for  being  late ;  but  it  was  not  to  be  helped, 
will  not  be  ten  minutes ;  but  do  not  let  me 
detain  you — " 

•*But  what  is  it  all  about!  What  has  hap- 
pened? Who  the  deuce  is  the  child  V*  ex- 
claimed Sir  John.  "  Do  you  think  either  men 
or  women  can  eat  soup  or  digest  fish  with  their 
stomachs  full  of  curiosity  V 

"  By  and  by,  Sir  John,  by  and  by."  said  Ned 
Hayward,  making  toward  the  stairs.  **You 
•hall  have  the  whole  story  for  dessert.  At 
present  I  am  dirty,  and  the  dinner's  waiting. 
It  will  get  cold,  and  your  curiosity  keep  hot.'* 

Thus  saying,  be  left  them,  and  the  rest  of 
the  party  proceeded  to  dinner. 


CHAPTER  X. 

THE   poacher's  COTTAGlf. 

Ip  you  quit  the  high-road  from  Tamingham 
CD  the  right-hand  side  by  that  little  sandy  path, 
just  a  hundred  yards  on  the  other  side  of  the 
stone-pump,  equidistant  from  it  and  the  mile- 
stone which  marks,  on  the  hither-side,  five  mil^s 
and  a  half  from  Tamingham,  and  walk  straight 
on,  it  leads  you  over  the  moor,  and  through  the 
midst  of  scenery  very  common  in  England  ;  not 
much  loved  by  ordinary  ramblers,  but  which 
for  me  and  a  few  others  has  a  peculiar  and  al- 
most indescribable  charm.  The  ground  is  bro- 
ken, undulated,  lull  of  deep  sand-pits  and  holes 
ftequently  covered  with  gorge  and  heath,  spot- 
ted occasionally  with  self-sown  shrubs,  a  stunt- 
ed hawthorn  here  and  there,  two  or  three  mel- 
ancholy firs,  gathered  together  on  the  top  of  a 
mound,  like  a  party  or  weary  watchers  drying 
to  console  each  other  by  close  companionship, 
while  from  time  to  time  a  few  light  birches, 
with  their  quivering  leaves,  and  thin,  graceful 
arms,  and  ragged  coats  of  silver  and  brown,  are 
aeen  hanging  over  tbe  edge  of  a  bank,  or  deco- 
rating the  side  of  a  hollow.  If  you  dip  down 
into  one  of  the  low  dells,  a  sensation  of  hermit- 
like  solitude  comes  upon  you.  You  believe  that 
there  at  least  you  may  be, 

"Tbe  world  forgetUof,  by  the  worid  forgot ;" 

and  yon  feel  an  irresistible  desire  to  sit  down 
at  the  foot  of  thil  shrub,  or  that,  where  tbe 
roots,  like  a  well-governed  state,  serve  to  keep 
together,  in  close  union,  tbe  light  and  incoherent 
materials  that  sustain  them,  and  there  to  com- 
mune with  your  own  thougbU  in  the  silent 
Eresence  of  Nature.  If  you  mount  one  of  the 
ttle  hills,  the  scene  and  tbe  sensation  is  very 
dill^rent.  The  solitude  is  as  deep  as  striking ; 
no  living  thing  is  to  be  seen,  unless  it  be  a  wild 
curlew,  with  its  thin  arched  wings,  whirling 
away  w4th  a  shrill  cry  in  the  enjoyment  of  its 
own  tonelipess;  but  there  is  an  expansion,  a 
grandeur,  a  strange  sublimity  in  the  extent  of 
waste,  with  the  long  lines  waving  off  in  diflbr- 
ent  hues  like  the  billows  of  tbe  ocean,  first  yel- 
low sand,  and  green  short  turf,  then  a  brown 
mass,  where  the  sight  loses  its  distinctness, 
tiien  perhaps  a  gleam  of  water,' then  a  blue  line, 


deep  as  indigo,  where  the  azure  air  and  tb& 
black  shade  mingle  together  under  some  threat- 
ening cloud ;  then  long  undulations  of  purple, 
fafntef  and  fainter,  till  who  shall  say  where 
earth  ends  and  sky  begins.  The  bleakness,  tbe 
stillness,  .the  solitariness,  the  varied  coloring 
the  vast  extent,  the  very  monotony  of  the  forms 
mingle  together  in  a  whole  that  has  not  less 
grandeur  in  it  than  the  highest  mountain  that 
ever  raised  its  proud  brow  above  its  brother 
giants. 

I  have  said  you  would  have  to  go  straight  on, 
hot  what  I  said  was  quite  untrue,  and  it  is  won- 
derful how  many  little  falsehoods  slip  out  of  the 
innocent  and  unconscious  pen,  either  io  tbe 
haste  of  writing — which  is  very  pardonable— or 
for  the  sake  of  a  little  graceful  turn,  a  neat  ex- 
pression, or  a  pretty  figure,  whicii  is  not  S0 
small  a  fault.    I  do  not  believe  there  were  ever 
ten  sentences  written  by  poet,  historian,  or  ro- 
mance-writer, in  ancient  or  modem  times,  t^t 
had  not  some  lie  in  them,  direct  or  implieid.   I 
stand  self-convicted.    It  is  not  true  that  yes 
would  have  to  go  straightforward,  for  if  yoa  did 
you  ^oM  walk  into  a  pond,  and  moreover, rnifht 
never  chance  to  get  out  again ;  for  what  be- 
tween rushes  and  reeds,  and  weeds  and  water- 
lilies,  to  say  nothing  of  sundry  deep  holes  at  tbe 
bottom,  there  is  every  risk  that  you  wouM  get 
your  feet  entangled,  hnd  plunge  headforeooet 
into  a  place  where  you  could  neither  swiio  nor 
disengage  yourself.    No,  the  path  does  not  fs 
straightforward.    Of  all  man's  circuitous  w^ 
and  every  one  who  knows  the  human  bnit 
is  well  aware  that  it  is  too  fund  of  crooked 
paths  ever  to  pursue  a  straightforward  coose 
in  anything— of  all  man's  circuitous  ways,  leay, 
there  never  was  one  more  serpentine  or  mesa- 
dering  than  that  which  leads  from  the  higb-roid 
upon  the  moor.    First  it  turns  round  that  posd 
1  have  mentioned,  then  it  glides  about  tbe  bus 
of  a  little  hill,  then  it  forces  its  way  in  atUst- 
ing  direction,  through  a  bank  of  sand,  then  it 
turns  aside  from  a  deep  pit,  then  it  respeetfiiHy 
passes  at  a  little  distance  from  a  tumulus,  wheie 
sleep  tbe  ashes  of  tbe  forgotten  brave ;  aodevsa 
when  it  gets  upon  the  fiat  green  turf,  it  twills 
about  like  a  great  snake,  giving  sad  indicatioos 
of  man's  vagabond  fancies  thatjead  himhitbsi' 
and  thither,  without  rhyme  or  reason,  wbflisv^ 
he  may  be  going,  and  whatever  may  be  the  ob- 
ject before  him. 

But  after  all,  why  should  he  not  be  thus  led  ^ 
why  should  he  not  follow  these  fancies  1  I«i^^ 
but  a  walk  over  a  moor,  and  the  wiki-io^'e'* 
that  grow  upon  our  path  are  too  fev  sot  to 
gather  them  when  they  come  within  i%bt,«veii 
though  it  cost  us  a  step  or  two  aside.  It's  ^ 
in  the  day*s  journey,  and  we  shall  gethotae*^ 
last. 

Yet  it  is  curious  to  consider  all  these  vario<* 
bends  and  turnings  in  any  little  foot-way  soebi* 
that  we  are  now  following.  There  is  very  oAf* 
a  reason  for  that  which  seems  to  us  to  be  Ik^ 
efl^ects  of  mere  caprice.  Now  why  did  tbe  ft^ 
low  who  first  beat  this  road  with  his  wanderiH 
foot,  turn  away  here  to  the  right,  when  it  isi* 
evident  as  the  sun  at  noonday  (that's  \0  9V^ 
fine  weather),  that  his  object  was  to  pai* 
straight  between  those  two  little  hillocks  htfMS 
us  1  Oh,  I  see,  the  grass  it  very  green  theia; 
there  is  either  some  little  apriof^  or  elat  tka 
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ground  is  8of\  and  marshy  in  wet  weather,  and 
•o  be  went  round  to  avoid  it.  But  if  be  did  so, 
why  did  he  not  keep  to  the  right  of  the  hillock, 
thai  one  with  .the  hawthorn  upon  it,  that  is  now 
in  flower,  ecenting  the  solitary  air  with  a  per- 
fume that  no  art  could  ever  extract  1  Could  it 
be  to  take  a  look  at  that  wide  view  over  the 
tall,  roagnilicent  trees  of  the  park,  with  the 
wide-spread  country  beyond,  and  the  little  tower 
of  Tarningham  church,  rising  up  between  those 
talJ  silver  poplars^  Perhaps  it  migltt  be  so; 
fur  there  is  an  inherent  sense  of  the  picturesque 
in  the  breast  of  most  men,  which,  unlike  any 
acquired  taste,  grows  and  refines,  and  becomes 
stronger  and  more  overpowering  the  more  it  is 
indulged,  and  the  more  opportunities  of  indul- 
gence that  it  has.  It  is  perhaps  the  only  thing 
cf  which  it  eau  be  truly  said  that  "  increase  of 
appetite  grows  by  that  it  feeds  on."  -  And  it  is 
a  beautiful  scene,  too,  which  might  well  temper 
a  little  out  of  the  way.  As  to  the  rest  it  is 
clear  enough,  that  when  he  had  got  there — the 
first  wanderer  over  the  moor,  I  mean — he  was 
obliged  to  turn  away  to  the  right,  in  order  tocome 
into  the  proper  direction  again,  so  here  are  four  of 
liis  deviations  completely  accounted  for,  and 
indeed,  dear  reader,  I  cannot  help  thinking,  that 
if  we  were  once  or  twice  in  life  to  examine 
curiously  the  motives  of  our  own  actions,  or 
even  of  others,  taking  care  to  be  impartial  in 
-4)oth  cases,  we  should  find  cause  to  cast  away 
our  critical  spirit,  and  to  believe  that  there  are 
^ery  oAen  good  and  rational  reasons  for  a  turn 
to  the  right  or  a  turn  to  the  left,  which  we  have 
been  inclined  to  blame,  simply  because  we  did 
-Slot  perceive  what  those  reasons  were.  Ob,  char- 
ity, charity,  rightly  understood  in  thy  largest 
^nd  holiest  sense,  what  a  beautiful  tbing  thou 
art ;  and  did  men  hut  practice  thee,  how  often 
•bould  we  be  spared  the  crime  and  folly  of  con- 
^mning  unwisely  and  unjustly. 

But  to  return  to  my  path :  upon  my  life,  after 
'flbaving  regained  the  direction,  the  fellow  has 
followed  it  straight  on  for  more  than  a  quarter 
«>f  a  mile.  It  is  wonderful,  it  is  marvelous !  I 
never  saw  such  a  thing  before !  But  neverthe- 
ikss,  it  is  true  that  there  was  nothing  either  to 
attract  or  drive  him  to  one  side  or  the  other ; 
«iid  then,  as  if  to  make  up  for  lost  time,  what 
vigxags  he  takes  afterward  !  Round  that  clump 
^  fira,  under  that  bank,  through  between  the 
tacb-trees,  here  and  there  over  the  wildest 
imTi  of  the  moor,  till  he  passes  close  by  the 
idgB  of  that  deep  sand-pit,  which  must  have 
nested  1  long  time  since  it  contributed  any  of 
^il8  cmmbling  particles  to  strew  the  floor  of  the 
•poUie-hoose,  or  sprinkle  the  passage  of  the 
'Cottace ;  for  the  bushes  are  growing  thick  down 
jthe  sk>pe,  and  there  seems  as  if  there  had  been 
a  little  kitchen-garden  in  the  bottom,  and  a  bu- 
joan  habitation. 

In  the  reign  of  that  King  George,  under 
whose  paternal  sceptre  flourished  the  English  na- 
tion in  the  times  whereof  I  am  w/iting,  there  Was 
.a  cottage  in  that  sand-pit,  a  small  lonely  house, 
built  of  timber,  laths,  and  mud,  and  containing 
two  or  three  rooms.  The  materials,  as  I  have 
.abowD,  were  poor,  ease  and  comfort  seemed  far 
.from  itt  yet  there  was  something  altogether  not 
•aapleaHUit  in  the  idea  of  dwelling  in  that  shel- 
■%ued  aook,  with  the  dry  tand  and  green  bushes 
id  leeling,  that,  let  the  wind  rave  as  it 


would  over  the  hill,  let  it  bend  down  the  birch- 
trees,  and  make  the  pines  rustle  and  crack,  and 
strike  their  branches  againi^t  each  other,  the 
fury  of  the  tempest  could  no^t  reach  one  there — 
that,  let  the  rain  pour  down  in  ever  such  heavy 
torrents,  as  if  the  windpws  of  heaven  were  open, 
the  thirsty  ground  would  drink  up  the  streams 
as  they  fell,  as  if  its  draught  were  insatiable. 
There  were  signs  of  taste,  too,  about  the  build- 
ing, of  a  humble  and  natural  kind.  Over  the 
door  had  been  formed  with  some  labor  a  little 
sort  of  trellised  portico,  of  rough  wood- work, 
like  an  arbor,  and  over  this  had  been  trained 
several  plants  of  the  wild-hop  and  wild-clema-  ' 
tis,  with  one  solitary  creeping  garden-roae. 
Sticks  had  been  placed  across  the  house,  too,  to 
aflTord  a  stay  for  these  shrubs  to  spread  them- 
selves over  the  face  of  the  cottage,  if  they  bad 
^i^  strength  to  spare,  when  they  had  covered 
the  Tittle  portico,  and  two  or  three  wandering 
shoots,  like  truant  children,  were  already  sport- 
ing along  the  frhgile  path  thus  aflTorded  them. 
The  interior  of  the  house  was  less  prepoo- 
sessing  than  the  outside ;  the  mud  floor,  hard 
beaten  dovfn  and  very  equally  flattened,  was 
dry  enough,  for  the  sand  below  it  carried  oflT  all 
moisture ;  but  in  the  walls  of  the  rooms  there 
was,  alas !  many  a  flaw  through  which  sun  or 
moon  might  shine,  or  the  night-wind  enter,  and 
to  say  the  truth,  the  inhabitants  of  the  cottage 
were  as  much  indebted  to  the  banks  of  the  pit 
for  protection  against  such  a  cold  visitant,  as 
to  the  construction  of  their  dwelling.  The  fur- 
niture was  scanty  and  rude,  seeming  to  have 
been  made  by  a  hand  not  altogether  unacc^ 
tomcd  to  the  use  of  a  carpenter's  tools,  but  hastdy 
and  carelessly,  so  that  in  gazing  round  tbe 
sleeping-chamber,  one  was  inclined  to  imagine 
that  tbe  common  tent-bed  that  stood  in  one 
corner  was  the  only  article  that  had  ever  ten- 
anted a  shop.  The  great  chest,  the  table,  the 
two  or  three  chairs,  all  spoke  plainly  the  same 
artificer,  and  had  that  been  all  the  room  ooa- 
tained,  it  would  have  looked  very  miserable  in- 
deed ;  hut  hanging  from  nails  driven  into  the 
wall,  were  a  number  of  very  peculiar  orna- 
ments. There  was  a  fox>  head  and  a  fox's 
brush,  dried,  and  in  good  preservation ;  there 
was  the  gray  skin  of  a  badger,  and  the  brown 
akin  of  an  otter ;  birds  of  prey  of  various  sixes 
and  descriptions,  the  butcher-bird,  tbe  sparrow- 
hawk,  and  the  buzzard,  as  well  as  several  owls. 
Beside  these  zoological  specimens,  were  hong 
up  in  the  same  manner  a  number  of  curious  im- 
plements, the  properties  and  applicationa  of 
some  of  which  were  easy  to  divine,  while  oth- 
ers remained  mysterious.  There  wer^  two  or 
three  muzzles  for  dogs,  which  could  be  distin- 
guished at  once,  but  then  by  their  side  was  a 
curious-looking  contrivance,  which  appeared  to 
be  a  Lilliputian  wire-mousetrap,  sown  on  to 
some  straps  of  leather.  Then  came  a  large  coil 
of  wire,  a  dog's  collar,  and  a  pair  of  grayhpund- 
slips.  Next  appeared  something  difficult  to  de- 
scribe, having  two  saw-like  jawa  of  iron  lik^  a 
rat-trap,  supported  on  semi-cir^lar  bars  which 
were  fixed  into  a  wooden  bandid,  having  a 
spring  on  the  ouuide,  and  a  revolving  plate 
within.  It  was  evident  that  the  jaws  could  be 
opened  and  kept  open  in  case  of  need,  and  bad 
I  been  a  bare,  a  rabbit,  or  any  other  delicate- 
footed  animal,  I  shpnki  not  have  liked  to  traat 
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my  ankle  within  their  gripe.  I  ooald  deseribe 
Mf  eral  other  inBtmments  both  of  leather  and 
hron*  which  were  similarly  suspended  from  the 
wall ;  but  as  I  really  cannot  tell  the  reader  what 
was  the  use  of  any  one  of  them,  it  wonld  be 
but  labor  thrown  away.  .  Howe?^,  there  were 
other  things,  the  intent  and  purport  of  which 
were  quite  self-evident.  Two  or  three  small 
csges,  a  landing-net,  fishing-rods,  a  gun,  pow- 
der-Hasks,  shot-belts,  a  casting-net,  a  clap-net, 
and  by  the  side  of  a  window  hung  four  small 
cages,  containing  singing-birds. 

But  who  was  he  in  the  midst  of  all  this  strange 
assortment  1  Was  he  the  owner  of  this  wild, 
lonely  dwelling  1  Oh  no,  it  was  a  young  man 
dressed  as  none  could  be  dressed  who  frequent- 
ed not  very  different  scenes  from  those  that  lay 
around  him.  His  clothes  were  not  only  those 
of  a  gentleman,  but  those  of  a  gentleman  who 
thought  much  of  his  own  personal  appearance— 
too  much  indeed  to  be  perfectly  gentlemanly. 
AU  that  the  tailor,  the  boot-maker,  the  hat-ma- 
ker could  do  had  been  done  to  render  the  cos- 
tume correct  according  to  the  fashion  of  the 
day ;  but  there  was  a  certain  somAbing  which 
may  be  called  a  too-smartness  about  it  all ;  the 
colors  were  too  bright,  the  cut  too  decidedly 
fkshionable,  to  be  quite  in  good  taste.  Neither 
waa  the  arrangement  of  the  hues  altogether 
luirmonioos.  There  are  the  same  colors  in  a 
China-aster  and  a  rose,  but  yet  what  a  differ- 
ence in  the  appearance  of  the  two  flowers ;  and 
Ihe  same  sort  of  difference,  though  not  to  the 
tame  extent,  existed  between  the  dress  of  the 
peiaon  before  us,  and  that  of  the  truly  well- 
dressed  man  even  of  his  own  time.  In  most 
other  respects,  his  appearance  was  good ;  he 
waa  tall,  rather  slightly  formed  than  otherwise, 
and  had  none  of  that  stiffness  and  rigidity 
which  might  have  been  anticipated  from  bis 
apparel.  Demeanor  is  almost  always  tinged 
more  or  less  by  character,  and  a  wild,  raah,  ve- 
hement disposition  will  as  in  his  case  give  a  free- 
dom to  the  movements.which  nodrillingcan  alto- 
gether do  away  with.  His  features  in  themsf  Ives 
were  not  bad.  There  was  a  good  high  fore- 
head, somewhat  nsrrow  indeed,  a  rather  fine 
pair  of  eyes  (if  one  could  have  seen  them  both), 
a  little  close  together,  a  well-formed  nose,  and 
a  mouth  and  chin  not  badly  cut,  though  there 
waa  a  good  deal  of  animal  in  the  one.  and  the 
other  was  somewhat  too  prominent.  The 
whole  countenance,  however,  was  disfigured  by 
a  black  silk  shade  which  covered  the  right  eye, 
and  a  fVesh  scar  sll  the  way  down  the  same 
aide  of  tbe  nose,  while  from  underneath  the 
shade,  which  was  not  large  enough  for  its  pur- 
pose, peeped  out  sundry  rainbow  rings  of  blue 
and  yellow,  invading  both  the  cheek  and  the 
temple. 

By  these  marks  the  reader  has  already  per- 
ceived that  this  gentleman  has  been  presented 
^to  him  before,  hut  in  a  very  different  garb, 
which  he  had  thought  fit  to  assume  for  his  own 
psrticulsr  purposes  on  the  preceding  night,  and 
now  he  sat  in,  the  cottage  of  Stephen  Gimlet 
the  poacher,  judging,it  expedient  to  keep  him- 
self at  a  distance  from  the  peopled  haunts  of 
msn,  during  the  bright  end  hustling  day  at  least. 
At  night  he  proposed  to  betake  himself  to  the 
ira  which  bad  been  mentioned  in  hia  eonversa- 
tios  with  the  houaekteper ;  but  after  his  pleas- 


ant and  hopeful  conversation  with  hia  fiither, 
he  had  ridden  «traight  to  tlie  dwelling  of  his 
companion.  Wolf,  where  on  the  preceding  ^ 
hia  portmantles  had  been  left  after  they  had 
arranged  their  plans ;  and  having  atabled  bis 
horae  in  a  shed  at  the  back  of  the  Iniildiai^ 
had  passed  the  heavy  boors  of  darkneaa  partly 
in  bitter  meditations,  and  partly  in  oonveraatioB 
with  his  comrade.  Sleep  could  hardly  be  wA 
to  have  visited  his  eyelids,  for  Ihoagb  after  ha 
cast  himself  down  to  rest  he  had  dozed  froai^ 
time  to  time,  yet  agitating  thoughts  continoaQy 
returned  and  deprived  him  of  all  real  repose. 

At  an  early  hour  of  the  morning,  and  wbils  it 
waa  still  dark,  Ste  Gimlet  had  gone  ont,  aa  was 
hia  wont,  and  rising  with  the  first  raya  of'tho 
sun,  Henry  Wittingham  employed  hioMelf  ia 
dressing  with  scrupulous  care,  and  then  Hied 
up  about  half  an  hour  more  in  making  a  bhcfc 
patch  to  hide  his  disfigured  eye,  oat  of  sn  old 
silk  handkerchief  When  this  was  acooBflisbsd^ 
wanting  something  or  another  ta  tie  this  cover- 
ing in  its  right  place,  he  looked  round  therooia, 
but  in  vain.  Leather  straps,  dog-coUara,  rat- 
traps,  brass- wire,  would  none  of  them  do,  and 
although  near  the  nets  there  was  lying  a  bill  of 
whipcord,  he  thought  that  such  a  decoratioo  m 
a  string  made  with  that  material  woold  bot  iU 
accord  withthe  rest  of  his  habiliments:  Hethers- 
fore  walked^  across  tbe  little  passage  to  the  ant 
room,  and  lifted  the  coarse  wooden  latch  of  tbs 
door.  He  found  the  door  locked  however,  aad 
muttering  to  himself,  **  D — n  the  fellow,  did  ka 
think  I  would  steal  anything  V*  he  waa  toniif 
away,  when  a  small  sweet  voice  from  witkio 
exclaimed,  "  Pm  ready,  daddy,  I've  got  aiy 
stockings  on." 

"  Oh,  he*s  locked  the  child  in,  thars  it,"  M 
Henry  Wittingham  to  himself,  and  then  raiifBg 
his  voice,  he  said,  **  Your  daddy's  not  ooas 
back,  Charley,  so  lie  still  and  be  quiet." 

Then  returning  to  the  next  room,  the  briffiiiit 
thought  struck  him  ofcutting  off  the  hem  of  ikr 
old  silk  handkerchief  to  make  a  string  lor  the 
black  patch,  which  task  being  accompliibei- 
and  all  complete,  he  sat  down  and  thought. 

Oh,  how  many  aorta  of  misery  there  ais  ia- 
tbe  worid !  In  giving  to  man  his  fine  oigaiitf^ 
tion,  in  raising  him  above  the  brnte  by  diliiil^ 
structure,  by  intellect,  by  imagination,  mi^f 
infinitely  extended  hope   and    long*penMii| 
memory,  nature,  indeed,  did  afford  him  infaif* 
sources  of  enjoyment,  but  at  the  aame  tioMtB^ 
him  open  on  every  side  to  the  attack  of  0f^ 
In  perfect  innocence,  indeed,  man  and  hif  wki'* 
race  might  find  nearly  perfect  happineai.   ^ 
Garden  of  Eden  is  but  a  type  of  tbeiMltipif*- 
dise  of  a  perfectly  virtuous  state ;  bnttha  i 
ment  that  sin  entered,  the  th9ms  aad  ' 
grew  op  to  tear  all  feet ;  and  the  very  ci^ 
ties  of  refined  happiness  became  the  defeacalv*^ 
points  for  pain  and  wretchedness  to  aaaail  s^ 
Infinite,  indeed,  are  their  attache,  and  inouner' 
able  the  forms  that  they  aaaome ;  but  of  all  iht 
shapes  of  misery,  what  is  to  be  more  dreaM 
what  is  more  terrible  than  thought  to  a  vieia* 
mind  t    And  there  he  aat  in  thought,  with  Ikt 
morning  sunshine  streaming  aroand  him,  caliw 
and  pure,  and  tranquil.    The  light  that  gai* 
deeper  depth  to  the  ahadowa  of  his  owb  f 
What  did  he  think  of!  Where  did  hia  i 
tiona  reat  1    On  the  bappineaa  that  wm 
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tcwnfi  on  the  gay  hours  of  childhood,  ofi  the 
sports  of  bis  boyish  days,  on  the  times  when 
the  world  was  young  for  him,  and  eTerything 
was  foU  of  freshness  and  enjoyment  1  Or  did 
he  think  of  the  blessing  cast  away^of  wealth, 
and  comfort,  and  ease,  with  no  reasonable  wish 
ungratified,  no  virtuous  pleasure  denied  1  Or 
did  he  look  forward  to  the  future  with  fear  and 
anguish,  and  to  the  past  with  remorse  and 
grief  1  HeaTen  only  knows,  but  there  he  sat, 
with  his  head  bent  forward,  his  brow  contract- 
ed, his  teeth  tight  shut,  bis  right  arm  fallen 
listlessly  by  his  side,  his  left  hand  contracting 
and  expanding  involuntarily  upon  some  frag- 
ments of  silk  on  the  table.  He  gazed  forward 
through  the  window,  from  under  his  bent  brows. 
He  saw  not  the  sunshine,  but  he  felt  it  and 
loved  it  not ;  and  ever  and  anon  the  dark  shad- 
ows of  strong  emotion  crossed  his  counte- 
nance like  misty  clouis  swept  over  the  face  of 
the  nooonlain.  He  sat  long,  and  was  at  heart 
impatient  for  his  companion's  return  ;  but  so 
strong  was  the  hold  that  thought  had  got  upon 
him,  he  knew  not  how  time  went.  He  heard 
not  even  the  child  cry  in  the  neighboring  room, 
when,  wearied  with  waiting,  it  got  terrtfied  at 
the  unusual  length  of  his  father's  absence. 

At  length,  however,  the  stout  form  of  the 
poacher  was  seen  descending  the  small  steep 

5[th  which  led  from  the  moor  into  the  sand-pit. 
is  step  was  slow  and  heavy,  his  air  dull  and 
djneontented ;  but  Harry  Wittingharo  as  soon 
a»  be  beheld  him  started  up  and  opened  him  the 
door  of  the  cottage  exclaiming,  **  Well,  Wolf, 
what  news  V* 

*«  Neither  the  best  in  the  world  nor  the 
worst,'*  answered  the  man  somewhai  sullen- 
ly. 

**  And  whaihave  you  got  for  breakfast?"  in- 
ured the  young  gentleman ;  '*  I  am  as  hungry 
as  the  devil !" 

••YoQ  must  wait  a  bit  though,"  answered 
Wolf,  deseending,  **  I  mnst  look  after  the  boy 
€fst.  V  Poor  little  man,  I  dare  say  he  has  cried 
his  eyes  out,  I've  been  so  long---but  if  you're 
in  a  great  hurry,  you'd  bettor  light  the  fire. 
Master  Harry;  you'll  find  some  wood  in  the 
eoroer  there,  and  you  can  strike  a  light  with 
the  pistol  fiint." 

Horry  Wittiiigham  did  not  look  well  pleased, 
and  turning  into  the  bouse  again  walked  to  the 
window,  and  affected  to  hum  a  tune,  without 
QnAertaking  the  menial  ofl!ce  that  the  other  had 
assigned  him.  In  the  mean  while,  Wolf  walked 
straight  to  the  other  door,  unlocked  it,  and 
catching  up  the  beautiful  boy,  who  was  sitting 
iMlMressed  on  a  stool  crying,  he  pressed  him 
eagerly  to  his  breast,  and  kissed  him  once  or 
twice.  There  were  strange  and  salutary 
iboaghts  passing  through  his  brain  at  that  mo- 
ment. He  asked  himself  what  woukl  have 
beoome  of  that  child  if  he  had  been  detained 
and  taken  to  prison,  as  indeed  had  been  very 
likely.  Who  would  have  let  the  boy  out  of  that 
solitary  room,  who  would  have  given  him  food, 
'Who  would  have  nursed  and  tended  him  t  And 
once  or  twice  while  he  was  finishing  what  the 
child's  tiny  bands  bad  lefl  undone,  in  attempting 
to  dress  himself,  the  father  rubbed  his  brow  and 
tturaght  heavily.  Say  what  man  will  of  the 
ftainral  affections,  they  are  the  best  ties  to 
jpood  coadnct. 


When  he  had  done,  he  took  the  boy  by  the- 
hand  and  led  him  into  the  other  room,  gave  a 
glance  to  the  fireplace,  and  then  to  Harry  Wit- 
tingham  as  he  stood  at  the  window,  and  his 
brow  gathered  into  a  frown.  He  said  nothmg^ 
however,  lighted  the  fire  himself,  and  taking  the 
fish  from  bis  pocket  proceeded  to  broil  them. 
Then  from  the  great  chest  he  drew  out  a  knife 
or  two,  a  cot  loaf  of  coarse  bread,  and  two  or 
three  glasses,  which  he  placed  upon  the  table» 
and  giving  bis  child  a  large  hunch  of  the  breads 
told  him  in  a  whisper,  as  if  it  were  a  mighty  * 
secret,  that  he  should  have  a  nice  trout  in  a 
minute.  To  Harry  Wittingbam  he  said  not  a 
word,  ittl  at  length  the  other  turning  round  ex- 
claimed, •*  Well,  Wolf,  you  have  not  told  me 
what  news  you  bring." 

"  And  you  have  not  lighted  the  fire,"  said  Ste 
Gimlet.  '*  If  you  think,  Master  Wittingham^ 
that  you  can  live  in  a  place  like  this  and  keep 
your  hands  clean,  you  are  mistaken.  You  must 
shape  your  manners  to  your  company,  or  give 
it  up." 

Harry  Wittingbam  felt  inclined  to  make  an 
angry  answer ;  but  recollecting  how  much  he 
was  in  his.companion*s  power,  prudence  came 
to  bis  aid,  and  he  only  replied,  **  Pooh,  pooh. 
Wolf,  I  am  not  accustomed  to  lighting  fires,  and 
I  do  not  know  how  to  set  about  it." 

**  Faith,  you  may  have  to  learn  some  disy," 
answered  his  comrade.  "  When  I  built  all  this 
house  and  made  all  these  chairs  and  tables  with 
my  own  bands,  I  knew  as  little  about  a  traue  I 
never  thought  to  practice,  as  you  about  this." 

"  Ay,  you  have  practiced  many  a  trade  in 
your  day,"  said  Harry  Wittingbam,  **and  I 
never  but  one." 

"  Nor  that  a  very  good  one,"  murmured  Wolf 
to  himself;  but  the  storm  thus  passed  away  for 
the  time,  and  the  trout  were  broiled  and  put  in 
a  plate,  from  which  the  two  men  and  the  little 
boy  made  each  a  hearty  meal. 

The  magistrate^  son  suffered  their  breakfast 
to  pass  over  without  making  any  further  inquiry 
respecthig  the  tidings  which  bis  companion  had 
obtained  in  his  morning's  expedition ;  but  after 
Ste  Gimlet  had  produced  a  bottle  of  very  fine 
white  brandy,  which  certainly  had  not  turned 
pale  at  the  sight  of  a  custom-house  officer,  and 
each  had  taken  a  glass  mixed  with  some  of  the 
cold  water  which  formed  the  purer  beverage  of 
the  child,  the  poacher  vouchsafed  the  informa- 
tion unasked,  relating  to  Harry  Wittingbam  a 
groat  pan  of  what  had  taken  place  between  him- 
self and  Ned  Hay  ward.  •  What  he  did  not  re- 
late he  probably  thought  of  no  consequence^ 
though  men's  opinions  might  perhaps  differ  upon 
that  subject ;  but  at  all  evenu  Harry  Witting- 
ton  gathered  that  he  had  been  met  and  narrowly 
escaped  being  apprehended  by  a  ropn,  who  had 
questioned  him  closely  about  the  adventures  of 
the  night  before,  and  who  was  acquainted  with 
his  name,  and  the  share  he  had  had  in  a  some- 
what perilous  and  disgraceful  enterprise. 

Such  tidings  cast  him  into  another  fit  of  dark 
and  gloomy  thought,  in  which  he  remained  for^ 
about  five  minutes  without  uttering  a  word; 
but  then  he  gave  a  start,  and  looked  op  with  a 
gleam  of  satisfaction  on  his  face,  as  if  some  new 
and  pleasant  conclusion  had  suddenly  presented 
itself  to  his  mind. 

"  I'll  tell  you  what,  Ste,"  he  said,  •*  Tve  just 
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thoagbt  of  something.  You  muit  go  down  to 
Tamingham  for  me,  and  gather  all  the  news 
you  can  about  this  fellow — find  out  ^ho  he  is, 
^nd  whether  he  is  a  London  beak  or  not ;  and 
then  when  you  have  done  all  that — " 

"  I  shall  do  none  of  it,  Master  Harry,"  an- 
swered the  poacher,  *'  I  won^t  stir  another  step 
in  this  business — I  don't  like  it,  sir ;  it*s  not  in 
my  way.  I  undertook  it  just  to  please  you  for 
old 'companionship's  sake,  and  because  you  told 
me  the  young  lady  would  have  no  objection ; 
and  then  when  I  was  in  it,  I  went  through  with 
it,  though  I  saw  well  enough  that  she  liked  the 
thought  of  going  as  much  as  I  should  like  to 
dance  on  a  rope.  But  I  will  have  no#nore  to 
do  with  it  now ;  it  hks  done  me  enough  harm 
already,  and  now  I  shall  be  watched  ten  times 
closer  than  ever,  and  losp  my  living— so  go,  I 
do  not."    . 

•♦  Come,  come,  Wolf,  there's  a  good  fellow — 
this  is  all  nonsense,"  said  Harry  Wittingham 
in  a  coaxing  tone. 

But  the  man  cut  him  short,  repeating  sternly 
that  he  would  not  go. 

"  Then,  by ^  I  will  go  Biyself,"  exclaimed 

the  young  gentleman,  with  a  blasphemous  oath, 
**  if  you  are  afraid,  I  am  not.!' 

And  starting  up,  he  walked  out  of  the  cottage, 
took  his  way  round  to  the  shed  at  the  back, 
trampling  upon  several  of  the  flowers,  which 
the  poacher  loved  to  cultivate,  as  he  ^^nt ;  and 
in  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  he  was  seen  riding 
up  the  little  path  toward  the  moor. 

After  he  was  gone,  Ste  Gimlet  remained  for 
some  time  in  very  thoughtful  mood :  now  gaz- 
ing idly  at  vacancy,  now  playing  with  the 
child's  hair,  or  answering  its  infantine  questions 
'With  an  abstracted  air.  At  length  he  muttered, 
"What's  to  be  dpne  now!"  and  then  added 
aloud,  "  well,  something  must  be  done.  Go 
-out  and  play  in  the  garden,  Charley." 

The  child  toddled  out  right  gladly,  and  the 
.poacher  set  himself  down  to  mend  his  bird-net ; 
but  ever  and  anon  he  laid  down  the  conning 
meshes  on  his  knee  and  let  his  thoughts  entan 
gle  themselves  in  links  not  less  intricate. 

*<ril  try  the  other  thing,"  he  said,  after  a 
time,  *'  this  does  not  do.  I  should  not  care  for 
myself,  but  it's  the  poor  baby.  Poor  dear  Mary, 
that  always  rested  on  her  heart,  what  I  should 
do  with  the  boy  when  she  was  gone.  Well,  I'll 
try  and  do  better.  Perhaps  she  is  looking  down 
on  us— who  knows  t" 

And  then  he  fell  to  ^is  work  again  with  a 
sigh.  He  employed  himself  with  several  things 
for  two  or  three  hours.  He  finished  the  net ; 
he  made  a  wicker-basket — it  was  the  first  he 
had  ever  attempted,  but  he  did  it  better  than 
might  have  been  expected,  and  then  he  called 
the  boy  into  his  dinner,  giving  him  a  trout  he 
had  saved  when  he  broiled  the  others ;  for  his 
own  part  he  contented  himself  with  a  lump  of 
the  bread.  When  that  was  done,  he  went  and 
caught  some  small  birds  on  the  moor,  just  above 
the  edge  of  the  pit,  where  he  could  see  the  child 
playing  below.  When  he  bad  thus  provided 
their  light  supper — for  the  luxury  of  tea  was 
unknown  in  Ste  Gimlet's  cottage,  he  came 
back  and  sat  down  by  the  boy,  and  played  with 
him  fondly  for  several  minutes,  gazing  at  him 
from  time  to  time  with  a  melancholy  earnest- 
ness, which  mingled  even  with  (he  smile  of  joy 


and  pride  that  lighted  his  eyes,  as  some  move* 
ment  of  childish  grace  called  forth  the  beauties 
of  his  child.  Nevertheless,  from  time  to  time, 
there  was*  a  sort  of  absent  look,  and  twice  he 
went  up  to  the  bank  above  and  gazed  out  over 
the  moor  toward  Tarningham.  At  length  be 
went  away  far  enough  to  climb  to  the  top  uf  the 
neighboring  barrow  or  tumulus,  after  having 
told  the  boy  not  to  venture  up  the  path.  From 
the  position  in  which  he  then  stood,  he  had  a 
fair  view  of  the  scene  I  have  already  described, 
and  caught  the  windings  of  the  high  road  down 
tWhill  more  distinctly  than  from  below. 

*'  T  shouldn't  wonder  if  they  had  caught  himt** 
said  Wolf  to  himself  with  a  frown,  and  an  anx- 
iouis  expression  of  countenance,  *'  and  then  he 
will  say  it  was  my  fault,  and  that  I  was  afraid 
to  go,  and  all  that — Hang  it !  why  should  I  care 
what  he  says,  or  what  he  thinks !"  And  with 
this  reflection  he  turned  round  and  went  back 
homeward.  He  found  the  boy  at  the  top  of  the 
bank,  however,  and  gave  him  a  gentle  shake, 
scolding  him  till  the  big  drops  began  to  gather 
in  his  large  blue  eyes. 

Stephen  Gimlet  was  not  satisfied  with  hioD- 
self,  and  scolding  the  child  he  found  did  not  act 
as  a  diversion  to  his  own  self-reproaches.  After 
he  had  Set  his  son  playing  again,  bo  walked 
about  moodily  for  near  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and 
then  burst  forth  impetuously,  saying, 

«'  I  can't  stand  this,  I  must  go  and  seewhat*s 
become  of  him— they'll  know  at  the  turnpike  if 
he's  passed,  and  the  old  woman  won*t  blah. 
Here,  Charley,  boy.  you  nuist  go  and  play  in  the 
house  now — it's  growing  late,  and  I'm  goiog 
away — I  shan't  be  long,  and  you  shall  have  the 
bird-cages  to  play  with." 

The  boy  seemed  to  be  well  accustomed  lo  it, 
and  trotted  away  to  the  bouse  before  his  fetlifr, 
without  any  signs  of  reluctance.  He  was 
phced  in  the  same  room  where  he  had  beet 
in  the  morning,  some  empty  bird-cages  and  two 
or  three  other  things  were  given  him  for  bis 
amusement,  and  locking  the  door  of  the  cbam> 
beis  the  poacher  walked  away,  saying  with  a 
sigh,  <*  There  can  no  harm  happen  this  tame,  ibr 
I  am  going  to  do  no  wrong  to  any  one." 

Vain,  however,  are  all  such  cakmlatioos. 
The  faults  and  virtues  of  others,  as  well  as  our 
own  faults  and  virtues,  enter  into  the  straofe 
composition  of  our  fate,  and  afibct  us  dark^ 
and  mysteriously,  in  a  manner  which  we  eta 
never  foresee.  If  we  reflected  on  the  eve  of 
action  on  the  number  of  beings  throughout  a& 
time,  and  throughout  our  whole  race,  who  may 
be  affected,  nay,  who  must  be  aflfected  by  any 
deed  that  we  are  about  to  perform,  how  many 
men  would  never  act  at  all  from  hesitatioe. 
how  many  would  still  act  rashly  and  bee^eM^jr 
as  they  do  now,  from  the  impossibility  of  seeim 
the  results.  Happy  is  he  who  acts  deliberatsty* 
wisely,  and  honestly,  leaving  the  oonsequeaoas 
with  a  clear  conscience  to  Him  who  governs  all 
aright. 

The  poacher  had  left  his  own  door  aboot  t 
quarter  of  an  hour,  when  two  men  took  thesr 
way  down  into  the  sand-pit,  the  one  on  bfHve- 
hack,  the  other  on  foot.  Harry  WiitiogbaiB 
fastened  his  horse's  bridle  to  the  latch  of  the 
door,  and  going  in  with  his  companioo 
round  for  Wolf,  then  crossing  over  to  tbe  < 
chamber,  and  finding  it  locked,  he  said. 
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*'  Stephen  isnH  here ;  there,  take  that  np,  and 
be  oOr  with  it,"  and  he  pointed  to  his  portmanteau 
in  the  corner  where  it  lay. 

The  other  man,  who  seemed  a  common  farm- 
servant,  or  one  of  the  inferior  stable-men  of  an 
inn,  got  the  portmanteau  on  his  shoulder,  and 
walked  away  with  il,  and  Harry  Wiitingham  re- 
mained for  a  minute  or  two  with  his  hands  be- 
hind his  back  looking  out  of  the  window.  At 
the  end  of  that  time  he  said  aloud  :  *'  Well,  it's 
no  use  waiting  for  him,  we  should  only  have  a 
ow,  I  dare  say,  so  Til  be  off  too.^* 

Before  he  went,  however,  he  looked  round 
the  place  for  a  moment,  with  an  expression  of 
mockery  and  contempt.  What  was  in  bis 
l>osom,  it  would  be  difficult  to  say,  fur  the  heart 
of  man  is  fbll  of  strange  things.  Perhaps  he  felt 
it  unpleasant  to  be  under  an  obligation  to  the 
owner  of  that  poor  tenement,  even  for  a  night's 
shelter,  and  strove  to  salve  the  wound  of  pride 
t>y  reducing  the  obligation  to  the  lowest  point  in 
bis  own  estimation.  He  might  think  that  the 
misery  he  saw  around  did  not  make  it  a  very 
desirable  resting-place,  and  that  he  had  little  to 
be  thankful  for  in  having  been  permitted  to  share 
B  beggar's  but.  His  eyes,  as  he  looked  around, 
fell  upon  some  embers  of  smoldering  wood  on 
tbe  hearth,  and  that  called  to  mind  one  of  the 
many  bad  habits  which  he  had  lately  acquired, 
and  in  which  ho  had  not  yet  indulged  through 
the  whole  of  that  day.  He  accordingly  put  his 
baod  in  his  pocket,'and  pulled  out  some  cigars, 
tben  not  veiy  common  in  England.  Next  tak- 
ing up  with  the  tongs  a  piece  of  the  charred 
and  still  burning  wood,  he  lighted  one  of  the 
ToUs  of  weed,  cast  down  the  ember,  and  threw 
the  tongs  back  upon  the  hearth ;  afler  which, 
moan  ting  his  horse,  he  cantered  away  as  blithely 
as  if  his  heart  had  been  innocent  as  a  child's. 

Tbe  embers  fell  upon  the  earthen  floor,  where, 
onder  ordinary  circumstances  they  cqyld  do  no 
harm ;  but  it  so  happened  that  Stephen  Gimlet, 
when  he  had  done  mending  the  net,  had  cast 
down  the  hank  of  twine  close  by  the  table.  A 
long  end  of  the  string  had  fallen  toward  the  fire- 
place, and  a  moment  or  two  aAer  Henry  Wit- 
thsgham  had  quitted  the  cottage,  the  piece  of 
charred  wood  itself  became  black,  but  a  small 
apot  of  fire  was  seen  close  to  it,  and  a  thin  filing 
carl  of  smoke  arose.  It  went  on  smoldering  for 
about  five  minutes,  creeping  forward  inch  by 
inch,  and  then  a  gust  of  wind  through  the  door, 
which  he  had  left  open,  fanned  it,  and  a  flame 
broke  oat.  Then  it  ran  rapidly  along,  caught 
the  bank  of  twine,  which  was  in  a  blaze  in  a 
iDoment.  It  spared  the  netting  needle,  which 
was  of  hard  box- wood,  and  for  an  instant  seemed 
to  promise  to  go  out  of  itself ;  but  then  the  flame 
leaped  ap,  and  the  nteshes  of  the  net,  which  had 
been  left  partly  on  the  table,  partly  on  a  chair, 
abowed  a  spark  here  and  there,  flashed  with  the 
flame,  and  then,  oh,  how  eagerly  the  greedy 
eiement  commenced  devouring  all  that  it  could 
meet  with !  Wherever  there  was  a  piece  of 
wood- work  it  seized  upon  it ;  the  table,  the  chair, 
the  poles  of  the  net,  the  upright  posts  of  the 
wall,  the  beams  of  the  roof,  the  thatch  itself,  and 
then  instantly  a  cloud  of  dull  black  smoke,  mixed 
with  sparks,  rose  up  upon  the  moor,  (rom  the 
aaad-pit.  The  heat  became  intense,  the  smoke 
pefieCrated  into  the  other  chamber,  the  sparks  be- 
gan to  fall  before  the  window,  a  red  jight  spread 
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around,  and  then  the  terrified  screams  of  a  child 
were  heard. 

About  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before,  a  gnntle- 
man  had  appeared  upon  the  moor,  from  the  side 
of  Sir'  John  Slingsby's  park.  He  bad  come  up 
the  hill  as  if  he  were  walking  for  a  wager,  for 
there  was  something  in  the  resistance  of  the 
acclivity  to  his  progress,  which  made  the  vig- 
orous spirit  of  youth  and  health  resolute  to  con- 
quer it  triumphantly.  When  the  feat  was  done, 
however,  and  the  hill  passed  as  if  it  had  been  a 
piece  of  level  ground,  Ned  Hayward  slackened 
his  pace  and  looked  about  him,  enjoyed  to  the 
full  all  that  the  wide  expanse  had  of  grand  and 
fine,  breathed  freer  in  the  high  air,  and  let  tbe 
spirit  of  solitary  grandeur  sink  into  his  ^heart. 
He  had  none  of  tbe  affected  love  of  the  pictu- 
resque and  the  sublime,  which  makes  the  folks 
who  assume  the  poetical  so  ridiculous.  He  was 
rather  inclined  to  check  what  people  call  fine 
feelings  than  not ;  he  was  inclined  to  fancy  him- 
self, and  to  make  other  people  fancy  him  a  very 
commonplace  sort  of  person,  and  he  would  not 
have  gone  into  an  ecstasy  for  ^the  world,  even 
at  the  very  finest  thing  that  the  world  ever  pro- 
duced ;  but  he  could  not  help,  for  the  life  of  him, 
feeling  everything  that  was  beautiful  and  great, 
more  than  he  altogether  liked,  so  that,  when  in 
society,  he  passed  it  oflT  with  a  touch  of  persi- 
flage, putting  that  sort  of  shield  over  what  bo 
felt  to  be  a  vulnerable  point.  Now,  however, 
when  he  happened  to  be  alone,  he  let  Nature 
have  her  way,  and  holding  his  riding-whip  by 
both  ends,  walked  here  and  walked  there,  gaz- 
ing at  the  prospect  where  he  could  get  a  sight 
of  it,  and  looking  to  the  right  and  tbe  led  as  if 
not  to  let  any  point  of  loveliness  escape  him. 
His  eyes  soon  fell  upon  the  little  tumulus  already 
mentioned,  with  the  sentinel  fir-trees  keeping 
guard  upon  the  top,  and  thinking  that  there  must 
be  a  good  lookout  from  that  high  position,  he 
walked  slowly  up  and  gazed  over  the  park 
toward  Tamingham.  Suddenly,  however,  his 
eyes  were  withdrawn,  as  a  cloud  of  white  smoke 
came  rolling  up  out  of  the  sand-pit. 

"  Ha,  ha T"  he  said,  "my  friend  Master  Wolf 
lighting  his  fire,  I  suppose."  « 

But  the  smoke  increased.  Ned  Hayward 
thought  he  saw  some  sparks  rising  over  the 
bushes.  A  sudden  sensation  of  apprehension 
crossed  his  mind,  and  he  walked  rapidly  down 
the  side  of  the  hilloek,  and  crossed  the  interven- 
ing space  with  a  step  quick  in  reality,  though 
intended  to  appear  leisurely :  but  in  a  moment 
a  cloud  of  deeper-colored  smoke,  tinged  with 
flame,  burst  up  into  the  evening  air,  and  he 
sprang  forward  at  full  speed.  A  few  bounds 
brought  him  to  the  side  of  the  pit,  and  as  he 
reached  it  a  scream  met  his  ear.  It  was  the 
easily-recognized  voice  of  childhood,  in  terror 
or  in  pain,  and  Ned  Hayward  hesitated  not  an 
instant.  There  was  a  path  down  a  couple  of 
hundred  yards  away  to  tbe  left,  but  the  scene 
before  his  eyes  counseled  no  delay.  There 
was  the  cottage,  with  the  farther  part  of  the 
thatch  ail  in  a  blaze,  the  window  of  tbe  room 
beneath  it  fallen  in,  and  tbe  flame  rushing  forth, 
a  cloud  of  smoke  issuing  from  the  door,  and 
scream  aAer  scream  proceeding  from  the  nearer 
end  of  the  building.  His  riding-whip  was  cast 
down  at  once,  and  grasping  the  stem  of  the  birch- 
tree  rooted  ia  the  very  edge,  he  swOog  himself 
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OTc/,  thinking  to  drop  upon  a  sloping  part  of  the 
tenk  about  ten  feet  below.  The  filmy  roots  of 
the  shrub,  however,  had  not  sufficient  room 
hold  upon  the  sandy  soil  to  sustain  his  weight; 
the  tree  bent,  gave  way,  and  came  down  over 
him  with  a  pan  of  the  bank,  so  that  he  and  his 
frail  support  rolled  together  to  the  bottom  of  the 
pit.  He  was  up  in  an  instant,  however,  he  might 
be  hurt  or  he  might  not,  he  knew  nothing  about 
it,  but  the  shrill  cry  of  the  child  rang  in  his  ear, 
a^d  he  darted  forward  to  the  cottage-door.  It 
was  full  of  fire,  and  dark  with  sutfocating  vapor, 
but  in  he  rushed,  scorching  his  hair,  hands,  his 
fac^  and  his  clothes,  found  the  other  door  black- 
ened, and  in  some  places  alight  with  the  en- 
croaching fire,  tried  to  open  it,  but  failed,  and 
then  shouted  aloud,  '*  Keep  back,  keep  back,  and 
I  will  burst  it  open,"  and  then,  setting  his  foot 
against  it,  be  cast  it  with  a  vigorous  efTort  into 
the  room.  A  momentary  glance  around  showed 
him  the  child,  who  had  crept  as  near  to  the 
window  as  possible,  and,  darting  forward,  Ned 
Hayward  caught  the  boy  up  in  his  arms,  and 
rushed  out  with  him,  covering  his  head  with  his 
arm,  that  none  of  the  beams,  which  were  begin- 
ning to  fall,  might  strike  him  as  they  passed ; 
then  setting  him  down  on  the  green  turf  when 
they  were  at  a  little  distance,  he  asked  eagerly, 
"Are  there  any  morel" 

The  child,  however,  stupefied  with  terror, 
gazed  in  his  face  and  cried  bitterly,  but  an- 
swered not.  Seeing  Ke  could  obtain  no  reply, 
Ned  Hayward  ran  back  to  the  cottage  and  tried 
to  go  in  agafn,  but  it  was  now  impossible ;  the 
whole  way  was  blocked  up  with  burning  rafters, 
and  large  detached  masses  of  the  thatch,  which 
had  fallen  in,  and  were  now  sending  up  vast 
showers  of  sparks,  as  the  wind  stirred  them. 
He  hurried  to  the  window  and  looked  in,  and 
though  the  small  panes  were  cracking  with  the 
heat,  he  forced  it  open,  and  shouted  at  the  ex- 
treme pitch  of  his  voice,  to  drown  the  rushing 
sound  of  the  fire,  "Is  there  any  one  within  V* 

There  was  no  answer,  and  the  moment  alter, 
the  dry  beams  being  burnt  away,  and  the  sup- 
port at  the  other  end  gone,  the  whole  thatch 
above  gave  way,  and  fell  into  the  room,  the 
flame  above  carried  up  into  a  spire  as  it  de- 
scended. 

The  heat  was  now  intolerable,  and  forced  a 
retreat  to  a  distance.  Captain  Hayward  took 
the  boy  op  in  his  arms,  and  strove  to  soothe  him, 
and  gain  some  information  from  him.  It  was 
all  in  vain,  however,  and  after  a  moment's 
thought,  the  gentleman  said  to  himself,  "  I  will 
carry  him  away  to  Tarningham  House.  Jack 
Slingsby  will  never  refuse  him  food  and  shelter, 
'  I  am  sure,  and  in  case  there  should  be  any  one 
else  in  the  place,  it  is  vain  to  hope  that  one 
oould  save  them  now.  We  can  send  up  people 
to  look  for  the  bodies.  But  let  us  see  what's  at 
the  back  uf  the  house."  He  accordingly  Walked 
round,  still  carrying  the  boy  in  his  arms,  but 
found  nothing  there,  except  a  low  detached 
shed,  which  seemed  in  security,  as  the  wind 
blew  the  other  way.  A  long  trough  and  spout, 
indeed,  between  the  shed  and  the  cottage,  seem- 
ed in  a  somewhat  perilous  position,  and  as  it 
was  likely  that  they  might  lead  the  fire  to  the 
building  yet  uninjured,  Ned  Hayward  thought 
fit  to  remove  them  before  he  lelt  the  ground 
This  cost  him  some  trouble,  as  they  were  root 


ed  in  the  s^nd  ;  but  when  it  was  once  accom- 
plished, the  took  np  the  boy  again,  sought  his 
hat,  and  crossing  the  moor,  entered  the  western 
gateb  of  Sir  John  Stingsby's  park  without  meet- 
ing any  one  from  whom  he  couIl  obtain  infor- 
ligation,  or  to  whom  te  could  communicate  the 
event  which  had  just  occurred. 


CHAPTER  XI. 


A  OHAPTBR  ON  0HO8T8,  AND  A  OH08T  BTOtT. 

The  events  detailed  in  the  last  chapter,  or  at 
least  that  portion  of  them  in  which  he  himself 
had  borne  a  share,  were  related  by  Ned  Hay- 
ward to  the  party  at  Sir  John  Sliogsbj's  aAer 
he  had  rejoined  them  at  the  dinner  table,  bsT- 
ing  done  his  best  to  remove  the  traces  of  his 
adventure  from  his  personal  appearance.  The 
smoke  and  sand  were  washed  away,  the  burnt 
and  singed  garments  had  been  changed  for 
others,  and  Ned  Hayward  still  appeared  a  very 
good-looking  fellow,  not  the  less  interesting  per- 
haps in  the  eyes  of  the  ladies  there  present  for 
all  that  he  had  done  and  suflered.  Nevertheless,, 
the  fine  wavy  curls  of  his  brown  hair,  which  bad 
been  burnt  ofi^,  were  not  to  be  recovered  in  so 
short  a  time,  and  both  his  hands  showed  evident 
signs  of  having  been  injured  by  the  fire.  He 
was  in  high  spirits,  however,  for  the  assorance 
that  there  could  be  nobody  else  in  the  cotM^ge 
but  the  boy,  unless  it  was  Gimlet  the  poacher 
himself,  of  which  there  was  no  probability,  had 
relieved  the  young  gentleman's  mind  of  a  heavy 
weight,  and  he  jested  gayly  with  Sir  John 
Slingsby,  who  vowed  that  with  those  hands  of 
his  he  would  not  be  able  to  throw  a  line  for  a 
fortnight,  replied  that  he  would  undertake  to 
catch  the  finest  trout  in  the  whole  water  before 
noon  the  next  day. 

"  And  now,  my  dear  sir,"  he  continued,  tam- 
ing to  the  clergyman,  "  as  you  seem  to  know 
something  of  this  good  gentleman.  Gimlet,  and 
his  aflfairs,  I  wish  you'd  give  me  a  little  iiuight 
into  his  history." 

"It  is  a  sad  and  not  uncommon  one,"  aa- 
swered  Dr.  Miles,  gravely,  **  and  I  will  tell  it  to 
you  some  other  time.  My  poor  parishioners  have 
a  superstitious  feeling  about  that  pit,  and  that 
cottage,  for  a  man  was  murdered  there  some 
years  aso.  You  will  find  multitudes  of  people 
who  win  vouch  for  his  ghost  having  been  sees 
sitting  on  the  bank  above,  and  under  a  solitary 
birch -tree." 

"  It  won't  sit  there  any  more,"  answered  Ned 
Hayward,  laughing, "  for  the  birch-tree  and  InflW 
ed  down  into  the  pit  together,  as  I  tried  to  drop 
down  by  its  help,  thinking  it  was  quite  stroag 
enough  to  support  me." 

"Then  I  am  afraid  the  ghost  is  gone  alto- 
gether for  the  future,"  ^aid  ur.  Miles,  in  a  tose 
of  some  regret. 

"  Afraid !  my  dear  doctor,"  exclaimed  W» 
Slingsby, "  surely  you  do  not  want  ghosts  among 
yonr  parishioners  1" 

"  Ha,  ha,  ha !"  laughed  Sir  John  Slingsfe!^ 
with  a  ifterry,  fat,  overflowing  bhuckle,  "  ^ 
bella  means,  my  dear  doctor,  that  yoo  may 
make  yonr  flock  as  spiritusd  as  you  please,  bat 
not  reduce  them  quite  to  ^)ectres." 

"  No,  papa,  you  are  a  wrong  interpreter,"  le- 
joined  his  daughter ;  "  I  meant  to  say  that  of  all 
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laeo  on  earth,  I  shotrid  hate  tboaght  Dr.  Milee 
-was  the  last  to  patronize  a  ghost.'* 

•<  I  don't  know,  mjr  dear,"  replied  the  worthy 
-clergjnnan,  **a  ghost  is  sometimes  tery  ser- 
viceable in  a  parish.  We  are  but  children  of  a 
bigger  growth,  and  a  bagbear  is  as  necessary 
aeiaetimes  for  great  babies  as  small  ones,  not 
that  I  ever  used  it  or  should  use  it ;  but  the  peo- 
ny's own  imagination  did  that  for  roe.  I  have 
beard.  Sir  John,  that  some  men^  when  they  were 
lying  out  to  shoot  your  deer,  were  soared  away 
by  one  of  tliem  fancying  he  saw  the  ghost,  and 
yoa  saved  two  good  haunches  of  venison,  to  say 
aoCbing  of  the  pasty." 

«*  By  Jove,  that  was  a  joUy  ghost  indeed," 
4uiswered Sir  John  Slingsby,  *' and  Tllgive him 
a  orown  the  first  time  I  meet  him.  iJootor,  a 
glass  of  wine." 

**  If  ghosts  have  such  effects  upon  poachers," 
said  Beauchamp,  who  had  been  speaking  in  a 
low  tone  to  Miss  Slingsby,  "  how  happens  it  that 
this  man,  the  father  of  the  boy  whom  Captain 
Hayward  brought  hither,  fixed  his  abode  in  the 
apint*s  immediate  neighborhood!" 

*'  Oh,  he  is  a  sad  unbelieving  dog,"  said  Dr. 
Mtfes  ;  bat  then  suddenly  checking  himself  he 
added,  **  and  yet  I  believe  in  that  I  do  him  in- 
justice; there  is  some  good  in  the  man,  and  a 
great  deal  of  imagination.  Half  his  faults  pro- 
ceed from  an  ill-disciplined  fancy  ;  but  the  truth 
is,  being  a  very  fearless  fellow,  and  of  this  im- 
a^native  disposition,  I  believe  he  would  just 
as  soon  have  a  ghost  for  a  next  door  neighbor 
aa  not.  Therefore  I  do  not  suppose  that  it  was 
from  any  doubt  of  the  reality  of  the  apparition, 
bat  rather  in  defiance  of  it,  that  he  set  up  his 
abode  there  ;  and  perhaps  he  thought,  too,  that 
it  might  serve  as  a  sort  of  safeguard  to  him,  a 
procection  against  the  intrusion  of  persons  less 
bold  than  himself  at  those  hours  when  ghosts 
and  he  himself  are  wont  to  wander.  He  knew 
weQ  that  none  of  the  country  people  would 
eocne'near  htm  then,  for  all  the  ignorant  believe 
in  apparitions  more  or  less." 

•'  Now,  dear  Dr.  Miles,  do  tell  me,"  cried  Is- 
abella Slingsby  with  a  gay  laugh,  "  whether 
some  of  the  learned  do  not  believe  in  them  too. 
If  it  were  put  as  a  serious  question  to  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Miles  himself,  whether  he  had  not  a  little 
^iet  belief  at  the  bottom  of  his  heart  in  the 
appearance  of  ghosts,  what  would  he  answer!" 

•*  That  he  had  never  seen  one,  my  dear,"  re- 
plied the  clergyman,  with  a  good-humored  smile, 
<*  bat  at  the  same  time  I  must  say  that  a  belief  in 
the  occasional  appearance  of  the  spirits  of  the 
dead  for  particular  purposes,  i&  a  part  of  our 
religion.  1  have  no  idea  of  a  man  calling  him- 
self a  Christian  and  taking  what  parts  of  the 
Bible  he  likes,  and  rejecting  or  explaining 
away  the  rest.  The  fact  of  the  reappearance 
of  dead  people  on  this  earth  is  more  than  once 
mentioned  in  Scripture,  and  therefore  I  believe 
that  it  has  taken  place.  The  purposes  for 
^which  ;t  was  permitted  in  all  the  instances 
there  noticed,  were  great  and  momentous,  and 
it  may  very  possibly  be  that  since  the  Advent 
of  our  Savior,  no  such  deviations  from  usual 
laws  have  been  requisite.  Of  that,  however,  I 
can  be  no  judge ;  but  at  all  events,  my  own  rea- 
son tells  me  that  it  is  not  probable  a  spirit 
should  be  allowed  to  revisit  the  glimpses  of  the 
moon  for  the  purpose  of  making  an  old  worn- 


an  say  her  prayers,  or  frightening  a  village  girl' 
into  fiu."      V    . 

*'  You  are  speaking  alone  of  the  apparition  of 
the  spirits  of  the  dead,"  said  Mr.  Beauchamp ; 
**  did  you  ever  hear  of  the  apparition  of  the 
spirits  of  the  living  1" 

'<  Not  without  their  bodies,  surely  1"  said  Miss 
Clifford. 

**  Oh,  yes,  my  dear  Mary,"  answered  Dr. 
Miles.  "  such  things  are  recorded,  I  can  assure 
you,  ay,  and  upon  testimony  so  strong  that  it 
is  impossible  to  doubt  that  the  witnesses  believ* 
ed  what  they  related,  whether  the  apparition 
was  a  delusion  of  their  own  fancy  or  not — in* 
deed  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  suppose  that  it 
was  a  delusion,  for  in  several  instances  the 
thing,  whatever  it  was,  made  itself  visible  to 
several  persons  at  once,  and  they  all  precisely 
agreed  in  the  description  of  it." 

'*  One  of  the  most  curious  09currences  of  the 
kind  that  ever  I  heard  of,"  said  Beauchamp, 
"  was  told  me  by  a  German  gentleman  to  whom 
it  happened.  It  was  the  case  of  a  man  seeing 
his  own  spirit,  and  although  we  are  continually 
told  we  ought  to  know  ourselves,  few  men  have 
ever  had  such  an  opportunity  of  doing  so  as 
this  ffentleman." 

*'  Oh  do  tell  us  the  whole  story,  Mr.  Beau- 
champ," cried  Isabella,  eageriy,'*  I  must  beg  and 
entreat  that  you  would  not  tantalize  us  with  a 
mere  glimpse  of  such  a  delightful  vision,  and 
then  let  fall  the  curtain  again." 

*'  My  dear  Bella,  you  are  tantalizing  him," 
exclaimed  her  father.  **  Don*t  you  see  that  yon 
are  preventing  him  from  eating  his  dinner ;  at 
all  events  we  will  have  a  glass  of  wine  first ; 
shall  it  be  Hermitage,  Mr  Beauchamp  1  I  have 
some  of  1808,  the  year  before  that  rascal  Napo- 
leon mixed  all  the  vintages  together." 

The  wine  was  drunk,  but  immediately  this 
was  accomplished,  Isabella  renewed  her  attack, 
calling  upon  Mr.  Beauchamp  for  the  story,  and  in 
her  eagerness  laying  one  round  taper  finger  upon 
his  arm  as  he  sat  beside  her,  to  impress  more 
fully  her  commands  upon  him,  as  she  said,  "  I 
must  and  will  have  the  story,  Mr.  Beauchamp. ** 

**  Assuredly,"  he  replied,  in  his  usual  quiet 
tone,  **  but  first  of  all,  I  muat  premise  one  or  two 
things,  that  you  may  give  it  all  the  weight  it  de- 
serves. The  gentleman  who  told  it  to  me  was, 
at  Ihe  time  of  my  acquaintance  with  him,  a  man 
of  about  seventy  years  of  age,  very  simple  in 
his  manners,  and,  however  excitable  his  fancy 
might  have  been  in  youth,  he  was,  at  the  time  I 
speak  of,  as  unimaginative  a  person  as  it  is  pos- 
sible to  conceive.  He  assured  me  most  solemnly, 
as  an  old  man  upon  the  verge  of  eternity,  that 
every  word  he  spoke  was  truth,  and  now  I  will 
tell  it  as  nearly  in  his  own  language  as  I  can, 
and  my  memory  is  a  very  retentive  one.  You 
must  remember,  however,  that  it  is  he  who  is 
speaking,  and  not  I ;  and  fancy  us  sitting  to- 
gether, the  old  man  and  the  young  one,  warm- 
ing ourselves  by  a  stove  on  a  winter's  night,  in 
the  fine  old  town  of  Nuremberg.* 

BEAUCHAMFS  STORY. 

"I  am  of  an  Italian  family,"  said  my  friend^ 
"  but  my  father  and  my  grandfather  were  both 
born  in  Germany ;  exceedingly  good  people  in 
I  heir  way,  but  by  no  means  very  wealthy.  My 
elder  brother  was  being  sdoeated  for  a  physi- 
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cian,  and  had  jost  finished  hit  coarto  of  study, 
when  my  father,  having  given  me  as  good  an 
education  as  he  could  in  Nuremberg,  thought 
fit  to  send  me  to  Hamburg,  that  I  might  pursue 
my  studies  there,  and  take  advantage  of  any 
opportunity  that  might  occur  for  advancing 
myself  in  life.  My  stock  of  all  kinds  was  ex- 
ceedingly small  when  I  set  out ;  my  purse 
contained  the  closely-estimated  expenses  of  my 
journey,  and  the  allowance  made  for  my  main- 
tenance during  six  months,  which  did  not  admit 
the  slightest  idea  of  luxury  of  any  kind.  I  was 
grateful  however  for  what  was  given,  for  I 
knew  that  my  father  could  ktforA  no  jnore,  and 
I  had  no  hope  of  another  **  heller*'  till  my  half- 
year  was  out.  I  had  my  ordinary  traveling 
dress,  and  my  mother  gave  me  six  new  shirts, 
which  she  had  spun  with  her  own  hands ;  be- 
side these  my  portmanteau  contained  one 
complete  black  suit,  tviro  pair  of  shoes  and  a 
pair  of  silver  buckles,  which  my  father  took  off 
his  own  feet,  and  bestowed  them  upon  me  w^h 

•his  benediction.  My  elder  brother  always 
loved  me,  and  was  very  kind  to  roe ;  and  when 
my  going  was  first  talked  of,  he  regretted  deeply 
that  he  had  nothing  to  give  me ;  but  my  little 
preparations  occupied  a  fortnight,  and  during 
that  time  good  luck  befriended  him  and  me,  and 
he  treated  and  killed  his  first  patient.  Thus  be 
obtained  the  means  of  making  me  a  sumptuous 

.  present  for  my  journey,  which  consisted  of  a 
straight-cut  blue  mantle,  with  a  square  collar. 
Let  me  dwell  upon  the  mantle,  for  it  is  impor- 
tant. It  was  in  the  Nuremberg  fashion,  which 
had  gone  out  of  vogue  over  all  Germany  for  at 
least  thirty  years,  and  when  I  first  put  it  on,  I 
felt  very  proud  of  it,  thinking  that  I  looked  like 
one  of  the  cavaliers  in  the  great  picture  in  the 
town-hall.  However,  there  was  not  another 
mantle  like  it  in  all  Germany,  except  in  Nurem- 
berg— sky-blue,  falling  three  inches  below  the 
knee,  with  a  square-cut  collar.  I  will  pass  over 
my  journey  to  Hamburg,  till  my  arrival  in  a 
little  common  inn,  in  the  old  part  of  the  town. 
Not  having  a  pfennig  to  spare,  I  set  out  early 
the  next  morning  to  look  out  for  a  lodging,  and 
saw  several  that  would  have  suited  myself  very 
well,  but  which  did  not  suit  my  finances.  At 
length,  seeing  tho  wife  of  a  gtocer  standing  at 
the  door,  with  a  good-humored  countenance,  in 
a  narrow  and  dark  street,  containing  some 
large  fine  houses,  which  had  seen  the  splendors 
of  former  times,  I  walked  up  to  h^r  and  asked 
if  she  could  recommend  a  lodging  to  a  young 
man  who  was  not  over-rich.  After  thinking 
for  a  moment,  she  pointed  over  the  way  to  a 
house  with  a  decorated  front,  which  had  become 
as  black  as  ink  with  age.  The  lower  story  was 
entirely  occupied  by  an  iron-warehouse;  but 
she  said  that  up  above  on  the  first  floor  I  should 
find  Widow  Gentner,  who  let  one  room,  and 
who  had,  she  believed,  no  lodger  at  the  time.  I 
thanked  her  many  times  for  her  civility,  and 
walkinff  across  the  street  to  the  point  she  indi- 
cated, I  looked  up  at  the  cornices  and  other  or- 
naments which  were  displayed  upon  the  facade. 
Dirty  they  were  beyond  all  doubt.  A  pair  of 
atone  ladies  with  baskets  in  their  hands,  which 
had  probably  been  once  as  white  as  snow,  now 
displayed  long,  dripping  lines  of  black  upon  their 
garments ;  their  noses  had  disappeared,  but  the 
balls  of  the  eyet  were,  of  the  deepest  browo, 
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though  above  the  center  appeared  a  white  apol, 
which  seemed  to  show  the  presence  of  cataraaC. 
The  fruit  in  the  baskets,  however,  consisted  ap- 
parently of  black  cherries,  and  a  dingy  comueopii, 
which  stood  by  the  side^of  each,  vomited  forth 
swarthy  frui>  and  flowers  of  a  very  uninvitiM- 
qoality.  I  gazed  in  surprise  and  admiration,  aM 
asked  myself  if  it  ever  would  be  my  fate  toliie- 
in  so  fine  a  mansion.    Taking  conrage,  how- 
ever, I  inquired  at  the  ironmonger's  which  wv 
the  door  of  Widow  Gentner,  and  of  the  tbiet 
which  opened  into  the  lower  part  of  the  bouses 
I  was  directed  to  the  second.    On  the  first  floor 
I  found  a  tidy  little  maid,  who  introduced  ne- 
to  the  presence  of  her  mistress,  a  quiet  dry  old 
lady,  who  was  seated  in  a  room  which  hMt 
apparently  formed  part  of  a  magnificent  sakxNi 
—I  say  formed  part,  for  it  was  evident  that  the 
size  of  the  chamber  had  been  ronoh  eintafled. 
On  the  ceiling,  which  was  of  the  moat  iragnifl- 
cent  stucco  work  I  ever  saw,  appeared  vari- 
ous groups  of  angels  and  cherubs  in  high  relief, 
as  large  as  life,  and  seated  amid  eloods  aad 
bunches  of  flowers  as  big  as  feather-beds.    Bat 
that  ceiling  betrayed  the  dismemberment  of  tbe 
room ;  for  all  along  the  side  where  ran  the  irat 
behind  the  good  lady  were  seen  angels*  legi 
without  the  heads  and  bodies,  baskets  of  flov- 
ers  cut  in  two,  and  cherubs  with  not  above  oie* 
half  of  the  members  even,  which  sculptors  hift 
left  them.    This  was  soon  explained  :  tbe  wid- 
ow informed  me  that  she  had  divided  hercfaa» 
ber  into  three,  of  which  she  reserved  one  fir 
herself,  another  for  her  littU  maid,  and  let  tlit 
third,  which  had  a  staircase  to  itself  opeflii| 
from  the  street.    She  had  done  so  with  a  foii 
wall,  she  said,  to  support  the  plafond,  so  that  if 
I  wanted  to  see  the  room  she  had  to  let,  InitHt 
go  down  again  with  her  and  mount  the  otbr 
stairs,  as  there  was  no  door  of  communicttkia. 
I  admired  her  prudence,  and  accompanied  bsr 
at  once  to  a  small  room,  arrived  at  by  a  iBit^ 
stair-case  with  its  own  street-door ;  and  theifr 
1  found  on  the  ceiling  above  my  head  the  iMt 
legs  and  wings  of  the  angels  on  the  other  tad^ 
beside  a  very  solid  pair  of  cberubims  of  nf 
own.     It  contained  a  little  narrow  bed,  attbfc^ 
a  scanty  proportion  of  chairs  and  other  fluof* 
necessary  for  the  existence  of  a  student ;  im 
though  an  unpleasant  feeling  of  solitude  crept 
over  me  as  I  thought  of  inhabitingan  apartoeft 
60  entirely  cut  off  from  all  human  proxinityt 
yet,  as  the  widow's  rent  was  small,  I  closed  tbe- 
bargain  at  once,  and  soon  was  installed  if  VJ 
new  abode.    The  good  lady  was  veiy  kiadiBd 
attentive,  and  did  all  she  could  to  malM  ^ 
comfortable,   inquiring,  among   other  tbinpt 
what  letters  of  introduction  I  had  in  Hambarg. 
I  had  but  one  which  I  considered  of  aoj  ▼>li^> 
which  was  addressed  with  many  of  those  flou^ 
isbes  which  you  know  are  common  aoHMf 
us,  to  Mr.  S.,  a  famous  man  in  his  day,  botlit* 
a  philosopher  and  literary  man,  and  wbo  wii  • 
also  a  man  of  sense  of  the  world,  and  whtt  v 
more  than  all,  of  a  kind  and  benevolent  hstf^ 
I  went  to  deliver  it  that  very  day,  and  meting 
a  moot  kind  and  friendly  reception  from  afoB^ 
looking  old  gentleman,  of  perhaps  sixty-tbK' 
or  four,  who  at  once  made  me  feel  mjttlH^ 
home  with  him,  treating  me  with  that  pareatil 
air  which  inspired  both  respect  and  confidence. 
He  asked  several  questions  aboiit  my  joum^r 
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-where  I  lodged,  how  I  intended  to  employ  my 
time,  and  bst^  what  was  the  state  of  my  finan- 
ces. I  told  him  all  exactly  as  it  was,  and  when 
I  rose  to  depart,  he  laid  bis  hand  on  my  arm 
with  tl^  most  benevolent  air  in  the  world,  say- 
ing. 'Yoa  will  dine  with  me  to-morrow  at 
twelve  o'clock,  and  I  shall  expect  to  see  you  at 
dinner  three  days  in  the  week  as  long  as  yoa 
stay.  From  eight  to  ten  at  night  I  am  always 
at  home,  and  whenever  you  have  nothing  .else 
to  do,  come  in  and  spend  those  hours  with  us, 
I  will  not  pretend  to  say  I  was  not  quite  well 
aware  that  the  place  thus  granted  me  at  his 
dinner-table  was  offered  from  a  knowledge  of 
the  limited  state  or  my  finance^  ;  but  pride  in 
my  case  was  out  of  the  question,  and  I  was  ex- 
ceedingly grateful  for  the  act  of  kindness, 
which'  saved  me  a  considerable  sum  in  my 
housekeeping,  and  enabled  me  to  indulge  in  a 
few  little  luxuries  which  I  could  not  otherwise 
have  commanded. 

**  It  was  the  autumn  of  the  year  when  I  ar- 
rived at  Hamburg,  but  the  time  passed  very 
pleasantly.  All  the  day  I  was  engaged  in  my  stud- 
ies ;  at  twelve  o'clock  I  dined,  either  at  my 
own  chamber  or  at  worthy  Mr.  S.'s,  and  almost 
every  evening  was  spent  at  his  house,  where 
he  failed  not  to  regale  me,  either  with  a  cup  of 
fine  coffee,  or  sometimes,  as  a  great  treat,  with 
a  copiof  tea,  according  to  your  English  mode. 
Id  short,  I  became  his  nightly  guest,  and  as 
the  evenings  erew  dark  and  sometimes  foggy, 
I  bought  a  little  lantern  to  light  myself  through 
the  long  and  lonely  streets  which  I  had  to  pass 
from  his  house  to  my  own.  On  these  occasions, 
too,  as  the  weather  grew  intensely  cold,  my 
blue  cloak  with  the  square  collar  proved  a  most 
soiriceable  friend,  and  every  night  at  ten 
o'clock  I  might  be  seen  in  precisely  the  same 
attire,  with  my  black  suit,  in  great  part  covered 
by  the  azure  mantle,  and  the  small  lantern  in 
my  hand,  finding  my  way  homeward  to  my  solh 
ury  abode.  Mr.  S.  lived  in  the  fine  new  part 
of  the  town,  where  he  had  a  handsome  house, 
with  two  maid-servants  and  his  coachman,  but 
the  latter  slept  at  the  stables.  I  lived,  as  I 
have  before  said,  in  the  old  part  of  the  town, 
well  nigh  a  mile  distant ;  thus,  in  coming  and 
going,  I  got  exercise  at  night,  if  I  did  not  in 
the  day,  and  I  mark  it  particularly,  that  I  used 
to  enjoy  my  walk  to  his  house  and  back,  and 
used  to  look  forward  to  it  with  pleasure  during 
my  hours  of  study,  in  order  that  you  may  see, 
that  on  the  occasion  of  which  I  am  about  to 
speak,  1  was  afifected  by  no  fantastical  melan- 
choly. 

••  At  length,  one  night  in  the  winter  of  17—, 
after  passing  the  evening  at  the  house  of  Mr.  S., 
where  I  had  taken  nothing  but  a  cup  of  coflTee 
and  a  slice  of  brown  bread-and-butter,  I  took 
leave  of  my  friend,  put  on  my  bhie  mantle  with 
the  square  collar,  lighted  my  lantern  at  the  house- 
maid's candle,  and  having  safely  shut  the  glass, 
set  out  on  my  walk  home.  It  was  about  a 
quarter  past  ten,  and  the  night  was  clear  and 
very  dark ;  the  sky,  indeed,  was  full  of  stars, 
which  looked  peculiarly  bright  as  I  gazed  up  at 
iheni,  between  the  tall  houses,  as  if  from  the 
bottom  of  a  weH,  and  I  felt  a  sort  of  exhilara- 
ting freehness  in  the  air  that  raised  my  spirits 
rather  than  otherwise.  I  walked  along  to  the 
end  of  the  first  street  with  a  light  step,  turned 


into  the  second,  and  was  jnst  entering  the  third, 
when  I  saw  a  figure  some  thirty  or  forty  paces 
before  me,  standing  in  a  corner  as  if  wailing  for 
some  one.    Although  the  streets,  in  the  good 
old  days  of  Hamburg,  were  generally  by  that 
time  of  night  quite  deserted,  yet  there  was 
nothing  extraordinary  in  my  meeting  one'or  two 
persons  as  I  went  home,  so  that  I  took  little  or 
no  notice  of  this  figure,  till  I  bad  advanced  to 
within  about  twenty  paces,  when  it  turned  it- 
self full  toward  me,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
light  of  my  lantern  fell  direct  upon  it.    Guess 
my  surprise  when  I  saw  a  beings  so  exactly  like 
myself,  that  I  could  have  imagined  I  was  looking 
in  a  glass.    There  were  the  black  legs,  the 
shoes  and  silver  buckles,  the  blue  mantle  with 
the  square-cut  collar,  and  the  little  lantern  with 
the  handle  at  the  back,  held  just  as  I  held  mine. 
I  stopped  suddenly,  and, rubbed  my  eyes  with 
my  left  hand  ;  but  Uie  figtire  immediately  turiied 
round  and  walked  away  before  me.    At  the 
same  time  my  heart  beat  violently,  and  a  sort 
of  strange  dreamy  sensation  of  horror  came  over 
me,  like  that  which  takes  possession  of  one 
sometimes  when  laboring  under  the  nightmare. 
An  instant's  reflection  made  me  ashamed  of 
what  I  felt,  and  saying  to  myself,  *  Til  look  a 
little  closer  at  this  gentleman,'  I  walked  on, 
hurrying  my  pace.  The  figure,  however,  quick- 
ened its  steps  in  the  same  proportion.    I  did 
not  like  to  run,  but  I  was  always  a  quick  walker^ 
and  I  nastened  as  fast  as  ever  I  could  ;  but  it 
had  no  effect ;  the  figure,  without  the  least  ap- 
parent effort,  kept  always  at  the  same  distance, 
and  every  moment  I  felt  the  sort  of  superstitious 
dread  which  had  taken  possession  of  me  in- 
■creasing,  and  struggling  against  the  eflTorts  of 
resolution.     Resolution   conquered,  however, 
and  determined  to  see  who  this  was  that  was 
so  like  me,  without  showing  him  too  plainly 
that  I  was  chasing  him,  I  stopped  at  a  comer 
where  a  street  wound  round,  and  entered  again 
the  one  that  I  was  pursuing  at  some  distance^ 
and  then  taking  to  my  heels,  I  ran  as  hard  as  I 
could  to  get  before  my  friend  in  the  blue  mantle. 
When  I  entered  the  other  street  again,  thongh^ 
I  must  have  gained  two  or  three  minutes  at 
least,  instead  of  seeing  the  figure  come  fronv 
ibe  side  where  I  had  left  it,  there  it  was,  walk- 
ing on  deliberately  in  the  direction  I  usually  fol- 
lowed toward  my  own  house.    We  were  now 
within  three  streets  of  widow  Centner's,  and 
though  they  were  all  of  them  narrow  enough,  I 
generally  took  those  which  were  most  open. 
There  was  a  lane,  however,  to  the  left,  whioh^ 
passing  by  the  grocer's  I  have  mentioned,  cut  . 
ofif  at  least  a  quarter  of  the  way,  and  as  I  was 
now  overpowered  by  feelings  I  cannot  describe,. 
I  resolved  to  take  the  shortest  path,  and  ran  as 
hard  as  I  could,  in  order  to  get  home,  and  shut 
myself  in  before  the  figure  in  the  blue  mantle 
reached  the  spot.    Off!  set  then  down  the  nar- 
row lane  like  lightning,  but  when  I  came  to  the 
grocer's  corner,  my  horror  was  complete,  on  be^ 
holding  the  same  figure  walking  along  past  the 
closed  windows  of  the  iron-shop,  and  I  stopped 
with  my  heart  beating  as  if  it  would  have  burst 
through  my  ribs.    With  eyes  almost  surting 
from  my  head,  and  the  light  of  the  lantern 
turned  full  upon  it,  I  gazed  at  its  proceedings, 
when  behold*  it  walked  quietly  up  to  my  door, 
stopped,  turned  round  toward  the  house,  put 
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the  rifbt  hand  in  its  pocket,  and  seemed  feeling 
for  my  key.  The  key  was  produced,  and  stoop- 
ing down,  just  as  I  should  have  done,  after  a 
little  searching  for  the  keyhole,  the  door  was 
opened,  the  igure  went  in,  and  instantly  the 
-door  closed  again. 

'*  If  yon  had  given  me  the  empire  of  a  world, 
I  ooold  not  hare  made  up  my  mind  to  go  in  after 
it,  and  setting  off  more  like  a  madman  than 
anything  else,  I  returned  to  the  house  of  Mr.  S., 
with  the  intention  of  tellid^  him  what  had  oc- 
•cnrred.  The  hell  was  answered  quickly  enough 
t»y  the  housemaid,  who  gazed  at  my  wild  and 
4wared  appearance  with  some  surprise.  She 
tdd  me,  howeveri  that  the  old  gentleman  ha^ 
gone  to  bed,  and  that  she  could  not  think  of 
waking  him  on  any  account ;  and  resolved  not 
to  go  home,  and  yet  not  liking  to  walk  the 
streets  of  Hamburg  all  night,  I  persuaded  her, 
with  some  difficulty,  to  let  me  sit  in  the  saloon 
till  I  could  speak  with  Mr.  S.  in  the  morning. 
I  will  not  detain  you  by  describing  how  I  passed 
the  night ;  but  when  my  friend  came  down  the 
next  day,  I  related  to  him  all  that  occurred, 
-with  many  excuses  for  the  liberty  I  had  taken. 
He  listened  mvely,  and  his  first  question  natu- 
rally was,  if  I  were  quite  sure  I  had  gone  straight 
homeward,  without  entering  any  of  those  places 
where  strong  drinks  were  sold.  I  assured  him 
most  solemnly  that  the  only  thing  that  had  en- 
tered my  lips  that  night  was  the  cup  of  coffbe 
which  I  had  taken  at  his  house. 

*'  *  The  maid  can  tell  you,*  I  said,  *  that  I  had 
not  been  absent  more  than  three  quarters  of  an 
hour  when  I  returned.' 

"  •  Well,  my  young  friend,*  he  replied,  •  I  be- 
lieve you  fully ;  very  strange  things  occasionally 
happen  to  us  in  life,  and  this  seems  one.  How- 
ever, we  will  have  some  breakfiist,  and  then  go 
and  inquire  into  it.* 

**  After  breakfast  we  set  out  and  walked  to 
my  house,  T  pointing  out  by  the  Way,  all  the  dif- 
ferent spots  connected  with  my  tale.  When  we 
reached  the  gloomy  old  mansion,  with  its  deco- 
rated Ifront,  I  was  goiog  direct  to  my  own  door, 
but  Mr.  S.  said,  •  Stay,  we  will  first  talk  to  your 
landlady  for  a  minute.*  And  we  accordingly 
walked  up  to  the  rooms  of  Widow  Gentner  by 
the  other  door  and  the  other  stair-case.  The 
widow  was  very  proud  of  the  visit  of  so  distin- 
guished a  person  in  the  town  as  Mr.  S.,  and  an- 
swered his  questions  with  due  respect.  The 
first  was  a  very  common  one  in  that  part  of 
Germany,  namely,  whether  she  had  slept  well 
that  night.  She  assured  him  she  had,  perfectly 
well ;  and  he  then  proceeded  with  a  somewhat 
impressive  air,  to  inquire  if  nothing  had  occurred 
to  disturb  her.  She  then  suddenly  seemed  to 
recollect  herself,  and  answered,  *  Now  you  men- 
tion it,  I  recollect  I  was  awoke  about  eleven 
o'clock,  I  think,  by  a  noise  on  the  other  side  of 
the  wall ;  but  thinking  that  Mr.  Z.  had  thrown 
over  his  table,  or  something  of  that  kind,  I 
turned  on  the  other  side,  and  went  to  sleep 
again.* 

**  No  further  information  being  to  be  obtained, 
we  descended  to  the  street,  and  taking  out  my 
keys,  I  opened  the  door,  and  we  went  in.  My 
heart  beat  a  little  as  we  mounted  the  stairs,  but 
resolving  not  to  show  aoy  want  of  coura^  I 
boldly  unlocked  the  room  door  and  threw  it 
open.    The  sight  that  presented  itself  made  me 


pause  on  the  threshed,  for  there  on. my  bed, 
where  I  should  have  been  lying  at  the  very  mo- 
ment of  its  fall,  was  the  whole  ceiling  of  that 
part  of  the  room,  angels*  legs,  and  cherubim's 
wings,  flower-baskets,  and  everything,  and  so 
great  was  the  weight  and  the  force  with  which 
it  had  come  down,  that  it  had  broken  the  solid 
bedstead  underneath  it.  As  I  do  not  soppose 
my  head  is  formed  of  much  more  strong  mate- 
rials, it  ts  probable  that  it  would  have  been 
cracked  as  well  as  the  bed,  and  I  heartily  ttiank 
God  for  my  preservation.  All  my  good  old 
friend  ventured  to  say,  however,  was,  *  A  roost 
fortunate  escape !  Had  you  slept  here  last 
night,  you  would  have  been  killed  to  a  certainty.* 
Though  a  doctor  of  philosophy,  he  did  not  risk 
any  speculations  upon  the  strange  apparition 
which  I  had  beheld  the  night  before ;  but  invited 
me  to  take  up  my  abode  in  his  house  till  my 
room  could  be  put  in  order,  never  afterward 
mentioning  the  appearance  of  my  dpuble  ;  and 
I  have  only  to  add  that  from  that  time  to  this, 
now  between  fifty  and  sixty  years,  I  have  never 
seen  myself  again  except  in  a  looking-glasa.** 

"  Such,**  continued  Beauchamp, "  is  tlie  story 
of  my  German  friend,  exactly  as  be  tcdd  it  to 
me.  I  must  leave  you  to  judge  of  it  as  you  win, 
for  unless  you  coukl  see  the  old  man,  and  know 
his  perfect  simplicity  of  character,  and  qniet 
matter-of-fact  temper  of  mind,  you  could  not 
take  the  same  view  of  his  history  that  I  do.** 

*'  In  short,  Mr.  Beauchamp,  you  are  a  believer 
in  ghosU,**  said  Sir  John  Slingsby,  laughing: 
**  well,  for  my  part,  I  never  saw  any  better  spirit 
than  a  bottle  of  brandy,  and  hope  never  to  see 
a  worse.** 

*'  Take  care  you  don*t  find  yourself  mistaken. 
Sir  John,**  answered  Dr.  Miles,  *<  for  although  it 
is  rather  difllcult  to  meet  with  good  spirits,  the 
bad  ones  are  much  more  easily  conjured  up.** 

"I  am  not  afraid,  doctor,*'  answ^ed  Sir 
John,  **  and  mind,  Tve  only  bad  three  or  Ibar 
glasses  of  wine,  so  mine  is  not  Dutch  courage 
now ;  but  let  us  talk  of  something  else  than 
ghosts  and  such  things,  or  we  shall  all  have  the 
blue  devils  before  we*ve  done — a  capital  stoiy, 
nevertheless  Beauchamp ;  but  this  is  a  good 
story  too,  doctor,  about  my  sister  being  stopped 
on  the  king*s  highway.  Has  she  toU  yo« 
about  it  r* 

Dr.  Miles  merely  nodded  his  head,  and  Sir 
John  went  on. 

**  I  can*t  nnake  out  the  game  of  that  old  rai- 
cal  Wittingham«  who  seems  devilish  anwiUiBg 
to  catch  the  thieves,  and  had  taken  himself  oat 
of  the  way  when  Ned  Hay  ward  and  I  called  this 
morning.  The  old  linen-^rapering  scamp  shall 
find  that  he  can*t  treat  Jack  Slingsby  in  ttitt 
way.** 

*'  Indeed,  my  dear  brother,  I  wish  yon  woaU 
let  the  matter  rest,*'  said  Mrs.  Clifford ;  **  ao 
harm  was  done,  except  frightening  me  veiy 
foolishly,  and  to  pursue  it  further  may,  perhaps, 
lead  to  disagreeable  consequences.  The  letter 
written  beforehand,  to  bring  me  over  by  a  repoit 
of  your  illness,  shows  that  this  was  no  ordt^iy 
aflair.** 

**  A  fig  for  the  consequenees,"  cried  Sir  Joha 
Slingsby,  *'  if  it  were  to  set  half  the  town  on 
fire,  I  would  go  on  with  it.  Why,  my  dear 
Harriet,  am  not  I  a  magistrate,  one  of  his  ma- 
jesty's justices  of  the  peace  for  Abe  oounty  of 
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t   Such  »  cdDSci6Dtk>U8  womao  as  you  are, 

woald  oeTer  have  me  neglect  mysolemo  duties." 
And  Sir  John  chuckled  with  a  low  merry  laugh, 
at  the  new  view  be  chose  to  take  of  his  re- 
sponsibilities. 

In  such  conversatioQ  the  evening  went  on  to 
its  close,  the  subjects  changing  rapidly,  for  the 
worthy  baronet  was  not  one  to  adhere  tena 
ciously  to  any  particular  line  of  theught,  and 
Mrs.  Clifford,  but  more  particularly  still  her 
daughter,  being  anxious  to  quit  the  topic  just 
started  as  soon  as  possible.  Miss  Clifford,  in- 
deed, seemed  so  much  agitated  and  embarrassed, 
while  the  adTentures  of  the  preceding  night 
were  under  discussion,  that  Ned  Hay  waird,  who 
was  the  kindest-hearted  man  alive,  and  not 
without  tact,  especially  where  women  were 
•ooncemed,  came  leakMisly  to  her  rettef,  and  en- 
gaged her  in  tow  and  earnest  conversation. 

It  was  one  of  those  cases  in  which  two  peo- 
ple, without  well  knowing  what  they  are  about, 
go  on  puzzling  each  other,  though  both  may  be 
as  frank  as  day.  They  talked  of  every  simple 
•abject  which  all  the  world  might  have  heard 
disoussed-^inQsic,  painting,  poetry ;  but  yet  the 
wliole  was  carried  on  in  so  low  a  tone  that  to 
any  one  who  did  not  know  them  it  wookl  have 
appeared  that  they  w^re  making  love.  Miss 
-CtiffMrd  was  puzzled,  perple'ked,  to  make  out 
her  companion's  character,  for  she  certainly 
expected  nothing  from  a  man  familiarly  called 
Ned  Hayward,  and  more  especially  from  a  par- 
tH»ilar  friend  of  her  uncle's,  but  a  gay,  rattling, 
good-humored  scapegrace  at  the  best ;  yet  in 
Older  to  gain  her  full  attention,  and  withdraw 
her  thoughts  from  a  subject  which  he  saw  an- 
noyed her.  Captain  Hayward  put  off  for  the 
tine  bis  usual  careless,  rapid  manner,  and  spoke 
with  so  much  feeling  and  good  taste,  and  what 
is  more,  good  ^nse  also,  upon  all  the  many 
topics  upon  which  their  conversation  ran — he 
ab0wed  her  that  he  had  read  so  much,  and 
thought  so  much,  and  felt  so  much,  that  she  be- 
eame  convinced  before  he  had  done  of  the  oom- 
plate  fallacy  of  all  her  preconceived  notions  of 
bis  disposition.  Such  a  change  of  opinion  is 
always  very  favorable  to  a  man  with  a  woman  ; 
for  they  are  such  generous  creatures,  those 
woaiea,  that  if  they  find  they  have  done  one 
iojostice,  they  are  sure  to  go  to  the  opposite 
extreme,  and  give  us  credit  for  more  than  is 
our  doe. 

Ned  Hayward*s  puzzle  was  of  a  different 
kind,  bat  it  proceeded  from  the  same  source, 
namely,  an  erroneous  preconception.  He  saw 
that  Mary  Clifford  was  embarrassed,  whenever 
the  subject  of  the  attack  upon  their  carnage 
was  mentioned,  that  she  changed  color,  not 
ffom  red  to  white,  as  would  have  been  the  case 
had  terror  had  aught  to  do  with  it,  but  from 
white  to  red,  which  is  generally  a  change  pro 
duced  by  other  emotions.  He  therefore  set  it 
down  as  a  certain  fact,  that  the  fair  lady's  heart 
was  a  little  engaged  in  the  transaction;  and 
yet,  as  they  went  on  talking  in  that  same  low 
voice,  she  twice  returned  to  the  subject  herself, 
not  without  some  degree  of  embarrassment  it 
is  true,  but  still  as  if  she  wished  to  say  more, 
and  Ned  Hayward  thought  with  some  degree  of 
pique,  *'  Well,  my  pretty  friend,  I  am  not  quite 
old  enough  to  be  made  a  confidant  of  yet." 

At  length,  just  as  the  dessert  was  being  put 
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upon  the  table,  tiresome  Sir  John  Slingsby 
harked  back  upon  the  subject,  asking  Mr.  Beau- 
champ  if  he  thought  he  could  swear  to  any  of 
the  persons  concerned ;  and  taking  advantage 
oCa  quick  and  somewhat  loud  conversation 
which  went  on  between  those  two  gentlemen 
and  Dr.  Miles,  Miss  Clifford  suddenly  broke 
through  what  she  was  talking  of  with  her  com- 
panion on  the  right,  and  said  earnestly,  but  still 
almost  in  a  whisper,  ''  Captain  Hayward,  yen 
rendered  me  a  very  great  service  last  night,  for 
which  I  shall  ever  f£sl  grateful,  and  it  will  add 
immensely  to  the  favor,  if  you  can  prevent  my 
uncle  from  pnrsning  the  matter  in  the  manner 
he  seems  inclined  to  do.  Particular  circum- 
stances, which  I  may  some  time  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  explaining,  would  render  it  most  pain- 
ful to  me  to  have  the  scandalous  outrage  which 
was  committed  upon  us  last  night  dragged  into 
a  court  of  justice ;  indeed,  I  think  it  would  half 
kill  me,  especially  if  I  had  to  give  evidence,  as 
I  suDDOse  would  be  the  case." 

"  1  will  do  my  best,"  answered  Ned  Hayward, 
"  but  you  must  not  be  angry  or  surprised,  at 
any  means  I  may  take  for  that  purpose.  I 
could  act  better,  indeed,  if  I  knew  the  circumL- 
stances." 

*«A1]  I  can  say  at  present,"  answered  the 
young  lady,  in  a  low  tone,  "  is,  that  this  was 
not  a  case  of  robbery,  as  you  all  seem  to  sup- 
pose." 

The  color  mounted  into  her  cheek  as  she 
spoke,  and  she  added  qnickly,  "  I  cannot  re- 
proach myself  with  anything  in  the  affair.  Cap- 
tain HajTward,  although  I  have  scrutinized  my 
own  conscience  severely ;  but  yet  at  the  same 
time,  even  to  have  my  name  talked  of  in  con- 
nection with  such  a  proceeding,  and  with  such 
—  such  a  person,  would  distress  me  more 
than  I  can  describe.  I  will  say  more  another 
time." 

"  In  the  mean  while,  I  will  do  my  best,"  re- 
plied the  other,  and  even  while  he  was  speaking, 
the  roll  of  wheels  was  heard  driving  up  to  the 
door,  and  a  minute  or  two  after,  one  of  the  ser- 
vants entered,  announcing  that  Mr  Wittingham 
was  in  the  library. 

"  Let  him  stay,  let  him  stay,"  said  Sir  John 
Slingsby,  **  he'll  have  an  opportunity  there  of 
improving  his  mind.  What,  what  do  you  say  t" 
he  continued,  as  the  man  whispered  something 
over  his  shoulder,  •*  we've  neither  secrets  of 
state  nor  high  treason  here — speak  out." 

"  Please  you,  Sir  John,  two  of  Mr.  Witting- 
ham's  men  have  brought  up  Stephen  Gimlet, 
whom  they  call  Wolf,  with  irons  upon  him.  I 
have  kept  him  in  the  hall." 

**  Hang  it !"  cried  Ned  Hayward,  "my  little 
boy's  father.  I  hope  he  has  not  been  doing  any 
serious  mischief!" 

*•  I  don't  think  it,  I  don't  think  it,"  said  Dr. 
Miles,  eagerly,  "the  man  has  a  heart  and  a 
conscience,  a  little  warped,  it  is  true  ;  but  still 
sound — sound,  I  think — I  will  go  and  speak  to 
him.", 

"  Hang  him,  he  steals  my  pheasants !"  ex- 
claimed Sir  John  Slingsby. 

"  Then  why  don't  you  put  him  to  keep  them, 
colonel!"  asked  Ned  Hayward.  "He  would 
make  a  capital  keeper,  I  am  sure.  Set  a  thief 
to  catch  a  thief.  Sir  John." 

"  Not  a  bad  idea,  Ned,"  answei^d  the  baronet. 
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*•  Stay,  stay,  doctor,  he's  not  condemned  yet, 
and  so  does  not  want  the  parson.  We  bad  bet- 
ter talk  to  old  Wiitingham  first.  We'll  have 
him  in  and  fuddle  him.  Give  my  complimertts 
to  Mr.  Wittingham,  Matthews,  and  beg  him  to 
walk  in.  You  need  not  go,  Harriet.  ne*8  quite 
a  lady's  man.** 

.  But  Mrs.  Clifford  rose,  not  at  all  anxious  to 
witness  the  process  of  fuddling  a  magistrate, 
and  withdrew  with  her  daughter  and  her  niece. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

IN  WHICH  TRB  MAOIBTRATB   IS   FUDDLSD    BT 
tRB   BARONKT. 

"Ah  !  Wiitingham  !  Wittingham  !"  cried  the 
baronet,  stretching  forth  his  hand  without  rising, 
as  the  servant  introduced  the  worthy  magis- 
trate, "is  that  you,  my  old  buckt  If  you 
haven't  come  in  pudding  time,  you  have  come 
in  wine  time,  and  will  get  what  so  few  men  get 
in  life — your  dessert.  Sit  down  and  pledge  me, 
old  fellow.  What  shall  it  be  in  1  Here's  port 
that  was  bottled  when  I  came  of  age,  so  you 
may  judge  that  it  is  good  old  stuff!  madeira 
that  has  made  more  voyages  than  Cook,  Comet 
claret  of  1811,  and  a  bottle  of  Burgundy  that 
smells  under  my  nose  Hke  eil  of  violets.'* 

"  Why,  Sir  John,'*  replied  Mr.  Wiitingham, 
taking  the  seat  just  led  vacant  by  Mrs.  Clif- 
ford, and  very  well  pleased  with  so  familiar  a 
reception,  when  he  expected  quite  the  reverse  ; 
for  to  say  the  truth,  although  some  circum- 
stances had  happened  to  make  him  resolve  upon 
taking  the  bull  by  the  horns,  and  visiting  the  old 
lion  of  Tarningham  Park  in  his  den,  it  was  nev- 
ertheless with  great  pairi  and  difficulty  that  he 
had  screwed  his  courage  to  the  slicking  point, 
'*  why,  Sir  John,  I  come  upon  business,  and  it  is 
better  to  transact  affairs  of  importance  with  a 
clear  head.** 

"  Pooh,  nonsense  !"  exclaimed  the  baronet ; 
**  no  man  ever  did  business  well  without  being 
half-drunk.  I^ook  at  my  old  friend  Pitt,  poor 
fellow !  and  Charley  Fox,  too.  Sir  William 
Scott,  and  Dundas,  and  all  of  them,  not  a  set  of 
jollier  topers  in  the  world  than  they  were,  and 
are  still — what  are  left  of  them.  WeU,  here's 
health  to  the  living  and  peace  to  the  dead — 
Burgundy,  eh  t**  and  he  filled  a  glass  for  Mr. 
Wittingham  to  the  brim. 

The  worthy  magistrate  took  it,  and,  drinking 
Sir  John  Sling8by*8  toast,  was  about  to  proceed 
to  business,  when  the  baronet  again  interrupted 
him,  saying,  "  Let  me  introduce  yon  to  my 
friends,  Wittingham ;  tbere*8  no  fun  in  drinking 
with  men  you  don't  know.  Dr.  Miles  you  are 
acQuainted,  this  is  my  friend  Mr.  Beauchanip, 
and  this,  my  friend  Captain  Hay  ward.  Gentle- 
men both,  know,  esteem,  and  admire  Henry 
Wittingham,  Esq.,  one  of  the  ornamenta  of  the 
bench  of  the  county  of  — ,  one  of  the  trustees 
of  the  turnpike  roads,  a  very  active  magistrate, 
and  a  very  honest  man.  Sink  the  shop,  Witty,*' 
he  continued,  in  a  friendly  whisper  to  his  com- 
panion, for  Sir  /ohn  seldom,  if  ever,  allowed  Mr. 
Wittingham  to  escape  without  some  allusion  to 
his  previous  occupations,  which  naturally  made 
that  gentleman  hate  him  mortally.  "  But  before 
we  have  another  glass,  my  good  friend,  I  must 
make  yoa  acquainted  with  these  gentlemen's 


high  qualities,**  proceeded  the  baronet.  "  Here's 
Ned  Hayward,  the  most  deadly  shot  in  Europe, 
whether  with  pistol,  rifle,  or  fowling-piece, 
nothing  escapes  him,  from  the  human  form 
divine  down  to  a  cock  sparrow.  The  best  an- 
gler in  England,  too  ;  would  throw  a  fly  into  a 
teaspoon  at  fiAy  yards*  distance.  He  has  come 
down  for  an  interminable  number  of  months  to 
catch  my  trout,  kill  my  game,  and  drink  my 
claret.  Then  there  is  my  friend  Mr.  Beau- 
champ,  more  sentimentally  given,  a  very  learned 
man  and  profound,  loves  poetiy  and  solitary 
walks,  and  is  somewhat  for  moving  roelandboly 
made ;  but  is  a  good  hand  at  a  trigger,  too^  I 
can  tell  you — a  light  finger  and  a  steady  aim ; 
ha !  Beauchamp ;"  and  the  baronet  winked  his 
eye  and  laughed. 

Beauchamp  smiled  good-humoredly,  and  in 
order  to  chang^  the  course  of  the  conversatioa, 
which  was  not  exactly  what  suited  him,  be  said 
that  he  had  the  pleasure  of  a  slight  aoqaaintance 
with  Mr.  Wittingham. 

Ned  Hayward,  however,  somewhat  to  Beta- 
champ's  surprise,  seemed  determined  to  en- 
courage their  host  in  his  light  and  rattling 
talk,  and  taking  the  latter  up  where  Sir  J6ba 
had  left  it,  he  said, "  Oh  dear  yes,  I  dare  say  wt 
shall  have  capital  sport  down  here.  The  old 
work  of  the  61st,  Sir  John ;  clearing  aO  the 
fences,  galloping  over  all  the  turnips,  riding 
down  the  young  wheat,  forgetting  the  limits  ^ 
the  manor,  letting  the  beasts  out  of  the  poand, 
making  a  collection  of  knockers  and  beH-puUs, 
fighting  the  young  men,  and  making  love  to  the 
young  women — Mr.  Wittingham,  the  wine  sunds 
with  you.'* 

Mr.  Wittingham  filled  his  glass  and  draak, 
saying  with  a  grave  and  somewhat  alarmed 
air,  "I  don't  think  that  would  exactly  do  in  this 
county,  sir ;  the  magistrates  are  rather  strict 
here.'* 

"  The  devil  they  are,"  said  Ned  Hayward, 
with  a  good  deal  of  emphasis,  the  meaning  of 
which  Mr.  Wittingham  coul^  not  well  help  un- 
derstanding ;  but  the  next  moment  the  yooi^ 
gentleman  went  on  :  "  but  who  cares  a  pin  for 
magistrates,  Mr.  Wittingham  1  They're  nothing 
but  a  parcel  of  old  women." 

"Halloo,  halloo,  Ned,*' cried  Sir  John, "ywi 
forget  in  whose  presence  you  are  speakiag; 
reverence  the  t>ench,  young  man,  revereooe  tba 
bench ;  and  if  yoa  can't  do  that,  reverence  the 
colonel." 

"  Oh,  you're  a  great  exception  to  the  general 
rule,"  replied  Captain  Hayward,  **  hot  what  I 
say  is  very  true,  nevertheless ;  and  as  I  like  to 
define  my  pofitions,  I  will  give  yoa  a  lexioe- 
graphical  description  of  the  magistrates.  Tbcy 
should  be  called  in  any  dictionary,  a  body  ol 
men  selected  from  the  most  ignorant  of  the 
people,  for  the  mal-administration  of  good 
laws." 

"  Bravo,  bravo,"  shouted  Sir  John  Sliaga^, 
roaring  with  laughter,  and  even  Dr.  Miles  Qod< 
ded  his  head  with  a  grave  smile,  saying,  ^  Tao 
just  a  definition  indeed." 

Mr.  Wittingham  looked  confounded,  bat  Sir 
John  passed  him  the  bottle,  and  for  relief  be 
again  fell  to  his  glass  and  emptied  it.  Now  to 
men  not  quite  sure  of  their  position,  th«a  m 
nothing  so  completely  oTerpowering  as  jest  aad 
merriment  with  a  dash  of  sarcasm.    la  gjnwz 
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argument,  where  they  haTe  their  own  Taoity 
ibr  their  backer,  they  will  always  venture  to 
meet  men'both  of  superior  abilities  and  superior 
jtation,  whether  in  so  doing  they  expose  them- 
aelves  or  not ;  for  in  that  case,  their  notions 
are  generally  formed  beforehand,  and  they  are 
fnlly  convinced  that  those  notions  are  just ;  but 
in  a  combat  of  the  wit,  it  requires  to  be  a  very 
xeady  man,  an()  also  to  have  all  those  habits  of 
society  which  enable  one  to  make  the  reply  tart 
«Doagh,  with  every  semblance  of  courtesy.  On 
the  bench  and  in  the  justice  room  Mr.  witting- 
liam  vi^oold  odeo  venture  to  spar  with  Sir  John 
Slin^by,  and  sometimes  with  a  good  deal  of 
success ;  for  although  the  baronet  had  much 
greater  natural  abilities  and  information,  yet  he 
had  so  many  foibles  and  failiogs,  and  occasion- 
ally such  a  degree  of  perversity,  that  from  time 
to  time  his  adversary  would  get  hold  of  a  weak 
point,  and  drive  him  into  a  corner.  It  always 
«Dded,  however,  by  Sir  John  coming  off  trium- 
j)hant ;  for  when  he  found  that  argument  failed 
him  he  had  recourse  to  ridicule,  and  in  two 
minutes  would  utterly  confound  his  antagonist, 
aad  overwhelm  him  amid  peals  of  laughter. 

In  the  present  instance,  Mr.  Wittingham  found 
that  Sir  John  was  in  one  of  his  jocular  moods, 
and  scarcely  dared  to  say  a  word  lest  he  should 
Jbring  some  of  his  hard  jests  upon  his  head,  es- 
pecially when  he  had  the  strong  support  which 
Hed  ilayward  seemed  capable  of  giving.  He 
-was  therefore  anxious  to  proceed  to  the  busi- 
mezB  that  brought  him  as  speedily  as  possible ; 
and  giving  up  the  defense  of  the  magistracy, 
after  a  momentary  pause,  he  said,  "  Really,  Sir 
Jobo,  as  I  must  get  home  soon — ** 

'*  Not  till  you  have  finished  your  bottle,  man,*' 
tried  Sir  John  Slingsby,  pushing  the  Burgundy 
to  bim ;  **  whoever  comes  to  see  me  after  din- 
ner, must  fight  me  or  drink  a  bottle  with  me ;  so 
liere's  to  your  health,  Witty— a  bumper,  a 
bomper,  and  no  heel-taps." 

Now  the  glasses  at  Sir  John  Slingsby's  table 
might  well  be  called  wine-glasses,  for  they  sel- 
dom bad  any  other  liquor  in  them ;  but  at  the 
same  time,  in  size  they  were  not  much  less  than 
those  vessels  which  are  named  tumblers,  I  sup- 
pose from  their  being  less  given  to  tumbling 
than  any  other  sort  of  class.  Mr.  Wittingham 
iiad  drank  three  already,  beside  the  moderate 
portion  which  he  had  taken  at  his  own  dinner ; 
but  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  subject,  he  swal- 
lowed another  of  strong  Burgundy,  and  then 
commenced  again,  saying,  **  Really,  Sir  John, 
ive  must  go  to  business.  We  can  sip  your 
^Dod  w|ne  while  we  are  talking  the  affair  over.*' 
•*  Sip  it !"  exclaimed  his  host,  •*  who  ever 
heard  of  a  man  sipping  such  stuff  as  this  1  No- 
body ever  sips  his  wine  but  some  lackadaisical, 
lovelorn  swain,  with  a  piece  of  Cheshire  cheese 
before  him,  making  verses  all  the  time  upon 
pouting  lips  and  rounded  hips,  and  sparkling 
eyes  and  fragrant  sighs,  and  pearly  teeth  and 
balmy  breath,  and  slender  nose  and  cheek  that 
glows,  and  all  the  O's !  and  aU  the  Ts !  that 
ever  were  twisted  into  bad  metre  and  bad  sense ; 
or  else  the'reformod  toper,  who  is  afraid  of  ex- 
ceeding the  stint  that  his  doctors  have  allowed 
him,  and  lingers  out  every  drop  with  the  mem- 
ory of  many  a  past  carouse  before  his  eyes. 
Ho,  DO,  such  wine  as  thia  is  made  to  be  swal- 
Jowed  at  a  mouthful,  washing  the  lipe  with  a 


flood  of  enjoyment,  stimulating  the  tonsue, 
spreading  a  glow  over  the  palate,  and  cooling 
the  tonsils  and  the  throat  only  to  inflame  them 
again  with  fresh  appetite  for  the  following  glass 
— sip  it !  why  hang  it,  Wittingham,  it  is  to  in- 
sult a  good  bottle  of  wine,  and  I  trust  that  yon 
may  be  shot  dead  by  a  champagne  cork  to  teach 
you  better  manners." 

"  Well,  then,"  cried  Mr.  Wittingham,  stimu- 
lated to  repartie  by  impatience,  "  I  will  say.  Sir 
John,  that  we  can  swill  your  wine  while  we 
are  talking  of  business." 

"  Ay,  that's  something  like,"  cried  Sir  John 
Slingsby,  not  at  aU  discomposed,  "you  shall 
awill  the  wine,  and  I  will  drink  it,  that'll  suit  us 
both.  Beauchamp  we  will  let  off,  because  he's 
puny,  and  Doctor  Miles  because  he's  reverend ; 
Ned  Hay  ward  will  do  us  justice,  glass  for  glass, 
I'll  answer  for  it.  So  another  bumper,  and  then 
to  business;  but  first  we'll  have  lights,  your 
worship,  for  it's  growing  dusky,*"  and  Sir  John 
rose  to  ring  the  bell. 

Scarcely,  however,  had  he  quitted  his  seat, 
when  there  was  heard  a  loud  report.  One  of 
the  panes  of  glass  in  the  window  flew  in  shin- 
ing splinters  into  the  room,  and  a  ball  whistling 
through,  passed  close  to  the  head  of  Mr.  Wit- 
tingham, knocked  off  his  wig,  and  lodged  in 
the  eye  of  a  Cupid  who  was  playing  with  his 
mother  in  large  picture  on  the  other  side  of 
the  room. 


CHAPTER  XIH. 

IN  WHICH  BBTTBR  DATS  SBBM  TO  DAWN  UPOW 
THE  POACHES. 

A  HioH-souNDiNo  oath  from  Sir  John  Slings- 
by passed  unnoticed,  for  though  every  one  had 
heard  the  shot,  each  person's  attention  was 
suddenly  called  to  an  object  of  his  own.  Ned 
Hay  ward  sprang  to  the  window  and  looked  out, 
Dr.  Miles  started  up  and  turned  toward  Mr. 
Wittingham ;  and  Beauchamp,  who  was  sitting 
next  to  that  gentleman  suddenly  stretched  out  his 
hand  and  caught  him  by  the  arm  and  shoulder,  so 
as  to  break  his  fall  to  the  ground,  though  not  to 
stop  it ;  for  the  worthy  magistrate,  with  a  low 
exclamation  of  horror,  which  reached  no  ear 
hut  one,  pressed  his  hand  upon  his  heart,  and 
fell  fainting  to  the  ground,  just  as  if  the  ball, 
which  had  entered  the  window,  had  found  out  the 
precise  spot  in  his  skin,  which  had  not  been  dipped 
in  the  Styx.  Nevertheless,  when  Sir  John,  and 
Mr.  Beauchamp,  and  Dr.  Miles  lifted  him  up 
off  the  floor,  and  seated  him  on  his  chair  again, 
though  they  undoubtedly  expected  to  find  one 
of  those  small  holes  which  I  should  call  a  life- 
door,  were  it  not  that  they  never  let  life  in,  if 
they  often  let  life  out,  yet  no  wound  (^  any 
kind  was  to  be  perceived,  except  in  the  wig. 
Lights  were  brought,  servants  hurried  in  and 
out,  cold  water  was  sprinkled  on  the  old  gentle- 
man's face,  the  butler  recommended  sal  volatile, 
Sir  John  Slingsby  tried  brandy ;  and  at  length 
Mr.  Wittingham  was  brought  to  himself.  Every 
one  was  busy  about  him  but  Ned  Hay  ward ; 
and  as  Ned  was  a  very  charitable  and.benevo- 
lent  man,  it  may  be  necessary  to  say  why  ha 
bestowed  no  care  or  attention  on  Mr.  Witting- 
ham. The  fact  was,  that  he  did  not  know  any- 
thing was  the  matter  with  him ;  for  Ned  Baj- 
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ward  was  no  longer  in  the  rootn ;  the  window 
was  open,  indeed,  and  Ned  Hayward  had  jumped 
oat. 

To  retarn  to  Mr.  Wittlngham,  however,  .no 
sooner  did  he  recover  breath  enough  to  articur 
late,  than  he  declared  in  a  low  voice,  he  must 
go  home. 

"Why,  my  dear  fellow!"  exclaimed  Sir 
John  Slingsby,  **  you're  not  hurt,  only  frightened, 
devUish  frightened,  that's  all,  and  you'rt  still 
white  about  the  gills,  and  ^hy  in  the  eyes. 
Come,  come,  finish  your  bottle,  and  get  rid  of 
that  haddock-look  before  you  go,  or  yon  oaay 
faint  again  in  the  carriage." 

"  I  most  go  home,"  repeated  Mr.  Wittingham, 
in  a  dismal  tone. 

**  Then  what's  to  become  of  the  business  you 
came  about  V*  inquired  the  baronet. 

**  I  must  leave  it  in  your  hands.  Sir  John," 
replied  Mr.  Wittingham,  rising  feebly ;  '*  I  have 
no  head  for  it  to-night.  It  was  about  that  no- 
torious poacher,  Gimlet,  I  came ;  the  constables 
will  tell  you  bow  I  happen  to  have  him  appre- 
hended ;  but  I  must  go,  I  must  go,  I  have  no 
head  for  it." 

**  Though  the  bullet  kept  out,  plenty  of  lead 
has  got  in,  somehow  or  other,"  muttered  Sir  John 
Slingsby,  as  his  fellow-magistrate  tottered  to- 
ward the  door ;  but  the  baronet  was  not  a  bad- 
bearted  man,  and  taking  compassion  on  Mr. 
Wittingham's  state,  he  followed  him  with  a 
large  glass  of  madeira,  insisted  upon  his  drink- 
ing it,  and  supported  him  under  the  right  arm 
to  the  hall-door,  where  he  delivered  him  over  to 
the  hands  of  the  bntler  to  put  him  safely  into  his 
carriage.  While  this  was  being  effected.  Sir  John 
turned  round  and  gabled  upon  the  figure  of  Ste- 
phen Gimlet,  and  the  two  officers  who  had  him 
in  charge ;  and  if  his  look  was  not  peculiarly  en- 
couraging to  the  poacher,  it  certainly  was  much 
less  so  toward  the  constables.  To  say  the  truth, 
a  constable  was  an  animal,  toward  which,  for 
some  reason  or  another.  Sir  John  Slingsby  en 
tertained  a  great  dislike.  It  is  not  impossible 
that  his  old  roving  propensities,  and  sundry  en- 
counters with  the  particular  kind  of  officer  which 
was  now  under  his  thumb,  had  impressed  him 
with  a  distaste  for  the  whole  species ;  but,  as- 
suredly,  had  he  been  called  upon  to  give  a  Lin- 
nean  description  of  the  creature,  it  would  have 
been:  *'A  two-legged  beast  of  the  species 
hound,  made  to  be  beaten  by  blackguards  and 
bullied  by  magistrates." 

Waving  his  hand,  therefore*  with  an  air  of 
dignity,  over  his  extended  white  waistcoat,  he 
said— 

<*  Bring  him  in,"  and  leading  the  way  back  to 
the  dining-room,  he  seated  himself  in  his  great 
chair,  support^  on  either  side  by  decanters ; 
and  while  the  constables  were  entering,  and 
.  taking  up  a  position  before  him,  he  pushed  a 
bottle  either  way,  to  Dr.  Miles  and  Mr.  Beau- 
champ,  saying,  in  as  solemn  a  tone  as  if  he 
were  delivering  sentence  of  deaths  "  A  bumper, 
gentlemen,  for  a  toast-^now,  Master  Leather- 
sides,  why  do  you  bring  this  man  before  mel" 

"  Why,  please  your  worship's  honor,"  replied 
the  constable,  **  we  apprehended  him  for  poach- 
ing in  the  streets  of  Tamingham,  and—" 

"Halloah!"  cried  Sir  John»  "poaching  in 
the  streets  of  Tamingham,  that's  a  queer  ^ace 
to  set  springes.    Lettbaiaides,  you're  drunk." 


"  No,  please  your  honor's  worship,  I  arn't, 
whimpered  the  constable,  who  would  at  any 
time  rather  have  been  sent  for  a  week  to  prison 
than  be  brought  up  before  Sir  John  Slingsby,  "I 
said  as  bow  we  apprehended  him  in  the  streets  of 
Tamingham,  not  as  he  was  a-poaching  there." 

"  Then  where  was  he  poaching  when  yoa  ap- 
prehended himi"  demanded  Sir  John,  half  ia 
fun,  half  in  malice,  and  with  a  full  determination 
of  puzzling  the  constable. 

"  Can't  say  he  was  poaching  anywhere  just 
then,"  replied  Mr.  Leathersides. 

"  Then  you'd  no  business  to  apprehend  him," 
replied  the  baronet ;  **  discharge  the  prisoner, 
and  evacuate  the  room.  Gentlemen,  are  yoa 
diarged !  The  king,  God  bless  him  ?"  and  he 
swallowed  down  his  glass  of  wine,  winkto^  bin 
eye  to  Beauchamp,  at  what  he  thought  his  good 
joke  against  the  constables. 

Mr.  Leathersides,  however,  was  impressed 
with  a  notion,  that  he  must  do  his  duty,  and 
that  that  duty  was  to  remonstrate  with  Sir  John 
Slingsby ;  therefore,  after  a  portentous  effort, 
he  brought  forth  the  following  words : — 

"But,  Sir  John,  when  we'd  a  got  'an,  Mr. 
Wittingham  said  we  were  to  keep  'un/' 

"Where's  your  warrant!"  thundered  Sir 
John. 

"  Can't  say  we've  got  one,"  said  the  other 
constable,  for  Mr.  Leathersides  was  exhavated. 

"If  you  apprehended  him  illegal^,"  said  Sir 
John  Slingsby,  magisterially,  "you  detained 
him  still  more  illegally.  Lealhersidea,  ysu^re 
a  fool.  Mr.  What's-your-name,  you're  an  ass. 
You've  both  violated  the  law,  and  I've  a  great 
mind  to  fine  you  both — a  bumper — so  I  wUi,  by 
Jove.  Come  here  and  drink  the  king's  health ;'' 
and  Sir  John  laughed  heartily  while  inflictiag 
this  very  pleasant  penalty,  as  they  thought  it, 
upon  the  two  constables ;  but  resolved  to  carry 
the  joke  out,  the  baronet,  as  soon  aa  the  oiea 
bad  swallowed  the  wine,  exclaimed  in  a  pom- 
pous tone :  "  Stephen  Gimlet,  you  are  charged 
with  poaching  in  the  streets  of  Taratngfoamr 
and  convicted  on  the  sufficient  testimony  of 
two  constables.  Appear  before  the  court  to  re- 
ceive sentence.  Prisoner,  your  sentence  is 
this :  that  you  be  brought  up  to  this  table,  aad 
there  to  gulp  down,  at  a  single  and  uniDtemipc- 
ed  draught,  one  glass  of  either  of  those  twt 
liquors  called  port  or  madeira,  at  the  discretioa 
of  the  court,  to  the  health  of  our  sovereign  kird 
the  king ;  and  that,  having  so  done,  you  sbai 
be  considered  to  have  made  full  and  ample  sat- 
-isfaction  for  the  said  offisnse." 

"With  all  my  heart,  sir,"  said  Ste  Gimlec, 
taking  the  glass  of  wine  which  Sir  John  Slinga- 
by  oOfered  him .  "  Here's  to  the  king,  God  bless 
him !  and  may  he  give  us  many  such  magis- 
trates as  Sir  John  Slingsby." 

"  Sir,  I've  a  great  mind  to  fine  you  another 
bumper  for  adding  to  my  toast,"  exclaimed  the 
baronet ;  and  then  waving  his  hand  to  the  con- 
stables, he  continued :  "  Be  oflf,  the  prisoner  is 
discharged :  you've  nothing  more  to  do  with 
him— stay  here.  Master  Gimlet,  Pve  sonoethinc 
to  say  to  you ;"  and  ^hen  the  door  was  shut, 
he  continued,  with  a  very  remarkable  change  of 
voice  and  manner:  "Now,  my  good  friesd,  I 
wish  to  give  you  a  little  bit  of  wamioff.  As  I 
am  lord  of  tb«)  manor  for  many  miles  ronnd  t^ 
place  where  you  livci  the  game  you  have  takea 
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mast  be  mine,  and,  therefore,  I  have  tbongbt 
myself  justified  in  treatinif  the  matter  lightly, 
aod  making  a  joke  of  it.  Yoa  may  judge,  how- 
BTer,  from  this,  that  I  speak  diiBinterestedly, 
and  as  your  friend,  when  I  point  oat  to  yoa,  that 
if  yoa  follow  the  coarse  you  are  now  parsaing, 
it  will  inevitably  lead  yoa  on  to  greater  ofienaes. 
[t  will  deprave  your  mind,  teach  you  to  think 
mrong  right,  to  resist  by  violence  the  assertion 
jf  the  law,  and,  perhaps,  in  the  end,  bring  you 
to  the  awful  crime  of  murder,  which,  whether 
in  this  world  or  not,  is  sure  to  meet  its  retribution 
liereaaer." 

«*  Upon  my  life  jand.  seal.  Sir  John,"  said  Ste 
Simlet,  earnestly,  *'  I  will  never  touch  a  head 
af  game  of  yours  again." 

**  Nor  any  one  else's,  I  hope,"  answered  Sir 
Jobn  Slingsby ;  **  you  are  an  ingenious  fellow  I 
have  heard,  and  can  gain  your  bread  by  better 


**  How  1"  inquired  the  roan,  emphatically ;  but 
the  moment  after  he  added,  '*  I  will  try  at  all 
events.  This  very  morning,  I  was  thinking  I 
would  make  a  change,  and  endeavor  to  live  like 
other  people ;  but  then  I  fancied  it  would  be  of 
■o  use.  First,  people  would  not  employ  me, 
and  I  feared  to  try  them.  Next,  I  feared  my- 
•df ;  for  I  have  led  a  wild  and  rambling  kind  of 
lif^,  and  have  got  to  love  it  better  than  any  oth- 
tp.  If  there  were  a  chance  of  men  treating  me 
kmdly  and  giving  me  encooragement,  it  might 
answer ;  bpt  if  I  found  all  faces  lookinjg  c(Ad-  on 
oae,  and  all  hearts  turned  away  from  me,  though 
perhaps  I  have  deserved  it,  I  am  afhud  I  should 
lost  fall  back  into  my  old  ways  again.  How- 
ever, I  will  try — I  will  try  for  the  child's  sake, 
thoagh  it  will  be  a  hard  struggle  at  first,  I  am 
sure." 

Sir  John  Slingsby  laid  his  finger  upon  his  tem- 
[de  and  thought  for  a  moment.  He  had  been 
»eriou8  for  a  long  while — fully  five  minutes — 
md  he  had  some  difficulty  in  keeping  up  his 
grave  demeanor :  but  that  was  not  all :  some 
words  that  Ned  Hay  ward  had  let  fall,  ahnost  at 
random,  suggested  a  plan  to  his  mind  which  he 
iMsitated  whether  he  should  adopt  or  not.  Per- 
kape—though  he  was  a  kind-hearted  man,  as 
we  have  seen  and  said  before — he  might  have 
rqected  it,  had  it  not  been  for  its  oddity ;  but 
it  was  an  odd  plan,  and  one  that  jumped  with 
his  pecoliar  humur.  He  was  fond  of  doing  aU 
aorta  of  things  that  other  men  would  not  do, 
jost  because  they  would  not — of  trying  expert-. 
laeots  that  they  dared  not  try— of  setting  at 
ieflanoei everything  which  had  only  custom  and 
ooavention  for  its  basis ;  and,  therefore,  after 
ID  instant's  meditation,  given  to  the  considera- 
tion of  whether  people  would  suppose  he  was 
■etoated  by  benevolence  or  eccentricity  (he 
1  not  have  them  think  he  did  an  odd  thing 
I  benevolence  for  the  world),  he  went  on  as 
the  whim  prompted  to  reply  to  Stephen  Gimlet's 
inat  words,  mingling  a  high  degree  of  delicacy 
H  feeling  with  his  vagaries,  in  the  strangest 
unner  possible,  as  the  reader  will  see. 
•  **  Wed,  Ste,"  he  said, "  perhaps  we  may  make 
it  leflo  of  a  struggle  than  you  think.  I'll  tell  you 
irfaat,  my  fine  fellow,  you're  very  fond  of  gao^e 
»«  little  too  fond,  perhaps.  Now,  my  friend, 
Nod  Hayward — that's  to  say^  Captain  Hay  ward. 
Where  the  deuce  has  he  gone  to! — ^I  don't 
know<— ran  after  the  clumsy  fellow,  I  sanwse. 


who  fired  through  the  window  and  missed  the 
deer  too.  Til  be  bound.  It  must  have  been 
Conolly,  the  under-keeper ;  nobody  but  Conolly 
would  have  thought  of  firing  right  toward  the 
window — but  as  I  wais  saying,  my  friend,  Ned 
Hayward,  said  jost  now  that  you'd  make  a  cap- 
ital keeper.  What  do  you  think  of  it.  Gimlet  1 
WosOdn'tUdol" 

**  Not  under  Mr.  Hearne,  air,"  answered  Ste 
Gimlet.  "We've  had  too  many  squabbles  to- 
gether i"  and  he  shook  his  head. 

**  No,  no,  that  would  never  do,"  replied  Sir 
John,  laughing ;  *'  you'd  soon  have  your  charges 
in  each  other's  gizzards.  But  you  know  Den- 
man  died  a  week  ago,  over  at  the  Trottingham 
Hall  manor,  on  t'other  side  of  the  common— von 
know  it,  y,ou  dog—you  know  it  well  enou^  I 
can  see  by  the  twinkling  of  your  eye.  I  daro 
you  have  looked  into  every  ndst  on  the  manor, 
since  the  poor  fellow  was  bagged  by  the  griaa 
archer.  WeU,  bht  as  I  was  aaying,  there's  the 
cottage  empty  and  eighteen  shillings  a  week, 
and  you  and  Hearne  can  run  against  each  other 
and  see  which  will  give  us  the  best  day's  sport 
at  the  end  of  the  year.  What  do  you  say,  Gim- 
let 1  you  can  go  and  take  possession  of  the  cot- 
tage this  very  night ;  I  don't  want  it  to  stand 
empty  an  hour  longer."    • 

.**  Thank  you  a  thousand  times.  Sir  Johp," 
said  the  man  heartily ;  "  you  are  a  kind  gentle- 
man, indeed,  but  I  must  go  up  to  my  own  place 
first.  There's  my  little  boy,  you  know,  roor 
little  man,  I  dare  say  he  has  cried  his  heart  out" 

"  Pooh,  nonsense,  not  a  bit,"  said  the  baronet, 
"I'll  take  care  of  >all  that.  I'U  send  up  and 
have  him  fetched." 

The  ftaan  smiled  and  shook  his  head,  saying, 
"  He  would  not  come  with  a  stranger." 

'*  What  will  you  bet  1"  cried  Sir  John  Slings- 
by, laughing.  "I'll  bet  you  a  guinea  against 
your  last  ferret,  that  he'll  come  directly,  nere, 
Matthew  —  Moore — Harrison,"  he  continued, 
first  ringing  the  bell,  and  then  opening  the  door 
to  call,  "  some  of  you  d — d  fellows  run  up  and 
bring  Ste  Gimlet's  little  boy.  Tell  him  his  dad-  • 
dy's  here,"  and  Sir  John  Slingsby  sat  down  and 
laughed  prodigiously,  adding  every  now  and 
then,  "  ru  take  any  man  five  guineas  of  it  that 
he  comes." 

There  is  an  exceedingly  good  old  English 
expression,  which  smart  people  have  of  late 
years  banished  from  polite  prose,  but  which  I 
shall  beg  leave  to  make  use  of  here.  Sir  John 
Slingsby  then  was  known  to  be  a  comical  fellow. 
Stephen  Gimlet  was  well  awar^  that  such  was 
the  case ;  and  though  he  thought  the  ioke  was 
a  somewhat  extravagant  one,  to  send  a  man- 
servant up  to  the  moor  at  that  hour  of  the 
evening,  to  fetch  down  his  little  boy,  yet  still  he 
thought  it  a  joke.  His  only  anxiety,  however, 
was  to  prevent  its  being  carried  too  far,  and, 
therefore,  after  twirling  hi*  bat  about  for  a 
minute  in  silence,  he  said — 

"Well,  Sir  John,  perhaps  if  he's  told  that  I 
am  here,  he  may  come ;  but  now  I  recollect,  I 
locked  the  door ;  and  besides,  there  are  all  my 
things  to  be  fetched  down ;  so  if  you  will  be 
kind  enough  to  give  me  till  to-morrow,  sir,  I 
will  accept  your  boanty  with  a  grateful  heart, 
and  do  py  best  to  deserve  it— and  I  am  sure,  I 
am  most  grateful  to  the  gentleman  who  first 
spoke  of  suoh  a  thing.  I  am,  indeed^"  he  ad.d»i>  < 
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with  8ome  degree  of  hesitation,  and  cheek 
rather  reddened ;  for  while  Sir  John  was  still 
laughing  heartily,  he  saw  that  Mr.  Beaachamp^s 
fine  lustrous  eyes  were  fixed  upon  him  with  a 
look  of  deep  interest^  and  that  Doctor  Miles 
was  blowing  his  noee  violently,  while  his  eye- 
lids grew  rather  red. 

"  I  don*t  doubt  it  in  the  least,  Ste,"  said  Sir 
John ;  "Ned  Hayward  is  a  Tery  good  fellow— 
a  capital  fellow — ^you  owe  him  a  great  deal,  I 
can  tell  you.  There !  there  !*'  he  continued,  as 
•the  door  opened  to  give  admission  to  the  ser- 
vant, '*  I  told  you  he  would  come— didn't  I  tell 
jcm  1    There  he  is,  you  see  !'* 

Stephen  Gimlet  gazed  for  an  instant  in  silent 
astonishment  wh6n  he  beheld  the  boy  in  the 
butler's  arms,  wrapped  warmly  up  in  the  house- 
keeper's  shawl ;  for  at  Sir  John's  indisputable 
commands,  they  had  taken  him  from  his  bed. 
He  was  confounded — he  was  as  one  thunder- 
'  Btmck ;  but  the  moment  after,  the  child,  recov- 
ering from  the  first  dazzling  effect  of  the  light, 
held  out  his  little  hands  to  his  father  with  a  cry 
of  delight,  exclaiming,  "There's  my  daddy, 
there's  my  daddy  !"  and  the  poacher  sprang  for- 
ward and  caught  him  to  his  heart. 

Sir  John  Slingsby  was  himself  overset  by 
what  he  had  done  :  the  tears  started  in  his  eyes ; 
bot  still  he  laughed  louder  than  ever ;  out- 
trumpeted  Doctor  Miles  with  blowing  his  nose, 
wiped  away  the  tears  with  the  back  of  his  hand, 
put  on  his  spectacles  to  hide  them,  and  then 
boked  over  the  spectacles  to  see  Ste  Gimlet 
and  his  boy. 

The  child  was  nestling  on  his  father's  breast 
and  prattling  to  him ;  but  in  a  moment  the  man 
started  and  turned  pale,  exclaiming,  "Fire! 
— the  place  burnt !  What  in  heaven's  does  he 
meant" 

"There,  there !"  cried  Doctor  Miles,  coming 
forward  and  making  the  man  sit  down,  seeing 
that  he  looked  as  ghastly  as  the  dead,  with 
strong  emotion.  "I^n't  be  alarmed,  Stephen. 
Don't  be  agitated.  Lift  up  the  voice  of  praise 
'  and  thanksgiving  to  God,  for  a  great  mercy 
shown  you  this  day,  not  alone  in  having  saved 
your  child  from  a  terrible  death,  but  in  having 
sent  you  a  warning  with  a  most  lenient  band, 
which  will  assuredly  make  you  a  better  man 
for  all  your  future  days.  Lift  up  the  voice  of 
praise,  I  say,  from  the  bottom  of  your  heart." 

"  I  do  indeed  I"  cried  the  poacher,  "  I  do  in- 
deed !"  and  bending  down  his  head  upon  the 
bc^'s  neck,  he  wept.  "  But  how  did  it  happen  1 
— how  could  it  happen  1"  he  continued,  after  a 
while,  "  and  how,  how  was  he  saved  1" 
>  "  Why,  Ned  Hayward  saved  him,  to  be  sure," 

,  cried  the  baronet.  "  Gallant  Ned  Hayward — 
who  but  he!  He  saw  the  place  burning  from 
the  top  of  the  barrow,  man,  rushed  in,  burnt 
himself,  and  brought  out  the  boy." 

"  God  bless  him  !  God  bless  him  !"  cried  the 
father.  "  But  the  fire,"  he  added,  "  how  could 
the  place  take  fire  1" 

"  That  nasty  cross  man  set  it  on  fire,  daddy, 
I'm  sure,"  said  the  boy ;  "  the  man  that  was 
there  this  morning.  He  came  when  you  were 
away,  and  he  wouldn't  answer  when  I  called, 
and  I  aaw  him  go  away,  through  the  peep-hole, 
with  a  lighted  stick  in  his  mouth.  I  didn't  do 
it  indeed,  daddy." 

A  glimpie  of  the  truth  presented  itself  to 


Stephen  Gimlet's  mind;  and  though  he  saif 
nothing,  he  clenched  one  'hand  tight,  so  tight 
that  the  print  of  the  nails  remained  in  the  palm; 
but  then  his  thoughts  turned  to  other  things, 
and  rising  up  out  of  the  chair  in  which  Doctor 
Miles  had  placed  him,  he  turned  to  Sir  Jobs 
Slingsby,  and  said,  "  Oh,  sir,  I  wish  I  could  say 
how  much  I  thank  you !" 

"  There,  there,  Stephen,"  replied  the  baronet, 
waving  his  hand  kindly,  "  no  more  about  it 
You  have  lost  one  house  and  you  have  got 
another;  you  have  given  up  one  trade  aad 
taken  a  better.  Your  boy  is  safe  and  weU  ;  so, 
as  the  good  doctor  says,  praise  God  for  aU. 
Take  another  glass  of  wine,  and  when  you  have 
talked  a  minute  with  the  little  man,  give  him 
back  to  the  housekeeper.  He  shall  be  well 
taken  care  of  till  you  are  settled,  and,  in  the 
mean  time,  you  can  go  down  to  the  Marquis  of 
Granby  in  the  village,  and  make  yourself  oom- 
fortable  till  to-morrow.  Hang  me  if  I  drink  any 
more  wine  to-night.  All  this  is  as  good  as  a 
bottle ;"  and  Sir  John  rose  to  join  the  ladies. 

The  other  two  gentlemen  very  willingly  fol- 
lowed his  example ;  but  before  they  went, 
Beauchamp,  who  had  had  his  pocket-book  in  hii 
hand  for  a  minute  or  two,  took  a  very  thin  pieos 
of  paper  out  of  it,  and  went  round  to  Stepbea 
Gimlet. 

"You  have  lost  all  your  furniture,  I  aa 
afraid,"  he  said,  in  a  low  voice ;  "  theie  ii 
something  to  supply  its  place  with  more." 

<^  Lord  bless  you,  sir,  what  was  my  fumitBrs 
worth  V*  said  the  poacher,  looking  at  the  aoto 
in  his  hand,  with  a  melancholy  smile;  bat  ky 
that  time  Beauchamp  was  gone. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

THE  PURSUIT. 

"  I  WONDER  where  the  deuce  Ned  HaywinA 
can  be  gone,"  was  the  exclamation  of  Sir  Jobs 
Slingsby  about  ten  o'clock  at  night  when  be 
found  that  his  young  guest  did  not  reappear; 
and  80  do  I  wonder,  and,  perhaps,  so  does  the 
reader  too.  It  will,  therefore,  be  expedient,  m 
order  to  satisfy  all  parties,  to  leave  the  good 
people  at  Tarningham  Park,  and  pursue  oar 
friend  at  once,  for  we  have  no  time  to  spare  if 
we  would  catch  him.  He  is  a  desperate  haid 
rider  when  there  is  any  object  in  view,  aod  be 
certainly  left  the  park  on  horseback. 

When  last  we  saw  him,  the  hour  was  sboit 
half-past  seven  or  a  quarter  to  eight,  nigbt  was 
beginning  to  fall,  and  without  doing  aoythiag 
figurative  in  regard  to  the  evening— withoot 
comparing  the  retiring  rays  of  light  to  the  re- 
treat of  a  defeated  army,  or  the  changing  color 
of  the  sky  to  the  contents  of  a  London  milk-  * 
maid's  pail  under  the  influence  of  the  pamp— 
we  may  be  permitted  to  say  that  the  heavens 
were  getting  very  gray  ;  the  rose  and  the  pur- 
ple had  waned,  and  night,  heavy  night,  wae 
pouring  like  a  deluge  through  the  air.  Never- 
theless, the  night  was  fine,  a  star  or  two  shone 
out,  and  the  moment  .Ned  Hayward  sprang  (^ 
the  window  through  which  the  ball  had  coflie» 
he  saw  a  figure  hurrying  away  through  the  tiees 
at  the  distance  of  about  three  hundred  ynds. 
They  were  fine  old  trees  with  no  underwood — 
English  park  trees,  wide  apart,  fiir-aprsadii^ 
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gi^ntie ;  and  Ned  Hayward  paused  an  instant 
to  gaze  ader  he  bad  jumped  oat  of  the  window, 
and  then  took  to  his  heels  and  ran  on  as  fast  as 
a  pair  of  lung,  strong,  well-practiced  legs  would 
carry  bini.  There  was  turf  below  him,  and  his 
feet  fell  lightly ;  but  he  bad  not  gained  more 
than  fiAy  yards  upon  the  (igMre,  whep  he  saw 
through  the  bolls  another  ii^re,  not  human  but 
equine.  For  a  short  distanse  the  person  te 
pursued  did  not  seem  aware  that  he  had  a  fol- 
lower, but  before  the  time  arrived  when  the 
horse  became  apparent  some  indications  seemed 
to  reach  his  ear,  and,  if  Ned  Hayward  ran  quick, 
the  other  seemed  to  run  nearly  as  fast.  When 
the  young  gentleman  was  within  about  a  hund- 
red yards  of  him,  however,  the  man  was  upon 
the  horse's  back  and  galloping  away. 

Ned  Hayward  stopped  and  followed  him  with 
his  eyes,  marking  the  coarse  he  took  as  far  as 
the  light  would  permit.  He  then  listened,  and 
heard  th^  noise  of  the  borse^s  feet  distinctly 
beating  the  ground  in  one  direction.  The  next 
Moment  the  sounds  became  confused  with 
^Mhers,  as  if  another  horse  were  near,  and  turn- 
ing round  to  the  road  which  led  from  the  gate 
on  the  side  of  Tarningham,  the  young  officer 
saw  a  mounted  man  coming  slowly  up  toward 
the  house. 

"By  Jove,  this  is  lucky !"  said  Ned  Hayward, 
as  he  recollected  having  heard  Sir  John  Slings- 
by  tell  a  groom  to  carry  a  note  to  Mr.  Wharton, 
the  lawyer :  and  running  down  to  the  ruad  as 
to  as  possible,  he  stopped  the  servant,  and 
hade  him  dismount,  and  let  him  have  the  horse 
immediately. 

The  groom  recognized  his  master*s  guest ; 
but  he  bad  some  hesitation,  and  began  his  reply 
with  a  **  please,  sir — "  But  Ned  cut  him  short 
atoQce^  in  a  very  authoritative  ^ne ;  and  in  two 
niDotes  be  was  in  the  saddle.  He  paused  not 
an  instant  to  think,  for  calculation  was  a  very 
Ta|id  process  with  him,  and,  during  his  roorn- 
iog's  rambles,  he  had  marked,  with  a  soldier's 
eye,  all  the  boarings  and  capabilities  of  the  park 
sod  the  ground  round  about  it.  The  result  of 
his  combinations  was  thus  expressed  upon  the 
mental  tablet,  or  nearly  thus : — 

"llie  fellow  cannot  get  out  by  the  way  he 
has  taken ;  for  there  is  no  gate,  and  the  park 
psling  is  planted  at  the  top  of  the  high  bank,  so 
that  no  man  in  England  dare  leap  it.  He  must 
take  to  the  right  or  led.  On  the  left  he  will  be 
checked  by  the  river  and  the  thick  copse,  which 
^oold  bring  him  round  close  to  the  house  again. 
He  will,  therefore,  take  to  the  right,  and  pass 
the  gates  on  the  top  of  the  hill.'  He  must  come 
down  half-way  to  the  other  gates,  however, 
before  he  can  get  out  of  the  lane ;  and  I  shall 
not  be  much  behind  him."  ^ 

He  rode  straight,  therefore,  to  the  gates  on 
the  Tarningham  side,  passed  them,  turned  sharp 
to  the  lefl,  galloped  up  the  sandy  lane  under  the 
park  wall,  and  blessed  his  stars  as  he  saw  the 
edge  of  the  moon  beginning  to  show  itself  in 
the  east. 

''  Hang  me  if  I  give  op  the  chase  till  I  have 
ran  him  down,"  said  Ned  Hayward  ;  but  when 
a  man  sets  out  hunting  a  fox  with  such  a  deter- 
mination, he  never  knows  bow  far  the  fox  or 
the  determination  may  lead  him.  Away  he 
went,  however,  like  a  shot.  The  horse  was  a 
strong,  well-built  cob,  of  about  fourteen  bands 
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three»  which  had  been  aocustomed  to  bear  the 
great  bulk  and  heavy  riding  of  Sir  John  Slingsby 
to  cover ;  and  it  sprang  out  under  the  lighter 
weight  and  better  balance  of  the  younger  man, 
as  if  it  bad  a  feather  on  its  back.  Up  this  hill 
they  went,  all  gathered  together  like  a  wool- 
pack  :  an  easy  hand,  an  easy  seat,  and  an  exact 
poise,  made  the  rider  feel  to  the  beast  not  half 
his  real  weight ;  and,  in  two  minutes,  Ned  ^ay- 
ward's  quick  ear  caught  the  sound  of  other 
hoofs  beside  those  underneath  him.  *'  I  shall 
have  him  now!'*  he  said;  but  suddenly  the 
sounds  became  fainter.  Three  springs  more 
and  he  had  the  horseman  before  him— but  at  a 
hundred  and  fifty  yards'  diaUnoe,  going  over  the 
moor.  There  was  a  fence  and  ditch  on  the 
right  hand ;  and  Ned  Hayward  pushed  his  horse 
at  them.  The  good  little  beast  rose  gallantly 
by  the  moonlight ;  but  there  was  a  d'ltdx  on  the 
other  side  also,  which  neither  saw.  He  cleared 
it  with  his  forefeet,  but  bis  hind  went  in,  and 
over  be  came  sprawling.  Neither  rider  nor 
beast  were  hurt ;  and  Ned  Hayward  picked  him 
up  in  a  minute,  and  away  again. 

The  fugitive  bad  gained  ground,  nevertheless, 
and  was  shooting  off  like  a  falling  star ;  but  the 
moonlight  was  now  bright,  lying  in  long  misty 
lines  upon  the  moor.  A  few  rapid  steps  brought 
them  to  the  sandy  road,  and  on— on  they  dashed 
as  if  for  life.  On,  however,  dashed  the  other 
horseman  likewise.  He  knew  the  ground  well, 
his  horse  was  good,  he  really  rode  fur  life.  It 
was  as  even  a  race  as  ever  was  seen.  The 
wide  moor  extended  for  miles,  every  tree  and 
bush  was  visible,  and  even  the  distant  belts  of 
planting  where  the  common  ended  on  the  right 
could  he  seen  lying  black  and  heavy  against  the 
moonlight  sky ;  but  yet  there  was  a  darkness 
over  the  ground  which  showed  that  it  was  not 
day ;  and  still,  as  he  urged  the  willing  beast 
forward,  Ned  Hayward  kept  a  ready  hand  upon 
the  bridle  in  case  of  need.  Soon  he  thought  he 
gained  upon  the  other,  but  then  he  saw  him 
turn  from  the  sandy  road  and  take  over  the 
turf  to  the  lef^.  Ned  Hayward  ran  across,  and 
pressed  hard  the  beast's  sides.  On,  on  they 
went ;  but  the  next  instant  the  ground  seemed 
darker  than  before,  and  the  pursuer  checked  up 
his  horse  suddenly  upon  the  very  edge  of  a 
deep  pit,  while  the  other  rode  on  unobstructed 
on  the  further  side. 

Not  more  than  a  moment  was  lost  or  gained, 
however,  for  turning  quickly  round  the  ^ge  of 
the  pit,  though  keeping  a  sharper  eye  upon  the 
ground  than  before,  Ned  Hayward  still  followed 
a  diagonal  course,  which  saved  him  as  much  of 
the  distance  between  Mm  and  the  fugitive  as 
he  had  lost  by  the  temporary  check.  When  he, 
too,  had  got  to  the  other  side  of  the  pit,  the 
space  between  them  was  about  the  same  that  it 
had  been  at  first,  but  the  ground  sloped  gently 
downward,  and  then  spread  out  in  a  perfect 
fiat  with  neither  trees  nor  bushes,  although  some 
thick  rushy  spots  assumed  here  and  there  the 
appearanoe  of  bunches  of  bramble,  or  bilberry, 
but  afforded  no  interruption  to  the  horses*  speed, 
and  on  they  went,  belter  skelter,  over  the  moor, 
as  if  the  great  enemy  were  behind  them. 

In  a  few  minutes  a  light  was  visible  on  the 
right,  and  Ned  Hayward  said  to  himself,  "  He 
is  making  for  some  house ;"  but  the  next  in- 
stant the  light  moved,  flitting  along  from  spot 
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to  spot,  with  a  biQe,  w^veriDg,  uncertain  flame, 
and  with  a  low  laugh,  the  yoang  gentleman 
mattered,  *' A  will-o'-tbe-wiap,  that  shan't  lead 
me  aatray  this  time  at  least." 

On  he  dashed,  keeping  the  horseman  before 
him  ;  bot  ere  he  had  paraM  the  meteor  a  hund- 
red  yards,  he  fdt  the  pace  of  his  horse  uneasy, 
the  ground  seemed  to  qniver  and  shake  nnder 
his  rapid  footfalls,  and  a  plashy  sound  was  heard, 
as  if  the  hoofs  sank  into  a  wet  and  marshy  soil. 

•*  A  shaking  bog,  «pon  my  life,'*  said  Ned 
Hay  ward,  **  but  as  he  has  sone  over  it,  so  can  I.*' 

With  his  horse's  head  held  lightly  up,  his 
heels  into  his  sides,  the  bridle  shaken  every 
mmute  to  give  him  courage,  and  a  loud  **  Tally 
ho !"  as  if  he  Were  in  sight  of  a  fox,  on  went 
Ned  Hayward,  with  the  water  splashing  up 
around  him  till  the  hoofs  fell  upon  finner  ground, 
and  a  slight  slope  upward  caught  the  moonlight, 
and  showed  the  fugitive  scampering  away  with 
a  turn  to  the'right 

"Hoiks,  hoiks!  halloo!"  cried  Ned  Hayward, 
applying  the  flat  of  his  hand  to  the  horse's 
flank,  and,  as  if  insphned  by  the  ardor  of  the 
chase,  the  brave  little  beast  redoubled  its  ef- 
forts, and  strained  up  the  hill  after  the  larger 
horse,  gaining  perceptibly  upon  it. 

Clear  and  full  in  the  moonlight  the  dark  figure 
came  out  from  the  sky  as  he  cleared  the  edge 
of  the  hill,  and  in  two  seconds,  or  not  much 
more,  Ned  Hayward  gained  the  same  point. 

The  figure  was  no  longer  visible.  It  had  dis- 
appeared as  if  by  magic ;  horse  and  rider  were 
gone  together,  and  all  that  could  be  seen  was 
the  gentle  slope  downward  that  lay  at  the 
horse's  feet,  a  darkish  spot  beyond,  which  the 
moon's  rays  did  not  reach,  and  then  the  moor 
extending  for  about  a  couple  of  miles  farther, 
marked  in  its  undulations  by  strong  light  and 
shade. 

'*Why  what  the  devil  is  tbist"  exclaimed 
Ned  Hayward ;  but  though  he  sometimes  in- 
dulged in  an  exclamation,  he  never  let  aston- 
ishment stop  him,  and  seeing  that  if  t^e  figure 
had  taken  a  course  to  the  right  or  left  he  must 
have  caught  sight  of  it,  he  rode  straight  at  the 
dark  spot  in  front,  and  found  that  it  consisted 
of  one  of  the  large  pits,  with  which  the  moor 
was  spotted,  filled  to  the  very  top  of  the  banks 
with  low  stunted  oaks,  ashes,  and  birch-trees. 

** Earthed  him!  earthed  him!"  said  Ned 
Hayward,  as  he  looked  round,  bot  he  made  no 
fhrther  observation,  and  soon  perceived  the 
sandy  cart-road  which  the  man  must  have 
taken  to  descend  into  the  pit. 

The  young  gentleman  was  now  a  little  poz- 
xled;  the  natural  pertinacity  and  impetuosity 
of  his  disposition  would  have  led  him  to  plunge 
in  after  the  object  of  his  chase,  like  a  terrier 
do^  after  a  badger,  but  then  he  saw  that  by  so 
domg,  the  man,  who  knew  the  ground  appa- 
rently much  better  than  he  did,  would  have  the 
opportunity  of  doubling  upon  him,  and  escaping 
bis  pursuit,  while  he  was  losing  himself  among 
the  trees  and  paths.  Rapid  in  all  his  calcula- 
tions, and  seeing  that  the  extent  of  the  hollow 
was  not  very  great,  so  that,  by  the  aid  of  the 
moonlight,  any  figure  which  issued  forth  would 
become  visible  to  him  as  long  as  he  remained 
above,  Ned  Hayward  trotted  round  the  edge  of 
the  pit  to  make  himself  perfectly  sure  that  there 
was  no  small  path  or  break  in  the  banks,  by 


which  the  object  he  had  lodged  in  the  bushes 
beneath  him,  might  eflfeet  its  flight  without  his 
perceiving  it.  Hhvipg  ascertained  this  fact,  be 
took  up  his  position  on  the  highest  ground  near, 
that  he  might  command  the  whole  scene  round, 
and  then  dismounting,  led  his  horse  up  and 
down  to  cool  it  gradually,  saying  to  himself, 
"  I  will  stop  here  all  night  rather  than  lose  him. 
Some  person  must  come  by  in  the  morning  who 
will  help  me  to  beat  the  hushes." 

Ned  Hayward  concluded  his  reflections,  bow- 
ever,  with  a  sentence  which  seemed  to  have 
very  Httle  connection  with  them. 

"She's  an  exceedingly  pretty -girl,"  he  said* 
"and  seems  to  be  as  amiable  as  she  is  pretty, 
but  I  can't  let  that  stop  me." 

I  do  not  at  all  understand  what  he 'meant,  but 
perhaps  the  reader  may  find  some  sense  in  it. 
But  while  be  was  reflecting  on  pretty  girls,  and 
combining  them  in  the  honestest  way  possible 
with  his  hunt  after  a  man  who  had  fired  a  shot 
into  the  window  of  Tamingham  House,  an  obtm- 
sive  recollection  crossed  his  mind  that  moons  w3l 
go  down,  and  that  then  wide  open  moors  with 
many  a  shaking  bog  and  pitfall  were  not  the 
most  lustrous  and  well-lighted  places  upon 
earth,  which  remembrance  or  reflection  puzxled 
him  most  exceedingly.  Though  we  have  never 
set  up  Ned  Hayward  for  a  conjuror,  be  was  an 
exceedingly  clever,  dashing,  and  amiable  per- 
son ;'but  he  was  far  from  ^ing  either  a  nutgi- 
cian  or  an  astronomer,  and  not  having  an  al- 
manac in  his  pocket,  nor  able  to  read  it  if  he 
had,  he  was  not  at  all  aware  of  the  hour  at 
which  the  moon  went  down.  He  saw,  indeed, 
that  she  had  already  passed  her  prime,  and  was 
verging  toward 'decline,  and  it  was  with  a  very 
unpleasant  sensation  that  he  thought,  "  Hang 
her  old  untidy  horns,  she  will  be  gone  before  the 
day  breaks,  and  a  pleasant  dark  place  it  win  be 
when*  she  no  longer  gives  me  light.  I  will  stop 
and  watch,  however,  but  I  must  change  my 
tactics,  and  hide  under  the  hill.  *  Perhaps  \» 
may  think  I  am  gone,  and  come  out  with  fresh 
courage.  The  young  blackguard !  it  woald  be 
a  good  turn  to  all  the  world  to  hang  him,  if  it  is 
but  to  prevent  him  marrying  such  a  nice  girl  as 
that,  who  is  a  great  deal  too  good  for  him.  He 
won't  thank  me,  however,  for  my  pains." 

This  thought,  somehow  or  other,  was  not 
pleasant  to  our  friend  Ned  Hayward,  and,  ia- 
deed,  like  most  of  us,  in  many  even  of  the  or- 
dinary circumstances  of  life,  he  was  affected 
by  very  diflTerent  emotions.  Why  it  was,  or 
wherefbre,  he  could  not  tell,  but  he  had  been 
seized  with  a  strong  inclination  to  hang,  *or 
otherwise  dispose  of  any  gentleman  whom  he 
could  suspect  of  being  a  favored  lover  of  Mary 
Clifford's ;  and  yet,  on  the  other  band,  be  had 
every  disposition  in  the  worid  to  oblige  Mary 
Clifford  himself.  These  two  objects  seemed 
incompatible,  but  there  h  a  fashion  in  the  workl 
which  has  a  strange  knack  of  trying  to  overcoais 
impossibilities,  and  sometimes  succeeds  too— «t 
least  in  overcoming  those  things  which  fatbcf* 
and  mothers,  relations,  guardians,  and  frieodt* 
have  pronounced  to  be  insurmountable.  At  til 
events,  Ned  Hayward  made  up  his  mind  that  it 
was  his  duty  not  to  abandon  bis  pursuit,  so  long 
as  there  was  a  chance  of  its  being  suco^sfbl, 
and,  consequently,  he  drew  his  horse  a  littte 
farther  from  the  edge  of  the  pit,  as  soon  as  he 
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W  ooosiddred  the  peculiar  eireamstaiices  of 
HiBtress  Mood,  and  endeavored  to  keep  out  of 
sight  as  far  aa  possible,  while  be  himself  watched 
eagerly,  with  nothing  bat  his  bead  as  far  as  the 
ejca  above  the  edge  of  the  acclivity. 

Fancy  is  a  wonderful  thing,  and  it  has  been 
accounted  for  some  people  as  good  as  physic. 
I  should  say  it  was  better  for  most  men,  but  yet, 
taken  in  too  lar^  doses  it  is  dangerous,  very 
dangerous.  Now  Ned  Hayward  had,  that  night, 
taken  too  large  tf  dose,  and  the  effect  was  this : 
he  imagined  he  was  perfectly  well  acquainted 
with  the  figure,  person,  and  appearance  of  the 
horseman  whom  he  had  bunted  from  under  the 
waUs  of  Tamingham  Park  to  the  spot  where  he 
then  stood,  with  his  horse's  bridle  over  his  arm. 
He  could  have  sworn  to  him .' — very  lucky  it  was 
that  nobody'  called  upon  him  to  do  so,  as  he  found 
out  within  a  quarter  of  an  hour  aAerward. 
Fancy  painCed  his  face  and  bis  figure,  and  a  tre- 
mendous black  eye,  and  a  bruised  cut  down  the 
side  of  his  nose.  Now  as  the  man  lay  there 
quietly  ensconced  in  the  pit,  his  face  was  very 
different,  his  figure  not  at  all  the  same,  and  no 
black  eye,  i»o  bruised  cut,  gave  evidence  of  the 
seuiSe  which  took  place  two  nights  before.  It 
was,  in  fact,  quite  a  different  person,  and  all  the 
young  gentleman's  calculations  were  wrong  to- 
gether. It  is  a  very  happy  thing  indeed  for  a 
man  in  the  wrong,  when  he  acts  in  the  same 
BMoner  aa  he  would  if  he^were  right.  His  doing 
•0,  it  is  true,  sometimes  proceeds  from  good 
feeling,  sometimes  from  fortunate  circuro- 
stanees,  but,  at  ail  events,  sucA  was  Ned  Hay- 
ward's  cane  in  the  present  instance,  for  he  had 
made  up  hie  mind  to  remain  upon  the  watch,, 
iad  he  would  have  watched  as  zealously  and' 
only  a  little  more  pleasantly,  if  he  had  known 
perfectly  well  who  the  man  was,  instead  of 
ffliatakiog  bim  for  another.  When  he  had  re- 
mained about  seven  minutes  and  a  half,  how- 
ever— I  cannot  speak  to  a  few  seconds  more  or 
less,  and  a  alight  mistake  will  make  uq  great 
difference,  as  the  first  heat  was  over,  and  our 
friends  were  only  taking  breathing  time;  but 
when  he  had  remained  for  about  seven  minutes 
and  a  half,  his  horse  shied  at  something  behind 
him,  and  when  the  young  gentleman  turned 
round,  be  perceived  a  long  shadow  cross  the 
space  of  moonlight  on  the  common,  showing 
that  some  living  object  was  moving  in  a  slant- 
ing direction  between  him  and  the  southwestern 
side  of  the  sky.  The  first  question  he  asked 
himself  waa  naturally,  who  he  could  be,  and  the 
first  answer  that  suggested  itself  was,  *'  Per- 
haps one  of  this  fellow's  comrades." 

Two  to  one,  however,  were  not  odds  that  at 
ail  daunted  our  young  friend ;  and  turning  quite 
round*  for  an  instant  he  looked  at  the  figure  as 
it  came  down,  and  then  directed  his  eyes  to- 
ward the  edge  of  the  pit  again.  He  kept  a 
sharp  look  upon  the  approaching  party  however ; 
though  the  step  upon  the  soft  turf  made  no 
great  sound,  his  eyes  were  suddenly  brought 
round  upon  the  visitor  of  his  solitary  watch, 
when  about  ten  yards  still  remained  between 
them.  The  moon  now  served  our  good  friend  as 
well  aa  if  be  had  been  a  lover,  showing^iim  dis- 
tinctly the  face,  features,  and  figure  of  the  per- 
son before  him,  and  he  instantly  exclaimed, 

'*  Ah,  Stephen,  this  is  lucky  !  What  brought 
you  here  V 

H 


"Why,  sh*,**  answered  the  man,  "this  i» 
part  of  my  beat,  and  as  soon  as  I  had  got  s<9me 
supper  down  at  the  vilkige,  as  it  is  not  fair  to 
take  a  gefitleman's  money  without  doing  some- 
thing for  it,  and  as  I  am  rather  accustomed  to  a 
walk  on  a  moonlight  night,  I  might  as  well  just  , 
come  out  to  see  that  all  ia  safe.  I  can  gueas^ 
what  brought  you  here,  for  Ned,  the  groom,  told 
me  you  had  taken  his  •horse  and  were  off  like  a 
ahot." 

"Hush,"  said  Ned  Hayward,  ** don't  speak 
ao  loud,  my  good  fellow ;  I  have  earthed  him 
among  those  trees  in  the  pit  there,  but  I  could 
not  dig  him  out,  for  I  waa  afiraid  he  would  escape 
one  way  while  I  was  hunting  him  the  other." 

**  Ah  !  ah !  you  have  got  htm,  then  1*'  said 
Gimlet,  **  then,  that's  a  piece  of  hick.  If  he 
swings  it  will  be  no  bad  job ;  a  bloody-minded 
sooundrel !" 

Ned  Hayward  was  somewhat  surprised  Uy 
hear  his  friend  Wolf  qualify  by  so  unsavory  aa 
epithet  a^ntleman,  whose  friend  and  companion 
he  had  very  lately  been ;  the  young  oflteer,  how- 
ever, knew  a  good  deal  of  the  world  and  the 
world's  wajTs,  and  he  was  not  at  all  inclined  to- 
honor  the  ci-devant  poacher  for  so  sadden  a 
change  of  opinion.  His  fiimt  thought  was,  thin 
man  must 'be  a  scoundrd  at  heart,  after  all,  to- 
abuse  a  man  whom  he  has  been  consorting  with 
in  this  manner,  without  any  motive  for  so  doing, 
except  the  simple  fact  of  a  change  in  his  own 
avocations.  If  he  thought  young  Wittingham 
a  very  respectable  person  two  or  three  houra 
ago,  when  he  himself  was  only  Wolf  the  poacher, 
I  do  not  understand  why  he  should  judge  hhn  a 
bloody-minded  villain,  now  that  he  himself  has 
become  Stephen  Gimlet,  second  keeper  to  Sir 
John  Slingsby.  This  does  not  look  like  honesty. 
A  second  thought,  however,  upon  all  be  had 
seen  of  the  man's  character,  the  frankness,  the 
hardihood,  even  the  dogged  determination  he 
bad  shown,  induced  Captain  Hayward  to  say  to 
himself,  **  The  fellow  cant  know  who  it  is ;" 
and  as  thought  is  a  veiy  rapid  thing,  he  replied 
with  a  perceptible  pause,  **  Yes,  I  have  got  him,^ 
safe  and  sure,  and  if  you'll  help,  he  cannot  get 
away.  You  guess  who  he  is,  I  dare  say,  Ste- 
phen !" 

**  Oh,  to  be  aure,  sir,"  answered  Gimlet ;  **  it 
is  that  young  scoundrel,  Harry  Wittingham. 
Bad's  the  crow  and  bad's  the  egg,"  he  contin- 
ued, without  knowing  he  was  using  a  Greek  pro- 
verb, **  I  suppose  it  can  be  no  one  else ;  for  I 
beard  frtHU  the  olA  housekeeper  down  in  the 
town,  that  he  swore  like  fury  that  he  would  have 
vengeance  on  his  father  if  he  laid  the  informa- 
tion against  him  before  Sir  John." 

"  Humph !"  said  Ned  Hayward  :  "  but  then," 
he  thought,  ''^  I  am  rather  hard  upon  the  man 
too.  The  idea  of  any  one  in  coki  bloo^  firing  a 
shot  at  his  own  father  is  certainly  enough  to 
rouse  the  indignation  and  disgust  even  of  men 
who  would  wink  at,  or  take  part  in,  lesser 
crimes  to  which  tb€^  are  more  accustomed. 
Come,  Sepfaen,"  he  continued  aloud,  **  now  yon 
are  here,  we  may  do  better  than  1  could  alone. 
Let  us  see  what  is  to  be  done." 

»*  Oh,  we'll  soon  manage  it,  sir,"  answered 
Wolf,  **  I  know  every  bit  of  the  pit  well  enough ; 
there  is  but  one  place  he  can  go  te  with  his 
horse,  and  but  one  road  up  the  bank.  He  can 
round  the  inside  of  the  pit  twe  ways,  sure 
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«n9iigh,  bot  what  we  bad  best  do  is,  to  go  in  till 
we  ^n  see  what  he  is  aboat,  and  then  have  a 
rush  upon  him  together  or  separate,  or  cut  him 
off  either  way." 

.  Captain  Hayward  agreed  in  this  view  of  the 
case,  and  after  a  few  more  words  of  consulta- 
tion, the  horse  was  fastened  to  a  scraggy  haw- 
thorn tree,  and  stooping  down  as  low  as  possible 
to  <^nceal  their  approach.  Captain  Hay  ward  and 
his  companion  advanced  along  the  cart-road 
down  into  the  pit.  The  moment  after  they  be- 
gan to  descend,  the  bank  on  the  right  cast  a 
Ibadow  over  them,  which  favored  their  opera- 
tions, and  Gimlet,  taking  the  lead,  crept  silently 
along  a  path  which  had  once  served  for  the 
waggons  that  carried  the  sand  out  of  the  pit, 
but  was  now  overgrown  with  grass,  and  hem- 
med in  with  bushes,  shrubs,  and  trees  of  forty 
or  fiAy  years'  growth.  No  moonlight  pene- 
trated there,  and  all  was  dark,  gloomy,  aRd 
intricate.  Now  the  path  turned  to  the  right, 
DOW  to  the  left,  then  proceeded  straightforward 
again,  and  then  began  to  mount  a  little  eleva- 
tion in  the  surface,  or  floor,  as  the  miners  would 
call  it,  of  the  pit  itself,  still  thickly  surrounded 
by  green  shrubs,  through  which,  however,  the 
■slanting  beams  of  the  moon  were  shining  over 
the  edge  of  the  pit.  Stephen  Gimlet's  steps  be- 
came still  more  quiet  and  cautious,  and  he  whis- 
pered to  Ned  Hayward  to  walk  lightly,  for  fear 
the  fugitive  should  catch  a  sound  of  their  ap- 
proach, and  m^e  hi9  escape.  Each  step  occu- 
pied several  seeonds,  so  carefully  was  it  planted ; 
the  slight  tustling  of  the  leaves,  catching  upon 
their  clothes,  and  each  falling  back  upon  a 
^  branch,  which,  pushed  aside  as  they  passed, 
was  dashed  back  upon  those  behind,  made  them 
pause  and  listen,  thinking  that  the  object  of 
their  eager  pursuit  must  have  caught  the  sound 
as  well  as  their  own  nearer  ears.  At  length, 
Stephen  Gimlet  stopped,  and  putting  back  his 
hand,  held  his  companion  aloof  for  an  instant, 
while  he  leaned  forward  and  brought  his  eyes 
close  to  a  small  bole  between  the  branches. 
Then,  drawing  Ned  Hayward  forward,  he  point- 
ed in  the  same  direction  in  which  he  had  been 
looking,  with  his  right  finger,  and  immediately 
laid  it  upon  his  lips  as  a  token  to  be  silent.  Ned 
Hayward  bent  his  head  and  gazed  through  the 
aperture  as  his  companion  had  done.  The 
scene  before  him  was  a  very  peculiar  one.  In 
broken  beams,  filtered,  as  we  may  call  it,  by  the 
green  leaves  and  higher  branches,  the  moon- 
light was  streaming  upon  a  small  open  space, 
where  the  ground  rose  into  a  swelling  knoll, 
covered  with  green  turf  and  moss.  There  was 
one  small  birch-tree  in  the  midst,  and  a  haw- 
thorn by  its  side,  but  all  the  rest  was  clear,  and 
on  the  right  hand  could  be  seen,  marked  out  by 
the  yellow  sand,  the  cart-road  which  led  to  the 
moor  above.  Standing  close  to  the  two  little 
trees  was  a  horse,  a  fine,  strong,  powerful  bay, 
with  a  good  deal  of  bone  and  sinew,  long  in  the 
reach,  but  what  is  unusual  in  horses  of  that 
build,  with  a  chine  and  shoulder  like  those  of  a 
wild  boar.  Close  to  the  horse,  with  the  bridle 
thrown  over  his  arm,  and  apparently  exceedingly 
bosy  upon  something  he  was  doing,  stood  a  tall, 
powerful  man,  whose  face,  from  the  position  in 
which  be  had  placed  himself,  could  not  be  seen ; 
bis  back,  in  short,  was  toward  Ned  Hayward 
Mad  bis  companion,  but  from  under  his  led  arm 


protruded  part  of  the  slock  of  a  gnn,  which  a 
moonbeam  that  fell  upon  it,  showed  as  plainly 
as  the  daylight  could  have  done.  From  the  po- 
sition in  which  hr  held  the  firelock  it  seemed  to 
QTed  Hayward  as  if  he  were  attending  to  the  prim- 
ing, and  the  moment  afterward  the  click  of  the 
pan  showed  that  the  supposition  was  correct. 

At  the  same  time  this  sound  met  his  ear,  the 
young  gentleman  was  drawn  gently  back  by  the 
band  of  his  companion,  and  the  latter  whis- 
pered, "  That's  Harry  Wittingham's  horse,  I'd 
swear  to  him  among  a  thousand,  but  that's  not 
Henry  Wittingham  himself,  of  that  I'm  quite 
sure." 

"  I  cannot  see  his  face,"  answered  Ned  Hay- 
ward, in  the  same  low  tone,  "  but  the  figure 
seems  to  me  verx  much  the  same." 

**  Hush !  he's  moving,"  said  the  man ;  "  bet- 
ter let  us  go  round  and  cut  him  off  by  either 
road,  you  to  the  right  and  I  to  the  left— straight 
through  that  little  path  there — we  shall  have  a 
sbqt  for  it,  but  we  must  not  mind  that — aet,  be 
is  looking  at  bis  girths." 

The  man  whom  they  spoke  of  had  seemei 
perfectly  unconscious  of  the  presence  of  fMf 
such  unwelcome  visitors  near  him.  His  na- 
tions were  all  slow  and  indifferent,  till  the  hit 
words  had  passed  Stephen  Gimlet's  lips;  tbei, 
however,  he  turned  suddenly  round,  displaying  t 
face  that  Captain  Hayward  did  not  at  all  reni- 
lect,  and  gazing  direct  to  the  spot  where  tbqr 
stooid,  he  raised  his  gun,  already  cocked,  to  bif  : 
shoulder,  and  fired.  ' 

Fortunately,  it  so  happened  that  Ned  Ho- 
ward had  taken  one  step  in  the  direction  wbiek 
his  companion  had  pointed  out,  otherwise  the 
ball,  with  which  the  piece  was  charged,  wooM 
have  passed  right  through  his  breast.  As  it  | 
was,  it  grazed  his  left  arm,  leaving  a  slight 
flesh  wound,  and,  seeing  that  they  were  &• 
covered,  both  he  and  Stephen  Gimlet  dashed  I 
straight  through  the  trees  toward  the  object  sf 
their  pursuit.  He,  in  the  mean  time,  bad  pot 
his  foot  in  the  stirrup,  and  sprung  upon  his 
horse's  back.  One  rushed  at  him  on  either 
side,  but  perchance,  at  all  hazards  and  at  iH 
events,  without  a  moment*s  consideratioo,  the 
man  dashed  at  the  poacher,  brandishing  the 
gun  which  he  held  in  his  hand  like  a  dub.  As 
he  came  up  without  giving  ground  an  inch, 
Stephen  clutched  at  his  bridle,  receiving  a  tre- 
mendous blow  with  the  stock  of  his  guo,  aed 
attempting  to  parry  it  with  his  left  hand.  The 
man  raised  his  rein,  however,  at  the  sameW* 
ment  he  struck  the  blow,  and  Stephen  nisied 
the  bridle.  He  struck  at  him  with  his  right, 
however,  in  hope  of  bringing  bim  finoi  his 
horse,  and  with  such  force  and  troth  did  be 
deliver  his  reply  to  the  application  of  the  guo- 
stock,  that  the  roan  bent  down  to  the  horse's 
mane,  but  at  the  same  time  he  struck  his  spQit 
deep  into  the  beast's  flanks,  passed  his  oppe- 
nent  with  a  spring,  and  galloped  up  to  the  Bioer. 

"  I  am  away  after  him,"  cried  Ned  Haywtri 
and  darting  along  the  road  like  lightning,  he 
gained  the  common,  unhooked  his  own  herse 
from  the  tree,  and.  recommenced  the  poiBiit 
with  the  sa^e  figure  still  flying  before  hia. 

The  steep  rise  of  the  pit  had  aomeirhat 
blown  the  fugitive's  horse,  and  for  the  flrst 
hundred  yards  or  so  Captain  Hayward  gained 
upon  biro,  but  he  soon  brought  all  turn  kaaiH- 
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edge  of  the  country  to  bear,  eyery  pond,  erery 
bank,  every  qaagmire,  gave  him  some  advan- 
tage, and  when,  at  the  end  of  about  ten  minutes, 
they  ncared  the  plantations  at  the  end  of  the 
moor,  he  was  tsonsiderably  farther  from*  his 
parsuer  than  when  their  headlong  race  be- 
gan. At  length  he  disappeared  where  the  road 
led  in  among  trees  and  hedge-rows,  and  any 
further  chase  seemed  to  promise  little.  Ned 
Hay  ward's  was  a  sadly  persevering  disposition, 
however ;  he  had  an  exceedingly  great  dislike 
to  be  frustrated  in  anything,  and  on  he  there- 
fore rode  MHthout  drawing  a  rein,  thinking,  "in 
this  more  populous  part  of  the  country  I  shaU 
surely  meet  with  some  whom  he  has  passed, 
and  who  will  give  roe  information." 

It  was  a  wonderfully  solitary,  a  thinly  peopled 
district,  however,  which  lay  on  the  other  side 
of  the  moor  from  Tafningham.  They  went 
early  to  bed,  too,  in  that  part  of  the  world,  and 
not  a  living  soul  did  Ned  Hayward  meet  for  a 
foil  mile  up  the  long  lane.  At  the  end  of  that 
distance,  the  road  branched  into  three,  and  in 
the  true  spirit  of  knight-errantry,  the  young 
gentleman  threw  down  his  rein  on  the  horse's 
neck,  leaving  it  to  carry  him  on  in  search  of 
adventures,  according  to  its  own  sagacity.  The 
moor  was  about  four  miles  and  a  half  across ; 
bet  in  the  various  turnings  and  windings  they 
had  taken,  now  here,  now  there,  upon  its  sur- 
face, horse  and  man  had  contrived  to  treble  that 
distance,  or  perhaps  something  more.  There 
bad  been  a  trot  to  the  town  before  and  back 
again,  a  hand-canter  through  the  park,  and  then 
a  tearing  burst  across  the  moor.  The  horse 
therefore  thought,  with  some  reason,  that  there 
had  been  enough  of  riding  and  being  ridden  for 
eoe  night,  and  as  soon  as  Ned  Hayward  laid 
down  the  reins,  it  fell  from  a  gallop  to  a  canter, 
from  a  canter  to  a  trot,  and  was  beginniog  to 
sliow  an  inclination  to  a  walk,  if  not  to  stand 
still,  when  Ned  Hayward  requested  it  civilly 
with  his  heels  to  go  on  a  little  faster.  It  had 
DOW  selected  its  path,  however,  remembering 
'  Ovid's  axiom,  that  the  middle  of  the  road  is  the 
safest.  This  was  all  that  Ned  Hayward  could 
have  desired  at  his  hands,  if  it  had  had  any ; 
bat  of  its  hoofs  he  required  that  they  should  ac- 
celerate their  motions,  and  on  he  went  again  at 
a  rapid  pace,  till,  suddenly  turning  into  a  high 
road,  he  saw  nearly  before  him  on  the  left  hand, 
six  large  elms  in  a  row, with  a  horse-trough  un- 
der the  two  nearest ;  an  enormous  sign  swing- 
tog  between  the  two  central  trees,  and  an  inn, 
vriih  four  steps  up  to  the  door,  standing  a  little 
back  from  the  road. 

There  was  a  good  light  streaming  from  some 
of  the  windows ;  the  moon  was  shining  clear, 
but  the  dusty  old  elms  were  thick  with  foliage, 
which  effectually  screened  the  modest  figures 
OQ  the  sign  from  the  garish  beams  of  either  the 
domestic  or  the  celestial  luminary. 

Ned  Hayward  drew  in  his  rein  as  soon  as  he 
beheld  the  inn  and  its  accompaniments ;  theA 
approached  softly,  paused  to  consider,  and  ulti- 
mately rode  into  the  court-yard,  without  troub- 
liog  the  people  of  the  house  with  any  notifica- 
tion  of  his  arrival.  He  foond  two  men  in  the 
yard  in  stable  dresses,  who  immediately  ap- 
proached with  somewhat  officious  civility,  say- 
ing, **  Take  your  horse,  sir  1" 

And  Ned  Hayward,  diamonnting  slowly,  like 


a  man  Tery  much  tired,  gave  his  beast  into 
their  hands,  and  affected  to  sannter  quietly 
back  to  the  inn,  while  they  led  his  quiet  little  cob 
into  the  stables.  Then  suddenly  turning,  after  he 
had  taken  twenty  steps,  he  followed  at  a  brisk 
pace,  he  passed  the  stable  doer,  walked  delib- 
erately down  the  whole  row  of  horses  in  the 
stalls,  till  he  stopped  opposite  one — a  bright  bay, 
with  a  long  back,  and  thick,  high  crest,  whk;b 
was  still  covered  with  lather,  and  had  evidently 
been  ridden  furiously  not  many  mindtes  before. 

TamiRg  suddenly  to  the  ostler  and  his  help, 
who  had  evidently  viewed  his  proceedings  with 
more  consternation  than  was  quite  natural,  he 
|4aced  himself  between  them  and  the  door,  and 
demanded  with  a  bent  brow  and  a  stern  tone, 
**  Where  is  the  master  of  this  horse  V* 

The  help,  who  was  nearest,  gasped  in  his 
face  like  a  caught  trout,  bat  the  ostler  poshed 
him  aside,  and  replied  instantly,  "He  is  in- 
doors, sir,  in  number  eleven." 

And  turning  on  his  heel,  Ned  Hayward  im- 
mediately entered  the  inn. 


CHAPTER  XV. 


Wb  left  Sir  John  Slingsby  with  aa  exchuna- 
tion  in  his  mouth.  An  expression  of  wonder  it 
was,'  at  what  could  have  become  of  his  friend 
Ned  Hayward,  and*  the  reader  may  recolleet 
that  it  was  then  about  ten  o'clock  at  night. 
Quitting  the  worthy  baronet  in  somewhat  abmpt 
and  unceremonious  haste,  we  hurried  after  the 
young  officer  ourselves,  in  order  to  ascertain 
his  fate  and  fortune  with  our  own  eyes ;  and 
now,  having  done  that,  we  must  return  once 
more  to  Tamingham  Park,  and  make  an  apology 
to  Sir  John,  for  our  rude  dereliction  of  his  house 
and  company.  He  is  a  good-natured  man,  not 
easily  put  out  of  temper,  so  that  our  excuses 
will  be  taken  in  good  part ;  nor  was  be  inclined 
to  make  himself  peculiarly  anxious  or  apprehen- 
sive about  any  man  on  the  face  of  the  earth ; 
so  that,  even  in  the  case  of  his  dear  friend  Nsd 
Hayward,  he  let  things  take  their  chance,  as 
was  his  custom,  trusting  to  fortune  to  bring 
about  a  good  result,  and  philosophically  con- 
vinced, that  if  the  blind  goddess  did  not  choose 
to  do  so,  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  make  her. 
During  the  evening  be  had  once  or  twice  shown 
some  slight  symptoms  of  uneasiness  when  he 
looked  round  and  remarked  his  guest's  absence ; 
he  had  scolded  his  daughter  a  little,  too,  for  not 
singing  as  well  as  usual;  and,  to  say  the  tmtb, 
she  had  deserved  it ;  for,  whether  it  was  the 
story  told  by  the  gentlemen  on  their  return  from 
the  dining-room  had  frightened  her— it  not  being 
customary  at  Tamingham  House  to  have  shots  > 
fired  through  the  windows— or  whether  it  was 
that  she  was  uneasy  at  Captain  Hayward's  pro- 
longed absence,  she  certainly  did  not  do  her  best 
at  the  piano.  Sing  as  ill  as  she  would,  however, 
Mary  Clifford,  who  sang  with  her,  kept  her  in 
countenance.  Now  Mary  was  a  very  finished 
musician,  with  an  exceedingly  rich,  sweet-toned 
voice,  flexible,  and  cultivated  in  a  high  degree, 
with  which  she  could  do  anything  she  chose ; 
so  that  it  was  very  evident  that  she  either  did 
not  choose  to  sing  well,  or  else  that  she  was 
thinking  of  something  else*. 
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Bet  to  retorn  to  Sir  John.  Perhaps,  if  we 
ooold  k>ok  into  all  the  dark  little  comers  of  his 
heart^tbose  curious  little  pigeon-h<des  that  are 
in  the  breast  of  every  man,  containing  all  the 
odd  crotchets  and  strange  feelings  and  sensa- 
tipns,  the  unaccountaUe  perrersities,  the  whim- 
sical desire^  and  emotions,  that  we  so  studiously 
conceal  from  the  common  eye— it  is  not  at  aU 
improbable  that  we  should  find  a  certain  degree 
of  satisfaction,  a  comfort,  a  relief,  derived  by  the 
worthy  baronet,  from  the  unusual  events  which 
had  chequered  and  enlivened  that  evening ;  he 
had  looked  forward  to  the  next  six  or  seven 
hours  with  some  degree  of  apinrehension ;  he  had 
thought  it  would  be  monstrous  doll,  with  all  the 
proprieties  and  decorums  which  he  lelt  called 
upon  to  maintain  before  his  sister;  and  the 
excitement  of  the  interview  with  Mr.  Witting- 
hani,  the  examination  of  Stephen  Gimlet,  and 
the  unaccountable  disappearance  of  Ned  Hay- 
ward,  supplied  the  vacancy  occasioned  by  the 
absence  of  the  bottle  and  jest.    Soon  after  the 

Jentlemen  had  entered  the  drawing-room.  Sir 
ohn  placed  biff  niece  and  his  daughter  at  the 
piano,  and  engaged  Dr.  Miles,  his  sister,  and 
even  Mr.  Beauchamp,  in  a  rubber  at  whist ;  <and 
though  from  time  to  time  he  turned  round  bis 
head  to  scold  Isabella  for.  singing  negligently, 
yet  he  contrived  to  extract  amusement  from  the 
game,  laughing,  talking,  telling  anecdotes,  com- 
menting upon  the  play  of  his  partner  and  his  op- 
ponents^ and  turning  eversrthing  into  jest  and 
merriment.  Thus  passed  the  evening  to  the 
hour  I  have  mentioned,  when  Mrs.  Clifford  rose 
.and  retired  to  bed ;  and  the  first  exclamation  of 
Sir  John,  after  she  was  gone,  was  that  which  I 
have  recorded. 

**  It  is  strange,  indeed,**  said  Beauchamp,  in 
reply ;  **  but  you  know  his  habits  better  than  I  do, 
and  can  better  judge  what  has  become  of  him." 

**  Indeed,  my  dear  uncle,**  said  Miss  Clifford 
with  an  earnest  air,  **  I  think  you  ought  to  make 
some  inquiries.  I  do  not  think  Captain  Hay- 
ward  would  have  gone  away  in  so  strange  a 
manner,  without  some  extraordinary  motive, 
and  after  the  alarming  circumstance  that  has 
happened  to-night,  one  cannot  well  be  without 
apprehension.** 

**A  harum-scarum  fellow!"  answered  Sir 
John  i  **  nobody  ever  knew  what  he  would  do 
next.  Some  wild-goose'scheme  ofhis  or  another ; 
I  saw  him  once  jump  off  the  mole  at  Gibraltar, 
when  be  was  a  mere  boy,  to  save  the  life  of  a  fel- 
low who  had  better  have  been  drowned,  a  sneak- 
ing Spanish  thief,  a  half-smuggler  and  half-spy." 

**And  did  be  save  himV*  eiclaimed  Miss 
Clifford,  eagerly. 

**  Oh,  to  be  sure,**  answered  Sir  John  ;  <<  he 
swims  like  a  Newfoundland  dog,  that  fellow.'* 

**  Your  carriage,  sir,"  said  a  servant,  entering 
and  addressing  Mr.  Beauchamp. 

**  Here,  Jones,'*  cried  Sir  John  Slingsby ;  "  do 
you  know  what  has  become  of  Captain  Hay- 
ward  1  we  have  not  seen  him  all  night.*' 

"Why,  Sir  John,**  answered  the  roan,  '*  Ralph, 
the  under-groom,  told  me  he  had  met  the  captain 
in  the  park,  as  he  was  returning  from  taking 
your  note  to  Mr.  Wharton,  and  that  Captain 
Hay  ward  made  him  get  down,  jumped  upon  the 
cob,  and  rode  away  out  at  the  gates  as  hard  as 
he  cniild  go.** 

*'  There,  I  told  you  so,"  said  Sir  John  Slings- 


by ;  "  heaven  only  knows  what  he  is  aboat,  and 
there  is  no  use  trying  to  find  it  out ;  but  this  is 
too  bad  of  you,  Mr.  Beauchamp,  ordering  your 
carriage  at  this  hour ;  the  days  of  curfew  are 
passed,  and  we  can  keep  the  &^  in  a  little  after 
sundown.** 

'*  You  should  stay  and  see  what  has  become 
of  your  friend,  Mr.  Beauchamp,**  said  iMbefia 
Slingsby;  "I  don*t  think  that  is  like  a  true 
companion-in-arms,  to  go  away  and  leave  him, 
just  when  you  know  he  is  engaged  in  some  per- 
ilous adventure.** 

Beauchamp  was  not  proof  against  such  per- 
suasions; but  we  are  all  merchams  in  this 
world,  trafllcking  for  this  or  that,  and  some- 
times bartering  things  that  are  of  very  little 
value  to  us  in  reality  for  others  that  we  value 
more  highly.  Beauchamp  nmde  it  a  oonditioa 
of  his  stay,  that  Isabella  should  go  on  singing ; 
and  Mary  Clifibrd  engaged  her  uncle  in  a  Ute-^ 
Uie^  while  Beauchamp  leaned  Over  her  oousia 
at  the  piano.  The  first  song  was  scarcely  coor 
eluded,  however,  when  the  butler  again  made 
his  appearance,  saying— 

"  You  were  asking,  Sir  John,  what  had  be- 
come of  Captain  Hayward,  and  Stephen  Gimlet 
has  just  come  in  to  say  that  he  had  seen  him 
about  an  hour  ago.** 

"Well,  well,'*  said  Sir  John,  impatient^,. 
'*  what  the  devil  has  become  of  him !  what  bat> 
fowling  exhibition  has  he  gone  upon  now  t  By 
Jove !  that  fellow  will  get  his  head  broken  some 
of  these  days,  and  then  we  shall  discover  whetbtf 
there  are  any  brains  in  it  or  not.  Sometimes  I 
think  there  is  a  great  deal,  sometimes  that  there 
is  none  at  all ;  but,  at  all  events,  he  is  as  kiAd» 
good-hearted  fellow  as  ever  lived,  that*8  certain.*^ 

"  Stephen  Gimlet  says.  Sir  John,**  replied  the 
butler,  with  his  usual  solemnity,  "  that  the  cap- 
tain went  out  on  horseback  to  hunt  down  the 
man  who  fired  through  the  window." 

"  Whew  !**  whistled  Sir  John  Slingsby,  **  was 
it  not  one  of  those  cursed  fools  of  game-keepers» 
shooting  a  deer!" 

*'  No,  Sir  John,**  answered  the  roan,  "  it  waa 
soroe  one  who  came  in  on  horsebsck  by  the 
upper  gates.  Captain  Hayward  get  upon  the 
cob  and  hunted  him  across  the  moor,  tiO  he 
lodged  him  in  one  of  the  pits  on  the  other  side, 
and  was  watching  him  there  by  the  noKionlight 
when  Stephen  Gimlet  came  up;  for  he  was 
afraid,  if  he  went  in  one  way,  that  he  might  get 
but  the  other.** 

"  Well,  have  they  got  him !  have  they  got 
him  1"  cried  Sir  John ;  "  by  Jove !  this  is  too  hSd, 
one  must  have  his  plate  made  bomb-proof,  if  this. 
is  to  go  on." 

"They  have  not  ^^othim,  please  yoii.  Sir 
John,*'  replied  the  butler,  "for  when  Stephen 
came  up,  he  and  the  captain  went  in,  and  bocit 
got  close  up  to  the  fellow,  it  seems,  but  he  had 
time  to  charge  his  gun,  and  he  fired  straight  at 
them.  Wolf— that  is,  Mr.  Gimlet— «ays  he  is 
sure  Captain  Hayward  is  wounded,  for  the  nui 
rode  away  as  hajd  as  he  could  go  before  they 
could  stop  him,  and  the  captain  jumped  upon  the 
cob  and  went  after  him  again  at  the  full  gaUop.*^ 

"Where, did  they  gol  which  way  dtd  th«y 
takel**  exclaimed  the  baronet,  brosUing  up 
warmly ;  "  by  Jove !  this  is  too  bad,  it  must  be 
put  down  !  Tell  Matthews  and  Harrison,  i 
two  or  three  more,  to^et  out  horses  a^  fast 
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possible-^wbioh  waj  did  they  take !— can't  you 
anawer  1 — have  you  got  no  eara  V* 

**  Stephen  said,  air,  that  they  aeemed  to  go 
toward  BuxtoD*s  iao/'  replied  the  batler,  **  hot 
he  could  not  well  aee,  for  they  got  in  among  the 
woods." 

**  By  Jore,  PU  aooo  settle  this  matter,'*  cried 
.Sir  John ;  **  TU  joat  get  on  a  pair  of  boots  and 
be  off-^.  Beauohamp,  yon  mnat  atay  till  I 
come  back,  so  come,  be  friendly,  send  away  your 
carriage,  and  take  a  bad/* 

*'Upon  one  condition,  Sir  John,*'  replied 
Beauohamp,  **  that  yon  allow  me  to  be  the  com- 
panion of  your  ride." 

**No,  no,"  cried  Sfr  John,  rubbing- his  hands, 
^my  dear  feUow, yon  most  stay  and  protect  the 
telies." 

"  Oh,  we  ahall  do  very  well,  papa,"  cried  Isa- 
belia;  **  onhr  order  all  the  doors  and  windows  to 
he  shut,  and  I  wiU  command  in  camp  till  yoor 


**  There's  a  hero,"  cried  Sir  Johh  Slingsby, 
«•  agreed !  Jones,  Jones,  yon  dog,  tell  the  b<^ 
to  take  away  bia  horses,  and  not  to  come  for 
Mr.  Beaochamp  till  this  time  to-morrow  night 
— nay,  I  insist,  Beauchamp---no  refuaal,  no  re- 
Ibaal-^-oapital  haonoh  of  Teaison  just  reidy  for 
the  apit — bottle  of  Burgundy,  and  all  very  proper 
— ererything  aa  prim  aa  my  grandmother's 
■aaiden  aunt — but  come  along,  rilequip  you  for 
jour  ride— ha,  ha,  ha,  capital  fan,  by  Jove! 
Ned  Hayward's  a  famous  fellow  to  give  ns  such 
«  hunt  extempore ;  as  good  as  a  bailed  fox,  and 
«  deril  a  deal  better  than  a  drag." 

Thus  saying.  Sir  John  Slingsby  rolled  out  of 
the  room,  followed  by  Mr.  Beaucb&mp,  to  pre- 
pare themselves  for  their  expedition  fiom  a  vast 
sCore  of  very  miscellaneous  articles,  which  Sir 
John  Slingsby's  dressing-room  contained.  He 
was,  heaven  knows,  anything  but  a  miaer,  and 
yet  in  that  dressing-room  were  to  be  found  okl 
•nits  of  clothes  and  equipments  of  different 
kinds,  which  he  had  had,  at  every  different  pe- 
liod,  from  twenty  to  hard  upon  the  verge  of 
ai^ty ;  jack-boots,  dress  pumps,  hobnailed  shoes, 
Hessians,  and  pen-dragons,  great  coats,  small 
coats,  suits  of  regimentals,  wrap-rascals,  the 
complete  costume  of  a  harlequin,  which  now 
scarcely  would  have  held  one  of  his  thighs,  and 
a  mask  and  domino.  But  with  each  of  theae 
pieces  of  apparel  was  connected  some  little  in- 
cident, or  tale,  or  jest,  which  clung  lingering  to 
the  old  gentleman's  memory,  associating  with 
create  sweet,  or  joyous,  or  comic,  sometimes 
even  with  sad  events,  but  alwavs  with  aome- 
thing  that  touched  one  or  other  of  the  soft  points 
in  his  heart ;  and  he  never  couki  make  up  his 
mind  to  part  with  them.  From  theae  he  would 
have  fain  Airnished  his  guest  with  a  wardrobe, 
but  unfortunately  the  baronet's  and  Mr.  Beau- 
champ's  were  of  very  difllsrent  sizes,  and  he 
laughingly  put  away  the  pair  of  boots  that^were 
offered,  saying,  "  No,  no.  Sir  John,  my  'shoes 
will  do  very  well ;  I  have  ridden  in  every  sort  of 
foot-covering  under  the  sun,  I  believe,  from 
wooden  boots  to  morocco  leather  slipper ;  but  I 
wOl  take  this  large  cloak  that  is  hanging  here, 
in  case  we  should  have  fo  bivouac." 

•"  Ha,  ha,  ha !"  cried  Sir  John  again ;  **  a  cap- 
ital notion ;  I  should  not  mind  it  at  all : — light  a 
great  fire  on  the  top  of  the  moor,  turn  our  toea 
io,  and  put  a  bundle  pf  heath  under  our  heads  : 


—we  have  got  capital  heath  here.    Were  you 
ever  in  Scotland,  Mr.  Beauchampi" 

**  I  was,  sir,  onse,"  answered  Beauchamp,  in 
a  tone  ao  stem  and  grave,  that  Sir  John  Slings-' 
by  suddenly  looked  up  and  saw  the  countenance 
of  his  guest  clouded  and  gloomy,  as  if  something 
exceeding  offensive  or'painful  had  just  been 
said  to  him.  It  cleared  op  in  a  moment,  how« 
ever,  and  aa  aoon  as  the  baronet  was  ready  they 
issued  forth  again  and  descended  into  the  hall. 

In  the  mean  while,  Isabella  and  her  cousin  had 
remained  aitting  near  the  piano,  both  rather 
thonghtfol  in  mood.  For  a  minute  or  two  each 
was  silent,  busied,  apparently,  with  separate 
trains  of  thought.  At  length  Mary  looked  up, 
inquiring,  '*  What  do  you  intend  to  do,  laabella  f" 

**What  do  you  ^nean,  Mary,  level"  replied 
her  cousin ;  '*  if  you  mean  to  ask  whether  I  in* 
tend  to  marry  Ned  Hayward,  aa  I  have  a  alight 
notion  papa  intends  I  should,  I  say  no,  at  once  :** 
and  she  laughed  gayly. 

"Oh,  no,"  answered  Miss  Clifford;  *<my 
question  waa  not  half  so  serious  a  one,  laabella ; 
though  I  do  not  aee  why  you  ahould  not,  either. 
I  only  wiahed  to  ask  whether  you  intended  la 
sit  un  or  go  to  bed." 

**Why  I  should  not,"  exclaimed  Isabella, 
gayly,  **  I  can  give  you  twenty  good  reaaons  ia 
a  minute.  We  are  both  so  thoughtless;  we 
should  ruin  ourselves  in  a  couple  of  years ;  we 
are  both  so  merry^  we  should  laugh  ourselves 
to  death  in  a  fortnight ;  we  are  both  so  harum> 
acarum,  as  papa  calls  it,  that  it  would  not  be 
safe  for  one  to  truat  the  other  out  of  eight ; 
for,  a  thousand  to  one,  we  should  never  meet 
again ;  be  would  go  to  the  East  Indies,  and  I  to 
the  West  seeking  bin ;  and  then  each  would  go 
to  meet  the  other,  and  we  should  pass  ea^ 
other  by  the  way." 

Mary  Gltflbrd  smiled  tbooghtfolly ;  and  after 
pausing  in  jneditation  for  a  moment  or  two,  she 
answered,  *  After  all,  Isabella,  I  have  aome 
doubta  as  to  whether  either  of  you  is  as  thought- 
less aa  you  take  a  pleasure  in  seeming." 

"  Oh,  you  do  me  injustice— you  do  me  injus- 
tice, Mary,"  cried  Miss  Slingsby ;  **  I  seem  noth- 
ing but  what  I  am.  As  to  Captain  Hayward," 
she  added,  with  a  aly  amile,  **  you  know  best, 
Mary  dear.  He  ia  your  preux  ehevdiUrt  you 
know ;  delivered  you  from  lione  and  tigers,  and 
gianta  and  ravishers,  and,  as  in  duty  bound,  has 
talked  to  nobodv  but  you  all  day." 

Mary  colored  a  little,  but  replied  atraight- 
forwardly,  *'  Oh  yes,  we  have  talked  a  good  deal, 
enough  to  make  me  think  that  he  is  not  so 
thou^tless  as  my  uncle  sayss  and  I  know  you 
are  not  so  thoughtless  as  you  say  vou  are  your- 
self. But  what  do  you  intend  to  do  while  they 
are  gone  1" 

"  Oh,  I  ahall  sit  up,  of  course,"  anawered  Isa- 
bella; *' I  always  do,  till  papa  goea  to  bed.  . 
When  he  baa  a  large  party,  and  I  hear  an  erup- 
tion'of  the  Ooths  and  Vandala  making  ita  way 
hither— which  I  can  always  discover  by  the 
creaking  of  the  glass  door— I  retreat  into  that 
little  room  and  fortify  myself  with  lock  and  key, 
for  I  have  no  taste  for  mankind  in  a  state  of 
drunkenneaa ;  and  then,  when  they  have  roared 
and  bellowed,  and  laughed,  and  quarreled,  and 
drank  their  coffee  and  gone  away,  I  eome  out 
and  talk  to  papa  for  half  an  hour,  tUl  he  is  ready 
togotobed." 
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"  But  is  he  always  in  a  very  talking  ^nditioD 
himself!*'  asked  Mary  Cliflbrd. 

*'  Oh,  fio !  now,  Mary,"  Exclaimed  her  cousin ; 
^  "  how  can  you  suffer  your  mind  to  be  prejudiced 
by  people's  reports.  My  father  likes  to  see 
every  one  happy,  and  even  jovial  under  his  roof 
— perhaps  a  little  too  much — but  if  you  mean  to 
#ay  he  get's  tipsy,  it  is  not  the  case ;  I  never 
saw  him  the  least  so  in  all  my  life ;  in  fact  I  don*t 
think  he  could  if  he  would ;  for  I  have  seen  him 
drink  as  much  wine  as  would  make  me  tipsy 
twenty  times  over,  without  its  having  any  eflRMCt 
upon  him  at  all — a  little  gay,  indeed ;  but  he  is 
always  gay  after  dinner." 

Mary  Cliflbrd  listened  with  a  quiet  smile,  but 
replied  not  to  Isabella's  'discoane  upon  her 
father's  sobriety,  merely  saying,  "Well,  if  you 
•it  up,  my  dear  cousin,  I  shall  sit  up  too  to 
keep  you  company ;"  but  scarcely  had  tbe  words 
]>as8ed  her  sweet  lips,  when  in  came  Sir  John 
Slingsby  and  Mr.  Beauchamp,  the  baronet  hold; 
ing  a  note  open  in  his  hand. 

"Ha,  ha,  ha,"  he  cried,  "news  of  the  de- 
serter, news  of  the  deserter,  we  had  just  got  to 
the  hall  door,  horses  ready,  cloaks  on  our  backs, 
servants  mounted,  plans  arranged,  a  gallop  of 
live  or  six  miles,  and  a  bivouac  on  the  moor  be- 
fore us,  when  up  walks  one  of  the  boys  from 
Buxton's  inn  with  this  note  from  the  runaway ; 
let  us  see  what  he  says,"  and  approaching  the 
lamp,  he  read  by  its  light  several  detached  sen- 
tences from  Ned  Hayward's  letter,  somewhat  to 
the  following  effect :  "  Dear  Sir  John,  for  fear 
you  should  wonder  what  has  become  of  me — so 
I  did,  by  Jove — I  write  this  to  tell  70U — ah,  I 
knew  all  that  before — cantered  him  across  the 
common — earthed  him  in  old  sand-pit — rascal 
£red  at  me — not  much  harm  done — chased  him 
along  the  road,  but  lost  him  at  the  three  turnings 
— <jarae  on  here — very  tired — comfortable  quar- 
ters—particular reason  for  staying  where  I  am 
—over  with  you  early  in  the  morning — Ned  Hay- 
ward." 

"Ah,  very  well,  very  well,"  continued  Sir 
John,  "  that's  all  right ;  so  now,  Beauchamp,  if 
you  are  for  a  game  at  piquet  I  am  your  man ;  if 
not,  some  wine  and  water,  and  then  to  bed.  I'll 
put  you  under  the  tutelage  of  my  man  Galves- 
ton, who  knows  what's  required  by  every  sort 
of  men  in  the  world,  from  the  Grand  Turk  down 
to  the  Methodist  parson,  and  he  will  provide 
you  with  all  thi^  is  necessary."^ 

Mr.  Beauchamp,  however,  declined  both  pi- 
quet and  wine  and  water;  and,  in  about  half 
an  hour,  the  whole  party  had  retired  to  their 
rooms;  and  gradually  Tarningham  Hall  sank 
into  silence  and  repose. 

One  of  the  last  persons  who  retired  to  rest 
was  Sir  John  Slingsby  himself;  for,  before  he 
4Bought  his  own  room,  he  visited  the  library,  and 
there,  lying  on  the  table  where  his  letters  were 
visually  placed,  he  found  a  note,  neatly  folded 
und  sealed,  and  directed  in  a  stiff*,  clear,  clerk- 
like hand.  He  took  it  up  and  looked  at  it ;  hiid 
it  down  again ;  took  it  up  once  more ;  held  it, 
ibr  at  least  three  minutes,  in  his  hand,  as  if  ir- 
Tesolute  whether  be  should  open  it  or  not ;  and 
^  at  length  tore  open  the  seal,  exclaiming, 

"  No,  hang  me  if  I  go  to  bed  with  such  a  mor- 
ael  on  my  stomach." 

Then,  putting  it  on  the  other  side  of  the  can- 
«  die,  and  his  glass  to  hit  eye,  ha  read  thit  ecMH 


tents.    They  did  not  seem  to  be  palatable ;  far 
the  first  sentence  made  him  exclaim, 

"  Pish !  I  know  you,  my  buck  !" 
'  After  this  he  read  on  again  ;  and  though  be 
made  no  further  exclamation,  bis  brow  bwaise 
cloudy,  and  his  eye  anxious.  When  he  hai 
done,  he  thrjew  it  down,  put  his  hands  behind 
his  back,  and  walked  two  or  three  times  upaad 
down  the  room,  stopping  every  now  and  tiwoto 
gaze  at  the  Turkey  carpet 

"  Hang  him !"  be  cried,  at  length.  "  By  Jsfe  1 
this  is  a  pretty  affair." 

And  then  he  walked  op  and  down  again. 

"Well,  devil  take  it!"  he  cried,  at  leagtk, 
tearing  the  note  to  pieces,  and  then  throwiif 
the  fragments  into  the  basket  under  the  takk^ 
"  it  will  come,  some  bow  or  other,  I  dare  sqr 
There  is  always  something  turns  up— If  not,  tie 
trees  must  go— can't  be  helped — improve  the 
prospect — ^landscape  gardening — ha !  ha !  ha .'" 

And  laughing  heartily,  he  rolled  off  to  botf. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

THE  CHANOB-MKBTINO  IN  THE  PAEK. 

Tub  morning  sky  was  very  gray.  Therewn 
a  thin  film  of  vapor  over  the  greater  part  of  tkr 
heavens,  retarding,  as  it  were,  the  advance  of 
dawn,  as  a  mother  keeps  back  her  wayward 
child  struggling  forward  too  fast  upon  aH  tke 
varied  ways  of  life.  Yet  toward  the  east  there 
was  a  bright  streak  of  gold,  which  told  tbitthe 
star  of  light,  and  warmth,  and  genial  infloeneei, 
was  coming  up  rapidly  from  below  the  roood 
edge  of  the  rolling  ball.  It  was  a  line,  defited 
and  clear,  marked  out  from  the  vapor,  wbiek 
ended  there  by  an  edge  of  lighter  yellow ;  asd 
as  the  strong  golden  tints  became  more  aad 
more  intense,  the  filmy  cloud  split  and  divided 
into  fragments  of  strange  shapes,  while  tbe 
beams  streamed  through,  and,  passing  Ktm 
the  wide  extent  of  air,  tinted  with  purple  the 
vapors  above.  Toward  that  glowing  streak  all 
things  seemed  to  turn  ;  the  sunflower  indiped 
her  bead  thither  ;  the  lark  bent  his  flight  iotkat 
direction ;  toward  it  all  the  songsters  of  the 
wood  seemed  to  pour  the  voices  of  their  dipir. 
It  is  a  strange  thing,  the  East ;  full  of  eurioei 
associations  with  all  the  marvelous  historj  of 
man.  Every  good  thing  and  almost  eveiT 
bright  thing,  has  come  from  the  East ;  rdigios* 
salvation's  hope ;  daylight  and  the  saeinio; 
movement  of  the  stars  and  moon  ;  summer  and 
sunshine  and  Christianity  have  spruof  tlrence. 
as  if  there  were  the  fountain  of  all  (he  best  gifts 
to  man.  There  have  all  nations  risen,  and  still 
the  progress  is  from  the  East  towaid  the  West; 
as  if  there  were  some  law  by  whidi  aU  things 
on  the  earth  followed  the  course  of  the  great 
light-giver.  Nevertheless,  -how  have  thaae 
blessings  been  mingled  with  many  evils!  1^ 
cutting  winds  of  spring  and  winter,  pestileaoe 
and  destruction,  earthquakea  and  wars,  bave 
there  arisen  to  sweep  over  the  world,  and 
blacken  it  with  grief  and  mourning.  It  if  * 
strange  place,  the  East;  and'I  can  never lodL 
toward  it  and  see  the  rising  sun,  withost*- 
strange  feeling  of  awe  and  mystery,  fioa  the 
various  associations  which  exist  between  It  aad 
the  wonders  of  the  past. 

Th«  fG€M  &(u»  the  windowa  gC  Tanua^a^ 
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Hall  was  not  a  Tery  extensive  one,  bnt  it  was 
fine  in  its  peculiar  character :  the  sweeps  of  the 
park;  the  dewy  lawns;  the  large  old  trees;, 
ihe  broad  and  feathery  fern  ;  the 'stately  deer, 
Rralking  along  with  unconfirmed  steps  and  half- 
awakened  deliberation ;  the  matutinal  hares, 
Bcudding  about  in  the  gray  twilight ;  and  the 
squirrels,  rushing  from  tree  to  tree  ;  were  all 
pleasant  to  the  eye  that  looked  upon  them, 
ihongh  that  eye  could  only  at  one  small  point, 
where  the  break  in  the  wood  gave  a  wilder 
view,  catch  anything  beyond'  the  domain,  and 
all  that  even  there  was  gained,  consisted  of  a 
Darrow  portion  of  that  same  streak  of  yellow 
light,  which  broke  the  monotonous  curtain  of 
the  cloud  toward  the  east. 

Nevertheless,  for  several  minutes,  Mary  Clif- 
ford gazed  upon  the  whole  with  pleasure  and 
interest.  She  was  early  in  her  habits ;  a  fa- 
miliar child  of  the  morning ;  and  the  dew  on  the 
leaves  was  a  delight  to  her ;  the  soft  gray  of 
the  early  day,  a  sort  of  invitation  to  contem^- 
tion  and  enjoyment.  After  marking  the  deer, 
and  smiling  at  the  sportive  gamtKris  of  the 
hares,  who,  as  it  was  forbidden  to  shoot  near 
the  house,  played  fearless  on  the  lawns,  she 
tamed  her  eyes  toward  the  spot  wh^re  the 
dawning  morning-light  was  visible,  and  recol- 
lecting that  not  far  from  the  house,  and  what 
was  called  the  terrace,  there  was  a  point  whence 
the  whole  scene  over  the  country  was  visible, 
and  where  she  could  watch,  with  uninterrupted 
ideasure,  all  the  effects  of  the  breaking  day  upon 
that  beautiful  landscape,  she  sallied  forth  to  en- 
joy a  peculiar  sort  of  pleasure,  which  requires 
a  very  pure  and  unsullied  mind,  and  a  heart 
naturally  elevated  and  devout,  to  understand  it 
fully. 

The  hour  was  a  very  early  one ;  for,  at  that 
season  of  the  year,  Dan  Phcebus,  as  the  ancient 
poets  call  him,  shaking  off  the  lazy  habits  of 
the  winter,  gets  up  betimes ;  and,  as  the  ser- 
vants of  good  Sir  John  Siingsby  were  not  sub- 
jected to  very  severe  discipline,  not  a  single 
eoul  in  the  house  was  up  to  give  our  sweet 
friend  exit.  There  is  always  a  curious  sensa- 
tion in«walking  alone  through  a  house,  all  the 
ether-tenants  of  which  are  still  sleeping ;  there 
is  a  deathly  feeling  about  it ;  a  severing  of  the 
ties,  which  so  lately  existed  between  us  and 
those  who  are  now  insensible  ;  but  that  sensa- 
tion is  most  strongly  felt,  when  the  morning 
snnshine  is  on  the  world  ;  when  nature  has  re- 
vived, or  is  reviving  from  the  trance  of  night ; 
and  other  things  are  busy  in  restless  activity, 
though  the  gay  companions  of  a  few  hours 
gone  by  are  silent  and  still,  as  if  death  had 
struck  them. 

Down  the  broad  oak  stairs,  with  its  narrow 
strip  of  carpet,  along  the  old  marble  hall  with 
its  tesaelated  floor,  Mary  Clifford  went  slowly 
and  quietly,  lighted  alone  by  a  skylight  over- 
head, and  a  large  window  over  the  great  doors ; 
hot  she  could  bear  the  gay  birds  singing  with- 
out; the  thrush  upon  the  tree-top;  the  wood- 
larfc  in  the  shade ;  the  linnet,  with  its  small, 
•weet  song,  and  the  chaffinch,  in  his  spring 
dress  and  his  spring  notes,  among  the  bushes. 
She  opened  the  door  of  the  library  and  went  in, 
inving  it  unclosed  behind  her,  theif  unbarred 
and  unldcked  the  glass  door,  went  out  and 
>  about  her.    Some  deer  that  ivere  near 


the  house  started  and  withdrew  a  few  steps, 
and  then  paused  to  stare  at  her ;  but  whether 
it  was  that  they  had  never  seen  any  of  their 
companions  slaughtered  by  a  being  in  a  wo- 
man's dress,  or  that  they  thought  she  looked, 
as  she  really  did,  sweet'and  gentle  as  the  morn- 
ing, they  did  not  take  fright,  trotting  a  few 
steps  farther,  after  a  long  look,  and  then  stop- 
ping with  their  heads  to  converse  over  the 
matter. 

After  closing  the  door,  Mary  walked  on  to- 
ward the  terrace,  which  was  at  the  distance  ef 
about  a  couple  of  hundred  yards,  climbed  the 
steps  and  proceeded  toward  the  end,  where  the 
finest  view  was  to  be  obtained,  at  a  spot  shel- 
tered by  six  rugged  yews,  underneath  which 
there  was  a  seat :  and  there  she  paused,  for  at 
least  ten  minutes,  drinking  in  the  beauty  of  the 
scene,  as  if  changed  to  a  thousand  hoes  under 
the  influence  of  the  rising  sun.  All  was  atfll 
and  tranquil;  but  at  length  she  beard  some 
voices  speaking,  and  looked  in  the  direction  in 
which  they  came. 

Some  of  the  grooms,  she  thought,  as  her 
eyes  rested  on  the  stables  at  some  littie  dis- 
tance in  the  rear  of  the  house ;  and  although  it 
was  not  at  all  probable  that  they  would  distnrh 
her  reveries,  yet  she  prepared  to  go  back/  for 
one  half  of  the  pleasure  which  she  derived  from 
her  early  walk  lay  in  its  solitude.  She  was 
wishing  that  the  grooms  had  thought  fit  to  lie 
in  bed  for  half  an  hour  longer,  when  she  heard 
proceeding  from  the  lower  ground  under  the 
bank  of  the  terrace,  the  light  and  rapid  footfalls 
of  some  one  apparently  walking  from  the 
stables  to  the  mansion ;  and,  not  at  all  wishing 
to  meet  any  one,  she  turned  back  again  toward 
the  yews.  At  the  end  of  the  terrace,  however,, 
the  footsteps  stopped  ;  there  was  a  momentary 
pause,  and  then  they  mounted  the  steps  and 
came  along  the  gravel  toward  her.  Mary 
walked  on  to  the  end,  and  then  turned,  when 
straight  before  her  appeared  Captain  Hayward, 
coming  on  with  his  usual  light  and  cheerful, 
air,  though  the  sleeve -of  his  coat  was  cut  open^ 
and  it  was  evident  that  he  had  bandages  round 
his  arm. 

"Good  morning,  good  morning.  Miss  Clif- 
ford," he  said,  advancing  frankly  and  taking 
her  hand  ;  **  what  a  magnificent  morning !  I 
see  you  are  as  early  in  your  habits  as  myself. 
But  did  you  ever  see  such  a  rich  dove-color  as 
has  come  upon  those  clouds  1  I  love  some  of 
these  calm  gray  mornings,  with  the  promise  of  a 
bright  day  they  give,  better  far  than  those  skies 
all  purple  and  gold,  such  as  are  described  by 
that  rhodomontade  fellow,  Marmontel,  in  his 
*  Incas,'  which  are  always  sore  to  end  in  clouds 
and  rain.  I  have  always  thought  those  very 
bright  mornings  like  a  dashing  woman  of 
fashion,  tricked  out  in  her  best  smiles  and  her 
brightest  colors,  promising  all  sorts  of  things 
with  her  eyes,  which  she  does  not  intend  to 
perform,  and  cold  or  frowning  before  half  an 
hour  is  over."  

"  And  the  gray  morning.  Captain  Hayward," 
asked  Mary,  with  a  smile,  *<what  is  that 
likel" 

"Oh,  I  don't  know,"  answered  Hayward, 
laoghing,  "  you  most  not  drive  my  imagination 
too  hard,  dear  lady,  lest  it  stumble--perhaps 
the  gray  morning  ia  like  a  calm^  ^«X^  "w^ 
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1>rougkt  up  coantry  girl,  with  a  kind  heart 
under  the  tranquil  look  that  will  gire  along  day 
of  sunshine  after  its  first  coolness  is  passed.'* 

Mary  Clifford  cast  down  her  eyes,  and  did 
not  answer;  but,  as  she  was  walking  on  to- 
ward the  house,  Ned  Hayward  continued  in 
his  usual  straightforward  way ;  ;*  You  must 
not  go  in  yet,  my  dear  Miss  Clifford ;  I  want 
jou  to  take  a  turn  or  two  with  me  upon  this 
delightful  terrace.  You  thust,  indeed,^  for  I 
haye  got  a  thousand  things  to  say,  and  I  know 
I  shall  find  nobody  else  to  say  them  to  for  the 
next  two  or  three  hours.'* 

His  fair  companion  did  not  think  fit  to  re- 
fuse, though  some  prudish  people  might  have 
thought  it  a  little  improper  to  take  a  walk  at 
^ve  o'clock  in  the  morning  with  a  young  cap- 
tain of  infantry  unattached ;  but  Mary  Clifford 
kad  only  known  Captain  Hayward  siz-and- 
thirty  hours,  and  therefore  she  saw  nothing  in 
the  least  improper  in  it  in  the  world.  Young 
ladies,  who  guard  so  very  scrupulously  against 
being  made  love  to,  forget  that  they  show  what 
they  expect.  She  turned,  therefore,  with  him 
•at  once,  and  replied,  "  You  must,  indeed,  have 
a  long  series  of  adventures  to  tell  us ;  I  am 
delighted  to  forestall  the  rest  of  the  family,  and 
to  have  the  news  myself  three  hours  before  any 
^ne.  We  were  all  in  great  alarm  about  you 
last  night.  My  uncle  and  Mr.  Beauchamp,  and 
half-a-dozen  servants  were  setting  out  to  seek 
you,  upon  the  report  of  Stephen  Gimlet,  as 
they  call  him,  the  father  of  the  little  boy  you 
•saved ;  but  your  note  just  arrived  in  time  to 
4ijtop  them.** 

*'0h,  then.  Master  Gimlet,  I  suppose,  has 
told  my  story  for  me  V*  said  Ned  Hayward. 

"Only  very  briefly,**  answered  the  young 
lady ;  "he  said  you  had  chased  some  roan 
over  the  commoi^  who  had  fired  at  you,  and  he 
was  afraid  had  wounded  you ;  and  I  fear,  from 
what  I  see,  he  was  right.** 

"Oh,  it  was  nothing,  nothing  at  all,**  re- 
^  plied  Ned  Hayward ;  **  but  ru  tell  you  all  about 
*  it  as  circumstantially  as  a  newspaper  ;'*  and  he 
went  on  jn  a  gay  and  lively  tone  to  give  an  ac- 
count of  bis  adventures  of  the  preceding  night, 
till  his  arrival  at  Buxton*s  inn.  Sometimes  he 
made  Mary  Clifford  laugh,  sometimes  look 
grave  and  apprehensive,  but  he  always  inter- 
ested her  deeply  in  his  tale ;  and  she  showed 
that  she  had  marked  one  part  particularly  by 
asking,  "  Then  did  you  know  the  man  when 
you  saw  his  face  so  distinctly  in  the  piti**       , 

"  Up  to  that  moment  I  thought  I  did,**  re- 
plied her  companion,  "  but  then  I  saw  I  was 
utterly  mistaken.  I  will  acknowledge  to  you, 
my  dear  Miss  Clifford,  that,  till  he  turned  round, 
I  fancied  he  was  one  I  had  seen  before — the 
same  height,  the  same  make — and,  under  ex- 
isting circumstances,  I  felt  that  nothing  would 
justify  me  in  giving  up.  the  pursuit,-  although  it 
was  most  painful  to  me,  I  assure  you,  to  fol- 
low, with  the  purpose  of  punishing  a  young 
gentleman,  in  whom,  from  what  you  said  yes- 
terday at  dinner,  I  conceive  you  take  a  consid- 
erable interest.'* 

"  Who  t  Mr.  Wittingham  ]"  exclaimed  Mary 
Clifford,  her  face  turning  as  red  as  scarlet. 
"Oh,  Capain  Hayward,  you  are  mistaken,  I 
take  no  interest  in  him,  I  abhor  him ;  or,  at 
least— at  least  I  dislike  him  very  much." 


Ned  Hayward  Icoked  puzzled ;  and  lie  mBf 
was  so  in  a  considerable  degree.  His  own 
prepossessions  had  done  something  to  misteail 
him;  and  a  man  never  conceives  a  wrMf 
opinion  but  a  thousand  small  circumstaaees 
are  sure  to  arise  to  confirm  it.  A  man  miy 
long  for  green  figs,  but  in  any  country  but  En^ 
land  he  will  not  get  them  in  the  month  ef 
March  ;  he  may  desire  grapes,  but  he  caanot 
find  them  in  May ;  but  jf  he  have  a  suspiciOQ 
of  any  kind,  he  will  meet  with,  whenever  be 
likes,  all  sorts  of  little  traits  and  occurrences 
to  strengthen  it,  for  the  only  fruit  that  is  ripe 
in  all  seasons  is  corroborative  evidMice ;  aad, 
among  the  multitude  of  events  that  areaTsr  ia. 
the  market  of  life,  it  must  be  a  bard  ease  if  be 
do  mot  find  enough  of  it.  After  a  momeat  given 
to  consideration,  he  replied  more  oMitioDaly 
than  tnight  have  been  expected,  "  I  have  some- 
how mistaken  you,  my  dear  lady,**  be  «ud  at. 
length,  <*  and  such  mistakes  may  be  i 
I  have  no  right  to  force  myself  into  _ 
fidence ;  but  really  the  whole  of  this  afiir  li 
becoming  serious.  •  When  first  I  had  the  plm- 
ure  of  seeing  you,  I  found  you  subjeded  Is 
what  was  certainly  a  great  outrage.  I  eal  i 
so ;  for  I  am  perfectly  certain  that  you  yomulf 
must  have  considered  it  as  such ;  and  that 
could  not  even  be  a  palliation  for  it  exeept— " 
be  paused  an  instant,  and  then  added,  griVeif, 
'*  except  love  on  both  sides,  disappointed  if 
objections  arising  in  the  prejudices  of  otfaen." 

Mary  Clifford  colored  deeply,  but  sofieni 
him  to  proceed.  *'  I  need  not  tell  you,  ^tar 
what  I  have  said,*'  he  continued,  "  that  I  hiv^ 
recognized  and  identified  the  principal  [ 
concerned  in  this  business.  At  dinn^  ytmi 
pressed  a  very  strong  desire  that  the  offender 
should  not  be  punished ;  but  the  former  oHeose 
was  followed  by  a  veiy  serious  crime.  ^  A  shot 
was  fired  last  night  into  your  uncle*s*diBi«|- 
room  amid  a  party  of  gentlemen  quietly  driik' 
ing  their  wine,  which  very  nearly  atndk  Ihe 
father  of  the  very  man  who  had  already  its- 
dered  himself  amenable  to  the  laws  of  hii 
country  by  his  attack  upon  you.  I  had  stf* 
picions  that  he  was  the  perpetrator  of  tkii 
crime,  and  although  he  certainly  was  sot  th* 
person  I  pursued  across  the  moor,  yet  I  bive 
some  very  strong  reasons  to  think  that  be  wn 
a  participator  in  the  offense.  These  are  aK 
very  serious  circumstances,  my  dear  yoni  . 
lady ;  but  I  am  ignorant  of  those  which  hxf^ 
preceded  these  events,  and  if  without  psis  Vt 
yourself  you  could  give  me  any  explanitiMS 
which  might  guide  my  mind  to  the  canees  oi 
all  that  has  oocurred,  it  might  be  veiy  servies- 
able  in  many  respects.  I  am  sure  yoa  will 
answer  me  frankly,  if  it  be  possible,  and  be- 
lieve me,  I  am  not  one  to  act  harably*  w  to 
abuse  your  confidence — nay,  more,  thoagbtlesi 
as  I  may  seem,  and  as  I  am  called,  be  tastisd 
I  will  do  nanght  without  consideration  V^ 
forethought." 

*'  I  am  sure  you  will  not,  Captnin  Haywaii' 
answered  Mary  Clifford,  warmly — "  quite  ssie 
and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  giving  you  myce» 
fidence,  though,  indeed,  I  have  very  little  ^ 
tell.  These  things  are  always  unpleasant  te 
speak  about,  and  that  is  the  only  motive  I  oeiid 
have  for  remaining  silent ;  but  this  gentleoian^s 
conduct  has  been  so  very  public,  that  I  an 
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saved  from  all  scruples  on  his  account.  About 
two  years  ago,  I  met  Mr.  Henry  Wittingham 
at  the  county  ball,  danced  with  him  there,  and 
obseryed  nothing  in  his  behavior  which  should 
make  me  treat  him  diflferently  from  other  new 
aoquaintances.    1  did  not  think  him  agreeable, 


and  80  warmly,  too,  from  the  imputation  of  any 
feeling  of  regard  for  Harry  Wittingham  ;  but 
he  took  care  not  to  show,  to  its  full  extent,  all 
the  pleasure  that  he  felt. 

**  I  thought  it  strange,  indeed,*'  he  said,  *<  that 
you  should  entertain  any  great  feeling  of  esteem 


but  he  was  not  offensive.     He  asked  me  to ;  for  a  person  who  certainly  seemed  to  me  not 


dance  again  the  same  night,  and  I  refused; 
but,  shortly  after,  he  was  formally  introduced 
at  our  house ;  my  father  asked  him  to  dinner, 
and  was,  indeed,  very  kind,  both  to  him  and  to 
Mr.  Wittingham,"  his  father,  because  he  thought 
that  they  were  unjustly  looked  down  upon  and 
treated  coldly  b^  the  county  gentry  on  account 
of  their  family.    I  soon  began  to  find  that — 
that — I  really  do  not  well  know  how  to  go  on 
— but  that  this  young  gentleman's  visits  were 
more  frequent  than  was  pleasant,  and  that  he 
always  contrived  to  be  near  me,  especially 
when  we  met  in  public.    His  conversation,  his 
manners,  as  I  knew  more  of  him,  became  in- 
supportably  disagreeable :  I  tried,  as  much  as  I 
could,  to  avoid  him — to  check  bis  advances — at 
first  quietly,  but  decidedly,  without  sneaking  to 
any  one  else,  for  I  did  not  wish  to  produce  any 
breach  between  my  father  and  Mr.  Wittingham ; 
bat,  at  last,  I  found  that  he  made  a  parade  and 
a  boast  of  his  intimacy,  and  then  I  thought  it 
best  to  speak  both  to  mamma  and  my  dear  fa- 
ther.   What  was  done  I  really  do  not  know  ; 
but  certainly  something  took  place  which  very 
much  enraged  both  father  and  son,  and  the  lat- 
ter was  forbidden  to  visit  at  our  house.    The 
result  was  anything  but  deliverance  from  his 
persecution.    From  that  moment  he  chose  to 
assume  that  the  objection  was  on  the  side  of 
my  parents,  and  I  cannot  tell  you  how  I  have 
been  annoyed.    I  have  not  ventured  to  walk 


worthy  of  it ;  but  there  are  often  circumstances, 
my  dear  Miss  Cliflbrd,  unseen  by  the  general 
eye,  which  endear  two  persons  to  each  other, 
wh^  seem  the  most  dissimilar — ^youthful  com- 
paifionship,  services  rendered,  old  associations 
— a  thousand  things  build  up  this  between  per- 
sons the  least  likely  to  assimilate,  whidi  are 
stronger  than  all  opposing  principles.  I  thought 
that  such  might  be  the  case  with  you ;  but  as 
it  is  not,  let  me  tell  you  what  was  the  end  of 
my  adventure  last  night,  and  then  you  will  sea 
what  cause  I  have  for  suspicion.  I  must  in- 
form you,  in  the  first  instance,  that  I  maiked 
the  person  of  Mr.  Henrv  Wittingham  well  oa 
the  evening  of  the  attack,  notwithstanding  the 
twilight,  and  that  I  saw  him  yesterday  in  Tar- 
ningham.  His  father's  unwillingness  to  enter 
into  the  charge,  when  made  against  some  un- 
known person,  excited  suspicion ;  but  I  found, 
afterward,  from  other  sources,  that  Mr.  Wit- 
tingham and  his  son  had  quarreled,  and  were 
completely  at  variance ;  and,  in  the  justice- 
room,  the  young  man  whispered  something  to 
the  old  one,  of  which  I  heard  only  two  or  three 
words,  but  they  were  of  a  threatening  nature. 
I  have  told  you  that  I  thought  I  recognized  the 
figure  of  the  man  who  fired  the  shot,  and  Ste- 
phen Gimlet  declared  he  could  swear  the  horse 
be  rode  was  Henry  Wittingham's ;  but  I  found, 
as  I  have  said,  that  the  man  in  the  pit  was  a 
stranger.    When,  afler  pursuing  him  as  long 


out  alone ;  for,  although  once  when  I  met  him '  as  I  had  any  trace,  I  at  length  arrived  at  a  place 
in  the  village,  I  told  him  plainly  my  sentiments  >  called,  I  find,  Buxton's  Inn,  I  saw  the  very  horse 
toward  biro,  he  still  persisted,  in  the  most  un-  \  in  the  stable,  in  a  state  which  left  no  doubt  that 


pleasant  manner,  that  I  spoke  alone  from  mam* 
ma*8  dictation,  and  for  months  he  used  to  hang 
about  the  place,  till  I  really  grew  nervous  at 
the  sight  of  every  human  being  whom  I  did  not 
instantly  recognize.  This  last  outrage  has 
been  worse  than  all,  and  I  will  admit  that  it 
deserves  punishment ;  but  I  am  afraid,  from 
Various  circumstances  which  accompanied  it. 


it  had  been  ridden  hard  for  several  hours,  and 
had  not  been  in  five  minutes.  I  inquired  for 
the  master,  and  was  told  the  number  of  the 
room  where  he  was  to  ble  found.  I  walked 
straight  in,  and  found  Mr.  Henry  Wittingham 
sitting  quietly  at  supper.  Some  conversation 
ensued,  in  the  course  of  which  I  told  him  the 
cause  of  my  intrusion,  and  his  whole  manner 


^bat  the  law,  if  carried  into  eflfect,  would  punish  '  was  confused  and  agitated.    He  swore  violently 

^t  too  severely.    My  uncle  declared  he  would  1  at  the  idea  of  anybody  having  ridden  his  horse, 

^ng  the  man  if  he  could  catch  him ;  and  oh !  j  and  affected  not  to  believe  it ;  but  I  made  him 

^hiiJi,  Captain  Hayward,  what  a  horrible  reflec- 1  come  down  to  the  stable,  when,  of  course,  his 

tion  that  would  ever  be  to  me  through  life,  to '  mouth  was  closed." 

^ink  that  I  had  been  even  the  innocent  cause  '     **  But  who  did  ride  it,  then  1"  exclaimed  Miss 

^f  bringing  a  fellow-creature  to  a  disgracefhl '  CliflTord. 

'^th."  I     "  Nay,  that  I  cannot  tell,"  answered  Ned 

"  Painful,  indeed,  I  do  not  doubt,"  answered  '  Hayward ;  *'  but  I  resolved  to  wait  at  the  inn, 
^ed  Hayward ;  "  but  yet—"  I  and  see  if  I  could  discover  anything.     I  was 

"Nay,  nay,"  cried  Mary  ;  "  do  not  say  but ;  shown  into  a  very  neat  little  sitting-room,  and 
y^s  Captain  Hayward.  J  could  never  make  up  wrote  a  note  to  your  uncle.  Sir  John,  while 
^y  mind  to  give  evidence  against  him  ;  and,  to  they  were  getting  my  coffee.  It  was  now 
*peak  selfishly,  the  very  fact  of  having  to  ap- :  nearly  ten  o'clock,  and  there  was  a  room,  appa- 
Peir  in  a  court  of  justice,  and  of  having  my  rently  similar  to  my  own,  on  each  side  of  me, 
^^me  in  public  newspapers,  would  render  the  with  a  door  of  communication  with  either.  I 
PQDishnient  nearly  as  great  to  me  as  to  him.  |  suppose  they  were  locked,  so  as  to  prevent  the 
These  were  my  sole  motives,  I  can  assure  you,  i  passage  of  anything  very  fat  or  corporeal  from 
u»  what  I  said  yesterday,  and  not  the  slightest  |  one  room  into  the  other,  but  certainly  were 
Pttsonal  interest  in  one  who  has,  I  am  afraid, !  not  so  well  closed  as  to  exclude  all  sound.  It 
in  111  situations  disgraced  himself"  I  may  seem  a  strange  thing  for  me,  my  dear  Misa 

Por  some  reason  or  another,  Ned  Havward  Clifford,  to  give  you  an  account  of  the  sittini^- 
wu  c)ad  to  hear  Mary  Clifford  defend  herself,  I  rooms  of  an  inn ;  but  so  much  d«\t^^^^  \\^  v\\\:& 
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'world  upon  what  is  oaOed  jmctaposition,  that 
▼ery  important  OTents  have  depended  opon 
the  keyhole  of  a  door.  You  must  not  anp- 
pose»  howeyer,  that  I  made  use  of  either 
of  the  keyholes  in  my  room  for  the  laudable 
and  honorable  purpose  of  eaves-^lropping ;  on 
the  contrary,  I  spoke  loud  enough  to  the  waiter 
to  give  sufficient  notice  to  my  neighbors,  if  I 
had  any,  that  voices  were  distinguishable  from 
one  room  to  the  other ;  and  it  would  seem  that 
Mr.  Henry  Wittingham,  who  was  on  the  left- 
hand  side,  was  determined  to  impress  me,  not 
only  with  the  same  fact,  bat  also  with  a  notion 
that  he  was  in  a  towering  passion  on  accoont 
of  the  usage  his  horse  had  met  with ;  for  he 
cursed  and  swore  very  severely,  to  which  the 
waiter,  or  whosoever  he  spoke  to,  did  not  re- 
ply. There  seemed  to  be  nobody  on  the  other 
side  for  about  half  an  hour,  when,  as  I  was  sit- 
ting at  my  coffee,  after  having  dispatched  my 
note,  I  heard  steps  come  up  from  below,  a  door 
open,  and  the  voice  of  the  waiter  say,  most 
respectfully,  *I  will  tell  the  captain  you  are 
here,  Mr.  Wharton.* " 

"  It  is  Mr.  Wharton,  the  lawyer,  then  1"  ex- 
claimed Mary,  with  some  degree  of  eager- 
ness. 

"  I  really  cannot  tell,"  answered  Ned  Hay- 
ward  ;  **  but  I  suspect  it  was,  from  what  passed 
afterward.  All  was  silent  for  about  three  min- 
utes, except  when  I  heard  a  step  walking  up 
and  down  the  room.  As  your  uncle  had  men- 
tioned Mr.  Wharton's  name  more  than  once  in 
the  course  of  yesterday,  I  fancied  he  might 
have  come  upon  business  to  some  one,  which 
there  was  no  necessity  for  my  hearing ;  and, 
therefore,  I  rattled  the  cups  and  saucers,  moved 
about  the  chair,  tumbled  over  a  footstool,  and 
left  them  to  take  their  own  course.** 

*'  Mr.  Wharton  is  a  very  shrewd  man,**  said 
Mary  Clifford,  *«  and  one,  I  should  think,  a  hint 
would  not  be  thrown  away  upon." 

**  He  did  not  choose  to  take  mine,  however,** 
replied  Ned  Hay  ward  ;  '*for,  at  the  end  of  a 
few  nunutes,  some  one  seemed  to  join  him, 
saying,  in  a  loud  and  familiar  tone,  *  Ha !  how 
do  you  do,  Wharton? — very  glad  to  see  you 
again !  I  hope  you  have  brought  me  some 
money.*  '* 

**Wa8  it  Mr.  Wittingbam*8  voice  1'*  asked 
Miss  Clifford. 

**  Oh,  dear  no,**  replied  Captain  Hayward : 
**  one  quite  of  a  different  tone— a  good  deal  of 
the  same  swaggering  insolence  in  it,  but,  to  my 
fancy,  there  was  more  bold  and  dogged  deter- 
mination. Every  now  and  then  there  viras  a 
small  pause,  too,  before  a  word  was  pronounced, 
which  one  generally  finds  in  the  speech  of  a 
cunning  man ;  but  yet  there  was  a  sort  of 
sneering  persiflage  in  the  words,  that  I  have 
more  generally  met  with  in  the  empty-headed 
coxcombs  of  fashion,  who  have  nothing  to 
recommend  them  hot  impertinence  and  a  cer- 
tain position  in  society.  However,  it  could 
not  be  Mr.  Wittingham,  for  him  this  lawyer 
roust  have  known  very  well,  and  hie  reply  was, 
*  Indeed,  Captain  Moreton,  I  have  not ;  but  I 
thought  it  better  to  come  over  and  answer 
your  note  in  person,  to  see  what  could  be  done 
for  you.*  ** 

**  Captain  Moreton  !*'  eried  Mary ;  "  I  know 
who  it  is  very  well— not  that  I  ever  saw  him, 


as  far  as  I  can  remember ;  for  he  quitted  this 
part  of  the  country  ten  or  twelve  years  ago, 
when  I  was  quite  a  child ;  hut  I  have  of^ 
heard  my  father  say  that  be  was  a  bad,  reek- 
less  man,  and  had  become  quite  an  adventurer, 
after  having  broken  his  mother's  heart,  mined 
his  other  parent,  and  abridged  poor  old  Mr. 
Moreton^s  days  also.  He  died  quite  in  pov- 
erty, three  years  ago,  after  having  sold  his 
estate,  or  mortgaged  it,  or  something  of  the 
kind,  to  this  very  Mr.  Wharton,  the  attorney.** 

''Indeed!'*  said  Ned  Hayward,  "that  ex- 
phiins  a  great  deal,  my  dear  young  lady.  Where 
did  this  property  lie  ?** 

"  Just  beyond  my  uncle's,  a  little  way  on  the 
other  side  of  the  moor,'*  replied  Miss  Clifford. 

Ned  Ha3n¥ard  fell  into  a  fit  of  thought,  and 
did  not  reply  for  some  moments ;  at  length  he 
said  with  a  langfa,  **  Well,  I  do  not  know  that 
their  conversation  would  interest  you  very 
much,  though,  in  spite  of  all  I  could  do,  I  heard 
a  great  part  qf  it,  and  as  for  the  rest,  I  mast 
manage  the  best  way  I  can  for  myself.** 

''You  are  veiy  tantalizing,  Captain  Hay- 
ward,** s^d  his  fair  companion,  **  and  yoa  sees 
to  imply  that  I  could  aid  in  something.  If  f 
can,  I  think  you  are  bound  to  tell  me.  Coef- 
dence  for  confidence,  you  know,**  and  whem 
she  had  done  she  colored  slightly,  as  if  feeUng^ 
that  her  words  implied  more  than  she  meant 

"  Assuredly,"  replied  Ned  Hayward ;  "  but  I 
only  fear  I  might  distress  you.** 

"  If  what  you  say  has  reference  to  Mr.  Wit- 
tingham,*' the  young  lady  answered,  raiah^ 
her  eyes  to  his  face  with  a  look  of  ingennoas 
frankness,  "  let  me  assure  you,  once  for  al, 
that  nothing  you  can  say  will  distress  me,  if  ii 
do  not  imply  that  I  feel  something  more  tha» 
the  coldest  indifference.** 

**  Nay,  it  does  not  refer  to  him  at  aH,**  re- 
plied Ned  Hayward,  "  but  to  one  yon  love  bet- 
ter.** 

"Indeed!"  exclaimed  his  companion,  htr 
lip  trembling  with  eagerness,  "  tell  iDe--ts& 
me.  Captain  Hayward  !  After  what  you  have 
said,  I  must  beg  and  entreat  that  you  would.** 

"I  will,  then,**  answered  Ned  Haywaid, 
gazing  upon  her  with  a  look  of  admiratimr 
blended  with  sorrow  at  the  pain  he  was  aboat 
to  inflict.  "  I  believe.  Miss  Clifford,  I  am  aboat 
to  commit  an  indiscretion  in  mentionhig  this 
subject  to  you  at  all ;  for  I  do  not  know  that 
you  can  assist  materially ;  and  yet  it  is  sotne- 
thing  to  have  one  to  consult  with— one,  la 
whose  generesity,  in  whose  kindness,  sympa- 
thy, ay,  and  good  sense  too,  I  can  fuUy  trust 
Beside,  you  know,  I  dare  say,  all  the  people  ia 
the  neighborhood,  and  may  give  me  some  ser- 
viceable hints.** 

**But  speak  —  speak,**  said  Miss  ClilTord, 
pausing  in  their  walk  up  and  down  the  terrace, 
as  she  saw  that  he  fought  round  the  subject 
which  he  thought  would  distress  her,  with  a 
timid  unwillingness  to  do  so ;  **  what  is  it  yoQ 
have  to  tell  mel** 

"Why,  I  very  much  fear,  my  dear  yooi* 
lady,'*  answered  Captain  Hayward,  "  that  your 
uncle  is  very  much  embarrassed  —  nay— ivby 
should  I  disguise  the  matter? — absoHitely 
ruined." 

Mary  Cliflbrd  elasped  her  hands  together, 
and  was  about  to  answer  with  an  exolamatioa 
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of  8«iTDw  and  swiyrise ;  tmt  I  do  believe  that 
BO.  permm  on  earth  was  ever  permitted  to  give 
an  explanation  uninterrupted.  The  Fates  are 
against  it :  at  least  they  were  so  in  this  in- 
stance ;  for  just  as  Ned  Hayward  had  uttered 
the  last  very  serious  words,  they  heard  a  light 
jMep  tripping  up  behind  theno,  and  both  turn- 
ing suddenly  round,  *beheld  Miss  Slingsby*s 
Prench  maid. 

"  Ah,  ma'amselle,"  she  said  as  soon  as  she 
reached  them,  *'  I  saw  yoa  out  in  this  early 
morning  without  anything  on,  and  dt  I  have 
brooghe  you  a  shawl.*' 

''Thank  you,  thank  you,  Minette,'*  replied 
Mary,  and  as  she  was  well  accustomed  to  early 
walks,  was  about  to  decline  the  shawl ;  but, 
jud^fing  the  quickest  mode  of  getting  rid  of  the 
maid  would  be  to  take  it,  she  added,  '*  very 
well— give  it  to  roe,"  and  cast  it  carelessly 
joand  her  shoulders. 

The  maid  would  not  be  satisfied  with  that  ar- 
rangement, however,  adjusted  it  herself,  show- 
^  bow  the  ladies  of  Paris  shawled  themselves, 
and  occupied  full  ten  minutes,  during  which 
lier  poor  victim  remained  in  all  the  tortures  of 
suspense. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

niS  CLIFFORD  IS  MADl  ACQOAIIfTBD  WITH  HBR 
VNCLB'a  EMBARSASSMBirrs  BY  CAPTAIN  HAT- 
WARD. 

As  aooD  as  the  maid  bad  taken  herself  away, 
Ked  Hayward  said  in  a  kind  and  feeling  tone, 
"  I  fear  I  have  distressed  you  much.  Miss  Glif- 
hrd ;  let  os  walk  quite  to  the  other  end  and 
talk  over  this  matter :  for  I  have  only  been 
harried  into  revealing  this  painful  fact  by  my 
anxiety  to  consult  with  some  one  as  to  the 
possibility,  if  not  of  remedyin^r  the  existing 
evil,  at  least  of  preventing  it  from  going 
liulbeT." 

Mary  walked  on  by  his  side  in  silence,  with 
her  hands  clasped  and  her  eyes  cast  down 
with  a  look  of  deep  thought ;  but  at  length  she 
looked  op,  saying  in  a  tone  of  one  communing 
with  herself — "  l»  it  possible  1  what,  with  this 
ine  property  1  But  how  can  it  be,  Captain 
Hayward  1  here  he  is,  with  an  estate  of  at 
least  eight  thousand  a-year  in  his  own  posses- 
sieo,  to  do  with  it  what  he  chooses." 

'*  To  explain  all,  I  had  better  tell  you  what  I 
have  heard,"  said  her  companion.  **  The  tale 
nay  be  false ;  I  trust  part  of  it  is  so ;  but  a 
great  part  mast  be  true;  and  the  man  spoke 
as  if  from  authority.  The  first  pait  of  their 
conveisation  was  in  a  light  tone ;  for  a  time 
the  lawyer  seemed  to  avoid  grappling  with  the 
subject,  and  asked  his  oompanion  after  madam, 
in  not  the  most  respectful  manner.  The  cap- 
tain replied,  she  was  very  well,  and  in  the 
other  room;  but  pressed  the  lawyer  to  the 
point  He  tomed  away  again,  and  inquired 
whether  Captain  Moreton  had  been  successful 
at  the  card-table  lately.  He  answered '  Toler- 
ably ;  he  had  won  a  thousand  pounds  just  be- 
ibre  he  came  from  London  ;*  but  then  added, 
*  Come,  come,  Wharton,  no  buah-fighting ;  you 
know  yoa  owe  me  five  hundred  pounds,  and  I 
roast  have  it.*  To  this  the  lawyer  answered  : 
*Uo,  iodeeo.  Captain  Moreton,  you  are  mis-| 


taken ;  I  have  toki  yon  so  twice :  the  property 
was  sold  to  a  client  of  mine ;  and  if  1  had 
chosen  to  send  in  my  whole  bill,  your  father 
would  have  been  greatly  my  debtor  instead  of 
I  being  yours.  The  sum  given  was  fiAy-four 
thousand  pounds ;  forty  thousand  went  to  pay 
ofiT  the  mortgage  and  your  debts ;  twelve  thou- 
sand your  father  had ;  and  my  bill,  together 
with  that  of  the  solicitor's  of  the  opposite 
party^  amounted  in  fact  and  reality  to  two 
thousand  four  hundred  and  seventy-two  pounds. 
You  recollect,  I  had  not  been  paid  for  six 
years.* 

*'  The  next  ibing  I  heard,**  continued  Ned 
Hayward,  *'  was  a  loud  laugh ;  and  then  Cap- 
tain Moreton  exclaimed,  *  Your  client !  Whar- 
ton !  very  good,  very  good,  indeed ;  you  must 
think  me  exceedingly  green :  I  know  as  well 
as  possible  who  bought  the  property  for  two 
thirids  of  its  yalue ;  employed  other  solicitors 
for  a  fictitious  client ;  pocketed  one  half  of 
their  bill,  and  added  thereto  a  bill  of  his  own, 
which  was  more  than  the  double  of  what  he 
was  entitled  to— come,  come,  sir ;  don't  afiTect 
to  sham  a  passion,  for  we  have  business  to 
talk  upon,  and  that  of  a  very  serious  kind. 
You  are  just  ffoing  to  sell  the  property  again 
for  the  full  value ;  and,  before  you  do  so,  yoa 
shall  disgorge  a  little.'  The  lawyer  attempted 
to  bluster,  but  unsuccessfully ;  for  when  he 
asked  how  Captain  Moreton  would  stop  him 
from  seUiog  the  property,  even  if  all  he  said 
were  true,  that  worthy  gentleman  remind- 
ed him  that  his  signature  had  been  necessaiy 
to  one  of  the  papers,  and  then  when  be  as- 
serted it  had  beien  given,  informed  him  with  a 
laugh,  that  the  signature  he  had  obtained  was 
that  of  a  marker  at  a  billiard-toble ;  the  law- 
yer's clerk  sent  after  him  to  Paris,  having  been 
unacquainted  with  his  person.  Mr.  Wharton  ' 
attempted  to  show  that  it  was  of  no  conse- 
quence ;  but  the  matter  so  far  ended  by  bis 
giving  a  check  fqr  five  hundred  pounds,  on 
Captain  Moreton's  signing  another  paper,  which 
I  suppose  was  drawn  up  in  the  room,  fora  si- 
lence succeeded  for  some  minutes.  A  part  of 
what  took  place  then  was  not  distinct ;  and  I 
certainly  made  no  eflTort  to  hear  it.** 

**  But  my  uncle,"  said  Miss  Clifford,  "  how 
does  this  affect  my  uncle  1'* 

"He  came  upon  the  carpet  next,"  replied 

Ned  Hayward ;  **  Captain  Moreton  aaked  who 

was  going  to  buy  the  property ;  and  when  the 

lawyer  made  a  mystery  of  it,  saying  that  he 

I  really  did  not  know  the  true  parties,  but  that 

Doctor  Miles  had  meddled  in  the  business,  the 

other  named  Sir  John  as  the  probable  pur- 

.  chaser.  Thereat  Mr.  Wharton  laughed  heartily, 

'  and  said,  *  I'll  tell  you  what,  captain,  Sir  John 

I  JSliogsby  is  at  this  moment  next  thing  to  a  beg- 

Igar."* 

I  Mary  put  her  hands  before  her  eyes  and 
turned  very  pale. 

j  "  Forgive  me,  my  dear  Miss  Clifford,"  con- 
j  tinned  Ned  Hayward,  *<  for  repeating  such  un^ 
I  pleasant  words;  but  it  is  better  you  should 
hear  all.  I  will  hasten,  however:  Captain 
Moreton  affected  not  to  belieye  the  tale ;  and 
then  the  lawyer  went  on  to  mention  the  facts. 
I  He  stated  that  your  uncle's  property  was  mort- 
gaged to  the  utmost  extent,  that  the  interest 
I  of  two  half-years  would  be  due  in  four  or  five 
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days ;  that  notice  of  foreeloaore  bad  been  given, 
and  the  time  would  expire  before  six  weeks 
are  over ;  that  there  are  considerate  personal 
debts,  and  that  Sir  John  had  written  to  htm 
this  very  day  to  get  a  farther  advance  of  ten 
thousand  pounds,  which  are  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  stave  off  utter  ruin  even  for  a  short 
time.  Now  I  happen  to  know  that  Sir  John 
did  actually  write  to  this  man ;  and  a^  Mr. 
Wharton  could  have  no  object  in  deceiving  the 
person  he  was  speaking  to,  I  fear  the  tale  is  tbo 
true." 

"Good  heavens!  what  is  to  be  donel**  ex- 
claimed  Mary  Clifford;  "Ob,  Captain  Hay- 
ward,  how  terrible  it  is  to  know  this,  and  not 
to  be  able  to  assist  !*' 

Captain  Hayward  paused  a  single  instant, 
and  then  replied  with  a  look  of  deep  feeling  and 
interest,  "Perhaps  I  ought  not  to  have  told 
you  this,  Miss  Clifford,*'  he  said ;  "  but  I  am  a 
very  thoughtless  person,  I  am  afraid,  and  yet  I 
did  not  do  this  without  thought,  either;  you 
know  that  I  have  a  deep  regard  for  your  uncle, 
he  vras  a  very  kind  friend  to  me  in  days  gone 
by,  but  having  obeerved  liim  well  and  with  that 
accuracy  which,  strange  as  it  may  seem  to  say, 
is  only  to  be  found  in  extreme  youth ;  I  know 
that  it  is  perfectly  in  vain  to  talk  with  him  on 
the  subject  of  bis  embarrassments,  unless  at 
the  very  moments  when  they  are  the  most 
pressing  and  severe.  To  talk  with  him  then 
may  be  too  late.  He  is  one  of  those — and 
there  are  many  of  them — ^who,  with  a  hopeful 
disposition,  many  resources  in  their  own  minds, 
and  a  happy  faculty  of  banishing  unpleasant 
thoughts,  go  on  from  one  difficulty  to  another, 
finding  means  through  a  great  part  of  life  of 
putting  off  the  evU  day,  and  who,  thinking  the 
,  chapter  of  accidents  inexhaustible,  come  sud- 
denly to  a  full  stop  in  the  end,  with  all  their 
resources  exhausted,  and  no  possible  means  of 
disentangling  themselves  from  their  embar- 
rassments. It  has  been  his  constant  axiom  for 
years,  to  my  certain  knowledge,  that  some- 
thing would  turn  up,  and  when  such  is  the 
ease,  it  is  perfectly  in  vain  to  attempt  to  con- 
sult with  a  person  so  circumstanced  as  to  the 
means  of  extricating  him  from  difficulties,  of 
which  he  always  expects  to  be  detiveied  by  a 
lucky  chance.  Having  found  fortune  his  best 
friend,  he  goes  on  trusting  to  her,  till  the  fickle 
dame  deserts  him,  and  then  looks  around  in 
bewilderment  for  assistance  which  cannot  ar- 
rive." 

"  Too  true  a  picture,  too  true  a  picture,'*  replied 
Miss  Cliflbrd,  in  a  sorrowful  tone ;  "  I  have 
seen  it  myself.  Captain  Hayward,  and  have  been 
grieved  to  see  it." 

"  Well,  do  not  let  us  grieve,  but  act,  my  dear 
lady,"  said  Ned  Hayvrard ;  "  let  us  consult  to- 
gether, and  see  what  can  be  done,  for  good  Sir 
John  must  be  saved  at  any  cost." 

"  But  what  can  I  do.  Captain  Hayward  t"  she 
inquired.  "  Perhaps  you  do  not  know  that  the 
whole  of  my  fortune  is  tied  up  by  my  father's 
will  so  strictly,  that  I  can  dispoise  of  nothing  till 
I  have  reached  one-and-twenty  years  of  age ; 
and  though  I  would  willingly,  most  willingly 
sacrifice  anything  to  relieve  my  uncle,  I  am  as 
powerless  in  this  business  as  a  child." 

"  This  is  unfortunate,'indeed,"  said  Ned  Hay- 
Ward  in  reply,  *«  very  unfortunate ;  I  had  hoped 


that  you  had  command  of  your  own  property,  er 
that  you  might  be  able  to  point  out  one,  whs 
wouM  be  able  and  willing  to  take  this  mortgage 
and  relieve  your  uncle." 

"  I  know  of  no  one,  no  one  on  earth,"  she 
answered;  "my  mother's  is  but  a  jointure;  Ian 
not  of  age  for  nine  or  ten  months,  and  befors 
that  time  it  win  be  all  over." 

"  The  security  is  perfectly  good,"  continued 
Ned  Hayward  in  a  musing  tone,  as  if  he  had  not 
heard  her,  "  and  I  feel  very  sure  that  the  prop- 
erty is  Yft>Tih  a  great  deal  more  than  this  mao 
has  advanced,  or  any  of  his  clients,  as  be  calls 
them.  Otherwise  it  would  not  have  been  done. 
We  should  easily  find  some  one,  I  think,  to  take 
the  mortgage,  if  we  couM  but  pay  this  accursed 
interest  and  stop  the  foreclosare---perhaps  at 
a  less  per  centage,  too— that  man  is  a  rogue,  I 
am  sure,  and  we  may  very  likely  cut  down  a 
great  many  of  the  charges ;  for  I  foel  very  cer- 
tain he  has  been  purposely  entangling  goed  Sir 
John,  till  at  length,  when  he  thinks  there  is  no 
possibility  of  escape,  he  pounces  upon  htm  to 
devour  him." 

"But  what  is  to  be  done!  what  is  to  bs 
done?"  reiterated  Miss  Clifford. 

"Well,  it  does  not  matter,"  said  Captaio 
Hayward,  in  the  same  thoughtful  tone ;  "  Pll  tell 
you  what  we  must  do :  I  have  a  sum  of  sixteen 
thousand  pounds  in  the  funds.  Ten  thousand, 
it  seems,  will  be  wanted  for  the  most  pressing 
matters — we  will  call  it  twelve  thousand ;  for 
no  man  in  your  uncle's  position  reckons  very 
closely  what  is  needed,  and  his  calculation  is 
always  below  instead  of  above  the  mark.  1 
will  go  up  to  town  and  sell  out ;  that  wiO  pot 
off  matters  for  six  weeks  or  two  months ;  and, 
in  the  mean  time,  we  must  set  all  our  wits  to 
work  for  the  purpose  of  finding  some  one  who 
will  take  the  mortgage  at  reasonable  tenns, 
and  of  patting  your  uncle's  affhirs  altogether 
into  order." 

"Oh,  how  can  I  thank  you.  Captain  Hay- 
ward?" said  Mary  Clifford,  putting  her  hand 
upon  his  arm ;  "  indeed,  indeed,  I  am  very 
grateful." 

"Without  the  slightest  occasion,"  replied 
Ned  Hayward.  "  I  wish  to  heaven  I  had  the 
means  of  taking  the  mortgage  myself;  but  the 
fact  is,  my  poor  father — as  good  a  man  ae  ever 
lived — was  too  kind  and  easy  a  one.  He  pot 
me  very  early  into  what  is  called  a  crack  ngi- 
ment,  which  in  plain  English  means,  I  soppose, 
a  regiment  likely  soon  to  be  broken,  or,  at  mB 
events,  likely  to  break  those  that  enter  it.  t 
had  my  expensive  habits  like  the  rest,  and 
never  fancied  that  I  should  not  find  five  or  six 
thousand  a-year,  when  I  returned  ftom  Gibn^ 
tar  at  my  father's  death.  Instead  of  that,  I 
found  the  unentailed  property  totally  gone ;  the 
entailed  property  was  mine,  as  I  was  the  last  of 
my  race ;  but  there  were  debts  to  the  amouol 
of  forty  thousand  pounds  ;  but  if  I  did  not  piy 
them,  who  would  ?  The  men  would  have  bad 
to  go  without  their  money ;  so  I  sold  the  prop- 
erty, paid  the  debts,  put  the  little  tbat  remaiofd* 
between  fUleen  and  sixteen  thousand  pooads, 
jn  the  £ands,  and  have  lived  within  my  income 
ever  since.  Thas,  yon  see,  I  have  not  the 
means  of  taking  the  mortgage." 

Mary  Cliflbrd  cast  down  her  eyes,  and  va» 
silent  for  minute  or  two ;  for  there  were  very 
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tions  at  bar  heart — sincere  reapect 
ion  ;  more  powerful,  far,  than  they 
I  been  had  she  conceived  a  high 
led  Hayward'a  character  at.  first,  or 
ide  a  parade  of  his  feelings  and  bis 
!  treated  it  also  lightly,  howcTer,  so 
natter  of  coarse,  both  what  he  bad 
iiat  be  was.aboot  to  do,  that  many 
^-minded  person  would  have  taken 
'n  showing,  and  thoagbt  it  a  matter 
w.  Bat  Mary  Clifford  was  not  an 
linded  person,  and  she  felt  deeply. 
it  will  yoa  do  yourself,  Captain  Hay- 
said,  at  length ;  "  my  uncle  will  be 
he  is  able  to  repay  you,  and  the  W4 
may  be  a  serious  inconvenience. 

r,  no !"  replied  Ned  Hayward, 
lir  in  the  world,  *'  I  have  four  thoi»* 
8  left,  which  will  enable  me  to  get 
ay  again,  and,  though  this  is  a  sad 
le  we  are  in,  may  have  some  oppor- 
led  me.  I  had  held  this  sum,  which 
ite  sacred,  and  would  never  toach  a 
t,  though  I  was  very  much  tempted 
ce  to  buy  a  fine  horse  or  a  fine  pic- 
it  off  as  I  am,  my  dear  Miss  Cliiford, 

of  fortune,  from  forming  those  ties 
tie  comforts  and  happiness  of  latter 
St  men,  I  may  as  well  go  and  serve 
as  well  as  I  can  to  the  best  of  my 
inger  out  my  days  in  hunting,  and 
id  fishing,  reading  poetry,  and  look- 
res.   Sir  John  will  pay  me  when  he 

;  for  he  will  look  upon  it  as  adebt 
nd,  if  he  never  can,  why,  it  oao't  be 
all  events,  I  do  not  wrong  my  heirs, 
got  none;**  and  he  laughed  right 

ford  looked  in  his  face  with  a  smile ; 
rt  of  philosophy  so  new  to  her,  so 
nerous,  so  selfndevoted,  and  yet  so 
at  she  felt  strongly  infected  by  it. 
ien  bred  up  among  people  equally 
ly  generous  in  all  great  Uiings ;  bat 
igid  in  smaller  ones  ;  severe  if  not 
re  if  not  harsh :  and  the>  committed 
ul  mistake  of  thinking,  and  of  trying 
9r  to  think,  that  true  piety  is  not 
[er  father  had  been  the  person  firom 
St  this  spring  of  chilling  waters  bad 
1  forth ;  and  Mary's  mother,  though 
if  a  gay  disposition,  had  been  very 
id  by  the  petrifying  influence  of  the 
he  contrast,  too,  in  Mrs.  Clifibrd*s 
sen  her  brother  and  her  husband ; 
^hom  she  might  love,  but  could  not 
e  other,  whom  she  loved  and  re- 
f,  somewhat  feared,  tended  to  dencAi 
»,  which  the  dean  had  striven  to  im- 
to  make  her  believe  that  cbeerfiil- 
oily,  if  not  vice,  were  companions 
rate.  Mary  Clifford  saw  the  mis- 
boogh  her  own  heart  had  told  her 
t  that  an  error  existed  somewhere. 
i  at  the  same  time,  that  she  also  had 
ay  toward  one  who  had  sacrificed  so 
hie  nearest  relation  she  had  ezeept 
;  and  with  a  beaming  smile  upon  her 
id: 

B  Hasrward,  I  shall  never  forg8t*yoQr 
Is  day  ;.bat  at  the  same  time,  jm 


must  not  ran  any  risk,  er  be  any  loter.  If  I 
bad  any  power  over  my  own  fortune,  I  would  de 
what  yon  are  now  kind  enough  to  do;  bvt,  at' 
all  events,  1  give  you  my  word,  that  the  mfciert 
I  am  of  age,  I  will  repay  yoa."  j 

"Oh,  J  dare  say  Sir  John  will  do  that,**  ■».- 
swered  Ned  Hayward,  "  but  at  all  events,  m^, 
dear  yoong  lady,  pray  say  nothing  to  Mm  tft, 
this  subjeet  till  the  last  mCment.  we  moat  liC 
the  matter  press  him  very  hard  before  be  wfll 
hear  reason ;  then,  when  be  sees  no  means  of 
escape  whatever,  he  will  consent  that  othem' 
shall  find  one  lor  him.  Yon  had  better  talk  to  hii 
daughter,  bat  enjoin  her  to  aeoreey.  If  I  ba#%' 
tanity,  I  will  aoand  Beanchamp ;  I  haf#' 
that  he  is  rich ;  I  feel  very  sai«  he  is  Ub- } 
and  kind,  and  may  take  the  mortgage  U  to. 

la  it  a  reasonable  aecority.  That  it  ia  eo,  I^ 
am  quite  cerUin-HMy;  more,  I  am  convineed^j 
that  if  Sir  John  would  let  me  manage  aU  Mi ' 
affairs  for  one  year,  I  would  remove  all  hia  dtf*. 
ficulties,  and  leave  him  a  better  income,  in  re-; 
ality,  than  be  has  had  for  a  long  while.  But 
now  I  must  run  sway  and  leave  you,  for  I  see 
the  people  are  getting  up  about  the  place,  and  I; 
have  two  important  pieces  of  boaineas  to  do  be-  : 
fore  noon."  '/ 

Indeed,"  said  Mary,  atrnok  by  something 
peculiar  and  indefinable  in  bis  manner ;  *'  I  hope 
nothing  unpleasant  ?" 

**  I  will  tell  you  what  they  are,"  aaid  Ned 
Hayward,  in  a  gay  tone ;  *'  and  then  yoa  ahall 
judge  for  yoaraelf.  I  have  first  to  catch  the 
laigeet  trout  in  the  river ;  I  made  a  bet  last ' 
night  with  your  ancle  that  I  wooki  do  so,  and  I 
alwaya  keep  my  enga^menta ;  and  then  I  have 
to  make  ready  for  London  to  sell  oat  thiS; 
money."  { 

'•  Bot  need  you  go  yourself  1"  said  Miaa  Clif- 
ford, with  a  look  of  interest,  '*  can  yoa  not 
aend  1"  * 

*'Trae,  I  ean,"  aaid  Ned  Hayward,  •^I  aever 
tbooght  of  that— bat  yet  I  had  better  go  myadf. 
Qood-by,  good-by !"  and  he  turned  away ;  tbea 
panaing  for  a  moment,  something  which  he 
stromtl^  againat  got  the  better  of  him,  aad, 
coming  bad^  hatodcMary  CUflfbfd'a  hand  m  Ma 
and  pressed  it  gently,  saying,  **Farew«a! 
There  are  aome  people,  Miaa  Clifford,  whose 
aoeiety  ia  ao  pleaMnt,  that  it  may  become  dafr* 
geroaa  to  one,  who  mast  not  hope  to  enjoy  it  lodg 
or  often." 


'     ^    CHAPTER  XVni. 

MID  RATWABn*S  MISSIVB  TO  TBS  TOVWSWI 


•*  What  hoar  does  the  coach  start  for  Lav- 
doe  1" 

•«  Half-past  foar,  air." 

**Anivea  in  town  at  twelve  to4Dorrow,  I 
think  1" 

"  No,  air ;  last  time  I  weot  dp,  we  ge«  <lw*e 
by  eleven." 

"Then  down  again  at  half-past  foorl" 

''Tea,  air-gets  to  the  White  Hait  at  MdT- 
past  eleven    longer  conung  down  than  gobg 

"  That  wiU  do  very  weD."    And  Ned  H«f- 
waid,  who  had  held  the  above  QMn«i«iei^nQL'«naO^ 
OM  eC  Sir  Jeta  SlIaiAsiPe  eiTnK0u^\HKMli*«9 
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stairs.  His  room  was  all  in  tbe  roost  exact  or- 
der. His  fishing  tackle,  two  fowling-pieces  in 
their  cases^  shot-pooches,  game-bags,  powder- 
daski^  dtc.,  were  in  array,  on  the  top  of  the 
drawers.  His  clothes  were  all  in  their  separate 
^aces,  his  boots  arranged  under  the  dressing- 
glass,  his  writing-desk  opon  the  table,  flanked 
on  either  side  by  half-a-dozen  volumes.  Every- 
thing could  be  found  in  a  moment,  so  if  called 
ipon  suddenly  to  march,  the  baggage  would  re- 
quire no  time  to  pack.  It  was  to  the  writing- 
desk  he  first  went,  however ;  he  opened  it,  un- 
screwed the  top  of  the  inkstand,  took  out  a 
sheet  of  note-paper  and  a  memorandum-book, 
ftod  then  sat  down  deliberately  in  the  cf 
Tbe  memorandum-book  was  first  called 
Mrrice,  and  in  the  column  of  accounts  he  . 
down  what  he  had  paid  at  the  inn  that  momii 
and  then,  on  another  page,  wrote  down 
following  list,  which  I  will  not  attempt  to  ex- 
plain:— 

"Catch  trout. 

"Write  to  H.W. 

"  See  Ste  Gim. 

"  Make  inquiries. 

"  Provide  for  boy. 

"Pack  car.  bag. 

"  Coach  to  London. 

"Sellout  12,0002. 

"Alter  will. 

"Pistols. 

"Friend^w.  Beauchamp. 

"  Talk  to  him  of  No.  2  and  No.  8.** 

When  this  was  done,  he  put  the  memoran- 
dum-book in  the  pocket  of  a  frock-coat,  sat  down 
again,  drew  the  sheet  of  note-paper  toward  him, 
and  on  it  wrote  as  follows,  with  a  bold,  free, 
rapid  hand. 

"  Captain  Hayward  presents  his  compliments 
to  Mr.  Henry  Wittingbam,  and  begs  to  inform 
him  that  since  he  had  the  honor  of  seeing  him 
last  night,  some  business  has  occurred  which 
compels  him  to  go  to  London  for  a  short  time. 
He  goes  by  the  coach  this  day  at  half-past  four, 
returns  by  the  coach  which  leaves  London  at  the 
same  hour  to-morrow,  and  expects  to  arrive  at 
the  White  Hart  by  half-past  eleven  or  twelve. 
If  by  that  time  Mr.  Wittingbam  has  found  some 

Sintleman  of  honor  to  use  as  his  friend.  Captain 
ayward  will  have  much  pleasure  in  seeing 
that  gentleman  at  the  White  Hart  any  time  be- 
tween the  arrival  of  tbe  coach  and  one  o'clock. 
If  not,  he  will  be  found  for  about  a  fortnight  at 
Tarningham  Park." 

The  note  was  then  addressed  and  sealed,  and 
as  soon  as  that  was  done,  without  a  moment's 
pause,  Ned  Hayward  threw  off  the  dress- coat  in 
which  he  was  still  habited,  put  on  a  sporting 


her  in  deep  thought  for  several  minutes.     Had 
she  been  the  least  of  an  actress  she  would  not 
have  done  so,  for  she  might  have  fancied  that 
it  would  betray  to  her  companion,  a^  he  walked 
away,  what  was  passing  in  her  mind ;  but  Mary 
was  not  the  least  of  an  actress.    Graceful  by 
nature,  ladylike  and  polished  by  heart  and  edu- 
cation, it  had  never  been  necessary  for  her  to 
picture  to  her  imagination  what  others  wouki 
think  of  any  of  her  movements  or  words.    She 
was  unaccustomed  to  do  so.    She  never  did  it. 
She  did  not  feel  herself  upon  a  stage ;  she  was 
never  acting  a  part.    How  few  there  are  of 
whom  we  can  say  the  same  !     But  there  she 
1,  silent,  grave,  and  thoughtful,  with  Hay- 
's words  still  ringing  in  her  ear,  his  roan- 
still  before  her  eyes ;  and  both  had  hern 
"somewhat  marked  and  peculiar.     But  three 
minutes  were  all  that  she  would  give  to  such 
thoughts.    They  came  upon  her  in  confused 
crowds,  80  numerous,  so  busy,  so  tumultuous, 
that  they  frightened  her ;  and  not  being  very 
brave  by  nature,  she  ran  away  from  them,  to  take 
refuge  with  the  calmer  but  sterner  meditations 
regarding  her  uncle's  situation.  What  was  to  be 
done,  and  bow  it  was  to  be  done,  were  very  pos- 
zling  questions,  which  she  asked  herself  over 
and  over  again,  without  receiving  any  satis&e- 
tory  reply  from  her  own  mind.    TTnder  the  pies- 
sure  of  difficulties  and  dangers,  whether  affect- 
ing ourselves,  or  those  near  and  dear  to  us,  there 
comes  upon  us  a  necessity  for  action,  a  cacoelhu 
agendi^  which  we  can  scarcely  restrain.    We 
cannot  sit  down  quietly  and  wait  for  time  andar- 
cumstances  to  present  favorable  opportunities, 
as  we  should  do,  when  the  affairs  in  our  baodi 
were  but  matters  of  indifference  to  ourselves; 
calm,  business-like  transactions,  in  whicb  «v 
have  no  personal  feeling.    The  heart  comes  is 
at  every  turn,  and  perplexes  all  the  fine  plti* 
of  the  head  ;  and  we  must  be  up  and  dofflf> 
whether  the  moment  be  favorable  or  not  Uuf 
Clifford  felt  all  this,  and  was,  in  some  degree, 
aware  of  the  unreasonableness  of  precipitancy- 
She  thought  it  might  be  better  to  wait  and  see, 
and  yet  anxiety,  eagerness,  affection,  urged  ^ 
to  do  somf  ihing,  or  something,  at  least,  for  bsr 
uncle,  as  soon  as  possible.     She  could  noi  rest 
under  the  load ;  she  felt  as  if  activity  wotM  be 
almost  a  crime  ;  and  thought  she  could  see  e* 
light  whichever  way  she  turned,  yet  she  le- 
solved  to  attempt  something,  not  feeliof  vevT 
sure,  whether  she  should  do  injury  or  not 

Such  were  the  course  of  her  meditalioBS  VK 
nearly  half  an  hour,  after  Ned  Hayward  WJ 
her ;  and  yet  it  must  be  confessed  that,  though 
these  meditations  were  upon  painful  eobjeetSt 
they  were  not  altogether  painful.  Did  J^f^^ 


taking  fishing-rod  and  basket  in  one  hand,  and 
the  note  in  the  other,  descended  the  stairs. 

The  house  was  now  in  the  bustle  of  morning 
preparation ;  housemaids  were  sweeping,  men- 
servants  were  taking  away  lamps  and  candle- 
sticks, and  to  one  of  the  latter  the  note  was 
delivered,  with  a  half-crown,  and  directions  to 
•end  some  lad  immediately  to  Buxton's  inn. 
That  being  done,  Ned  Hayward  strolled  out 
into  the  park,  taking  his  way  toward  the  stream, 
where  we  will  join  him  by  and  by. 

We  most  now  return  to  Mary  Chfford,  how- 
evwv  who  stood  where  Nad  Bar^rd  VadVeft 


costume.  looked  through  his  book  of  flies,  and  .  listen  attentively,  dear  reader,  to  one  of  those 
♦«b;«»  fi»u: A  ««-!  u».i.-.*  ; u— .J  -«j  gj^g  gjjjj  noa^tcrly  pieces  of  Beethofeo's  writ- 
ings, where  the  great  composer  seems  to  take  & 
delight  in  puzzling  and  perplexing  the  bearir* 
drowning  him,  as  it  were,  nnder  a  flood  of  har* 
mony,  where  discords  are  as  frequently  i^^ 
duced  as  anything  else  1  But  still,  through  tb^ 
all  runs  a  strain  of  melody,  which  links  then  vi 
together.  ^ 

Such  was  very  much  the  case  of  Maiy  ClJ- 
ford.  For,  although  the  general  train  of  her 
thoughts  was  somt^r,  and  there  was  mo^  cause 
for  sadness  in  all  she  bad  heard,  there  waf 
tomethiDg  very  sweet— ebe  herself  kae«  ^ 
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vrhat — that  miDgled  with  the  old  current  of  re- 
QectioD,  and  harmonized  it  beautifully.  It  was 
something  hopeful— expectant — trustful — a  be- 
lief that  by  the  agency  of  some  one  all  would 
E;o  right.  Was  it  lore  1  Was  it  the  first  dawn 
of  that  which,  to  the  young  mind,  isjike  the  dawn 
Df  the  morning,  that  softens  and  beautifies  every- 
thing 1  1  cannot  tell ;  but  at  all  events,  it  was  so 
far  undeveloped,  that,  like  the  strain  of  melody 
which  pours  through  the  whole  of  a  fine  compo^ 
sition,  giving  a  tone  of  richness  and  sweetness 
to  every  part,  it  was  undistinguishable  from  the 
rest,  felt  and  known  to  be  there  as  a  thing  sepa- 
rate and  alone,  and  yet  inseparable. 

Whenever  she  tried  to  distinguish  it,  fear 
seised  upon  her,  and  she  flew  away  again.  Whjr- 
was  she  happy,  when  all  that  she  had  heard  wi 
the  most  likely  to  render  her  otherwise  1  SI 
did  QOt  know,  she  would  not  know ;  but  still 
the  gave  way  to  the  feeling,  although  she  would 
not  give  way  to  the  thought ;  and  while  she 
shrunk  from  clothing  her  own  sensations  in  dis- 
tinctness, longed  to  render  them  distinct,  that 
^  might  enjoy  them  more  fully. 

**I  will  go  and  seek  IsabeUa,"  she  said  at 
length,  "  she  must  know  of  this ;  and  then  we  can 
all  consult  together,  perhaps,  if  one  can  but  teach 
her  light  gay  heart  to  be  prudent  and  discreet — 
«nd  yet,*'  she  continued,  thoughtfully,  '*  she  has, 
perhaps,  more  worldly  wisdom  than  myself,  more 
knowledge  of  life  and  all  life's  things.  Those 
irho  are  accustomed  to  commune  much  with 
their  own  thoughts,  gain,  I  am  afraid,  a  conceit 
ui  their  own  opinion,  which  makes  them  under- 
value those  which  are  formed  upon  a  practical 
knowledge  of  the  world.  Isabella  is  full  of  re- 
sources, and,  perhaps,  may  devise  many  means 
that  would  never  strike  me." 

These  thoughts  passed  through  her  mind  as 
ahe  was  approaching  the  house,  and  very  soon 
^fter  she  stood  in  her  cousin's  dressing-room, 
Sliding  her,  even  at  that  early  hour,  up  and 
iftrtly  dressed. 

"Why,  dearest  Mary,"  exclaimed  Isabella, 
^  where  have  you  got  all  those  roses  1  The 
^iMnning  air  must  be  very  good  for  the  health, 
M  every  one  says,  to  change  your  cheek,  which 
^ris  yesterday  as  pale  as  twilight,  into  the  very 
ct  of  the  dawn. " 


**i  have  been  out  walking  on  the  terrace, more 
^^in  an  hour,"  replied  Mary,  <*  anu  I  was  pale 
l«tlerdty,  1  suppose,  from  the  fright  o.'  Uie  night 
^dbre.  I  have  had  a  companion  too,  Isabe^a,*' 
^  oontinued  gayly,  though  her  voice  trembled 
^litUa ;  **  Captain  Hay  ward  came  up  and  joined 
^  and  told  me  all  his  adventures  of  the  night 
Wiinre." 

•  ^Indeed!"  exclaimed  Miss  Slingsby,  "his 
^tveatures  must  be  very  wild  and  singular,  I 
for  his  is  just  the  spirit  to  seek  them, 
fto  make  the  most  of  them  when  he  has  got 
Uem.  But  what  has  happened  since,  Mary  1 
^«  had  all  the  details,  you  know,  up  to  the  period 
tt which,  like  Don  Quixote,  he  arrived  at  an  inn." 
**I  do  not  think  there  is  anything  in  the 
leist  like  Don  Quixote  about  him,  Isabella," 
italied  Mary  Clifford,  gravely ;  "  if  he  seeks 
wentnres,  it  is  for  the  advantage  of  others." 
)'  **8o  did  Don  Quixote,"  replied  her  cousin, 
ftfiog  her  a  aly  smile ;  "but  what  did  he  say, 
dnr  cousin  1" 
**  Ob,  there  was  a  great  deal  beside  what  you 


heard  last  night,"  replied  Miss  CliflTord,  "you 
only  had  the  sketch,  the  picture  is  still  to  be  filled 
up,  and  he  had  better  do  it  for  himself.    How- 
ever, I  have  other  things  to  talk  to  you  about,  Is- 
abella, of  more  importance ;"  and  she  glance^d  at 
the  maid  that  was  arranging  her  mistress's  hair. 
"I  shall  be  ready  in  a  minute,"  answered 
Miss  Slingsby ;  "  make  haste,  Minette,  I  think 
you  have  been  longer  than  usual  this  morning." 
The  maid,  however,  had  a  thousand  reasons 
to  give  for  being  longer,  all  perfectly  valia  in 
her  own  estimation ;  and,  whether  out  of  spite, 
or  in  the  hope  that  the  two  young  ladies  would 
grow  tired  of  waiting  and  say  plainly  all  they 
;ar  tbad  to  say,  I  cannot  tell,  but  she  contrived  to 
hMBpipy  a  full  quarter  of  an  hour  more  in  dresa- 
rari^B  her  mistress's  hair.    Those  who  calculate 
ib^PPki  the  difiSculty  of  carrying  a  secret  are  rarely 
mistaken ;  hut  in  this  case  Mademoiselle  Bfi- 
nette  did  not  arrive  at  her  end.    Mary  said 
nothing  more  ;  and,  at  length,  the  girl  was  dis- 
missed, and  the  two  cousins  were  left  abne 
together. 

"  In  the  name  of  fortune !"  exclaimed  Miss 
Slingsby,  as  soon  as  the  maid  was  gone ;  "what 
solemn  thing  have  you  got  to  tell  1  Has  he  pro- 
posed already  1  On  my  word,  it  is  a  very  speedy 
declaration." 

Mary  colored  like  a  rose,  but  answered  grave- 
ly, "  Dear  Isabella,  how  can  you  be  so  light!  If 
you  speak  of  Captain  Hayward,  our  conversa- 
tion has  been  upon  very  difiTerent  subjects,  and 
was  a  very  serious  one.  I  am  afraid  I  shall  have 
to  distress  you,  Isabella,  as  much  or  more,  thaa 
his  information  distressed  me." 

"  I  hope  not,"  replied  Isabella.  "  I  did  not 
know  at  all  that  he  was  a  distressing  person.  I 
always  thought  him  a  very  pleasant  fellow,  and 
imagined  you  thought  so  too,  dear  ooosin ; 
but  how  has  he  contrived  to  distress  you  1" 

"  Why,  by  some  news  of  no  very  pleasant 
character,"  answered  Mary  ClifTord,  "  he  over- 
heard, accidentally  it  seems,  some  conversation 
relating  to  your  father,  from  which  he  learned 
some  particulars  that  grieve  me  greatly  to 
hear." 

"  Indeed !"  cried  Miss  Slingsby,  with  a  start ; 
"  they  are  not  going  to  shoot  at  him,  I  hope  1" 
"  Oh,  dear,  no,"  replied  Mary,  "  nothing  of 
that  kind ;  but  about  his  aflhirs  generally." 

"  Well,  speak  out  boldly,  Mary,  dear,"  answer- 
ed her  cousin,  "  I  see  you  are  going  round  the 
matter,  love,  for  fear  of  vexing  me ;  tell  it  at 
uoce,  whatever  it  may  bfe.  You  know  I  have  a 
boiu  heart,  not  easily  put  down ;  and,  though 
you  judge  me  light  and  thoughtless,  I  know, 
believe  me,  Mary,  it  is  more  a  necessity  of  mv 
situation  than  anything  else.  If  I  werato  think 
by  the  hour  together  over  all  the  things  that  are 
unpleasant  to  me,  as  yon  or  my  dear  aunt  would 
do,  I  should  only  kill  myself  without  altering 
them.  Papa  has  his  own  ways,  which  were 
formed  before  I  was  bom  ;  and  coming  so  late  in 
the  day,  I  don't  think  I  have  any  right  to  meddle 
with  them.  I  get  out  of. the  way  of  all  that  ii  dis- 
agreeable to  me  as  much  as  I  can ;  and,  when  I 
can't,  like  a  good,  dutiful  daughter,  I  submit. 
You  know  that  he  is,  to  use  our  good  old  gar- 
dener's expression,  *  as  kind  as  flowers  in  May ;' 
and  I  should  be  very  ungrateful  if  I  teased  him 
by  constantly  opposing  habits  which  I  ca&KRfw 
change,  nA  whifbL  an  mf  €^i^  ^TfiAu«%  %»^ 
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sisters.  My  philosophy  may  be  a  bad  one,  but 
pray  leave  it  to  me,  Mary,  for  I  could  not  be 
happy  with  any  other." 

Mary  Clifford  took  her  cousin's  hand^  and 
pressed  it  kindly  in  her  own ;  "  I  wonld  not  take 
it  from  yon  for  the  world,"  she  said,  "  for  I 
know  and  understand  all  you  feel,  and  am  quite 
well  aware  that  you  are  perfooning  the  first  of 
duties  in  eodeaforing  to  make  your  father's 
house  as  happy  for  him  as  you  can,  while  you 
don*t  suffer  your  own  mind  and  manners  to  be 
tainted  by  customs  you  do  not  approve.  You 
have  had  a  hard  part  to  play,  dear  cousin,  and 
you  have  played  it  well ;  but  it  is  not  upon 
these  subjects  I  come  to  speak  to  you,  but  upon 
one,  which,  though  perhaps  of  less  vital  imj 
anee,  unfortunately  affects  the  happiness  of 
life  more.  Your  father's  means  and  forti 
which  I  am  sorry  to  say,  from  all  I  hear,  are  very 
much  embarrassed.'* 

"Good  heavens!  what  do  you  mean!"  ex- 
claimed Isabella,  gazing  anxiously  in  her  face ; 
and  Mary  went  on  as  delicately  as  she  could  to 
tell  her  all  that  Ned  Hay  ward  had  commumca- 
ted.  At  first  the  poor  girl  seemed  overwhelmed, 
exclaiming,  "  A  week  before  they  call  for  such 
a  large  sum !  six  weeks  before  the  whole  is 
finally  gone  from  us !  Good  heavens,  Mary, 
what  is  to  be  done  1" 

In  a  mdment,  however,  she  rallied :  **  Well," 
she  exclaimed,  "  I  have  been  very  blind — as 
blind  as  a  great  politician,  Mary.  A  thousand 
things  should  have  prepared  me  for  this  that  I 
now  recolleot,  letters,  and  messages,  and  inti- 
mations of  various  kinds.  That  sleek  knave, 
Wharton,  is  at  the  bottom  of  it  all ;  but  he  shall 
not  crash  me ;  and  I  dare  say  we  shall  do  very 
well  with  what  is  left.  I  have  jewels  and  trinkets 
of  my  own,  and  poor  mamma's,  to  keep  house  for 
a  long  time ;  and  there  must  be  something  left 
out  of  the  wreck." 

**  But  the  thing  is,  if  possible,  to  prevent  the 
ship  from  being  wrecked  at  all,"  answered  Mary 
Clifford  ;  and  she  then  went  on  to  tell  all  that 
Captain  Hayward  proposed  to  do,  in  order  to 
prevent  any  immediate  catastrophe,  not  trusting 
her  voice  to  comment  upon  his  conduct  for  a 
moment. 

Bat  Isabella  did  it  for  her,  *'  Oh,  dear,  kind, 
generous  fellow,"  she  cried,  "  how  I  love  him ! 
Don't  you,  Maryl  Although  papa  may  have 
many  bad  and  foolish  friends,  you  see  there  are 
some  noble  and  wise  ones— but  I'll  tell  you  what, 
Mary,  we'll  go  down  and  talk  to  him  after  break- 
fast,  and  we'll  all  consult  and  see  what  is  to  be 
done ;  well  have  a  plot  to  serve  papa,  whether 
he  will  or  not ;  and  I  declare  Mr.  Beauchamp 
ahaU  be  one  of  the  conspirators." 

"Just  what  I  should  propose,"  answered 
Mary  Clifford ;  **  for  although  you  have  known 
Mr.  Beauchamp  but  a  very  short  time — " 

*<  A  good  deal  longer  than  you  have  known 
Ned  Hayward,"  answered  Miss  Slii^y  with  a 
smile. 

"Nay,  nay,  pray  do  be  serious,  Isabella,"  an- 
swered her  cousin;  "I  was  going  to  say 
thoogb  we  have  known  Mr.  Beauchamp  but  a 
very  short  time,  I  do  believe  from  various  traits 
I  have  seen,  I  do  think  be  is  an  amiable  and 
kind-hearted  man,  though  perhaps  somewhat 
•old  and  stately.'* 

"Ofr,  IwMay  be  wann  enough  for  tuglit  we 


know,"  replied  Miss  Slingsby, "  but  there  is  the 
breakfast  bell ;  papa  will  be  down  and  want  his 
cofibe." 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

THE   STSUOOLE   NBAR    THE    SIVBB 

NoBODT  coQkl  perceive  at  the  breakfast-table 
that  Sir  John  Slingsby  had  suffered  from  the 
strong  emotions  by  which  we  have  seen  him 
influenced  on  the  preceding  night.  No  one 
could  have  conceived  that  his  state  and  fortune 
were  in  the  tottering  condition  which  Ned 
Hayward  had  represented.  He  was  as  gay,  as 
ipy,  as  full  of  jest  and  merriment,  as  a 
Iboy  of  seventeen.     And   as  his  sistir 

iS  peculiajrly  cheerful,  it  seemed  to  excite  in 
him  even  a  more  merry  and  jocund  liveliaesi. 
To  say  the  truth,  Mrs.  Clifford  felt  that  ber 
bond  was  broken  ;  that  her  visit  to  her  broth- 
er's house,  and  her  stay  with  him.  had  unliakei 
one  of  the  chains  of  cold  and  formal  proprietiei 
which  had  been  wound  round  her  for  so  maiqr 
years.  Heaven  knows,  she  never  wished  to 
see,  hear,  or  do,  think,  or  countenance  aij- 
thing  that  was  evil ;  but  yet  her  heart  felt  fieer 
and  lighter— it  bad  more  room  to  expand.  In 
fact  the  sunshine  of  early  days  seemed  to  be 
reflected  upon  it,  and  it  opened  out  to  the  light 
like  a  flower.  She  was  gayer  than  her  daofh- 
ter,  though  silent  and  still,  except  when  caflM 
into  conversation  by  some  lively  sally;  hit 
she  smiled,  was  good-humored,  and  answered 
even  merrily,  when  a  jest  passed  round,  and 
seemed  to  wonder  at  the  more  than  wonMd 
gravity  o^  her  Mary.  Isabella  was  almost  toe 
gay  ;  as  gay  as  the  habits  of  the  world  asd  her 
own  sense  of  propriety  permitted  ;  but,  to  la 
observing  eye,  this  cheerfulness  was  ratber  n* 
sumed  than  real ;  and  to  any  one  who,  lit 
Mary,  had  the  secret  of  her  heart,  it  was  f«f 
evidently  affected  to  cover  a  deeper  sad  > 
graver  current  beneath. 

"  Well,  what's  the  news  this  morning?"  ni^ 
Sir  John,  as  Isabella  poured  out  the  tea  aid 
coffee;  "a  quarter  to  nine  and  no  tidiifi 
stirring  ?  This  seems  to  promise  a  duO  ^• 
Nobody's  mill  burnt  down  ?  Nobody's  eat  hi- 
ed 1  Nobody's  wife  eloped  t  Nobody's  dingh* 
ter  gone  to  Grctna-green  T  Nobody's  boo^ 
been  broken  open,  game  stolen,  ben-rooili 
been  plundered,  pocket  been  picked,  or  aeM 
been  pulled  1  Faith  we  shall  never  get  throQf^ 
the  four-and-tweoty  hours  without  somelhig 
to  enliven  us.  All  the  objects  of  coufltrj  ^ 
are  gone.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  worid  htf 
turned  as  dead  as  a  horsepond,  and  mea  ^ 
women  nothing  but  the  weed  at  the  top.  iraiting 
coolly  in  green  indifference  for  the  docks  to 
come  and  gobble  them  up.  lAck-a^ay '  IM^* 
a-day !  if  we  had  but  Ned  Hayward  beM  ^ 
cheer  us  up !    What  can  have  become  of  himi' 

"  Oh,  he  has  come  back,  my  dear  UDde,"  i^ 
plied  Mary ;  "  I  saw  him  up  on  the  terrioe  is  > 
was  taking  my  morning's  walk." 

"Then  why  is  he  not  here!"  exclaimed^ 
John  Slingsby,  "  why  is  he  absent  ft«ia  ^ 
post  ?  What  business  has  he  at  Tarmof^Mi^ 
Park,  unless  it  be  like  a  ray  of  the  anramer  §00- 
shine  to  make  everything  gay  around  hia^**    * 

"He  toM  me  that  he  was  foiof  doera  to 
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««leh'a  trout,'*  replied  Mist  OUiTord ;  ''he  hatf 
some  bet  with  you,  my  dear  uncle,  it  seems  V* 

'*  The  boy  is  mad !  inetrievably  gone !  Bed- 
lam or  Saint  Lake's,  or  some  of  those  places 
they  call  a  piri9tU€  My/um,  is  the  only  place  for 
him  now,"  exclaimed  Sir  John  Slingsby; 
"what,  gone  down  to  catch  a  troot,  without 
pausing  to  take  either  rest  or  breakfast,  with 
his  hands  burnt  and  a  shot  in  bis  arm — so  that 
fellow  Gimlet  said,  they  tell  me." 

''He  seemed  very  well,"  answered  Miss 
Cliflbrd ;  "  and  he  said  he  had  bis  breakfast 
beibre  he  left  the  inn." 

"I  don*t  believe  a  word  of  it,"  answered  her 
incle ;  "  that's  just  one  of  his  old  tricks,  Mary ; 
if  there  was  anything  to  be  done,  he  nsed  never 
to  mind  breakfast,  or  dinner,  or  supper,  or  any- 
thing else ;  the  matter  was  always  done  first, 
and  then  he  did  not  mind  a  good  dinner  and  a 
bottle  of  claret,  or  even  two,  as  the  case  might 
be.  I  never  saw  such  a  fellow !  We  used  to 
eall  him  '  thoughtless  Ned  Hayward ;'  but  the 
fact  is,  he  used  to  think  more  in  five  minutes 
than  thereat  of  us  altogether  in  four-and-twenty 
hours,  and  then  he  was  free  for  the  whole  day 
—but  here  come  the  letters,  and  papers ;  we 
shall  have  some  news  now,  and  we  shall  have 
something  lo  laugh  at,  with,  or  because  of." 

Thus  saying,  Sir  John  took  the  bag  which 
was  brought  to  him  by  the  butler,  opened  it 
with  a  key  attached  to  his  watch-chain,  and 
^w  forth  the  articles  it  contained,  one  by  one. 
FirBt  came  a  newspaper  in  its  cover — it  was,  I 
suppose,  the  Timet,  by  its  bulk — then  another 
and  another.  All  these  were  laid  down  beside 
him ;  and  next  came  the  small  packet  of  let- 
ters, and  then,  oh !  how  eager  all  were  to  de- 
vour the  contents.  Strange  and  mysterious 
mixtare  of  old  rags  and  sixe,  what  a  world  of 
emotions  have  you  conveyed  about  this  earth ! 
Not  the  most  terrible  stage  that  has  ever  rep- 
resented to  the  eyes  of  ainiring  thousands  the 
works  of  the  poet,  or  displayed  the  skill  of  the 
actor,  has  prodnoed  such  deep  tragedy  as  you. 
How  oAen  has  the  sight  of  the  thin  folded 
sheet,  with  its  strange,  crooked,  black  hiero- 
glyphics, overwhelmed  the  lightest  and  the 
gayest  heart  with  heaviness  and  momming! 
how  often  changed  the  smile  into  the  tear! 
how  often  swept  away  the  gay  pageanu  of  im- 
agination, and  memo^,  and  hope,  and  left  the 
gist  all  darkness,  and  the  future  all  despair ! 
at,  on  the  contrary,  how  oden  have  ye  been 
the  unexpected  messengeik  of  happiness  and 
joy !  how  often  have  ye  brought  sunshine  and 
light  into  the  benighted  breast !  how  often  dis- 
pelled in  a  moment  the  dark  thunder-clouds  of 
the  world's  blackest  storms, — ay,  and  some- 
times, too,  have  closed,  as  with  a  lightning- 
fiash,  the  black  tempestuous  day  of  a  long  sor- 
rowful life,  with  a  gleam  of  ecstasy,  too  intense 
and  potent  to  survive ! 

All  eyes  turned  eagerly  to  Sir  John  Slingsby, 
while  he  looked  over  the  letters.  The  first 
was  in  a  stiff  and  clerk-like  band,  which  he  put 
down  beside  him  with  a  low  cbucUe,  which 
probably  indicated  an  intention  of  not  read- 
ing it  at  all.  The  next  displayed  a  scrawl, 
written  as  if  with  a  butcher's  skewer,  thin, 
■Ogling,  and  irregular,  like  the  scratching  of 
a  hen  in  the  last  agony.  That  met  the  fate  of 
the  foraoer  one.    Then  came  an  address  in  a 


food,  bold,  dashing  hapd,  with  a  name  written 
in  the  comer. 

"Ah,  ah!"  cried  he,  "from  Tom  Sooth, 
about  the  borough  of  Twistandskin.  Before  I 
stand,  I'll  see  him — Lord  bless  me,  what  was 
I  going  to  say  1"  and  potting  his  hand  to  his 
mouth,  he  looked  to  his  sister  with  a  low  laugh ; 
but  that  letter  was  put  at  a  little  distance  fh^n 
the  two  others.  '*Ah!  Mr.  Beaucharop,  here 
is  one  for  you,"  continued  the  baronet,  *'sent 
op  with  the  postmaster's  compliments !  damn 
his  compliments!  who  wants  his  compliments  V^ 
and  be  gave  the  letter  over  to  Beauchamp,  who 
was  sitting  at  the  opposite  side  of  the  table 
next  his  daughter.  "  My  dear  Harriet,  do  try^ 
that  pasty,  it  is  excellent ;  or  take  something,  ia 
the  name  of  Heliogabalus  ;  this  is  not  a  fast- 
day,  is  iti  There's  the  best  ham  that  ever 
came  out  of  Yorkshire,  on  the  side-board. 
There,  Isabella,  there's  an  epistle  for  you,  frontt 
one  of  your  sweet,  maudlin,  blond  and  satin 
friends  in  London,  as  soft  and  insipid  as  a  gUss 
of  orgeat,  I'll  answer  for  it ;  full  of  loves,  and 
dears,  and  sweet  friends,  and  languishing  for 
your  darling  society,  and  wondering  what  yon 
can  be  doing  in  the  country,  spending  your 
beauty  on  the  desert  air.  Don't  let  vae  hear  a 
word  of  it ;  I  hate  them  all ;  and,  if  I  had  my 
will,  would  smother  them  all  lb  death  ander 
eider-down  qnilts.  Pray  read  your  letter,  Mr. 
Beauchamp.  Everybody  in  this  world  is  anx- 
ious  to  read  their  letters  but  me ;  and  as  yoors 
may  very  Ukely  require  an  answer,  yon. bad 
better  look  at  it  at  once;  for  one  post  here 
goes  out  at  eleven."* 

Now,  Sir  J(^n  Slingsby,  in  the  latter  part 
of  his  speech,  showed  himself  considerate ;  ftnr 
Mr.  Beauchamp,  during  the  first  part  of  break- 
fast, had  borne  a  very  grave  and  business-like 
air.  He  had  given  himself  up,  it  is  trae,  to  a 
more  cheerful  fmirit  on  the  day  before ;  he  bed 
been  cahnly  cheerful  at  dinner ;  gay  in  the 
evening;  especially  when  he  was  near  Miss 
Slingsby.  But  who  is  not  gsy  in  the  eveoing^ 
hoars,  when  the  whole  nervous  fluid  seems  to 
have  accomulated  about  the  brain  and  the 
heart,  when  the  ant ibipated,  or  actual  labors  of 
the  day  are  over,  the  apportioned  task  of  care 
and  anxiety  ia  donet  The  load  of  the  foor- 
and-twenty  hours  is  thrown  oflT,  and  we  snatch 
at  the  brief  portion  that  remains  between  labor 
and  repose  for  enjoyment.  Who  4s  not  gay, 
when  beauty  and  cheerfulness  pour  their  man- 
gled rays  upon  us,  flooding  our  feelings  and  oor 
tliooghto  with  a  bright,  happy,  and  congenial 
stream?  Take  a  glass  of  iced-water,  dear 
reader — as  cold  as  you  wUl,  so  that  it  be  not 
actually  froxen — and  pour  into  it  a  merry  glass 
of  warm  champagne ;  see  how  it  will  sparkle 
and  dance  op  to  the  brim;  and,  unless  the 
heart  of  man  is  a  mass  of  ice  indeed,  such  wili 
be  the  effect  upon  it  of  mere  association  with 
youth,  beauty,  and  innocent  gayety. 

But  since  thei^  Beauchamp  bad  slept  upon 
the  matter.  The  night  before  he  had  gone  on 
with  the  current ;  and  now  time  had  been  af- ^ 
forded  him  to  ask  himself  how  far  that  current' 
had  carried  hffn.  He  was  doubtful  whether 
he  had  not  been  borne  too  far;  there  were 
doubts,  hesitations,  apprehensions  in  his  mind  ; 
and  he  was  grave — very  grave  indeed.  He 
had  wished  Miss  Slingsby  good-morning,  hr 
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had  eipreeced  a  hope  she  had  rested  well,  he 
had  been  most  gracefully  courteous — too  cour- 
teous ;  for  very  polished  surfaces  are  generally 
-cold  ;  and  Isabella,  who  had  come  down  with 
the  intention  of  speaking  to  him  frankly  and 
fteeiy  npon  matters  that  interested  her  deeply, 
had  shrunk  into  herself  more  than  was  her 
wont. 

Beauchamp  opened  the  letter,  however,  with 
rather  a  languid  and  unexpectant  air,  but  the 
first  words  seemed  to  rivet  his  attention.  The 
eye  of  Isabella,  without  her  will,  or  rather 
against  it,  fixed  upon  him.  She  saw  his  cheek 
torn  pale,  then  glow  again  warmly,  and  then  a 
^ad  and  well-satisfi^  smile  curled  his  lip. 
He  ended  the  letter,  and,  looking  toward  the 
ceiling,  his  lips  moved  for  an  instant,  and  fold- 
ing up  the  paper,  he  put  it  in  his  pocket,  giving 
way  for  a  few  seconds  to  thought,  which  did 
not  seem  unsatisfactory. 

Isabella  Slingsby  was  the  most  straightfor- 
ward girl  in  the  world,  by  nature ;  and  she  had 
ibnt  one  class  of  experimental  teaching  in  re- 
^rd  to  concealing  her  feelings.  She  could 
hide,  occasionally,  how  much  she  disliked  some 
of  her  father's  guests ;  she  could  conceal  from 
iiim  how  painful  to  her  was  much  that  she  saw 
under  his  own  roof  In  everything  else,  how- 
ever, she  wai  frank  as  the  day ;  and,  seeing 
Mr.  Beauchamp  receive  a  letter,  and  look  not 
diseontented  with  it,  she  said,  somewhat  in- 
oensiderately : 

**You  seem  to  have  had  pleasant  intelli- 
Ngence,  Mr.  Beauchamp!" 

That  gentleman  turned  his  eyes  suddenly 
upon  her,  and  very  fine  and  lustrous  eyes  they 
were,  and  he  gazed  at  her  for  an  instant  with 
a  smile  so  blended  with  many  emotions,  that 
Isabella,  she  knew  not  why,  oast  down  her 
eyes,  and  colored.  After  a  brief  pause,  he  re- 
plied : 

**Not  unpleasant.  Miss  Slingsby;  for  so 
-strange  a  thing  is  the  heart  of  man,  or,  rather 
I  should  say,  so  strange  a  thing  is  his  fate, 
that,  in  the  course  ofyears  and  with  the  change 
of  circumstances,  there  will  be  pleasure  even 
in  the  total  ending  of  what  were  once  bright 
liopes.  The  things  we  coveted  and  obtained, 
in  the  world's  variation  become  burdensome  to 
as ;  as,  at  the  end  of  a  long  day's  journey,  we 
lay  down  with  relief  the  weight  which,  at  the 
outset,  we  carried  with  joy  or  pride." 

**  That  is  because  men  are  so  fickle,  I  sup- 
pose," answered  Isabella.  "The  only  con- 
stant beings  on  earth  are  women  and  New- 
foundland dogs,  Mr.  Beauchamp—it  is  so,  I  as- 
sure you,  whatever  you  may  think  of  it.  I 
know  the  wicked  world  takes  a  different  view 
of  the  subject ;  but  the  world  is  roan's ;  and 
woman  might  very  well  say  a  different  pic- 
ture would  be  produced,  *  if  we  lions  were  paint- 
ers !' " 

"Nay,"  said  Beauchamp,  laughing,  "I  am 
not  one  of  those  evil  speak^  and  slanderers. 
I  have  had  time  to  observe  m  the  world  where 
I  have  been  these  many  years  as  a  mere  spec- 
tator, watching  the  characters  of  men  and  wo- 
men ;  and  I  can  justly  say,  that  there  are,  at 
least,  ten  good  women  for  one  good  man.  Cir- 
cumstances may  have  something  to  do  with  it ; 
education,  opportunity  for  mod  or  evil;  but 
«till  there  must  be  a  fine  and  pure  spirit  at  the 


heart,  teaching  to  avoid  evil  and  U>  seek 
good." 

**  I  believe,  in  troth,  there  is,"  answered  Mn  ^ 
Cliflbrd,  joining  tin  the  conversation;  "ni 
that  the  bent  of  almost  every  woman's  miod  ii 
toward  that  which  is  right.  Bat  if  joa  lie 
the  oreatnree  of  circumstances,  Mr.  Ben- 
champ,  we  are,  in  many  respects  the  creatBrei 
of  your  hands ;  you  give  the  bent  and  the  di- 
rection of  somewhat  more  than  half  ov 
thoughts,  I  am  afraid,  and  are—" 

"  To  be  blamed,  if  you  go  wrong,"  exdaimel 
Sir  John  Slingsby,  with  a  loud  laagfa;  "tebe 
sore ;  that  is  a  woman's  philosophy,  mj  dear 
Harriet ;  all  that  she  does  good  is  her  own,  ifi 
that  she  does  wrong  is  man's ;  but  let  me  tell 
you,  my  dear  sister,  that  there  is  no  little 
doubt,  in  the  minds  of  the  best  informed,  which 
has  the  roost  influence ;  man  over  woman,  or 
woman  over  roan.  I  am  of  the  last  opioion ; 
and  I  see  it  every  day  in  my  case  and  that  of 
others  ;  here  this  girl,  Isabella,  rules  lae  witk 
a  rod  of  iron,  does  anything  she  likes  with  ise; 
but,  by  my  faith,  for  this  day  I  shall  abeM 
myself  from  her  authority ;  for  I  hate  hosiaw 
to  settle  during  the  morning ;  and  she  ootf 
entertain  her  guests  as  she  can.  Mr.  Beis- 
champ,  if  you  leave  my  house  during  *^  "l^ 
four»and-twenty  hours,  it  will  be  a  clear  pw* 
that  Miss  Slingsby  does  not  entertain  ytnp^ 
erly;  and  I  shall  be  very  angry  with  her  ij 
hospitality,  if  I  do  not  find  you  at  tonch  m 
dinner,  tea,  and  supper,  and  breakfast  toHiff- 
row  morning ;  for  I  shall  be  quite  sore  she  mi 
not  made  my  house  agreeable." 

"  An  imputation  that  I  should  be  the  lul^ 
bring  upen  Miss  Slingsby,"  said  Mr.  Bo^ 
champ ;  and  in  truth  he  seemed  to  ^JJt 
he  said ;  for  when  they  rose  from  the  N«*- 
fast-table,  and  the  party  sauntered  to  the  ««- 
dow,  in  that  pleasant  indolence  which  pj* 
ally  succeeds  the  ^t  meal  of  the  daj-w 
five  minutes  that  Succeeds  to  breakfti^.* 
shsrt,  before  we  put  on  the  armor  of  ay« 
exertion— he  attached  himself  ckwely  to  ■* 
Slingsby's  side,  engaged  her  in  convcraaiwaij 
light  and  cheerful,  that  the  whole  character « 
the  man  seemed  changed.  Not  that  what* 
said  was  without  thought;  for  ^'^^JJ 
deep  undercurrent  of  reflection  ninoingaH|J| 
time,  which  gave  it  quite  a  diflferent  to«*JjT 
what  is  called  small-talk.  It  was  •Pf'^JJ 
brilliant,  even  plavfal ;  but  iu  principal  eoe«^ 
on  the  minds  of  fflbse  who  heard  wai  to  »p 
them  thinking.  There  was  a  marked  att^ 
in  his  manner  toward  Isabella  Sliog»kf«  ^^ 
flattered  her  a  little.  She  might  hjfj^  tfj" 
ceived  before  that  he  was  8*>^<*T!^l« 
beauty,  that  he  admired  her,  that  he  hkefl  on 
society,  when  he  had  twice  or  thrice  ■'•V't 
at  Dr.  M  ilea's.  She  had  thought  b»«>a^ 
ingly  agreeable,  and  had  fancied  that  he  iboyn 
her  so  too ;  but  there  had  been  nothing  »*>• 
done  —  not  one  word,  one  look,  one  P'rr 
that  could  set  imagination  flying  any  fofjr^ 
and  she  had  rested  satisfied  with  letting  tW 
take  their  course,  without  any  other  fiw 
than  a  slight  degree  of  regret  that  her  w^ 
had  not  made  the  acquaintance  of  one  so 
perior  in  manners  and  in  mind  to  ^fJJJJJl 
ity  of  those  around.  During  the  P»;jf*j2 
evening,  Beauchamp  had  appeared  la  oo  o^^ 
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^iraeter  than  that  of  the  calm,  dignified, 
quiet,  and  welMnfonned  gentteinan.  Bat  after 
break/ast  his  atttntions  were  more  pointed; 
and  Isabella  felt  a  little  agitated,  and  doubt- 
fal  of  what  all  this  wonld  come  to.  She  was 
aot  fond  of  anything  that  agitated  her :  and, 
therefore,  somewhat  more  abmptlj  than  was 
neoassary,  she  broke  through  the  con?ersatioii 
that  was  going  on,  saying  : 

'*  Mr.  ^auohamp,  Mary  and  I  have  entered 
into  a  compact  to  go  down  and  see  Captain 
Hayward  win  his  bet."  ' 

"What  bet?"  asked  Beaochamp,  who  had 
forgotten  all  about  it. 

**To  catch  the  largest  trout  in  the  ri?er  be- 
fore twelve  o'clock,"  replied  Isabella;  "will 
yoQ  escort  us !  My  dear  aunt,  won't  you  come 
tool" 

**No,  my  dear,"  answered  Mrs.  ClifRnrd; 
**  I  have  letters  to  write,  too,  like  your  father." 

"  I  have  no  letters  to  write,"  exclaimed  Sir 
John  SUngsby^  somewhat  petulantly ;  **  I  wish 
1  had  nothing  less  pleasant  to  do ;  but  I  have 
to  see  the  steward  and  a  damned  lawyer  about 
hastaess--the  greatest  bores  on  the  earth.  I 
wish  to  heaven  Peter  the  Great  had  been 
aotoerat  of  England  for  but  one  bare  month. 
Hea? en  and  earth !  how  he  would  have  thinned 
the  roll  of  attomejrs !  or  if  we  could  but  bring 
tkem  under  the  cutting  and  maiming  act,  what 
banging  and  transporting  we  should  have.  I 
am  sure  they  cut  up  our  time  and  our  comforts, 
•laaim  our  property,  and  cripple  our  resources. 
Bat  the  devil  never  abandons  his  own  ;  and  so 
tbey  slip  out  of  every  noose  that  is  made  to 
eateh  them.  There's  that  fellow,  Stephen 
Oiniet,  can  make,  they  say,  springes  that  will 
catch  woodcocks  and  snipes,  hares,  pheasants, 
partridges,  ni:flh,  and  rees ;  hang  me,  if  I  don't 
«ak  him  if  he  has  not  got  any  trap  that  will 
atraigle  an  attorney." 

'*lr  he  fails,  ask  Ned  Howard,"  said  Isa- 
bella, half-jokinffly,  half-eamestly ;  "  I  have  no 
ikmbt  he  would  ramish  you  with  what  yon  want." 

**  Perhape  he  would,  perhaps  he  would,"  an- 
swered Sir  John;  "not  a  bad  thought,  Bella: 
^Jung  it,  I  must  go  and  see  the  steward  be- 
fore that  fellow  Wharton  comes.  So  good-bye, 
8ood-bye,  for  the  present.  Mind  the  luncheon 
^ioie;  and  if  Ned  loses  and  does  not  bring  me 
^oaie  a  trout  of  at  least  three  pounds,  we'll 
^k  his  health  in  a  bottle  of  the  old  hermitage 
^-get  your  shawls  and  bonnej^,  get  your  shawls 
lad  bonnets ;  and  now,  Hamet,  if  you  want  to 
•«ad  over  to  your  place,  be  quick  with  your 
**tttrs,  for  I  have  got  a  man  going  to  Taming- 
^m  at  twelve.'* 

Mrs.  Clifford  left  the  room  with  her  brother, 
and  was  followed  immediately  by  her  daughter 
jjnd  niece.  Beaucbamp  walked  out  into  the 
hall,  and  got  his  hat,  gave  some  directions  to 
one  of  the  servants  in  regard  to  sending  up 
||0(ne  of  his  clothes  from  the  inn  at  Tarning- 
"*B^  when  anybody  was  sent  down  to  the 
{^ ;  and  then  returned  to  the  window  of  the 
"wakfast-room.  There  ho  paused  and  looked 
ant,  revolving  various  things  in  his  mind,  and 
^ing  to  the  half-muttered  conclusion,  at 
*^&8th :  *'  It  most  be  so,  it  is  quite  clear — it  is 
cwtain."  But  when  any  one  determines  that 
^  thmg  is  Quite  clear,  is  certain,  before  we 
*|Tee  with  him  in  opinion,  we  should  know 


what  other  trains  of  thoaght  are  going  on  in  his 
mind  at  the  moment,  josUiog  this  idea  and  that 
oat  of  their  right  places,  leaving  others  far  be- 
hind, and  stimulating  others  again  to  run  at 
lightning  speed,  the  Lord  knows  whither,  to 
win  their  race.  It  is  not  at  all  impossible,  that 
if  yon  or  I,  dear  reader,  could  see  into  Mr. 
Beaucbamp's  mind  at  this  moment,  we  might 
come  to  a  very  different  conclusion  on  the  prem- 
ises, and  think  that  the  proposition  was  any- 
thing but  quite  clear,  the  result  not  at  all  certain. 

However  that  might  be,  there  he  stood  with 
his  bat  in  his  hand,  in  very  good  spirits,  whea 
Miss  Slingsby  and  her  cousin  appeared. 

Isabella  was  rather  fluttered,  as  we  have 
said,  about  something  or  another ;  she  felt  a 
timidity  that  waa  not  usual  with  her,  and  she 
got  her  cousin  between  herself  and  Mr.  Beau- 
champ  before  they  reached  the  door,  as  if  she 
intended  that  he  should  offer  Mary  Cliflfbrd  his 
arm.  Beaucbamp  manceuvred  so  skillfhlly,  how- 
ever, that  before  they  were  through  the  door 
and  down  the  steps,  he  was  by  Isabella's  side 
again,  and,  as  she  had  two  sides,  one  of  which 
was  certain  to  be  unprotected,  while  that  side 
was  almost  certain  to  be  the  point  of  attack  to 
a  dextrous  enemy,  she  gave  up  the  battle  at 
once,  and  let  things  take  their  course. 

The  walk,  as  Isabella  managed  it,  was  an 
exceedingly  pleasant  one.  In  the  first  place, 
there  were  the  beauties  of  nature.  To  what 
heart,  under  what  circumstances,  do  the  beau- 
ties of  Mature  fail  to  bring  sweet  feelings! 
There  is  something  in  the  universe,  of  which 
we  have  no  definite  conception;  perhaps,  it 
is  too  uniTersal,  too  wide»  too  vast,  to  sub- 
mit itself  to  anything  like  demonstration.  We 
all  feel  it,  we  all  know  it,  we  all  enioy  it.  The 
ancients  and  some  of  the  modems  have  deified 
it,  and  called  it  Pan.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  univer- 
sal adaptation  of  one  thing  to  another:  the 
harmony  of  all  Ood's  works ;  the  infinite  music 
of  an  infinite  variety.  It  is  figured  in  music — 
faintly  figured ;  for  music  is  only  the  image  of 
the  whole  by  a  part ;  the  sequence  of  bright 
things  is  the  melody  of  creation ;  their  synchro- 
nous existence,  the  harmony  of  Ood's  almighty 
will.  But  in  this,  as  in  all  else,  woe  be  unto 
those  who  have  worshiped  the  creature  for  the 
Creator,  and  who  have  mistaken  this  great  har- 
mony in  the  infinity  of  created  things,  for  the 
Godhead  itself.  It  is  but  one  of  the  expres- 
sions of  Almighty  love,  and  those  expressions 
are  as  infinite  as  the  love  from  which  they 
emanate.  It  is  our  finite,  our  contracted,  our 
exceedingly  minute  view  of  all  things,  that  con- 
stantly keeps  us  down  from  the  contemplation 
and  the  conception  of  the  inmieasurable,  to  that 
which  is  within  the  ken  of  our  own  microscopic 
vision.  If  creation  itself  is  infinite,  the  infinite 
harmony  thereof  is  but  a  part  of  creation,  and 
is  in  itself  a  proof  of  that  intelligent  Providence, 
which  man  denies,  because  he  does  not  see. 

The  walk  was  an  exceedingly  pleasant  one, 
coming  in  varied  scenes  upon  the  mind,  each 
contrasted  with  the  other,  yet  each  harmonizing 
beautifully.  After  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  or 
two  hundred  yards  of  short  turf  they  entered  a 
glade,  where  tall  trees,  backed  by  deep  shrubs, 
cut  off  the  sunbeams,  except  where  here  and 
there  they  struggled  through  an  open  spot. 
Tall  beeches,  more  than  a  century  old,  crossed 
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their  arms  above  to  giro  shade  to  the  ground 
below,  and  thongh  the  walk,  nearly  fifty  feet  in 
breadth  from  bote  to  bole  of  the  old  trees,  was 
mown  along  iu  whole  extent,  yet  a  little  to  one 
side  and  the  other,  the  wild  flowers  appeared 
gemming  the  earth  like  stars  upon  a  firmament 
of  green.  There  was  the  purple  colombine 
and  the  blue  periwinkle,  and  the  yellow  .prim- 
rose, and  the  pale  bending  anemone ;  the  hya- 
cinth and  the  violet ;  and  if  art  had  had  any 
share  therein,  the  arrangement  of  the  flowers 
was  so  skillfully  managed,  that  all  seemed  owing 
bnt  to  nature's  hand.  The  deep  branches  of 
the  beech,  and  the  green  shade  that  they  cast 
through  the  air,  gave  a  solemn  and  elevating 
tone  to  the  whole.  The  flowers  and  the  ooea- 
sional  burst  of  sunshine,  the  rich  colors  of  the 
moss,  yellow,  and  brown,  and  green,  enlivened 
the  scene,  and  made  the  solemn  stillness  of  the 
long  avenue  seem  like  a  thoughtful  countenance 
brightened  by  a  smile.  Then,  suddenly,  when 
they  had  walked  on  for  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile,  they  turned  to  the  left  through  a  wide 
break  in  the  alley,  and  all  was  wonderfully 
changed.  Shade  and  melancholy  were  gone ; 
and  they  stood  upon  the  edge  of  a  round  sloping 
descent  of  some  three  or  four  hundred  feet 
covered  with  green  short  turf,  and  marked  out, 
at  short  distances,  by  chumps  of  birches  and 
hawthorns.  On  the  right  was  the  woody  crest 
of  the  hill,  concealing  in  its  bosom  the  contin- 
uation of  the  avenue,  which  they  had  just  quit- 
ted ;  but  on  the  left,  wide  over  the  tree-tops 
and  waving  ground  beyond,  stretched  out  an 
extensive  prospect  in  the  sunshine,  all  light  and 
loveliness.  It  was  one  of  the  bright  days  of 
early  summer.  Scarcely  a  cloud  was  in  the 
sky,  and  yet  there  was  a  softening  eflTect  in  the 
atmosphere,  which  mellowed  the  lights  and 
shades  into  each  other,  and  suffered  the  light 
to  pass  softly  and  gently  from  each  line  of  the 
distance  to  that  which  succ^ded  with  a  sort 
of  dreamy  pleasure,  vague  and  indefinite,  but 
very  sweet,  like  the  sounds  that  sometimes 
come  upon  our  sleeping  ears  in  the  visions  of 
the  morning. 

Skirting  along  the  hill  with  a  gradual  descent, 
the  broad  gravel-walk  plunged  into  the  valley, 
and  there  all  was  altered  once  more.  A  wide 
and  uncultivated  wood  swept  round,  a  small 
sparkling  rivulet,  dashing  on  toward  the  broader 
stream,  amid  bushes,  and  shrubs,  and  water- 
plants  ;  a  willow  here  and  there  bending  down 
Its  long,  pliant  branches  over  the  glittering 
stream,  and  a  patch  of  tall  bulrushes  raising 
their  long  green  stems,  where  any  occasional  in- 
terruption occasioned  the  water  to  spread  out 
The  trees  were  far  apart,  though  the  ground 
was  broken  and  uneven,  and  the  flapping  wing 
of  a  heron,  with  his  gray  shadowy  form  rising 
up  at  some  fifty  or  sixty  yards'  distance,  added 
to  the  saddening  and  sombering  efi*ect.  It  was 
like  a  discord  in  a  fine  piece  of  music :  just  pro- 
tracted long  enough  to  make  what  had  gone 
before  and  what  followed  after  more  delightful, 
and  the  next  minute  they  issued  forth  upon  the 
warm  green  meadows,  gilded  with  buttercups, 
that  lay  by  the  side  of  the  wider  river. 

Heaven  only  knows  what  Isabella  meant  in 
bringing  Beauphamprby  that  path,  if  she  did  not 
intend  him  to  make  love  to  her.  She  could 
kave  taken  him  round  by  the  other  side  of  the 
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baaae,  and  the  straight  horse-road  to  the  bnH^ 
or  down  over  the  turf  through  the  open  puui 
the  park,  among  the  deer  and  fern  to  tks  lb 
ther  end  of  the  river,  where  it  iasaed  oot  of  thi 
grounds.  Bnt  no,  whether  from  aomethiaf  ita 
was  going  on  in  her  own  bosom,  which  flail 
her  instinctively  choose  the  scenes  that  am 
assimilated  with  her  feelings,  or  fh>m  aeeilei^ 
caprice,  or  design,  she  led  him  throngh  i  pk 
full  of  the  sense  of  love.  There  was  oae  t» 
many  for  a  declaration,  it  is  true ;  aid  it 
knew  she  was  so  far  guarded ;  but  yet  it  w 
a  very  dangerous  walk  for  any  two  pMfh^ 
whose  hearts  had  no  better  seeority  thio  Ai 
simple  presence  of  another,  to  strsy  ak>af  opn 
such  a  day  as  that. 

The  letter,  which  Beauchamp  had  rseeiVBi 
at  breakfast,  had  evidently  either  pleased,  m 
entertained,  or  relieved  him ;  bat  the  eM  - 
was,  that  he  was  infinitely  gayer  when  bt  Ht 
out  than  he  had  ever  been  since  we  have  ftit 
met  with  him.  He  crossed  the  open  gremrf^ 
Isabella's  side  with  a  firmer  and  more  eMfc 
step,  with  his  head  high  and  his  shouldenIA 
he  gaaed  over  the  wide-spread  park 
around,  and  seemed  to  snufl^the  air  like  a  1 
about  to  start  upon  a  race.  He  i 
upon  the  loveliness  of  such  views, 
how  very  English  they  were — how  very  i 
one  ever  saw  anythiug  similar  in  any  ollir 
land-r-and  seemed  to  enjoy  the  whole  so  biglK 
as  to  leave  an  impression  that  the  pleuan  If 
the  walk  was  heightened  by  the  sooie9  III 
which  it  was  taken.  When  he  came  laii' 
the  shade  of  the  tall  trees  his  tone  was  savi^ 
what  changed,  it  became  softer,  more 
more  earnest ;  and  sa  he  went  on,  his  t1 


seeming  to  receive  a  coloring  from  the  acaailf 
through  which  he  passed,  without  lusiag Ms 
general  character,  or  particular  train  kti 


moment.  It  was  evident  through  all  tiMtIt 
was  thinking  of  Ia#ella  Slingsby ;  and  thtfl^ 
with  finished  courtesy,  he  divided  his  uni> 
sation  very  equally — not  quite — betwesi  Mr 
and  her  cousin,  yet  even  when  he  was  aptfk- 
ing  to  Mary  Cliflbrd,  it  was  very  cvideit  iH 
his  words,  or,  at  all  events,  his  thoughts,  «Mt 
addressed  to  Isabella. 

Mary  said  little,  except  just  to  keep  ip  ^ 
conversation  and  deprive  it  of  anytbiaf  ttt 
awkwardness ;  but  she  felt,  and  indeed  aoMf 
could  help  feeling,  that  Mr.  BeanehaDp*s  m^ 
ner  toward  her  cousin  was  too  maned  ■■ 
particular  to  be  ihistaken.  Isabella,  M  i^ 
part,  gave  way  to  all  the  gayety  of  hir  hmtk 
sometimes  with  bright  and  laughing  saBiispii^ 
ing  round  Beauchamp's  more  earnest  and  ds% 
^ned  thoughts,  sometimes  yieldisf  to  the  jjiir 
pulse  which  she  imparted,  and  vMtarmg  iii^ 
the  deep  waters  of  feeling  and  reflectioe,  «h^ 
er  he  led  her,  till  startled  at  herself  she  Vm 
fright  and  retreated.  She  was  very  hap^,  t#f 
secure  in  Mary's  presence  from  anythiag  ^ 
might  agitate  or  alarm,  she  fslt  that  she  dsij 
give  way  to  the  pleasure  of  the  moment ;  m 
even  the  knowledge  of  her  father's  sitirtiVr 
and  of  the  dangers  and  difllcoHiea  that  Ifli* 
him,  acted  but  as  a  aofteiung  and  sahMf 
power,  which  brought  down  her  spirits  t^m 
their  habitual  gayety,  and  rendered  hsr  hMrt 
more  susceptible  of  tenderer  and  deepir  tai- 
pressiens 
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BaaucUamp  felt  that  be  was  Hstened  to.  thlt 
he  pleased,  that  he  might  be  beloved.  He  had 
teen  nothing  coqoetish  about  Isabella ;  be  bad 
heard  a  high  character  of  her;  he  had  been 
told  by  one,  who  had  known  her  from  childhood, 
that  she  seemed  lighter  than  she  really  was; 
that  if  there  was  anything  Assumed,  it  was  the 
gayety ;  that  aU  the  more  profoond  things  that 
occasionally  appeared  in  her  character,  might 
he  trusted  and  relied  upon,  and  that  the  seem- 
ingly high  spirits  were  but  as  the  breeze,  that 
rolled  the  tree-tops  without  touching  the  depth 
of  the  forest.  He  felt  sure,  therefore,  that  she 
woald  not  sport  with  him,  if  she  believed  he 
WIS  in  earnest,  and  he  took  care,  that  upon 
that  subject  she  should  have  little  doubt. 

Thus  passed  away  their  walk ;  and  though 
Kary  CJifferd  would  have  given  a  great  deal, 
had  she  dar«d  to  venture,  to  make  Mr.  Beau- 
ehamp  a  sha.rer  in  the  secret  of  Sir  John  Slings-, 
hy's  affairs,  and  asked  the  advice  and  assist- 
anoe  of  one  who  had  evidently  gained  much 
experience  of  the  world,  without  being  spoiled 
by  the  world,  yet  she  knew  not  how  to  begin ; 
a  feeling  of  t  imidHy  came  over  her  that  stopped 
her ;  and  the  course  of  the  conversation— its 
sptikhog  rapidity  at  some  times,  its  deep  and 
intense  feelings  at  others — gave  no  opportunit  j 
of  introducing  a  subject  entirely  discordant, 
without  forcing  it  in  h  manner  both  harsh  and 
^isoouneous.  She  determined,  therefore,  as 
they  approached  the  river,  to  leave  the  matter 
to  Captain  Hayward,  whose  firank  straightfor- 
wardness, she  thought,  would  soon  either  find 
or  make  an  opportunity. 

When  they  reached  the  bank,  however,  Cap- 
tain Hayward  was  not  to  be  seen ;  but  Isabella 
pointed  to  an  elbow  of  the  wood,  which  con- 
oealed  a  turn  in  the  stream,  saying  that  he  was 
moat  likely  higher  up,  and  accordingly  they 
walksBd  on.  As  they  were  passing  through  the 
little  path  that  cut  through  an  anffle  of  the 
woodland,  they  heard  suddenly  a  loud  ezolama- 
tioo,  then  a  very  ungentlemanly  oath,  and  the 
next  moment,  as  they  issued  forth,  they  saw 
Ned  Hayward  grappling  with  a  tall,  powerful 
nian,  in  what  may  be  called  a  semi-military 
<J»»ss.  The  two  were,  apparently,  well  matched, 
^ooffh  few,  either  in  strength,  activity,  or  skill, 
«oald  match  our  friend.  But  the  stranger, 
whoever  be  was,  practiced  a  trick,  which  he 
titought  likely  to  free  himself  from  his  adver- 
^ry,  even  at  the  risk  of  his  own  life.  He 
^^gled  hard,  and  in  the  struggle  drew  to- 
ward the  brink.  Ned  Hayward  made  a  violent 
^^M  to  resist  the  impulse,  and  most  likely 
Would  have  been  successfbl ;  for  if  anything,  he 
was  the  stronger  roan  of  the  two.  But  a  part 
^the  green  turf  gave  way,  undermined  by  the 
<^ar8e  of  the  current,  and  both  plunged  in  to- 
gether into  a  deep  pool,  and  disappeared  for  an 
instaat  in  the  water. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

A  iiAp  is  a  very  useful  thing :  I  wonder  what 
people  did  wiAoul  H  before  it  was  invented. 
J^  there  were  great  travelers  in  those  days, 
wo,  both  by  land  and  water.  Adam  began  the 
nrat,  and  Noah  the  second,  and  they  managed 
^^  well  without  eHber  ohart  or  compass,  so 


that  it  it  is  evident  these  instruments  are  noth- 
ing but  luxuries,  and  ought  to  be  done  away 
with.  Nevertheless,  I  feel  that  I  should  be 
better  off,  and  so  would  the  reader  too,  if  I 
could  give  here,  on  this  page,  a  map  of  the 

county  of ,  just  to  show  him  the  relative 

position  of  the  place  called  Buxtoo*s.Inn  and 
the  little  village  of  Coldington-cum-Snowblast, 
which  lay  nearly  northwest  of  Buxton's  Inn, 
and  at  the  distance,  by  the  road,  of  about  six 
miles.  The  innkeepers  charged  seven  miles* 
posting,  because  it  was  the  seventeenth  part  of 
a  furlong  beyond  the  six  miles.  However,  a 
dreary  little  village  it  was,  situated  on  one  of 
the  two  roads  to  London,  which  was  indeed 
somewhat  shorter  than  the  other,  but  so  hilly, 
so  tiresome,  so  bleak,  and  so  stiff,  as  the  post- 
boys termed  it,  that  man  and  beast  alike  prefer- 
red the  other  road,  and  generally  went  to  and 
from  Tamingham  by  Buxton's  Inn.  Neverthe- 
less, it  was  absolutely  necessary  that  a  pair  or 
two  of  posters  should  be  kept  at  Coldingten,  as 
that  was  the  only  direct  road  to  several  con- 
siderable towns ;  and  though  it  was  only  am 
eight-mile  stage,  yet  the  cattle,  when  they  had 
got  over  the  hills,  had  no  inclination  to  go  far- 
ther. The  post-horses  had  engendered  a  public 
house,  which  was  designated  by  courtesy  an 
inn,  but  it  was  a  very  solitary  one.  with  very 
few  visitors  but  those  who  took  a  glass  of  beer 
or  spirits  at  the  bar,  and  a  chance  mercantile 
traveler,  who  came  to  supply  the  two  shcms 
that  ornamented  the  village,  and  slept  there  for 
the  night. 

At  a  very  early  hour  of  the  morning,  how- 
ever, on  the  day  of  which  we  have  just  been 
speaking,  a  post-chaise  drew  up  to  the  door 
with  horses  from  Buxton^s  Inn,  and  a  fresh  re- 
lay was  immediately  ordered  to  carry  the  trav- 
elers on  toward  Bristol.  A  tall,  powerful, 
showily-dressed  man  got  out  with  a  lady  closely 
veiled,  whose  costume  spoke  of  Parisian  man- 
ufacture ;  and  while  the  portmanteaus  and  other 
articles  of  baggage  were  being  taken  into  the 
doorway  till  they  could  be  placed  upon  the  new 
chaise,  the  gentleman  paid  the  postboy,  and 
then  asked  if  he  was  going  back  directly. 

*'In  about  an  hour,  sir,"  replied  the  man, 
touching  his  hat,  with  the  look  of  one  well  sat- 
isfied with  his  fee. 

But  at  this  reply  the  traveler  looked  blank, 
and  said,  "  Well,  it  does  not  matter.  I  must 
get  some  lad  to  run  over  across  the  moor  with 
this  note  to  Mr.  Wittingham.  Just  see  for  some 
one,  my  good  fellow.  He  shall  have  half-a- 
crown  for  bis  pains." 

But  the  postboy  was  not  such  a  goose  as  to 
let  the  half-crown  slip  by  him,  and,  with  the 
most  respectful  air  in  the  world,  he  assured  the 
gentleman  that  he  was  quite  ready  to  go  that 
minute,  and  that  he  had  only  pro)x>sed  to  stay 
an  hour  because  he  did  not  know— how  should 
he  1— that  the  other  wanted  to  send  back. 

The  note  and  the  half-crown  were  imme- 
diately given,  the  postboy  got  into  his  saddle 
again ;  resisted  the  soft  entreaties  of  the  ostler 
to  take  a  glass  of  something,  and  trotted  away. 
No  sooner  was  he  gone,  however,  in  the  full 
persuasion  that  ere  a  quarter  of  an  hour  was 
over  his  two  travelers  wouhi  be  on  their  way 
to  Bristol,  than  the  gentleman  be  left  behind 
seemed  to  have  suddenly  changed  his  mind. 
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The  horses  were  countermanded,  a  room  np 
Etairs  looked  at,  some  breakfast  ordered,  and 
there  he  and  bis  fair  companion  seemed  dis- 
posed to  pass  the  day.  After  a  short  bat  hearty 
breakfast,  which  was  crowned  by  a  glass  of 
brandy,  upon  the  strength  of  such  an  early  drive, 
the  gentlemsa  himself  sallied  forth,  saying  to 
the  lady,'*!  must  see  that  fellow  Stephen,  and 
£nd  out  if  he  has  peached.  If  he  has,  wq  had 
better  get  over  the  water  for  a  while,  at  all 
events ;  though  they  can  prove  n«  thing,  I  am 
sure.** 

"  You  will  take  your  rash,  wild  ways,  love," 
answered  the  lady,  in  a  languid  tone ;  **  and 
then  you  are  sure  to  get  into  a  scrape.**  But 
the  gentleman  did  not  wait  for  the  end  of  the 
admonition,  leaving  the  room  and  shutting  the 
door  behind  him. 

We  will  stay  with  the  lady,  however,  and  a 
"Very  pretty  woman  she  was,  though,  indeed, 
there  had  been  a  time  when  she  was  prettier. 
She  was  certainly  not  less  than  three  or  four- 
and-thirty,  with  good,  small  features,  and  a 
complexion  which  had  once  been  exceedingly 
fine.  It  had  become  somewhat  coarse  now, 
however,  and  looked  as  if  the  process  of  dete- 
rioration had  been  assisted  by  a  good  deal  of 
wine,  or  some  other  stimulant  perhaps  still  more 
potent.  Her  eyes  were  fine  dark  eyes,  but  they 
had  grown  somewhat  watery,  and  there  was 
an  occasional  vacancy  in  them,  a  wandering 
uncertainty  that  bespoke  either  some  intense 
preoccupation  with  other  subjects  than  those 
immediately  in  question,  or  some  failure  of  the 
intellect,  either  from  temporary  or  permanent 
causes.  Her  figure  was  tall  and  fine,  and  her 
dress  very  handsome  in  materials  and  make ; 
but  yet  there  was  a  something  about  it  too 
smart.  There  was  too  much  lace  and  ribbon, 
too  many  bright  and  gaudy  colors,  too  much 
flutter  and  contrast,  to  be  perfectly  ladylike. 
There  was  also  a  negligence  m  the  way  of  pat- 
ting it  on — almost  a  slovenliness,  if  one  may  go 
that  length,  which  made  things  nearly  new  look 
old  and  dirty. 

Her  air  and  manner,  too,  were  careless  and 
languid ;  and  as  she  set  herself  down  on  one 
chair,  then  moved  to  another,  and  rested  her 
feet  upon  a  third,  it  seemed  as  if  something  was 
continually  weighing  upon  her  mind,  which  yet 
wanted  vigor  and  solidity  enough  to  make  an 
efifort  to  cast  it  off*. 

It  was  not  that  she  seemed  to  mope  at  being 
left  alone  by  her  male  companion,  or  that  she 
felt  or  cared  for  his  absence  very  much,  although 
fihe  evidently  deemed  his  plans  and  purposes  im- 
prudent and  perilous.  Far  from  it ;  she  was  as 
gay,  or  perhaps  gayer,  when  he  was  gone  tl^n 
before ;  sung  a  little  bit  of  an  Italian  song,  to^k 
a  small  note-book  out  of  her  bag  and  wrote  in 
it  some  lines,  which  seemed,  by  their  regular 
length,  to  be  verses ;  and  then,  getting  up  again, 
she  opened  a  portmanteau,  brought  out  a  bKaok, 
and  began  to  read.  She  had  not  continued 
long,  however,  when  she  seemed  to  become 
tired  of  that  also,  and  patting  back  the  book 
again,  gave  herself  up  to  thought,  during  the 
course  of  which  her  race  was  chequered  with 
slight  smiles  and  slight  frowns,  neither  of  which 
bad  the  most  pleasant  expression  in  the  world. 
There  was  a  littleness  in  it  all,  indeed,  a  sort  of 
careless  indolence,  which,  perhaps,  bespoke  a 


disposition  hackn^ed  and  spoiled  by  the  t 
ures,  if  not  the  pains  of  life.  And  there 
sat»  casting  away  from  her  everything  bat 
thought,  as  if  there  were  nothing  in  the  world 
valuable  or  important,  except  the  little  acci- 
dents, that  might  disturb  or  promote  her  own  is- 
dividual  comfort.  The  maid  who  carried  awaj 
the  breakfast  things  informed  the  landlady,  that 
"  the  woman  up  stairs  was  a-taking  on  it  easy, 
a-sitting  with  her  feet  on  one  of  the  best  dieara.** 
And  although  the  good  dame  did  not  think  fit  to 
object  to  this  proceeding,  she  mentallj  com- 
mooted  on  it  thus  :  "  Them  qaality -folks  im  al- 
ways giving  themselves  airs ;  but  if  she  apHea 
my  new  kivers,  1*11  take  it  oat  in  the  bill,  any- 
how.'* 

After  this  slate  of  things  had  continued  for 
somewhat  more  than  an  hour  and  a  hal^  tbe 
gentleman  came  back,  apparently  in  great  haste, 
dripping  like  a  Newfoundland  dog,  and,  callinf 
to  the  ostler  before  he  ran  up  stairs,  direetea 
him  to  put-to  the  horses  as  soon  as  possible. 
Then,  running  up,  he  entered  the  room  wbero 
he  had  led  the  lady,  exclaiming,  **  Quick,  (^ar- 
lotte,  we  must  be  off  like  the  devil !" 

**  Why,  what*s  the  matter,  Moreton  1**  abe 
said,  without  moving  an  inch.  **  Yoa  are  drip- 
ping wet ;  you  have  met  with  some  adventoie.** 

"And  something  else,  too,"  answered  tha 
gentleman.  **  I  have  met  with  that  devfl  of  a 
fellow  again,  and  he  recogniaed  me  and  tried 
to  stop  me,  but  I  pulled  him  into  the  river,  and 
left  him  there,  getting  to  the  other  bank,  heavaa 
knows  how.  All  I  am  sure  of  is,  that  I  kept 
his  head  under  water  for  two  or  three  minatea  'r 
for  he  fell  undermost.  But  I  have  not  time  to 
talk  more  now,  for  we  must  go  as  if  Satan  drove 
us,  and  I  will  tell  you  more  as  we  go  along.** 

**  I  hope  he*s  drowned,**  said  the  lady,  with 
the  sweetest  possible  smile;  "it  is  an  euff 
death,  they  say.  I  think  I  shall  drown  myself 
one  day  or  other.** 

"  Pooh  !**  said  the  gentleman.  "  But  eons 
along,  come  along !  I  have  something  to  tdl 
you  of  Charles ;  so  make  haste." 

"  Of  Charles  !*'  exclaimed  the  lady,  startiag 
np  as  if  suddenly  roused  from  a  sort  of  stopai, 
while  a  look  of  intense  and  fiery  malignitj  eaaie 
into  her  fac^.  "  Wllat  of  him  t  Have  yon  seen 
him  1    Did  be  see  you  V* 

"  I  don*t  know,'*  answered  her  companioa 
«  But  come  along  ;*'  and  taking  up  one  of  the  * 
portmanteaus  as  the  chaise  drove  up  to  tbr 
door,  he  hurried  down,  and  sent  up  for  the  oth- 
er. The  lady  followed  with  a  quick  step,  dxaw- 
ing  her  veil  over  her  face ;  for  she  now  seeai> 
ed  to  be  all  life  and  eagerness ;  and  while  the 
gentleman  was  paying  the  bill,  she  got  into  the 
chaise  and  beat  the  lx>ttom  of  the  vehide  wHh 
her  small  foot,  as  if  impatient  for  his  coming. 

Before  he  couki  reach  the  door,  ailer  bavog 
paid  the  bill,  however,  a  man  on  horseback  gal- 
loped quickly  up,  and,  springing  to  the  groaod, 
caught  the  gentleman  by  the  arm,  exclaimis^ 
"  why,  hang  it,  Moreton,  you  have  played  me  a 
scurvy  trick,  to  go  off  and  leave  me  before  ii 
was  daylight**  . 

'*  I  could  not  help  it,  my  deaiffWtttinghani,** 
replied  the  other :  "  I  veas  obliged  to  be  off; 

therer  is  a  d cousin  of  mine  down  heit 

whom  I  would  not  have  see  me  for  the  worid. 
Too  must  not  stop  me  now,  by  Jove ;  for  tbty 
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biTe  foand  out  where  I  an,  and  I  expect  him 
to  pay  hiB  respects  lerj  soon.** 

** Devil  take  it!  that's  anfortooate/*  cried 
Wittingham  ;  '*  I  wanted  yoa  to  go  and  call  out 
that  meddling  scoondrel,  Hayward,  whom  I  told 
you  of.  He  bolted  into  my  room  last  night,  and 
we  had  a  regular  set-to.  I  told  him  he  was  a 
blackguard,  and  he  told  roe  he  had  horsewhip- 
ped me  once,  and  would  horsewhip  me  again 
whenever  be  met  me,  if  I  could  not  get  some  gen- 
tleman of  honor  to  arrange  a  meeting  with  him." 

"Upon  my  life,  I  can't  stay,"  cried  the  other, 
'*  though  1  sboold  like  to  see  you  shoot  him,  too, 
if  be  is  alive,  which  I  have  some  doubts  of— but 
8tay,"  be  continued,  after  a  moment's  thought, 
"I  will  find  a  man  for  you,  and  I  will  send  him 
down  without  loss  of  time— Major  Woolstapler ; 
he  has  been  lately  in  foreign  service,  but  that's 
an  the  same^  and  he's  a  capital  hand  at  these 
things ;  and,  if  you  follow  his  advice,  you  will 
shoot  your  man  to  a  certainty — he^hall  be  down 
before  three  days  are  over ;  I  am  off  for  Bristol, 
tod  so  up  the  Cath  road  to  London.  We  shall 
get  there  to-aight ;  and  he  will  be  down  to-mor- 
row or  the  next  day  early.  He'll  hear  of  you 
«t  Baxton's,  I  suppose.  Oood-bye^ good-bye." 
And  be  jumped  into  the  chaise. 

A  moment  after,  as  soon  as  the  doer  was 
•hut,  he  seemed  to  recollect  something,  and 
potting  his  head  out  of  the  window  he  beckoned 
vp  yoong  Wittingham,  saying  in  a  low  voice, 
"Ton'U  need  the  bull-dogs,  so  I'll  send  you 
<lown  mine.-  Tell  Woolsupler  to  contrive  that 
70Q  have  number  one.  It  will  do  his  business 
intolerably  well  handled — and  I  say,  Witting- 
kam,  don't  mention  to  «ny  one  that  you  have 
Men  me  either  here  or  at  Oxford.  My  cousin 
landes  I  am  in  India  still."  Then  turning  to 
the  postillion,  he  said,  **  Go  on  and  brush  along 
UnL    Sixpence  a  mile  for  good  going." 

Never  was  such  an  intimation  given  to  a  pos- 
tillion without  the  horses  suffering  for  it.  I 
HtoaUy  once  made  a  Bavarian  go  aeven  miles 
and  a  half  an  hoar  tietween  Ulm  and  Augsburg 
by  the  same  process.  I  record  it  as  among  the 
neoorable  events  of  my  life,  proudly  satisfied 
that  no  man  upon  earth  ever  did  the  same  either 
before  or  aince.  On  the  present  occasion,  the 
^Million,  without  fear,  stuck  his  spurs  into  the 
Worse's  side,  laid  the  whip  over  the  back  of  the 
other  with  that  peculiar  kind  of  gentle  applica- 
^  which  intimated  that  if  the  brown-coated 
Centleman  did  not  get  on  as  hard  as  his  four 
^gs  would  carry  him,  the  instrument  of  propul- 
sion woukl  fall  more  heavily  the  next  time ;  and 
^hey  went  at  a  pace  which  was  a  oanter  up  hill, 
a  trot  down,  and  a  gallop  over  the  fiat.  Cap- 
'siu  Moreton  leaned  back  in  the  chaise  and 
niarmnred,  **  We've  cut  them,  by  Jove !" 

"  But  what  is  to  be  the  end  of  all  this  1"  ask- 
^  tbe  lady,  who  seemed  to  be  now  thoroughly 
roQsed :  '*  if  that  man  is  to  go  on  forever  hav- 
ing his  own  way  I  do  not  see  anjrthtng  that  is 
^  be  gained.  We  cannot  keep  this  up  much 
longer,  Moreton ;  and  so  you  thought  two  days 
^i^'  I  shall  be  compelled  to  come  forward  and 
claim  the  arrears  of  the  annuity  by  actual  want 
of  money.  You  told  me,  when  we  were  at  the 
inn  there,  that  yoa  had  but  ten  pounds  left,  and 
now  you  seem  to  take  a  diflerent  view  of  tbe 
'Object.  You  men  are  oertainly  the  most  va- 
^lUating  ereatoret  in  the  world." 


**  Nay,"  answered  Moreton,  bovring  bis  head 
with  an  air  of  persiflage,  **  ladies,  it  mast  be 
owned,  are  superior  to  us  in  that,  as  in  every- 
thing else.  'Two  or  three  months  ago*  yott 
seemed  enchanted  with  your  plan,  and  declared 
though  it  had  not  answered  yet,  it  would  an- 
swer in  the  end.  I  only  thought  it  would  not  | 
answer  for  want  of  means,  otherwise  I  waa  ae  ' 
well  disposed  toward  it  as  you  could  bo.  Now, 
on  the  contrary,  you  are  eager  to  abandon  it^ 
while  I  wish  to  pursue  it,  for  this  simple  reason : 
that  I  have  got  the  means  of  carrying  it  on  for 
some  time  at  least,  and  see  the  greatest  proba^ 
bility  of  success.  Yoq  must  recollect,  my  dear 
Charlotte,  that  this  is  not  a  matter  where  a  few- 
hundreds  or  a  few  thouaand  pounds  are  at  stake^ 
but  many  thousands  a-year." 

As  usoally  happens— for  nobody  ever  hear» 
or  attends  to  more,  at  the  utmoat,  than  tbe 
twentieth  part  of  what  is  said  to  them,  the 
lady's  mind  fixed  upon  one  particular  sentenee 
without  listening  to  anything  more,  and  she  re- 
peated, as  if  contemplating  and  doubting, "  Yoa 
have  got  the  means !    You  have  the  means !" 

"Ay,  indeed  I  have,"  answered  Captain 
Moreton,  with  a  smile ;  **  I  have  got  the  means  f 
for,  while  yoa  wore  thinking  I  was  doing  no- 
thing, I  waa  shrewdly  laying  out  my  own  plans, 
by  which  I  have  contrived  to  scre#  full  five 
hundred  pounds  oat  of  that  terrible  miser, 
Wharton.  Was  not  that  somewhat  like  a  coup  f 
With  that  we  can  live  for  some  five  or  six 
months  in  Paris— economically,  yoa  know,  my 
love— we  must  not  have  champagne  and  oya- 
ters  every  day ;  but  we  can  do  well  enough  -, 
and  before  the  time  is  out,  the  very  event  we 
wished  to  bring  about  will  have  happened; 
otherwise  my  name  is  not  Moreton.  I  can  see 
very  well  how  matters  are  going.  He  ie 
caught :  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  really  and 
truly  captirated ;  and,  if  we  but  take  care  U> 
play  our  game  well,  he  will  be  married  and 
completely  in  our  power  within  a  few  weeks.  I 
know  he  will  never  be  able  to  stand  that ;  and 
there  will  but  be  one  choice  before  him,  either 
to  buy  you  off  at  the  highest  possible  price, 
or—" 

<*Buy  me!"  cried  tbe  lady;  *'if  he  had  the 
diamond  mines  of  Golconda,  he  oould  not  buj 
me !  If  he  could  coin  every  drop  of  blood  in 
his  heart  into  a  gold  piece,  I  would  aee  him 
mind  them  all  to  the  very  last,  sad  then  refoa* 
them  all  with  scorn  and  contempt.  No,  no,  I 
will  bring  him  to  public  shame  and  trial ;  I  will 
make  him  a  spectacle,  have  him  condemned  aa 
a  malefactor,  break  his  prood  spirit  and  hia  hard 
heart,  and  then  leave  him  to  his  misery,  aa  h»»- 
has  left  me.  For  this  I  have  toiled  and  longed ; 
for  this  I  have  saved  and  scraped,  like  the  ver- 
iest miser  that  ever  worshiped  Mammon  in  his 
lowest  shape ;  for  this  I  saved  every  sixpence, 
and  lived  in  self-inflicted  poverty  and  neglect, 
till  I  met  you,  Moreton,  in  order  to  hoard  emragh 
to  keep  me,  till  thia  revenge  could  be  accom- 
plished ;  and  often,  very  often  aince,  I  have 
been  tempted  to  curse  you  for  having,  by  the 
extravagance  yon  taught  and  practiced,  souan- 
dered  away  the  very  meana  of  obtaining  all  thai 
I  have  longed  and  pined  for." 

'*  You  speak  in  a  vert  meek  and  Christian 
apirit,"  cried  Captain  Moreton,  with  a  laogh ; 
••boty  ji«fertheleaa»  I  wiU  not  qnarrel  with  it. 
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Charlotte ;  f«r  your  reyenge  would  senre  my 
purposes  too.  If  we  could  but  get  bim  to  com- 
mit  hioiself  beyond  recall,  I  am  bis  oext  beir, 
JOB  know,  my  dear ;  and,  therefore,  the  sooner 
he  goes  to  heayen  or  Botany  Bay,  the  better 
for  me — don*t  you  think  that  we  could  contrive 
to  get  up  a  very  well  authenticated  report  of 
jour  death  in  one  of  the  newspapers,  with  con- 
firmations of  all  kinds,  so  as  to  leave  no  doubts 
in  his  mind  V* 

'*  Moreton,  upon  my  life  I  believe  you  are  a 
fool,'*  cried  the  lady,  bitterly ;  <*  would  he  not 
plead  that  as  his  excuse  1 — no,  no,  if  I  could  so 
aiaoage  it,  and,  heaven  or  the  devil  send  me 
irit,  I  care  not  which,  to  do  it,  I  would  contrive 
to  ODske  him  fancy  my  death  certain  by  small 
indications,  such  as  jione  but  himself  could  ap- 
ply, and  which,  to  the  minds  of  others,  would 
4eem  but  frivolous  pretexts  if  brought  forward 
in  his  own  justification.  If  you  can  help  me  to 
aQch  a  plan,  I  will  thank  you ;  if  not,  we  must 
trust  to  fortune." 

"  Good  faith !  I  see  no  means  to  accomplish 
that,"  cried  MoretM. 

*'Now  then,  let  us  talk  do  more  about  it," 
answered  the  lady ;  and  sinking  back  into  the 
chaise,  she  relapsed  into  that  state  of  seeming 
apathy,  from  which  nothing  but  passion  had  the 
power  to  ibnee  her. 

**  By  the  way,"  said  Captain  Moreton,  after 
about  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  consideration,  whQe 
the  chaise  rolled  rapidly  along,  **  all  those  things 
that  you  had  in  Paris,  clocks  and  chimney  or- 
naments, and  such  like  things,  what  has  become 
<>f  themt" 

**  Oh,  they  are  of  little  value,  Moreton,"  said 
the  lady ;  **  a  thousand  francs  would  buy  them 
all ;  the  worth  would  not  last  you  ten  minutes 
at  roulette." 

**  No,"  answered  Captain  Moreton,  taking  no 
notice  whatever  of  the  bitterness  with  which 
she  spoke ;  "  but  I  was  thinking  they  would  be 
more  serviceable  at  hazard." 

**  What  do  you  mean  1"  she  asked,  abruptly, 
fixing  her  eyes  upon  him. 

**  1  want  to  know  where  they  are,"  answered 
Captain  Moreton,  in  a  cool  tone. 

"  Why,  you  know  very  well,"  she  answered 
sharply,  *'  when  I  left  Paris  two  years  ago  with 
yon,  I  told  the  girl,  Jeanette,  to  take  care  of 
them  till  I  came  tMck.  I  dare  say  she  has 
jMiwned  or  sold  them  long  ago." 

"^That  is  tbe  very  thing,"  cried  Moreton, 
rubbing  his  hands.  "We  will  away  to  Paris 
-with  all  speed ;  you  will  keep  quite  close ;  I 
will  find  out  Mamselle  Jeanette,  and  give  her 
intimation  that  she  may  sell  the  things  to  pay 
her  own  arrears  of  wages ;  for  that  her  poor 
4ear  lady  will  never  come  back  to  claim  them." 

**  I  see  the  plan,"  replied  the  lady,  "  but  I  fear 
it  will  not  answer,  Moreton ;  I  had  been  living, 
as  you  know,  in  seclusion  for  a  year  before,  and 
tbe  very  means  that  I  took  to  make  him  think 
me  dead,  will  now  frustrate  your  scheme  for 
that  purpose." 

**  I  don't  know  that,  Charlotte,"  answered  her 
companion.  "  He  has  been  making  inquiries  in 
Paris,  I  know;  you  were  traced  thither  dis- 
tinctly, and  whether  all  clue  was  lost  of  your 
proceedings,  neither  I  nor  you  can  tell.  But 
I'll  tell  you  a  stoiy.  When  I  was  living  at  my 
iatber*s  plaee,  he  had  a  particolarly  fiuB  breed 


of  pheasants,  which  regularly  every  year  disap- 
peared about  the  8th  or  9th  of  October,  witho» 
the  possibility  of  proving  that  any  one  had  be<9 
in  the  copses.  One  day,  however,  when  I  wal 
out  early  in  the  morning,  I  S9w  a  fine  old  cock, 
with  his  green  and  gold  neck,  walking  along 
straight  through  a  field  toward  the  ground  of  a 
neighboring  farmer.  Every  two  or  three  see- 
onds  down  went  the  pheasant's  head,  and  on 
he  walked  again.  I  watched  him  for  a  few 
minutes  over  a  hedge,  then  made  mj  way 
through,  put  up  the  bird,  and  examined  the  spot 
where  be  had  been.  There  I  found  a  regular 
pheasant's  footpath,  and  nicely  strewed  jJoag 
it  a  line  of  barleycorns  leading  straight  oo  to 
the  farmer's  ground,  in  the  first  hedge  of  which 
I  found  another  portly  bird  fast  by  tbe  neck  in 
a  springe.  Now,  my  dear  Charlotte,  well 
strew  some  barleycorns,  and  perhaps  we  may 
catch  your  bird  in  tbe  springe;  I  mean,  we"!! 
throw  out  such  pieces  of  informatioo  as  will 
lead  to  the  certainty  that  you  were  in  the  Rae 
St  Jaques  two  years  ago ;  we  will  get  Jeaaette 
to  sell  the  things  to  pay  her  own  wagea,  wiih 
the  best  reason  to  believe  you  are  dead ;  and  if 
what  I  hav^  heard  is  true,  all  that  yon  have  so 
long  aimed  at  will  be  accomplished  before  tvs 
months  are  over." 

"  I  see,  I  see,"  answered  the  lady,  and  the 
chaise  stopped  to  change  horses. 


CHAPTER  XXI.     • 

Thi  quiet  little  town  of  Tamingbam  wis 
more  quiet  than  ever  i4out  the  hour  of  twehe 
each  day ;  for,  according  to  good  old  primetsl 
habits,  noon  was  the  period  for  feeding.  Mea 
ate,  beasts  ate,  and  birds  ate,  and  we  all  kaetr 
that  eating  is  a  silent  process.  It  is  the  greatest 
mistake  in  the  world  for  doctors  to  tell  yoa  to 
talk  while  you  are  eating,  or  ej^e  it  is  the  bit- 
terest sarcasm.  They  must  either  meaa  that 
your  digestion  should  be  spoiled,  or  ebe  that 
you  are  in  tbe  habit  of  talking  without  thinkiog 
But  we  will  make  a  sort  of  corollary  of  it 
"  Man  should  not  think  when  he  is  eating,  usa 
should  not  talk  without  thinking ;  €rg9,  mas 
should  not  talk  at  his  dinner."  Therelbre  the 
people  of  Tamingbam  were  wise ;  for  never 
was  there  such  a  silent  town  at  the  boar  ol 
twelve  o'clock,  when  they  were  eating.  Doctor 
Miles  could  hear  his  own  footfall  with  the  ami 
perfect  distinctness,  as  he  walked  along  thf 
High-street ;  and  a  good  broad  foot  it  was,  with 
a  square-toed  shoe  and  a  buckle  in  it 

But  Doctor  Miles  did  not  attend  to  the  sound 
of  his  footfall ;  he  was,  indeed,  busiif  thinking 
of  something  else,  with  his  eyes  bent  down- 
but  not  his  head— he  rarely  bent  his  head— 
holding  it  upright  and  straight,  and  a  little  atiC 
by  the  natural  efifect  of  mind  on  body.  His 
ineditations  were  very  deep,  so  much  so,  tb<» 
it  required  an  extraordinary  apparition  to  roasts 
him  from  his  reverie.  The  sight,  however,  o( 
a  human  being  in  the  streets  of  Taminghtia  « 
little  after  twelve,  was  quite  enough  to  prodoce 
that  effect ;  and  at  the  distance  of  about  two 
hundred  yards  from  the  door  of  the  White  Hart 
he  was  startled  by  beholding  the  diounotive  f«n& 
and  somewhat  contorted  person,  of  tbe  poor  little 
potboy,  Billy  Lamb,  coming  toward  Urn  with  am 
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MDpty  jog  in  bts  luuid.  Nobody  attended  te 
Billy's  meals.  He  got  them  how  be  could,  wbere 
be  could,  and  when  he  could.  When  all  the 
rest  were  eating,  be  was  sent  with  a  jug  of 
beer  here,  or  a  pint  of  gin  there,  and  came  back 
lo  feed  upon  the  odd  remnants  of  what  the  rest 
bad  eaten  warm,  if,  indeed,  they  1^11  him  any- 
thing ;  but  yet  the  fat  landlord,  ostlers,  stable- 
boys,  and  barmaids,  all  thought  that  Billy  was 
very  well  off.  The  landlord  thought  so,  because 
be  declared  he  had  taken  the  boy  in  from 
eharity ;  and  the  ostlers,  and  the  postboys,  and 
tbe  barmaids  belioTed  it.  O,  charity !  charity ! 
Iboo  perverted  and  misused  term.  Since  the 
fifst  words  that  were  uttered  by  Adam  in  his 
garden,  down  to  the  moment  when  one  of  the 
world's  great  men  declared  that  language  was 
fiitended  to  conceal  men's  thoughts,  no  word  in 
tfM  whole  dictionary  has  ever  been  applied  to 
staffer  so  many  sins  as  thou  hast.  Thuu  art  the 
nfbe  of  vanity  every  day;  tricking  it  out  in 
l|BA»ecription  lists,  almshouses,  hospitals ;  thou 
ant  tbe  cloak  of  pride  and  haughtiness,  the  pre- 
text ef  every  petty  tyrant  who  seeks  a  slave, 
tiw  excuse  of  avarice,  and  greed,  and  narrow- 
aiindedness — ever,  ever  coupled  with  a  lie !  In 
'what  human  heart  art  thou  ever  found  pure  and 
onadulierated  1  The  foul-mouthed  slanderer  of 
«  neighbor's  fame,  who  gives  a  sixpence  to  a 
beggar  or  a  pound  to  an  infirmary,  ia  a  charitable 
person.  The  scoffing  sneerer  at  virtue  he  can- 
not imitate,  who  flings  away  money  profusely 
for  the  sole  gratification  of  a  loose  tiabit,  is  call- 
ed charitable.  The  hard-hearted  man  who 
|ienies  others  their  rights,  or  he  who  cheats  bis 
"owers  of  their  due  reward,  or  he  who  grinds 
faces  of  his  workmen  with  excessive  toil, 
r  he  who  is  harsh  and  stern  in  his  own  house- 
old,  fierce  and  censorious  to  others,  a  despot 
ith  his  wife,  a  tyrant  with  hja  children,  dies, 
d,  in  a  pompons  will,  bequeaths  a  portion  of  hia 
^tten  wealth  to  build  an  asylum,  and  per- 
itoate  his  name,  and  ie  praised  and  honoied 
I  a  charitable  man. 

^Tbat  boy,  forced  to  labor  day  and  night,  with- 
'  consideration,  without  comfort,  without  a 
d  word,  fed  upon  refuse,  palleted  on  straw, 
.  doing  more  than  the  whole  household  alto- 
'  er,  was  taken  in  from  charity !  Believe  it, 
er,  if  you  can.  For  my  part,  I  don't  believe 
Ntword  of  it.  I  am  quite  sure  that  worthy  Mr. 
%oomber  wanted  somebody  particularly,  of  an 
jMive  and  willing  disposition,  to  carry  out  the 
^^Ipr,  and  to  attend  to  all  those  little  matters 
eh  Mr.  Groomber  could  not  do  himsdf,  and 
Bfa  his  servants  did  not  choose  to  do,  and 
in  taking  in  Billy  Lathb  for  his  own  con- 
^MBience,  he  persuaded  himself,  and  tried  to 
UlRsoade  the  public  too,  that  he  was  doing  an  act 
^ebarity.  It  is  an  extraordinary  thing  to  con- 
<<lier  bow  often  in  the  great  tragic  farce  of  the 
%OT]d  we  are  our  own  spectators ;  or,  in  other 
Unrde,  how  continually,  when  we  act  a  part, 
lie  consider  ourselves  one  of  the  audience, 
lod  strive  to  deceive  that  individual  the  very 

However  that  might  be,  there  was  Billy 
UuDh,  the  potboy,  just  before  Doctor  Miles,  with 
as  empty  tankard  in  bis  hand ;  and  tbe  gooil 
%etor  no  aoooer  beheld  him,  than  he  stopped, 
iid^  ID  a  kindly  tone,  asked  him  how  the  world 
•mM  with  him.  Now  Doctoi^Milea  was  a  great 


man  in  the  neighborhood ;  he  bid  pwpywty  of 
his  own  of  not  very  great  extent,  but  whiob 
rendered  the  living  that  he  hrtd  but  an  aoeee- 
sory^to  his  principal  means  of  subsistence.  He 
did  not  live  by  the  altar,  but  for  the  altar;  and 
there  are  no  such  keen  drawers  of  diatinotiona 
aa  the  lower  ckisses.  Of  this  thing  all  clergy- 
men may  be  sure,  that  he  who  makes  a  trade 
of  his  profession,  who  exacts  the  uttermost 
penny  which  he  has  a  right  to,  and  something 
more,  who  increases  burial  fees,  and  makes 
broad  the  borders  of  all  his  dues,  will  always 
be  held  in  contempt.  Of  the  butcher,  the  baker, 
and  the  grocer,  the  lower  orders  expeet  sooh 
things.  The  exaction  of  a  farthing  on  baif-a- 
pound,  more  than  is  really  just,  they  know  is  a 
part  of  the  privileges  of  the  knife,  tlM9  oven,  and 
tkw  scales  and  weights.  But  with  tbe  ministers 
of  a  pure  and  holy  religion,  whose  grand  and 
fundamental  principle  is  charity  and  abnegation 
of  self,  they  expect  a  higher  and  a  wider  sense 
of  benevolence,  a  more  large  and  disinterested 
view  of  the  relations  of  a  pastor  and  flock. 
Thick  must  be  the  veil  that  covers  from  the 
eyes  of  the  humble  and  the  needy  that  greedy 
and  grasping  spirit  which  too  frequently,  like 
the  ghoul  of  Eastern  fable,  preya  among  the 
sepukshres  of  the  dead,  and  takes  advantage,  of 
the  moment  of  overwhelming  distress  and  agony 
of  inind,  to  urge  the  coarse  claims  of  priestly 
avarice ;  claims,  but  too  frequently,  untenable  in 
law  and  always  barbarous,  even  when  not  illegal 
—dues  which  should  be  swept  away  forever, 
which  should  no  longer  exist  as  a  constant  sonroe 
of  heart-burning  and  complaint  between  pastor 
and  people,  making  the  one  derive  a  portion  of 
his  living  by  laying  a  tax  most  onerous  and  hard 
to  be  borne,  either  upon  the  joys  or  the  sorrows 
of  his  parishioners,  and  the  others  to  look  upon 
their  teacher  as  one  who  sets  at  defiance  the 
first  principles  of  the  Gospel  that  he  preaches, 
following  **  avarice  which  is  idolatry,"  and  for- 
getting charity,  **  which  covera  a  multitude  of 
sins.*' 

Luckily,  both  by  position  and  inclination. 
Doctor  Miles  was  exempt  from  ail  soch  re- 
proaches. His  necessities  did  not  force  him 
into  meannesses,  and  bis  natural  deposition 
would  never  have  suffered  him  to  fall  into  them, 
whatever  bis  circumstances  might  have  been. 
One  heard  nothing  in  his  parish  of  enormous 
charges  for  a  brick  grave,  swollen  surplice-feee, 
that  would  make  a  cholera,  a  plague,  or  a  pes- 
tilence so  rich  a  harvest,  that  the  minister  who 
would  pray  in  his  desk  against  plague,  pesti- 
lence, and  famine,  would  be  the  grossest  of  h3rp- 
ocrites.  He  did  not  look  upon  his  church^yard 
as  the  most  valuable  and  productive  part  of  his 
glebe,  to  be  manured  by  the  corpses  of  his  par- 
ishioners, and  bear  a  cent-per-cent.  crop  in  mon- 
uments and  grave-stones.  The  consecration  of 
the  bishop  he  did  net  look  upon  aa  fertilizing 
the  land  for  his  own  enrichment,  but  contented 
himself. with  the  bare  amount  of  the  moderate* 
fee  awarded  by  the  law,  and  neither  asked  nor 
received  a  penny  more.  Many  of  the  neighbor- 
ing clergy  called  him  a  weak  and  prejudiced 
man,  and  exclaimed  loudly  against  him  for  neg- 
lecting the  interests,  or,  as  they  called  them, 
"  the  rights  of  the  church."  But,  somehow,  his 
pariahioners  loved  him,  though  be  was  rather  an 
austere  man,  too,  and  never  apared  lave%vv«% 
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or  eaSioitatMri  im  case  of  ennor  aad  niaooindMt. 
The  secret,  perhaps,  was^  that  they  were  eos- 
Tineed  of  bis  ^Usimerestedness.  He  took  from 
no  nan  more  than  was  bis  due  ;  be  required  of 
no  man  more  than  he  had  the  warrant  of  Scrip- 
tare  for  requiring.  His  private  fortune  gave 
him  the  means  of  charity,  and  to  that  object  all 
his  private  fortane  was  devoted.  Every  one  in 
the  neighborhood  knew  that  Doctor  Miles  could 
have  a  finer  bouse,  coukl  keep  a  better  table, 
could  maintain  a  smarter  equipage  ;  but  at  the 
same  time,  they  were  aware  of  two  things,  first, 
that  his  income  was  not  as  large  as  it  might 
have  been  bad  he  chosen  to  exact  the  uttermost 
farthing ;  and,  secondly,  that  it  was  not  for  the 
purpose  of  boarding  his  money  that  he  did  not 
speod  it  upon  htmself. 

Tbvs  Dr.  Miles,  as  well  may  be  ooneeived, 
vfaa  very  mnch  reverenced  in  the  neighborhood ; 
hia  rebukes  were  listened  to,  and  sometimes 
.  taken  ie  heart ;  his  advice  was  sought  and 
semettmes  followed ;  his  opinions  were  always 
reapeoted,  if  his  injunctions  were  not  always 
obeyed ;  and  bis  severity  of  manner  was  very 
wBpll  onderatood  not  to  hnply  any  real  harshness 
ofli^aft. 

The  eap  waa  off  Billy  Lamb*s  head  in  a  me^ 
ment,  when  he  approached  Df .  Miles ;  but  he 
did  WQi  venture  to  speak  Cb  him  till  the  doctor, 
after  gaiing  at  him  for  a  moment  in  a  fit  of 
abaeote,  exclaimed,  **  Ah,  William,  how  goes 
it  with  yea  1  and  how  is  your  poor  mother  1" 

'« Oh,  quite  well,"  replied  the  youth,  in  his 
peot^iarly  sweet,  low  voice ;  **  mother's  better 
than  she  was,  though  she  has  never  been  so 
well  sinee  poor  Mary's  death." 

«« How  should  she,  how  should  she  V  exclaim- 
ed Doctor  Miles ;  **  these  things,  my  man,  aflfbct 
yonng  people  but  little,  old  people  but  little ;  for 
young  peo|ile  are  full  of  their  own  life,  and  with 
them  that  consideration  supersedes  all  thoughts 
connected  with  death ;  and  old  people  are  so 
full  of  the  conviction  of  life's  brevity,  that  the 
matter  of  a  few  years  more  or  less  is  to  them 
insignificant  It  is  to  the  middle-aged  that  the 
death  of  the  young  is  terrible ;  it  clouds  the 
past  with  regrets,  and  the  future  with  apprehen 
smns.  But  I  wsnt  to  speak  to  your  mother. 
Bill;  she  must  forgive  Stephen  Gimlet,  and  try 
and  help  him,  and  be  a  comfort  to  him." 

•*I  wish  ahe  would,"  said  the  boy,  looking 
down ;  *<  I  am  sure  Stephen  is  not  so  bad  as 
people  call  him,  and  never  would  have  taken 
poor  Mary  away,  if  mother  had  not  been  so 
strict." 

**  I  moat  talk  to  her,"  answered  Doctor  Miles ; 
"  but  you  may  tell  her,  if  you  see  her  before  I 
do,  that  Stephen  is  a  changed  man,  and  Sir  John 
Slingsby  has  taken  him  for  a  gamekeeper.  Tell 
her,  will  you,"  he  continued,  after  a  moment's 
thought,  **  that  the  cottage  on  the  moor  has 
been  burnt  down,  and  the  poor  little  boy,  Char- 
ley, would  have  been  burnt  in  it,  because 
there  was  no  mother,  nor  other  relation  of  any 
kind  to  help  him,  had  it  not  been  fur  a  gentle- 
man who  is  staying  up  at  the  Hall  coming  by 
at  the  time  and  rssouing  the  boy  from  the 
flames." 

'*  Ah,  I  am  sure  that  was  the  gentleman  that 
waadown  here,"  exclaimed  the  pot-boy ;  *•  Cap- 
tain Hayward  they  oatted  him ;  for  he  was  a  kind, 
food  femlemaa  aa  ev«r  lived,  and  gave  ma 


enoDKb  ftyf  mother  to  put  aomeCbinf  bgri 
the  winter." 

**  That  is  no  reaaon  why  he  abootd  be  walking 
on  the  moor,"  said  Doctor M  iles,  quickly.  **  How- 
ever, I  must  tslk  to  her,  for  the  boy  must  not  be 
left  alone  any  more ;  and  we  must  see  what  cm 
be  done.  But  now  tell  me,  BiU,  what  wages 
do  you  get !" 

**  A  shilling  a  week  and  my  vietuala,"  replied 
the  boy,  in  an  unrepining  tone ;  **  it  ia  very  kial 
of  Mr.  Qroomher,  I  am  sure ;  and  I  do  what  I 
can,  but  that's  not  much." 

''Humph  !"  said  Doctor  Miles,  with  not  tht 
most  affirmative  tone  in  the  world*;  **  wefl,  IH 
come  by  and  by,  and  see  your  mother;  can  yea 
go  down  and  tell  her  that  I  am  coming  1" 

**  Oh,  yea,  sir,"  replied  the  boy ;  «•  they  give 
me  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  eat  my  diooer,  so  I 
can  go  very  well ;  but  I  must  go  tnH  to  Mr. 
Slattery's,  the  doctor ;  for  Mrs.  BiUltler  toM  me 
to  bid  him  come  up  quietly  to  Mr.  WKtinffham, 
as  if  just  for  a  call ;  for  the  old  gentleman  cane 
home  ill  last  night,  and  has  taken  to  bis  ted." 

**Mr.  Slattery  is  out,"  replied  Doctor  Miles. 
*'  I  met  him  on  the  road ;  but  leave  the  message^ 
Bill,  leave  the  message,  and  I  will  go  op  ui 
aee  Mr.  Wittingham  myself." 

Thus  saying,  he  bade  the  boy  adieu,  mi 
walked  on  to  the  smart  white  gates  of  ttrlflt- 
tingbam'a  highly-cultivated  place,  and,  paeaisg 
through  the  garden,  rang  the  bell  at  the  doei^ 
wkioh  was  opened  to  him  by  a  aervant  iaa^ 
atraight-cut  blue  coat,  black  and  yellow  stripei 
waistcoat,  and  black  plush  breeches  witb  « 
gaiters. 

In  answer  to  Doctor  Miles's  Inquiry,  the  se^ 
vant  informed  him  that  Mr.  Wittingham  wis  fe 
bed,  and  could  see  no  one ;  but  the  worthy  clefg^ 
man  pressed  fbr  admission,  saying  that  biabai* 
ness  was  of  Importance.  A  consuhation  Ibea 
took  place  between  the  man-servant  and  ^ 
housekeeper,  and,  after  some  hesitation,  Mks. 
Billiter  went  up  to  her  master  to  inform  kimar 
Doctor  Miles's  visit,  with  a  particular  injoactf^ 
to  impress  upon  the  mind  of  the  sick  mantliit 
the  clergyman's  business  was  of  moment  SlMl 
came  down  the  next  minute  and  begged  He 
visitor  to  walk  up,  with  as  low  a  courtesy  as  bar 
long  siiir stays  would  permit  her  to  make;  ted, 
she  leading  the  way.  Doctor  Miles  IbUOwed 
with  a  slow  and  meditative  step. 

The  room  door  was  gently  unclosed,  and  tbs 
clergyman,  entering,  fixed  his  eyes  upon  the 
figure  of  Mr.  Wittingham  as  he  ley  in  bed,  tad 
a  sad  sight  it  was.  Terrible  was  the  eflieef  tbet 
one  night  of  sickness  had  wrought  upon  him. 
The  long,  thin,  bony  'limbs  were  pUtioty  viitbte 
through  the  bed-clothes,  and  so  far;  Mr.  Wit- 
tingham well,  or  Mr.  Wittingham  ffl,  diowed 
no  difTerence ;  but  there  was  the  face  upon  the 
pillow,  and  there  were  to  be  seen  traces  eooagh, 
more  of  suflbring  than  sickness.  The  featorci 
had  suddenly  grown  sharp,  and  the  cheeks  bel- 
low ;  the  eye  was  bright  and  wandering,  tie 
brow  furrowed,  and  the  hue  of  the  compiexiea, 
partly  from  the  light- brow*n  moreen  curtain  sf 
the  bed — the  most  detesubte  curtatna  ia  lie 
world — partly  from  a  sleepless,  anxloas,  sflftf^ 
ing  night,  had  grown  yelhiv^,  if  not  cadavemne- 
Patches  of  short-cut  gray  hafr,  uaually  cooceiied 
by  the  wig,  were  now  suflbred  by  the  aigbl^eip 
to  show  themselves  ^ipoii  tbo  tettjiea.    tbe^ 
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krge  front  teeth,  the  high  nose,  and  the  protO' 
berent  ohin;  wete  ali  more  prominent '  than 
neual ;  and,  certainly,  Mr.  Wittingharo,  in  eot- 
ton  night-cap  and  clean  linen  sheets,  was  not  the 
most  prepossessing  person  that  ever  the  eye 
rested  upon. 

Doctor  Miles,  howcTer,  advanced  qaietly  to 
bis  bedside,  and,  sitting  down  in  a  chair,  opened 
the  conversation  in  a  kindly  tone. 

'*  I  am  sorry  to  find  you  ill,  my  good  friend,*' 
he  said ;  *'  yon  seemed  well  enough  last  night." 

"  Ay,  ay,  that's  another  thing,  doctor,**  re- 
plied the  invalid ;  **  but  I  got  a  terrible  fright 
after  that,  and  that  has  given  roe  quite  a  turn.** 

**Ab  to  the  way  you  will  direct  that  turn,** 
answered  the  clergyman,  "  yon  will  need  some 
good  advice,  Mr.  Wittingham." 

^  Ay,  ay,'*  said  the  magistrate,  somewhat  im- 
patiently. **  Billiter  there  has  been  boring  me 
iir  an  boor  to  send  for  that  fellow  Slatteiy  $  but 
I  don't  think  he  could  do  me  any  good.  He  is 
a  humbug,  as  well  as  the  most  of  those  doctors.'* 

•*  But  not  more  than  most,'*  answered  Doctor 
Miles,  **  which  is  a  great  thing  in  this  part  of 
the  countiy.  You  may  go,  Mrs.  Billiter;  I 
#fah  to  be  alone  with  Mr.  Wittiugham." 

Mrs.  Billiter,  who  had  remahied  upon  the 
heat,  the  oldest,  and  most  InvariaMe  excuse, 
fftat  of  potting  the  room  in  order,  lor  the  pur- 
pose of  gaining  an  insight  into  all  that  took  place, 
dipped  a  courtesy,  and  withdrew  unwillingly. 
">Mr.  "Wittingham  eyed  Doctor  Miles  with  a 
nrewd,  inquiring,  but  timid  glance.  It  waa 
evident  that  he  would  have  dispensed  with  the 
doctor's  coming,  that  he  did  not  half  like  it,  tfiat 
he  wished  to  know  what  he  could  want,  why  he 
came,  what  was  his  business,  what  copld  be  his 
object,  and  why  his  manner  was  so  grave  and 
cautious.  Heaven  knows  that  Mr.  Wittingham 
Was  not  an  imaginative  mhu ;  that  he  was  not 
Aibject  to  the  sports  of  Umey,  and  seldom  or 
^fer  presented  to  his  mind  any  image  of  things, 
past  or  future,  unless  it  were  in  a  large  parcb- 
ttfent-covered  volume,  in  which  was  inscribed 
lb  large  letters,  upon  the  last  page :  **  Balance 
il  fovor  of  Mr.  Wittingham,  sixty-nine  thou- 
sand odd  hundred  pounds."  Nevertheless,  on 
fhie  occasion  the  worthy  gentleman's  imagina- 
tion ran  restive ;  for,  as  a  weedy  old  horse,  when 
hiople  endeavor  to  whip  it  into  anything  more 
ihan  its  ordinary  pace,  turns  up  its  heels,  and 
ttogs  them  into  the  face  of  its  driver ;  so  did 
Mr.  Wittingbam's  fancy  at  once  assert  its  pre- 
daninance  over  reason,  by  presenting  to  bim 
tar  hie  choice  every  possible  sort  of  business 
hpon  which  Doctor  Miles  might,  conld,  would, 
ibsold,  or  ought  have  come  to  Tarningham 
liodge.  He,  therefore,  sat  in  his  bed  with  his 
light-eap  on  his  head,  grinning  at  him,  like 
iraiok*s  skull,  with  a  ghastly  smile.  Courtesy 
has  its  agonies,  as  well  as  other  things;  and 
Ihe  politeness  of  Mr.  Wittingham  was  agonising, 
he  could  not,  that  was  out  of  the  ques- 
but,  with  a  grim  contortion  of  counte- 
he  motioned  the  worthy  doctor  to  a 
dttir,  and  the  other  took  it  with  provoking  de- 
Ifberatien,  concealing,  under  an  air  of  iroperturb- 
aUe  eoolness,  a  certain  degree  of  emharrass- 
aeotf  and  a  considerable  degree  of  fbeling. 
:  .  To  tdl  the  troth,  be  much  desired  that  Mr. 
Wittiogham  should  begin  first;  but  he  soon 
liw  tbat  there  waa  no  hope  of  anch  being  the 


case,  and  his  profession  had  accustomed  him  to 
the  initiative.  Wherefore,  aOer  three  prelim- 
inary  hums,  he  went  on  to  say,  **'My  dear  air, 
I  thought  it  better  to  come  down  to  3^0  to-daj, 
to  speak  to  you  on  a  aoroewbat  painful  subject, 
but  one  which  had  better  i>e  grappled  with'  at 
once ;  and  that  rather  in  conversation  with  me,  , 
a  minister  of  peace  and  good-will  toward  men, 
than  with  others,  who,  though  equally boundby 
the  injunctions  of  the  religK>n  which  I  ea wor- 
thily teach  and  they  believe,  have  what  they 
consider  duties  apart,  which  might  interfere 
with  an  unlimited  exercise  of  Christian  charity." 

Excellent,  Doctor  Miiee;  you  are' keeping 
the  poor  man  in  a  atate  of  torture.  Why  will 
you  preach,  when  you  are  not  in  the  pulpit  t  But 
Doctor  Miles  was  not  a  prosy  roan  by  nature  ; 
he  was  short,  brief,  and  terse  in  his  general 
conversation,  and  only  preached  when  hr  Waa 
in  embarrassment.  That  such  waa  evidently 
the  case  at  present  greatly  increased  the  evils 
of  Mr.  Wittingbam's  position ;  and  when  the 
doctor  waa  talking  of  Christian  charity,  the  aick 
magistrate  waa  mentally  eending  him  to  a  place 
where  very  littie  charity  of  any  kind  is  supposed 
to  be  practKcd — not  that  we  know  anytMe^  of 
the  matter;  for  even  in  the  present  day/ with 
steamboats,  railroads,  and  all  the  appliaaeea  of 
human  ingenuity  to  boot,  tourists  aaid  trevelara 
have  not  pushed  their  researehes  quite  as  Ihr  is 
the  place  alluded  to ;  or,  at  aU  events,  ha¥e  act 
fit  voted  the  world  with  an  acooont  of  tbe^  dis- 
coveries. 

After  the  above  proem,  Dr.  Miles  stumbled 
for  a  moment  or  two,  and  then  recovering  bim* 
self,  continued  thus : 

**  The  unfortunate  affair  which  took  plaee 
laat  night  must  doubtless  give  rise  to  legal  in* 
quhries,  which  will,  depend  upon  it,  be  pursued 
with  great  energy  and  determination ;  for  Cap- 
tain Hayward,  I  find,  followed  the  unhappy 
young  man  at  once ;  and,  if  I  judge  rightly,  he 
is  not  one  to  abandon  his  object  whea  it  is  bat 
half  attained.** 

<<Ob,  that  Captain  Hayward,  that  Captain 
Hayward  !**  cried  Wittingham,  angrily,  **  he  is 
always  meddling  with  other  people*8  aflhirs.** 

**  Nay,  my  dear  sir,**  answered  Mr.  Miles ; 
**  this  was  his  affair,  and  the  affair  of  everybody 
in  the  room.  The  ball  passed  within  an  inch 
of  his  friend  Mr.  Beauchamp*s  head,  and  might 
have  been  intended  for  him — at  least,  so  Cap- 
tain Hayward  might  have  supposed,  had  not 
your  own  exclamation  at  the  moment—** 

**  My  exclamation  !**  cried  Mr.  Wittingham, 
with  a  look  of  horror,  "what  did  I  exclaim  V* 

Doctor  Miles  did  not  answer  him  directly  at 
first,  replying  merely,  "  You  said  enough,  Mr. 
Wittingham,  to  ahow  who  it  was,  in  your  opin- 
ioB,  that  had  fired  the  ahot.*' 

Mr.  Wittingham  clasped  his  hands  together 
in  an  agony  ctf  despair,  and  sunk  with  his  head 
upon  the  pillow,  as  if  he  would  fain  have  hid 
his  face  in  the  bed-dothes,  but  Dr.  Miles  went 
on  kindly  to  say, 

'*  Moreover,  my  dear  sir,  your  exclamation 
was  sufficient  to  make  roe  feel  for  you  deeply 
— to  feel  for  you  with  sincere  compassion,  and 
to  desire  anxiously  to  serve  and  assist  you.** 

Now  Mr.  Wittingham  was  not  accustomed  to 
be  compassionated ;  be  did  not  like  the  thing,  and 
be  did  not  Idee  the  word  \  he  vaA  ^  xwiTfisa. 


«nd  a  prood  man,  and  companion  was  a  bumil- 
iaiion  which  he  did  not  like  to  undergo  ;  but  still 
anzietyand  trouble  were  the  strongest,  and  he  re- 
peated two  or  three  times  in  a  quick,  sharp  Toice, 

**  What  did  I  say  1    What  did  I  say  V* 

«*  You  said  that  it  was  your  son,"  answered 
the  clergyman,  "  and  various  corroborative  cir- 
cumstances have  transpired,  which—** 

But  by  this  time  Mr.  Wittiugham  was  in  such 
a  state  of  agitation  that  it  was  evident  he  would 
hear  nothing  further  that  was  said  to  him  at  the 
moment,  and,  therefore,  the  good  doctor  stopped 
abort.  The  magistrate  covered  his  eyes;  he 
wrung  his  hands  bard  together ;  he  gazed  forth 
«t  the  sky ;  he  even  wept. 

*'  Then  it  is  all  over,  all  over,*'  he  cried,  at 
length, "  it  is  all  over,**  by  which  he  meant  that 
iJl  liib  direams  of  importance,  his  plans  of  rural 
grandeur  and  justice-of-the-peaceism,  his  **  rev- 
erence** on  the  bench  and  at  the  quarter  ses- 
sions, his  elevation  as  a  country  gentleman,  and 
his  oblivion  as  a  small  trader,  were  all  frustra- 
ted, gone,  lost,  smothered,  and  destroyed  by 
his  son*s  violent  conduct,  and  his  own  indiscreet 
bahbttng  in  the  moment  of  fear  and  grief. 

**  Ah,  Doctor  Miles,*'  he  said,  "  it  is  a  sad 
business,  a  sad  business.  As  you  know  it  all, 
there  is  no  use  of  my  holding  my  tongue. 
Harry  did  do  it ;  and,  indeed,  he  told  me  before 
that  he  would  do  it,  or  something  like  it ;  for 
he  came  hese— here,  down  into  Tarningbam, 
and  told  me  on  the  very  bench,  that  if  I  pushed 
that  business  about  Mrs.  Clifford's  carriage  any 
fixrther,  it  should  go  worse  with  me.  It  was  a 
threat,  my  dear  doctor,  and  I  was  not  to  be  de- 
terred from  doing  my  duty  by  a  threat,  and  so  I 
told  him,  and  immediately  took  up  the  man  they 
call  Wolf  on  suspicion — for  Sir  John  had  been 
down  here,  swearing  at  my  door,  and  what 
could  I  do,  you  know.** 

Now  Doctor  Miles  had  seen  a  great  deal  of 
the  world,  and,  though  a  good  and  benevolent 
man,  and  one  not  at  all  inclined  to  think  the 
worst  of  one  of  his  fellow-creatures,  yet  he 
oauld  not  help  seeing  that  there  was  a  great 
deal  of  weakness  and  eagerness  to  shuffle  any 
burden  from  himself  in  Mr.  Wjttingham's  re- 
ply. There  are  certain  sorts  of  knowledge 
which  force  themselves  upon  our  understanding, 
whether  we  will  or  not,  and  among  these  is  dis- 
crimination of  human  character.  People  long 
accustomed  to  the  world,  find  great  difficulty 
even  in  l^lieving  a  practiced  liar,  however  much 
they  may  wish  to  do  so  on  certain  points.  They 
see  through,  in  spite  of  themselves,  all  the  little 
petty  artifices  with  which  self  hidesit  self  from 
•el/t  and  still  more  clearly  tbroagh  the  mean 
policy  by  which  the  mean  man  strives  tdk  con- 
ceal his  meanness  from  the  eyes  of  his  fellbw- 
ereatures.  Whether  it  be  the  pitiful  man,  in 
any  of  the  common  walks  of  life,  exacting  more 
than  his  due,  and  striving  to  hide  his  greed  un- 
der the  veil  of  liberality  and  disinterestedness, 
whether  it  be  the  candidate  on  the  canvass  or 
on  the  hustings,  escaping  from  the  explanation 
of  his  intentions  upon  the  plea  of  independence 
and  free  judgment,  or  whether  it  be  the  minis- 
ter of  the  crown  evading  the  fulfillment  of  obli- 
gations, or  shrinking  from  the  recognition  of 
support  by  all  the  thousand  subterfuges  in  the 
Test  dictionary  of  political  diabonesty,  the  man 
Jearaed  ia  the  world's  ways,  howeTet  williag  to 
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be  duped,  cannot  believe  an4  confide,  canaot 
admire  and  respect.  The  case  with  Mr.  Wit- 
tiugham was  a  very  simple  one.  Doctor  llilei 
saw  and  understood  the  whole  process  of  hit 
mind  in  a  moment ;  but  he  was  sorry  for  the 
man ;  be  felt  what  agony  it  must  be  to  have  such 
a  son,  and  he  hastened  aa  far  as  possible  to  le- 
lieve  him. 

**I  think,  my  dear  sir,"  be  said,  <*that  joa 
have  made  some  mistakes  in  this  matter ;  I  do 
not  presume  to  interfere  with  any  man's  doom- 
tic  arrangements,  but  I  will  candidly  ackoowi- 
edge  that  I  have  thought,  in  watching  the  pie- 
gross  of  your  son's  education,  that  it  was  sot 
likely  to  result  in  good  to  his  character— nay- 
hear  me  out,  for  I  am  only  making  this  obser- 
vation as  a  sort  of  excuse,  not  so  much  for  hioi, 
as  for  the  advice  I  am  going  to  give  yoo,  which 
can  only  be  justified  by  a  belief  that  the  yoonf 
man  is  not  so  depraved  by  nature  as  by  circooh 
stances." 

They  were  hard  words,  very  hard  words,  thit 
Doctor  Miles  uttered,  but  there  was  a  stem  in* 
pressiveness  in  his  manner,  which  overawed  )b. 
Wittingbam,  kept  down  his  vanity  from  refol^ 
ing  against  the  implied  accusation,  and  pre- 
vented him  from  even  writhing  openly  at  the 
plain  terms  in  which  his  son's  conduct  wii 
stigmatized. 

"  Under  these  circumstances,*'  continued  Doe- 
tor  Miles,  **  I  think  it  much  belter  that  you  &ad 
your  son  out  of  the  country  as  fast  as  possirai 
afford  him  such  means  as  will  enable  hiinte 
live  in  respectability,  without  indulging  in  fioe ; 
warn  him  seriously  of  the  end  to  which  his  pree- 
ent  courses  will  lead  him,  and  give  him  to  hd- 
derstand  that  if  he  abandons  them,  and  shove 
an  inclination  to  become  a  good  and  ueeAl 
member  of  society,  the  faults  of  his  youth  tM 
be  forgotten,  and  their  punishment  be  remittei 
On  the  latter  point,  I  think  I  may  say  thiti 
should  he  at  once  quit  the  country,  no  further 
steps  against  him  will  be  taken.  You  kaov 
very  well  that  Sir  John  Slingsby,  though  hot 
and  irascible,  is  a  kind  and  good-natured  oai 
at  heart." 

"Sir  John  Slingsby'.  Sir  John  Sliogslvf 
exclaimed  Mr.  Wittingbam,  bustling  up  with  en 
air  of  relief,  as  if  something  had  suddenly  tamed 
a  screw,  or  opened  a  safety-valve,  and  dtdifeied 
him  from  the  high  pressure  of  Doctor  Ifilee'* 
grave  and  weighty  manner ;  **  Sir  John  SIip|e- 
by,  sir,  dare  do  nothing  against  me  or  mipe; 
for  there  is  a  balance  against  him.    He  mtf 
talk,  and  he  may  bully  and  crack  his  jokes.   I 
have  submitted  to  all  that  a  great  deal  too  ioflfi 
without  requiring  a  settlement  of  the  aeooojit ; 
and  there's  five  thousands  pounds  sgaisst  bim 
I  can  tell  you,  which  he  will  find  it  a  dtfficqlt 
matter  to  pay,  I  have  a  notion— ah,  ah.  Doctor 
Miles,  I  know  what  I  am  about.    Five  thousasd 
pounds  are  five  thousand  pounds.  Doctor  Milee, 
and  I  know  all  the  situation  of  Sir  John's  aflsiiif 
too ;  so  he  had  better  not  meddle  with  me,  be 
had  better  not  enrage  me ;  for  he  will  risk  Isie 
in   letting  all  this   foolish  business  pass  oS 
quietly  without  inquiry,  than  producing  inqaiiy 
into  his  own  affairs  in  the  county.     A  good  jolly 
gentleman,  I  don't  mean  to  say  he  is  not ;  but  I 
can  tell  you  he  is  tottering  on  the  verge  of  roia, 
and  I  don't  want  to  force  him  over  unless  bs 
drivesme:  and  so  he  had  better  not,  that's  all** 
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Doctor  Mikw  had  gazed  at  him  aa  he  apoke 
with  a  keen,  aubacid  look,  and  in  aome  degree 
eTen  of  amoaement,  and  this  calm  aQpercilioua 
look  greatly  annoyed  and  embarrasaed  Mr.  Wit- 
tingham  toward  the  end  of  his  tirade.  It  was 
evident  that  Doctor  Miles  was.  not  in  the  least 
taken  unprepared,  that  the  intimation  of  Sir  John 
Slingsby^s  position  in  worldly  affairs  neither  sur- 
prised nor  disappointed  him  in  the  least ;  and 
when  Mr.  Wittingham  at  length  stopped  in  some 
embarraasment,  his  reply  tended  still  further  to 
puzzle  and  confound  the  worthy  magistrate,  for 
he  merely  said, 

*'  Perhaps  so,  Mr.  Wittingham,  but  I  do  not 
think  Sir  John  Slingsby*s  pecuniary  circum- 
stances will  at  all  prevent  him  from  performing 
<faia  public  duties.  If  he  has  reason  to  believe 
that  your  son  is  in  the  road  to  amendment,  be 
is  very  likely  to  look  over  his  present  offenses, 
as  they  are  in  some  degree  personal  to  himaelf 
and  bis  family.  If  be  imaginea  that  he  will  go 
on  from  one  crime  to  another,  depend  upon  it 
he  will  think  it  only  right  to  cut  hia  career 
short  at  once.  The  only  fear  is,  that  if  this 
debt  which  you  speak  of  ever  crosses  his  mind, 
it  will  only  serve  as  a  bar  to  hia  lenity ;  for  no 
man  is  so  likely  to  be  seized  with  a  sudden  de- 
termination to  punish  with  the  utmost  rigor, 
if  he  were  to  suspect  for  one  moment  that  his 
debt  to  you,  whatever  might  be  the  amount, 
might  be  assigned  as  the  motive  by  any  one 
•^or  his  forbearance.  I  would  not  advise  you  to 
urge  such  a  plea,  Mr.  Wittingham ;  but,  depend 
upon  it,  if  this  debt  is  considered  at  all,  it  will 
be  considered  to  your  disadvantage.  Beside 
all  this,  you  must  recollect,  that  other  persons 
were  present ;  therefore  Sir  John  has  not  the 
whole  matter  in  his  own  hands.  However,  I 
have  given  you  the  best  advice  in  my  power : 
you  can  take  it,  if  you  like ;  if  not,  the  conse- 
quences be  upon  your  own  bead ;  and  you  must 
not  blame  any  one  for  anything  that  may  occur 
in  the  due  course  of  law." 

And  rising  from  the  bedside,  he  was  about 
to  depart,  when  Mr.  Wittingham  stopped  him. 

**  Stay,  stay,  my  dear  sir,"  said  tie  magistrate, 
eagerly  ;  *'  let  us  discuss  this  question  a  little 
further ;  I  wish  no  harm  to  Sir  John  Slingsby, 
and  I  trust  he  wishes  none  to  me.  But  are 
you  sore  there  were  other  persons  who  heard 
the  words  I  spoke  1  Very  unfortunate,  very  un- 
fortunate, indeed." 

Now  the  truth  was,  that  Mr.  Wittingham 
waa  in  a  state  of  high  irritation.  The  com- 
ments which  Doctor  Miles  had  made,  or  rather 
the  hints  which  he  had  thrown  out  in  regard  to 
the  education  of  his  son,  had  greatly  exaspera- 
ted him.  He  never  liked  it  to  be  even  hinted 
that  he  was  wrong ;  it  was  a  sort  of  accusation 
whieh  he  never  could  bear ;  and  the  worthy 
dooor  would  have  been  permitted  in  patience 
to  proceed  with  any  other  of  Mr.  Wittingham *s 
inenda  or  enemies  without  the  least  interrup- 
tioD ;  hat  it  was  natural  that  he  should  take 
fire  in  regard  to  his  son.  Why  natural  1  it  may 
be  asked.  For  this  reason,  that  the  education 
of  hia  Bon  was  associated  intimately  with  Mr. 
-  Wittingbam's  own  vanity ;  and  the  idea  of  his 
iaidta  being  owing  to  education,  waa  a  direct 
lelleetion  upon  Mr.  Wittingham  himself 

Doetor  Miles,  however,  regarded  none  of  theae 
) ;  and  though  the  worthy  magistrate  de- 


aired*  him  to  stay,  he  declared  he  had  no  thiie, 
aaying, 

**  Further  diacuaaion  ia  ont  of  the  queation.  I 
have  given  you  advice  that  I  know  to  be  kind, 
that  I  believe  to  be  good.  Take  it  if  you  judgs 
so  ;  leave  it  if  you  judge  otherwise.  Porsne 
what  course  you  think  best  in  regard  to  Sir 
John  Slingsby;  but,, at  all  events,  do  not  at- 
tempt to  influence  him  by  pecuniary  consider- 
ations ;  for  be  assured  that,  although  be  may, 
by  imprudence,  have  embarrassed  his  property, 
he  has  not  arrived  at  that  pitch  of  degradation 
which  is  only  brought  on  step  by  step  Irom  the 
pressure  of  narrow  circumstances,  and  whioli 
induces  men  to  forget  great  principles  in  order 
to  escape  from  small  difficulties.  Qood  morn- 
ing, Mr.  Wittingham ;"  and  without  further 
pause,  Doctor  Miles  quitted  the  room,  and 
walked  down  stairs.  In  the  hall  he  met  Mr. 
Wharton,  the  attorney,  going  up,  with  a  aome- 
wbat  sour  and  discontented  face ;  but  all  that 
passed  between  the  two  gentlemen  waa  a  cold 
bow,  and  the  clergyman  left  the  house  in  pos- 
session of  the  lawyer. 


m  Doca  - 
i  all  m' 
rotftS 
:is  aaU 


CHAPTER  XXn. 

It  is  a  very  unpleasant  position  indeed  to  be 
above  your  neck  in  the  water,  with  another  man 
holding  fast  by  your  collar,  especially  if  it  be  by 
both  hands.  It  may  be  a  friend  who  has  so  got 
you,  it  may  be  an  enemy  ;  but  the  operation 
'comes  to  pretty  nearly  the  same  thing  in  both- 
cases;  and  that  the  result  is  not  at  all 
agreeable  one,  I  say  it  boldly  and  without  i 
of  contradiction ;  for,  though  drowning  i 
to  be  accompanied  by  no  real  pain,  and  I  have 
heard  many  half- drowned  persons  declare  that 
it  is  rather  pleasant  than  otherwise,  yet  that  is 
only  a  part  of  the  process,  not  the  result ;  then 
again  Sir  Peter  Laurie  can  witness,  that  there 
are  multitudes  of  persons,  who,  after  having 
taken  one  suffocating  dip  in  Mother  Tbamea, 
repeat  the  attempt  perseveringly,  as  if  they 
found  it  very  delightful  indeed  ;  but  still  I  fOQ- 
tend  that  they  have  not  come  to  the  eira  of 
the  thing,  and,  therefore,  can  give  no  real 
opinion. 

"  To  lie  in  cold  obstruction  and  to  rot,'*  to 
become  the  prey  of  the  lean  abhorred  monater, 
death,  to  separate  from  the  warm  tenement  in 
which  our  abode  on  earth  has  been  made,  to 
part  with  the  companionship  of  all  tfia  senses 
and  sensations,  the  thrills  and  feelmgs,  which 
have  been  our  friends,  our  guides,  our  monitors, 
our  servants,  our  officers  in  the  course  of  mor- 
tal existence— this  is  the  result  of  that  tight 
pressure  upon  the  cravat  or  coat-collar  whieh 
we  shrink  from,  when,  with  our  head  under  the 
water,  we  feel  the  fingers  of  friend  or  enemy 
approaching  too  near  the  organs  of  respiration. 
If  the  gentleman  grasps  our  legs,  we  can  kick 
him  off;  if  he  seizes  our  hands,  we  can  often 
shake  him  away ;  but  the  deadly  pressure  upon 
the  chest  and  neck ;  the  clinging,  grasping  en- 
ergy of  those  small  digits  on  the  throat,  when 
we  find  that  half  a  second  more  and  life  is 
gone,  ia  perhaps  as  unpleaaant  a  thing  aa  often 
falls  to  the  lot  of  mortal  man  to  feel. 

Now  Ned  Hayward,  I  have  endeavored  to 
impieaa  upon  the  reader'a  n^ind^  was  a^  ^n»:«%^ 
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bold,  determiDed  feHow  as  ever  lived.  There 
was  no  danger  be  would  not  have  fronted,  no 
ftte  be  would  not  have  risked  for  a  good  and 
worthy  object.  He  was  a  good  swimmer  too ;  but 
when,  after  a  headlong  plunge  into  the  water,  he 
felt  hioiself  undermost  in  the  fall,  out  of  his 
depth,  his  feet  entangled  in  a  weed,  and  the 
fingers  and  thumbs  of  Captain  Moreton  tight 
upon  his  throat,  he  was  seized  with  an  irresisti- 
ble propensity  to  knock  him.  off*  by  any  means, 
even  at  the  risk  of  losing  his  prisoner.  The 
first  method  that  suggested  itself  was  a  straight- 
forward blow  at  his  adversary,  and  that  taking 
eflTeet  upon  his  chest  was  successful  w^h  a 
'man  half-drowned  himself.  His  antasonist  let 
fo  bis  hold,  rose  as  fast  as  he  could,  dashed  at 
the  other  bank,  gained  the  ground,  and  was  off. 
Poor  Ned  Hayward,  however,  soon  found  that 
if  he  had  freed  himself  from  one  enemy,  he  was 
still  in  the  power  of  another.  It  is  a  terrible 
thing,  that  a  strong,  powerful  man,  instinct  with 
every  energy  and  quality  of  high  animal  life, 
and,  moreover,  having  an  immortal  soul,  to  be 
kept  or  parted  with,  should  every  now  and  then 
be  completely  at  the  mercy  of  a  thin,  pitiful, 
pulpy  weed,  which,  to  all  appearances,  might 
be  broken  or  smashed  in  a  moment.  But  mo- 
ments are  very  important  things,  and  the  vis 
merHa  a  tremendous  power.  The  weed  made 
no  attempt  to  hold  the  young  gentleman,  it 
neither  grasped  his  legs,  nor  clasped  his  knees, 
but  it  was  carried  by  the  current  around  the 
ankles  of  Ned  Hayward,  and  there,  somehow 
or  other,  it  stuck  fast,  preventing  him  from 
moving ;  in  fact,  it  was  like  many  a  great  poli- 
tician (in  the  WQrld*s  opinion),  who  operate 
many  great  changes  upon  their  neighbors  by 
mere  vU  inertiat  waiting  till  the  tide  of  circum- 
atances  brings  them  to  action,  and  then  holding 
fast  to  a  particular  point  till  all  opposition  is 
drowned. 

Such  had  well-nigh  been  the  case  with  Ned 
Hayward ;  for  what  little  strength  he  had  left 
was  nearly  expended  in  the  blow  he  gave  to 
Cu>tain  Moreton ;  and  when  he  found  that  his 
fcS  were  entangled  in  the  weed  which  would 
not  have  snapped  a  single  gut-line  with  a  May- 
fly at  the  end  of  it,  his  powers  did  not  suffice  to 
tear  bimse^'  away.  Thb  history,  as  far  as  he 
vaa  cousemed,  seemed  likely  to  come  to  a 
hasty  conclusion,  when  suddenly  he  found  a 
•tfong  hand  grasp  his  arm  just  below  the  shoul- 
der, and  ffive  his  whole  frame  a  vehement  im- 
pnke  tofod  the  surface  of  the  water.  The 
MSt  insunt  be  saw,  heard,  breathed,  once 
more :  and  before  he  had  time  to  do  either  of 
these  thin^  above  a  second,  he  found  his  right 
•Ibowleanmg  on  the  bank,  and  Mr.  Beauchamp, 
wbd  was  not  very  well  aware  whether  he  was 
deed,  alive,  or  half-drowned,  endeavoring  to 
dfmw  him  up  on  the  bank.  To  use  the  words  of 
the  poet,  in  a  very  indecent  episode  of  a  very 
efaaste  and  beautiful  poem— 

•'One  stupid  momeat  moliantaH  he  elood  ;'* 

bat  the  next  puff  of  the  right  element  which 
went  into  his  lungs  recalled  all  his  activity,  and 
«p  he  jumped  on  the  bank  with  a  spring  which 
astonished  Beauchamp,  made  Isabella  Slingsby 
draw  back,  and  brought  a  faint  color  into  Mary 
Chtwd^B  cheek.  The  glow  waa  accompanied 
bra  mnUe,  however,  which  showed  tbit  this 


proof  of  Ned  Hayward*8  still  active  powers  wm 
not  unpleasant  to  her. 

The  first  thing  the  young  ofi^cer  did,  hov^ 
ever,  was  to  shake  Mr.  Beauchamp  warmly  bj 
the  band,  exclaiming, 

"Upon  my  life  you  were  just  in  tnne— itwai 
nearly  over  with  me — I  could  not  have  stood  it 
half  a  minute  longer.  Everything  was  tomiflf 
green,  and  I  know  that's  a  bad  sign." 

The  next  thing  was  to  pick  up  bis  fishing^ 
and  tackle,  crying,  as  he  raised  them  from  tki 
ground, 

**  He  has  frightened  away  that  b\g  old  trail; 
I  should  have  had  him  in  another  second;! 
may  have  to  walk  half  an  hour  noore  belbre  I 
find  such  another ;  I  could  see  him  ejfaig  Chi 
fly  all  ready  for  a  rise." 

"  But  who  was  the  gentleman  V 

"  What  was  the  quarrel  about !" 

"Why  did  yon  seize  him!"  demanded  In- 
bella,  Mary,  and  Beauchamp,  all  together. 

Let  the  reader  remark,  that  each  framed  As 
question  differently. 

"That  is  the  man  who  fired  the  shot  iolotki 
window  iast  night,"  replied  Ned  Haywaid,  knk* 
ing  curiously  at  the  fly  upon  his  hook ;  and  two 
of  his  companions  instantly  turned  their  ejw 
in  the  direction  which  Captain  Moreton  hai 
taken,  with  a  look  of  alarm,  as  if  they  feared  l» 
would  fire  another  shot  from  the  bushes  amoif 
which  he  had  disappeared.  Beauchamp,  ii 
his  part,  cast  down  bis  eyes  and  said  notbiof*- 
not  a  word!  Nay  more;  he  shut  his  tMth 
close,  and  drew  his  lips  over  them,  asifte 
were  afraid  he  should  say  something ;  and  tbea, 
after  a  moment's  pause,  he  turned  to  Ned  Vsj- 
ward,  saying, 

"Had  you  not  better  give  up  this  fishiif. 
come  up  to  the  house  and  change  your  clothes r* 

"Oh  dear,  no,"  cried  Ned  Hayward,  "osat 
account  whatever;  1*11  catch  my  fisb  befon 
twelve  o'clock  yet;  and  very  likely  have  Iki 
very  fellow  that  our  plunge  scared  away  fnm 
here.  Do  you  know,  Beauchamp,  it  is  sooi^ 
times  not  a  had  plan  to  frighten  a  cnoDragsU 
speckled  gentleman,  like  this,  if  you  find  b«  ii 
suspicious  and  won't  bite.  I  have  tried  it  tihm, 
and  found  it  succeed  very  well.  He  gets iiio  > 
fuss,  dashes  up  or  down,  does  not  knewedl 
where  to  stop,  and  then,  out  of  mere  inittfiHi 
bites  at  the  first  thing  that  is  thrown  in  kh 
way.  Come  along,  and  we  shall  see.  He««t 
down,  I  think,  for  I  had  an  eye  upon  him  tiHhi 
darted  off." 

"  But  you  are  very  wet,  too,  Mr.  Tluiuuhili* 
said  Isabella.  "If  Captain  Hayward  ie  toi 
much  of  an  old  campaigner  to  eheme  kii 
clothes,  I  do  not  see  why  you  ahooM  WBgnd 
to  do  so." 

"  For  the  best  reason  in  the  world,  my  dear 
Miss  Slingsby,"  replied  Beaochamp,  **l 
I  have  no  clothes  here  with  which  to  i 
these  I  have  on." 

"  But  there  are  plenty  at  the  honee,*' 
Isabella,  eagerly. 

"  But  I  am  afraid  they  vrould  not  fit,**  i 


Beauchamp,  laughinr ;  "  I  am  in  no  fear,  hew- 
ever  ;  for  1  am  as  old  a  < 
Hayward." 


\  campaigner  ea  Caftoto 


Let  ua  move  about,  at  all  eveote,**  eaid 
Mary  Clifford;  and  following  Ned  H^ywaid 
down  the  etream,  thqr  walebed  hto] 
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lie,  ntent  g^pneiitlyapon  nothing  bat  bisaporl, 
went  flogging  tbe  water,  to  see  what  be  coald 
obtain.  Three  or  four  lery  large  trout,  skilifully 
hooked,  artistically  phiyed,  and  successfully 
landed,  soon  repaid  his  labor ;  bot  Ned  Hay- 
ward  was  not  yet  satisfied,  but,  at  length,  he 
paused  abruptly,  and  held  up  his  finger  to  the 
others  as  a  sign  not  to  approach  too  near.  He 
was  wiihin  about  twenty  yards  of  a  spot  where 
the  stream,  taking  a  slight  bend,  entered  into  a 
mom  of  pass  between  two  low  copses,  one  on 
either  hand,  composed  of  thin  and  feathery 
trees,  the  leaves  of  which,  slightly  agitated 
by  the  wind,  cast  a  Tarjring  and  uncertain  light 
nd  shade  upon  the  water.  Tbe  river,  where 
he  stood,  was  quite  smooth ;  but  ten  stepe  fur- 
ther it  fell  over  two  or  three  small  plates  of 
roek,  which  scattered  and  disturbed  it,  as  it 
ran,  leaving  a  bubbling  rapid  beyond,  and  then 
a  deep  but  rippling  pool,  with  two  or  three 
■haip  whirls  in  it,  just  where  the  shadows  of 
the  leaves  were  dancing  on  the  waters.  Ned 
Hayward  deliberately  took  the  fly  eflT  the  line 
■Ml  pot  on  another,  fixing  his  eye,  from  time 
to  time,  on  a  particular  spot  in  the  pool  bdyond. 
He  then  threw  his  line  on  the'  side  of  the 
rapid  next  to  him,  let  tbe  fly  float  down  with  a 
tremulous  motion,  kept  it  playing  up  and  down 
on  the  surface  of  the  foam,  with  a  smile  upon 
his  lips,  then  jsuffered  it  to  be  earried  rapidly 
on  into  the  bubbling  pool,  as  if  carried  away  by 
the  force  of  the  water,  and  held  it  for  a  moment 
foivering  there  ;  the  next  moment  he  drew  it 
abarply  toward  him,  but  not  for.  There  was 
■n  instant  rush  in  the  stream,  and  a  sharp  snap, 
which  you  might  almost  hear.  The  slightest 
possible  stroke  of  the  rod  was  given,  and  then 
the  wheel  ran  rapidly  oil;  white  the  patriarch 
of  the  stream  dashed  away  with  the  hook  in 
his  jaws.  The  instant  he  paused,  he  was 
woand  up  and  drawn  gently  along,  and  then  he 
teehed  away  again,  flouodered  and  splashed, 
ind  struck  the  shallow  waters  with  his  tail,  till, 
■t  length,  exhausted  and  half-drowned,  he  was 
dnvm  gradually  up  to  the  rooks;  and  Ned 
Heyward,  wading  in,  landed  him  aafely  on  the 


•*  This  is  the  game  of  life.  Miss  Cliflord,**  he 
he  put  the  trout  of  more  than  three 
weight  into  the  basket.  **  Rendered 
I  and  prudent  by  some  sad  ezperienees, 
mm  ehrink  from  everything  that  seems  too  easy 
ef  attainment,  then,  when  we  find  something 
that  fate's  cunning  band  plays  before  our  eyes 
iK-tf  to  be  withdrawn  in  a  moment,  we  watch 
It  wHh  auspicious  but  greedy  eagerness,  tiU  we 
Hiidr  a  moment  more  will  lose  it  forever,  then 
^Ht  at  it  blindly,  and  feel  the  hook  in  our  jaws.'* 

Mary  ClifTord  smiled,  and  then  looked  grave ; 
and  Isabella  laughed,  exclaiming, 

"*The  moral  of  fly-fishing !  And  a  good  les- 
•00, 1  suppose,  you  mean,  for  all  over-cautioua 
iBtnnas— or  did  you  mean  it  was  a  part  of 
Jim  own  history.  Captain  Hayward,  retros. 
ftttlve  and  prophetie;  or  was  it  a  general  di»- 
'lilrttioii  upon  man !" 

**lwn  afraid  man  ia  the  tront,"  said  Beau- 

4hMaf»;  **and  not  in  one  particular  pursait,  but 

iiil-^love,  interest,  ambition,  every  one  alike. 

tta  coarse  and  end  are  generally  the  aame." 

-^•"That  speech  of  yoors,  fair  lady,  was  so  like 

i,»  bM  Ned  Hayward,  larhiBg  to  Mlaa  < 


Slingsby ;  « if  it  were  not  that  my  Jiaadt  wmc^ 
wet,  I  would  presume  upon  knowing  yon  as  a 
ehiki,  and  give  you  a  good  shake.  I  thought 
you  had  been  brought  up  enough  with  men,  to 
know  that  they  are,  not  always  thinking  of  love 
and  matrimony.  Ifou  women  have  bat  one 
paramount  idea,  as  to  this  life's  conoema  £ 
mean,  and  you  never  hear  anything  without  re- 
ferring it  to  that.  However,  after  all,  perbapa 
it  ia  natural : 

*  Man'!  kyvs  Is  of  nian't  life  a  tbiiic  apvt. 

TU  wooiaa*f  whole  ezlstenoe.'  '^ 

'<  Tbo  aad  a  truth,"  replied  Mary  Cliflbrd, 
thoughtfully ;  *'  perhaps  it  is  of  too  little  impor- 
tance in  man'a  eyes ;  of  too  much  in  wemaa'a." 

"  And  yet  how  terribly  she  someMaiea  trifles 
with  it,"  said  Beauchamp,  in  a  still  gloomier  tone. 

**  Perhaps  you  think  she  trifles  with  eveqr- 
thing,  Mr.  Beauchamp,"  rejoined  Isabella ;  '*  hut 
men  know  ao  little  of  women,  and  aee  ao  liille 
of  women  as  they  really  are,  that  they  ji^ge 
the  many  from  the  few ;  and  we  most  foifife 
them ;  nevertheless,  even  if  it  be  trae  that  they 
do  trifle  with  it,  it  is  not  the  least  proof  that 
they,  do  not  feel  it.  All  beings  are  Umd  pf 
sporting  with  what  is  bright  and  dangerooii :  the 
moth  round  the  candle,  tbe  ohiU  witii  Um  pen- 
knife, and  man  with  ambition." 

<*AU  mankind,"  said  Ned  Hayward,  *<iil0n 
and  women  alike,  get  merrily  familiar  with  that 
whioh  is  frequently  presented  to  their  thoughts. 
Look  at  tbe  undertaker,  or  the  aezton,  how  he 
jests  with  his  fat  corpse,  and  only  serewa  hia 
face  into  a  grim  look  when  he  has  the  world's 
eye  upon  him  ;  then  jumps  upon  the  horse  and 
canters  back,  to  get  drunk  and  joyous  at  .the 
next  public-house." 

*<Hu8h!  hush!  Captain  Hayward,"  cried 
laabella,  *'I  declare  your  figures  of  speech  are 
too  horrible ;  we  will  have  no  more  of  such  sad 
conversation ;  can  we  not  talk  of  aooaethiag 
more  pleasant  as  we  go  back !" 

••I  do  *L  know,"  said  Ned  Hayward,  "  I  am 
in  a  moralizing  mood  this  morning." 

And  as  Isabella  and  Mr.  Beanohamp  walked 
on  a  little  in  advance  to  paaa  the  narrow  path, 
which  only  admitted  two  abreast,  he  continued 
in  a  aomewhat  lower  tone,  saying  to  Maiy  Clif- 
ford, 

"  I  cannot  get  my  spirits  up  this  morning. 
The  dangerous  circumstances  of  my  good  di 
friend.  Sir  John,  vex  me  much.  Have  yea 
spoken  to  your  cousin  about  them  t  She  seena 
wonderfully  gay !"  , 

•'  I  have,"  answered  Miaa  CliflS>rd ;  '<bat  it 
vrould  need  a  heavy  weight,  Captain  Haywatd* 
to  aink  her  light  heart.  She  promised  to  bmd- 
tion  the  -matter  to  Mr.  Beauchamp,  too ;  but  I 
rather  imagine,  from  what  has  occurred,  that 
she  had  not  done  it." 

"  Oh,  she  has  done  it,  depend  apon  it,"  le- 
plied  the  young  ofilcer;  **and  that  ia  vrfaat 
osakes  her  so  gay.  But  I  most  speak  with 
Beauchamp  myself,  and  make  the  aiattareare." 

In  the  mean  time,  Beauchamp  had  vralked  oa 
with  Isabella-,  and  there  cook]  be  little  or  ao 
doubt,  in  the  minds  of  any  one  who  oame  he- 
hM  theoi,  that  he  was  making  love.  Not  that 
they  heard  a  word  that  was  said,  no,  not.  a 
single  ayllaMe,  but  there  is  a  peculiar  gesture 
aaaociated  with  ttie  making  of  k>ve,  by  a  gentie- 
OMD  at  least)  whioU  dia\v&i^)^a!^^tt^^\vMn.««wr| 
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other  process.  Bsauchamp,  as  we  hsTO  de- 
scribed him,  was  above  the  middle  height ;  but 
Isabella  was  not  below  it ;  and  there  was  not 
the  slightest  occasion  for  him  to  bend  down  his 
bead,  in  order  that  sfa^  might  hear  him  dis- 
tinctly, unless  he  had  something  to  say  which 
be  did  not  wish  others  to  hear  likewise.  He 
did  bend  down  his  head,  however,  and  said 
what  he  had  to  say  in  a  very  low  tone ;  and,  al- 
though he  did  not  stare  her  rudely  in  the  face, 
yet  from  time  to  time  he  looked  into  her  eyes, 
as  if  he  thought  them  the  crystal  windows  of 
the  heart.  Isabella,  on  her  side,  did  not  bend 
her  head ;  she  held  it  a  little  on  one  side,  in- 
deed, so  as  in  the  least  perceptible  degree  to 
turn  the  fine  small  ear  to  the  words  that  were 
poured  into  it ;  generally,  however,  she  looked 
down,  with  the  long  fringes  veiling  the  violet  of 
her  eyes,  though  from  time  to  time  she  raised 
them  at  something  he  said ;  and  when  her  look 
met  his,  they  fell  again.  They  had  to  cross 
over  a  Uttle  brook,  and  Beauchamp  took  hei; 
hand  to  help  her  over.  He  drew  it  through  his 
arm  when  he  had  done,  and  there  it  rested  for 
the  remainder  of  the  walk. 

Involuntarily,  and  almost  unconsciously  as 
they  marked  this,  Mary  Cliflbrd  and  Captain 
Wayward  turned  to  each  other  with  a  smile. 
The  impulse  with  each  was  to  see  if  the  other 
had  remarked  it — a  very  simple  impulse — but 
when  their  looks  met,  it  made  a  more  compound 
phrase ;  and  the  anagram  of  the  heart  might 
read  thus : 

*'  May  we  not  as  well  make  love  tool" 

It  was  a  sore  temptation ;  but  the  next  in- 
stant Ned  Hayward's  countenance  became  ex- 
ceedingly grave,  and  the  warm  healthy  glow  in 
bis  cheek  grew  a  shade  paler. 

If  there  was  a  struggle  in  his  breast,  it  was 
brought  to  an  end  in  about  five  minutes ;  for, 
just  as  they  were  climbing  the  side  of  the  hill 
again,  they  were  met  by  joyous  old  Sir  John 
Slingsby,  whose  whole  face  and  air  generally 
bore  with  it  an  emanation  of  cheerful  content, 
which  is  usually  supposed,  but,  alas !  mista- 
kenly, to  be  the  peculiar  portion  of  the  good  and 
wise.  Thoughtlessness,  temperament,  habit, 
oflen  possess  that  which  is  the  coveted  posses- 
sion of  wisdom  and  virtue ;  and  oflen  in  this 
world  the  sunshine  of  the  heart  spreads  over 
the  pathway  of  him  who  neither  sees  his  own 
misfortunes  lying  before  him,  nor  thinks  of  the 
sorrows  of  others  scattered  around. 

*'  Ah.  boys  and  girls,  boys  and  girls !"  cried 
the  baronet,  laughing,  "  whither  have  you  wan- 
dered so  long  t  I  have  done  a  world  of  busi- 
ness since  you  have  been  gone,  thank  heaven  ; 
and,  thank  heaven,  have  left  a  world  undone ; 
so  I  shall  never,  like  Alexander,  that  maudlin, 
drunken  rattle-pate  of  antiquity,  have  to  weep 
for  new  worlds  to  conquer.  Ned  Hayward, 
Ned  Hayward,  I  have  a  quarrel  with  you.  Ab- 
sent from  evening  drill  and  morning  parade 
without  4eave !  We  will  have  you  tried  by  a 
court- martial,  boy;  but  what  news  have  you 
brought!  did  you  overtake  the  enemy  1  or  was 
he  too  much  for  you  t  whither  has  he  retreated  t 
and  last,  though  not  least,  who,  and  what  is 
hei" 

'*0n  my  life.  Sir  John,  I  do  not  know  who 
be  is,'*  answered  Ned  Hayward.  "  We  have 
bud  two  engagements,  in  which,  I  am  fain  to 


oonfess,  he  has  had  the  advantage,  and  tauie* 
treated  in  good  order  both  times.  I  shall  cttdi 
him  yet,  however ;  but  at  present  I  bate  O0t 
time  to  give  full  information ;  for-—" 

"Not  time,  not  time!"  cried  the  baronet ; 
**  what  the  devil  have  you  done  with  all  joor 
time,  not  to  have  half  an  hour  to  spare  to  your 
old  colonel  V* 

**  In  the  first  place,  my  dear  sir,  I  am  wet," 
replied  the  young  officer,  "  for  I  have  been  ia 
the  water,  and  must  change  my  clothes ;  bat  I 
have  won  my  bet,  however;  I  promised  to 
catch  the  best  trout  in  the  river  before  oooo; 
and  there  he  is :  match  him  if  yoo  can." 

**  Before  noon,"  exclaimed  Sir  John  Sliogsbj, 
taking  out  his  watch ;  **  twenty  miootes  piit 
twelve,  by  Jove !" 

"  Ay,  but  he  has  been  caught  tweotj  min- 
utes," said  Ned  Hayward,  **  I  will  appeal  to  all 
persons  present." 

"  WeU,  granted,  granted,"  exclaimed  the  bar- 
onet, "  the  bet's  won,  the  bet's  won.  Yoo  abaQ 
change  your  clothes,  make  yourself  look  like  i 
gentleman,  and  then  tell  the  reverend  compioT 
your  story." 

'*  Impossible,"  answered  Ned  Hayward,  shak- 
ing his  head ;  **  I  have  forty  things  to  do." 

"  Forty  things !"  cried  Sir  John ;"  why,  I 
have  finished  two  hundred  and  fifty  up^  * 
moderate  computation  within  jm  boor  and  tea 
minutes." 

**  Ah,  my  dear  sir,"  said  the  young  geoUemao. 
"  but  I  have  got  to  change  my  ctothcs,  wrtte  a 
letter,  speak  two  words  to  Beaocharop,  talk  for 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  Ste  Gimlet  «^^ 
boy's  education,  pack  up  some  clothes,  and  be 
down  at  Tarningham  in  time  for  the  coaeb  to 
London,  as  well  as  to  induce  your  butler  to  ^ 
me  some  luncheon  and  a  glass  of  the  best  oM 
sherry  in  your  cellar."  ,, 

**  Pack  up  some  clothes !— coach  to  Londoa. 
cried  Sir  John  Slingsby,  in  a  more  serious  «»• 
than  he  had  yet  used ;  "  the  boy  is  mad ;  W 
head  is  turned  !  Ned  Hayward,  Ned  Haywini. 
what  the  devil  do  you  mean,  Ned  Hayward. 

*♦  Simply,  my  dear  Sir  John,  that  some  besi 
ness  of  importance  calls  me  to  London  ifflSJ 
diately,"  rejoined  his  young  friend  ;  "•*"']  "tI 
be  down  again  to-morrow,  or  the  next  d^J* 
the  furthest ;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  I  '**'*2: 
horse  and  gun,  fishing-tackle  and  apporteoaocssi 
which  I  give  you  free  leave  and  license  to  ese* 
fiscate  if  I  do  not  keep  my  word." 

"Well.  weU!"  exclaimed  the  baron^Jg 
along,  change  your  clothes,  and  come  *^J^ 
some  luncheon.  I  always  thought  y<^  '^ 
donkey,  Ned,  and  now  I  think  w>  »*'*  J^ 
ever,  when  I  see  you  quit  comfortable  V*"^ 
for  a  dull  stage-coach.  Go  along,  I  ^^'^ 
along ;  there's  the  door,  which  is  always  ajj 
ter  said  on  the  outside  of  a  house  than  ia  »" 
in."  ^t 

"  Thank  you,  Sir  John ;  but  I  most  }^^ 
a  word  with  Beauchamp  first,"  replieU  Capwj 
Hayward  ;  and  taking  his  new  friend's  arfflj^ 
drew  him  a  little  on  one  side,  while  the  barosp 
and  the  two  ladies  entered  the  bouse.  ^ 

"  I  have  got  a  favor  to  ask  you,  BeauchW 
said  Captain  Hayward  :  "mStters  h«^?«*"^ 
a  complication  between  myself  and  '*»"  J[22 
WiUingharo,  which  may  require  a  P^^^j^ 
to  unravel  it.    The  feUow,  who  fired  iwov 
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thewfodow  last  night,  certainly  rode  bia  horae ; 
I  walked  straight  into  his  room,  thinking  I 
might  find  the  roan  there.  1  told  htm  the 
occasion  of  my  coming ;  he  waa  insolent ;  and 
I  infonned  him  civilly  what  I  thought  of  him : 
be  demanded  satisfaction ;  and  I  replied,  that  if 
there  waa  a  gentleman  in  the  county  that  could 
be  found  to  act  as  bis  friend,  I  would  do  him 
the  honor  of  meeting  him.  Business,  which 
one  of  the  two  ladies  will  give  you  a  hint  of,  if 
they  have  not  done  so  already,  calls  me  imme- 
diately to  London.  I  have  written  to  tell  him 
80,  bat  that  I  shall  be  down  the  day  after  to- 
morrow. In  the  mean  time,  I  shall  tell  the  peo- 
ple at  the  White  Hart,  if  any  one  comes  from 
bim,  to  refer  them  to  you.  Arrange  the  affair, 
therefore,  for  me,  aboold  such  be  the  case,  and, 
remember,  the  earliest  possible  time  and  the 
qoietest  possible  manner— I'll  bring  my  pistols 
—but  we  must  break  off,  here  cornea  Sir  John 
Slingsby  again ;  not  a  word  to  him  on  any  ao- 
coont,  there's  a  good  fellow ;  and  now  let  us 
Ulk  of  something  else." 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

Ir  you  fix  your  eyes  upon  a  distant  hill  in  the 
month  of  April,  in  some  countries,  or  May  in 
othera,  there  are  a  thousand  chancea  to  one, 
unless  the  goddess  of  the  spring  be  very  much 
out  of  humor,  that  you  see  first  a  golden  gleam 
Warm  as  the  looks  of  love,  and  next  a  deep 
bine  shadow,  calm  and  grand  as  the  thoughts  of 
bigh  intellect  when  passion  has  passed  away 
with  youth.  Perhaps  the  case  may  be  reversed ; 
the  shadow  come  first  and  the  gleam  succeed, 
jntt  as  you  happen  to  time  your  look ;  but  at 
lU  eventa,  you  will  require  no  one  to  tell  you 
—you  will  not  even  need  to  raise  your  face  to 
the  sky  to  perceive  at  once  that  the  cause  of 
this  beautiful  variation  of  hues  is  the  alternate 
sunshine  and  cloud  of  the  spring  heavens. 

Over  the  mind  and  over  the  face  of  man,  bow- 
ever,  what  clouds,  what  sunshine,  what  gleams, 
what  shadows  will  not  come,  without  any  eye 
hot  an  All-seeing  one  being  able  to  trace  the 
caosea  of  the  change.  Thrice  in  one  morning 
was  the  whole  demeanor  of  Mr.  Beanchamp 
totally  altered.  He  descended  to  breakfast 
gra^e  and  thoughtful ;  an  hour  after  he  was 
gayer  than  he  had  been  for  years.  By  the  side 
of  Isabella  Slingsby  he  remained  cheerful ;  but 
before  luncheon  was  over  he  bad  plunged  again 
into  a  fit  of  deep  and  gloomy  thought,  and  as 
soon  as  Ned  Hayward,  having  taken  some  food 
and  wine,  started  op  to  mount  his  horse,  which 
wu  at  the  door,  Beanchamp  rose  also,  saying, 
'*I  want  one  word  with  you,  Hayward,  before 
yoote." 

**Direetly,  dhrectly,"  anawered  Ned  Hay- 
ward.  •*Good-t»y,  Sir  John,  good-by,  Miss 
Slinssby.*' 

**  Mind— day  after  to-morrow  at  the  latest, 
Ned,**  cried  the  baronet. 

*•  Upon  my  honor,"  replied  Hayward.  "  Fare- 
well, Mrs.  Clifford,  I  trust  I  shall  find  you  here 
on  my  return." 

•*  I  fear  not,  Captain  Hayward,"  replied  the 
lady,  «•  but  yon  have  promised,  you  know,  to 
«oaie  over,  and—" 

*'Nay,  dear  mamma,  I  think  you  wiU  be  here," 
M 


said  Mary  CUflbrd,  **  I  think  for  once  I  aball  at- 
tempt to  coax  you." 

Mrs.  Clifford  seemed  somewhat  surprised  at 
her  daughter's  eagerness  to  stay ;  but  Sir  John 
exclaimed  joyously,  "There's  a  good  girl — 
there's  a  capital  girl,  Mary ;  you  are  the  best 
little  girl  in  the  world  ;  she'll  stay,  she'll  stay. 
We'll  get  up  a  conspiracy  against  her.  There, 
be  off,  Ned.  No  long  leave-takings.  "  You'll 
find  us  all  here  when  you  come  back,  just  as 
you  left  ua :  me,  as  solemn  and  severe  as  usual, 
my  sister  aa  gay  and  jovial,  Isabella  as  pen- 
sorous,  and  Mary  as  merry  and  madcap  aa 
ever." 

Ned  Hayward,  however,  did  not  fail  to  bid 
Miss  Clifford  adieu  before  he  went,  and  be  it  re- 
marked, he  did  it  in  a  somewhat  lower  tone  than 
usual,  and  added  a  few  words  more  than  he  had 
spoken  to  the  rest.  Beauchamp  accompanied 
him  to  the  door,  and  then  pausing  near  the  horse, 
inquired  in  a  low  tone,  "Are  you  quite  certain 
the  man  with  whom  you  had  the  struggle  this 
rooming  is  the  same  who  fired  the  shot  last 
night  1" 

"  Perfectly,"  anawered  Ned  Hayward,  "  for 
I  saw  hia  face  quite  well  in  the  sand-pit ;  and  I 
never  forget  a  face.  I  wish  to  heaven  you  could 
catch  him." 

**  Have  you  any  idea  of  hia  name  1"  aaked 
Beauchamp. 

"  None  in  the  world,"  replied  Ned  Hayward ; 
"  but  there  are  two  people  here  who  must  know, 
I  think.  One  is  young  Wittingham,  and  the 
other  is  Ste  Gimlet,  otherwise  Wolf  I  have  a 
strong  notion  this  fellow  was  one  of  thoso  at- 
tacking the  carriage  the  other  night.  But  that 
puts  me  in  mind,  Beauchamp,  that  I  intended  to 
go  up  and  talk  to  Gimlet,  but  I  have  not  time 
now.  I  wish  you  would ;  and  just  tell  him  from 
me,  I  will  pay  his  boy's  schooling  if  he  will 
send  him  to  learn  something  better  than  mak- 
ing bird-traps.  You  can  perhaps  find  out  at  the 
same  time  who  this  fellow  is,  so  it  may  be  worth 
a  walk." 

"I  will,  I  will,"  answered  Beauchamp,  "but 
you  said  the  young  ladies  here  had  something 
to  tell  me.    What  is  it  1" 

"  I  thought  they  had  done  it,"  replied  Ned 
Hayward,  "  that  is  stupid !  But  I  have  not  time 
now,  you  must  ask  them ;  good-by ;"  and  touch- 
ing hia  horse  lightly  with  his  heel,  he  was  soon 
on  his  way  to  Taminghara. 

Beauchamp  paused  for  a  moment  on  the  steps 
in  deep  meditation,  and  then  turned  into  the 
house,  saying  to  himself, "  This  must  be  inquir- 
ed into  instantly."  He  found  Sir  John  Slingsby 
in  the  luncheon-room,  reading  the  newspaper, 
but  nobody  else,  for  the  ladies  had  returned  to 
the  drawing-room,  and  two  of  them,  at  least, 
were  looking  somewhat  anxiously  for  his  com- 
ing. It  very  rarely  happens  that  any  One  who 
is  looked  anxioualy  for  ever  does  come ;  and  of 
course,  in  the  present  instance,  Beauchamp- 
took  the  natural  course,  and  disappointed  the 
two  ladies. 

**  I  have  a  message  to  deliTer  from  Captain 
Hayward  to  your  new  keeper.  Sir  John,"  he 
said,  "  and  therefore  I  will  walk  over  to  hia 
cottage,  and  see  him.  An  hour  I  dare  say  will 
accomplish  it." 

"  It  depends  upon  legs,  my  dear  sir,"  answer- 
ed the  baronet,  looking  up.   **  It  would  cost  my 
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two  an  hoar  and  a  half  to  go  and  come  ;  so  if  I 
might  advise,  you  would  take  four.  You  will 
find  plenty  of  hoofs  in  the  stables,  and  a  groom 
to  show  you  the  way.  Thus  you  will  be  back 
the  sooner,  and  the  women  will  have  something 
to  talk  to ;  for  1  must  he  busy — very  busy— <Jev- 
ilish  busy,  indeed.  I  have  not  done  any  business 
for  ten  years,  the  lawyer  teHs  me,  so  I  must 
work  hard  to-day.  1*11  reac  the  papers  first, 
however,  if  Wharton  himself  stood  at  the  door; 
and  he  is  a  great  deal  worse-than  Satan.  I  like 
to  hear  all  the  lies  that  are  going  about  in  the 
world ;  and  as  newspapers  were  certainhf  in- 
vented for  the  propagation  of  falsehood,  one  is 
sure  to  find  all  there.  Take  a  horse,  take  a 
horse,  Beauchamp.  Life  is  too  short  to  walk 
three  miles  and  back  to  speak  with  a  game- 
keener. " 

"Well,  Sir  John,  I  will,  with  many  thanks," 
answered  his  guest,  and  in  about  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  he  was  trotting  away  toward  the  new 
cottage  of  Stephen  Gimlet,  with  a  ^groom  to 
show  him  the  way.  That  way  was  a  very  pic- 
turesque one,  cutting  off  an  angle  of  the  moor, 
and  then  winding  through  wild  lanes  rich  with 
all  sorts  of  flowers  and  shmbe,  till  at  length  a 
small  old  gray  church  appeared  in  view  at  the 
aide  of  a  little  green.  The  stone,  where  the 
thick  ivy  hid  it  not,  was  incrusted  in  many  places 
with  yellow,  white,  and  brown  lichens,  giving 
that  peculiar  rich  hue  with  which  nature  is  so 
fond  of  investing  old  buildings.  There  was  but 
one  other  edifice  of  any  kind  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, and  that  was  a  small  cottage  of  two  sto- 
ries built  close  against  one  side  of  the  church. 
Probably  it  had  originaUy  been  the  abode  of  the 
sexton,  and  the  ivy  spreading  from  the  neigh- 
boring buttress  twined  round  the  chimneys, 
meeting  several  lower  shoots  of  the  same  creep- 
ing plant,  and  enveloped  one  whole  side  in  a 
green  mantle.  The  sunshine  was  streaming 
ih)m  behind  the  church,  between  it  and  the 
cottage,  and  that  ray  made  the  whole  scene  look 
cheerful  enough  ;  but  yet  Beauchamp  could  not 
help  thinkftig,  "This  place,  with  its  solitary 
house,  and  lonely  church,  its  little  green,  and 
amall  fields  behind,  with  their  close  hedge-rows, 
must  look  somewhat  desolate  in  dull  weather. 
Still  the  house  seems  a  comfortable  one,  and 
there  has  been  care  bestowed  upon  the  garden, 
with  its  flowers  and  herbs.  I  hope  this  is  Gim- 
let's cottage ;  for  the  very  fact  of  finding  such 
things  in  preparation  may  waken  in  him  dif- 
ferent tastes  from  those  to  which  he  has  been 
habituated." 

"  Here*s  the  place,  sir,"  said  the  groom,  rid- 
ing up  and  touching  his  hat,  and  at  the  same 
moment  the  sound  of  the  horses*  feet  brought 
the  rosy,  curly-headed  urchin  of  the  et-devant 
poacher  trotting  to  the  door. 

Beauchamp  dismounted  and  went  in ;  and  in- 
stantly a  louo,  yelping  bark  was  heard  from  the 
other  side  of  the  front  room,  where  a  terrier  dog 
was  tied  to  the  post  of  a  sort  of  dresser.  By 
the  side  of  the  dog  was  the  figure  of  the  newly, 
constructed  gamekeeper  himself,  stooping  down 
and  arranging  sundry  boxes  and  cages  on  the 
ground.  i 

Now  the  learned  critic  has  paused  on  the 
words  "  newl3rconstructed  gamekeeper" — let 
him  not  deny  it— and  has  caTiled  thereat,  and 
•declared  them  inoorreot.    Bat  I  will  defend 


them :  they  are  neither  there  by,  andoniooM 
of  careless  writing  or  careless  printiag;N 
well-considered,  just,  and  appropriate, thercikl 
stand  on  the  author's  responsibilKy.  1  eooW 
he  was  a  newly-constructed  gamekeeper,  4 
out  of  very  curious  materials  was  be  gi 
structed,  too. 

As  soon  as  he  heard  BeaachampTsste^^ 
Gimlet  raised  himself,  and  recogniziafbuTi 
itor  at  once,  a  well-pleased  smile  tfin^  ^ 
his  face,  which  the  gentleman  tboofbt  p» 
great  promise  for  the  Aiture.    It  ii        "^ 
as  this  world  goes,  to  be  glad  to  sea  one 
whom  we  have  received  a  benefit  The 
site  emotion  is  more  general  unless  we 
new  favors ;  a  fact  of  which  Betoebtinp 
been  made  aware  by  some  sonie  mA  ex; 
ence,  and  as  the  man's  pleased  look  wis  ioi 
taneous,  without  a  touch  of  a(fcetiU«» 
he  augured  weU  for  some  of  the  fediip  " 
heart. 

"WeU,  Gimlet,"  said  the  visitor,  "I« 
hdppy  to  see  that  some  of  yooritock ■ 
been  saved,  even  if  all  your  fomitore  his  p 
ished." 

"Thank  you,  air,"  replied  the  o*^  J 
furniture  was  not  worth  a  groat  I  m*""  *! 
of  it  myself;  but  I  lost  a  good  """"y  •J'L 
won't  be  easy  to  get  again.  All  ^'^^jPtJ 
were  in  the  house,  but  this  one,  wwe  banw 
choked.  He  broke  his  cord  and  got  t^;  ' 
my  ferrete,  too,  went,  but  three  that  were  »* 
shed ;  and  the  tame  badger,  poor  fello», '  'T 
a  bit  of  his  skin  this  morning.  I  ^•"•J^  «I 


much,  sir,  for  what  you  gave  me, 


an4if?* 


inucn,  sir,  lor  wnai  you  g«vo  mv,  -j-  ^ 
wait  five  minutes  you'll  see  what  I'Tedooe'j^ 
it  I  think  it  Mill  give  yon  pleasaie.^'^ 
Pve  contrived  to  get  quite  enough  t^»^ 
place  out  comfortably,  and  bafe  •o«*^ 
over  in  case  anything  is  forgotten."     ^^ 

Beauchamp  liked  the  man's  way  «» »J^ 
ing  his  gratitude  by  showing  that  he  W^ 
the  feelings  in  which  the  benefitwasooiuw^ 
It  was  worth  a  thousand  hyP®f*'"'JU-w  "  ^ 

"  I  shaU  stay  some  litUe  time,  ^***?j^» 
said,  "  for  I  have  one  or  two  ttanl*^ 
you  about,  if  you  can  spare  a  n*»**'  j^.,e- 

"  Certainly,  sir,"  answered  the  «•"  "i^^ 
spectful  tone,  "but  I  can't  askypojo* 
because  you  see  there  is  no  chair.     ^^^^ 

"Never  mind  that,"  rapW  ^75» 
"but  what  I  wished  principally  to  ■•J^^ 
my  friend,  Captahi  Hay  ward,  takes  »»T^^ 
of  interest  in  you  and  in  your  ^'w^y)^ 
waa  going  to  London  to  Jay,  he  aik*  ^  ^ 
you  and  tell  you,  that  if  you  W*^."^!^ 
little  fellow  attend  any  good  school  »ir^ 
borhood  he  wiU  pay  the  expenses.  »■  .^^ 

me  to  point  out  to  you  what  an  ^^^^^  list 
be  to  him  to  have  a  good  edncitiOT,  j^^, 
how  much  better  and  more  safe  it  w  »V^ 
be  at  school  while  yoa  are  absent  on  r^ 
than  shut  up  alone  in  your  hoose^^  ^  \ 
"Whatever  that  gentleman  ''^;%t»« 
will  do,"  Gimlet  repMed;  "I  "tlf  howe»«' 
like  him  before— I  wish  I  ^m™^ J^ef*  "^ 
am  bound  to  do  what  he  tells  me ;  r*^  ii 
I  did  not  see  and  know  that  wsai^jj^i 
this  matter  Is  good  and  rigb', '  "^  t  bape  t« 
the  same.  But  as  for  W^X  S'l  Hst«  <** 
won't  ask  me  to  let  him  do  ^^^  ^bfi^ 
got  quite  eoongh  and  to  sp"'*  • 
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jel  it  a  pleaaure  to  be  grateftil  to  such  a  ^ntle- 
jiD>  7^^  bo  caa  do  good  elsewhere  with  the 

."Yoa  can  settle  that  with  him  afterward, 

fimlet,"  replied  Mr.  Beauchamp,  *♦  for  he  is 
^-  ^fining  back  in  a  day  or  two ;  but  I  now  want 
^  H  ask  you  a  question,  which  you  roust  answer 

r  not  as  you  think  fit.  You  were  with  Captain 
^yward,  it  seems,  when  he  came  up  with  the 

ian  vifho  fired  into  the  window  of  the  Hall,  and 

da  SdV  his  face,  I  think  t" 

Gimlet  nodded  his  head,  saying,   "I  did, 

"  Ds  you  know  the  man  1"  asked  Beauchamp, 
Xing  his  eyes  upon  him. 
"  res,  sir,'*  replied  the  other  at  onde,  with  the 
t)Ior  coming  up  into  his  face,  "  but  before  you 
p  on,  just  let  me  say  a  word.  That  person  and  I 
tere  in  some  sort  companions  together  once, 
tt  a  matter  we  had  better  have  let  alone,  and  I 
hould  not  like  to  'peach." 
"  In  regard  to  the  attack  upon  the  carriage — to 
liich  I  know  you  allude — ^I  am  not  about  to  in- 
Wre,"  replied  Beauchamp,  "but  I  will  ask 
OQ  only  one  other  question,  and  I  promise  you 
)Do  my  honor,  not  to  use  anything  you  tell 
le  against  the  person.  Was  his  name  More- 
»!" 

"I  won't  ten  you  a  lie,  sir,"  answered  Gimlet. 
It  was,  though  how  you  have  found  it  out  I 
lo't  guess,  for  he  has  been  away  from  this  part 
f  the  country  for  many  a  year." 
"It  matters  not,"  answered  Beauchamp, 
bow  I  found  it  out ;  I  know  he  has  been  absent 
)loy  a  year.  Can  you  tell  me  how  long  he  has 
Wornedl" 

"That  I  can't  say,  I'm  sure,  sir,"  replied  the 
oan  i  '*  but  I  did  hear  that  he  and  the  lady  have 
ten  lodging  at  Buxton's  inn  for  a  day  or  two, 
rat  Dot  more.  It's  a  great  pity  to  see  how  he 
las  gone  on,  and  to  sen  that  fine  old  place  that 
tts  been  theirs  for  so  many  hundred  ^ears !  I 
duiuld  think,  that  if  one  had  anythmg  worth 
bving  that  had  been  one's  father's,  one's  grand- 
Ruber's,  and  one's  great  grandfather's,  for  such 
ak>og  while,  it  would  keep  one  straight.  It's 
iDottly  when  a  man  has  got  nothing  to  pride  him- 
self upon  that  be  goes  wrong." 

*•  Not  always,"  answered  Beauchamp ;  "  un- 
Mled  passion,  roy  good  friend,  youth,  inezpe- 
tieDce,  sometimes  accident,  lead  a  man  to  com- 
Qut  a  false  step,  and  that  is  Tery  difficult  to  re- 
tneve  in  this  life." 

"Ay,  ay,  I  know  that,  I  know  that,  sir," 
ushered  Qinolet,  **  but  I  hope  not  impossible ;" 
^d  he  looked  up  in  Beauchamp*8  face  with  an 
expression  of  doubt  and  inquiry. 

"  By  no  means  impossible,"  replied  the  gen- 
Ueman, "  and  the  man  who  has  the  courage  and 
i^eogth  of  mind  to  retricTe  a  false  step,  gives 
I  better  assurance  to  society  for  his  future  con- 
^  than  perhaps  a  man  who  has  never  com- 
ifiitted  one  can  do." 

Gimlet  looked  down  and  meditated  for  a 
uinute  or  two,  and  though  he  did  not  distinctly 
express  the  subject  of  his  contemplation,  his 
Cf  erie  ended  with  the  words,  *•  Well,  I  will  try." 
rUe  next  moment  he  added,  "  I  don't  think, 
iowcTcr,  that  this  Captain  More  ton  will  ever 
oake  mueh  of  it ;  for  he  has  been  going  on  now 
I  long  while  in  the  same  way,  from  a  bov  to  a 
ad,  and  from  a  lad  to  a  man.    He  broke  his 


father's  heart,  they  say,  after  having  mined  hhn 
to  pay  his  debts ;  but  the  worst  of  it  all  is,  he 
was  always  trying  to  make  others  as  bad  as 
himself  He  did  me  no  good ;  for  when  I  was 
a  boy  and  used  to  go  out  and  carry  his  game-bag, 
be  put  me  up  to  all  manner  of  things,  and  that 
was  the  beginning  of  my  liking  to  what  people 
call  poaching.  Tjien,  too,  he  bad  a  great  hand 
in  ruining  this  yopng  Harry  Wittingham.  He 
taught  him  to  gamble  and  drink,  and  a  grea$ 
deal  more,  when  he  was  a  mere  child,  I  may 
say." 

"  Indeed !"  exclaimed  Beauchamp, "  then  th« 
young  man  is  to  be  pitied  more  than  blamed.'* 

"  I  don't  know  sir,  I  don't  know,"  answered 
the  gamekeeper ; "  he's  a  bad-hearted  fellow.  He 
set  fire  to  my  cottage,  that's  clear  enough,  and 
he  knew  the  boy  was  in  it  too ;  but  this  busi- 
ness of  firing  in  at  the  window  I  can't  make  out 
at  all ;  I  should  have  thought  it  had  been  an 
accident  if  he  had  not  afterward  taken  a  shot  at 
Captain  Hayward." 

*«  I  wish  to  heaven  I  could  think  it  was  an 
accident,"  answered  Beauchamp;  **but  that  is 
out  of  the  question.  They  say  there  are  thoughts 
of  pulling  down  the  old  house,  if  the  place  is 
not  sold  again  very  soon.    How  far  is  iti" 

"  Oh,  not  three  quarters  of  a  mile  from  this," 
replied  the  gamekeeper.  "Have  you  never 
seen  it,  sirl    It's  a  fine  old  place." 

•*  Yes,  I  have  seen  it  in  former  years."  said^ 
Beauchamp.    **  Is  it  in  this  parish  then  1" 

(« Oh  yes,  sir,  this  is  the  parish  church  hers. 
They  all  lie  buried  in  a  vault  here,  and  their 
monuments  are  in  the  aisle ;  would  you  like  to 
see  themi  The  key  is  always  left  in  this  cot- 
tage. There  they  lie,  more  than  twenty  of 
them — the  Moretons,  I  mean — for  you  know  the 
man's  father  was  not  a  Moreton ;  he  was  s 
brother  of  the  Lord  Viscount  Lenham ;  but,  ' 
when  he  married  the  heiress,  he  took  the  name 
of  Moreton,  accordiiig  to  her  father's  will.  His 
tomb  is  in  there,  and  I  think  it  runs,  *  The  Hon- 
orable Henry  John  St.  Leger  Moreton.'  It  is  a 
plain  enough  tomb  for  such  a  fine  gentleman  as 
he  was;  but  those  of  the  Moretons  are  very 
handsome,  with  great  figures  cut  in  stone  as  big 
as  life." 

"  I  should  like  to  see  them,"  said  Beauchamp, 
rousing  himself  from  a  reverie. 

**  That's  easily  done,"  answered  the  game- 
keeper, taking  a  large  key  from  a  nail  driven  into 
the  wall,  and  leading  the  way  to  a  small  side- 
door  of  the  church. 

**  Tou  tell  me  he  was  down  here  with  the 
lady,"  said  Beauchamp,  as  the  man  was  open- 
ing the  door.  **  Do  you  know  if  he  is  mar- 
ried 1" 

•*  That  I  can't  say,  sir,"  answered  the  man. 
'*  He  had  a  lady  with  him,  and  a  strange-looking 
lady,  too,  with  all  dlanner  of  colors  in  her 
clothes.  I  saw  her  three  days  ago.  She  must 
have  been  a  handsome-looking  woman,  too, 
when  she  was  young;  but  she  looks,  I  don't 
know  how  now." 

Beauchamp  tried  to  make  him  explain  him- 
self; but  the  man  could  give  no  better  descrip- 
tion ;  and  walking  on  into  the  church,  they 
passed  along  from  monument  o  monument, 
pausing  to  read  the  different  is^criptions,  the 
greater  part  of  which  were  more  intelligible  to 
Beaaohamp  than  his  oompanioo,  as  many  were 
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written  in  Latin.  At  length  they  came  to  a 
small  and  very  plain  tablet  of  modern  erection, 
which  bore  the  name  of  the  last  possessor  of 
the  Moreton  property ;  and  Beauchamp  paased 
and  gazed  at  it  long,  with  a  very  s^d  and  gloomy 
air. 

There  is  always  something  melancholy  in 
contemplating  the  final  resting-place  of  the  last 
of  a  long  line.  The  mind  naturally  sums  up  the 
hopes  gone  by,  the  cherished  expectations  frus- 
trated, the  grandeur  and  the  brightness  passed 
away ;  the  picture  of  many  generations  in  in- 
fancy, manhood,  decrepitude,  with  a  long  train 
of  sports  and  joys,  and  pangs  and  sufferings, 
rises  like  a  moving  pageant  to  the  eye  of  ima- 
gination ;  and  the  heart  draws  its  own  homily 
from  the  fate  and  history  of  others.  But  there 
seemed  something  more  than  this  in  the  young 
gentleman's  breast.  His  countenance  was 
stem,  as  well  as  sad;  it  expressed  a  bitter 
gloom,  rather  than  melancholy ;  and,  folding 
his  arms  upon  his  chest,  with  a  kifitted  brow, 
and  teeth  hard-set  together,  he  gazed  upon  the 
tablet  in  deep  silence,  till  a  step  in  the  aisle 
behind  him  startled  him ;  and,  turning  round, 
he  beheld  good  Doctor  Miles  slowly  pacing  up 
the  aisle  toward  him. 

Stephen  Gimlet  bowed  low  to  the  rector,  and 
took  a  step  back;  but  Beauchamp  did  not  change 
his  place,  though  he  welcomed  his  reverend 
^  friend  with  a  smile. 

"  I  want  to  speak  with  you,  Stephen,*'  said 
Doctor  Miles,  as  he  approached ;  a<id  then  turn- 
ing toward  Beauchamp,  be  added,  "  How  are 
you,  my  dear  sir  1  There  are  some  fine  monu- 
ments here.*' 

Beauchamp  laid  his  hand  npon  the  clergy- 
roan's  arm,  and,  pointing  to  the  tablet  before 
biro,  rourmured  in  a  low  voice,  "  I  have  some- 
thing to  say  to  you  about  that,  roy  good  friend ; 
I  will  walk  back  with  you ;  for  I  have  long  in- 
tended to  talk  to  you  on  several  subjects  which 
had  better  not  be  delayed  any  longer ; — I  will 
leave  you  to  speak  with  this  good  roan  here,  if 
you  will  join  me  before  the  cottage.** 

'*  Oh,  you  need  not  go,  you  need  not  go,**  said 
Doctor  Miles,  **  I  have  nothing  to  say  you  may 
not  hear.  I  wanted  to  tell  you,  Stephen,**  he 
continued,  turning  to  the  ci-devant  poacher, 
"  that  I  have  been  down  to-day  to  Tamingham, 
and  have  seen  old  Mrs.  Lamb  and  her  son  Wil- 
liam.** 

"He's  a  dear  good  boy,  sir,*'  said  Stephen 
Gimlet,  gazing  in  the  rector*s  face,  **  and  he  was 
kind  to  me  and  used  to  come  up  and  see  his 
poor  sister  Mary  when  nobody  else  would 
come  near  her.  That  poor  little  fellow,  all 
crooked  and  deformed  as  he  is,  has  more  heart 
and  soul  in  him  than  the  whole  town  of  Taming- 
ham.** 

**  There  are  more  good  people  in  Tamingham 
and  in  the  world,  Stephen,  than  you  know,**  an- 
swered Doctor  Miles,  with  a  sharp  look ;  "  you 
have  to  learn,  my  good  friend,  that  there  are 
natural  consequences  attached  to  every  partic- 
ular line  of  conduct ;  and,  as  you  turn  a  key  in 
a  door  one  way  to  open  it,  and  another  way  to 
shut  it ;  so,  if  your  conduct  be  good,  you  open 
men's  hearts  toward  you ;  if  your  conduct  be 
bad,  you  close  them.** 

Stephen  Gimlet  mbbed  his  finger  on  his  tem- 
ple, and  answered  in  a  somewhat  bitter,  but  by 


no  means  insolent  tone :  **  It's  a  very  hardkd 
sir,  that  of  men*s  hearts ;  and  when  once  it'i 
shut,  the  bolt  gets  mighty  rusty— at  least,* 
I've  found  it." 

•*  Stephen,  Stephen !"  exclaimed  the  wortij 
clergyman,  raising  his  finger  with  a  montaj 
and  reproachful  gesture,  *•  can  you  say  io-» 
pecially  to-day  1** 

"No,  sir— no,  sir;'*  cried  Stephen  GimH 
eagerly,  "  I  am  wrong ;  I  am  very  wrong;  W 
just  then  there  caroe  across  me  the  recoliectti 
of  all  the  hard  usage  I  have  had  for  twel»elj*( 
years,  and  how  it  had  driven  me  from  ba^ " 
worse — ay,  and  killed  roy  poor  Mary,  too  ;Jt 
her  father  was  very  hard  ;  and  though  be  m 
her  roarrying  roe  broke  his  heart,  I  am  sure  k 
broke  hers.'* 

"  You  roust  not  brood  upon  such  things,  G* 
let,*'  saidfDoctor  MUes.  "  It  is  better,  waft 
and  roore  Christian,  for  every  roan  to  thiM« 
the  share  which  his  own  faults  hate  Mji 
shaping  his  own  fate ;  and  if  he  do  so  aw 
and  dispassionately,  he  will  find  moch  »* 
blaroe  to  be  attributed  to  others  than  bee* 
clined  to  believe.  But  do  not  let  us  '^w"'^ 
upon  such  considerations.  I  went  down  to»» 
to  Mrs.  Lamb  about  you  and  your  hoyjl'* 
her  what  Sir  John  had  done  for  yoo;  oj* 
imminent  peril  of  death  which  the  poorcb*J* 
fallen  into,  from  being  left  totally  ai^oe^ 
you  are  absent.  The  good  old  ^^^J^ 
pray  remark,  Stephen,  I  don't  caD  \^^fZ 
as  the  worid  generally  does,  wiihoot  iw^ 
them  so — was  very  much  aflecled,  ^^r\^ 
good  deal,  and  in  the  end  she  said  sw  ^ 
quite  ready  to  come  up  and  keepj'^"*^ 
you,  and  take  care  of  the  child  while  y« 
away."  .xwrt 

The  roan  seeroed  troubled;  fortheofler^, 
one  which  in  roany  respects  was  pl^****^ 
convenient  to  hiro ;  but  there  was  a  ^^^^, 
nant  of  resentment  at  the  opposition  wlii»^ 
unfortunate  wife's  parents  had  sbo^Jj^l 
marriage  with  himself,  and  at  the  ^^^^ 
which  her  father  had  refused  all  t**^"^ 


that    struggled 


checked  any  reply  upon  his  lips.  £jjp-f  ^ 
however,  was  an  experiencied  ^^^^^^ 
human  heart ;  and  when  he  w^ J*j.j  ^ 
tions,  he  generally  knew  the  remedy.  •"  ^ 
to  apply  it.  In  this  tn»tan<^'''*iJtflrt"^ 
spirits  to  flight  in  a  moment  by  •**2j5if 
better  one,  in  whose  presence  ibey<*^  j 
stand 


•The  only  difficulty  with  poor 


Mrtl 


seemed  to  be,**  he  said,  after  watcbing|^^ 
countenance  during  a  inomcntaiyl*|V.Jj  j 
she  is  so  poor.    She  said  that  yw  'J^^, . 
enough  to  do  with  your  money,  ^     A 
little  she  has,  which  does  not  ^^^^4 
shillings  a  week,  would  not  pay  her  p»* 
housekeeping."  .  .  cmQ 

"Oh,  if  ihat*s  all,  doctor,"  ^^\ 
Gimlet,  ".don't  let  that  stand  in  the  "j^^ 
poor  Mary's  mother  shall  n«^®|;!J!:-ee« 
when  I  can  work  for  it.  Td  fi"f.'«Lj^,J 
how,  if  I  had  to  go  withoutroyself.  ^^ 
know,  I  am  rich  now,  and  Til  uKe  ctf'  ^ 
all  straight,  so  as  not  to  get  V^^^Z^  \  i 
could  not  be  a  greater  jJcasore  *«  "Jp^j 
assure  you,  sir,  than  to  share  f  hjieT^ 
with  poor  Mafy*s  mother,  and  that  ^  ^ 
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^j  Bill.  Thanks  to  this  kind  geDtleman*  Vwe 
[ot  together  a  nice  little  lot  of  furniture ;  and, 
f  the  old  woman  will  but  bring  ber  bed,  we 
ihall  do  very  well,  I'll  warrant ;  and  the  boy 
rill  be  taken  care  of,  and  go  to  the  school ;  and 
veMI  all  lead  a  different  sort  of  life  and  be  quite 
lappy,  I  dare  say— No,  not  quite  happy !  I  can 
ie?er  be  quite  happy  any  more,  since  my  poor 
(irl  left  me ;  but  she  is  happy,  I  am  sure ;  and 
bat's  one  comfort." 

"The  greatest,*'  said  Doctor  Miles,  whose 
|Mrit  of  philanthrophy  in  a  peculiar  way  was 
ety  easily  roused,  **  the  greatest  Stephen  ;  and 
•  it  is  by  no  means  impossible,  nor,  I  will  say, 
nprobable,  both  from  the  light  of  natural  rea- 
on  and  many  passages  of  Scripture,  that  the 
pints  of  the  dead  are  permitted  to  see  the 
ondact  and  actions  of  those  they  loved  on 
arth,  after  the  long  separation  has  occurred, 
hink  what  a  satisfaction  it  will  be  to  your  poor 
Hfe,  if  she  can  behold  you  acting  as  a  son  to 
er  mother  —  mind,  I  don't  say  that  such  a 
l^g  is  by  any  means  certain  ;  I  only  hint  that 
tit  not  impossible,  nor  altogether  improbable, 
bat  such  a  power  may  exist  in  disembodied 
pints." 

"  I  am  qoite  sure  it  does,"  said  Stephen  Gim- 
St,  with  cahn  earnestness  *,  "  I  have  seen  her 
B>Dy  a  time  sitting  by  the  side  of  the  water 
nder  the  willow  trees,  and  watching  me  when 
vas  patting  in  my  night-lines.'* 

*^  think  yoQ  are  mistaken,  Stephen,"  said 
'octor  Miles,  shaking  his  head;  *'but  at  all 
Tcots,  if  such  a  thing  be  possible,  she  will  now 
ratch  you  with  more  satisfaction,  when  you 
re  supplying  her  place  in  affection  to  her 
loiher." 

"I  will  do  my  best,  sir,*'  said  Stephen  Gim- 
5ti "  if  it  be  only  on  that  account." 

"I  am  sure  you  will,  Stephen,"  answered  the 
Why  clergyman ;  "  and  so  the  first  spare  mo- 
Mot  you  have,  you  had  better  go  down  and  talk 
rith  Mrs.  Lamb.  Now,  Mr.  Beanchamp,  I  am 
eady.'» 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

"Will,  well,  sit  down  and  cheer  yourself, 
^y  Lamb,**  said  Stephen  Gimlet,  after  an 
>ler?al  of  thirty  hours — for  I  must  pass  over 
or  the  present  those  otherevents  affecting  more 
tnportant  characters  m  this  tale,  which  filled 
ip  the  intervening  time  in  the  neighborhood 
f  Tamingham — •*  let  bygones  be  bygones,  as 
•^y  say  in  the  country  where  you  have  lived 
0  OQuch.  Here  you  are,  in  as  comfortable  a 
ioitage  as  any  in  the  country.  I  have  plenty, 
|od  to  spare ;  and,  forgetting  all  that's  past  and 
lone,  I  will  try  to  be  a  son  to  you  and  a  brother 
0  poor  Bill." 

"  Thank  you,  Stephen,  thank  you,"  said  the 
w  Woman,  to  whom  he  spoke — a  quiet,  re- 
igned-looking  person,  with  fine  features,  and 
^e  dark  eyes,  undimmed  by  time,  though  the 
iair  was  as  white  as  snow,  the  skin  exceedingly 
^nkled,  and  the  frame,  apparently,  enfeebled 
ind  bowed  down  with  sickness,  cares,  or  years; 
'  I  am  sure  you  will  do  what  you  can,  my  poor 
^^ ;  byt  still  I  cannot  help  feeling  a  little  odd 
It  having  to  move  again  at  my  time  of  life,  I 
bought,  when  I  and  my  poor  husband,  Davie 


Lamb,  came  up  here  to  Tamingham,  out  oi 
Scotland,  it  was  the  last  time  I  should  have  to 
change.  But  we  can  never  tell  what  may  hap- 
pen to  us.  I  fancied,  when  I  went  to  Scotland 
with  stiff  old  Miss  Moreton,  that  I  was  to  be 
settled  there  for  life.  There  I  married  Lamb, 
and  thought  it  less  likely  than  ever  that  I  should 
change,  when,  suddenly,  he  takes  it  into  his 
head  to  come  up  here  to  the  place  where  I  was 
born  and  brought  up,  and  never  told  me  why  or 
wherefore.** 

**  Ay,  he  was  a  close,  hard  man,*'  said  Ste- 
phen Gimlet ;  **  he  was  not  likely  to  give  reasons 
to  any  one ;  he  never  did  to  me,  but  just  said 
two  or  three  words,  and  flung  awav.** 

**  He  was  a  kind  husband  and  a  kind  father," 
said  the  widow,  **  though  he  said  less  than 
most  men,  I  will  acknowledge." 

**  He  was  not  kind  to  his  poor,  dear  girl," 
muttered  Stephen  Gimlet,  in  a  tone  which  ren- 
dered his  words  scarcely  audible ;  but  yet  the 
widow  caught,  or  divined  their  sense  clearly 
enoueh ;  and  she  answered  : 

**  Well,  Stephen,  don't  let  us  talk  about  it. 
There  are  some  things  that  you  and  I  cannot 
well  agree  upon,  and  it  is  better  not  to  speak  of 
them.  Poor  Davie's  temper  was  soured  by  a 
great  many  things.  People  did  not  behave  to 
him  as^well  as  they  ought ;  and,  although  I  have 
a  notion  they  persuaded  him  to  come  here,  they 
did  not  do  for  him  all  they  promised.'* 

"That's  likely,"  answered  the  ci-devant  poach- 
er; "though  I  have  no  occasion  to  say  so, 
either ;  for  people  have  done  much  more  for 
me  than  they  ever  promised,  and  more  than  I 
ever  expected.  See  what  good  Sir  John  Slings- 
by  has  done,  after  I  have  been  taking  his  game 
for  this  many  a  year ;  and  Mr.  Beauchamp,  too 
— ^why,  it  was  a  twenty-pound  note  he  gave 
me,  just  because  he  heard  that  my  cottage  had 
been  burnt  down,  and  all  the  things  in  it  de- 
stroyed—but it  was  all  owing  to  Captain  Hay- 
ward,  who  began  it  by  saving  the  dear  boy*8 
life,  that  lies  sleeping  there  in  t*other  room, 
and  spoke  well  of  me — which  nobody  ever  took 
the  trouble  to  do  before — and  said  I  was  not  so 
bad  as  I  seemed ;  and,  please  God,  I'll  not  give 
his  promises  the  lie,  anyhow." 

"  God  bless  him  for  a  good  man,*'  said  Widow 
Lamb ;  "  he  is  one  of  the  few,  Stephen,  whose 
heart  and  soul  are  in  doing  good.** 

•*  Ay,  that  he  is,**  answered  the  gamekeeper ; 
"  but  I  did  not  know  you  knew  him,  goody.*' 

"  No,  I  do  not  know  much  of  him,"  answered  the 
old  lady,  •*  but  I  know  he  has  been  very  kind  to 
my  boy  Bill ;  and  before  he  went  off  for  London 
t'other  day,  had  a  long  talk  to  him,  which  is 
better,  to  my  thinking,  than  the  money  he  gave 
him.  But  who  is  this  Mr.  Beauchamp,  you  say 
is  such  a  kind  man,  too  1"  I've  heard  Bill  talk 
of  him,  and  he  tells  me  the  same  ;  but  I  can't 
well  make  out  about  him" 

"  Why,  he  is  a  friend  of  Captain  Hayward*s** 
rejoined  the  gamekeeper ;  •*  he  has  been  stay- 
ing a  long  while  at  the  White  Hart,  and  just 
the  same  sort  of  man  as  the  other,  though  a 
sadder-looking  man,  anfl  not  so  frank  and  free.** 

"  But  what  looking  man  is  he  I*'  asked  the 
old  woman.  "  You  can  tell  one  what  a  dog's 
like,  or  what  a  ferret's  like,  Stephen,  well 
enongh ;  and  I  should  like  to  hear  about  him ; 
for  I  have  a  curiosity,  somehow.'* 
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"  Why,  he  is  a  tall  man  and  a  strong  man," 
answered  Stephen  Gimlet,  '*  with  a  good  deal 
of  darkish  hair,  not  wliat  one  would  say  curling, 
but  yet  not  straight,  either ;  and  large  eyes,  in 
which  you  can  see  little  or  no  white ;  very 
bright  and  sparkling,  toa.  Then  he*s  some- 
what pale  and  sunburnt ;  and  very  plain  in  his 
dress,  always  in  dark  clothes;  but  yet,  when 
one  looks  at  him,  one  would  not  like  to  say  a 
saucy  thing  to  him,  for  there  is  something,  I 
don*t  know  what,  in  his  way  and  his  look,  that} 
though  he  is  as  kind  as  possible  when  he  speaks, 
seems  to  tell  everybody,  *  I  am  not  an  ordinary 
tort  of  person.'  He  never  wears  any  gloves, 
that  I  saw ;  but,  for  all  that,  his  hands  are  as 
diean  as  if  they  had  been  washed  the  minute 
before,  and  the  wristbands  of  his  shirts  are  as 
white  as  snow." 

Goody  Lamb  paused,  thoughtfully,  and  rub- 
bed her  forehead  once  or  twice,  under  the  gray 
hair. 

"  I  have  seen  him,  then,"  she  said  at  length, 
in  a  very  peculiar  tone ;  "  he  has  passed  my 
little  window  more  than  once — and  his  name  is 
Beauchamp,  is  it  1" 

"  So  they  say,"  answered  Stephen  Gimlet,  in 
some  surprise ;  *•  why  should  it  noti" 

**  Oh  !  I  don't  know,"  answered  the  widow ; 
and  there  she  ceased. 

"  Well,  you  are  veiy  droll  to-night,  goody," 
said  Stephen  Gimlet ;  "  but  I  should  like  a  cup 
of  tea  before  I  go  out  upon  my  rounds;  so  Til 
just  get  some  sticks  to  make  the  fire  bum  ;  for 
that  kettle  does  nothing  but  simmer.*^ 

Thus  saying,  he  went  into  the  little  passage, 
and  out  into  a  small  yard,  whence  he  brought  a 
faggot  or  two.  He  then  laid  them  on  the  hot 
embers,  blew  up  a  flame,  made  the  kettle  boil ; 
and,  all  this  time,  not  a  word  passed  between 
him  and  Goody  Lamb ;  for  both  seemed  very 
busy  with  thoughts  of  their  own.  At  length, 
when  a  teapot  and  some  cups  had  been  pro- 
duced, and  a  small  packet  of  tea,  wrapped  up  in 
a  brown  paper,  the  old  lady  sat  down  to  pre- 
pare the  beverage  for  her  son-in-law,  as  the 
first  act  of  kindly  service  she  rendered  him 
since  she  had  undertaken  to  keep  his  house. 
To  say  the  truth,  it  was  more  for  herself  than 
for  him  that  the  tea  was  made  ;  for  Stephen 
Gimlet  did  not  like  the  infusion,  and  was  not 
accustomed  to  it ;  but  he  knew  the  good  dame*s 
tastes,  and  was  anxious  to  make  her  as  com- 
fortable as  be  could. 

While  she  was  making  the  tea  after  her  own 
peculiar  fashion — and  almost  every  one  has  a 
mode  of  his  own — Gimlet  stood  on  the  other 
side  of  the  little  deal  table,  and  watched  her 
proceedings.  At  length  he  said,  somewhat 
suddenly,  "  Yes,  Mr.  Beauchamp  was  up  here 
yesterday,  just  when  Doctor  Miles  was  talking 
to  me,  and  he  asked  me  a  great  many  ques- 
tions about "  and  here  he  paused,  thinking 

he  might  be  violating  some  confidence  if  he 
mentioned  the  subject  of  his  visitor's  inquiries. 
The  next  instant  he  concluded  his  sentence 
in  a  different  way  from  that  which  he  first  in- 
tended, saying—"  about  a  good  many  things  ; 
and  then  he  went  into  the  church  with  me  and 
looked  at  all  the  tombs  of  the  Moretons,  and 
especially  that  of  the  last  gentleman." 

"  Ay.  well  he  might,"  answered  Goody  Lamb. 

"  Indeed !"  exclaimed  Stephen  Gimlet,  with 
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a  slight  laugh ;  "  then  you  seem  to  know  new 
of  him  than  I  do." 

Goody  I>amb  nodded  her  head ;  and  berjoo- 
in-law  proceeded,  with  some  warmih :  "Then! 
am  sure  you  know  no  harm  of  him." 

"No,  Stephei\,  no,"  she  said;  '•  I  do  not!  I 
saw  him  as  a  young  lad,  and  I  have  not  seen 
him  since ;  but  I  have  not  forgollen  him;  f" 
he  came  down  to  my  house— what  is  called  the 
Grieves-house  in  Scotland— on  the  mormty  of 
a  day  that  turned  out  the  hcavieat  day  of  Ub 
life ;  and  he  was  a  gay  young  lad  then ;  and  be 
saw  my  poor  boy,  who  was  then  a  little  feiwt 
of  four  years  old,  that  all  the  folks  there  ds^ 
to  gibe  at  on  account  of  his  misforlanea;  w 
this  gentleman  took  him  on  his  knee  and  patw 
his  head,  and  was  kind  to  him,  and  mw  w*f 
a  clever  hoy.  and  gave  him  a  conpte  of  wuunp 
to  buy  himself  a  little  flute,  because  Uie  po^ 
fellow  was  fond  of  music  even  th^"*  "°3 
to  whistle  so  sweetly,  it  was  enough  to  dtw 
one's  heart  to  hear  such  sounds  come  im 
such  a  poor  body.  The  gentleman  has  nem 
thought  of  me  or  mine  since  then,  HI  wanw^ 
but  I  have  thought  of  him  often  enf  K"^*^ 
ru  ask  him  a  question  or  two  some  aaM»«»" 
God  ** 

"  The  heaviest  day  in  his  life,"  repeated  ^ 
phen  Gimlet,  who  had  marked  every  voiti»« 
uttered  with  strong  attention ;  "how  wi8u»«^ 
goody  V  .^w.w 

"  Ay,"  answered  Widow  Lamb,  sbakUJl  i^ 
head,  "as  they  say  in  that  coontiy.K"^ 
good  talking  of  all  that;  so  ask  menoiwf^ 
questions,  Stephen ;  but  sit  down  aw  ^ 
your  tea,  my  man,  and  then  go  aww . 
work.**  it« 

Stephen  Gimlet  sat  down,  and,  with  n^  ^^ 
greatest  pleasure  in  the  world,  look  a^^, 
the  beverage  she  had  prepared ;  bntsiu  i» 
very  thoughtful;  for  there  was  some^J^^ 
Mr.  Beauchamp.  even  in  the  pa^^,^  S  o( 
his  ordinary  manner,  which  created  a  k 
interest  in  a  man  of  a  peculiarly  iniaP""^ 
character f  and  he  would  have  g']^*"  u'ji 
deal  to  know  all  that  Widow  Umb  ^m^ 
but  would  not.     He  did  not  choose  to  <\^^ 
her,  however;   and.  after  bafing  njt^j^ 
large  slice  of  brown  bread,  he  rose  ana 
ened  the  only  dog  he  had  rf mauiiog. » 
to  go  out  upon  his-  night's  round.  ^ 

Just  at  that  moment,  however,  aopc^p^ 
tried  the  latch  of  the  cottage,  and  then  k^^^ 
for  admission  ;  and  the  dog,  springing '" 
growled,  barked,  and  snarled  ^""^°*^^-<f  thes 

The  gamekeeper  chid  him  bacM  ^^ 
opened  the  door,  when,  to  his  sarpn'c,  - 
the  figure  of  young  Harry  WiiUngham  «  |^ 
him.  The  dog  sprang  forward  ?g»'"'.  "^  w 
would  have  torn  the  visitor  to  P'^'^V^..  \^ 
say  the  truth,  Stephen  Glmlelfeltag^  .^ 
nation  to  let  the  beast  have  his  ^"^^  •  J?^ 
a  moment's  thought,  he  drove  it  mck  •* 
saying,  wiih  a  bitter  laugh,  rumtiP^ 

"The  beast  knows  the  danger  of  le««J 
in.    What  do  you  want  wiih  me,  sir .     ^^^ 

"  I  want  you  to  do  me  a  S^^^^^i^^^^  loi 


not  put  my  foot  over  that  door-siep 
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ate  taflchif ,  Mr.  WHtiiiflHiin ;  I  will  have  noth- 
ing more  to  do  with  any  of  your  tricks.    I  don't 
wish  ever  to  see  you  again ;  I  am  in  a  new 
way  of  life,  and  it  won*t  do,  I  can  tell  yon." 
"  Oh  J  have  heard  all  abont  that,"  answered 

Ibe  yoang  man,  in  a  light  tone ;  **  and,  more- 
orer,  that  you  have  taken  a  silly  fancy  into 
your  head,  that  I  set  fire  to  your  cottage.  It  is 
all  nonsense,  upon  my  word.  Your  ^y  must 
haTe  done  it,  playing  with  the  fire  that  was  on 
the  hearth.** 

Stephen  Gimlet's  face  turned  somewhat  pale 
with  the  effort  to  keep  down  the  anger  that  was 
Id  bis  heart ;  liut  he  replied  shortly  and  quickly, 
for  fear  it  should  burst  forth : 

**The  hoy  bad  no  fire  to  play  with  —  you 
knew  well  he  was  looked  up  in  the  bedroom, 
and  there  he  was  found,  when  you  burned  the 
place  down." 

**Well,  if  I  had  any  band  in  it,**  said  young 
Wittingham,  **it  must  have  been  a  mere  aooi- 
dent" 

*'  Ay,  when  you  knew  there  was  a  poor  help- 
leas  child  in  the  house,*'  said  Stephen  Gimlet, 
bitterly,  **  it  was  a  sort  of  accident  which  well 
nigh  deserved  hanging." 

**  Nonsense,  nonsense,  my  good  feOow,"  said 
tbeyoongmao,  "you  are  angry  about  nothing ; 
and  though  you  hare  got  a  good  place,  I  dare 
aayyou  are  not  a  man  to  refuse  a  couple  of 
gnineas  when  they  are  ofifered  to  you." 

*'If  you  offer  them,"  cried  Stephen  Gimlet, 
farioasly,  **V\\  throw  them  in  your  face— ^n 
accident,  indeed !  to  hum  my  cottage,  and  nearly 
my  poor  child  !  I  suppose  it  was  by  aecident 
tbat  you  stopped  the  carriage  in  the  lane  1  and 
bv  accident  that  you  set  a  man  to  fire  at  your 
own  father  through  the  window  1" 

"  Hush,  bush,  Stephen,"  cried  Widow  Lamb, 
catching  hold  of  his  coat  and  attempting  to 
keep  him  back,  as  he  took  a  step  toward  Harry 
Wiiiingham,  who  turned  Tery  |mle. 

The  young  roan  recovered  his  audacity  the 
next  nnoment,  however,  and  exclaimed : 

"  Pooh  !  let  him  alone,  good  woman ;  if  he 
Wnks  to  bully  me,  he  is  mistaken.*' 

"  Get  out  of  this  house,"  cried  Stephen  Gimlet, 
advancing  close  to  him.  **  Get  out  of  this  house, 
^iihout  another  word,  or  I'll  break  your  neck !" 

**  You  are  a  fool,"  answered  young  Witting- 
bam.  *'and,  if  you  don't  mind.  Til  send  you  to 
Botany  Bay." 

The  words  were  scarcely  out  of  his  mouth, 
l^hen  Stephen  Gimlet  aimed  a  straight  blow  at 
am  with  his  right  hand,  which  was  imme- 
diately parried ;  for  the  young  vagabond  was 
not  unskillful  in  the  science  of  defence ;  but, 
^e  next  instant,  the  gamekeeper's  led  told 
^ith  stunning  effect  in  the  midst  of  his  face, 
and  he  fell  prostrate,  with  his  head  out  of  the 
doorway,  and  his  feet  within.  Stephen  Gim- 
Kt  locked  at  him  for  a  moment,  then,  stooping 
^own,  lifted  him  in  his  strong  arms,  pitched  him 
beadlong  out,  and  shut  the  door. 

"  There !"  said  Gimlet ;  «*  now  IH  sit  down 
«»  a  minute  and  get  cool." 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

Wt  wfll  go  back,  if  it  pleases  the  reader ;  ibr, 
rortunately,  it  happens,  that,  in  a  work  of  this 


character,  one  can  go  back.  Oh,  how  often  in 
human  life  is  it  to  be  wished  that  we  could  do 
the  same!  What  deeds,  done  amiss,  would 
then  be  rectified  !  What  mistakes  in  thought,  in 
conduct,  in  language,  would  then  be  corrected ! 
What  evils  for  the  future  avoided  !  What  false 
steps  would  be  turned  back !  What  moral  bonds, 
shackling  our  whole  being,  would  not  then  be 
broken !  I  do  believe,  that,  if  any  man  would 
take  any  hour  out  of  any  period  of  his  life,  and 
look  at  it  with  a  calm,  impartial,  unprejudiced 
eye,  he  would  feel  a  longiog  to  turn  back  and 
change  something  therein ;  he  wouki  wish  to 
say  more,  than  he  had  said — or  less— to  say  it 
in  a  difiBu'ent  tone^-with  a  different  look — or  he 
wouk)  have  acted  differently— he  would  have 
yielded— or  resisted— or  listened— or  refused  to 
listen — he  would  wish  to  have  exerted  himself 
energetically— or  to  have  remained  passive — or 
to  have  meditated  ere  he  acted— or  considered 
something  he  had  forgotten — or  attended  to  the 
small,  still  voice  in  his  heart,  when  he  bad  abut 
his  ears.  Something,  something,  he  ever  would 
have  altered  in  the  past !  But,  alaa !  the  past 
is  the  only  reality  of  life,  unchangeable,  IrretrieT- 
able,  indestructible;  we  can  neither  mold  it, 
nor  recall  it,  nor  wipe  it  out.  There  it  stands 
forever :  the  rock  of  adaoMot,  up  whose  steep 
side  we  can  hew  no  backward  path. 

We  will  turn  back  to  where  we  leA  Doctor 
Miles  and  Beaachamp.  leaning  forth  from  the 
church,  and  pasaing  round  Stephen  Gimlet's 
cottage,  they  (bund  the  worthy  clergyman's  little 
phaeton  standing  by  the  two  horaea  which 
Beauchamp  had  brought  from  Tamingham  Park. 
Orders  were  given  for  the  four-wheeled  and  four- 
footed  things  to  follow  slowly;  and  the  two 
gentlemen  walked  forward  on  foot,  the  younger 
putting  his  hand  lightly  through  the  arm  of  the 
ekler,  as  a  man  does  when  he  wishes  to  be- 
speak attention  to  what  he  is  going  to  say. 

**  I  have  been  looking  at  those  monuments 
with  some  interest,  my  dear  doctor,"  said  Beau- 
champ,  ader  they  had  taken  about  twenty  steps 
in  advance ;  **  and  now  I  am  going  to  make  you, 
in  some  degree,  what,  I  dare  say,  as  a  good 
Protestant  divine,  you  never  expected  to  be- 
come—my father-confessor.  There  are  several 
things,  upon  which  I  much  wish  to  consult  you, 
as  I  have  great  need  of  a  good  and  fair  opinion 
and  advice." 

**  The  best  that  it  is  in  my  power  to  five  yon 
shall  have,  my  young  friend,"  answered  Doctor 
Miles ;  **  not  that  I  expect  you  to  take  my  ad- 
vice, either ;  for  I  never  yet,  in  the  course  of  a 
lanc[  life,  knew  above  two  men,  who  did  uke 
advice,  when  it  was  given.  But  that  is  not 
always  the  fault  of  the  giver ;  and,  therefore, 
mine  is  ever  ready,  when  it  is  aaked.  What  is 
it  you  have  to  say  t" 

**  More,  I  fear,  than  can  be  well  said  in  one 
conversation,"  answered  Beauchamp;  "but  I 
had  better  begin  and  tell  a  part,  premising  that 
it  ia  onder  the  aeal  of  coaieasion,  and  there- 
fore—" 

**  Shall  be  as  much  your  own  secret,  ss  if  it 
had  not  been  given  to  me,"  said  Doctor  Miles ; 
••  go  on." 

*«  Well,  then,  for  one  part  of  the  story,"  said 
Beauchamp,  with  a  amile  at  hisokl  companion's 
abruptness ;  ^  in  the  finit  |4ace,  my  dear  doc- 
tor, I  am,  in  some  sort,  an  impostor;  and 
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•OUT  matual  friend,  Stanhope,  has  aided  the 
cheat." 

Doctor  Miles  turned  round  sharply,  and  look- 
ed in  his  face  for  a  moment ;  then  nodded  his 
head,  as  he  saw  there  was  no  appearance  of 
shame  in  the  expression,  and  gazed  straight- 
forward again,  without  saying  a  word. 

**  To  make  the  matter  short,  my  good  friend," 
continued  his  companion,  **  my  name  is  not 
Beauchamp  at  all,  nor  anything  the  least  like 
it." 

"  Nam  de  guerre,"  said  Doctor  Miles ;  "  pray, 
what  may  the  war  be  about!" 

**0f  that  hereafter,"  said  Beauchamp,  for 
I  shall  still  continue  to  call  him  by  the  name 
which  he  repudiated.  '*  You  have  seen  that  I 
have  been  somewhat  anxious  to  purchase  this 
Moreton  Hall  property,  and  am  still  anxious  to 
do  so,  though  I  have  received  a  little  bit  of 
news  on  that  subject  to-day,  which  may  make 
me  Tery  cautious  about  the  examination  of 
titles,  &c.  This  intelligence  is,  that  the  osten- 
sible proprietor  is  not  the  real  one ;  your  ac- 
quaintance, Mr.  Wharton,  having  become  vir- 
tually possessed  of  the  property,  perhaps,  by  not 
the  fairest  means." 

*'  Humph  !"  said  Doctor  Miles ;  but  he  added 
nothing  further,  and  Beauchamp  went  on. 

"  Poor  Mr.  St.  Leger  Moreton,"  he  said,  "was 
by  no  means  a  man  of  business,  an  easy,  kind- 
hearted,  somewhat  too  sensitive  person." 

"  I  know,  I  know,"  answered  Doctor  Miles, 
'*  I  was  well  acquainted  with  him  ;  and  if  ever 
man  died  of  a  broken  heart,  which  is  by  no 
means  so  unusual  an  occurrence  as  people  sup- 
pose, he  did  so." 

**  J  believe  it,"  answered  Beauchamp ;  *'  but, 
at  all  events,  he  was  not  a  man,  as  you  must 
know,  to  ascertain,  that  he  was  dealt  fairly  by. 
His.  son,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  was  willing  to  do 
anything  for  ready  money — I  say  anything,  for 
I  do  not  know  that  act  to  which  he  would  not 
have  recourse  for  any  object  that  he  sought  to 
gain." 

"  You  seem  to  know  them  all  thoroughly," 
said  Doctor  Miles,  drily ;  and  he  then  added  in 
a  wanner  tone,  "  I  will  tell  you  what,  my  dear 
sir,  this  Captain  Moreton  is  one  of  those  men 
who  make  us  ashamed  of  human  nature.  Born 
to  a  fine  estate,  the  son  of  an  excellent  woman 
and  amiable  man,  though  a  weak  one,  he  went 
on  corrupting  himself  and  every  one  else,  from 
boyhood  to  youth,  and  from  youth  to  manhood. 
He  is  the  only  man  I  have  ever  known  without 
one  principle  of  any  kind,  or  one  redeeming 
point.  There  is  but  one  thing  to  be  said  in  hia< 
excuse,  namely,  that  his  great  aunt,  old  Miss 
Moreton,  who  went  to  Scotland,  and  lefl  him  a 
small  property  there  of  about  a  thou-sand  a  year, 
which  be  dissipated  totally  in  eleven  weeks 
after  he  got  it,  spoiled  him  from  his  infancy, 
pampered,  indulged,  encouraged  him  in  the 
most  frightful  manner.  Even  his  vices  became 
virtues  in  her  eyes ;  so  that  there  is  not  much 
marvel  that  he  became  a  gambler,  a  debauchie, 
a  duelist,  and  a  scoundrel.  People  may  con- 
sider that  his  courage  and  his  talents  were  re- 
deeming qualities,  but  I  look  upon  them  as  none. 
They  were  only  eneVgies,  which  carried  him 
on  to  deeper  wickedness  and  infamy.  Ho  is 
now,  I  believe,  a  common  sharper  and  swind- 
/er." 
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*'I  have  let  you  go  on,  doctor,"  said  Bew 
champ,  "  because  you  have  not  said  one  wori 
that  is  not  just ;  but  yet  I  must  tell  you,  thU 
this  gentleman  is  my  first  cousin,  and.  uo/or* 
tunately,  heir  to  my  estates  and  name." 

Doctor  Miles  halted  suddenly,  and  looked  at 
his  companion  with  some  surprise. 

"This  takes  me  unprepared,"  he  said;  "I 
never  heard  of  his  having  more  than  onecousiB, 
namely,  the  present  Lord  Lenham ;  and  hfl^  I 
understood,  was  traveling  in  India  for  pleaaon 
— a  curious  place  to  go  for  pleasure— but  iB 
men  have  their  whims." 

"  It  was  not  exactly  a  whim  that  led  ni 
thither,  my  dear  doctor,"  said  Beauchainp; 
"  from  the  time  I  was  twenty-one  years  of  a|i 
up  to  the  present  hour,  I  have  been  a  waodeff 
over  the  face  of  the  earth,  expiating  in  bittai' 
ness  of  heart  one  early  error.  I  have  not  tioi 
now,  and,  I  may  say  also,  I  have  not  spirits  tf 
the  present  moment  to  enter  into  the  long  delil 
of  my  past  history.  Let  it  suffice  for  the  pns«t 
to  say,  that  a  species  of  persecution,  veiy  dif- 
cult  to  avoid  or  bear,  made  me  for  many  ywi 
a  stranger  to  my  native  country.  I  visited  ewif 
part  of  Europe  and  America,  and  then  thoo^ 
I  would  travel  in  the  East,  visiting  scenes  M 
of  interest  both  from  their  novelty,  in  some p 
spects,  and  from  the  vast  antiquity  to  whiBk 
their  history  and  many  of  their  monumeoti^ 
back.  As  I  found  that  all  my  movements  wbH 
watched  for  the  purpose  of  subjecting  im  H 
annoyance,  I  thought  my  residence  in  lod^ 
favorable  opportunity  for  dropping  myjtitle  tfl 
assuming  another  name,  and  have  ever  sioti 
gone  by  that  of  Beauchamp.  During  thai 
wanderings  my  income  has  far  exceeded  if 
expenditure ;  a  large  sum  of  money  has  i^ 
cumulated,  and,  on  my  return  to  Englaoii 
was  advised  to  invest  it  in  land.  My  alteotMi 
was  first  directed  to  this  estate,  which  I  i> 
desirous  of  purchasing,  by  finding  a  letter  stif 
agents  from  my  cousin  Captain  Moreton,  tt 
pressing  great  penitence  fur  all  that  has 
professing  a  desire  to  retrieve  his  errors, 
ing  the  loss  of  the  family  property,  and 
for  a  loan  of  five  thousand  pounds." 

"  I  hope  you  did  not  give  it  him,**  aiM 
Doctor  Miles.  "  His  penitence  is  all  feifoai; 
his  reformation  false ;  the  money  woaki  go  it 
the  gambling-table  in  a  week.  I  am  not  u* 
charitable  in  saying  so,  for  I  have  had  the  Of 
portunity  of  ascertaining,  within  thismoathitt' 
the  man  is  the  same  as  ever.** 

"  So  I  found  on  making  inquiries,*'  Kjoines 
Beauchamp,  **  and  consequently  I  reAised  de- 
cidedly. This  refusal  brought  a  most  insoleol 
and  abusive  letter,  of  which  I  took  no  notioai 
but  having  received  intimation  that  the  man  ii 
married,  I  made  up  my  mind  to  the  fotto«ii| 
course ;  to  purchase  this  property,  and  if  ki 
have  any  children,  to  make  it  the  conditioa  « 
my  giving  him  pecuniary  assistance,  that  ks 
shall  give  up  one  of  them  to  be  educated  «j| 
tirely  by  myself.  Having  insured  that  all  sIhL 
be  done  to  make  that  child  a  worthy  member w 
society,  I  would  settle  the  Moreton  estate 
it,  and  thus,  at  all  events,  leave  one  of  my 
in  a  situation  to  do  honor  to  it.** 

"  A  kind  plan,  and  a  good  one,**  said  Doelflr 
Miles  ;  "  but  yet  people  will  call  it  a  whimsieri 
one,  and  wonder  that  you  do  not  marij  yov- 
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self,  and  tiUDsmit  yoar  property  and  name  to 
children  of  yonr  own." 

A  bright  and  cheerful  smile  came  upon  Beau- 
champ*8  face. 

'*  Hitherto,  my  dear  doctor,"  he  said  **  that  has 
been  impossible.  The  obstacles,  however,  are 
now  removed,  at  least  I  believe  so ;  and,  per- 
haps, some  day  I  may  follow  the  course  you  sug- 
gest, hut  that  will  make  no  difference  in  regard 
to  my  intention.  If  I  have  children  of  my  own, 
they  will  have  more  than  enough  for  happiness, 
and  having  conceived  a  scheme  of  this  kind,  I 
never  like  to  abandon  it.  I  will  therefore 
porchase  this  property,  if  it  can  be  ascertained 
that  Mr.  Wharton's  title  is  perfectly  clear ;  but 
perhaps  you,  as  the  clergyman  of  two  parishes 
here,  can  obtain  proofs  for  me,  that  all  the 
collateral  heirs  to  the  esUte,  under  the  entail 
made  by  Sir  Charles  Moreton,  are  extinet  be- 
yond all  doubt.  Under  those  circumstances,  the 
sale  by  my  ancle  and  his  son  would  be  valid.*' 

**  Wharton  would  not  have  bought  it  without 
he  was  sure,**  said  Doctor  Miles. 

**The  sum  actually  paid  was  very  small,'*  re- 
plied Beauchamp,  in  a  peculiar  tone,  **  all  the  rest 
Went  to  cover  a  debt,  real  or  pretended,  of  Mr. 
Wharton's  own.  But  here  we  areiat  the  gates 
of  the  park,  and  so  I  must  bring  our  conference 
to  an  end.  To-morrow  or  the  next  day  I  will 
tell  you  more  of  my  personal  history,  for  there 
are  other  subjects  on  which  I  must  consult  you. 
Do  you  know  who  this  is,  riding  up  so  fast  T** 

"  A  fool,*'  said  Doctor  Miles  ;  and  almost  as 
he  spoke,  a  young,  fresh-colored  man,  dressed 
in  a  green  coat  and  leather  breeches,  and 
mounted  on  a  splendid  horse,  with  a  servant 
behind  him,  cantered  up,  and  sprang  to  the 
ground. 

•*  I  don't  know — ah— whether  I  have  the 
honor  of  speaking  to  Mr.  Beauchamp— ah,**  he 
said,  in  a  self  sufficient  tone. 

Beauchamp  bowed  his  head,  saying,  "  The 
same,  sir." 

'*  Then,  sir — ali — my  name  is  Granty — ah — 
and  you  see—ah — I  have  been  referred  to  you 
—ah — as  the  friend  of  a  certain  Captain  Hay- 
ward— ah — in  reference  to  a  little  affair — ah — 
between  him  and  my  friend  Harry  Wittingham 
—ah — whom  he  threatened  to  horsewhip — 
ah." 

"  If  he  threatened,**  answered  Beauchamp,  in 
a  calm  tone,  *'  he  is  a  very  likely  man  tp  fulfill 
his  words— but  I  think,  sir,  we  had  better  speak 
upon  this  subject  alone,  as  Captain  Hayward 
l^&s  put  me  in  possession  of  his  views.  This  is 
niy  friend.  Doctor  Miles,  a  clergyman.** 

'*  Oh,  yes,  I  know  Doctor  Miles — ah,'*  said 
Mr.  Granty,  **  a  very  good  fellow,  aren't  you, 
Miles— ah  t" 

"  No,  sir,  I  am  not,**  answered  Doctor  Miles  ; 
'  but  now,  Mr.  Beauchamp,  I  will  leave  you,  as 
you  seem  to  have  some  pleasant  oonversation 
before  you  ;**  and,  shaking  Mr.  Beauchamp  by 
the  hand  without  any  further  apparent  notice 
of  what  he  bad  heard,  Doctor  Miles  walked  to 
the  side  of  bis  carriage  and  got  in,  honoring 
Mr.  Granty  with  the  sort  of  cold,  stiff  bow  that 
3  poker  might  be  supposed  to  make  if  it  were 
taught  to  dance  a  minuet.  But  Doctor  Miles 
had  noticed  all  that  had  paased,  and  did  not  for- 
get it 

Aid  now,  dear  reader,  we  will  put  oar  horses 
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into  a  quicker  pace,  leap  over  all  the  further 
conversation  between  Mr.  Beauchamp  and  Mr. 
Granty,  and  also  an  intervening  space  of  two 
days,  merely  premising  that,  during  that  period, 
from  a  great  number  of  knots  on  the  tangled 
string  of  events,  neither  Mary  Clifford  nor  Isa- 
bella Slingsby  had  any  opportunity  of  speaking 
to  Mr.  Beauchamp  for  more  than  two  minutes 
in  private.  Those  two  minutes  were  employed 
by  Miss  Clifford,  to  whose  lot  they  fell,  in  tell- 
ing him,  with  a  hesitating  and  varying  color, 
that  she  very  much  wished  for  a  short  conver- 
sation with  him.  Beauchamp  was  surprised, 
but  he  answered  with  courtesy  and  kindness, 
and  wished  her  to  proceed  at  once.  Sir  John 
Slingsby  was  upon  them  the  next  moment, 
however,  and  the  matter  was  deferred. 

Thus  went  the  two  days  I  have  mentioned, 
but  on  the  morning  of  the  third,  just  about  half- 
past  five,  when  everybody  but  skylarks  are  sup- 
posed to  be  asleep,  Mr.  Beauchamp  and  our 
friend  Ned  Hayward  entered  the  small  meadow 
jjist  under  the  trees  by  the  palings  of  Taming- 
ham  Park,  on  the  side  next  to  Tamingham, 
near  the  spot  where  the  river  issued  forth  into 
the  fields  on  its  onward  progress.  They  were 
followed  by  a  man,  carrying  a  mahogany  case, 
bound  with  brass,  and  a  gentleman  in  a  black 
coat,  with  a  surgical  air  about  him  ;  for  strange 
human  nature  seldom  goes  out  to  make  a  hole 
in  another  piece  of  human  nature,  without  tak- 
ing precautions  for  mending  it  as  soon  as  made. 

Beauchamp  took  out  his  watch  and  satisfied 
himself  that  they  were  to  their  time,  spoke  a 
few  words  to  the  surgeon,  unlocked  the  mahog- 
any box,  looked  at  some  of  the  things  it  con- 
tained, and  then  walked  up  and  down  the  field 
with  Ned  Hayward  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

"This  is  too  bad,  Hayward,"  he  said,  at 
length;  "I  think  we  might  very  well  now 
retire.** 

"No,  no,**  said  Hayward,  "give  him  law 
enough ;  one  can  never  tell  what  may  stop  a 
man.  He  shall  have  another  quarter  of  an 
hour.  Then,  if  he  does  not  come,  he  shall 
have  the  horsewhipping." 

Ten  minutes  more  passed,  and  then  two 
other  gentlemen  entered  the  field,  with  a  fol- 
lower, coming  up  at  a  quick  pace,  and  with 
heated  brows. 

"  Beg  pardon,  gentlemen — ah/*  said  Mr. 
Granty,  advancing;  "but  we  have  had  the 
devil's  own  work — ah — to  get  the  tools— ah. 
My  friend  Wittingham  was  knocked  down  by  a 
fellow — ah — that  he  was  sending  for  cash,  so 
that  I  had  to  furnish — ah — '* 

"Never  mind  all  this,**  said  Beauchamp, 
"  you  are  now  here,  though  you  have  kept  my 
friend  waiting.  We  had  belter  proceed  to 
business  at  once,  as  I  have  bad  a  hint  that, 
from  a  slight  indiscretion  on  your  part,  sir,  in 
mentioning  this  matter  before  a  clergjrman, 
inquiries  have  been  made  which  may  produce 
inconvenient  results.** 

Mr.  Granty  was  somewhat  nettled ;  .but 
neither  Beauchamp  nor  Hayward  attended  to 
any  of  his  •♦  ahs  ;'*  the  ground  was  measured, 
the  pistols  loaded,  the  two  gentlemen  placed 
on  their  ground,  and  then  came  the  unpleasant 
"  one — two — three."  Both  fired  instantly,  and 
the  next  moment  Harry  Wittingham  reeled  and 
dropped.     Beauchamp  thought  he  saw  Ned 
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Hayward  waver  slightly,  more  as  if  the  pistol 
had  recoiled  violenily  in  his  hand  than  any- 
thing else ;  but,  as  soon  as  his  antagonist  fell, 
the  young  officer  ran  up  to  hiai,  stooped  and 
raised  his  li(!ad. 

The  surgeon  came  up  directly  and  opened 
the  wounded  man's  coat  and  waistcoat,  as  he 
lay  with  his  face  as  pale  as  abhes.  At  the 
same  moment,  however,  there  was  a  cry  of 
**  Hie,  hie,-'  and  turning  round,  Beauchamp 
saw  tlie  p<H>r  little  pnt-hoy,  Billy  Lamb,  scam- 
pering across  the  HM  as  hard  as  he  could  go. 

**  Run,  run,"  cried  the  boy ;  •♦  there  are  the 
magistrates  and  the  constables  all  coming  up 
— run  over  by  the  stile  there ;  I  brought  the 
chaise  to  the  end  of  the  lane." 

"I  can't  go,"  said  Ned  Hayward,  'Hill  I 
hear  what  is  to  come  of  this." 

"  You  had  better  go,"  said  the  surgeon,  look- 
ing up ;  **  It  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  dangerous, 
but  you  may  get  into  prison  if  you  stay.  No,  it 
has  shattered  the  rib,  but  passed  round.  He 
will  do  well,  I  think.  Run,  run  ;  I  can  see  the 
people  coming." 

Beauchamp  took  Ned  Hayward's  arm  and 
drew  him  away.  In  two  minutes  they  had 
reached  the  chaise  and  were  rolling  on ;  but 
then  Ned  Hayward  leaned  back  somewhat 
languidly,  and  said, 

*'  I  wish,  Beauchamp,  you  would  just  tie 
your  handkerchief  tight  round  my  shoulder 
here,  for  it  is  bleeding  mure  than  I  thought, 
and  I  feel  sickish." 

**  Good  Heavens  !  are  you  hurt?"  exclaimed 
Beauchamp,  and  opening  his  waistcoat,  he 
saw  that  the  whole  right  aide  of  his  shirt  was 
steeped  in  blood. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

I  DO  believe,  from  my  very  heart  and  soul, 
that  there  is  not  the  slightest  possible  good  in 
attempting  to  write  a  book  regularly.  I  say, 
with  prime  ministers  and  maid-servants,  with 
philosophers  and  fools.  "  I've  tried  it,  and 
surely  I  ought  to  know."  It  may  be  objected, 
that  the  result  entirely  depends  upon  the  way 
in  which  a  thing  is  tried,  and  that  a  very  simple 
experiment  would  fail,  or  might  fail,  in  the 
hands  of  a  fool  or  a  maid-servant,  which  would 
succeed  in  those  of  a  firime  minister  or  a  phi- 
losopher. Nevertheless,  it  is  true  that  critics 
make  rules  which  life  will  not  conform  to.  Art 
says  one  thing,  nature  another ;  and,  in  such  a 
case,  a  fig  for  art !  Art  may  teach  us  how  to 
embellish  nature,  or  show  us  what  to  portray. 

"  Do  not  be  Cfintinually  chani^jng  the  scene," 
says  the  critic;  "do  not  run  from  character  to 
character;  introduce  no  personage  who  docs 
not  tend  to  bring  about  sonic  ret>ult ;"  hut  in 
the  course  of  human  events  the  scene;  is  always 
shifiinp ;  the  characters  which  pass  before  our 
eyes,  cross  and  return  at  evrry  instant,  and  in- 
numerable personages  flit  bifore  us  like  shadows 
over  a  glass,  leaving  no  trace  of  their  having 
been.  Others,  indeid.  appear  for  an  instant, 
not  only  on  the  limited  stage  of  domestic  life. 
but  oficn  on  the  great  scene  of  the  world,  act 
their  apjiointed  part,  produce  some  particular 
effect,  and  then,  like  those  strange  visitants  of 
€ar  Byatem,  the  comets,  rush  back  into  the 


depths  from  which  they  eiserged  bat  for  a 
hour. 

All  this  has  been  written  to  prove  that  it  is 
perf(E*ctIy  right  and  judicious  that  I  should  in- 
troduce my  beloved  reader  into  the  study  of 
Mr.  Wharton,  or,  rather,  Abraham  WhartOD. 
Esq.,  solicitor,  and  attorney-at-law.  Mr.  Whar- 
ton was  a  small,  spare,  narrow  man,  of  a 
tolerably  gentlemanlike  figure  ;  and,  to  look  at 
his  back,  one  of  those  prepossessions  which 
lead  us  all  by  the  nose,  made  one  believe  thai 
his  face  must  be  a  thin,  sharp,  foxlike  face, 
probably  with  a  dark  black  beard,  closely 
shaved,  making  the  muzzle  look  blue. 

On  getting  round  in  frimt,  however,  the  sur- 
prise of  the  new  acquaintance  was  great  to  see 
a  red  and  bh>tchy  countenance,  with  sbarp 
black  eyes,  and  very  little  beard  at  all.  There 
was  generally  a  secret  simper  upon  bit  lips  in- 
tended to  he  courteous  ;  but  that  simper.lUtean 
exchequer  bill,  was  very  easily  C(mvertible,and 
a  poor  client,  an  inferior  solicitor  on  the  oppo- 
site side,  or  an  unready  debtor,  soon  foaix! 
that  it  would  be  changed  into  heavy  frowns  or 
sarcastic  grins. 

Mr.  Wliarton  was  very  proper  and  accurate 
in  his  dress.  His  coat  was  always  black- 
even  when  he  went  out  to  hunt,  which  was  not 
a  rare  occurrence,  he  never  sported  the  ni 
jacket.  In  riding,  he  would  occasionally  ii- 
dulge  in  leather,  elsewhere  than  from  the  knee 
downward ;  but  the  habiliment  of  the  lower 
man  was,  upon  all  ordinary  occasions,  a  pair  of 
dark  gray  pantaloons.  He  was  now  so  habited 
in  his  stuily,  as  he  called  the  room  behind  that 
where  seven  clerks  were  seated,  for  the  busi- 
ness he  was  engaged  in  was  one  in  the  ordinary 
course,  though  of  extraordinary  interest  to  Mr 
Wharton.  It  was,  in  short,  the  consummitioa 
of  plucking  a  poor  bird  which  had  been  en- 
trapped long  before.  Now  it  was  not  intended 
to  leave  him  a  feather,  and  yet  Mr.  Wbiiton 
was  inclined  to  do  the  thing  as  decorously « 
possible.  By  decorously  I  do  not  mean  teodedj 
— such  an  unnecessary  delicacy  never  entered 
into  Mr.  Wharton's  head.  The  deconim  Iba*. 
he  thought  of  was  merely  the  seeming  h  tkt 
world's  eyes,  as  a  great  deal  of  other  deoorum 
is,  both  male  and  female.  He  was  about  to  be 
as  hard,  as  relentless,  as  iron-hearted  at  a 
cannon-ball,  but  all  with  infinite  professions  of 
kindness  and  good  feeling,  and  sorrow  for  the 
painful  necessity,  &c.  <Sce.  &c. ;  for  Mr.Whartoo 
followed  Dr.  Kitchener's  barbarous  recipe  for 
devouring  oysters,  and  "  tickled  his  li"^ 
favorites  befoie  he  ate  them." 

The  law>er  was  standing  at  a  table,  with  aoine 
papers  before  him — not  Uw  many — for  he  was 
not  like  those  bankrupt  attorneys  of  the  capital 
who  fill  their  rooms  with  brown  tin  eases,  mark- 
ed in  large  white  letters  '•  House  of  Lords,**  be 
preferred  as  little  show  uf  business  as  possible 
His  object  now-a-days  was  not  to  get  practice, 
but  to  make  money.  Practice  enough  he  had. 
too  much  for  the  common  weal. 

A  clerk — a  sort  of  private  secretary,  indeed— 
was  .billing  at  the  other  end  of  the  table,  aodlb* 
two  had  discussed  one  or  two  less  important 
affairs,  affecting  a  few  hundred  pounds,  *ben 
Mr.  Wharton  at  length  observed,  **I  think  to- 
morrow is  the  last  day  with  Sir  Joho  Slioislqr* 
Mr.  Pilkiogton,  is  it  not  1** 
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He  knew  quite  well  that  it  was ;  but  it  would 
seem  he  wished  to  hear  his  clerk's  opioion  upon 
the  subject. 

'*  Yes,  sir/*  answered  Mr.  Pilkiogton,  ••  I  don't 
sec  a  chance  for  him." 

•*  Nor  I  either,"  answered  Mr.  Wharton ;  "  I 
am  afraid  he  is  quite  run  out,  poor  man.  The 
six  inunihs'  ntilice  of  foreclosure  was  all  right, 
and  the  interest  now  amounts  to  a  large  sum." 

"A  very  large  sum,  indeed,  sir,  with  the 
costs,"  answered  Mr.  Pilkington  ;  "you  don't 
think,  sir,  he'll  attempt  to  revise  the  costs  or 
haggle  about  the  interest." 

"  He  can't,  Mr.  Pilkington,"  replied  Mr.  Whar- 
ton, dryly.  **  the  costs  are  all  secured  by  -bond 
and  accounts  passed,  and  it  was  a  client  of  mine 
who  advanced  him  the  money  at  seven  and  a 
half  to  pay  the  interest  every  six  months  on  my 
Mortgage.  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  trans- 
SDtion." 

Mr.  Pilkington  smiled,  and  Mr.  Wharton  pro- 
ceeded. 

**  Why  you  know  quite  well,  Pilkington,  that 
it  was  Dyer  who  advanced  the  money,  and  his 
bankruptcy  brought  the  bonds  into  my  bands. 

"I  thought  there  was  only  one  bond,  sir," 
anawered  Mr.  Pilkington.  **  You  told  me  to  have 
a  fresh  bond  every  six  months  for  the  running 
interest  and  the  arrears,  and  the  interest  upon 
ibimer  advances,  to  guard  against  loss." 

Mr.  Wharton  now  smiled  and  nodded  his 
head,  saying,  for  he  was  vain  of  his  shrewdness, 
and  vanity  is  a  weak  passion,  '*  True,  true,  Pilk- 
ington ;  but  last  half-year  I  saw  that  things  were 
coming  to  a  close,  and  therefore  thought  it  bet- 
ter to  have  two  bonds.  It  looks  more  regular, 
though  the  other  is  the  most  convenient  mode." 

<' And,  beside,  it  secures  the  interest  on  the 
last  half-year*s  interest,"  said  Pilkington ;  but 
lo  this  observation  Mr.  Wharton  made  no  reply, 
tDToiog  to  another  part  of  the  same  subject. 

**  Just  bid  Raymond  to  step  down  to  Mr.  Wit- 
tingham's,"  said  the  lawyer,  *'  and  tell  him,  with 
any  compliments,  I  should  be  glad  to  speak  with 
h&a  for  a  minute.  I  must  give  him  a  hint  of 
what  is  going  on." 

*•  Why,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Pilkington,  hesitating, 
•■you  know  he  has  a  bond,  too,  out  on  the  same 
4»J,  and  he'll  be  sure  to  go  before  you,  having 
aiao  a  bill  of  sale." 

••I  know,  1  know,"  answered  Mr.  Wharton  ; 
"hot  I  should  hke  him  to  be  the  first,  Pilking- 
ton." 

•*  Will  there  be  enough  to  cover  alH"  asked 
tlie  clerk,  doubtfully. 

"  Ample,"  answered  his  great  man ;  **  bc- 
aide,  the  whole  sum  coming  thundering  down 
at  once  will  insure  that  no  one  will  be  fool 
eoough  to  help.  1  have  heard,  indeed,  some- 
thing about  a  friend  who  would  advance  money 
to  pay  Wittingham*s  bond.  l<et  him  ! — all  the 
better,  that  cannot  supersede  my  debt.  Witting- 
ham  will  get  his  money,  and  Sir  John  won't 
easily  find  much  more  on  any  security  he  has 
to  ofler.  Beside,  when  some  one  begins,  it 
fives  the  very  best  reason  for  others  going  on, 
and  Witlingham  won't  be  slow,  depend  upon  it. 
Tell  Mr.  Raymond  to  fetch  him." 

The  clerk  retired,  not  venturing  to  urge  any 
■Mre  objections  ;  but  when  he  returned  again, 
Mr.  Wharton  himself  continacd  the  con  versa- 
Hon  thus: 


"  Witlingham  is  a  curious  person  to  deal 
with ;  one  does  not  always  know  what  can  be 
his  objects." 

Mr.  Wharton  had  always  an  object  himself, 
and,  therefore,  be  fancied  that  no  man  could 
act  without  one.  He  never  took  the  impulse 
of  passion,  «r  the  misdirection  of  folly,  or  the 
pigheadedness  of  obstinacy,  into  account.  How* 
ever,  with  Mr.  Wiitingham  he  was  in  some 
degree  right,  as  to  bis  generally  having  an  ob- 
ject ;  but  he  was  in  some  degree  wrong  also ; 
for  all  the  other  causes  of  human  wrong-going, 
passion,  folly,  and  pigheadedness,  had  their  share 
in  the  modes,  mettiods,  and  contrivances  by 
which  the  worthy  magistrate  sought  his  ends. 

**  Now,  what  can  be  the  meaning,"  continued 
Mr.  Wharton,  "  of  bis  opposing  so  strongly  all 
steps  against  this  Mr.  Beauchamp  and  that 
Captain  Hayward,  who  were  engaged  in  the 
duel  with  his  son  1" 

"They  say  be  had  quarreled  with  Harry 
Wittingham,  and  disinherited  him,**  replied  the 
clerk  ;  **  and  old  Mrs.  Billiter,  the  housekeeper, 
is  quite  furious  about  it.  She  declares  that  it 
is  all  old  Wittingham's  fault ;  that  if  it  had  not 
been  for  him,  nothing  of  the  kind  would  have 
happened;  and  that  be  murdered  the  young 
man.  I  do  not  know  what  it  all  means ;  bat 
they  say  she  will  nurse  Harry  Wittingbaoi 
through  it  after  all." 

Mr.  Wharton  mused  for  a  minute  or  two,  and 
then  said, 

**  You  do  not  mean  he  is  out  of  danger!'* 

"  Oh  dear,  no,  sir,"  answered  Mr.  Pilkington, 
who  perceived  a  slightly  dissatisfied  twang  in 
his  superior's  question ;  *'  Mr.  Slattery,  the 
surgeon,  said  he  might  sink  at  any  time  for  the 
next  ten  days." 

''Humph,  said  Mr.  Wharton,  "that  is  all 
right.  It  will  keep  the  others  out  of  the  way 
for  some  time  to  come  i  and  a  very  good  thing, 
too,  for  Mr.  Beauchamp  himself.  He  it  is  who 
is  treating  for  the  Moreton  Hall  estate  ;  there  is 
a  little  hitch  in  the  business,  which  will  be  soon 
removed ;  but  he  seems  to  me  just  the  sort  of 
man  who  would  take  Sir  John  Slingsby's  mort- 
gage as  an  investment,  as  soon  as  the  other. 
At  all  events,  he  might  create  difficulties  in  a 
business  which  had  better  be  settled  as  soon  as 
possible  for  all  parties,  and  might  bum  his  own 
fingers,  poor  man,  into  the  bargain.  You  had 
the  bills  posted  up,  Pilkington  1** 

"  Oh,  yes,  sir,"  replied  the  clerk,  "  for  twenty 
miles  round,  offering  a  reward.  There  is  no 
fear,  sir.  They  are  safe  enough — most  likely 
in  France  by  this  time." 

Mr.  Wharton  seemed  satisfied  ;  and,  after  a 
few  minutes,  worthy  Mr.  Wittingham  entered 
the  office,  and  was  thence  ushered  into  the 
study ;  but,  alas !  it  was  no  longer  the  Mr. 
Wittingham  of  former  days.  The  somewhat 
fresh  complexion  ;  the  stifl*,  consequential  car- 
riage ;  the  vulgar  swagger,  were  all  gone ;  and 
Mr.  Wiitingham  looked  a  very  sick  old  gentle- 
man, indeed ;  weak  in  the  knees,  bent  in  the 
back,  and  sallow  in  the  face.  The  wig  was  ilU 
adjusted,  the  Melton  coat  a  world  too  wide; 
you  could  have  put  a  finger  between  the  knee- 
bands  of  the  breeches  and  the  stockings ;  and 
the  top-boots  slipped  down  almost  to  the  ancles. 
It  was  marvelous  bow  one  wW  ^^^\y&«ti%K^  va^ 
and  thin  befoit  eou\4hM«\w!COi\&»>\A  >2da  «i%>^«^ 
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much  taller  and  thinner.  The  great  Prince  of 
Parma  wrote  dispatches,  reviewed  troops,  and 
conducted  a  negotiation  within  one  hour  before 
a  long  and  lingering  malady  terminated  in  death. 
He  knew  he  was  dying,  and  yet  went  through  all 
his  ordinpry  business,  as  if  he  had  only  to  dress 
and  go  out  to  a  party  instead  of  into  his  grave. 
This  was  a  wonderful  instance  of  the  persistence 
of  character  under  bodily  infirmity,  or  rather  of 
its  triumph  over  corporeal  decay.  But  that  of 
Mr.  Wittingham  was  more  remarkable.  The 
external  Wittingham  was  wofully  changed :  his 
oldest  friend  would  not  have  known  him ;  but 
the  internal  Wittingham  was  still  the  same; 
there  was  not  a  tittle  of  difference.  He  was  not 
in  the  least  soAened,  he  was  not  in  the  least 
brightened ;  his  was  one  of  those  granite  na- 
tures, hard  to  cut  and  impossible  to  polish. 
Although  he  had  very  little  of  the  diamond  in 
him,  yet,  as  the  diamond  can  only  be  shaped  by 
the  powder  of  the  diamond,  nothing  but  Witting- 
ham could  touch  Wittingham.  His  own  selfish- 
ness was  the  only  means  by  which  he  was  ac- 
cessible. 

*'  Ah,  Mr.  Wliarton,"  he  said,  **  you  sent  for 
me ;  what  is  in  the  wind  now  1  Not  about 
these  two  young  men  any  more,  I  trust.  That 
account  is  closed.  I  will  have  nothing  to  do 
with  it.  Hdnry  Wittingham  called  out  this  Cap- 
tain Hay  ward ;  Captain  Hay  ward  was  foul 
enough  to  go  out  with  Henry  Wittingham.  They 
each  had  a  shot,  and  the  balance  struck  was  a 
pistol-ball  against  Henry  Wittingham.  Perhaps, 
if  all  the  items  had  been  reckoned,  the  account 
might  have  been  heavier ;  but  1  am  not.going  to 
op<)n  the  books  again,  I  should  not  find  anything 
to  the  credit  of  my  son,  de(>end  upon  it." 

*'  Oh,  no,  my  good  friend,"  said  Mr.  Wharton, 
in  the  most  amiable  tone  possible ;  *'  I  knew  the 
subject  was  disagreeable  to  you,  and  therefore 
never  returned  to  the  business  again.  The  other 
magistrates  did  what  they  thought  their  duty  re- 
quired, in  offering  a  reward,  dec;  but  as  you  had 
a  delicacy  in  meddling  where  your  son  was  con- 
cerned, the  matter  was  not  pressed  upon  you." 

"  Delicacy !  fiddlesticks'  ends  !"  retorted  Mr. 
Wittingham.  *'  I  n«ver  had  a  delicacy  in  my  life ! 
I  did  not  choose !  That  is  the  proper  word. 
But  if  it  was  not  about  this,  why  did  you  send 
for  me  1" 

"  Why,  my  dear  sir,"  said  Mr.  Wharton,  "  I 
thought  it  due  in  honor  to  give  you  a  hint— as  I 
know  you  are  a  large  creditor  of  Sir  John 
Slingsby — that  matters  are  not  going  altogether 
well  there." 

"  I  have  known  that  these  six  years,"  answer- 
ed the  magistrate ;  *'  honor,  indeed  !  You  have 
a  great  deal  to  do  with  honor,  and  delicacy,  and 
all  that ;  but  I  am  a  man  of  business,  and  look 
to  things  as  matters  of  business.  Speak  more 
plainly,  Wharton !  what  is  there  going  worse 
than  usual  at  the  Park  t  Does  be  want  to  bor- 
row more  money  1" 

**  He  did  a  fortnight  ago,  and  could  not  get 
it,"  replied  Mr.  Wharton,  drily ;  for  the  most 
impudent  rogue  in  the  world  does  not  like  to 
feel  himself  thoroughly  understood.  *•  But  the 
short  and  the  long  of  the  matter  is  this,  my 
good  sir :  Sir  John  can  go  on  no  longer.  Six 
months*  notice  of  foreclosure  is  out  to-morrow ; 
other  steps  must  be  taken  immediately  ;  large 
srrean  of  interest  are  due ;  two  or  Uoee  \miqA« 


with  judgment  are  hanging  over  onr  poor  friend ; 
and  you  bad  better  look  after  younrelf." 

*•  Well,  well,  there  is  time  enougn  yet,"  taid 
Mr.  Wittingham,  in  a  much  less  business-Uu 
tone  than  Mr.  Wharton  expected  ;  *'  the  prelna- 
inaries  of  the  law  are  somewhat  lengthy.  Mr. 
Wharton  1  fi-fas  and  ca-sas  take  some  time ; 
and  I  will  think  of  the  matter." 

*'  As  you  please,  my  good  friend,"  answersd 
Wharton ;  *"  only  just  let  me  hint,  that  all  the 
preliminaries  have  been  already  gone  tbroogk. 
An  execution  will  be  put  in  early  to-morrow; 
there  are  a  good  many  creditors,  and  there  may 
be  a  sort  of  scramble,  as  the  school-bojrs  have 
it,  where  the  quickest  runner  gets  the  biggest 
nut.  I  thought  it  but  kind  and  fair  to  tell  yon, 
as  a  neighbor  and  a  friend,  especially  as  your 
debt  is  no  trifle,  I  think." 

'*  An  execution  early  to-morrow !"  exclaimed 
Mr.  Wittingham  ;  "  won't  the  estate  pay  alii" 

**  About  two  thirds,  I  imagine,"  said  Wharton, 
telling,  as  was  his  wont,  a  great  lie  with  the 
coolest  face  possible. 

**  And  what  will  Sir  John  do  ?"  said  the  me- 
gistrate,  **  and  poor  Miss  Slingsby  V* 

''  I  am  afraid  we  must  touch  Sir  John's  per 
son,"  replied  the  lawyer,  with  a  sneer;  "sii 
as  to  poor  Miss  Slingsby,  I  see  nothing  for  id 
but  that  she  should  go  out  as  a  governess.  Bet 
do  not  let  us  talk  nonsense,  Wittingham.  Tei 
are  a  man  of  sense  and  of  business.  I  heie 
given  you  a  caution,  and  you  will  act  upoo  it 
That  is  all  I  have  to  do  with  the  matter.'* 

To  Mr.  Wliarton*s  surprise,  however,  be  dad 
not  find  Mr.  Wittingham  so  ready  to  actintki 
way  he  hinted  as  had  been  anticipated.  The 
old  gentleman  hesitated,  and  doubted,  andeecn- 
ed  so  uneasy  that  ihe  solicitor  began  to  fear  be 
l:?.d  mistaken  his  character  totally,  to  apprebeei 
that,  after  all,  he  might  be  a  kind-hearted,  he* 
ncvoleni  old  gentlema:  The  rc<ider,  however, 
who  haa  duly  remarked  the  conversation  be- 
tween the  magistrate  on  his  sick-bed  aid 
worthy  Dr.  Miles,  may,  perhaps,  perceive  dhar 
causes  for  Mr.  Wittingham's  hesitation.  Hehad 
found  that  Sir  John  Slingsby  possessed  a  seertt 
which  might  hang  his  sou.  Now,  although  I^ 
not  mean  at  all  to  say  that  Mr.  WittioghaB 
wished  his  son  to  die,  in  any  way,  or  that  be 
would  not  have  been  somewhat  sorry  fix  hii 
death,  by  any  means,  yei  he  would  have  moch 
preferred  that  the  means  were  not  those  of  atiaa- 
gulation.  To  have  his  son  hanged,  wooM he  te 
have  his  own  consideration  hanged.  la  abort, 
he  did  not  at  all  wish  to  I  e  the  father  of  a  inaD 
who  had  been  hanged ;  and  consequently  he 
was  somewhat  afraid  of  driving  Sir  JuhnSbo|e> 
by  into  a  corner.  But  each  man,  as  Pope  vdl 
knew,  has  some  ruling  passion,  which  is  atreef 
even  in  death.  Sir  John  Slingsby  owed  Mr.  Wit- 
tingham five  thousand  pounds ;  and  Mr.  WiUiof- 
ham  could  not  forget  that  fact.  As  be  thooghi 
of  it,  it  increased,  swelled  out,  grew  heavji 
like  a  nightmare.  To  lose  five  thousaod  pooadi 
at  one  blow  !  W'hat  was  any  other  conaideia- 
tion  to  that  1  What  was  the  whole  Newgate 
calendar,  arranged  as  a  genealogical  tree  aiHl 
appended  to  his  name  either  as  ancestry  or  P*' 
terityl  Nothing,  nothing !  Dust  in  the  bataac^  * 
A  feather  in  an  air-pump!  Mr.  Wittingham 
grew  exceedingly  civil  to  hie  kind  friend,  Mr* 
^  vThartoa ;  he  compawiOMtad  poor  Sir  U^ 
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Slingsby  very  much ;  he  was  sorry  for  Miss 
Slingsby ;  but  he  did  not  in  the  least  see  why, 
when  other  people  were  about  to  help  them- 
selves, he  should  not  have  his  just  right.  He 
chatted  over  the  matter  with  Mr.  Wharton,  and 
obtained  an  opinion  from  him,  without  a  fee,  as 
to  the  best  mode  of  proceeding — and  Mr.  Whar- 
ton*s  opinions  on  such  points  were  very  sound  ; 
but  in  this  case  particularly  careful.  Then  xMr. 
Wittingham  went  home,  sent  for  his  worthy 
solicitor,  Mr.  Bacon,  whom  he  had  employed 
fur  many  years,  as  cheaper  and  safer  than  Mr. 
Wharton,  and  gave  him  instructions,  which  set 
the  poor  little  attorney*s  hair  on  end. 

Mr.  Bacon  knew  Mr.  Wittingham,  however  ; 
he  had  been  accustomed  to  manage  him  at  petty 
sessions ;  and  he  was  well  aware  that  it  was 
■ecessary  to  set  Mr.  Wittingham  in  opposition 
to  Mr.  Wittingham,  before  he  could  hope  that 
any  one's  opinion  would  be  listened  to.  When 
those  two  respectable  persons  had  a  dispute  to- 
gether, there  was  some  chance  of  a  third  being 
attended  to  who  stepped  in  as  an  umpire. 

But,  in  the  present  case,  Mr.  Bacon  was  mis- 
taken. He  did  not  say  one  word  of  the  pity, 
and  the  shame,  and  the  disgrace  of  taking  Sir 
John  Slingsby  quite  by  surprise  ;  but  he  started 
various  legal  difficulties;  and,  indeed,  some 
Jbrmidable  obstacles  to  the  very  summary  pro- 
ceedings which  Mr.  Wittingham  contemplated. 
But  that  gentleman  was  as  a  gun  loaded  with 
excellent  powder  and  well-crammed  down  shot, 
by  Mr.  Wharton  ;  and  the  priming  was  dry  and 
fresh.  Mr.  Bacon's  difficulties  were  swept 
away  in  a  moment ;  his  obstacles  leaped  over ; 
and  the  solicitor  was  astonished  at  the  amount 
of  technical  knowledge  which  his  client  had  ob- 
tained in  a  few  hours. 

There  was  nothing  to  be  done  but  obey.  Mr. 
Wittingham  was  too  good  a  card  to  throw  out ; 
Sir  John  Slingsby  was  evidently  ruined  beyond 
redemption ;  and  with  a  sorrowful  heart — for 
Mr.  Bacon  was,  at  bottom,  a  kind  and  well-dis- 
posed man — he  took  bis  way  to  his  office  with 
his  eyes  roaming  from  one  side  of  the  street  to 
the  other,  as  if  he  were  looking  for  some  means, 
of  escaping  from  a  disagreeable  task.  As  they 
thns  roamed,  they  fell  upon  Billy  Lamb,  the  little 
deformed  pot-boy.  The  lawyer  eyed  him  for 
a  minute  or  so  as  he  walked  along,  compared 
him  in  imagination  with  one  of  his  own  clerks — 
a  talJ,  handsome-looking  fellow,  with  a  simper- 
iaf  face — thought  that  Billy  would  do  best, 
though  he  was  much  more  like  a  wet  capon 
than  a  human  being ;  and,  beckoning  the  boy  into 
his  office,  retired  with  him  into  an  inner  room, 
where  Mr.  Bacon  proceeded  so  cautiously  and 
diffidently,  that,  had  not  Billy  Iamb's  wits  been 
as  sharp  as  his  face,  he  would  have  been  puz- 
lled  to  know  what  the  solicitor  wanted  him  to 


CHAPTER  XXVn 

It  was  a  dark,  cold,  cheerless  night,  though 
the  season  was  summer,  and  the  preceding 
week  had  been  very  warm — one  of  those  nights 
when  a  cold  cutting  north-east  wind  has  sud- 
draly  broken  through  the  sweet  dream  of  bright 
d^rsy  and  checked  the  blood  in  the  trees  and 
,  withering  them  with  the  presage  of  win- 


ter. From  noon  till  eventide  that  wind  had 
blown  ;  and  although  it  had  died  away  toward 
night,  it  had  left  the  sky  dark  and  the  air  chilly. 
Not  a  star  was  to  be  seen  in  the  expanse  above  ; 
and,  though  the  moon  was  up,  yet  the  light  she 
gave  only  served  to  show  that  heavy  clouds 
were  floating  over  the  heavens,  the  rounded 
edges  of  the  vapors  becoming  every  now  and 
then  of  a  dim  white,  without  the  face  of  the 
bright  orb  ever  being  visible  for  a  moment.  A 
dull,  damp  moist  bung  about  the  ground ;  and 
there  was  a  faint  smell,  not  altogether  unpleas- 
ant, but  sickly  and  oppressive,  rose  up,  resem- 
bling that  which  is  given  forth  by  some  kinds 
of  water-|dants,  and  burdened  the  cold  air. 

In  the  little  church-yard,  at  the  back  of  Ste- 
phen Gimlet*s  cottage,  there  was  a  light  burn- 
ing, though  ten  o'clock  had  struck  some  quarter 
of  an  hour  before ;  and  an  elderly  man«  dressed, 
notwithstanding  the  chilliness  of  the  night, 
merely  in  a  waistcoat  with  striped  sleeves, 
might  have  been  seen  by  that  light,  which  was 
nested  in  a  horse-lantern,  and  perched  upon  a 
fresh-turned  heap  of  earth.  His  head  and 
shoulders  were  above  the  ground,  and  part  of 
his  rounded  back,  with  ever  and  anon  the  rise 
and  fall  of  a  heavy  pickaxe,  appeared  among 
the  nettles  and  long  hemlocks  which  overrun 
the  church-yard.  His  legs  and  feet  were  buried 
in  a  pit  which  he  was  digging  ;  and  busily  the 
sexton  labored  away  to  hollow  out  the  grave, 
muttering  to  himself,  from  time  to  time,  and 
sometimes  even  singing,  at  his  gloomy  work. 
He  was  an  old  man,  but  he  had  no  one  to  help 
him,  and  in  truth  he  needed  it  not,  for  he  was 
hale  and  hearty,  and  he  put  such  a  good-will  to 
his  task,  that  it  went  on  rapidly.  The  digging 
of  a  grave  was  to  him  a  sort  of  festival.  He 
held  brotherhood  with  the  worm,  and  gladly 
prepared  the  board  for  his  kindred's  banquet. 

The  grave-digger  had  gone  on  for  some  time 
when,  about  the  hour  I  have  mentioned,  some 
one  paused  at  the  side  of  the  low  mossy 
wall,  about  a  hundred  yards  from  the  cottage 
of  the  new  gamekeeper,  and  looked  over  to- 
ward the  lantern.  Whoever  the  visitor  was, 
he  seemed  cither  to  hesitate  or  to  consider,  for 
he  remained  with  his  arms  leaning  on  the  co- 
ping for  full  five  minutes  before  he  opened  the 
little  wooden-gate  close  by,  and,  walking  in, 
went  up  to  the  side  of  the  grave.  The  sexton 
heard  him  well  enough  ;  but  I  never  saw  a  sex- 
ton who  was  not  a  humorist,  and  he  took  not 
the  least  notice,  working  away  as  before. 

■'  Why,  what  are  you  about,  old  gentleman  V* 
said  a  man's  voice,  at  length. 

*•  Don't  you  see  ?"  rejoined  the  sexton,  look- 
ing up.  *•  Practicing  the  oldest  trade  in  the  world 
bat  one — digging  to  be  sure — aye,  and  grave- 
digging,  too,  which  is  a  very  ancient  profession 
likewise,  though  when  first  it  began  men  lived 
so  long,  the  sextons  must  have  been  but  poor 
craftsmen  for  want  of  practice." 

**And  whose  grave  is  it  you  arc  digging  1" 
asked  the  visitor.  "  I  have  been  here  some 
days  and  have  not  heard  of  any  deaths." 

*•  One  would  think  you  were  a  doctor,"  an- 
swered the  sexton,  "  for  you  seem  to  fancy  that 
you  must  have  a  hand  in  every  death  in  the 
parish — but  yon  want  to  know  whose  grave  it 
is^well,  I  can't  tell  you,  for  I  don't  know  my- 
self." 
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"  But  who  ordered  yea  to  dig  it,  then  V  de- 
manded the  stranger. 

*«No  one,"  said  the  sexton;  "it  will  fit 
somebody,  I  warrant,  and  I  shall  get  paid  for 
it ;  and  why  should  not  I  keep  a  ready-made 
grave  as  a  town-cobbler  keeps  ready-made 
shoes?  I  am  digging  it  out  of  my  own  fancy. 
There  will  be  death  somewhere  before  the 
week  is  out,  I  am  sure ;  for  I  dreamed  last 
oight  that  I  saw  a  wedding  come  to  this  church, 
and  the  bride  and  the  bridegroom  stepped  on 
each  of  the  grave-hillocks  as  they  walked — so 
there  will  be  a  death,  that*8  certain,  and,  may 
be,  two." 

"  And  so  you  are  digging  the  grave  on  spec- 
ulation, old  fellow  ?"  exclaimed  the  other,  »•  but 
I  dare  say  you  have  a  shrewd  guess  of  whom 
it  is  for.  There  is  some  poor  fellow  ill  in  the 
neighborhood — or  some  woman  in  a  bad  way, 
hat" 

"  It  may  be  for  the  young  man  lying  wounded 
up  at  Buxton's  inn,",  answered  the  sexton. 
••  They  say  he  is  better ;  but  I  shouM  not  won- 
der if  it  served  his  turn,  after  all.  But  I  don't 
know,  there  is  never  any  telling  who  may  go 
next.  I've  seen  fbnny  things  in  my  day. 
Those  who  thought  they  bad  a  long  lease  find 
ft  was  a  short  one ;  those  who  were  wishing 
for  other  people's  deaths,  that  they  might  get 
their  money,  die  first  themselves." 

The  sexton  paused,  and  the  stranger  did  not 
make  any  answer,  looking  gloomily  down  into 
the  pit,  as  if  he  did  not  much  like  the  last  re- 
flections that  rose  up  from  the  bottom  of  the 
grave. 

♦*Aye,  funny  things  enough  I  have  seen," 
continued  the  sexton,  afler  giving  a  stroke  or 
two  wi^b  the  pickaxe;  •*  but  the  funniest  of  all 
is,  to  see  how  folks  take  on  at  first  for  those 
who  are  gone,  and  bow  soon  they  get  over  it. 
Lord,  what  a  lot  of  tears  J  have  seen  shed  on 
this  little  bit  of  ground  !  and  how  soon  they  were 
dried  up,  like  a  shower  in  the  sunshine.  I  rec- 
<^ect  now  there  was  a  young  lady  sent  down 
here  for  change  of  air  by  the  London  doctors, 
after  they  bad  poisoned  her  with  their  stuflT,  I 
dare  say.  A  pretty  creature  she  was  as  ever 
I  set  eyes  on,  and  did  not  seem  ill,  only  a  bit  of 
a  cough.  Her  mother  came  with  her,  and 
then  her  lover,  who  was  to  be  married  to  her 
when  she  got  well.  But  at  six  months'  end 
she  died— there  she  lies,  ctoee  on  your  left — 
and  he  lover,  wasn't  he  terrible  downcast  ?  and 
he  said  to  me  when  we  had  put  her  comfort- 
ably in  the  ground,  *  I  shan't  be  long  after  her, 
sexton  ;  keep  me  that  place  beside  her — ^there's 
a  guinea  for  you.'  He  did  not  come  back, 
however,  for  five  years,  and  then  I  saw  bim 
one  day  go  along  the  road  in  a  chatse-and- 
four,  with  a  fine  lady  by  his  side,  as  gay  as  a 
lark." 

*•  Well,  you  would  not  have  the  man  go  on 
whimpering  all  his  life  1"  said  the  other.  *'  How 
old  are  you,  sexton  1" 

**  Sixty  and  eifihi  last  January,"  answered 
the  other,  **  and  I  have  dug  these  graves  forty 
years  come  St.  John." 

••Have  you  many  oW  men  in  the  parish  1" 
asked  the  stranger. 

"  The  oldest  is  eighty-two,"  replied  the  sex- 
ton, "  and  she  is  a  woman." 

"  Six  from  eighty-two,"  aaid  the  stranger,  in 


a  contemplative  tone,  <*  that  leaves  sevsoty-sit 
That  will  do  very  well." 

"Will  itr  said  the  sexton.  "Well,  y« 
know  best ;  but  I  should  like  to  see  a  bit  wm 
of  your  fkoe  ;**  and  as  he  spoke  the  old  man  std 
denly  raised  his  lantern  toward  the  stranger,  loi 
then  burst  out  into  a  laugh.  "  Ay,  I  tbosght  I 
knew  the  voice !"  he  said ;  "  and  so  you've  cam 
back  again,  captain !  Well  now,  this  ia  dioB 
enough !  That  bone  you've  got  yoor  foot  opoa 
belongs  to  your  old  wet-nurse,  Sally  Ixjanes. 
if  I  know  this  ground ;  and  she  had  as  gieit 
a  hand  in  damaging  you  as  anyone  of  the  rat 
She  was  a  bad  one !  But  what  baa  brwgm 
you  down,  now  that  all  the  money's  gone,  aad 
the  property  too  1" 

"Why.  I'll  tell  you,"  answered  Ctfm 
Moreton— "  111  tell  you,  my  good  old  Grin^ 
I  want  to  see  into  the  vaults  where  the  cofliBa 
are,  and  just  to  hare  a  look  at  the  wf^JJ; 
Can't  you  help  me  t  You  used  always  to  wn 
the  keys." 

"  No,  no,  captain,"  rejoined  the  scjrton,  tm- 
ing  his  head— ••  no  tricks !  no  tricks !  Vm  w 
going  to  put  my  head  into  a  noose  forDOthiaf 

"  Nobody  wants  you  to  put  yoor  head  la  J 
noose,  Orindley,"  answered  the  other:  "aHl 
want  is  just  to  take  a  look  at  the  coffins  wfi 
minute,  and  another  at  the  register ;  for  IMJ 
had  a  hint  that  I  have  been  terribly  cheaW. 
and  that  people  have  put  my  great-grandfatBeri 
death  six  years  too  early,  which  njtkes  afl JK 
diflTerence  to  me ;  for  if  my  mother  waawa 
while  he  was  living,  she  could  not  break  the  «*»• 
tail,  do  you  see !" 

"Well,  then,"  said  the  sexton.  **!^?r 
come  to-morrow,  captain ;  and  Pfl  tell  the  M^ 
tor  any  hour  you  like." 

"  That  won't  do,  Grindley,"  replied  ^^J^^i 
"  the  parsoU  is  with  the  enemy ;  and,  ^***r 
must  not  let  anybody  know  that  I  h*'*^ 
the  register  and  the  coflSns  till  I  hare  etflT- 
thing  prepared  to  upset  their  roguery.  J^ 
would  not  have  me  lose  my  own,  ''^^JJ^Jr 
old  boy  ?  Then  as  to  your  doing  it  for  notW 
if  you  will  swear  not  to  tell  that  I  ha»e  mm 
the  things  at  all  till  I  am  ready  and  p^l^ 
leave,  you  shall  have  a  ten-pound  note. 

It  is  a  strange  and  terrible  thing,  that  w 
value  of  that  which  has  no  value  eicept*' 
affects  us  in  this  world  and  this  life,  increw" 
enormously  in  our  eyes  as  we  are  J^'jJ' ^ 
The  sexton  had  always  been  ^"^^^^\}j!!L 
covetous  man,  as  Captain  Moreton  ^H^Ja 
but  the  passion  had  increased  upon  |»"  ^ 
years,  and  the  halt  of  the  ten-pound  "Jr  |^ 
not  to  be  resisted.  He  took  up  the  'w**'';^ 
got  out  of  the  grave,  and  looked  enrefaSJ^If^ 
It  was  late  at  night— all  was  <l«^^-i*T|; 
seemed  stirring;  and  approaching  ch»" 
Morelon's  side,  he  said,  in  a  whisper, 

"No  one  knew  that  you  were  oomiogw^ 
eh,  captain  1"  .  ,.   .ok- 

"Nobody  in  the  world,"  replied  the  owp 
"  I  called  ^t  your  house  an  hour  ago.  ana  «^ 
girl  told  roe  you  were  down  here ;  hot  I «»»" 
would  call  on  you  again  to-morrow."      ^^ 

"  And  you  only  want  to  look  at  the  cop^ 
and  the  bookt"  continued  the  »«x*o"  .,,„.,«- 

"Nothing  else  in  the  world,"  ^^J^^T^ 
in  an  easy  tone;  "perhapa  i  iwy***^/ 
morandttm  in  my  pocket-book,  titt*?*  ^ 
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"Wen,  theB,  give  oa  the  note,  and  come 
«doDg,**  replied  the  sexton  ;  "  there  can  be  no 
harm  in  that." 

Moreton  slipped  something  into  his  hand, 
and  they  moved  toward  a  little  door  in  the  side 
of  the  church,  opposite  to  that  on  which  stood 
the  cottage  of  Stephen  Gimlet.  Here  the  sex- 
ton drew  a  large  bunch  of  keys  out  of  his  pocket 
and  opened  the  door,  holding  up  the  lantern  to 
let  his  companion  see  the  way  in. 

Moreton  whistled  a  bit  of  an  opera  air;  but 
the  old  man  put  his  hand  on  his  arm,  saying,  in 
alow  tone,  *'  Hush  !  hush  !  what's  the  use  of 
such  noise!"  and  leading  the  way  to  the  oppo- 
site corner,  he  chose  one  of  the  smallest  of  the 
iceys  on  his  hunch,  and  stooped  down,  kneeling 
on  one  knee,  by  the  side  of  a  large  stone  in  the 
pavement,  marked  with  a  cross  and  a  star,  and 
having  a  keyhole  in  it  covered  with  a  brass 
plate  made  to  play  in  the  stone.  The  old  man 
put  in  the  key  and  turned  it ;  but  when  he  at* 
tempted  to  lift  the  slab,  it  resisted. 

'*  There,  you  must  get  it  up  for  yourself,"  he 
said,  rising,  **  I  can't ;  take  hold  of  the  key,  and 
with  your  young  arm  you'll  soon  get  it  up,  I 
dare  say." 

Moreton  did  as  the  other  directed,  and  raised 
the  slab  without  difficulty.  When  he  had  done, 
he  quietly  put  the  keys  in  bis  pocket,  saying, 
*'Give  me  the  lantern  !" 

But  Mr.  Grindley  did  not  like  the  keys  being 
10  Captain  Moreton's  pocket,  and  though  he  did 
not  think  it  worth  while  to  make  a  piece  of 
work  about  it,  yet  he  kept  the  lantern  and  went 
down  first.  A  damp  close  smell  met  them  on 
the  flight  of  narrow  stone  steps,  which  the  old 
k>rds  of  the  manor  had  built  down  in  their  place 
of  long  repose ;  and  the  air  was  so  dark,  that  it 
teemed  as  if  the  blackness  of  all  the  many  long 
nights  which  had  passed  since  the  vault  was  last 
opened  had  accumulated  and  thickened  there. 

For  some  moments  the  faint  light  of  the  lan- 
^0  had  no  effect  upon  the  solid  gloom ;  but, 
as  soon  as  it  began  to  melt,  the  old  man  walk- 
ed on,  saying,,  "  This  way,  captain.  I  think  it 
Qsed  to  stand  hereabout,  upon  the  trestles  to 
tbe  right.  That  is  your  father's  to  the  left,  and 
then  there's  your  mother*s ;  and  next  there's 
your  little  sister,  who  died  when  she  was  a 
^y,  all  lying  snug  together.  The  Moretons, 
that  is,  the  old  Moretons,  are  over  here.  Here  is 
yoor  grandfather — a  jolly  old  dog ;  I  recollect 
him  well,  u^ith  hi|  lar^e  stomach  and  his  pur- 
ple face — a.nd  then  his  lady ;  I  did  not  know 
^r ',  and  then  two  or  three  youngsters.  You 
aee,  young  and  old,  they  all  come  here  one  time 
or  another.  This  should  be  yoor  great  grand- 
father," and  he  held  up  the  lantern  to  the  top 
of  one  of  the  coflSns.  *•  No,"  he  said,  after  a 
brief  examination,  "that  is  the  colonel,  who 
was  killed  in  '46.  Why  they  put  him  here  I 
<}on't  know,  for  he  died  long  before  your  great 

Sandfather.  But  here  the  old  gentleman  is. 
B  lived  to  a  great  age,  I  know." 
"  Let  me  see,"  said  Captain  Moreton  ;  and, 
approaching  the  side  of  the  coffin,  he  made  the 
<Hd  man  hold  the  lantern  close  to  the  plate  upon 
^^  top.  The  greater  part  of  the  light  was 
shed  upon  the  coffin  lid,  though  some  rays  stole 
upward  and  cast  a  sickly  glai'e  upon  the  two 
faces  that  hung  over  the  last  resting-place  of 
the  old  baronet.  Captain  Moreton  ptot  bis  hand 


in  his  pocket,  at  the  saoie  time  pointing  with 
the  other  to  a  brass  plate,  gilt,  which  bore  a 
short  inscription  upon  it,  somewhat  obscure 
from  dust  and  verdigris. 

•*  There !  it  is  quite  plain,"  he  said,  **  1766 !" 

The  old  sexton  had  been  fumbling  for  a  pair 
of  spectacles,  and  now  he  mounted  them  on  his 
nose  and  looked  closer,  saying,  *'  No,  captain, 
1760." 

**  Nonsense  !"  said  the  other,  sharply ;  *♦  it  is 
the  dust  covers  the  tail  of  the  six.  Til  show  you 
in  a  minute ;"  and  as  quick  as  light  he  drew  the 
other,  hand  from  his  pocket,  armed  with  a  sharp 
steel  instrument  of  a  very  peduliar  shape.  It 
was  like  a  stamp  for  cutting  pastry,  only  much 
smaller,  with  a  sharp  edge  formed  like  a  broken 
sickle.  Before  the  old  man  could  see  what  he 
was  about  to  do,  he  pressed  his  hand,  and  the 
instrument  it  contained,  tight  upon  the  plate, 
gave  it  a  slight  turn,  and  withdrew  it. 

"  Lord  'a  mercy  ?  what  have  you  done !"  ex- 
claimed the  sexton. 

**  Nothing,  but  taken  off  the  dust,"  answered 
Moreton,  with  a  laugh  ;  **  look  at  it  now.  Is  it 
not  66  plain  enough !" 

"  Ay,  that  it  is,"  said  Grindley.  "  But  this 
won't  do,  captain,  this  won't  do." 

"By it   shall  do,"  replied  the  other. 

fiercely ;  **  and  if  you  say  one  word,  you  will 
not  only  lose  the  money,  but  get  hanged  into  the 
bargain ;  for  the  moment  I  hear  you've  'peached  - 
I'll  make  a  full  confession,  and  say  you  put  mo 
up  to  the  trick.  So  now,  my  old  boy,  you  are  in 
for  it,  and  had  better  go  through  with  it  like  a 
man.  If  we  both  hold  oor  tongues  nothing  can 
happen.  We  slip  out  together,  and  no  one 
knows  a  syllable ;  but,  if  we  are  fools,  and 
chatter,  and  don't  help  each  other,  we  shall 
both  get  into  an  infernal  scrape.  You  will  suffer 
most,  however,  Til  take  care  of  that.  Then, 
on  the  contrary,  if  I  get  back  what  they  have 
cheated  roe  and  my  father  out  of,  you  shall  have 
XlOO  for  yoor  pains." 

At  first  the  sexton  was  inclined  to  exclaim 
and  protest ;  but  Captain  Moreton  went  on  so 
long  that  he  had^  time  to  reflect — ^and,  being  a 
man  of  quick  perceptions,  to  make  up  his  mind. 
At  first,  too,  he  looked  angrily  in  his  compan- 
ion's face,  through  his  spectacles,  holding  up 
the  lantern  to  see  him  well ;  but  gradually  he 
dropped  the  light  and  bis  eyes  together  to  the 
coffin-lid,  examined  it  thoughtfully,  and  in  the 
end  said,  in  a  low,  quiet,  significant  voice,  '*  I 
think,  captain,  the  tail  of  that  six  looks  somewhat 
bright  and  sharp,  considering  bow  old  it  is.** 

The  compact  was  signed  and  sealed  by  those 
words  ;  and  Moreton  replied,  ••  I  have  thought 
of  all  that,  old  gentleman.  It  shall  be  as  green 
as  the  rest  by  tomorrow  meming." 

Thus  saying,  he  took  out  a  small  vial  of  a 
white  liquid,  dropped  a  few  drops  on  the  plate, 
and  rubbed  them  into  the  deep  mark  he  had 
made.  Then,  turning  gayly  to  his  companion, 
he  exclaimed,  "  Now  for  the  register." 

Grindley  made  no  reply ;  and  they  walked  up 
into  the  church  again,  put  down  the  slab  of 
stone,  locked  it,  and  advanced  toward  the  vea- 
try.  There,  however,  the  old  man  paused  at 
the  door,  saying,  in  a  low  shaking  voice,  **  I 
can%  oaptain !  I  canH !  It  is  forgery,  noth- 
ing else,  ril  stay  here ;  yoo  go  and  do  what  yoa 
like;  yoa*ve  the  keys.*' 
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"Where  are  the  booke  kept!"  "atked  the 
other,  speaking  low. 

**  In  the  great  chest,"  said  the  sexton ;  **  it 
must  be  the  second  book  from  the  top." 

**  Can  I  find  pen  and  ink  V*  inquired  Moreton. 

**  On  the  table,  on  the  table/'  answered 
Grindley.  **  Matthew  Lomax  had  a  child  chris- 
tened two  days  ago.  But  it  wonH  never  look 
like  the  old  ink." 

"  Never  you  fear,"  said  the  other  worthy,  "  I 
am  provided  ;"  and  taking  the  lantern,  he  open- 
ed the  vestry-door  and  went  in. 

Captain  Moreton  set  down  the  lantern  on  a 
little  table  covered  with  green  cloth,  and  pro- 
ceeded about  his  work  quietly  and  deliberately. 
He  was  no  new  offender,  though  this  was  a  new 
offence.  He  had  none  of  the  young  timidity  of 
incipient  crime  about  him.  He  had  done  a  great 
many  unpleasant  things  on  great  inducements ; 
pigeoned  confiding  friends ;  made  friendships 
for  the  sake  of  pigeoning ;  robbed  Begums,  as 
was  the  custom  in  those  days ;  shot  two  or 
three  intimate  acquaintances  who  did  not  like 
being  wronged,  and  was,  moreover,  a  man  of  a 
hardy  constitution,  so  that  his  nerves  were 
strong  and  unshaken.  He  tried  two  or  three 
keys  before  he  found  the  one  which  fitted  the 
lock  of  the  chest.  He  took  out  two  volumes  of 
registers,  and  examined  the  contents,  soon 
found  the  passage  he  was  looking  for,  and  then 
searched  for  the  pen  and  ink,  which,  after  all, 
were  not  upon  the  table.  Then  he  tried  the 
pen  upon  his  thumb-nail,  and  took  out  his  little 
bottle  again,  for  it  would  seem  that  within  that 
vent  was  some  fluid  which  had  a  double  opera- 
tion, namely,  that  of  corroding  brass  and  ren- 
dering ink  palid.  The  register  was  laid  open 
before  him,  a  stool  drawn  to  the  table,  bis  band 
pressed  tight  upon  the  important  page,  and  the 
pen  between  his  fingers  and  thumb  to  keep  all 
steady  in  the  process  of  converting  1760  into 
1766,  when  an  unfortunate  fact  struck  him, 
namely,  that  there  were  a  great  many  inser- 
tions between  the  two  periods.  He  paused  to 
consider  how  this  was  to  he  overcome,  when 
suddenly  he  heard  an  exclamation  from  without, 
and  the  sound  of  running  steps  in  the  church, 
as  if  some  one  was  scampering  away  in  great 
haste.  He  had  forgotten— it  was  the  only  thing 
he  had  forgotten — to  turn  his  face  to  the  door, 
and  he  was  in  the  act  of  attempting  to  remedy 
this  piece  of  neglect,  by  twisting  his  head  over 
his  shoulder,  when  he  received  a  blow  upon  the 
cheek  which  knocked  him  off  his  stool,  and 
stretched  him  on  the  pavement  of  the  vestry. 
He  started  up  instantly;  but  before  he  could  see 
anything  or  anybody,  the  lantern  was  knocked 
over,  and  the  door  of  the  vestry  shut  and  bolted, 
leaving  him  a  prisoner  in  the  dark. 


CHAPTER  XXVin. 

Tarninouam  Park  was  exceedingly  quiet; 
for  Sir  John  Slingsby  was  out  at  dinner  some 
five  miles  off,  and  bis  merry  activity  being  re- 
moved, every  living  thing  seemed  to  think 
itself  entitled  to  take  some  repode.  Mrs.  Clifford, 
who  had  been  far  from  well  for  several  days, 
and  had  not  quitted  her  room  during  the  whole 
morning,  had  gone  to  bed ;  Mary  and  Isabella 
were  conversing  quietly— perhaps  sadly— in  the 


drawing-room,  the  butler  snored  in  the  paotry, 
the  ladies*  maids  and  footmen  were  enjoying  a 
temporary  calm  in  their  several  spheres,  and 
cook,  scullions,  and  housemaids  were  all  tax- 
ing their  energies  to  do  nothing,  with  the  most 
meritorious  perseverance.  Even  the  hare  hop- 
ped more  deliberately  upon  the  lawns,  and  the 
cock-pheasants  strutted  with  more  tranqnft 
grandeur.  Every  one  seemed  to  know  that 
Sir  John  Slingsby  was  absent,  and  that  there 
was  no  need  to  laugh,  or  talk,  or  dance,  or  aing. 
or  eat,  or  drink,  more  than  was  agreeable.  The 
very  air  seemed  to  participate  in  the  general 
feeling,  for,  whereas  it  had  been  somewhit 
boisterous  and  keen  during  the  day,  it  sank  into 
a  calm,  heavy,  chilly  sleep  toward  night,  and 
the  leaves  rested  motionless  upon  the  trees,  as 
if  weary  of  battling  with  the  wind. 

"  We  wiU  have  a  fire,  Mary,"  said  Isabella; 
"  though  it  be  summer  in  the  calendar,  tt  » 
winter  in  the  field,  and  I  do  not  see  why  we 
should  regulate  our  comfort  by  the  ahnanat 
Papa  will  not  be  home  till  twelve,  and  thoog 
he  will  be  warm  enough,  I  dare  say,  that  wa 
do  nothing  for.  us." 

As  she  spoke  she  rose  to  ring  the  bell;  w 
at  the  same  moment  another  bell  rang,  being 
that  of  the  chief  entrance,  and  both  Miss  SaagJ- 
by  and  her  cousin  looked  aghast  at  the  idea  w 
a  visitor.  Some  time  elapsed  before  ^^J^ 
prehensions  were  either  confirmed  or  remw; 
for  there  was  a  good  deal  of  talking  a^  *•  P"f 
door ;  but  at  first  the  servant  did  not  chooser 
come  in  with  any  explanation.  At  length,  boj- 
ever,  a  footman  appeared  in  very  white  stotf- 
ings  and  laced  kneebands,  saying,  with  a  gnj. 
"  If  you  please,  ma'am,  there  is  little  BiUyl^ 
at  the  door  wishes  to  see  you.  He  asked  w 
Sir  John  first.  I  told  him  he  couldn't,  for  T« 
were  engaged ;  but  he  said  be  was  swe  yoj 
would,  and  teased  me  just  to  tell  youhcww 
here."  .  ^, 

••  Billy  Lamb !"  said  IsabeUa.  **  Who  is  ttj^ 
Oh,  I  remember :  is  not  that  the  poor  boy «»" 
White  Hart  1"  . 

"  Yes,  ma'am,"  replied  the  footman,  "« 
little  humpback  that  you  gave  ^^•^•■•^^"SJi" 
one  day,  when  he  was  whistling  so  ^'^■Ijji 

"  Oh,  I  will  see  him,  of  course,"  said  IsiW* 
much  to  the  footman*8  aoiazement,  who  oo^ 
not  see  the  "  of  course ;"  "  I  will  cotne  ost  tm 
speak  with  him."  ^  ^ 

"Have  him  brought  in  there,  B*^\I! 
Mary ;  "  I  know  the  poor  boy  ^«M,  *J°  ^ 
mother,  too.  The  poor  daughter  '^^^l^ 
married  badly,  I  believe,  and  died  iwoc»»^ 
years  ago."  ^ 

"  Bring  him  in."  said  Miss  Slingsbjr  "V^ 
servant,  and  the  man  retired  to  fulfill  bw ^ 
mands.  As  Billy  Lamb  entered  the  r^oo^ 
two  fair  girls,  both  so  beautiful,  yet »»  **"j 
each  other,  advanced  toward  the  ^J^rJvEJ 
him,  and  stood  before  the  poor  dcfbiw  "J 
leaning  slightly  toward  each  other,  ^^"^ 
arms  linked  together.  The  boy  remains  J^ 
the  entrance,  and  the  footman  beW  "«  ^ 
open  behind  him  till  Miss  Slingsby  nodded  ajj 
head  as  an  intimation  that  his  presence  wii»^ 
required.  .    ^^ 

" Well.  William," said  Isabella, «•"•  ^ 
departed,  "  how  are  you,  vmI  what  n  v  r^ 
wantt" 
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**  And  yoar  poor  mother,  William/*  said  Mary 
Clifibrd,  ''1  have  not  seen  her  a  long  while; 
hoiv  is  she  1" 

••  She  is  much  better,  thank  you,  ma*am," 
replied  the  boy.  "  She  is  reconciled  with  Ste- 
phen now,  and  has  gone  to  be  with  him  up  in 
the  cottage,  and  take  care  of  his  little  boy,  my 
poor  sister's  orphan,  and  so  she  is  much  better/* 
Then  turning  to  Isabella,  he  went  on ;  **  I  am  quite 
well,  thank  you,  miss  ;  but,  somehow,  my  heart 
Is  Tery  down  just  now,  for  I  came  up  to  tell  Sir 
John  something  very  terrible  and  very  bad." 

*•  Is  it  magistrate's  business,  William  1  or 
eao  I  give  you  any  help  V*  asked  Isabella. 

•*  Oh  dear  no,  Miss  Slingsby,"  replied  the  boy ; 
**it  is  not  about  myself  at  all,  but  about  Sir 
John  ;*'  and  he  looked  up  in  her  face  with  his 
clear,  bright,  intelligent  eyes,  as  if  beseeching 
her  to  understand  him  without  forcing  him  to 
further  explanations. 

But  Isabella  did  not  understand  him  at  all ; 
and  she  inquired,  **  What  do  you  mean,  my 
«K>d  lad  1  I  am  sure  my  father  will  be  glad  to 
So  anything  ho  can  for  you ;  and  I  do  not  think 
that  you  would  yourself  do  anything  very  terri- 
ble and  very  bad,  such  as  you  speak  of.'* 

**  Hush,  Isabella,"  said  her  cousin,  whose 
heart  was  a  more  apprehensive  one  than  her 
coDsin's,  and  who  had  some  glimmering  of 
dangers  or  sorrows  hidden  under  the  boy*8  oh* 
■core  words :  "  Let  him  explain  himself.  Tell 
va,  William,  exactly  what  you  mean.  If  wrong 
liaa  been  done  you,  we  will  try  to  make  it  right; 
hat  you  spoke  of  my  uncle :  has  anything  hap- 
pened to  Sir  John!" 

"  No,  Miss  Mary,"  replied  Billy  Lamb ;  "  but 
I  fear  evil  may  happen  to  him  if  something  is 
mt  done  to  stop  it." 

**  But  of  what  kind  ?"  asked  Isabella, 
anxiously  :  **  tell  us  all  about  it.  What  is  it  you 
lear  ?     Where  did  yon  get  your  information  t** 

••  From  Mr.  Bacon,"  answered  the  boy, 
•imply,  **the  little  lawyer  at  Tamingham, 
asa'am.  He*s  not  a  bad  man,  nor  an  unkind 
nan  either,  like  Mr.  Wharton ;  and,  though  he 
did  not  just  bid  me  come  up  and  tell  Sir  John, 
yBt  he  said  he  very  much  wished  be  knew 
what  was  going  to  happen.  Then  he  said  he 
eoaid  not  write  about  it,  for  it  was  no  business 
of  his,  as  he  was  but  acting  for  others,  and  he 
did  not  like  to  send  a  message,  because — " 

**  But  what  is  it  V*  exclaimed  Mary  Clifford 
aad  Isabella  together.  "In  pity*s  name,  my 
good  boy,  do  not  keep  us  in  suspense." 

**  Why,  ma*am,  he  said,**  continued  the  boy, 
in  a  sad  tone,  and  casting  down  his  eyes,  "  that 
to-morrow  there  would  be  an  execution  put  in 
hero— that  means  that  they  will  seize  every- 
tidng.  I  know  that,  for  they  did  so  six  months 
gfter  my  father  died.  Then  he  said  that  very 
likely  Sir  John  would  be  arrested,  unless  he 
aoold  pay  five  thousand  pounds  down  at  once." 

Isabella  sunk  down  in  a  chair  overwhelmed, 
ezelaiming,  "  Good  Heaven  !** 

*'  This  is  what  Captain  Hay  ward  told  us  of!" 
■aid  Mary  Clifford,  putting  her  hand  to  her 
hrow.  and  speaking  rather  to  herself  than  to 
her  coasin.  **  How  unfortunate  that  he  should 
be  absent  now.  This  duel,  depend  upon  it,  has 
pratrented  him  from  taking  the  means  he  pro- 
1  for  averting  this  blow.  I  feel  sure  be 
I  and  woaM  have  done  so  as  he  promised.*' 
O 


"  Oh,  whatever  Ned  Hay  ward  promised  he 
was  able  to  perform,"  answered  Isabella ; 
"  nothing  but  some  unfortunate  circumstance, 
such  as  this  duel,  has  prevented  him.  He  is 
as  true  and  open  as  the  day,  Mary.  What 
would  I  not  give  for  but  five  minutes*  conver- 
sation with  him  now." 

"  Would  you  1  Would  you  V*  said  the  mu- 
sical voice  of  the  poor  boy.  *'  I  think,  if  you 
want  them,  you  can  have  them  very  soon." 

"Oh,  you  dear  good  boy!"  cried  Isabella, 
starting  up,  "  send  him  here  directly,  if  you 
know  where  ho  is.  Tell  him  that  my  father's 
safety  depends  entirely  upon  him  :  teU  him  we 
are  ruined  if  he  docs  not  come." 

"  I  do  not  think  I  can  send  him,"  said  the 
boy,  in  a  disappointed  tone.  "  I  don't  think  he 
can  come ;  but  if  you  like  to  go  and  see  him,  I 
w^ill  venture  to  take  you  where  ho  is ;  for  I  am 
sure  you  would  not  do  him  a  great  injury,  and 
say  anything  of  where  he  is  hid."        < 

"Go  to  himi"  exclaimed  Isabella;  "why, 
it  is  growing  quite  dark,  my  good  William. 
How  can  I  go  ?  But  this  is  folly  and  weale- 
ness,"  she  exclaimed  the  next  moment,  "when 
my  father's  liberty  and  character  are  at  stake, 
shall  I  hesitate  to  go  anywhere  ?  I  will  go, 
William.    Where  is  it  t    Is  it  far  V* 

"  Stay,  dear  Isabella,"  said  her  cousin,  "  if 
needful,  I  will  go  with  you.  This  is  a  case 
which  I  think  may  justify  what  would  be  other- 
wise improper.  But  let  me  ask  one  or  two 
questions.  You  say  Mr.  Bacon  told  you  this, 
William.  If  bo  wished  my  uncle  to  know 
the  facts,  why  did  he  not  send  one  of  his 
clerks!" 

"  Why,  he  said,  Miss  Mary,  that  he  had  no 
right,"  answered  the  boy ;  "  he  seemed  in  a 
great  flurry,  and  as  if  he  did  not  well  know 
what  to  do ;  but  he  asked  if  I  bad  seen  Sir  John 
in  town ;  for  he  generally  comes  to  the  White 
Hart,  you  know ;  and  told  me  to  let  him  know 
if  I  chanced  to  meet  with  him  in  town,  because 
he  wanted  to  speak  with  him  exceedingly. 
And  then  he  went  on  that  he  did  not  know 
that  he  ought  to  tell  him  either ;  for  he  had  got 
an  execution  to  take  to-morrow,  here,  and  to 
have  a  writ  against  him  the  first  thing  to-mor- 
row, and  a  great  deal  more  that  I  forget.  But 
he  said  he  was  very  sorry,  and  would  almost 
give  one  of  his  hands  not  to  have  it  to  do.  At 
last  he  said  I  was  not  to  tell  anybody  in  the 
town  what  he  had  said,  but  that  I  might  tell  Sir 
John  if  I  saw  him,  so  I  came  away  here,  miss, 
as  soon  as  I  could.*' 

"  But  where  is  Captain  Hay  ward  to  be  found, 
thenV  asked  Miss  Clifford.  "Tou  must  tell 
us  that  before  we  can  make  up  our  minds, 
William." 

"  I  may  as  well  tell  you  as  take  you,"  replied 
the  boy,  "  but  I  must  go  on  before  to  say  you 
are  coming.  He  is  at  Ste  Gimlet's,  with  him 
and  my  mother,  and  has  been  there  ever  since 
he  shot  Mr.  Wittingham." 

"  Oh,  I  shall  not  mind  going  there,"  cried 
Isabella,  "  it  will  not  call  for  observation  from 
the  servants ;  but  if  he  had  been  at  an  inn,  it 
would  have  been  terrible." 

Mary  Clifford  smiled ;  for  she  was  one  of 
those  who  valued  proprieties  ruarly  at  their 
right  worth,  if  not  quite.  She  nsfex  ^v(A»!u&\ 
them  rashly  *,  fot  no  ^VoMrac^^  ot  vmm»&»^x^^ 
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tuere  personal  gratification,  wonld  she  trans- 
gress rules  which  society  had  framed,  even 
though  she  might  think  them  wrong  or  foolish ; 
but  with  a  great  object,  a  good  purpose,  and  a 
clear  h'^art,  she  was  ready  to  set  them  at 
naught.  "I  will  go  very  willingly  with  you, 
dear  BeUa,'*  she  said.  "  Captain  Hayward 
went  to  London,  Lknow,  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  providing  the  means  of  averting  this 
calamity ;  but,  from  some  words  which  he  let 
drop,  I  fancy  he  believed  that  it  was  not  likely 
to  fall  upon  us  so  soon.  There  is  no  way  that 
I  see  of  aiding  your  father  but  by  seeing  and 
consulting  with  this  old  friend.  You  said  all 
this  would  happen  early  to-morrow.  William!" 
she  continued,  turning  again  to  the  boy. 

**As  soon  as  it  was  light,  Miss  Mary,'*  re- 
plied poor  Billy  I^amb. 

•'  Oh,  Heaven,  I  will  order  the  carriage  di- 
rectly,*' said  Isabella ;  "  run  on,  there's  a  good 
lad,  and  tell  Captain  Hayward  I  am  coming. 
You  can  tell  him  why,  and  all  about  it." 

The  boy  retired,  and  sped  away  by  the 
shortest  paths  toward  his  brother-in-law's  cot- 
tage. In  the  mean  while  the  carriage  was  or- 
dered ;  but  Sir  John  had  got  the  chariot  with 
tiim  *,  the  barouche  had  not  been  out  for  some 
time,  and  the  coachman  thought  fit  to  dust  it. 
Three  quarters  of  an  hour  passed  ere  the  lamps 
'were  lighted  and  all  was  ready,  and  then  a  foot- 
man, with  gold-laced  hat  in  hand,  stood  by  the 
«ide  of  the  vehicle,  to  hand  the  ladies  in  and 
accompany  them.  Isabella,  however,  told  him 
that  he  would  not  be  wanted,  and  gave  the 
order  to  drive  to  Stephen  Gimlet's  cottage. 
"  Ay !"  said  the  footman,  as  he  turned  into 
-  the  house  again,  *'  Billy  Lamb's  mother  is  there. 
Now  they'll  do  the  young  ladies  out  of  a  guinea 
or  two,  I'll  warrant.  What  fools  women  are, 
to  be  sure  !*' 

While  he  thus  moralized,  the  carriage  rolled 
slowly  on  in  the  dark  night,  drawn  by  two  tall 
pursy  horses,  and  driven  by  a  coachman  of 
the  same  qualities,  neither  of  whom  at  all  ap- 
proved of  being  unexpectedly  taken  out  at  that 
hour  of  the  night ;  for  dinner  parlies  were  rare 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Tarningham  Park,  balls 
were  rarer  still,  and  Sir  John  Slingsby  was 
much  fonder  of  seeing  what  he  called  a  set  of 
jolly  fellows  at  his  own  house,  than  of  going 
out  to  find  them,  so  that  none  of  his  horses 
Were  at  all  accustomed  to  trot  by  candle-light. 
Nearly  half  an  hour  ipore  elapsed  before  the 
carriage  entered  the  quiet  lane  unaccustomed 
to  the  sound  of  any  wheels  but  those  of  a  wag- 
on, or  a  taxed-cart,  and  at  length  the  reins 
were  drawn  in  at  the  door  of  the  cottage.  The 
house  looked  unpromising,  not  a  light  was  to  be 
eeen,  for,  strange  to  say,  window-shutters  had 
been  put  up  to  every  casement  of  Stephen 
Gimlet's  dwelling,  though  one  would  not  have 
supposed  him  a  man  addicted  to  such  luxuries. 
The  coachman  felt  his  dignity  hurt  at  having 
to  descend  from  the  box  and  open  the  carriage- 
door:  the  itspectability  of  the  wholo  family 
seemed  to  suffer  in  his  eyes ;  but,  nevertheless, 
he  did  it,  and  as  he  did  so  the  horses  moved  on 
two  or  three  yards,  of  which  Isabella  was  glad, 
for  she  reflected  that  if  the  coachman  saw  into 
the  cottage,  he  might  see  the  inmates  also. 
Ere  she  went  in,  she  told  him  to  drive  back  to 
the  stile  some  two  huodred  yards  dowo  the 


lane,  and  if  the  boy  Billy  Lamb  came  over — it 
was  his  way  from  Tarningham  Park — to  keep 
him  with  the  carriage.  Then,  with  two  hearts 
which  it  must  be  confessed  fluttered  sadly,  Isa- 
bella and  Mary  knuckc  d  at  the  cottage-door,  and, 
scarcely  waiting  for  reply,  opened  it  in  haste,  and 
went  in.  Mary's  heart  fluttered  at  the  thought 
of  seeing  Ned  Hayward,  as  well  as  at  the  teem- 
ing of  taking  a  somewhat  unusual  step ;  bat 
Isabella's  flutter  was  solely  on  the  latter  ac- 
count till  the  door  was  open,  and  then  it  be- 
came worse  than  ever  on  another  score. 

The  first  object  she  saw  straight  before  her 
was  Mr.  Beauchamp,  who  was  standing  in  the 
midst  of  the  little  parlor  of  the  cottage,  talking 
to  the  poor  boy,  Billy  Lamb,  while  Mrs.  Lamb 
and  Stephen  Gimlet  were  placed  near  the  wide 
cottage  hearth. 

The  moment  that  Miss  Slin^sby's  (ace  ap- 
peared, Beauchamp  turned  from  the  boy, 
saying, 
*«  Here  are  the  ladies  themselves.  Now  go  home, 
my  good  boy ;  and  if  your  master  is  angry  at 
your  absence,  tell  him  I  will  explain  all  to  him. 
My  dear  Miss  Slingsby,  I  am  delighted  to  see 
you  and  your  fair  cousin.  The  boy  sajs  yoa 
wish  to  speak  with  Captain  Hayward.  He  it 
in  the  room  above.  I  will  tell  him  imme- 
diately;'* and,  afler  shaking  bands  with  botb 
of  the  ladies,  he  turned  away  and  went  op 
stairs. 

Mary  whispered  eagerly  with  Isabella ;  and 
Stephen  Gimlet  touched,  his  mother-ia-lau's 
arm,  as  he  saw  that  there  was  evidently  a 
good  deH  of  agitation  in  their  fair  visitors* 
manner,  sayrng, 

"  Come,  goody,  it  won't  give  you  cold,  I  dare 
say,  to  walk  out  for  a  bit  with  me.  TbeyH 
want  to  talk  together,"  he  added,  in  a  U>w 
voice,  '*  and  if  it's  cold  we*U  go  into  the  little 
vestry  of  the  church." 

The  old  woman  looked  toward  the  back> 
room,  where  the  child  was  sleeping ;  but  Ste- 
phen answered  her  ere  she  spoke,  whispering. 
"  No,  no,  we  should  hear  it  all  there.*' 
Goody  Lamb  put  her  shawl  over  her  head, 
while  he  took  dow^n  the  key  of  the  chnrch; 
and  Mary's  eye  catching  their  movemeota,  she 
said, 

"  Only  for  a  few  minutes,  Mrs.  Lamb.  I 
should  like  to  speak  with  you  when  we  have 
said  a  few  words  to  Captain  Hayward.** 

Mrs.  Lamb  dropped  a  courtesy,  and  weat 
out  with  her  son-in-law ;  and  the  next  mo- 
ment, a  slow  step  was  beard  coming  down  the 
stairs. 

'*Good  Heaven,  yon  are  ill,  Captain  Hay- 
ward," cried  Isabella,  as  her  father's  frieoi 
presented  himself,  followed  by  Beauchamp* 
Mary  Clifford  said  nothing,  but  she  felt  more. 

**  Oh,  I  shall  soon  be  well  again,  my  dev 
Miss  Slingsby,"  answered  Ned  Hay  wacd ;  "  the 
ball  is  out,  and  I  am  recovering  quite  fast— 
only  a  little  weak.'* 

**  Hayward  tells  roe  I  shall  not  be  one  toe 
many,*'  said  Beauchamp ;  "  but  if  I  am.  ICist 
Slingsby,  send  roe  away,  remembering,  bow- 
ever,  that  you  may  command  roe  in  any  other 
way  as  well  as  that." 

What  a  difierence  there  is  between  entef- 
prise  and  execution !  How^  the  diflknlttes 
grow  upon  us  at  eveiy  atdp  of  tho  moaotaia 
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icth,  and  how  faint  the  heart  feels  at  the  early 
)bstacles  which  wc  had  altogether  overlooked, 
'sibclla  Slingsby  had  thought  it  would  be  the 
>asiest  thing  in  the  world  to  enter  upon  the 
state  of  her  father's  affiiirs  with  Ned  Hayward. 
ic  was  so  old  a  friend ;  he  had  known  her 
atber  since  he  was  himself  sixteen  years  of 
ige ;  he  had  himself  given  the  first  warning, 
lad  opened  the  way.  It  had  seemed  to  her, 
ndecd,  that  there  would  sot  he  the  slightest 
lifficulty,  that  there  could  not  be  any  obstacle  ; 
lut  now,  when  she  had  to  speak  of  all,  her 
leart  sank,  her  courage  failed  her ;  and  she 
itTOVc  to  turn  the  conversation  to  any  other 
lubject^nly  for  a  moment,  till  she  recovered 
bought  and  breath. 

*•  Oh,  no  !  Do  not  go,  Mr.  Beauchamp,"  she 
laid.  "  But  how  ill  Captain  Hayward  looks.  We 
lad  no  idea  he  had  been  wounded.  They  said 
Ltaat  Mr.  Wittingham  was  the  only  sufferer." 

••  I  can  assure  you,  it  is  nothing,"  replied 
Sed  Hayward ;  "  but  you  must  sit  down,  my 
3car  young  lady  ;"  and,  with  his  left  arm,  he 
pot  a  seat  for  Mi.ss  Sling;<hy,  while  Beauchamp 
Aid  the  same  good  office  for  Mary  Clifford. 
"♦I  am  sure  that  you  have  something  important 
to  say,  and  I  guess  what  it  is,"  the  young 
sflScer  continued.  **Miss  Clifford,  you  told 
fOQT  cousin  a  very  painful  communication  I 
made  to  you  ten  or  twelve  days  ago.  Is  it 
not  so  1  and  she  has  come  to  speak  upon  that 
■abject  V* 

•*  I  did.  Captain  Hayward,"  answered  Mary 
ClifTord  ;  "  I  told  her  all  you  had  said — and 
^ur  generous  and  noble  offer  to  assist  Sir  John 
to  the  most  pressing  emergency.  Her  own 
knowledge  confirmed,  in  a  great  degree,  the 
ftct  of  great  danger ;  but  we  feared  that  this 
Bnfortunate  duel  might  have  interfered  with 
four  plans,  and  knew  not  where  to  find  you,  or 
Qommuniralc  with  you." 

••  I  did  not  forget  what  I  had  undertaken," 
answered  Nod  Hayward  ;  "  but  like  a  thought- 
less fool,  ns  I  am,  I  forgot  I  might  be  wounded, 
Miss  Clifford,  or  that  I  might  be  forced  to  run 
for  it.  Well  may  the  good  people  call  me 
thoughtless  Ned  Hayward ;  for  I  remembered 
that  I  might  be  killed,  and  provided  against  it ; 
bat  I  did  not  recollect  anything  else,  and 
fffdered  the  money  to  be  remitted  to  the  bank 
bere  at  Tarningham.  The  hall  went  into  my 
•honlder,  however,  and  I  have  been  unable  to 
write  ever  since ;  otherwise  I  would  have  sent 
the  check  long  ago,  to  be  used  whenever  it  was 
seeded.  1  hope  to  be  able  to  write  as  well  as 
«ver  in  a  few  days  ;  so  put  your  mind  quite  at 
vase  upon  that  score.  As  for  the  mortgage, 
which  is,  I  suppose,  in  train  for  immediate 
fbreclosure,  we  must  think  what  can  be  done 
oome  other  way  ;  for  I  am  a  poor  man,  as  you 
know,  and  have  not  the  means  of  lending  the 
amount ;"  and,  as  he  spoke,  he  turned  his  eyes 
toward  Beauchamp. 

Ned  Hayward  calculated  that  there  would  be 
plenty  of  time  to  make  all  his  arrangements ; 
bat  such  fancies  were  dissipated  in  a  moment 
bj  Isabella's  reply  :— 

•*  Did  not  the  boy  tell  you,"  she  asked,  •*  that 
eveiTthing  you  feared,  is  to  take  place  to-mor- 
Nwf  He  came  up  to  warn  us.  That  good 
little  man,  Bacon,  the  attorney,  sent  him." 

•«flo,  Isabella,'*  said  Mary  Clifford,  "  he  did 


not  exactly  send  him ;  but  he  told  him  the  facts; 
evidently  that  they  might  reach  my  uncle's 
ears ;  and  the  boy  came  up  to  tell  us.  I  was 
sure.  Captain  Hayward,"  she  added,  with  a 
glowing  cheek,  •*  that  you  would  do  what  you 
could  to  aid,  and  that,  if  you  could  not  aid,  you 
would  advise  us  how  to  act.  We  therefore 
came  on  here,  without  hesitation  ;  for  no  time 
is  to  be  lost,  and  Sir  John  is  unfortunately  out 
at  dinner." 

"  Very  luckily,  rather,"  said  J^ed  Hayward. 
"  No  time,  indeed,  is  to  be  lost,  if  such  be  the 
state  of  things.  I  must  write  the  check  at 
once,  some  way  or  another.  There  is  a  pen 
and  ink  in  my  little  room ;  I  will  go  and  get  it." 

"But  can  you  write  1"  asked  Mary,  anxiously; 
•*  can  you,  without  injury  to  yourself  1" 

**  Nay,  slay,  Hayward,  stay,"  said  Beau- 
champ;  *'you  mentioned  the  subject  of  the 
mortgage  to  me  the  other  day.  what  is  the 
amount,  can  you  telll" 

'*  About  fifty  thousand  pounds,  and  the  devil 
himself  knows  how  much  interest,"  answered 
Ned  Hayward ;  *'  for  I  do  not  think  Sir  John 
has  any  idea." 

*•  Nay,  then,  I  fear  you  must  write  the  check," 
said  Beauchamp.  gravely  ;  **  for  I  must  not  di- 
minish the  amount  in  the  bank ;  but  I  will  get 
the  pen  and  ink.  We  are  a  sort  of  prisoners 
here.  Miss  Slingsby,  and  dare  not  show  our- 
selves till  Mr.  Witiingham's  slate  is  better  as- 
certained, or  we  should  lung  ago  have  endeav- 
ored to  put  your  mind  at  rest  upon  these  sub- 
jects. However,  wc  hear  the  young  man  is 
better,  and  therefore  I  trust  wc  shall  hot  be 
obliged  to  play  at  hide  and  seek  much  longer." 

Thus  saying,  he  went  up  the  stairs  again,  but 
was  several  minutes  ere  he  returned,  during 
which  time,  though  occasionally  falling  into  fits 
ofgrave  thought,  Ned  Hayward  laughed  and  talk- 
ed gayly  ;  from  time  to  time  stealing  a  quiet  look 
at  the  fair  face  of  Mary  Clifford  as  she  leaned 
her  arm  upon  the  table,  and  gazed  somewhat 
sadly  at  the  embers  of  the  gamekeeper's  fire. 

At  length  Mr.  Beauchamp  made  his  appear- 
ance once  more,  and  sitting  down  to  the  table 
with  a  check-book  before  him,  Ned  Hayward, 
with  a  laugh,  took  the  pen  in  his  hand,  saying, 

"  I  must  dash  it  off  in  haste,  or  it  will  be 
pronounced  a  forgery.  So  here  is  for  it,"  and, 
with  a  rapid  stroke  or  two,  he  filled  up  the 
check  for  the  sum  of  twelve  thousand  pounds, 
and  signed  his  name.  His  cheek  turned  pale 
as  he  wrote,  and  Mary  Clifford  saw  it ;  but  that 
was  the  only  sign  of  pain  that  he  suffered  to 
appear.  Then,  throwing  down  the  pen,  be 
took  the  paper  with  his  left  hand  and  gave  it  to 
Miss  Slingsby. 

'•  There,"  he  said,  "  I  have  had  you  on  my 
knee  twelve  years  ago,  and  called  you  dear  lit- 
tle Bella  \  but  I  never  thought  you  would  give 
me  so  much  pleasure  as  you  do  now." 

•'  Well,  Ned  Hayward,"  exclaimed  Isabella, 
with  her  eyes  running  over,  **you  are  certainly 
the  best  and  noblest  creature  in  the  world." 

Mary  CUfford's  lips  murmured  something 
very  like  ••  He  is." 

Beauchamp  loooked  on  with  an  expression  of 
grave  pleasure ;  but  scarcely  was  the  check 
signed  and  given,  when  the  door  of  the  cottage 
opened  suddenly,  and  Stephen  Gimlet  took  a 
step  over  the  threshold,  sajin^^ 
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**I  haye  caught  him,  gentlemen,  I  have 
oeught  him  like  a  rat  in  a  trap." 

"Whom  have  you  caught T'  asked  Beaa- 
•hamp,  turning  quickly  toward  him. 

*'  Why,  the  fellow  who  fired  the  shot  in  at 
the  window,*'  answered  Stephen  Gimlet. 

"That  is  glorious!"  exclaimed  Ned  Hay- 
ward.  **  Where  is  he  1  What  have  you  done 
with  him  1" 

«<  I  should  not  have  meddled  with  him,  per- 
haps," said  the  gamekeeper,  "if  I  had  not 
found  him  meddling  with  the  registers  in  the 
church,  which  I  know  he  has  no  right  to  do. 
I  and  Goody  Lamb  went  out  for  a  bit  into  the 
church-yard,  and,  as  she  found  the  wind  cold, 
we  opened  the  little  door  at  this  side  of  the 
church,  and  went  in ;  I  had  not  been  in  a  min- 
ute, when  I  heard  some  one  talking  plain 
enough,  but  I  could  not  see  anybody  for  the 
life  of  me.  I  told  Goody  Lamb  to  stand  behind 
the  pillar  by  the  pulpit,  while  I  went  to  see  ; 
but  before  I  could  take  a  step,  up  out  of  the 
Moreton  vault  came  two  men  with  a  lantern. 
One  of  them  was  this  fellow ;  aod  the  other 
was  the  old  sexton ;  and  they  waJked  straight 
across  toward  the  vestry  ;  but,  just  a  little  way 
from  the  door,  the  old  sexton  stopped  and  said, 
'  I  can*i,  captain  ;  it  is  nothing  better  than  for- 
gery ;*  or  something  like  that ;  and  the  other 
fellow  took  the  lantern  and  went  into  the  ves- 
try. So  I  said  to  Goody  Lamb,  in  a  whisper : 
Those  rascals  are  up  to  no  good  ;*  and  she 
answered :  '  One  of  them  n^ver  was,  all  his  life.* 
So,  then  I  said :  *  Tou  get  forward  and  scare 
the  old  sexton ;  Til  be  close  behind  you.*  The 
old  woman  did  it  in  a  minute,  walking  on  with- 
out any  noise,  till  she  was  right  between  him 
and  the  light,  coming  out  of  the  vestry  door. 
However,  he  had'  heard  us  whisper,  I  fancy ; 
for  he  was  staring  about  him,  as  if  he  was 
looking  for  a  ghost ;  and,  as  soon  as  he  saw 
something  stand  there,  off  he  set,  as  if  ttie 
devil  were  behind  him ;  and  I  jumped  into  the 
vestry,  where  the  other  fellow  was  sitting,  with 
one  of  the  great  books  open  before  him,  and  a 
pen  in  his  hand.  I  did  not  give  him  much  time 
to  think,  but  knocked  him  over,  upset  the  lan- 
tern, and  locked  the  door.  So  there  he  is  in  a 
cage,  just  like  one  of  my  ferrets.*' 

**  That's  capital,"  cried  Ned  Hayward  ;  but 
Beauchamp  looked  very  grave,  and,  turning  to 
Gimlet,  he  said, 

**  Well  consider  what  is  to  be  done  with  him 
by  and  by.  You  can  bring  your  good  mother- 
in-law  back  now,  Stephen ;  for  our  business  is 
nearly  over,  and  then  you  can  see  these  two 
ladies  safe  to  the  carriage.  Miss  Slingsby,"  he 
continued,  as  soon  as  the  gamekeeper  was  gone, 
"  I  wish  to  speak  two  words  with  you  regard- 
ing this  little  note,"  and  he  held  one  up  before 
ber.  **  I  took  advantage  of  the  pen  and  ink  be- 
fore I  brought  it  down,  and  so  kept  you  waiting, 
I'm  afraid ;  but  it  was  not  without  a  purpose.** 

Isabella  hesitated  for  a  moment ;  but  Beau- 
ehiimp  added,  laughing, 

"  Nay,  surely,  you  will  trust  yourself  vvith 
me  as  far  as  the  door.** 

**  Oh,  yes,"  replied  Isabella,  with  a  gay  toss 
of  ber  head ;  **  I  am  doing  all  kinds  of  odd  things 
to-night,  and  see  no  reason  for  stopping  in  mid 
course." 

That  saying,  she  walked  toward  the  door, 


with  Beauchamp  following ;  and  they  went  out 
into  the  little  garden,  where  Beaachamppat  the 
note  in  her  hand,  saying, 

''  This  is  addressed  to  Dr.  Milea,  my  dear 
young  lady.  We  are  not  very  well  aware  of 
what  has  taken  place  regarding  this  mortgagt, 
which  Hayward  has  mention^  to  me ;  but  I 
fear  there  is  some  foul  play  going  oo.  ShoaU 
any  sudden  inconvenience  arise  regarding  it,  tk 
the  interest  upon  it*  send  that  note  instantly  to 
Dr.  Miles,  and,  at  the  time,  take  means  to  let 
me  know." 

"  But  how,  my  kind  friend,"  asked  Isabella, 
*'  how  can  I  let  you  know,  without  diacoTering 
your  place  of  concealment  to  others  1  Yon  are, 
doubtless,  aware  that  there  are  placarda  aB 
over  the  place  offeriqg  a  reward  for  the  appre- 
hension of  yourself  and  Captain  Hayward." 

«*  We  must  not  mind  that,"  answered  Beau- 
champ ;  **  but,  at  all  events,  it  may  be  aa  weU  to 
send  a  note  to  me,  inclosed  to  good  old  Widow 
Lamb;  and  I  must  take  my  measures  after- 
ward, as  I  find  best.  In  the  mean  time.  Dr. 
Miles  will  insure  that  your  father  is  put  to  bd 
inconvenience ;  for  it  so  luckily  happens  that 
I  have  a  large  sum  unemployed  at  the  present 
moment,  which  could  not  be  better  applied  thaa 
by  saving  you  from  distress  and  annoyance." 

*'  Oh,  Mr.  Beauchamp,**  cried  Isabella,  greatly 
moved,  **  what  right  have  I  to  so  much  kiod- 
ness  and  generosity  V 

*'  Every  right,  that  a  fine  and  noble  heart  cml 
give,"  answered  Beauchamp ;  **  and,  oh,  let  me 
add,  every  right  that  can  be  bestowed  by  the 
most  sincere  afiection  that  ever  woman  inspir- 
ed in  man ;  but  I  will  not  agitate  you  more  to- 
night. This  is  not  a  moment  when  I  can  preai 
such  a  topic  upon  you.  There  is  only  one  thng 
you  must  promise,  that  you  will  suffer  no  con- 
sideration whatever  to  prevent  you  from  avail- 
ing yourself  of  the  means  of  freeing  your  lather 
from  his  difficulties — no,  not  even  the  rash 
words  I  have  just  spoken.*' 

Isabella  was  silent  for  a  moment ;  hot  than 
she  replied,  in  a  low  voice, 

'*  Those  words  would  have  quite  the  contrary 
effect.  They  would  give  me  confidence  and 
hope ;"  and  she  pot  her  hand  in  his. 

Beauchamp  raised  it  to  his  lips  warmly,  fiiQy 
understanding  all  that  her  reply  implied. 

The  devil  is  in  a  country  apothecary.  There 
is  an  awkward  fatality  about  them  which 
always  brings  them  on  the  ground  at  the  wranf 
moment. 

**  Good  night,  good  night,  Mr.  Beaochamp," 
said  Mr.  Slattery  of  Tarningham,  slowly  wip- 
ing his  horse  down  the  sandy  Uine.  **  I  thoa|ht  1 
would  just  step  in  to  see  Captain  Haym-ard,  and 
tell  you  that  Harry  Wittingham  is  much  baiter 
to-night;"  and  Mr.  Slattery  was  dismountiof 
from  his  horse,  not  in  the  slightest  degree  with 
the  intention  of  seeing  whose  hand  Mr.  Beai- 
cbarap  had  been  kissing,  b«t  merely  in  the  exer* 
cise  of  his  professional  avocations.  As  uaattf- 
tune  would  have  it,  Beauchamp  had  left  the  cot- 
tage door  open  behind  him,  so  that  the  aoigeoo 
had  a  fair  view  of  the  act  by  which  that  fonlk- 
man  had  sealed  his  tacit  contract  with  I«MU, 
by  the  light  which  streamed  forth  from  within 
But  that  which  was  unfortunate  on  one  aidn  was 
fortunate  on  another;  for  no  aooner  was  the 
first  monosyllable  out  of  Mr.  Slattery'n  j 
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Iban  Isabella  darted  io  and  closed  the  door,  so 
that  the  surgeoD» though  he  thought  the  figure 
straogelj  like  Sir  John's  daughter/could  oot 
swear  to  the  fact. 

Beauchamp  at  the  same  time  hastened  to  pre- 
vent his  obtaining  any  more  precise  knowledge, 
saying,  *'  Thank  you  for  your  information,  Mr. 
Slattery.  Hayward  is  better,  and  cannot  see 
>ou  to-night,  being  particularly  engaged  at 
present  Good  night ;"  and  he  also  retired  into 
the  boose  and  shut  the  door. 

**  Ho,  ho !"  said  Mr.  Slattery,  <*  so  they  do  not 
choose  me  to  see!  Well,  let  them  take  the 
consequences.  When  people  tnist  me,  I  can  be 
as  silent  as  the  grave ;  but  if  they  show  a  want 
of  confidence,  I  know  how  to  match  them.  Did 
I  whisper  one  word  to  any  one  of  where  the 
two  gentlemen  were  1  No,  not  a  word !  and  now 
they  think  to  blind  me.    Well,  well,  we  shall 

And  Mr.  Slattery  did  see ;  for  while  this  so- 
liloquy had  been  going  on,  he  had  been  going  on 
too,  and  when  it  came  to  a  conclusion,  he  came 
upon  the  lamps  of  the  large  comfortable  ba^ 
roQche  of  Sir  John  Slingsby. 

**  Good  evening,  Jenkins,"  said  Mr.  Slattery 
to  the  tall,  fat  coachman.  '*  Is  Sir  John  in  this 
part,  that  you  are  out  so  late  T' 

"  No,  sir,**  replied  Jenkins,  "  he's  got  the 
ebaritt  over  at  Meadowfield.  I  brought  over  my 
young  lady  to  eee  Widow  Lamb,  at  Gimlet's, 
the  new  keeper's." 

•*Ho,  bo,"  said  Mr.  Slattery  again,  but  he  had 
not  time  to  make  reflections ;  for  at  the  very 
moment,  he  heard  a  pair  of  human  feet  running 
hard,  and  the  next  instant  a  figure  shot  across 
tlie  gUre  of  the  carriage-lamps.  Mr.  Slattery 
bad  a  quick  eye,  and  be  instantly  called  alter 
the  runner,  *'  Hie !  hie !  captain,  I  want  to  speak 
with  you." 

But  the  person  whom  he  addressed  ran  on ; 
aod  as  Mr.  Slattery  did  not  choose  to  be  so 
evaded,  be  struck  his  "plated  spurs  into  his 
borse*8  side,  and  overtook  him  at  the  distance 
of  a  quarter  of  a  mile  ;  for  once  past  the  stile 
where  the  carriage  stood,  there  was  no  possible 
means  of  getting  out  of  the  high-banked  lane. 

"  Hie,  captain  !  Captain  Moreton !"  cried  Mr. 
Slattery,  as  be  came  near ;  and  Moreton,  not  at 
all  liking  to  have  his  name  shouted  all  over  the 
country,  slackened  bis  pace. 

"  What  the  devil  do  you  want,  SUttery  t"  he 
asked ;  '*  do  you  not  see  Pm  in  a  hurry  V* 

**  There's  my  little  account,  you  know»  cap- 
tain," said  Mr.  Slattery,  **  four  years'  standing, 
andWoo'd  really  oblige  me  very  much  if—" 

*'  Devil  fly  away  with  your  account,"  said  the 
worthy  captain,  **doyou  think  I'm  going  to  pay 
for  all  the  physic  you  drugged  the  maid-servants 
witbattheHaUl" 

.  •'  Have  you  heard  the  news,  captain  ?"  ex- 
claimed Mr.  Slattery,  coming  abruptly  to  the 
real  point,  as  he  perceived  the  other  was  going 
to  run  again. 

••  No  ;  what  news  t"  asked  Moreton,  pausing. 

**  W^hy  that  Miss  Slingsby  is  going  to  be  mar- 
ried immediately  to  Mr.  Beauchamp,  who  has 
been  staying  down  here  so  long,"  answered  Mr. 
Slattery  *,  and  then  added,  **  as  soon  as  young 
Wittingbam's  out  of  all  danger,  they  say." 

*•  Is  she,  by !"  exclaimed  the  captain. 

"  Well,  doctor,  I  shall  take  the  short  ent  through 


that  gate — good  night  \  and  do  not  say  to  any 
one  you  saw  me  here.  I  know  yon  can  be  trust- 
ed with  a  secret." 

*'  To  be  sure  !"  said  Mr.  Slattery ;  and  while 
Captain  Moreton  vaulted  over  the  gate,  the 
surgeon  pursued  his  way  toward  Tamingharo. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

Sib  John  Slingsby  returned  to  Tamingham 
Park  at  about  the  hour  of  "  dark  midnight ;"  hot 
be  found  both  daughter  end  niece  still  up  to  re- 
ceive him.  That  Sir  John  Slingsby  had  imbibed 
a  portion  of  wine  more  abundant  than  most 
men  could  carry  discri^etly  was  evident  from  the 
increased  depth  of  the  rose  in  his  complexion, 
and  from  a  certain  watery  luster  In  his  eyes ;  but 
it  must  not  thence  be  inferred  that  the  baronet 
was  even  in  the  least  decree  drunk.  How  many 
he  had  left  drunk  behind  him  matters  not  to  this 
history ;  but  he  himself,  though  gay  as  usual, 
was  perfectly  sober,  qnite  gentlemanly  and  at 
his  ease ;  for  he  had  not  even  arrived  at  that 
pitch  where  a  consciousness  of  wine  makes  one 
careful  of  not  showing  its  effects. 

*'  Well,  young  ladies,"  he  said,  seating  himself 
in  his  arm-chair  for  a  moment,  and  sticking  his 
thumb  into  his  white  waistcoat,  *'you  nave 
passed  a  dull  night,  I  dare  say,  with  the  old  gen- 
tleman out,  and  the  two  young  gentlemen  Lord 
knows  where.  Well,  how  are  we  to  wear 
away  to-morrow  1" 

**  I  shall  wear  away  the  morning,  my  dear 
uncle,"  said  Mary  Clifford,  who  bad  held  long 
councils  with  her  cousin,  **  In  going  to  Tar- 
ninghani ;  and  I  wiU  ask  you  to  lend  me  the 
carriage  fur  an  hour  at  eight  o'clock." 

"Certainly,  dear  Mary,"  said  the  baronet; 
"  but  Tarningham  ?  what  takes  your  pretty  little 
self  to  Tarningham !" 

**  Why,  the  truth  is,  I  want  some  money,"  an- 
swered Miss  Clifford,  "  I  think  the  bank  opens 
at  half-past  eight." 

"  Money  in  the  bank !"  cried  Sir  John  Slings- 
by. **  Was  there  ever  such  a  girl !  She  has 
money  in  the  bank !  We1I,*take  the  carriage, 
Mary,  when  you  like,  and  be  back  to  breakfast 
at  half-past  nine,  otherwise  you  shall  have  cold 
tea,  and  not  a  bit  of  pasty.  Now  to  bed,  to  bed ; 
for  if  people  have  to  go  to  Tarningham  early 
in  the  morning,  they  must  go  to  bed  at  night." 

The  break^st  table  was  laid  as  usual,  by 
nine  o'clock  in  the  morning ;  but  before  that 
hour  Isabella  Slingsby  had  been  down,  and  had 
wandered  about  in  the  drawing-room  and  in  the 
library  with  a  nervous  sort  of  unsettledness  in 
her  manner,  which  struck  even  the  servants 
who  happened  to  pass.  She  looked  out  of  almost 
every  window  in  the  house  which  was  accessi- 
ble to  her ;  she  gazed  down  every  road  that 
wound  through  the  park ;  she  scanned  every 
moving  figure  that  was  within  the  range  of 
sight ;  and  she  felt  every  moment  a  terror  of 
what  the  next  would  bring,  which  she  had 
never  experienced  in  life  before.  She  wished 
that  Mary  bad  not  left  her,  that  they  had  sent 
some  one  for  the  money ;  and  she  conjured  up 
difl^culties  and  distresses,  obstacles  that  she 
would  not  know  how  to  meet,  questions  of  law 
and  form  of  which  she  was  unaware,  to  trouble 
herself  and  agitate  her  mind  still  more.    At 


no 

length,  with  a  bold  reflation,  she  rang  the  bell, 
and  ordered  the  sciTant  who  appeared  to  go 
down  to  Doctor  Miles's,  with  her  compliments, 
and  say  she  would  be  glad  to  see  him.  The 
moment  after,  her  father  entered  the  room  as 
gay,  as  bustling,  as  jovial  as  ever ;  his  face  re- 
splendent with  small  red  veins  ;  his  eyes  spark- 
ling like  the  wine  of  the  night  before  ;  his  aipple 
stomach  rolling  unrepressed  under  an  easy 
waistcoat ;  and  his  stout  legs  and  neat  foot  car- 
rying him  about  with  the  light  step  of  one-and 
twenty.  To  have  looked  at  him  one  would 
have  thought  that  there  was  not  such  a  thing 
as  care  or  sorrow  in  the  whole  world,  much  less 
in  his  own  house. 

"  Ah,  Bella !''  he  cried,  kissing  her,  "  how 
have  you  slept,  my  love !  Where's  Mary  t— 
Dot  come  backl  How*s  your  aunt! — pining, 
pining,  eh  1  See  what  comes  of  a  melancholy 
constitution — too  much  bile  and  twenty  years* 
trial  of  a  puritanical  husband !  Well,  what*8 
o'clock ! — five-and-twenty  minutes  afler  nine — 
come  along,  we'll  have  breakfast.  Mary  shall 
have  a  fresh  cup  of  tea  when  she  comes  ;'\and 
in  went  Sir  John  Slingsby  to  the  breakfast-room, 
ringing  the  bell  as  if  he  would  have  pulled  it 
down  the  moment  he  got  it. 

**  Breakfast/'  he  exclaimed,  when  the  butler 
appeared.    **Ha8  not  the  post-bag  comet" 

**  No,  Sir  John,"  replied  the  man. 

**  Very  late,"  said  the  baronet ;  and,  march- 
ing to  the  window,  he  looked  out  upon  the  sun- 
^ioy  park,  with  his  hands  behind  him,  for  want 
of  better  occupation. 

To  poor  Isabella  Slingsby.  her  father's  lively 
unconsciousness  was  terrible,  and  it  was  with 
trembling  hands  that  she  made  the  tea  and  pour- 
ed out  the  coffee,  giving  a  sharp  look  round 
every  time  the  door  opened,  as  if  in  expectation 
of  some  grim  bailiflfs  face  appearing.  Such, 
indeed,  would  have  been  the  case,  had  it  not 
been  that  good  Mr.  Bacon  had  contrived  to 
delay  what  he  could  not  prevent ;  and  at  length, 
much  to  the  joy  and  satisfaction  of  Isabella,  the 
grating  sound  of  carriage- wheels  was  heard 
from  the  park.  That  sound  was  still  distant 
and  indistinct,  however,  when  the  butler  came 
in  with  a  very  peculiar  and  significant  expres- 
sion of  countenance,  saying, "  Please,  Sir  John, 
there's  a  man  wants  to  speak  with  you." 

"  Well,  he  must  wait,"  said  Sir  John  Slingsby. 
**  Tell  him  I  am  at  breakfast.  Has  not  the  post- 
bag  come  yet  t" 

**  Please,  Sir  John,  the  man  says  he  must 
speak  with  you  directly." 

**  Tell  him  to  go  to  the  devil,"  said  Sir  John 
Slingsby,  **  and  speak  with  him  ;"  but  the  words 
were  scarcely  out  of  his  mouth,  when  the  door 
opened  behind  the  butler,  and  not  one  man,  but 
two,  appeared. 

Isabella's  face  had  been  very  pale  from  the 
first  announcement  made  by  the  servant;  but 
Sir  John  had  remained  perfectly  unconscious  till 
he  saw  those  two  strange  faces.  They  were 
anything  but  pleasant  faces  in  the  abstract ;  for, 
though  well  washed  and  shaved,  there  was  a 
ruffianly  dirt  of  expression  which  no  soap  could 
get  rid  of  There  are  certain  professions  which 
stamp  themselves  upon  the  outer  man  in  in- 
dellible  lines.  The  bailiff— the  man  who  makes 
his  bread  or  his  fortune  by  inflicting  the  most 
poignant  misery  the  law  knows  upon  his  fellow- 
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creatures— the  step  in  society  still  lower  tlna 
the  hangman — is  never  to  be  mistaken ;  aod 
Sir  John  Shngsby  recognized  at  once  the  vrand 
of  his  intrusive  visitors  in  their  aspect.  Hit 
face  became  very  pale,  the  red  veins  tiiTMd 
blue,  and  he  sat  at  the  table  without  utterieg 
a  word.  He  well  knew  that  these  nseo's  ip- 
pearance,  though  bad  enough  in  itself,  was  bat 
the  commencement  of  evil ;  that  the  long-delay- 
ed hour  was  come ;  that  the  thin  worn  line 
which  upheld  his  whole  fortunes  had  snapped, 
and  that  he  was  now  to  fall  into  the  gulf  of  rain 
which  had  so  long  yawned  beneath  btm.  Ai^ 
rested  and  carried  from  his  bouse,  every  credi- 
tor would  pour  in  with  his  claims,  every  debt 
be  swelled  by  law  expenses,  till  nao^t  woidd 
be  left  for  him  and  for  his  child  bat  a  prison 
and  a  life  of  labor. 

His  careless  heart  sank  with  the  Weight  sud- 
denly cast  upon  it ;  and  his  brain  was  x>ver> 
powered  with  the  multitude  of  thoughts  it  h»d 
resisted  too  long. 

But  Isabella  stepped  in  like  an  angel  of.cocD- 
fbrt ;  her  heait  rose  as  his  fell.  The  momeot 
of  terror  passed  away,  and  as  the  foremost  of 
the  two  men  laid  his  hand  lightly  upon  Sir 
John's  shoulder,  she  whispered  in  his  ear,  "Do 
not  alarm  yourself,  my  dear  fiatther.  Mary  bas 
gone  to  Tarningham  for  the  money.  We  beard 
of  all  this  last  night,  and  are  quite  prepsied 
She  will  be  here  in  a  momeot — I  hear  the  car- 
age  coming  up  now." 

"At  whose  suit,  and  for  what  amount t**  de- 
manded Sir  John  Slingsby,  turning  to  the  I 
He  could  say  no  more,  for  some  moments  ' 
required  to  collect  his  thoughts. 

*'  At  Mr.  Wittingham's,  Sir  John,"  replied  tin 
man,  **  for  five  thousand  three  hundred  and  fony- 
two  pounds  seven  and  fonrpence." 

•*  Then  you  may  tell  Mr.  Wittingham  for  nse," 
said  Sir  John  Slingsby,  **  that  he  is  s  d— d  shab- 
by, sneaking  scoundrel,  to  do  such  a  tiung  as 
this  without  giving  me  some  notice." 

*'  Come,  come.  Sir  John,"  rejoined  the  baflUf; 
**  you  know  it  is  no  use  talking— you  most  come 
along,  you  know." 

**You  are  somewhat  too  quick,  ajr,"  said 
Isabella,  interposing ;  «« if  you  mean  to  say  the 
debt  must  be  paid,  that  is  very  well.  It  stefi 
be  paid." 

"  Ay,  miss ;  but  it  must  be  paid  immediate, 
or  Sir  John  must  march,"  answered  the  maa. 
screwing  his  eye  at  his  follower ;  **  gammon  is 
gammon,  you  know." 

**  I  do  not  understand  what  yon  mean,*^  said 
Isabella,  haughtily,  **  pray,  papa,  do  not  tooch 
him  (for  Sir  John  had  risen  with  fury  in  bit 
countenance).  The  debt  shall  be  paid  inuneifi- 
ately,  as  you  say." 

"  And  you  shall  be  ducked  in  the  horsepood 
for  your  insolence,"  added  the  baronet,  coo^ 
tinning  to  the  butler,  **call  in  all  the  men." 

•  Nay,  nay — do  not,  my  dear  father!"  cried 
Isabella.  **  Five  thousand  three  hundred  and 
forty  pounds,  you  said !"  she  continued,  address- 
ing the  bailiff*.  **  I  will  bring  the  money  this  bh)- 
ment." 

"  Forty-two,  seven,  and  four,"  said  the  man, 
sullenly  ;  "  but  there  may  be  detainers,  and  a» 
the  caption  is  made,  I  fancy  I  cannot — " 

**0h,  I'll  soon  settle  that,"  said  Sir  John 
Slingsby.    *•  Yon  see,  my  good  fellow,  there  am 
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seTeral  windows  to  this  room  as  well  as  doors 
— I  do  not  resist  the  law — wouldn't  resist  the 
law  for  the  world  !  bat  as  soon  as  the  money  is 
paid,  jou  go  out  of  either  windows  or  doors  as 
jou  please ;  but  speedily  in  either  case.  Get 
the  money,  Bella — call  the  men  here/*  he  added, 
speaking  sharply  to  the  butler,  "  I  see  we  shall 
want  them." 

Isabella  hastened  out  of  the  room ;  for  the 
earriage  had  just  drawn  up,  and  as  she  entered 
the  vestibule,  she  saw  Mai^  stepping  lightly  out 
of  it  with  a  calm  smile.  "  Have  you  got  it  1" 
cried  Isabella,  in  eager  haste  ;  '*  they  are  here 
already." 

*'  Indeed  !**  said  Mary,  sadly,  "  I  am  sorry 
for  that ;  but  there  was  some  difficulty ;  for  at 
the  bank,  as  the  sum  was  so  large,  they  wanted 
proof  of  Captain  Hayward*s  signature,  which 
tbey  did  not  well  know.  I  could  not  tell  what 
to  do,  and  therefore  went  to  Mr.  Bacon's,  who 
soon  settled  the  matter.'* 

**  Why,  the  writ  was  taken  oat  by  him,"  cried 
Isabella. 

**  Yes,  I  know,"  answered  her  coasin,  "  but 
be  told  me  how  sorry  he  was  to  be  forced  by 
Mr.  Wittingham  to  do  it ;  and  explained  that  it 
would  be  much  better  to  pay  the  money  at  once 
in  Tarningham,  when  he  would  give  roe  a  re- 
oefpt  in  full,  and  an  order,  or  something,  to  these 
men,  so  as  stop  anything  unpleasant  at  once ; 
for  he  thought  I  should  get  back  before  they  ar- 
rived. He  said  there  would  be  a  gr^at  object 
gained  in  paying  the  money  at  once,  so  that  the 
receipt  might  be  dated  before  what  he  called  the 

**  And  did  you  do  it  1"  asked  Isabella,  eagerly ; 
**  did  you  do  it,  dearest  Mary  1" 

**  Yes,"  answered  her  cousin,  half  alarmed ; 
**  I  really  believe  he  is  a  very  honest  little  man, 
and  he  seemed  truly  distressed  at  Mr.  Witting- 
ham's  conduct.  He  gave  me  the  receipt,  and 
the  order  too,  and  took  great  pains  to  date  them 
half-past  eight,  though  it  was  nearly  nine.  I 
hope  I  have  not  done  wrong,  Isabella  ?" 

*«  Oh  dear,  no.  I  dare  say  it  is  all  quite  right ;" 
cried  Isabella,  joyfully.  **  Give  them  to  me, 
Mary,  and  let  me  run  back  ;  for  I  am  afraid  of 
what  my  father  calls  '  an  affair  of  posts,'  be* 
tween  him  and  these  bailiffs.  I  left  him  mar- 
veloasly  pugnacious." 

Mary  Clifford  put  into  her  hand  the  two  papers 
which  she  had  received  in  Tarningham ;  and 
at  the  same  time  drew  forth  a  small  bundle  of 
bank-notes,  saying,  **  There  is  the  rest  of  the 
twelve  thousand  pounds — ^for  Heaven's  sake, 
take  care  of  it,  Isabella." 

Her  cousin  gazed  at  the  little  packet  with  a 
gay  smile,  and  then,  tossing  her  head  with  the 
joy  of  a  light  heart  relieved  from  a  heavy  load, 
she  ran  back  into  the  breakfast- room,  while 
Mary  went  up  stairs  to  lay  aside  her  shawl  and 
bonnet. 

At  the  door  of  the  room  where  she  had  led 
her  father,  Isabella  resumed  a  calm  and  com- 
posed air;  and  entering  with  a  stately  step, 
found  five  or  siaonen-servants  arranged  across 
the  end  of  the  chamber,  while  the  two  bailiffs 
stood,  looking  somewhat  crest-fallen  and  appre- 
hensive, near  Sir  John,  who,  for  his  part,  sat 
beating  a  tune  on  the  breakfast-table  with  his 
fingers,  and  endeavoring  to  appear  unconcerned. 
K  sharp  anzioos  glance  at  bis  daughter's  face. 
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however,  told  that  all  fear  was  not  at  an  end  ; 
but  her  confident  look  reassured  him,  and  he 
exclaimed,  **  Well,  Bella,  have  you  brought  the 
money !" 

"  Yes,"  replied  Miss  Slingsby  ;  and,  approach- 
ing the  table,  she  laid  down  the  roll  of  bank- 
notes, spread  them  out,  and  began  to  count. 
**  One  thousand,  two  thousand,  three,  four,  five, 
six  thousand !"  she  said  aloud,  much  to  the  as- 
tonishment and  admiration  of  the  servants. 

'*  That  is  more  than  enough,  madam,"  said 
the  bailiff,  approaching  with  humble  air  and 
smooth  tone. 

"  I  know  it  is,"  replied  Isabella.  **  Be  so  good 
as  to  keep  your  hands  away,  sir ;  for  you  are 
not  going  to  have  one  penny  of  that  sum.  I  was 
only  counting  to  see  that  the  stamp  was  fight. 
That  paper,  I  think,  will  he  quite  enough  for 
you ;  and  that,  my  dear  father,  is  the  receipt 
for  the  whole  sum  and  cost  to  Mr.  Witting-  ' 
bam." 

**Well,  ma'am,  well,  I've  nothing  to  say," 
exclaimed  the  bailiff;  "  it  is  all  in  order.  How- 
somever,  I  have  only  done  my  duty ;  and  am 
very  glad  the  matter  is  so  settled." 

*'  IX)ne  your  duty,  yoa  vagabond,"  cried  Sii 
John  Slingsby,  "  only  done  your  duty,  when  you 
ventured  to  use  the  word  gammon  to  my  daugh- 
ter— but  it  does  not  matter,  it  does  not  matter ! 
Get  out  of  my  sight  as  fast  as  possible,  and  tell 
that  fellow  Wittingham  to  keep  far  off  me ;  for, 
as  sure  as  I  am  alive,  I  will  horsewhip  him  the 
first  time  I  see  him.  Take  care  of  them,  my 
men,  and  see  them  safe  off  the  grounds." 

The  words  certainly  did  not  seem  to  imply 
any  very  formidable  menace ;  but  as  such  the 
bailiff  and  his  follower  seemed  to  understand 
them,  and  made  speed  toward  the  door,  while 
the  men-servants  answered,  *'That  we  will.  Sir 
John ;"  but  made  way  for  the  two  unwelcome 
visitors  to  effect  their  exit  easily.  Isabella  re- 
monstrated earnestly  with  her  father ;  but  the 
jovial  baronet  only  exclaimed,  "  Pooh !  non- 
sense, Bella ;  no  harm  can  happen,  I  most  see 
what  goes  on ;  for,  with  a  fair  start  and  a  good 
run,  it  would  be  capital  fun.  Come  into  the 
library— come  into  the  library :  we  shall  have 
the  best  view  there ;  and  after  that  we  will 
breakfast" 

Isabella  Slingsby,  however,  remained  alone 
in  the  breakfast-room,  gazing  down  upon  the 
notes  spread  out  on  the  table.  The  eagerness, 
the  excitement  of  the  moment  was  gone.  The 
anxious  fear  for  her  father's  liberty  was  over. 
Something  smote  her  heart — even  the  little  dis- 
play of  the  money  before  the  eyes  of  the  ser- 
vants  and  the  bailiffs  she  was  sorry  for.  Con- 
siderations presented  themselves  which  she  had 
never  thought  of  before ;  and  when  her  cousin 
Mary  entered  the  room  a  few  minutes  after, 
Isabella  cast  her  arm  round  her  neck,  and  bend- 
ing her  head  upon  hershoulder,  said,  with  a  blush 
on  her  cheek  and  tears  in  her  eyes,  "  Poor  Ned 
Hay  ward,  Mary,  I  have  thought  too  little  of  him» 
and  he  is  not  rich,  I  know." 

**  Do  not  be  afraid,  Isabella,"  said  Mary,  in  a 
low  tone. 

"But  I  am  afraid,  Mary,"  rejoined  Isabel- 
la. "  I  know  my  father  is  terribly  embarrassed 
—I  fear  he  will  never  be  able  to  repay  this 
sum." 

"Then  I  will,"  said  Mary  Clifford. 
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CHAPTER  XXX. 


Wi  must  go  back  to  Stephen  Gimlet's  cottage 
and  the  preceding  night.  Beauchamp  and  Cap- 
tain Hayward  stood  together  by  the  table,  when 
their  two  fair  visitors  had  left  them,  waiting  for 
the  retarn  of  the  gamekeeper,  and  they  both  re- 
mained silent  for  several  minutes.  There  are 
times  when  great  things  just  accomplished,  of 
whatever  kind  or  character,  seem  to  oppress  the 
spirit  and  keep  it  down,  as  it  were,  under  a 
heavy  weight.  Nor  is  it  altogether  uninterest- 
ing to  inquire  what  is  the  cause  of  this  oppres- 
sion— the  remote,  often  unseen,  even  indistinct 
cause.  It  is  not  sorrow — it  is  not  regret ;  for 
the  weight  of  thought  seems  cast  upon  us  as  of- 
ten by  a  joyful  as  a  sorrowful  event ;  and  I  speak 
not  at  all  of  the  eflTect  of  misfortune,  but  simply 
of  that  which  is  produced  upon  the  mind  by  a 
great  deed  done — great,  at  least,  to  the  person 
'  who  has  performed  it.  Jam  inclined  to  think, 
that  the  sort  of  load  which  I  speak  of  may  be 
traced  to  the  consciousness  of  all  the  vast  mul- 
titude of  consequences  of  which  every  act  is  the 
source.  Not  the  slightest  thing  we  do  that  does 
not  send  a  thrill  vibrating  along  the  endless 
chains  of  cause  and  effect  to  the  utmost  limit 
of  time  through  the  wbole  grand  machine  of  fu- 
ture existence.  Man  dies ;  but  not  one  of  his 
acts  ever  dies — each  perpetuated  and  prolonged 
forever  by  interminable  results,  affecting  some 
beings  in  every  age  to  come.  Ay,  even  the 
slightest ;  but  that  which  is  to  follow  only  be- 
comes a  question  with  man  when  the  deed  is 
to  his  own  cognizance  important  as  affecting 
himself  and  those  around  him.  The  eye  of  God 
sees  all ;  but  it  is  merely  when  the  conse- 
quences are  visible  to  our  own  limited  ken  that 
we  feel  the  strange  involution  of  our  destiny 
with  that  of  others ;  and,  when  what  we  have 
just  done  is  in  its  immediate  results  likely  to 
affect  us  and  those  we  love  profoundly,  that  we 
pause  to  consider  all  the  wide  extent  of  the 
future  which  that  act  implies ;  then  we  feel  as  if 
we  had  plunged  headlong  into  an  ocean  of  end- 
less waves,  and  the  weight  of  the  waters  oppress- 
es the  heart  and  spirit.  We  ask,  what  next  1 
and  then,  what  will  follow  1  and,  in  the  game  of 
chess  that  we  are  playing  against  Fate,  look  for 
the  next  move  of  our  great  adversary,  and  all 
the  consequences  of  that  which  we  have  our- 
selves just  made. 

Both  Beauchamp  and  Hayward  had  done  an 
important  thing  that  night.  The  latter  had  strip- 
ped himself,  for  a  friend's  benefit,  of  the  treas- 
ured resource  of  afler-life.  Never  rich,  he  had 
left  himself  but  a  scanty  pittance,  which  was  not 
likely  to  be  increased  by  any  means  but  his  own 
personal  exertions.  From  that  moment  he  felt 
that  hiscourse  of  life  must  be  changed — ^that  his 
views,  his  feelings,  his  habits,  must  undergo  a 
severe  scrutiny,  and  be  subjected  to  a  hard  dis- 
cipline ;  that  the  careless  ease,  the  light-hearted 
indifference  to  the  morrow  was  as  at  an  end  ; 
that  the  small  cares  he  had  never  yet  known, 
the  looking  to  shillings  and  to  pence,  and  all  the 
sordid  minutiae  of  difficult  economy  were  to  be 
his  companions  for  life,  as  inseparable  from  his 
footsteps  as  his  shadow.  Honest  poverty  may 
be  a  very  fine  thing  in  contemplation  ;  but  let 
its  admirers  understand  that  it  is  a  difficult 
thing  in  practice ;  for  honesty  and  poverty  are 


like  Adam  and  the  devil  in  the  garden,  iH-soited 
tenants  of  one  house,  the  latter  of  whom  istl- 
ways  laying  out  snares  to  reduce' bis  compaoion 
to  his  own  level.  If  such  be  the  case  where 
the  circumstances  of  birth  have  made  the  eriii 
of  poverty  habitual,  and  given  its  temputioni 
no  factitious  advantages,  how  much  more  b  ii 
80  when  a  knowledge  of,  a  taste  for,  and  a  loog 
education  in  ease  and  comfort,  have  both  eogeo- 
dered  a  habit  of  expense,  and  rendered  the  re 
straints  of  poverty  privations.  It  is  then  that 
honesty  has  to  struggle  with  a  host  of  foei,aof) 
too  often  a  murder  and  suicide  are  committed 
honesty  killing  itself  after  an  attempt  to  get  rid 
of  its  comrade. 

But  Ned  Hayward  was  a  very  honest  man. 
and  his  first  thought  was  how  to  betrhispoTWt! 
rightly.  He  gave  not  one  thought  to  the  mooey 
he  had  just  given  away— for  so  he  hdievcd  it  to 
be — he  would  have  performed  the  same  act  over 
and  over  aeain  a  dozen  times,  if  he  had  h^iljj 
means  and  the  motives  to  do  so,  aod  wwdd 
each  time  have  done  it  willingly ;  hot  thai 
did  not  prevent  his  feeling  the  painful  alw- 
tion  in  which  he  had  left  himself;  and  heooo- 
templated,  with  deep  thought  and  stem  rewj 
tion,  all  that  was  to  issue  from  the  deed  he  had 
done. 

With  Beauchamp  the  feelings  might  he  diW- 
ent ;  but  the  sources  from  which  they  H^ 
were  the  same.  He,  too,  had  ukcn  a  stff 
which  was  to  influence  the  whole  of  his  fatorf 
life.  He  had  said  words  to  Isabella  Sling*.' 
of  which  he  felt  all  tbe  import  at  the  mooow 
they  were  spoken — which  he  spoke  purpnaelj 
that  there  might  be  no  doubt  or  hesitation  w 
her  mind  in  regard  to  his  sensations  or  parpos« 
and  yet  which,  as  soon  as  they  were  uttemJ 
filled  him  with  a  vague  feeling  of  apprebenttoo 
Yet  Beauchamp  was  a  resolute  man  in  cbtra^ 
ter,  and  had  performed  acts  of  persisting  rwo^ 
lution,  which  few  men  would  have  ^}"]jr 
termination  to  carry  through.  He  k)»ed  isahew 
too  dearly  ;  and,  had  the  whole  worW  been  sod- 
ject  to  his  choice,  would  have  selected  her.  nf 
was  anxious,  likewise,  to  call  her  his  o^**^ 
he  was  not  without  the  fire  of  pa.'**®"\**~J|J!! 
very  diflferent  from  those  idle  triflers,  in  «^ 
love  is  a  vanity  lighted  up  by  the  cold  igwf /|*[^ 
us  of  a  volat  ile  and  fugitive  desire.  Bat  b»  Fj 
vious  history  furnished  materials  for  ^^J^ 
alarm  ;  and  when  he  paused  to  contempW*^ 
the  innumerable  consequences  of  the  fe^  ^*J^ 
he  had  spoken,  there  was  a  miA  "^'vJ^iSn. 
of  that  sea  of  many  waves,  and  he  laKW  i  ' 
self,  with  awe,  "What  is  *>«"«»*»■  JT 
thought,  however,  that  he  was  loved  in  r|^ 
was  consolation  and  courage ;  and  thc«g^ 
his  part,  Ned  Hayward  did  not  vcntore  »^ 
dulge  in  any  such  sweet  dream,  yet  the  |w 
of  Mary  Clifford,  like  that  of  the  Virgin  w  " 
old  legend,  shed  a  light  which  dispelled  IMOWJ^ 
ness  along  one  bright  path,  through  the  owo^ 
future,  for  him  also.  ^^ 

The  contemplations  of  both  fifC"'*^*"!!^ 
ever,  were  speedily  broken  through  by  tw^ 
turn  of  Ste  Gimlet,  who,  tumjpg  to  Mr  d^ 
champ,  inquired,  ,      . .  ,^^o 

•*  Please,  sir,  whAt  sbaU  we  do  with  taf»- 
k>cked  up  in  the  vestry  1"  ^^ 

"Oh,  have  him  out,"  cried  I>Wwy^^' 
••  and  hand  him  over  to  a  oooatablt- 
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Jeaaobainp  did  not  reply  bo  qnidcty ;  bat  at 
kiigth  he  said, 

**  There  may  be  difficulty,  Hajrward,  in  finding 
a  constable  at  this  time  of  night ;  and  not  only 
difficDUy,  but  also  danger  to  ourselTee,  if  we 
take  any  part  in  the  business.  Is  the  place 
where  the  man  is  confined  secure  t**  he  continu- 
ed, addressing  the  gamekeeper. 

**  Pretty  well,  sir,  I  think,'*  answered  Gim- 
iec;  **  there  are  bars  to  the  windows,  and  the 
door  is  locked  tight  enough.  Then  we  can  lock 
the  dmrch  door  too.'* 

*'  I  locked  it,  Stephen,'*  said  Mrs.  Lamb ; 
'*  there  hang%  the  key." 

'*  Then  let  him  stay  there  the  night,"  rejoined 
Beauehamp.  *'  I  will  not  interfere  to  screen 
him ;  and  Gimlet  can  get  a  constable  early  to- 
morrow morning,  without  our  taking  any  part 
io  the  affair." 

Thia  luroposal  was  agreed  to  by  Ned  Hay- 
ward,  tboogb  the  expression  which  his  friend 
used,  in  re^urd  to  screening  the  offsnder,  struck 
him  as  somewhat  strange.  It  is  wonderful, 
howcTer,  bow  often  in  life  we  do  what  is  vul- 
garly termed,  reckon  without  our  host.  The 
two  gentlemen  retired  to  rest  in  the  rooms 
shore,  which  had  been  prepared  and  furnished 
for  them  in  haste,  since  the  duel  with  young 
^ittingham  ;  and  Stephen  Gimlet  and  Widow 
Lamb  also  sought  repose.  Early  the  next  morn- 
iog,  however,  the  gamekeeper  rose  to  seek  a 
^xmstable  ;  but  first  he  thought  it  expedient  to 
look  at  the  temporary  prison  in  which  he  had 
confined  Captain  Moreton.  The  doors,  both  of 
ohurch  and  vestry,  were  still  closed  and  lock- 
ed ;  bot  passing  round,  toward  his  own  cottage 
again,  by  a  Utile  grass-grown  path,  that  ran 
Qoder  the  church  walls  Ste  Gimlet  was  surpris- 
ed and  confounded  to  perceive  that  three  of  the 
bars  covering  the  window  of  the  vestry  had 
been  forced  out  of  the  old  mortar  in  which  they 
bad  been  socketed  ;  and  jumping  up  on  a  tomb- 
stone to  look  in,  he  soon  saw  that  the  bird,  as 
he  expected,  bad  taken  wing  from  its  cage. 

Stephen  Gimlet,  notwithsunding  this  discov- 
ery, did  not  return  to  his  cottage  at  once,  to 
communicate  the  intelligence  to  those  within. 
He  paused  and  thought ;  but,  to  say  truth,  it 
was  not  of  the  event  which  he  had  just  ascer- 
tained that  he  meditated.  That  was  done  and 
over :  the  man  was  gone,  and  might  never  be 
caught  again  ;  hut  the  words  which  Beauehamp 
had  spoken  the  night  before  bad  made  a  deeper 
impression  apon  his  mind  than  they  had  upon 
Neid  Haywanl's,  and  naturally,  for  the  young 
offieer  bad  never  remarked  or  heard  anything 
before,  which  could  lead  his  fancy  to  perceive 
any  connection  between  his  friend  and  Captain 
Moreton.  Stephen  Gimlet,  on  the  contrary,  bad 
observed  much  that  excited  bis  imagination, 
and  it  was  one  of  a  very  active  character.  He 
remembered  the  interest  which  Beauehamp  had 
displayed  in  the  monuments  of  the  Moreton 
family ;  he  remembered  all  the  inquiries  he  had 
made  regarding  their  former  property ;  and  he 
did  not  forget  either  his  motber-in-law^s  ancient 
connection  with  one  of  the  members  of  that 
hottse,  or  the  somewhat  mysterious  expressions 
she  had  used  in  regard  to  Beauehamp  himself. 
It  was  a  tan^d  skein,  difficult  to  unravel,  but 
yet  he  resolved  to  unravel  it ;  not  exactly  from 
carioBity,  tboagh  cnrioai^  might  ha?e  aome 
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share  therein,  but  rather  because,  in  his  wikl 
frenzy,  he  dreamed  that  the  knowledge  which 
Goody  Lamb  possessed  of  his  guest's  previous 
history  might  afford  him  some  means  of  serv- 
ing a  man  he  looked  upon  as  his  benefactor. 
He  was  peculiarly  susceptible  of  kindness  or 
unkindness,  of  gratitude  or  its  reverse,  resent- 
ment, and  he  thought  that  it  would  be  a  happy 
day  for  him  if  he  could  ever  return  to  Mr.  Beau- 
champ,  even  in  a  small  degree,  the  kindness  be 
had  received.  He  ponibred  upon  these  things 
for  full  five  minutes,  and  then  returned  to  his 
cottage,  where  he  found  the  okl  lady  in  the  in- 
ner room,  making  the  little  boy  repeat  a  fliiort 
prayer  at  his  bedside,  aAer  having  washed  and 
dressed  him.  It  was  a  sweet  and  wholesome 
sight  to  the  father.  He  contrasted  it  with  for- 
mer days,  and  he  felt  the  balmy  influence  of 
honest  peace  pour  over  his  heart.  One  of  the 
first  rewards  of  a  return  to  virtue  from  any  cf 
man's  many  deviations,  is  an  appreciation  of  it* 
excellence.  He  stood  and  gazed,  and  listened, 
well  satisfied,  while  the  words  of  holy  prayer 
rose  up  from  the  sweet  tongue  of  his  ovm  child ; 
and  if  the  boy  had  prayed  for  his  father's  confir- 
mation in  his  return  to  right,  the  petition  could 
not  have  been  more  fully  granted. 

When  it  was  done,  Ste  Gimlet  kissed  the 
child  and  sent  him  out  to  play  in  the  little  gar- 
den. The^  shaking  hands  with  Widow  Lamb, 
he  said, 

**I  wanted  to  ask  you  a  question  or  two, 
goody.  Do  you  know  who  the  man  ia  that 
rushed  into  the  vestry  last  night  V 

**To  be  sure  I  do,"  answered  the  widow; 
'*  do  3rou  think,  Stephen,  I  could  forget  one  I 
have  seen  in  such  times  and  known  in  such  acts 
as  that  man  1  No,  no ;  I  shall  remember  him 
to  my  dying  day." 

"Well,  then,"  replied  her  son-in-law,  "I 
want  you  to  tell  me,  goody,  what  there  ia  be- 
tween hire  and  Mr.  Beauehamp ;  for  the  man 
has  got  out  and  is  off,  and  I  have  great  doubts 
that  he  is  Mr.  Beauchamp's  friend." 

'*  I  had  better  hold  my  tongue,  Stephen,"  said 
the  old  woman ;  **  I  bad  better  bold  my  tongue, 
at  least  till  I  see  and  understand  more.  One 
thing  at  least  I  may  say,  and  say  truly,  that  the 
bitterest  enemy  ever  Mr.  Beauehamp  had  was 
that  Captain  Moreton." 

«<  Do  you  think.  Widow  Lamb,"  asked  the 
gamekeeper,  in  a  low,  stern  tone,  **  that  he  has 
any  cause  to  wish  Mr.  Beauehamp  dead  1" 

The  old  woman  surted,  and  gazed  at  him, 
demanding, 

"  What  makes  you  ask  that  1" 

*'ril  tell  you,  widow,"  replied  the  man. 
**  Have  you  not  heard  of  a  shot  fired  into  Sir 
John  Sling[sby's  dining-room  1  Well,  that  shot 
went  within  a  few  inches  of  Mr.  Beauchamp's 
head,  and  that  is  the  man  who  fired  it." 

The  old  woman  sank  down  on  the  stool  by 
the  bedside,  and  clasped  her  hands  together, 
exclaiming, 

**  Is  it  come  to  that !  Ay,  I  thought  it  would, 
sooner  or  later.  He  could  not  stop— no,  no,  he 
could  not  stop !" 

She  paused  for  a  moment,  and  rooked  herself 
backward  and  forward  upon  the  seat,  with  a 
pained  and  bewildered  look. 

"  I  see  bow  it  is,  goody,"  said  Gimlet ;  **  and 
now  I'll  teUyoQ.  That  fellow  shan't  gat  oC  m 
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never  ffive  it  up  tUl  I've  ciugbt  him.  Vl\  track 
him,  like  a  hare,  to  his  form,  and  be  shaU  be 
punished.  Mr.  Beauchamp  has  been  kind  to 
me — one  of  the  first  that  ever  were ;  and  Til 
not  forget  kindness,  though  TU  try  to  forget  un- 
kindness." 

**  Take  care  what  you  are  about,  Stephen,*' 
answered  his  mother-in-law,  ♦•  or  you  may  do 
harm  instead  of  good.  Watch  him,  if  you  will, 
to  prevent  mischief ;  and  above  all,  let  me  know 
everything  that  you  se#and  hear.  I  will  talk 
with  Mr.  Beauchamp,  as  you  call  him,  this  very 
day.     I  wonder  if  the  woman  is  living  !" 

'*  There  was  one  woman  with  him,  at  all 
events,"  answered  Stephen  Gimlet,  "  when  he 
was  down  here  last." 

*•  Ah  t  what  was  she  like  1"  inquired  Widow 
Lamb,  eagerly ;  **  what  was  she  like  1" 

**  I  only  saw  her  for  a  minute,"  replied  the 
gamekeeper,  **  but  she  seemed  a  fiine,  handsome 
&dy  as  one  could  wish  to  see — somewhat  red- 
dish in  the  face ;  but  with  fine,  dark  eyes,  and 
mighty  gayly  dressed.  She  was  tall,  too,  for  a 
woman." 

"Yes,  her  eyes  were  dark  enough,"  said 
Widow  Lamb,  **and  she  was  always  fond  of 
fine  clothes — that  was  her  ruin ;  but  red  in  the 
face  !-~that  is  strange ;  she  had  the  finest  and 
the  fairest  skin  I  ever  saw." 

*'  WeU,  the  redness  might  come  from  drink," 
said  Ste  Gimlet,  "  for  she  seemed  to  me  half 
drunk  then.  He  called  her  Charlotte,  I  recol- 
lect." 

*'  Ay,  that*s  her  name,"  exclaimed  the  wid- 
ow ;  ♦»  and  so  they  have  come  together  again  1 
It  is  for  no  good,  I  will  answer ;  for  two  bolder 
or  worse  spirits  never  met  to  plot  mischief." 

'*  Ton  had  better  tell  me  all  about  it,  goody," 
said  Stephen  Gimlet ;  '*  do  something  to  that 
fellow  I  will,  and  it's  bad  to  work  in  the  dark." 

**  Not  till  I  have  spoken  to  the  gentleman  up 
stairs,"  said  the  old  woman.  *' Watch  the 
man,  Stephen :  find  out  where  he  is,  what  he  is 
doing,  all  about  him,  and  about  her  too ;  but  do 
not  meddle  with  him  yet.  Hark!  they  are 
coming  down.  You  go  away,  and  I  will  talk 
with  him  this  very  day." 

"  I  must  tell  them  he  has  got  out  before  I  go," 
answered  the  gamekeeper,  going  into  the  other 
room,  and  bolting  the  outer  door,  to  guard 
against  intrusion  while  the  two  lodgers  were 
below. 

No  one,  however,  appeared  but  Beauchamp, 
whose  first  words  were, 

"  I  wish,  Stephen,  you  would  send  some  one 
down  to  Tarningbam,  to  tell  Mr.  Slattery  to 
come  up.  Captain  Hayward  is  not  so  well  this 
morning,  and  says  he  has  not  slept  all  night." 

"I  will  go  myself,  sir,"  said  Gimlet;  "but  I 
just  want^  to  tell  you  that  Captain  Moreton 
has  got  out  during  the  night.  He  has  wrenched 
out  three  of  the  bars  of  the  window,  and  is  off." 

Beauchamp  mused. 

"  Well,  it  does  not  much  matter,"  he  said,  at 
length ;  *'  but  you  had  better  inform  Doctor  Miles 
of  what  you  saw  in  the  church,  and  let  him  take 
whatever  steps  be  may  think  necessary  to  in- 
sure that  no  fraud  has  been  committed.  I  can 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  affair.  Bring  up 
Mr.  Slattery  as  soon  as  you  can,  for  I  am  some- 
what anxious  about  Captain  Hayward*8  state 
this  momiog." 


Gimlet  did  not  reply.  He  uttered  no  expres 
sion  of  sorrow  or  of  sympathy ;  but  yet  he  felt 
as  much  grieved  and  alarmed  as  if  Ned  Hay- 
ward  had  been  his  brother;  and  his  coante 
nance  showed  it,  though  his  words  did  not. 

As  soon  as  he  was  gone,  Mr.  Beauchamp 
was  turning  to  go  up  stairs  again ;  but  Widow 
Lamb  at  the  moment  came  out  of  the  inoei 
room,  and  stopped  him,  saying, 

**  I  wish  to  speak  a  word  or  two  to  you,  sir. 

"  Well,  my  good  lady,"  answered  Beauchamp, 
with  a  smile, "  can  I  do  anything  to  serve  you !' 

*•  No,  sir,"  replied  the  old  woman,  "  it  is  not 
that.  But  I  see  you  do  not  recollect  me — aud. 
indeed,  how  should  youl  It  is  a  long  tioe 
since  we  first  met." 

Beauchamp  gazed  at  her  for  a  moment  io  &• 
lence,  and  then  said, 

*'I  think  I  do  remember  having  seen  you 
somewhere  before  I  met  you  here.  Your  faa 
struck  me  as  familiar  to  my  recollection  wfaes 
first  I  saw  you  ;  but  I  cannot  remember  where 
I  saw  it  long  ago.    Were  you  ever  in  India !' 

**  Oh !  no,  my  lord,  it  was  not  there,"  answeroi 
Widow  Lamb ;  "  when  first  1  saw  you,  you  were 
quite  a  young  gentleman ;  the  Honorable  Cfaarle^ 
St.  Leger,  they  called  you ;  and  you  had  coat 
down  with  Captain  Moreton,  "your  cousin,  t* 
shoot  on  the  grounds  of  his  great-aunt,  Mi^ 
Moreton." 

Beauchamp's  face  turned  somewhat  pale,  ao<^ 
his  fine  broad  brow  contracted ;  but  he  did  do: 
speak,  and  the  old  woman  continued, 

"  Do  you  not  recollect,  my  lord,  Davie  Uni 
the  grave,  as  they  called  him,  and  your  coaun^ 
down  with  a  gay  party  to  the  grave's  hous*. 
one  day  ?  It  was  the  eleventh  of  August,  tvel^ 
years  ago  this  summer ;  and  the  lady  wis  win 
you.  Miss  Charlotte  Hay,  as  they  called  her- 

*'  Hush  !  hush !"  cried  Beauchamp,  slnx><' 
fiercely ;  "  do  not  mention  her  name  io  o? 
hearing.  You  do  not  know — you  do  not  knov* 
good  woman — " 

"  Oh  yes,  my  lord,  I  do,"  answered  Wi4)« 
Lamb ;  "  I  know  more  than  you  ^>"^""^ 
than  you  know,  perhaps,  yourself  I  cm  wi 
you  many  things  about  her." 

"  Tell  me  nothing,**  said  Beauchamp,  »t«w  • 
**  you  can  say  nothing  of  her  conduct,  infiuB** 
and  bad,  that  I  do  not  know  or  do  not  g«f 
I  wish  never  to  hear  her  name  again ;"  tod  v 
turned  once  more  toward  the  stairs. 

"Well,  I  beg  your  pardon,  my  loid,"«^ 
Widow  Lamb,  with  a  disappointed  look,  "1^ 
not  mean  to  vex  you ;  but  if  ever  you  tat<^ 
wish  to  hear  m<^re,  I  can  tell  you  ^^'^'rj^ 
any  one ;  for  there  is  nobody  now  living  »• 
so  much  as  I  do,  and  I  think—" 

The  conclusion  of  her  sentence  was  waouWj 
for  some  one  opened  the  cottage  ^^\^\u 
had  not  been  bolted  since  Stephen  GinueJ  ^ 
gone  out.  The  next  moment,  the  bead  d  ■" 
Slattery  appeared,  and  entering  with  an  "*^ 
uating  smile,  the  worthy  surgeon  saluted  p** 
champ  reverentially,  saying,  ^^ 

•*  I  met  my  good  firiend  Wolf,  Mr.  Bf  »»^^ 
and  was  sorry  to  hear  that  Captom  Hay**" 
not  so  well.  But  I  have  got  good  news  lor^ 
and  you  too.  No  more  need  of  P^^^'^f  Stter 
peep.  I  found  Mr.  Wittingham  ^  "Jj^jfL^ 
this  morning,  that  I  have  ventured  poow^' 
pronounce  him  out  of  danger." 
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"Thank  God  for  that!*'  said  Beauchamp; 
**  but  we  had  better  go  up  and  see  Hay  ward, 
who  seems  to  me  somewhat  feverish." 

**  I^  am  afraid  there  is  a  bit  of  the  wadding, 
or  the  coat,  or  something  still  in  the  wound,'* 
said  Mr.  Shitlcry,  following  up  stairs,  ''but 
there  is  no  cause  for  alarm.  It  may  produce 
jnconTenicnrp  and  some  inflammation  ;  but  na> 
lure,  my  dear  sir,  by  the  very  same  process 
which  produces  pain  and  irritation  to  the  pa- 
lifnt,  often  expels  any  extraneous  substance, 
which,  if  it  remained,  might  cause  more  serious 
results." 

Mr.  Slattery  remained  at  least  an  hour  and  a 
half;  and  to  say  the  truth,  during  that  time  he 
put  our  good  friend  Ned  Hay  ward  to  some  tor- 
ture ;  but  in  the  end,  he  succeeded  in  extracting 
from  the  wound  which  that  gentleman  had  re- 
ceived, a  portion  of  his  waistcoat,  which  had 
been  carried  in  by  the  ball  in  its  passage.  Some 
liemorrhage  followed,  which  was  stopped  with 
difficulty  ;  but  at  length  the  good  surgeon  took 
bis  leave,  and  descended  with  Beauchamp  to 
the  lower  room. 

Widow. Lamb,  however,  met  them  at  the  foot 
of  the  stairs,  saying,  in  a  low  tone, 

"  There  is  a  servant  on  horseback,  from  the 
Park,  sir,  just  now  before  the  door.  He  has 
got  a  note,  which  he  will  give  to  no  one  but 
50U ;  and  I  did  not  know  what  to  do." 

"  There  is  no  necessity  for  any  further  con- 
cealment,*' said  Beauchamp,  advancing  to  the 
door ;  "  you  have  got  a  note  for  me,"  he  con- 
Imued,  speaking  to  the  servant,  who  touched 
his  hat,  and  delivered  a  small  billet. 

Beauchamp  tore  it  open,  and  read,  while  good 
Jfr.  Slattery  paused  beside  him,  in  the  hope  of 
bearing  some  news;  for,  as  we  have  shown, 
he  was  not  without  a  laudable  portion  of  curi- 
osity. 

*•  I  must  go  over  directly,"  said  Beauchamp, 
for  that  note  placed  before  his  eyes  a  very  un- 
pleasant state  of  affairs  at  Tarningham  Park— 
a  mortgage  foreclosed,  an  execution  placed  in 
the  house,  and  Sir  John  Slingsby  himself  ar- 
rested on  a  heavy  bond  debt,  for  long  arrears 
of  interest,  and  interest  upon  interest,  and  law- 
jers'  costs.     Isabella  wrote  in  a  tone  of  dc- 

Sair;  and  yet  there  was  a  something  shining 
rough  all  her  gloomy  words —a  trust,  a  confi- 
dence in  him  to  whom  those  words  were  written, 
which  were  very  pleasing  to  him. 

"  Can  I  drive  you  over  in  my  gig,  Mr.  Beau- 
champ?" Sciid  Mr.  Slattery. 

"No,  I  thank  you,'*  replied  the  other;  *'I 
dare  say,  my  good  fellow,  you  will  not  object  to 
let  me  mount  your  horse  V"  he  continued,  ad- 
dressing the  servant,  <*  I  must  get  over  to  the 
Park  as  speedily  as  possible." 

Under  ordinary  circumstances,  perhaps,  the 
man  might  have  objected  ;  but  the  events  which 
had  just  happened  at  his  master's  house,  were, 
hy  the  time  he  set  out,  known  from  the  house- 
keeper's room  to  the  pig&>ty  and  had  excited 
among  the  servants  too  strong  a  feeling  of  dis- 
may and  distress,  for  him  to  hesitate  when 
there  was  a  chance  of  affording  aid,  or  even 
consolation,  to  Sir  John  Slingsby  and  his  daugh- 
ter. He  instantly  acceded,  then,  and  length- 
ened the  stirrups.  Beauchamp  only  stayed  to 
|et  his  hat  and  speak  a  few  words  to  Ned 
Tiayward,  then  sprang  into  the  saddle,  and  the 


next  moment  was  going  straight  across  the 
country  toward  Tarningham  Park. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

All  was  dismay  and  confusion  in  the  house 
of  Sir  John  Slingsby,  when,  afler  having  gallop- 
ed straight  across  the  park,  without  heeding 
bridle-paths  or  can-iage-roads,  Beauchamp  drew 
his  rein  at  the  door.  No  servant  came  to  take 
the  horse,  for  all  were  busy  within,  though  buqr 
with  what,  would  have  been  difficult  to  say. 
The  only  thing  they  had  to  be  busy  with  was 
their  own  consternation ;  for  there  was  no  pack- 
ing up  for  departure,  no  inventories,  no  arrange- 
ments in  progress ;  and  yet  not  an  attendant 
appeared,  except  through  the  double  glass 
doors,  where  a  knot  was  to  be  seen  assembled 
in  the  inner  vestibule,  who  never  turned  a  look 
toward  the  terrace  before  the  house.  One  ex- 
cuse, perhaps,  might  be  that  there  were  so 
many  people  arriving  that  a  new  comer  could 
attract  no  attention.  It  seemed  as  if  a  general 
call  had  been  made  upon  Tarningham,  to  attend 
and  witness  the  disgrace  and  discomfort  of  the 
family.  A  number  of  tradesmen  were  gathered 
before  the  doors,  conversing  together  in  low 
tones,  and  with  gloomy  faces ;  and  there  was  a 
post-chaise,  beside  a  gig,  a  saddle-horse,  and  a 
tax-cart  or  two.  Beauchamp  thought  the  spec- 
tacle somewhat  odd ;  for  it  seemed  to  him,  not- 
withstanding all  he  know  of  the  gossiping  pro- 
pensities of  small  places,  that  the  news  of  Sir 
John  Slingsby 's  misfortunes  must  have  spread 
with  marvehtus  rapidity.  But  he  knew  not  Mr. 
Wharton,  nor  could  conceive  the  policy  which 
should  induce  a  man,  who  had  chosen  his  mo- 
ment for  consummating  a  long  prepared  scheme 
for  stripping  another  of  all  his  worldly  wealth, 
to  compUcate  his  difficulties  by  every  means, 
so  as  to  render  the  bonds  he  had  cabt  around 
him  indissoluble. 

**  Here,  take  my  horse,"  he  said,  addressing 
the  sullen-looking  postillion  who  stood  behind 
the  chaise ;  and  when  the  man  obeyed,  civilly 
enough,  Beauchamp  approached  a  hale-looking 
man,  like  a  grazier,  and  inquired,  *'  What  is  all 
this?" 

'•  Why,  sir,"  replied  the  man,  who  had  often 
seen  his  interrogator  in  Tarningham,  "  Mr. 
Wharton's  clerk  told  me  that  there  was  an  ex- 
ecuiiun  going  to  be  put  in,  so  I  came  up  to  see 
if  I  could  get  my  bill.  But  the  lawyer  was  be- 
forehand with  us;  and  the  matter  is  not  so 
much,  only  forty  pound  or  so,  and  1  did  not 
think  it  worth  while,  when  I  f«»uTid  how  mat- 
ters are  going,  to  trouble  the  hearty  old  gen- 
tleman, who  has  spent  a  deal  o'  money  \vi:h 
us  all  in  his  day." 

*'  You  seem  a  very  respectable  man,"  said 
Beauchamp,  calmly,  but  still  somewhat  moved, 
'*  and  you  shall  not  lose  by  your  conduct.  You, 
sir,"  and  he  turned  to  another,  "  I  think  you 
are  the  stationer  at  Tarningham — is  yours  the 
same  errand,  and  on  the  same  information  V" 

'*  Yes,  sir,"  answered  the  person  he  ad- 
dressed, "one  of  Mr.  Wharton's  young  men 
came  down  and  told  me ;  but  I  think,  with  my 
neighbor  Groves,  that  we  should  behave  hand- 
some." 

'*!  see  the  whole  matt^T,*'  m^  ^^^^^ojcXv^xsk"^^ 
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Bppaking  rather  to  himself  than  those  jtround.  | 
*•  You  can  wait  a  little,  gentlemen.  I  think  : 
Sir  John  can  pay  you  all  without  inconvenience,  | 
though  he  is  a  careless  man,  and  his  alfairs 
may  not  be  quite  in  order." 

'♦  The-  say  Mr.  Wharton  has  arrested  him, 
sir,**  saii!  a  little  man,  with  a  thin,  small 
Toice. 

•*  I  will  go  in  and  see,"  replied  Beauchamp, 
with  a  smile.  "  If  any  of  yotf  could  contrive  to 
go  or  send  down  to  Tarningham,  and  say  to  Mr. 
Bacon,  the  attori^py,  that  Lord  Lenham  would 
be  glad  to  sec  him  here  immediately,  you 
would  oblige  me.  Tell  him  to  lose  not  a  mo- 
ment." 

"HI  go,  in  a  jifly,"  cried  the  stout  man, 
jumping  into  a  tax-cart.  "  Who  did  you  say, 
my  lord  1* 

"  Lord  Lenham,*'  answered  Beauchamp;  "  he 
will  know  who  you  mean  ;'*  and  turning  round, 
he  walked  into  the  house. 

The  servants  grouped  themselves  differently 
at  his  appearance,  and  bowed  low,  the  butler 
venturing  to  say, 
••  I  am  glad  you  have  come,  sir." 
"Where   is  your   master!"    asked    Beau- 
champ. 

"  In  the  library,  sir,"  replied  the  man,  "  with 
a  number  of  them.  It  is  a  sad  time,  sir, 
'specially  for  my  poor  young  lady." 

The  man  walked  on  before,  and  opened  the 
library  door ;  Beauchamp  followed  quickly  ;  and 
certainly  the  sight  which  that  room  presented 
was  a  painful  one.  Mrs.  Clifford  sat  near  one 
of  the  windows,  the  picture  of  despair ;  Isabella 
was  seated  near  the  table,  with  her  eyes  buried 
in  her  hands,  and  the  rich  curls  of  her  beautiful 
hair  falling  over  her  face.  Mary  was  bending 
down  to  speak  to  her  ;  grief  in  her  lovely  face, 
but  yet  as  x;alm  and  composed  as  usual.  Old 
Sir  John  was  a  little  in  advance,  with  two 
bailiffs  standing  near — not  the  same  who  had 
been  there  earlier  in  the  morning— and  his 
valet  behind  him,  helping  him  to  put  on  his 
great  coat,  while  Mr.  Wharton  stood  at  the 
other  side  of  the  large  library- table,  with  a  smile 
upon  his  lip,  a  frown  upon  his  brow,  a  spark- 
ling black  eye,  and  a  double  degree  of  red  in 
one  of  the  cheeks,  though  the  other  looked 
somewhat  pale.  Two  or  three  men,  whose 
business  there  and  ordinary  functions  were  not 
apparent  at  the  moment,  made  up  the  rest  of 
the  company. 

Sir  John  Slingsby  had  one  arm  in  the  sleeve 
of  his  great  coat,  and  was  thrusting  angrily  and 
ineffectually  at  the  garment,  to  get  the  other  in 
also,  sprakihg  all  the  time  in  a  furious  tone, 
with  his  face  turned  to  .Mr.  Wharton. 

•*  I  tell  you,  Wharton,  you  are  a  d — d  scoun- 
drel," he  said, "  an  ungentlemanlike  blackguard. 
You  have  swindled  me  out  of  thousands,  and 
you  know  it;  and  now,  without  giving  me  a 
hint,  you  come  upon  me  in  this  way." 

*•  You  are  angry,  Sir  John,  you  are  angry," 
said  Mr.  Wharton,  in  a  sweet  tone.  *'  It  is  as 
unpleasant  to  me  as  to  you,  I  can  assure  you  ; 
but  when  I  heard  that  Mr.  Wittingham  had  is- 
sued process,  I  was  compelled,  however  unwil- 
lingly, to  take  care  of  myself  and  my  clients. 
You  know  I  told  you  a  month  ago  it  could  not 
go  on  any  longer  \  so  you  caoDOt  say  you  had 


The  old  baronet  was  about  to  pour  upon  him 
a  new  volley  of  objurgations,  thrusting  man- 
fully at  the  sleeve  of  his  coat  all  the  time,  when 
suddenly  his  eye  rested  upon  Beauchamp,  and 
he  stopped,  turning  a  little  pale,  for  the  pres- 
ence of  that  gentleman  at  such  a  moment  both 
surprised  and  pained  him.  Mary  whispered  a 
word  to  her  cousin,  however,  and  IsabeDi, 
starting  up  with  the  tears  in  her  eyes,  and  a 
glow  upon  her  cheeks,  held  out  her  hand  to  him 
exclaiming,  "  Oh,  thank  you,  thank  you  !  Dr. 
Miles  was  not  to  be  found,"  she  added,  in  a 
whisper,  *•  or  I  would  not  have  sent." 

Beauchamp  smiled  and  shook  his  head  half 
reproachfully,  and  Sir  John,  recovering  himaeIC 
took  his  hand,  sayinj?,  '*Ah,  Beauchamp,  yoa 
have  come  at  an  awkward  time.  Cant  aik 
you  to  dinner  to-day,  my  dear  sir,  for  the  boose 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  myrmidons  of  the  law, 
and  I  must  away,  they  tell  me.  It*s  a  bad  job, 
I  am  afraid." 

"  Nevertheless,  I  intend  to  dine  with  yoa 
here.  Sir  John,"  answered  Beauchamp,  ladgfa- 
ing  and  shaking  the  baronet's  hand  warndy, 
**  so  you  had  better  take  off  your  great  coat." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Whartoo, 
taking  a  step  forward,  *'  but  I  am  afraid  Sir 
John  Slingsby  cannot  remain  with  yoa  at  pres- 
ent. Business  has  been  too  long  delayed  al- 
ready by  the  folly  of  the  officer  who  tboDgiit 
fit—" 

**  To  act  like  a  man  of  some  consideratton  and 
feeling,  I  suppose,  sir,"  said  Beauchamp,  eyiii| 
him  from  head  to  foot  with  a  calm,  cold,  witlh 
ering  look.  '•  You  are  Mr.  Wharton,  the  attor- 
ney, I  imagine,  of  whom  I  have  heattl  so  much 
in  regard  to  several  transactions  soon  to  be  in- 
quired into." 

^'  My  name  is  Wharton,  sir ;  yes,  my  Dane 
is  Wharton,"  answered  the  solicitor  in  a  sharpi 
fierce  tone,  "  and  I  insist  that  you  do  not  inter- 
rupt the  operation  of  the  law." 

**  The  operation  of  the  law  I  shall  not  iflte^ 
rupt,*'  replied  Beauchamp,  "  but  the  operatioas 
of  the  lawyer  I  certainly  shall." 

**  He's  a  nabob,"  said  Sir  John  Slingsby  to 
his  niece  in  a  low,  laughing  voice,  "yes,  yoa 
are  quite  right,  Beauchamp,  this  is  Mr.  Whar- 
ton, the  attorney,  calling  himself  esquire,  aod  a 
greater  scoundrel  does  not  live  between  the 
four  seas.  He  has  cheated  me  through  thick 
and  thin,  and  now  wants,  by  coming  upon  me 
all  in  a  moment,  to  get  possession  of  DJ 
property,  as  he  has  done  with  others  before 
now." 

"  If  such  are  his  intentions  he  will  find  him- 
self mistaken,"  answered  Btaucharop.  "But 
now.  Sir  John,  take  off  your  coat  again,  and  we 
will  to  business.  I  think  the  ladies  may  aa 
well  leave  us,  however.  Be  satisfied,  my  dear 
madam,"  he  continued,  speaking  to  Mrs.  Clif- 
ford, who  had  risen  and  come  a  little  forwaid. 
"  be  satisfied.  Miss  Slingsby — all  this  matter 
will  be  easily  arranged,  and  Sir  John  aad 
I  will  join  you  in  the  drawing-room  in  an 
honr." 

While  Beauchamp  had  been  speaking  tbeae 
few  words,  Mr.  Wharton  had  been  conveiwjg 
with  rapid  utterance,  but  in  a  low  voice,  vi» 
one  of  the  men  present,  who  seemed  to  be  the 
superior  sheriffs  ofllicer ;  and  aa  soon  M  tke 
^Qtleman  ceased,  he  ezdaimedi "  WeD^  afri  m 
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jwk  think  the  whole  matter  can  be  so  easily 
arranged,  I  shall  lAve  you  to  arrange  it/' 

**  Excuse  me,  Mr.  Wharton,"  said  Beau- 
champ,  coolly,  "  you  will  be  good  enough  to 
stay.  We  shall  uant  you  for  certain  receipts, 
and,  perhaps,"  be  added,  with  a  smile,  **  for 
some  good  legal  advice  till  my  own  solicitor 
cunies,  whom  I  expect  in  about  half  an  hour." 

'*  My  receipts  can  be  soon  given,"  said  Mr. 
Wharton,  a  guod  deal  staggered  and  alarmed 
by  Mr.  Beauchamp*8  calm  tone,  and  his  allu- 
sion to  his  solicitor ;  "  but  I  can  tell  you  that 
if  you  think  that  is  all  you  will  have  to  do,  you 
are  mistaken.  The  house  is  filled  with  credi- 
tors." ^ 

*•  Gathered  together  by  Mr.  Wharton,  the  at- 
torney, for  the  purpose  of  overwhelming  a  gen- 
tleman whom  he  sought  to  ruin,*'  answered 
Beauchamp.  '*!  am  aware  of  all  that,  sir. 
Your  proceedings  have  been  watched,  and  I 
am  informed  of  almost  every  step  you  have 
taken  for  the  last  month.  I  dare  say,  how- 
over,  we  shall  find  means  of  satisfying  all  who 
have  any  just  claims." 

Isabella  had  lingered  at  the  door  after  her 
aant  and  cousin  had  passed  out,  and  now 
hastily  turning  back,  she  placed  a  little  packet 
•he  had  held  tight  in  her  hand,  in  that  of  Beau- 
champ,  saying,  in  a  low  voice,  **  Here  is  more 
than  six  thousand  pounds,  left  from  what  kind, 
good,  Ned  Hay  ward  gave  last  night.  The 
other  debts  are  not  large,  but  this  man's  claim 
»  frightful." 

She  spoke  in  atone  of  alarm  ;  but  Beauchamp 
hastened  to  relieve  her,  replying,  "  Never  fe^i 
never  fear !  The  claim  must  be  investigated, 
biit  all  that  is  just  shall  be  paid.  Leave  us, 
and  make  your  mind  easy,  my  dear  Miss 
Slingsby." 

'•I  really  cannot  waste  my  time  here,"  said 
Mr.  Wharton,  as  the  young  lady  lefl  the  room  : 
*'  i  have  important  business  to  attend  to,  and 
the  magistrates  to  meet  at  eleven,  Mr.  What's- 
your-name." 

"My  name,  sir,  is  Charles  Beauchamp  St. 
Leger,  Viscount  Iienham,"  answered  Beau- 
champ, •*  and  I  am  afraid  the  magistrates  must 
dispense  with  your  company  to-day,  Mr.  Whar- 
ton. You  cannot  carry  this  business  through, 
•ir,  in  the  same  manner  that  you  did  that  of 
my  poor  uncle,  Mr.  St.  Leger  Moreion.  So 
now  make  up  your  mind  at  once,  sir,  to  remain  I 
here  till  the  whole  of  this  unpleasant  business 
which  you  have  stirred  up  against  Sir  John 
Slingsby  be  brought  to  a  conclusion,  for  de- 
pend uptin  it  I  will  not  let  you  go  till  such  is 
the  case." 

Mr.  Wharton's  face  had  turned  paler  and 
paler,  till  the  carbuncles,  of  which  it  did  not 
possess  a  fee,  remained  alone  in  their  glory  ; 
but  he  was  an  irritable  and  fiery  man  up  to  a 
certain  point,  and  he  replied  in  a  bold  tone, 
**0h  ho,  my  lord  I  Do  you  think  because  you 
happen  to  be  a  peer  who  has  been  skulking 
about  the  country  under  an  alias,  that  you  can 
ooroe  down  and  browbeat  us  country  gentle- 
men at  your  pleasure  1" 

**  I  never  attempt  to  browbeat  a  gentleman 
at  all,**  replied  Beauchamp,  laying  a  particular 
emphasis  on  the  last  word,  which  called  up  a 
very  onpleasant  grin  upon  the  faces  of  two  or 
three  of  the  men  present,  "  nor  do  I  browbeat 


yon,  Mr.  W^harton ;  but  I  simply  insist  upon 
your  staying  till  the  business  which  brought  you 
here  is  concluded.  You  have  no  right  to  put 
Sir  John  Slingsby  in  an  unpleasant  position, 
and  then  leave  him  there  \^hen  your  presence 
is  wanted  to  relieve  him  from  it.*' 

"He  has  a  ducking  in  the  horse-pond,  too, 
10  go  through,"  cried  Sir  John  Slingsby,  "such 
as  we  gave  the  other  bailiff  he  sent  up  this 
morning.  He  must  wait,  he  must  wait  fur  all 
the  honors,"  and  turning  round  with  a  laugh, 
the  worthy  baronet  whispered  a  word  or  two 
to  bis  valet,  who  remained  in  the  room. 

"  I  will  take  care,  Sir  John,"  said  the  man, 
and  was  moving  toward  the  door ;  but  Beau- 
champ interposed,  saying, 

"  No,  no,  we  must  have  no  violence.  Only 
order  the  servants  not  to  let  this  man  pass  out 
till  I  have  done  with  him;  and  now  to  busi- 
ness. Sir  John,  if  you  will  take  the  end  of  the 
table,  I  will  sit  here.  Mr.  Wharton  will  place 
himself  there,  and  the  matter  will  soon  be  ar- 
ranged.    Ring  that  bell,  sir." 

The  bailiff  to  whom  he  spoke  obeyed  in  an 
instant ;  Sir  John  Slingsby  took  a  chair  at  the 
head  of  the  table,  and  Mr.  Wharton  seeing  no 
help  for  it,  seated  himself  where  Beauchamp 
had  pointed,  turning  his  face  to  the  window 
with  an  indifferent  air,  as  if  the  business  about 
to  take  place  was  no  concern  of  his. 

"  Now,  sir,  what  is  it  you  want  here  1"  asked 
Beauchamp,  addressing  one  of  the  officers. 

**  1  hold  a  writ  against  Sir  John  Slingsby  for 
twenty-two  thousand  three  hundred  pounds," 
said  the  man,  "  at  thu  suit  of  Joseph  Wharton, 
Esq." 

"Well,  sir,  stand  back,"  said  Beauchamp, 
"  we  will  deal  with  you  presently.  And  you, 
sirV*  he  continued,  speaking  to  another  stout, 
broad-set,  black-faced  man. 

This  proved  to  be  an  officer  put  in  execution  ' 
upon  a  second  bond  for  a  sum  of  seven  thou- 
sand pounds  at  the  suit  of  the  same  person, 
lie  also  was  directed  to  stand  back,  Beau- 
champ saying,  "  Upon  these  actions  we  will 
give  bail,  as  they  must  be  tried.  Vou,  sir, 
there  at  the  end  ot  the  table,  what  do  you 
want !" 

••  Why,  please  you,  my  lord,  it*s  only  my  bill 
for  a  hundred  and  seventeen  pounds,  or  there- 
about, for  repairs  to  the  siables  and  offices. 
If  it  had  not  been  Mr.  Wharton  told  me  I  should 
not  get  my  money  if  I  did  not  apply  a^t  once, 
I  should  never  have  thought  of  troubling  Sir 
John." 

Beauchamp's  eye  fixed  bternly  upon  the  a^ 
torney,  who  exclaimed  with  a  quivering  lip, 
"  Did  you  not  consult  me,  sir  ?  Was  I  not 
bound  to  give  you  a  just  opinion  V 

"  I  never  said  a  word  to  nobody,"  replied  the 
man,  "  till  I  met  you  in  the  street,  and  you  told 
me  Mr.  Wiiiingbani  was  going  to  arrest  Sir 
John." 

"  Really,  my  lord,  this  is  trifling,"  said  Mr. 
Wharton.  *'  I  ask,  is  Sir  John  Slingsby  ready 
to  discharge  his  heavy  debt  to  me?  If  he  is, 
let  him  do  it,  and  I  go.  If  not,  he  must,  I  fear, 
go  to  prison." 

"  He  is  quite  ready,  sir,  to  discharge  eveiy 
just  debt  this  instant,"  replied  Beauchamp, 
"  but  we  doubt  that  yours  is  ^ust..  ^vx.,  -a^ 
therefore  we  w\\\  d^a\  ^t^x  Hi^^>XikiiMA  >Xax  «n 
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certainly  honest.  Sir  John,"  he  continued, 
pointing  to  a  servant  who  had  come  in,  "  will 
you  order  Dr.  Miles  to  be  sent  for.  Now,  my 
good  man,  you  shall  have  a  check  for  your 
money,"  and  taking  out  his  check-hook,  he 
wrote  an  order  for  the  amount,  taking  the 
builders  name  and  statement  from  his  own 
lips. 

Another  man  was  then  called  forward,  and 
the  same  course  pursued,  Beauchamp  proceed- 
ing quietly,  although  he  saw  Mr.  Wharton  rise 
and  enter  into  eager  consultation  with  the 
bailifTs. 

He  was  not  allowed  to  go  on  long  without 
interruption,  for  after  what  seemed  some  urgent : 
remonstrances  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Wharton,  j 
and  a  good  deal  of  resistance  on  the  part  of 
the  shoriflTs  officer,  the  latter  stepped  forward,  | 
saying,  "  I  really,  my  lord,  cannot  wait  any ' 
longer,  and  I  do  not  sec  any  good  of  it ;  for  Sir  ' 
John  being  in  my  custody,  and  not  knowing 
what  detainers  may  be  lodged  against  him,  a 
bail-bond  cannot  be  drawn  till  we  see." 

The  man  spoke  civilly,  and  with  an  evident 
respect  for  rank,  and  Beauchamp  answered  | 
calmly,  "  Your  observation  is  a  very  just  one, ; 
my  good  friend.  I  have  only  to  answer,  how- 1 
ever,  that  I  am  ready  to  give  bail  to  any  | 
amount  which  you  may  think  necessary  to ; 
secure  the  sheriff,  in  which  Dr.  Miles  will  join  j 
me,  I  am  sure,  as  soon  as  he  arrives."  | 

"  It  is  a  heavy  sum,  sir,"  said  the  bailiff,  j 
doubtfully.  I 

"True,'*'  answered  Beauchamp,  "and  more-  \ 
over  you  do  not  know,  except  from  my  own  i 
Word,  who  I  am,  nor  that  1  am  in  a  position  to  ' 
give  an  available  bond.     It  is  for  that  very  ! 
reason  that  I  wish  you  to  delay  till  my  solicitor 
and  Dr.  Miles  arrive,  when  I  assure  you,  upon 
my  word  of  honor,  that  you  shall  have  every  . 
satisfaction.     The  sum  required  would  be  more  j 
than  met  by  money  of  mine  in  the  Tarningham 
bank,  as  you  will  sec  by  that  receipt,  if  1 1 
thought  fit  to  pay  the  debt  claimed  by  Mr.  , 
Wharton  at  once,  which  I  do  not.     The  bond 
on  which  the  writ  has  been  taken  out  is,  you 
tell  me,  for  twenty-two  thousand  three  hun- 
dred pounds.      Here  you  see  are  sixty-five 
thousand  pounds  paid  on  my  account  into  the 
Tarningham  bank." 

"  But  there  is  another  bond  for  seven  thou- 1 
sand  five  hundred  pounds  on  which  execution  | 
has  issued,"  said  Mr.  Wharton.  ! 

"  Exactly  so,"  said  Beauchamp,  whose  j 
thoughts  were  very  rapid,  "  and  the  way  I  in-  ■ 
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tend  to  deal  with  that  matter  is  as  f 


will  pay  the  amount  of  that  bond  under  protest 
as  a  matter  of  account,  reserving  this  other  j 
claim  for  twenty-three  thousand  pounds  to  try  | 
the  questions  that  may  arise,  such  as  conbid-  - 
eration,  usury,  etc."  •  j 

Mr.  Wharton  hit  his  lip  He  saw  that  he  had  i 
made  one  mistake.  He  feared  that  he  might  I 
have  made  more ;  for  knowing  that  Sir  John 
Slingsby  had  little  acquaintance  with  law,  and  : 
an  invincible  objection  to  lawyers,  excepting ' 
when  he  wanted  to  borrow  money,  he  had  gone  j 
on  with  6omewhat  rash  confidence  in  his  own 
powers  of  overreaching.  However,  he  put  a  | 
bold  face  upon  the  matter,  saying,  *'  That  won't  i 
do,  air,  that  won't  do,  my  lord.  You  seem  to  j 
have  a  wnattering  of  the  law,  but  ^ovi  will  find 


that  all  accounts  have  been  examined  and  paw- 
ed. No  court  in  ChristenHom  will  open  that 
question  again." 

"  We  will  see,"  replied  Beauchamp,  quietly. 

''Then  there  is  the  mortgage,*'   said   Mr. 
Wharion. 

"  That  will  be  dealt  with  as  we  shall  be  ad- 
vised," rejoined  the  young  nobleman ;  "  the 
matter  of  the  mortgage  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  business  before  us;  and,  moreover,  Mr 
Wharton,  I  will  beg  you  not  to  interfere  here  till 
you  are  called  upon.  Though  a  lawyer,  you  are 
exactly  in  the  same  position  as  any  other  cred- 
itor, and  in  taking  out  this  writ,  you  have  given 
all  power  into  other  hands.  If  I  satisfy  the 
sherifT  that  he  ha:*  sufficient'security  according 
to  law,  for  the  appearance  (if  Sir  John  Slingsby, 
that  is  all  that  is  neceiisary  ;  and  1  will  tell  yoo, 
sir,  that  sooner  than  see  a  course,  which  it 
certainly  unhandsome,  and  which  I  suspect  to 
be  villainous,  successful  against  my  friend,  evei 
so  far  as  to  remove  him  from  his  own  house 
for  an  hour,  1  would  pay  the  amount  of  aQ 
claims  upon  him  to  the  sheriff  under  protest.  I 
have  the  means  of  doing  so  at  command  thisnao- 
ment,  and,  therefore,  be  very  sure  that  yourartf 
will  avail  you  nothing,  sir — I  understand  yoD,** 
he  added,  sternly,  **  the  pro|>erty  upon  whicb 
you  have  advanced  a  pitiful  sum  of  filty  thou 
sand  pounds,  and  by  accumulating  interest  upoo 
interest,  and  costs  uinm  costs,  have  raised  the 
debt  to  nearly  eighty  thousand,  is  worth,  at 
least,  two  hundred.  Tlic  bait  was  templinf. 
sir;  but  beware,  that  in  snapping  at  it  too 
eagerly,  you  have  not  got  the  hook  m  your  jam- 
There  IS  such  a  thing,  sir,  as  striking  frauduleat 
attorneys  off  the  roll,  and  at  all  cvonts  be  sure, 
that  however  pleasant  ii  might  be  to  possess  tbn 
estate,  you  will  never  have  it." 

"  I  do  not  want  it,  sir,"  cried  Mr.  WharUW, 
half-mad  with  rage  and  vexation,  *'  1  woukl  DOC 
have  it  if  you  would  give  it  to  mo.*' 

Beauchamp  laughed,  and  Sir  John  iSlingiby 
shouted ;  while  all  the  other  persons  in  the 
room,  not  excepting  bailiffs,  tittered,  without 
disguise,  to  the  lawyer's  sad  discomfort. 

**  Ah,  here  comes  Miles,"  exclaimed  Sir  Joha, 
"  and  Mr.  Under-sheriff,  too,  by  Jove.  Thatia 
lucky ;  the  matter  will  soon  be  settled  nov 
How  are  you,  doctor — ^how  are  you,  Mr.  Shciiff? 
You  arc  the  very  man  we  wanted." 

*'  I  am  very  sorry  for  all  this  business,  Sir 
John,"  said  a  tall,  gentlemanlike  person,  whom 
he  had  addressed ;  "  but  having  bu&iness  at  Tar- 
ningham, and  hearing  of  the  unfortunate  occur- 
rence by  the  way,  I  thought  it  better  to  come  up 
myself,  as  I  felt  sure  the  action  could  be  bailed." 

"And  so  it  can,"  cried  Sir  Jolm  Slingaby; 
••  here  stands  hail  ready  in  the  person  of  my 
friend,  Lord  Lcnham  ;  but  the  pitiful  little  soiv- 
cling  rogue,  Wharton,  objects." 

'» Ah,  good-day,  Wharton,"  said  the  sheril 
drily.  •'  why  do  you  objec\  ?" 

"No,  I  do  not  object,"  replied  thi?  attoiiieyi 
"the  men  here,  Bulstrodc  and  the  rcst,thoDghS 
there  might  be  detainers,  and  the  process  bal- 
ing—- 

"No, no!"  cried  tbcofhcer,  "we thought oiW; 
ing  about  it,  till  you  told  us  to  refuse  the  hail 
till  we  had  searched  the  office.  I've  a  shrewd 
guess,  Mr.  Wharton,  that  you  have  got  np  iD 
the  creditors  here  who  could  lodge  detainei^ 
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and  bis  lordship  offers  to  pay  all  honest  debts 
at  once,  and  to  put  in  bail  against  yours.*' 

•'What  dp  you  mean  by  thati"  exclaimed 
Wharton,  furiously  ;  but  the  sheriff  interfered, 
and  at  the  same  time  Doctor  Miles  and  Beali- 
champ,  who  had  been  speaking  together,  turned 
round,  and  the  clergyman  introduced  his  young 
friend  to  the  oflicer  of  the  county  by  the  tiilc  of 
Viscount  Lcnhani. 

"  This  matter,  I  think,  can  be  settled  with  you, 
air,  in  a  few  wurds,"  said  Deauchamp.  **  I  do 
not  choose  to  see  my  I'ricnd,  Sir  John  8lingsby, 
wronged.  It  so  happens,  that  intending  to  buy 
an  estate  in  this  neighborhood,  I  have  had  a 
considerable  sum  lately  paid  into  the  Tarning- 
ham  bank.  I  am  ready  to  give  a  bail-bond  for 
any  sum  you  may  think  necessary  to  your  own 
security,  that  Sir  John  appear^  to  the  action  of 
Mr.Wharton,  or  any  one  else ;  or  to  pay  into  your 
■bands  any  sum  claimed  under  protest.  I  think, 
in  these  circumstances,  there  can  be  no  need  of 
removing  Sir  John  from  his  own  house." 

**Not  in  the  least,"  said  the  sheriff,  *'bail 
will  be  quite  sufficient,  and  can  be  given  here 
quite  as  well  as  ten  miles  hence." 

••  But,  my  dear  sir,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Wharton, 
**  there  may  be  detainers  for  aught  you  know, 
and  to  a  large  amount." 

"  I  will  take  my  chance  of  that,  Wharton," 
replied  the  under-sheriff,  *' there  were  none 
when  I  came  away  ;  for  I  had  occasion  to  ex- 
amine the  books.  It  is  not  usual  to  lodge  de- 
tainers till  caption  has  been  actually  effected,  I 
think,  my  good  friend." 

"  I  think  your  proceeding  very  rash  and  irreg- 
olar,  sir,"  replied  the  lawyer,  nettled,  •'  and  I 
should  certainly  object,  if—" 

♦»  Pooh,  pooh  !"  cried  the  sheriff,  "  I  am  the 
best  judge  of  my  own  affairs;  and  you  are 
meddling  with  what  does  not  concern  you,  Mr. 
Wharton.  If  I  take  a  sufficient  bail  for  Sir  John*s 
appearance  to  your  action,  that  is  all  you  have 
lo  do  with,  and  perhaps  more  ;  so  let  us  have 
no  more  of  this ;  for  I  will  not  be  meddled  with 
in  the  discharge  of  my  duties.  You  tried  this 
once  before,  sir,  and  did  not  find  it  succeed." 

"  Well,  sir,  take  your  own  way,  take  your 
own  way!"  cried  Mr.  Wharton,  in  a  sharp 
tone ;  **  the  sum  is  large ;  if  the  bail  be  not 
food,  you  are  responsible.  A  gentleman  who 
goes  about  the  country  under  one  false  name 
nay  very  well  take  another.  I  do  not  mean 
to  say  it  is  so ;  but  this  gentleman  who  calls 
himseif  Lord  liCnham  now,  and  called  himself  j 
Mr.  Beauchamp  a  few  days  ago,  may  be  the  ■ 
greatest  swindler  in  England  for  aught  any  of  i 
Qt  know."  I 

**  Swindlers  do  not  usually  have  large  sums 
■t  the  banker's,"  said  Dr.  Miles,  drily  ;  "  that 
is  to  say,  Mr.  W'harton,  not  those  swindlers' 
whom  the  law  is  willing  to  take  hold  of,  though  i 
I  have  known  many  rich  men  who  swindled  a 
jood  deal  within  the  law,  especially  in  your< 
profession.     But  to  set  all  that  at  rest,  I  will 
join  in  the  bond,  if  necessary,  and  I  possess 
means,  I  trust,  sufficient  to  insure  Mr.  Under- 
sheriff  against  all  risk.    Thens  comes  Bacon, 
trotting  up  on  his  little  fat  horse.    Bacon  is  a 
Tery  excellent  man,  considering  the  temptations 
of  profession  and  example." 

••"Well,  as  my  opinion  is  of  no  value,  my 
prasenoe  can  be  of  no  use,"  said  Mr.  Wharton ; 


*'  and  1  shall  therefore  go.     Good  morning,  gen- 
tlemen—Sir John  Slingsby,  good  morning." 

The  baronet  took  a  step  forward,  looking  at 
the  lawyer  somewhat  ominously,  while  the  good 
stout  calf  of  his  leg  might  be  seen  to  tremble  a 
little,  as  if  agitated  by  the  simultaneous  action 
of  antagonist  muscles ;  but  then  he  stopped,- 
saying  aloud, 

'•  No,  I  won't  kick  him — no,  I  won't  kick  any- 
body any  more." 

*'  A  very  prudent  resolution,  Sir  John,"  said 
Dr.  Miles,  "pray  adhere  to  it;  and  if  you  in- 
clude the  horsewhip  in  your  renunciations,  you 
will  do  well." 

Mr.  Wharton  was  suffered  to  retreat  un- 
kickcd  ;  the  matter  of  the  bail-bond  was  easily 
arranged ;  all  the  rest  of  the  business  passed 
quietly ;  the  bailiffs  and  their  satellites  were 
withdrawn  from  the  house  ;  the  creditors  who 
remained,  paid  ;  and  the  under-sheriff  took  \\\s 
leave.  Somewhat  more  time  had  been  expend- 
ed, indeed,  than  Beauchamp  had  expected  that 
the  affair  would  occupy,  ere  he.  Sir  John  Slings- 
by, and  Doctor  Miles  were  once  more  left  alone 
in  the  library ;  but  then  the  baronet  seized  his 
friend's  hand,  with  an  unwonted  dew  in  his 
eyes,  saying, 

•'  How  can  I  ever  thank  you  for  your  nobK' 
conduct]  I  cannot  show  my  gratitude;  but 
you  must  be  secured.  You  shall  have  a  mort- 
gage for  the  whole  sum :  the  estate  can  well 
bear  it,  I  am  sure,  notwithstanding  all  that  fel- 
low Wharton  says." 

"  I  am  quite  convinced  it  can.  Sir  John,"  an- 
swered Beauchamp,  »*and  I  will  accept  your 
offTer,  because,  for  reasons  of  my  own,  I  am  ex- 
ceedingly anxious  that  you  should  be  under  no  ^ 
possible  obligation  to  me ;  and  now  let  us  join  ' 
the  ladies,  for  they  will  think  we  are  never 
coming." 

Dr.  Miles  smiled;  for  though  he  had  never 
played  at  the  games  of  love  and  matrimony,  he 
had  been  a  looker-on  all  his  life,  and  understood 
them  well.  Sir  John  Slingsby  was  totally  un- 
conscious, and  led  the  way  to  the  drawing-room, 
marveling  a  little,  perhaps — for  he  was  not  a 
vain  man— at  the  fact  of  his  having  so  com- 
pletely won  Beauchamp's  regard,  and  created 
such  an  interest  in  his  bosom,  but  never  attrib- 
uting to  his  daughter  any  share  therein.  With 
parents  it  is  ever  the  story  of  the  philosopher 
and  his  cat;  and  though  they  can  solve  very 
difficult  problems  regarding  things  at  a  distance, 
yet  they  do  not  always  readily  see  that  a  kitten 
can  go  through  the  same  hole  in  a  door  which 
its  mother  can  pass. 

"  Here,  Isabella,"  cried  the  old  gentleman,  as 
they  entered  the  room  where  the  three  ladies 
were  seated,  w^atching  the  door  as  if  their  fate 
hung  upon  its  hinges,  "  shake  this  gentleman  by 
the  hand,  as  the  best  friend  your  father  ever 
had." 

"  I  do  thank  him,  from  my  heart,"  said  Isa- 
bella, giving  Beauchamp  her  hand,  with  tears 
in  her  eyes;  "but  yet,  my  dear  father,"  she 
added,  frankly,  ••  Mr.  Beauchamp  would  think 
me  ungenerous  if  I  did  not  tell  you  that  you 
have  another  friend,  who  has  acted  in  as  kind 
and  noble  a  manner  as  himself  I  mean  Cap- 
tain—no. I  will  call  him  by  his  old  name— Ned 
Hayward ;  for  to  him  we  owed  the  means  of 
discharging  thcf  debt  tA  UiaX  iSASi^'^>A2uAiASSxr 
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"  The  obligation  is  infinitely  greater  to  him 
than  to  me,  my  dear  Miss  Slingsby,"  said  Beau- 
champ  ;  •'  for  I  know  that  Hay  ward's  income  is 
not  very  large,  while,  in  my  case,  there  is  really 
no  obligation  at  all.  This  money  was  lying 
^dle,  and  it  might  just  as  well  be  invested  in 
one  way  as  another." 

•«  But  every  one  is  not  so  ready  to  invest 
money  in  a  friend's  relief,''  said  Sir  John,  *'  and 
I  shall  never  forget  it.  Hang  me,  my  dear  girl, 
if  I  can  tell  what  he  found  out  in  me  to  like  or 
respect ;  I  never  could  discover  anything  of  the 
kind  myself" 

Isabella  colored  to  the  eyes,  but  answered  at 
once, 

**Mr.  Beauchamp  consulted  only  his  own 
noble  heart.** 

"  Mr.  Beauchamp.!'*  cried  Sir  John  Slingsby, 
with  one  of  his  merry  laughs  ;  "  Mr.  Beauchamp 
had  nothing  to  do  with  it,  Bella.  I  am  not  in 
the  least  indebted  to  Mr.  Beauchamp." 

Isabella,  Mrs.  Clifford,  and  Mary,  were  all 
alarmed ;  for  they  might  well  fear  that  the 
events  of  that  morning  had  somewhat  aflfected 
Sir  John  Slingsby's  brain.  But  he  soon  relieved 
them. 

•'No,  Isabella,"  he  continued,  "ft  is  to  this 
gentleman  I  am  indebted — let  me  introduce  him 
to  you.  Isabella,  Lord  Lenham !  4.ord  Len- 
ham,  my  daughter.*' 

Isabella  cast  her  eyes  to  the  ground,  and  a 
shade  of  deep,  and,  it  seemed  to  Beauchamp, 
anxious  thought,  came  over  her  face ;  l)ut  the 
next  moment  she  looked  up,  all  bright  and 
sparkling  again,  and  exclaimed, 

"  So,  Loni  I^nham  has  thought  fit  to  come 
upon  us  in  masquerade !  That  was  hardly  fair, 
my  lord.'* 

**  Some  day  when  Miss  Slingsby  wilt  let  me 
tell  a  long  story  she  shall  hear  the  reasons 
why,"  answered  Beauchamp,  "  and  may  then 
judge  whether  it  was  fair  or  not.  If  she  decides 
the  cause  in  my  favor,  she  may  tell  the  plead- 
ings to  the  whole  party ;  if  she  thinks  I  have 
greatly  erred,  she  shall  forgive  the  offender,  and 
conceal  his  crime  under  the  seal  of  confession." 

Again  Isabella  blushed  deeply  ;  and  Sir  John 
Slingsby  made  the  matter  worse  by  exclaiming, 
"  Ho,  ho !  it  is  to  be  a  private  conference,  is  it  ? 
We  are  all  to  be  kept  in  the  dark,  as,  indeed,  I 
have  been  lately ;  for  all  I  know  is  that  I  have 
been  placed  in  a  very  unpleasant  and  unexpect- 
ed situation  this  morning,  and  as  suddenly  re- 
lieved from  it  by  the'aflfection  of  two  dear  girls, 
and  the  generosity  of  our  noble  friend  1  have 
not  thanked  you  yet,  my  dear  Mary ;  but  pray 
let  mo  hear  how  all  this  has  been  brought  about, 
that  I  may  do  so  discreetly." 

"  In  the  mean  time,**  said  Beauchamp,  "  I 
who  know  the  whole,  will  walk  back  again  to 
my  poor  friend  Hay  ward,  and  tell  him  how  all 
things  have  gone.** 

'*Yim  promised  to  dine,  you  promised  to 
dine  !"  cried  Sir  John  Slingsby,  »  no  breach  of 
promise,  or  I  will  have  my  action  against  you." 

'*  I  will  keep  mine  to  the  letter,"  replied  ! 
Beauchamp,  **  and  be  back  in  a  couple  of  hours.'* ' 

"And  bring  Ned  Hayward  with  you,*'  said 
the  baronet. 

Beauchamp  explained  that  such  a  thing  wsa 
i/77/>08sihIc,  saying  that  his  friend  had  become 
soinewbui  worse  in  health  »incc  the  preceding 


night,  but  without  giving  any  cause  for  alarm 
His  eyes  turned  toward  Mary  ClifTord  as  be 
spoke,  with  a  momentary  glance,  which  sufficed, 
by  the  paleness  that  spread  over  her  fai^,  to 
confirm  suspicions  which  he  had  entcrtair.e(i 
since  th(*  night  before.  He  was  too  much  a 
gentleman  in  heart  to  keep  his  eyes  there  more 
than  that  one  moment,  for  he  felt  that  it  would 
not  only  be  a  rudeness,  but  an  unkindness. 

**  I  will  walk  Willi  you,  my  good  lord."  said 
Doctor  Miles,  **  I  long  to  see  Captain  Hayward 
He  has  particularly  interested  me.'* 

"  And  you  will  walk  back  with  Lord  Lenham 
to  dinner,  doctor,"  said  Sir  John,  as  gaily  as 
e>er ;  "we  will  have  one  jolly  evening  after  all 
ihisfracaSf  at  all  events." 

"  I  will  come  to  dinner,"  replied  Dr.  Miles, 
"expressly  to  keep  it  from  being  too  jolly,  yoa 
incorrigible  old  gentleman." 

But  Sir  John  only  laughed,  and  the  peer  and 
the  priest  walked  away  together. 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 

"You  said  just  now,  doctor."  observed  Beta- 
champ,  as  they  strolled  through  the  park,  "tbtf 
Ned  Hayward  particularly  interested  you.  I  id 
glad  of  it,  for  he  did  so  with  me  from  the  fini. 
without  my  well  knowing  why ;  and  we  iie 
always  glad  to  find  a  prepossession  which  u- 
vors,  perhaps,  a  little  of  weakness,  kept  in  coqd* 
tenance  by  others  for  whom  we  have  a  respect" 

"  You  mistake  altogether,  young  gcnllemao.** 
replied  the  doctor,  with  the  dr>-  spirit  upoobiB- 
"  In  my  case  it  is  no  prepossession ;  neitbff 
did  be  interest  me  from  the  first.  I  gcnerailv 
can  give  a  reason  for  what  I  feel.  I  am  no  beinf 
of  impulses.  Indeed,"  he  continued,  more  dii* 
cursively,  "  I  was  anything  but  preposseMsd 
in  Captain  Hayward's  favor.  I  knew  he  hii 
been  brought  up  in  the  army,  under  tlie  judi- 
cious auspices  of  Sir  John  Slingsby.  Tbatdeir 
girl,  Isabella,  told  mo  that,  from  what  she  cM 
remember  of  him,  he  was  a  gay,  lifdj,  nttliifi 
fellow.  Sir  John  called  him  the  best  fetki*' 
that  ever  lived,  and  I  know  tolerably  well  vhit 
that  means.  The  reason,  then,  why  ho  intereH- 
ed  me  very  soon  was  because  he  disappointfd 
rnc.  For  half  an  hour  after  I  first  saw  him.  1 
thought  he  was  just  what  I  expected— a  nvu 
constitutionally  lively,  gay  from  want  of  tboqgfet. 
good-humored  from  want  of  feeling;  hanif 
some  talents,  but  no  judgment ;  aetiqf  njf''' 
occasionally  by  impulse,  but  not  by  priaeiple.'' 

"  You  did  him  great  injustice,"  said  Beau- 
champ, warmly. 

"  I  know  I  did,"  replied  the  clergyman  **hiit 
not  long.  A  thousand  little  traits  sliowed  off 
that,  under  the  shining  and  rippling  surCice  ot 
the  lake,  there  were  deep,  still  waters.  TV 
singular  delicacy  and  judgment  with  which  be 
treated  that  business  of  the  scandalous  attack 
upon  Mrs.  ClilTord's  carriage ;  the  kindly  skill 
with  which  he  led  Sir  John  away  from  the  Mb- 
ject,  when  he  found  that  it  distressed  poor 
Mary;  his  conduct  toward  the  poacher  and  bi» 
boy  ;  his  moderation  and  his  gentleness  in  lone 
cases,  and  his  vigor  and  resolution  in  otbers. 
soon  set  all  preconceived  opinions  to  ricbti. 
He  has  one  fault,  however,  which  is  both  a  very 
great  and  a  yery  common  one— ba  conosals  hv 
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^od  qualities  from  the  eyes  of  others.  This  is 
'1  great  wrong  to  society.  If  all  good  and  honest 
men  would  but  show  themselves  as  they  really 
are,  they  would  stare  vice  out  of  countenance ; 
and  if  even  those  who  are  not  altogether  what 
we  wish  would  show  the  good  that  is  in  them, 
and  conceal  the  bad,  they  would  put  vice  and 
folly  out  of  fashion  ;  for  I  do  behevc  that  there 
are  far  more  good  men,  and  even  a  frreatrr 
amount  of  good  qualities  aniong  those  wlio  are 
partly  bad,  than  the  world  knows  anything  about. 
So  you  see  I  am  not  a  misanthrope." 

•*  I  never  suspected  you  of  being  .so,  my  drar 
doctor,'*  said  Beauchamp;  *' if  I  had.  I  should 
not  have  attempted  to  create  an  interest  for 
myself  in  you." 

**  Ay  !  then,  you  had  an  interested  motive  in 
coming  up  every  other  day  to  my  little  rector)', 
just  at  the  time  that  Isabtlla  Slingsby  visited 
her  poor  and  her  schools  I"  cried  Dr.  Miles, 
laughing  ;  "  but  I  understand  it — I  understand 
it  all,  my  noble  lord — there  is  not  such  a  thing 
as  a  purely  disinterested  man  upon  earth  :  the 
difference  is  simply  the  sort  of  interest  men 
seek  to  serve — sOme  are  filthy  interests,  poch  as 
avarice,  ambition,  ostentation,  even  gluttony — 
how  I  have  seen  men  fawn  upon  the  givers  of 
good  dinners !  Then  there  are  maudlin  inter- 
ests, such  as  love  and  its  et  ceteras ;  and  then, 
again,  there  are  the  generous  interests;  hut  T 
am  afraid  I  must  class  those  you  sought  to 
serve  in  such  friendly  visitations  among  the 
maudlin  ones — is  it  not  sol'' 

"  Not  exactly,"  answered  Beauchamp ;  *•  for 
if  you  remember,  my  good  friend,  you  will  find 
that  I  came  up  to  your  house  at  the  same  hour, 
and  as  often,  before  i  saw  Miss  Slingsby  there, 
as  afterward.  Moreover,  during  the  whole 
time  I  did  so  come  before  I  was  introduced  to 
her  father,  I  never  had  a  thought  of  offering  her 
ny  hand,  how  much  soever  I  might  admire  and 
esteem  her." 

Dr.  Miles  turned  round,  and  looked  at  his 
eompanion  steadily,  for  a  moment  or  two. 

"I  do  not  kD'»w  u'hat  to  make  of  you,"  he 
Mid  at  length. 

**  I  will  tell  you,"  replied  Beanchamp,  with  a 
Md  smile,  **  for  I  do  not  believe  any  one  could 
divine  the  causes  which  have  led  me  to  act  a 
aomewhat  unusual,  if  not  eccentric  part,  with- 
out knowing  events  which  took  place  many 
years  ago.  I  told  you  once  that  I  wished  to 
make  you  my  father  confessor.  I  had  not  time 
then  to  finish  all  I  had  to  say  ;  but  my  intention 
has  been  still  the  same,  and  it  is  now  necessary, 
for  Miss  Slingsby's  sake,  that  I  should  execute 
it :  we  shall  have  time  in  going  over,  and  I  will 
make  my  story  short.  You  are  probably  aware 
that  I  was  an  only  son,  my  father  having  never 
married  after  my  mother's  death,  my  mother 
having  survived  my  birth  only  a  few  hours.  My 
father  was  a  man  of  very  keen  sensibilities, 
immd  of  his  name,  his  station,  and  his  family — 
proud  of  their  having  been  all  honorable,  and  not 
one  spot  of  reproach  having  ever  rested  on  his 
lineage  He  was  too  partially  fond  of  me,  too,  as 
the  only  pledge  of  love  left  him  by  one  for  whom 
ho  sorrowed  with  a  griefthat  unnerved  his  mind, 
aod  impaired  his  corporeal  health.  I  was  brought 
«p  at  home,  under  a  careful  tutor,  for  my  father 
had  great  objections,  partly  just,  partly.  I  believe, 
■Bjust,  toward  schools.  At  home  I  was  a  good 
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deal  spoiled,  and  had  too  frequently  my  own 
way,  till  I  was  sent  to  college,  where  I  first 
learned  something  of  the  world  ;  but,  alas  !  not 
much,  and  I  have  had  harder  lessons  since.  The 
first  of  these  was  the  most  severe.  My  cousin. 
Captain  Moreton,  was  ten  years  older  than  my- 
sself ;  but  he  had  not  yet  shown  his  character 
fully.  My  father  and  myself  knew  nothing  of 
it ;  for  though  he  paid  us  an  annual  visit  for  a 
week  or  two,  the  greater  part  of  his  time  was 
spent  rither  here  or  in  Scotland,  where  he  had 
a  grand-aunt  who  doted  upon  him.  One  year, 
wiien  I  was  just  twenty,  while  he  was  on  a 
shooting-party  at  our  house,  in  October,  he  asked 
me  to  ga  down  with  him  in  the  following  sum- 
mer, to  shoot  grouse  at  old  Miss  Moreton's.  T 
arc(»dod  readily;  and  my  father  as  willingly 
gave  his  consent.  We  set  out  on  the  twenty- 
fifth  of  July,  and  T  was  received  with  all  sorts  of 
Scotch  hospitality  at  Miss  Moreton's  house. 
There  were  many  persons  there  at  dinner,  and 
among  the  rest  a  Miss  Charlotte  Hay — " 

"  Why  do  you  stop!"  asked  Dr.  Miles. 

**  A  Miss  Charlotte  Hay,**  continued  Beau- 
champ, with  an  evident  effort,  "  a  very  beautiful 
person,  and  highly  accomplished.  S]ie  was 
some  four  or  five  years  older  than  myself,  1 
believe,  affecting  a  romantic  style  of  thought, 
feeling,  and  language.  She  was  beautiful,  I 
have  said  ;  but  hers  was  not  the  style  of  beauty 
I  admired,  and  at  first  I  took  but  little  notice  of 
her.  She  saqg  well,  however,  and  before  the 
first  evening  was  over,  we  had  talked  a  good 
deal — the  more,  perhaps,  as  I  found  that  most 
of  the  ladies  present,  though  of  no  very  high 
station,  nor  particularly  refined  manners,  did 
not  seem  to  love  her  conversation.  It  appeared 
to  me  that  she  was  superior  to  them  ;  and  when 
I  found  that,  though  of  good  family,  her  fortune 
was  extremely  limited,  and  that  she  had  resided 
with  old  Miss' Moreton  for  some  time,  as  some- 
thing between  a  friend  and  a  companion,  I  fan- 
cied I  understood  the  coldness  I  observed  on  the 
part  of  more  wealthy  people.  Many  days  passed 
over,  during  which  she  certainly  endeavored  to 
attract  and  captivate  me.  I  was  in  general 
somewhat  on  my  guard  ;  but  I  was  then  yoong. 
inexperienced,  vain,  romantic;  and  though  I 
never  dreamed  of  making  her  my  wife,  yet  1 
trifled  away  many  an  hour  by  her  side,  feeling 
passion  growing  upon  me — mark,  1  say  passion, 
not  love ;  for  there  was  much  that  prevented 
me  from  respecting  her  enough  to  love  her — a 
display  of  Iter  pertson,  a  carelessness  of  pro- 
prieties, an  occasional  gleam  of  perverted  prin- 
ciple, that  no  art  could  hide.  Once  or  twice, 
too,  I  caught  a  smile  passing  between  her  and 
my  cousin  Moreton,  which  I  did  not  like,  and 
whenever  that  occurred  it  recalled  me  to  my- 
self;  but,  with  weak  facility,  I  fell  hack  again 
till  the  day  of  my  departure  approached.  .Two 
or  three  days  before — on  the  eleventh  of  August, 
which  was  my  twenty-first  birth-day— Miss 
Moreton  declared  she  would  have  a  party  of  her 
neighbors  to  celebrate  the  event.  None  of  the 
higher  and  more  respectable  gentry  were  invit- 
ed, or,  if  they  were,  they  did  not  come.  There 
were  a  good  many  deep-drinking  lairds,  and 
some  of  their  wives  and  daughters,  somewhat 
stiff  in  their  graver,  and  hoyden ish  in  their 
merrier,  moments.  It  is  one  of  those  days  that 
the  heart  longs  (ax  ycai«  \\i  VAoX  tarax  Vvi«<«^\.  \ 
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gave  way  to  the  high  spirits  which  were  theq 
babiiual  to  me.  I  drank  deep— deeper  than  I 
hud  ever  before  done.  I  suffered  my  brain  to  be 
troubled — I  know  not  that  there  were  not  unfair 
means  used  to  effect  it — but  at  all  events,  I  was 
rot  myself.  I  recollect  personally  little  that 
passed  ;  but  I  have  since  heard  that  I  was  called 
upon  to  choose  a  wife  for  the  afternoon.  I  was 
told  it  was  the  custom  of  the  country,  on  such 
occasions,  so  to  do  in  sport ;  and  that  I  Axed, 
at  once,  upon  this  artful  girl — in  the  presence 
of  many  witnesses,  I  called  her  wife,  and  she 
called  me  husband.  The  evening  passed  over ; 
J  drank  more  wine  at  supper,  and  the  next 
morning  I  found  myself  married — for, the  infa- 
mous fraud  they  called  a  marriage.  In  horror 
and  dismay,  I  burst  away  from  the  wretched 
-woman  who  had  lent  herself  to  such  a  base 
transaction.  I  sent  off  my  servant  at  once  for 
horses  to  my  carriage — I  cast  Moreton  from  me, 
who  attempted  to  stop  and  reason  with  me,  as  he 
called  it,  representing  that  what  had  taken 
place  was  a  full  and  sufficient  marriage,  accord- 
ing to  the  code  of  Scotland,  for  that  public  con- 
sent was  all  that  was  required  by  their  law." 

"Or  by  the  law  of  Gud  either,"  replied  Dr. 
Miles,  '*  but  it  must  bo  free  and  intelligent  con- 
sent." 

*♦  I  traveled  night  and  day,"  continued  Beau- 
champ,  rapidly,  **  till  I  had  reached  my  father's 
house  and  thrown  myself  at  his  feet.  I  told 
him  all — I  extenuated,  concealed  nothing ;  and 
I  shall  never  forget  either  his  kindness  or  his 
distress  of  mind.  Instant  steps  were  taken  to 
ascertain  the  exact  position  in  which  I  stood ; 
and  the  result  was  fatal  to  my  hopes  of  hap- 
piness and  peace  :  for  not  only  did  he  find  that 
T  was  entangled  past  recall,  but  that  the  charac- 
ter of  the  woman  herself  was  such  as  might  be 
expected  from  her  having  been  a  party  to  so 
disgraceful  a  scheme.  She  had  been  blighted 
by  scandal  before  she  took  up  her  residence  in 
the  house  where  I  found  her.  Miss  Moreton, 
in  her  dotage,  yielded  herself  blindly  to  my 
cousin's  guidance ;  and  thrre  was  more  than  a 
suspicion  that  he  had  made  his  aunt's  protec- 
tion a  veil  to  screen  his  own  paramour." 

*'  What  did  you  do  1  what  did  you  do  1"  asked 
Dr.  Miles,  with  more  eagerness  than  he  usually 
displayed  ;  "  it  was  a  hard  case,  indeed." 

**  I  went  abroad  immediately,"  replied  Beau- 
champ,  "for  my  father  exacted  from  me  a  solemn 
promise  never  to  live  with  or  to  see,  if  it  could 
be  avoided,  the  woman  who  had  thus  become 
my  wife.  He  used  strong  and  bitter,  but  just 
terms  in  spcakin;,'  of  her.  •  He  could  not  survive 
the  thought,'  he  said,  '  that  the  children  of  a 
prostitute  should  succeed  to  the  title  of  a  family 
without  btain.'  My  promise  was  given  willingly, 
for  I  will  confess  that  hate,  and  indignation,  and 
disgust  rendered  her  very  idea  odious  to  me. 
My  father  remained  in  England  for  some  montiis, 
promising  to  make  such  arrangements  regarding 
money — the  base  object  of  the  whole  conspiracy 
— that  I  should  never  be  troubled  any  more. 
He  added  tenderly  and  sadly,  tiiough  gravely 
and  firmly,  that  farther  he  could  do  nothing; 
for  that  I  must  bear  the  consequences  of  one 

nt  error  in  a  solitary  and  companionless  life. 
onsideration  of  a  promise  on  the  woman's 
part  never  to  molest  me,  nor  to  take  my  name, 
be  settled  upon  her  the  aam  of  a  thousand  a- 


ycar  per  annum.  During  my  father's  life  I 
heard  no  more  of  her;  but  when  he  himself 
joined  me  in  Italy,  I  could  see  but  too  plainly 
how  grief  and  bitter  disappointment  had  under- 
mined a  constitution  already  shaken.  He  did 
not  long  survive,  and  all  that  I  have  myself  un- 
dergone has  been  little  compared  with  the 
thought  that  the  consequences  of  my  own  fbllj 
served  to  shorten  the  days  of  my  kind,  good 
parent." 

'*  But  what  became  of  the  woman  ?"  demand- 
ed Dr.  Miles.  "  You  surely  have  had  tidings  of 
her  since." 

•*  Witliin  a  month  after  my  father's  death," 
replied  Beauchamp,  "  I  received  from  her  one 
of  the  most  artful  letters  that  woman  ever  wrote, 
claiming  to  be  received  as  my  wife.  But  I  will 
not  trouble  you  with  the  details.  Threats  suc- 
ceeded to  blandishments,  and  I  treated  these 
with  contempt,  as  I  had  the  others  with  coM- 
ness.  Then  commenced  a  new  system  of  per- 
secution ;  she  followed  me,  attempted  to  fix 
herself  upon  me.  Once  she  arrived  at  an  m 
in  the  Tyrol  as  I  was  getting  into  my  caniaff, 
and  declared  before  the  people  round  that  she 
was  my  abandoned  wife.  I  answered  not  i 
word,  hut  ordered  the  door  to  he  closed,  and  the 
postillions  to  drive  on.  I'hen  came  applicatioK 
for  an  increased  annuity ;  but  I  would  not  yield 
one  step,  knowing  that  it  would  but  lead  to 
others,  and  in  the  end,  to  free  myself  from  cveiy- 
day  annoyance,  1  took  the  name  of  Beauchamp. 
hurried  on  to  the  E|st,  directed  my  agent  tu con- 
ceal my  address  from  every  one,  and  for  several 
years  wandered  far  and  wide.  At  length  the 
tidings  reached  me  that  the  annuity,  which  bad 
at  first  been  punctually  demanded,  had  not  beeB 
applied  for.  A  report,  too,  reached  my  lawyer's 
ears  that  she  had  died  in  Paris.  Still  I  woaM 
not  return  to  claim  my  rank,  lest  there  sboiid 
he  some  deep  scheme  at  work,  and  I  C4)ntiniied 
in  India  and  Syria  for  two  years  longer.  The 
annuity  remained  unclaimed.  I  knew  that  she 
had  expensive  habits  and  no  means,  and  1  ven* 
tured  back.  I  passed  a  few  months  in  Loodoi 
without  resuming  my  own  name ;  but  the  noise 
and  bustle  of  the  great  city  wearied  me.  and  I 
came  hither.  Inquiries  in  the  mean  tinoe  had 
been  made,  somewhat  languidly,  perhaps,  to 
ascertain  the  fate  of  this  unhappy  woman ;  but 
here  I  saw  Isabella  Slingsby,  and  those  inqairiei 
have  been  since  pursued  rapidly  and  stridtf 
Every  answer  tended  to  one  result,  and  fbor  j 
days  ago  I  received  a  letter  from  my  solicitor, 
informing  me  that  there  can  l>c  no  doubt  of  her 
demise.  I  will  show  it  to  you  hereafter:  but 
therein  he  says  that  her  effects  in  Parts  had 
been  publicly  sold,  as  those  of  a  person  deceas- 
ed, to  pay  the  claims  of  her  maid,  who  had 
brought  forward  sufficient  proofs  to  satisfy  the 
police  that  her  mistress  had  died  in  Italy.  The 
girl  herself  could  not  bejfound  by  my  agents: 
but  the  lawyers  consider'this  fact,  coupled  with 
the  total  cessation  of  claims  for  the  annuity,  ai 
proving  the  death  of  Charlotte  Hay,  and  renor- 
ing  all  doubt  that  this  bitter  bond  is  canceled 
forever." 

*'  That  is  clear,  that  is  clear,"  said  Dr.  Mikt. 
who  at  this  moment  was  pausing  with  hiscoiB- 
panion  at  a  stile,  "  and  now  ;  I  suppose  it  is 
liand  and  heart  for  Isabella  Slingsby." 

*< Assuredly,"  aaid  Beaochamp^  "bat  ^ 
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mast  be  informed  of  all  this ;  and  it  is  not  a 
tale  for  me  to  tell." 

•*  Will  you  have  yie  kindness,  sir,"  said  a 
voice  from  the  other  side  of  the  hedge,  as 
Beauchamp  put  his  foot  upon  the  first  step  of 
the  stile,  '*  to  keep  on  that  side  and  go  out  by 
the  gale  at  the  corner." 

"  Oh,  is  that  you  in  the  ditch,  Stephen  ?"  said 
Beauchamp.  "  Very  well,  my  good  man ;  one  way 
is  as  good  as  the  other." 

**  I  am  watching  something  here,  sir,"  said 
the  gamekeeper  in  a  low  voice,  *'and  if  you 
come  over,  you'll  disturb  the  thing." 

Beauchamp  nodded,  and  went  on  in  the  way 
he  directed  ;  and  Doctor  Miles,  who  had  been 
meditating,  replied  to  what  he  had  said  just 
before  the  interruption  of  the  gamekeeper. 

"  But  who  else  can  do  it  I  Sir  John  is  unfit. 
Me,  you  would  have  1  Humph !  It  is  not  a 
pUsasant  story  for  even  an  old  gentleman  to 
teli  to  a  young  lady." 

"Yet  she  must  know  it,"  answered  Beau- 
champ ;  '*  I  will — I  can  have  no  concealment 
from  her." 

"Assuredly,  there  you  are  right,"  replied 
Doctor  Miles,  *'  and  I  am  sure  the  dear  girl  will 
Titue  your  sincerity  properly." 

"  She  can  but  say  that  I  committed  a  great 
•rror,"  answered  Beauchamp ;  *•  and  for  that 
•TTor  I  have  been  punished  by  long  years  of 
bitterness." 

"  Well,  well,  I  will  do  my  best,"  answered  the 
sector ;  **  but  make  your  proposal  first,  and  re- 
fer her  to  me  for  the  story  of  your  life.  I  will 
deal  in  generals — I  will  not  go  into  details.  That 
yOQ  can  do  hereafter,  if  you  like." 

Thus  conversing  they  walked  on,  and  soon 
after  reached  the  cottage  of  Stephen  Gimlet, 
Mere  they  found  Ned  Hayward  beginning  to 
Ael  relief  from  the  operation  which  the  surgeon 
had  performed  in  the  morning.  Beauchamp  re- 
fciroed  to  him  the  sum  which  he  had  received 
titMQ  Miss  Slingsby  in  the  morning,  saying,  that 
he  bad  found  no  necessity  for  using  it,  and 
wctor  Miles  sat  down  by  him,  and  talked  with 
tBheerful  kindness  for  ahout  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 
Was  it  tact  and  a  clear  perception  of  people's 
hearts  that  led  the  worthy  clergyman  to  select 
lltiy  Clifford  for  one  of  the  subjects  of  bis  dis- 
QMRse,  an^  to  enlarge  upon  her  high  qualities? 
-At  all  events  he  succeeded  in  raising  Captain 
Bajward's  spirits  ere  he  set  out  again  upon  his 
'•ty  homeward. 

When  he  descended  he  found  Gimlet,  the 
fUttekeeper,  seated  with  Widow  Lamb;  and  the 
tao,  as  he  opened  the  door,  apologized  for  hav- 
hig  stopped  the  rector  and  Mr.  Beauchamp  at 
the  stile,  but  did  not  state  in  what  he  had  been 
Mbosily  engaged.  As  soon,  however,  as  Doctor 
^fles  was  gone.  Ste  Gimlet  resumed  his  con- 
^enatioo  with  Mrs.  Lamb,  and  it  was  a  low- 
From  time  to  time  the 
saying,  "Yes;"  but 
nothing  to  the  monosyllable  for 
I  time.  At  length,  however,  in  answer  to 
■omething  that  her  son-in-law  said,  she  ex- 
eiiimed. 

"No,  Stephen,  do  not  speak  with  him  about 
k.  1  tried  it  this  morning,  and  it  had  a  terrible 
Aet  upon  him.  It  seemed  to  change  him 
lilogether,  and  made  him,  so  kind  and  gentle  as 
h0  m,  quite  fierce  and  sharp.    Speak  with  his 


'wraauon  wiin  mrs.  i^ami 
toted  and  eager  one.  Fn 
•id  lady  bowed  her  head, 
•he  added  nothing  to   tt 


I  friend,  Captain  Hayward ;  for  neither  you  nor 
I  can  know  what  all  this  may  mean.  But  above 
all,  watch  well,  for  it  is  clear  they  are  about  no 
good,  and  tell  me  always  what  you  hear  and 
see,  for  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  I  know  more 
of  these  matters  than  the  young  lord  does  him- 
self—a bitter  bond,  did  he  call  it !  Well,  it  may 
be  a  bond  for  the  annuity  you  heard  him  talk 
of ;  but  then  why  does  she  not  claim  it  ?  There 
must  be  some  object,  Stephen." 

The  good  old  lady's  consideration  of  the  sub- 
ject was  prevented  at  that  moment  from  pro- 
ceeding further  by  the  entrance  of  her  son.  Bill) 
Lamb,  who  came  up  and  kissed  her  aflfectionate 
ly.  The  lad  was  somewhat  pale,  and  there  ivas 
an  air  of  fatigue  in  his  small,  pinched,  but  in- 
telligent countenance,  which  made  his  mother 
hold  him  to  her  heart  with  a  feeling  of  painful 
anxiety.  Oh,  how  the  affections  of  a  parent 
twine  themselves  round  a  suffering  child !  Every 
care,  every  labor,  every  painful  apprehension 
that  he  causes  us,  seems  but  a  new  bond  to  bind 
our  love  the  more  strongly  to  him.  The  attach- 
ment that  is  dewed  with  tears  and  hardened 
with  the  cold  air  of  sorrow  and  fear  is  ever  the 
more  hardy  plant. 

"  Sit  down,  Bill,"  said  Stephen  Gimlet,  kindly, 
**  you  look  tired,  my  lad.  I  will  get  you  a 
draught  of  beer." 

"  I  cannot  wait,  Ste,'*  answered  the  pot-boy, 
*'  for  I  must  be  back  as  quick  as  I  can  ;  but  I 
can  look  in  to  see  mother  for  a  minute  every 
day  now.  The  gentleman  who  has  got  the  little- 
lone  cottage  on  the  edge  of  Chandleigh  Heath 
gives  me  half-a-crown  a  week  to  bring  up  bis 
letters  and  newspapers,  and  I  take  the  time 
when  all  the  folks  are  at  dinner  in  our  house." 

**  And  get  no  dinner  yourself,  poor  Bill,"  said 
Stephen  Simlct ;  "  cut  him  a  slice  of  the  cold 
bacon,  mother,  and  a  hunch  of  bread.  He  can 
eat  it  as  he  goes.  1*11  run  and  draw  him  a 
draught  of  beer.  It  won't  keep  you  a  minute. 
Bill,  and  it  will  help  you  on,  too." 

He  waited  for  no  reply,  but  ran  with  a  jug  in 
his  hand  to  the  outhouse  where  his  beer-barrel 
stood.  When  he  came  back  the  boy  drank 
eagerly,  kissed  the  old  lady  again,  and  then  set 
out  with  the  bread  and  bacon  in  his  hand  ;  but 
Stephen  Gimlet  walked  out  with  him,  and  after 
they  had  taken  a  few  steps,  he  asked, 

''  Who  is  it.  Bill,  has  got  the  cottage  ?" 

"  I  don*t  know,"  answered  the  lad.  **  A  tall, 
strong  man  ho  is,  with  large  whiskers  all  the 
way  under  his  chin,  a  little  grayish.  He  met 
me  last  night  when  I  took  up  a  parcel  from  Mr. 

to  Burton's  inn,  and  asked  if  I  came  that 

way  every  day.  I  said  I  did  not,  but  could  come 
if  he  wanted  anything.** 

"  But  you  must  know  his  name  if  you  get  his 
letters,  Billl"  said  Gimlet. 

"No,  I  do  not,  but  I  soon  can,"  answered* 
the  deformed  youth.  *'  He  took  me  into  the  cot- 
tage, and  made  the  lady  give  him  some  paper 
and  a  pen  and  ink,  and  wrote  a  note  to  the  post- 
master, and  gave  me  a  half-crown,  and  said  I 
should  have  the  same  every  week.  The  post- 
master wrapped  up  the  letters  and  things  in  a 
bit  of  paper,  and  I  did  not  think  to  look  at  it ;  but 
I  can  soon  find  out  if  you  want  to  know.** 

*'  No,'*  answered  Stephen  Gimlet,  drily,  *•  I 
know  already.  Well,  Bill,  good-bye,  I  must  %p 
about  my  work,"  and  so  the^  v^tv^. 
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I  BEo  Captain  Moroton's  pardon  ;  I  left  him 
running  across  a  field  in  not  the  brightest 
possible  night  that  ever  shone.  I  should,  at 
least,  have  taken  him  safely  home  before  now, 
wherever  that  home  might  be,  which  would  be 
indeed  difficult  to  say  ;  for  the  home  of  Captain 
Moreton  was  what  people  who  pore  over  long 
lines  of  figures  call  a  variable  quantity.  How- 
ever, there  was  once,  at  least  there  is  reported 
to  have  been  once — for  I  do  not  take  upon  my- 
self to  answer  for  the  fact — a  certain  young  per- 
son called  Galanthis.  She  was  a  maid-of-all- 
work  in  a  very  reputable  Greek  family,  and  was 
called  as  a  witness  in  the  famous  crim.  con.  case 
of  Amphitryon  versua  Jupiter.  She  proved  her- 
self very  skilful  in  puzzling  an  examining  coun- 
sel, and  there  is  an  old  nonsensical  story  of  her 
having  been  changed  into  a  weasel  to  com- 
memorate the  various  turnings  and  windings  of 
her  prevarications.  Nevertheless,  not  this  con- 
venient Abigail,  nor  any  of  her  pUant  race,  evei 
took  more  turnings  and  windings  than  did  Cap- 
tain Moreton  on  the  night  after  his  escape  from 
his  prison  in  the  vestry.  Every  step  of  the 
country  round  he  knew  well,  and  up  one  narrow 
lane,  through  this  small  field,  along  that  wood- 
path,  by  another  shott  cut,  he  went,  sometimes 
walking  and  sometimes  running,  till  at  length 
he  came  to  a  common  of  no  very  great  extent, 
lying  half-way,  or  nearly  so,  between  the  town 
of  Tarningham  and  the  house  called  Burton's 
Inn.  The  common  was  called  Chandleigh 
Heatb  ;  and  on  the  side  next  to  the  inn  was  the 
Tillage  of  Chandleigh,  while  between  the  heath 
and  Tarningham  lay  about  two  miles  of  well 
cultivated  but  not  very  populous  fields  and  mead- 
ows. At  an  angle  of  the  common  a  retired 
hosier  of  Chandleigh  had  built  himself  a  cottage 
— a  cottage  suited  to  himself  and  his  state — 
consisting  of  six  rooms,  all  of  minute  size,  and 
he  had,  moreover,  planted  himself  a  garden,  in 
which  roses  strove  with  apple-trees  and  cherries 
The  hosier — as  retired  hosiers  will  very  often 
do— died  one  day,  and  left  the  cottage  to  his 
nephew,  a  minor.  The  guardians  strove  to  let 
the  cottage  furnished,  but  for  upward  of  a  year 
they  strove  in  vain ;  its  extremely  retired  situa- 
tion was  against  it,  till  one  day  it  was  suddenly 
tenanted,  and  right  glad  were  they  to  get  a 
guinea  a  week,  and  ask  no  questions.  It  was 
to  this  retired  cottage,  then,  of  the  retired  hosier, 
that  Captain  Moreton 's  steps  were  ultimately 
bent,  and  as  it  had  windows  down  to  the  ground 
on  the  garden  side,  he  chose  that  side,  and 
went  in  at  the  window,  where,  I  forgot  to  re- 
mark, there  were  lights  shining. 

At  a  table  in  the  room,  with  a  foot  upon  a 
footsU)ol,  and  a  pillow  behind  her  back,  sat  a 
lady  whom  we  have  before  described  ;  and  cer- 
tainly, to  look  at  her  face,  handsome  as  it  was, 
no  one  would  have  fancied  there  was  a  fierce 
and  fiery  spirit  beneath,  so  weak  and,  I  may 
venture  to  call  it,  lack-a-daisical  was  the  ex- 
pression. 

"  Heaven,  Moreton,  how  you  startled  me !" 
cried  the  lady :  *'  where  have  you  been  such  a 
long  time  1  ^You  know  I  want  society  at  night. 
It  is  only  at  night  I  am  half-alive.*' 

•*  Well."  said  Captain  Moreton,  with  a  laugh, 
**I  liave  been  half-dead  and  half-buried ;  for  I 


have  been  down  into  a  vault,  and  shut  up  ic  i 
vestry  as  a  close  prisoner.  I  only  got  cot  b; 
wrenching  oflTthe  bars.  Nobody  could  see  my 
face,  however,  so  that  is  lucky ;  for  they  eao 
but  say  I  was  looking  at  a  register  by  caodk- 
hght,  and  the  old  sexton  will  not  peach  forkii 
own  sake." 

'*  Still  at  those  rash  tricks,  Moreton,*'  said  tbs 
lady ;  '*  it  will  end  in  your  getting  hanged,  de- 
pend upon  it.  I  have  been  writing  a  poea 
called  '  The  Rash  Man  '  and  I  was  just  hangiof 
him  when  you  came  in  and  startled  me." 

"  My  rash  tricks,  as  you  call  them,  got  yra 
a  thousand  a-year  once,"  answered  MoreUM, 
sharply,  "  so.  in  pity,  leave  your  stupid  poetry, 
Charlotte,  and  listen  to  what  I  have  to  say." 

'*  Stupid  poetry  !'*  exclaimed  the  lady,  angrily 
"  There  was  a  time  when  you  did  not  call  it  lo; 
and  as  for  the  thousand  a-ycar,  it  was  more  to 
save  yourself  than  to  serve  me  that  you  fandii 
that  scheme.  You  know  that  I  hated  the  p^ 
dantic  boy,  as  virtuous  as  a  young  kid.  and  u 
pious  as  his  grandmother's  prayer-book.  Noth- 
ing would  have  induced  mc  to  marry  himifyn 
had  not  represented — " 

"  Well,  never  mind  all  that,"  answered  More- 
ton,  interrupting  her.  **We  have  aomeihim 
else  to  think  of  now,  Charlotte.  I  dont  knov 
that  it  would  not  be  better  fur  me  to  be  off. 
after  all." 

"  Well,  I  am  ready  to  go  whenever  yoa  lite,* 
replied  the  lady.  **  I  am  sure  it  is  nuC  vcfj 
pleasant  to  stay  in  this  place,  seeing  nobody  vd 
hearing  nothing  ;  without  opera,  or  concert,  m 
coflfee-house,  or  any  thing.  I  shall  be  very  gtf 
to  go.*' 

*'Ay,  ay,  hut  that  is  a  difTercnt  matter,** 
said  Captain  Moreton,  considerately.  '*Isaiilt 
would  be  perhaps  better  for  mc  to  beoff:  bi 
I  am  quite  sure  it  will  be  better  for  y<M  to 
stay." 

The  lady  looked  at  him  for  a  moment  or  tm 
with  the  eyes  of  a  tiger.  If  she  had  had  i 
striped  or  spotted  skin  upon  her  back  one  vodi 
have  expected  her  to  spring  at  his  throat  Ae 
next  minute ;  but  she  had  acquired  a  habit  ef 
commanding  her  passions  to  a  certain  poiflti 
beyond  which,  they  indeed  became  total^  oo- 
governable,  but  which  was  not  )'et  atiajaed; 
and  she  contented  herself  with  giving  Cipiiii 
Moreton  one  of  those  coups  ic  jtaite  with  wUek 
she  sometimes  treated  him.  »*So,  MoretoB." 
she  said,  "you  think  that  you  can  go  away  aid 
leave  rac  to  take  care  of  myself,  as  yon  did  some 
time  ago ;  but  you  arc  mistaken,  my  good  frtead 
I  have  become  wiser  now,  and  I  certainly  ibil 
not  8ufli*r  vou." 

**How  will  you  stop  me?"  asked  her  cofo- 
panion,  turning  sharply  upon  her. 

**  As  to  stopping  you,"  she  replied,  with  & 
sneer,  "  I  do  not  know  that  I  can.  You  we  » 
strong  man  and  I  am  a  weak  woman,  and  io  > 
tussle  you  will  get  the  better;  but  1  could  brief 
you  back,  Moreton,  you  know,  if  I  did  not  ^ 
you." 

<*  How  ?"  demanded  he  again,  looking  ficnr 
ly  at  her. 

"  By  a  magistrate's  warrant,  and  half-a'dowp 
constables,"  answered  the  lady.  **  You  do  DOl 
think  I  have  had  so  much  experience  of  9«u 
amiable  ways  for  nothing,  or  tbat  I  have  sol 
taken  eare  to  have  prooft  of  a  good  nway  litde 
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UuDga  that  would  make  yoa  very  scarce  in  any, 
coQDtry  bat  one  of  outlaws  and  pirates.** 

"  Do  yoQ  mean  to  say  that  you  will  destroy 
me,  woman  V*  exclaimed  Captain  Moreton. 

"  Not  exactly  destroy  you/'  replied  his  fair 
companion,  '*  though  you  would  make  a  fine 
criminal  under  the  beam.  I  have  not  seen  an 
execution  for  I  do  not  know  how  long,  and  it  is 
a  fine  sight,  after  all— better  than  all  the  trage- 
dies that  erer  were  written.  It  is  no  fun  see- 
ing men  kill  each  other  in  jest :  one  knows  that 
they  come  to  life  ag^ain  as  soon  as  the  curtain 
falls ;  but  once  hanging  over  the  drop,  or  lying 
on  the  guillotine,  there's  no  coming  to  life  any 
more.  I  should  like  to  see  you  hanging,  More- 
Uki,  when  yon  are  hanged.  You  woiud  hang 
▼ery  well,  I  dare  say." 

She  spoke  is  the  quietest,  most  sugary  tone 
possible,  with  a  sKght  smile  upon  her  lip,  and 
^Qsed  herself  while  she  did  so  in  sketching 
viib  the  pen  and  ink  a  man  under  a  beam  with 
a  ooose  round  hia  neck.  Captain  Moreton 
caied  at  her  meanwhile,  with  his  teeth  hard 
^Qt,  and  not  the  most  placable  countenance  in 
fbe  world,  aa  she  brought  vividly  up  before  his 
Pagination  all  those  things  which  crime  is  too 
nncb  accustomed  and  too  willing  to  forget 

"  And  you,  Charlotte,  you  would  do  this !"  he 
exclaimed,  at  length :  *'  biit  it  is  all  nonsense ; 
lod  how  you  ever  can  talk  of  such  things  I  can- 
not imagine,  when  I  nv^rely  spoke  of  going  my- 
^  and  leaving  you  for  a  short  time,  for  your 
wn  good." 

"  For  my  own  good  !  Oh,  yes ;  I  have  heard 
*D  that  before,  more  than  twelve  years  ago," 
i€^d  the  lady.  *'  I  yielded  to  your  notions  of 
my  own  good,  then,  and  much  good  has  come 
of  it,  to  me,  at  least.  So  do  not  talk  of  ever 
^^rating  your  fate  from  mine  again,  Moreton  ; 
for  were  you  to  attempt  it,  I  would  do  as  I  have 
laid,  depend  upon  it." 

"  It  was  your  own  good  I  thought  about," 
replied  Captain  Moreton,  bitterly,  "and  that 
yw»  wiD  soon  see  when  you  hear  the  whole. 
^  you  not  think  if  I^nham  were  to  find  out 
that  you  are  living  here  with  me  there  would 
Ijooo  be  suits  in  the  ecclesiastical  courts  for 
«»^orce  and  all  the  rest  1" 

"  Oh,  you  know,  we  talked  about  all  that  be- 
•pfe,"  replied  the  lady,  "  and  look  our  precau- 
ijons.  Yoo  are  here  as  my  earliest  friend,  as- 
iiatiog  me  to  regain  my  rights,  nothing  more. 
^  that  was  settled  long  ago,  and  I  see  no  rea- 
son for  beginning  it  all  over  again." 

"But  thiere  is  a  reason,"  answered  Captain 
Moreton,  "as  you  would  have  heard  before 
**ow  if  yoo  would  have  let  me  speak ;  but  you 
Are  80  diabolically  hasty  and  violent.  I  brought 
you  the  best  news  you  could  have,  if  yoo  would 
"«t  listen." 

"Indeed !"  said  the  lady,  looking  up  from  the 
I^'^^^t  sketch  she  was  finishing  with  an  ex- 
pr^ion  of  greater  interest,  "  what  may  that 
06;" 

*•  Why,  simply,  that  Lenham  has  proposed  to 
J*iw  Slingsby,"  replied  Captain  Moreton,  **  and 
ifj  •'^^  ^  be  married  directly — as  soon  as  that 
feUow,  Wittingham.  is  out  of  all  danger." 

nor  eyes  flashed  at  the  intelligence,  and  her 
MP  curled  with  a  triumphant  smile  aa  she  inquir- 
ed, "  Where  did  you  hear  it  1  Who  told  you  t 
Are  you  sure  V* 
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*•  Quite,"  answered  Moreton,  "  I  had  it  from 
old  Slattery.  the  apothecary,  who  knows  the 
secrets  of  all  the  houses  round.  He  told  it  to 
me  as  a  thing  quite  certain." 

"Then  I  have  him!  Then  I  have  him!" 
exclaimed  his  companion,  joyfully ;  **  Oh,  I 
will  make  him  drink  the  very  dregs  of  a  bitterer 
cup  than  ever  he  has  held  to  my  lips." 

**  But  you  must  be  very  careful,"  said  Captain 
Moreton,  *'  not  tbe^lightest  indiscretion  —  not 
the  slightest  hint,  remember,  or  all  is  lost." 

**  I  will  be  careful,"  she  replied,  *<  but  yet  all 
cannot  be  lost  even  if  he  were  to  discover  that  I 
am  alive.  He  has  made  the  proposal  to  one 
woman  when  he  is  already  married  to  another 
That  would  be  disgrace  enough  to  blast  and 
wither  him  like  a  leaf  in  the  winter.  I  know 
him  well  enough  for  that.  For  the  first  timo 
he  has  given  me  the  power  of  torturing  him, 
and  I  will  work  that  engine  till  his  cold  heart 
cracks,  let  him  do  vehat  he  will.*' 

**  Well,  this  was  the  reason  I  thought  It  would 
be  better  for  me  to  be  off  for  a  ahort  time,"  said 
Captain  Moreton,  '*  though  you  must  remain 
here." 

'    '*  I  donH  see  that,**  cried  the  lady,  '*  I  won't 
have  it." 

Her  companion  had  fallen  into  a  fit  of  thought, 
however,  as  soon  as  he  had  uttered  the  last 
words,  and  he  did  not  seem  to  attend  to  her.  His 
thoughts,  indeed,  were  busy  with  a  former  part 
of  their  conversation.  He  felt  that  he  was,  as 
she  said,  in  her  power,  and  he  saw  very  well 
how  sweetly  and  delicately  she  was  inclined  to 
use  power  when  she  did  possess  it.  He  there- 
fore asked  himself  if  it  might  nut  be  as  well  to 
put  some  check  upon  her  violence  before  it 
hurried  her  into  anything  that  could  not  be  re- 
paired ;  for  although  Captain  Moreton  was  fond 
of  a  little  vengeance  himself,  yet  he  loved  secu- 
rity better,  and  thought  it  would  be  poor  conso- 
lation for  being  hanged  that  be  had  spoiled  all 
her  fine  schemes.  He  was  still  debating  this 
point  in  his  own  mind,  when  finding  that  he  did 
not  an^er,  she  said, 

••  Do  you  heart  I  say  I  will  not  have  it,  and 
you  had  better  not  talk  of  it  any  more,  for  if  I 
take  it  into  my  head  that  you  are  trying  to  get 
off  and  leave  me  here,  I  will  take  very  good 
care  that  your  first  walk  shall  be  into  jail.** 

•*In  which  case,"  said  Captain  Moreton, 
coldly,  *'  I  would,  by  one  word,  break  the  bond 
between  you  and  Lenham,  and  send  you  to 
prison  too.  Yon  think  that  I  am  totally  in  your 
power,  madam ;  but  let  me  tell  you  that  yoo  are 
in  mine  also.  Our  confidence,  it  is  true,  has 
not  been  mutual,  but  our  secrets  are  so.'* 

**  What  do  you  mean  1"  exclaimed  the  lady, 
turning  deadly  pale. 

"I  will  tell  you,"  replied  her  companion. 
"  What  I  mean  may  be  soon  hinted,  so  that  you 
can  understand.  When  I  first  became  ac- 
quainted with  you,  my  fair  friend,  you  were 
twenty  years  of  age.  There  were  events  which 
happened  when  you  were  eighteen  that  you  have 
always  thought  comfortably  hidden  in  your  own 
bosom  and  that  of  gne  other.  Let  me  now  tell 
yoo  that  they  have  never  been  concealed  from  roe. 
You  understand  me,  I  see  by  your  face,  so  no 
more  of  this.  I  shall  not  go,  because  yoo  do 
not  wish  it,  and  I  proposed  it  only  for  your 
good ;  but  now  let  us  have  some  brandy-and- 
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water,  fur  the  night  is  wonderfully  cold  for  the 
season.*' 

The  lady  made  no  reply,  but  sat  looking 
down  at  the  table  with  her  cheek  still  white, 
and  Moreton  got  up  and  rang  the  bell.  A  wom- 
an-servant appeared,  received  his  orders,  and 
went  away,  and  then  turning  to  his  companion, 
he  pulled  her  cheek  familiarly,  saying, 

»♦  Come,  Charlotte,  let  us  have  no  more  of  all 
this  ;  we  bad  better.geton  well  together.  Have 
any  of  the  servants  been  into  the  room  to-night 
since  I  left  you  1" 

The  lady  looked  up  with  a  sort  of  bewildered 
and  absent  air,  saying, 

"No,  I  think  not  —  let  me  see.  No,  no.  I 
have  been  sitting  writing  and  sleeping.  I  fell 
asleep  for  an  hour,  and  then  I  wrote  till  you 
came  back.  No  one  has  been  in,  I  am  very 
sure." 

**  While  you  were  asleep  they  might,"  said 
Moreton,  thoughtfully. 

"No,  no,"  she  answered,  "I  should  have 
heard  them  instantly ;  I  wake  in  a  moment, 
you  know,  with  the  least  sound.  Nobody  has 
been  in  the  room  I  will  swear." 

*'  Then  you  can  swear,  too,  that  I  never  left 
it,"  answered  Moreton,  laughing;  "  I  mean  that 
I  have  been  here  or  hereabout  all  night,  in  case 
it  should  be  needed." 

The  lady  did  not  seem  at  all  shocked  at  the 
proposal,  for  she  had  no  great  opinion  of  the 
sanctity  of  oaths,  and  when  the  servant  re- 
turned with  all  that  Captain  Moreton  had  de- 
manded, he  asked  her  sharply, 

"  Where  were  you,  Kitty,  when  I  rang  about 
an  hour  ago  ?" 

"  Lord,  sir,"  replied  the  woman,  "  I  have  only 
run  across  to  ask  why  they  had  not  sent  my 
beer." 

"  Well,  I  wish  you  would  take  some  other 
time  for  going  on  such  errands,"  pettishly  re- 
plied Captain  Moreton,  and  there  the  subject 
dropped. 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

Bbauchamp  took  care  to  be  back  at  Tarning- 
ham  Park  a  full  hour  and  a  half  before  dinner- 
time ;  but  schemes  and  purposes  of  making  love 
or  a  declaration  at  a  certain  place  and  time 
are  never  successful.  Continually  they  are  put 
off,  and  very  often  they  are  forced  on  by  circum- 
stances, and  although  there  is  no  event  of  life 
perhaps  in  which  the  happy  moment  is  more 
important,  it  is  seldom  met  with  or  chosen. 
Such  was  the  case  in  the  present  instance : 
Sir  John  SI ingsby  played  third  on  one  octjasion, 
Mrs.  Cliflbrd  on  another,  and  when  Mary,  dear 
considerate  girl,  after  breaking  in  for  a  moment, 
made  a  very  reasonable  excuse  to  retire,  the 
dressing-bell  rang  as  she  closed  the  door,  and 
Bcauchamp,  knowing  that  he  could  not  detain 
Miss  SI  ingsby  more  than  five  minutes,  would 
not  atleinpi  to  crowd  all  he  had  to  say  into  so 
short  a  space.  He  was  resolved  to  say  some- 
thing, however,  and  as  Isabella  was  about  to 
leave  him  he  slopped  her,  asking  if  she  knew 
that  her  father   had  invited  him  to  pass  the 


let  you  go  to  pass  the  hours  of  darkness  amonf 
the  Goths  and  Vandals  of  Tarningbam.  He 
would  be  afraid  of  your  life  being  attempted 
You  do  not  think  of  going  ?" 

"  I  have  accepted  his  invitation,"  answered 
her  lover,  "  because  I  have  several  things  to 
talk  over  with  Sir  John,  and  on  one  subject  alM> 
with  you,  dear  lady.  Will  you  give  me  some 
time  in  the  course  of  to-morrow — a  few  min- 
utes— nay,  perhaps,  an  hour  alone  1" 

Isabella  colored  and  looked  away ;  bat  she 
was  thankful  for  a  reprieve  from  imm^iiie 
agitation,  and  she  replied  in  a  low  tone,  "  Cer- 
tainly— but  I  must  go  and  dress,  or  my  maid 
will  be  impatient." 

But  Bcauchamp  still  detained  her  for  a  mo- 
ment, "  You  are  an  early  riser.  I  think,"  1» 
said  ;  "  will  you  take  a  walk  before  breakfast, 
down  toward  the  stream  1  Nay,  Isabella,  wby 
should  you  hesitate  ?  Remember,  I  have  a  bit- 
tory  to  give." 

"  I  hope  not  a  sad  one,"  answered  Isabelb. 
gaily,  "  for  I  think  I  should  be  easily  moved  m 
tears  just  now,  and  I  roust  not  return  with  aj 
eyes  red— nay,  Bcauchamp,  let  me  go  or  I  shal 
cry  now." 

He  released  the  hand  he  had  taken  iDstiollij, 
and  Miss  Slingsby  took  a  step  away,  but  knkcd 
round,  and  returning  at  once,  gave  it  backagaii. 
saying,  more  gravely,  "  What  is  the  use  of « 
long  history  1 — and  yet  it  had  better  be  toa  I 
will  take  a  walk  with  you  when  you  like,  ftr  I 
must  speak  with  you  too — but  not  now :  tbereli 
no  time.  So  farewell  for  the  present,"  sod  ik 
left  him. 

The  dinner  passed  more  quietly  than  Sir  Jdli 
Slingsby's  dinners  usually  did.  The  barogetH 
spirits,  which  had  risen  immensely  after  Ifei 
first  pressure  was  taken  off,  fell  agaio  dori^ 
the  course  of  the  day ;  and  for  the  first  tifflBJi 
his  life,  perhaps,  he  was  grave  and  thoufhlitf 
throughout  the  evening.  Isabella  had  hersW* 
of  meditations,  and  so  bad  Mary  Clifford.  Hi 
mother  of  the  latter  was  calm  and  sedate  u 
usual,  and  Doctor  Miles,  dry  and  senteotkMi; 
so  that  Bcauchamp,  happy  in  what  he  had  done, 
and  happy  in  the  confidence  of  love,  was  nov 
the  gayest  of  the  party.  Thus  the  eTwiiV 
passed  away,  though  not  sadly,  anything  bot 
very  merrily ;  and  the  whole  party  retired  ciilj 
to  rest. 

The  next  morning  early,  Bcauchamp  rose  aad 
went  down  to  the  drawing-room  ;  but  there  was 
nobody  there.  One  of  the  housemaids  just 
passed  out  as  he  entered,  and  he  waited  for 
about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  with  some  impatience, 
gazing  forth  from  the  windows  over  the  dewy 
slopes  of  the  purk,  and  thinking  in  his  heart 
that  Isabella  was  somewhat  long.  Now,  to  say 
the  truth,  she  was  lunger  than  she  might  have 
been,  for  Isabella  had  been  up  and  dressed  soBie 
time ;  but  there  was  a  sort  of  hesilatioD.  a 
timidity,  a  weak  feeling  of  alarm,  perhapi. 
which  she  had  never  known  before.  She  shrank 
from  the  idea  of  going  down  to  meet  hiro,  know- 
ing that  he  was  waiting  for  her.  It  woaltf 
seem  like  a  secret  arrangement  between  them; 
she  thought,  and  she  took  fright  at  tbe  vny 
idea.  Then  again,  on  the  other  hand,  she  fan- 
clve^  \\^  \tv\^hi  imagine  she  was  treating  bim 


night  there.  ^ ^ ^ 

"Oh,  of  course,"  answered  h'la  faw  coluv?llv-^y  \\\  tvov  vo  %q,  ^^w  ^^  wsa^C  promise  she  had 
ion  ia  a  gay  tone,  *'you  do  not  think  Vie  vfovi^i^Vm^^^v  \>DAtkV!A^»&\]«»LW^>uM^,«»l!eMKCQU^ 
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10  noble,  that  she  oonld  not  treat  him  ill,  nay, 
not  even  by  the  appearance  of  a  caprice.  That 
settled  the  matter ;  and,  after  about  a  quarter 
of  an  huur*8  debating  with  herself,  down  she 
went.  Her  heart  beat  terribly;  but  Isabella 
was  a  girl,  who,  with  all  her  gayety  and  appa- 
rent lightness,  had  great  command  over  her- 
self; and  that  command  in  her  short  life  had. 
been  oflen  tried.  She  paused  then  4br  a  mo- 
ment or  two  at  the  door  of  the  drawing-room, 
struggled  with  and  overcame  her  agitation,  and 
then  went  in  with  a  face  cleared,  a  light  step, 
and  a  cheerful  air.  Her  hand  was  in  Beau- 
champ's  in  a  moment,  ^nd  after  a  few  of  the 
ordinary  words  of  a  first  morning  meeting,  he 
asked,  **  Will  you  take  a  walk,  dear  Isabella,  or 
shall  we  rennalo  here  V 

"  Do  you  not  see  my  bonnet  on  my  head  and 
shawl  over  roy  arm  1'*'  she  said  in  a  gay  tone ; 
*'  who  would  stay  in  the  house  on  such  a  bright 
morning  as  this  when  they  have  a  free  hour  be- 
fore them  T' 

"Come,  then,"  he  answered;  and  in  two 
minutes  more  they  were  walking  away  together 
toward  the  wooded  hill  through  which  they  had 
passed  with  Mary  Cliflbrd  and  Hay  ward  about 
three  weeks  before. 

It  is  strange  how  silent  people  are  when  they 
have  much  to  say  to  each  other.  For  the  first 
quarter  of  a  mile  neither  Beauchamp  nor  Isa- 
bella said  a  word ;  but  at  length,  when  the  boughs 
began  to  wave  over  their  heads,  he  laid  his 
band  gently  upon  hers,  and  said, 

"  I  think  there  can  be  no  misunderstanding, 
Isabella,  as  to  the  words  I  spoke  the  night  be- 
fore last.  Nor  must  you  think  me  possessed  of 
a  very  eager  vanity  if  I  have  construed  your 
reply  as  favorable  to  myself.  I  know  you  too 
Well  not  to  feel  assured  that  you  would  not 
have  so  answered  me  bad  you  been  inclined  to 
decide  against  my  hopes.  But  yet,  Isabella,  I 
will  not  and  do  not  consider  you  as  plighted  to 
me  by  the  words  then  spoken,  till — '* 

"That  is  just  what  I  was  going  to  sa/,'*  re- 
plied Isabella,  much  to  Beauchamp's  conster- 
nation. 

'*  I  wished  much  to  speak  with  you  for  the 
"very  purpose  of  assuring  you  that  I  do  not  con- 
sider you  in  the  least  bound  by  what  you  then 
Mid." 

She  spoke  with  a  great  efTort  for  calmness, 
bnt  there  was  an  anxious  trembling  of  the  voice 
which  betrayed  her  agitation,  and  in  the  end 
Bhe  paused  for  breath. 

"  Hear  me,  hear  me,'*  she  said,  as  she  saw 
Beauchamp  about  to  reply  ;  "  since  that  night 
everything  has  changed.  I  then  thought  my 
father  embarrassed,  but  I  did  not  know  him  to 
be  ruined.  I  looked  upon  you  as  Mr.  Beau- 
champ ;  I  now  find  you  of  a  rank  superior  to 
oar  own,  one  who  may  well  look  to  rank  and 
fortune  in  his  bride.  You,  too,  were  ignorant 
of  the  sad  state  of  my  poor  father's  affairs.  It 
is  but  fair,  then,  it  is  but  right  that  I  should  set 
you  entirely  free  from  any  implied  engagement 
niade  in  a  moment  of  generous  thoughtlessness ; 
and  I  do  so  entirely,  nor  will  ever  for  a  moment 
think  you  do  aught  amiss  if  you  consider  better, 
more  wisely,  I  will  say,  of  this  matter ;  and  let 
all  feelings  between  us  subside  into  kind  friend- 
ship on  your  part,  and  gratitude  and  esteem 
upon  mine." 


**  Tou  set  roe  free !"  said  Beauchamp,  repeat^ 
ing  her  words  with  a  smile,  *'  how  can  you  ? 
My  dear  Isabella,  this  is  treacherous  of  you ;  and 
to  talkof  setting  me  free  even  while  you  are 
binding  me  heart  and  spirit  to  you  more  strongly 
than  ever !  Not  one  more  word  upon  that  sub- 
ject, my  beloved  girl.  You  must  not  teach  me 
that  you  think  I  am  so  sordid,  so  pitiful  a  being  to 
let  a  consideration  of  mere  fortune,  where  T 
have  more  than  plenty,  weigh  with  me  for  one 
moment — I  am  yours,  Isabella,  if  you  wiU  take 
me — ^yours  forever,  loving  you  deeply,  truly, 
ay,  and  understanding  you  fully,  too,  which  so 
many  do  not :  but  it  is  I  who  must  set  you  free, 
dear  ^irl ;  and  I  will  not  ask,  I  will  not  receive 
any  promise  till  you  have  heard  the  story  of  my 
past  life." 

*<  But  you  must  have  it,"  said  Isabella,  rais-- 
ing  her  dewey  eyes  with  a  smile, "  these  things 
must  ever  be  mutual,  my  lord.  I  am  yours  or 
you  are  not  mine.  But  Beauchamp,  we  are 
coquetting  with  each  other ;  you  tell  me  you 
love ;  I,  like  all  foolish  girls,  believe.  Surely 
there  is  no  need  of  any  other  story  but  that.  Do 
you  suppose,  Beauchamp,  that  after  aU  I  have 
seen  of  you,  after  all  you  have  done,  I  can  ima- 
gine for  one  moment,  that  there  is  anything  in 
the  past  which  could  make  me  change  my  opin- 
ion or  withhold  my  hand  ?  No,  no,  a  woman^s 
confidence,  when  it  is  given,  is  unbounded — at 
least,  mine  is  so  in  you,  and  I  need  not  hear  any 
tale  of  past  days  before  I  bind  myself  to  you  by^ 
that  tie,  which,  to  every  right  mind,  must  seem 
as  strong  as  a  vow." 

** Thanks,  dearest  girl,  thanks!"  answered 
her  lover,  "  but  yet  you  must  hear  the  story ; 
not  from  my  lips,  perhaps,  for  it  will  be  better 
communicated  to  you  by  another ;  and  I  have 
commissioned  good  Doctor  Miles  to  tell  you  all, 
for  I  would  not  have  it  said  or  though  there- 
after,  by  your  father  or  by  any  one,  that  I 
have  had  even  the  slightest  concealment  (torn 
you." 

**  Not  to  me,  not  to  me !"  said  Isabella,  eager- 
ly, and  then  added,  laughing,  *'  I  will  not  listen 
to  the  good  doctor ;  if  there  is  anything  that 
must  be  said,  let  it  be  told  to  my  father." 

Beauchampsmiled,  and  shook  bis  head.  "  You 
will  think  me  sadly  obstinate  and  exacting,"  he 
said,  '*  but  yet  you  must  grant  me  as  a  favor, 
Isabella,  that  which  I  ask.  Listen  to  our 
worthy  friend,  the  rector.  His  tale  will  not  be 
very  long ;  for  many  sad  things  may  be  told  ia 
a  few  words,  and  an  account  of  events  which 
have  imbittered  my  whoH  existence  till  within 
the  few  last  days  can  be  given  in  five  minutes. 
I  will  tell  Sir  John  myself,  but  the  reason  why 
I  so  earnestly  wish  you  to  hear  all,  too,  is,  that 
no  man  can  ever  judge  rightly  of  the  finer  feel- 
ings of  a  woman's  heart.  \Ve  cannot  tell  how 
things  which  afi^ect  us  in  one  way,  may  affect 
her ;  and  as  there  can  be  no  perfect  love  with- 
out perfect  confidence,  you  must  share  all  that 
is  in  ray  bosom,  in  the  past  as  well  as  in  the 
future." 

••  Well,'*  said  Isabella,  smiling,  "  as  to  obey 
is  to  be  one  of  my  vows,  Beauchamp,  I  may  as 
well  begin  my  task  at  once.  I  will  listen  to  the 
good  doctor,  though  I  confess  it  is  unwillingly ; 
but  still,  whatever  he  says,  it  will  make  no  dif- 
ference.'* 

Beauchamp  replied  not  to  what  she  said ;  but 
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the  conversation  took  another  and  a  sweeter 
turn,  and  as  the  words  they  spoke  were  certainly 
not  intended  to  be  repeated  to  the  world,  I  will 
not  repeat  them.  Time  flies  swiftly  when  rave's 
pinions  are  added  to  his  own,  and  Isabella  col- 
ored when,  passing  the  windows  of  the  break- 
fast-room on  their  return,  she  saw  the  whole 
party  assembled  and  Mary  occupying  her  usual 
post.  While  Beauchamp  entered  and  took  the 
first  fire  of  the  enemy,  she  ran  up  to  her  room 
to  lay  aside  her  walking-dress;  but  Sir  John 
-was  merciless,  and  the  moment  she  came  in 
assailed  her  with  an  exclamation  of  **  Ha,  ha, 
young  lady.  Early  walks  and  morning  rambles, 
making  all  your  friends  believe  you  have  eloped. 
I  hope  you  have  had  a  pleasant  walk,  Isabella, 
with  this  noble  lord.  Pray,  were  you  talking 
politics  V 

"Profound  !**  answered  his  daughter,  with  a 
gay  air,  though  she  could  not  keep  the  blood 
from  mounting  into  her  check. 

'*  And  what  conclusion  did  you  come  to  on 
the  state  of  affairs  in  generan**  continued  Sir 
John,  looking  from  Isa^lla  to  Beauchamp.  *'  Is 
there  to  be  peace  or  war  T'* 

"  First  a  truce,*'  answered  Beauchamp.  "  and 
then  a  lasting  peace,  the  terms  of  which  are  to 
be  settled  by  plenipotentiaries  hereafter.'* 

"Oh  !"  said  Sir  John  Slingsby,  now  for  the 
flrst  time  comprehending  how  far  matters  had 
proceeded  between  his  daughter  and  his  guest ; 
and  giving  up  the  jest,  he  remained  in  thought 
for  some  time. 

When  breakfast  was  over  and  the  party  had 
risen,  Beauchamp  at  once  took  his  hosfs  arm, 
saying,  in  a  low  tone,  "  Before  any  other  busi- 
ness, I  must  crave  a  few  moments'  conversa- 
tion, Sir  John.** 

•'  Certainly,  certainly.**  said  Sir  John  Slings- 
by  aloud  ;  and  while  Mary  ClifTord  put  her  arm 
through  Isabella's,  with  a  heart  full  of  kindly 
wishes  and  hopes  for  her  cousin,  the  baronet 
led  his  friend  into  the  library,  and  Ihcir  con- 
ference commenced.  As  niiulit  be  expected, 
Beauchamp  met  no  coldness  on  the  part  of  Sir 
John  Slingsby  ;  but  after  n  hearty  shake  of  the 
hand,  an  eulogium  well  deserved  upon  his  daugh- 
ter, and  an  expression  of  his  entire  satisfac- 
tion and  consent,  the  baronet's  ear  was  claimed 
for  the  tale  of  Beauchanip's  previous  life.  It 
did  not  produce  the  effect  he  expected  ;  for 
although  he  had  some  acquaintance  with  Sir 
John*s  character  and  habits,  he  certainly  did 
not  anticipate  the  bursts  of  laughter  with  which 
the  old  gentleman  listened  to  events  which 
had  rendered  him  miserable.  But  there  are 
two  sides  to  evrryihing,  and  Sir  John  had  all 
his  life  taken  the  risible  point  of  view  of  uU  sub- 
jects. He  laughed,  then  heartily  declared  it  an 
exceedingly  gcHxljoke,  but  no  marriage  at  all ;  and 
it  was  only  when  he  found  that  counsel  learned  in 
the  law  had  pronounced  it  to  be  valid,  that  he 
began  to  l(K)k  at  the  matter  more  seriously. 
As  soon,  however,  as  he  heard  the  intelligence 
which  Beauchamp  had  lately  received  from 
Paris,  he  started  up  from  his  chair,  exclaiming, 
"  Well,  then  she  is  dead,  and  that's  an  end  of 
it.  So  now  I  congratulate  you,  my  dear  lord, 
and  say  that  the  sooner  the  marriage  is  over  the 
better.  J  shall  tell  Isabella  so,  and  sl\e  Ivas  no 
^ delations,  thank  God.  Bui  come,  \el  ua  ^o  vo 
^er   I  muMt  kiss  her  and  givo  her  m^  UeB«\ixi^ 


The  whole  conversation  bad  ocenpted  netrff 
an  hour,  and  when  Sir  John  Slingsby  and  Beat- 
champ  entered  the  drawing-roona.  they  found  u 
only  tenanted  by  Isabella  and  good  Doetor 
Miles.  Her  face  was  uncommonly  serious, '«« 
might  say  sad,  and  the  worthy  clergyman  was 
not  gay. 

"  What  is  it,  doctor?"  cried  Sir  John  Slings- 
by, "you  look  as  grave  as  ten  judges.  Wbow 
cat  is^ead?" 

**  James  Thomson's,"  said  Dr.  Miles,  Mf, 
"and  thereupon,  I  wish  to  speak  with  yon. 
Sir  John,  for  I  suppose  you  will  attend  the 
funeral.'* 

*•  You  are  a  funny  fellow,  Doctor  Miles,"  re- 
plied the  baronet ;  "  1*11  talk  to  you  in  amioote: 
but  I  must  first  give  my  daughter  a  kiss— the 
first  she  has  had  this  morning,  for  she  ptaycd 
truant,  and  is  going  to  do  so  again."  So  M^nf. 
he  pressed  his  lips  upon  Isabella's  cheek,  isil 
whispered  a  few  words  that  made  her  cokr 
vary,  and  then,  linking  his  arm  in  that  of  Dr. 
Miles,  led  him  from  the  room,  leaving  In 
daughter  and  her  lover  alone  together. 

Isabella's  face  looked  sadder  and  graver  tta 
Beauchamp  had  ever  seen  it ;  and  to  say  the 
truth,  his  heart  began  to  beat  somewhat  uoetii- 
ly,  especially  as  for  a  moment  or  two  sbs  dil 
not  speak,  but  remained  with  her  eyes  bat 
down.  "  Isabella,*'  he  said  at  length,  ''  Isaiidh 
you  look  very  sad." 

"  How  can  I  be  otherwise,  Beauchamp.*' n^- 
ed  the  fair  girl,  holding  out  her  band  to  kiB. 
"  when  I  have  just  heard  a  narrative  of  events 
which  have  imbittered  all  your  life  ?  I  grieis 
for  you  very  truly,  indeed,  and  sympathise  wilk 
you  as  much  as  a  woman  can  do,  with  one 
placed  in  circumstances  in  which  she  eooU 
never  find  herself.  But  indeed,  Beauchaipf^  i 
shall  be  the  pleasant  task  of  my  whole  hSt  U 
make  you  forget  these  past  sorrows." 

His  hand  clasped  more  warmly  upon  hen  si 
!  she  spoke,  and  in  the  end  he  sat  down  by  heron 
the  biofa  ;  his  arm  glided  round  her  waist,  wd 
his  lips  were  pressed  upon  hers.  She  bad  not 
the  slightest  touch  of  Miss  Biron  about  ber,nJ 
though  she  blushed  a  little,  she  was  not  borri- 
fied  or  shocked  in  the  least. 

"  Then  you  do  not  blame  me  ?**  he  said,*'irf 
notwithstanding  all  thi.s,  you  are  mine,  dearetf 
girlV* 

"  Why  should  I  blame  you  1"  said  Issbelh. 
with  a  smile, "  you  were  not  the  person  io  An^ 
— I'xcept,  perhaps,  in  having  drunk  too  ■iK* 
wine  once  in  your  life  ;  and  I  suppose  that  ^^ 
what  all  young  men  do,  and  old  men  too^  ^^ 
often ;  but  the  punishment  has  oerUinly  far 
exceeded  the  offence ;  and  as  to  being  yooT>, 
Beauchamp,  you  know  that  I  am~orsttetft 
will  be  when  you  wish  it." 

Beauchamp  took  her  at  her  word,  and  tint 
evening  there  were  grand  consultations  spo* 
many  things.  Sir  John  Slingsby  was  a  hai^ 
man,  and  he  liked  everything  done  hssti^ 
liOve  or  murder,  strife  or  matrimony,  he  woj 
have  it  over  in  I  hurry.  Isabella,  Mrs.  Cliflb* 
Mary,  were  all  overruled,  and  as  Beaucba^P 
subniittrd  to  his  fate  as  determined  by  Sir^ 
without  a  murmur,  the  marriage  was  s] 
lor  that  day  fortnight. 
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CHAPTER  XXXV. 
How  caietly  one  sits  down  to  tell  eTenis  in 
a  UUe  like  this,  which  made  a  vast  sensation 
at  the  time  they  happened.    One  reason,  I  be- 
iie?e,  why  half  the  rdmances  and  almost  all 
the  histories  in  the  world  are  so  exceedingly 
dull,  is,  that  the  people  who  wHte  them  do  not 
beliete  that  the  things  they  record  actaally 
happened  —  no,  not  even  in  their  hiatories. 
They  have  a  faint  idea  that  it  may  have  been 
so— some  notion  that  such  matters  did  very 
likely  take  place ;  but  not  that  firm  conviction, 
that  deep  and  life-like  impression  of  the  trans- 
actions which  they  relate,  that  gives  vivid  iden- 
tity to  the  narrative.    There  is  always  a  doubt 
about  history,  which  hangs  round  and  fetters 
the  mind  of  the  writer,  and  is  even  increased 
hy  the  accuracy  of  his  research.  There  is  some 
link  in  the  evidence  wanting,  same  apparent 
partiality  in  the  contemporary  chronicler,  some 
prejudice  on  the  part  of  the  near  teller  of  the 
tale,  which  casts  a  suspicion  over  all.     We 
cannot  cross-examine  men  who  died  a  thoo- 
aaod  years  ago,  and  we  sit  down  and  ask  with 
Pilate,  "  What  is  truth  1"  The  romanoe-vmter 
has  A  great  advantage.    He  has  truth  within 
himself.  All  the  witnesses  are  there  in  his  own 
bosom.   Experience  supplies  the  facts  which  ob- 
servation has  collected,  and  imagination  arrays 
and  adorns  them.    In  fact,  I  believe  that,  philo- 
sophically speaking,  a  romance  is  much  truer 
than  a  history.    If  it  be  not,  it  will  produce  but 
little  eflect  upon  the  mind  of  the  reader.    The 
author,  however,  must  not  sit  down  to  write  it 
coolly,  as  a  mere  matter  of  composition.    He 
must  believe  it,  he  must  feel  it,  he  must  think 
^nothing  but  telling  the  truth— ay,  reader,  the 
truth  of  the  creatures  of  his  own  imagination. 
It  most  be  all  truth  to  him,  and  he  must  give 
that  truth  to  the  world.    As  they  act,  think, 
apeak,  in  his  own  mind,  so  must  they  act,  think, 
and  speak  to  the  public ;  and  according  to  his 
own  powers  of  imagining  the  truth,  regarding 
certain  characters,  so  will  he  tell  a  truthful 
tale  or  a  mere  cold  fiction. 

All  the  events  which  had  taken  place  in  Tar- 
ningham  Park  caused  less  bustle,  though,  per- 
baps,  more  profound  sensations  among  the  in- 
mates of  Sir  John  Slingsby's  house  than  they 
did  in  the  town  and  neighborhood.  How  Mrs. 
Atterbury  of  the  Golden  Star — it  was  a  hosier's 
abop^— did  marvel  at  all  that  had  occurred !  and 
how  Miss  Henrietta  Julia  Toralioson,  the  dress- 
maker, did  first  shudder  at  the  thought  of  Sir 
John  Slingsby's  total  ruin,  and  then  rejoice  with 
a  glow  of  joy  at  the  idea  of  Miss  Slingsby's 
marriage  to  a  peer  of  the  realm.  Then,  again, 
there  was  a  little  blear-eyed  woman  with  white 
cheeks,  slightly  marked  with  the  small-pox,  and 
a  sharp  nose  of  red,  who  went  about  the  town 
with  an  alarm-bell  in  her  mouth,  spreading  all 
manner  of  stones  regarding  Sir  John  Slingsby 
and  the  whole  of  the  family  at  Tamingham 
Park.  Miss  Slingsby  was  actually  sold,  she 
said,  and  the  money  given  had  gone  to  clear 
the  baronet  of  a  part  of  his  incumbrances ;  but 
abe  hinted  that  there  was  a  heavy  load  behind, 
and  declared  decidedly  that  she  should  not  like 
to  have  money  out  upon  such  security.  This 
lady  proved  an  invaluable  ally  to  Mr.  Wharton ; 
for  O^at  gentleman  did  not  stomach  his  disap* 
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pointment  comfortably.  He  looked  upon  hhn- 
self  as  very  much  ill  treated,  inasmuch  as  be 
had  not  been  permitted  to  fleece  Sir  John 
Slingsby  down  to  the  skin.  He  made  his  own 
tale  good,  however,  quietly,  assured  everybody 
that  notwithstanding  his  own  heavy  claim,  and 
the  great  likelihood  that  there  had  existed  of 
his  losing  many  thousands  of  pounds^  he  should 
never  have  thought  of  proceeding  against  his 
poor  friend  if  be  had  not  heard  that  Mr.  Wit- 
tingham  had  determined  to  arrest  him  for  that 
heavy  debt.  A  person  calling  himself  Lord 
Lenham,  he  said,  had  come  lo  Sir  John's  assist- 
ance, indeed,  but  he  much  feared  that  no  assist- 
ance would  avail ;  and  perhaps  Miss  Slingsby, 
though  she  was  such  a  cunning  manoeuverer, 
might  find  herself  mistaken,  for  there  was 
something  suspicious,  very  suspicious,  about 
some  parts  of  the  afl!air.  He  did  not  wish  to 
say  anything  unpleasant,  but  there  was  some- 
thing suspicious,  very  suspicious,  and  people  • 
might  mark  his  words  if  they,  liked. 

#eople  did  mark  his  woris ;  and  all  set  to 
work  to  inquire  what  the  suspicious  circum- 
stances were  :  so  that,  what  between  inquiries 
and  answers,  and  hints,  and  inuendoee,  and  sus- 
picions, and  surmises,  and  gossiping  sugges- 
tions, and  doubtful  anecdotes,  and  pure  lies,  the 
little  town  of  Tamingham  was  kept  in  a  atate 
of  most  exceeding  chatter  and  hustle  for  several 
days  and  all  day  long,  except  at  the  feeding 
time,  when  the  streets  returned  to  their  silent 
tranquillity,  and  not  a  soul  was  to  bo  seen  but 
poor  little  deformed  Billy  Lamb,  first  carrying 
out  his  tray  of  foaming  tankards,  and  then  plod- 
ding up  the  hill  with  a  packet  of  letters  and 
newspapers.  As  it  is  a  fine  day,  and  those 
large  heavy  floating  clouds  give  frequently  a 
pleasant  shade,  I  do  not  see  why  we  should  not 
follow  him  up  to  Chandleigh  Heath.  How 
quick  the  little  fellow's  long,  disproportioned 
legs  carry  his  small  round  turkey-shaped  body. 
But  Billy  Lamb  must  be  going  to  visit  his 
mother  after  he  has  fulfilled  his  errand,  or  he 
would  not  walk  so  fast  this  warm  noontide.  It 
is  a  round  of  six  miles,  yet  he  will  do  it  in  an 
hour  and  a  quarter.  On  my  life  he  is  already 
on  the  heath.  One  can  hardly  keep  up  with 
him  \  and  now  he  is  at  the  cottage  garden-gate. 
What  strange  things  poetical  ideas  are!  and 
how  unhke  reality !  The  poetical  idea  of  a 
cottage,  for  instance,  is  rarely  very  like  truth. 
We  take  it  and  cover  it  with  roses  and  surround 
it  with  flowering  shrubs.  That  may  be  all  very 
well,  for  there  are  such  cottages ;  but  then  we 
strip  it  of  all  coarse  attributes  of  life :  we  take 
away  the  evils  of  poverty,  and  vulgarity,  and 
vice,  and  leave  it  nothing  but  content,  and  nat- 
ural refinement,  and  calm  innocence.  It  is 
neither  the  scene  of  struggles  against  fortune, 
cold,  fireless,  cheerless,  oflen  foodless,  with 
want,  smoke,  and  a  dozen  of  children,  nor  the 
prim,  false  rosewood,  bad  piano-forted  abode  of 
retired  slopsellerism,  nor  the  snug-embowered, 
back-lane  residence  of  the  kept  mistress.  There 
is  no  misery  and  repining  there,  no  bad  English 
and  gin-and- water,  no  quiet  cabriolets  and  small 
tigers,  black  eyes,  ringlets,  fluttery,  finery,  and 
falsehood.  It  is  all  love  and  roses — quarter  of 
an  acre  of  Paradise  with  a  small  bouse  upon  it. 
Such  is  the  poetical  idea  of  a  cottage. 

Such,  however,  was  by  no  means  the  sort  of 
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cottage,  the  garden-gate  of  which  was  now  ap- 
proached by  Billy  Lamb.  It  had  been  built  by 
a  coarse,  vulgar  man,  was  inhabited  by  an  ar- 
rant scoundrel ;  and  there  the  arrant  scoundrel 
was,  walking  in  his  small  domain  with  the  lady 
whom  we  have  more  than  once  mentioned.  He 
looked  sharply  round  when  he  heard  the  garden- 
gate  squeak ;  but  was  perfectly  composed  at 
the  sight  of  the  little  pot-boy.  The  letters  and 
papers  he  took,  and  looked  at  the  covers,  and 
then,  with  an  indifferent  air,  asked, 

"  Well,  my  lad,  what  news  is  stirring  in  your 
little  town  1" 

•*Not  much,  sir,"  said  Billy  Lamb;  "only 
about  the  marriage  of  the  lord  and  Miss  Slings- 
by." 

The  lady's  eyes  flashed  unpleasantly,  and  her 
companion  inquired, 

"  Well,  what  about  that !" 

**  Nothing,  sir,  but  that  it  is  to  be  on  Monday 
•  week,  they  say,**  replied  Billy  Lamb ;  "  and  all 
the  people  are  as  busy  as  possible  about  it, 
seme  talking,  and  others  working  hard  to  %et 
all  ready ;  for  Miss  Isabella  will  have  everything 
she  can  made  in  Tamingham.** 

<*  D— -—  hadiy  made  they  will  be,"  answered 
the  gentleman ;  "  and  what  is  the  lord  about  t*' 

**  Oh,  nothing  that  I  know  of,  sir,"  rejoined 
the  pot-boy,  "  only  all  his  people  and  things  are 
coming  down,  carrisges  and  horses,  and  that. 
The  yard  is  quite  fuU  of  them." 

"  And  so  it  is  to  be  on  Monday  week,  is  it  t" 
rejoined  Captain  Moreton ;  "  well,  the  sooner 
the  better." 

"Yes,  yes,"  cried  the  lady,  "and  he  may 
have  guests  at  his  marriage  that  he  does  not 
expect." 

She  spoke  with  an  ungovernable  burst  of 
feeling,  before  her  male  companion  could  stop 
her ;  and  the  boy  suddenly  raised  his  clear,  in- 
telligent eyes  to  her  countenance,  discovering 
there  legible  traces  of  all  the  furious  passions 
that  were  at  work  in  her  bosom. 

"Oh,  yes,"  cried  Moreton,  endeavoring  to 
give  another  turn  to  her  indiscreet  words,  and 
pressing  her  arm  tight  as  a  hint  to  hold  her 
tongue ;  "  doubtless  the  whole  town  and  neigh- 
borhood will  be  there  to  see." 

"  Oh,  dear,  yes,  sir,"  answered  Billy  Lamb ; 
"  though  they  say  they  wish  it  to  be  quite  pri- 
vate. Good  morning,  sir,"  and  he  walked  away 
with  a  careless  air,  closing  the  garden-gate  be- 
hind him. 

"  Ha,  ha,  ha !"  exclaimed  the  worthy  captain, 
laughing  aloud ;  "  this  is  capital,  Charlotte.  You 
see  our  trout  has  bit  at  the  fly." 

"  And  I  have  got  the  hook  in  his  jaws,"  said 
the  lady,  bitteriy. 

"  Yes,"  rejoined  Captain  Moreton ;  "  and  it 
is  now  high  time  that  we  should  consider  how 
we  may  play  our  flsh  to  the  best  advantage. 
First  of  all,  of  course,  the  marriage  must  take 
place,  or  he  will  slip  off  your  hook,  my  fair  lady  : 
but  aAer  that  comes  the  game  :  and  I  think  it 
would  be  much  better  to  make  no  great  noise 
even  afterward,  but  to  give  him  proof  positive 
of  your  existence ;  and,  by  working  upon  his 
apprehensions,  and  laying  him  under  contribu- 
tion, we  may  drain  him  dry  as  hay.** 

"  I  will  have  revenge,**  cried  the  lady,  fierce- 
ly ;'*  I  care  for  naught  else,  but  I  will  have  re- 
venge ;  I  will  Biake  him  a  public  scoff  and  a 


scorn ;  I  will  torture  him  in  a  court  of  joatice; 
I  will  break  his  proud  heart  under  the  world's 
contempt — try  not  to  stop  me,  Moreton,  for  I 
will  have  revenge.  You  think  of  nothing  but 
money ;  but  vengeance  will  be  sweeter  to  me 
than  all  the  gold  of  earth.*' 

"  There  are  different  sorU  of  revenge,"  an- 
swered Moreton,  quietly ;  "  and,  depend  upon 
it,  that  which  I  propose  is  much  noore  terrible. 
Once  he  is  married,  and  quietly  informed  that 
you  are  still  living,  think  what  pleasant  tortoies 
he  would  undergo,  year  aAer  year,  as  long  at 
you  pleased.  You  would  stand  behind  him  Itks 
an  unseen,  but  not  infelt  fate,  shadowing  Ui 
whole  existence  with  a  dark  cloud.  Every  boar 
he  would  live  In  terror  of  discovery,  and  sbamey 
and  punishment.  He  would  never  see  a  stm- 
ger,  or  receive  a  letter,  without  the  hasty  fetn 
rising  up  in  his  heart.  He  would  pictmv  to 
himself  thehreaking  up  of  all  his  doniestie  jofs ; 
he  would  see  *  bastard*  written  on  the  faoe  of 
every  child ;  and  his  heart  wonld  wither  aod 
shrivel  up,  I  tell  you,  like  a  fallen  leaf  in  l3is 
autumn.  Sleep  would  be  banished  frtnn  las 
bed;  appetite  from  his  table;  cheerfiilnwi 
from  his  hearth;  peace  from  his  whole  JA 
Even  the  sweet  cup  of  love  itself  would  turn  i» 
poison  on  his  lips ;  and  our  vengeance  wooM 
be  permanent,  perpetual,  undecajring.  This  m 
the  sort  of  revenge  for  me  !** 

"  It  does  not  suit  me  !**  cried  the  lady ;  "it 
does  not  suit  me ;  I  will  have  it  at  once ;  I  vil 
see  him  crushed  and  withering ;  I  will  feast  ay 
eyes  upon  his  misery.  No,  no ;  snoh  slow,  si- 
lent vengeance  for  the  cold-blooded  and  tte- 
calm.  I  tell  you,  you  shall  not  eftop  me,"  nkt 
continued,  fiercely,  seeing  that  he  listened  1^ 
her  with  a  degree  of  chilhng  tranquillity,  whUk 
she  did  not  love.  *'  You  may  take  what  < 
you  will,  but  I  will  take  mine." 

"  Excellent  !**  said  Captain  Moreton, 
ingly ;  "  excellent,  my  gentle  Cbariotte ;  bit 
let  me  just  hint,  that  we  must  act  together. 
You  can  do  nothing  without  me ;  I  can  stop  it 
all  at  a  word.  Pray,  recollect  a  little  bint  I 
gave  you  the  other  night ;  and  now  that  tb* 
moment  is  come  for  drawing  the  greatest  ad- 
vantages firom  that  which  we  have  bean  ao 
long  laboring  to  attain,  do  not  drive  me  to  apofl 
all  your  plans,  by  attempting  to  spoil  mioe.** 

"  Ha  !*'  said  the  lady ;  "  ha  !*»  but  she  |n- 
ceeded  no  further ;  and,  ainking  into  befsalC 
walked  up  and  down  musingly  for  several  WB^ 
utes,  at  the  end  of  which  time  she  begaa  w 
hum  snatches  of  an  Italian  song.  Capttia 
Moreton,  who  knew  well  her  variable  hoanrs, 
thought  that  the  mood  was  changed ;  bat  be 
was  mistaken.  He  had  planted  that,  of  wbie^ 
he  was  to  reap  the  fruit  ere  long. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  boy  Billy  Lamb,  bating 
closed,  as  we  have  said,  the  garden-gate,  Ksff- 
ered  for  a  moment,  and  then  took  his  ^^ 
across  the  common  in  the  direction  of  Stsfhi* 
Gimlet's  house,  which  was  at  the  distanot  of 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  He  went  at  a  qm* 
pace,  but  two  or  three  times  he  stopped,  aaa 
thought  deeply.  He  was  ton  observing  bojp,  mA 
saw  and  heard  more  than  people  imagioel  Be 
was  a  boy  of  very  strong  feelings  also,  arij^ 
had  conceived  an  affection  for  BeaDcbam^ 
which  made  anything  that  touched  that  geetlr- 
roan  a  matter  of  deep  interest  to  hni.    Ttm* 
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te  int  time  he  stopped  be  repeated  to  him* 
self  the  incautious  words  the  lady  bad  uttered, 
syllable  for  syllable.  "  He  may  have  guests  at 
lus  marriage  be  does  m>t  expect/*  said  the  boy, 
meditating.  **  She  looked  mighty  fierce  too.  I 
wonder  what  she  meant  ?  No  good,  Vm  sure, 
by  the  way  her  eyes  went." 

He  then  walked  on  again  about  half  a  mile 
farther ;  and  this  time  it  was  a  narrow  lane  he 
halted  in.  **  You  see,  our  trout  has  bit  at  the 
fly !"  repeated  Billy  Lamb,  evidently  showing 
toat  he  had  heard  a  part,  at  least,  of  what  had' 
passed  after  he  leA  the  garden ;  "  that  trout  he 
talked  of  must  be  Mr.  Beauchamp — that*s  to 
say,  the  lord.  I  can*t  make  it  out.  Til  tell 
Stephen  :  he  seems  to  know  a  good  deal  about 
them  ail ;  or  that  good,  kind  Captain  Hay  ward. 
He's  a  great  friend  of  this  lord's,  and  will  let 
him  know ;  for  they  mean  him  harm,  or  I  am 
mistaken.'* 

When  he  reached  Stephen  Gimlet's  cottage, 
howeter,  and  opened  the  door,  he  found  the 
outer  room  only  tenanted  by  the  little  boy,  who 
was  standing  upon  a  stool,  looking  over  the 
pages  of  a  large  old  Bible,  illustrated  withvome 
grotesque  engravings,  in  which  Adam  and  Eve, 
very  naked,  indeed ;  the  serpent,  with  a  human 
head  in  large  curls,  very  much  like  that  of  a 
Chancery  tuirrister;  the  same  personage,  in 
the  conventional  form  of  a  satyr,  together  with  • 
a  number  of  angels ;  and  Noah's  ark  with  all 
its  beasts,  figured  conspicuously. 

In  turning  his  head  sharply  round  to  see  who 
it  was  that  came  in,  the  child  let  fall  the  leaves 
tlHit  were  in  his  hand  upon  those  opposite  ;  and 
instantly  out  Hew  an  old  time-stained  scrap  of 
piper,  which  made  a  gyration  in  the  air  before 
it  reached  the  floor.  The  boy  instantly  darted 
tftor  it,  and  picked  it  op  before  Billy  Lamb 
could  see  what  it  was.  The  pot-boy  would 
then  have  taken  it  out  of  his  hand ;  but  the 
other  would  not  give  it  up,  saying,  with  a 
screaming  tone, 

"No,  no,  no  !  it  is  granny's ;"  and  the  same 
moment  the  voice  of  Widow  Lamb  was  heard 
from  the  inner  room,  demanding,  » 
"  Who  have  you  got  with  you  there,  chiW  1" 
"It  is  I,  mother,"  answered  the  deformed 
boy.  « l8  Stephen  in  1  I  want  to  speak  with 
him." 

"No,  roy  poor  WilUam,"  answered  the  old 
huly,  coming  forth,  and  embracing  her  son ; 
"he  has  been  out  a  long  while." 

"  Then,  is  Captain  Hay  ward  op  stairs  ?"  ask- 
ed the  youth. 

"  He  is  out  too,"  answered  the  widow.  "  He 
was  out  yesterday  for  the  first  time,  and  to-day 
we  have  had  a  grand  party  here,  all  the  ladies 
in  the  carnage,  and  Mr.  Beauchamp  walking. 
Mrs.  Clifford  came  so  kindly  to  ask  after  me. 
And  so  they  persuaded  Captain  Hayward  to  go 
out  with  them.  That  is  to  say.  Captain  Hay- 
ward  and  Miss  Mary,  and  Miss  Slingsby  with 
roy  Lord  Lenham.  They've  gone  all  up  to  the 
Hall ;  Mrs.  Clifibrd  in  the  carriage,  and  the  rest 
on  foot ;  and  I  should  not  wonder.  Bill,  if  Cap- 
tain Hayward  did  not  come  back  here  again  !" 
"  That  is  unfortunate  !'*  exclaimed  Billy 
Lamb ;  **  I  wanted  so  much  to  speak  with  him, 
or  Stephen."      • 

"  Why,  what  is  the  matter,  my  dear  boy  1" 
•aid  his  motlier ;  '^  if  you  wUl  tell  me  what  it 


is,  I  win  let  Stephen  know  when  he  comes 
back." 

"  Why,  the  matter  is  this,"  answered  the  de- 
formed boy.  *'  Stephen  was  asking  me  a  great 
deal  the  other  day  about  the  gentleman  who  has 
got  the  cottage  on  Chandleigh  Heath,  and  what 
his  name  is.  Now,  I  have  found  out  his  name, 
and  it  is  Captain  Moreton." 

"  Have  naught  to  do  with  him.  Bill !"  cried 
the  widow;  "have  naught  to  do  with  him! 
He  is  a  base  villain,  and  has  ruined  aU  who 
have  had  any  connection  with  him." 

"Why,  I  have  naught  to  do  with  him, 
mother,"  answered  Billy  Lamb,  "  but  carrying 
himmp  his  letters  and  newspapers ;  but  I  beard 
something  there  to-day  that  I  thought  Stephen 
might  like  to  know ;  for  I  am  sure  he  and  the 
lady  with  him  are  plotting  things  to  hurt  this 
lord,  who  was  so  kind  to  poor  Ste." 

"  Ha !  what  did  you  hear  V  asked  the  old 
lady ;  "  that  concerns  roe  more  than  Stephen, 
for  I  know  more  about  that  lady." 

"  She  does  not  seem  a  very  sweet  one,"  an- 
swered the  boy  ;  "for  when  I  told  the  captain 
about  Lord  Lenham  going  to  be  married  to  Sir 
John's  daughter,  she  looked  as  if  she  had  a 
great  inclination  to  scratch  somebody's  eyes 
out." 

"  Going  to  be  married  to  Sir  John's  daugh- 
ter!"  exclaimed  Widow  Lamb.  "  Bill,  are  you 
sore  that's  true  1" 

**  Quite  sure.  Haven't  you  heard  of  itt" 
said  the  boy.  "  All  the  people  in  Tarningham 
know  it  quite  well ;  and  a  quantity  of  things  are 
ordered." 

Widow  Lamb  mused  gravely  for  several 
nunutes ;  and  then,  shaking  her  bead,  said  in  a 
low  voice,  as  if  to  herself: 

"  I  begin  to  understand.  Well,  what  more 
did  you  hear,  Billy  1" 

"Why,  aOer  a  little  talk,"  said  the  boy, 
"  when  they  heard  that  the  marriage  was  to  be 
on  Monday-week,  the  lady  cried  out,  *  He  will 
have  guests  at  his  wedding  that  he  does  not 
expect !'  and  her  eyes  looked  just  like  two  live 
coals.  She  did  not  say  much  more ;  for  the 
captain  tried  to  stop  her ;  but,  as  soon  as  I  had 
got  through  the  garden-gate,  I  heard  him  laugh 
quite  heartily,  and  say  out  loud,  *  This  is  capi- 
tal, Charlotte ;  you  see  our  trout  has  bit  at  the 
fly.' " 

"And  so,  they  have  been  angling  for  him, 
have  they  t"  said  Widow  Lamb ;  "  what  more, 
my  boy  1" 

"Why,  I  did  not  like  to  stop  and  listen, 
mother,"  said  the  poor  deformed  boy ;  "  but  I 
thought  it  could  not  be  all  right ;  and,  there- 
fore, I  made  up  my  mind  that  I  would  tell 
Stefihen,  or  Captain  Hayward,  or  somebody ; 
for  that  Mr.  Beauchamp,  who  has  turned  out  a 
lord,  was  always  very  kind  to  me  when  he  was 
at  the  inn,  and  gave  me  many  a  shilling  ;  and 
I  should  not  like  them  to  do  him  any  harm,  if  I 
can  stop  it ;  and  I  could  see  they  were  wonder- 
fully bitter  against  him,  by  the  way  of  that  lady 
and  her  husband." 

••  He  is  not  her  husband,"  said  Widow  Lamb, 
with  a  scoflT;  "  but  that  matters  not.  Bill ;  you 
are  a  good  boy,  and  have  done  quite  right ; 
and,  perhaps,  it  may  save  much  mischief;  so 
that  will  be  a  comfort  to  you,  my  son.  I'll  tell 
Stephen  all  about  it,  when  he  comes  back ;  an^ 
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we'D  talk  the  thing  OTcr  together  this  very 
night,  and  see  what  can  be  done.  It  is  ntrange, 
Tery  strange,  Billy,  how  things  turn  out  in  this 
world.  Great  people  do  not  always  know, 
when  they  do  a  kind  action  to  poor  people,  and 
humble  people  like  ourselves,  that  they  may  be 
helping  those  who  will  have  the  best  means  of 
helping  them  again.  Now,  from  what  you  have 
told  roe.  Bill,  I  may  have  the  means  of  helping 
this  good  lord  from  getting  himself  into  a  terri- 
ble scrape.  I  am  sure  he  does  not  know  all, 
my  boy  ;  I  am  sure  a  great  number  of  things 
have  been  concealed  from  him  ;  and  your  tell* 
ing  me  may  set  it  all  to  rights." 

"Well,  that's  pleasant,"  answered  the  de- 
formed boy.  "It  makes  one  very  lightsome, 
mother,  to  feel  that  one  has  been  able  to  do 
anjTthing  to  serve  so  good  a  gentleman ;  and  so 
I  shall  go  home  quite  gay." 

"  That  you  may^  Bill,"  replied  his  mother ; 
"  but  bring  me  up  news  of  anything  you  may 
hear ;  for  you  can't  tell  what  may  be  of  conse- 
quence, and  what  may  not." 

The  boy  promised  to  obey,  and  went  away 
whistling  one  of  the  peculiar  melodies,  of  which 
he  was  so  fond  ;  in  which,  though  the  air  was 
gay,  there  was  ever  an  occasional  tone  of  sad- 
ness, perhaps  proceeding  from  a  profound, 
though  concealed,  impression  of  melancholy 
regarding  his  corporeal  infirmities. 

It  was  late  in  the  evening  before  Stephen 
Gimlet  returned ;  but  then  Widow  Lamb  en- 
tered into  instant  consultation  with  him  upon 
what  she  had  heard ;  and  their  conference  last- 
ed far  on  into  the  night. 

The  next  morning  early  the  gamekeeper  got 
his  breakfast,  and  then  putting  on  his  hat, 
said, 

•*  Now,  ril  go,  Goody  Lamb.  I  shall  be  very 
awkward  about  it,  I  dare  say,  but  I  don^t  mind ; 
for  he  will  find  out  in  the  end,  that  it  is  for  his 
own  good  I  talk  to  him  about  such  disagreeable 
things.    So,  here  goes." 

"You  had  better  wait  awhile,  Stephen," 
said  the  widow ;  "  most  likely  he  is  not  up  yet ; 
for  it  is  not  seven  o'clock." 

"  It  will  be  well  nigh  eight  before  I  am  there," 
answered  Stephen  Gimlet,  "  and  I  can  wait  at 
the  house  till  he  is  ready." 

Thus  saying,  he  walked  away,  and  trudged 
on  over  the  fields  till  he  came  into  Tarningham 
Park,  by  the  road  which  leads  over  the  bill  just 
above  the  house.  He  did  not  follow  the  car* 
riage-drive,  however,  but  took  the  shorter  path 
through  the  chestnut-trees,  and  in  about  ten 
minutes  alter  entering  the  gates,  saw  the 
house.  There  was  a  traveling-carriage  stand- 
ing before  the  hall-door,  which  was  at  the  dis- 
tance of  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  and  hardly  had 
Stephen  Gimlet's  eyes  rested  on  it  for  an  in- 
stant, when  a  servant  got  up  behind,  and  the 
post-boy  laid  Ifis  whip  lightly  over  his  horses. 
The  carriage  rolled  on,  and  the  gamekeeper 
followed  it  with  his  eyes  with  a  feeling  of  mis- 
giving ;  but  he  pursued  his  way  to  the  house 
notwithstanding,  and  entering  by  the  offices, 
asked  the  first  servant  he  met,  if  he  could  speak 
for  a  moment  with  Lord  Ldihara. 

"That  you  can't,  Ste,"  answered  the  man, 

*•  for  he  has  just  gone  oflT  to  London.   -He  will 

,  not  be  down  for  a  week  either,  they  say ;  and 

then  comes  the  wedding,  my  lad,  so  that  you 


have  a  poor  chance  of  talking  with  him  til  As 
hone3rmoon  is  over." 

Stephen  Gimlet  looked  down  perplexed ;  nd 
then,  after  a  moment's  thought,  he  said,  *<  Aj. 
there  is  to  be  a  wedding,  is  there!  I  heui 
something  about  it.  He  is  a  kind  good  gentle- 
man as  ever  lived,  and  I  hope  he  may  be  vny 
happy." 

"  I  dare  say  he  will  now,"  said  the  footman, 
"for  our  young  lady  is  fit  to  be  the  wife  oft 
king,  that  she  is.  But  as  one  marriage  roadi 
him  very  unhappy  for  a  long  time,  it  is  bet  ft 
that  another  should  cure  it." 

"  Then  do  you  mean  to  say  he  has  I 
ried  before  1"  asked  the  gamekeeper. 

"Ay,  that  he  has."  replied  the 
"  none  of  our  people,  not  even  Sir  John's  gen- 
tleman, nor  any  one,  knew  a  word  about  it  t9 
I  found  it  out.  I'll  tell  you  how  it  wan,  Sm. 
The  day  before  yesterday  morning  the  bntkr 
says  to  me,  *  I  wish,  Harrison,  you'd  just  dev 
away  the  breakfast  things,  for  I've  got  the  gent 
in  my  hand*  —  he  has  always  got  the  goat,  yet 
know,  by  drinking  so  much  ale,  beside  wins. 
Well,  when  I  went  into  the  breaklaat-feeB 
after  they  were  all  gone,  I  saw  that  the  door 
into  the  library  was  a  little  ajar ;  but  1  todt 
no  notice,  and  Dr.  Miles  and  Sir  John  went  it 
talking  there  and  did  not  hear  me  at  nlli 
t'other  room.  I  could  not  tell  all  they  saii; 
but  I  made  out  that  my  Lord  Lenham  had  beet 
married  a  long  time  ago,  but  that  the  lady  W 
turned  out  a  bad  un,  and  that  they  had  UnA 
apart  for  many  years,  till  the  other  day  wtf 
lord  heard  from  Paris  she  was  dead,  and  lian 
he  proposed  to  Miss  Isabella.  Dr.  Miles  aiU 
something  about  not  hurrying  the  iimiiagi. 
but  the  jolly  old  barrownight  said  that  was  ai 
stuff,  that  he  would  have  a  wedding  befhw  a 
fortnight  was  over,  and  he'd  broach  two  pipaa 
of  port,  and  fuddle  half  the  county." 

"  And  when  is  it  to  be  then  1"  asked  Stefkea 
Gimlet;  hut  the  man's  reply  only  ocmtfrmed 
what  he  had  heard  before,  and  with  by  do 
means  a  well  satisfied  countenance,  the  ganaa- 
keeper  toolt  his  way  across  the  park  again, 
murmuring  to  himself  as  soon  as  he  got  out 
into  the  open  air,  "  Goody  Lamb  was  right ! 
They've  cheated  him  into  believing  she  ia  d 
That  is  clear.  There  is  some  devilish  fonl  i 
going  on ;  and  how  to  manage,  I  don*t  i 
At  all  evenu  I'll  go  back  and  talk  to  thaaU 
woman,  for  she  has  a  mighty  clear  head  aflv 
own." 

As  he  walked  on  he  saw  our  friend  Ned  &(y- 
ward  strolling  slowly  along  at  a  distaaoe,  aad 
he  felt  a  strong  inclination  to  go  up  aad  tatt 
him  all  he  had  been  going  to  tell  BeandMi^ : 
but  then  he  reflected  that  he  had  no  right  to 
divulge  what  he  knew  of  (he  latter  gentleman 
secrets  to  another  who  might  not  be  fnUf  ia 
his  confidence.  Beside,  Ned  Hayward  wm 
not  alone.  There  was  a  flutter  of  a  lidy^a 
garments  beside  him,  and  he  seemed  in  eafatrt 
conversation  with  his  fair  companion.  Thcf 
were  not  indeed  walking  arm-in-ann  tofslkar. 
but  they  were  very  close  to  one  another,  aaA 
as  Stephen  Gimlet  paused,  cansidering,  ha  aav 
the  lady's  head  iVequently  raised  lor  a  i 
as  if  to  look  in  her  companion's  face,  i 
bent  down  again  as  if  gating  on  the  f 

The  gamekeeper  judged  iron  Unaa  i 
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tlona  that  they  were  particularly  engaged,  and 
would  not  like  to  be  disturbed,  and  taking  that 
with  other  motives  for  not  going  near  them,  he 
walked  back  to  his  own  cottage,  where  he  found 
Widow  Lamb  with  her  large  Bible  open  before 
her. 

Gimlefs  story  was  soon  told,  and  his  mother- 
in-law  seemed  as  puzzled  as  he  did  for  a  time. 
He  then  suggested  for  her  consideration  wheth- 
er it  might  not  be  as  well  to  convey  the  intelli- 
gence they  possessed  to  Captain  Hayward  or 
Sir  John  Slingsby ;  but  Widow  Lamb  exclaim- 
ed, at  once, 

"  No,  Stephen,  no  !  we  might  make  mischief 
with  the  intention  of  doing  good.  We  must 
wait.  He  will  come  back  before  the  marriage- 
day,  and  you  must  see  him  then.  I  will  go  up 
with  you  and  talk  with  him  myself;  for  I  have 
mocb  to  say  that  I  will  only  say  to  himself*' 

"  But  suppose  we  should  not  be  able  to  see 
kim  V*  said  Stephen  Gimlet,  "  or  if  anything 
■bould  prevent  his  coming  till  the  very  day/* 

**  Then  I  suppose  we  must  speak  to  some 
one  else,'*  replied  his  step-mother,  *'  but  do  not 
be  afraid,  Stephen.    Leave  it  all  to  me." 

Stephen  Gimlet  was  afraid,  however ;  for  he 
was  one  of  those  unfortunate  eager  people, 
wbo,  when  they  take  the  interests  of  another  to 
heart,  are  never  satisfied  till  they  see  those  in- 
tereau  perfectly  secure.  He  had  all  his  life,  too, 
bMn  accustomed  to  manage  everything  for  him- 
aelf.to  rely  upon  no  one,  to  trust  to  his  own  mind, 
■ad  his  own  exertions  for  the  accomplishment 
of  everything  he  desired.  It  is  an  uulucky  habit, 
which  makes  people  very  uneasy  when  once  they 
•mitract  it,  and  trebles  both  their  anxieties  and 
Ih^ir  labors ;  for  there  is  not  above  one  third,  in 
ordinary  circumstances,  of  anything  that  a  man 
nqoires  to  do  which  can  be  done  by  his  own 
haoda,  in  the  complicated  state  of  society  in 
which  we  live ;  but  still  Stephen  Gimlet  had 
that  habit,  and  like  an  old  coachman,  he  was 
BOt  easy  when  the  reins  were  in  the  hands  of 
tMCber. 


CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

A«v  what  were  Ned  Hayward  and  Mary  Clif- 
iHd  talking  about  1  Wait  one  minute,  and  you 
■Ul  hear  all  about  it ;  but  first  let  me  pause 
10  make  only  one  remark.  I  have  observed, 
imnng  some  acquaintance  with  life,  and  a  good 
4Bal  of  examination  into  all  its  curious  little  by- 
wajB  and  narrow  alleys,  that  the  conversation 
which  takes  place  between  two  people  left  alone 
to  talk  together,  without  any  witnesses  but  green 
Mda  and  bowery  trees,  is  never,  or  at  least 
Tory  seldom,  that  which  any  one,  even  well  ac- 
ooainted  with  them,  would  have  anticipated 
ironi  a  previous  knowledge  of  their  characters. 
It  was  an  extremely  right,  just,  and  proper 
View  of  the  case,  that  was  taken,  when  people 
(I  do  not  know  who)  decided  that  three  form 
m  eonffregation.  We  all  know  it  -.  we  all  feiM 
'  ft  instinctively.  Three  is  a  congregation  ;  and 
wboD  we  speak  before  a  congregation,  we  speak 
to  a  congregation. 

But  Mary  Cliflbrd  and  Ned  Hayward  were 
•lone  together;  and  now  a  word  or  two  upon 
the  frame  of  mind  in  which  they  met.  Ned 
Hayward,  aince  first  we  introduced  him  to  our 


readers,  had  taken  a  great  part  in  many  thin^ 
where  Mary  CliflTord  was  concerned.  He  had 
first  made  her  acquaintance  in  rescuing  her  gal- 
lantly from  the  brutal  and  shameless  attempt  to 
carry  hor  off,  by  a  man  whom  she  detested.  He 
had  told  her  kindly  and  frankly  of  her  uncle's 
embarrassed  and  dangerous  situation.  He  had, 
without  the  slightest  ostentation,  offered  the 
means  of  relieving  him  from  the  most  pressing 
of  his  difliculties,  and  had  gone  up  to  London 
to  accomplish  what  he  offered,  with  a  mixture 
of  delicacy  of  feeling,  and  gay  open-hearted 
readiness,  which  doubled  the  value  of  all  he 
did.  He  had  come  down  again,  fought  a  duel 
with  the  man  who  had  insulted  her,  received 
a  severe  wound,  suffered,  and  put  himself  to 
great  inconvenience  ;  and  then  had  been  found 
prepared  at  the  moment  of  need,  to  redeem 
his  given  word  in  her  uncle's  behalf,  without 
hesitation  or  reluctance,  though  evidently  at  a 
great  sacrifice. 

Nevertheless,  all  these  things  migiit  have  gone 
no  further  than  the  mind,  even  with  a  calm,  gen- 
tle, feeling  creature  like  herself  Gratitude  she 
could  not  have  avoided  entertaining  under  such 
circumstances,  respect,  very  high  esteem  ;  but 
she  might  have  felt  nothing  more  had  that  been 
all.  There  was  a  great  deal  more,  however.  Ned 
Hayward  had  disappointed  all  Mary  CliflTord's 
preconceived  ideas  of  bis  character  ;  and  had 
gone  on  growing  upon  her  regard  every  hour. 
She  had  found  him  thoughtful,  where  she  had  be- 
lieved him  to  be  heedless ;  feeling,  where  she 
had  expected  him  to  be  selfish ;  full  of  deep  emo- 
tiops,  where  she  had  fancied  him  light ;  well  io-  ■ 
formed  and  of  cultivated  tastes,  instead  of  super- 
ficial and  careless;  and  being  imperatively  called 
upon  to  do  him  justice  in  her  own  heart,  she  went 
on,  and  did  perhaps  something  more.  But  still 
this  was  not  all ;  he  had  first  excited  wonder, 
curiosity  and  pleasure,  then  admiration  and  es- 
teem ,  then  interest  and  sympathy.  Tie  all  these 
up  in  a  parcel,  with  gratitude  for  great  services 
rendered,  and  a  great  number  of  musings  regard- 
ing him  in  silence  and  in  solitude,  and  what  will 
be  the  result  ?  Day  by  day  after  the  duel  she  had 
thought  of  him— perhaps,  I  might  have  said  night 
after  night.  Then,  when  she  had  seen  him  again, 
and  knew  him  to  be  ill  and  suflering,  she  had 
thought  of  him  with  deeper  feelings  still,  and 
even  oflener  than  before  ;  and  when  at  length 
he  came  over  with  reviving  health,  and  took  up 
his  abode  in  the  same  house  with  herself,  she 
returned  to  her  old  manner  of  thinking  of  him, 
with  a  number  of  new  sensations  blending  io  her 
meditations;  and  she  fancied  that  she  was 
studying  his  character  all  the  while.  What  was  it 
that  she  compared  it  to  1  She  thought  it  was  like 
a  deep,  beautiful  valley,  so  full  of  sunshine,  that 
no  eye,  but  one  very  near,  could  see  the  fair 
things  that  it  contained.  I  do  not  know  what 
all  this  was,  reader,  but  I  think  it  looked  very 
like  falling  in  love. 

Nevertheless,  though  these  things  might  cause 
Mary  Clifford  lo  love  Edward  Hayward.  tho 
reader  may  suppose  that  they  afforded  no  reason 
why  he  should  love  her — but  that  is  a  mistake. 
Love  is  like  a  cast  and  a  mold,  where  there  is 
an  impression  upon  both,  different,  yet  represent- 
ing the  same  object.  I/ive  at  first  sight — love 
which  springs  merely  from  the  eye,  is  a  thins 
apart ;  bat  love,  which  ^iqc«o^%  {t^\ik«RXa^  's^ 
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words  and  looks,  is  generally,  though  not  al- 
w.iys,  conscientious.  The  very  deeds  which, 
performed  toward  another,  beget  it  in  that  oth- 
er, beget  it  also  in  ourSiMvcs.  A  woman  is  cher- 
ished and  protect  d.  She  loves  the  being  v^ho 
docs  cherish  and  protect  her,  because  he  does  ; 
and  he  loves  her  because  he  cherishes  and  pro- 
tects. Ned  Hayward  had  thouglit  Mary  exquis- 
itely  beautiful  from  the  first ;  but  that  would  not 
have  been  enough — he  was  not  a  doll  fancier  ! 
But  her  conversation  pleased  him,  her  gentle 
sweetness  charmed  him,  her  situation  and  all 
that  it  produced  between  them  interested  him, 
and  ....  But  he  had  thoroughly  made  up  his 
mind  not  to  fall  in  love  ;  and  that  was  all  that 
was  wanting  to  make  the  thing  complete.  There 
was  only  one  difficulty  or  objection.  Mary  Clif- 
ford had,  what  was  called  in  those  days,  a  large 
fortune.  The  dean,  her  father,  had  been  a  weal- 
thy and  a  prudent  man  ;  and  ho  had  left  her 
about  two  thousand  a-year,  her  mother's  joint- 
nre  not  included.  Now  Ned  Hayward  had,  as 
the  reader  knows,  very  httle  from  the  begin- 
ning ;  that  little  was  now  still  less ;  and  he 
bad  determined  to  hate  all  heiresses.  Hate 
Mary  Clifford  !     Pooh,  pooh,  Ned  Hayward  ! 

However,  a  certain  undefinable  sensation 
6f  being  very  far  gone  in  love — the  perception 
of  feelings  he  had  never  experienced  before, 
had  made  him  very  sad  and  uneasy  for  the  last 
tre  or  six  days.  He  would  have  run  away  if 
he  could  ;  for  he  thought  there  was  only  safety 
inflight.  But  he  could  not  go.  Ho  was  not 
well  enough  to  take  a  long  journey ;  and  he 
had  promised  Beauchamp  to  stay  for  his  mar- 
riage. But  marriage  is  an  infectious  disease; 
and  even  in  its  incipient  stages,  it  is  catching. 
Ned  Hayward  thought  a  great  deal  of  marriage 
during  those  five  or  six  days,  of  what  a  lucky  man 
Beauchamp  was,  and  of  how  happy  he  would  be 
if  he  had  only  a  tithe  of  his  wealth— with  Mary 
Clifford.  But  Ned  Hayward  was  not  a  man  to 
find  himself  in  a  difficult  and  dangerous  situation 
without  facing  it  boldly.  He  felt,  that  he  had  suf- 
fered himself  to  be  entangled  in  a  very  tough 
aort  of  the  tender  passion,  and  he  resolved  to 
break  through  the  net,  and,  in  fact,  quit  Tar- 
ningham-hoose  as  soon  as  possible.  But  a  few 
days  remained  to  be  passed  ere  that  appointed 
for  Beauchamp's  marriage  ;  and  he  fancied  he 
oonld  very  well  get  through  that  short  period 
without  any  further  danger  or  detriment.  "  He 
would  see  as  little  of  Mary  Clifford  as  possible," 
he  thought ;  '*  he  would  employ  himself  in  read- 
ing, in  walking,  in  riding  out  with  Sir  John,  as 
soon  as  he  was  strong  enough  ;*'  and  thus,  as 
usual  with  all  men,  he  proposed  to  do  a  thou- 
aand  things,  that  he  never  did  at  all  ;  and  con- 
aoled  himself  with  resolutions  that  could  not  be 
executed. 

On  the  day  of  Beauchamp*s  departure  for 
London,  Ned  Hayward  rose  early,  breakfasted 
with  his  friend,  saw  him  off,  and  then,  according 
to  the  plan  he  had  proposed,  walked  out  into  tlie 
fine  sunny  morning  air,  intending  to  spend  the 
greater  part  of  the  summer  day  in  some  of  the 
cool  and  more  retired  parts  of  the  park. 

It  was,  at  least,  two  hours  before  the  usual 

time  of  breakfast ;  he  had  not  an  idea  that  any  of 

the  family  was  up ;  and  thus  pursuing  one  of  the 

gravel  walka  away  from  the  houae,  U©  weivl  "wi 

mmoog  the  cbestDut-treea,  and  aVroUed  on,  Un- 


eying  himself  perfectly  alone  in  the  wooda,  when 
suddenly,  in  taking  a  turn,  the  path  ahowed  him 
the  fair  face  and  graceful  form  uf  Mary  Chflbrd 
advancing  toward  biui  at  the  distance  of  about 
fifty  or  sixty  paces.  To  avoid  her,  of  cuunc, 
was  quite  out  of  the  question  ;  but  Ned  Hay- 
ward resolved,  that  he  would  only  speak  to  ber 
for  a  moment,  and  then  go  on.  But,  heavea 
knows  now  it  happened  ;  in  about  two  mioutci 
he  mi(:ht  be  seen  turning  round  with  her ;  and 
their  walk  continued  for  nearly  an  hour  iad  a 
half. 

"  Well,  Miss  Clifford,"  he  said,  with  as  §ajt 
look  as  he  could  command,  **  Beauchamp  iagoae 
Have  you  been  taking  a  long  walk  T* 

*•  No,  not  very  far,"  answered  Mary,  "  I  mv 
some  strange  people  crossing  the  park ;  and  evar 
since  that  adventure  which  first  made  us  as* 
quaintcd  with  each  other,  I  have  become  voT 
cowardly.  I  therefore  turned  back ;  other- 
wise I  should  have  much  enjoyed  a  ramble,  fx 
I  have  a  slight  headache." 

What  could  Ned  Hayward  do  undor  such  cir- 
cumstances 1  He  could  not  avoid  offeriaf  la 
escort  and  protect  Miss  Clifford — he  could  pot 
even  hesitate  to  propose  it.  Mary  did  ooi  R- 
fuse  ;  but  her  "  yes  "  was  timidly  spoken ;  u4 
instead  of  turning  hack  with  Ned  Hayvafll 
through  the  wild  wood  walks,  she  made  him  ton 
back  with  her,  and  led  him  to  tho  more  opn 
parts  of  the  park,  where  the  house  was  generally 
in  sight. 

A  momentary  silence  had  fallen  over  both  te- 
fore  they  issued  forth  from  under  the  chestaot- 
trees  ;  and  each  felt  some  awkwardoeaa  io 
breaking  that  silence  :  the  surest  pf)ssible  aip 
of  there  being  very  strong  feelings  busy  at  w 
heart ;  but  Mary  felt  that  the  longer  the  silciioa 
continued,  the  more  awkward  would  it  bec<Hae» 
and  the  more  clearly  would  it  prove  that  aba 
was  thoughtful  and  embarrassed  ;  and  thcrefbif 
she  spoke  at  random,  saying, 

"  What  a  beautiful  day  it  is  for  I/)rd  liCnbaB^i 
journey.  I  envy  him  the  first  twenty  milai  of 
his  drive." 

"  I  envy  him  in  all  things,"  answered  M 
Hayward  ;  *-his  life  may,  and.  indeed,  seemi 
likely  to  be  made  up  of  beautiful  days  ;  and  I  an 
very  sure  that  mine  is  not." 

"  Nay.  Captain  Hayward,"  said  Mary,  raiitff 
her  eyes  gently  to  his  face,  and  shaking  bff 
head  with  a  smile, "  you  are  in  low  spirits  aadtra- 
well,  otherwise  you  would  never  take  v*  bri|kt 
a  view  of  your  fricnd*s  fate,  and  so  dark  a  one  of 
your  own.  Many  a  fair  and  beautiful  day  naj 
be.  and  ought  to  be,  in  reserve  for  you.  Ifld^- 
they  must  be  ;  for  your  own  heart  lays  up.  bj^'"* 
acts  it  prompts,  a  store  of  sunshine  and  bright- 
ness ftir  the  days  to  come." 

*•  May  it  not  ratlier  lay  up,  by  the  fcclinp  ij 
experiences,  a  store  of  bitterness  and  sorrowf, « 
chiuds  and  darkness  ?"  askr'd  Ned  HaywartI,  »■ 
a  tone  so  different  from  that  he  commonly  uac& 
that  Mary  started,  gazed  for  a  ninment  at  biA 
and  then,  letting  her  eyes  fall  again  as  they  fl»^ 
his,  first  colored  slightly,  and  then  turned  ^ 
By  the  marks  of  emotion  which  she  displayeo. 
Ned  Hayward  was  led  to  believe,  that  he  M 
spoken  too  plainly  of  what  he  had  never  inttW' 
cd  to  touch  upon  at  all ;  and  he  haateoe<>  ^ 
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Clifford,"  he  said  :  '*  a  man  who  enjoys  himself 
Tory  much — as  I  do — feels  pain  in  the  same  pro- 
portion, or  perhaps  more  keenly.  Every  a<mrce 
of  pleasure  is  an  inlet  to  pain,  and  as  we  go  on 
continually  in  this  world,  losing  something  dear 
to  us,  day  hy  day,  I  am  occasionally  inclined  to  | 
envy  those  cold  phlegmatic  gentlemen,  who, 
with  a  tolerable  store  of  pleasures,  have  few 
pains  but  corporeal  ones.  I  never  pretend  to 
be  a  very  sentimental  person,  or  to  have  very 
fine  feelings,  or  anything  of  that  sert,  but  now, 
asan  instance  of  what  I  was  speaking  of,  I  cannot 
think  of  quitting  this  beautiful  spot,  and  all  the 
firiends  who  have  shown  me  so  much  kindness, 
fta  I  must  do  on  Monday  next,  without  a  sort  of 
Binking  at  the  heart,  which  is  very  unpleasant." 
"  You  do  not  mean  to  say  yon  are  going  on 
Monday  !"  exclaimed  Miss  Clifl'ord,  pausing  sud- 
denly, with  the  color  varying  in  her  cheek. 

Ned  Hay  ward  was  surprised  and  pleased ;  for 
there  was  no  attempt  to  f:onceal  that  his  staying 
or  going  was  a  matter  of  interest  to  her.  He  an- 
swered, however,  gravely,  and  even  sadly, 
"  I  fear  I  must." 

**  Bnt  you  have  forgotten  your  promised  visit 
to  ua  at  Hinton,"  said  Mary,  reproachfully,  and 
-deadly  pale ;  "  you  promised  to  come,  you  know  ; 
I  have  counted  upon  that  visit  as  affording  an 
opportunity  of  settling  how  and  where,  when  I 
eoaie  of  age,  which  will  now  be  in  a  few  months, 
the  money  you  so  generously  lent  me,  can  be 
repaid. — Indeed,"  she  added,  earnestly,  "you 
must  come  there  for  a  few  days,  even  if  you 
4o  not  stay  here." 

There  was  a  tenderness,  a  tremulous  softness 
in  her  tone,  a  slight  yet  sufficiently  marked  agita- 
tion in  her  manner,  which  made  Ked  Hay  ward's 
b^art  beat. 

**  Can  I  be  beloved  1"  he  asked  himself  "  Can 
the  return  the  feelings  she  has  inspired  1  I  will 
aoon  know ! — My  dear  Miss  Clifford,"  he  replied, 
**  I  fear  that  visit  would  prove  more  dangerous 
to  me  than  this  has  been :  and,  therefore,  how- 
^erer  nnwilling — however  great  would  have  been 
the  delight,  1  must  decline  it." 

Mary  CliflTord  looked  down  without  uttering  a 
Word  ;  but  her  cheek  remained  pale,  her  lip 
^nivered  as  if  she  would  fain  have  given  voice 
to  some  reply  ;  and  though  her  arm  was  not  in 
bis,  he  could  feel  that  she  trembled.  Ned  Hay- 
Ward*8  heart  beat  too ;  but  there  was,  as  we  have 
often  seen  before,  a  frankness,  a  straightforward 
ainplicity  in  his  habitual  course  of  action,  which 
overleaped  many  a  difficulty  that  would  have 
bailied  other  men. 

**  Let  me  explain,"  he  said  ;  but  Mary  made  a 
-•light  motion  with  her  hand,  saying, 

•*  Ob,  no,  no !"  in  a  faint  tone,  and  then  she  re- 
peated  the  word  "dangerous  !" 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  "more  dangerous,  dear  Miss 
CliflTord !  Can  you  not  conceive  how  and  why  1 
la  a  word,  then,  I  cannot  and  must  not  stay 
\vith  you  longer.  I  must,  by  as  speedy  a  return 
as  possible  to  other  occupations,  pnake  an  eflfort 
^o  forget  that  I  have  ever  seca  one,  whom  I  fear 
I  have  already  known  too  long  for  the  peace  of 
Kny  whole  life." 

He  paused  for  a  moment  with  a  sigh,  raised 
his  head  high  the  next  instant,  and  then  added, 
**  I  have  but  one  favor  to  ask  you,  which  is  this 
^-nol  to  let  what  I  have  just  said  make  any  dif- 
ierenee  iu  four  demeanor  toward  me  duriof 


the  short  period  of  my  stay.  I  had  no  intention  of 
troubling  your  ear  with  such  things  at  all  ;  but 
your  own  question  brought  forth  what  I  would 
willingly  have  concealed — perhaps  in  this  I  have 
been  wrong;  but  believe  me,  I  am  very  well 
aware  that  diffference  of  fortune  has  placed  a  bar- 
rier between  us  which  cannot  he  overleaped. 
This  is  the  only  favor,  then,  dear  lady— do  not 
alter  toward  nie — let  me  see  you  ever  the  same 
as  I  have  yet  beheld  you  ;  and  when  I  go  away 
forever,  let  me  carry  with  me  the  remembrance 
of  Mary  Clifford  as  a  picture  of  all  that  deserves  • 
love  and  admiration  upon  earth.  Do  not,  do  not 
change,  notwithstanding  my  rash  confession." 

Mary  Cliflbrd  looked  up  in  his  face,  and  a 
varying  light  played  in  her  eyes,  as  if,  at  one 
moment,  it  was  about  to  break  forth  sportively, 
and  at  another  would  have  drowned  itself  out  in 
tears. 

"  I  must  change.  Hay  ward !"  she  said  at 
length,  with  a  bright  smile  upon  her  lip, "  indeed 
you  ask  too  much.  How  can  you  expect  that  I 
should  live  in  the  same  house  with  you,  and 
know  that  you  love  me,  without  showing  in  some 
degree  what  is  passing  in  my  own  breast  ?" 

"Mary  !  Mary  !"  he  exclaimed,  laying  his 
hand  upon  her  arm,  and  gazing  in  her  face, "  yoa 
would  not — oh,  I  am  sure  you  would  not  trifle 
with  me — " 

"  Not  for  the  world,"  she  answered.  •*  Ed- 
ward, I  am  incapable  of  trifling  with  any  man  ; 
hut  with  you,  to  whom  I  owe  so  much,  it  woakl 
be  base  indeed !" 

**  But  the  great  disparity  of  fortune,"  said  her 
lover,  with  the  shade  again  upon  his  brow.  "  Oh 
Mary,  how  can  it  ever  be  1  You,  I  have  heard,  are 
wealthy — they  call  you  *the  heiress* — and.  I 
know  myself  to  be  poor.  Are  you  aware — aure- 
ly  I  told  yon.  that  all  I  had  saved  out  of  the 
wreck  of  my  father*s  fortune,  only  amounted  at 
first  to—" 

'*  Will  you  pain  me  t — Do  you  wish  to  grieve 
me !"  asked  Mary  CliflTord ;  **  if  not,  do  not  men- 
tion such  matters  as  in  any  way  likely  to  aflfeet 
my  feelings  or  conduct ;  and  yet  I  do  not  wish  yea 
to  consider  me  as  a  romantic  girl,  for  I  am  not. 
I  have  always  thought  that  a  competence  most 
be  possessed  to  render  the  lives  of  any  two  peo- 
ple happy ;  but  surely  it  matters  not  on  whose 
side  that  competence  comes.  We  shall  have 
enough,  Edward,  for  happiness;  and  though  I 
know  it  would  have  been  more  pleasure  to  your- 
self if  the  greater  part  of  our  httle  fortune  had 
been  brought  by  you,  yet  I  am  very  glad  that  / 
have  it,  as  you  have  not." 

»*But  your  mother — your  guardian,  Mary!" 
said  Ned  Hay  ward,  still  in  a  doubtful  tone. 

Mary  laughed,  bnt  with  a  slight  touch  of  vex- 
ation in  the  tone  ;  and  she  exclaimed, 

*'  I  do  believe  be  will  not  have  me,  even  when 
I  have  almost  offered  myself  to  him !" 

But  Ned  Hayward  would  not  lie  under  that 
imputation,  and  he  cast  his  arms  round  his  Imr 
companion,  assuring  her  that  if  she  had  the 
wealth  of  the  world,  the  only  portion  he  woaUL 
value  would  be  herself. 

Mary  freed  herself  gently  from  his  embraee  s 
and  sufllering  him  to  draw  her  arm  through  hit, 
walked  on  with  him  till  tho  breakfaatrhowt  "^Vk 
folly  come. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVII. 


It  is  strange  how  we  all  go  grinding  the  fate 
of  each  other  in  this  world,  high  and  low,  rich 
and  poor,  the  cottage  tenant  and  the  lord  of  the 
mansion  all  jostling  each  other,  and  without 
knowing  it,  each  making  his  fellow  uke  a  step 
this  way  or  that,  which  very  much  influences 
the  onward  path.  All  was  cheerfulness  and 
gaiety  at  Tarningham  Park.  Mary  ClitTord  had 
assured  Ned  Hayward  that  her  mother^s  con- 
sent would  not  only  be  given,  but  given  cheer- 
fully ;  that  her  guardians,  whose  |>eriod  o(  rule 
was  so  nearly  at  an  end,  would  raise  no  objec- 
tion^  and  that  all  who  loved  her  would  be  glad 
to  see  her  the  promised  bride  of  one  so  well  wor- 
thy of  esteem.  Nor  was  her  promise  unaccom- 
plished ;  for  good  Mrs.  Clifford  was  delighted. 
Ned  Hayward  had  ever  been  a  great  favorite  of 
hers  ever  since  he  had  come  to  her  rescue  in 
Tarningham-lane.  The  guardians  were  quite 
quiescent,  replying  to  the  letter  of  announce- 
ment, that  whatever  Miss  Cliflbrd  judged  for  her 
own  happiness  and  received  her  mother's  con- 
sent, would  insure  their  approbation.  Sir  John 
was  in  an  ecstasy,  and  Isabella,  in  the  midst  of 
her  own  happiness,  felt  happier  still  at  that  of  her 
^usin.  Daily  letters  were  received  from  Beau- 
champ,  all  breathing  joy  and  hope,  and  though 
lawyers  were  troublesome  and  men  of  business 
dilatory,  yet  not  one  word  was  said,  not  one 
thought  seemed  to  be  entertained  of  any  real 
danger  or  difficulty. 

All  then  was  cheerfulness  and  gaiety  at  Tar- 
ningham Park,  and  not  one  of  its  inmates  had 
the  slightest  idea  of  the  anxiety  and  alarm  which 
were  felt  for  them  in  a  cottage  not  far  off. 
Every  morning  and  every  evening  long  consul- 
tations were  held  between  Widow  I^mb  and 
her  son-in-law  regarding  the  fate  of  Mr.  Beau- 
champ,  and  just  in  proportion  to  their  ignorance 
of  the  habits  of  the  world  were  the  difficulties 
that  presented  themselves  to  their  imaginations. 
Stephen  Gimlet  was  anxious  to  act  in  some 
dicection.  Mr.  Beauchamp,  as  he  still  frequently 
call^  him,  being  absent,  he  thought  it  would 
be  better  to  say  all  that  they  had  to  say,  to  Sir 
John  Slingsby,  or  at  all  events  to  Captain  Hay- 
ward ;  but  on  the  contrary,  his  mother-in-law, 
with  longer  exjperience,  a  disposition  naturally 
timid  and  cautious,  and  upon  the  whole  better 
judgment,  insisted  that  it  might  be  wrong  or 
dangerous  to  do  so. 

**  You  cannot  tell,  Stephen,**  she  said,  **  what 
this  good  young  lord  has  told  them  and  what  he 
has  not.  We  cannot  even  be  sure  how  this 
woman  stands  with  him.  He  may  have  di- 
vorced her  for  aught  we  know.  I  am  sure  her 
conduct  has  always  been  bad  enough ;  and  if 
such  should  be  the  case,  we  might  make  the  poor 
young  lady  unhappy  when  there  is  no  need. 
Nobody  even  can  guess  at  all  the  mischief  that 
might  happen.  No,  no,  you  watch  closely  for 
the  young  lord's  coming  back,  and  as  soon  as 
ever  he  is  here,  you  and  I  will  go  up  and  speak 
to  him.  He  must  be  back  in  tii»e  for  that,  and 
I  dare  say  he  will  come  on  Saturday  night ;  so 
there  will  be  plenty  or  time." 

It  was  one  of  Stephen  Gimlet's  maxims,  and 
a  very  good  one  too,  that  there  is  never  plenty 
of  time ;  but  he  carried  the  matter  somewhat 
too  far,  for  he  thought  one  could  never  do  too 


much.    Now  that  is  a  veij  great  mistake ;  for 
in  love,  politics,  and  ambition,  as  in  the  roastiag 
of  a  leg  of  mutton,  you  can  reqfiedy  the  mtmsi, 
but  you  cannot  remedy  the  jnii..    However,  to 
make  up  for  not  doing  what  his  motber-io-Iaw 
would  not  let  him  do— and  in  regard  to  Bciau- 
champ  she  had  the  whip-hand  of  him,  for  she 
did  not  let  him  into  her  secrets — he  busied  bim-* 
self  every  spare  moment  that  he  bad  in  watch- 
ing the  proceedings  of  Captain  Moreton  and  the 
fair  lady  he  had  with  him.     His  long  familiarity 
with  beasts  and  birds,  greatly  affected  his  Tievrs 
of  all  things,  and  he  got  to  look  upon  these  ob- 
jects of  his  contemplation  as  two  wild  aoimals. 
He  internally  named  one  the  fox  and  the  other 
the  kite,  and  with  the  same  sort  of  shrewd  speo' 
ulation  in  regard  to  their  manners,  batkUs,  and 
designs,  as  he  employed  upon  brutes,  be  watch- 
ed, and  calculated,  and  divined  with  wonderfat 
accuracy.  One  thing,  however,  he  forgot,  which 
was,  that  a  human  fox  has  a  few  more  faculties 
than  the  mere  brute ;  and  that,  althoQgb  the 
four-legged  fellow  with  the  brush  might  requite 
great  caution  in  any  examination  of  his  haiNU 
and  proceedings,  Captain  Moreton  might  re- 
quire still  more.    Now  that  worthy  geoUeoBMa 
very  soon  found  out  that  there  was  an  observ- 
ant eye  upon  him,  and  he  moreover  discorered 
whose  eye  that  was.    There  coold  not  have 
been  a  more  unpleasant  sensation  to  Captain 
Moreton  than  to  feel  himself  watched,  espe- 
cially by  Stephen  Gimlet ;  for  he  knew  him  to  be 
keen,  shrewd,  active,  decided,  persevering,  qm 
not  easily  baffied,  and  by  no  means  to  be  fright- 
ened -,  one,  who  must  be  net,  combated,  over- 
come in  anything  he  undertook,  or  else  sulier- 
ed  to  have  his  own  way.    Captain  Moretoa  was 
puzzled  haw  to  act.    To  enter  into  open  war 
with  Stephen  was  likely  to  be  a  very  dangerous 
affair  ;  for  the  proceedings  of  the  worthy  cap- 
tain, as  the  reader  may  suppose,  did  not  oowl 
public  examination  ;  and  yet  to  suffer  any  man 
to  become  thoroughly  acquainted  with  all  baa 
in-comings  and  out-goings,  was  very  disagreea- 
ble, and  might  be  perilous.    To  gaia  time,  in- 
deed, was  the  great  thing ;  for  Moretoa*8  inten- 
tion was,  as  soon  as  ho  had  fairly  seen  his 
cousin  married  to  Isabella  Slingsby,  to  take  his 
departure  for  another  land,  and  to  leave  the  con- 
sequences of  the  situation  in  which  be  had 
plsiced  Lord  Lenham,  to  operate,  as  he  thor- 
oughly believed  they  would  operate,  in  desaey- 
iilg  health,  vigor,  and  life.    His  only  obieet  it 
remaining  at  all  was  so  to  guide  the  proceed- 
ings of  his  fair  companion,  and  to  rettraia  her 
fiery  and  unreasoning  passions,  as  to  prsteai 
her  overthrowing  his  whole  scheme  by  her  in- 
temperate haste.    But  how  to  gain  the  neces- 
sary time  was  the  question.    He  first  ohaaged 
his  haunts  and  his  hours,  went  out  on  the  otbsr 
side  of  the  heath ;  but  Stephen  Gimlet  was 
there ;  took  his  walk  in  the  early  morning,  ia* 
stead  of  late  in  the  evening ;  but  the  figure  of 
Stephen  Gim|^  was  seen  in  the  gray  twilight* 
whether  it  wn  dty-dawn  or  sunset ;  and  (^ 
tain  Moreton  became  seriously  uneasy. 

Nothing,  however  as  yet  appeared  to  haveiv- 
suited  from  all  this  watching,  till  on  Satwday 
morning,  somewhat  to  Captain  Moretoa's  ear 
prise,  the  door  of  the  room,  where  be  was  iilr 
ting  alone,  was  opened,  and  in  walked  his  MmA 
and  acquaintance,  Harry  Wittinghim      The 
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yii^mg  maa  waa  exceedingly  pale  )  but  atUl  he 
iqn>eared  to  move  freely  aod  witboat  pain  or  dif- 
fi^ty ;  and  a  look  of  real  pleaaure  caooe  op  in 
Oiptain  Moreton's  face,  whicb  completely  de- 
oetred  Mr.  Wittinghaoi,  junior,  as  to  the  sensa- 
tions of  hia  friend  toward  him.  He  fancied, 
as  Captain  Moreton  shook  him  warmly  by  the 
band,  and  declared  he  was  delighted  to  see  him 
well  again,  that  the  other  was  really  glad  at  his 
recoTery.  Now  Harry  Wittingham  might  have 
been  wounded,  sick,  dying,  dead,  buried,  turned 
into  earth  again,  without  Captain  Moreton's 
caring  one  straw  about  him,  simply  as  Harry 
Wittingham  per  se ;  but  as  one  who  might  be 
•enriceable  in  his  scheoaes,  who  might  help  him 
oot  of  a  difficulty,  and,  by  taking  part  in  a  load 
of  danger,  might  help  Captain  Moreton  to  bear 
the  rest,  be  waa  an  object  of  great  interest  to 
the  captain,  who  congratulated  him  again  and 
again  upon  his  reooTered  health,  made  him  sit 
down,  inquired  particularly  into  all  he  had  auf- 
fered,  and  did  and  aaid  all  those  sorts  of  things 
which  were  most  likely  to  make  a  man  thus 
convalescent  belioTe  that  a  friendly  heart  had 
been  greatly  pained  by  all  he  had  undergone. 

Harry  Wittingham  was  soon  seated  in  an  arm- 
chair, and  making  himself  quite  at  home.  Con- 
trary to  the  adficeof  all  doctors,  he  iadulged  in 
a  glass  of  brandy-and-water  at  the  early  hour  of 
balr-paat  ten,  and  declared  he  was  a  great  deal 
better  for  it,  that  old  fool  Slattery  having  kept 
bim  without  wine,  spiriu,  or  porter,  for  the  last 
fife  weeks. 

"  Ay,  that  might  be  necessary  some  time  ago," 
said  Moreton,  **  till  your  wound  was  healed,  but 
it  is  all  staff  now.  It  must  have  been  a  bad 
wound  that  you  have  got,  Harry;  and  1  am 
^viliah  aorry  I  could  not  be  down  myself,  for 
I  think  then  you  would  have  got  no  wound  at 
aH.  However,  you  gave  him  as  good  as  you 
(ot,  and  that  waa  some  consolation.  No  gen- 
tleman ahoold  ever  be  without  hia  revenge, 
whether  it  be  with  carda,  or  piatols,  or  what 
Bot ;  be  ahookl  always  give  something  for  what 
be  gets,  and  if  he  doea  that,  be  has  every  reason 
ts  be  satisfied." 

**  I  have  not  got  qnite  enoogh  yet,**  aaid  Harry 
Wittingham,  with  a  significant  nod  of  hia  head ; 
**and  aome  peofde  ahall  find  that  by  and 
by.** 

''Ay,  that*8  right,  quite,**  answered  Captain 
lioreton ;  *«  bot  I  aay,  Hal,  bow  ia  the  old  cock, 
ywr  father  1  I  heard  yesterday  he  was  break- 
ft|  sadly— got  the  jaondice,  or  aeme  devil  of  a 
mg  like  that— as  yellow  as  one  of  the  guineaa 
be  keeps  locked  up  from  yon — ^time  for  him  to 
^•ke  a  journey,  I  ahould  think.** 

For  a  minute  or  two  Harry  Wittingham  made 
^  reply,  bat  then  he  aet  hia  teeth  hard  and 
•aid. 

**  I  shoofcl  not  wonder  if  the  hard-hearted  old 
tint  were  to  leave  it  all  away  from  me.'* 

Captain  Moreton  gave  a  long,  low  whiatle, 
^laiming,  "  Upon  my  life  you  must  stop  that. 
w)g  me,  if  I  would  not  pretend  to  be  penitent, 
aad  play  a  good  boy  for  a  month  or  two.** 

*'  It  is  no  use  in  the  world,'*  answered  Harry 
Wittiogbsm ;  **  you  might  as  well  try  to  turn  the 
Thames  at  Qravesend  as  to  put  him  oot  of  his 
^rse  when  oace  he  has  taken  a  thing  into  hia 
baad.  He  must  do  what  he  likes ;  hecan*ttalie 
H  «H,  that*a  one  ooaoiiirt ;  but  I  aay,  Moreton, 
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what  the  devil  ia  that  fellow  WoU*  hanging 
about  here  fori  Yon  had  better  not  have  any- 
thing to  do'  with  him,  I  can  tell  yon.  He  ia  as  ^ 
great  a  scamp  as  ever  lived,  and  Til  punish  him 
some  day  or  another.  I  should  have  come  in 
yesterday,  bot  I  saw  him  sitting  down  there 
upon  the  moand  upon  the  heath,  looking  straight 
here,  and  so  I  went  away.** 

•«  Did  yon  see  him  again  to-day  !'*  asked  Cap- 
tain Moreton,  with  very  uneasy  feelings. 

'*  Oh,  yes,**  answered  Wittingham,  **  there  he 
was,  prowling  about  with  his  gun  under  his  arm ; 
but  I  doubled  upon  him  this  time,  and  went  down 
the  lanes,  and  in  by  the  back  way.*' 

**  I  will  make  him  pay  for  this,**  said  More 
ton,  setting  his  teeth.  "He  has  been  spying 
here  for  a  long  time,  and  if  it  was  not  that  I 
don*t  wish  any  fuss  till  the  day  after  to-mor- 
row is  over,  I  would  break  every  bone  in  bis 
skin.** 

"  It  would  be  a  good  thing  if  yoa  did,**  an- 
swered  Harry  Wittingham ;  *♦  I'll  tell  you  how 
he  served  me ;"  and  he  forthwith  related  all  the 
circumstancea  of  bis  somewhat  onpleaaant  ad- 
venture with  Stephen  Gimlet  when  be  viaited 
the  gamekeeper's  cottage. 

The  moment  he  had  dene.  Captain  Moreton 
tapped  htm  on  the  arm  with  a  meaning  smile, 
aaying, 

*'  I'll  tell  you  what,  Harry,  though  you  are  not 
very  strong  yet,  still,  if  you  are  up  to  giving  me 
ever  so  little  help,  we'll  punish  that  fellow  before 
to-monow*s  over.  If  you  can  come  here  to- 
night and  take  a  bed,  we*ll  get  up  early  and  dodge 
him  as  he  baa  been  dodging  us.  He  is  alwaya 
out  and  about  before  anybody  else,  so  that  there 
will  be  no  one  to  help  him,  let  him  halloo  as  loud 
as  he  will.  He  is  ooniinually  off  Sir  John*a 
grounds  with  his  gun  and  dog,  so  that  we  have 
every  right  to  think  he  ia  poaching,  as  he  used 
to  do.** 

**  Weil,  bot  what  will  yoa  do  with  him  1"  aaid 
Harry  Wittingham;  **he  ia  devilish  strong,  re- 
member.** 

**  Yes,  bot  so  am  I,**  answered  Captain  More- 
ton  ;  **  and  I  will  take  him  nnawares,  so  that  be 
cannot  nae  hia  gun.  Once  down,  I  will  keep 
him  there,  while  yon  tie  hia  arms,  and  then  we 
will  bundle  him  over  here,  and  lock  him  up  for 
a  day  or  two.** 

"Give  him  a  precious  good  hiding,**  said 
young  Wittingham,  *'  for  he  well  deeervea  it ; 
but  I  don't  aee  any  use  of  keeping  him.  If  we 
punish  him  well  on  the  spot,  that's  enough.** 

**  There's  nothing  that  you  or  I  can  do,'*  an- 
swered Capuin  Moreton,  **  that  will  poniah  hiia 
half  so  much  aa  keeping  him  here  till  noon  on 
Monday,  for  now  I'll  let  yoa  into  one  thing, 
Harry  :  I  am  looking  out  for  my  revenge  upon 
some  other  friends  of  ours,  and  I  have  a  notion 
this  fellow  is  set  to  watch  everything  I  do,  with 
promise  of  devilish  good  pay,  if  he  stops  me 
from  carrying  out  my  plan.  It  will  all  be  over 
before  twelve  o'clock  on  Monday  ;  and  if  we 
can  keep  him  shot  up  here  tUl  then,  he  will  lose 
his  bribe,  and  I  ahall  have  vengeance.  Yoa 
can  give  him  a  good  licking,  too,  if  you  like,  and 
nobody  can  say  anything  about  it  if  we  catch 
him  off  Sir  John's  grounds.*' 

**I  don't  care  whether  they  say  aaythinir 
about  it  or  not,"  answered  Harry  Wittingham ; 
"they  may  all  go  to  the  devU  for  that  matter, 
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and  I'll  lend  a  band  with  all  my  heart.  But  re- 
member, Pm  devilish  weak  and  no  match  for 
Lim  now ;  for  this  wound  has  taken  every  bit  of 
strength  out  of  me." 

**  Oh,  you'll  soon  get  that  up  again,"  answer- 
i^  Captain  Moreton ;  *'  but  Til  manage  all  the 
rough  work.  But  how  do  you  get  on  about 
money  if  the  old  fellow  gives  you  none  1" 

(•  I  should  be  devilish  bad  off  indeed,"  re- 
plied the  young  man,  "  if  our  old  housekeeper 
did  not  help  me  ;  but  she  has  taken  her  money 
out  of  the  bank,  and  is  selling  some  things  for 
me ;  so  I  must  not  forget  to  let  her  know  that 
X  am  here  if  I  come  to-night." 

"  Oh,  ru  lake  care  of  that,"  answered  Cap- 
tain Moreton.  **  There's  a  boy  brings  up  my 
letters  and  things,  a  quiet,  cunning  little  hump- 
backed devil,  who  whistles  just  like  a  flageolet, 
and  says  very  little  to  anybody.  I'll  tell  him 
to  go  and  tell  old  mother  what's-her-name  slyly, 
that  you  are  here  if  she  wants  you.** 

The  whole  scheme  seemed  palatable  to  Harry 
Wittingham,  and  bo  entered  into  the  details 
with  great  zest  and  spirit,  proposing  several  im- 
provements upon  Captain  Moreton's  plan,  some 
of  which  suited  that  gentleman  quite  well. 
Another  glass  of  hrandy-and-water  was  added, 
and  Harry  'Wittingham  declared  that  it  was 
better  than  all  the  doctor's  stuflT  he  had  swal- 
lowed since  he  was  woanded,  for  that  he  was 
already  much  better  than  when  he  came,  and 
felt  himself  quite  strong  again.  After  an  hour's 
rambling  conversation  vpon  all  sorts  of  things, 
DOt  very  gentlemanly  either  in  tone  or  matter, 
the  two  worthy  confederates  parted. 

As  the  visitor  took  his  way  back  to  Buxton's 
Inn,  be  looked  boldly  round  fur  Stephen  Gimlet 
with  a  pleasant  consciousness  of  coming  venge- 
ance ;  but  the  gamekeeper  was  not  to  be  seen, 
and  meditating  the  pleasant  pastime  laid  out  for 
the  following  day,  Mr.  Wittingham  reached  the 
ioB,  and  ordered  a  very  good  dinner  as  a  prep- 
aration. He  felt  a  little  feverish,  it  is  true,  but 
nevertheless  he  drank  the  bottle  of  stiff  port 
which  was  placed  on  the  table  when  dinner  was 
served  ;  and  elated  with  wine,  set  out  as  soon 
as  it  was  dark,  to  take  part  once  more  in  one  of 
those  schemes  of  evil  which  suited  too  well  his 
rash  and  reckless  disposition,  little  knowing  that 
all  the  time  he  was  the  mere  tool  of  another. 


CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 

"  WaLL,  doctor ;  well,  doctor,  what  is  the 
matter  1"  asked  Sir  John  Slingsby,  at  the  door 
of  bis  own  house,  toward  two  o*ciock  on  that 
Saturday  afternoon ; "  you  look  warm,  doctor,  and 
not  half  as  dry  as  usual.  I  declare,  you  have 
made  that  fat  pony  of  yours  perspire  like  an  al- 
derman at  the  £aster  hall.  What  has  put  you  into 
the  saddle  t    Has  the  chaise  broken  down  1" 

••  No,  Sir  John,"  answered  Doctor  Miles  ; 
'*  but  the  horse  was  sooner  saddled  than  har- 
nessed, and  I  wanted  to  see  you  in  haste — where 
are  you  going  now  ?  fur  you  are  about  to  mount, 
I  perceive." 

*'  I  am  going  down  to  set  the  fools  at  Tar- 
ningbam  to  rights,"  answered  Sir  John  Slings- 

by-     **  I  hear  that  that  bilious  old  crow.  Wit-     

tingbam,  and  deaf  old  Mr.  8lumpfonV\,of  Sl\imv-\va;\\,  ^XmkXsl  viqx^  Vm  v^  oue  if  the  old 
iogtoa,  hare  beeo  aitting  for  Umm  t^o  ot  ^kaee\^aii>i^«dL  v&^sgnx  «&%!  iSba  ii^ 


hours  at  the  justice-room,  getting  op  all  aoru  flf 
vexatious  cases  with  Wharton  to  torment  thi 
poor  people  of  the  parish,  and  to  put  them  iaa 
devout  frame  of  mind  for  their  Sunday's  dutiei; 
so  I  am  going  down  to  put  my  finger  in  the  fit 
and  spoil  the  dish  lor  them.  Come  along.  dB»- 
tor,  and  help,  for  you  are  a  magistrate  too,  ul 
a  man  who  does  not  like  to  see  his  fellow-orah 
tures  maltreated.  You  can  tell  me  what  yoi 
want  as  we  jog  along." 

**  We  shall  be  going  exactly  in  tho  right  di- 
rection," said  Doctor  Miles,  **  for  my  bosinM 
with  you  referred  to  your  magisterial  capacily, 
Sir  John." 

The  worthy,  who  had  his  foot  in  the  oUmpk 
raised  himself  into  the  saddle  with  wumtefftl 
agility,  considering  his  size  and  hit  age;  and, 
accompanied  by  Ikictor  Miles,  was  aoon  on  Ui 
way  toward  Tamingham,  listening  with  all  hii 
ears  to  the  communication  which  the  raetor  hid 
to  make. 

"  You  must  know,  my  good  friend,'*  nid  thi 
doctor,  "  that  some  short  time  ago  your  gaw- 
keeper,  Stephen  Gimlet,  found  in  the  little  vicH- 
age  church  at  Moreton  some  one  busily  «- 
gaged,  as  it  appeared,  in  the  laudable  tuk  tt 
altering  the  registers  in  the  vestry.  He  lodnd 
him  safely  in,  but  the  culprit  got  out  in  tfel 
night ;  and  Gimlet  communicated  the  tet  to 
me.  I  would  have  spoken  to  you  about  it,  M 
circumstances  occurred  at  that  time  ihiik 
might  have  rendered  it  unpleasant  for  yoa  to 
deal  with  that  business." 

**I  understand,"  said  Sir  John  Slingsby,  aai- 
ding  his  head  significantly;  **  but  who  wasthi 
man  1" 

"  Why,  Gimlet  asseru  that  it  was  no  olbto 
than  that  worst  of  all  bad  fellows,  CaptM 
Moreton,"  replied  Doctor  Miles.  ■'  I  exawni 
the  register,  and  found  that  an  alteratioo  hd 
certainly  been  committed ;  for  the  date  of  OM 
of  the  insertions  was  advanced  several  ystoi 
before  those  that  followed,  by  skillfully  cbaifi^ 
a  naught  into  a  six.  Under  the  circumstamA 
I  thought  it  best  to  consult  with  Wittingkito. 
and  I  proposed  that  a  warrant  should  be  niMi 
against  Captain  Moreton ;  but  the  worthy  fSDili- 
man  thought  fit  both  to  examine  and  c^ol•4^ 
amine  Gimlet  in  the  first  instance ;  asked  hito 
nine  times  over  if  he  would  swear  that  ii  vai 
Captain  Moreton ;  and,  when  he  fonnd  that  ht 
had  not  seen  the  man's  face,  his  back  beat 
turned  to  the  door  of  the  vestry  when  Giiakc 
went  in,  ho  pooh-poohed  the  whole  matter,  la^ 
refused  to  issue  the  warrant.  I  did  not  eboose 
to  do  so  myself,  the  event  having  oocnrrad  in  a 
parish  of  my  own,  and  with  one  ofmjregaten, 
but  this  morning  on  visiting  old  Gfindtey,  the 
sexton,  who  is  very  ill,  he  made  a  full  confes- 
sion of  his  part  in  the  affair:  Moreton  h^ 
bribed  him,  it  seems,  to  open  for  him  the  family 
vault  and  the  door  of  the  vestry.  In  the  M* 
the  worthy  captain  altered  the  date  of  bis  gntf 
grandfather's  coffm  from  1760  to  1766  by  tf 
instrument  he  seemed  to  have  had  made  tf 
purpose ;  and  in  the  vestry  performed  thesiaB 
operation  with  plain  pen  and  ink." 

'^  A  pretty  scoundrel,"  said  Sir  John  Sliogikf  i 
*M)ut  I  know  what  he  wants.  He  wanii  to 
prove  that  his  mother  could  not  break  the  ^ 
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<•  PiecMdy  M,"  said  Doctor  Mfles ;  '^  but  I 
^d  not  choose  to  deal  with  Mr.  WHtingham 
any  more  upon  the  sobject,  at  least  witboot 
yoor  aaaiatance ;  and  Uierefore»  before  I  either 
signed  a  warrant  myself,  or  spoke  with  the 
people  of  Tamingham  aboot  it,  1  thought  it 
better  lo  eome  iq>  to  the  park  and  oonaolt  with 
yon." 

**  As  the  wisest  man  in  the  oonnty,"  said  Sir 
John  Siingsby,  laoghinf .  **  My  dear  doctor,  I 
will  get  a  certificate  froaa  yon  and  qualify  for 
tbe  university  of  Gotham— hot  I  will  tell  you 
what  we  wiU  do:  we  will  send  the  groom 
here  for  Stephen  Gimjet,  and  his  evidence,  with 
tbe  deposition  of  old  (^rindley,  will  soon  put  the 
wtide  matter  right.  Here,  Tom,  ride  orer  like 
the  devil  to  Ste  Girolet^s  cottage ;  teH  him  to 
come  down  as  fast  as  his  legs  will  carry  him  to 
the  JQstioe-room  at  Tamingham.  We'll  soon 
bring  these  gentlemen  to  the  end  of  thdr  law, 
tod  Wharton  to  boot — an  ill  conditk>ned  brute, 
a  cross  between  a  fox  aad  a  turnspit — do 
yon  recollect  his  mother,  doctor!  Her  legs 
were  just  like  the  balustrades  of  a  bridge,  turned 
the  wrong  side  upmost,  only  they  bowed  out 
on  each  aide,  which  gave  to  them,  a  sort  of 
ogee." 

Thus  rattling  on.  Sir  John  Slingsby  rode  for- 
ward till  they  reached  the  entrance  of  the  little 
JQStioe>roora,  which  was  conveniently  situated 
iflimediately  to  Mr.  Wharton*s  offices. 

The  appearance  of  Sir  John  Slingsby  and  Dr. 
Miles  did  not  seem  at  alt  palatable  to  the  two 
other  magistrates  and  their  clerk,  if  one  miglit 
judge  by  the  superlative  courtesy  of  their  re- 
ception. A  chair  was  placed  immediately  for 
the  reverend  gentleman,  Mr.  Stnmpforth  vaca- 
ted hn  seat  for  Sir  John  as  president  of  the 
magistrates,  and  Mr.  Wharton,  with  malevolent 
sweetness,  expressed  bis  delight  at  seeing  Sir 
John  among  them  again. 

**  You  did  all  you  could  to  prevent  it,"  said 
Sir  John,  taking  the  chair,  **  bot  it  wonld  not 
do,  Wharton.  Now,  gentlemen,  what  are  you 
about  1  we  will  not  interrupt  business.'* 

**  There  are  a  good  many  cases  down,**  said 
Mr.  Wharton ;  **  some  of  them  excise-oases, 
of  them  under  the  poor-law,  some  of 


"  Well,  let  us  get  through  them,  let  us  .get 
through  them,*'  cried  Sir  John,  interrupting  him, 
"  for  we  have  business,  too,  which  most  be 
done." 

**  We  must  take  things  in  their  order,"  said 
Mr.  Wittingham,  drily. 

M  Oh,  yes,  according  to  the  ledger,*'  cried  Sir 
John  Slingsby,  laughing;  "everything  in  the 
wgirtar  way  of  trade,  Wittingham,  eh  1  Who's 
tbisi  James  Jackson,  the  publican,"  he  con- 
tinned,  looking  at  the  paper ;  "  well,  WiiUng- 
ham,  how  does  the  debtor  and  creditor  account 
stand  with  him  1" 

Mr.  Wittingham  winced,  but  replied  noth- 
uig;  and  the  case  was  regularly  taken  op. 
Some  nine  or  ten  others  followed ;  and  certainly 
^▼eryihing  was  done  by  the  two  magistrates 
^o  had  been  found  sitting,  and  their  exceed- 
ingly excellent  clerk,  to  tire  out  Sir  John  Slings- 
by and  Dr.  Miles,  by  protracting  the  investiga- 
|«n  as  lonff  as  possible.  The  poor  persons, 
■•^^ver,  who  had  been  compelled  by  the  power 
<»  paper  or  parchment  to  appear  in  the  awfhl 


preaenoe  of  jastiee,  had  reason  to  thank  their 
stars,  and  did  so  most  devoutly,  that  the  num- 
ber of  magistrates  was  increased  to  four.  A 
number  of  cases  were  dismissed  as  frivoloos ; 
very  lenient  penalties  were  inflicted  in  other 
instances ;  and,  if  the  real  truth  were  told,  tbe 
person  who  suffered  the  severest  punishment 
under  the  proceedings  of  that  day  was  no  other 
than  Mr.  Wiuingham,  upon  whom  Sir  John 
Slingsby  continued  to  pour  for  two  long  hours 
all  the  stores  of  sarcasm  which  had  accumulat- 
ed in  bis  besom  during  the  last  fortnight.  At 
length  the  magistrates*  paper  was  over,  and 
worthy  Mr.  Wittingham  showed  an  inclination 
to  depart ;  but  Sir  John  Slingsby  stopped  him, 
exclaiming, 

*'  Stay  a  bit,  Wittingham,  stay  a  bit,  my  good 
air.  The  case  with  which  we  have  now  to  deal 
yon  have  idready  nibbted  at ;  so  yo«  moat  have 
yonr  ahare  of  it." 

"  I  am  iU,  Sir  John,"  said  Mr.  Wittingham, 
"  I  am  not  fit.** 

**  Not  fit  I  have  long  known  you  to  be,**  re- 
joined Sir  John,  and  then  added  in  a  mnrmnr, 
**  for  anything  bot  a  tall  stool  at  the  back  end  of 
a  slopseller's  shop  ;  hot  as  to  being  ill,  Witting- 
ham ;  you  don't  pretend  to  be  ill  1  Why,  yoor 
complexion  is  as  ruddy  as  if  you  had  washed 
your  face  with  guineas  out  of  your  strong-box. 
However,  it  is  this  business  of  Captain  Moreton 
and  his  falsification  of  the  register  at  Moreton 
church  that  we  have  to  deal  with.** 

**  I  have  abready  disposed  of  that,"  aaid  Mr. 
Wittingham,  sharply,  '*  and  I  am  not  disposed 
to  go  into  it  again.*' 

But  it  was  now  Mr.  Wharton's  turn  to  attack 
Mr.  Wittingham. 

**  You  have  disposed  of  it,  sir,"  he  exclaimed, 
with  all  tbe  Mood  in  his  body  rushing  up  into 
his  face ;  *'  the  falsification  of  the  regiatera  of 
Moreton  chnrch !  why,  I  never  heard  of  this !" 

**  There  was  no  reason  that  you  should," 
answered  Mr.  Wittingham,  tartly ;  "  you  are 
not  a  magistrate,  I  think,  Mr.  Wharton ;  and 
beside,  you  might,  in  some  degree,  he  consid- 
efTed  as  a  party  interested.  Besade,  yon  were 
absent,  and  ao  I  sent  for  Baeon,  and  dealt  with 
the  matter  myself" 

**  Friday's  bacon  and  deviled  the  attorney,*' 
said  Sir  John  Slingsby,  with  a  roar ;  »*  you  see 
be  is  such  an  active  creature,  Wharton,  he 
must  be  doing,  whether  right  or  wrong.  I  de- 
clare he  cuts  out  so  much  matter  for  tbe  bench 
in  reversing  all  his  sage  decrees,  that  the  rest 
of  the  magistrates  can  scarcely  manage  it.** 

**  I  did  not  oome  here  to  be  insulted,  Sir  John 
Slingsby,"  said  Mr.  Wittingham,  the  jaundiced 
yellow  of  his  face  gradu^  becominjg  of  an 
olive  green,  **  I  did  not  oome  here  to  be  insulted, 
and  will  U0i  stay  for  such  a  purpose ;  I  expect 
to  be  treated  like  a  gentleman,  sir." 

**  Wonderful  are  the  expectations  of  man," 
exclaimed  the  baronet :  **  just  as  much  might  a 
chimney-sweeper  expect  to  be  treated  like  an 
archbishop,  because  he  wears  black— but  let  us 
to  business,  let  us  to  business ;  if  we  go  on  com- 
plimenting each  other  in  this  way  we  shall  net 
get  through  the  ntSkir  to-night,  especially  with 
your  lucid  assistance,  Wittingham  ;  for  if  there 
be  a  man  in  England  who  can  so  stir  a  puddle 
that  the  sharpest  eyes  shall  not  be  able  to  see  a 
lost  |udf«cn>wn  at  the  bottom,  you  arb  the  man.*' 
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Up  started  the  worthy  magistrate,  exclaiming, 
in  a  weak  yoice  and  bewildered  air, 

«•  I  will  not  stay,  that  man  will  drive  me  mad." 

"  Impogsible,"  shouted  Sir  John  Slingsby,  as 
Mr.  Wittingham  staggered  toward  the  door ; 
and  he  then  added  in  a  lower  lone,  **  fools  never 
go  mad,  they  tell  me  ;"  but  Doctor  Miles,  who 
saw  that  old  Wittingham  was  really  ill,  rose 
from  his  seat,  and  crossing  the  room,  spoke  a 
word  or  two  to  the  retreating  magistrate,  which 
he  was  not  allowed  to  finish,  for  old  Witting- 
ham pushed  him  rudely  aside  and  darted  out  of 
the  room. 

Before  I  proceed  to  give  any  account  of  the 
farther  inquiries  of  the  three  magistrates  who 
remained,  I  shall  beg  leave  to  follow  Mr.  Wit- 
tingham to  his  own  bouse.  About  two  hundred 
ya^s*  distance  from  the  justice-room  he  stopped, 
and  leaned  for  a  minute  or  two  against  a  post, 
and  again  paused  at  his  own  gate  as  if  hardly 
able  to  proceed.  He  reached  his  own  dwelling, 
bowever,  and  after  several  attempts,  with  a 
abakiog  band,  succeeded  in  thrusting  his  pri- 
vate key  into  the  lock,  and  opening  the  door. 


into  the  trim,  well  arranged,  cold,  and  orderly 
library,  he  sunk  into  one  of  the  arm-chain  bj 
the  side  of  the  tireless  hearth  and  rang  the  bel 
sharply.  For  two  or  three  minutes  no  one  ip- 
pearcd,and  then  he  rang  again,  saying  to  himself 

"  There  never  were  such  bad  servants  m 
mine  ;  ay,  ay,  it  wants  a  mistress  of  a  house.** 
and  he  rang  again  furiously. 

In  about  a  minute  after  the  door  opened,  and 
Mrs.  Billiter  appeared,  and  Mr.  Wittingham  in- 
quired, angrily,  why  nobody  came  at  hia  raa* 
mons.    The  housekeeper  replied, 

"  That  she  thought  the  footman  had  oooMi 
but  finding  the  bell  ring  again,  she  had  bastaied 
up  herself" 

Mr.  Wittingham*s  rage  was  then  turned  opOD 
the  footman,  and  after  denouncing  him  io  feiy 
vehement  terms,  and  condemning  him  toexpul- 
sion  from  his  household,  his  anger  either  work- 
ed itself  off,  or  his  strength  became  exfaanited, 
and  he  sat  for  a  moment  or  two  in  silenoe.tiU 
Mrs.  Billiter  quietly  began  to  move  toward  tkfl 
door. 

Stay.   Billiter,"  he  cried  ;  ••  what  are  yos 


The  hah  was  vacant ;  the  whole  house  still ;  i  going  for  1    I  tell  you  I  am  ill.  woman,  very  ill' 


thero  was  neither  wife  nor  child  to  receive  and 

welcome  him ;  no  kindred  affection,  no  friendly 

greeting  to  soothe  and  cheer  the  sick  old  man, 

whose  pursuits,  whose  hopes,  whose  tendencies 

through  life  had  been  totally  apart  from  the 

kindly  sympathies  of  our  nature.   But  there  are 

times,  steel  the  heart  how  we  may,  when  a 

yearning  for  those  very  kindly  sympathies  will 

come  over  us;  when  the  strong  frame  broken, 

the  eager  energies  quelled,  the  fierce  passions 

dead  and  still  within  us,  the  strong  desires 

either  disappointed  or  sated,  leave  us  alone  in 

onr  weakness,  to  feel  with  bitter  regret  that 

there  are  better  things  and  more  enduring  than 

those  which  we  have  pursued ;  and  when  the 

great  moral  lessons,  taught  by  decay,  are  heard 

and  listened  to  for  the  first  time,  when  perhaps 

it  is  too  late  to  practice  them.     That  lonely 

hoose,  that  silent  ball,  the  absence  of  every 

trace  of  warm  life  and  pleasant  social  compan 

ionship,  the  dull,  dead  stillness  that  pervaded 

everything,  had  their  effect  upon  Mr.  Witting- 
ham, and  a  sad  effect  it  was.    All  was  bo  quiet 

and  80  still ;  all  was  so  solemn  and  so  voice- 
less, he  felt  as  if  he  were  entering  his  tomb. 

The  very  sunshine,  the  bright  sunshine  that, 

streaming  through  the  fanlight  over  the  door,  fell 

in  long  rays  upon  the  marble  floor,  had  some- 
thing melancholy  in  it,  and  ho  thought,  *'  It  will 

Boon  shine  so  upon  my  grave."    What  was  to 

him  then  the  satisfaction  of  the  greedy  love  of 

gold,  that  creeping  ivy  of  the  heart,  that  slowly 

growing,  day  by  day,  chokes  every  softer  and 

ffentler  offspring  of  that  on  which  it  rests  1 

what  was  to  him  the  gratification  of^hat  van- 
ity, which  was  all  that  the  acquisition  of  wealth 

had  satisfied  1    Nothing,  all  nothing.   He  stood 

there  friendless, childless, companionless,  alone; 

sick  at  heart,  disappointed  in  all  those  expecta- 
tions he  had  fonned,  having  reaped  bitterness 

from  the  very  success  of  his  labors,  and  finding 

no  medicine  either  for  the  heart  or  the  body  in 

the  gold  be  had  accumulated  or  the  station  he 

had  gained. 

He  pauBed  there  for  a  moment,  wU\\e  a  deep 
and  bitter  anguish  of  the  regret  of  a  wbo\e  \\fe\\^^^>N\\oM  ^\v^i\>Afi^  «&ve  had  aaaisted  to  nua. 
took  possession  of  him,  «nd  then  iiagginuii  otk\>2h»A  ol  ^Si^  ii&ne%  vt^^M^a^iste. 


I  was  going  to  send  for  Mr.  Slattery/*  siii 
Billiter.  in  a  cold  tone ;  "  I  saw  you  were  ill,  sir." 

"  Send  for  the  devil !"  exclaimed  Mr.  WitUn|- 
ham  ;  **  that  fellow  Slattery  is  no  good  at  lU 
Here  have  I  been  taking  his  soap-pilis  andtiii 
cordial-boluses  for  these  three  weeks,  aad  n 
no  better,  hut  rather  worse.  I  will  go  to  bed, 
Billiter — get  me  a  cup  of  hot  coffee — I  fed  veiy 
ill  indeed." 

''  You  had  better  see  some  one,"  said  Mil 
Billiter,  **  for  you  don*t  look  right  at  all,  aad  it 
would  take  some  hours  to  get  another  doctor.'* 

**  Well,  well,  send  for  the  man,  if  it  mnit  bi 
so,"  said  Mr.  W^ittingham,  "  but  he  does  nothiflf 
but  cram  one  with  potions  and  pills  just  to  mikt 
up  a  long  bill.  Here,  help  me  up  stairs,  I  wiD 
go  to  bed  ;  and  bring  me  a  cup  of  strong  coffi* 
— I  declare  I  can  scarcely  stand." 

As  soon  as  Mr.  Wittingham  was  safely  df- 
posited  in  his  room,  Mrs.  Billiter  descended  to 
the  kitchen,  and  sent  the  housemaid  at  onee 
for  Mr.  Slattery,  taking  care  to  spend  as  moek 
time  as  possible  on  the  preparation  of  the  ouise, 
not  judging  it  by  any  means  a  good  bevenge 
for  iter  master,  in  which  she  was,  probably 
right.  The  surgeon,  however,  was  so  long  eft 
he  appeared,  that  she  was  obliged  to  canyip 
the  coffee  to  Mr.  Wittingham,  whom  she  fooid 
retching  violently,  and  complaining  of  vietent 
pains.  He  nevertheless  drank  the  coffee  Io  the 
last  drop,  in  the  more  haste  as  Mrs.  Biilfter ex- 
pressed an  opinion  it  would  do  him  bam ;  after 
iiaving  accomplished  which  he  sank  back  upon 
his  pillow  exhausted,  and  closed  his  eyes.  The 
color  of  his  skin  was  now  of  a  shade  of  deep 
green,  approaching  to  black  under  his  eyes,  and 
the  housekeeper,  as  she  stood  hy  his  bedMif 
and  gazed  at  him,  thought  to  herself  that  it 
would  not  last  long.  It  must  nut  be  pretended 
that  she  was  in  any  degree  greatly  affected  it 
the  prospect  of  her  master*s  speedy  demist^ 
though  she  had  lived  in  his  service  a  veiy 
many  years,  for  he  was  not  one  to  conciliate 
affection  in  any  one ;  and  her  meditations  were 
more  of  how  she  could  best  serve  the  i 
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While  she  thus  paused  and  reflected,  the 
quick  creaky  step  or  Mr.  Slattery  was  on  the 
stairs,  and  the  moment  after  ho  entered  the 
Tooni,  rubbing  gently  together  a  pair  of  hands, 
the  fingers  of  which  were  fat  and  somewhat 
red,  though  very  soft  and  shapeless,  presenting 
the  appearance  of  four  long  sausages  and  a 
ahort  one.  Ho  had  always  a  cheerful  air,  Mr. 
Slattery,  for  he  fancied  it  comforted  his  patients, 
kept  op  their  spirits,  and  prevented  them  from 
other  advice.  Thus  he  would  stand  and  smile 
apon  a  dying  man,  as  if  he  had  a  real  and  sin- 
cere pleasure  in  his  friend's  exit  from  a  world 
of  woe ;  and  very  few  people  could  discover  from 
the  worthy  gentleman's  countenance  whether  a 
relation  was  advancing  quietly  toward  recovery 
or  the  tomb.  Thus  with  a  jaunty  step  he  ap- 
proached Mr.  Wittingham*s  bedside,  sat  down, 
and,  as  the  sick  man  opened  his  eyes,  laughed 
benignantly,  saying, 

"  Why,  my  dear  sir,  what  is  all  this  1  You 
xnnst  have  been  agitating  yourself,"  and  at  the 
•aroe  time  he  put  his  fingers  on  the  pulse. 

*'  Agitated  myself!"  cried  Mr.  Wittingham, 
**  il  is  that  old  bankrupt  brute.  Sir  John  Slings- 
by,  has  nearly  driven  me  mad,  and  I  believe 
these  servants  will  finish  it.  Why  the  devil  do 
yea  leave  my  wig  there,  Billiter  1  Put  it  upon 
the  block ;  don't  you  see  Mr.  Slattery  is  sitting 
upon  itV* 

••  Well,  I  declare,**  cried  the  surgeon,  "  I 
thought  I  felt  as  if  I  were  sitting  upon  a  cat,  or 
aomething  of  that  kind.  But,  my  dear  sir,  you 
must  really  keep  yourself  quiet,  or  you  will 
bring  yourself  into  a  feverish  state.  The  pulse 
is  hard  and  quick  now,  and  your  skin  is  very 
bot  and  dry.  Wc  muiit  make  a  little  addition 
to  the  soap-pill,  and  I  will  send  you  directly  a 
atomachic  cordial-draught,  combined  with  a  lit- 
tle narcotic,  to  produce  comfortable  sleep.'* 

He  still  kept  his  fingers  on  the  pulse,  gazing 
into  the  sick  man's  eyes,  till  Mr.  Wictingham 
could  have  boxed  his  cars,  and  at  length  he 
aaid, 

"  The  draught  must  be  repeated  every  two 
hours  if  you  do  not  sleep,  so  that  you  had 
better  have  somebody  sit  up  with  you  to  give  it 
yoa." 

"  I  will  have  no  such  thinjf,"  said  Mr.  Wii- 
tingham  ;  **  I  can*t  bear  to  have  people  puttering 
about  in  my  room  all  night;  I  ran  take  thf? 
draoghts  very  well  myself  if  they  are  put  down 
by  me." 

"But  they  must  be  shaken  before  taken," 
said  Mr.  Slattery. 

"Well,  then,  I  can  shake  them.'*  said  Mr. 
Wittingham  ;  and  the  worthy  surgeon,  finding 
his  patient  obstinate,  gave  up  the  point.  He 
proceeded  to  ask  a  variety  of  questions,  how- 
OTcr,  to  which  he  received  nothing  but  gnifT 
and  grumbling  replies,  the  worthy  gentleman 
principally  insi.««ting  upon  receiving  something 
which  would  relievo  the  great  pain  he  felt  in  his 
side.  Thereupon  .Mr.  Slattery  underto(»k  to  ex- 
plain to  him  all  the  various  causes  which  might  I 
produce  that  pain  ;  but  the  confuted  crowd  of  | 
gall-bladders  and  gall-stones,  and  indurated 
liTers,  and  kidneys,  and  ducts,  and  glands,  con- 
veyed very  little  tangible  information  to  the 
mind  of  his  hearer,  and  only  served  to  puzzle, 
alarni,  and  irritate  him.  At  length,  however, 
the  Borgeoa  promiaed  aad  vowed  that  he  woiild 


send  him  all  manner  of  remedies  fo^  his  evils, 
and  spoke  in  such  a  confident  tone  of  his  being 
better  on  the  next  day,  or  the  day  after,  that  be 
left  him  more'  composed.  The  housekeeper 
followed  Mr.  Slattery  out  of  the  room,  but  did 
not  think  fit  to  make  any  observation  till  they 
reached  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  when  she  touched 
Mr.  Slattery  gently  on  the  arm  and  beckoned 
him  into  the  dining-room.  "  He  seems  in  a  bad 
way,  sir,"  said  the  housekeeper. 

'*  A  case  of  jaundice,  Mrs.  Billiter,"  replied 
the  surgeon,  raising  his  eyebrows,  **  which  is 
never  very  pleasant." 

'*  But  I  want  to  know  if  there  is  any  danger, 
Mr.  Slattery,"  continued  Mrs.  Billiter, "  it  is  very 
necessary  that  people  should  be  aware." 

**  Why,  there  is  always  danger  in  every  dis- 
ease," answered  the  surgeon,  who  abominated  a 
straightforward  answer  to  such  questions  ;  but 
then,  bethinking  himself,  and  seeing  that  it  might 
be  better  to  be  a  little  more  explicit,  he  added, 
'*  jaundice,  even  the  green,  or  black  jaundice, 
as  it  is  sometimes  called,  which  your  master 
has,  is  not  in  itself  by  any  means  a  dangerous 
disease ;  but  there  are  accidents,  which  occur 
in  the  progress  of  an  illness,  that  may  produce 
very  fatal  results,  sometimes  in  a  momeDt. 
This  is  by  no  means  uncommon  in  jaundice. 
You  see  the  cause  of  that  yellow,  or  green  tint  of 
the  skin  and  eyes  is  this,  either  in  consequence 
of  biliary  calculi,  or  the  construction  of  the  ducts 
leading  from  the  gall-bladder,  or  pressure  upon 
the  gall-bladder  itself,  the  bile  is  prevented  from 
flowing,  as  it  naturally  does,  into  the  intestinal 
canal." 

**  liOrd  a  mercy,"  cried  Mrs.  Billiter,  "  what 
do  I  know  of  all  such  stuff  I  I  never  heard  of 
people  having  canals  in  their  inside  before,  or 
durks  cither,  cxcrpt  when  they  had  eat  tbem 
roasted ;  and  that  I'll  swear  my  master  hasn't  for 
the  last  two  months.  Gall  he  has,  sure  enough, 
and  bitterness  too,  as  the  Scripture  says." 

"Wait  a  moment,  wait  a  moment,  and  you 
will  see  it  all  clearly  directly,"  said  the  worthy 
surgeon.  "  As  I  have  said,  the  bile,  being  thus 
prevented  from  flowing  in  its  natural  course,  i:i 
absorbed  into  (he  vascular  system  ;  and,  as  long 
as  it  is  deposited  merely  on  the  mucous  mem- 
brane, showing  itself,  as  we  see,  in  the  discolora- 
tion of  the  cuticle,  no  harm  ensues;  but  the 
disposition  of  the  smallest  drop  of  bile  on  the 
membranes  of  the  brain  acts  as  the  most  virulent 
poison  on  the  whole  nervous  system,  and  sud- 
den death  frequently  follows,  sometimes  in  fivo 
minutes,  sometimes  in  an  hour  or  two.  Now 
this  is  the  reason  why  I  wished  you  to  sit  up  with 
him  to-night ;  but,  as  he  won't  hear  of  it,  it  cau't 
be  helfied  :  and  one  thing  is  certain,  that  even  if 
you  were  there,  you  could  do  no  good,  should 
such  a  t^ng  occur;  for  I  know  no  remedial 
means  any  more  than  for  the  bite  of  a  rattle- 
snake." 

*  I  wish  he  would  see  his  son."  said  Mrs.  Bil- 
liter, *'  but  you  told  him  he  would  be  better  to- 
morrow or  the  next  day,  and  so  there  is  no  hope 
of  it ;  for,  unless  he  is  fi  ightcncd  out  of  his  wits, 
he  would  fly  into  a  fury  at  the  very  name  of  the 
thing." 

•*  Well,  wait  till  to-morrow,  wait  till  tn-^a^- 
row,*'  said  Mr.  SWUex^,  "  a^vX  \^\  ^^^  >\!rtX>^ 
won't  hurl  h\m,  \  msvW  ln^\v\etvVvwv^\i\N..  \  ^'^^ 
see  that  there  iaau^  ^u^'ai  vMiNi^^v^«*KoX*>^^ 
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keeps  himself  perfect^  quiet ;  and  he  must  not 
be  irritated  on  any  accoant.  However,  if  I  were 
you,  I  would  be  ready  to  go  to  him  directly,  if 
he  rings  his  bell ;  and  in  the  mean  time  m  send 
him  the  composing  draught." 

Notwithstanding  Mr.  Slattery's  composing 
draughts,  Mr.  Wittingham  passed  a  wretched 
night.  He  was  feyerish,  heated,  full  of  dark 
and  horrible  fancies,  hearing  the  blood  going  in 
his  bead  like  a  mill,  and  thinking  of  everything 
that  was  miserable  within  the  whole  range  of  a 
not  very  extensive  imagination.  He  bore  it  ob- 
stinately, however,  for  some  hours,  taking  the 
potions  by  his  t^edside  within  even  less  than  the 
prescribed  intervals,  but  finding  no  relief  At 
length  he  began  to  wonder,  if  people  would  hear 
him  when  he  rang.  He  found  himself  growing 
weaker  and  more  weak ;  and  he  suffered  exceed- 
ing pain,  till  darkness,  and  the  torture  of  his  own 
thoughts,  became  intolerable ;  and  stretching  out 
his  hand,  he  rang  the  bell  about  three  o'clock  in 
the  morning.  The  old  housekeeper,  who  had 
remained  dressed  close  at  hand,  was  in  his  room 
in  a  moment ;  and  Mr.  Wittingham  felt  as  much 
pleased  and  grateful,  as  it  was  in  his  nature  to 
feel.  She  did  her  best  to  soothe  and  comfort  him ; 
and  just  as  the  light  was  coming  in,  the  sedative 
medicines,  which  he  had  taken,  began  to  produce 
some  effect ;  and  he  fell  into  a  heavy  sleep. 
Nevertheless,  when  Mr.  Slattery  visited  him,  he 
found  no  great  improvement ;  but  a  warm  bath 
produced  some  relief  The  worthy  surgeon  be- 
gan to  fancy,  however,  from  all  the  symptoms 
that  he  saw,  that  he  was  likely  to  lose  a  patient 
of  some  importance ;  and  he  judged  that  it  might 
be  as  well  to  establish  a  claim  upon  that  patient's 
successor.  He  therefore  determined  to  take  the 
advocacy  of  Harry  Wittingham's  cause  upon 
himself;  and,  in  order  to  prepare  the  way  for 
what  he  had  to  say  in  the  evening  he  gave  the 
worthy  gentleman  mider  his  hands  a  significant 
hint,  that  he  was  in  a  good  deal  of  danger. 

Mr.  Wittinsham  heard  the  announcement  in 
silence,  closecf  his  eyes,  compressed  his  lips,  and 
seemed  more  terribly  affected  than  the  worthy 
surgeon  had  at  all  expected.  He  therefore  judg- 
ed it  best  to  throw  in  a  little  consolation  before 
he  proceeded  further,  and  he  continued,  in  a 
soothing  and  cajoling  tone : 

*♦  I  know  you  to  be  a  man  of  strong  mind,  my 
dear  sir,  and  not  likely  to  be  depressed  at  the 
thought  of  a  little  peril.  Therefore,  if  I  had 
thought  the  case  hopeless,  I  should  have  told 
you  so  at  once.  It  is  not  so,  however,  at  all ; 
and  I  only  wished  to  warn  you,  that  there  was 
some  danger,  in  order  to  show  you  the  necessi- 
ty of  keeping  yourself  quite  quiet  and  taking 
great  care." 

Mr.  Wittingham  answered  not  a  word  ;  and, 
after  a  very  unpleasant  pause,  the  sd%eon  took 
his  leave,  promising  to  come  again  in  the  even- 
ing. 

When  he  did  return,  Mr.  Slattery  found  his 
patient  wonderfully  composed,  as  he  thought. 
Nevertheless,  there  was  an  awkward  something 
about  the  pulse,  a  sort  of  heavy,  suppressed  jar, 
which  did  not  make  him  augur  very  favorably  of 
his  prospects.  As  he  sat  by  the  bedside  with 
his  fingers  upon  the  wrist,  and  his  eyes  half-shut, 
as  if  considering  all  the  .slightest  indications 
which  might  be  afforded  by  that  small  agitated 
current  that  beat  and  quivered  beneath  his  touch, 


what  was  Mr.  Slattery  reflecting  upon !  Not 
Mr.  Wittingham's  state,  except  as  far  as  it  wu 
to  influence  his  conduct  in  a  non-medical  capa- 
city. He  said  to  himself— or  thought,  which  is 
the  same  thing,  "  This  old  gentleman  will  gp. 
He  has  not  stamina  to  dtruggle  with  such  a  dis- 
ease. As  I  can  do  little  for  the  Witti ogham 
present,  I  may  as  well  do  what  I  can  for  the 
Wittingham  to  come'.  If  I  show  myself  bis 
friend,  he  may  show  himself  mine  ;  and  thoa^ 
perhaps  the  discussion  may  make  lifers  feeble  tide 
ebb  a  httle  faster,  it  is  not  moch  matter  wbethir 
it  be  low  water  half-an-hour  sooner  or  later." 

Mrs.  Billiter,  however,  did  not  happen  to  be  in 
the  room  at  the  moment,  and  Mr.  Slattery  re- 
solved to  have  a  witness  to  his  benevolent  pr»> 
ceedings.  He  therefore  asked  numerous  ques- 
tions, and  discussed  various  important  poinis 
affecting  the  sick  msQ*s  health,  till  the  rood 
housekeeper  appeared.  He  then  gradually  led  the 
conversation  round  to  young  Harry  Wtttinghaoir 
remarking  that  he  had  had  a  long  drive  aioce  the 
morning,  and  speaking  of  Buxton's  Inn,  as  oos 
of  the  places  at  which  he  had  called. 

"  By  the  way,  I  did  not  see  your  son,  my  de» 
sir,"  he  added :  **  he  was  out  Indeed,  he  may  be 
considered  as  quite  well  now,  and  only  requires 
care  of  himself,  kind  attention  from  others?  and 
a  mind  quiet  and  at  ease.** 

Mr.  Wittingham  said  not  a  word,  and  Mr. 
Slattery  mistook  his  silence  entirely.  "  I  now 
think,  my  dear  sir,"  he  continued,  **  that  it  woaU 
be  a  great  comfort  to  you  if  you  would  have  him 
home.  Under  present  circumstances  it  moM  bt 
advisable,  I  think,  I  do  indeed." 

Then  the  storm  burst,  then  the  smothered 
rage  broke  forth,  with  fearful  violence.  I  wM 
not  repeat  all  Mr.  Wittingham  said,  for  a  great 
deal  was  unfit  for  repetition.  He  coned,  ha 
swore,  he  gave  Mr.  Slattery  over  to  perditioat 
he  declared  that  he  would  never  let  bis  aoa  dark- 
en his  doors  again,  that  he  had  cast  hiai  ofi^ 
disinherited  him,  trusted  he  might  come  to  beg 
his  bread.  He  told  the  surgeon  to  get  out  of  his 
house  and  never  to  let  him  see  him  again  ;  ba 
vowed  that  he  was  glad  be  was  dying,  for  thea 
that  scoundrel,  his  son,  would  soon  find  not  what 
it  was  to  offend  a  father,  and  would  ond^stand 
that  he  could  npt  make  his  peace  whenever  ha 
pleased  by  sending  any  pitiful  little  pimping 
apothecary  to  try  and  frighten  him  into  forgivs- 
ness.  In  vain  Mr.  Slattery  strove  to  speak,  la 
vain  he  endeavored  to  excuse  himself,  in  vaia 
he  took  a  tone  of  authority,  and  told  his  patieat 
he  would  kill  himself,  if  he  gave  way  to  such 
frantic  rage.  Again  and  again  Mr.  Wittingham, 
sitting  bolt  upright  in  bed,  with  a  face  black 
and  green  with  wrath  and  jaundice^  tokl  him  to 
get  out  of  the  house,  to  quit  the  room,  to  ckns 
the  books  and  strike  a  balance ;  and  at  leofth 
the  surgeon  was  fairly  driven  forth,  remoastn- 
ting  and  protesting,  unheard  amid  the  storm  d 
his  patient's  words. 

Mrs.  Billiter  did  not  think  fit  to  follow  haa, 
for  she  knew  her  master  well,  and  that  his  ever 
ready  suspicions  would  be  excited  by  the  least 
sign  of  collusion.  Beside,  she  was  not  aits- 
gether  well  pleased  that  Mr.  Slattery  bad  tb<nigbt 
fit  to  take  the  business  out  of  her  hands  wiUteot 
consulting  her,  and  made,  as  she  terooed  it,  a  fios 
kettle  full  of  fish  of  the  whole  affair.  Thus  th» 
acted  perfectly  honest  when  Mr.  Wittiaghim 
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tomed  upon  ber  as  soon  a*  the  sorgeon  was 
gone,  exclaiming, 

^'What  do  yoa  think  of  all  this,  woman  1 
What  do  yoa  think  of  his  impertinence  V* 

And  she  replied, "  I  think  him  a  meddling  little 
fool,  sir." 

"*  Ah,  that  be  is,  Billiter,  that  he  is !"  answer- 
ed Mr.  Wittingham,  "  and  I  beiioTo  be  has  tried 
to  frighten  me,  jast  to  serve  his  own  purposes. 
Btit  he  shall  find  himself  mistaken,  that^e  shall. 
He  has  done  me  harm  enough,  though — putting 
Die  in  such  a  passion.  My  head  aches  as  if  it 
wsuki  split  ;**  and  Mr.  Wittingham  pressed  his 
band  upon  bis  forehead,  and  sunk  back  upon  his 
pillow. 

By  this  time  night  was  falling  fast ;  and  Mrs. 
BUkter  retired  to  obtain  lights ;  when  she  re- 
tamed,  Mr.  Wittingham  seemed  dozing,  ex- 
hausted, as  she  thought,  by  the  fit  of  passion,  to 
whieb  b€  had  given  way.  Sitting  down,  there- 
fore, at  a  distance,  she  took  up  a  book  and  began 
to  read.  U  was  one  of  those  strange,  mystical 
eompositions,  the  product  of  a  fanatical  spirit, 
eanied  away  into  wild  and  daring  theories  r^rd- 
ing  things  wisely  hidden  from  the  eyes  of  loan,  in 
which,  sometimes,  by  one  of  the  strange  contra- 
rieties of  human  nature,  the  most  selfi^,  oiateri- 
al,  asd  oninteilectual  persons  take  great  delight 
It  wA  called  the  *'  Invisible  World  Displayed ;" 
aud  ithad  been  lately  bought  by  Mr.  Wittingham, 
since  he  bad  fallen  into  the  melancholy  and  de- 
sponding state,  which  usually  accompanies  the 
disease  he  labored  under.  For  more  than  an 
hour  Mrs.  Billiter  went  on  reading  of  ghosu,  and 
ipirits,  and  phantoms,  and  devils,  till  her  hair 
began  to  stand  erect  under  a  thick  cushion-cap. 
fiat  still  there  was  a  sort  of  fascination  about 
the  book  which  carried  her  on.  She  heard  her 
master  breathing  hard  close  by ;  and  more  than 
once  she  said  to  herself,  "  He*s  getting  a  good 
lieep  now,  at  all  events.**  At  length  she  began 
to  think  the  sleep  lasted  somewhat  long ;  and, 
laying  down  the  book,  she  went  and  looked  in  be- 
tween the  eurtaina.  He  had  not  moved  at  all, 
and  was  snoring  aloud  ;  so,  as  the  clock  had 
struck  eleven,  she  thought  she  might  as  well 
send  the  other  servants  to  bed,  resolving  to  sit  up 
in  his  room  and  sleep  in  the  great  chair.  About 
a  (|narter  of  an  hour  was  occupied  in  this  pro- 
ceeding, and  in  getting  some  refreshment ;  and, 
when  she  returned,  opening  the  door  gently,  she 
heard  the  same  sonorous  breathing ;  and,  seat- 
ing herself  again,  she  took  up  the  book  once 
more,  thinking,  '*  I  dare  say  he  will  wake  soon  *, 
•0 1  had  better  not  go  to  sleep,  ere  I  have  given 
hrm  the  other  draught.*'  Wonderful  were  the 
tales  that  she  there  read,  of  people  |iossessed  of 
niiraeukHis  warnings,  and  of  voices  heard,  and 
of  apparitions  seen,  in  the  dead  hour  of  night 
Tamingham  clock  struck  twelve,  while  she  was 
atU^  poring  over  the  pages  ;  but,  though  she  was 
a  good  deal  excited  by  what  she  read,  fatigue 
and  watching  would  have  their  effect ;  and  her 
«yes  became  somewhat  heavy.  To  cast  off  this 
drowsiness,  she  rose  and  quietly  put  the  room 
in  order ;  then  sat  down  again,  and  had  her  hand 
once  more  upon  the  book,  when  suddenly  the 
heavy  breathing  stopped  for  a  minute.  **  He  is 
going  to  wake  now,**  said  Mrs.  Billiter  to  her- 
self; but  scarcely  had  the  thought  passed  through 
her  mind,  when  she  heard  a  sudden  sort  of  rat- 
tling and  aaortiog  aoiae  from  the  bed ;  and  jump- 


ing up  in  alarm,  ahe  ran  forward,  and  drew  back 
the  curtain.  The  light  fell  atraight  upon  the 
face  of  the  sick  man  ;  and  a  horrible  sight  it  pre- 
sented. The  features  were  all  in  motion ;  the 
eyes  rolling  in  the  head ;  the  teeth  gnashing  to- 
gether ;  foam  issuing  from  the  mouth  ;  and  the 
whole  limbs  agitated,  so  that  the  bed-clothes 
were  drawn  into  a  ^pot  around  him.  Mr.  Wit- 
tingham, in  short,  was  in  strong  convulsions ; 
Mrs.  Billiter  was,  naturally,  greatly  alarmed; 
and  her  first  impulse  was  to  run  to  the  door  to 
call  for  help ;  but  suddenly  a  new  view  of  the 
case  seemed  to  strike  her.  "  No,  I  won't,"  she 
said ;  and,  going  back,  she  got  some  hartshorn, 
and  applied  it  to  Mr.  Wittingham's  nostrils, 
sprinkled  some  water  on  his  face,  wetted  his 
temples,  and  did  everything  she  could  think  of 
to  put  an  end  to  the  fit  It  continued  violently 
for  several  minutes,  however ;  and  she  thought, 
"  Perhaps  he  ought  to  be  bled  ;  I  ought  to  send 
for  Siattery,  I  do  believe  :"  but  at  that  mooient 
the  spasm  seemed  relaxed ;  the  contorted  limbs 
fell  languid ;  a  calm  expression  spread  over  the 
features ;  the  eyelids  fell  heavily,  rose,  and  fell 
again ;  and  though  the  fingers  continued  to  grasp' 
the  bed-clothes,  it  was  with  no  violence.  **  He 
is  getting  better,"  said  the  housekeeper  to  her- 
self The  next  moment  the  motions  of  the  hands 
ceased ;  a  sharp  shudder  passed  over  the  whole 
frame ;  the  chest  heaved  and  fell ;  then  oame  s 
deep  sigh ;  and  the  eyea  opened ;  the  jawa  drop- 
ped ;  all  became  motionless ;  there  was  not  a 
sound.  Mrs.  Billiter  listened.  Not  the  rustle  of 
the  slightest  breath  could  be  heard.  She  held 
the  candle  close  to  his  eyes  ;  the  eyelids  quiv- 
ered not ;  the  pupil  did  not  contract.  A  cold, 
damp  dew  stood  upon  the  sunken  temples ;  ssd 
all  was  still — but  it  was  the  silence  of  death.  She 
set  down  the  candle  on  the  chair,  and  gased  at 
him  for  two  or  three  minutes,  almost  as  motion- 
less as  the  dead  body  before  her ;  then,  auddenly 
starting,  she  said  in  a  low  tone :  "  There  is  do 
time  to  be  lost ;  I  must  think  of  the  poor  boy ; 
for  he  was  a  hard-hearted  old  man,  and  there 
is  no  knowing  what  he  may  have  done."  She 
pressed  her  hand  upon  her  forehead  tight  for  a 
minute  or  two,  in  deep  thought ;  then  putting 
the  candle  on  the  table  at  a  distap'^  from  the 
bed-cortaina,  she  went  out,  ran  up  ataira,  and 
called  up  the  footman,  waiting  at  his  door  till  he 
came  out. 

**  Master  is  very  ill,  John,**  said  Mrs.  Billiter ; 
"  I  don't  think  he  will  gst  through  the  night,  so> 
you  most  run  up—'* 

"And  bring  down  Mr.  Siattery,**  said  the 
footman,  interrupting  her. 

*'  No,"  answered  the  housekeeper,  **  Siattery 
said  he  could  do  no  good ;  and  master  and  he 
had  a  sad  quarrel,  but  you  must  go  and  call  Mr. 
Harry.  Tail  biro  to  come  down  directly,  and 
not  to  lose  a  minute.** 

**  I  had  better  take  the  horse,**  said  the  man, 
"  for  Buxton's  Inn  is  a  good  bit  of  a  way.'* 

*'  He  is  not  at  Buxton's  Inn,**  answered  Mrs. 
Billiter,  **but  at  Morris*%  little  cottage  on 
Chandleigh-heath.  You  can  take  the  horae  if 
you  like,  hot  be  quick  about  it,  for  Heaven's  sake. 
It  is  a  clear,  moonlight  night,  and  you  can  gal- 
lop all  the  way." 

**  That  I  will,"  said  the  man,  and  ran  down 
stairs. 

Without  calling  any  one  dse,  A&s.  QiUiter  re> 
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uirned  to  the  chamber  of  death,  looked  ioto  the 
bed  for  a  moment  or  two,  and  saw  that  all  was 
still.  She  knew  he  was  dead  right  well,  but 
yet  it  teemed  strange  to  her  that  he  had  not 
moTed.  There  was  something  awful  in  it,  and 
she  sat  down  npon  a  chair  and  wept.  She  had 
not  loved  him ;  she  had  not  esteemed,  or  re- 
spected him ;  she  had  known  him  to  be  harsh, 
truel.  and  unkind,  but  yet  there  was  something 
in  seeing  the  life  of  the  old  man  go  out  solitary, 
untended  by  kindred  -hands,  without  a  friend, 
without  a  relation  near,  with  bitterness  in  his 
spirit  and  enmity  between  him  and  his  only  child, 
that  moTed  the  secret  sources  of  deep  emotion 
in  the  woman's  heart,  and  opened  the  fountain 
of  tears. 

While  she  yet  wept,  she  heard  the  horse's  feet 
pass  by  toward  Chandleigfa-heath,  and  then  for 
about  an  hour  all  was  sUent.  Buried  in  deep 
sleep,  the  inhabitants  of  the  little  town  knew 
not,  cared  not,  thought  not  of  all  that  was  pass- 
ing in  the  dwelling  of  their  rich  neighbor.  At 
length  a  distant  soui\d  was  heard  of  hoofs  beat- 
ing fast  the  hard  road ;  it  came  nearer  and 
nearer ;  and  starting  up,  Mrs.  Billiter  ran  down 
stairs  with  a  light  in  her  hand  and  opened  the 
ball-door.  The  next  moment  she  heard  the 
garden-gate  opened,  and  a  figure  came  forwnrd 
leading  a  horse. 

Casting  the  rein  orer  the  beast's  neck  and 
giving  it  a  cut  with  the  whip  to  send  it  toward 
the  stables,  Harry  Wittingham  sprang  forward, 
ran  up  the  steps,  and  entered  the  house.  His 
face  was  not  pale,  but  flushed,  and  his  eyes 
fiery.  • 

«*Ah,  Master  Harry,"  said  Mrs.  Billiter,  as 
soon  as  she  saw  him,  *'  he  Is  gone." 

**  Gone !"  exclaimed  Harry  Wittingham,  "  do 
you  mean  he  is  dead  1" 

**  Yes,"  answered  the  old  woman ;  '*  but 
come  up,  sir,  come  up,  there  is  much  to  be 
thought  of"  • 

Without  a  word  the  young  man  stood  beside, 
while  she  closed  and  locked  the  door,  and  then 
followed  her  up  stairs  to  his  dead  father's  room. 
She  sufi*ered  him  to  gaze  into  the  bed  for  a 
minute  or  two,  with  haggard  eyes  and  heavy 
brow,  but  then  she  touch^  bis  arm,  saying, 

"  Master  Hany,  Master  Harry,  you  had  better 
think  of  other  things  just  now  ;  he  was  very  hard 
upon  you,  and,  I  canH  help  thinking,  tried  to  do 
yon  wrong.  Four  or  five  days  ago  he  wrote  a 
great  deal  one  afternoon,  and  then  told  me  aAer- 
wavd  *  he  had  remembered  me  in  his  will.'  You 
had  better  see  what  ihat  will  is— he  kept  all  the 
papers  he  cared  most  about  in  that  table-drawer 
— the  key  hangs  upon  his  watch-chain." 

With  shaking  hands  Harry  Wittingham  took 
up  the  watch,  approached  the  table  and  opened 
the  drawer  with  the  key.  There  were  several 
papers  within  and  dififerent  note-books,  but  one 
document  lay  at  the  top  with  a  few  words 
written  on  the  outside,  and  the  young  man  in- 
stantly took  it  up,  opened,  and  began  to  read  it. 
Mrs.  Billiter  gazed  at  him,  standing  at  a  dis- 
tance, with  a  look  of  anxiety  and  apprehension. 
When  he  had  read  about  a  dozen  lines  his  face 
assumed  a  look  of  terrible  distress ;  he  dropped 
the  paper  from  his  hand,  and  sinking  into  a 
chair,  exclaimed,- 

**  Good  God,  he  thought  I  shot  at  him  !" 
"  Bat  yoa  didn't  1  you  dklA%  MaMer  Many  1" 


**  1 1  I  never  thoogbt  of  it !"  exdatned  Hanj 
Wittingham. 

Mrs.  Billiter  ran  forward,  picked  nptbepiiK'r, 
and  put  it  in  his  hand  again. 

"  There's  a  large  fire  in  the  kitchen  ts  kee^ 
water  hot,"  she  said  in  a  whisper;  "all  themaidi 
are  in  bed,  and  the  man  has  not  come  back  jet, 
but  he  won't  be  long— be  quick,  Master  Hany, 
be  quick." 

The  young  man  paused,  gazed  tboaghtfefiT 
at  the  paper  for  a  moment  or  two,  tbeo  took  np 
the  light  and  hurried  out  of  the  room. 


CHAPTER  XXXIX. 
Wi  must  go  back  to  an  early  hour  of  tb«t 
same  Sunday  morning,  and  to  tbe  cottage  a 
Stephen  Gimlet,  near  the  little  cboreh.  M 
Stephen  himself  and  his  mother-in-law  had  riM 
betimes ;  and  the  boy  was  still  sleeping  ia  kii 
bed.  The  old  lady  spent  three  qoarten  of  la 
hour  in  writing  an  epistle,  with  berspectadeioa 
her  nose,  while  her  sonin-law  ate  hia  breakfirf; 
and  when  the  act  of  composition  was  over,  ik* 
folded  up  in  the  letter  an  old  piece  of  paper,part!f 
printed,  partly  written,  the  very  aanie,  in  bf^ 
which  had  flown  out  of  her  family  BibleooeDon- 
ing,  when  poor  Billy  Lamb,  coming  in.  bad  /bm 
the  book  in  the  hands  of  Stephen  Gimlet's  litta 
boy.  She  then  added  thereto  an  old,  somevkit 
crumpled,  and  well  worn  letter,  first  readingowj 
the  address  attentively,  got  a  light  and  aaajj 
piece  of  red  sealing-wax,  sealed  the  leuer,  m 
stamped  it  with  the  end  of  her  thimble. 

"  There.  Stephen,"  she  said,  gif  ing  the  ieU« 
to  her  son-in-law,  "he  is  back  now, tbttj 
certain  ;  take  that  up  to  him,  and  tell  bio,  to* 
if  he  wants  to  hear  any  more  about  it,  I  ««J 
give  him  information  of  the  whole.  I  ^^'* 
the  names,  and  I  believe  the  minister »  «>** 
still.  I  would  not  go  opt  of  the  boose,  id  «^e|* 
you,  tiU  I  saw  him  ;  and,  if  by  any  cban«  w 
should  not  be  come  down  yet,  I  '^'JJ'?; 
about  and  catch  him  when  he  arrives;  witf 
only  just  right  he  shooM  know  how  the  wws 
matter  stands,  before  he  gpes  any  fort^-^  ^ 

**  I  won't  miss  him  thi»  time,  goody,  j*» 
Ste  Gimlet ;  "so  you  and  the  boy  get  Jo« 
dinner,  if  I  shoukl  not  come  back  in  v^^ 
am  very  uneasy  at  its  not  having  been  WJJ 
before ;  for  we  poor  people  cannot  ten  ^ 
may  become  of  such  things  with  great  f^ 
and  after  all  you  tell  me,  I  am  very  sow  o* 
blackguard  fellow,  Moreton,  is  not  baii|«* 
about  here  for  any  good."  ,^j^ 

Thus  saymg,  Stephen  Gimlet  pot  tbeiew!^ 
carefully  up,  and  went  away,  as  usual,  wita  o^ 
gun  in  his  band,  and  his  dog  following.  ». 
not  yet  more  than  half-past  five  o'c'o*^.^ 
recollecting  that  the  servants  of  Sir  John  SbW 
by  were  not  very  matutinal  in  their  ^^'^■Vjj 
gamekeeper  thought  he  might  as  well  fj^ 
one  of  his  rounds,  which  led  him  nearfo  W»^ 
leigh-healh.  and  see  if  he  could  get  any 
of  Captain  Moreton's  proceedings.  He  ^^ 
slowly  slong  up  the  lane  from  his  o*^  j^ 
crossed  the  high-road  from  Tarningbam  toijr 
don,  and  then,  taking  a  path  «c"»^"llJ/Vi 
soon  came  to  another  lane,  ^^^J^^ 
to  a  sandy  way,  having  a  hiJ^^J^^JC^- 
elm-treea  on  tbe  left,  and  (%aadlevk-Miii "- 
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the  right.  It  was  sunk  down  some  way  beneath 
the  rest  of  the  country,  so  as  to  give  no  prospect 
over  the  coniimm ;  but  a  couple  of  hundred 
yards  further  on,  a  footpath  went  up  over  the 
bank  and  divided  it  into  two,  someiliing  after 
the  fashion  of  a  bird's  nierrytliought,  one  branch 
leading  to  an  old  tumulus,  topped  with  firs,  and 
the  other,  whicli  was  much  sliortcrt  running 
down  to  the  cottage  inhabited  by  Captain  More- 
ton.  About  twenty  yards  before  he  reached 
this  turning,  the  dog,  which  followed  at  Ste- 
phen Gimlet's  heels,  began  to  growl  in  a  some- 
"wrhat  angry  manner ;  and  the  gamekeeper  turn- 
ed round  to  look  in  what  direction  the  beast's 
eyes  were  bent.  Before  he  could  ascertain,  how- 
ever, a  man  suddenly  sprang  over  the  hedge, 
and  casting  himself  upon  him,  seized  the  barrel 
of  his  gun  with  both  hands.  A  fierce  struggle 
ensoed  ;  for  Stephen  Gimlet  at  once  perceiv- 
ed who  his  adversary  was  ;  and  the  game- 
keeper, though  taken  unawares,  was  decidedly 
'letting  the  better,  when  he  suddenly  found  his 
lenns  seized  from  behind,  and  a  cord  passed 
%uickly  round  them.  The  next  instant  the  cord 
^^^99  drawn  tight  in  spite  of  all  his  efforts  ;  but 
et  the  same  moment  he  had  the  satisfaction  of 
ftlBaring  the  voice  of  Harry  Wittingham  exclaim : 

••  D the  dog — he  has  bit  me  to  the  bone  ;" 

and,  as  his  legs  were  free,  he  made  so  strenuous 

Md  application  of  his  thick-nailed  shoes  to  the 

ahins  of  Captain  Morcton,  that  the  respectable 

gentleman  let  go  his  hold  ;  and,  darting  away, 

:VWephen  Gimlet  ran  forward,  as  fast  as  he  could, 

n  the  hope  of  meeting  some  one  who  would 

.  Vender  him   assistance.     I  have  said,  that  his 

-Assailants  sprang  upon  him  from  behind  ;  and 

■  '^^nsequently,  the  only  paths  ^pen  for  the  fugi- 

^^we  were  those  which  led  toward  the  cottage 

^  ^  to  the  tumulus  on  the  heath.     la  the  latter 

I.'-  (bection  he  was  not  likely  to  find  any  one  to 

^    iMp  him  ;  but  down  the  lane,  which  passed 

tee  by  the  cottage,  were  a  number  of  poor 

lteD*s  houses,  the  inhabitants  of  which  usually 

;     Went  to  work  about  that  hour.     It  is  a  pity  that 

\    Stephen  Gimlet  did  not  recollect  that  it  was 

Sunday  ;  but  so  it  was :  and  the  good  laborers 

Vere  taking  an  additional  nap  to  refresh  them 

liter  the  toils  of  the  week.    No  one  knows  how 

Uch  one  limb  aids  another,  even  in  the  pecu- 

lar  functions  of  the  latter,  till  some  deprivation 

hu  taken  place.    Now,  at  the  lirst  coosidera- 

Ikm,  we  shouid  say  that  a  man  did  not  run  with 

hii  arms,  but  yet  the  arms  help  a  man  very 

BBeh  in  running;   and  Stephen  Gimlet  soon 

tend  to  his  cost,  that  he  could  not  run  as  he 

Vaa  accustomed  to  do,  without  them.    He  was 

BiDch  swifter  of  foot  than  cither  of  those  who 

Mlowed  ;   but  yet,  by  the  time  that  he  had  got 

three  hundred  yards  down  the  lane,  they  had 

recovered  their  hold  of  him  and  thrown  him 

-down.    In  fact,  it  was  a  great  convenience  to 

ttem,  that  he  had  run ;  for  every  step  that  he 

Wd  taken  was  in  the  direction  which  they  had 

kitended  to  carry  him  ;  and  when  they  overtook 

Um,  he  was  not  thirty  yards  from  the  garden 

lUe  of  the  cottage.    He  was  easily  dragged 

*loDg  for  that  distance,  brought  into  the  house 

*M  put  into  a  room,  which  had  been  construct- 

^  by  the  retired  hosier  for  what  he  called  the 

^tier's  pantry,  though  it  is  by  no  means  to  be 

^derstcKMl  that  he  ever  had,  or  expected  to 

^ve  such  a  tbii;^  as  a  buUer,  or  anythiog  the 

T 


least  like  it.  Nevertheless,  as  the  room  was 
destined  to  contain  a  certain  amount  of  silver 
spoons,  tea-puts,  and  other  little  pieces  of  the 
precious  metal,  strong  bars  had  been  put  up  to 
the  windows ;  and  the  butler's  pantry  now 
formed  a  very  convenient  httle  cage  for  the  bird, 
whiirh  the  two  gentlemen  had  caught  out  upon 
the  common. 

Before  they  shut  the  door  apon  him,  Mr. 
Henry  Wittingham  made  some  proposal  to 
Captain  Mureton  in  a  low  voice,  to  which  the 
other  replied  : 

*'  No,  no ;  he'll  make  an  outcry  and  wake  the 
women  ;  and  then  we  shall  have  it  all  over  the 
place.  You  can  lick  him  well  before  we  let  him 
out,  if  you  like.  Let  us  attend  to  the  main 
business  first,  and,  having  got  him  in,  keep  him 
in  ;  nobody  knowing  anything  about  it.  Good 
morning.  Master  Wolf;  you  shall  have  some 
hread-and-watcr,  if  you  like,  but  nothing  else 
for  the  next  four-and-twenty  hours.*' 

Stephen  Gimlet  answ  ered  not ;  and  it  is  to  be 
remarked,  that — whether  because  he  thought 
that  shouting  would  be  of  no  use,  or  that  he  chose 
to  imitate  the  beast,  whose  name  he  had  acquir- 
ed, in  its  taciturn  habits  under  adversity — not 
a  word  had  he  uttered  from  the  beginning  of 
the  fray  until  the  end.  He  suffered  the  door  to 
be  shut  upon  him  in  silence  :  and,  while  he  re- 
mained revolving  what  was  to  be  done,  or 
whether  anything  could  be  done,  bis  two  cap- 
tors retired  to  the  little  drawing-room,  where 
they  sat  dowi\  and  laughed  for  a  moment  at  the 
success  of  their  scheme.  Their  first  merriment, 
however,  soon^ave  way  to  some  uneasy  sen- 
sations. Captain  Morelon  rubbed  bis  shias, 
which  had  suffered  considerably  from  the  con- 
tact with  Stephen  Gimlet's  shoes.  Harry  Wit- 
tingham unceremoniously  pulled  off  his  boot, 
and  found  his  whole  stocking  stained  with  blood, 
and  the  marks  of  four  large  fangs  very  apparent 
in  the  heel  and  tendon. 

••  Come  along  with  me,"  said  Captain  More- 
ton,  when  he  saw  his  companion's  state; 
*•  we'll  get  a  little  salt-and-water ;  yon  shall 
wash  your  heel  with  it,  and  I  will  wash  my 

shins,  for  that  d fellow  has  kicked  all  the 

skin  off— salt-and-water  is  the  best  thing  in  the 
world." 

W'hile  they  go  to  perform  the  part  of  sur- 
geons upon  themselves,  I  will,  with  the  reader's 
leave,  return  to  speak  of  one  of  the  actors  in  the 
scene  of  Stephen  Gimlet's  capture,  who  has  not 
had  as  much  notice  as  he  deserves.  The  dog, 
who  had  followed  him  from  his  own  cottage, 
after  having  paid  due  attention  to  the  heel  of  Mr. 
Wittingham,  and  received  a  severe  kick  for  his 
pains,  gave  chase  to  the  pursuers  of  his  master 
down  the  lane,  tore  Capuin  Moreton's  coat 
with  a  spring  and  a  snap  ;  but  then  suddenly, 
as  if  he  saw  that  his  own  unassisted  efforts 
could  do  little,  and  judged  that  it  might  be  right 
to  seek  assistance,  darted  off  at  a  right  angle 
across  the  common,  with  his  head  hanging 
down,  his  tongue  out,  and  some  angry  foam 
dropping  from  his  mouth.  He  ran  straight  through 
a  farmyard  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  heath, 
bit  at  a  woman  who  was  going  to  milk  the  cowa^ 
but  only  tore  her  apron,  wounded  tti«  Caw^^"^^ 
dog  with  a  sharp  si\av,  viC'uV  ^Wvt  v»h^\  \\yft>«ti\ 
and  straight  on  vo>».'^T<i  T  AT\V\v\'i\\;siw\,\3;\\:\^\^  *•»• 
every  living  iUingvUat  came  mVivi^  A>i  ^iMV^^'*^^ 
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stopping  to  aaceitain  whether  he  had  inflieted 
much  or  little  otiI.  This  miftaothropical  spirit 
soon  called  the  attention  of  the  people,  and  ex- 
cited their  indignation.  They  gave  the  poor 
dog  a  bad  name  ;  and,  though  no  one  could  be 
found  to  undertake  the  exact  task  of  hanging 
him,  they  followed  with  pitchforks,  sticks,  shov- 
els, stones,  and  a  very  miscellaneous  assort- 
ment of  other  weapons,  such  as  pokers,  tongs, 
etc. :  and,  driving  him  into  the  court-yard  of 
thfe  mayor's  house  at  Tamingham,  succeeded 
in  liilling  him  without  his  doing  any  further  mis- 
chief. 

Such  is  the  tragic  history  of  Stephen  Gimlet's 
poor  dog  ;  but  of  none  of  the  particulars  were 
Captain  Moreton  and  Harry  Wittingham  made 
acquainted  at  the  time ;  for  both  these  gentlemen 
thought  fit  to  keep  themselves  strictly  to  the 
house  during  the  whole  morning.  Of  much  and 
many  things  did  they  talk ;  they  comforted  the 
outward  man  with  salt-and-water ;  they  com- 
forted the  inner  man  with  toast,  cotree,eggs,  and 
broiled  ham.  The  broiled  ham  left  them  thirsty ; 
and  at  twelve  o'clock  they  tried  to  assuage  such 
unpleasant  sensations  by  a  glass  of  cold  bran- 
dy-and-water ;  and  finding  that  not  succeed 
according  to  their  expectation,  they  tried  an- 
other glass,  hot  After  that,  Harry  Wittingham 
declared  he  felt  tired  and  sleepy  with  getting 
up  so  early,  and  retired  to  lie  down  for  a  time ; 
hot  he  continued  sleeping  in  a  broken  sort  of 
confhsed  slumber  for  between  three  and  four 
hours,  when  he  was  roused  by  Rearing  some 
very  high  tones,  and  apparently  words,  proceed- 
ing from  the  neighboring  room.  •  Without  diffi- 
colly  he  recognized  the  voices  of  Captain  More- 
ton  and  hisfaircqmpanion,  who  had  seemed  to  be 
in  no  Tery  good-humor  when  she  supped  with 
him  the  ni^t  before ;  but  he  could  not  distin- 
guish the  subject  of  dispute  on  the  present  oc- 
casion ;  and,  looking  at  his  watch,  be  found 
that  it  was  past  four  o'clock.  Knowing  that  the 
dinner-hour  at  the  cottage  was<five,  he  washed 
his  face  and  hands,  arranged  his  hair,  as  best 
he  might,  and  went  down  to  the  drawing-room, 
still  hearing  the  strife  of  tongues  raging  in  the 
adjoining  room. 

It  was  some  quarter  of  an  hour  before  Cap- 
tain Moreton  joined  him ;  and  he  was  then  in- 
formed by  his  worthy  friend,  that  dinner  would 
be  half  an  hour  later  that  day,  as  the  maid  had 
been  sent  to  Buxton's  Ion,  for  the  purpose  of 
ordering  a  chaise  to  be  at  the  door  at  night- 
faU. 

This  annoonoement  startled  Harry  Witting- 
ham a  good  deal. 

<*But  where  the  devil  are  you  going  to, 
Moreton  ?"  he  inquired ;  "  you  are  not  going  to 
leave  me  akme  with  this  fellow,  are  you  1" 

**  Only  for  a  short  time,  Mr.  Wittingham," 
answered  Captain  Moreton,  in  his  easy  noncha- 
lant way,  *<not  long  enough  for  him  to  eat  you, 
or  for  you  to  eat  hSm.  You  know  what  obsti- 
nate devils  these  women  are,  and  I  have  got  to 
do  with  the  most  pig-beaded  ef  the  whole  race. 
The  fact  is,  Wittingham,  we  have  got  in  our 
hands,  if  we  do  bat  use  it  properly,  the  means 
of  havhig  full  revenge  upon  one  or  two  good 
fHende  of  onrs ;  among  the  rest,  that  fellow, 
who,  as  you  ou^t  to  remember,  was  second  to 
Captain  Hayw^  in  his  duel  with  you— Mr. 
Beaochamp,  he  calls  himself."  I 


"Why,  I  hear  he  has  turned  out  iLordLtt- 
ham,  and  is  going  to  marry  oM  Sir  Jobn's  prettf 
daughter." 

"Exactly  so,"  answered  Captain  Moreton, 
drily ;  ♦•  but  if  he  doesn't  mind,  his  wedding 
tour  will  be  a  different  one  to  what  be  expects; 
however,  I  have  the  greatest  difficolty  in  pre* 
venting  my  fair  friend  Charlotte  from  spoiiiof 
the  whole  business  ;  for  she  is  in  one  of  her  tI- 
olent  fits,  and  then  she  gets  as  mad  as  a  March 
hare.  She  and  I  must  act  together ;  but  I  mart 
not  appear  in  the  business ;  for  you  see  there 
are  two  or  three  little  things  that  the  people 
might  bring  against  me.  I  have  resolved,  there- 
fore, to  get  over  to  Winterton,  till  to-morrow's 
work  is  blown  over ;  for  she  will  be  present 
to  witness  the  marriage,  do  what  I  can  to  stop 
her.  As  the  mischief  would  have  it,  howerer,  I 
threatened  to  blow  the  whole  matter  tip,  if  she 
would  not  submit  to  management ;  and  so  she 
wai  not  let  me  out  of  her  sight,  threatening  « 
the  same  time  to  cut  my  throat,  or  some  prei^ 
little  thing  of  that  kind,  by  way  of  making  h^ 
self  a  pleasant  companion.  However,  she  miw 
go  with  me,  that's  clear,  and  come  over  w« 
chaise  to-morrow  to  the  wedding.  If  8b«  *!* 
not  sped  all,  and  this  man  here  can  be  kept  JOt 
we  have  got  them  completely  in  our  P^^ 

"  Why,  what  in  fortune's  name  can  be  MJ 
to  do  with  Lord  Lenham's  marriage!"  asW 
Harry  Wittingham. 

"  I  don't  know  exactly,"  answered  Cap^ 
Moreton,  musing  gravely,  "  bat  I  hare  a  go» 
many  suspicions  about  him,  which  it  ^°°"  J* 
to  mention  just  yei.  All  I  ask,  is,  to  hafe  m 
kept  in  here  till  after  the  marriage  wo^er;  »■• 
you  will  have  nothfng  further  to  do  with  d,tt» 
to  keep  the  key  of  the  room,  and  prevent  toy* 
the  girls  from  going  in.  By  so  doing,  y««fj 
punish  him  ten  times  more  than  if  yoo  »»» 
him  for  an  hour.  I  know  you  are  not  P]J°  ^ 
be  afraid  of  anything;  but,  if  people  ^ 
make  a  fuss  about  it,  it  is  very  ^f^.^^^L 
did  it  to  punish  him  for  knocking  you  down  uw 
way  he  did."  ^„,_^ 

Harry  Wittingham  smiled ;  and  the jnwiMaR 
after,  Captain  Moretun  continued:  "'^^J! 
comes,  by  Jove ;  I'll  get  out  of  the  way  iw  » 
present,  and  cram  some  meat  down  ^r^ 
low's  throat  without  untying  him.  Yoaiiw» 
Wittingham,  won't  you  1  I  shall  be  bacx  w 
morrow  night."  ..  rj^ 

"  Why,  I  must  stay,  I  suppose."  saij  w^ 
ry  Wittingham;  "for  good  old  Dame  tf^. 
thinks  I  shall  be  here  tiU  to-morrow  n»^^^ 
expect  her  to  send  up  some  money,  u  sw 
get  it."  ..^ 

Captain  Moreton  did  not  wait  for  laP"; 
further  than  this  assent,  but  disappeared^ 
right-hand  door ;  and  the  moment  »ft®^'"^ 
lady,  whom  I  have  so  often  mentioned,  w^ 
by  the  other.    Her  face  was  somewhat  i^ 
than  usual ;  but  that  was  the  only^^K".  JJJ^ 
ting  passions  that  could  be  discovered  in  wr 
meaner.    Her  step  was  calm,  stealthy.  <»    ^ 
like;    her  eyes  looked  cold  and  ^^r^^ 
meaningless  sort  of  glassy  sure  about  iWJ^ 
if  purposely  covered  by  a  seroi-opaqoe  vm^ 
veil  what  was  passing  beneath.    She  n^ 
slowly  round  the  room,  without,  taking  W 
tice  of  Mr.  Wittingham,  thou*  »be  bad  d 
seen  him  that  day ;  and,  walking  roond  lo 
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moek-rosewood  sofa,  she  sat  down  in  silence, 
and  took  some  papers  out  of  the  drawer  of  the 
table.  Harry  Wittingham  wished  her  good 
morning,  and  address^  to  her  some  common- 
place observation,  to  which  she  replied  with  a 
forced  smile,  ai)d  then  busied  herself  with  her 
papers  again.  When  Captain  Moreton  reen- 
tered the  room  about  a  quarter  of  an  hoar  after- 
ward, a  sudden  fierce  gleam  came  into  her 
eyes  and  passed  away  again  ;  but  she  uttered 
Dot  a  word  ;  and,  dinner  being  announced  soon 
after,  she  took  Mr.  Wittingham*s  arm  and 
walked  into  the  small  dining-room.  When  the 
meal  was  over,  and  she  left  the  gentlemen  to 
their  wine,  she  passed  by  Captain  Moreton^s 
chair,  and  bending  down  her  head,  she  said  in 
a  low  voice,  bat  loud  enough  for  Mr.  Witting- 
bam  to  hear : 

"Remember,  Moreton! — remember!  Yon 
know  me !" 

Captain  Moreton  only  laughed,  though  the 
words  were  said  with  a  threatening  manner ; 
and»  as  soon  as  she  was  gone,  he  plied  Harry 
Wittingham  with  wine,  which  was  followed  by 
brandy-and-water ;  and  in  the  pleasant  occopa- 
tioD,  thus  provided,  the  two  worthy  compeers 
continued  to  ex^cise  themselves,  till  the  sky 
grew  gray,  and  the  roll  of  a  chaise  was  heard 
before  the  garden. 

**  There,  Wittingham,"  cried  Captain  More- 
ton,  starting  up,  **  there's  the  key  of  the  little 
eellai"— small  enough,  but  there's  sufficient  im  it 
to  lay  you  dead-drunk  for  a  fortnight.  There's 
the  key  of  the  cage,  too ;  keep  the  bird  safe  tiU 
ten  or  eleven  o'clock  to-morrow.  I  will  try  to 
^p  my  gray  mare  in  hand^  and,  if  we  can 
manag^e  both,  you  wBl  hear  some  news  to-mor- 
row night,  that  will  make  you  laugh  heartily. 
Farewell,  my  good  fellow,"  and  going  to  the 
door,  he  shouted  aloud,  ^  Where's  the  portman- 
icaot" 

*'  I  put  it  in  the  shay,  sir,"  said  the  girl ;  and, 
taming  once  more  to  Harry  Wiuingham,  Cap- 
tain Moreton  told  him  that  be  should  se^  him 
before  ten  the  foilowing  night,  and  went  to  seek 
bis  fair  companion. 

In  a  few  mi^iutes  more  tbey  were  gone ;  but 
tbe  gentleman  they  left  behind  did  not  see  any 
reason  why  he  should  not  finish  the  bottle  of 
wine  OR  the  table,  "  just  to  take  the  taste  of  the 
brandy  out  of  his  mouth."  After  that  he  fell 
asleep  in  an  arm-chair ;  and  so  sound  was  his 
ahimber,  that  the  maid  came  in  twice  and  look- 
^  at  him ;  bat  seeing  that  there  was  no  proba- 
bility of  his  waking  for  some  hours,  she  pat  a 
fresh  pair  of  candles  on  the  table,  and  went  to 
bed. 

Harry  Wittingham  slept  and  dreamed.  He 
thought  he  bad  committed  some  horrible  act, 
^bst  the  hue  and  cry  was  raised,  the  whole 
^aty  in  pursuit,  and  that  he  could  bear  tbe  gal- 
loping of  horses  coming  close  after  him.  He 
strof^gled  to  spur  bis  own  beast  forward,  bat  its 
1^  wouM  not  move ;  and,  looking  down  with 
nprror  and  consternation,  he  foand  it  was  arock- 
^g-horse  with  little  bells  at  its  ears  and  its  tail 
^ddenly  a  constable  seemed  to  grasp  him  by 
JJe  shoulder ;  and,  starting  op  in  agony,  he  found 
«e  aervant-girl  shaking  him. 

"  Please,  si^she  said, "  Mrs.  Billiter  has  sent 
op  tbe  man  f^say,  that  yoor  father  is  dying, 
and  yon  mm  go  down  diveeOy." 


Without  a  moment's  tboaght  or  coasideration, 
Harry  Wittingham  ran  ont,  snatched  up  his  hat 
in  the  passage,  and,  telling  the  man  to  follow 
on  foot,  mounted  the  horse  and  rode  away  to 
Tamingham. 


CHAPTER  XL. 

Thb  sun  shone  bright  in  Stephen  Gimlet's 
cottage  for  a  couple  of  hours  after  dawn,  till 
about  an  hoar  before  evening's  close.  For  the 
first  three  or  four  hours  the  same  sunshine 
seemed  to  pervade  the  interior  of  the  house  that 
glowed  without.  Widow  Lamb  seemed  con- 
tented with  what  she  had  done ;  her  meek  face 
wore  as  warm  a  smile  as  ever  now  shone  upon 
it ;  and  she  busied  herself  during  tbe  morning 
in  all  the  little  household  arrangements,  and  in 
teaching  the  boy  hie  lettera.  The  boy  himself 
played  about  merrily,  while  she  was  occupied 
with  the  inanimate  things  of  the  place,  and  then 
came  and  said  his  letters,  infamously  ill,  indeed, 
but  still  somewhat  better  than  usual.  When 
the  sun  got  round  to  his  sonthemmost  point. 
Widow  Lamb,  not  at  aU  surprised  at  her  son- 
in-law's  absence,  as  its  probability  bad  been  an- 
nounced beforehand,  gave  tbe  boy  his  dinner, 
and  took  a  very  moderate  portion  of  food  herself; 
bat  when  tbe  day  had  three  or  foor  hours  declined 
irom  its  prime,  she  wondered  that  Stephen  had 
not  come  back,  and,  at  the  end  of  an  hour,  grew 
somewhat  uneasy.  She  consoled  herself,  how- 
ever, by  supposing,  that  Lord  Lenham  bad  not 
yet  returned  from  London,  and  that  Stephen  was 
waiting  for  his  arrival ;  but  another  hour  pass- 
ed, and  another,  and  at  length  her  son,  Billy 
Lamb,  made  his  appearance,  inquiring  some- 
what anxiously  for  his  brother-in-law. 

Mrs.  Lamb  simply  told  him  that  Stephen  was 
oat,  adding  that  he  had  been  away  all  day. 

*'  It  is  droll  I  haven't  seen  him,"  said  the  boy, 
**  but  I  dare  say  he  is  Tezed  about  his  dog." 

**  Why,  what  has  happened  to  the  dog  1"  ask- 
ed Widow  Lamb.  "  He  took  it  with  nim  this 
morning  early." 

"  Ay,  but  the  people  of  Tamingham  killed  it 
for  a  mad  dog,"  said  Billy  Lamb.  "  I  dare  say 
the  poor  beast  was  not  mad  at  all.  I  saw  it  af- 
terward and  knew  it  directly ;  but  I  have  aeea 
nothing  of  Stephen." 

**  He  is  up  at  Sir  John's,"  said  Widow  Lamb, 
<*  and  I  dare  say  is  waiting  till  the  young  lm4 
comes  down  from  London." 

**  No,  that  can't  be,  mother,"  replied  her  son, 
**for  the  gentleman  came  down  yesterday  even- 
ing ;  one  of  our  post-boys  drove  hhn." 

*'  That's  very  odd,"  said  Widow  Lamb ;  *'  I 
wonder  Stephen  has  not  come  back,  then.  I 
hope  nothing's  the  matter." 

**0h,  dear,  no,"  replied  the  deformed  lad; 
"  you  know  Ste  was  always  fond  of  wandering 
about,  and  would,  at  times,  be  out  for  a  ooupla 
of  days  together;  bat  I  wanted  to  tell  him  that 
I  have  found  out  nothing  about  that  Captain 
Moreton,  except  that  he  is  going  away  from  the 
cottage  somewhere  to-night.  I  did  not  see  him 
myself,  when  I  took  up  the  letters  to  him  to- 
day ;  but  the  servant-girl  told  me  that  she  had 
been  sent  up  to  Buxton's  Inn  to  order  a  ehaiae, 
and  that  it  was  to  be  down  there  joat  at  night 
fiOL"    ^ 
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"Ay,  ill  birds  Hy  at  night,"  said  Widow 
Lamb  ;  *'  but  I  wish  Stephen  would  come  home, 
for  be  has  been  now  gone  well  nigh  twelve 
hours," 

**0h,  he  is  safe  enough,  mother."  reiter- 
ated her  son,  **  it  is  not  lilce  if  it  were  night- 
lime,  or  winter  either— but  I  must  get  back ; 
for  there  will  be  all  the  supper  beer  to  carry 
out ;"  and,  after  saying  a  few  more  words,  he 
departed. 

Hour  after  hour,  however,  went  by;  and 
Stephen  Gimlet  did  not  appear,  till  rhe  good  old 
lady's  apprehensions  increased  every  minute. 
She  put  the  boy  to  bed,  and  sat  up  and  watched ; 
but  eight,  nine,  ten  o'clock  came,  and  no  one 
approached  the  cottage-door.  A  terribly  anx- 
ious night  was  that  which  followed ;  and,  though 
about  midnight  Widow  Lamb  went  to  bed,  sleep 
did  not  visit  her  eyes  for  some  hours.  She  lay 
and  revolved  all  that  could  hare  happened .  She 
was  anxious  for  her  son-in-law ;  anxious  for 
the  result  of  his  mission  to  Beauchamp ;  and 
she  had  resolved  to  set  off  early  on  the  morrow 
morning  for  Tarningham-park,  taking  the  boy 
with  her.  At  about  half-past  three,  however, 
weariness  overpowered  the  old  woman,  and  she 
slept.  Her  frame  was  noUvery  strong;  and, 
exhausted  with  both  watching  and  anxiety,  the 
slumber  that  fell  upon  her  was  profound  and 
long.  The  first  thing  that  awoke  her  was  the 
little  boy  pulling  her  by  the  arm  and  saying, 
**  Granny,  granny,  you  are  a  sluggard  now,  as 
you  called  me  the  other  day.  I  am  very  hungry, 
I  want  my  breakfast." 

Widow  Lamb  started  up,  and  looking  at  her 
old  round  watch  in  its  tortoise-shell  case,  she  saw 
that  it  was  half-past  seven  o'clock.  Vexed  and 
angry  with  herself,  she  hurried  on  her  clothes, 
and  proceeded  to  give  the  boy  some  food,  urging 
him  to  hasten  his  meal,  as  she  was  going  to 
take  him  a  walk.  The  temptation  was  strong, 
and  at  about  a  quafter-past  eight,  they  were  out 
of  the  cottage  and  on  their  way  to  Tarningham- 
park.  She  heard  village  bells'  ringing  merrily, 
as  on  a  day  of  festival ;  but  Widow  Lamb's 
heart  was  sad.  The  whole  country  was  smiling 
in  the  morning  light ;  but,  though  to  a  fine  mind 
the  beauties  of  nature  never  lose  their  charm, 
yet  to  the  old  there  is,  at  all  thnes,  a  melancholy 
mingled  with  the  pleasure  they  produce ;  and," 
to  the  spirit  cast  down  with  apprehension  or 
afiSiction,  the  very  loveliness  becomes  a  load. 
The  boy  lingered,  and  would  fain  have  played 
by  the  way ;  but  his  grandmother  hurried  him 
forward  as  fast  as  his  little  legs  would  carry 
him;  and  they  reached  the  mansion  of  Sir 
John  Slingsby  at  a  few  minutes  before  nine. 
There  were  carriages  already  at  the  door. 
Servants  were  seen  bustling  about;  but  all 
were  too  busy  to  take  notice  of  the  old  widow 
and  the  little  boy,  till,  going  into  the  court -yard, 
she  addressed  herself  to  one  of  the  helpers  in 
the  stable,  whom  she  had  seen  and  known,  and 
told  him  her  apprehensions  about  her  son-in- 
law. 

The  man  kindly  undertook  to  make  inquiries, 
and  let  her  know  the  result ;  and,  leaving  her 
there  for  some  minutes,  he  came  back  shortly 
after  with  the  butler,  who  told  her  that  Stephen 
Gimlet  had  certainly  not  been  there  the  day 
before.  "  I  can't  stop  to  talk  with  yon,  goody," 
he  said,  in  an  important  tone ;  "  for,  you  see, 


Miss  Slingsby  is  just  going  to  set  oot,  to  be 
married  to  Lord  Lenbam ; .  but,  as  sood  as  ihej 
come  back  from  church,  I  will  tell  Sir  John, 
and,  depend  upon  it,  he  will  have  Stephen 
sought  for." 

»♦  if  I  could  speak  with  Lord  Lenham  for  one 
minute,"  said  Widow  Lamb ;  but  the  roao  in- 
terrupted her,  laughing.  "  You  must  go  down 
to  Tarningham.  then,  goody,"  be  said,  •'forhs 
lordship  slept  there  last  night ;  or  else,  you  can 
go  down  to  the  church  of  Little  Tarningham, 
where,  I  dare  say,  he  is  waiting  by  this  time; 
or,  what  is  better  than  all,  wait  here  till  they 
come  back,  and  I'll  give  Ste  Gimlet's  little  boy 
a  bit  of  bride-cake." 

As  he  spoke,  he  hurried  back  again  into  the 
house ;  and  Widow  Lamb  paused  and  tboa^ 
with  the  tears  in  her  eyes*;  but  at  length  she 
said,  aloud,  " I  will  go  down  to  the  ^^^'* 
and.  taking  the  little  boy  by  the  hand,  who  did 
not  at  all  like  the  idea  of  losing  the  bride-cake, 
she  hurried  out  of- the  gates  of  the  court,  aod 
pursued  one  of  the  small  footpaths  leading^ 
ward  LitUe  Tarnii^ham.  She  was  within  fifty 
yards  from  the  park  paling,  when  Sir  Jew 
Slinffsby's  carriages  drove  past  at  a  quicitrtfe; 
and  Widow  Lamb,  though  little  able  from  IMO 
exertion,  hurried  her  pace  till  the  boy  was  forew 
to  run.  to  keep  up  with  her.  The  church,  w 
the  reader  knows,  was  at  the  distance  of  soroe- 
what  less  than  balf-a-mile ;  and,  when  Widow 
Lai^b  reached  it,  there  stood  before  the  gates 
of  the  little  church-yard  two  or  three  hao^Jsone 
carriages  and  one  poet-chaise.  Passing  Q|M 
along  the  path  through  the  cemetery,  ih«'* 
woman  approachqd  the  door,  which  ^** JIJ^ 
and  heard  the  full,  sonorous  voice  of  Dr.MiW 
reading  the  marriage  service.  She  poshed  opea 
the  door  gently,  and  went  in.  There wewj 
great  nimiber  of  people  in  the  church,  cdl^ 
from  Tarningham  and  the  neighborhood-jww 
in  the  little  gallery,  where  they  couW  »«^^ 
some  in  pews  in  the  body  of  the  churcn.  aw 
one  or  two  in  the  aisle.  The  Utter,  l^wever. 
did  not  prevent  the  old  lady  from  seeing  8trt»rj 
up  to  the  altar,  around  which  werccoogT«l«^ 
the  bridal  party,  with  Beauchamp  tw*  ^aPj** 
Hay  ward  on  the  one  side,  and  Sir  Jo^^^Jl 
by  with  his  family  on  the  other.  Jost  m /idO" 
►Lamb  entered.  Dr.  Miles,  sUoding  ^^^ri 
altar,  was  saying  aloud,  "  I  pronoaacethnw 
be  man  and  wife  together."  ^ 

It  was  evident  the  ceremony  was  n^^^v: 
— the  marriage,  in  fact,  completed.  The  wj] 
diction  was  then  given,  and  the  P***"^[Ji 
and,  after  all  those  parts  of  the  service  wW" 
are  usually  read,  Beauchamp  drew  the  »«■ 
Isabella  through  his  own  and  led  her  ^^^ 
aisle,  toward  the  little  vestry  which  8tt»d» 
the  right-hand  side  of  the  ohoroh.  The  pe^JJ 
in  the  pews  rose  up  to  look  over ;  but.w|*[ 
surprise  of  many,  one  of  the  pew-doors  o(i«e» 
before  the  newly  married  couple  had  taljeot«» 
steps,  and  a  lady  issued  forth,  and,  turoing  ■■ 
face  toward  the  altar,  stood  right  in  the  way 
the  advancing  party.  Her  eye  fixed  eWtJ 
upon  Lord  Lenham,  flashing  and  fierce ;  h*'^ 
curled  with  a  smile  of  contemptuous  '^^JJj! 
while  her  brow  appeared  knit  with  »  "^^ 
frown.  At  the  same  roomenA  ^^^^^Vl^ 
some  persona  near  reoognixeJWs  ^'^fi 
Wharton,  the  attorney,  ezcUiiMd  bom  IVF" 
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which  the  lady  had  just  left,  "Now  she  has 
spoiled  it  all." 

But  what  was  the  effect  of  this  apparition 
upon  those  in  whose  presence  it  so  suddenly 
appeared !  Beaucliainp  staggered  an«l  turned 
deadly  pale,  and  Isahella  recoiled  in  alarm  from 
that  menacing  look  and  flashing  eye,  Haying,  in 
a  low  lone,  **  Good  Heaven,  who  is  this  I" 

••  Wi'o  am  I,  girl !"  said  the  lady,  aloud  ;  "  I 
will  tell  you  who  I  am,  and  let  him  deny  it  if  he 
can.  I  am  this  man's  lawful  wife,  whom  you 
have  just  married — look  at  his  face  -.  pale,  das- 
tard conscience  is  upon  it.  He  is  well  aware 
of  the  truth  that  I  speak,  and  the  crime  that  he 
has  committed." 

But  Beauchamp  instantly  recovered  himself; 
and,  while  u  dead  silence  prevailed  in  the  whole 
church,  he  put  Isabella's  hand  into  her  father's, 
advanced  a  stop  toward  the  person  before  him,  i 
and  fixing  his  eyes  firmly  upon  her,  he  said, 

•»  Chari(»tte  Hay,  you  have  laid  once  more  a 
dark  and  horril)le  scheme  to  injure  me.  By 
cunning  artifices  and  long  concealment  you 
have  taught  me  to  believe  you  were  dead  for 
■ome  years,  and  have  waited  for  this  moment 
for  your  revenge — you  know  it— you  dare  not 
deny  it ;  but  you  may  yet  find  yourself  deceiv- 
ed. In  one  point  you  arc  already  deceived; 
for,  doubtless,  judging  from  your  own  heart, 
you  imagine  I  have  c(mcealcd  previous  events 
from  this  lady  and  her  family.  Such  is  not  the 
case ;  and  now  you  force  upon  me  that|wrhich 
I  have  always  avoided,  the  trial  whether  there 
ever  was  any  marriage  at  all  between  myself 
and  you." 

'<  Avoided  it,  because  you  knew  it  could  not 
be  questioned,"  answered  the  lady,  scornfully. 
•'  Your  father  and  yourself  took  lawyers*  opin- 
ion enough,  and  the  reply  of  every  one  was  that 
the  marriage  was  perfectly  good  and  valid." 

•*Not  worth  a  straw,"  said  a  voice  behind 
ber;  and,  turning  round  with  the  look  of  a 
demon,  the  eyes  of  Charlotte  Hay  lighted  on 
Widow  Lamb,  who  had  walked  quietly  up  the 
miale  at  the  commencement  of  this  scene.  For 
m  moment  or  two  she  gazed  at  her,  as  if  striv- 
ing to  recall  her  face,  and  then  gave  a  short 
•cream,  muttering  afterward  to  herself, 

**  I  know  who  has  done  this — ^I  know  who  has 
done  this !" 

"  What  is  this,  my  good  woman  1"  cried  Mr. 
Wharton,  stepping  out  of  the  pew,  and  putting 
bimself  at  the  side  of  Charlotte  Hay. 

Sir  John  Slingsby  was  darting  forward  to- 
ward him,  with  wrath  in  his  countenance ;  but 
Doctor  Miles  held  him  by  the  arm,  and  Widow 
Lamb  replied,  boldly, 

"What  I  said,  Mr.  Wharton,  was,  that  this 
lady*s  pretended  marriage  with  I.K)rd  I/cnham, 
then  Mr.  St.  Legcr,  was  no  marriage  at  all." 

"  But  why  1  were  you  present  ?  what  can  you 
know  about  it  ?  are  you  one  of  the  judges  of  the 
ecclesiastical  court  V  asked  Mr.  Wharton,  with 
amazing  volubility. 

••  I  am  no  judge,  and  was  not  present,  though 
I  was  in  the  huubC,"  answered  Widow  Lamb  ; 
**but  it  was  no  marriage  at  all,  and  I  can  prove 
it:  so  you  need  not  be  terrified,  dear  young 
hdy,  for  you  are  his  lawful  wife  at  this  very 
moment."  ^ 

CharlottffHa/  turned  toward  Isabella  with  a 
r  ofwitberiDg  scorn,  and  exckumcd, 


"  You  may  be  his  concubine,  girl,  if  you  like ; 
but  you  can  never  be  bis  wife  as  long  as  I 
live." 

*'  I  say  she  is  his  wife,"  cried  Widow  Lamb, 
indignantly,  "just  as  much  as  you  are  the  wife 
of  .Archibald  Graham,  the  minister  of  Blackford, 
my  husband  David  Lamb's  first  cousin.  You 
thought  all  trace  of  that  marriage  was  remov- 
ed ;  you  knew  not  that  there  are  people  living 
who  witnessed  the  marriage ;  you  knew  not 
that  I  have  your  marriage  lines  now  in  my  pos- 
session, and  n  letter  from  your  real  husband, 
written  long  after  Captain  Moreton  took  yoa 
away  from  him,  and  after  your  pretended  mar- 
riage with  this  gentleman." 

•♦Produce  them,  produce  them,"  cried  Mr. 
Wharton ;  **  let  us  see  what  these  wonderful 
documents  are.  Such  papers  often  turn  out 
mere  moonshine  in  a  court  of  law." 

"  At  all  events,  sir,  this  church  is  not  a  court 
of  law,"  said  Dr.  Miles,  advancing;  "such 
matters  must  not  be  argued  hero ;  and  I  must 
remark,  that,  if  this  lady  had  any  just  cause  to 
oppose  this  marriage,  she  was  bound  to  state  it 
when  called  upon  in  the  solemn  manner  which 
the  ritual  prescribes.  How  the  fact  of  her  not 
having  done  so  may  aflect  the  legal  questions 
implicated  is  not  for  me  to  say ;  but  I  must  de- 
clare that  her  not  having  tendered  her  opposi- 
tion at  the  proper  moment  was  highly  wrong, 
and  does  not  give  a  favorable  impression  to  her 
case." 

The  lady  turned  her  fierce  eyes  upon  the  rec- 
tor, and  then  glared  over  the  rest  of  the  party, 
but  seemed  without  a  rqply ;  for  she  made  none. 
Mr.  Wharton  came  to  her  assistance — with  a 
falsehood,  however. 

"  The  lady  was  too  much  overpowered,  sir, 
to  speak,"  he  said,  **and  I  was  not  formally 
authorized  by  her  to  do  so.  But  as  to  this  old 
woman,  I  demand  that  the  documents  she  men- 
tions be  produced ;  for  I  have  every  reason  to 
believe  that  this  is  a  mere  pretext — in  fact,  a 
case  of  fraud,  originating  in  conspiracy  ;  and  I 
shall  not  scruple  to  give  the  good  lady  into  cus- 
tody, if  I  can  find  a  constable,  unless  she  in- 
stantly produces  the  documents."  He  looked 
full  at  Widow  Lamb  while  he  spoke,  and  then 
added,  **  Have  you  got  them  1  can  you  produce 
them?" 

"  I  have  not  got  them  hero,"  answered  the  old 
woman,  in  a  faltering  tone,  somewhat  alarmed 
at  the  threat  of  a  man  who  bad  ruined  her  hus- 
band ;  **  but  they  are  safe  enough,  I  am  sure, 
and  they  shall  be  produced  whenever  there  is 
a  uial." 

"  Oh,  oh !"  cried  Mr.  Wharton  ;  "  what  time 
to  manufacture  them !  But  I  will  take  care  of 
you,  my  good  lady.  I  will  see  for  a  constable 
directly,  and—" 

"  Nonsense,  you  rogue !"  cried  Sir  John 
Slingsby ;  "  you  know  very  well  that  such  a 
thing  is  out  of  the  question.  You  can  manu- 
facture no  charge  upon  such  a  ground,  whatever 
others  may  manufacture." 

•*Kogue,  Sir  Jolm !"  cried  Mr.  Wharton,  f\j- 
riously ;  "  that  man  is  the  rogue  who  does  not 
pay  his  just  debts,  and  you  know  whether  the 
name  applies  best  to  n\Q  ot  \c»  "^qm*^ 

**  To  you,  \av?^cT  ViYv^iVOTvr  «a^ji  ^\*:^«^ 
Gimlet,  commg  uv  VY\^  «:va\^  \  ^"  \\iC\^>>w^M^ 
tongue,  lot  1  \ie«Lid  'souXaaaL'SRViik^«^vaxtt.>MS' 
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ton  this  morning,  and  bow  you  settled  all  your 
differences  upon  his  promibiog  you,  what  you 
called  a  post  obit  bond,  to  pay  you  five  thousand 
pounds  upon  the  death  of  Lord  Harcourt  Lcn- 
ham.  There,  Goody  Lamb,  there  is  the  letter 
you  gave  me  yesterday ;  ril  tell  you  how  it  all 
happened  that  I  could  not  deliver  it,  by-and-by." 

**  Here  are  Ihe  papers,  here  are  the  papers  !*' 
cried  the  widow,  tearing  open  the  letter ;  *'  here 
are  the  marriage  lines,  as  the  people  call  them 
in  Scotland,  between  Charlotte  Hay  and  Archi- 
bald Graham ;  and  here  is  poor  Archy*8  letter 
to  my  husband,  written  long  aflcr.'' 

**  You  had  better  get  into  the  chaise  and  go," 
whispered  Mr.  Wharton  to  the  lady,  who  now- 
stood  pale  and  trembling  beside  him ;  and  then 
raising  his  voice,  as  if  to  cover  her  retreat,  he 
continued,  **  take  nolice,  Sir  John  Slingsby,  and 
all  persons  here  present,  that  I  charge  the  noble 
lord  there  with  the  crime  of  bigamy,  in  having 
intermarried  with  Isabella  Slingsby,  his  wife, 
Charlotte  Hay,  being  still  living ;  and  that  I  at 
once  pronounce  these  things,  in  the  old  woman's 
hands,  merely  forgeries  got  up  between  her  and 
Viscount  liCnham,  whilo  he  was  staying  at  the 
cottage  of  her  son-in-law,  Stephen  Gimlet,  aliat 
Wolf.  You  will  act  as  you  like,  Sir  John,  hut 
it  is  only  a  friendly  part  to  say,  that  if  you  have 
any  regard  for  your  daughter,  you  will  separate 
her  at  once  from  one  who  is  not  and  can  not  be 
her  husband." 

Thus  saying,  he  walked  with  a  well  assured 
air  to  the  door  of  the  church,  neither  turning  to 
the  right  nor  to  the  leA;  but  the  moment  he 
turned  away,  Ned  Hayward  quitted  the  side  of 
Mary  Clifford,  and,  with  a  quick  step,  followed 
the  lawyer.  He  let  him  pass  through  the 
church-yard,  and  open  the  gate  ;  but  then,  go- 
ing up  to  one  of  the  post-boys  standing  by  Beau- 
champ's  carriage,  the  young  oflicer  said, 

"  L«nd  me  your  whip  one  moment." 

The  man  at  once  put  it  in  his  hand,  and  the 
next  instant  it  was  laid  over  Mr.  Wharton's 
ahoulders  some  five  or  six  times  with  rapid  and 
rigorous  reiteration. 

**  I  think  the  price  is  five  pounds,"  said  Nod 
Hayward,  nodding  his  head  to  the  smarting  and 
astounded  attorney ;  "  it  is  cheap,  Mr.  Wharton, 
and  perhaps  I  may  require  a  little  more  at  the 
same  price.  Good  morning,"  and  he  reentered 
the  church,  while  the  servants  and  post-boys 
gave  a  grand  shout,  and  Mr.  Wharton  sneaked 
away,  vowing  vengeance  for  a  future  day. 


CHAPTER  XLI. 

**  Comb  into  the  vestry,"  said  Dr.  Miles,  in  a 
low  tone,  to  Beauchamp :  ••  you  have  many 
things,  my  lord,  to  consider;  and  wo  have 
here  the  eyes  of  a  multitude  upon  us,  the  ears 
of  a  multitude  around  us." 

♦•  You  had  belter  go  back  to  the  Park,"  said 
Sir  John  Slingsby.  who  had  overheard  the  good 
old  rector's  words:  "there  we  can  talk  the 
matter  over  at  leisure." 

"  The  register  must  first  be  signed,"  said  Dr. 

Miles,  gravely ;  «'  for,  whatever  be  the  result, 

tlje  ceremony  has  been  fully  performed— come, 

Bjy  lord.    The  circumstances  are,  ui\douV>leO\^, 

y^fry  painful ;  but  it  seems  to  me  iViey  m\g}[k\. 

onto  beea  muck  worse." 


With  slow  steps  and  sad  hearts  the  whole 
party  followed;  Isabella,  pale  as  death,  look- 
ing down  upon  the  ground,  and  DeaucbanpL 
with  his  lip  quivering  and  his  brow  contracted, 
but  his  step  firm  and  regular,  as  if  the  very  ii- 
tensity  of  his  feelings  had,  after  the  firbt  nn- 
ment,  restored  him  all  his  energies.  As  ibey 
passed  through  the  vestry-door  Isabella  raised 
her  eyes  for  an  instant  to  his,  and  saw  the  dtep 
dejection  which  was  written  on  his  cuunt^ 
nance.  She  touched  his  arm  gently  to  callhii 
attention,  and  said,  as  he  bent  down  his  head, 

*'  Do  not  be  so  sad  ;  you  have  nothing  to  R- 
proach  yourself  with." 

"  That  is  some  consolation,  dear  girl,"  replied 
Beauchamp,  in  a  low  voice  ;  **  but  still  I  man 
be  sad.  How  can  it  be  otherwise,  when  I  btfe 
to  part  with  you  for  a  time,  even  at  the  ra? 
moment  I  call  you  my  own  1" 

Isabella  did  not  reply ;  but  her  cheek  Tvied, 
first  glowing  warmly,  then  becoming  deidly 
pale  again. 

"Where  is  Ned  Hayward!"  exclaimed Sr 
John  Slingsby,  looking  round — "  where  tbedeii 
have  you  been,  Ned  1"  he  continued,  seeing kii 
young  friend  coming  in  at  the  vestry-door. 

"  I  have  been  horsewhipping  Wharton,"  a- 
swered  Ned  Hayward,  in  an  indifferent  toM: 
"but  now,  Lenham,  what  are  yuu  going  todi 
in  this  business  T' 

"  To  go  to  London  directly,*'  answered  Ben* 
chaiyp,  "  and  bring  this  matter  to  an  issae  tf 
once." 

"  Pooh,  the  woman  is  not  married  to  ywil 
all !"  cried  Sir  John  Slingsby — '^the  whole  tkilf 
is  a  farce ;  |till  I  think  you  arc  right." 

"  I  am  quite  sure  you  are,"  said  Ned  Hif 
ward,  "  and  I  will  go  with  you,  if  you  wiH  W 
me,  Lenham.  But  first  we  must  laUc  with  good 
Widow  I^amb,  examine  these  papers  of  hen 
accurately,  ascertain  exactly  ail  the  circOB* 
stances,  and  be  prepared  with  every  sort  of 
evidence  and  information.  Cheer  np,  cheer  4^ 
ray  dear  lord.  Honor  and  straightforward  dell- 
ing  always  set  these  things  right  at  last  Shiil 
I  call  in  the  old  woman  ]  she  is  standing  <»t 
there  by  the  vestry-door." 

"  By  all  means,"  said  Dr.  Miles ;  "  it  mtj^ 
as  well  to  make  all  these  inquiries  here,  uA 
determine  at  once  what  is  to  be  done.  V* 
erowd  of  gaping  idlers  from  Tarningham  «iB 
disperse  in  the  mean  time.  Sit  down  here, 
Isabella,  and  be  firm,  my  child  ;  God  does  not 
desert  those  who  trust  and  serve  him." 

While  he  was  speaking,  Ned  Hayward  bid 
beckoned  Widow  Lamb  nnd  Stephen  Gimlet 
into  the  vestry  ;  and  Dr.  Miles,  taking  the  pa- 
pers from  the  old  woman's  hands,  examiiied 
them  carefully. 

"  The  very  appearance  of  these  documents," 
he  said  at  length,  *'  puts  the  idea  of  forgery,  or« 
at  least,  recent  forgery,  quite  out  of  the  qaef- 
tion.  No  art  could  give  all  the  marks  ot  age 
which  they  present.  But  we  can  have  another 
and  a  bettor  assurance,  I  believe,  than  the  niei<^ 
look  of  the  pai)rrs — " 

"  But  what  are  they,  what  are  they,  ^^^^^ 
asked  Sir  John  Slingsby ;  •*  I  have  not  yet  W" 
the  exact  import  (  '  either." 

\^^\i^\\^\xvwcd  wearer  to  the  cleigyman  wWJ 
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**  This  first  and  most  important  document,*' 
he  said,  "  purports  to  be  what  is  called  in  Scot- 
land the  marriage  lines  of  Archibald  Graham, 
student  in  divinity,  and  Charlotte  Hay,  the 
daughter  of  Thomas  Hay,  of  Grcenbank,  de- 
ceased, withm  the  precincts  of  Holyrood — 
which  means,  I  suppose,  that  he  died  in  debt. 
The  paper— I  have  seen  such  before — is  tanta- 
mount to  a  marriage  certificate  in  England. 
The  marriage  appears  to  have  been  celebrated 
in  one  of  the  parishes  of  Edinburgh,  and  I  have 
lately  had  cause  to  know  that  very  accurate 
registers  are  kept  in  that  city,  so  that  the  au- 
thenticity of  the  document  can  be  ascertained 
beyond  all  doubt.*' 

•*  But  the  date,  the  date  ?"  cried  Bcauchamp. 

••  The  date  is  the  4th  February,  18—,"  said 
Dr.  Miles,  "just  thirteen  years  ago  last  Febru- 
ary." 

*'  Nearly  two  years  before  the  execution  of 
tbeir  villainous  scheme  against  me,**  said  the 
young  nobleman  ;  **  so  far,  at  least,  all  is  satis- 
iactory ;  but  what  is  the  other  paper  1" 

'*  Hardly  less  important,'*  replied  Dr.  Miles, 
whose  eye  had  been  running  over  the* contents 
"While  he  conversed,  "  but  it  will  require  some 
explanation.  I  would  read  it  aloud,  but  some  of 
the  terms  are  more  plain  and  straightforward 
than  ladies'  ears  are  accustomed  to  hear.  It  is 
signed  Archibald  Graham,  however,  dated  five 
jears  ago,  and  addressed  to  David  Lamb,  who 
died  in  Tarningham  some  two  years  back.  He 
speaks  of  his  wife  Charlotte,  and  tells  his  cousin 
that  ho  h^rs  she  is  still  living  in  adultery  with 
Captain  Moreton.  He  says  that  as  her  se- 
ducer's property  is  somewhere  in  this  neighbor- 
hood she  is  most  likely  not  far  distant,  and 
begs  David  I^mb  to  seek  her  out,  and  beseech 
her,  upon  Christian  principles,  to  quit  her 
abandoned  course  of  life.  The  good  man — and 
he  seems  a  really  good  man — says  further,  that 
although  he  can  never  receive  or  see  her  again, 
he  is  ready  to  share  his  small  stipend  with  her 
in  order  that  she  may  not  be  driven  by  poverty 
to  a  continuance  in  vice  ;  but  he  seems  to  have 
been  ignorant  of  her  pretended  marriage  with 
Lord  Lenham — at  least,  he  makes  no  allusion 
to  it." 

.  *'  That  was  because  be  never  know  it,  sir," 
said  Widow  Lamb ;  **  I  beg  pardon  for  speak- 
ing, hut  the  way  it  all  happened  was  this.  Old 
Mr.  Hay  had  spent  all  he  had,  and  had  taken  to 
Holyrood  to  avoid  his  creditors.  Archy  Graham, 
who  was  then  studying  divinity  in  Edinburgh, 
bad  been  born  not  far  from  Greenbank,  and 
finding  out  Mr.  Flay,  was  very  kind  to  him  and 
bis  daughter.  Ttiough  he  was  not  very  rich 
himself— for  he  was  only  the  son  of  a  farmer 
well  to  do — he  often  gave  the  old  laird  and  the 
young  lady  a  dinner  when  they  could  have  got 
one  nowhere  else,  and  when  Mr.  Hay  was  taken 
fll  and  dying,  he  was  with  him  every  day  com- 
forting hun.  He  puid  the  doctors,  and  found 
them  food  and  everything.  When  the  old  man 
died  the  young  lady  was  left  without  any  means 
of  support.  Ai  i'lTai  she  thought  of  teaching, 
for  she  hud  Icarntd  all  kinds  of  things  in  other 
times,  but  people  wore  not  very  fond  of  her,  for 
she  had  always  been  too  ^ay  for  the  Scotch 
iblks,  and  there  was  something  ilighty  in  her 
Way  that  was  not  iikod.  Jt  was  need,  not  love 
or  gratitude  either,  I  belivvo,  that  msde  her 


marry  poor  Archy  Graham.  Soon  aAer  he  got 
the  parish  of  Blackford,  and  went  there  to  have 
the  manse  ready,  leavinghis  wife  in  Edinburgh. 
He  was  only  gone  six  weeks,  but  he  never  saw 
her  again,  for  when  he  came  back  to  take  her  to 
her  new  home,  he  found  that  she  had  been  re- 
ceiving the  visits  of  a  very  gay  gentleman  for 
some  time,  and  had,  in  the  end,  gone  away  with 
him  in  a  phaeton  abouta  week  before  he  arrived. 
Eight  or  nine  months  after  that  a  gay  young 
lady  came  to  stay  on  a  visit  at  old  Miss  More- 
ton's,  with  whom  my  poor  husband  David  Lamb 
was  g reeve,  or  what  you  call  steward  in  Eng- 
land. I  had  gone  down  with  her  as  her  maid, 
and  had  married  the  steward  about  eight  years 
before,  for  my  poor  girl  Mary  was  then  about 
seven  years  old.  We  saw  this  Miss  Hay,  as 
she  called  herself,  very  often,  but  never  thought 
she  was  the  runaway  wife  of  my  husband's 
cousin.  Indeed,  we  knew  little  of  the  story  tdl 
long  after.  Captain  Moreton  was  generally  at 
his  aunt's  house,  though  he  often  went  away  to 
England,  and  we  all  said  he  was  going  to  many 
the  pretty  young  lady,  if  they  were  not  married 
already,  as  some  thought.  But  then  he  brought 
over  his  own  cousin  Mr.  St.  Leger  with  him, 
and  soon  after  we  heard  of  the  marriage  by  con- 
sent when  Mr.  St.  Leger  tiad  drank  too  much, 
and  about  his  going  away  in  haste  to  England, 
and  we  all  said  that  it  was  a  great  shame,  though 
we  did  not  know  it  was  as  bad  as  it  was. 
About  four  months  after,  old  Miss  Moreton  died, 
and  one  day  the  captain  came  down  in  great 
haste  to  my  husband  and  told  him  a  long  story 
about  his  being  on  the  point  of  selling  the  prop- 
erty ;  but  that  he  would  take  good  care,  he  said, 
that  David  Lamb  should  not  be  out  of  employ- 
ment, for  his  father,  the  Honorable  Mr.  Moreton, 
would  take  him  as  steward  if  he  would  go  up 
to  Tarningham  directly.  My  husband  said  it 
would  be  better  for  him  to  stay  on  the  ground 
till  Miss  Moreton's  estate  was  sold,  but  the 
captain  seemed  in  a  great  hurry  to  get  us  olT, 
for  he  said  that  his  father  was  very  anxious  to 
have  a  Scotch  bailiff  as  they  farmed  so  well,  and 
'  he  promised  all  kinds  of  things,  so  that  what  with 
one  persuasion  or  another  we  were  away  in  a 
week  to  Edinburgh,  to  take  ship  there  for  Eng- 
land. There  we  met  with  Archy  Graham,  who 
afterward  came  to  Visit  us,  and  he  and  my  hus- 
band had  a  long  talk  about  his  unfortunate  mar- 
>  riage,  all  of  which  1  heard  afterward  ;  but  David 
!  Lamb  was  a  man  of  very  few  words,  and  he  did 
I  not  mention  to  his  cousin  anything  about  oor 
I  having  seen  his  wife  at  old  Miss  Moreton's, 
though  It  seems  the  minister  was  even  thea 
going  down  there  to  try  and  separate  her  from 
Captain  Moreton,  for  he  had  found  by  that  time 
who  it  was  that  took  her  away,  and  it  was  be- 
cause he  had  written  several  letters  to  the 
gentleman,  and  threatened  to  come  himself 
directly,  that  the  captain  was  in  such  a  hurry 
to  get  us  away  to  England." 

*'  I  do  not  undersftand  why  your  husband  did 
not  tell  the  whole  truth,"  said  Dr.  Miles,  gravely, 
*'  it  might  have  saved  great  mibchiuf,  Mrs. 
Lamb." 

"  I  know  that,  sir,"  replied  the  widow,  *•  but 
there  are  great  diflerences  in  the  way  lu^^ 
think  of  such  vVutvig^.   \  ^aV^  twj  "Vvv^sScwi^A  -aSv.^^- 
ward  v-hy  he  dvOL  w^X.  mc^Vvvitv  '8iJ\  'afc^^^a^.  ^ 
marriago  wiiVk  ^t.  S\.  V»^^<w^  X4>aW^  ««A^ 
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wanted  to  hear  more  about  it  before  he  opened 
his  mouth  to  any  one ;  that  he  was  not  sure 
they  had  set  up  this  law  marriage  as  a  real 
marriage  at  all ;  and  that  it  miglit  be  only  a  sort 
of  jo|{e,  so  that  if  he  spoke  he  miglit  do  more 
mischief  than  was  already  done.  I  knew  iiim 
to  be  a  very  prudent,  thoughtful  man,  very 
sparing,  too,  of  his  words,  and  it  was  not  for 
me  to  blame  or  oppose  him." 

"  Very  true.  Mrs.  Lamb,  very  true,'*  said  Dr. 
Miles. 

»» Well,  your  reverence,"  continued  the  wid- 
ow, "  he  did  try  to  hear  more  of  the  business 
as  soon  as  he  had  time  to  think  of  anything  but 
himself  and  his  own  affairs;  for  poor  man, 
■when  he  came  here  he  found  that  old  Mr.  More- 
ton  had  no  occasion  for  a  bailiff  at  all ;  and 
knew  nothing  at  all  about  him.  We  were  going 
back  to  Scotland,  again,  after  having  spent  a 
mint  of  money  in  coming  up  to  London  and 
then  down  here;  but  my  husband  foil  ill  of 
rheumatic  fever,  and  for  six  months  was  con- 
fined nearly  to  his  bed.  All — or  almost  all  that 
we  had  saved  was  gone,  and  we  had  to  try  for 
a  livelihood  here  as  we  best  could.  We  did 
better  than  might  have  been  expected  for  some 
time,  and  David  made  many  inquiries  in  regard 
to  his  cousin*s  wife  and  her  second  marriage 
with  Mr.  St.  Leger ;  but  he  only  heard  that  the 
young  gentleman  was  traveling,  and  that  they 
had  certainly  never  lived  together.  Then  came 
the  letter  from  Archy  Graham ;  and  my  hus- 
band, whose  health  was  failing,  consulted  me 
about  it,  and  I  siTTd,  that  at  all  events,  it  was 
pity  Mr.  St.  Leger  or  Lord  Lenham,  as  he  was 
by  that  time,  should  not  know  all  the  truth,  for 
DO  one  could  tell  how  needful  it  might  be  for 
him  to  prove  that  he  was  never  really  married 
to  Charlotte  Hay,  and  David  wrote  back  to  his 
cousin,  asking  him  to  send  him  up  proofs  of  his 
marriage  with  the  lady.  So  that  brought  up 
the  marriage  lines,  and  I  have  kept  them  and 
the  first  letter  ever  since  my  husband's  death.*' 

*'  And  is  Archibald  Graham  still  livmg  ■'*  asked 
Beauchamp,  who  had  been  listening  with  pain- 
ful attention. 

**  He  was  living  not  two  years  ago,"  answer- 
ed Widow  Lamb ;  •*  for  he  wrote  to  mc  at  the 
time  of  my  husband's  death,  and  sent  me  up  ten 
pounds  to  help  me.  Poor  David  had  not  neg- 
lected what  he  thought  of  doing,  when  he  asked 
for  the  proofs ;  but  we  could  hear  nothing  of 
you,  my  lord.  You  had  been  very  kind  to  my 
poor  boy,  and  I  always  put  my  husband  in  mind 
of  the  busisess,  so  that  he  wrote  to  you  once,  1 
know,  saying  that  he  had  important  information 
for  you  if  you  could  come  to  Tarningham. 


peace  for  us  yet,  dear  one  ;**  and  be  gaTe  his  arm 
to  his  bride,  who  drew  down  her  veil  to  hide 
the  tears  that  were  in  her  eyes. 

All  the  party  moved  forward  but  Sir  Joht 
Slingsby,  who  Imgercd  for  a  moment,  and  laid 
his  hand  kindly  upon  the  widow's  arm.  '*Y«tii 
aro  a  good  woman,  Mrs.  Lamb,"  6aid  the  oU 
baronet,  '<  a  very  good  woman  ;  and  F  am  much 
obliged  to  you.  Go  up  to  the  Park,  .Mrs.  I..aniii^ 
and  take  the  little  boy  with  you.  Til  come  u^ 
and  talk  to  you  by-and-by ;  but  mind  yuu  tdl 
the  housekeeper  to  take  good  care  of  the  litils 
man,  and  give  him  a  hunch  of  bride-cake.  I 
don't  think  there  will  be  much  eaten  in  tte 
house  by  any  one  else.  You  go  up  too,  Ste,ud 
wait  till  I  come." 

When  Sir  John  followed  to  the  rectoiy, 
which  was  somewhat  slowly,  he  found  the  reit 
of  tlic  party  in  the  rector's  drawing-room.  Nov 
the  house  was  built  upon  a  plan  not  uncommon 
and  very  conveniont  for  studious  bachelors  lite 
Dr.  Miles.  The  drawing-room  on  the  riiH 
side  of  the  entrance>hall  opened  by  folding-dnon 
into  a  library,  which  formed  a  right  angle  wiik 
it  running  along  the  back  front  of  the  hoaae- 
for  houses  have  contradictions  as  well  as  himm 
beings,  and  I  may  add  many  a  man  has  a  back 
front  to  his  character  as  well  as  many  a  hcmt 
The  library  occupied  one  half  of  that  side,  ite 
dining-room  the  other  half;  the  offices  all  Ite 
lefl  of  the  entrance-hall,  and  the  hall  and  tkl 
stair-case  the  center. 

Beauchamp,  at  the  moment  of  the  barooei% 
entrance,  was  speaking  to  Dr.  Miles  and  Ned 
Hayward  in  the  bay  window.  Isabella  was  eeat^ 
ed  at  some  distance  with  her  hand  in  her  auntX 
and  Mary  Clifford  was  leaning  tenderly  ow 
her.  But  the  position  of  all  parties  was  MOi 
changed. 

*'  The  sooner  the  better,  then,"  said  Dr.  Mile^ 
in  answer  to  something  Beauchamp  had  said; 
and  turning  away,  the  young  nobleman  i^ 
preached  Isabella,  and  took  her  hand,  sayiift 
"  Speak  with  me  one  moment,  love." 

Isabella  rose,  and  her  husband  led  her  inie 
the  library,  and  thence  to  the  dining-room,  leav- 
ing the  doors  open  behind  him.  '*  Dearest  I» 
bella."  he  said,  "  forgive  me  for  ail  the  tembb 
pain  I  have  caused  you — but  you  know  it  wae 
that  I  was  deceived,  and  that  for  the  world  I 
would  not  have  inflicted  such  distress  uponyM 
intentionally." 

*'  Oh,  I  know  it,  I  know  it,"  said  the  poorfii^ 
her  tears  flowing  fast. 

*'  But  out  of  evil  springs  good,  dear  Isabella," 
continued  Beauchamp  :  '*  by  this  day's  miaefy 
and  anxiety,  I  trust  we  have  purchased  peace 


**  I  recollect,"  said  Lord  Lenham,  •'  such  a  |  and  happiness  for  the  future.     Yet  for  mc,  my 


letter  followed  mc  into  Italy  ;  but  I  did  not  rec- 
ollect the  name,  and  thought  it  but  a  trick  of 
that  unhappy  woman." 

"  Well,  my  lord,  the  case  seems  very  clear," 
said  Doctor  Miles  ;  "  but  your  immediate  con- 
duct  in  this  business  may  require  some  consid- 
eraiion.  Perhaps  we  had  better  all  g:o  up  to 
the  Park  and  talk  the  matter  over  with  Sir  John 
at  leisure." 


"  No,  my  dear  sir,"  answered  Beauchamp  in 

a  firm  tone,  "  my  conduct  is  already  decided.    If 

you  please,  we  will  just  walk  to  your  houv&e  fox   ^ .._^ 

a  few  miuutes,  I  dare  say  all  the  people  aie  ^oue\  v\\\  ww  \ic»>K  <^t?).\V3.\\^v«  ^^^avoaately  1  loted 
t>y  this  time.    Come,  Isabella,  lUexe  vfiU\iQ\^ou,>^\&\tk\x4\\i3»\six\i<&^>&^^ 


beloved,  remains  one  more  painful  effort.  Till 
the  decision  of  the  law  is  pronounced  upon  all 
the  circumstances  of  this  case,  I  must  leave 
you,  dear  girl.  No  happiness  that  your  society 
can  give  me  must  induce  me  to  place  you  in  i 
doubtful  position.  I  must  leave  you.  then,  my 
dear  Isabella,  my  bride,  my  wife,  even  here  al- 
most at  the  steps  of  the  altar  -,  but  I  go  to  re- 
move every  obstacle  to  our  permanent  reunioik 
and  I  trust  in  a  very  few  weeks  to  clasp  yoa  *• 
my  heart  again,  mine  b(»yond  all  doubt— mia* 
forever.    I  knew  not,  dear  girl — I  hardly  kn«* 
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yon,  from  the  a^ny  of  tYiis  tnoment,  what  ft  is 
to  loTe  with  the  whole  heart.  That  veiy  love, 
howeyer,  requires  roe  to  go.  Therefore,  for  a 
short,  a  very  short  time,  farewell,  my  love  ;'* 
and  he  threw  his  arms  around  her,  and  pressed 
one  kiss  upon  her  lips. 

**  Oh,  do  not  go,  do  not  go  yet,"  said  Isabella, 
clinging  to  him.  **  Oh,  I  was  so  happy  this 
morning,  Henry.  I  felt  quite  oppressed  with  it. 
I  am  sure  there  is  a  dizziness  of  the  heart  as 
well  as  of  the  brain — bu^  now  I  shall  go  home 
and  weep  all  day." 

**  Nay,  do  not  do  that,  dear  girl,"  said  Bean- 
champ,  **  for  our  parting  is  but  for  a  short  time, 
beloved.  Everyone  judges  that  I  am  right  in 
going.  Do  not  let  me  think  my  Isabella  thinks 
otherwise,  do  not  render  more  bitter  what  is 
bitter  enough  already,  by  a  knowledge  that  you 
are  suffering  more  than  is  needful.  Cheer  thee, 
my  Isabella,  cheer  thee,  and  do  not  give  way  to 
fnef  and  apprehension,  when  our  fate  is  light- 
ened of  half  of  its  weight,  by  the  certaiaty,  the 
positive  certainty,  that  there  is  no  serious  bar- 
rier between  us." 

"  I  will  try,"  said  Isabella,  "  I  will  try ;  and  I 
beheve  you  are  right,  but  still  this  is  all  very 
sad,"  and  the  tears  poured  down  her  face 
afresh. 

When  Beauchamp  came  forth,  however,  Isa- 
bella came  with  him,  and  was  calmer ;  but  she 
would  not  trust  herself  to  speak  till  be  was  gone. 
The  parting  was  then  soon  over.  Ned  Hay  ward 
called  up  the  carriage,  gave  some  directions 
regarding  his  own  baggage  to  Sir  John  Slings- 
by*B  servants,  and  bade  farewell  to  Mary  Clif- 
ford and  the  rest.  Beauchamp  once  more 
pressed  Isabella's  hand  in  his,  and  hurrying  out 
iprang  into  the  carriage,  Ned  Hayward  follow- 
ed, and  one  of  the  post-boys,  approaqhing  the 
Ride  after  a  servant  had  shut  the  door,  touched 
his  hat  and  asked,  **  Will  you  go  by  Winterton 
or  Buxton's  Inn,  my  lordl" 

••  By  Winterton,"  answered  Beanchamp,  me- 
chanically, and  in  another  minute  the  carriage 
was  rolling  on. 

For  about  twenty  minutes  Sir  John  Slingsby 
remained  talking  with  Dr.  Miles,  and  then  the 
party  which  had  set  out  from  Tamingham  Park, 
so  happy  and  so  gay,  not  two  hours  before,  re- 
tomed  sad  and  desolate.  Even  the  old  baro- 
net's good  spirits  failed  him,  but  his  good-hu- 
mor did  not ;  and  while  Isabella  retired  with 
Mary  to  her  own  room,  he  called  Widow  Lamb 
and  Stephen  Gimlet  into  his  library,  after  hav- 
ing assured  himself  that  the  little  boy  was  tajcen 
good  care  of  by  the  housekeeper ;  he  repeated 
bis  sage  commendation  of  the  old  woman's 
conduct,  saying,  **You  are  a  good  woman. 
Widow  Lamb,  a  very  good  woman,  and  yoi/ 
bave  rendered  very  excellent  service  to  us  all 
this  day.  Now  I  am  not  so  rich  as  I  could 
wish  to  be  just  now ;  but  I  can  tell  you  what  I 
<An  do,  and  what  I  will  do,  Widow  Lamb.  Ste- 
phen has  here,  bis  cottage  as  keeper.  It  is  a 
part  of  his  wages  at  present ;  but  I  mieht  die, 
you  know,  or  the  property  might  be  sold,  Wid- 
ow Lamb,  and  then  those  who  came  in  might 
torn  you  out.  Now  Til  give  you  a  lease  of  the 
cottage  and  the  little  garden,  and  the  small  field 
at  the  sid^— they  call  it  the  six-acres  field, 
tboQgh  there  are  but  five  acres  and  two  roods, 
and  the  lease  shall  run  for  your  twolives.  Tou 
U 


may  put  in  the  little  man's  life,  too,  if  you  like ; 
and  the  rent  shall  be  a  crown  a-year.  Widow 
Lamb.  I'll  have  it  done  directly.  Til  write  to 
Bacon  to  draw  the  lease  this  minute,"  and 
down  sat  Sir  John  Slingsby  to  his  library  table. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,"  said  Stephen  Gim- 
let, approaching  with  a  respectful  bow,  "but  I 
think  it  would  be  better  not  to  give  the  lease, 
just  yet,  though  both  I  and  Goody  Lamb  are 
very  much  obliged ;  but  you  recollect  what  that 
bad  fellow,  attorney  Wharton,  said  about  the 
papers  being  forged,  and  if  you  were  to  give  us 
anything  just  now,  he  would  declare  we  were 
bribed ;  for  he  is  a  great  rascal,  sir,  as  I  heard  this 
morning." 

"You  are  right,  you  are  quite  right,  Ste- 
phen," replied  Sir  John  Slingsby ;  "  and  Whar- 
ton is  a  great  rascal.  I  am  glad  that  Ned  Hay- 
ward  horsewhipped  him ;  I  dare  say  he  did  it 
well,  for  he  is  a  capital  fellow,  Ned  Hayward, 
and  always  liked  horsewhipping  a  scoundrel 
from  a  boy.  But  what  is  it  you  overheard  this 
morning,  Stephen  1  I  hope  you  were  not 
eaves-dropping,  Ste.  That  is  not  right,  yoa 
know." 

"  Not  I,  Sir  John,"  answered  the  gamekeep- 
er, **  but  I  could  not  help  hearing.  I'll  tell  you 
how  it  all  was  in  a  minute.  Yesterday  morn- 
ing I  was  coming  over  here  with  the  papers 
which  Goody  Lamb  gave  me  for  Lord  Lenham ; 
but  I  took  a  bit  of  a  stroll  first,  and  just  when 
1  was  close  upon  Chandleigh-heath,  Captain 
Moretoa  jumped  out  of  a  hedge  upon  roe  in 
front,  and  young  Harry  Wittingham  pinioned 
my  arms  behind,  and  before  I  could  do  any- 
thing for  myself,  they  had  a  rope  tight  round 
my  elbows,  and  got  me  away  to  the  lone  cot- 
tage, where  they  shut  roe  up  in  a  room  with 
bars  to  the  windows,  and  kept  me  there  all  day 
and  all  last  night.  I  did  not  sleep  much,  and  I 
did  not  eat  much,  though  the  captain  crammed 
some  bread  into  my  mouth,  and  gave  me  a  pail 
of  water,  out  of  which  I  was  obliged  to  drink 
like  a  horse ;  but  they  never  untied  my  arms. 
However,  I  heard  a  good  deal  of  going  about, 
and  a  carriage- wheels,  and  some  time  after — it 
must  have  been  twelve  or  one  o'clock  at  night 
— there  was  a  great  ringing  at  the  bell,  and 
people  talking,  and  I  heard  young  Wittingham's 
voice,  and  then  some  one  galloped  away  on 
horseback.  But  nobody  came  to  let  me  out, 
and  I  sat  and  looked  at  the  day  dawning,  won- 
dering when  alt  this  would  come  to  an  end.  I 
looked  long  enough,  however,  before  I  saw  a 
living  soul,  thoagh,  about  six,  I  heard  people 
moving  in  the  house.  About  an  hour  aAer  I 
saw  poor  Billy  Lamb  out  of  the  window,  creep- 
ing about  in  the  garden  as  if  he  was  on  the 
lookout  for  something,  and  I  put  my*foot  to 
one  of  the  panes  of  glass,  and  started  it  in  a 
minute.  That  was  signal  enough  for  the  good 
lad,  and  he  ran  up  and  put  his  face  to  the  win- 
dow, whispering  to  me  to  make  no  noise,  for 
Captain  Moreton  had  just  come  in  in  a  gig,  and^ 
had  met  Mr.  Wharton  at  the  door,  and  they 
were  both  in  the  drawing-room  together.  I 
was  not  going  to  stay  there,  however,  like  a 
rat  in  a  trap,  a  minute  longer  than  needful ;  so 
as  soon  as  I  found  that  Bill  had  his  knife  in 
his  pocket,  I  made  him  put  his  arm  through  the 
broken  pane,  and  cut  the  cords  round  my  el- 
bows.   I  then  got  his  knife  to  open  the  door. 
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but  the  one  I  came  in  by  was  bolted  as  well  as 
locked,  so  I  couldn't  get  out  that  way.  But 
there  was  another  door  at  the  side,  and  I  forced 
the  lock  baok  there  soon  enough.  That  let  me 
into  the  dining-room,  which  had  two  doors  too. 
Through  one  of  them  I  could  hear  people  talk- 
ing loud,  and  the  other  was  locked.  I  could 
liot  manage  to  open  it,  and  though  I  had  a  groat 
longing  to  go  in  and  give  Captain  Moreton  a 
good  hiding,  yet  as  they  were  two  to  one,  and 
I  was  half-starved,  I  thought  it  might  not  turn 
out  well,  and  stayed  quiet  where  I  was.  Then 
I  heard  them  talking,  and  Wharton  said  he 
could  hang  the  captain ;  and  I  thought  it  very 
likely.  But  the  captain  said  to  do  that  would 
put  nothing  in  Wharton*s  pocket,  and  he  had 
better  take  his  post  obit,  as  he  called  it,  for 
j£5000,  which  would  give  him  a  chance  of 
•«omething,  and  come  over  with  him  to  Winter- 
ton,  and  keep  the  lady  quiet  if  she  would  go  to 
the  church.  There  v/as  a  good  deal  of  dirty 
haggling  about  it,  but  I  made  out  that  the  wom- 
an whom  he  called  Charlotte  was  going  to  be 
at  the  wedding,  and  that  she  had  a  great  spite 
at  his  lordship,  and  I  guessed  all-  about  the  rest 
from  what  Goody  Lamb  had  told  me.  So  as 
soon  as  they  had  gone  off  in  the  gig  together, 
which  was  not  more  than  two  or  three  minutes 
after,  I  walked  out  through  the  drawing-room, 
half- scared  the  servant-girl  into  fits,  and  came 
away  to  little  Tamingham  church,  sending  Bil- 
ly liimb  up  to  my  cottage.  That  is  the  whole 
story,  sir." 

The  old  baronet  commended  his  keeper  highly 
and  vaticinated  that  attorney  W^harton  would 
be  hanged  some  day,  in  which,,  however,  he 
was  mistaken,  for  that  gentleman  lived  and 
prospered ;  and  his  tombstone  assures  the 
passer-by  that  he  died  universally  regretted  and 
respected ! 

The  day  passed  heavily  at  Tamingham  Park, 
and  Isabella  remained  all  the  morning  in  her 
own  room.  It  was  a  very  bitter  cup  that  she 
had  to  drink;  for  to  apprehension  and  disap- 
pointment was  added  another  painful  sensation. 
To  her  it  was  inexpressibly  distressing  to  be 
made  the  talk  of  the  common  public.  She  had 
felt  that  the  very  announcement  of  her  mar- 
riage in  the  public  newspapers,  the  gazing 
crowd  in  the  church,  the  spectacle  and  the  pub- 
licity, in  fact,  whioh  attend  such  events,  were 
anything  but  pleasant.  But  now  to  be  the 
topic  of  conversation,  the  object  of  tales  and 
rumors,  to  be  pitied,  commiserated,  perhaps  tri- 
umphed over — be  even  slandered,  added  deeply 
to  2l11  she  suffered  both  on  Beauchamp*s  account 
and  her  own.  However,  she  made  a  great  ef- 
fort to  conquer  at  least  the  natural  expression 
of  her  feelings.  She  knew  that  her  father,  her 
aunt,  her  cousin,  all  felt  deeply  for  her,  and  she 
was  resolved  to  cause  them  as  little  pain  as 
possible  by  the  sight  of  her  own.  She  washed 
away  all  traces  of  tears,  she  calmed  her  hxik, 
she  strove  not  to  think  of  her  mortification,  and 
at  the  dinner-hour  she  went  down  with  a  tran- 
quil air.  Her  room  was  on  the  side  of  the 
hjousc  opposite  to  the  terrace,  and  the  princi.ial 
(jntiance,  but  she  had  to  pass  the  latter  in  ht.  * 
way  to  the  drawing-room.  As  she  did  so,  she 
Mw  a  carriage  and  post-hoTses  al  ihe  door,  aad 


forward  and  entered  the  room. 
and  Captain  Hayward  were  both  there,  u  «i 
as  her  father  and  Mary  Clifford.  The  vefjefr 
fort  to  conquer  her  own  feelings  had  ezhaaMi 
her  strength,  and  joy  did  what  sorrow  had  ut 
been  able  to  do.  Ere  sho  had  taken  two  stcfi 
forward,  she  wavered,  and,  ere  Beauchampooii 
reach  her,  had  fallen  fainting  to  the  gnMiol 


CHAPTER  XLII. 

With  bitter  disappointment  at  his  heart;  wiA 
the  dark  shadow  which  had  hung  so  loog  off 
his  existence,  turning  all  the  rosy  hopes  of  H 
to  the  leaden  gray  of  the  grave,  now  retoml 
after  a  brief  period  of  brighter  expectatiaa; 
with  the  cup  of  joy  snatched  from  his  hao^i 
the  very  moment  he  was  raising  it  to  bis  Ipi 
Beauchamp  leaned  back  in  his  carriage,  m 
gave  himself  up  for  a  few  minutes  to  diepai 
8orro>i>'ful  meditation.  He  remembered  mI 
when  first  the  feeling  of  love  was  spriDgi^fV 
in  his  heart  toward  Isabella  Slingsby  ;  that^a 
mature  consideration  of  his  fate  he  had  ddr 
mined  to  crush  it  in  the  bud,  to  batter  dowali 
fountain  of  sweet  waters,  which  he  feared  Ml 
malific  power  would  turn  to  poison,  and  Mil 
attempt  to  link  the  fate  of  that  dear  girl  loMi 
sorrowful  one,  even  by  the  gentle  tie  of  ommI 
affection;  and  now  he  almost  regretted  iW 
he  had  not  kept  his  resolution.  It  is  tne,dP' 
cumstanccs  had  changed  ;  it  is  true,  there  «^ 
good  hopes  that  the  evil  star  of  his  dettif 
seemed  likely  to  sink,  and  a  brighter  ooe  i 
rise ;  but  yet  a  mind  long  accustomed  todn^ 
pointment  and  sorrow,  can  with  difficult  ^ 
brought  to  listen  to  the  voice  of  hope  with^ 
having  the  warning  tongue  of  fear  at  the  Hii 
time.  All  seemed* to  promise  well  for  •• 
removal  of  that  heavy  weight  which  )adf^ 
pressed  his  heart,  kept  down  his  eoei|iA 
crushed  love  and  joy,  and  lell  him  naught  iatt 
hut  solitude,  and  disappointment,  and  detpM- 
But  still  his  experience  of  the  past  taogfatM* 
to  expect  so  little  from  the  future,  that  be  dnw 
not  indulge  in  one  vision  of  relief,  and  alth^ 
he  had  used  the  words  of  hope  to  IsabefliiV 
could  not  apply  the  balm  to  his  own  woniid. 

Ned  Hayward  sat  beside  him  quietly,  aadV 
him  think  for  about  ten  minutes ;  and  he  did  M 
for  two  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  he  loB* 
that  it  was  very  vain  to  offer  coDSolitioi  H 
soon  after  a  hitter  mortification  had  b'^^J*' 
ceived  ;  and,  in  the  next  pl«ice,  he  did  b^.^*^ 
to  rouse  his  companion  from  the  reverie  tu 
they  had  passed  Tamingham  Park  ;  for  he  jofl- 
ged  that  the  sight  of  scenes,  associated  ■ 
memory  with  happy  hopes  now  removed  aftii 
would  only  add  poignancy  tu  disappoiDtDMi 
However,  when  the  park  was  passed  (and  ^ 
four  horses  went  at  a  very  rapid  rate),  be  cfl** 
mcnccd  the  conversation  in  a  way  the  »** 
likely  to  lead  Beauchamp's  mind  from  the  noi* 
painful  points  of  his  situation,  to  fix  ihefflop* 
those  more  favorable. 

•*  Of  course,  Lcnham,"  he  *said,  with  « 
abruptness  that  made  his  companion  surt,  "O^ 
fore  you  act  even  in  the  slightest  paf««l*J| 
you  will  consult  some  counsel  leanied  is  ^ 


as  she  ap/)roacbed  the  drawing-TOom,  B\ve  Yke^\^\\^>N .   'tVNa  ^^vsa  -j.  «^«a  in  which,  wiib  p»^ 
a  voice  loved  and  well  known.    SVie  dax\fc4\\ML\«.^ 
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oTer  your  own  fate;  but  where  a  few  false 
steps  might  be  very  detrimental,  so  far,  at  least, 
B8  delaying  the  determination  of  the  affair  for 
pome  months. " 

"  I  know  not,  my  dear  Hayward,'*  answered 
Lord  I^nham,  '*huw  this  may  turn  out;  but 
Bircumstances  have  rendered  me,  once  the  most 
hopeful  and  light-hearted  of  human  beings,  the 
most  desponding.  I  have  a  sort  of  impression 
upon  mo,  thai  ttie  result  will  not  be  so  favorable 
18  you  anticipate.  I  have  to  oppose  long  prac- 
ticed cunning  and  the  most  unscrupulous  use  of 
every  means,  however  base  and  wrong.  I  must 
remember,  too,  that  this  business  has  been  long 
plotting,  and  depend  upon  it,  tiiat  nothing  which 
i  perverted  human  mind  could  do  to  obliterate 
every  trace  of  this  former  marriage  has  been 
left  undone.  Depend  upon  it  the  conspiracy 
baa  been  going  on  for  some  time,  and  that  the 
concealment  of  this  woman's  existence  has 
been  intentional  and  systematic.  In  fact  noth- 
iog  could  be  more  artful,  nothing  more  base,  but 
DOthing  more  evidently  prearranged  than  all  the 
Bteps  which  they  have  taken  within  the  last 
iwo  or  three  months.  Even  on  the  very  sale 
of  her  goods,  which  took  place  in  Paris  about  a 
month  ago,  it  was  announced  by  public  adver- 
ttsement  that  they  had  been  the  property  of  the 
Ute  Charlotte  Hay,  Lady  Lenham.  I  am  afraid 
neither  I  nor  any  lawyer,  however  shrewd,  will 
be  found  equal  to  encounter  this  woman,  whose 
cninning  and  determination  I  never  knew 
Uatched.** 

**  :She  &ecms  a  precious  virago  indeed,"  said 
Ned  Hay  ward  ;  "  but  never  you  fear,  my  dear 
lord.  I  don't  set  up  to  be  a  Solomon,  but  there's 
B  maxim  which  I  established  when  I  was  very 
>oung,  and  which  I  have  seen  brsak  down  very 
much  less  frequently  than  most  of  his  proverbs, 
fthat  will  go  in  your  favor,  if  we  but  manage 
properly.  It  is  this :  '  Rogues  always  forget 
something.'  Depend  upon  it,  it  will  hold  good 
in  this  instance.  Indeed  we  see  that  it  has; 
tar  these  good  folks  forgot  completely  the  mar- 
tiage  certificate  in  the  hands  of  Goody  I>amb. 
Boubtless  that  certificate  will  be  easily  verified, 
■o  as  to  put  its  authenticity  beyond  all  doubt ; 
then  nothing  will  remain  but  to  prove  the  ex- 
istence of  your  predecessor  in  the  fair  lady's 
•Sections  at  a  period  subsequent  to  her  pre- 
tended marriage  with  yourself." 

'*That  may  bediffieulttodo,*'saidBeauchamp. 

••Not  in  the  least,'*  cried  Ned,  Hayward. 
*•  He  has  written  to  the  good  old  widow  within 
Iwo  years,  it  seems.  Of  course  they  will  try  to 
■hake  her  testimony  ;  and,  though  I  don't  think 
thmt  can  be  done,  we  must  be  prepared  with 
other  witnesses.  Now,  you  and  I  don't,  in  the 
least,  doubt  the  old  woman's  story ;  and,  if  that 
•tory  is  true,  her  husband's  cousin,  this  fair 
lady's  husband,  was  living,  and  the  clergyman 
of  a  place  called  Dlackford,  not  two  years  ago. 
ETery  body  in  his  parish  will  know  whether 
this  is  true  or  not,  and  a  Scotch  minister's  life 
Is  not  usually  so  full  of  vicissitudes  as  to  admit 
the  possibility  of  a  difliculty  in  identifying  that 
Archibald  (jraham,  of  Ulackford,  was  the  hus- 
band of  Charlotte  Hay." 

"  You  should  have  hern  a  lawyer,  Hayward," 
aaid  Dcaiichamp,  with  a  faint  smile;  "at  all 
•vents,  you  prove  a  very  excellent  counselor  for 
Biy  hopes  against  my  fears. " 


'*A  lawyer!  Heaven  forefend!"  exclaimed 
Ned  Hayward,  laughing ;  *'  a  soldier  is  a  much 
better  thing.  Lenham  ;  ay,  and  I  believe,  when 
he  knows  his  profession,  more  fit  to  cope  witi 
a  lawyer  ihan  almost  any  one  else.  It  is  alwa} 
his  business  to  mark  well  every  point  of  hi. 
position,  to  guard  well  every  weak  part ;  and 
then,  having  taken  all  his  precautious,  he  ad- 
vances straightforward  at  the  enemy's  works, 
looking  sharp  about  him  that  he  be  not  taken 
in  flank,  and  he  is  almost  sure  to  carry  the 
field,  if  his  cause  be  good,  his  heart  strong,  and 
his  army  true." 

Such  conversation  was  not  without  its  effect 
upon  Beauchamp's  mind.  Hope  is  the  next 
thing  to  happiness  ;  and  hope  returned,  becom- 
ing every  moment  more  and  more  vigorous, 
from  the  cheerful  and  sanguine  character  of  his 
compaoioD.  At  length  Ned  Hayward  looked 
out  at  the  window,  exclaiming, 

*'  Here  we  are  coming  to  Wintcrton,  I  sup- 
pose, where  we  change  horses.  Devil  take 
those  post-boys ;  if  they  go  at  that  rate  through 
the  crowd,  they  will  be  over  some  fellow  or 
another." 

*'  Crowd,"  said  Beauchamp ;  and  he,  too,  pot 
his  head  to  the  window. 

The  little  solitary  inn  at  Winterton-cam- 
Snowblast  was  On  the  side  of  the  road  next  te 
Ned  Hayward,  but  when  Lord  I..cnham,  leaning 
forward,  looked  out,  he  saw  some  forty  or  fifty 
people,  principally  country  folks,  ostlers,  and 
post-boys,  collected  round  the  door  of  the  house. 
There  was  a  sprinkling  of  women  among  the 
various  groups  into  which  they  had  fallen,  and 
in  the  midst  appeared  a  common  post-chaise 
with  the  horses  out,  while  a  man,  on  horseback, 
was  seen  riding  away  at  a  jolting  canter. 

"  Therc'e  something  the  matter  here,"  said 
Beauchamp  ;  "  I  will  tell  one  of  the  servants  to 
ask." 

As  he  spoke,  the  chaise  dashed  on  toward 
the  inn-door,  and  Ned  Hay  ward's  prediction  of 
the  consequences  likely  to  ensue  had  nearly 
been  verified,  fur  so  eagerly  were  many  persons 
in  the  crowd  engaged  in  conversation,  that  they 
did  not  change  their  position  until  the  last  mo- 
ment, and  then  a  general  scattering  took  place, 
which,  in  its  haste  and  confusion,  had  well  nigh 
brought  more  than  one  man  or  woman  under 
the  feet  of  the  leaders. 

"  Horses  on,"  cried  the  wheel  post-boy,  as  be 
drove  up,  speaking  to  the  ostler  of  the  inn, 
whose  natural  predilection  for  post-horses  call- 
ed his  attention  to  the  carriage  sooner  than  that 
of  any  other  person  in  the  crowd. 

"  We  ha'n't  got  two  pair  in,"  he  said,  in 
reply,  **  without  that  pair  which  is  just  off  the 
shay  ;  we  ha'  been  obliged  to  send  off  one  this 
minute  to  the  magistrates  about  all  this  here 
business." 

"  What  is  the  matter,  my  man  I"  said  Ned 
Hayward,  out  of  the  carriage  window ;  "  what 
business  is  it  you  are  talking  of?" 

*'  I  had  better  call  master,  sir,"  said  the 
ostler,  pulling  the  brim  of  his  old  hat,  with  a 
somewhat  renitent  look,  as  if  he  did  not  like  to 
answer  the  question ;  *'  he'll  be  here  in  a 
iiiiniite." 

••  This  seems  soinfilYv\iv\j«X\^Tv^^r  «?l\^^^"«!^- 
champ  -,  "  we  had  beUei  ^©l  OMXa^^^fc^.  ^\ft,\^ 
the  door,  Hanisou.*' 
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The  servant,  who  was  standing  wito  his  hand 
upon  the  silver  knob  of  the  carriage- door,  in- 
stantly did  as  he  was  ordered,  and  threw  down 
the  steps  with  a  degree  of  vehemence  custom- 
.ary  to  lackeys  and  serviceable  to  coachmakers. 
Ned  Hayward,  being  next  to  the  door,  got  out 
first,  and  as  he  put  his  right  foot  to  the  ground, 
the  landlord  of  the  inn  came  up,  bowing  low  to 
the  first  occupant  of  a  carriage  which  bad  two 
servants  behind  and  a  coronet  on  the  panel. 
The  bow  would  have  been  much  more  moder- 
ate to  a  simple  yellow  post-chaise. 

"  What  is  the  matter  here,  landlord  t  Has 
any  accident  happened  V* 

*'  Why,  yes,  my  lord,"  replied  the  landlord, 
supposing  our  friend  to  be  the  proprietor  of  the 
vehicle,  **  a  terrible  accident,  too;  that  is  to 
say,  not  exactly,  either ;  for  it  is  clear  enough 
the  thing  was  done  on  purpose  by  some  one, 
who,  it  is  not  for  me  to  say  till  the  magistrates 
come." 

*'  But  what  is  iti  what  is  it!"  said  Beau- 
champ,  who  followed ;  "you  seem  to  be  very 
mysterious." 

"  Why,  you  see,  my  lord,"  replied  th^  land- 
lord, who  thought  he  could  not  be  far  wrong  in 
honoring  both  gentlemen  with  the  same  title, 
**  it*s  an  awkward  business,  and  one  does  not 
like  to  say  much ;  but  the  gentleman  got  his 
throat  cut,  that*s  certain ;  and  whether  he  did  it 
himself,  or  whether  the  lady  did  it  for  him, 
seems  a  question.  All  I  can  say  is,  I  saw  him 
sound  asleep  on  the  sofa  five  minutes  before 
she  came  back.  He  had  a  glass  of  brandy-and- 
water,  and  two  fried  eggs,  just  after  she  went 
away  with  attorney  Wharton,  and  seemed  quite 
in  his  right  mind  then,  only  a  little  tired  with 
sitting  up  so  late  last  ntght  and  getting  up  so 
early  this  morning ;  but  you  don't  seem  well, 
sir,"  he  continued,  seeing  Beauchamp  turn  a 
look  to  the  countenance  of  Ned  Hayward,  with 
a  cheek  that  had  become  as  pale  as  death ; 
**  had  not  you  better  come  in  and  take  some- 
thingl" 

"Presently,  presently,"  said  Beauchamp; 
"  go  on — what  were  you  saying  1" 

"  Nothing,  sir,  but  the  lady  seems  dreadfully 
wild,  and  I  can*t  help  thinking  she*s  out  of  her 
mind ;  I  always  did  for  that  matter." 

"  Is  the  gentleman  dead  1"  asked  Beaocbarop, 
in  a  low  tone. 

**  No,  sir,  not  quite  dead,"  said  the  landlord, 
"  and  the  surgeon  is  a-sewing  up  of  his  throat ; 
but  it's  no  good,  I'm  sure,  for  the  room  is  all  in 
a  slop  of  blood.'* 

"  Do  you  know  his  name !"  said  Beauchamp. 

"  Why,  Captain  Moreton,  I  believe,  sir,"  said 
the  landlord  ;  "  I've  heard  so ;  I  don't  know  it 
for  certain." 

"  I  will  go  in  and  see  him,"  said  the  young 
nobleman ;  and  he  added,  seeing  a  look  of  hesi- 
tation on  the  landlord's  countenance,  **  I  am  his 
first  cousin,  sir ;  my  name  is  Xx>rd  Lenham." 

The  announcement  removed  all  doubt  upon 
the  good  man's  mind,  and  Beauchamp  and  Ned 
Hayward  walked  forward  into  the  inn,  guided 
by  the  landlord.  He  conducted  them  at  once 
up  stairs  to  the  rooms  which  had  been  occupied 
by  Captain  Moreton  and  Charlotte  Hay.  At 
one  of  the  doors  on  the  landing-place,  they  saw 
a  man  standing  with  his  arms  folded  on  his 
oheat ;  bat  the  Undiord  led  them  past  to  the 


room  in  front  of  the  house,  first  entering  qnietlj 
himself  It  was  a  ghastly  and  horrible  scene 
which  presented  itself,  when  Beauchamp  id 
Ned  Hayward  could  see  into  the  room.  Tb« 
floor,  the  carpet,  the  sofa,  were  literally  drench. 
ed  with  gore  ;  and  even  the  white  window-on^ 
tains  were  spotted  with  dark  red  drops  Ob 
the  sofa,  with  an  old  white-headed  man,  and  i 
younger  one  leaning  over  him.  was  the  taB, 
powerful  frame  of  Captain  Moreton.  His  face 
was  as  pale  as  death  ;  his  eyes  sank  in  be 
head,  with  a  livid  blue  color  spreading  all  rooM 
them.  His  temples  seemed  as  if  they  had  bcea 
driven  in ;  the  features  were  pinched  and  Bbaip; 
the  eyelids  closed  ;  and  the  only  sign  of  life  a^ 
parent  was  a  slight  spasmodic  movemeDt  d 
the  muscles  of  the  face,  when  the  hand  of  ike 
surgeon  gave  him  pain  in  the  operation  hewn 
busily  performing.  Two  or  three  other  person 
were  in  the  room,  among  whom  was  the  law- 
lord's  wife  ;  but  they  all  kept  at  a  disUnce.wl 
the  man  himselfadvanced  to  the  surgeon's ««. 
and  whispered  a  word  in  his  ear. 

**  Presently,  presently,"  said  the  sW  geiw^ 
man,  ••  it  will  be  done  in  a  minute ;"  bat  CapM 
Moreton  opened  his  eyes  and  turned  them  row 
in  tke  direction  of  the  door.  It  is  probable  iW 
be  did  not  see  his  cousin,  for  they  dosed  aguj 
immediately,  but  nevertheless hishps n^w" 
if  he  fain  would  have  said  something.  Bo* 
champ  did  not  advance  till  the  old  sor^ 
raised  his  head,  and  the  young  man  wbow 
assistinghim  took  his  hands  from  the  patiwj 
arms.  Then,  however.  Lord  Le"*'*"  °JJ2 
forward,  and  in  a  low  tone  asked  the  roew* 
man  the  extent  of  the  injury.  At  the  saoeo^ 
ment  Ned  Hayward,  judging  that  his  prw^^ 
there  was  useless,  if  not  inconvenient,  »'"* 
ced  to  a  door  at  the  farther  side  of  ^^^^ 
saying  to  a  person  whom  he  insuntlyjodgM 
be  the  mistress  of  the  house,  . 

"  I  think  we  had  aU  belter  go  in  here  w  • 
minute  or  two."  ^^ 

"The  lady  is  in  there,  sir,"  said  the  «^ 
lady ;  *«  we  have  put  somebody  into waiOJ"'' 
for  Heaven  knows  what  she  may  do  o^^Vy 

Nevertheless,  Ned  Hayward,  ^J^ 
that  perhaps  some  information  '^•"■JJV^^io 
friend  might  be  obtained,  opened  the  **LjJ 
in  ;  but  the  sight  he  beheld  made  h'«"°*;S 
pause,  though  it  had  none  of  those  'Cf?  *^|. 
and  horrible  objects  which  were  P"^!f"^^ 
the  chaniber  he  was  just  9"''^"*\.,  ^iiti 
was  something  still,  quiet,  and  awfiU  «"»» 
dark  features,  which  perhaps  aflecied  w^ 
still  more.  The  room  was  a  be<i"»?®  J;^ 
window  and  a  door,  which  Captam  nJJ  ^ 
easily  distinguished  as  that  at  which  ^  ^ 
seen  a  man  standing  on  tlio  outswe-  ^ 
end  of  the  bed  sat  Charlotte  Hay,  dre^  ^ 
actly  as  he  had  seen  her  in  the  f^!z^ 
nearer  to  him  appeared  a  strong  """^^t 
young  man  seated  in  a  chair,  with  a  c'^T^ 
stafl*  in  his  hand.  The  unhappy  ^^»^ 
tion  was  calm  and  easy,  and  she  *•*  ^r^  ^ 
motionless,  with  her  high  color  ^^?^^^ 
hands  resting  clasped  together  on  her  w  ^ 
head  slightly  bent  forward,  and  Pfr^^ 
the  peculiar  dull  glassy  fihn  over  Ib^^ 
have  already  mentioned  more  ^^•"^i^  ^ 
earnestly  upon  the  floor.  She  ^^f^^^g^f^ 
thought,  but  yet  not  lh«  thought  of  mwiui 
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but  rather  the  dreamy,  idle,  vacant  pondering  of 
mental  imbecility.  There  was  an  undefinable 
Bonaething  that  to  the  eye  at  once  distinguished 
her  state  from  that  of  deep  reflection,  and  a 
carl  of  the  lipr  not  quite  a  smile,  yet  resembling 
one,  seemed  to  mark  out  the  idiot.  The  shut- 
ters of  one  of  the  two  windows  were  closed,  so 
that  the  room  was  in  a  sort  of  half-light,  yet  on 
the  spot  to  which  the  gaze  of  Charlotte  Hay 
seemed  attached  the  sunshine  was  streaming 
gaily,  and  the  contrast  between  her  fate,  her 
prospects,  her  history,  and  the  warm,  pure 
light  of  heaven,  was  more  painful  than  the 
harmonizing  gloom  of  the  dungeon  could  have 
been. 

When  the  door  was  opened  by  Ned  Hay  ward, 
though  it  creaked,  as  inn-doors  will  do,  upon 
its  hinges,  she  took  not  the  slightest  notice; 
indeed,  she  seemed  unconscious  of  every  thing ; 
bat  the  constable  who  had  been  placed  to  watch 
ber  rose  and  advanced  toward  the  door  to  say 
that  nobody  could  have  admission  there. 

'*  When  the  justices  come,  sir,"  he  said,  ad- 
dressing the  young  officer  in  a  low  tone,  *'  they 
can  do  as  they  like,  but  nobody  shall  speak  with 
her  tiU  then.''' 

As  he  uttered  these  words  he  heard  a  slight 
sound  and  turned  his  head,  but  he  turned  it  too 
late.    Charlotte  Hay  had  instantly  taken  advan- 
tage of  his  eyes  being  withdrawn.    She  was 
already  near  the  window,  which  was  partly 
open,  and  as  he  darted  across  to  lay  hold  of  her 
•be  threw  it  up,  and  with  one  leap  sprang  out. 
Ned  Hayward  instantly  closed  the  door  that  no 
Bound  might  reach  the  other  room,  and  ran  for- 
ward to  the  young  man*s  side,  who  stood  with 
kis  head  leaning  out  and  his  eyes  gazing  down 
below.     The  house  was  built  on  a  slight  slope, 
BO  that  the  back  was  a  story  higher  than  the 
front,  yet  the  height  from  the  window  to  the 
stable-yard  could  not  be  more  than  twenty  feet, 
but  the  court  was  paved  with  large  irregular 
stones,  and  there  lay  the  form  of  Charlotte  Hay 
•till,  motionless,  and  silent.    No  groan  reached 
the  ears  of  those  who  looked  down  from  above 
-Hiot  even  a  quiver  of  the  limbs  was  to  be  seen. 
Some  of  the  men  in  the  yard  were  running  up 
m  haste,  and  the  young  officer  and  the  constable 
harried    do(Mrn.    It  mattored  little,  however, 
whether  they  went  fast  or  slow,  for  when  they 
reached  the  yard  they  found  three  men  lifting 
&  corpse.    Ned  Hayward  gazed  upon  that  coun- 
tenance where  fierce  and  untamaMe  passions 
1^  nearly  obliterated  mere  beauty  of  feature, 
^t  no  trace  of  passion  was  there  now.    All 
Was  mournfully  calm,  and  though  the  eyelids 
iBOfed  once  up  and  down,  there  was  naught  in 
the  eyes  when  they  were  for  an  instant  dis- 
played but  the  glassy  stare  of  death.    The  bon- 
n^  which  was  still  upon  ber  head,  was  dented 
^  At  the  top,  and  a  small  red  stain  in  the  white 
silk  showed  where  the  blood  was  issuing  slowly 
forth  from  some  hidden  wound  received  in  the 
fall. 

They  carried  her  slowly  into  the  house,  and 
placed  her  on  a  sofa  in  what  was  called  the 
Hrtor»  while  Ned  Hayward  ran  up  stairs  to  call 
yown  the  surgeon.  When  he  opened  the  door, 
the  elderly  man  whom  we  have  mentioned  was 
hashing  his  hands  at  the  table,  ani  Beauchamp 
J^seated  by  the  sofa  on  which  his  cousin  lay, 
Ending  down  his  ear  to  catoh  the  faint  words 


of  the  wounded  man,  who  seemed  speaking  to 
him  eagerly. 

The  surgeon  raised  bis  eyes  as  the  door 
opened,  and  perceiving  the  sign  which  Ned 
Hayward  made  to  him  to  come  out,  dried  his 
hands  in  haste  and  went  to  the  door. 

"  You  must  come  down  directly/'  said  the 
young  officer ;  *'  the  unhappy  woman  has  thrown 
herself  out  of  the  window,  and  though  I  believe 
all  human  aid  is  in  vain,  yet  it  is  necessary  that 
some  surgeon  should  see  her  at  once." 

The  old  man  nodded  his  head  with  a  grave 
look,  returned  for  bis  instruments  which  were 
on  the  table,  and  then  followed  down  to  the 
parlor.  He  paused  a  moment  by  the  side  of 
the  sofa,  and  gazed  upon  the  face  of  Charlotto 
Hay  with  a  thoughtful  air,  then  placed  his  hand 
upon  the  wrist  for  a  few  seconds,  withdrew  it, 
and  said  aloud, 

**  I  can  be  of  no  use  here — ^life  is  extinct.  I 
will  examine  the  head,  however,"  and  taking 
off  the  bonnet  and  cap  he  pointod  with  his  fin- 
ger to  a  spot  on  the  back  of  the  skull,  where 
the  dark  brown  hair  was  matted  and  dabbled, 
saying,  "  Look  there !  I  cannot  make  a  new 
brain." 

Ned  Hayward  turned  away  with  a  slight 
shudder,  for  though  be  bad  faced  death  many  a 
time  himself,  and  had  seen  men  fall  dead  or 
wounded  by  his  side,  he  had  never  beheld  a 
woman  subject  to  the  fato  which  man  is  accus- 
tomed to  brave. 

*'  This  is  a  terrible  business  altogether,  sir," 
said  the  surgeon,  foUpwing  the  young  officer  to 
the  window ;  **  do  you  know  anything  of  iti" 

**  Nothing,"  replied  Captain  Hayward,  **  ex- 
cept that  I  believe  the  unhappy  woman  was 
mad,  for  her  conduct  through  life  was  that  of  a 
person  hardly  sane.  Do  you  think  Captain 
Moreton  likely  to  live  1" 

**  Three  or  four  hours,  perhaps,"  replied  the 
surgeon,  **  certainly  not  more.  She  did  her 
work  very  resolutoly  and  with  a  strong  hand. 
The  hemorrhage  cannot  be  entirely  stopped; 
he  has  already  lost  an  awful  quantity  of  blood, 
and  he  will  sink  gradually." 

**  Then  you  think  that  there  is  no  doubt  of 
her  hand  having  done  the  deedl"  asked  Ned 
Hayward. 

But  the  surgeon  would  not  exactly  commit 
himself  as  far  as  that. 

**  He  did  not  do  it  himself,"  was  the  reply, 
**  that  is  quite  impossible.  The  wound  is  from 
led  to  right,  and  drawn  so  far  round  that  he 
could  not  have  inflicted  it  with  his  own  hand. 
He  must  have  been  lying  on  the  sofa,  too,  when 
it  was  done — ^probably  asleep,  for  the  stroke  of 
the  razor  was  carried  beyond  the  neck  of  the 
victim,  and  cut  the  horse-hair  cover  through 
and  through.  The  gentleman  up  stairs  with  him 
is  bis  cousin,  I  believe  1" 

**I  believe  so,"  answered  Ned  Hayward; 
''  but  I  am  not  acquainted  with  your  patient, 
and  therefore  cannot  say  exactly." 

The  next  moment  stops  were  hea^-d  coming 
down,  and  Beauchamp  and  the  landlord  entered 
the  parlor. 

*'  Will  you  have  the  [goodness  to  go  up  to 
Captain  Moreton,  sir,"  said  the  young  noble- 
man, addressing  the  surgeon, 'before  he  saw 
what  the  room  contained,  "  the  bleeding  from 
the  throat  has  recommenced,  and  nearly  suffo- 
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cate8  him.  Hajrward,  I  most  stay  till  this  is 
over/*  he  continued,  as  the  old  gentleman  hur- 
ried away ;  but  then  his  eyes  fell  upon  the  sofa, 
and  he  caught  Ned  Hayward's  arm,  and  grasped 
it  tight  without  ottering  a  word.  For  a  moment 
or  two  he  stood  motionless,  as  if  turned  into 
stone  by  the  sight  before  him,  and  then  walk- 
ing slowly  op  to  the  side  of  the  corpse,  he  gazed 
bng  and  earnestly  upon  the  face.  His  feelings 
most  have  been  strange  during  that  long,  silent 
pause.  There  before  him  lay  the  being  who 
had  been  the  bane  of  his  peace  during  all  the 
early  brighter  years  of  life ;  the  woman  who. 
without  ever  haTing  obtained  the  slightest  hold 
of  those  affections  by  which  the  heart,  when 
they  are  misplaced,  is  usually  most  terribly  tor- 
tured, had,  by  one  infamous  and  daring  act,  ac- 
quired the  power  of  imbittering  every  moment 
of  his  existence.  The  long,  dreadful  conse- 
quences of  one  youthful  error  were  at  end,  the 
dark  cloud  was  wafted  away,  the  heavy  chain 
broken.  He  was  free!  but  by  what  horrible 
events  was  his  liberation  accomplished !  What 
a  price  of  blood  and  guilt  had  they  who  had  en- 
thralled him  paid  for  their  temporary  triumph 
ending  in  complete  defeat !  He  could  not  but 
feel,  that  by  the  death  of  that  woman,  sunshine 
was  restored  to  his  path,  and  yet  pain  and  hor- 
ror  at  the  means  of  his  restoration  to  li^t  and 
happiness  quelled  every  sensation  of  rejoicing. 
Mingled  as  almost  all  human  feelings  are,  per- 
haps never  did  man's  heart  experience  such 
mixed  emotions. 

After  what  s^med  a  long  time  to  give  to  any 
contemplation,  be  tomed  toward  Captain  Hay- 
wari,  inquiring,  in  a  low  tone, 

**How  did  this  happen,  Hayward,  and  when  V* 

<*  A  few  minutes  ago,"  replied  his  friend ; 
**  the  constable  who  was  watching  her  came  to 
the  door  to  speak  with  me,  and  taking  advan- 
tage of  his  back  being  turned  she  threw  herself 
out  of  the  window.  Perhaps,  Lenham,"  he  con- 
tinued, with  that  good  feeling  which  always  in 
matters  of  deep  interest  sprang  up  through  the 
lighter  things  of  Ned  Hayward*s  character — 
*'  perhaps  it  is  better  that  this  is  as  it  is.  The 
act  was  undoubtedly  committed  in  a  state  of 
mind  which  rendered  her  irresponsible  for  her 
own  conduct.  Had  she  survived,  her  fate 
might  have  been  more  terrible,  considering  an- 
other deed  in  regard  to  which  it  might  have 
been  diflScott  to  prove  her  inanity." 

"  God's  will  be  done,"  said  Beauchamp ; "  that 
unhappy  man  is  in  no  fit  state  to  die,  and  yet  I 
fear  death  is  rapidly  approaching.  AIT  his  hatred 
of  myself  seems  to  have  given  place  to  the  im- 
placable desire  of  vengeance  against  this  poor 
tool  of  his  own  schemes.  He  says  that  there 
is  no  doubt  that  she  conomitted  the  act ;  that 
he  was  sleeping  on  the  sofiEi,  having  sat  up  late 
last  night  and  risen  early  this  morning,  and 
suddenly  found  a  hand  pressed  upon  his  eyes 
and  a  sharp  instrument  drawn  furiously  across 
his  throat.  He  started  up,  crying  for  help,  and 
beheld  the  vrretched  woman  with  the  razor  in 
her  hand,  laughing,  and  asking  if  he  would  ever 
betray  her  secrete  again.  It  is,  in  truth,  a  ter- 
rible affhir ;  but  I  fear  his  deposition  must  be 
taken,  and  if  he  is  to  be.b^eved  she  must  have 
been  perfectly  sane.** 

"  I  wonder  if  she  was  ever  perfectly  sane^"" 
•aid  Ked  Hayward;  •«firom  aU  I  have  heard  I 


should  doobc  it— but  here  comes  <me  of  the 
magistrates,  I  suppose,  or  the  coroner.*^ 

It  proved  to  be  the  fonner,  and  the  worthy 
justice  first  entered  the  parlor  and  examined 
the  corpse  of  Charlotte  Hay  as  it  atill  remaioei 
stretched  upon  the  sofa.  Country  jusUceewiB 
have  their  jests  upon  almost  all  subjects,  aai 
though  he  did  it  quietly,  the  gentleiiiaa  in  i 
tion  could  not  refrain  from  saying,  mUer  1 
at  the  body  for  a  moment, 

**  Well,  we  are  not  likely  to  obtain  aaj  iolbr- 
mation  from  this  lady,  so  we  had  better  see  iIm 
other  person,  who  is  capable  of  beimg  man 
communicative.  Which  is  the  way,  laadJord ! 
Have  this  room  cleared  and  the  door  looked 
till  the  coroner  can  come,  he  will  take  the  evi- 
dence in  this  case.  I  must  get,  if  possible,  tkm 
deposition  of  the  gentleman  whom  you  say  a 
dying.'' 

Thus  saying,  with  the  landlord  leading  tkb 
way,  and  Beauchamp,  Ned  Hayvrard.  and  oat 
or  two  others  following,  be  walked  slowly  op 
stairs  and  entered  the  room  where  OapCua 
Moreton  lay.  The  surgeon  was  bending  over 
him  and  holding  his  head  up  on  his  left  arv. 
But  the  moment  the  old  man  heard  the  bostla 
of  many  feet,  he  waved  his  right  band  as  if  ts 
forbid  any  one  to  approach.  Everybody  | 
for  an  instant,  and  in  the  midst  of  the 
that  ensued  an  awful  and  very  peculiar  i 
was  heard,  something  like  that  made  by  a  1 
taking  a  draught  of  water,  bat  not  so  loag  aad 
regular.  It  ceased,  began  again,  and  ceased ; 
and  the  surgeon  laid  Captain  Moreton^  hand 
down  upon  the  sofa-cushion  and  looked  roaad. 

The  magistrate  instantly  advanced,  saying, 

**I  must  take  the  gentieoaan's  deposaiea, 
Mr.  Abbot." 

*'  You  come  a  little  too  late,  sir,'*  said  the 
surgeon  :  **  he  will  make  no  more  depositioas 
now." 

It  was,  indeed,  as  he  said.  Captain  MorMoa 
had  just  expired ;  and  all  that  remained  for  the 
magistrate,  who  was  soon  joined  by  ooe  of  lus 
worshipful  brethren,  was  to  gain  idl  the  Infor^ 
mat  ion  that  could  be  obtained  from  the  persoas 
in  the  house  regarding  the  deaths  of  Charlotte 
Hay  and  her  paramour.  Beauchamp  and  Ned 
Hayward  answered  the  questions  which  were 
addressed  to  them,  but  entered  into  no  uaae- 
cessary  details.  The  rest  of  those  who  weie 
called  upon  to  give  evidence,  or  volunteered  it* 
were  much  more  garrulous;  and  as  the  two  gM» 
tlemen  remained  to  hear  the  whole  dcpoMOoas 
they  were  detained  for  some  hours  at  Winter^ 
ton. 

When  all  was  at  length  over,  and  Loid  Lea- 
ham  and  Ned  Haywaid  stood  before  the  tna* 
door,  they  gazed  at  each  other  for  a  momeat  «r 
two  without  speaking.  At  length  Beauohanip*s 
servant  came  up  from  the  side  of  the  cairiage, 
which,  having  been  ordered  sotae  tioie  betim 
was  before  the  house,  aad  ioquiiedf  in  a  com- 
monplace tone, 

''Where  shall  I  tell  them  to  drive,  oor 
loidt" 

There  was  a  momentary  look  of  faesitatioa  ki 
the  young  nobleman's  face,  but  the  next  tfisCaat 
he  answered  in  a  decided  tone, 

"  To  Tarrtlngham  Park,"  and  tamifig  to  his 
friend  as  soon  as  they  were  once  mora  in  tbe 
vehiolc,  he  said,  with  a  sigh, 
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«*  I  will  at  least  eany  her  the  tidings,  Hay- 
Ward,  and  then—" 

He  paosed,  and  Ned  Hayward  asked,  in  his 
usual  cheerfal  tone, 

«*  And  what  then,  LenhamV 

**  Onco  more  on  the  way  to  London,'*  said 
BeauchamiH  adding  gravely,  bat  firmly,  **  there 
must  not  be  a  doabt  in  her  mind  as  to  the  va- 
lidity of  her  marriage.  I  know  how  one  drop 
of  Boch  bitterness  can  poison  the  whole  cap  of 
joy ;  but  tell  me,  Hayward,*'  he  continued  in  a 
mora  cheerful  tone,  *'  when  is  your  own  marriage 
to  take  place  1  You  have  told  me  nothing  of  it 
Yet,  but  you  must  not  suppose  that  my  eyes  have 
beoa  shut  either  yesterday  or  this  morning." 

•*  I  did  not  mention  it  because  I  imagined  that 
yoo  had  enough  to  think  of,  Lenham,'*  answer- 
ed Ned  Hayward,  **  not  from  either  want  of 
frankness  or  want  of  regard,  believe  me.  But 
to  answer  your  question — the  day  is  not  yet 
fijud.  Mrs.  Cliflbrd  has  consented  much  more 
reaKHly  than  I  expected.  Sir  John  when  he  heard 
of  it  was  oveijoyous,  and  Mary*s  two  guard- 
ians, knowing  that  their  power  is  soon  coming 
to  an  end,  have  determined  to  use  it  leniently. 
HaaTen  only  knows  when  we  first  became  ac- 
quainted, about  three  months  ago,  by  the  side  of 
Mrs.  Clifford's  carriage,  that  therein  was  my 
futare  bride.  Had  I  known  that  I  stood  in  peril 
of  love,  and  that  with  an  heiress,  too,  I  believe 
I  ahould  have  turned  my  horse's  bead  and  gal- 
loped aU  the  way  back  to  London.  Nay,  more, 
there  hasnotbeen  adaydnnngthelastmonth,till 
about  a  fortnight  ago,  that  finding  myself  in  im- 
minent danger,  J  have  not  been  ready  to  depart, 
but  circomstances  —  circumstances,  my  dear 
Lanham,  those  diains  of  adamant,  kept  me  here 
tiBone  day,  without  at  all  intending  it,  I  told  the 
dear  girl  I  loved  her,  and  she  bade  me  stay,  so 
I  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  obey,  and  now  I  think 
in  three  weeks  more,  thoughtless  Ned  Hayward 
will  be  the  husband  of  the  sweetest  and  love- 
heat  girl  in  the  world." 

^With  one  exception,"  said  Beaucharop, 
smttittg ;  *'  and  one  of  the  best  husbands  in  the 
world  will  he  make  her.  But  one  thing  mure 
let  me  say,  Hayward :  as  little  as  you  thought 
•f  finding  marriage  on  your  onward  path  when 
first  we  met,  so  little  did  I  think  of  finding 
friendship,  as  little  did  I  hope  for  or  even  wish 
it ;  and  yet  there  is  naoght  on  earth  I  value 
more  than  yours  except  the  love  of  her  I  love 
best.  Should  the  sage  laviryers  have  a  doubt 
aa  to  the  validity  of  my  marriage  with  Isabella, 
sbooM  they  even  think  it  better  that  the  cere- 
mony be  repeated,  with  the  fair  lady'a  leave  we 
wfll  chooee  the  same  day,  and  stand  at  the  al- 
tar like  brothers,  as  we  have  been  to  one  an- 
other for  some  time  paat.*' 


OHAPTER  THE  LAST. 

SWEIPINO  OUT  TBI  SALL-BOOM. 

BaAVosAHP  and  Isabella  were  left  alone  to- 
aether  for  a  lew  minotes  before  dmner,  for  Sir 
Joba  blingsby  and  the  rest  of  the  party  were 

,  considerate.  She  lay  upon  the  sofa,  stiU  we^k 
frsm  thfli  efi^Mts  of  the  fainting  fit  into  which 

.  she  had  fallen,  and  Beaucharap  aat  beside  her, 
holdmg  her  hand  in  hia.    He  had  told  her  all 
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that  happened,  gently  and  hhidly,  not  dwelling- 
upon  dajrk  and  horrible  particulars,  but  showing 
her  simply  that  the  aspect  of  their  fate  vras  al- 
tered. He  then  went  on  to  tell  her  his  plans, 
informing  her  that  it  was  his  intention  that 
night  to  set  ofl^once  more  for  London,  in  order 
to  ascertain,  by  the  best  legal  opinions  he  could 
obtaffn,  whether  their  marriage  was  really  Yalid, 
and,  in  case  of  finding  that  there  was  even  a 
doubt  on  the  snbject,  to  have  the  ceremony 
performed  again ;  but  Isabella  changed  all  his 
purposea. 

**  Beanchamp,"  she  said,  for  so  she  still  al- 
ways called  him,  "  I  think  I  know  you  love  me, 
and  will  not  refuse  me  a  request.  It  is  this  :-^ 
Do  not  go  to  London  at  all ;  do  not  make  any 
inquiries  about  the  validity  of  our  marriage. 
Look  upon  it  as  invalid,  and  let  it  be  renewed. 
In  a  few  weeks,  a  very  few  weeks,  Mary  is 
going  to  give  her  hand  Jo  yom  friend  Captain 
Hayward.  Let  us  wait  till  then,  and  go  vrith 
them  to  the  ahar.  There  may  be  some  painfbl 
circumstances  to  me,  some  painful  memories. 
I  do  not  love  to  be  made  the  subject  of  conver- 
sation and  gossip,  and  in  the  church  the  scene 
of  this  morning  will  come  terribly  back  to  mr 
mind ;  but  in  the  mean  time  you  will  be  with 
me  every  day,  and  that  will  compensate  for  a 
great  deal." 

So  it  waa  arranged ;  and  in  six  weeks  from 
that  time  the  two  cousins  were  united  to  the 
men  whom  they  loved.  Difficulties  and  dan- 
gers have  their  interest  in  telling;  calm  and 
tranquil  happiness  has  too  few  incidents  for 
record.  Ned  Hayward  and  Mary  took  up  their 
abode  with  Mrs.  Cliflbrd,  and  the  fair  bride  had 
.  never  any  cause  to  repent  that  she  had  discov- 
ered in  her  husband  something  deeper,  finer, 
nobler  than  those  who  had  given  him  the  name 
of  thoughtless  Ned  Haywanl.  Certainly  there 
were  some  changes  came  over  him.  He  was 
as  cheerfal,  as  sunshiny,  as  frank  and  ready  aa 
ever ;  but  he  was  not  quite  so  fond  of  fishing, 
shooting,  and  hunting.  He  Hked  a  quiet  walk 
or  ride  with  Mary  better.  He  found  out  for 
himself  a  new  employment  also,  and  devoted  a 
great  part  of  his  time  to  the  regntation  of  Sir 
John  Slingshy's  affairs,  easily  gaining  his  old 
friend's  consent,  upon  the  plea  that  he  wanted 
occupation.  His  rapid  perception  of  the  bear- 
ing of  all  things  submitted  to  him,  his  strong 
gqod  sense,  and  quick,  resolute  df  oision,  soon 
brought  those  affairs  into  a  very  different  con- 
dition from  that  in  which  he  found  them ;  and 
Sir  John  Slingsby  found  that,  by  proper  regula- 
tion, with  an  income  diminished  by  the  careless 
extravaffanee  of  many  years,  he  had  really  mors 
to  spend  than  when  his  revenue  was  nominally 
much  larger. 

laabella  and  Beanchamp  were  aa  happy  as 
the  reader  has  already  judged  they  would  be. 
He  was  looked  upon  by  his  acquaintances  as  a 
grave  and  somewhat  stern  man ;  but  Isabella 
bad  reason  to  know,  that  in  domestic  lifo  he 
was  cheerful,  gentle,  and  kind ;  for  it  was  only 
in  the  heartless  bustle  and  senseless  chatter  of 
ordinary  society  that  there  came  over  him  a 
shadow  fVom  the  loag  consequences  of  one  only 
error. 

We  ha^e  but  few  other  characters  to  dispose 
of  Mr.  Wharton's  history  has  already  been 
toM.    Mr.  Bacon  did  moeh  better  in  lifb  than 
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might  haTO  been  expected.  Although  he  was  I 
an  honest  man,  he  met  with  a  tolerable  degree 
of  success,  strange  to  say.  Aiding  Ned  Hav- 
ward  in  the  regulation  of  Sir  John  Sliiig-sby's 
affairs,  lie  became,  in  the  end,  a  sort  of  agent  or 
law-steward  to  tho  baronet.  Beauchanip,  who 
bought  the  Moreton  property  in  the  end,  em- 
ployed him  in  the  same  capacity ;  and  two  other 
gentlemen  in  the  county,  finding  that  matters 
throve  in  his  hands,  made  him  their  agent  also. 
He  never  gave  them  any  cause  to  complain, 
and  derived  a  very  comfortable  income  from 
the  exercise  of  this  branch  of  bis  profession ; 
but,  what  is  far  more  extraordinary,  in  no  in- 
stance did  the  properly  of  his  employers  pass 
from  them  to  him. 

Stephen  Gimlet  in  coarse  of  time  became  the 
head  keeper  to  Sir  John  Slingsby,  was  well  to 
do  in  the  world,  and  gave  his  boy  a  very  good 
education.  Widow  Lamb  lived  for  nearly  ten 
years  after  the  events  Vhich  have  been  lately 
detailed,  and  she  had  the  happiness  of  seeing 
her  poor  boy  William,  by  kmd  assistance  given 
when  most  needed,  and  judiciously  directed 
when  received,  rise  from  the  station  in  which 
we  first  found  him  to  be,  at  six-and-twenty 
years  of  age,  the  landlord  of  the  White  Hart  at 
Tarningham ;  and  often  on  a  summer's  even- 
ing, when  there  was  not  much  to  do  in  the 
place,  be  would  stand  at  his  inn-door,  and  think- 
ing over  all  the  strange  events  he  had  seen  in 
his  youth,  with  a  melancholy  feeling  of  the  dif- 
ference between  himself  and  other  men,  he 
would  whistle  the  plaintive  melodies  of  which 
he  was  so  fond  in  boyhood,  as  if  imagination 
carried  him  altogether  away  into  the  realms  of 
memory. 

There  is  but  ono  other  character,  perhaps, 
that  deserves  any  mention;  and,  though  bis 
career  was  brief,  we  may  speak  of  it  more  at 
large.  Harry  Wittingliam  took  possession  of 
his  father*!  large  property  with  title  undisputed. 
A  pompous  funeral  excited  half-an-hour*e  won- 
dering admiration  in  the  people  of  Tarningham, 
when  the  old  gentleman  was  committed  to  the 
grave ;  and  for  some  short  time  hopes  were  en- 
tertained, even  by  wise  and  experienced  per- 
sons, that  young  Wittingham  would  change  his 
mode  of  life,  become  more  regular  and  careful 
in  his  conduct,  and  cast  away  the  vices  and 
follies  that  had  disgraced  him.  For  a  fortnight 
he  remained  almost  entirely  at  home,  examin- 
ing papers,  looking  into  affairs,  and  showing  no 
small  Ulents  for  business.  A  number  of  small 
sums,  lent  out  by  Mr.  Wiitingham  on  interest, 
were  called  in  rather  sharply,  and  some  consid- 
erable purchases  of  land  were  made,  showing 
a  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  young  gentle- 
man to  become  a  county  proprietor.  His  re- 
puted wealth,  as  is  always  the  case  in  Eng- 
land, whatever  a  man's  character  may  be,  pro- 
cured him  a  good  deal  of  attention.  People  of 
high  respectability  and  good  fortune,  especially 
where  there  were  two  or  three  unmarried 
daughters,  called  and  led  their  cards ;  but  Har- 
ry W^ittingham's  chief  visitor  and  companion  | 
"Was  his  friend  Mr.  Granty,  and  two  or  three 
county  gentlemen  of  the  same  stamp,  who  wore 
leather  breeches  and  top-hoots,  rode  handsome 
horsea,  and  sported  a  red  coal  \n  iVve  \\\:k\\\.\i\^ 
season.    The  establishment  kepi  up  V)>^  o\A  N^t 


a  month  after  his  death.  There  were  two  dds 
grocHiis  in  the  stables,  two  more  footmen  iQtki 
hall;  but  this  was  no  sign  of  extravagance,  fiii 
ihe  property  could  well  afford  it,  or  even  nwR; 
but  yet  there  was  a  sort  of  apparent  uneasioesi 
of  manner,  an  occasional  gloom,  an  irriubiliy 
upon  very  slight  occasions,  upon  which  neiiln 
prosperity  nor  the  indulgence  of  long  ihvirtri 
tastes  had  any  effect ;  and  Mr.  Granty  hiimeK 
in  conversation  with  a  friend,  ibougtit  fitn 
wonder  what  the  devil  Harry  Wittingham  wmU 
have,  for  he  seemed  never  contented,  aithopfk 
he  possessed  as  good  a  fortune  as  anymuii 
the  county. 

At  length  Harry  Wittingham  gave  a  diiia» 
party,  and  fixed  it,  without  any  knowledge  tf 
the  coincidence,  upon  the  very  same  day  wIm 
Mary  Clifford  bestowed  her  hand  open  !U 
Hay  ward.  When  he  discovered  that  sucbia 
the  case,  some  short  time  before  the  party  Mt, 
he  became  very  much  irritated  and  excited  ;M 
pride  would  not  permit  him  to  put  the  diner 
off,  and  his  friends  assembled  at  the  hour  naiMi 
Seven  persons  appeared  punctually  as  the  dock 
struck  the  hour,  and  shortly  after  descended n 
the  dining-room,  where  delicacies,  and  em 
rarities,  were  provided  in  abundance,  with  tli 
choicest  wines  that  could  be  procured  fromiif 
quarter.  The  soup  was  turtle,  bn>ught  a- 
pressly  from  London ;  but  Harry  Wittingbaa 
himself  did  not  taste  it.  He  ate  a  good  d^o( 
fish,  however,  and  asked  several  persons  10 
drink  wine  :  but  it  appeared  as  if  he  determtBii 
to  keep  his  head  cool,  for  ho  merely  bowed  ow 
his  glass,  and  put  it  down.  Mr.  Granty,  wbi 
well  knew  his  old  habits,  was  surprised  at  hi 
abstemiousness,  and  thought  it  hardly  fair,  to 
he  had  himself  determined  to  have  a  plorioM 
night  of  it  at  the  expense  of  Harry  Wmint 
ham's  cellar,  and  such  conduct  in  the  hart 
seemed  likely  to  chill  the  drinking  propenuuM 
of  his  guests. 

*•  Come,  Wittingham,"  he  cried,  at  leogtfc, 
"  let  us  have  a  glass  of  champagne  togetber/* 

**With  all  my  heart,"  answered  his  enter 
tainer,  and  the  champagne  was  poured  oat. 

♦'Now,  Wittingham,  drink  fair,*'  said  Mr- 
Granty,  laughing ;  "  for,  hang  me  if  you  htn 
tasted  a  drop  to-day — this  way,  at  one  draught'' 

"  With  all  my  heart,"  answered  Harry  Wilp 
tingham.  and  raised  his  glass.  He  held  it  to 
his  lips  for  a  moment,  and  then,  with  a  suddei 
and  very  apparent  effort,  drank  the  wine ;  iHi*  • 
sort  of  convulsive  spasm  instantly  spread  oref 
his  whole  face ;  it  was  gone  in  a  moment,  bow- 
ever,  and,  as  if  to  conceal  it,  he  said  sometbinf 
sharply  to  his  butler  about  the  wine  not  being 
good.  "  It  was  corked,'*  he  said ;  and  Mr. 
Granty,  laughing,  cried, 

"Try  another  bottle." 

Another  liottle  was  brought,  and  the  gl««* 
filled  all  round.  Harry  Wittingham  raided  hii 
with  the  rest,  but  instantly  set  it  down  agiiBt 
and  pushed  it  away  from  him,  munnuriog  wilk 
a  haggard  look,  "  I  can't  !'* 

As  may  he  easily  expected,  this  very  pecoli* 
conduct  had  its  effect  upon  his  guests.  Tb0 
party  was  a  dull  one,  and  broke  up  early,  evefj 
one  remarking  that  Mr.  Wittingham  tasted  do|| 
v>Tve,  Axivji  qC  aU  the  many  wines  that  ciiciibl^ 
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sharply,  and  told  the  aorrant  to  go  for  Mr.  Slat- 
tery. 

**  Tell  him  to  come  directly,— I  do  not  feel 
wen." 

Id  ten  minutes  more  the  surgeon  was  in  the 
house,  felt  his  pulse,  looked  at  his  tongue,  asked 
a  few  questions,  and  then  said,  with  a  smile, 

"  A  little  fever ! — a  little  fever !  I  will  send 
you  a  cooling  draught,  and  all  will  be  quite  right 
to-morrow,  I  dare  say.'* 

<*  Don*t  send  me  a  draught,"  said  Harry  Wit- 
tingham,  "  I  can't  drink  it." 

**  Oh,  it  shall  be  as  good  as  wine,"  said  Mr. 
Slattery. 

**  Good  or  bad,  it  does  not  matter,"  answered 
the  young  gentleman,  staring  somewhat  wildly 
in  his  face ;  '*  I  tell  you  I  can't  drink  it — I  drink 
not  at  all— I  hate  the  very  thought  of  drinking." 

Another  quick,  short  spasm  crossed  his  coun- 
enance  as  he  spoke ;  and  Mr.  Slattery,  sitting 
down  beside  him  with  a  somewhat  dubious  ex- 
pression of  countenance,  hemmed  for  a  moment 
or  two,  and  then  said, 

*«  Why,  what  can  one  give  you,  theni  But 
ten  me  a  little  more  of  the  symptoms  you  feel," 
and  he  pot  his  hand  upon  the  pulse  again. 
**  Have  yoi  any  headache  1" 


"  No,"  answered  Harry  Wittingham, "  I  have 
a  sort  of  burning  in  my  throat." 

**  Great  irritation  of  stomach  1"  said  Mr.  Slat- 
tery, in  a  solemn  tone.  **  Have  you  met  with 
any  accident  lately  1  Run  a  nail  into  your 
hand  or  foot,  or  anything  of  that  kind  1" 

"  No,'?  answered  Harry  Wittingham,  "  but  a 

d dog  bit  me  just  above  the  heel  six 

weeks  ago,  and  it  is  not  quite  weU  yet." 

*'  Let  me  look  at  the  wound,"  said  Mr.  Slat- 
tery, **  it  may  be  producing  irritation." 

The  shoe  and  stocking  were  soon  removed, 
and  Mr.  Slattery  perceived  four  distinct  marks 
of  a  dog*s  fangs  in  the  tendon  and  muscles  of 
Harry  Wittingham's  leg.  At  each  there  was 
a  round  lump  raised  above  the  skin,  and  from 
two  of  them  a  smaU,  sharply  defined  red  line 
was  running  up  the  leg  toward  the  body. 

Mr.  Slattery  bled  him  largely  immediately, 
and  telling  him  he  dared  say  he  would  be  quite 
wen  in  two  or  three  days,  returned  home,  and 
sent  off  a  man  on  horseback  to  the  county 
town  for  a  bottle  of  the  Ormskirk  medicine. 
The  Ormskirk  medicine  arrived ;  but  instead 
of  being  wen  in  two  or  three  days,  in  not  much 
more  than  a  week  after,  Harry  Wittingham 
was  in  bis  grave. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

I  TIU8T  it  is  not  presumptuous  to  suppose, 
"that  to  that  Being,  who  has  revealed  himself 
to  us  as  a  God  of  mercy  and  of  love,  the  sight 
of  human  fate  and  all  its  vicissitudes,  the  wan- 
dering course  of  each  intelligent  creature,  the 
effect  of  every  man's  actions  upon  others  during 
tiia  life,  the  results  that  follow  from  generation 
to  generation  unto  the  end  of  time,  the  hopes 
that  are  formed  but  to  be  disappointed,  the  dis- 
'Appointments  which  arc  in  resdity  blessings,  the 
Ic^ngings  for  that  which  would  prove  destruc- 
tive, the  joys  that  kill,  and  the  sorrows  that 
ixutke  alive,  with  all  the  infinite  complications 
^f  one  event  with  another  from  the  commence- 
*n.ent  to  the  close  (which  offer  to  our  eyes  no- 
ting but  a  confused,  inextricable  maze),  must 
^  a  subject  of  deep  interest,  as  His  all-compre- 
hending view  beholds  the  beginning  and  the  end, 
^nd  sees  creation  and  all  its  results  rounded  in 
"y  His  own  glory.  Yes,  surely  it  must  be  to 
-^Unighty  love  and  wisdom  a  sight  of  deep  in- 
terest :  for  God,  in  permitting  free-will  to  man, 
^ould  never  leave  him  without  the  protection 
^r  His  tenderness  and  mercy;  and  the  mere 
^Xereise  of  those  attributes  implies  a  care,  an 
interest  in  his  fate. 

To  our  limited  view,  however,  the  course  of 
^ne  human  being  offers  matter  for  meditation 
^nd  for  feeling  enough ;  and  to  trace  the  life  of 
^  fellow- mortal  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave — 
"Wherever  we  can  do  so  with  anything  like  a 
^owledge  6f  the  actions,  the  events,  the  mo- 
tives, and  the  thoughts — is,  perhaps,  the  most 
Instructive  study  that  we  can  pursue.  In  the 
history  before  us,  then — a  history  which  all  who 
are  acquainted  with  the  annals  of  France  during 
the  last  century  will  know  to  be  a  true  one — I 
shall  commence  with  the  very  earliest  period, 
and  begin  with  the  events  which  preceded  the 
birth  of  him  whose  changeful  existence  I  pur- 
pose to  depict. 

In  the  wide,  green  court  of  an  old  French 
chateau,  surrounded  by  high  walls,  with  a  tall 
iron  gate  at  one  end,  and  the  raised  terrace  on 
which  the  mansion  itself  stood  on  the  other, 
were  collected,  one  evening  in  the  month  of 
June,  a  gay  and  merry  group  of  peasantry  as 
ever  danced  upon  the  grass  in  that  land  of  light 
and  thoughtless  hearts.  A  great  upturned  wine- 
barrel  sCTved  as  a  throne  for  the  fiddler,  the 
girls  and  lads  were  in  their  best,  and  many  a 
joke  and  jest,  with  which  I  will  not  regale  the 
reader's  ears,  passed  gayly  among  the  groups, 
circulated  chiefly,  it  would  seem,  at  the  expense 
of  a  stout,  well- looking  peasant  of  about  thirty 
years  of  age,  and  a  neat-looking,  pretty  young 
^oman  of  two  or  thrcc-and-twenty,  habited  as 
t  soubrette  or  lady's  maid.  These  two  bore 
til  tJie  shafts  of  wit  which  were  aimed  at  them 
With  great  glee  and  good-humour,  kept  fondly 


together  through  the  whole  evening,  and,  by  the 
gay  attire  of  the  man  and  the  profuse  ornaments 
that  decked  the  girl,  it  was  easy  to  perceive  that 
they  were  bride  and  bridegroom. 

It  was,  indeed,  the  marriage  evening  of  Gerard 
Latouches  and  Marguerite  I^maire  —  a  mar- 
riage which  had  been  brought  about  by  the  good 
offices  of  Marguerite's  master  and  mistress ; 
and  now,  ader  carousing  through  the  whole 
da:^  in  the  court  of  the  castle,  and  the  garden- 
er's cottage  at  the  side,  they  were  dancing  the 
sun  down  to  the  sound  of  the  fiddle,  with  quite 
as  much  wine  in  their  heads  as  any  of  the  par- 
ty could  carry  without  approaching  to  inebri- 
ety. 

Standing  upon  the  terrace  above  were  a  lady 
and  gentleman,  themselves  in  their  early  prime, 
the  Marquis  de  I«angy  being  now  in  his  seven- 
and-twentieth  year,  and  the  marchioness  sev- 
eral yffWTB  younger.  A  fine  boy,  of  four  years 
old,  hung  at  his  mother's  gown;  and  a  tall, 
dark  man,  some  eight  or  ten  years  older  than 
the  marquis,  but  bearing  a  strong  family  resent 
blance  to  him,  stood  near  the  lady,  with  the  lit- 
tle boy  between  them,  among  the  curls  of  whose 
fair  hair  rested  his  strong  and  sinewy  hand. 

"A  merry  scene,  my  sweet  niece,"  he  ob- 
served, speaking  to  the  marchioness ;  "  I  have 
not  seen  a  merrier  since  you  made  Victor  hap- 
py with  your  hand  some  five  years  ago." 

**  Five  ?"  said  the  lady,  thoughtfully.  «« Yes, 
indeed,  it  is  more  than  five,  for  this  dear  boy 
was  four  last  April.  But  I  do  love  to  see  yoa 
in  a  gay  party,  my  good  uncle ;  for,  though  you 
are  so  grave  yourself,  you  seem  to  enjoy  it  as 
much  as  any  one." 

"  I  do,  Adele,"  he  said ;  **  for  I  like  to  see  my 
fellow-beings  ei^oy  the  short  life  that  their  or- 
ganization allows  them.  With  na,  who  thiolc 
that  this  life  is  all,  it  is  pleasant  to  see  the  most 
made  of  it." 

**  Hush,  hush !"  cried  the  lady,  holding  up  her 
finger  with  a  look  of  playful  reproach.  **  I  will 
not  hear  you  upon  those  subjects." 

**  You  might,  safely,"  replied  the  other. 
"  Those  who  think  as  I  do  have  none  of  the 
spirit  of  conversion  about  them ;  and,  indeed, 
we  would  rather  not.  We  see  no  reason  why 
other  people  should  not  continue  in  their  pleas- 
ant delusions.  Probably  the  finest  and  the 
most  beneficial  of  all  the  works  of  fancy  is  rdi- 
gion.  I  would  not  take  a  particle  of  it  from  yoa 
to  save  my  life." 

*•  Come,  Victor,  come !"  cried  the  lady ;  *•  they 
are  all  giving  theur  little  presents,  and  we  must 
give  ours  also.  I^t  us  go  down.  Will  yoa 
come.  Monsieur  de  St.  Medard  !'*• 

**  We  all  intend  to  do  the  same,"  rejoined  the 
Marquis  de  Langy.  *'  With  such  prudent  peo- 
ple as  I^atouchcs  and  Marguerite,  money  is  the 
best  gift  one  can  bestow.  I  ^ve\,Vift.YeL^>Qf^sK> 
dred  and  filly  crowu^)  ^w^  K!\«V&  ^^"s  :^ 
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"  And  T  have  got  such  a  pretty  honbonmere  P' 
said  the  little  boy. 

The  Viscoant  de  St.  Medard  bent  down  his 
head  and  kissed  him,  saying,  *'  I  will  put  ten 
louis  in  the  inside^  and  so  yoar  uncle's  pvesept 
and  your  own  shall  gologother." 

The  child  was  delighted  at  the  idea,  and  held 
out  the  little  ornamented  box  which  he  had 
bought  to  give  to  the  new-married  couple.  His 
father's  uncle  counted  out  ten  golden  pieces  into 
it,  and  the  little  party  deseended  the  steps  of. 
the  terrace  towards  the  spot  where  the  mar- 
quis's tenantry  were  eigoying  themselves. 

Whether  it  depends  on  our  insular  situation, 
or  whether  some  drop  of  strange  and  irritable 
Ihiid  has  mmgled  by  chance  in  the  mixed  cur- 
rent of  the  EngHeh  blood,  I  know  not ;  but  cer- 
tain It  is,  that  there  is  a  much  greater  portion 
ofmautaw  hmtt — I  beg  Che  reader's  pardon  for 
using  a  French  expression — in  the  English  c|iar- 
aoter  than  in  that  ts(  any  other  nation  upon  the 
earth.  That  is  to  say,  ten  men  will  feel  it  m 
England  where  one  man  feels  it  m  France: 
which  is  the  reason,  and  perhaps  the  only  rea- 
son, why  a  French  peasant  does  a  thousand 
things  with  grace  and  ease,  upon  which  an 
Engfish  one  spends  a  vast  deal  of  awkwardness 
and  trouble. 

The  good  people  in  the  eoort  had  gone  on 
dancing,  sporting,  and  laughing,  witlKi|it  the 
slightest  restraint,  although  they  knew  that  the 
^es  of  their  lord  and  lady  were  upon  them ; 
and,  even  while  the  party  (Vom  the  chateau  was 
approaching,  they  ceased  not  in  their  proceed- 
ings, which  were  somewhat  curious  to  eyes  not 
much  accustomed  to  witness  the  habits  and 
-  manners  of  the  lower  classes.  Each  person  had 
brought  with  him  to  ths  wedding  a  amaftl  pres- 
ent of  some  kind,  as  ts  still  very  customary  in 
many  parts  of  France ;  and  now,  two  and  two 
— a  man  and  a  woman — ^they  advanced  to  the 
sound  of  the  fiddle,  and  nrnde  their  little  ofibr- 
hig  to  the  young  eouple — the  man  giving  his 
gift  to  the  bride,  and  taking  a  kiss  fbr  an  e<)uiv. 
•lent;  the  woman  presenting  hei^s  to  the  bride- 
groom, and  receiving  a  warm  salute  in  return, 
some  of  the  presents  were  of  oonsiderable 
value ;  but,  in  those  cases  where  poverty  did 
not  permit  of  any  expensive  parchase,'the  giver 
covered  the  smallness  of  his  gift  by  the  Indl- 
crousness  of  its  character,  and  endeavoursi  ti) 
excite  a  laugh  at  his  fun,  if  he  ealled  Ibcth  no 
admiration  of  his  generosity. 

With  every  sense  of  prc^Nie^,  howevw,  the 
peasants,  as  soon  as  the  marquis  and  marchio- 
ness  were  near  enough  to  make  it  evident  that 
they  were  coming  to  ofllhr  their  presents  like- 
wise, drew  hack  to  let  them  advanoe^  and  the 
-bride  and  bridegroom  rose  from  t^e  ohairs  in 
which  they  had  been  seated,  Tind  received  thsm 
^th  all  respect. 

Marguerite  was  a  pretty-looking  girl,  hidings 
ffood  deal  of  gay  and  light-hearth  fVm  under  a 
demure  look,  while  Latouches  himself  was,  as 
we  have  said,  a  stoat,  handsome  eoantryman ; 
though,  to  speak  truth,  he  seemod  somewhat 
more  abashed  by  his  new  capacity  of  bridegroom 
than  Marguerite  by  hers  of  bride. 

The  marquis  and  marchioness  presented  (heir 
gifts ;  and  ttie  noble  lord,  though  not  a  man  to 
carry  the  droii9  du  seigneur  to  any  unpleasant 
extent,  took  a  hearty  taste  of  the  fair  maid's 


lips,  while  the  bridegroom  approa^ed  hii  n- 
spectfully  to  the  cheek  of  the  marchioness.  The 
little  boy  was  fondled  and  caressed  by  both,  u 
he  held  out  the  bonbonniire  to  his  mother's  for- 
mer maid,  saying,  "There,  Marguerite!  mjfuo- 
ole's  present  is  in  the  inside." 

The  maid  opened  it,  and  instantly  dropped  a 
low  courtesy  to  Monsieur  de  St.  Medard,  wiiile 
the  *bridegroom  looked  over  her  shoulder  into 
the  box  with  a  glistening  eye  at  the  sight  of  the 
gold,  and  whispered  to  her  to  count  it  Mir- 
guerite,  however,  knew  better,  and,  closiBf  the 
box  again  quietly,  handed  it  to  Latoacbes,  laj* 
ing,  in  a  low  tone,  '*  Fy,  you  miser  !*' 

The  noble  party  then  withdrew  to  a  Uttls  dii- 
tanee,  and  talked  to  some  of  the  elder  peopk 
while  the  rest  of  the  peasants  brou^t  up  tbair 
presents  also,  and  shouts  of  laughter  continted 
till  the  sun  went  down.  Tlie  merry  seeoe  thet 
dosed,  and  Marguerite  and  her  hiurt»nd  nSxid 
to  a  cottage  hard  by,  while  the  maniiis,  kii 
uncle,  his  wife,  and  his  little  boy  re-entered  the 
chateau,  and  talked  quietly  over  the  ef eot«f  ih» 

**  She  is  a  pretty  giri,  and,  I  dare  say,  a^ 
girt  too,"  said  Monsieur  de  St  Medard,  nthir 
walked  into  the  saloon.  **  Do  you  knov  thi 
man  well  t" 

««Oh,  yes,"  replied  the  Marquis  de  Uaffj 
**  he  hoUls  a  little  farm  of  mine  oa  the  edge « 
the  forest :  a  stout,  hard-working  feUov.  ni 
will  make  Marguerite  an  excdieot  hoibaod.'' 

•'  Perhaps  so,"  rejohaed  Moasieor  de  St  Iw- 
dand,  with  a  thoughtful  air.  *'  A  coaoiiif  uir 
mal,  I  should  suspect.*' 

♦♦Oh,  no,"  rejoined  h^  nepHew;  "he^* 
very  good  orsatare,  and  an  old  soiter  of  w* 
guerite's." 

•♦Constancy  is  something,  at  least  in^ 
world,"  said  the  viseount.  •♦Andnow,Biyi*J 
nieoe  and  nephew,  have  yon  any  ooonaads  vt 
England  1" 

'♦  For  Engtend !"  exclaimed  Moartearde  wj; 
^,  starting ;  "  why,  what  are  jtAff^t^^ 
m  England  1" 

♦♦First,  to  fulfil  some  of  the  WaTj JJ* 
mands,"  answered  Monsieur  de  St  ***■* 
**  and,  next,  to  see  some  oM  firieods  tbs^ 
But  the  tnith  is,  I  go  as  ambassador  to  m^  >• 
by  my  inlloenee,  we  cannot  sraoethdoiras 
of  the  dttHcnlties  regarding  this 

♦♦They  will  make  a  heretic  of  you  it  ev 
hM«d,"  cried  Madame ds  Langy.         .  _,. 

♦♦  That  wouW  be  difficult,"  said  the  ^«JSii 
«  but,  nevertheless,  Adele,  you  would  WJ^ 
that  as  something  gained  ftem  the  eom* 
least,  would  voQ  not t"  ^^ 

••No,"oried8he,eageriy,**no.  Better »« 
no  religion  at  all  than  a  heretic."  .  ^ 

Monsieur  de  St.  Medard  smiled  •ndM|J«^ 
his  nefibew,  and  the  odnveieailoo  "UniB Z" 
other  subjects.  ^^-  ^  - 

There  we  will  leave  it,  in  order  briiiy'J^ 
capitulate  the  events  of  the  ensaing  year,  •■ 
as  the  family  of  the  Bdarqois  de  Langy  w«^ 
oemed.    The  Viscount  de  St:  Medard  reton^ 

to  Paris  on  the  following  day,  and  ^'^S 
ceeded  to  England  on  the  mission  ^^J^ 
he  was  charged.  Not  long  after,  the  fia^ 
of  Monsieur  and  Madame  de  L««8yj^^ 
ai  with  one  of  the  complaiotsof  ohiidkood,ii^ 
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though  he  reGorered,  never  rogaised  allogieiher 
his  health  and  strength. 

During  the  winter  of  the  ensuing  year,  how- 
ever, the  fair  proportions  of  the  marehionees 
were  seen  to  ohange.  The  marquis  seemed 
well  satisfied  that  his  wife^s  figure  had  lost  its 
urmmetry  ;  and»  though  he  was  always  a  kind 
and  a^ctionate  husband,  showed  greater  ten- 
derness and  care  than  ever.  As  the  spring  was 
coming  on,  the  marchioness  sent  her  oarriage 
to  the  farm  of  Latoncheay  on  the  borders  of  the 
forest  of  Compiegne,  which  was  nearly  a  day*s 
journey  from  the  chateau,  and  the  vehicle  roll- 
ed  back  again,  bringing  her  former  maid,  Mar- 
guerite, now  Madame  Latouches, 

When  the  marchioness  beheld  her,  she  could 
not  help  laughing  at  the  change  which  had  tar 
ken  place  in  the  -poor  girl*s  once  smart  figure ; 
and  she  exclaimed,  "  Alas !  Marguerite,  I  won- 
der if  I  look  such  a  round,  squat  personage  as 
yoarselfl" 

*'  Oh  dear,  no,  madame,"  replied  the  Ibrmer 
maid(  who  had  not  forgotten  Uie  duty  of  flattery. 
"  You  are  so  much  taller  than  I  am ;  one  would 
scarcely  know  that  you  were  so.'' 

"  There  is  no  doubt  of  that,  Marguerite,**  said 
the  marchioness ;  *'  and,  as  f  promised  you  in 
October,  you  shall  nurse  the  baby.'* 

**  Oh  dear,  I  am  so  glad  !'*  cried  Marguerite ; 
"  I  always  did  love  children,  you  know,  madane, 
and  yours  I  shall  love  beyond  anything.** 


CHAPTER  IL  1 

Oh  !  when  youth  gasps  for  the  object  of  desire, 
liow  gladly  would  he  step  over  the  long  hours  of 
expectation  as  easily  as  the  teller  o(  a  tale.  How 
many  woidd  at  this  moment — if  immutable  fate 
would  let  them — annihilate  the  two  or  three 
years  to  come,  which  lie  between  them  and  fn^ 
ition,  in  order  to  be  ^t  once  at  the  bright  goal 
towards  which  they  strain  their  eager  gase-^ 
how  many,  how  many !  And  yet  they  all  are 
young ;  for  even  middle  age  learns  that  half  the 
delight  is  in  the  pursuit;  and  age  has  found 
that,  often,  before  we  reach  that  goal,  the  prize 
is  gone.  Happy  is  it  for  mortal  man  that  he 
cannot  in  life,  as  I  can  in  this  book,  blot  out  the 
^ght  of  two  or  three  years,  and  say,  in  two 
^ords,  They  passed. 

Two  years  and  nine  months  had  gone  by  sinee 
toe  Marquise  de  Langy  and  Marguerite,  her  for- 
iner  nuiid,  spoke  of  events  to  which  the  hopes 
of  both  were  turned ;  and  now  I  must  lead  the 
^der  to  a  small  iacndtouse  at  the  edge  of  the 
'oreit  of  Conapiegne.  It  was  eventime  in  the 
autonan;  the  leaves  were  yellow  in  the  deep 
Wood,  and  some  of  them  already  strewed  the 
S^^nd.  The  gnat,  the  shrill  trumpeter  of  the 
*^*WB,  whirled  high  in  the  air ;  the  partridge  was 
ueard  calling  in  the  field ;  a  rosy  lustre  spread 
^arm  over  the  blue  sky,  and  caught  some  light 
clouds  overhead.  There  was  a  coolness  in  the 
"Jreeze  which  told  that  the  breath  of  winter  wouhl 
joon  chill  the  world  ;  and  every  sign  on  tree,  on 
•J^^t  on  field,  said  that  the  bright  time  of  year 
^  past,  and  the  dark  and  chilly  period  at  hand. 
/Surely  nothing  dies  but  something  mourns,** 
«w  the  poet ;  and  the  death  of  summer,  of  all 
•>Wier  losses,  seems  to  call  forth  and  to  deserve 


the  sorrow  ofaH  the  earth.  Gfaj  sadnesa  steals 
over  everything,  and  the  brightest  autmnnal  da3r 
has  something  solemn  and  serioua  in  its  splen- 
dour which  speaks  of  the  fleeting  of  ear)oymenfr 
and  points  to  the  tomb  of  aU  dear  hopes. 

The  fiamihottae 'was  small  and  lowly-4itt!o 
more  than  a  cottage,  indeed— wi^  a  mud  wall 
running  around  the  court  and  out-biiildings ;  but 
it  was  prettily  situated  on  a  sfight  rise,  with  & 
deep  wood  behind,  and  in  front  the  tmdidating 
fields  of  the  farm,  with  a  smaH  but  deep  streank 
flowing  in  the  lowest  pan  of  the  valley  which  it 
overlooked.  The  (ace  of  the  building  tnrntd  to^ 
the  southwest,  so  ae  to  monopohse  the  gteatar 
part  c»f  the  hg^t  of  evening.  On  the  left  was  a 
little  vineyard,  through  which  the  rays  of  the  bow 
were  seen  streaming  in  pleasant  lines  of  yellow 
lustre,  while  a  small  flat  green  ofl^red  a  sort  of 
esplanade,  from  which  an  extensive  and  heai^ 
tiful  view  presented  itself  to  the  eye ;  and  on  th» 
right  was  a  little  wood,  detached  from  the  forest,, 
and  belonging  to  the  Marquis  de  Laagy.  Beyond 
the  field  before  the  cottage  ran  a  road^fiot  e3t>< 
actly  a  highway  indeed,  but  one  of  the  second, 
oiass-^nd  from  it  branched  oflf  a  path  leading  to- 
a  small  hamlet,  above  which  might  be  seen  li^ 
sing  the  apire  of  the  parish  church. 

I.ieng  Uhes  of  light  and  shade,  as  tree  or  up- 
land interposed,  stretched  acrosa  the  whole  pros* 
peet  1  a  troop  of  cattle  appeared  winding  up  un- 
der the  direction  of  a  little  girl ;  and  liwm  a  din-, 
tant  bank  a  flock  of  sheep  followed  thehr  shep^ 
herdt  taking  tlieir  way  homeward  to  the  fold. 
The  sound  of  a  voice  singing  a  merry  song  ia 
the  evening  came,  not  altogether  cheerfuUy,  on 
the  ear ;  and  the  whole  scene  was  peaceftil  and 
quiet,  but  still  grave— one  might  ahnost  say  mel- 
ancholy. At  least,  so  it  was  folt  by  a  gentleman 
who  walked  slowly  up  the  path  from  the  viltage». 
and  approached  the  farmhouse. 

As  was  the  case  then,  and  ia  still,  with  most 
buildings  of  tlie  kind  in  France,  the  first  room 
that  one  entered  was  the  kitolien,  which  is^  ia 
fact,  the  saloon  of  the  k>wer  orders  *,  and  in  that 
of  tlie  farm* of  Godard,  for  90  was  called  the 
house  we  speak  of,  sat  Marguerite  Latouohea  bjit 
the  fiice,  which  was  warming  the  evening  aoup^ 
watching  the  progress  of  the  cookery.  Tliei* 
was  one  little  boy,  between  two  and  three  yearn 
old,  standing  at  her  knee,  and  another,  of  the 
same  age,  or  very  nearly  so,  sitting  in  the  door- 
way of  the  farm,  sometimes  amusing  hinnself  by 
scraping  the  duet  into  tiny  pyramids  with  his 
small  hands,  sometimes  raising  his  round  rusX 
faoo  towards  the  sky,  and  lookhig  at  the  glow- 
ing  ctouds  overhead.  The  evening  was  groww 
ing  cold  \  and  Marguerite,  casting  some  more 
pieces  of  wood  upon  the  embers,  called  to  the  lit* 
tie  boy  to  come  in,  a  oommand  wliieh  be  did  not 
seem  very  williug  to  obey.  She  repeated  the 
order  in  a  sharp  tone,  for  Marguerite  was  no\ir 
all  the  farmer*s  wife ;  and,  though  Init  Utile  more 
than  three  years  had  passed  since  her  mamage» 
you  could  scarcely  recognise  the  smart,  slim, 
smootli-tongued,  pretty  »oHbrcii€  in  the  stout* 
bustlingr  active,  quick-tempered  wife  of  Gerard 
Latouchies. 

"  Come  in,**  she  cried,  *'  come  in  this  miftnte» 
or  I  will  give  you  a  drubbing,  you  little  rebel.** 

The  b^  looked  out  of  Uie  d«ior  a  moment 
longer,  and  then  toddled  up  to  lier  sale.  aaying» 
in  his  cliildisli  accents,  **  Man  ( 
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«  Not  ooming  here/*  replied  Marguerite  La- 
touches,  **  unless  it*s  papa." 

**  No,  not  papa/*  rejoined  the  boy ;  and  the 
next  moment,  as  Marguerite  rose  and  took  a 
step  towards  the  door  to  see  who  it  was,  the 
gentleman  we  have  spoken  of  entered  the  fann- 
house,  and  was  reeeived  with  a  low  courtesy. 

He  paused  for  a  moment,  gaxing  at  Margue- 
nte  as  if  in  doubt,  and  then  said, 

*'  Ah !  Marguerite,  you  have  grown  so  stout 
I  scarcely  recollected  you.    Do  you  know  me  t *' 

*^  Oh  yes,  sir,**  replied  the  wife  of  Latouches, 
**  quite  well,  though  I  did  not  know  you  were 
come  back  from  foreign  parts.*' 

**  I  have  been  in  FVance  three  days,**  replied 
the  gentleman  ;  **  and,  as  I  passed  this  way  to 
Picardy,  I  resolved  I  would  stop  four  or  ive 
miles  short  of  my  proper  lodging-place,  to  see 
my  little  namesake,  and  bear  news  of  him  to 
Victor  and  Adele.  Two  fine  boys,  upon  my 
80uL    Which  is  he,  Marguerite  1*' 

The  woman  paused  an  instant,  hesitated,  and 
coloured.  What  was  it  moved  her  t  The  reader 
may  learn  hereafter. 

But,  in  the  mean  time.  Monsieur  de  Medard 
went  on,  scarcely  waiting  for  a  reply.  *<  But  I 
need  not  ask  you :  this  fair-haired  urchin  is  my 
little  Francis.'* 

'*  No,  sir,**  replied  Marguerite,  as  the  viscount 
put  his  hand  upon  the  head  of  the  boy,  who  had 
been  standing  at  her  knee ;  **  that  is  my  son, 
the  other  is  your  godson.*' 
I  Monsieur  de  Medard  gazed  at  the  child  with 
a  thonghtfhl  look,  and  then  c^ed  him,  saying, 
**  Come  hither,  Francis,  I  am  thine  uncle,  boy ; 
wilt  thou  love  me  t" 

Tbe  child  ran  towards  him  without  fear  or 
hesitation,  and,  for  his  only  reply,  held  up  his 
iair  round  face  and  gave  the  stranger  a  kiss. 

**  Well,  thou  art  a  dear  boy,'*  said  Monsieur 
de  St.  Medard,  holding  him  to  his  heart:  "let 
vs  see  thy  lace ;"  and  he  carried  him  to  the 
doorway,  gazing  at  him  intently  for  a  moment 
or  two.  "  Why,  thou  art  not  like  thy  father,  or 
mother  eitlier,**  he  continued ;  '*  more  like  me, 
I  should  think,  or  my  poor  brother.*' 
.  "  Oh  yes,  sir,  very  like  the  marquis's  father," 
said  Marguerite  Latouches,  approaching. 

•♦Why,  do  you  recollect  him,  Marguerite f* 
asked  the  viscount. 

"  Oh  yes,  sir,  quite  well,"  replied  the  ftrmer's 
wife.  "  You  know,  my  brother,  who  is  now  the 
intendant  of  the  marquis,  was  then  a  servant  of 
his  father's,  your  brother,  sir.*' 

"Ay,"  said  Monsieur  de  St.  Medard,  "I  re- 
member. The  boy  is  like  him.  Well,  I  can 
safely  tell  Uiem  he  is  well  and  thriving.  When 
was  his  father  here  t" 

"  Why,  sir,  not  for  a  tiMvemonth,"  answer- 
ed Marguerite,  in  some  surprise.  **  Did  you  not 
know  that  Monsieur  de  Langy  is  with  tbe  army 
of  the  Upper  Rhine,  and  madame  is  very  iU  at 
Nancy?*' 

"  No,  indeed,"  said  Monsieur  de  St.  Medard, 
with  a  look  both  of  sorrow  and  surprise ;  **  I 
had  not  heard  it.  But  I  have  been  wandering 
far  and  wide.  Marguerite ;  I  have  been  in  India." 

"In  the  Great  Indies!"  cried  Marguerite; 
**  that  is  very  far  indeed." 

As  she  spoke,  a  loud  cry  attracted  her  atten- 
tion, and,  turning  round.  Monsieur  de  St.  Me- 
dard and  hersdf  perceived  that  the  little  boy, 


whom  he  had  at  iirst  mistaken  Ibr  his.  nqib- 
ew's  son,  bad  fallen  into  the  fire.  With  a  lood 
shriek  the  woman  darted  towards  it  and  dng- 
ged  it  forth ;  but  its  ctothes  were  hi  a  Uixe; 
and,  had  it  not  been  for  the  presence  of  tbe 
viscount,  the  child  would  have  been  buraedto 
death,  and  perhaps  the  mother  also ;  fat  A$ 
held  it  clasped  in  her  arms,  and  the  flaae  wu 
catching  her  own  apron.  TYai  gemkais, 
however,  who  was  an  old  soldier,  promoC  ud 
ready  in  every  moment  of  difficalty,  nBdasped 
the  large  blue  roqudaure,  or  coat-cloak,  wbiek 
he  wore,  and  casting  it  over  both  bm^ 
and  chfld,  extinguished  the  fire  in  a  mooeot 
She  herself  was  uninjured ;  but  tbe  right  am 
of  the  little  boy  was  severdy  burned,  llioq^ 
apparently  not  so  much  so  as  to  place  kioli 
any  danger.  His  cries,  however,  were  nxj  ^ 
ter,  and,  after  endeavouring  to  soothe  him  fer 
some  time.  Monsieur  de  St.  Medard  left  the  cot- 
tage, saying  he  would  send  up  a  surgeon  fin 
the  village. 

"  There  is  no  surgeon  there,  su*,*'  said  Mar- 
guerite, *'  there  is  no  surgeon  there ;  but  the 
curi  IB  a  great  doctor.  He  will  come  v^  v> 
he  will  come  up.    Hush,  my  poor  boy !  faj»b!** 

Monsieur  de  St.  Medard  walked  down  towai* 
the  village  with  a  rapid  step,  though  in  aowb- 
tative  mood.  So  much,  indeed,  were  hiethanfUi 
oooupied,  that  he  scarcely  saw  the  fanner  U 
touches  himself,  who  was  coming  sp  on  hill^ 
turn  home,  till  the  stout  peasant  bowed  lov  w 
uncovered  his  head,  saying,  *'  Bon  joor,  Ito- 
sieur  le  Vicomte.** 

Monsieur  de  St.  Medard  looked  op,  aad  hh 
stantly  recognised  Latouches,  who  bad  vn 
him  a  tall,  stout-made,  handsome-tookiofJ^Q^ 
of  some  fourteen  or  fifteen  yeara  of  age,  wih* 
countenance  expressive  of  talent  and  actiritffl 
mind,  yet  with  a  somewhat  shy  and  sidM 
look,  which  is  rarely  to  be  found  •^^•'JJ'} 
the  bashful,  exoept  there  is  a  oonseioofliefsa 
some  weakness,  fault,  or  vice  at  the  bottom  oi 
the  heart. 

Monsieur  de  St.  Medard  was  something  niow 
than  a  great  observer  of  the  human  dianictff ; 
he  was  endowed  with  that  sort  of  inslinctin  in- 
sight into  the  minds  of  others  which  some  »« 
do  certainly  possess  as  a  gift,  not  an  ae^ 
ment.  He  was  cautious  in  using  it;  ^*'^ 
tieal  in  aU  his  Sdea^  he  doubted  its  rea|itjai» 
its  accuracy,  and  never  relied  on  bis  owng* 
tanpressions  of  another,  till  those  i'OP'JJjIf 
were  confirmed  and  justified  by  after  oww^ 
tion.     He  had  seldom,  if  ever,  found  hP"" 


nauvo  ui    iuc  inu   wno  waa  wiiu   *«»  — '   # 

"That  will  be  a  boW  and  powerfhl  fdlow.W* 


doubt  that  he  will  be  a 'very  honest  one. 

Without  farther  conunent,  he  P'***}** 
the  village,  found  out  the  good  cow, sw«^ 
him  up  to  the  house  of  Madame  La^f^Ti  jj 
ter  having  conversed  with  him  a  "'JJJ'L 
two  in  regard  to  the  two  children.  JJlS 
versation  brought  reflections  into  his  «nj"jT"S 
lasted  during  the  greater  part  oftheenM^ 
ter  he  had  returned  to  the  little  cabai««  ^ 
he  had  taken  up  his  abode,  and  which  h»»? 
vants  had  made  as  comfortable  for  ban  w"" 
circumstances  peimitted. 
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Reflections  similar  to  those  which  occupied 
Monsieur  de  St.  Medard  may  perhaps  have  al- 
eady  crossed  the  mind  of  my  readers,  though 
)f  course  his  thoughts  were  modified  by  the  cir- 
tumstancea  of  the  times  and  the  country. 

"  Well/'  he  said,  meditating  over  the  scene 
n  the  farm,  **  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  this 
custom  of  ours  is  both  a  barbarous  and  unnat- 
iral  one,  for  a  mother  to  give  her  child  into  the 
lands  of  a  comparative  stranger  to  educate  as 
veil  as  to  nurse  during  the  first  three  years  of 
la  Ufe — ^to  put  it  into  a  cottage,  and  let  it  re- 
teive  its  first  impressions  from  persons  in  a  low 
ind  ignorant  cohdition.  The  practice  has  quite 
[one  out  in  England ;  I. wish  it  would  go  out 
vith  us  also.  The  excuse  we  make  is,  that  the 
hild  becomes  more  robust  and  healthy  than  if 
t  were  subjected  to  all  the  delicate  treatment 
>f  a  fond  mother  in  a  wealthy  and  luxurious 
touse.  They  say  a  child's  bodily  constitution 
s  fixed  in  the  first  three  years  of  its  existence  : 
hey  seem  to  forget  its  mental  constitution  al- 
ogether.  My  belief  is,  that  a  child's  education 
«gins  when  it  is  six  weeks  old,  and  that  every 
lour  alter  its  rery  first  ideas  develop  them- 
elves  roots  in  its  mind  some  principle  which 
iTects  its  whole  existence,  implanting  thoughts, 
eelings,  tendencies  a  thousand-fold  more  difi!- 
oli  to  eradicate  than  those  which  are  received 
a  after  life.  Seeds  planted  in  a  virgin  soil  shoot 
ar  more  deeply  down,  and  produce  a  thousand- 
M  more  fruit  than  when  the  ground  has  been 
xbausted  by  repeated  crops.  If  I  had  a  son  I 
rould  not  cast  him  on  the  bands  of  strangers-^ 
or  years  ? — no,  nor  for  hours.** 

Such  reflections  occupied  the  thoughts  of  Mon- 
ieur  de  St.  Medard,  as  we  have  already  said,  du- 
ing  the  greater  part  of  the  evening;  for  he  was 
DG  of  those  whose  minds  are  almost  always  busy 
rith  things  of  great  moment,  and,  in  many  in- 
tances,  his  ran  before  the  age  in  which  he  lived. 
Jnfortunately  indeed,  in  breaking  away  from  the 
hacMes  of  evil  custom,  folly,  and  prejudice,  it 
'verleaped  all  reasonable  barriers,  aixl  cast  away, 
lot  alone  the  chains  that  bound  it,  but  the  gar- 
oents  with  which"  it  was  clothed. 

The  practice,  however,  upon  which  he  com- 
Dented  was  at  one  time  aHooost  universal 
hroughout  what  were  called  the  civilized  states 
►f  Europe,  and  the  first  two  or  three  years  of  a 
child's  life  were  spent  in  the  cottage  of  some 
bster-parent,  rery  often  as  badly  chosen  as  the 
ystem  itself  was  badly  devised.  Mothers,  and 
athers  too,  excused  to  themselves  the  act  on 
'arioQs  pretences;  but  fashion,  vice,  vanity, 
vere  in  reality  the  only  foundations.  Among 
I  nation  where  the  latter  weakness,  namely, 
ranity,  has  always  been  the  predominant  fault 
n  the  national  character — a  fault  which,  as  is 
rery  often  the  case,  may  lead  to  some  of  the 
inselled  splendours  of  worldly  greatness — it  is 
easy  to  understand  that  this  bad  custom  took 
I  firmer  root,  and  lasted  longer,  than  with  any 
3ther  people ;  and,  though  it  had  diminished  at 
the  period  of  the  Revolution,  it  was  in  AiIl  vogue 
not  many  years  before  that  event.  The  eldest 
3on  of  the  Marquis  de  Lan^  had  been  so  brought 
Dp  in  the  house  of  one  of  bis  tenants ;  and,  when 
a  second  son  appeared,  he,  as  we  have  seen, 
had  been  immediately  given  over  to  the  care  of 
the  girl  who  had  been  his  mother's  maid. 

^Of  a  Icind  heart  and  a  good  disposition,  Mar- 


guerite had  loved  him  nearly  as  well  as  her  owa 
child,  and  both  the  father  and  mother  had  every 
cause  to  be  satisfied  with  the  treatment  which 
their  ofl[spring  had  received  up  to  the 'period 
when  the  marquis  was  obliged  to  join  the  army 
on  the  Rhine,  and  his  wife  accompani^  him  into 
Lorraine.  His  prolonged  absence  and  her  own 
illness  made  her  more  than  once  think  that  it 
was  lucky  her  little  Francis  had  been  placed  in 
such  good  hands.  But,  alas !  Adele  de  Langy 
did  not  knpw  all  that  was  taking  place  in  the 
farm  of  Godard. 

Too  often  does  it  happen  in  all  the  affairs  of 
life,  too  often  does  it  happen  with  every  class 
of  men,  that  we  content  ourselves,  that  we  con- 
gratulate ourselves,  on  knowing  that  one  part 
of  any  complicated  transaction  is  going  right, 
without  thinking  of  all  the  many  parts  that  may 
be  wrong  and  rumed.  It  is  one  of  the  greai  evils 
of  the  one-sidedness  of  most  men's  nature,  that 
they  fix  their  whole  thoughts,  and  direct  their 
whole  efiforts,  to  a  very  small  branch  of  each  sub- 
ject presented  to  them.  A  statesman  looks  at  the 
operation  of  the  law  he  frames,  perhaps,  upon 
one  class  of  people  only ;  perhaps  upon  one  por- 
tion of  the  interests  of  that  class;  perhaps  upon 
one  portion  of  the  interests  of  the  world  at  large ; 
forgetting  altogether  either  the  multitudes  that 
must  be  affected  collaterally,  or  the  manifold 
minor  necessities  of  the  very  beings  whom  he 
seeks  to  benefit,  or  th£!  innumerable  results  to 
society  in  its  moral  temperament  and  its  phys- 
ical state  which  any  law  affecting  one  of  the 
great  questions  of  polity  must  touch  either  re- 
motely or  immediately. 

Again,  a  father  applies  himself  to  the  intellect- 
ual culture  of  his  son  :  he  loads  his  mind  with 
knowledge,  he  teaches  him  language  after  lan- 
guage, he  feeds  him  with  the  dry  scrapings  of 
the  rind  of  antiquity ;  he  adds  mathematics  to 
arithmetic,  and  finishes  the  pile  with  geometry; 
he  crushes  him,  in  fact,  under  keys,  yet  never 
teaches  him  to  open  one  door.  Another  parent 
looks  to  the  culture  of  his  son's  body :  he  is 
taught  grace  and  ease  X)f  carriage,  skill  in  all 
sports  and  exercises ;  he  can  ride,  he  can  leap, 
he  can  pitch  the  bar ;  he  can  fence,  dance,  swim 
with  the  best.  But  the  heart,  reader,  the  heart 
is  altogether  forgotten ;  the  spirit  is  without  its 
culture,  the  feelings  without  their  due  govern- 
ance. Or,  perhaps,  the  case  may  be  reversed, 
though,  alas !  that  is  but  seldom ;  for  the  mate- 
rial things  of  life  oflbr  that  which  is  so  much 
more  tangible,  that  the  idleness  of  intellect  dis- 
poses almost  all  men  rather  to  deal  with  them 
than  with  those  things  that  are  more  difficult  to 
grasp.  It  is  the  one-sidedness  of  our  general 
nature  which  has  retarded  the  progress  of  soci- 
ety more  than  anything  else  on  earth ;  and  that, 
also,  is  the  defect  which,  in  domestic  life  and  aU 
its  relations,  causes  one  half  of  the  miseries  that 
exist.  Thank  God !  a  war  has  at  length  com- 
menced against  this  great  error,  and  men  have 
not  only  learned  that  every  object  has  its  many 
sides,  but  that  they  themselves  have  each  their 
many  powers  for  examining,  considering,  and 
appreciating  the  Tarious  qualities  and  relations 
of  everytlyng  that  is  submitted  to  tbem.  Men 
can  no  longer  limit  their  views  who  would  pre- 
tend to  greatness,  but,  in  dealing  with  the  infinite 
variety  of  other  things,  must  bring  into  action  the 
infinite  variety  that  is  in  themselves.    As  under 
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the  green  surface  of  the  ocean,  whether  it  he 
rising  into  mountains  of  foam,  or  calm  as  the 
fkce  of  innocent  Hope,  there  are  a  thousand  un- 
seen cyrrents  tending  different  ways,  so  in  every 
affair  of  life  are  there  resultsi  and  tendencies  be- 
low the  surface,  and  in  the  hreast  of  every  man 
qualities,  capabilities,  streams  of  soul,  if  we  may 
so  can  Uiem,  which  he  must  seek  for,,  discover, 
«nd  define,  if  he  would  shape  his  course  ariffht. 

To  return,  however,  tb  the  matter  from  wiich 
we  have  strayed :  the  Marquide  de  Langy^  had 
]daced  her  son  in  the  cottage  of  the  peasant  with 
the  purpose  of  ensuring  to  him  that  health  and 
strength  which  were  then  suppose  to  follow  a 
hardy  education  in  early  youth,  and  she  thought 
of  nothing  more.  She  was  content  to  know  that 
this  object  was  secured ;  and  she  was  neither 
aware,  nor  inquired,  whether  his  mind  was  suf- 
fering, nay,  nor  whether  any  other  of  his  inter- 
ests whatsoever  were  endangered  by  his  resi- 
dence there.  The  reader  wUl  leafm  hereafter 
that  they  were  deeply  affected,  but  how,  it  is 
the  purpose  of  this  tale  to  show.  For  the  pres- 
ent, we  must  return  to  the  farmhouse,  and  speak 
a  few  words  of  the  farther  events  of  that  night. 

On  the  arrival  of  Latouches  himself  at  the 
cottage.  Marguerite  did  not  seem  particularly 
well  pleased  at  the  sight  of  his  companion.  Her 
anxiety  for  the  little  boy  whose  arm  had  been 
burned,  however,  occupied  her  too  much  fbr 
many  comments  upon  the  appearance  of  Jean 
Marais,  as  she  called  the  youth  who  accompa- 
nied her  husband. 

*'  Some  new  mischief,  I  suppose,*'  she  said ; 
**  I  wonder  if  he  will  ever  be  steady  !'* 

<*  I  should  think  not,''  replied  Latouches ;  **  a 
young  good-for-nothing!  However,  he  must 
sleep  here.  Marguerite;  fbr,  if  he  goes  back 
again,  his  master  will  half  kill  hinf," 

**It  must  be  in  that  room,  then,"  rejoined 

'  Marguerite,  pointing  to  a  small  chamber  ofTlhe 

kitchen.    **^  I  won't  have  him  up  stairs  again." 

"  I  can  sleep  anywhere,"  said  the  boy,  laud- 
ing, with  a  saucy  air ;  **itt  the  wood,  if  you 
won't  take  me  in.  Marguerite." 

'•  Ay.  and  make  a  fine /nco/  for  the  wolves," 
answered  Marguerite.  **  But  don't  talk  so  loud ; 
the  poor  little  man  will  go  to  sleep  if  you  will 
let  him." 

A  few  minutes  after,  the  good  cure  entered 
in  haste,  and  applied  such  remedies  as  he  judged 
necessary  to  soothe  the  child  and  heal  the  bum. 
Latouches  himself  showed  great  ^xiety ;  and 
the  only  one  who  seemed  careless  was  the  youth, 
Jean  Marais,  who  took  the  other  little  boy  upon 
his  knee,  fondled,  played  with,  teased  him,  and 
seemed  delighted  with  the  child's  bold  impetu- 
osity. The  poor  little  sufferer  was,  after  a  time, 
lulled  into  slumber ;  and  Marguerite  then  put 
the  other  boy  to  bed  also,  saying  to  her  unwel- 
come guest,  **  Get  you  to  your  room,  Jean,  and 
to  sleep ;  it's  the  only  way  of  keeping  you  out 
of  mischief" 

The  lad  laughed,  and  withdrew  into  the  little 
sort  of  cabin  which  was  assigned  to  him ;  and 
in  a  few  minutes,  without  much  preparation, 
was  safely  ensconced  under  such  bedclothes 
as  he  could  find. 

When  all  was  quiet,  Marguerite  and  her  hus- 
band looked  in  each  other's  faces  for  a  moment 
or  two  in  silence,  but  with  a  meaning  and  some- 
what stem  expression  on  both  parts.    A  long 


conversation  ensued,  in  the  course  of  v^b^ 
Marguerite  related  the  visit  of  Monsietir  de  Si 
Medard,  and  her  husband  put  various  qnes- 
tions  to  her  in  an  irritable  and  impatient  tooe. 
The  conference  lasted  for  more  than  an  boor, 
and  ended  by  the  wife  of  Latouches  going  to 
bed  in  tears,  while  he  remained  for  a  mament 
in  the  kitchen.  Takirtg  out  four  or  fife  looii 
and  a  handful  of  silver;  which  he  bad  brooglit 
fVoffl  the  neighbouring  market,  Latouches  de- 

Edited  the  whole  sum  safely  in  the  dAWer  of  a 
rge  oaken  table  which  stotid  m  the  middfectf 
the  room,  having  first  counted  a  small  tm 
which  Was  there  before.  He  then  locked  tbe 
drawer  and  retii^  t6  bed,  leaviog  tbe  fin 
smoulderhig  on  the  hearth. 

An  hour  passed  without  any'  eveat  ta&io; 
place  in  the  kitchen  of  the  farm  of  Godard; 
but  at  the  end  of  that  tiiAd,  the  door  of  ttiii 
planks  which  led  into  the  Httle  room  teitoted 
by  Jean  Marais  opened  gently,  and  ttat  gooi 
youth  himself  entered,  complet^y  dressed. 

'*  Ha,  ha !"  he  murmured  to  himself, "  I  hr» 
ffot  bold  of  a  secret,  have  It  I  will  keep  tint 
for  service  some  future  day.  But  now  fysaf 
present  wants.  They  must  be  supplied.  le»- 
not  stay  at  Marcilly,  that's  dear ;  and  I  d«( 
make  my  way  off  as  fsist  as  possible.  ^* 
uncle  Latouches,  I  must  borrow  a  few  cwww; 
and,  if  ever  you  aisk  me  fbr  payment,  yoar  secr^ 
and* all  you  have  robbed  me  of,  will  beqoittaaea 
enough,  I  think !" 

As  he  thus  spoke,  he  produced  half  a  dozet 
keys  of  different  forms  out  of  his  pocket,  and 
applied  them  to  the  drawer .  They  did  not  soe- 
ceed  in  opening  it,  however;  and  tbe  yootiL 
then  brought  forth  a  large  knife,  with  which  be 
speedily  contrived  to  press  down  the  bolt  af  fte 
lock.  The  light  of  the  fire  was  quite  8ufii»»t 
to  sftiow  bin!  the  object  of  his  search ;  *», 
making  one  clear  sweep  of  tbe  contents  of  tbe 
drawer,  he  opened  the  door,  and  in  a  mioate 
was  walking  hastily  along  tbe  fieldi. 


CHAPTER  m. 

Onck  more  we  must  pass  over  another  lip>0 
of  time,  comprising  three  years,  and,  bnngiBl 
before  the  reader  again  tbe  same  four  pen<«* 
who  had  stood  upon  the  terrace  of  iheChjia* 
de  Langy  on  the  marriage  day  of  Gerard  U^ 
touches  and  Marguerite  Lemaire,  mnsi  gtMJ 
them  in  the  8ak>on  of  the  saibe  chateao, »  "^ 
sat  down  to  take  their  coffee  on  the  ereoiof  « 
a  summer's  day.  ^ 

Six  years  had  changed  Adele  de  Langy  aff 
deal*  but  she  was  still  a  pretty  and  inteiesws 
woman,  with  an  expression  of  great  ^we^J^ 
and  tenderness,  perhaps  heightened  by  »**• 
somewhat  paler  than  befora  There  ia  **** 
thing  in  the  aspect  of  rosy  health  rarely  c^ 
bined  with  great  gentleness;  it  gives  i*>?!*y 
of  the  material,  ^e  animal  part  f>^^°^ 
predominating  over  the  spiritual.  It  w  ^J^ 
ways  so,  indeed,  for  there  are  some  <•***•  Jr 
of  the  high  life  of  this  earth,  through  wttff 
the  soul  seems  to  look  by  the  eye ;  and  oo*JT 
gazes  at  them,  and  sees  the  varying  effJJT 
sions  which  the  heart  brings  over  »***?Jl[ 
nance,  feels  as  if  looking,  at  some  magniflow 
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liuilding,  and  beholding  beautiful  forms  passing 
across  the  open  windows  Adele  de  Langy, 
liowever,  had  gained,  rather  than  lost,  by  her 
health  ba?ing  been  shghtly  impaired. 

Her  hnsband,  too,  no  longer  looked  the  young 
man  :  his  face  had  lost  its  smqqthness ;  there 
^irere  the  lines  and  stains  of  exposure  and  care 
apon  it ;  and,  as  he  moved  to  take  his  seat  at 
the  table,  a  slight  degree  of  lameness  was  per- 
ceptible from  a  wound  he  had  received  in  a  skir- 
mish some  months  before.  The  beautiful  little 
boy  of  four  years  old,  who,  at  the  period  to  which 
we  have  referred,  had  stood  at  his  mother's 
knee,  was  now  grown  into  the  tall,  pale  strip- 
ling of  ten ;  somewhat  girlish  in  look  and 
manner ;  for  the  great  tenderness  called  for  by 
delicate  health  had  shielded  him  from  those  les- 
sons of  privation,  activity,  and  exposure  which 
g|ve,  even  to  boyhood,  the  manly  tone  so  desi- 
mble  in  every  one  who  is  to  mingle,  sooner  or 
^ter,  with  the  world. 

The  person  of  the  whole  party  who  seemed 
ihe  least  changed  was  the  Vicomte  de  St.  Me- 
danl,  and  the  only  thing  which  indicated  that 
Trime*8  hand  had  worked  any  alteration  in  him 
"was,  here  and  there,  a  gray  hair,  and  a  slight 
^ieepening  of  the  thoughtful  wrinkle  between 
Ills  brows.  Although  not  more  than  by  ten 
years  his  nephew's  senior,  he  had  looked,  when 
^■re  first  introduced  him  to  the  reader,  wellnigh 
^d  enough  to  be  the  marquis's  father;  but, 
since  that  time,  Monsieur  de  I^angy  seemed  to 
ttave  gone  on  in  years,  while  he  had  stood  still, 
and  now  one  would  not  have  said  that  there 
ymma  much  more  than  half  a  lustre  between 
ttem.  He  was  somewhat  more  richly  dressed 
ttan  before,  however,  though  still  in  military 
4ietume ;  for  he  had  by  this  time  risen  high  in 
^e  service  of  his  country,  and  many  circum- 
stances had  contributed  to  raise  his  fortune  as 
Urdl  as  his  station.  The  emoluments  of  the 
Ihirious  posts  which  he  had  filled  had  been  large. 
Snd  his  expenses  small ;  and  in  India  he  had 
Slso  acquired  considerable  wealth,  which  his 
liabits  of  moderation  and  frugality  had  prevent- 
^d  him  from  dissipating,  as  frequently  occurred 
"With  many  fortunes  there  obtained. 

Such  prudent  conduct  was  not  pursued  by 
lilonsieur  de  Langy,  who,  according  to  the  ex- 
Yjravagant  customs  of  the  day,  had  greatly  em- 
liarrassed  a  splendid  fortune ;  nor  was  he  in  the 
'Way  to  retrieve  his  error  in  any  great  degree  ; 
Jbr,  although  he  had  taken  the  opportunity  of 
quitting  the  army  to  diminish  an  establishment 
Tar  beyond  his  means  or  necessities,  yet  his  in- 
ejome  still  barely  sufficed  to  meet  hi^  expenses, 
so  that  the  debts  already  incurred  remained  a 
continual  charge  upon  him. 

It  has  been  necessary  to  say  thus  much  in 
Older  to  show  that  the  wealthy  uncle  was,  natu- 
Yally  enough,  an  object  of  great  deference  to 
the  family  of  De  Langy.  I  do  not  mean  to  say, 
indeed,  that  there  was  anything  like  servility, 
:for  Monsieur  de  St.  Medard  exacted  nothing  of 
tl^  kind,  nor  would  either  the  marquis  or  hi» 
wife  have  been  inclined  to  show  it;  but,  in 
such  circumstances,  our  wishes  and  our  hopes, 
without  our  knowing  or  feeling  their  operation, 
too  often  affect  our  demeanour  and  our  tone — 
ay,  even  our  thoughts  and  our  actions — towards 
those  upon  whom  our  fortunes  depend. 

The  whole  party  m  the  Chateau  de  Langy , 
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then,  had  seated  themselves  round  the  table, 
while  several  servants  in  gorgeous  liveries  stood 
ready  to  pour  out  the  fragrant  coffee  into  cups 
of  that  beautiful  porcelain  for  which  Franco 
was  at  that  time  even  more  famous  than  now. 
Monsieur  do  St.  Medard,  whose  Eastern  travels 
had  rendered  him  a  connoisseur  in  the  juice  of 
the  berry,  was  dictating  to  every  one,  in  a  half, 
laughing  tone,  the  exact  proportion  of  cream 
and  sugar,  and  the  servants,  taking  their  tone 
from  the  master  and  mistress  of  the  house, 
were  listening  with  profound  respect  to  his 
critical  dictum,  when  the  door  of  the  saloon  ^ 
burst  open,  and  in  rushed,  wiih  tlie  overflowing 
joy  of  youth  in  his  countenance,  and  a  thousand 
graces  and  beauties,  which,  like  the  flowers  of 
spring,  fade  away  one  by  one  as  life's  year  ail- 
vances,  as  lovely  a  boy  as  ever  wa^  seen,  ex- 
claiming, "Oh!  my  uncle,  my  uncle,  my  dear 
uncle,  come  hither  into  the  park ;  there  is  such 
a  beautiful  bird  !  you  must  come  and  see  it,  and 
tell  me  what  it  is ;"  and,  catching  Monsieur  do 
St.  Medard  by  the  arm,  he  wellnigh  pulled  hiin 
off  his  chair. 

"  Hush,  Francois,"  said  his  mother ;  "  do  not 
tease  your  uncle  in  that  manner.  He  cannot 
come — he  is  taking  his  coflee." 

••  Oh !  but  he  must  come,'*  cried  the  boy,  still 
pulling  him  by  the  arm,  "or  the  bird  will  be 
gone.  He  will  come,  I  know ;  he  always  does 
what  I  ask  him.'* 

The  viscount  -bent  down  his  head  and  kissed, 
the  boy's  fair  forehead,  and  then  looking  round 
with  a  somewhat  rueful  smile,  as  much  as  to 
say,  *•  My  young  tyrant  will  spoil  my  coffee," 
he  rose,  and,  half  led  and  half  dragged  by  the 
child,  went  out  by  a  glass- door  into  the  park. 

What  the  bird  was,  or  whether  they  found  it 
at  all,  1  know  not ;  but  in  a  few  minutes  little 
Francis  dc  Langy  returned,  holding  the  flap  of  ^ 
his  uncle's  coat,  and  laughing  with  the  joyous  * 
peal  of  five  years  old. 

**  My  dear  uncle,"  said  the  marchioness,  as 
they  came  in,  **you  spoil  that  boy.  I  must 
really  interfere." 

"  Nay,  Adele,"  replied  Monsieur  de  St.  Me- 
dard, *'I  only  spoil  him  because  I  have  him 
but  seldom  with  me.  Give  him  to  me  alto- 
gether, and  I  will  not  spoil  him.  Will  you  go 
with  me,  Francis,  and  be  my  boy  1" 

**  That  I  will,"  cried  the  boy,  springing  at  a 
bound  on  his  knee,  and  castins  his  arms  round 
his  neck ;  "  that  I  will,  and  then  Victor  won't 
tease  me." 

.  The  next  moment,  however,  he  turned  his 
eyes  to  his  mother's  face,  and  saw  a  tear  uixin  . 
her  cheek. 

**  But  I  won't  leave  mamma !"  he  exclaimed  \ 
"  I  will  be  her  boy  too,  and  papa's,  and  yours, 
and  everybody's  but  Victor's,  for  he  teases 
me." 

"  But  you  shall  come  and  see  mamma  very 
oflen,"  said  Monsieur  de  St.  Medard. 

"Every  day  ?"  asked  the  boy. 

"  Perliaps  so,"  answered  his  uncle.  **  Will 
you  give  him  to  me,  Adele  ?  Victor,  what  say 
you  1" 

"  We  will  talk  of  it  by-and-by,"  said  Mon- 
sieur de  Langy,  looking  first  towards  his  wife, 
and  then  towards  his  eldest  suvi.  "  ^-di.^>  K.^^^, 
do  not  weep  •,  my  ui\e\e  <\oe*  wvA  vcwcvn.  Vi  v«,v- 
arate  Francis  fioiu  \ib.  \S>\ .VW^^t^ Sa  ^viX  ^^  ^^ 
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off  but  that  you  may  see  him  every  day,  as  he 
says.  But  we  will  talk  of  it  by-and-by.  There, 
Victor,  drink  out  your  coffee,  and  go  and  play 
in  the  park :  take  Francis  with  you.** 

The  two  brothers  went  forth  together,  though, 
it  must  be  owned,  unwillingly ;  and,  after  they 
were  gone,  the  coffee  and  the  servants  yfere 
sent  away,  so  that  the  marquis  and  his  uncle 
were  leA  with  the  marchioness,  who  by  this 
time  had  wiped  away  her  tears,  and  remained 
silent  and  grave,  but  not  altogether  sorrowful. 
A  momentary  pause  ensued,  as  if  nobody  ex- 
actly liked  to  renew  the  subject ;  but  it  was 
'^  Madame  de  Langy  who  spoke  first. 

**  I  have  but  one  fear,  my  dear  uncle,**  she 
3aid,  giving  Monsieur  de  St.  Medard  her  hand  ; 
**  perhaps  you  divine  what  it  isl** 

"  But  you  are  wrong,  Adele,*'  replied  Mon- 
sieur de  St.  Medard;  "I  told  you  long  ago, 
people  who  think  as  I  do  seek  not  to  mSne 
•converts.  A  fool  named  Vanina  once  did  so, 
and  they  burned  him  for  his  pains,  as  he  well  de- 
served. But  it  is  clearly  shown  that  he  had  no 
£xed  opinions  of  any  kind.  He  was  a  weak, 
vain,  foolish  man.  With  myself,  and  I  sup- 
pose it  is  the  case  with  others,  my  convictions 
are  unwilling,  and  not  pleasant  to  myself;  so, 
depend  upon  it,  that  I  shall  not  force  them  upon 
another.  But,  my  dear  Adele,  I  am  ready  and 
willing  to  promise  you  that  he  shall  have  every 
^  instruction  you  may  think  fit  in  your  own  par- 
ticular doctrines  and  notions.  He  will  be  still 
your  son,  though  he  may  be  my  heir ;  and  I 
take  him  but  as  a  loan  to  cheer  my  solitude,  to 
enliven  my  leisure  hours,  to  give  me  an  object 
and  an  end  in  life.  I  cut  him  not  off  from  the 
parent  stem,  I  only  seek  to  bend  the  young  tree 
over  a  spot  that  has  been  too  long  scorched  by 
the  rays  of  the  sun — my  own  heart,  I  .mean, 
Adele.  You  will  not  make  hjm  a-  bigot,  of 
*  course — I  know  you  will  not ;  that  were  a  folly 
that  I  could  not  consent  to — but  make  him,  if 
jrou  will,  a  sincerely  religious  man.  I  can  de- 
aire  nothing  better.  It  is  a  highly  enviable 
atate.  I  look  upon  religion— I  do  not  mean 
bigotry — I  look  upon  religion  as  one  of  the  most 
"beneficial  things  that  the  mind  of  man  ever  dis- 
covered ;  it  in  fact  supplies  the  place  of  those 
moral  laws  which,  though  immutable  and  se- 
vere in  their  nature,  would  be  effectual  upon 
Tery  few  unless  enforced  by  the  despotic  voice 
<if  religion.  I  therefore  think  it  but  right  and 
just,  in  the  absence  of  all  knowledge  as  to  how 
die  mind  of  any  child  will  turn  out,  to  give  him 
a  sound  and  calm  religious  education,  in  order 
to  ensure  that  he  shall  have  some  principles 
which  will  guide  him  aright,  if  simple  ethics  can 
gain  no  hold  upon  him.  You  shall  take  every 
care  of  his  religious  education  yourself,  Adele, 
and  I  will  interpose  neither  barrier  nor  objec- 
tion.   Now  are  you  satisfied  V* 

*•  Oh  yes,*'  replied  the  marchioness ;  "  I  am 
cure  you  would  not  pervert  him.** 

Monsieur  de  St.  Medard  turned  to  his  nephew 
with  a  laugh  and  a  shrug  of  the  shoulders. 
«*  You  see  how  she  treats  me,  Victor,**  he  said ; 
••  the  very  best  that  she  can  say  for  me  is,  that 
I  will  not  pervert  your  son.  Will  you  consent 
to  my  adopting  himi** 

"  Right  gladly,  my  good  uncle,**  answered  the 
marquis ;  **  I  told  you  so  this  morning.  Only 
rseilUi  upon  him  a  sufiicient  sum  to  make  him 


independent  under  all  ciromn8taiiee8-*aDd,  of 
course,  let  it  be  unde^tood  that,  in  case  of  any- 
thing happening  to  our  poor  boy  Victor  before 
he  marries  or  comes  into  his  suocessioa,  Frao- 
cis  shall  be  restored  to  us  as  the  heir  of  Laogf 
— and  I  will  yield  him  with  pleasure  aod  witii 
gratitude.  Yoil  will  make  him  a  good  soliliet, 
I  know,  and  an  honest  man  likewise.  One  can- 
not weU  desire  more.'* 

*'  I  will  try  to  make  him,**  said  the  viscooot, 
with  a  look  of  conscious  integrity,  though  not 
exactly  of  what  is  called  self-satisfactioii,  "I 
will  try  to  make  him  what  I  am  myself^  Victot, 
in  every  point  but  one.  I  cannot  say  more; 
for  a  man  can  but  endeavour  to  do  those  tbiogi 
which  he  thinks  right,  and  the  moral  sense  wiib 
which  every  man  is  endowed  tells  roe  that  I 
have  so  acted  for  some  years.  My  viewa  maj 
be  wrong  in  morals  as  well  as  religion,  but  Idd 
not  think  they  are,  and  I  have  acted  up  to  tbem. 
I  will  endeavour  to  teach  him  to  do  tbe  suae; 
for,  depend  upon  it,  the  man  who  seeks  is  aH 
things  to  do  that  which  is  right,  is  seldom  wiib- 
out  discovering  in  the  end  what  really  is  riglit, 
even  by  the  very  act  of  seeking  it.'* 

The  matter  was  thus  settled,  and,  a  fewd^ 
after,  Francis  de  Lan^  accompanied  tbe  ^ 
count  to  his  estate  of  St.  Medard.  He  was  aot 
told  that  he  was  henceforth  to  be  comparaiiwif 
a  stranger  to  his  father*s  house.  Had  be  bees 
so,  perhaps  his  boyish  imagination  eren  might 
have  taken  fright  at  the  severing  of  all  tb(* 
sweet  ties  wKh  which  the  kind  hand  of  Niiaw 
has  attached  us  to  the  bosom  of  paternal  lore. 
He  might  have  felt— early  as  were  hia  yeare- 
that  there  is  no  tenderness  like  that  which  G» 
himself  ordained  to  be  the  soft  resling-pl>«  « 
infancy  ;  that  the  cradle  of  our  best  aflecuoai 
is  a  mother's  heart ;  that  the  most  imp^jwi- 
ble  shelter  against  the  storms  of  the  worid  m« 
a  Ihther's  arms.  He  might  have  felt  it,  thoop 
not  known  it ;  for  feeling  goes  before  eipen* 
ence,  and  outstrips  reason.  It  is  tbe  iw**^  !J 
man,  given  him  as  a  safeguard  f^^^'^^^ 
years,  before  the  gifts  which  are  be^°^^ ."^ 
him  to  direct  his  manhood  can  be  btoughl  ipw 
operation  ;  before  intellect,  from  the  roatcnw 
furnished  by  memory  out  of  the  paat,  forges  w 
aegis  to  guard  his  breast  against  the  fQ*»^ 

They  told  him  not,  then,,  and  he  went  J^- 
fully,  as  if  for  a  visit  for  a  few  days.  AD  «» 
new  to  him,  all  was  happy,  and,  ere  ^.'^"t 
change,  the  change  was  eflfected.  ^vZ 
was  all  kindness,  and  the  hours  P*^^V 
nntly  away.  Monsieur  de  St.  Medard,  ww 
lively  recollection  of  all  that  had  been  ^f^ 
and  all  that  had  been  painful  in  his  own  e^ 
tion,  took  care  that  nothing  of  the  J^jfyjJJT 
be  felt  by  the  beautiful  boy  whom  he  had  a^ 
ed ;  and,  studying  his  character  with  an  8tt«r 
eye,  and  a  keen  and  discriminating  minj' 
prepared  to  repress  all  that  promised  danPT 
fruit,  and  to  cultivate  the  many  fine  ^^^^ 
ful  qualities  which  were  apparent  in  his  oor 

During  the  first  three  or  four  months  ^J^ 
de  liSngy  visited  her  son  almost  ^^^^^^ 
at  the  end  of  that  time  the  season  of  W^^J^ 
returned,  and  though  she  and  her  n"^"^-^ 
might  have  been  better  pleased  to  s^y  w  ^. 
chateau,  custom,  the  great  god  of  rra«w»i 
ried  them  unwillingly  to  Paris, 
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ParpoM^  the  Viaooimt  de  St.  Medard  re- 
mained in  the  coontry,  for  he  was  anxious  to 
tvean  Madame  de  Langy,  as  he  expressed  it, 
from  her  child.  Two  months  effected  the  ob- 
ject that  he  wished ;  that  is  to  say,  the  lapse  of 
time  did  not  diminish  her  lo?e  or  her  tenderness 
in  the  least,  but  it  broke  through  the  habit  of 
seeing  him  frequently;  and  when,  at  length,  her 
uncle  and  his  adopted  son  followed  to  Versailles, 
where  the  court  then  was,  she  herself  abstained 
from  that  daily  intercourse  with  the  boy  which 
£he  knew  could  not  always  go  on,  and  which 
she  had  found  it  so  painful  to  interrupt  The 
-Utile  FrailMs  himself  had  readily  become  recon- 
ciled to  his  situation,  for  his  uncle  had  always 
been  the  object  of  his  warmest  love ;  nor  was 
his  affection  diminished,  even  in  the  least  de- 
gree, by  finding  that  Monsieur  de  St.  Medard, 
though  kind  and  indulgent,  would  not,  to  use 
the  ordinary  term,  apoil  him  in  the  least. 
The  Tiscount  ne? er  harassed  him  by  manifold 
exactions;  there  were  few  things  that  were 
prohibited  to  him,  there  were  few  things  that 
were  required  of  him ;  but  the  directions  which 
he  had  once  received,  he  soon  learned,  must  be 
obeyed  to  the  letter;  and  though  his  nature 
was  impetuous  and  his  heart  full  of  ardent  feel- 
ings, yet  those  feelings  were,  if  I  may  so  ex- 
press it,  thoughtful  in  their  character,  and,  even 
as  a  boy,  he  would  say  to  himself, '  I  will  do  as 
my  uncle  bids  me,  because  he  is  so  kind." 

Ere  I  close  this  chapter  to  turn  to  another 
page  in  the  history  of  this  boy's  life,  I  must 
jnuse  for  a  moment  to  give  a  picture  of  a  person 
^ho,  though  not  one  of  the  principal  characters 
in  this  book,  had  a  great  influence  on  the  fate 
of  Francis  de  Langy.  I  do  not  mean  merely 
hit  material  fate,  I  mean  the  fate  of  his  mind ; 
^,  though  readers  in  general  are  not  fond  of 
this  sort  of  portrait-painting,  yet  I  must  beg 
them  to  pause  with  me  for  a  moment,  assuring 
them  that,  however  unskilfully  the  sketch  may 
he  executed,  it  is  from  nature ;  and  I  give  it  as 
Joduch  in  justice  to  a  particular  class  from  which 
^e  do  not  in  general  expect  much  good,  as  to  a 
^tion  from  which  we  do  not  expect  much  sin- 
eere  feeling.  I  speak  of  a  French  bonne,  or 
norsery-maid. 

Louise  Pelet  had  been  engaged  by  Madame 
de  Langy  to  take  charge  of  her  youngest  son 
en  his  return  to  his  home  from  the  Ftrnu 
Oodard.  She  came  from  the  house  of  a  rela- 
tion of  the  marquis,  with  whom  she  could  never 
^gree,  but  who  gave  her  a  character  for  perfect 
"^nesty,  sobriety,  and  another  virtue  for  which 
to  class  are  not  in  general  very  conspicuous. 
The  hdy  acknowledged,  however,  in  recom- 
^ding  her  to  Madame  de  Langy,  that  Louise 
*»d  "  a  desperate  temper." 

But  Madame  de  Langy  Icnew  that  her  iair 
<^Qsin  was  excessively  weak,  excessively  vain, 
^Jti  excessively  capricious.  It  was  admitted 
w  Louise  was  extremely  fond  of  children,  and 
did  not  show  her  bad  temper  with  them ;  and, 
eoQseqoently,  Adele  imagined  that  a  more  rea- 
*^ble  mistress  might  make  a  more  reasonable 
niaid.  She  was  not  mistaken :  Louise  became 
devotedly  attached  to  the  hoy ;  and  though  she 
^  what  is  usually  termed  /ree  spoken  to  her 
^stress,  expressing  her  opinion  in  the  very 
plamest  terms  when  it  was  sought  for,  and 
^weiimes  when  it  was  not,  she  was,  neverthe- 


less, perfectly  respectfol  andiibedieat.  She  was 
not  fond  of  her  fellow-servants,  it  is  true,  and 
got  out  of  their  way  with  great  perseverance 
and  success ;  but  she  was  neither  a  tale-bearer 
nor  a  sUindbrer  of  others,  holding  her  tongue 
very  disoreetly  when  they  were  absent,  though 
occasionally  expressing  not  very  favourable 
views  of  their  conduct  to  their  aoe.  She  was, 
moreover,  activity  itself;  always  employed, 
never  idle,  and  doing  eveiy  thing  with  a  rapidity 
and  promptitude  which  did  not  in  the  least  in- 
terfere with  neatness  of  exeention.  Blithe  and 
cheerful  was  she  always,  too,  which  is  one  of 
the  best  and  most  neoeaaary  qualifications  in  a 
person  emptied  about  ohiidren  ;  for  the  heart 
of  man  in  hia  early  years  is  like  one  of  those 
prepared  plates,  invented  in  our  own  days, 
which  take  a  permaneBt  print  of  the  objects 
placed  before  them  without  any  operation  of 
man's  hands  to  draw  the  outline  or  induce  the 
light  and  shade.  If  our  minds  are  as,  we  are 
told  by  great  philosophers,  but  bundles  of  ideas, 
the  objects  that  surround  us  in  infancy— when 
our  first  impressions,  which  form  the  foundation 
of  all  the  after  atructure,  are  acquired— «an  be  of 
no  slight  importance,  and  the  cheerfulness  and 
contented  character  of  the  persons  placed  about 
a  child  have  undoubtedly  a  powerful  inlhience 
in  giving  the  same  happy  tone  to  his  after  dis- 
position. 

But  the  most  remarkaUe  point  in  the  charac- 
ter of  Louise  Pelet  remains  yet  to  be  told.  As 
one  of  her  fellow-servants  said  of  her,  "  she  was 
destitute  of  amiable  weaknesses."  It  was  very 
generally  admitted  by  her  companions  that  she 
had  never  had  tLfoUUme  for  any  one,  and  it  seem- 
ed, moreover,  that  she  waa  resolved  never  to 
have  a  iendrene  either ;  so  that  grooms  and 
coachmen,  footmen  and  valeta,  nay,  butlers  and 
cooks  themselves,  assaulted  her  heart  in  vain. 
At  the  greater  part  she  laughed,  whieh  is  un- 
doubtedly the  beat  manner  of  extinguishing  nn- 
wished-for  love ;  but  at  the  rest,  if  they  persist- 
ed, she  grew- angry  and  impatient,  and,  indeed, 
showed  veiy  little  compassion  for  the  sufferers 
from  the  tender  paaaieo.    Her  indi^rence  to- 


wards mankind  proceeded  from  no  neglect  which 
she  had  Riet  with  fWmi  the  other  sex,  for  she 
certainly  had  been  a  very  attractive  personage, 
with  a  neat  figure,  a  pretty  foot  and  ankle,  uid 
good  eyes  and  teeth ;  and  even  at  the  time  that 
she  entered  the  household  of  Madame  de  Langy, 
in  her  smart  lace  oap^  her  little  ofaaraoterisiic 
jacket,  and  her  red  petticoat,  she  was  still  pleas- 
ant to  look  -ooi  although  ahe  had  passed  her 
thirtieth  year.  Louise  was,  moreover,  a  sin- 
cere and  devout  Roman  Catholic ;  that  is  ta 
say,  she  had  a  strong  sense  of  religion,  and,  or 


course,  adhered  to  the  doctrines  in  which  she 
had  been  brought  ap.  She  heard  mas^  when- 
ever she  had  an  opportunity,  she  fasted  sturdily 
upon  all  days  appointed  for  that  purpose ;  and, 
although  she  had  great  powers  of  abstinence, 
she  got  thin  upon  the  rigid  observance  of  Lent, 
and  somewhat  pale  before  Baster-day.  She 
confessed  at  the  regular  times  and  seasons; 
but  it  was  .always  remarked  that  after  confes- 
sion she  waa  more  placable  and  less  sharp  in 
her  replies  than  usual,  and,  consequently,  Ma- 
dame de  Langy  imagined  that  errors  in  temper 
fonned  the  great  bulk  of  her  sins,  and  were  the 
especial  faults  which  the  worthy  priest  thought 
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fit  to  point  out  for  amendment.  Ijooise  was  a 
very  sensible  as  well  as  a  very  conscientious 
person,  and,  having  a  clear  insight  into  her  own 
little  weaknesses,  she  was  always  anxious  to 
conquer  them.  Nevertheless,  she  was  not  a 
bigot,  hated  hypocrisy,  in  matters  of  religion 
endeavoured  to  prevent  her  led  hand  from 
knowing  what  her  right  did,  made  her  fasting 
and  her  prayer  both  in  secret,  would  hear  even 
a  priest  blamed  with  perfect  composure,  and 
tolerated  a  jest  at  any  of  the  many  absurdities 
with  which  the  folly  of  men  hlad  overloaded  her 
Church. 

Such  was  the  personage  to  whom  Madame 
de  liangy  had  confided  the  care  of  her  younger 
son  ;  and,  when  the  little  boy  was  adopted  by 
Monsieur  de  St.  Medard,  she  stipulated  that 
Louise  Pelet  should  accompany  him.  The  vis- 
count consented  willingly  enougjh,  as  the  pres- 
ence of  Louise  relieved  his  mind  of  the  only 
embarrassment  which  he  anticipated  ;  and,  af- 
ter she  had  been  with  him  a  short  time,  the 
esteem  he  felt  for  her  was  so  great,  that  he  re- 
solved, if  willing  to  stay,  she  should  never  quit 
his  house,  even  after  her  charge  of  the  boy  was 
over. 

For  her  part,  Louise  loved  and  respected  her 
new  master ;  and  the  only  observation  which 
she  was  ever  known  to  make  in  his  dispraise 
was,  **  It  is  a  pity  that  he  is  such  a  fool  as  to 
have  no  religion,  when  so  good  a  thing  is  to  be 
got  at  every  comer." 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Yeais  passed  with  Francis  de  I^ngy:  the 
tnrk  of  life  floated  along  the  stream  of  time,  fill- 
ed with  all  the  merry  crew  of  boyhood,  shouting 
on  their  way  at  every  rook  and  angle  that  they 
turned,  singing  gay  songs  to  the  ripple  of  the 
waves,  laughing  at  those  whom  they  left  behind 
upon  the  bank,  though  opening  their  eyes  with 
astonishment,  here  and  there>  at  the  wrecks 
which  they  beheld  even  in  those  seemingly  quiet 
waters. 

Years  passed  by,  and  Monsieur  de  St.  Me- 
dard's  hair  grew  grayer.  Victor  and  Adele  de 
Langy  fell  into  the  slough  of  middle  life.  Their 
son,  the  young  count,  became  a  youth,  imitating 
the  faults  and  follies  of  men,  tasting  the  first  in- 
toxicating drops  of  vice,  and  promising  to  pain  his 
parents*  heart  with  more  than  an  ordinary  share 
of  errors  and  weaknesses.  Their  eyes  often 
turned  with  longing  and  aflf^ion  towards  their 
second  son,  Francis,  now  somewhat  past  four- 
teen years  of  age,  and  unusually  tall,  strong,  and 
powerful  for  his  period  of  life.  He  was  striking- 
ly handsome  in  person  too;  and  the  eyes  of 
Adele  saw  in  his  noble  features,  and  still  more 
noble  expression,  a  promise  that  he  would  grow 
up  with  higher  objects  and  pursuits  than  his 
brother,  and  make  up,  in  pride  and  satisfaction 
to  his  father  and  herself,  for  the  sorrows  and 
anxieties  which  Victor  was  bringing  upon  them. 
I  l*he  character  of  the  boy  seemed  fully  to  jus- 
tify her  in  such  hopes.  The  bold,  frank  opeu- 
ness.  of  his  disposition,  which  was  the  first 
thing  that  had  won  the  love  of  his  father's  nn- 
cJe,  had  never  left  him.    He  was  featXeBB  \tv  «X!i 


a  falsehood  is — ^he  scarcely  conceived  it 
to  tell  one.  With  nothing  to  conceal  and  vtt 
nothing  to  dread,  truth  was  the  first  habit  tf 
his  mind  ;  and  with  truth  there  was,  of  ocndk; 
cheerfulness.  What  is  there  that  shuold  pre- 
vent the  heart  from  beating  free  when  tbereii 
not  a  fetter  upon  it !  But,  although  be  was  per- 
fectly gay,  happy,  and  contented,  the  oonfiDid 
society  uf  Monsieur  de  St.  Medard  had,  of  coon^ 
produced  its  eflTect  upon  the  young  Franeiili 
Langy.  It  gave  him  a  thoughtful  turn  eveflh 
his  gayety.  His  light-heartedness  was  not  irift- 
out  reflection ;  his  very  cheerfulness  proceedri. 
from  the  pleasantness  of  his  thoughtli;  not  fi«i 
the  absence  of  them ;  so  that  he  was,  in  &d,fi' 
mind  as  well  as  in  body,  more  advanced  tka 
his  years.  It  might  be  that  the  coarse  of  efr 
cation  which  Monsieur  de  St.  Medard  puiMi- 
with  him  had  produced  the  same  effect  npoii  k» 
corporeal  and  his  mental  powers,  for  the  vb- 
count  had  taught  him  to  examine  the  opioiM 
he  received,  to  investigate,  to  analyie,  to  oMI- 
bine ;  and,  at  the  same  time  that  bo  had  giMt 
him  these  exercises  for  the  mind,  he  bid  h- 
strueted  him,  or  caused  him  to  be  instnietedlii 
all  those  bodily  exercises  which  strengtbea  nt 
muscles  and  develop  the  powers  of  the  buoB 
frame.  At  fourteen  he  was  master  of  alnxMC  "A 
weapons,  an  excellent  swimmer,  a  good  hoi*' 
man,  an  unerring  shot ;  and,  as  grace  ii  Ikr 
child  of  strength  married  to  activity,  there  vav^ 
few  persons  in  whom  that  quality  was  more  ff- 
markable  than  in  the  boy  whose  course  we  bur 
been  tracing. 

There  was  but  one  subject  of  daily  inter«t« 
which  Monsieur  de  St.  Medard  never  spo^vtt 
his  adopted  son,  and  that  was  religion.  Vitt 
conscientious  adherence  to  his  word,  he  notod|f 
avoided  throwing  any  doubts  as  stumbling-blodi 
in  the  young  man*s  way,  but  he  himself  enpgil 
a  clergyman  of  irreproachable  character,  a  ut 
of  sense,  of  learning,  and  of  firmness,  to  act  ■ 
his  constant  instructer,  and  to  stay  with  hiail 
the  house.  The  Abb6  Amoux  had  traTdrf 
far.  had  seen  many  nations,  had  mingled  witb 
philosophers  as  well  as  ecclesiastics,  had  heiiil 
many  opinions  discussed,  combated,  and  di- 
fended,  and,  remaining  calmly  firm  in  tbM^ 
which  he  had  first  received,  was  fully  prepinA 
to  support  them  at  all  times  against  altad^ 
whatever  form  it  might  assnme.  The  visoooil^ 
in  short,  could  not  have  chosen  any  one  so  o- 
pable  of  guarding  his  adopted  son  against  hit 
own  peculiar  notions  as  the  person  he  gave  biia 
for  a  tutor ;  and,  at  the  same  time  that  he  did 
so,  he  himself  obtained  (br  a  compaoioBone  of 
the  few  men,  as  he  expressed  it,  with  whoM  he 
could  converse  reasonably.  With  the  ibbe, 
however,  from  delicacy  of  feeling,  he  abttaioad 
from  all  conversation  on  religion,  as  he  did  with 
his  nephew  from  respect  to  his  word ;  and  bat 
for  the  fact  of  his  never  setting  his  foot  wiUu» 
the  doors  of  a  church,  or  attending  upon  a^ysf 
the  ordinances  of  religion,  the  boy  would  soC 
have  discovered  that  his  kind  relation  diflefsd 
from  the  rest  of  the  world  in  his  religions  vjesrs. 
True  it  is,  he  took  no  great  notice  of  the  wiXur* 
and  the  Abbe  Amoux  was  a  great  deal  too  vise 
and  too  virtuous  to  caU  the  attention  of  his  pupil 


to  what  he  looked  upon  as  a  lamentable  atot  n 
\\.\\<i  m\w^  o^  VVv^xT  Tcv\x\\wl  benefactor. 
Mag8,  candid  in  all  things  *,  be  knew  uol  N?\iax\    TVvm^  YvaA  vtwi«i^^  xx^a  <£,«^\xx%i&  Q<l^tiBcis  do 
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l^angy's  life  up  to  the  period  wh«n,baTiDg  pass- 
m)  the  «ge  of  £izteeD,  it  seemed  necessary  to 
tiuDsieur  de  St.  Medard  to  give  him  a  more 
general  knowledge  of  the  world ;  for,  alas !  that 
is  a  book  wbioh  everj  man  most  studj  sooner 
»r  later,  and  be  wbu  has  not  some  knowledge 
»rit  can  never  take  a  first  place  in  the  class  iiHo 
which  he  has  been  pot.  The  viscount  having 
low  formally  adopted  his  nephew— a  proceeding 
lurrouaded  with  mote  legal  securities  in  France, 
It  least  at  that  time,  than  is  admissible  in  Eng- 
aod-— the  king  bestowed  upon  him  the  title  of 
Baron  de  St.  Medard,  which  he  would  have 
Mae  bad  he  been  actually  the  son  of  his  iather 
»y  adofitioo  -,  and,  accompanied  by  the  Abbe  Ar* 
loux,  with  two  servants,  Monsieur  de  St.  Med- 
nd  and  Francis  de  La^gy  set  out  on  a  tour 
hrough  their  native  land. 

It  was  in  tbe  spring  of  the  year,  but  the 
tpriog  far  advanced,  and  touching  upon  sum* 
aer;  a  season  which  in  Paris  and  its  neigh> 
Kmrbood  is,  perhaps,  the  most  disagreeable,  on 
iccuuat  of  the  ck>ttd  of  dust  which  hangs  con- 
itaiuly  in  thfi«air.  The  steps  of  the  travellers 
vere  directed,  in  the  first  place,  towards  tbe  eel* 
ibrated  baths  of  Mont  d'Or,  in  order  to  reach 
vhich— as  they  varied  their  course  according  to 
be  objects  that  they  desired  to  see — tbey  pass- 
^  Uirough  a  very  interesting  portion  of  the 
;ingdom.  But  u  this  work  is  neither  intended 
ur  a  descriptive  tour,  nor  an  account  of  the 
mncipal  manufactures  of  the  eastern  provinces 
>f  Fraooe,  I  shall  hurry  on  with  them  towards 
Vuvergne,  which  they  approach  in  the  beginning 
tfthe  month  of  June. 

Monsieur  de  St.  Medaid,  although  he  had  not 
prevented  his  adopted  son  from  visiting  any 
own  which  was  worth  his  notice  in  the  neigh- 
oiirhood  of  their  direct  road,  had  nevertheless 
tat  but  little  time  hy  the  way ;  for  a  latent  de- 
ire  of  seeing  some  old  and  well-loved  friends 
tad,  perhaps,  directed  his  journey  to  Auvergne 
n  the  first  place,  and  now  somewhat  quickened 
lis  moveoients,  without  his  being  aware  that 
)uch  was  tbe  case.  It  were  trite  to  tell  the 
eader  that  the  causes  of  one  half  of  our  actions 
ire  unknown  to  us ;  for  every  man,  who  has  aft 
lU  examined  his  own  mind,  must  have  discov- 
ired  that  very  often  the  motive  most  apparent 

0  himself  at  the  time  was  not  the  real  one.  But 
ve  may  go  a  little  farther  and  say,  that,  pven 
vben  we  do  discover  the  principal  motive,  we 
eldom,  if  ever,  perceive  all  those  accessory 
auses  which  modify  it  in  its  course  between 
OBc^tion  and  execution.    The  heart  of  man  is 

1  well  of  secrets,  from  which  we  bring  up  but 
>ne  bucketful  at  a  time ;  and  truth— that  is,  the 
vbole  truth — still  lies  at  the  bottom. 

Francis  de  Langy  had. hitherto  been  busy  whb 
he  most  materisu  things  of  life,  for  there  are 
'arious  shades  of  subetantiality  in  all  that  we 
leal  with.  First,  there  is  the  actual  matter  of 
be  world,  and  the  mere  physical  actions  and 
'njoyments  which  spring  from  the  exercises  of 
m  corporeal  frame,  from  the  indulgence  of  any 
^''our  animal  appetites — the  operation  of  matter 
ipoa  matter.  Then  come,  as  another  grand 
:lass  of  human  objects  and  pureuits,  those  move- 
nents  of  the  mind,  and  their  subjects,  which, 
bough  not  actually  dealing  with  eurporeal  sub- 
tances,  nevertheless  are  not  independent  of 
bem,  taking  from  them  their  indications  and 


iheir  terms.  This  comprises  all  the  sciences, 
and  many  of  the  arts.  A  third  class  is  still  more 
refined  and  subtle  in  its  nature  and  its  objects. 
Though  matter  must  always  min^e,  more  or 
less,  while  we  hold  this  mixed  bemg,  with  all 
our  thoughts  and  feelings,  yet  the  imaginative 
powera  of  the  mind  are  certainly  those  which 
receive  less  aid  from  the  material  worid  hi 
which  we  live,  and  have  more  of  the  operationa 
of  the  spirit  in  them,  than  any  other  of  our  Ihc* 
ulties.  The  most  abstract  workings  of  tbe  in- 
tellect— those,  for  instance,  which  have  for  theii 
object  the  eternal  truths  of  the  mathematics, 
which  would  be  if  the  worlds  were  not— stiH  are 
forced  to  have  recourse  to  material  forms,  and 
ideas  borrowed  from  them,  for  the  mind  of  mau 
to  be  able  to  conceive  them  at  all.  But  the 
thrilling  sensations  of  the  soul— the  thoughts  of 
the  spirit,  which  are  feelinss — when  awakened 
by  fine  mnsic  or  called  forth  by  some  wkle  and 
magnificent  scene,  deal  not  at  all  with  the  mere 
material  objects  presented  to  our  corporeal  sen- 
ses, but  receive,  as  it  were,  an  answer — a  mes- 
sage from  Heaven.  Rightly  directed,  wisely 
used,  imagination  is  the  greatest  gift  and  Mess- 
ing of  intelleetual  man.  Whether  he  will  or 
not,  it  mingles,  more  or  less,  with  almost  all  bis 
acts  and  almost  all  his  pleasurei.  But  how  it 
may  be  taught  to  elevate  and  purify  all  those  en- 
joyments, would  man  bnt  give  the  due  ascen- 
dency to  the  finer  essence,  and  suffer  it  to  direct 
his  corporeal  energies !  How  it  might  raise  his 
tastes !  how  it  might  soften  his  feelings !  how 
it  mi^ht  purify  his  desires !  how  it  m\^  enno- 
ble his  nature !  how  it  might  dignify  his  life ! 
bow  it  might  tranquOlise  his  death !  for  imagina- 
tion must  ever  be  an  ingredient  in  that  power 
by  which  we  realixe  to  ourselves  '*  tbe  substance 
of  things  not  seen.*'  To  him  who  has  imagina- 
tion well  directed,  the  whole  universe  and  all  its 
vicissitudes  are  but  an  instrument  of  eternal 
music,  and  the  hand  of  God  producing  infinite 
harmony  at  every  touch. 

Francis  de  Langy  had,  ps  I  have  said,  dealt 
hitherto  witti  the  more  material  things  of  liAs. 
Sciences  he  had  studied,  arts  he  had  learned, 
athletic  sports  and  vigorous  exercises  he  had 
enjoyed ;  but  imagination  bad  received  but  Ht- 
tle  culture,  and  a  small  supply  of  food.  A  new 
worid  of  sensations  was  about  to  be  presented 
to  him ;  a  sph'it  that  slumbered  in  his  bosom 
was  about  to  be  roused ;  and  the  tooeh  that 
woke  her  from  her  sleep  was  firom  the  hand  ef 
Nature. 

The  three  trevellera  had  passed  the  night  at 
a  small  and  uncomfortable  inn,  dirty,  nc^eet- 
ed,  and  Sll-fbmisbed ;  and,  rising  early  from 
beds  which  offered  no  indieement  to  remain 
longer  in  them  than  was  absolutely  aecessaiy, 
they  set  out  about  ive  o*oleck  in  the  moming, 
intending  to  go  on  fbot  to  Olermeat,  and  thence 
to  the  Mont  d*Or.  A  thick  fog  hong  over  the 
wbde  scene  (or  tbe  first  two  boure  of  their  jour- 
ney;  but  at  length,  after  having  changed  horses 
ih  the  small  town  of  Aigueperse,  they  climbed 
on  fbot  the  high  hill  just  beyond  that  place,  while 
the  carriage  followed,  and  some  signs  of  the 
mist  dispersing  began  to  appear  ere  t)^  reached 
the  top.  The  Abb6  Amous  was  expressing  his 
regret  that  they  should  be  cut  off  from  the  beau- 
tiful view  of  Limagne  which  the  top  of  the  mount- 
ain displays,  and  cited  some  lines  from  Gregory  . 
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of  Tours,  which  aflbrd,  perhaps,  the  first  recdM 
of  a  strong  sense-  of  picturesque  beauty  in  one 
of  the  barbarous  kings  of  the  middle  ages  that 
we  possess. 

"  Just  such  a  misfortune  as  that  which  has  be- 
fallen us  to-day,"  said  the  abbe,  **  befell  Childi- 
bcrt  more  than  a  thousand  years  ago.  That  was 
quite  natural ;  but  what  was  not  quite  so  much 
'  to  be  expected,  is  the  fact,  that  poor  Child ibert 
felt  the  disappointment  as  much  as  we  can  do, 
though  he  had  no  Claude  Lorraine  to  instruct 
his  eyes  in  the  details  of  picturesque  beauty." 

"  I  think  we  shall  be  more  fortunate  than  the 
king,  abb(;,**  said  the  viscount ;  **  for,  if  I  mistake 
not,  the  mist  does  not  go  beyond  tliis  side  of  the 
mountain.  Do  you  not  sec  the  yellow  sunshine 
there,  appearing  in  a  long  line  upon  the  edge  of  the 
sky,  like  the  golden  fringe  upon  the  hangings  of 
a  throne  1  The  wind  sets  from  that  quarter,  too ; 
so,  take  my  word  for  it,  we  shall  have  it  fine." 

"  If  we  were  to  stop  for  a  minute,"  said  the 
abbe,  "  we  might,  perhaps,  have  the  view  from 
the  top ;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  look  here  at  this 
largo  square  stone,  one  of  the  traces  of  a  civiliza- 
tion passed  away,  as  great,  or,  perha|)8,  greater 
than  our  own.  We  thiuk  that  the  art  of  print- 
ing will  prove  the  elixir  of  life  to  our  state  of 
beings,  and  render  all  our  inventions,  discoveries, 
and  improvements  immortal.  A  thousand  to 
one  the  hands  which  erected  these  milestones  so 
many  centuries  ago,  thought  that  the  glories  of 
the  Koman  name  had  in  it  as  strong  a  principle 
of  immortality,  and  that,  embalmed  in  that 
mighty  preservative,  all  her  arts  would  be  trans- 
mitted to  every  after  age  without  decay  or  loss. 
*  Til >crius  Claudius,  Drusi  filius,  Cesar,  Augustus, 
Germanicus,  Tribunitia  potcstate  quinquies,  Im- 
perator  undecies.  Pater  |>atriaB,  Consul  tertium. 
Consul  designatus  quartum,  &c.,  &c.,  &c.,*" 
continued  the  abbe,  reading  with  antiquarian 
ease  the  letters  on  the  old  Koman  milestone. 
*•  The  possessor  of  all  these  pompous  titles,  de- 
pend upon  it,  little  thought  that  the  pride  of 
ilomc  would  one  d«ty  be  but  a  page  out  of  a  half- 
forgotten  history." 

"  I3ut  at  all  events,"  said  the  viscount,  "  you 
will  allow,  my  good  friend,  that  the  art  of  print- 
ing is  a  vast  safeguard  to  all  our  present  discov- 
eries and  artsi" 

**  I  really  do  not  know,"  replied  the  abbo ;  "  I 
believe  the  copies  made  by  hand  of  many  of  the 
celebrated  works  now  utterly  lost  were  as  nu- 
merous in  proportion  to  the  population  as  those 
produced  by  printing ;  and,  if  we  look  into  any 
catalogue  of  books,  we  shall  find  many  of  them 
— though  printed  within  a  very  few  years  of  the 
present  time — which  are  now  scarcely  to  be  pro- 
cured ;  some  of  which  there  is  only  one  copy 
known  to  exist ;  others,  printed  less  than  two 
hundred  years  ago,  famous  in  their  day  and 
eagerly  sought  for  now,  of  which  only  the  title 
has  descended  to  us.  No,  no ;  we  can  perpetu- 
ate nothing :  there  is  no  such  thing  as  iimnor- 
tality  on  this  side  the  grave." 

**  Or  on  the  other,"  said  the  viscount  in  a  low 
tone,  as  if  speaking  to  himself. 

But,  nevertheless,  Francis  de  I>angy  caught 
the  words,  and  turned  round  with  a  sudden  start. 
Monsieur  de  St.  Medard  perceived  his  surprise, 
ami,  vexed  with  himself  for  having  been  bctray- 
cd  into  such  a  speecli,  walked  on,  saym^, "  Come, 
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riage  will  be  at  the  top  of  the  hill  long  befimit 
if  we  stay  here  discussing  old  monumeDtt.  Be 
you  see  I  was  right;  the  mists  have  wa/tf 
cleared  away." 

'<  Would  to  God  they  had  !"  thought  the  ibke; 
hut  he  was  more  careful  than  Monsieur  deflL 
Medard  had  been,  and  uttered  not  aloud  eveiii 
word  that  might  shake  the  respect  of  Vnam  k  l 
Langy  towards  the  viscount.  I 

He  followed  slowly,  however;  while  the  vni^ ' 
with  his  light,  active  limbs,  hurried  on  bcfst 
The  abbc*s  eyes  were  bent  upon  the  groaDd,ki 
whole  look  grave  and  thoughtful ;  and  MooMV 
de  St.  Medard,  pausing  for  an  instant,  laid  Mi 
hand  upon  his  arm,  saying,  "  I  forgot  mjaK 
Arnoux ;  but  I  trust  it  has  done  no  harm.  Ta 
know  that  I  would  not  counteract  your  i 
by  a  word." 

**  I  am  sure  you  would  not,**  replied  the  die: 
"  but  let  me  ask  once,  and  only  once,  my  tar 
sir,  whether,  feeling,  as  you  do,  that  such  ttMb 
are  in  themselves  an  evil  yoa  would  not  iatH 
on  any  one  you  love — whether,  I  say,  it  viril 
not  be  better  to  endeavour  to  free  your  owdmI 
from  them  V* 

The  viscount  smiled.  "  Tt  would  take  il>C 
while,  my  dear  abbo,  to  give  yon  my  revfMT 
he  answered ;  "  but  first  let  me  point  to  joih 
objection  which  is  unanswerable,  that,  batif 
discovered  the  truth,  a  sane  man  can  ttat 
abandon  it.  His  convictions  must  remiii  fli 
same,  whatever  be  his  inclinations.*' 

"  Can  truth,  then,"  said  the  abbe,  "ererbe^ 
evil  a  thing,  that  he,  who  is  perfectly  urtrf 
possessing  it,  withholds  it  as  a  poison  franiMV 
he  loves!  My  friend,  I  should  doubt  ibe fW- 
ineness  of  the  drug.  I  should  think  that  it  i» 
some  noxious  composition,  decorated  witkif 
title  of  a  precious  balm." 

*'  It  is  the  state  of  society,**  replied  tke  ^ 
count,  "which  renders  that  dangerous  vUki^ 
in  itself  good;  as  wholesome  food  andgnofl^ 
wine  are  death  to  a  man  in  a  fever.** 

"  Nay,  Monsieur  de  St.  Medard,**  tuA  ^ 
abbo,  '*  I  have  heard  you  yourself  own  tbattkoe 
is  more  happiness,  in  life  and  in  death,  to  ke4^ 
rived  from  what  you  call  the  dreams  of  reli|p> 
than  from  the  most  calm  state  of  phUosffhiei^ 
atheism." 

The  viscount  nodded  his  head. 

**WeIl,  then.**  continued  the  abbe,  "1^ 
quote  the  words  of  one  whom  you  alloviobe 
the  wisest  roan  that  ever  lived,  and  whca  ^ 
think  wiser  than  any  man  that  ever  lived.  H0 
told  us  that  you  should  know  a  tree  br  its  fttft: 
and  I  contend,  with  him,  that  a  good  tref  ^^ 
briniz  forth  good  fruit.  It  is  worth  some  thauftitr 
my  friend  and  benefactor,  for  every  man  to  aiL' 
himself,  with  Pilate,  'What  is  truth?*  for  it  if 
upon  that  which  depends  eternity.** 

The  viscount  made  no  answer,  bot  walkrf 
on  musing,  and  at  the  top  of  the  hill  they  k/a^ 
Francis  de  Langy  gazing  with  a  k)ok  of  «iM 
enthusiasm  upon  the  magnificent  scene  that  bi^ 
spread  out  before  him.  His  whole  fealuif*' 
seemed  lighted  up,  his  quivering  lips  were  ipvt* 
the  glow  in  his  cheek  was  heightened,  his  vc!7 
breath  withheld.  It  was  the  first  time  is  li<* 
young  life  that  he  had  l>ecn  strongly  aiRxftd  by 
the  beauty  of  the  earth  he  dwelt  in ;  and  sow  it 
seemed  to  come  upon  him  all  at  onee 


;  tbeim- 


i'Va/icis  .'    Come,  Monsieur  Ainovix.  •.  VYi^  c^i-\^i^*ivvitv  ^l  ^m^U^  ^wer  in  nature  which  he 
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md  neter  known  bfefore,  bat  which  instantly 
band  a  responsiTe  spirit  in  his  own  heart,  and 
oused  iHiaginatioa  wittiin  him  never  to  sleep 
igain. 

The  landscape  he  looked  upon  was  indeed 
nost  beaatifol.  The  mist,  rising  like  a  curtain, 
lid  the  tops  of  the  hi)h  ;  but  the  sun,  not  yet 
tialf  way  up  to  the  highest  point  of  his  course, 
K>ured  a  flood  of  radiance  over  the  plain,  or 
ather  valley,  of  Limagne,  which  lay  enchased 
ike  a  rich  jewel,  reflecting  the  rooming  light 
vith  a  thousand  hues,  in  the  midst  of  the  golden 
nountains  of  Auvergne. 

Who  can  describe  the  first  sight  of  that  fair 
and  in  the  early  day,  with  its  innumerable  un- 
tolations,  its  banks,  its  rocks,  its  soft  green 
Kistures,  its  woods,  its  dells,  its  castles,  and  its 
housand  streams!  At  that  moment,  too,  it 
vas  perhaps  as  lovely  as  ever  it  was  seen: 
rarious  things  have  since  made  changes  greatly 
o  the  diminution  of  its  beauty ;  many  of  the 
;h&teanx  are  gone  which  once  topped  the  hills, 
nany  of  the  old  castles  have  iallen  to  the  ground, 
he  dull,  straight  walls  of  manufactories  have 
lere  and  there  disfigured  the  sweetest  parts  of 
he  valley,  and  the  progress  of  a  destructive 
evolution,  as  well  as  the  advance  of  arts,  and 
he  increase  of  population,  have  changed  its 
ispect  for  the  worse.  Then  nature  was  su- 
ireme ;  and  if  man's  works  were  there,  if  the 
owers  of  a  distant  town  met  the  eye  in  one 
lirection,  or  the  pinnacles  of  an  old  country- 
touse  were  seen  in  another,  they  were  but  as 
hildren  nestling  in  a  mother's  breast ;  while 
be  decaying  walls  of  feudal  buildings  on  the 
ocks  and  mountains,  from  which  their  gray  and 
loss-covered  stones  could  with  difficulty  be  dis- 
inguished,  seemed  to  blend  both  nature,  and  art, 
od  past,  and  present,  together  in  one  sweet 
ftrmeny.  At  that  moment,  too,  the  dewy  mist, 
rom  out  her  Jewelled  treasury,  had  scattered 
▼ing  diamonds  over  the  whole  plain,  and  the 
right  sun,  tnurophing  over  the  retiring  vapours, 
athered  them  as  spoils  while  they  guttered  in 
lis  beams. 

Light  and  loveliness  were  before  the  young 
nan's  eyes ;  and,  as  he  gazed,  a  spring  bird  in 
la  full  song  of  tove  burst  forth  from  a  tree  that 
iverhung  the  roAd,  and  added  another  voice  to 
be  grand  music  of  the  whole. 

The  viscount  and  Arnoux  paused  by  his  side ; 
leither  spoke  for  a  moment,  for  to  them  the 
vender  and  enjoyment  of  the  young  bright  being 
^fore  them  were  as  beautiful  as  the  scene,  and 
ndeed  its  climate.  It  wanted  but  the  sight  of 
(uch  high  pure  delight  to  make  it  perfect. 


CHAPTER  V. 

A  raw  miles  beyond  Riom  the  travellers  once 
nore  descended  from  the  carriage,  though  at 
his  time  there  was  no  picturesque  beauty  of 
my  peculiar  character  to  attract  them.  The 
tole  inducements  to  travel  on  foot  were  a  steep 
lill  (which  the  new  road  avoids),  and  the  relief 
r'tven  by  a  change  of  position.  The  scenery, 
ndeed,  was  pleasant  enough  in  its  way,  as  the 
carriage  was  at  the  time  passing  through  one  of 
hose  large  woods,  so  common  in  France,  which, 
bough  principally  planted  for  the  sake  of  profit, 
idd  not  a  little  to  th«  beauty  of  the  countiy  and 


the  comfort  of  the  traveller.  The  trees  were 
old  and  fine ;  the  frequent  streamlets  of  AuVergne 
rendered  the  shades  musical  with  the  voice  of 
falling  waters ;  and  all  the  little  accidents  of 
rock,  and  broken  bank,  and  rustic  chapel,  and* 
greensward  brake  were  there,  to  please  the  eye 
as  the  party  walked  along. 

'*That  path  cuts  off  half  the  hill,"  said  one  of 
the  postilions,  pointing  with  his  whip,  and  speak- 
ing in  the  patois  of  his  country  ;  "  it  takes  you, 
too,  by  St.  Mary's  chapel  and  fountain,  which 
so  many  people  go  to  see." 

"  Well,  then,  I  think  we  will  go  too,"  replied 
the  viscount.  <*  We  are  for  seeing  all  sights ; 
are  we  not,  Francis  1" 

**  Oh,  yes,  let  us  see  everything  that  can  be 
seen,"  cried  the  eager  youth ;  and  on  he  went 
at  a  rapid  pace  along  the  path  to  which  the  man 
pointed,  and  upon  which  the  viscount  and  the 
abbe  followed  him  more  slowly.  It  was  one  oT 
those  small  narrow  paths  through  a  wood,  which^ 
to  me  at  least,  are  so  full  of  temptation  that  £ 
can  scarcely  pass  by  the  end  of  one  of  them^ 
and  gaze  down  into  the  green  light  and  shade- 
that  it  displays,  without  being  seduced  to  quit 
the  plain  highway,  and  track  its  winding  course 
at  any  risk.  Alas,  reader!  they  aie,  too,  like 
the  sweet  by-ways  that  branch  off  at  every  step 
from  the  common  road  of  life ;  very,  very 
pleasant  at  their  commencement,  but  too  often, 
rough  and  dangerous  before  they  close,  and 
leading  hs  to  things  we  never  dreamed  of,  and* 
from  which  it  is  very  difficult  to  return. 

Such,  however,  was  not  the  case  in  the  present 
instance.  The  path  continued  even  and  good ; 
a  great  part  of  the  steep  ascent  of  hill  was  saved,, 
and  the  vtalk  was  shady  and  cool,  with  the  trees 
close  enough  to  hide  the  traveller  from  the  sun,, 
but  not  to  impede  the  free  air  from  refreshing 
his  cheek  as  he  walked  along.  The  ground  aU 
round,  too,  was  covered  with  forest  flowers,, 
which  are  so  very  much  more  beautiful  in  France 
than  in  this  country ;  and  with  the  strong,  im- 
petuous step  of  youth,  which  still  hurries  forward 
to  the  exhaustion  of  all  joys,  Francis  de  Langy 
sped  on  before  his  two  more  aged  companions,, 
and  was  ere  long  lost  to  their  sight  in  the  turn- 
ings of  the  wood.  They  could  hear  his  steps, 
however,  for  the  hard  ground  echoed  the  tread ; 
but  in  a  mfnute  or  two  the  sound  of  his  footfall 
suddenly  ceased,  and  the  next  instant  a  loud 
shout  from  his  well-known  voice  met  their  ear. 

"Quick,  quick!  come  hither!"  he  cried, 
"come  hither!"  and,  hastening  forward,  they 
found  him  kneeling  down  beside  the  inanimate 
form  of  a  girl^  apparently  about  his  own  age. 

She  was  evidently  of  the  higher  ranks  of 
society ;  and  though  as  pale  as  death,  and  In 
fact  to  all  appearance  dead,  yet  as  her  head 
rested  upon  the  arm  of  the  young  Baron  de  St. 
Medard,  with  her  eyes  closed,  and  the  long  black 
lashes  resting  on  her  cheek,  the  beautiful  line 
of  the  eyebrow  clear  and  defined  on  the  pale 
marble  skin,  the  rich  brown  hair  falling  back 
from  the  forehead,  the  delicate  mouth  with  the 
bloodless  lips  dpart,  and  the  brilliant  white  teeth 
glistening  below,  a  more  lovely  and  interesting 
countenance  was  never  beheld,  even  among  Uie 
ancient  statues  which  she  looked  so  like.  Her 
dress  was  fine,  though  simple :  a  golden  cro.^ia 
and  chain  were  round  her  neck ;  her  bonnet, 
which  she  seemed  to  have  been  carrying  in  her 
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vliaod,  had  dropped  beside  her;  and  her  garmenta 
ivere  only  so  far  discomposed  by  her  lall  as  to 
display  one  small  foot  and  beautiful  ankle.  She 
■seemed  to  have  received  no  injury  of  any  kind, 
^but  appeared  to  have  fallen  down  suddenly,  either 
dead  or  fainting. 

Francis  de  I^gy  was  but  little  familiar  with 
-4eath,  and,  as  he  saw  her  lie  so  still,  he  thought 
that  the  spirit  was  gone  forever ;  but  the  Abbe 
Arnoux  and  the  viscount  were  more  acquainted 
with  such  things,  and  the  former,  kneeling  dpwn 
beside  her,  soon  pronounced  that  she  had  mere- 
Ay  fainted. 

'*They  talked  of  a  fountain,''  he  said;  '<let 
us  carry  her  thither;"  and,  the  moment  he  had 
4spoken  the  words,  his  pupil,  without  waiting  for 
-any  assistance,  caught  her  up  in  his  strong  young 
arms,  and  ran  on  with  her  along  the  path. 

At  the  distance  of  less  than  a  couple  of  hun- 
dred yards  there  was  a  little  opening  in  tlie 
wood,  with  a  small  shrine  of  an  antique  date,  in 
a  chaste  and  simple  style  of  Gothic  architecture, 
displaying  a  figure  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen  behind 
an  iron  gracing.  At  the  foot  of  the  shrine,  and 
«nly  separated  from  it  by  a  sufficient  space  for 
two  or  three  votaries  to  kneel,  was  a  basin  of 
45tone,  which  seemed  as  if  it  had  once  been  the 
upper  part  of  a  font  in  some  church  of  the  mid- 
dle ages ;  hut  now,  pierced  at  the  bottom  to  re- 
ceive the  water  from  below,  it  formed  a  beautiful 
little  well,  over  the  edge  of  which  a  small  perfectly 
limpid  stream  flowed  a^ay  down  the  rock,  and 
'lost  itself  in  the  wood. 

It  was  by  the  side  of  this  fountain  that  Fran- 
>€i8  de  Langy  stopped ;  and,  laying  his  fair  bur- 
den down  upon  the  grass,  he  bad  sprinkled  her 
iace  with  water  before  the  viscount  and  the  abbo 
•came  up.  She  did  not  revive,  indeed,  but  a  sli^t 
.movement  of  the  features  filled  the  boy's  heart 
with  jov,  by  convincing  him  that  she  still 
breatkied ;  and  when  the  abbe  joined  him  he  ex- 
•  claimed.  **  She  is  living !  Oh  yes,  she  is  living 
indeed  !'* 

The  good  man  smiled.  *^I  never  doubted  it, 
Traucjs,"  he  said.  **  She  will  come  to  herself 
4Boon.  Do  not  raise  her  head,  she  will  be  better 
3B  she  is.  We  must .  sprinkle  her  face  again 
with  the  tears  ef  St  Magdalen,  as  the  people 
call  this  water.  You  rub  her  hands,  Francis ;" 
«and,  filUag  his  hollowed  palm  out  x>f  the  fount- 
.ain,  the  abb^  cast  the  cold  liquid  euddenly  on 
iher  face  and  bosom. 

A  gasp,  as  for  breath,  succeeded ;  and  the 
youth,  taking  one  of  the  fair  small  hands  in  his, 
« chafed  it  gently,  but  anxiously,  with  somewhat 
new  sensations,  as  he  felt  that  smooth  marble- 
like  touch,  and  gazed  upon  those  beautiful  fea- 
tures. They  were  strange  sensations,  innocent 
and  pure,  and  guileless — calm  an/d  cold,  indeed, 
4IS  that  soft  band  itself,  but  different  from  any- 
thing  that  he  had  ever  known  before.  He  had 
loved  his  father,  his  mother,  and  him  who  had 
.adopted  him ;  he  had  felt  deep  interests  towards 
:them — afiection,  tenderness,  gratitude;  but  it 
'had  always  been  with  a  looking  up,  with  a  rev- 
Terence  for,  with  a  dependance  upon  them ;  and, 
with  the  heart  of  man,  it  is  not  for  those  to 
whom  we  lift  our  eyes  that  we  experience  the 
deepest  tenderness,  it  is  for  those  placed  a  step 
below  us.  The  sensations  of  pity,  the  power  of 
aiding,  protecting,  defending,  supporting,  were 
.all  new  to  the  bqoom  of  Francis  de  Langy ;  and 


he  now  felt  the  thrill  of  them  for  the  fiist  Use 
It  was  as  a  supplement  to  the  new  soirit  wiiid 
had  been  aroused  within  turn  that  day  hj  \k 
first  sight  of  Limagne.  Imagination!  teeder- 
ness !  what  wanted  he  more  of  manhoodl  hm\ 
and  that  was  to  come  ere  fong. 

Their  care  was  not  long  in  prodDctnf  its  ei- 
feet;  two  or  three  long-drawn  sigh»,  axl  i 
alight  shudder, ,soon  showed  that  seosatioQ  vu 
returning  to  the  fair  object  of  their  aolieituile. 
and,  in  aSiout  five  minutes  more,  she  opeoedbef 
eyes  stiU  faintly,  and  turned  them  from  the  ok 
to  the  other.  The  first  thing  they  rested  o&  was 
the  soft  and  ruddy  face  of  youth ;  the  next  ws 
the  fine  countenance  <^ Monsieur  de  St  Me^ 
full  of  calm,  grave  thought ;  the  next  was  tfe 
mild,  benevolent  aspect  of  the  Abb^  Anxnti 
and  the  poor  girl  seemed  to  receive  fitim  eati 
some  especial  comfort  and  assurance,  (oitg^ 
tie  smile  came  upon  her  lip  as  she  raised  best 
slightly  upon  her  arm. 

"  Lie  still,  my  dear  young  lady,  lie  8liII,"i»i^ 
the  ecclesiastic ;  *♦  you  will  soon  be  belter.  Y« 
are  among  friends." 

She  suffered  her  head  to  droop  bad  a^ 
upon  the  grass,  and  once  more  closed  beri9«>> 
which  were  of  a  deep,  deep  blue;  but  tbeii* 
creasing  colour  in  her  lips,  aod  (be  ^ist  ^ 
that  began  to  spread  over  her  cheek,  Vk  v 
first  blush  of  dawn  in  the  pale  siunuQf  (^« 
showed  that  the  heart  was  beating  more  Ml* 
and  sending  the  warm  cunent  of  life  tbnup 
the  veins  from  which  it  had  been  wiiWriw. 

Oh!  how  beautiful  did  she  kick ;  aod  vv 
what  intense  admiration  did  Francis  de  UiC 
gaze,  as  the  change  took  place !  It  wa»li»* 
statue  of  the  tSreek  sculptor,  when,  wiJJJJ 
to  the  prayer  of  love,  the  cold  limba  m^ 
into  life.  In  a  few  minutes  she  oBce^"** 
opened  her  eyes,  and  her  lips  moved.  '*l  •■ 
better,'*  she  said ;  "  thank  yoo,  I  a»  *«"*  ^ 
can  get  back  again  home  now.**  . 

"  Nay,  nay,  sUy  a  moment,"  replied  tbej* 
count;  "try  your  strength  firat, y«ni ""Jj 
and,  when  you  are  quite  recovefed,  we  wm  w 
you  home.    Is  it  far  !**  ...jf  M«k 

"  Oh,  no,**  she  answered,  raising ben^^JJ^ 
upon  her  arm,  and  lo<^ng  down  the  pw*^ 
which  they  had  come  with  soroeiwbii  i«^ 
and  apprehensive  eyes ;  "  it  is  veiy  n»r,  ii« 
quarter  of  a  league ;  but  I  can  |P  on^**  • 
and  I  ijvould  fain  get  back  to  tbe  chaienL 

The  viscount  and  the  abbe  aided  hw  »^ 
while  Francis  de  Langy  stood  near  «**^  |J^ 
for  a  sudden  timidity  had  come  «P<*  *JJJJ 
knew  not  why.  But  at  leogth  he  ^»^  "J^ 
forth,  on  seeing  her  look  around  as  ■  *^^ 
for  something;  and ,tptrl«imipg»  **^/!!!j('' 
it  behind  where  we  found  you— we  W  *• 
he  darted  down  tbe  path.  ^  ^ 

Sonae  sudden  emotiQn»  however,  JJJJJj^ 
seize  their  fair  companion,  and  she  ^j|Jp  -i- 
no,  no !   Do  not  go,  do  not  go  ?  Not  ijw  •^  ,^ 
while  her  cheek  turned  pale  again,  and  a  »» 
terror  came  over  her  whole  countenance-    . 

"What  U  the  matter!**  demanded  w^ 
count.    "  Is  there  any  danger  there"    '»' 
one  injured  or  attacked  you  t**  ..-jwi 

"No.**  she  replied,  in  a  broken  a^  cj^ 
manner,  "  no :  I  saw  something  that  ^^v^ 
me,  and— 4ind—I  fainted,  I  suppose ;  w 
aick,  and  then  everything 
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<*  Perhaps  playing  the  truant  a  little,  mj 
^diildr  said  the  abbe. 

"  Oh  no !"  she  answered,  colouring,  and  turn- 
ing her  dark  blue  eyes  full  upon  him.  ^My 
mother  sent  me.  I  oflen  walk  through  all  these 
woods  alone.** 

»*  What  was  it  frightened  you,  then  !**  asked 
the  Tiscount.  But  she  cast  dow;n  her  eyes ;  the 
colour  left  her  face ;  and,  before  any  more  ques- 
tions could  be  put  to  her,  Francis  de  Langy  was 
seen  coining  rapidly  back,  carrying  her  bonnet 
in  bis  hand. 

"Now,  my  child,"  said  the  Abb*  Amouz, 
"take  the  arm  of  Monsieur  de  St.  Medard,  and 
let  us  guide  you  home.  Tou  must  direct  us  on 
the  way,  however,  for  we  do  not  know  it.** 

"  Either  path  will  take  us  to  the  chateau,'*  re- 
piied  the  young  lady,  "but  we  had  better  take 
this  one  ;*'  and,  receiving  her  bonnet  from  the 
hands  of  the  young  baron,  she  thanked  him  in  a 
low  voice,  while  she  raised  her  eyes  to  the  fiice 
of  Monsieur  de  St.  Medard,  as  if  Asking,  "Shall 
we  go  on  1'* 

T^e  Tiscount  led  her  on  the  path  belbre  them, 
while  the  afob*,  seeing  that  she  still  walked  fee- 
Wy,  supported  her  on  the  other  side ;  and  Fran- 
cis de  Langy  foUowed.  His  uncle,  however, 
turned  his  eyes  from  time  to  time  to  their  fair 
companion's  face  with  athou^tful  and  contem- 
plative look ;  and  at  length,  just  as  they  were 
coming  within  sight  of  the  hi^  road,  hie  said, 
''I  cannot  but  think,  mademoiselle,  that,  by  a 
strange  chance,  this  pretty  hand  that  leans  upon 
my  arm  is  near  akin  to  some  I  deeply  love.  May 
I  ask  whose  child  you  are  1" 

She  looked  up  in  his  fhce  with  an  expression 
which  was  not  explained  for  many  years,  and 
replied, "  My  mother  is  the  Countess d'Artonne.'* 

The  viscount  took  her  hand  in  his,  and  press- 
ed his  lips  upon  it. 

"  I  thought  so,"  he  said ;  "  at  yoor  age  she 
was  very  like  you." 

"Oh,  but  she  was  rery  beautiftil !"  cried  the 
girl ;  "  I  am  sure  she  was  very  beautiful !" 

The  viscount  smiled,  and  so  did  the  good 
Abbe  Amoux:  bat  the  former  only  answered, 
**  She  was  indeed ;"  and  then  observed,  "  You 
speak  of  your  mother  only ;  but  your  ihther  is 
alive,  and  well,  I  hope.  He  was  so  not  a  month 
^,  for  I  heard  from  him  then." 

Once  more  she  had  turned  somewhat  pale ;  but 
8hereplied,  "Oh  yes,  my  father  is  well,  and  here.*' 

The  viscount  marked  the  changing  expres- 
sion of  her  countenance,  and  he  asked  himself, 
*•  Can  D'Artonne  be  a  harsh  father  1  he,  who 
^as  so  fun  of  deep,  I  may  sdmost  say,  pas- 
monste  fondness  for  those  he  loved  1  Oh  no, 
that  can  never  be,**  he  added  in  his  own  thoughts ; 
and  then,  turning  to  her  again,  he  demanded, 
I*  Is  the  chateau,  to  which  you  are  now  retum- 
njg.  the  one  you  usually  inhabit.  Mademoiselle 
d' Artonne  1  I  thought  it  was  on  the  other  side 
<rf  Clermont." 

*•  No,  we  always  live  here,"  she  unswered. 
"I  recollect  once  being  at  Oapelet,  but  it  was 
^ly  for  a  month.  The  Chateau  d*Artonne  is 
Jwe  above,  and  the  village  lies  down  there  be- 
jj>^-  I  have  just  come  from  it;"  and,  after 
«^^  spoken,  she  fell  into  thought  again,  tm 
the  viscount  stopped  by  the  side  of  the  carriage, 
Which  was  waiting  ftr  them  at  the  mouth  of 
^  little  prth. 
C 


"  It  wiH'be  b^ter,  fair  lady,**  he  said,  "  for  us 
aH  to  get  in  and  drive  up  to  the  chateau ;  for  I 
have  long  promised  ]rour  father  a  visit,  and  in- 
tended to-morrow  40  go  to  hie  house  from  Cler- 
mont." 

Mademoisene  d* Artonne  made  no  objection ; 
and,  the  whole  party  being  seatM  in  the  vefaicto. 
the  postillion  drove  on  quickly,  and,  in  five 
minutes  more,  were  in  the  court  of  the  chateau. 

On  visiting  the  house  of  a  French  gentleman 
of  the  present  day,  if  the  door  be  open,  which 
is  very  frequently  the  ease,  one  may  very  often 
walk  into  an  empty  hall,  and  knock  at  half  a 
dozen  difiSnrent  doors,  without  findmg  any  ser- 
vant to  answer  inquiries,  or  conduct  a  stranger 
to  the  master  or  mistress  of  the  house.  Such, 
however,  was  not  the  case  before  the  Revohi- 
tion ;  and  it  is  necessary  to  oompure  the  two 
periods  together  whenever  we  wish  to  estimate 
the  proportion  of  Americanism  that  has  been 
infused  into  the  habits  of  Frenchmen.  I  say 
Americanism  advisedly ;  for  republicanism  is  a 
very  diflbrent  thing,  and  does  not  imply  a  rejec- 
tion of  refinement  in  the  hi^er  classes  of  so- 
ciety, or  want  of  due  attention  and  respect  for 
those  who  emptoy  theni  in  the  lower.  In  those 
days,  in  the  house  of  every  gentleman  of  wealth 
and  distinetion,  two  or  three  servants  in  fuU 
costume  were  to  be  found  waiting  in  the  vesti- 
bule to  receive  any  visiters  who  might  appear, 
and  to  answer  all  inquiries.  If  they  were  not 
much  better  than  the  servants  of  our  own  times 
in  France,  they  were  not  muoh  worse,  and  cer- 
tainly were  very  niiuch  mote  pleasant  in  thmr 
demeanour.  In  the  present  histance,  no  sooner 
did  the  carriage  stop  at  the  door,  than  two  of 
them  instantfy  presented  themselves,  but  ap- 
peared not  a  little  surprised  on  seeing  their  young 
lady  handed  out  by  two  strange  gentlemen. 

MademoiseUe  d*Artomie  had  new  recovered 
herself  ocnnpletely ;  and  mixing  timid  inexperi- 
ence, not  ungracefbl  in  itself,  with  habits  of 
ease  and  youthfbl  confidence,  which  are  always 
graceful,  she  led  the  viscount  and  his  compan- 
ions forward,  through  the  vestibule  and  the  h^ 
b^ohd,  to  a  small  painted  and  gilded  room 
where  her  mother  usually  sat. 

The  countess  was  there*  as  her  daugfaer  ex- 
pected, but  rose,  on  seeing  three  strangers,  and 
gazed  with  an  inquiring  eye  upon  the  face  of 
Monsieur  de  St.  Medard  as  be  advanced.  The 
next  instant,  however,  her  whole  tBce  lighted 
up,  and  she  exclaimed,  "  Charles  de  SL  Medard, 
is  it  you  1  This  is  indeed  a  pleasure.  Julie, 
call  your  father.    Call  him  quick,  my  love.*' 

The  colour  had  fluttered  upon  the  cheek  of 
Monsieur  de  St.  Medard,  Uke  that  which  we  see 
ooming  and  going  in  the  face  of  an  inexperi- 
enced girl  at  the  sudden  presence  of  some  one 
whom  she  loves ;  but  he  stayed  Mademoiselle 
d*Artonhe  as  she  was  about  to  go,  saving,  "  You 
had  better  send  a  servant,  dear  lady ;  my  fair 
young  friend  here  needs  repose  and  care.  We 
found  her  fainting  in  the  wood ;  something  had 
fhghtened  her." 

All  a  mother's  anxieties  were  instantly  in 
arms,  and  the  ccnintess  questioned  her  daughter 
eagerly  as  to  what  could  have  created  such 
alarm.  Julie  either  would  not  or  couM  not  tell, 
however.  She  blushed,  turned  pale,  and  fal- 
tered :  "  She  coidd  not  say,*'  she  replied,  "  'twas 
soniething  in  the  bushe9--ehe  saw  it  but  £sdnt« 
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1^;**  and  her  reloctnce,  white  it  eiciled  her 
motfaei^B  eurioaity,  wasevidentiy  loo  aUong  and 
too  ptinflil  for  Madame  d*Attionne  to  preaa  her 
more  at  that  momeat. 

She  torned  then  to  Monsieur  de  St.  Medard* 
adrod  him  manifold  qiMstioiia  r^jarding  hia  fote 
and  happinesa  during  the  last  aevent^ea  or  eigh- 
teen years,  welcomed  the  Ahbe  AmocpK  and  hia 
yoong  charge,  and,  gaciog  in  the  face  of  Fmocia 
da  Laogy«  remarked,  turning,  to  the  Tiaceaot, 
'*He  is  very  like  your  elder  hralher.*' 

While  she  was  atill  apeaking,  the  door  opened, 
and  a  fine,  tall,  powarlnlman,  of  the  middle  age, 
dressed  in  a  hunting^coat  of  green,  with  aome 
gokl  lace  about  it,  entered  the  boudoir,  and  in- 
atantly  clasped  the  hand  of  hia  friend  St.  Me- 
daid,  saluting  him  and  his  twoeomfNiniona  after 
the  ordinary  habit  of  France. 

**  Julie  has  been  frightened,  D*Artonne,"  said 
the  countess;  ''frightened  by  something,  she 
will  not  say  what,  and  fainted  in  the  wood." 

The  count  turned  to  his  daughter  with  a  look 
of  eager  anxiety.  **  Indeed,  my  dear  Julie !"  he 
cried,  holding  out  his  arms  towards  her ;  "  come 
to  your  father,  my  belo? ed  child.  I  have  scarce 
aeen  you  to-day.    Come  to  my  heart,  my  Julie, 


Julie  hesitated,  turned  pale,  then  red,  and 
then,  casting  herMlf  into  her  father's  arms,  burst 
into  tears ;  while  the  count  pressed  her  to  his 
bosom  with  tenderness  and  warmth,  which  led 
no  doubt  of  the  strength  of  his  affhction.  Both 
father  and  mother  now  applied  themselves  to 
soothe  her,  and  shcsoon  regained  her  tranquil- 
I  lity;  but  the  Countess  d'Artonne  thought  it 
would  be  better  for  her  to  he  down  to  repose  for 
a  ffew  hours ;  and  ahe  led  the  party  in  the  boa 
doir  for  that  purpose.  The  count  mused  as  his 
daughter  quitted  the  room ;  and  the  oounteas 
said,  ^  It  is  very  strange  what  oan  have  alarmed 
Julie  in  this  manner !  She  has,  in  general,  such 
firm  nerves.  Some  bear,  or  some  woU*,  per- 
haps ;  but  then  why  not  say  so  t"  ^ 

"Very  likely  an  ideal  terror,  madam,*'  ob- 
aerved  the  Abbe  Amoux ;  ''and  the  (iaar  of  being 
laughed  at  may  perhaps  be  the  cause  of  her 
silence." 

"  I  know  not,"  anwaied  the  countess,  "  but 
she  has  usually  no  terrom  of  any  kind.  How- 
ever, it  is  very  atrange,  and  I  wiU  question  her 
closely  when  she  is  somewhat  recovered." 

"You  had  better  not,  my  dear  wife,"  replied 
the  count  "  I^eave  the  sweet  girl  to  her  own 
discretion.  In  our  houae,  St.  Medard,  we  all 
trust  each  other ;  and  we  have  none  of  us  evec 
had  cause  to  think  that  trust  misplaced." 

"  Confidence  is  the  firat  doty  of  noble  minds,*' 
said  the  viscount  "  It  is  only  the  weak  aod>  the 
narrow-minded  who,  from  the  sofnewbat  hard 
lessons  of  the  world,  acquire  the  false  wisdom 
of  doubting  those  who  have  never  deceived 
them." 

The  count  gaxed  at  him  with  a  bright  amile. 
"  That  is  so  like  the  St.  Medardf  of  other  days," 
he  exclaimed ;  "  but  the  St  Medard  of  other 
days  is  the  St  Medard  of  to^lay  also.  I  see 
you  okl  haoheknrs  are  made  of  hard  and  un- 
changeable stuff;  but  we,  who  bring  domestic 
sweets  about  us,  get  softened  and  kneaded  into 
new  forms.  But  come,  St.  Medard.  you  shall 
stay  a  month  with  us,  and  see  whether  the 
ideasant  spectacle  of  home  and  family  happi^ 


ness,  even  in  Fi^anot^.may  not  tcaeb  ysiit' 
length  to  try  your  fate  in  the  same  wa|.* 

The  viscount  laughed,  and  shook  his  kni 
"  Nay,  nay,"  he  answered;  *'  twoao^  filt;  ytsw 
D'Artonne,  are  quite  suffieieiit  U>  hardeo  eoe, 
as  you  call  it,  into  a  crust  that  nothing  can  saO* 
en.  Beaidea,  here  ia  my  son  already;  and  I  Hi 
airaid  that  my  good  friend,  the  Abbe  Anouv 
must  aupi^y  the  place  of  the  lady  of  the  oaa- 
sion.  But  we  will  apend  a  week  with  ;<«, 
D*Artonne,  and  see  all  the  fair  things  of  A»- 
vergne,  if  you  will  show  them  to  us.  After  tbiv 
we  moat  speed  on  upon  our  way,  foe  I  must  ub 
Francis  here  through  one  half  of  Fiance  beftiis 
the  winter  seta  in.  The  other  we  mait  "(^ 
next  summer." 

The  count  smiled^  and  vowed  that  he  jmald 
detain  them  no  longer ;  and  to  this  coovena- 
tion  succeeded  the  arrangement  of  ro  jm,  tl>» 
unpackiog  of  the  carriage,  and  all  ibe  liule  but- 
tle of  an  arrival. 

People  dined  early  in  those  days,  espeeaBy 
in  Auvergne  ;  and  some  change  of  dress  »i 
other  preparations  had  scarcely  been  made  by 
the  viscount  and  his  companions,  when  ikf 
were  summoned  to  the  dining-room.  Moasinr 
and  Madame  d*Artonne  were  atone,  their  daogk- 
ter  being  still  in  her  chamber ;  and  it  would  aeen 
that  the  slight  iUness  which  had  befalkn  K 
and  the  fear  which  occasioned  it,  weighed  ops 
her  father  more  than  he  liked  to  show;  ^* 
though  he  affected  gasrety.  and  displayed  eteiy 
sign  of  being  rejoiced  at  his  old  friend's  vtfiti 
he  fell  more  than  once  into  a  deep  fit  of  litfOpU 
and  his  brow  grew  gloomy  and  sad.  VJ* 
dinner  waa  over,  and  the  dessert  on  the  tabK 
Madame  d*Artonne  rallied  her  husband  upoa  v^ 
gravity.  "  You  are  anxious  about  Juhe,"  »• 
aaid.  "  There  never  waa  so  apprebesatve is* 
iher.  Monsieur  de  St.  Medard.  I  will  p  »* 
see  how  ahe  is,  to  satiafy  yon,  AlpboMe.** 

"  Nay,  I  will  go  myself,"  repUed  her  Iwilwnd' 
rising  from  table.  "  I  wiU  be  back  »  «  ^ 
ment."  ^^ 

But  he  waa  gone  near  half  aa  fc**'"\  Jf?2 
be  returned,  hia  lace  bore  a  look  of  TClieii  aai 
he  said,  "  She  ia  better,  she  is  much  Wl«' J?* 
she  is  not  inqUned  to  say  wliat  it  waa  that  fr^ 
ened  her,  and  I  do  not  wish  her  to  be  ^oeiii** 
farther  on  the  subject'*  ,r 

"Oh,  very  well,"  replied  the  <»*"»!'*iJ 
suppose  it  is  aa  Monsieur  Arooux  ^"W^ 
some  girlish  fright  that  ahe  is  now  ^'^'^^^ 

"  Perhaps  so,"  replied  the  count,  and  ike  «■- 
verMtioa  dropped.  .- 

After  sitting  for  a  abort  tiuie,  the  wh*y^ 
moved  out  hkto  tbegroonds  that  «on^'^T 
Chateau  d'Artonne,  and  which  some &W'»2* 
iatof  the  line-and-rulesc  >o|  bad  lal^HtfediW' 
oualy,  about  forty  yearn  belore,  to  depri^  *  Jj 
eiything  like  picinreaque  beauty.  '^■JTj. 
woods  were  out  into  stars  and  crescents,  w*Jj 
ing,  it  is  true,  some  beautiful  views,  ^^j\^ 
and  then,  of  the  suirounding  aoansiy,  ^^J^ 
walks  and  pleaaant  places  of  repose  wj^JJJJ^ 
ble,  but  sUll  quite  unsuited  to  the  ch>*^ 
the  country  wmod,  and  to  the  ohataaa  w» 
which  had  probably  been  built  in  the  dij» 
Henry  IV.,  or  perhaps  before.  Tbeyweij^r 
ever,  the  pink  of  perfection,  according  ^  ^^ 
taste,  at  the  pertod  of  which  I  spesk,  wd  r«en  ^ 
ed  their  climax  from  what  was  calW  sF* 
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AiiffaM,  mtkh  mw  wilike  aDytbing  that  ev«r 
trat  aeta  i»  Qreait  Britain  betweea  the  Land's 
Bod  and  Uttima  Tbule.  What  icndeced  the 
park,  howerar,  oeitoinly  very  delicioua  at  that 
^riod  of  the  year,  waa  the  multitude  of  streams 
UKl  foQataina  that  it  ODoUUaed,  the  waters  of 
which  wttie  diapoaed  wlAh  great  tasta,  afibrding 
i  pleaaant  oo^aaaa  ta  t^he  air  at  oYery  turn, 
vith  pleaaant  iighta  U>  the  eye>  a«d  murmorlng 
KNiods  to  the  ear. 

After  the  party  had  aauntei^d  through  the 
nut  lor  about  half  an  hour,  the  Count  d'Ar- 
oone  waa  called  aw«y  by  a  eenraat,  and  Mon- 
ieor  de  St.  Medaid  walked  on  by  the  aide  of  the 
OQotesB,  taUuBf  over  old  timea.  The  topic  waa 
tne  which  aeemed  to  interest  them  both  deeply ; 
Dd  Buny  a  little  incident  and  scene  of  the  past 
raa  recalled,  which  waa  spoken  of  with  a  feel- 
ig,  one  may  almost  say  a  tendemees,  which 
ad  something  peculiar  in  it.  They  were  both 
Tave  and  caihn,  two  iriends  conversing  upon 
tuogs  that  were  gone ;  but  yet  it  seemed  as  if 
ensaUons  that  were  gone,  too,  mingled  with  the 
tream  of  thought,  aiKi  gave  it  a  so^r,  perhaps 
» sadder  character. 

There  is  no  reason  why  I  should  keep  the 
Bader  in  any  doubt  upon  tjhis  subject  Mon- 
ieor  de  St.  Medard  had  been  deeply  attached 
0  the  Countess  d'Artoone  before  she  had  be- 
ome  the  wife  of  bis  friend.  What  bad  been 
«r  own  aentiments  towards  him  he  did  not 
BOW,  for  he  had  offered  his  band  and  been  ro- 
Ltted  by  her  parents,  who  softened  the  disap- 
ointment,  as  far  as  such  disappointments  can 
e  softened,  by  telling  him  that  tbey  bad  long 
efore  promised  their  daughter  to  the  Count 
'Artonne.  St.  Medard  had  instantly  quilted 
le  pursuit;  and,  feeling  that  his  sensations 
light  be  more  than  he  could  control  if  he  in- 
Idged  them  at  all,  he  had  absented  himself  al- 
)|ether  from  the  society,  not  only  of  the  lady 
^hom  he  loved,  but  of  the  iViend  whose  wile 
be  became.  Whether  d' Artonne  was  aware  of 
is  aflection  or  not,  he  never  knew ;  and,  though 
t.had  not  been  diaguised  from  the  countess  her- 
fitf  before  her  marriage,  he  had  too  much  deli- 
acy  of  feeling  even  to  refer  to  it  now,  though 
beir  conversation  turned  upon  the  very  days 
vhen  it  was  at  its  height.  The  only  glimmer- 
ng  of  that  tenderness  which  shone  through  the 
^diaess  ^tdck  memory  seemed  to  oast  over 
betr  conversation,  appeared  when  Madame 
I'Artonne  observed,  with  a  sigh,  "  Those  youth- 
1^  days  are,  indeed,  happy  ones.  Monsieur  de 
>t-  Medard,  whatever  one  may  think  at  the  time, 
^t  it  waa  very  wrong  of  you  not  to  come  to 
^  ns  k>ng  ago.** 

"Nay,"  replied  the  viscount,  with  a  sigh; 
'nay,  dear  lady,  it  waa  very  right.** 

Jhe  moment  after.  Monsieur  d* Artonne  re- 
^oad  them,  with  a  grave  air.  "Madame  de 
^^naae,"  he  said,  speaking  to  his  wife,  '^haa 
^^  to  inquire  whether  Martin  is  here.  His 
|ng«  it  seema,  haa  returned  alone.  Some  new 
^y  or  vice,  I  suppose.** 

"He  owes  one  half  of  them  to  his  mother,** 
eplied  Madame  d*Artonne,  "and  is  as  much  to 
^  pitied  aa  blamed.  But  to  dream  of  our  giv- 
H  him  Julie  is  something  too  preposterous.** 

"That  coukl  never  be,**  said  Munsieur'd'Ar- 
^nne,  in  a  tone  so  stern  and  altered,  that  his 
^ife  started,  and  turned  to  look  in  his  face.        | 


It  waa  calm,  thou^  grave;  and  Madame 
d*Artonne  continued,  addressing  the  viscount, 
"  You  recollect  Henriette  de  TOrne  V 

"Oh!  quite  well,*'  replied  Monsieur  de  St, 
Medard,  "  both  married  and  unmarried ;  and  so 
the  fair  Henriette,  it  seems,  has  tost  none  of  her 
amiable  qualities.** 

Madame  d* Artonne  k>oked  down,  and  smiled, 
with  a  very  meaning  look;  bat  the  count  an* 
swered.  "So  far  from  it,  St.  Medard,  that  she 
has  added  to  them  many  another,  which  were, 
perhapa,  indeed  concealed  in  the  girl,  but  are 
ver>'  apparent  in  the  woman.  Capricious,  co- 
quettish, vain,  weak,  and  false  she  always  was ; 
but  now — ** 

"  Hush,  hush,  hush,  my  dear  Alphonse  !**  ex- 
claimed his  wife;  "for  pity's  sake,  do  spare 
her  a  little.  Recollect,  my  friend,  she  is  a 
woman,  and  our  near  relation.** 

"  A  bad  woman  is  worse  than  a  bad  man,*' 
said  the  count. 

"  Yuu  think  so  because  thev  are  more  rare,*' 
replied  bis  wife,  laughing ;  and  the  party  return- 
ed to  the  chateau. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

An  hour  or  two  before  nightfall,  Julie  d* Ar- 
tonne rejoined  the  party,  which  had  now  as- 
sembled in  the  library  of  the  chateau,  a  fine  old 
room  with  deep  windows,  lined  up  to  the  ceiling 
with  ancient  volumes  in  rich  but  faded  bindings. 
The  declining  sun  was  shining  through  the  tall, 
square  casements  with  some  portion  of  the  glow 
of  evening  in  his  light,  and  the  warm  colour  that 
he  cast  upon  her  beautiful  features  and  graceful 
form  seemed  to  add  to  her  loveliness,  as,  enter- 
ing the  room  with  a  timid  yet  graceful  atep, 
Julie  d* Artonne  approached  the  table  where  her 
father  and  mother  were  seated  conversing  with 
the  viscount,  conscious  that  she  would  be  an 
object  of  attention  and  interest  to  all. 

The  little  embarrassment,  however,  soon 
passed  away  ;  her  father  spoke  calmly  and 
kindly  to  her,  her  mother  gayly  and  cheerfUUy, 
and  Monsieur  de  St.  Medard,  minding  a  certain 
degree  of  courteous  gallantry  with  fatherly  ten- 
derness, soon  made  her  feel  as  much  at  home 
with  him  as  if  she  had  known  him  from  her 
youth.  Francis  de  Langy  said  nothing  to  her, 
for  his  was  that  particular  age  when  there  is  a 
sort  of  timid  consciousness  of  stronger  affbo- 
tions  yet  undeveloped,  which  ties  the  tongue  by 
the  first  influence  of  the  passion,  afterward  ao 
eloquent.  He  stood  in  one  of  the  windows, 
however,  and  ^zed  on  her,  as  she  entered,  not 
Only  with  admiration,  but  interest.  Admiration, 
indeed,  forms  but  a  very  small  part  of  love ;  and 
the  boy  was,  in  truth,  advancing  by  very  easy 
steps  towards  that  passion.  The  Ahb^  Amoux 
was  standing  near  him,  examining  the  illumina- 
ted title-page  of  a  book  which  he  had  taken 
down  ;  and  the  eyes  of  Julie  d*Artonne,  when — 
after  speaking  to  her  parents  and  the  viscount 
for  a  moment  or  two— they  turned  in  that  direc- 
tion, might  be  either  looking  at  the  instructeror 
the  pupil. 

"  You  should  thank  our  young  friend  the  baron, 
Julie,*^  said  Madame  d* Artonne,  "for  it  seema 
that  it  was  he  who  first  found  you  this  morning 
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in  the  wood,  and  was  your  first  physician,  carry- 
ing you  to  the  foontain  and  sprinlding  your  face 
with  water ;  a  skilful  doctor,  truly,  for  one  who 
has  80  lately  commenced  practice.*' 

Julie  smiled,  and,  adrancing  towards  Francis, 
gave  him  her  hand,  expressing  in  graceful  lan- 
guage the  thanks  her  mother  told  her  were  his 
due.  Girls  of  that  age  are  almost  always  less 
timid  than  young  men,  but  Francis  de  Langy, 
thus  encouraged,  would  not,  and  did  not,  let  the 
opportunity  pass;  but,  forcing  himself  to  do 
what  he  knew  was  courteous  and  right,  he  told 
her  how  happy  he  was  to  have  rendered  her  any 
assistance.  In  the  mean  while,  the  conversation 
between  the  rest  of  the  party  had  turned  to  other 
subjects:  the  Abbe  Amouz  had  advanced  to 
speak  with  the  Count  d*Artonne ;  and  Julie  and 
IVancis  remained  in  the  window,  talking  together 
fpr  nearly  half  an  hour.  The  ice  was  broken 
between  them  from  that  moment,,  and  such  a 
cold  commodity  had  never  anything  to  do  with 
their  after  intercourse  through  life. 

How  long  their  conversation  would  have  con- 
tinued is  not  for  me  to  say ;  for  roost  young 
people  are  fond  of  sweet  things,  and  they  found 
it  very  pleasant.  But  it  was  interrupted,  at 
length,  by  the  voice  of  Monsieur  d*Artonne,  ex- 
claiming, *<  Come  hither,  come  hither,  and  hear 
what  we  have  determined.  Monsieur  de  St. 
Medard  will  spend  a  week  with  us  after  his  return 
from  seeing  all  the  fair  sights  of  Auvergne — '* 

The  face  of  Francis  de  Langy  looked  veiy 
Uank ;  for,  to  say  the  truth,  he  thought  he  had 
already  seen  the  fairest  thing  that  Auvergne 
•could  produce,  and  he  loved  not  to  be  hurried 
away  from  it.  But  the  subsequent  words  of  the 
count  soon  cleared  his  countenance  again. 

"  This  is  by  far  the  best  arrangement,'*  con- 
tinued Monsieur  d'Artonne ;  "  for  it  will  give  us 
an  opportunity  of  sharing  his  tour,  showing  him 
all  the  wonders  of  our  province,  and  afterward 
talking  them  all  over  under  the  shade  of  our  own 
Irees.'* 

If  one  might  judge  by  Julie's  face,  she  was 
ttoi  less  satisfied  with  the  arrangement  than  the 
rest  of  the  party ;  and  her  father,  remarking  the 
look  of  pleasure  that  his  announcement  <^ed 
up,  added,  with  a  cheerful  smile,  "  We  must  all 
take  our  part  in  doing  the  honours  of  Auvergne, 
and  to  you,  Julie,  I  commit  the  charge  of  guide, 
interpreter,  and  instructer  to  your  young  friend 
there ;  so,  if  he  be  not  able  to  answer  a  complete 
catechism  upon  the  beauties,  antiquities,  and 
natural  productions  of  the  province,  and  to  speak, 
with  the  accent  of  a  native,  our  own  round  har- 
monious Auvergnat,  I  shall  call  you  to  account 
for  it." 

"Give  me  time,  give  me  time,"  said  Julie, 
whose  spirits,  naturally  light  and  cheerful,  were 
beginning  to  rise  again ;  '*  give  me  time,  and  I 
will  answer  for  the  rest." 

"  Oh !  you  shall  have  time,"  replied  Monsieur 
de  St.  Medard ;  *'  we  do  not  travel  as  some  peo- 
ple do,  hurrying  from  object  to  object  without 
afTording  them  a  second  look  or  a  second  thought : 
we  go  really  to  see,  really  to  think,  really  to  ob- 
serve, in  short ;  and  we  wish  the  impressions 
of  to-day  to  be  gathered  as  not  only  memories 
for  to-morrow,  but  as  treasures  for  th^  time  to 
come." 

•    "  We  wUl  all  early  to  bed  to-night,"  said  the 
count,  "that  we  may  be  up  with  the  sun  to- 


morrow morning.  Old  Piertot,  who  rode  oooner 
for  us,  £lt8e--do  you  recollect? — some  seven- 
teen years  ago,  shall  go  on  before  and  |»^ire 
horses  for  us,  and  rooms,  and  dinners,  nxti  sim- 
pers, and  all  the  comforts  of  this  life ;  lor  ia 
Auvergne,  you  know,  St.  Medard.  one  camiot 
travel  as  one  does  in  other  parts  of  France,  tmst- 
ing  to  the  providence  of  innkeepers  to  have 
everything  ready,  even  if  a  whcte  anny  'were  to 
arrive." 

So  went  on  the  conversation  ftnr  some  hoais, 
in  the  course  of  which  the  whole  arrangemeniB 
were  made  for  their  journey ;  and  the  erenia^ 
passed  pleasantly  enough.  The  oonnt  eTideotly 
exerted  himself  to  show  his  friend  how  ememt- 
ly  rejoiced  he  was  to  see  him ;  and  though,  fron 
time  to  time,  he  fell  into  a  fit  of  deep  thooghc, 
jret  it  was  never  of  long  oontinaanoe,  and  he 
roused  himself  to  be  as  gay  as  ever.  Twice,  in- 
deed, during  the  course  of  the  evening,  one  of 
the  servants  announced  that  Madame  de  Banse 
had  sent  to  make  hiquiries  if  her  son  had  been 
heard  of  at  the  Chateau  d'Aitonne;  and  tbt 
count  answered  somewhat  impatiently,  sayiagr 
"  Pray,  tell  her  he  has  not  been  here.  You  nay 
add,  too,  that  I  have  had  friends  with  me  all  day, 
or  I  would  hsTe  ridden  down  to  see  her." 

"  The  man  who  has  come  up,  sir,"  rejoned 
the  servant  to  whom  he  spoke,  and  who  was  aa 
old  and  privileged  person  in  the  family,  **  the 
man  who  has  come  up,  sir,  says  that  his  lady 
thinks  the  young  marquis  has  been  murdered ; 
and  she  has  had  his  valet,  who  was  oat  afl  the 
morning,  arrested  whenever  he  came  home.*' 

*•  Nonsense !  * '  cried  the  marquis.  •*  I  dare  say, 
by  their  rash  acts,"  he  continued,  speaking  to 
his  wife, "  both  mother  and  son  have  made  them- 
selves enemies  enough  in  the  country ;  ba(  by 
accusing  an  innocent  person  of  murdering  her 
son,  before  she  knows  that  he  has  been  marder- 
ed  at  all,  she  wUl  not  efibct  anything  to  discover 
him." 

"  I  doubt  not  in  the  least,"  said  the  eoanteae, 
*<that  the  first  thing  heard  of  hun  wdl  be  that 
he  is  at  Paris,  overwhelmed  with  debu  and  fol- 
lies. If  you  remember,  Alphonse,  it  wis  ao  jaal 
eighteen  months  ago ;  and  nothing  would  briif 
him  home  again  till  he  was  sent  badi  by  the 
king,  for  some  cause,  I  do  not  we&  remember 
what." 

'*  He  drew  his  sword  upon  one  of  the  garfes 
du  corps,"  replied  Monsieur  de  St.  Medard,  *-ob 
the  terrace  at  Versailles ;  a  very  gross  mnde- 
meanour  indeed.  In  former  days  he  would  have 
been  punished  more  severely." 

"  Oh  he  will  be  found  in  Paris,**  exdaimed 
the  countess.  But  her  husband  said  oothiaf. 
and  Julie  sat  in  silence,  with  her  eyes  bent  dowa 
upon  the  ground.  Francis  de  I^gy  had  re- 
marked the  words  which  Madame  d*  Aitoone  M 
used,  during  their  morning's  walk,  in  regard  t» 
the  pretensions  of  Monsieur  de  Bansse  to  the 
hand  of  Julie,  and  he  now  asked  hintssIC  **h 
she  pained  to  hear  him  thus  spoken  of?  Or  it 
she  anxious  respecting  his  tatet  Can  iftc. 
though  so  young,  have  felt  love  towards  tto 
man?  Perhaps  it  is  so;"  and  he  expcannod 
those  sensations  rising  up  in  his  own  boMO, 
which,  whaterer  may  be  their  primary  sooite  ia 
the  human  heart — ^whether  ranity,  pride,  or  any 
other  modification  of  selfishness — ^most  men  of 
fine  minds  have  experienced  towards  thoot  the; 
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ove ;  a  degree  of  jealousy,  not  so  much  of  acts 
18 ofthongfats  and  feelings;  a  jealoosy  that  ex- 
eods,  not  alone  to  the  present  and  the  (btore, 
Hit  to  the  past.  He  felt  that,  if  lore  be  the  tree 
»r  life  to  the  heart  of  man,  the  value  of  the  gold- 
n  fruit  is  injured  if  any  touch  but  one's  own 
ini8hes  away  even  the  first  bloom.  Young 
Qinds,  however,  dwell  not  long  upon  such 
bings ,  and  very  soon,  the  conversation  taking 
iDother  turn,  the  Marquis  de  Bausse  and  all  con- 
eroing  him  passed  away  firom  the  minds  of  the 
Tester  part  of  the  persons  there  present,  and 
be  evening  went  by  cheerfully  till  they  sep- 
rated  to  rest. 

The  Abbe  Amoux  sat  for  about  a  quarter  of 
n  hour  in  the  chamber  of  his  pupil,  lor  he  was 
very  conscientious  man,  and  soucht  not  alone 
)  store  the  mind  of  Francis  de  Langy,  but  to 
rain  it ;  and  every  night  he  conversed  with  him 
n  a  short  time  over  the  events  of  the  past  day, 
ommenting  upon  all  that  had  taken  place  in  a 
lild  and  pleasant,  though  grave  tone ;  seeking 
B  much  to  induce  a  habit  of  self-examination 
1  the  mind  of  his  young  friend,  as  to  draw  in- 
truction  and  counsel  from  the  occurrences  past 
nder  review.  But  upon  the  present  occasion 
^e  admonitions  of  the  abb^  were  less  success- 
il  than  usual,  though  they  were  as  wise  as  ever, 
Dd  given  more  in  the  manner  of  quiet  conver- 
itioD  than  of  serious  instruction ;  but  the  truth 
^8,  that  Francis  de  Langy  had  two  worlds  now 
)  deal  with,  the  world  without  and  the  world 
ithin,  and  of  the  latter  the  good  abb^  could  see 
ery  little.  Like  the  globe  which  we  inhabit, 
tat  world  had  been  called  into  existence  in  one 
ly,  and  Francis  de  Langy,  the  Adam  of  his 
vn  paradise,  longed  to  be  alone  to  examine  all 
|at  it  contained. 

Wlien  the  abbe  was  gone,  a  servant  presented 
tmself ;  but  he  was  more  easily  disposed  of; 
nr,  after  having  taken  the  dressing-gown  from 
is  hands,  his  young  master  told  him  be  wanted 
othing  more,  and  sent  him  quickly  away.  Then, 
asting  himself  into  a  large  arm-chair,  he  gave 
imself  up  to  thought,  while  his  eyes  wandered 
Mind  the  wide  oM  chamber,  lined  with  black 
ak,  and  floored  with  smooth  and  glossy  tiles. 
His  feelinffs  were  certainly  straqge ;  for,  as 
'e  have  said,  a  new  world  had  opened  to  him, 
world  of  sensations  altogether  fresh.  It  seem- 
d  as  if  that  one  day  had  given  him  more  than 
U  the  rest  of  life.  It  was  one  of  those  changes 
r  existence  which  afiect  men  of  eager  and  en- 
rgetic  character  almost  always  suddenly.  Up 
>  that  morning,  his  life  had  been  comparativeljr 
merely  animal :  the  intellect  had  been  awake,  it 
t  true,  to  think,  to  reason,  to  act ;  it  was  the 
oul  that  had  slept— the  soul,  whose  task  is  to 
^.  His  existence  had  been  that  of  the  chrys- 
Iw ;  but  now  one  gleam  of  summer  sunshine 
ad  burst  the  cold  husk  around  him,  and  the 
ght  creature  of  air  had  put  forth  her  wings, 
ever  to  sheath  them  again  on  this  side  of  the 
^mb.  Ob,  beautiful  symbol  of  the  Greeks ! 
ow  well  dost  thou  represent  man's  agitated 
pint,  flattering,  wandering  from  hour  to  hour, 
eeking  thy  honeyed  food  from  all  the  bright 
^ngs  of  God ;  yet  frail  and  delicate  as  the 
owers  on  which  thou  restest,  wounded  by  a 
ouch,  defaced  by  a  drop  of  rain,  blown  hither 
nd  thither  by  a  breath  of  wind,  crushed  by  the 
^m  wmtry  storm !  Oh,  beautiful  symbol  of  th» 


Greeks,  thou  art  indeed  too  sadly  like  tha 
soul!" 

He  sat  for  an  hoar  trying  to  disentangle  his 
own  thoughts ;  but  Ending  them  still  one  be- 
wildered maze,  and  at  length  impatient  with  the 
fruitless  eflTort,  he  determined  he  would  cast 
himself  down  to  rest.  There,  too,  he  was  dis- 
appointed :  no  sleep  would  visit  his  eyelids ;  and 
alter  tossing  for  half  an  hour,  gaxing,  by  the 
light  of  the  lamp  which  he  had  left  burning  on 
the  table,  at  some  quaint  old  heads  grinning  on 
the  sculptured  cornice  around,  he  rose,  threw 
on  his  dressing-gown,  and  saying,  "  I  will  get 
a  book,"  ho  quitted  his  chamber,  wad  descended 
the  short  wooden  staircase  which  led  to  the 
ground  floor  of  the  house. 

He  knew  the  door  of  the  library  well ;  and, 
crossing  the  hall  towards  it,  he  opened  it  sud- 
denly and  went  in,  expectinff  to  find  it  daric  and 
untenanted.  To  his  astonishment,  however,  he 
perceived  the  Count  d'Artonne  walking  up  and 
down  the  room  with  his  hands  tightly  clasped 
together,  and  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  ground.  It 
was  but  for  an  instant  that  he  beh^  him  in  this 
attitude ;  for  the  opening  of  the  door  made  the 
count  look  up  immediately,  and  a  glance  of  an- 
ger crossed  his  countenance,  when  he  saw 
who  it  was,  however,  the  expression  of  irrita- 
tion passed  away ;  and,  as  Francis  de  Langy 
was  withdrawing,  he  cabled  to  him  to  come  in. 

"What!  my  young  firiend,"  he  said;  "are 
you  a  passer  of  sleepless  nights  1  I  thought 
that  the  hours  of  youth  had  a  hallowed  charm 

Xinst  watchful  care ;  and  that  it  was  manhood 
le,  with  its  anxieties,  and  disappointments, 
and  satieties,  and  steril  aspirations,  that  was 
bound  to  keep  the  weary  eye  wide  open,  or  to 
dose  it  in  vain  during  the  long  vigils  of  the  night.'* 

He  spoke  almost  bitteriy;  but  Francis  de 
Langy  had  neither  right  nor  inclination  to  inquire 
ferther  into  the  misanthropical  tone  of  his  host, 
and  he  merely  replied,  *'  I  know  not  how  it  is, 
but  I  have  not  been  able  to  fall  asleep.  I  have 
seen  so  many  things  to-day  that  I  cannot  get 
them  out  of  my  h^,  and  so,  after  trying  for 
some  time,  I  came  down  to  seek  for  a  book  to 
amnse  myself.*' 

"  And  an  excellent  way,  too,*'  answered  the 
count ;  "  I  never  thought  of  it.  But  what  book 
will  you  choose  1  Here  are  plenty  of  every  kind. 
Here  is  Comeille ;  will  you  take  him  1** 

"No,"  replied  De  Langy;  "that  is  not  a 
book  to  go  to  sleep  upon." 

"  Voltaire  t"  said  the  count  "  He  is  a  great 
favourite  of  your  uncle's." 

"  Nay,'*  answered  the  young  man ;  "  I  did  not 
know  that.  I  have  read  much  of  his  poetry, 
but  not  much  of  his  philosophy ;  I  did  not  like  it." 

"  Ha !"  exclaimed  the  count :  "  how  so  t" 

"Why,  it  seemed  to  me,"  said  Francis  de 
Langy,  "though  I  am  not  very  competent  to 
form  an  opinion,  that  he  was  always  trying  to 
put  the  universe  in  a  spoon ;  I  mean,  that  he 
appeared  to  think  his  own  mind  could  compre- 
hend everything,  and  that,  from  the  little  he 
could  see  upon  this  earth,  he  could  judge  of  the 
boundless  power  and  wisdom  thai  created  it." 

"Ha!"  cried  the  count  thoughtfully,  "ha! 
Your  uncle  surely  does  not  teach  yon  such 
things!" 

"  Oh  no."  replied  the  youth,  "  h^  leaves  me  to 
follow  what  course  of  reading  I  tmnk  best ;  and. 
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indeed,  I  nerer  heard  hiin  spe^  upon  the  sub- 
ject." 

"And  the  AbW  Arnonx,"  said  Monsieur 
d*Artonne,  "  does  he  prohibit  Voltaire !" 

"  Oh  no,"  replied  Francis  de  Langy.  "  The 
only  thing  I  ever  recollect  he  said  upon  the  sub- 
ject was,  that  people  should  beware  in  reading 
liim,  lest  they  should  take  a  jest  for  a  reason, 
and  receive  a  doubt  where  they  can  get  at  a 
certainty." 

"He  was  right,"  answered  the  count :  "he 
was  right ;  and  yet  what  is  there  certain  in  this 
woridf* 

Francis  de  Langy  looked  down  for  a  moment, 
and  then  said,  in  an  in(^uiring  tone,  "  I  thought 
many  things  were  certain,  the  first  principles  of 
ell  things,  such  as  that  there  can  be  no  efiect 
without  a  cause." 

'*  You  have  dabbled  in  metaphysics,"  replied 
the  count,  smiling.  "But,  as  every  cause 
mnst  be  an  eflbct  silso,  we  only  remove  the  dif» 
ficoJty  by  tracing  one  cause  to  another." 

"I  do  not  well  know  what  difficulty  yon 
mean,"  rejoined  Francis  de  Langy;  "but,  as 
each  cause  may  have  many  efiects,  we  might, 
perhaps,  by  tracing  back  numerous  efiects  to 
fewer  causes,  resolve  the  whole  into  one  cause, 
which,  being  the  cause  of  everything,  would 
also  be  the  cause  of  itself,  or,  in  other  words,  be 
self-existent— the  first  attribute  of  God !" 

The  count  paused,  and  looked  down  upon  the 
ground  for  at  least  a  minute  without  reply ;  and 
then,  turning  to  one  of  the  book-shelves,  he 
said,  "  Well,  if  you  will  not  have  Voltaire,  here 
is  good  Montaigne,  the  book  of  all  others  for  a 
rieepless  night.  His  quiet,  mild  simplicity 
makes  me  always  feel,  when  I  open  his  pages, 
as  if  I  were  sitting  over  the  fire  on  a  wintry 
night  with  an  old  friend.  He  tells  all  his  feel- 
ings with  so  much  frankness  that  one  can 
scarcely  refrain  from  telling  him  one's  own  m 
return.  Take  him,  then,  my  young  friend:  if 
yon  have  never  read  him  before,  you  will  be  de- 
lighted; if  you  have  read  him  before,  read  him 
again,  jou  will  be  sure  to  find  something  new  in 
every  line." 

Francis  de  Langy  took  the  book,  and,  thank- 
ing the  count,  was  turning  away,  when  Monsieur 
d'Artonne  added,  "  This  good  Abbfe  Amoux,  he 
aeems  a  very  sensible  man,  I  think." 

"He  is  indeed,"  replied  Francis  de  Langy 
warmly ;  and  then  continued,  with  a  feeling  of 
diffidence  in  his  own  opinion,  "  As  far  as  I  can 
judge,  he  Is  a  most  sensible  man ;  and  my  uncle, 
as  well  as  many  others,  have  often  told  me  that 
they  never  met  a  man  of  better  judgment." 

"  And  no  bigot  1"  asked  the  count. 

"Oh !  anything  but  that,"  replied  Francis  de 
Langy ;  "  I  have  often  heard  him  declare  that 
ritepticism  itself  is  scarcely  more  opposed  to 
true  religion  than  bigotry,  and  does  it  less  harm." 

**  He  is  right,  he  is  right,"  said  the  count.  "  I 
must  have  some  oonrersation  with  him.  He 
does  believe  in  a  God,  thenf* 

Francis  de  Langy  started,  and  faced  for  a 
moment  in  the  coont*s  face  with  Tnfinfte  sur- 
prise. "  As  he  does  in  his  own  existence,"  he 
Relied  at  length. 

"Ah,  my  young  friend,**  cried  the  count, 
shaking  his  head,  "  there  is  many  an  abb^  and 
many  a  priest  in  France  who  believe  hi  no  God, 
nosoul,  noftiturity." 


The  young  man  laughed.  "Tbea  tbey  i 
be  rogues  as  well  as  fools,"  lie  8^ ;  "  whiek 
does  no  great  honour  to  their  creed.  I  have 
heard  of  such  things  as  atheists,  it  is  true ;  bat 
I  should  think  there  was  room  in  the  madliooseB 
of  France  to  hold  them." 

The  count  gazed  at  him  for  a  moment  with  a 
very  meaning  smile  ;  and  then,  bokling  out  bis 
hand  to  him,  he  said, "  Good-night !  L  at  least, 
shall  now  go  to  my  bed,  and  perhaps  may  skep 
the  better  from  having  seen  yoa :  try  you  tbe 
same  |dan,  and  lay  old  Montaigne  down  by  your 
bedside.  The  best  of  such  friends  is,  that  tbey 
are  nowise  impatient.  He  will  wait  till  yoo  an 
ready  to  hear  him,  without  pressing  for  aa  au- 
dience." Thus  saying,  he  led  the  way  oat  of 
the  library,  and  each  retired  to  his  own  '  ~ 
her. 


CHAPTER  Vn. 


At  a  very  eariy  hour  on  the  followiiig  i 
ing  the  whole  party  from  the  Chateau  d'Artonae, 
accompanied  by  a  number  of  servants^  and  car- 
rying with  them  such  provisions  teid  luxories  as 
might  be  supposed  necessary  in  a  rery  mrwgt 
country,  but  in  no  other,  set  out  lor  the  batlis 
of  the  Mont  d*Or.  Their  firet  halting-place  was 
at  Clermont,  where  they  stopped  to  dine ;  -bat, 
as  they  intended  to  revisit  that  town  on  tibor 
way  back,  they  paused^  only  for  the  meal,  aod 
then  proceeded  on  their  way  in  two  vehicles, 
the  large,  oldfashioned  travelling  carriage  d 
Monsieur  de  St.  Medard,  with  its  straight  sides, 
but  comfortable  interior,  and  a  ckwe  de  f0H* 
belonging  to  the  Count  d^Artonne,  much  in  the 
shape  and  form  of  a  large,  roomy  cabrioieL 
The  count  had  arranged  U«  party  according  to 
his  taste,  declaring  that  they  would  take  it  m 
turns,  two  and  two,  to  journey  in  the  dmue  it 
poste;  and,  during  their  first  day's  expeditton, 
the  countess,  the  viscount,  Francis  de  Langy, 
and  Julie  d'Artonne,  occupied  the  traveling 
coach ;  while  the  count  himself,  perhaps  in  con- 
sequence ef  his  conversation  over-night  with 
his  young  guest,  took  his  place  in  the  ekmst  it 
poste  with  the  Abbe  Arnoux. 

Hard  must  be  the  heart,  or  stifT  the  exterior, 
coK)  the  feelings,  or  very  rigid  the  edocatioD,  «f 
those  persons  who  can  travel  together  ahNig 
rough  roads  and  through  picturesque  soesery 
without  casting  away  from  them  tlie  husk  of  le- 
aerve,  and  becoming  famfliar^  nay,  iatinate, 
with  their  fellow-travellere.  Long  yeara  of  ao- 
quahitance,  indeed,  make  us  less  friendly  wiA 
another  being  like  ourselves  than  some  forty  er 
fifty  mOes  over  stony  causeways  and  amid  bad 
inns.  All  the  little  inconvetiiences  that  one  kae 
te  safl!br,  all  the  little  acts  of  kindness,  attsa- 
tlon,  and  assiatanee  that  one  has  to  show,  i«- 
move  everything  like  distance  and  stifibess,  and 
create  those  minor  interests,  those  small  gnt)- 
tudes,  those  pleasant  courtesies,  which  soAa 
wonderfully  the  way  for  re^rd  and  intioiacy^ 
If  Francis  de  Langy  and  Julie  d*Artonne,  «hea 
they  began  their  journey  that  morning,  i««^ 
lected  at  all  that  they  were  a  young  lady  and 
gentleman  approaching  that  age  when  variy 
freedom  is  to  be  abandoned  for  the  sober  pr*^ 
prieties  of  society,  they  had  both  fofgoctea,  bt^ 
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fnre  Ihey  reached  Clermont,  that  tliey  were  any- 
ttiiiig  but  boy  and  girl ;  and,  when  they  set  out 
agiiin,  alter  a  hasty  and  unceremonious  dinner, 
Mere  weJlnigh  calling  each  other  Julie  and 
Francis. 

W  ever  the  reader  have  travelled  from  Cler- 
mont Ferraiid  to  the  baths  of  the  Mont  d'Or,  he 
IV ill  know  that  the  road,  though,  perhaps,  not 
the  finest  in  all  Auvergne,  is.  nevertheless,  full 
of  rich  and  picturesque  loveliness ;  and  every 
one  who  has  passed  through  the  age,  or  reached 
it,  of  love  and  tenderness,  will  know  what  an 
eflect  is  produced  upon  the  minds  of  two  young 
persons  of  different  sexes  by  the  grand  and 
tienutiful  objects  of  nature,  what  new  sensations, 
v^liat  fresh  and  happy  sympathies  are  awakened 
by  the  sight  of  splendid  scenery  with  persons  of 
tastes,  and  habits,  and  feelings  like  ourselves. 
The  worst  of  it  is,  too,  that  sympathies,  when 
once  set  vibrating,  extend  their  influence  to  all 
sorts  of  neighbouring  sensations,  as  the  shaking 
of  an  eartliiiuake  runs  along  the  basaltic  strata 
fur  an  immeasurable  distance  round  the  spot 
"^•here  the  volcanic  shock  was  given.  Oh !  it  is 
ivondernil  how  many  doors,  leading  to  the  most 
secret  chambers  of  the  heart,  will  be  cast  open, 
like  that  o(the  Arabian  robber,  at  the  sound  of 
one  or  two  magical  words ! 

Such  was  the  case  with  Francis  dc  Langy 
and  Julie  d'Artonne,  though  they  themselves 
knew  nothing  of  what  was  going  on  within 
-  them.  The  reader  may  look  surprised,  and  ex- 
claim, "  Wliat !  are  you  going  to  make  a  boy 
and  girl  of  sixteen  or  seventeen  fall  in  love  with 
each  other — actually  in  loveV 

Dear  reader,  it  is  past  your  power  or  mine  to 
previiit  it.    They  did! 

The  day  was  beautiful :  there  was  no  fog,  as 
on  ih«*  preceding  morning;  but  a  light  white 
cloud  every  now  and  then  swept  over  the  sun, 
and  cast  a  blow  floating  shadow  over  the  mount- 
ains and  the  valleys.  Every  half  league  of  the 
Toad  made  a  change  in  the  scenery ;  some  new 
fuy,  or  tall,  volcanic  mountain,  starting  up  at 
eaith  turn,  and,  as  the  road  wound 'round  its 
base,  presenting  strange  and  varied  forms,  such 
as  no  other  country  in  the  world  can  produce. 
Sometimes  it  was  a  green  and  velvet  sk)po, 
stretching  up  to  the  foot  of  the  Alpine  giant  that 
Tose  tall  and  blue  behind  ;  sometimes  it  was  a 
black  mass  of  lava  and  cinders  poured  down  to 
the  very  verge  of  the  road.  Here  and  there  ap- 
peared a  wood  fringing  the  mountain*s  base; 
and  then,  again,  a  rocky  precipice  with  a  thou- 
sand streams  trickling  over  its  broad  face,  or  a 
long,  dim  valley  with  a  white  cataract  rushing 
down  in  foam  in  the  distance. 

At  every  two  or  three  hundred  yards  Julie 
had  still  to  cry,  **  Look  there,  look  there !  Is 
not  that  beautiful  7  That  is  the  Puy  de  I^s- 
champs.  That  is  the  village  of  Salien.  Now 
we  are  passing  the  pretty  little  Sioulet,  which 
rise's  up  that  valley.  Now  we  shall  have  to  as- 
cend for  some  way,  and  then  down  to  Roche- 
fort." 

"Lot  us  get  out  and  mount  on  foot,'*  said 
Francis  de  Langy  ;  **  I  should  like  to  make  ev- 
ery journey  through  a  beautiful  country  on  foot 
or  on  horseback,  and  only  get  into  a  carriage 
when  there  is  nothing  to  be  seen." 

Juli««  was  very  ready  lo  agree  to  his  proposal ; 
but  Madame  d'Arto/i//c  declined  the  fdtigue,  and 


remained  in  the  carriage  with  Monsieur  de  St. 
Medard.  The  chaise  de  poste,  however,  which 
led  the  way,  stopped  also,  and  the  count  and  the 
abbe  descended  to  walk  up  the  hill ;  but  Fran- 
cis de  Langy  and  Julie  d'Artonne,  with  their 
light  young  limbs,  far  outstripped  the  other  two, 
'although  they  stopped  every  now  and  then  to 
gaze  at  the  scenery  around. 

Onward  they  went,  talking  cheerfully  and 
lightly  of  a  thousand  things,  and  suffering  each 
subject  that  presented  itself  to  carry  them  away 
into  its  manifold  collateral  branches,  so  that 
Heaven  only  knows  where  their  young  thoughts 
wandered  before  they  reached  the  top  of  Uie 
hill.  At  all  events,  when  the  rest  of  the  party 
came  up,  ihey  were  both  in  deep  meditation ; 
and  both  had  to  rouse  themselves,  to  re-enter 
the  carriage  and  proceed  on  the  way.  The 
journey  was  a  somewhat  long  one  for  the  roads 
and  customs  of  that  day ;  and,  consequently,  at 
Rochefort  they  stopped  to  examine  the  curious 
little  town,  built,  as  it  were,  in  the  clefl  of  a 
rock,  and  the  hill  with  its  old  chateau,  now,  I  be- 
lieve, destroyed,  and  the  basaltic  columns  in  one 
of  the  two  neighbouring  valleys. 

Each  party  had  its  comment,  and  its  enjoy- 
ments of  the  scenes  they  witnessed,  according 
to  age  and  circumstances.  The  elder  four  look- 
ed back  to  the  feudal  times  when  Auvergne  had 
lords  of  its  own,  and  to  the  strange  changes  in 
the  state  of  all  things  which  had  taken  place 
within  the  last  century. 

*»  How  much  greater  a  difference,"  said  the 
Count  d'Artonne,  **  has  been  made  by  the  pass- 
ing of  the  last  hundred  years  than  by  that  of 
any  two  or  three  ages  before  !" 

**  It  has  been  effected,"  replied  Monsieur  de 
St.  Medard,  "  by  the  reign  of  Louis  the  Four- 
teenth." 

•*  And  by  the  government  of  the  Regent  Duke 
of  Orleans,"  added  the  Abbe  Arnoux.  "  Lux- 
uries and  vices  effect  greater  changes  in  socie- 
ty than  even  the  lightning  of  war,  or  the  earth- 
quake of  political  convulsion." 

"As  the  chemists  show  us,"  rejoined  Mon- 
sieur de  St.  Medard,  "  that  a  few  drops  of  acid 
will  corrode  and  dissolve  the  steel  which  the 
hardest  blow  could  not  penetrate." 

"Anatomists,  too,  tell  us,"  observed  the  abbe, 
"  that,  when  sofl  things  and  hard  are  placed  to- 
gether, it  is  the  soft  that  always  mould  the  hard 
to  their  own  shape.  Thus,  bones  have  been  af- 
fected by  the  pressure  of  the  muscles." 

"  Ay,"  said  the  Count  d*Artonne ;  **  and  here, 
in  Auvergne,  we  see  that  the  waters  have  ev- 
erywhere channelled  the  solid  rock  to  suit  their 
own  convenience,  making  themselves  valleys 
for  their  course,  as  we  make  ourselves  roads  to 
travel  on." 

What  was  the  conversation  of  Julie  and 
Francis  de  Langy?  It  was  of  the  beauty  of  the 
scenery,  the  loveliness  of  the  day,  the  clearness 
of  the  stream  that  sparkled  by,  the  happiness  of 
the  dwelling  among  such  sights  of  loveliness, 
where  Francis  said,  truly,  that  he  could  remain 
forever.  There  mingled,  however,  with  the  rest 
many  a  wild  flight  of  fancy,  many  an  image  and 
many  a  thought  which  poets  might  have  been 
proud  of,  springing  from  the  best  fountain  of 
poetry  that  the  world  possesses— de^^  <^^Vvw^\ 
a  fountain  w\V\cY\  \^  otv\^\  v^\Vw^^  Av>\«\^  ^«^ 
bright  and  pure  btlotii  \\it  ^m-sv.  ^\A  ^'^^  ^^ 
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earth  have  fallen  upon  it  and  troubled  the  wa- 
ters thereof. 

So  well  were  they  contented  with  the  little 
town  of  Rochefort  and  its  wild  scenery,  that 
they  almost  regreiied  when  the  time  came  to 
journey  on  to  the  Mont  d'Or ;  but,  as  they  had 
some  way  still  before  them  through  a  mountain- 
ous country,  they  could  not  linger  long;  and, 
entering  the  carriages  again  as  the  shadows 
were  growing  long,  they  set  out,  and  reached 
the  inn  at  t^t  famous  watering-place  just  as 
night  was  falling. 

The  two  young  travellers  saw  the  deep 
shadows  gathering  on  the  hills  with  regret,  but 
the  rest  of  the  party  were  weU  pleased  to  close 
the  pleasant  labours  of  the  day  in  a  place  which 
the  care  of  the  good  old  courier,  Pierrot,  had 
made  as  comfortable  for  them  as  possible.  Every- 
thing had  been  prepared  for  the  most  cheerful 
meal  of  the  day,  and  about  half  an  hour  after 
their  arrival  they  were  all  seated  round  a  well- 
covered  table.  But,  strange  to  say,  all  were 
more  grave  and  thoughtful  Uian  during  the  jour- 
ney. Once  or  twice,  indeed,  as  they  had  driven 
along,  Julie  had  fallen  into  a  deep  revery,  but 
the  ever-changing  objects  had  called  her  quickly 
from  herself  till  the  day's  enjoyments  and  ex- 
citement were  over.  Then  she  grew  sad  again, 
and  Francis  de  Langy  also  was  more  pensive. 
The  conversation  took  a  serious  turn  ;  and,  as 
he  had  been  encouraged  by  his  uncle  to  do  on 
all  occasions,  he  mingled  with  it,  though  mod- 
estly. 

Julie  listened  to  him  with  attention  and  with 
surprise,  as  perhaps  the  reader  might,  if  we 
were  to  pause  in  order  to  relate  all  that  he  said. 
It  would,  indeed,  be  almost  worth  while  to  do 
so,  had  we  space ;  for  the  mixture  of  youthful- 
ness,  almost  boyishness,  which  he  showed  in  all 
matters  where  feeling  and  imagination  were 
concerned,  with  the  deep  thought  and  clear 
reasoning  which  had  been  gained  by  an  educa- 
tion among  men,  was  not  a  little  curious  in 
itself;  and  it  might  suggest  the  question,  whether 
in  general  with  young  people  we  do  not  make  a 
mistake,  and  whether  it  be  not  necessary  to  in- 
struct the  heart  and  the  mind  at  the  same  time, 
and  keep  the  one  in  its  knowledge  upon  a  par 
with  the  other.  But  we  have  much  before  us, 
and  we  must  go  on,  closing  this  chapter  here, 
as  the  next  records  an  adventure  which  ought 
to  have  an  apartment  to  itself. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

Several  days  had  passed,  and  seldom  had 
Time,  whose  wings,  in  moments  of  happiness, 
are  always  those  of  the  swallow,  darted  on  more 
rapidly  than  he  had  done  with  Francis  de  Langy 
and  Julie  d'Artonne.  Julie,  for  her  part,  seemed 
now  to  have  forgotten  whatever  was  the  cause 
of  those  passing  clouds,  which,  as  we  have 
shown,  hung  upon  her  when  first  she  was  brought 
before  the  eyes  of  the  reader.  The  light-hearted- 
ness  of  character  natural  to  her  age  and  her 
disposition  had  all  returned,  everything  like  the 
reserve  produced  by  newness  of  acquaintance 
had  passed  away,  and  she  and  her  young  com- 
panion were  as  old  friends  as  if  they  had  kivovfu 
each  other  twenty  years.    It  may  be  ^lbVlc^  \I 


Monsieur  and  Madame  d^Artonne  taw  aU  ttait 
was  going  on,  and  if  they  approved  of  it ;  if 
Monsieur  de  St.  Medard  marked  the  boyiih 
fondness  of  his  adopted  son  for  the  beautifi^ 
girl  with  whom  he  now  passed  his  whole  time. 
The  answer  is  very  simple :  they  all  saw  it; 
they  all  approved  of  it ;  they  all  desired  tto 
union  of  Francis  de  Langy  and  Julie  d'Artoose. 
It  was  to  some  far  future  day  they  looked,  it  ii 
true ;  but  still  it  was  a  pleasant  scheme,  wt^ 
had  struck  them  all  the  moment  they  had  sea 
those  two  bright  young  beings  standing  side  bj 
side  in  the  window  of  the  chateau.  Madane 
d'Artonne  had  whispered  it  to  her  husband; 
the  count  had  laughed,  and  told  it  to  St.  Medard; 
and  the  viscount  had  grasped  his  friiend's  haoi, 
and  replied,  warmly,  "  With  all  my  heart !" 

Never  did  the  flower  of  love,  \^'hich,  frail  lod 
delicate  as  it  looks,  will  grow  up  amid  stonr 
and  tempest,  and  bud  and  blossom,  how  fiiiif 
and  how  often,  amid  wintiy  desolation,  new 
did  the  flower  of  love  first  rise  under  a  wanMT 
or  more  genial  sunshine,  with  a  promise  of  t 
brighter  and  a  fairer  summer.  But  it  may  to 
often  remarked,  that,  when  it  comes  forth  undff 
such  favourable  circumstances,  when  an  oiisei- 
sonable  warmtli  nurses  it  from  the  ground,  aad 
everything  promises  it  a  fair  and  happy  seisoi, 
the  flower  seldom  lives  to  cast  its  petals  asd  to 
change  to  fruit.  Either,  sickly  and  delicate  m 
itself,  it  fades  speedily ;  or  else  it  withers  io  the. 
fire  of  the  sunshine  in  which  it  was  bom ;  er 
else  some  summer-day  tempest  comes  npoo  i 
with  thunder  and  with  hail,  and  beats  the  brokei 
blossom  to  the  earth  from  which  it  rose.  Sel- 
dom, very  seldom,  does  it  live  long ;  but,  if  li 
does,  it  aflbrds  to  us  human  beings  one  <^  ite 
few  bright  proofs  that  we  have  of  such  a  thine 
as  happiness  being  possible  upon  earth. 

AH  then  smiled  upon  the  kindling  aflectioD  flf 
Francis  de  I«angy  and  Julie  d*Artonne;  they 
were  all  delighted  to  see  that  an  alliance,  wfaieh 
they  so  greatly  wished,  would  have  in  it  an  ii- 
gredient  so  seldom  found  in  the  marriages  of 
France—love.  Monsieur  de  St.  Medari  hid 
known  that  passion,  and  had  been  disappoioted; 
he  therefore  longed  to  secure  the  child  of  his 
adoption  against  that  bitterness  in  the  cop  of 
life  which  he  himself  had  tasted .  Monsieur  and 
Madame  d'Artonne  had  also  felt  lov&-4oTe  fir 
each  other — and,  knowing  the  greatness  of  tte 
blessing,  they  eagerly  sought  it  for  their  chiM. 
Thus  they  gladly  saw,  as  I  have  said,  the  fatue 
union  of  Francis  de  Langy  and  Julie  d'Artoaas 
founded  upon  the  basis  of  early  attachment,  and 
they  had  so  far  yielded  to  the  custom  of  their 
country  as  to  determine  on  it  without  coBsoItiiv 
them. 

The  love  of  boys  and  girls  is  an  ohject  on 
which  gray-bearded  men  vent  much  spleen  and 
scorn ;   but  depend  upon  it,  reader,  where  it 
exists  in  reality,  it  is  ihe  sweetest  thing  that 
ever  life  knows ;  it  is  the  violet  of  oar  sboit 
year  of  existence.    The  rose  is  beautiful,  richer 
in  hues,  full  of  perfume  and  brightness,  as  the 
flaunts  her  gay  bosom  in  the  ardent  sun  of  June: 
but  give  me  the  violet,  the  dear  early  violet,  that 
scents  with  her  odorous  breath  the  air  of  nncoa- 
firmed  spring ;   the  soft,  the  timid  vioK  re- 
treating  from  the  gaze  with  her  blue  eye  eirt 
down  \  the  first  sweet  child  of  the  sweetest 
^easmi^  \^  \;e,\3kdA£i^\.^  x\:a  ^ntlest  of  all  the 
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floweis  of  tbe  Md,  the  emhkm  of  earnest  and 
innocent  affection. 

No,  there  is  nothing  like  it!  In  all  after 
years  we  may  lay  our  hand  upon  what  joy  we 
will— pure  and  innocent  it  must  be,  to  bear  th  e 
comparison  for  a  moment--but  I  say,  we  may- 
lay  our  hand  upon  what  joy  we  will  in  after  ex- 
istence, we  shall  never  find  anything  on  the 
earth  like  the  first  flower  of  the  heart 

Thus  it  went  on,  then,  with  every  encourage- 
ment that  it  could  receive  from  all  who  beheld 
the  growing  love  of  the  two  young  people  who 
have  been  placed  before  the  eyes  *f  the  reader. 
The  encouragement  was  not  open,  indeed ;  that 
is  to  say,  there  were  no  words  spoken,  no  hints 
given  of  that  which  was  in  contemplation  be- 
tween the  two  families ;  but  eveiy  facility  for 
being  together  was  afforded,  and  every  oppor- 
tunity for  enjoying  in  the  society  of  each  other 
those  calm  but  high-toned  pleasures  which  might 
80  entwine  their  mutual  love  with  bright  and 
everlasting  memories  as  to  add  to  the  mortal 
passion  those  feelings  which  seem  born  for  im- 
mortality. 

Madame  d'Artonne  was  not  a  prudent  woman ; 
she  was  something  far  better,  a  good  one.  She 
was  one  of  those  who  preserve  in  their  heart, 
notwithstanding  some  intercourse  with  the  world, 
the  brightest  of  the  three  jewels  which  form  the 
crown  of  Charity— the  thinking  no  evil ;  and, 
as  the  greater  part  of  her  life  had  been  passed 
at  a  distance  from  the  court  of  France,  the 
shackles  which  that  court  and  its  habits  imposed, 
even  upon  the  education  of  a  daughter,  had  not 
taken  hold  of  her  mind.  Thus  Julie,  as  we 
have  at  first  shown  her,  had  never,  in  the  midst 
of  her  wild  imtive  mountains,  been  subjected  to 
the  constant  superintendence  of  the  gouvemante 
or  the  bonne ;  but  had  roamed  about  at  large, 
guarded  by  princiides  which  had  been  carefully 
instilled  into  her  young  heart,  and  trusted  by 
her  parents  entirely  to  the  supervision  of  the 
best  of  all  guides  and  rulers— oonscience.  The 
•ame  course  was  pursued  still ;  and  neither  her 
father  nor  her  mother  thought  it  at  all  more 
iiecessary  that  they  should  have  a  watchful  eye 
Qpon  her,  because  Francis  de  Langy  was  her 
companion. 

The  short  visit  of  the  party  to  the  baths  of 
^  Mont  d'Or  had  been  completed ;  everythinff 
in  that  neighbourhood  which  coukl  be  seen  had 
been  eiamined ;  and  sweeping  round — with 
'various  excursions  to  different  points — ^from  the 
eastern  to  the  western  side  of  the  hills,  and 
Quiking  a  considerable  part  of  the  journey  on 
^)r8elnck,  they  had  reached  the  little  town  of 
PoDtgibaud,  on  the  road  from  Aubusson  to  Cler- 
iDont,  not  without  some  fiitigue  to  the  elder  part 
of  the  famUy. 

"  Well,  Monsieur  Amoux,"  said  the  count,  as 
^ney  sat  discussing  their  plans  for  the  following 
Jay,  **  business  will  take  me  to  Pontaumur,  and 
Monsieur  de  St.  Medard  accompanies  me  in  the 
^naite  de  potte ;  so  we  must  have  you  either  to 
^y  and  entertain  Madame  d'Artonne,  who  is 
^  th-ed  for  any  fresh  expeditions,  or  to  find 
aomelhing  curious  to  show  these  two  young 
people,  and  accompany  them  to  see  it." 
„  "That  will  be  easily  done,"  replied  the  abbe, 

for  one  of  the  most  remarkable  objects  in  Au- 
▼ergne  lies  in  this  neighbourhood.     Francis 
must  visit  it,  but  I  do  not  know  whether  Made- 
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naoiaeUe  d'Artenne  may  not  find  it  too  fatigu- 
ing.*' 

**0h  no,  no!"  cried  Julie,  eageriy,  **I  will 
not  be  left  out  of  the  party." 

"  We  shall  have  to  ride  a  considerable  part  of 
the  way^"  said  the  abbe,  **and  the  rest  of  the 
journey  must  be  perforated  on  foot,  unless,  in- 
deed, they  have  improved  the  paths  since  I  was 
here  before.  You  will  have  a  walk  of  two  good 
hours.  Mademoiselle  d'Artonne." 

"  Oh,  Julie  is  the  best  walker  in  the  provs- 
ince,"  replied  the  countess. 

"Besides,  Monsieur  Amoux,"  cried  Julie 
laughin^^y,  alluding  to  some  mistakes  which 
Monsieur  Amoux  had  made  at  the  Mont  d*Os, 
"  what  would  you  do  for  an  interpreter  if  I  were 
not  with  yout  You  would  never  get  back  to 
Pontgibaud :  whenever  any  of  our  good  Auver^ 
gnats  told  you  to  ffo  to  the  right,  you  would  think 
he  meant  to  the  left.  No,  no ;  you  must  have 
your  interpreter." 

So  was  it  settled.  Three  of  the  small  horses 
of  Auvergne  were  hired  at  Pontgibaud  on  the 
following  morning ;  and,  at  an  early  hour,  the 
abb^,  accompanied  by  his  pupil  and  Julie  d'Ar- 
tonne, set  out  in  the  direction  of  the  little  vil- 
lage, or  rather  hamlet,  of  Chalucet,  for,  when  I 
saw  it,  some  half  dozen  houses  of  an  extremely 
poor  character  were  all  that  it  contained ;  and 
probably  it  was  not  a  place  of  much  more  im- 
portance at  the  time  of  this  tale,  though  I  re- 
member having  seen  some  old  walls,  half  fallen 
down,  which  indicated  that  there  had  been  more 
and  probably  better  houses  in  the  place  in  times 
long  past 

However  that  may  be,  beyond  Chalucet  the 
horses  could  not  go ;  and  leaving  them  in  the 
care  of  one  of  the  peasants,  whose  jargon  was 
perfectly  incomprehensible  both  to  the  abb^  and 
Francis  de  Langy,  the  former  asked,  through 
the  interpretation  of  Julie  d'Artonne,  whether 
they  could  not  have  a  guide  to  accompany  them. 
The  old  man,  for  such  be  was,  replied  that  every 
one  was  out  tending  their  herds  in  the  fieldSi 
**  If  you  go  down  to  the  valley,"  he  said,  **  and 
you  cannot  miss  your  way  down  that  path,  you 
will  find  a  man  fishing  in  the  stream.  He  can 
show  you  about,  I  dare  say ;  finr,  though  he*s  a 
stranger  here,  he  se^ns  to  know  the  country 
well  enough." 

**  I  am  afiraid,"  said  Julie,  laughing,  afteir  she 
had  translated  this  reply,  *'I  am  afraid  that 
this  is  your  only  chance,  for  our  good  people  oi 
Auvergne  are  not  fond  of  (|ttitting  their  flocks." 

"  Oh !  I  can  find  the  way  myself,"  said  the 
abbe ;  *'  it  was  only  for  greater  security ;  so  let 
us  go ;"  and  down  the  steep  path  they  aooord-i^ 
ing^  proceeded,  winding  in  and  out  through 
some  of  the  most  curious  scenery  that  they  had 
yet  seen.  Rooks  of  black  lava  swept  round  on 
every  side,  and  large  detached  blocks  here  and 
there  seemed  resolved  to  obstruct  the  forward 
progress  of  the  path ;  which,  nevertheless,  like 
the  perseverance  of  a  quiet  but  firm  spirit  among 
the  difliculties  and  obstacles  of  the  world,  pur- 
sued its  way  onw|rd  unceasingly,  turning  round 
those  obstructions  which  it  could  not  surmount. 

"  Haric,  Francis !"  said  Julie,  stopping,  and 
laying  her  beautiful  hand  upon  his  arm,  allei 
they  had  gone  some  way  laughing  and  talking ; 
"hark.  Monsieur  Amoux!  do  you  not  hear  a 
loud  soundl    It  cannot  surely  be  thunder !    I£ 
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00,  we  had  better  seek  shelter  immediately,  for 
our  storms  in  these  mountains  are  not  like  those 
of  any  other  place.  Many  people  and  caule  are 
destroyed  by  them  every  year." 

"Oh  no,' it  cannot  be  thunder,"  exclaimed 
Francis  de  Langy :  "  there  is  nothing  but  a  light 
cloud  here  and  there,  and,  besides,  it  goes  on." 

The  abbe  had  listened  to  what  they  said  with 
a  smile.  ''  It  is  a  singular  sound,"  he  replied, 
at  length,  "  and  one  I  never  heard  anywhere  but 
here.    Is  it  not  like  the  roaring  of  a  volcano?" 

"  Oh !  I  know  what  it  is."  cried  Julie :  ••  it  is 
the  noise  of  a  cascade." 

"  No,"  answered  the  abbe,  "  it  is  simply  the 
murmuring  of  the  River  Sioule,  which,  flowing 
over  a  b^  of  lava,  and  winding  in  and  out 
among  a  thousand  rocks  of  the  same  resonant 
material,  seems  as  if  it  were  imitating,  for  us  of 
modem  days,  the  voice,  which  it  must  have 
often  heard,  of  the  fierce  volcano  at  the  foot  of 
'Which  it  runs.  The  sound  rises,  however,"  he 
added,  "and  seems  to  gather  its  greatest 
strength  about  this  point,  for  it  becomes  much 
fainter  when  you  reach  the  bank  of  the  river 
below." 

As  he  spoke,  he  led  the  way  on,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  they  reached  the  valley  of  the  Sioule, 
which  presented  to  their  eyes  one  of  the  most 
extraordinary,  wild,  and  interesting  scenes  that 
it  is  possible  to  find  on  earth.  On  one  side  of 
the  valley  rose  a  stupendous  mountain  of  gran- 
ite, round  the  base  of  which  flowed  a  beautifully 
clear  stream,  scarcely  more,  at  the  time  I  speak 
of— which,  it  must  be  remembered,  was  in  the 
middle  of  summer— than  a  foot  in  depth  at  any 
place,  and  in  general  not  above  five  or  six 
inches.  But  few  trees,  and  those  scattered  at 
great  distances  upon  small  patches  of  vegetable 
mould,  stood  out  from  the  cold,  gray  mountain, 
serving  in  their  insignificance  to  alford  some 
measure  of  its  tremendous  height. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  valley  appeared,  how- 
ever, the  object  for  which  the  abbe  had  brought 
them  thither.  This  was  one  of  those  enormous 
masses  of  lava  which  characterize  Auvergne :  a 
mountain  in  itself,  completely  hiding  from  the 
eyes  l>elow  the  still  higher  mountain  behind  it. 
On  its  strange  wild  face  were  seen  several  deep 
caverns,  blacker  than  its  own  blackness;  at 
least,  so  ihey  appeared  as  the  sun  then  fell ; 
and  from  them,  distinct  and  clear,  as  if  actually 
pouring  forth  in  molten  fury,  were  several  tre- 
mendous streams  of  lava,  now  hanicned  into 
rock,  but  marked  out  from  each  other  by  wide, 
irregular  slopes  of  the  fern  and  heath  w  liich  car- 
peted the  mountain.  Two  of  these  streams  es- 
pecially caught  the  eye  of  the  travellers,  sweep- 
ing round  upon  the  right  and  left,  like  the  ruined 
walls  of  some  vast  amphitheatre,  and  appa- 
rently bounding  the  irruptions  that  had  taken 
place,  for  all  the  lesser  torrents  of  lava  seemed 
embraced  within  those  two  gigantic  arms. 

As  if  to  form  the  strongest  contrast  possible 
with  the  magnificent  wildness  of  the  mountain 
scene  aliove,  the  banks  of  the  stream  on  either 
side  were  covered  with  exquisite  soft  turf  of  a 
vivid  green ;  while  the  dear  waters  between 
those  velvet  banks  sparkled  with  the  brightness 
of  a  diamond  over  the  fragments  of  dark  stone 
that  formed  its  bed.  Julie  and  Francis  de  Langy 
^azed  with  astonishment,  wonder,  aT\A  VKe\ 
^nd  although  the  abbe  had  seen  l\i\s  ex.\T^u()T^v 


nary  spectacle  before,  he  eould  not  beboU  it 
even  a  second  time  without  being  strongly  nd 
strangely  moved  by  a  sight  which  has,  perhaps, 
no  parallel  in  nature. 

But  one  object  in  the  whole  prospect  dimin- 
ished the  effect  upon  the  mind,  which  w»  ibe 
figure  of  another  human  being.  It  was  a  aceae 
which  required  perfect  solitude  to  bring  ooiak 
its  beauties,  and  that  one  object  undoubtedly 6- 
tracted  greatly  from  the  general  effect.  Nciihff 
was  his  occupation  one  of  those  the  nature  oi 
which  at  all  harmonized  with  the  objects  roni 
He  was  casting  the  dull  line  into  the  dear  wa- 
ter; and  certainly,  whatever  charm  beadifii 
scenery  may  give  to  the  sport  of  fishing,  Ik 
sport  itself  adds  nothing  to  the  poetical  beu^ 
of  the  scenery.  A  shepherd,  a  goatherd,  i^j  i 
the  objects  of  pastoral  life,  might  not  have  jMicd 
so  harshly  on  the  sight ;  but  when  the  abbe,a^ 
ter  gazing  round  for  some  five  minutes  in  per- 
fect silence,  at  length  said,  in  a  low  tone,  ^'Ttai 
is  our  guide,  I  suppose,"  Julie  could  notTe&u 
from  exclaiming,  **I  wish  he  were  awajik 
spoils  the  landscape  sadly." 

"  He  does,  indeed,"  replied  Francis  de  Lufy; 
"  neither  is  his  costume  particnlarly  pIctare^M- 
The  plain  brown  cloth  of  Auvergne  wouU  ai 
such  a  scene  as  this  better  than  that  smart-look- 
ing Parisian  frock." 

"  We  must  speak  with  him  at  all  events,"  »■ 
joined  the  abbe ;  "  for  although,  as  I  said  befan, 
I  believe  I  could  find  the  way  about  tbe  pboe 
myself,  yet  it  may  save  you  fatigue,  fair  tadj.tt 
have  the  shortest  road  pointed  out  to  us." 

Thus  speaking,  he  advanced  towards  the  stm- 
ger ;  but,  ere  they  had  taken  half  a  dozen  sttpi, 
Julie  exclaimed,  "Why,  that  is  strange;  lii 
surely  Jean,  one  of  the  servants  of  Madame  de 
Bausse." 

Intent  upon  his  fishing,  and  his  ear  filled  vtt 
the  murmur  of  the  stream,  the  man  had  ooc  l^ 
marked  their  approach.  When  he  did  so,  b0V- 
ever,  a  sudden  look  of  surprise  passed  orerbii 
countenance,  perhaps  not  altogether  unmia^ 
with  alarm.  If  there  was  any  such  ieebng.ft 
passed  away  in  an  instant ;  and,  pulling  off  bii 
hat  as  he  recognised  Mademoiselle  d'ArtooM 
he  said.  "  Ah,  Mademoiselle  Julie,  is  that  JW- 
Who  would  have  thought  to  see  you  here !" 

"  Or  you  cither,  Jean  Marais  ?"'shc  answetei 
^*  How  is  it  that  Madame  de  Bausse  has  parted 
wiih  yout" 

I'he  man  paused  for  a  single  instant  ere  be 
replied,  but  he  then  said  easily,  "  ^\liy.  Made- 
moiselle, the  young  marquis  being  awa^,  JM 
know  she  had  no  great  use  for  me ;  wo  I  took  i 
day's  holyday  to  bring  these  sleek  fntleineB 
out  of  the  Sioule ;"  and  he  pointed  to  MDe  fine 
trout  which  lay  upon  the  bank. 

Julie  made  no  answer,  but  cast  her  beantifal 
eyes  down  to  tbe  ground  and  remaiaed  ii 
thought  for  a  moment  or  two,  at  ibe  end  ef 
which  period  Francis  de  Langy  perceived  thai 
her  cheek  turned  very  pale.  A  painful  feeliot 
that  he  could  not  define  to  himself  came  spin 
over  his  heart ;  and,  the  ahbc  being  at  thai  mo- 
ment in  conversation  with  the  servant  in  regard 
to  his  capability  of  guiding  them  over  thenMunc- 
ain,  the  youth  resolved  he  would  satisfy  hmiself 
at  once,  and  put  a  question  which  iiu  i|«  •^^^ 
\  i^cveivlcca  would  have  ventured  to  alter 
A     *^  X  OM  «^m  ^x^^vX^s  v(v\ftTt»ied  in  ihi*  Marqnis 
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^e  Bausse,  Mademoiselle  d^Artonne^*  he  said. 
^  I  suppose  you  are  much  attached  to  your 
cousin  !'* 

Julie  started,  and  replied,  with  the  same 
youthful  frankness  which  had  characterized  his 
question,  *'  Oh  no  !  I  dislike  him  very  much  /' 
and  the  colour  mounted  in  her  cheek  again.  "I 
"was  only  thinking/'  she  said,  *'  that  all  this  is 
Tery  strange  ;*'  and  again  she  fell  into  thought. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  abbe  had  asked  the 
fisiierman  to  quit  his  occupation  for  the  moment 
and  guide  them  over  the  hill ;  but  the  valet 
laughed,  saying,  **  I  don*t  know  ten  steps  from 
the  banks  of  the  stream,  so  that  it  would  but  be 
the  blind  leading  the  blind,  Monsieur  TAbb^.*' 

••You  must  be  better  acquainted  with  the 
•country  than  we  are,"  rejoined  the  abbe ;  "  for 
I  am  the  only  one  of  the  party  who  has  ever 
Tisited  it,  and  that  was  twenty  years  ago." 

The  man,  however,  seemed  unwilling  to  give 
^ap  his  sport ;  and  the  travellers,  afler  wander- 
ing for  some  way  along  the  course  of  the  val- 
ley, turned  to  take  another  view  of  the  precipi- 
tous steep  from  whose  caverns,  unnumbered 
-centuries  ago,  poured  forth  the  torrents  of  fire 
which  have  left  such  extraordinary  vestiges  be- 
hind them.  What  was  the  surprise  of  Julie 
and  Francis  de  Langy  to  behold,  from  the  point 
•at  which  they  were  now  placed,  the  scene  en- 
tirely changed  !  For  an  instant  they  could 
scarcely  help  believing  that  the  dead  volcano 
had  suddenly  rekindled  into  angry  life,  for  sev- 
eral of  the  caverns  in  the  mountain — while 
Bome  still  remained  sombre  and  dark — had  as- 
sumed a  fiery  glare,  as  if  flames  and  torrents  of 
lava  were  about  once  more  to  burst  forth. 

The  abt)c  saw  and  enjoyed  their  surprise. 
<*  It  is  from  this  side  only,"  he  said,  '*  that  you 
really  see  the  caverns ;  before  they  were  cast 
into  deep  shadow,  and  the  red  ochreous  colour, 
;  which  has  been  produced  by  combustion,  was 
concealed  till  we  got  into  this  position." 

Julie  gazed  almast  awe-struck.  ''  It  is  beau- 
tiful," she  said,  "  but  very  fearful.  What  a 
sight  it  must  have  been  to  behold  such  furnaces 
in  activity  !'* 

*'  It  lo4)ks  like  the  mouth  of  the  infernal  re- 
gions," said  Francis  de  Langy. 

"And  doubtless,"  replied  the  abb^,  "from 
some  such  scene  as  this  the  poet  took  his  pic- 
ture of  the  entrance  to  Pluto's  kingdom.  It  is, 
indeed,  sublime.  But  what  think  you,  Made- 
moiselle d*Artonne!  You  are  a  good  climber; 
will  you  venture  up  to  the  caves  themselves  T 
It  is  a  difficult  and  not  a  very  safe  ascent,  if  I 
recollect  rightly." 

Julie  laughed.  "  Oh !  where  you  and  Fran- 
cis go.  Monsieur  Arnoux,"  she  answered,  *'I 
shall  find  no  difficulty.  Mine  are  mountain  feet, 
more  accustomed,  a  great  deal,  to  tread  the 
Tocks  and  lava  of  Auvergne  than  the  terraces 
and  streets  of  Versailles  and  Paris.  I  should 
not  wonder  if  I  had  to  help  you  both;  but  what- 
ever we  do  must  be  done  quickly,  for  I  am  afraid 
there  will  be  a  storm  before  night.'* 

••  Oh  no,"  said  the  abbe,  looking  np  to  the  sky, 
•*!  do  not  think  so;  and  I  am  a  meteorologist, 
you  kn(»w,"  he  added,  with  a  grave  smile  at  his 
own  pretensions. 

*•  But  I  am  an  Auvergnate,"  answered  Julie, 
laughing:  "and  we  all  learn  these  things  in  our 
country,  Monsieur  A rnoux.     We  ha  ve  plenty  of  | 


practice  in  marking  the  changes  of  weather,  I 
can  assure  you ;  for  we  often  see  three  com- 
pletely different  climates  in  one  day,  and  very 
seldom  have  the  same  for  three  days  together. 
However,  if  a  storm  did  come  on,  we  could  find 
plenty  of  places  of  shelter  here,  for  Nature  has 
provided  us  with  houses  in  the  rock." 

"  As  she  almost  always  does,"  said  the  abb^, 
*•  wherever  there  is  an  evil  or  a  danger,  afford- 
ing a  remedy  or  an  escape ;  even  as  God,"  he 
added — always  willing  to  inculcate  a  lesson — 
"even  as  God  never  suffers  us  to  be  tempted 
without  affording  us  a  warning  and  offering  us 
a  resource.  But  come,  my  dear  children,  the 
easiest  way,  if  I  recollect,  lies  round  that  largo 
stream  of  lava:  there  is  a  little  path  runs 
through  the  heath,  which  carries  us  easily  half 
up  the  ascent." 

The  road  was  readily  found,  and  the  greater 
part  of  it  presented  no  serious  obstacles.  In 
the  end  there  was,  indeed,  some  difficult  climb- 
ing to  be  accomplished ;  but,  as  Julie  had  fore- 
seen, her  mountain  habits  rendered  the  ascent 
more  easy  to  herself  than  to  either  of  her  com- 
panions. Francis  de  Langy,  it  is  true,  full  of 
youth,  vigour,  and  activity,  surmounted  all  the 
impediments  in  the  way  without  much  trouble : 
the  only  difficulty,  indeed,  that  he  met  with  pro- 
ceeded from. his  employing  more  strength  than 
was  needful,  and  by  a  bolder  spring  or  heavier 
tread  displacing  here  or  there  a  mass  of  the 
lava,  which  went  rolling  down  into  the  valley 
below.  The  good  abbe,  however,  found  that 
twenty  years  had  made  a  great  difference  in  his 
agility,  as  most  men  do  who  try ;  but  proceed- 
ing slowly  and  cautiously,  he  went  on  without 
danger,  refusing  all  aid  from  his  younger  com- 
panions. 

Often,  indeed,  was  he  obliged  to  stop  for  a 
moment,  but  yet  the  good  man  would  look  up 
well  pleased  to  the  rock  above  him,  where  they 
stood  waiting  his  coming;  while  Julie's  eyes 
sparkled  with  pleasure  and  excitement,  and  her 
fair  cheek  glowed  with  exereise ;  her  small,  full 
lips  panting  all  the  while  with  the  pure  breath 
of  youth,  and  the  curls  of  her  hair  driven  hack 
from  her  forehead  by  the  quick  blast  of  the 
mountain  wind.  Even  age,  the  sad  diluter  of 
all  admirations,  could  not  prevent  the  abb<$  from 
saying  in  his  own  heart,  *'  Well,  for  a  being  of 
this  earth,  she  is  certainly  very  lovely." 

Monsieur  Arnoux,  however,  was  not  the  only 
one  who  admired ;  and  Francis  de  J^iangy,  as  he 
stood  beside  her,  or  made  an  excuse  to  render 
her  aid  where  she  needed  it  not,  gazed  with 
deeper  and  more  glowing  feelings  still  upon  his 
lovely  companion,  and,  phmging  into  the  whirl- 
pool of  thoughts  which  their  situation  suggested, 
soon  lost  himself  amid  a  thousand  bright  but 
vague  sensations. 

Thus  going  on,  they  at  length  reached  the 
mouth  of  one  of  the  first  caverns,  and  there 
paused  for  some  short  time  to  rest  themselves, 
studying  curiously,  as  they  sat  upon  a  block  of 
lava  which  had  taken  the  form  of  a  natural 
l>ench,  the  innumerable  curious  lichens  and 
mosses  which  had  gathered  in  the  shadier  parts 
of  the  rock.  The  next  they  came  to  was  all 
bare ;  and  the  entrance,  which  was  exposed  to 
the  heat  of  the  sun,  was  so  scoTc\>s?d,  V^-aX  >J^^ 
lava,  wU\ch  \vas  a  ^ev\\\;iT  v^<sv^»xVj  ri^  t^*«\\\\w^ 
and  relalmnsUeal/AcV.u^W's  \jM\w^^»ci^\i»xA.^^ 
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rested  upon  it.  The  air  in  the  inside  of  the 
cave,  too,  was  sufibcating  and  oppressire ;  and 
Julie,  when  she  felt  it,  again  shook  her  head, 
saying,  **  We  shall  have  a  storm,  Monsieur  Ar- 
•noux.*' 

Nevertheless,  forward  they  went  upon  their 
way,  examining  aH  the  curious  objects  that  etur- 
ronnded  them,  comparing  them  with  other  crea- 
tions of  nature  or  productions  of  art,  and  in  the 
sportive  revelry  of  unrestrained  imagination  de- 
nving  a  thousand  beautiful  iSgures,  a  thousand 
wild  speculations,  a  thousand  bright  concep- 
tions, from  the  world  of  wonders  through  which 
they  passed.  Circling  round  the  front  of  the 
grdu  volcanic  mass,  they  at  length  reached  the 
very  summit,  and  then  saw  that  it  was  but  as 
the  first  step  to  anoUier  giant  mountain  behind, 
apparently  of  granite.  But  a  different  object 
instantly  attracted  their  attention:  an  immense 
heavy  cloud  rolling  from  the  base  of  that  other 
mountain  towards  them,  and  seeming  to  sweep 
the  little  plain  on  which  they  now  stood. 

"  We  shall  have  a  fog.  I  think,"  said  the  abbe. 

•*  No,  no,"  replied  Julie,  with  a  look  of  appre- 
hension ;  '*  there  is  a  storm  coming,  a  storm  of 
hail,  I  think.  Let  us  get  down  to  one  of  the 
caves  as  fast  as  possible ;  we  might  be  beaten 
to  death  by  the  hailstones.'* 

There  was  no  time  for  delay ;  for,  almost  as 
Julie  spoke,  a  bright  flash  of  lightning  blazed 
over  the  face  of  the  dark-gray  mass ;  and,  run- 
ning down  as  fast  as  possible,  the  whole  party 
made  their  way,  not  without  danger,  towards 
the  last  cave  which  they  had  quitted.  To  say 
the  truth,  it  was  not  that  which  seeded  likely  to 
afford  the  best  shelter,  being  formed  principally 
by  a  mountain  of  scoria,  cinders,  and  earth, 
which  appeared  to  have  been  driven  back  by  an 
advancing  stream  of  lava,  with  which  it  was 
partly  mingled,  and  from  which  it  was  partly  de- 
tached. They  had  no  choice,  however;  for, 
before  they  reached  it,  the  hail  began  to  &11  with 
a  degree  of  violence  of  which  neither  of  the 
two  men  had  any  previous  conception.  Unpre- 
pared for  what  was  coming,  Francis  de  Langy, 
thoogh  young,  strong,  aid  active,  staggered 
with  the  blows ;  but,  almost  at  the  same  mo- 
ment, Julie  put  her  hand  to  her  head,  and  fell. 
Tenfold  strength  seemed  to  be  given  to  him  in 
a  moment ;  and,  catching  her  up  in  his  arms,  he 
bore  her  into  the  cavern,  which,  though  not 
twenty  steps  distant,  she  might  hardly  other- 
wise have  reached  alive. 

"Julie!  dear  Julie!"  he  cried,  as  he  placed 
her  in  safety. 

**  I  am  not  hurt,"  she  exclaimed ;  "  I  am  not 
much  hurt.    But  the  abbe!    Poor  Monsieur 
'  Amoux  t" 

Francis  de  Langy  darted  oot  of  the  cavern, 
and  rusbed  towards  the  spot  where  the  good 
ecclesiastic,  with  his  face  and  hands  bleeding, 
was  crouching  under  the  rock,  which  only  in 
part  sheltered  him.  Half  carrying,  half  dragging 
him  along,  his  pupil  at  length  got  him  into  the 
cave,  though  not  till  both  were  terribly  bruised. 

"Oh,  Monsieur  Amoux!''  cried  Julie,  "you 
are  sadly  hurt,  I  fear." 

"  No,  no,  my  chUd,"  replied  the  old  man.  "  It 
is  but  a  little  blood ;  one  of  these  dreadful  hail- 
stones has  cut  my  lip  and  my  cheek.  But  you  1 
you  fell  too,  my  child ;  and  poor  Francis  has  suf- 
fered more  than  either." 


Julie  gaxed  at  her  young  comptnion  witU 
anxious  and  inquiring  look ;  but  he  replied,  m 
a  light  lauffh,  "  Oh,  no,  no !  I  am  not  hoit  1 
nothing.  If  you  two  are  safe,  I  trust  to  U 
many  a  worse  beating  than  this  before  ll 
Let  me  wipe  the  bk)od  from  yoor  face,  Ml 
sieur  Amoux.  Julie,  are  you  sure  yon  are  I 
hurt!" 

"  Oh  no !"  she  cried,  "  no :  the  hail  made  I 
stacker,  and  I  stumbled  over  some  stone,  I  faiil 
but!  am  not  hurt,  only  a  little  bruised."       , 

As  she  spoke  she  clasped  her  hands  OTer  I 
eyes,  for  just  then  came  another  awful  Hash 
lightning,  which  seemed  to  fill  the  whole  n] 
with  fire. 

"  Good  Heaven,  what  hailstones !"  exdaid 
Francis  de  Langy ;  "  they  are  absolutely  ma4 
of  ice.  That  poor  fellow  in  the  valley  win 
kiUed!" 

"  I  trust  not,"  replied  Julie ;  "  he  knovf«  A 
vergne  well,  and  would  never  go  fiir  on  sodi 
day  as  this  without  having  marked  oot  vm 
place  of  shelter.  I  am  afraid  you  are  m 
hurt,  Monsieur  Amoux,"  she  continued,  as 
saw  the  good  abbi  bending  down  his  head 
his  hands. 

No,  my  dear  young  lady,"  answeced 
abb^,  after  a  moment's  pause ;  "  I  was  thanf 
God  that  I  am  not  much  hurt.  Turn  yoor  < 
from  the  lightning,  my  son ;  it  might  blind  j( 

"Come  away,  Francis;  come  away," 
claimed  Julie  d'Artonne,  laying  her  hand  iq« 
the  arm  of  her  young  companion,  who  was  fu- 
zing out  from  the  mouth  of  the  cavern  open  w 
strange  but  magnificent  sight  afibrded  bj  w 
valley  at  their  feet :  "  do  not  stand  rashly  th* 
in  the  full  glare." 

There  are  few  dangers  to  which  Francs  * 
Langy  would  not  willingly  liave  exposed  b» 
self  to  hear  such  words  as  those;  and,  dravoK 
back  with  Julie  into  the  farther  part  of  the  ««. 
th^  seated  themselves  on  a  pile  of  Tokafic 
fragments  near  good  Monsieur  Amoox.  T» 
storm  every  moment  grew  more  and  more  ter- 
rible ;  the  flashes  of  the  lightning  were  d^ 
sant,  and  of  a  fearful  vividness,  glancing  roov 
and  round  the  cave,  and  exposing  to  tbeeyg^ 
the  grim  features  of  those  innermost  w^JJ? 
which  the  light  of  day  never  Tereaki-J^ 
d'Artonne  drew  closer  and  ctoeer  to  her  lor^ 
side ;  and,  as  fear  ever  makes  one  of  ns  w» 
beings  cling  to  another^  breaking  down  aU  w 
baiTiers  which  custom  daces  between  ^Jj^ 
man,  she  put  her  arm  Uirough  his,  f^!^^^ 
bling  apprehension  hid  her  eyes  upon  *"  •J'J"' 
der,  whUe  he  soothed  her  with  aU  those  ^ 
caresses  which  nothing  but  the  tenon  ofw 
moment  would  have  imboldened  l"*"_|*rji 
He  supported  her  with  his  arm,  he  kept  hff  njJJ 
clasped  in  his;  and  though  he  could  not  bw  wo 

that  it  was  a  dreadful  hour,  the  tcnn«*^ 
which  to  all  of  them  no  one  could  tdl,  he  w» 
to  persuade  his  dear  Julie,  as  he  called  heMJ 
there  was  no  danger,  and  that  the  storm  wgi» 
soon  pass  away.  ^»y» 

"  One  could  fancy  it  the  end  of  the  woni 
said  the  Abbe  Arnoux ;  and  so,  indeed,  one  Dup 
have  done ;  for  the  rocks  and  mountains  (««J^ 
norous  basalt,  which  had  multiplied  iw  J* 
murmurs  of  the  Siouletill  they  >»«<' »<>»"**|^ 
thunder,  now  echoed  the  voice  of  the  twuw* 
itself  from  rock  to  rock,  and  cavern  to  catwi* 
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Q  Jtt  the  very  moiiiiUm  Mened  to  shtke,  and  one 

Jjiold  fed  the  Tibration  of  the  air  upon  the  cheek 

p  wdl  as  on  the  ear.    The  lalfuig  of  the  hail 

pM  to  the  roar,  and  the  gush  of  accomnJating 

j^  laters  mingled  therewith,  so  that  never,  lupba- 

^If,  did  the  ear  of  man,  except  in  some  of  tlyrae 

JiBt  conTolsions  which,  with  interrals  of  an- 

-  Umbered  ages,  change  the  face  of  the  whole 

jobe,  bear  such  a  combination  of  terrific  sooHds 

Zr%  then  echoM  through  the  valley  of  Chalacet. 

Sheltered  as  they  were,  however,  the  hail  was 

longer  to  be  feared,  and  the  thunder  was' 

I  awful  than  dangerous ;  but  a  greater  peril 

^ any  they  had  yet  undergone  awaited  them, 

)Ten  at  the  moment  when  they  thought  them- 

^  ^ves  secure.    The  hail  gradually  betiune  min- 

"yed  with  rain ;  then  ceased,  and  gave  way  to  a 

^JJehige  that  poured  down  from  the  sky.    The 

^"^  ftrge  lumps  of  ice,  which  lay  piled  up  more  than 

^  foot  in  height  at  the  mouth  of  the  cavern,  be- 

^^|ao  to  melt.     Large  drops  of  water,  percolating 

'  ^Nuough  the  arch  of  the  cave,  dropped  with  a 

^  ^  l«avy  splaslK  upon  the  ground ;  some  pieces  of 

^ 'tbe  rock  of  the  vault  fell  likewise ;  and  at  the 

'  lame  time  a  rushing  sound,  difiiinng  ^m  ^ 

which  had  iMen  heard  before,  came  suddenly 

upon  the  ear.     A  rivulet  was  first  seen^noUing 

'  along  the  path  at  the  entrance  of  tUI  eaverfl, 

' -driving  away  the  hail  before  it ;  and  then>  with 

a  hissing,  foamy  rush  down  fW>m  the  hill  abote, 

•wept  an  aot^  torrent,  rising,  as  it  passed, 

somewhat  above  the  level  ground  of  the  cave, 

and  pouring  in  with  an  eddying  whirl  so  as  to 

oover  the  feet  of  the  poor  travellers  with  water. 

Not  calculating  how  high  it  would  rise,  Francis 

de  Langy  caught  up  Julie  in  his  arms,  preparing 

to  rush  forth  with  her;  but  paused  instantly, 

leeing  that  it  must  naturally  flow  down  the  hill, 

and  could  not  inundate  the  place  of  their  retreat 

above  a  few  inches  more.  - 

At  that  instant,  however,  the  abb^  started  up, 
exclaiming,  **  Quick,  Francis ;  quick,  my  child ! 
Away,  away !  the  cave  is  falling  in  !'*  and  on  he 
darted  towards  the  mouth. 

He  reached  it  not,  however;  for,  before  he 
could  do  so,  a  torrent  of  falling  cinders  and 
scoria  poured  down  from  above,  and  struck  him 
to  the  ground.  There  was  a  sad  and  terrible 
cry,  the  mouth  of  the  cavern  was  at  once  block-^ 
ed  up,  and  all  was  dariuiess. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

We  most  now  return  for  a  time  to  the  banks 
of  the  stream,  and  to  the  somewhat  discourteous 
fisherman,  who  had  chosen  to  fdlow  his  solitary 
^port  rather  than  accompany  the  travell^ra  over 
the  mountain.  The  name  bv  which  Julie  ad- 
dressed him  mast  have  already  made  the  reader 
awan  that  he  is  not  a  new  acquaintance;  but, 
from  the  description  which  we  gave  of  his  per- 
son when  at  tne  Feme  Qodard^  he  certainly 
would  not  be  recognised  at  the  period  of  which 
we  now  speak.  The  tall,  well-formed,  active 
stripling  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  had  grown  into  a 
man  of  immense  powers  of  body :  not  much 
above  the  ordinary  height,  being  about  five  feet 
eleven,  but  displaying  a  frame  of  great  breadth : 
deep-cnested,  long-armed,  thin  in  the  flank,  and 
witbout  the  slightest  approach  to  iamess,  but 
moBcalar  to  aa  extraoiuinafy  degree.    His  fea- 


tures were  short  imd  smalli  but  Aood;  his  fore- 
head large  and  capacious,  but  with  the  back  of 
the  head  perhaps  still  more  so,  and  with  those 
parts  of  the  scull  in  wliich  phrenologies  suppose 
the  organs  of  observation  and  calculation  to  lie 
developed  in  a  remaricable  manner.  To  speak 
by  the  card,  and  employ  the  technology  with 
which  our  phrenological  friends  have  furnished 
us,  we  will  point  out,  that  the  oigan  of  reverence 
in  his  head,  though  not  absolutely  warning,  was 
fvery  small  indeedf;  but  that  the  organ  of  benev- 
'^olence  was  large  and  protuberant  Thus,  if  we 
might  judge  by  what  was  on  the  outside  of  his 
scull  of  what  was  in  the  inside,  and  firom  both 
of  what  was  the  character  of  his  mind  and  dispo- 
sition, we  should  have  a  very  curious  compound 
of  qualities.  Considerable  intellectual  powers, 
with  strong  animal  passions ;  not  much  respect 
for  anything,  but  a  good  deal  of  kindness  of  feel- 
ing. A  few  more  traits,  dear  reader,  would  make 
it  a  perfect  Frenchman. 

The  expression  of  the  cocmtenance — ^in  which, 
to  say  sooth,  we  put  as  much  faith  as  in  phrenol- 
ogy— bore  out  these  indications  perfectly.  There 
whs  a  shrewd,  intelligent,  keen,  and  rapid  look, 
with  no  ferocity  or  faarsfayness  in  it,  but  a  mat 
deal  of  determination ;  and  that  sidelong,  half- 
averted  glance,  which  we  noticed  in  him  as  a 
youth,  was  now  altogether  gone,  the  place  there- 
of being  supplied  by  a  sort  of  impenetrable,  non- 
chalant aspect  assumed  upon  certain  occasions. 

The  reader  must  not  suppose  that  any  great 
change  had  taken  place  in  his  character,  thus  to 
vary  the  expression  of  his  countenance.  The 
fact  is,  that  when  a  youth,  though  not  educated 
by  any  of  his  relations  with  the  soundest  princi- 
ples in  the  workl,  yet  his  faults  and  vices — and 
they  were  not  a  few— were  new  to  him;  and  the 
belief  that  they  must  be  apparent  to  and  con- 
demned by  every  one  he  met  with,  gave  him  that 
downcast  look  which  we  have  be&re  mentioned. 

He  had  disposed  of  it,  however,  in  the  most 
natural  manner  possible;  and  having  discovered 
two  things — first,  that  his  fellow-men  were  not 
near  so  sharp-sighted  as  he  had  imagined;  and, 
secondly,  that  there  were  a  great  many  as  bad  as 
himself,  and  a  great  many  very  much  worse,  he 
got  somewhat  conceited,  not  exactly  of  his  bad 
actions,  but  of  the  dexterity  and  courage  with 
which  ne  committed  them. 

We  have  said  that  he  was  not  conceited  of  the 
actions  themselves;  and,  in  truth,  his  tendency 
was  rather  away  from  them ;  for,  in  reality,  they 
were  committed  more  from  a  general  want  of 
principle  than  an  inherent  inclination  to  wrong ; 
and,  as  the  desires  and  passions  of  youth,  the 
love  of  adventure,  and  the  recklessness  of  conse- 

auences,  diminished  by  slight  degrees  with  years, 
le  temptations  were  diminisfcSd  also;  and  he 
would  just  as  soon  have  employed  his  wit  in  do- 
ing what  was  right,  if  the  opportunity  had  pre- 
sented itself,  as  in  doing  what  was  wrong.  Hab- 
it, indeed— habit  was  a  strong  counterpoise ;  but 
a  man  of  good  intellect,  and  not  very  corrupt 
inclinations,  generally  discovers,  sooner  or  later, 
that  the  weight  of  worldly  advantages  lies  on  the 
side  of  good  conduct,  as  well  as  all  the  moral 
inducements ;  and  thus  there  is  ever  something 
with  a  reasonable  being  to  counterbalance  bad 
habit,  if  unfortunate  circumstances  do  not  lead 
him  farther  and  farther  into  vice,  or  society  by 
its  severity  does  not  drive  him  to  despair. 

The  lepers  at  one  time  were  cast  out  from  all 
communion  with  their  fellow-men ;  they  could  as- 
sociate but  with  lepers,  and  the  disease  increased 
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and  spmad.  At  an  after  pviiqd  tosn  look  them 
iato  hospiuls  aod  cured  tbeoL  aod  tb«  malady 
was  gtadoalljr  ezi^iigaiabecL  Mighi  it  not  be  so 
with  the  leprosy  o£  the  miodl 

To  return  to  Jeaa  Marais,  bowevct.  He  le- 
mained  fishiag  in  tha  stcoam  till  the  pactj  by 
whom  he  had  been  accosted  began  to  climb,  tlie 
hiU;  and  then  he  said  to  hiiBseu;  "Now  I  will 
get  back  to  Cliaiacet,  and  bs  oA'  as  fast  as  poa- 
sible.  I  do  not  covet  the  jail  at  Clennont,  pajD^ 
ticnlady  afier  the  specimen  I  have  had  of  it, 
where,  with  our  good  laws  of  France^  I  might 
very  likely  remain  for  nine  months  to  come.  No, 
do;  I  wiU  keep  out  of  the  war  till  something 
about  this  young  scapegrace  has  been  discovered. 
And  yet  the  girl  did  not  seem  to  know  aaytlung 
of  my  situation;  and  a  nice  girl,  loo,  she  is :  a 
great  deal  too  good  for  my  yagabond  master.'* 

While  he  thus  meditated,  or,  rather,  murm  ured 
to  hiauelf-4or  his  thoughts  took  an  audible  dress 
— he  was  busy  undoing  hie  fishing  tackle;  but 
just  at  that  moment,  HKkily  for  himself  and  for 
others,  his  eye  lighted  upon  a  remarkably  fine 
trout,  the  patriaich  of  the  stream,  who,  Ijring  not 
far  from  the  surface,  with  his  snout  to  the  current 
and  his  fins  moving  slowly  to  keep  himself  in  one 
place,  seemed  to  invite  the  ana^  to  try  his  skill 
upon  him.    Jean  Marais  had  too  much  of  the 

Sirit  of  a  sportsman  to  resist  the  temptation, 
e  put  his  rod  together  again,  and  cast  his  fly 
lightly  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  within  a  few 
iiichos  of  the  mouth  of  his  destined  prize.  For 
some  little  time  the  trout  was  obdurate,  and  ten 
minutes  or  a  quarter  of  an  hour  were  spent  in 
teasing  him  to  rise.  At  length,  however,  as  if  in 
a  fit  of  irritation,  the  fish  darted  at  the  fly,  was 
instantly  hooked,  and,  conscious  of  his  powers, 
darted  away,  nearly  breaking  the  line  that  held 
him.  Jean  Marais  was  as  sfilful  a  fisherman  as 
Isaac  Walton :  and,  though  we  will  not  attempt 
to  describe  witn  our  qnaint  old  friend's  minote- 
ness  the  sport  that  ensued,  suffice  it  to  say  that 
it  cost  the  angler  neariv  three  quarters  of  an  hour 
to  exhaust  the  speckled  tenant  of  the  stream.  At 
length,  however,  he  succeeded  in  landing  on  the 
bank  as  fine  a  trout  as  ever  was  taken  in  An- 
veme,  a  land  justly  celebrated  for  them. 

When  it  was  thirty  caught,  he  once  more  be- 
gan to  pack  up  his  fishing  tackle ;  but  he  did  not 
do  so  without  one  or  two  wistful  looks  at  the  sky, 
and  then  at  the  path  by  which  he  had  come  down 
the  mountain.  But  the  first  clap  of  thunder, 
which  our  travellers  had  heard  on  the  top  of 
the  hill,  warned  him  in  the  valley  of  what  was 
about  to  take  place. 

«  No  time,"  he  said,  "  no  time  I  I  must  get  to 
my  rock:"  and.  gathering  up  iht  fish  he  had 
caught,  his  rod,  his  lines,  and  his  basket,  without 
staying  to  pot  them  in  order,  he  walked  through 
the  stream,  ran  up  the  green  bank  on  the  other 
side,  and  made  toe  best  of  his  way  to  a  spot 
where  a  large  fragment  of  granite,  in  rolling 
down  long  ages  Mfore,  had  fallen  slantingly 
against  an  immense  mass  of  lava,  so  as  to  form 
a  sort  of  but,  somewhat  like  the  foundation  of  a 
child's  house  of  cards.  Some  vegetable  mould 
had  gathered,  by  one  means  or  another,  on  the 
!op  of  the  rock;  and  a  small  stunted  ash-tree 
having  planted  itself  in  the  crevice  where  the 
two  stones  met,  like  the  feather  in  a  warrior's 
cap,  a  wild  bird  was  perched  in  the  branches, 
singing  gayly  as  Jean  Marais  approached. 

It  darted  out  when  he  came  near ;  and  he  ex- 
claimed, with  a  light  laagh,  "  There,  away  with 
you !  away  with  you !    Igi^  you  two  nunutes 


to  get  home;  and,  if  you  doAt,  the  hail  ndB 
catch  you." 

Thus  saying,  he  beot  himself  down,  and  gp^ 
under  the  little  canopy  formed  by  ihe  two  ^ifj#ifiL 
drawing  in  his  fishing  tackle  and  his  trout,  asa 
crouching  himself  into  as  comfortable  a  p^TF^ifrg^ 
as  be  could,  without  exposing  any  pan  of  hU 
person  or  hii^  goods  to  the  pidiess  pelting  of  tbe 
storm*  The  aperture  of  his  Ijule  stony  hut 
looked  directly  upon  the  black  face  of  ihe  voW 
cano;  and  he  gazed  up  at  it,  saying  to  himseli^ 
"  I  wonder  where  they  have  got  to  r 

The  moment  afler,  he  saw  Francis  de  Langy 
and  Julie  d'Artonne  running  down  the  path  to- 
wards the  cave,  followed  by  the  Abbe  Amoux. 
When  he  beheld  the  voung  lady  fall,  it  is  but 
justice  to  good  Jean  Marais  to  say,  that  bis  first 
impulse  made  him  start  up,  as  if  to  help  her; 
but  down  he  sat  again  immediately,  watching 
with  not  unimerested  eyes  while  Francis  de 
Langy  carried  her  into  the  eave,  and  then  came 
out  to'  bring  in  the  abb^. 

**  He's  a  fine  young  fhllow,  thai,"  said  Jean 
Marais.    **  I  wonder  who  that  is  V* 

As  the  reader  well  knows,  the  limits  of  a  hail- 
storm are  very  sharplv  defiaed ;  and,  in  many 
districts  of  Fiance,  balls  of  ice,  the  siae  of  egg% 
will  fall  on.  one  side  of  a  road,  tearing  viseyaida 
and  cornfields  to  pieces,  whUe  the  oiher  side 
shall  be  perfectly  fiee  in  the  clear  sunshine,  with- 
out a  siiigle  hailstone  touching  it.  In  the  pnea- 
ent  instance,  the  storm  came  sweeping  acrasa 
the  valley  towai»b  Jean  Macais,  as  if  a  dim  black 
wall  seamed  with  a  number  of  perpendicular 
lines  were  advancing  directly  against  him ;  and 
so  thick  and  tremendous  did  the  hail  broomcy 
that,  very  speedily,  the  immense  volcanic  mona^ 
ain  before  nis  eyes  grew  indistinct  and  dark ;  so 
that,  for  full  half  aa  nour,  the  cavern  in  which  the 
travellers  had  taken  refuge  was  lost  to  his  si^hu 

We  shall  not  again  describe  the  storm,  which 
we  have  already  dwelt  upon  enough  in  the  pre- 
ceding chapter.  The  lighming  biassed,  the  thuA- 
der  roared,  the  hailstones  Tell  as  before ;  and  Jean 
Marais,  well  contented  with  his  retreat,  looked 
out,  saying  to  himself,  "  Now,  if  I  had  murdered 
that  young  vagabond  the  mai^nis,  as  his  foolisn 
mother  says,  f  should  be  in  a  great  (right,  I  sup- 
pose, and  think  the  devil  was  going  to  uke  me." 

In  his  comfortable  place  of  refuge  he  amused 
himself  as  well  as  he  could ;  lookmg  at  the  fish 
he  had  caught,  rolling  up  his  lines,  cleaning  his 
hooks,  and  taking  verv  little  notice  of  the  storm, 
except,  every  now  anj  than,  to  gaze  forth  for  aa 
instant  when  the  thunder  was  particularly  vioknt, 
and  exclaim,  in  a  onocking  tone,  "  Well,  upon 
my  honour!"  till,  at  length,  the  hail  becaate 
mingled  with  rain,  the  streams  began  nH^bing 
down  fh>m  the  hills,  the  thunder  dimtnishtd  to 
frequency  and  loudness,  and  the  grim  featuies  of 
the  opposite  rooks  began  to  show  themaelves 
more  distinctly  through  the  dim  gray  deluge. 

*'  Ay,"  cried  Jean  Marais,  *'  a  pretty  aiomiafV 
work,  upon  my  life!  Bnt  hark!  what's  thatf 
and,  gazing  out  aaain,  he  saw  an  immense  qo»- 
tity  of  stones  and  scoria,  and  larse  luasies  of 
rock,  come  rolling  down  the  face  of  the  oppoaMt 
precipice,  bounding  and  thundering  into  ihs 
stream. 

His  eyes  instantly  ran  up  towards  the  uMaih 
of  the  cave  where  he  had  behekl  the  travelle  rs  take 
refuge.  He  could  no  kmger  see  it  He  looked 
to  the  right,  to  the  led— it  was  gone ! 

"  Body  of  life !"  he  exclaimed,  "  it  most  have 
Alien  in  upon  them  t"  and,  leaving  fish  and  fish- 
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lag  tadde,  and  ef^rytMng  else^  behW  Mm.  he 
dflLTtad  out,  nishad  Uuougli  the  icrcaak  which 
vas  by  itiiB  tiiQ»  «p  !»  hU  middk,  and  whid^ 
m»omg  as  he  was.  nearly  bore  him  away,  aad, 
witb  cbe  agiiUy  of  a  goat,  elimhed  aliaigbt  ap  to 
wbcra  the  cavern  had  been. 

Tbe  rain  was  still  pouriag  down  in  ihry,  a 
theasand  stpsams  were  nishing  o?er  all  the  laces 
of  the  rock,  b«t  the  little  path  which  Jolie  and 
her  companioae  had  descended  to  reach  the  cav* 
em  was  visible  for  a  considerable  way  from 
the  top  of  tbe  hiH.  Then  came  a  space  where 
everything  seemed  to  be  cast  into  rough  coniii- 
sion,  showing  iAetirly  where  a  considerable  body 
of  earth  and  rubbish  had  slipped  down  ^e  hill; 
and  then,  aboat  fifty  or  sixty  yards  £mher  on, 
the  line  of  tbe  path  coald  be  traced  again,  wind- 
ing forward  to  the  mouth  of  another  cave.  •  The 
cindeni  and  scoria  leA  by  the  descent  of  the  mass 
which  had  fallen  rendered  the  footing  between 
one  point  of  the  little  way  and  another  both  diffi- 
calt  and  dangerous.  But  Jean  Marais,  without 
hosltating  a  moment,  sometimes  balancing  him- 
self with  difficulty  on  his  feet,  sometimes  cling- 
ing with  bis  bands  and  lying  almost  flat  to  the 
laoe  of  the  mountain,  traced  on  what  he  con- 
ceived the  direction  which  the  path  had  taken, 
ejcamining  accurately  every  step  of  ground  as  it 
he  were  looking  for  some  lost  jewel.  At  length, 
a  small  projection  of  the  rock  gave  him  a  farther 
hold,  and,  under  a  mass  of  the  more  solid  lava 
hiwher  up,  be  perceived  a  small  aperture,  scarce- 
ly large  enough  to  admit  a  man's  arm.  It  was 
somewhat  above  his  head,  and  the  task  of  rsach- 
iog^  it  was  by  no  means  easy ;  bat  at  length  he 
aooomplished  it,  and,  bringing  his  face  close  to 
Um  hole,  he  looked  in.  AU  was  darkness,  how- 
ever, but  he  thought  he  heard  something  like  a 
low  groan ;  and  be  exclaimed  alond,  **  Are  yoa 
t^rr  1  are  you  there  1" 

'^Oh,  yes,  yes!"  cried  a  voice  from  within; 
"help  us  quick !    Qive  as- air,  give  ns  air  T' 

**  I  must  fetch  assistance,"  replied  Jean  Blar 
jais ;  "  keep  ap  yoar  spirit;  do  not  fisar,  you 
shall  soon  be  delivered." 

•'Give  us  alr»"  answered  the  voice:  "give  us 
air !    She  is  fainting,  she  is  dving !" 

•*  Oh,  no,  no.  Francis T  cried  anoter  voice: 
**  I  am  better,  I  am  better  now.  It  was  hope  I 
warned." 

«•  Bring  help  quick,  then,"  shoated  te  first 
TOtoe« 

*'  Stay,"  said  Jean  Marals,  "•  stay.  I  can  give 
yoa  air  too,  perhaps.  Hera  is  a  lamp  of  rock  I 
can  roll  down ;  bat  I  mast  take  care,  lest  I  so 
down  with  it;"  and,  fixing  his  two  hands  firmly 
upoo  a  larse  block  of  stone  of  more  than  a  hun- 
dred ponn  js  in  weight,  he  rolled  it  slowly  over, 
tin.  freed  from  the  rabbssh  in  which  it  was  im- 
bedded, it  bounded  down  the  hill,  mafaed  over  the 
green  slope,  and  plunged  imo  the  stteam. 

"  There  is  a  ^eam  of  light!"  exclaimed  the 
vaiee  fbom  bek> w :  '*  look  t  Julie,  look  {  Tha»k 
Grod,  there  is  a  gleam  of  Hght !" 

«<  Take  courage,  take  eooraft  f '  cried  Jean 
Marais;  "  I  will  go  and  bring  the  folks  from 
Cbalacet,  and  have  you  out  speedily.  I  must 
not  mi^  the  spot,  however,"  he  continued,  soeak- 
ing  to  himself.  "  There !  that  shall  be  my  land- 
mark ;"  and,  taking  ofi'bi.H  bat,  he  set  it  npon  the 
projecting  piece  or  rock  by  which  he  had  cliroed 
ap,  pat  a  lam  vume  in  it  to  keep  it  firm,  and  then 
set*  out  for  the  hamlet  at  a  pace  which  put  his 
life  in  danger  at  every  minute. 


CHAPTER  X. 

Tbb  iftost  serviceable  giA  in  fiM  ordinary 
coofse  of  life  is  common  sense;  bat  in  a  carcet. 
of  danger  and  dififculty  there  is  aaother,  which 
is,  perhaps,  but  a  modificaiion  of  it,  and  which 
is  termed  presence  of  mind.  I  have  called  it  a 
gift,  because  I  beheim  that  it  ia  perfectly  innate, 
and  never  to  be  acquired;  bat»  certainly,  if  ever 
any  one  was  bom  with  that  combination  ot 
ready  ooarage,  qoick  calculation,  and  prompti- 
tade  of  action  which  is  so  tcnned,  it  was  Fran* 
da  de  Langy.  The  moment  that  he  beheld  the* 
abbe  striolmn  to  the  earth,  he  perceived  that  to^ 
pass  in  time  Was  impossible ;  and,  casting  his 
arms  rocmd  JnliO)  be  drew  her  suddenly  back 
from  the  shower  of  stones  and  cinders  that  was 
falling,  not  to  the  pan  of  the  cave  where  they 
had  previously  been  seated,  but  at  once,  and  wwx 
a  bound,  to  tli^  eastern  side  of  the  cavern,  where 
he  had  remarked,  long  before,  that  the  solid  lava 
formed,  as  it  were,  one  side  of  an  aroh,  under 
which  be  rationally  hoped  for  sheltec 

He  found  it  as  he  had  expected;  bm  the  very 
first  instant  of  thought  made  him  almoet  regret 
that  he  had  obeyed  the  impulse,  and  avoided  be- 
ing crushed  under  the  failing  mass.  All  waa 
darkness;  he,  and  the  being  whom  he  loved, 
were  shut  in,  as  in  a  living  tomb,  within  the  hard 
bosom  of  the  UMrantain  I  A  long,  a  lingering, 
a  terrible  death  was  before  them!  Even  if  the 
air  which  they  then  breathed  was  not  soon  ex- 
hausted, famine  must  speedil^r  reach  them.  He 
most  have  the  agony  of  seemg  her  die  by  the- 
most  painful  want,  without  the  power  of  giving 
her  we  slightest  assistance  or  support  Such 
was  the  terrible  picture  that  imagmation  first 
pfesenied;  such  tne  only  fate  that  he  believed 
was  reserved  for  them.  Julie  clung  to  him,  trem- 
bling violently ;  and  he,  pressing  her  to  his  heart, 
liilecl  up  his  eyes,  as  if  seeking  for  that  heaven 
which  waa  shut  out  from  his  sight,  and  which 
ha  believed  that  neither  would  ever  behokl  again. 
He  would  have  fain  said  something  to  soothe  and 
comlbit  her,  bat  the  words  of  consolation  died 
away  in  his  heart  and  on  his  tonaue :  and,  un- 
able to  utter  a  soond,  he  premed  bis  lips  upou 
her  cheek,  as  if  it  was  the  parting  kias  ot  two  be> 
ings  doooied  to  speedy  death. 

At  that  mooMnt  there  was  a  low  groan*  "Ha^ 
Jolie  r  he  exclaimed;  "there  ia  the  poor  abb6t 
Perhaps  I  can  extricate  him  and  bring  him  here. 
Stay  tor  a  moment    I  will  try." 

"  Oh,  it  will  fiiU  upon  yon  and  crush  yoo^ 
Francis !"  cried  Julie. 

"  Nay,  nay,  I  must  try,  dear  Julie,"  he  repUad ; 
and,  fieeUng  his  way  forward  with  his  handvb# 
soon  grasped  tbe  good  man's  cassock.  His  arm 
asid  hb  head  wamlfrea,  for  he  had  been  cast  back- 
ward in  fidling;  but  his  chest  waa  covered  wUh 
a  hirae  mass  of  kioae  shingle,  heaped  up  in  a  pile, 
and  his  legs,  up  to  his  knees,  were  buried  in  a 
mass  which  bloKcked  up  the  nx>uth  of  tbe  cavern.. 

Pnmcis  de  Langy  easily  removed  the  pile  that 
waa  re.Ming  on  his  breast;  but  when  he  attempt* 
ed  to  disengage  tbe  rest  of  bis  framte,  a  shower 
of  small  stones  and  cinders  fell  thick  upon  him,, 
and  wpUnigb  sufibcated  him.  He  persevered, 
however;  and  another  low  groan,  as  he  did  so, 
told  him  that  the  abb4  still  lived.  The  eaith  was 
loose  and  light;  ;  nd,  a^  he  laboured  to  clear  it 
away,  with  bis  hands,  from  the  body  of  his  poor 
tutor,  a  hope  sprung  op  in  his  bo^om  of  being 
able  to  save  himself  and  her  he  loved. 

In. ten  minutes  be  had  succeeded  so  for  as  to 
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be  able  to  draw  the  body  of  the  abb6  away, 
thongh  another  shower  of  stones  upon  his  head 
was  the  consequence ;  but  exclaiming,  gladly,  '<  I 
have  freed  him,  Jalie,  I  have  freed  him  r  he  bore 
the  old  man  slowly  and  cautiously  orer  the  plashy 
floor  of  the  cave  towards  the  spot  where  he  had 
left  her. 

"  Julie,  dear  Julie !"  he  said,  as  he  approached, 
tiiongh  the  sensation  of  the  air  growing  thick  ana 
warm  almost  deadened  the  hope  which  had  arisen, 
**  there  is  yet  a  chance ;  keep  up  3rour  courage  I 
The  earth  is  soft  and  li^t,  and  easily  moved ;  I 
can  pull  down  some  part  into  that  side  of  the 
oave,  and  perhaps  throw  the  rest  down  into  the 
▼alley." 

She  made  no  answer;  and  Francis  de  Langy, 
becoming  alarmed,  put  out  his  hand  to  feel  if  ^e 
was  there.  It  rested  upon  her  fair  soft  neck  as 
she  bent  her  head  down  upon  her  hands.  Her 
young  lover's  heart  sunk,  and  he  thought,  "The 
air  is  growing  close,  she  may  faint  and  die  be- 
fore I  can  accomplish  it" 

At  that  moment,  however,  a  loud  voice,  com- 
ing down  apparently  from  the  upper  port  of  the 
cave,  shoutea,  "  Are  you  there  1  are  you  there  1" 
And,  oh !  was  there  ever  sound  on  this  earth  so 
joyful  to  the  ears  of  man  1 

The  reader  knows  the  reply,  and  knows,  also, 
that,  in  a  moment  after,  a  gleam  of  light  broke  in 
upon  the  weary  prisoners  in  their  rocky  dun- 
geon. It  was  uke  hope :  it  toas  hope ;  and,  oh ! 
what  is  not  hope  to  mani  the  vitality  of  vitality, 
the  life  of  his  life,  the  great  motive  power  of  ul 
exertion,  the  strengthener,  the  consoler,  the  stay, 
the  great  battle-sword  that  cleaves  through  the 
armour  of  all  adversaries,  the  conqueror  that 
strikes  down  c^yposition,  tramples  on  reverses, 
bursts  open  the  gates  of  the  tomb,  and  treads  upon 
the  neck  of  death  I 

Hope  came  to  them;  and  though  the  ray  of 
light  was  so  faint  that  they  couM  not  even  see 
each  other's  faces  hy  its  aid,  looking  merely  like 
a  dim  star  high  up  in  the  blank  space  round,  it 
was  sufficient  for  support,  ay,  and  for  joy:  and, 
casting  his  arms  round  Julie,  Francis  de  Langy 
exclaimed,  "  Thou  art  saved !" 

Those  words,  reader,  put,  as  I  have  put  them, 
in  the  second  person  singular,  mean  nu>re  in 
French  than  they  do  in  English ;  but  in  any  lan- 
guage they  would  have  been  sufficient  to  show 
to  Julie  d'Artonne  what  were  the  feelings  of 
her  young  lover's  heart,  that  she  was  his  first 
thought ;  that  her  safety  was  the  object  first  de- 
aired  ;  her  danger,  the  anguish  far  more  felt  than 
his  own. 

"And  thou  too,  Francis!"  she  said;  "and 
thou  too  t"  and  she  leaned  her  forehead  on  his 
bosom. 

Never  did  love  before  or  since  find  its  first 
voice  among  such  scenes  and  circumstances. 

A  long  hour  succeeded— the  passing  of  which 
we  will  not  attempt  to  describe— ere  any  farther 
sounds  ^ve  notice  to  the  young  prisoners  that 
their  deliverance  was  near.  At  kneth,  however, 
the  tones  which  the^  had  heard  before  a^n 
reached  their  ear,  asking  if  they  were  all  well. 

"  No,  anything  but  well,"  replied  Francis  de 
Langy :  "  tne  abb6  is  much  hurt ;  dead,  I  fear,, 
or  dymg." 

"Matin!"  cried  the  man;  and  immediately 
the  sounds  of  pickaxes  and  spades  rang  through 
the  cavern,  with  voices  directing  and  comment- 
ing as  the  work  proceeded. 

A  moment  or  two  after,  some  of  die  earth  and 
stones  rolled  down  into  the  cave,  and  the  aper- 


ture thlous^  widch  the  light  aroeared  waacoa- 
siderably  enlarged.  Julie  and  Francis  de  Langj 
turned  their  fij^  look  upon  each  other »  but  their 
second  was  to  the  poor  abb^;  and  by  the  dia 
glimmer,  which  was  all  that  yet  reached  them, 
they  knelt  down  beside  him,  and  gazed  upon  his 
features.  His  cassock  was  soil^  by  mud  and 
dirt,  and  a  good  deal  of  the  loose  ashes  was  ad- 
hering to  his  hair;  but,  as  far  as  they  could  dis- 
tinguish, his  features  were  calm  and  placid,  and 
it  was  evident  that  he  still  breathed,  thou^  the 
groan  which  had  once  or  twice  burst  fiKHn  his 
bosom  had  ceased. 

The  rushing  sound  of  falling  earth  was  now 
clearly  distinguished,  mingled  with  the  rolling  of 
IsiTffe  masses  of  the  rock  down  the  &ce  of  the  pce- 
cipice.  The  lieht  grew  clearer,  the  heavy  air 
more  «free ;  ana  soon  the  arms  and  ch&i  of  a 
man  labouring  hard  with  a. spade  could  be  dis- 
cerned, with  the  blue  sky  behind  him.  The 
cheerful  sunshine,  too,  shone  upon  his  shoulder 
and  his  hand,  showing  that  the  storm  had  nassed 
away  entirely;  and,  on  I  what  a  bright  and  beau- 
tiful sight  did  that  simple  gleam  seem  tf  the  ^cs 
of  those  who  had  thought  that  they  should  never 
behold  it  again !  But  we  must  not  f>ause  faither 
upon  their  sensations.  It  required  the  labour  of 
four  men,  during  at  least  three  quarters  of  an  boor, 
to  enlarge  sufficiemly  the  small  aperture,  whkh 
the  mass  of  falling  earth  had  left  in  its  desceat, 
for  a  human  being  to  pass  in  and  out:  tcffloe 
masses  of  stone,  which  had  come  down  with  the 
rest,  obstructing  the  labour,  and  requiring,  both 
skill  and  strengtn  to  remove.  Jean  Marais,  how- 
ever, woriced  Uke  a  slave,  and,  by  his  better  sense 
and  knowledge,  efiected  as  much,  at  least,  as  all 
the  three  good  Auveignats  togetner.  At  length 
a  sufficient  passage  was  openoi ;  but  still  ii  was 
not  an  easy  one,  for  the  loose  shingte  and  rock 
had  rolled  down  into  the  cave,  filling  up  n^xiy 
two  thirds  of  the  space;  and  when  Jean  Marais 
himself  entered  to  give  assistance,  he  feU  twice 
before  he  reached  the  bottom  of  the  mound. 

"  I  will  carry  her,  I  will  cany  her,"  cried 
Francis  de  Langy. 

"  If  you  do,  I  shall  have  to  cany  you,"  cried 
Jean  Marais:  but  the  youth  caught  Julie  up  ia 
his  arms  as  lightly  as  if  she  had  been  a  chiki, 
and,  with  that  strength  and  power  which  strong 
and  resolute  feeling  generally  nves,  he  bore  her 
out,  while  the  stout  Ficard  followed  him  dose, 
steadying  the  young  gentleman  with  hi%aiia 
whenever  the  stones  roUed  under  his  feet 

"  Thank  God !"  cried  Francis  de  Langy,  when 
he  once  more  set  his  fair  burden  down  in  the 
fresh  air.    "Thank  God!" 

But  the  sudden  change  was  too  great  for  Julie 
d'Artonne ;  she  turned  pale,  her  head  drooped, 
and  she  fell  back  fainting,  with  the  first  breath 
of  the  wind  upon  her  chc«k. 

When  Julie  reopened  her  eyes,  she  feU  her- 
self gently  borne  along  in  a  large  rough,  brovm 
cloak,  at  that  time  in  use  among  the  Auvergaat 
shepherds,  which  had  been  stretched  upon  two 
poles,  so  as  to  make  a  sort  of  litter  for  her.  A 
contrivance  somewhat  similar  had  been  apfdied 
to  cany  the  poor  Abb6  Amoux ;  and,  two  or 
three  of  the  herds  from  the  mountains  hariag 
been  added  to  the  party  who  had  dug  out  the 
travellers,  Mademoiselle  d'Artonne  and  the  good 
ecclesiasUc  were  carried  by  the  shortest  and  raoet 
convenient  paths  to  the  litUe  hamlet  of  Chslncet. 
The  women  of  the  village  and  the  neighbourhood 
instantly  surrounded  the  suffi^rers;  mad  the  abb<» 
was  soon  stretched  upon  a  bed,  with  kind  female 
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bands  tending  him,  and  eveiy  simple  means  ap- 
plied to  recall  him  to  consciousiness.  As  such 
accidents  oilen  happened  in  the  mountains,  the 
treatment  of  Monsieur  Amoux  was  not  so  un- 
skilful as  might  have  been  expected,  for  experi- 
ence is  the  best  teacher  of  medicine.  On  J  ulie, 
too,  the  good  women  would  fain  have  tried  their 
powers;  but  she  had  quite  recovered  from  her 
uinting  fit  ere  she  readied  the  liamlet,  although 
she  fell  too  weak  and  exhausted,  alter  all  she  had 
^ne  through,  to  ride  back  to  Pontgibaud. 

For  his  part.  Francis  de  Langy  resolved  not  to 
quit  her;  and  all  that  remained  Lor  him  to  do  was 
to  send  a  messenger  to  Pontgibaud  to  seek  a  sur- 
geon, and  to  communicate  the  disasters  I  hey  had 
met  with,  and  the  state  they  were  in,  lu  Moiibieur 
snd  Madame  d'Artonne.  For  this  double  pur- 
pose Francis  de  Langy  determined  to  employ 
Jean  Marais,  and  accordingly  went  out  ol  the 
cottage  to  which  Julie  had  been  brought,  in  order 
to  look  fur  him.  As  some  time  hud  been  spent, 
one  way  or  another,  since  their  arrival,  he  found 
their  deliverer  with  his  fishing-rod  in  his  hand,  a 
basket  on  his  back,  and  a  small  parcel  of  clothes 
erowning  the  whole,  apparently  setting  out  upon 
some  distant  journey. 

The  first  words  the  young  gentlemen  addres.s- 
cd  to  him  were  thanks,  and,  luckily  for  his  pur- 

r)se,  one  of  the  expressions  which  he  used  was, 
I  look  upon  it  tliat  Mademoiselle  d'Artonne 
and  mysell  owe  our  lives  entirely  to  you ;  but  you 
xmist  do  us  another  service,  Monsieur  Marais. 
J  wish  you  particularly  to  mount  one  oi'  the 
homes  which  brought  us  here,  and,  riding  it  to 
Pontgibaud,  send  the  best  surgeon  you  can  find 
'  as  speedily  as  possible.  I  should  then  feel  ex- 
.tremely  obliged  if  you  would  go  to  the  little  inn 
•called  the  Demie  Lune,  and  communicate,  in 
the  gentlest  manner  you  can,  to  Monsieur  and 
Madame  d'Artonne  that  we  have  met  with  a 
frightful  accident,  but  that  Mademoiselle  Julie 
is  safe  and  uninjured.  Perhaps  Monsieur  d'Ar- 
tonne may  not  have  returned,  but  you  will  cer- 
tainly fimi  the  countesis  there." 

The  man  looked  down  with  a  hesitating,  or 
nther  calculating,  expression,  and  began  his  re- 
ply by  saying,  "  Why,  you  see.  Monsieur — " 
bot  suddenly  stopped,  and  then  asked,  '*  Can  you 
not  send  one  of  these  other  men  V* 

"  I  can  do  so,  certainly,"  answered  Francis  de 
Langy,  somewhat  surprised  at  his  reluctance ; 
"bat  I  wish  some  one  to  bear  the  intelligence 
who  will  break  it  with  gentleness.  Besides,  I 
diink  you  ace  yery  well  deserving  of  a  high  re- 
ward for  saving  our  lives,  and  I  am  sure  Mun- 
sieur  d'Artonne  will  be  glad  to  give  it  when  he 
is  aware  of  the  circumstances." 
'  The  valet  took  utY  his  hat  and  made  him  a  low 
liow,  replying,  with  a  comic  air,  "  Rewards  are 
pleasant  things,  sir." 

He  then  fell  into  thought  again ;  but  the  mo- 
ment after  he  roused  himself,  and  put  his  hat 
upon  his  head  with  an  air  of  mock  detennina- 
iion,  saying,  "Well,  I'll  dare  the  adventure!  I 
may  want  a  good  friend  just  now  to  help  me  at 
a  pinch.    Come,  sir,  I  will  do  it." 

Francis  de  Langy  was  totally  unaware  of  those 
particular  points  in  Jean  Marais's  history  which 
made  him  he&itate  to  go  to  Pontgibaud  and  pre- 
sent himselt  before  the  Count  d'Artonne ;  but,  in 
replying  at  a  venture,  he  hit  the  mark  aright,  say- 
ing, "  U  vou  do  want  a  friend  in  neetl,  depend  upon 
it  you  will  find  one  in  the  Count  d'Artonne,  after 
saving  his  daughter  from  a  lingering  and  horrible 
deathu  i^or  will  my  uucle^i  may  call  him  father 


—the  Vicomle  de  St  Medard,  be  less  grateful  to 
you—" 

"Monsieur  de  St.  Medard 7"  cried  the  man. 
"Ah,  bon  Dieu!  Is  it  possible  1  are  you  little 
Francis  dc  Langy,  whom  I  have  had  upon  my 
knee  a  hundred  times?  Well,  that  is  sirango 
enough !" 

An  explanation,  such  as  the  reader  may  con- 
ceive, now  ensued;  but  Francis  de  Laneyr  made 
it  a  short  one,  although  he  was  not  a  Tittle  in- 
terested in  the  account  the  man  gave  of  himself, 
and  of  his  own  earl^  years  at  the  Perme  Godard. 
No  farther  difficulties  were  made  by  Jean  Ma- 
rais; and  mounting  the  horse,  which  was  speedily 
made  ready,  he  set  off  at  as  rapid  a  rate  as  the 
bad  road  would  permit,  and  reached  Pontgibaud 
in  liulc  less  than  an  hour. 

As  he  went — according  to  a  habit  that  he  had — 
he  held  a  good  deal  of  conversation  with  himself 
upon  his  own  situation  and  prospects.  "  Well," 
he  said,  "  I  am  certainly  the  luckiest  of  all  un- 
lucky dogs ;  for  no  sooner  do  I  fall  into  a  scrape, 
from  which  there  seems  no  escape— except  to  be 
set  free,  alter  many  months'  imprisonment  on  ac- 
count of  a  crime  I  never  dreamed  or  thought  of— 
than  I  stumble  upon  two  powerful  protectors, 
and  secure  their  certain  good-will  bv  the  merest 
accident  in  the  world.  Well,  now,  I  must  man- 
age this  matter  delicately,  and  break  the  tidings 
to  these  people  as  one  breaks  the  top  of  an  e^, 
little  by  little.  Let  me  see!  how  shall  I  do  it  1 
I  have  it,  I  have  it  I  But  we  must  send  the 
surgeon  first  to  take  care  of  the  good  old  gentle- 
man in  the  cassock,  though  he'll  be  as  dead  as  a 
sole  before  the  doctor  gets  there.  There's  not  as 
much  life  in  him  now  as  in  an  empty  tinder-box. 
But  sometimes  miracles  are  performed  still,  and 
so  we'll  send  the  surgeon." 

Thus  murmuring  to  himself,  rode  on  Jean 
Marais,  till  he  reached  the  little  oldfashioned 
town  of  Pontgibaud,  where  he  speedily  found 
out  the  only  ^ureeon  that  it  contamed,  and  who 
was,  consequently,  a  great  man  in  his  way.  He 
despatched  him  to  Chalucet  as  fast  as  a  horse 
could  carry  him,  telling  him  that  a  count,  a 
countess,  and  the  Bishop  of  Clermont,  had  all 
tumbled  down  the  rocks  together,  and  half  broken 
their  necks.  He  then  directed  his  steps  to  the  inn, 
where  at  the  door,  which  looked  down  upon  the 
stream  of  the  Chalamont,  stood  a  postchaise, 
Willi  smoking  horses,  apparently  just  arrived. 

Walking  into  the  kitchen,  Jean  Marais  was 
in  two  minutes  quite  intimate  with  the  host  and 
hosies.<,  the  cook,  and  all  the  servants,  male  and 
female ;  and  it  luckily  so  happened  for  his  pur- 
pose that  none  of  the  attendants  on  the  party  of 
travellers  were  at  that  moment  in  the  peculiar 
apartment  he  had  selected  for  his  dUmt. 

"  Now,  Monsieur  Malot,"  he  said,  taking  dou-n 
the  load  from  his  shoulder,  "  I  know  yon  have 
got  some  guests  of  quality  here,  and  I  have 
brought  you  a  basket  of  as  bieautiful  trout  as  ever 
you  saw  to  entertain  them  with.  Here  are  sev- 
en magnificent  fellows,  none  of  them  less  than  a 
couple  of  pounds;  and  for  them  you  shall  give 
me  dinner,  supper,  a  bed,  and  a  breakfast." 

The  host  aamired  the  trout  with  his  eves,  and 
was  taking  up  the  last  and  largest  one  wnich  had 
been  caught,  when  Jean  Marais  laid  his  hand 
upon  it,  exclaiming,  "  Not  that  one,  not  that  one; 
he  is  not  included.  Why,  he  weigh**  four  pounds 
if  he  weighs  an  ounce,  and  I  destine  him  ai**  ^ 
present  from  mvseW  \vj  \\\<i  ^^o>\\v\.  ^  Xwviwxv^. 
So  give  me  down  a  <V*\*>\\,  "N\a^5L;iw\<i  NV^>2N^'^^^ 
I  will  carry  ii  up  vcVvXi  u\^*  o^K^^aasA-^r 
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The  good  hostess  very  wilHngly  obeyed  his 
injuncUonSy  knowing  that  the  fish  must  be  dress- 
ed for  her  guests  to  eat  it,  and  that  she  must 
make  the  sauce — which  repays  a  French  inn- 
keeper as  well  as  to  set  brilliants  recompenses  a 
jeweller— and,  a  large  dish  having  been  brought 
down.  Jean  Marais  was  ushered  up  to  a  room 
tenanted  for  the  time  by  the  Count  and  Countess 
d'Artonne  and  their  guests.  He  entered  in  cjeat 
state,  bearing  the  magnificent  trout  before  him, 
and  found  me  two  gentlemen  standing  beside 
Madame  d'Artonne,  and  talking  with  her  on  the 
proceedine^s  of  the  day. 

"  Ha !  Jean  Marais  1"  cried  the  count,  when 
he  saw  him ;  a  shade  coming  over  his  counte- 
nance, not  exactly  of  displeasure  nor  of  suspi- 
cion, but  rather,  apparently,  of  sadness.  "  They 
told  me  that  you  were  in  prison." 

"  So  I  was,  sir,"  said  the  valet,  bowing  low, 
with  a  smile  at  the  double  meaning  of  the  words 
he  was  about  to  use.  "  So  I  was,  sir,  for  three 
days ;  but  at  the  end  of  that  time  they  let  me  out ; 
and,  as  I  have  been  fishing  about  the  country, 
and  heard  you  were  here,  1  have  brought  you 
this  fine  trout,  as  the  most  acceptable  present  I 
could  oflfer  you." 

"  It  is  ^a  very  fine  trout  indeed  "  replied  the 
count,  looking  at  the  fish:  **  why,  it  must  weigh 
four  or  five  pounds.  We  will  have  it  dressed 
for  dinner  to-day,  Elise." 

"Nay,  sir."  said  Jean  Marais,  gravely:  "I 
hope  you  will  have  it  stuffed,  and  put  under  a 
glass  case." 

Monsieur  de  St  Medard  smiled ;  and  the  count 
replied,  "  No,  reAlly,  my  good  friend  j  though  it 
is  a  very  fine  trout,  I  do  not  think  it  is  worthy 
of  quite  so  distinguished  an  honour  as  that." 

"Now,  really,  I  think  it  is '*  answered  Jean 
Marais;  "  for  this  very  fish,  noble  sir,  once  saved 
a  young  lady's  life." 

The  whole  party  looked  at  the  speaker  with 
some  astonishment,  and  were  all  silent  for  a  mo- 
ment 

"  You  are  a  jester,  Jean  Marais,"  cried  Mon- 
sieiir  d'Artonne,  at  length.  But  the  countess  in- 
terposed, with  a  cheek  somewhat  pale,  saying, 
•  .....  When  did  It 


must  see  mji 


exclaimed  the  mother:  ''but  I 
child !" 

"  You  can  get  within  less  than  a  quarter  of  a 
league  in  the  cflrriage,"  said  Jean  Marais;  "and 
it  may  serve  to  bring  mademoiselle  back  again  ; 
for  she  was  not  at  all  hurt,  but  only  iaint  umIcx^ 
hausted  from  terror." 

His  plan  was  adopted :  horses  were  again  pot 
on  to  the  carriage,  and  in  a  short  time  Jalie 
d'Artonne  was  clasped  in  her  mother's  arms: 
while  Monsieur  de  St  Medard  grasped  the  baad 
of  Francis  de  LangV,  and  advanced  with  him  to 
the  bed  on  which  the  good  abbft  was  stretched^ 
The  suiigeon  was  sitting  beside  him,  aad  madp 
a  sign  for  the  viscount  to  keep  silence ;  bat  Mo»^ 
sieur  Amonx  was  able  to  look  up  as  he  reooe* 
nised  his  friend's  step,  and  acknowledged  hta 
presence  by  a  (aint  smile. 


"  He  means  something,  Alphonse. 
J  a  young  lady's  lifer 
This  very  day,  madame,"  answered  Jean 


save  a  young  lady's  lifeV 
his  *  ' 

Marais. 


"  Julie !"  cried  Madame  d'Artonne,  immcdi- 
ttely ;  "  he  means  Julie !  Qood  God !  where  is 
she?  what  has  happened  1" 

"She  is  quite  well,  madame,"  replied  Jean 
Marais,  "and  quite  safe  at  Chalncet;  but  if  it 
had  not  been  for  my  staying  to  catch  this  fish, 
bhe  would  have  now  been  buried  in  the  heart  or 
the  mountain;"  and,  the  worst  being  told,  he 
proceeded  to  relate  all  that  had  occurred. 

"  Luckily,"  said  the  count,  when  he  concluded, 
"  it  is  to  you  we  owe  her  safety,  Jean  Marais, 
not  to  the  trout;  so  that  we  can  reward  her  de- 
liverer. Poor  girl  I  what  she  must  have  gone 
through!  And  poor  Monsieur  Amoux.  too!  I 
regret  him  as  much  as  if  he  were  a  brother." 

"While  there  is  life  there  is  hope  "  answered 
the  viscount.  "  I  could  spare  my  right  hand  bet- 
ter than  I  could  that  good  old  man.  Come,  D'Ar- 
tonne, let  us  go  at  once  to  Chalucet,  and  see  what 
can  be  done.*' 

"  I  will  go  too— I  will  go  too!"  cried  Madame 
d'Artonne. 

"  I  fear  the  road  is  only  practicable  for  hor- 
ses." replied  Monsieur  de  St  Medard. 

"I  wiU  ride,  I  will  walk,  I  wUl  do  anything!" 


CHAPTER  XL 

Thb  expedition,  whkh  bad  begun  In  joy  aiA 
expectation,  ended  in  sorrow  and  anxie^,  as  sa 
manv  others  have  done.  The  poor  Abbe  Amoox, 
crushed  and  bruised,  hung  for  three  or  tour  davs 
between  life  and  death,  and  perhaps  was  oaJy 
saved  for  the  time  by  the  unremiuuig  attentioir 
of  his  pupil  and  Monsieur  de  St  Medaird.  Jali% 
also  sufiered,  though  but  slightlv  in  comparison, 
from  the  terror  she  had  endured  and  the  seeaes 
she  had  gone  through ;  and,  when  Francis  4a 
Lagny  every  morning  walked  or  rode  over  tnmi 
the  little  hamlet  of  Chalucet  to  Pontsibaiid,  W 
had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  colour  cone 
back  warmly  into  her  cheek,  and  health  spaddo 
up  in  her  eyes  once  more. 

Having  sakl  so  much  of  the  principal  pec9o»- 
ages  of  the  tale,  we  must  turn  for  a  moment  or 
two  to  our  respectable  friend  Jean  Marais,  wbo^ 
the  second  morning  after  the  adventure  io  the 
mountains,  stood  before  Monsieur  and  Madaioo 
d'Artonne,  giving  an  account  of  himself  and  bis 
proceedings,  the  whole  of  which  would  doobtlesa 
prove  both  interesting  and  instructive  if  we  bad 
space  to  lay  it  before  the  reader.  We  can,  bo«w 
ever,  report  but  a  part,  and  that  must  be  the  par* 
tion  which  refers  to  the  present  slory. 

"Why,  you  know,  Jean  Marais,"  said  the 
count,  "you  know  very  well  that  yoo  ue  a  great 
rogue." 

Jean  Marais  made  a  low  bow,  rejdying.  with 
the  most. perfect  self-satisfactioo,  "How  sboaki 
I  otherwise  be  fit  for  the  office  of  vaki  de  dktm- 
^  to  a  noble  gentleman  like  the  Manmis  de 
Baussel" 

"  Well,  Jean,"  replied  the  count,  "  In  recpud  to 
this  accusation  against  you,  which  I  am  qnilt 
sure  is  false,  and  which  you  say  you  can  wove 
to  have  been  made  without  even  ground  oTsw- 

{)icion,  I  will  take  care  that  the  matter  be  foUy 
nvestigated,  as  you  desire,  within  fbor*«]id-twe»- 
ty  hours  afrer  our  arrival  at  Clervtont:  maSt  yoa 
shall  have  every  opportunity  of  establish ing year 
innocence,  so  as  not  to  be  detained  one  oMymcBt 
longer  than  is  necessary.  You  shall  also  have  a 
reward  of  some  kind  adequate  to  the  service 
which  yon  have  rendered  me;  but  indeed,  my 
good  Jean  Marais,  as  to  my  taking  yoo  into  o«r 
service,  that,  I  fear,  is  quite  out  of  the  questioB. 
Yon  know  very  well  that,  besides  the  love-makiBr 
to  the  maids,  which  wonkl  be  endless,  yoa  wottM 
do  nothing  but  cheat  me  from  morning  to  n%hL* 
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''  Jean  Marais  laughed,  without  showing  the 
slightest  symptom  either  of  shame  or  indignation. 
*'  On  my  word  of  honour,  Monsieur  d'Artonne," 
he  said,  '*  you  make  a  very  great  mistake.  Ev- 
er}' man  has  certain  principles  upon  which  he 
acts,  and  mine  would  prevent  me  I'rom  cheating 
you  even  of  a  sous.  The  matter  is  very  differ- 
ent, indeed,  when  I  am  with  such  a  master  as  the 
Marquis  de  Bausse.  It  was  a  part  of  my  duty 
to  cheat  him,  else  I  render  the  old  proverb  of  no 
avail.  *Like  master,  like  roan,'  noble  sir,  is 
much  more  universally  true  than  people  believe. 
If  mv  master  leads  the  way,  as  a  matter  of  course 
I  follow;  and  if  he  runs  very  fast,  he  must  not 
be  surprised  at  my  treading  on  his  heels ;  but 
with  you  the  matter  would  be  different.  I  shoald 
never  think  of  practising  on  you  any  such  tricks 
as  are  every  day  played  by  the  fashionable  valet 
on  the  fashionable  master.  I  would  not  go  out 
in  your  clothes  and  call  m3:self  by  your  name, 
nor  half  empty  your  snuffbox  every  night  into  a 
jar  lent  me  by  the  tobacconist  on  purpose  to  keep 
my  earnings  fresh  against  the  time  for  returning 
them  to  his  shop.  \  ou  would  never  lose  four  or 
five  canes  in  a  year,  and  be  persuaded  that  you 
had  left  them  in  a  /acre  or  in  a  friend's  house. 
Your  shirts  would  not  be  frequently  mislaid  bv 
the  washerwoman ;  your  stock  of  pocket-hand- 
kerchiefs would  not  daily  decrease;  you  would 
not  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  how  well  your 
own  cravats  look  \ipon  the  neck  of  your  valet, 
nor  admire  your  gloves  upon  his  hands  before 
they  had  been  twice  on  your  own.  If  your  purse 
remained  in  your  pocket  when  you  went  to  bed, 
every  Louis  would  answer  to  the  muster-roll  next 
morning;  and  the  sous  would  rest  in  peace  upon 
the  edge  of  the  scrutoire.  I  can  assure  you  I 
tihould'be  perfectly  exemplary,  unless  I  saw  yon 
begin  to  gamble  or  cheat  at  cards,  or  say  sweet 
things  to  madame's /(finntf  de  ckamre;"  and  he 
bowed  reverently  to  the  countess  as  he  spoke. 

"  A  pleasant  picture  you  give,  certainly,  of  a 
Talet's  life,"  said  Monsieur  d'Artonne;  "but  I 
am  afraid,  my  good  Jean  Marais,  that,  even  if 
there  was  a  probability  of  your  keeping  all  your  | 
promises,  I  could  not  grant  your  request,  for  my 
servants  are  old  and  faithful  friends,  whom  I  am  | 
not  likely  to  part  with,  and  I  have  fully  as  many 
of  them  as  I  want.'*  * 

"Happy  Monsieur  d'Artonne,"  exclaimed 
Jean  Marais,  *'  and  unhappy  I !  But  it  is  always 
so  in  life;  when  we  want  to  escape  temptation, 
we  find  the  door  shut  upon  us :  so  I  shall  have 
nothing  to  do  but  to  go  on  with  sweet  Monsieur 
de  Baasse  when  he  comes  back  again,  which,  of 
course,  will  be  the  case  when  he  has  spent  all  his 
money ;  or  else  to  get  myself  a  new  place  with 
some  other  noble  gentleman  of  the  same  kind, 
-where,  in  duty  to  myself,  I  shall  be  obliged  to 
cheat  him  from  morning  till  night,  or  lose  my 
character  forever  among  my  friends  and  compan- 
ions." 

"  Well,  well,  Jean  Marais,"  replied"  the  count, 
'*  we  will  see  what  is  to  be  done  for  you ;  perhaps 
I  may  be  able  to  find  you  a  better  place  tnan  you 
have;  but  remember,  if  I  do  so,  and  you  dishon- 
our my  recommendation,  1  will  cut  your  ears  oST 
with  my  own  hands." 

**  Sir,  they  are  perfectly  at  your  service,"  an- 
swered Jean  Marais,  making  him  a  low  bow; 
*'  but,  in  the  mean  time,  I  may  look  to  you  to  get 
me  clear  of  this  charge." 

"Nay,  my  good  friend/'  cried  the  count,  ''I 
did  not  exactly  say  that;  I  merely  promised  that 
you  should  have  aa  opportuniiy  oi  establishing 


your  innocence  at  once,  if  you  can  do  so,  and 
should  not  be  kept  for  months  in  prison,  as  is  too 
much  the  custom  in  Prance,  whether  an  accused 
person  be  guiltless  or  criminal."  " 

"  That  is  all  I  want,  that  is  all  I  want,  sir,"  re- 
plied  Jean  Marais:  "  for  I  know  that  there  cannot 
be  even  a  cause  of^ suspicion  shown  again^  me  j 
and,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  sir,  I  am  afraid  of  my 
morals  in  that  place." 

"How  sol"  demanded  the  count;  "I  should 
think,  my  good  friend,  that  your  morals  were  very 
safe.'* 

"  Oh !  you  flatter  me,  sir,"  answered  Jean  Ma- 
rais ;  "  but  I  can  assure  you  that  a  prison  in 
France  is  not  the  best  school  of  virtue  that  one 
can  be  in.  It  is  only  on  the  outside  of  the  walls 
that  one  protests  one's  innocence;  in  the  inside 
each  one  rivals  the  other  in  telling  how  many 
crimes  he  has  committed." 

Jean  Marais  might,  perhaps,  have  gone  on  for 
some  time  longer  entenaining  the  count  with  his 
views  of  society ;  but  at  that  moment  Monsieur 
de  St.  Medard  entered,  and  the  valet  withdrew. 
The  viscount  came  to  propose  a  new  arrange- 
ment, although  it  had  only  been  that  morning 
determined  that  they  were  to  stay  for  three  or  four 
days  longer  at  Pontgibaud,  in  order  that  the  sood 
Abb^  Amoux  might  be  the  better  enabled  to  bear 
a  journey. 

"You' will  think  me  somewhat  whimsical,** 
said  Monsieur  de  St  Medard ;  "  but  the  truth  is, 
I  begin  much  to  doubt  the  skill  of  our  worthy 
surgeon  here,  and  I  am  anxious  that  the  abfcio 
should  have  more  scientific  advice  and  better 
care.  We  can  easily  have  a  litter  made,  in 
which  his  bed  may  be  laid,  and  he  himself  car- 
ried to  Clernr.ont  without  any  fatigue." 

"  Oh !  if  he  arrives  at  Clermont,'*  cried  the 
countess,  "he  must  not  stop  short  of  the  Chateau 
d'Artonne;  and  the  better  care  and  tendance  he 
will  have  with  us  will  make  up  for  the  short 
additional  distance.** 

Thu.s,  then,  was  it  settled.  The  remainder  of. 
that  day  was  passed  in  constructing  the  litter,' 
and  rendering  it  as  comfortable  as  circumstances 
would  allow ;  and  early  on  the  following  morn- 
ing the  whole  party  set  out  upon  their  return,  the 
sick  man  being  borne  on  the  shoulders  of  four 
stout  Auver|;nats.  with  a  relay  of  bearers  follow- 
ing; by  which  means  he  was  brought  without 
much  fatigue  to  Clermont,  and  Uience  to  the 
Chateau  d'Artonne. 

The  viscount  and  Francis  de  Langy  accom- 
panied him  on  horseback;  but  the  count  and 
countess,  with  Julie,  had  gone  on,  and  were, 
ready  to  receive  their  guests  on  the  terrace  be- 
fore the  house.  While  Monsieur  Amoux  waa 
carried  up  to  the  comfortable  chamber  which 
had  been  prepared  for  hinn,  and  Julie  lingered 
for  a  minute  or  two  wiih  Francis  de  Langy  ia 
the  gardens  looking  al  the  setting  sun,  Monsieur 
de  St.  Medard  followed  his  host  and  hostess  into 
the  chateau  to  examine  the  contents  of  a  large 
packet  which  the  count  said  had  been  waiting 
for  him  for  several  days,  but  which  the  servants 
had  foolishly  neglected  to  forward. 

The  moment  the  viscount  read  the  first  litfes, 
he  exclaimed,  "This  is  very  unfortunate!  A 
summons  to  Versailles,  ray  dear  D'Artonne,  to 
give  his  majesty  information  regarding  Pondi- 
cherry.  It  has  reached  me  somewtiaJL  \a.\jt,  '«»i^ 
there  must  be  no  mote  <\!e\aL^  \  >n^  ia>ak^\  iR^^KC^ 
to-morrow  w\\.V\ou\.  ^a\\." 

Julie  and  Fianc\v»  \c<ix^  ciw^tvcv^  ^\.  "^^  '^^^ 
moment  thai  Ixe  uu^t^  \:tv&  \waX  ^w^^  ^^A 
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would  be  difficult  ta  describe  the  look  of  con- 
sternation which  came  upon  those  two  young 
Cblccs  at  the  tidings  they  heard.  Madame  d'Ar- 
tonne  marked  it  with  a  smile,  and  exclaimed  «t 
onoe,  "But  the  abb^  cannot  go;  and  Francis 
shall  not,  I  declare !" 

"Leave  him  with  us,  St.  Medard,"  said  the 
count;  "he  is  in  dutv  bound  to  stay  and  nurse 
his  tutor.  We  will  keep  him,  too,  as  a  pledge 
that  you  yourself  come  back,  and  falm  your 
promise  to  us  of  staying  at  least  a  week." 

Monsieur  deSt.  Medard  looked  towards  Fran- 
cis de  Ltfngy;  and  though  the  young  man  cast 
his  eye«>  upon  the  ground,  and  expressed  no  wish 
of  any  kind,  yet  it  needed  little  skill  to  perceive 
that  his  inclihations  turned  not  towards  Versailles. 

The  matter,  then,  was  settled  as  the  Count 
d*Artoime  proposed ;  and  although  we  have  not 
said  much  nitherto  of  Julie's  feelings  in  regard 
to  Francis  de  Langy,  yet  it  must  be  acknowl- 
edged that  her  young  heart  beat  joyfully  with 
sensations  she  never  thought  of  inquiring  into. 
The  age  had  not  come  with  her  for  shrinking 
from  the  first  approaches  of  love,  for  trembling 
at  the  presence  of  the  new  sjpirit  within  her.  At 
that  age  love  assumes  not  his  form  of  power  and 
might,  overawing  the  heart  and  mastering  all 
the  senses ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  he  comes  in  the 
sweeter  and  gentler  form  of  the  winged  child,  his 
quiver  hidden,  and  his  bow  behind  his  back. 
Young,  happy  friendship  is  the  name  he  takes ; 
and  all  Julie  thought  sne  wished  to  keep  was 
the  kind  companion  whom  chance  had  thrown 
^o  fortunately  In  her  way.  Perhaps  she  might 
think  it  a  little  strange  that  she  was  so  very,  very 
0lad  he  was  goixi^  to  stay^  but  then  that  was 
easily  accounted  tor:  he  was  so  noble,  he  was 
so  kind.  He  was  the  first  companion,  too,  whom 
she  had  ever  had ;  the  first  to  whom  her  heart 
and  mind  had  opened,  the  first  who  had  entered 
into  all  her  thoughts  and  feelings,  the  first 'who 
had  taught  her  what  it  was  to  have  a  brother. 
All  these  reasons  were  summed  up  in  a  moment 
in  the  mind  of  Julie;  and  so  little  idea  had  $be 
of  what  was  beneath  them  all,  that  she  express- 
ed her  joy  waVmly  and  openly ;  while  Francis, 
on  the  contrary,  said  not  a  word,  though  his 
look^  were  quite  sufficient. 
'  A  messenger  had  been  sent  forward  for  the 
most  skilful  surgeon  in  the  neighbourhood;  and 
in  about  half  an  hour  he  arrived  at  the  chateau, 
much  to  the  satisfaction  of  Monsieur  de  St.  Me- 
dard, who  was.anxious  to  hear  some  really  good 
opinion  upon  the  case  of  the  poor  Abb6  Amoox. 
unwilling,  however,  to  give  any  bias  to  the 
man  of  healing,  be  suffered  the  surgeon  to  visit 
his  patient  alone,  and  waited  in  a  neighbouring 
chamber  for  his  coming  forth  for  nearly  an  hour. 

When  the  surgeon  at  length  appeared,  his 
opinion  of  the  case  was  very  doubtful.  "  I  nave 
hope,"  he  said,  "  I  have  much  hope  that  a  per- 
fect recovery  may  be  effected.  But  still,  I  will 
by  no  means  assure  you,  sir,  that  such  will  be 
me  case ;  the  injuries  received  have  been  very 
severe,  the  consequences  will  be  long  and  diffi- 
cuH  to  deal  with,  and  the  result,  I  roust  say— 
though  I  hope  for  the  best— is  uncertain.** 

*^^o  you  believe  that  conversation  may  be 
hurtful  to  your  patient  1"  demanded  the  vis- 
count ;  "  for,  as  I  am  unexpectedly  obliged  to  go 
to  Versailles,  I  should  like  to  sit  with  him  for 
an  hour  to-night." 

"  Oh  I  you  may  do  so,"  replied  the  surgeon ; 
"it  will  not  injure  him,  ii"  you  leave  him  when- 
ever you  see  be  is  becoming  fatigued." 


CHAPTER  XII 

It  was  between  nine  and  ten  at  night  when 
Monsieur  de  St  Medard,  having  been  told  that 
the  A6b6  Amoux  had  obtained  an  hour's  sleep 
and  was  much  refreshed,  entered  his  room  to  bid 
him  farewell  before  his  departure  for  Pari^ 
Approaching  his  bed  with  a  quiet  and  cautious 
step,  the  viscount  sat  down  on  a  chair  at  his 
side,  and,  looking  at  the  calm  and  placid  thoQ^li 
worn  features  oi  the  good  ecclesiastic,  he  said, 
"You  look  better,  Amoux;  your  journey  seems 
to  have  done  you  good." 

"I  feel  much  better," replied  the  abbd;  "Ifi»l 
much  better,  my  dear  friend.  I  seem  to  breathe 
more  freely  here.  I  thank  Grod  for  it  most  sin- 
cerely. Monsieur  de  St.  Medard  j  and  I  can  as- 
sure you,  whatever  yon  may  think,  that  it  is  the 
greatest  of  all  comforts  to  oe  able  to  bless  and 
thank  God  for  any  happiness  or  any  mere  relief 
that  He  sends  us." 

The  viscount  smiled.  "  I  admire  reUgion  rciy 
much,  yoil  know,  abb*,"  he  said,  "and  think  ii 
an  excellent  thing;  but  yet  I  cannot  see  how  it 
makes  any  difference.  A  man  is  happy,  or  un- 
happy ;  he  suffers  pain,  or  is  relieved ;  but  it 
matters  very  little  to  him,  meihinks,  whence  the 
relief  or  the  happiness  comes." 

"Not  at  all ! '  replied  the  abb^,  with  a  degree 
of  eagerness  which  conquered  his  corporeal 
weakness;  "it  matters  in  the  most  essential  de- 
gree. The  higher  and  the  finer  emotions  of  u* 
heart  are  all  oi  them  the  sources  of  our  most  in- 
tense delight,  and  none  more  so  than  graiitode. 
A  slight  difficulty  of  breathing  is  easily  bon»e, 
and  to  be  relieved  from  it  is  a  very  ordinary  com- 
fort looked  at  abstractedly ;  but  when  we  dice  It 
up  to  the  mercy  of  God,  and  look  upon  it  as  a 
IVesh  motive  for  thankfulness  to  Him  who  has 
given  us  a  thousand  others,  a  more  cxpansiw 
joy  takes  possession  of  the  breast.  The  saiisiac- 
tion  is  doubled  by  gratitude  to  the  hand  wbecce 
the' relief  comes;  ay,  ^d  moreover',  in  each  in- 
dication of  mercy  towards  us.  we  find  f^^' 
terials  of  confidence,  hope,  and  expectarion. 

"  My  good  abb6,"  said  the  viscooni,  '  yoti 
know  I  never  like  lo  talk  upon  these  subject^; 
not  because  I  wish  in  any  degree  to  shot  my  o^rn 
ears,  but  because  I  never  like  to  say  one  worn 
which  may  shake  the  faith  of  other  people-* 
faith  in  which  they  are  happv,  and  which  I  hare 
no  right  to  disturb.  But  when  you  speak  ufjoa 
this  subject,  one  must  answer  you:  ^nd  Ij^' 
only  point  out  that  yon,  good  devoted  gentlfn«j 
are'  like  our  loyal  granddathers  in  the  tiaic  w 
Louis  the  Fourteenth,  who  used  to  go  '«>  tw 
Basiile  with  the  most  humble  resignation,*^ 
experience  all  the  pleasures  of  gratitude  waoj 
they  were  let  out  again  after  two  or  three  jreaR 
imprisonment.  He  who  has  now  sent  yon  ^' 
lief  rolleil down  the  rocks  ujwn  you;  yoorgrin- 
tude  in  the  one  case  would  be  naturally  coun^^ 
balanced  by  your  indignation  in  the  other,  U  PJ 
did  not  regard  God  as  a  despotic  kinar,  "W^ 
Grand  Monnrooe  in  the  eyes  of  our  connirfmw 
a  century  ago."  „    ..  ^^ 

"  We  regarti  Him  as  an  all-wise  one,  said  «J 
abb^;  "and  that,  my  dear  friend,  makes  a  t^ 
great  difference.  Those  who  look  upon  a  ro^ 
morul  as  all- wise  commit  a  very  great  ^"' ^'Jt 
from  the  only  Being  who  can  possess  such  tDjr 
tribute  a  part  of  his  g\ory  to  robe  a  ho™f -"J: 
wiihal.  but  if,  in  our  Wlief  of  God's  infio^ 
wisdom  and  infinite  goodness,  we  feel  o^^^'^ 
raised  with  joyful  thankfulness  forercry  awu' 
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mercYi  the  same  convictions  brine  resignation, 
and  deep  confidence,  and  humble  nope,  at  evexy 
act  of  chastisement  which  He  may  perform. 
Thus,  ever;^  pleasure  is  heightened,  and  every 
pain  diminished,  by  tracing  each  to  the  same 
great  Source  of  wisdom  and  goodness." 

The  viscount  paused  thoughtfully  for  a  mo- 
ment or  two.  The  truth  of  what  the  abb^  said 
was  apparent,  but  he  would  not  grasp  it,  as  Mon- 
sieur Amouz  wished,  and  he  ended  his  revery 


bv  replying,  "Yes,  I  know  it  is  a  very  pleas 
t6ing;  I  always  thought  so,  and  ever  wLined  t 


pleasant 

I  possessed  it';  but  one's  will  has  no  power  over 
one's  convictions,  my  dear  abb^,  and  my  mind 
has  been  made  up  many  years." 

"  But  upon  good  grounds  V  demanded  the 
abb^.  "  How  manv  changes  in  our  views.  Mon- 
sieur de  St.  Medara,  take  place  in  twenty  years ; 
how  do  our  powers  of  reasoning  become  acumi- 
nated by  time  and  exercise  1  Do  you  think  that 
the  same  arguments  would  convince  you  to-dav 
that  convinced  you  a  quarter  of  a  centurv  agof ' 

"I  really  do  not  know,"  replied  the  viscount: 
"  I  am  ve^  hard  to  convince,  my  dear  abb4,  and 
am  growing  more  and  more  so  every  day  of  my 
life.  But  what  I  wished  to  talk  to  you  about," 
he  continued,  very  willing  to  change  the  subject, 
"  was  quite  another  affair.  I  came  to  tell  you 
that  I  have  received  a  summons  to  Versailles, 
and  may  not  return  for  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks. 
In  the  mean  lime,  Francis  willremain  here  with 
yon ;  and,  at  my  return,  I  hope  to  find  you  per- 
iectly  well  agam." 

The  abb6  shook  his  head.  "  Francis  was  here 
a  minute  ago,"  he  said:  *'he  told  me  you  were 
going;  and  that  is  the  reason,  my  dear  friend, 
that  I  venture  to  speak  with  you  upon  a  subject 
ver>'  near  my  heart.  Pray,  listen  to  me  for  a 
few  moments  patiently.  I  believe,  St.  Medard. 
that  we  shall  never  meet  again :  I  had  wished 
that  you  might  see  me  die,  for  I  believed  that  the 
sight  of  how  a  fellow-being  can  meet  the  ap- 
proach of  death  in  Christian  hope  and  faith  might 
produce  at  lea.^  a  new  train  of  thought  which 
would  lead  you  to  quit  the  fatal  errors  which  you 
have  imbibed,  and  which  render  the  grave  a  dark 
and  gloomy  abode  indeed." 

"  You  mistake,  my  dear  friend,"  answered  the 
viscount;  "we  philosophers,  I  can  assure  you, 
do  nor  look  upon  the  approach  of  annihilation 
with  the  horror  that  you,  perhaps,  suppose:*  be- 
lieving that  death  is  but  a  more  complete  sleep, 
I  could  lay  my  head  down  to-morrow  in  the  grave 
with  as  little  care  as  upon  my  pillow  this  night." 

"  And  without  the  hope  of  awaking  V  demand- 
ed the  abb^. 

The  viscount  nodded  his  head. 

"And  with  no  fear  of  that  waking?"  said  Mon< 
sieur  Amonz. 

"  None,"  answered  his  friend. 

"I  am  sorry  for  it,"  replied  the  abb< :  " what 
hopes  do  you  not  exclude  yourself  from;  what 
glorious  expectations  do  you  not  shut  out ;  what 
sources  of  high  and  generous  feeling  do  von  not 
batten  down  and  forcibly  repress  1  I  spealk  mere- 
ly of  this  world,  even  supposing  that  there  were 
not  another.  By  the  loss  of  its  promises,  its  prin- 
ciple?), its  objects,  you  lose  fully  one  half  of  the 
joys  which  man  may  derive  from  the  abundant 
springs  of  felicity  in  his  own  mixed  nature." 

"  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  we  do,  my  dear 
abb^,"  said  the  viscount:  "at  all  events,  we  lose 

*  \tiry  urnrlj  the  Mine  wonln  havetieen  aiicribed  to  Gib- 
Imn  :  bat  tuch  opinion!  were  cominon  jntt  before  the  fint 
French  ReTolution. 


a  great  deal ;  and,  among  other  things,  we  lose 
those  barriers,  and  those  inducements,  which 
supply  the  place  of  a  fine  moral  sense  to  at  least 
three  quarters  of  mankind.  It  is  for  this  very 
reason,  because  I  believe  religion  to  be  both  a 
very  happy  and  a  very  beneficial  ingredient  in 
the  cup  of  life,  that  I  never  give  voice  to  my  own 
opinions,  and  wouVd  venr  wlllinely  see  the  pro- 
muleation  of  such  doctnnes  prohibited  by  law." 

"Then  what,"  asked  the  abW,  in  return,  "what 
do  you  hold  to  be  the  ori^n  of  all  religion  1  How 
did  it  arise ;  whence  did  it  spring'^  Here  is  what 
vou  acknowledge  to  be  a  principle  which  givM' 
happiness  and  virtue;  which  is  strong  enou^ 
to  supply  the  place  of  moral  sense,  wnere  it  is 
I  wantmg;  which  is  beneficial  to  society,  and  ex- 
I  cellent  for  man  himself;  and  3ret  it  is  altogether 
false,  wrong,  absurd !  If  it  is  a  falsehood,  it  is 
an  immorality ;  and  by  your  own  rules,  as  I  have 
heard  them  a  thousand  times  expounded,  that 
which  is  immoral  must  be  baleful  in  its  efl^ts. 
Whence  did  this  extraordinary  and  anonudous 
excellence  spring  1" 

"  According  to  my  belief,  my  dear  abb*,"  re- 
plied the  viscount,  "  from  the  heated  imaginap 
tions  of  the  East,  fashioned  afterward  into  a  pe- 
culiar form  by  some  veiy  wise  and  very  eood 
men,  and  receiving  additions  and  alterations, 
from  time  to  time,  as  the  necessities  of  society  re* 
quired  such  changes." 

"  And  all  these  very  wise  and  good  men,"  said 
the  abb^,  "  while  every  one  of  them  condemns 
the  slightest  deviation  from  truth,  is  engaged  in 
promulgating  falsehoods,  ay,  and  in  manulho- 
turing  mem  wholesale." 

"  But  for  the  very  best  and  greatest  purposes,'' 
cried  the  viscount,  a  little  heated. 

"  What  I"  exclaimed  the  abb« ;  "  the  good  and 
the  wise  are  to  have  a  monopoly  of  falsehood, 
according  to  your  code,  and  to  use  it  for  their 

Snrposes,  and  theirs  alone  1  I  am  afraid,  my 
ear  viscount,  that  your  ethics  somewhat  hal^ 
and  that  your  idea  of  good  and  wise  men  teach- 
ing lies,  and  at  the  same  time  denouncing  lying, 
is  not  a  bit  less  anomalous  and  inccmceivabie 
than  that  of  a  whole  svstem  of  falsehood  and  ab- 
surdity unworthy  of  the  belief  of  any  reasonable 
man,  producing,  when  called  religion,  the  hap> 
piest  effects  for  individuals  and  society.  Om 
proposition  or  the  other  must  be  true :  eith^  re- 
ligion is  false,  wicked,  and  detrimental,  and  those 
who  framed  it  shameless  impostors;  or  it  is  ben- 
eficial, blessed,  and  excellent,  with  God  for  its 
origin,  and  truth  for  its  foundation." 

"  My  dear  abb6,"  replied  Monsieur  de  St  Me- 
dard, after  musing  thoughtfully  for  a  moment  or 
two,  and  apparently  finding  a  difficulty  in  recon- 
ciling the  admissions  he  had  made  with  the  con* 
elusions  naturally  deduced  from  them :  "  my  dear 
abb6,  it  is  not  for  me  to  explain  how  these  things 
are.  You  asked  me  how  I  thought  religion 
arose :  I  say  what  I  suppose  to  be  possibly  the 
case ;  I  do  not  mean  absolutely  to  assert  that  it 
is  so.  If  I  am  to  be  convinced,  3ron  must  bring 
forward  proofs  to  show  that  what  you  believe  is- 
true,  and  not  attempt  to  puzzle  me  by  making  me 
explain  a  state  of  thinn  I  see  exist,  but  to  the 
origin  and  history  of  which  I  have  paid  but  very 
little  attention." 

"  Mv  first  object,  my  dear  friend,"  replied  the 
abb^,  in  a  low  tone,  "  is  to  puzzle  you.  Nay, 
answer  me  not  with  a  jest,  St.  Meoard  I  Yoa 
unbelievers  have  a  great  habit  of  jesting  with 
your  own  minds,  killing  an  ax%atcA.tk\.  ^vSs^  %. 
sarcasm,  and  dxsnoi&Vi^  «si  \tfi^J^K«»i3i&  VE^id^ 
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with  a  sneer.  My  first  object,  I  repeat,  is  to 
puzzle  you ;  or,  in  short,  to  cast  your  precon- 
ceived notions  upon  these  subjects  into  confusion. 
I  know  that  you  will  not  leave  them  so;  I  know 
that  your  first  task  will  be  to  search,  to  inquire^  to 
examine.  Your  mind  is  loo  clear,  too  precise, 
too  strong  to  rest  in  doubt;  and  I  believe  that  in 
the  search,  it*  you  can  but  tlyow  the  prejudices 
of  years  behind  you,  you  will  find  truth—that 
which  man  should  seek  beyond  anything  else." 

"  Indeed,  my  dear  abb^,"  replied  the  viscount. 
<'you  cannot  love  it  belter  than  1  do;  but  Kwill 
not  suffer  you  to  go  on  to-night,  such  discussions 
are  too  much  for  you." 

"  Nay,  nay !"  cried  the  abb6,  eagerly,  raising 
himself  up  on  his  arm,  "you  must,  imleed,  hear 
me  tonight,  St.  Medani,  or  you  will  leave  me 
unhappy  ;  you  will  darken  my  be<l  of  death. 
Only  give  me  a  little  of  that  drink,  and  hear  me.'* 

The  viscount  gave  him  the  glass,  and  sat  down 
again  by  his  bedside;  and,  aller  a  momentary 
pause,  the  abbe  went  on  again. 

"  My  object,"  he  said,  "  is  to  prompt  you  to 
search — to  search  with  a  mind  devoid  of  preju- 
dice, with  a  heart  clear  of  passion,  with  a  spirit 
full  of  humility,  with  a  mmd  open  to  truth.  In 
4he  first  place,  then,  I  have  sought  from  your 
*  own  principles  to  make  you  doubt  that  religion 
springs  from  the  imaginations  of  men,  moulded 
into  certain  forms  to  suit  certain  purposes  by  men 
of  genius.    1  think  1  have  made  you  doubt  it." 

"  You  have,"  said  the  viscount,  gravely ;  "  and 
I  will  examine  into  that  matter." 

"  Do,"  rejoined  Monsieur  Amouz ;  "  and  the 
more  you  examine,  the  brighter  will  be  the  light 
that  breaks  upon  you.  You  will  find  religion  in 
some  shape  in  every  age  and  tribe  of  intellectual 
beings.  You  will  find  it  becoming  purer  and 
purer  as  it  approaches  nearer  to  that  grand  stream 
of  doctrine  which  all  who  have  dispensed  it  as- 
sert to  (low  direct  from  God.  You  will  there 
find  everything  imbodied  that  morals  can  require, 
and  the  whole  concluded  and  distinguished  by 
the  doctrine  that  God  is  truth.  I  call  upon  you, 
as  a  rea.sonable  man,  to  satisfy  your  own  mind 
of  how  religion  rose  in  the  human  heart,  of  how 
this  peculiar  religion  which  Christians  profess 
was  first  received,  and  how  it  has  been  transmit- 
ted. Remember,  I  speak  of  the  religion  itself, 
and  not  at  all  of  the  comments  of  men,  which 
have  sometimes,  perhaps,  elucidated,  but  oAen 
embarrassed  it.  This  is  my  first  object— to  make 
you  doubt  and  examine.  If  you  find  that  yon 
nave  not  been  right  upon  this  point,  you  may 
perhaps  doubt  and  examine  some  others;  and 
then  the  first  great  inquiry,  on  which  rests  all 
others,  will  of  course  present  itself  once  more  to 
your  mind,  *ls  there,  or  is  there  not,  a  God,' 
who  has  given  this  knowledge  of  his  existence 
to  every  tribe  of  earth ;  and  who,  it  is  asserted, 
has  revealed  himself,  his  attributes,  and  his  will 
to  some  particular  nations  1" 

"  And  why  not  to  all  V  demanded  the  viscount. 

"  That  you  may  discover,"  replied  the  abb6, 
**  as  you  go  on ;  though  I  do  not  say  that  every 
question  which  you  ask  may  be  answered." 

»*  And  why  noti"  inauireil  the  viscount. 

**  Because,  my  dear  friend,"  replied  the  abb^, 
"there  never  yet  was  a  man  upon  this  earth 
irhose  mind  could  comprehend  a  thousandth  part 
of  the  phenomena  that^are  going  on  in  this  little 

globe — still  less  of  those  which  are  taking  place 
1  all  the  millions  of  worids  that  roll  in  what  we 
caU  the  sky— still  less  in  the  InfmUe  beyond. 
Wlun  you  can  comprehend  all  iheso  thvB^^  ex- 


plain, discuss,  and  judge  them,  it  will  be  then 
time  for  yuu  to  say  to  the  God  who  made  them. 
'  Why  didst  thou  thus,  and  thus  V  bat  not  before.' 

The  viscount  paused  for  a  moment,  fixing  an 
intense  gaze  upon  the  blue  star- lit  hearen,  which 
might  be  seen  through  the  window  of  the  sick 
man's  chamber,  and  to  which  he  had  pointed  aj> 
he  spoke. 

"That  would  close  all  inquiry,*'  said  Mon- 
sieur de  St.  Medard,  at  length. 

"Not  so,"  replied  the  abb*;  "not  so.  Yoa 
must  first  learn  to  believe  in  God  before  yon  can 
justly  reverence  him.  All  I  seek  is  to  make 
you  approach  that  inquiry  with  the  humility  and 
the  awe  that  are  becoming;  not  to  start  away  at 
vague  objections,  but  to  sec  whether  there  be  not 
sunicient  proof  that  there  is  a  God — ^proof  irref- 
ragable, demonstrable ;  and,  having  arrived  at 
that  point,  your  mind  is  too  logical  to  reject  the 
notion  of  his  existence  because  you  cannot  com- 
prehend the  motives  of  his  actions." 

"Certainly,  certainly,"  exclaimed  the  vis- 
count: "once  afifurd  me  a  clear,  satisfactory 
proof  that  there  does  exist  a  Goa,  and  to  bis 
governance  of  the  world  we  must  bow  witboot 
inquirv'.  Give  me  a  proof  of  his  existence,  that 
is  all  tnat  I  require." 

"  It  is  in  every  herb  and  every  flower,"  replied 
the  abbi ;  "  in  eyery  fruit  and  every  seed,  in  ev- 
ery being  and  in  every  thought,  in  eveiy  limb 
and  feature,  in  every  bloodvessel  and  e\*ery 
nerve,  in  every  grain  of  sand  and  in  the  univene, 
in  every  part,  and  in  the  whole !  Search,  search, 
my  dear  friend;  go  forth  and  search,  and  God 
will  meet  you  everywhere.  Whenever  the  heart 
of  man  demands,  in  sincerity  and  truth,  'Where 
art  thou,  GodT  the  Almighty  answers,  •  Here!" 

"  I  do  not  exactly  understand  you,"  replied  the 
viscount,  "ahhough  I  perceive  that  you  mean 
to  impress  generally  that  God  is  to  be  traced  ia 
what  you  call  his  works.  1  see  not  how  yoa 
will  prove  that  all  the  phenomena  that  we  behold 
are  not  attributable  to  any  other  self-exisliog 
cause.  Why  should  I  at  all  suppose  that  vbax 
is  to^ay  was  not  yesterday  1  Or,  if  there  has 
been  a  change,  as  we  know  there  has,  in  society 
and  other  ihmgs,  why  shonld  I  not  attribute  that 
change  to  the  ordinary  operation  of  one  material 
substance  upon  another  i  We  know  that  muiioa 
is  produced  by  substances  in  certain  relations  to 
each  other,  and  with  motion  and  matter  the 
whole  seenis  to  me  to  require  no  other  explana- 
tion. There  is  nothing  observable  in  the  whole 
world  that  cannot  be  referred  to  these  two  causes." 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  abb6;  "there  is  the  must 
important  of  all." 

"  And  what  is  that  1"  demanded  Monsieur  de 
St.  Medard. 

"Design,"  answered  his  friend:  "the  adap- 
tion of  particular  means  to  a  particular  ena, 
which  is  observable  in  every  part  of  the  UDirer^t 
but  more  especially  in  the  highest  classes  of  or- 
ganized beings :  which  proves,  beyond  all  possi- 
bility of  doubt,  the  existence  of  an  intellecioal 
Agent  proposing  a  particular  object  to  be  attain- 
ed in  the  construction  of  a  certain  being,  and  ar- 
riving at  that  object  by  the  most  complex  and 
wonderful  machinery  that  it  is  possible  to  pro- 
duce—machinery which  shows  in  every  part 
some  of  the  attributes  of  God,  his  almighty  ]K)«'- 
er,  his  infinite  wisdom,  his  unceasing  love  for 
the  creatures  that  he  forms.  Design,  my  dear 
friend,  design,  that  is  the  proof  of  the  Godhead, 
.  which  you  cannot  attribute  to  matter  and  mo* 
\  xiou." 
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The  viscount  remained  in  deep  thought  for 
several  minutes,  and  at  the  end  ol  that  time  he 
replied,  '*  I  will  search,  I  will  examine,  my  dear 
abb^.  One  should  always  hold  one's  mind  open 
to  conviction;  and  if  I  do  find  proofs  of  design, 
so  conclusive  as  to  convince  me  that  the  ordi- 
nary self-arrangement  of  matter  in  motion  has 
not  produced  the  effect,  it  will  go  far  to  make 
ine  believe  there  is  a  principle  of  some  kind, 
-which  you,  perhaps,  may  call  God,  and  which 
imagination  may  invest  wiihvarious  attributes 
or  qualities ;  though  I,  perhaps,  may  look  upon 
■that  principle  as  an  estaolished  geometrical  law, 
without  passions,  feelings,  sensations,  but  oper- 
ating through  all  nature  by  fixed  rules." 

*' I  will  never  cavil  at  words,"  replied  the 
^bb6;  "and  I  understand  what  you  mean: 
though  the  very  difliculty  of  expressing  your 
views — nay,  the  impossibility  of  making  them 
clear,  without  a  contradiction  in  terms — should 
in  itself  lead  you  to  believe  that,  in  flving  from 
some  difhculties,  you  plunge  into  still  greater. 
You  speak  of  a  law :  where  was  there  ever  a 
law  without  a  lawmaker  1  You  talk  of  a  rule: 
ivho  laid  it  down  1  You  have  no  answer  to  any 
of  these  questions,  but  that  it  was  an  inevitable 
■necessity !  Inevitable  necessity  does  not  design, 
■does  not  adapt  means  to  an  end;  and  if  you  ad- 
mit, as  you  must  and  will  do,  that  there  has 
been  one  great  Creator  of  all  things,  you  will 
.soon  see  his  attributes  issuing  as  a  natural  con- 
sequence from  his  existence,  and  displayed  in 
■his  works.  You,  who  look  upon  intellect  with 
such  high  and  proud  esteem,  will  not  be  long, 
.after  you  have  admitted  the  existence  of  a  Grod, 
in  admitting  also  that  he  must  be  the  perfection 
.of  intellect;  and  that  he  who  raises  you  your- 
self above  the  brute  by  so  many  noble  qualities 
.must  possess  in  himself  the  acme  and  essence  of 
all  those  gills  with  which  he  has  endowed  you. 
But  I  have  now  gained  my  object;  you  have 
promised  to  search,  you  have  promisied  me  to 
examine.  I  require  nothing  more,  unless  it  be 
that  you  examine  with  humility,  and  remember 
.how  very  little  of  the  whole  subject  you  can 
comprehend;  although  every  man  can  compre- 
hend fully  enough  to  perceive  that — whatever  be 
the  truth  in  regard  to  a  thousand  accessory  cir- 
•  cnmstances — the  grand  doctrines  of  religion 
must  be  true.  I  speak  as  a  dving  man,  my 
friend ;  as  one  who,  in  all  probability,  is  about 
.to  part  with  you  here  forever,  but  one  who,  nev- 
ertncless,  hopes  to  meet  with  you  in  another 
vorld,  where  time,  and  doubt,  and  change  will 
^U  be  at  an  end." 

The  viscount  pressed  his  hand  kindly,  saying, 
"  I  will  not  continue  the  subject  with  you  now, 
my  friend,  for  in  your  zeal  you  have  somewhat 
.already  exhausted  yourself;  and  I,  who,  unhap- 
pily, entertain  little  hope  of  that  meeting  in  an- 
other world,  would  fain  enjoy  your  society  a 
]ittlc  longer  in  this.  The  sure^eon,  however, 
gives  me  good  hope  of  you ;  and  you  must  try 
all  you  can  to  live,  abbe,  in  order  that  you  may 
guide  my  researches :  for  it  is  a  wide  and  track- 
less ocean  that  lies  between  this  world  and  an- 
other, if  there  be  such  a  thing;  and  the  ignorant 
voyager  much  needs  some  one  better  instructed 
to  give  him  a  chart." 

"  It  is,  indeed,  a  wide  ocean,"  said  the  abb^, 
"  full  of  waves  and  dangers,  storms  and  tem- 
pests; and,  like  the  Atlantic  before  the  adventu- 
rous Genoese  first  crossed  it,  no  one  comp.8  back 
to  tell  us  what  is  beyond.  But  as  to  th6  ^ye  of 
Columbus,  enlightened  by  true  genluh^  it  was 


self-evident  that,  to  harmonize  with  the  known 
world  in  which  he  dwelt,  there  must  be  another 
continent  beyond  the  wide  Western  sea;  so,  to 
the  eye  of  the  religious  man,  enlightened  by  rev- 
elation, it  is  self-evident  that  beyond  the  ocean 
of  time  there  must  be  another  world  to  equalize 
all  that  is  unequal  in  this." 

The  figure  that  the  abb#  used,  though  an  im- 
perfect one,  had  fully  as  much  effect  upon  Mon- 
sieur de  St.  Medard  as  all  the  rest  of  his  rea- 
soning: for  so  constituted  is  the  mind  of  man, 
that  it  with  the  greatest  difficulty  grasps  abstrac- 
tions, even  when  the  most  accustomed  to  their 
consideration;  and  an  immense  number  of  mis- 
takes in  metaphysical  reasonings  are  to  be  traced 
to  man's  tendency  to  employ  material  facts,  or 
the  terms  that  represent  them,  as  a  sort  of  covert 
illustration  of  abstract  ideas;  for  metaphysical 
science  has  not  even  yet  an  accurate  technology. 

However,  the  viscount  once  more  repeated. 
"  I  will  examine,  my  friend;  and,  should  I  find 
that  I  have  been  mistaken,  I  will  not  scruple  to 
own  it:  for  if  it  be  a  credit  to  an^  man  to  over- 
come the  prejudices  of  others,  it  is  still  a  greater 
credit  to  overcome  his  own.  But  now,  my  dear 
abbe,  I  will  leave  you,  trusting  most  sincerely 
that  you  may  be  restored  to  health,  and  that  I 
shall  find  you  well  at  my  return." 

"Farewell!"  replied  the  abbe:  "it  may  be 
so ;  and  if  it  be,  1  trust  that  it  will  be  for  the 
purpose  of  seeing  some  fruit  rise  from  the  seed 
that  has  been  sown  this  night." 

Once  more  the  viscount  pressed  his  hand,  with 
a  faint  smile  at  the  good  man's  zeal,  and  left  him. 


CHAPTER  XIII.  J 

"As  you  please,  my  dear  Francis,  as  you. 

{>lea.se,"  said  Monsieur  de  St.  Medard,  with  bis 
bot  upon  the  step  of  the  carriage;  "  the  fellow  is 
a  rogue  undoubtedly." 

"  1  know  it,"  replied  Francis  de  Langy ;  "  but 
I  think  his  roguery  only  goes  to  a  certain  extent ; 
and  a  valet  de  chambre,  my  dear  uncle—" 

"  Must  have  a  certain  quantity  of  roguery,'* 
said  Monsieur  de  St.  Medard,  "as  a  hair-dresser 
must  have  a  pot  of  pomatum;  ha,  Francis T 
Well,  my  dear  boy,  I  leave  it  entirely  to  your- 
self: only  let  him  be  perfectly  cleared  of  this 
other  business,  let  there  not  be  the  slightest  doubc 
upon  that  score ;  and  then  if,  out  of  gratitude  for 
the  service  he  has  rendered,  you  choose  to  take 
him  as  your  personal  auendant,  do  so.  Some 
reward  he  must  certainly  have,  but  consider  the 
matter  well,  and  you  have  my  full  authority  ei- 
ther to  receive  him  as  your  valet,  or  to  give  him. 
a  hundred  Louis  as  his  recompense." 

"  Perhaps,"  answered  Francis  de  Langy,  after 
a  moment's  thought, "  perhaps  the  best  plan  will 
be  to  ofier  him  his  choice,  whether  he  will  take 
the  hundred  L.ouis  or  the  place." 

"  Oh !  he  will  take  the  hundred  Louis,"  repUed 
the  viscount 

"  Then  I  shall  be  the  better  satisfied  not  to 
give  him  the  place,"  said  Francis  de  Langy; 
"  and  it  will  be  some  sort  of  test  of  bis  charac- 
ter." 

"  But  scarcely  fair,  I  think,"  rejoined  Monsieur 
de  St.  Medard :  "  you  owe  him  a  recompense  of 
some  kind,  Francis;  and  now,  though  every  of. 
fice  is  venal  in  France  under  the  government,  it 
has  not  become  so  in  freuilemftw?^  Vanumk^^'vsAw 
we  do  nol  pul  lot  s«iift  \o  v\»\«isx\!^^^^^''  t)«wi? 
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"weze  no  sombre  looks,  there  was  no  air  of  de- 
spair, there  was  noihiog  of  the  dark  and  hideous 
aspect  of  imprisonment  about  them.  Loud  and 
uproarious  laughter  was  rlDging  through  the 
.court;  every  group  was  grinning,  chattering, 
talking,  sporting;  and,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
prison-dress,  the  soiled  and  raggid  coat,  half- 
.gray,  half- black,  which  many  of  them  wore,  and 
the  indescribable,  but  not  to  be  mistaken,  expres- 
sion of  habitual  vice  which  appeared  in  the 
coimtenances  of  the  greater  part  of  those  there 
present,  one  might  have  supposed  them  a  party 
jnet  for  merry-making.  Everything  upon  the 
superficies,  in  short,  was  not  only  cheerful,  but 
^ay ;  the  misery  was  in  the  heart,  and  they  kept 
it  there.  Too  of\en,  indeed,  do  we  see  it  so  in 
•life.  1  recollect  an  old  picture  in  which  one  had 
a  sort  of  allegorical  section  of  the  earth ;  and 
^hat  is  below  1  The  upper  half  showed  a  beau- 
tiful landscape,  and  gay  groups  dancing,  with 
some  of  the  follies  and  some  of  the  faults  of  life ; 
the  lower  half  represented  the  grave  and  hell, 
with  corruption,  remorse,  and  punishment ;  and 
I  never  see  reckless  ^ayety  in  a  bad  man  with- 
out thinking  of  that  picture,  and  asking  myself, 
What  is  below  1 

The  group  in  front  of  the  prison-yard  consist- 
ed of  four  or  five  men,  sporting  together  with 
somewhat  rude  jocularity:  one  suddenly  leaping 
over  the  head  or  another;  his  companion,  again, 
tripping  up  his  feet ;  a  third,  almost  a  giant  in 
size  and  strength,  lifting  the  least  of  the  party 
from  the  ground  by  the  waistband,  and  holding 
him  out  at  arm's-length,  as  men  hold  out  a  lap- 
dog  ;  and  all  of  them,  though  sometimes  receiv- 
ing a  bruise  or  a  cut,  and  swearing  at  each  oth- 
er'With  foul  and  blasphemous  oaths,  resuming 
the  tone  of  sport  the  moment  after,  with  as  much 
good-humour  as  if  they  had  never  injured  a  fel- 
low-being in  their  lives.  A  liule  farther  on,  a 
small  monkey-faced  man,  perched  upon  an  in- 
verted pail,  seemed  holding  forth  to  a  large  au- 
ditory with  a  great  deal  of  extravagant  gesticu- 
lation, but  with  the  gravest  and  most  solemn 
countenance  possible ;  while  all  his  hearers  were 
rolling,  convulsed  with  immoderate  fits  of  laugh- 
ter, anid  even  a  guard,  who  was  standing  near  on 
duty,  grinning  from  ear  to  ear.  As  Francis  de 
Langy  passed  by  them,  he  found  that  the  mimic 

E reaching,  as  he  called  it,  to  his  dear  flock : 
^ing  a  sermon  with  a  torrent  of  filth  and 
^  lemy  such  as  was  never  heard  by  man  but 
in  a  similar  place. 

A  number  of  other  groups  were  scattered 
abroad ;  but  the  eye  of  the  Young  gentleman  at 
that  moment  fell  upon  one  in  the  corner  of  the 
yard,  consisting  of  three  or  four  persons,  where- 
of Jean  Marais  was  one.  Here,  too,  all  was  gay- 
ety ;  and  Jean  seemed  to  be  entertaining  his  hear- 
ers by  some  storv  fully  as  much  as  the  preach- 
er was  amusing  his  by  the  sermon.  Two  of  his 
companions,  however,  deserve  a  brief  descrip- 
tion ;  and  they  shall  have  it.  The  first  was  a  tall, 
athletic  young  man,  probably  not  more  than  two 
or  three  and  twenty,  with  a  frank  and  open  coun- 
tenance, but  a  certain  sort  of  daring  and  deter- 
mined expression,  which  Augured  no  great  scru- 
ples in  following  out  his  own  views  and  purpo- 
ses. There  was,  indeed,  a  look  of  thought  about 
his  eyes  and  brow,  wnich  was  visible  even 
through  the  laugh  which  he  was  bestowing  upon 
Jean  Marais's  tale ;  and  as  he  sat  in  the  shade 
with  bis  hat  on  his  knee,  twisting  round  and 
round  some  eagle's  feathers  w\\\c\\  were  ^ivick  m 
the£rom  o£ii^  Francis  de  Langy  £anckd\kBXY^ 


mind  would  fain  have  wandered  awav  to  ote 
things,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  sort  of  c(iiff» 
tional  indifiference  which  men  in  his  situM 
believe  themselves  bound  to  assume. 

He  was  not  dressed  in  the  prison  nib;  te 
another,  who  was  seated  by  him,  displayed  lie 
indication  of  some  serious  offence.  He  vai  art 
so  tall  as  the  other  by  nearly  three  inehes.kt 
was  gigantic  in  depth  of  chest  and  brenlUrf 
shoulders.  His  countenance,  which  vai  ■» 
what  pale,  with  a  dark  bluish  beard,  woieipf 
and  good-humoured  expression,  withoat  m 
slightest  trace  of  care  or  anxiety.  He  )mM 
loud  and  merrily ;  and  the  only  thing  «M 
could  show  that  the  mind  was  not  in  a  stifetf 
peri'ectly  placid  repose,  ready  to  sabmit  Mf 
implicitly  to  any  pleasant  impression  tbit  n^^ 
ofier,  was  the  wandering  glance  of  the  kecaflk 
eye,  which  seemed  continually  searchiBi  it 
something  that  it  did  not  find.  The  face  orJA 
Marais  was  turned  obliquely  from  Fnadiji 
Langy,  so  that  the  worthy  vaUl  de  chain  " 
not  see  the  young  gentleman  approaching [ 
he  went  on  with  his  narrative  in  the  saor 
tone  he  had  been  using,  in  order  to  rise 
all  the  multitudinous  sounds  with  vbieh 
court  of  the  prison  was  ringing.  The  ear  if  1 
visiter  thus  caught  several  sentences,  aod 
cis  was  not  a  little  pleased  to  find  that  that 
none  of  the  profane  and  ribald  licenitoBAr 
his  conversation  which  he  had  just  heiid| 
ed  forth  from  the  mouth  of  the  man  vte 
preaching.  Jean  Marais  was  relatinf  hii 
adventures  in  the  house  qf  Madame  de  Bmq 
and  the  picture  he  gave  of  that  good  h^jg 
self,  her  frivolity,  her  raalicegMr  aflBcMM 
was  so  clever  and  so  droll  as  ta  compd  tj^ 
willing  smile  upon  the  lipa  ckf  bis  upeMHg 


tone,  and  her  words,  and  her  looks, «  mW^ 
scribed  her  calling  up  all  the  men-semai^.<r 
after  another,  to  communicate  her  appwy 
sions  to  them ;  hinting,  moreover,  that  ■*^J^ 
ty  was  not  insensible  to  the  admintioa«|2 
lowest  footboy  in  her  household.  He  IMik  ^ 
too,  her  whole  demeanour :  he  wjiggled,keM| 
ed,  he  panted,  he  rolled  his  eves  about,  1*  VF 
ed,  he  fluttered,  and,  laying  his  hand  apoi  ■ 
left  side,  he  exclaimed,  in  the  shrill  iRUe « 
mock  sensibility,  "Ah,  my  poor  heart!"  Tk4 
starting  up,  he  prepared  to  tear  his  hair;  ill 
suddenly  perceiving  the  young  gentlemaaMJ 
ingnear,  tie  stopped,  crying,  **  Ah!  Monsiftri 
Baron,  yon  have  woke  me  from  a  delidN 
dream ;  I  was  just  then  Madame  de  BaoMi^* 
joying  the  excitement  of  her  son's  diH^pi 
ance." 

Francis  de  Langy  now  took  him  aside,  il 
gave  him  the  information  he  had  beea  sent 
communicate;  atwhich  Jean  MaiaisMeiBedi 
a  little  pleased,  saying,  "  I  shall  be  glad  eniM^ 
to  get  out,  for  we  have  not  the  best  school  • 
morals  here,  sir,  and  my  virtue  is  of  a  soiMvl 
delicate  constitution ;  yet,  after  all,"  he  aiii 
"  I  am  not  sorry  I  came  in  again,  aeting  thi 
met  with  that  poor  lad,  who  sits  there  wA  I 
hat  in  his  hana,  and  who  wants  a  little  eoal 
and  consolation.  I  wish,  air,  ]jron  couki  9g» 
to  the  Count  d'Artonne  about  fatim." 

"  Who  is  he  V  demanded  Francis  de  Img 
eyeing  the  man  with  the  eagle's  featbcis  li  fl 
Yi^V\  "  NJho  is  he,  and  how  came  he  in  kfcf* 
^     ^«aii^lkai»^^xs^^bSm.aUule  faither  avi 
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lod  then  roplkd,  "  He  is  a  poor  devil  who  has 
been  brought  in  for  poaching — upon  the  count's 
ands,  too.  I  am  very  much  alnud  he'«  guilty  • 
in  fact,  he  does  not  deny  it." 

"  That  is  a  serious  oOenire,"  said  Francis  de 
Langy,  who  naturally  entertained  the  prejudices 
)f  hb  class  and  his  times  in  regard  to  the  rights 
)r  the  chase ;  any  infringement  of  which  was 
It  that  time  regarded  in  France  as  a  crime  near- 
y  equal  to  murder,  and  certainly  very  much 
leeper  than  the  breach,  of  some  commandmenis 
n  toe  decalogue. 

"It  is,  indeed,  sir/'  replied  Jean  Marais; 
'  and  yet  it  is  a  wonderfully  tempting  thing  to 
ee  a  nice,  soft,  gray  roebuck  wuhin  forty  or 
\&y  yaids  of  the  muzzle  of  your  gun.  How- 
ver,  this  lad  has  a  better  excuse ;  and  I  am 
ure,  if  he  did  not  poach,  I  don't  see  what  he 
ras  to  do." 

"How  sol"  demanded  Francis  de  Langy. 
What  excase  has  he  to  allege  r' 

"  Why,  in  the  first  place,  sir,"  replied  Jean 
darais,  "you  know  there  are  certain  provinces 
n  France  where  every  one  has  the  right  of  kill- 
og  and  eating  whatever  wild  animals  he  likes, 
od  this  young  man  came  from  one  of  those.  In 
^  next  place,  yon  see,  poor  devil !  there  was 
othiog  else  for  him  to  do :  he  and  the  rest  of  his 
«aple,  some  two  years  ago,  took  a  little  farm 
eloQging  to  Monsieur  d'Artonne,  up  among  the 
ills ;  but,  being  Huguenots,  the  people  around, 
rho  were  all  (Jathohcs,  would  have  nothing  to 
»y  to  them.  They  are  in  a  states  of  complete 
xcommonication,  though  they  are  as  good  souls 
3  ever  lived.  Late  in  the  spring,  and  during 
le  summer,  th^  is  plenty  of  work  upon  the 
inn;  but  durii^  a  great  part  of  autumn,  all 
Inter,  and  two  thirds  of  the  spring,  there  is  no- 
liog  to  do  in  that  country  but  to  walk  about  the 
ills  and  woods  with  a  gun.  He  kept  himself 
\  bears,  and  wolves,  and  beasts  of  prev,  fi>r  a 
ing  time ;  but  it  is  hard  to  refrain  a  shot  at  a 
uck  or  a  doe,  a  hare,  or  a  wild  boar,  especially 
ken  a  man's  hungry  and  is  fond  of  venison." 
"It  is,"  said  Francis  de  Langy;  "and  I  will 
leak  to  Monsieur  d'Artonne  about  him.  I 
loald  not  think  he  was  inclined  to  deal  harshly 
ith  any  one.  Was  he  apprehended  by  the 
jont's  people  1" 

"  No,  sir,"  answered  Jean  Marais ;  "  he  was 
pprehendcd  by  the  maricAoMstie.  They  caught 
im  with  a  roe  over  his  shoulders,  and  took  him 
i  the  fact.  It  was  on  a  part  of  the  count's 
roood  so  far  distant  from  the  chateau,  that  Mon- 
ieur  d'Artonne  takes  no  pains  with  the  game 
poniu" 

*'  I  wlU  speak  to  him,  I  will  speak  to  him," 
lid  Francis  dc  Langy;  "  and,  if  he  has  any 
jwer,  I  doubt  not  he  will  have  him  set  free, 
^bo  is  that  other  man  with  whom  yon  were 
liking  just  Tkovr  1  He  has  not  the  air  of  an 
.uvergnai." 

"  Oh,  pardie,  no  I"  replied  Jean  Marais :  "  he 
'  from  the  north ;  one  of  the  icarckeun  you  may 
&ve  heard  of :  a  irave  garfon^  nevertheless." 
Francis  de  Langy  heard  him  with  some  sur- 
mise; for,  perhaps,  among  all  the  bloodthirsty 
iffians  that  Europe  has  produced,  there  never 
as  a  race  so  remorseless  and  sanguinary  as  the 
vrchewn  of  France  in  the  eighteenth  century. 
I  should  suppose,"  he  said,  with  a  grave  and 
ispleased  expression  of  countenance,  "that 
tere  was  nothing  good  to  be  fouisi  in  such  a 
kan,  and  no  advantage  in  his  companionship." 
Jean  Marais  smi^^    *'Kot  much|  perhaps, 


sir,"  he  answered;  "but,  when  I  am  put  in  a 
place  like  this,  I  am  obliged  to  choose  the  best 
society  it  affords;  and  m  prison  of  Clermont, 
sir,  is  not  the  saloon  of  Versailles,  or  even  the 
saUe-a^ncmger  of  the  cafi  Regnazd." 

"  But  you  do  not  mean  to  say."  cried  Francis 
de  Langy,  "  that  he  is  among  the  best  that  you 
could  have  found  here  1" 

"  In  good  truth,  I  do,  sir,"  replied  Jean  Marais. 
"  The  three  men  with  whom  I  was  talking  are 
the  three  most  respectable  people  in  the  place. 
We  four  are  the  only  part  of  the  .congregation 
who  do  not  talk  blasphemy  and  obscenity  from 
morning  till  night,  wnieh  is  none  the  wittier  in 
my  ears  because  it  is  wrapped  in  argot.*  Now, 
we  ibcur  have  amused  ourselves  l^  telling  our 
histories  in  good  plain  French,  laoghing  a  little 
at  our  betters,  perhaps,  but  saying  nothing  here 
which  we  should  be  ashamed  to  say  in  any  other 
place ;  though  some  of  us  might  not  tike,  indeed, 
to  make  such  full  confessions.  As  to  the  ieor-' 
ckewr^  he  is  one  of  the  best  bora  and  best  ednca* 
ted  among  us;  the  son  of  a  great  fanner  in  Pi- 
cardy,  who  bred  him  up  to  the  trade  he  followed, 
and  taught  him  to  cultivate  the  fields  by  day  ana 
to  rob  houses  and  passengers  by  night  All  we 
Frenehmen  have  very  little  care  for  human  life ; 
we  don't  much  mind  losing  our  own,  or  taking 
that  of  another;  and  Jacques  Braye  assured  me, 
not  an  hour  ago,  that  he  never  thought  there  was 
any  great  harm  in  what  he  was  doing,  till  his 
father  was  brokenon  the  wheel  about  three  months 
ago,  and  he  himself  escaped  with  difflcultv  Into 
Auvei^^ne.  He  then  began  to  fhncy  that  it  was 
not  quite  right,  after  all,  to  take  men's  money, 
and,  perh^»,  their  lives  too;  though  the  only 
thing  he  had  ever  oligected  to  before  was  once 
when  his  father  broiled  an  old  Jew  alive,  in  or- 
der to  make  himconfess  where  he  had  hidden  his 
money. .  It  is  very  shocking,  sir,  I  acknowledge ; 
but  yet,  if  you  will  compare  him  with  the  other 
men  in  the  place,  you  will  find  him  one  of  the 
honesiest  persons  in  it  I  will  answer  for  it,  that, 
except  the  four  who  were  sitting  in  the  comer 
there  together,  there  is  not  a  man  who  repents  of 
anything  that  lie  has  done  in  the  past,  or  propo- 
ses anything  for  the  future,  but  to  be  revenged 
upon  society  bv  some  new  crime  as  soon  as  he 
can  get  oat  Now,  poor  Jacques  Braye  does  re- 
pent very  hetnily,  though  he'll  be  broken  on  the  . 
wheel  within  a  fortn^  from  this  time,  if  ttiey 
bring  him  to  trial  Bat,  at  all  events,  I  can  as- 
sure yon,  sir,  that  a  man  who  has  committed  even 
a  venr  great  crime,  but  has  not  long  habits  of 
vice,  is  a  less  dangecous  eompaaion  than  one 
who  has  worn  away  every  good  fteling  as  well 
as  good  principle  in  the  practice  of  small  delin- 
quencies, and  IS  only  prevented  from  doing  some- 
thing worse  bv  fMr  or  caution." 

Ffianois  de  Langy  thoaght  there  might  be  some 
truth  in  Jean  Mairais's  observation ;  but,  before 
he  could  reply,  his  companion  gave  him  a  hint 
that  it  would  be  better  to  get  out  of  the  court  as 
fast  as  possible. 

"  That  old  foul-monthed  Esorv«,"  he  said  in  a 
whisper,  "  has  had  his  eye  iqx>n  yon  for  the  last 
minute,  and  he  is  now  whispertog  with  some  of 
his  companioas.  I  know  what  it  means  very 
well,  and  in  another  instant  you  will  be  stripped 
of  everything  that  is  worth  having  upon  you.** 

While  he  spoke,  Francis  de  Langy  moved  to- 
wards the  door ;  and,  luckily,  at  the  same  moment 
the  guard  crossed  over  towards  them ;  for  thero 
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was  a  sodden  moremait  am<»g  the  prifloners  in 
that  direcUoo,  which  showed  that  their  operations 
were  about  to  commence.  A  howl  of  mortifica- 
tion and  derision  met  the  toud^  gentleman's  ear 
as  he  entered  the  passage  leading  away  from  the 
^onrt;  and  with  not  a  little  sati^ction  he  quit- 
ted the  den  of  thieves,  in  which  his  fotufe  valet 
had  been  placed  for  the  completion  of  his  ednea- 
tion. 


.   CHAPTER  XIV. 

The  most  corrupt  invention  of  theoorrapt  race 
to  which  we  belong— and  we  certainly  did  for 
many  generations  go  on  ih>m  one  stage  of  moral 
putndity  to  another— was  devised  in  France.  It 
was  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  venality  pf 
the  officers  of  justice.  All  posts,  in  fact,  were 
venal  during  several  ceatiiries  in  that  ooontry ; 
and,  although  one  might  have  expected  that  com- 
mon sense  andcommon  honesty  would  havepre^ 
served  the  magistracy  ibom  such  a  taint,  alas,  it 
was  not  so  1  and  those  who  were  destined  to  ad- 
minister the  la  w  among  their  feUow^subjects  pur- 
chased their  offices  as  they  would  a  fiirm.  Now, 
if  a  man  chooses  to  buy  the  right  of  being  shot 
at,  and  wearing  'a  red  or  a  blue  coal,  either  t^ 
land  or  sea,  there  can  be  no  great  harm  in  letting 
him  do  so,  especially  where  his  appointment  to 
any  important  command  depends  upon  persons 
responsible  for  their  conduct;  but  to  sell  the  office 
of  a  judge  is  but  in  other  terras  to  sell  justice, 
and  we  may  be  very  sure  that  the  article  will  be 
adulterated  before  it  eomes  to  the  general  market. 

The  iatendants  of  justice,  poll oe,  and  finance, 
as  they  were  called,  were  personayres  sem  Irom 
Paris  into  the  various  provmeea  of  l^Yance  to  pre^ 
side  over  certain  districts  with  a  curious,  some- 
what indefinite,  and  very  extensive  power.  They 
were  generally  chosen  from  among  the  MaiiFa 
de  RefiUks,  and  were  but  too  frequentlv  sabject- 
ed  to  any  other  influenee  than  that  of  Themis. 
Corruption,  as  a  machine,  indeed,  does  not  always 
worlc  so  ill  aa  men  may  miagine;  mid  tfaongfaat 
first  sight  one  would  suppose  that  a  system,  in 
which  an  officer,  porohasinr  his  post  at  an  enor- 
mous sum,  and  veiy  often  oblaininff  leave  to  pur- 
chase it  only  through  the  interest  of  a  Itonrlot,  was 
sent  down  to  dispwise  jnstiee  in  a  tatge  district, 
must  necessarily  soon  come  to  a  stop  by  the  gen- 
eral abhorrence,  disgust,  indignation,  and  resist- 
ance of  those  upon  whom  he  excrolsad  bis  func- 
tions ;  yet  the  thing  wentoo  for  many  yean^  and 
men  were  found—ay,  men  t^  gvaviMy,  station, 
and  wisdom— <o  say  of  thia^  as  tn  more  thM  one 
iniquity  in  our  own  coamiy.  "  It  worirs  welH" 

Little  less  than  kings  in  tneir  own  particular 
provinces,  the  imendants  liv<ed  sumptuously, 
lared  luxuriously,  and  had  magnificent  houses ; 
and  into  the  saloon  of  one  of  those  dwetlinga,  in 
the  town  of  Clermont,  we  shall  introduce  the 
reader,  in  order  that  he  may  aea  and  hear  Mon- 
sieur d'Arlonne  and  the  intendant  of  that  aener- 
lUity  chatting  over  the  events  which  brought  the 
former  thither.  Nolhlngeould  be  more  exquisite 
and  liuurious  than  the  fumituie  of  the  apart- 
ment. Every  article  had  been  broughtftom  Paris, 
and  an  artist  of  celebrity  had  come  ttom  the  cap- 
ital- for  the  express  purpose  of  painting  and  gild- 
ing the  panels  of  the  wainscot  It  was  not  dif- 
ficult, in  short,  to  fancy  one's  self  in  one  of  the  roy- 
al chambers  at  Versailles;  and  as  Monsieur  d'Ar- 
tonne  looked  around  him  when  first  ushered  into 
the  saloon,  which  was  iben  vacant,  he  could  not 


help  asking  hlmi^lf,  "  How  is  all  this  splendbar 
obtained  T* 

In  a  moment  or  two  after  the  intendant  him- 
self  appeared.  He  was  a  man  of  about  lonj- 
five:  thin,  but  wdlfbrmed;  witb  keen,  dark, 
black  eyes,  an  atrabilious  eomplexioD,  and  ravea 
hair  without  a  single  thread  of  silver  mituglinf 
with  it.  Hfs  manner  was  calm  and  mH^  bet 
impressive ;  his  step  noiseless,  but  flma :  his  voice 
sweet  in  tone,  but  very  penetrating;  nis  words 
well  chosen;  but  studlousfy  indefinite.  One  was 
convinced  that  he  was  a  man  of  great  abilities, 
yet  one  knew  not  whv ;  one  was  pleased  wlch  hi» 
demeanour,  yet  felt  that  he  was  unapproachable. 
There  was  nothing  repellent,  indeed:  you  m^it 
see  him;  you  might  question  him,  von  might  ar- 
gue witn  him,  without  any  fear  of  a  lebufl^  bat 
you  would  discover  nothing  more  than  die  onu 
side.  He  was  like  some  object  encased  in  crys- 
tal, which  ^ou  may  handle  and  look  at  forever 
without  bemg  able  to  touch.  On  the  present  oc- 
casion he  was  dx^ssed,  as  usual;  with  the  most 
scrupulous  nearness,  but  all  in  black.  He  was 
a  man  full  of  proprieties,  and  woald  not  for  the 
world  have  appeared  either  in  a  ?arb  of  a  giy 
and  glittering  character,  or  in  one  in  the  ]ea«  (fe- 
gree  discomposed,  or  inferior  to  his  station.  Hh 
coat  was  of  the  richest  and  most  expensive  vel- 
vet, fitting  his  person  beautffhlly,  without  p^or 
wrinkle.  ,  His  black  silk  stockings  were  the  fiaet 
that  could  be  made  for  monev;  his  buttons  were 
of  jet,  with  a  small  diamond  in  the  centre  of  each. 
The  very  hilt  and  hangers  of  his  sword  were  rf 
the  same  grave  hue,  but  exquisite  in  their  work- 
manship; and  it  was  clear  that  he  looked  upon 
his  fbnctions  as  too  important  and  solemn  notro 
require  a  dress  and  demeanour  perfectly  hafmo> 
nizing  therewith. 

Approaching  the  coum  widi  quick  but  ea^ 
and  regular  steps,  he  made  him  a  low  and  cere- 
monious bow ;  then  took  his  hand,  and  astoied 
him,  with  a  face  which  expressed  rally  as  much 
pleasure  as  if  it  had  been  sparkling  with  smiles,, 
that  he  was  delighted  to  see  him ;  and  Monsiear 
d'Artonne  had  eveiy  reason  to  think  that  it  was 
so;  (br  die  Intendant,  ever  since  that  ofilcer  had 
come  down  to  Clermont— now  somewhere  aboet 
a  year  and  a  half-^had  shown  him  the  most 
marked  respect  and  attention.  Indeed,  nobody 
in  the  whole  sorroundhi^  country  had  received 
such  testimonies  of  distinguished  regard;  and,tt> 
say  the  truth,  aa  the  count  was  unaware  of  acy 
power  to  serve  or  please  that  great  personage, 
Ms  civilities  Seemed  soteewhat  extraordisajy  tO' 
the  object  thereof 

We  may  as  well  let  the  reader  into  a  part  of 
the  secret,  however.  The  intendant,  on  bexag 
despatched  to  that  district  by  the  king,  had  made 
accurate  and  sempulon»  inquiries  as  to  the  for- 
tune, charaeter,  and  fhnHly  of  every  gentleaian 
in  the  vicinity.  He  had  found  that  the  cooat 
.possessed  laijje  properly,  that  he  was  a  maevtrr 
generally  loved'  and  respected  throughoat  the 
nefgllhourhood,  that  he  was  not  easily  swawdby 
passions  or  prejudices  of  any  kind,  and  ^  vt 
bad  an  only  daughter,  who  was  almost  eeftsia 
of  being  tM  heiress  of  vrrr  extensive  estates. 
Now,  the  intendam  mtehf  well  calculate  that,  K 
some  one  or  other  of  mese  qualities,  the  mm- 
ship  of  Monsieur  d*Artonne  might  in  future  be 
verf  serviceable  to  him.  His  mind  rested  ^^ 
complacence  upon  the  Idea  of  beio^  son-in-law 
to  his  noble  friend,  receiving  a  rich  dower  with 
the  count's  daughter,  ahd  ailyinr  himself  to  sa 
oki  and  dlst&ignished  family.     Monsieur  ^to* 
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yuM^s  «(mitteiiaDee  and  sai)port,  too,  in  the  ex- 
cuUoQ  of  his  functions,  m^bt  be  of  no  small 
iilae ;  and,  at  all  events,  pleasant  society  and 
hendly  intercourse  with  i>eople  in  high  station 
rere  things  rery  desirable  in  tne  eyes  ch*  one  who 
dffiself  had  risen  from  a  family  not  of  the  most 
Jevated  class,  for  at  that  period  there  were  many 
rades  in  the  French  nobility,  with  some  difii- 
olty  in  stepping  from  the  one  to  the  other. 
It  must  not  be'  supposed,  indeed,  that  he  had 
lid  any  definite  plan  iot  seeking  the  hand  of  Ju- 
e  d^Artoone.  He  very  well  knew  that  under 
listing  circomstanoes  such  a  thing  would  not 
e  listened  to  for  a  moment;  but^  to  use  a  not 
ery  elegant  but  ejq>ressive  form  of  speech,  he 
Ivays  considered  what  was  upon  the  cards, 
'hus,  there  was  probably  no  one  in  the  prov- 
ice  who  had  more  influence  with  him  than  the 

Ailer  vadons  ceremonial  greetings^  such  as 
le  customs  of  the  day  requir^,  Monsieur  d'Ar- 
»uie  opened  the  business  which  brought  him 
M^  by  saying, ''  I  come  to  speak  with  yon, 
loQsieur  rlntendant,  upon  the  case  of  a  poor 
^Q  who  has  been  charged  by  Madame  de 
iaasse  with  the  commission  of  a  crime  upon  ap- 
arently  the  most  frivolous  and  lUwurd  motives, 
^iog  not  very  fond  of  a  prison,  and  somewhat 
apatieut  of  the  law's  delay,  he  made  his  escape 
^oiost  fortunately  for  me,  I  must  say ;  for  he 
^  accidentally  the  means,  during  our  late  lour, 
r  saving  my  daughter's  life.  By  my  advice,  he 
tendered  himself  vesterdav.  and  I  come  to  re- 
uest  that  you  would  cause  him  to  be  examined 
oarselj;  would  look  into  the  nature  of  the  charge 
gainst  him,  and  see  whether  there  is  sudicient 
uise  for  detaining  him  in  prison  any  longer. 
^1  could  prevail  upon  you  personally  to  inves- 
Site  the  matter,  1  shoukl,  1  confess,  be  much 
nuided  I  Sot  one  cannot  expect  either  such  dis- 
riminatlon  or  such  decisk>n  from  inferior  offi- 
in  as  from  a  gentleman  of  your  eminence  and 
Bthorily." 

The  imendant  heard  him  to  an  end  without 
11^  reply,  even  by  the  movement  of  a  muscle, 
vith  the  greater  part  of  the  worki,  men  are 
oustantly  making  some  sort  of  answer,  false  or 
^e,  as  the  case  may  be,  whUe  another  is  speak- 
^  to  thara,  either  by  some  interjected  words, 
^>°i6  gesture,  or  some  change  of  countenance : 
at  every  now  and  then  we  find  an  individual 
rho  possesses  from  nature,  or  has  acquired  bv 
^  a  screen  impenetrable  to  all  eye^,  by  which 
e  shrouds  his  tnoughts  from  those  the  most  anx- 
^ns  to  discover  them.  The  face  of  the  imend- 
At  was  'one  of  these  screens;  he  listened  to 
rhatever  was  said  to  him  gravely,  attentively, 
Qt  without  the  slightest  vanation  of  look.  Hjs 
jres  even  did  not  wink ;  and,  whether  the  sub- 
%t  was  grave  or  gay,  pathetic  or  risible,  all  re- 
■^ftined  still.    One  would  have  thought  he  was 

man  destitute  of  all  emotions. 

At  toon  as  Monsieur  d'Artonne,  however,  had 
^luded,  he  replied,  "  It  gives  me  the  greatest 
atisfaction,  my  dear  count,  to  hear  any  wish  of 
'ours,  for  to  bear  is  but  to  satisfy.  '  I  will  have 
^  man  brought  before  me  immediately.  Ma- 
lame  de  Bausse  is  now  in  the  town,  for  I  saw  her 
arriage  pass  some  ten  minutes  ago.  She  shall 
«  seat  for  too,  and  the  matter  shall  be  instantly 
nvestigaled.  She  is,  I  understand,  in  sad  dis- 
i^ss,  poor  lad^ !  at  the  disappearance  of  her  son ; 
ind  you,  I  thmk,  my  dear  count,  must  be  some^ 
rhat  deeply  alFected  by  thisafi*air,  if  report  speaks 
nic  that  an  alliance  was  in  contemplation—" 


"Report  does  not  speak  true,  Monsieur  Tln- 
tendant,"  exclaimed  the  Count  d'Artonne,  inter- 
rupting him  with  some  vehemence.  "In  dispo- 
sing of  the  hand  of  mj^  daughter,  I  shall  be  gui- 
ded l)ht  by  one  consideration— virtue,  honour, 
and  high  qualities.  I  need  not  tell  you  that  Mon- 
sieur de  Bausse  possessed  none  of^these." 

The  intendant  had  quite  good  enough  an  opin- 
ion of  himself  to  imagine  that  he  had  a  fair 
chance,  and,  of  course,  his  prepossessions  in  &- 
vour  of  Monsieur  d'Artonne  increased  rather 
than  diminished.  His  countenance,  however, 
retained  its  impassibility;  no  one  could  have 
told  that  the  count  was  not  describing  to  him 
the  building  of  a  cowhouse,  so  gravely  indiflbr- 
ent  was  his  face ;  and  his  only  reply  was,  "  We 
had  better,  perhaps,  proceed  with  the  business 
immediately." 

Some  attendants  were  summoned  by  the  tink- 
ling of  a  small  silver  bell  which  stood  upon  the 
table,  and  an  order  in  due  form  waci  sent  to  the 
lower  prison  for  bringing  Jean  Marais  to  the  in- 
tendant's  house.  A  messenger  was  then  de- 
spatched to  seek  Madame  de  Bausse  through  the 
town  of  Clermont ;  afler  which,  the  high  officer 
and  his  guest  sat  chatting  over  the  news  of  the 
day.  Scarcely  had  five  minutes  elapsed,  how- 
ever, when  the  doors  of  the  saloon  were  thrown 
open,  and  the  Bishop  of  Clermopf  was  announ- 
ced, which,  perhaps,  was  not  satisfactory  to  the 
Count  d'Artonne :  the  prelate  being  the  brother 
of  Madame  de  Bausse,  and  one  very  likely  to 
adopt  and  support  her  views,  not  from  any  con- 
viction that  tney  were  right,  but  from  a  tender 
regard  for  certain  good  things  which  the  fair 
marquise  had  at  her  disposal. 

We  shall  not  have  much  to  do,  dear  reader, 
with  the  estimable  Bishop  of  Clermont;  but, 
having  an  infinite  horror  o(^  all  those  capricious 
rules  and  regulations  by  which  ancient  critics 
endeavoured  to  tie  meif  down  and  to  prevent 
them  from  following  the  course  of  the  great 
teacher  Nature,  I  shall  take  the  liberty  of  giving 
a  full-length  ponrait  of  a  persona^  who  had,  it 
is  true,  no  great  influence  upon  the  fate  of  our 

f»rincipal  characters,  but  whose  class— a  class, 
uckily,  now  nearly  extinct— had  a  very  great  in- 
fluence, indeed,  upon  the  whole  world,  both  in  a 
political  and  religious  manner.  In  doing  this,  I 
repeat,  I  do  but  follow  Nature:  for  how  oflen  is 
it  in  the  march  of  life  that  a  personage  suddenly 
appears  before  us,  strongly  engaging  our  atten- 
tion, remarkable  in  every  respect,  worthy  of 
philosophical  contemplation,  and  occupying  the 
whole  of  our  tho^ights  and  attention  for  a  short 
period ;  but  then  passing  away  immediately  from 
our  eyes,  never  being  seen  again,  and  a^ecting 
us  in  no  other  manner  than  by  that  moral  influ- 
ence which  is  exercised  upon  each  hunoan  crea- 
ture b^  the  characters  of^  those  with  whom  his 
mind  is  brought  in  contact,  either  as  a  subject  of 
their  operation,  or  an  active  agent  itself  1 

The  Bishop  of  Clermont  was  a  man  of  good 
family,  some  five  years  older  than  Madame  de 
Bausse.  He  was  now  the  head  of  the  house ; 
his  elikr  brother  having  died  childless,  but  not 
until  he  himself  had  entered  the  Church,  and  ob- 
tained considerable  preferment  therein.  His 
family  was  poor  in  relation  to  their  sution  in  so- 
ciety ;  and,  consequently,  even  after  he  had  suc- 
ceeded to  his  brother's  estates,  he  experienced  no 
regret  at  having  embraced  a  profession  in  which 
celibacy  was  obligatory.  At  first,  as  a  young 
man,  he  had  felt  very  Utile  disposed  to  become 
an  ecclesiastic ;  for  his  character  was  worldly,  his 
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passions  were  strong,  his  taste  for  pleasure  acute ; 
and  he  would  have  resisted,  had  it  been  according 
to  the  usages  of  his  country  and  his  times  for  the 
son  of  a  noble  fkmily  to  show  any  choice  in  re- 

fard  to  the  pursuits  which  lay  before  him.  He 
ad  thought  it  very  hard,  while  at  th.e  seminary 
where  he  was  brought  up  to  forswear  those  in- 
dulgences for  which  he  lell  a  strong  propensity 
at  an  early  age ;  but  very  soon  after  ne  nad  re- 
ceived the  tonsure  he  made  a  world  of  discover- 
ies in  regard  to  the  facilities  of  clerical  life,  which 
taught  him  to  laugh  at  his  former  objections,  by 
showing  him  that  his  pleasures  only  obtained  an 
extended  sphere  by  the  gown  that  hid  them. 

As  soon  as  this  perception  came  upon  him,  he 
set  himself  to  consider  how  he  might  best^  in  the 
circumstances  which  surrounded  him,  enjoy  life 
and  prolong  its  enjoyment;  and,  being  of  a 
shrewd,  keen,  and  unscrupulous  character,  he 
speedily  saw  that  the  path  had  been  clearly 
marked  out  by  personages  of  his  own  views  and 
inclinations,  so  that  he  had  nothingto  do  but  to 
follow  upon  a  very  beaten  track.  Decency  was 
the  first  thing  to  be  attended  to ;  and  according- 
ly, though  a  somewhat  zealous  director  of  fair 
penitents,  he  contrived  to  avoid  scandal.  The 
inconvenient  rules  and  regulations  which  abridg- 
ed the  pleasures  of  the  taole  were,  without  diffi- 
culty, evaded  by  any  ecclesiastic  who  knew  how 
to  make  a  friend  of  his  cook;  so  that  public  ab- 
stemiousness was  fairly  compensated  b^  private 
indulgence.  A  number  of  other  little  sins,  very 
pleasant  to  deal  with,  found  a  very  convenient 
cloak  in  the  robe  of  the  Chureh :  grasping  ava- 
rice might  allege  charity  as  its  excuse,  and  the 
hand  that  swept  up  louisd'ors  might  cleanse  it- 
self by  the  distribution  of  Uvrcs ;  tne  daily  alms 
coverinff  the  daily  exactions.  Pride,  too,  might 
be  quietly  gratified  by  sinking  the  man  in  the  ec- 
clesiastic; and  the  nonour  of  religion  and  the 
Chureh  might  be  the  watchword,  when  the  real 
object  was  that  for  which  angels  fell. 

He  comprehended  the  whole  scheme  at  once, 
and  acted  upon  it  with  great  skill ;  taking  care, 
as  the  very  first  point  of  ine  plan,  to  smooth  down 
all  asperities,  and  to  dress  up  each  of  his  pas- 
sions in  a  &;arb  the  most  opposite  to  that  which 
it  wore  with  other  men.  Slander  and  malice 
were  unknown  to  the  good  bishop;  but  some- 
times they  look  the  form  of  paternal  reproof, 
sometimes  that  of  benign  unguardedness :  he 
would  let  drop  a  word,  that  rankled  for  3rear8, 
with  a  smiling  and  placid  countenance ;  he 
would  disseminate  a  calumny  with  an  inefficient 
expression  of  disbelief.  He  would  inquire  into 
the  most  indecent  particulars,  and  regale  his 
imagination  with  prurient  images,  from  zeal  for 
the  purity  of  his  flock;  anfi  he  would  encourage 
the  licentious  jest  by  a  tone  of  gentleness  in  bis 
reproof.  When  it  was  necessary  to  persecute 
and  to  destroy,  the  spirit  of  religious  fervout 
would  seize  him;  and  when  he  wished  to  fa- 
vour and  indulge,  Christian  charity  and  modera- 
tion were  upon  his  lips. 

Nature,  however,  has  alwajrs  provided  herself 
with  tell-tales;  and  the  hypocrite  has  generally 
physical  witnesses  against  him,  which  are  dim- 
cult  to  silence.  Thus  our  Tartufle  was  **ms 
et  graSf  et  se  porioit  h  merveille**  "See  him,  dear 
reader!  see  him  as  he  enters  the  saloon  of  the 
intendant,  with  that  slow,  calm,  and  dienified 
step,  stout,  and  overflowing  with  animal  health, 
somewhat  corpulent,  but  not  greatly  so ;  his  rosy 
countenance  close-shaved  and  smooth,  his  fat 
and  luscious  lips  bearing  a  pleasant  smile^  bis 


watery  and  erotic  eyes  possessing  that  pecoHai 
fatness  which  the  inspired  writers  have  poiued 
out  as  the  chafacteristic  mark  of  the  lieendoosr 
Look  at  the  well-furnished  double-chin  haansp 
upon  his  smooth,  plaited  band ;  and  mark  t£o»e 
large  animal  ears,  that  rif«  on  either  side  of  hit 
caloUe!  Do  not  overtook  either  the  laiige,  roond- 
ed,  weighty  ealf  of  bis  kg,  and  the  fine,  smaO 
ankle,  before  he  drops  his  robe  over  it.  as  aoo» 
as  he  finds  that  there  are  no  women  in  the  nxn ; 
and  consider  well  the  graceful  bemgBtty  witJi 
which  he  salutes  the  intendant,  and  the  brotherly 
love  with  which  he  embraces  his  dear  cfmtm 
D'Artonne!  Oh!  he  is  a  worthy  ptlUr  of  the 
Chureh !  a  noble  preacher  of  a  religion  of  absti- 
nence and  self-denial !  a  proper  (bllower  of  t^ 
meekest  and  mildest  of  men  1 

Hark,  too,  how  he  declares  to  the  coont  thai 
the  pleasure  of  his  visit  to  the  intendant  is  doob- 
led  by  the  unexpected  satisfaction  of  finding  bin 
there !  It  is  true  that  his  eyes  were  fixed  upon 
the  door  of  the  house  from  one  of  the  windows 
of  the  episcopal  residence  at  the  Ytiy  nxuBOR 
that  Monsieur  d'Artonne  dismounied  froin  bis 
horse ;  it  is  true  that  the  servants  of  that  gende- 
man.  each  of  whom  he  well  knew,  weie  ihea 
standing  in  the  square;  it  is  true  Madasae  db 
Bausse  was  at  that  precise  time  in  his  own  ora- 
tory, bad  remarked  the  count's  visit  to  the  in- 
tendant, and  had  wondered  aloud  what  he  co«U 
want  there !  But.  of  coarse,  wrapped  in  heivea- 
ly  musing,  the  bishop  bad  neither  seen  nor  heaid, 
and  was  quite  taken  by  snrprise  at  finding  his 
cousin  in  the  saloon. 

Monsieur  d'Artonne  understood  bitai  as  well, 
perhaps,  as  one  man  can  understand  another; 
and,  tnerefore,  from  the  worthy  bishop's  anen- 
ine  that  he  was  surprised,  the  coont  was  aato- 
rally  led  to  conclude  that  he  came  thither  for  the 
purpose  of  teeing  what  he  was  doing.  His  re- 
ception of  the  prelate's  gratulations  was  cenain- 
ly  somewhat  cold — perhaps  a  little  embarrassed. 
It  is  not  always,  indeed,  easy  to  know  how  ii> 
deal  with  a  disingenuous  man ;  bat  the  intendant 
saved  Monsieur  d'Artonne  any  explanation 
with  the  bishop,  by  inquirinF,  after  a  few  brief 
words,  if  he  could  tell  where  Madame  de  Bansse 
was  to  be  found  in  the  town,  and  suitng  the  ha- 
siness  they  were  about  to  proceed  wUh. 

"  I  lea  her  at  the  EvieJU,"  replied  the  bishof : 
"I  will  see  in  a  minute  if  she  i^  still  there;" 
and,  without  waiting  to  give  ear  to  the  laiead- 
ant's  entreaties  that  he  would  not  take  the  tioable, 
and  offers  to  send  over  a  messeneer  to  the  mar- 
quis^ immediately,  the  bishop  wuked  oot  of  ibe 
room,  bowing,  with  a  thottsand  smiles^'  and  say- 
ing that  he  would  be  back  again  without  delay. 
A  eonsiderable  time,  however,  elapsed,  wiihoar 
his  making  hi^  appearance;  and  before  the prd- 
ale  had  returned,  it  was  announced  to  the  in- 
tendant Uiat  the  prisoner,  Jean  Marais,  had  been 
brought  up,  according  to  his  directions.  Jta  or* 
der  was  given  to  keep  him  below  for  a  few  »ia- 
utes  longer:  and  in  the  end  the  ib]din|^doofs 
were  again  thrown  open,  and  Madame  de  BaasM 
entered,  leaning  on  her  brother's  arm.  She  was 
the  picture  of  a  faded  coquette :  her  dress,  whicb 
was  not  of  mourning,  for  she  had  not  yet  ghat 
up  the  hope  of  seeing  her  son  retnia,  was  In 
the  height  of  the  Parisian  fashion,  and  aHght 
have  become  a  girt  of  eighteen  or  twenty;  aor 
had  anything  been  omiued  that  art  conkt  do  to 
lighten  the  load  of  years,  at  least  in  appeafanoe. 
She  was  at  least  forty  years  of  age;  and,  as  her 
spirit  was  not  the  most  ^iet  and  gentle^  thoM 
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forty  years  had  wrought  more  serious  ravages 
than  13  usually  the  case ;  but  still,  what  be- 
tween assistance  from  the  perruquier,  and  abun- 
dant, but  judicious  dispensation  of  rooge  and 
other  pigments,  padded  additions  to  various  parts 
of  her  person,  shadings  of  lace,  and  ornaments 
of  silk,  Madame  de  Bausse  might  very  well  pass 
for  thirty-five  at  the  utmost,  and  usually  called 
herself  thirty-three ;  leaving  in  a  sort  of  misty 
iodisiinctness  the  fact  that  she  had  a  son  whose 
twentieth  birthday  would  return  no  more,  and 
not  attempting  to  explain  the  phenomenon.  She 
did,  indeed,  usually  term  the  young  gentleman 
her  boy;  but,  if  his  follies  were  those  of  extreme 
youth,  his  vices  smacked  strongly  of  manhood. 

On  the  present  occasion  she  was  fluttered  and 
agitated.  Her  shrewish  black  eyes  sparkled,  her 
thick  silk  petticoat  rustled,  and  her  lip  quiv- 
ered; so  that,  although  she  bore  a  smile  upon 
her  countenance,  havmg  been  exhorted  to  mod- 
eration by  her  brother  as  they  came,  the  expres- 
sion was  sour  and  petulant,  and  she  evidently 
met  Monsieur  d*Artonne  with  not  the  most  pla- 
cable feelings,  seeming  to  entertain  no  great 
gratitude  towards  him  lor  interfering  on  behalf 
of  poor  Jean  Marais.  The  face  and  manner  of 
the  count,  as  he  met  her,  were  peculiarly  ^ve 
and  serious,  so  that  she  could  not  accuse  him  of 
regarding  the  painful  apprehensions  which  she 
entertained  in  respect  to  the  fate  of  her  son  with 
aiiything  like  levity ;  but  yet  she  displayed,  in 
their  very  first  salutation,  a  degree  of  irritability 
which  somewhat  embarrassed  bim. , 

Having  greeted  her  kindly,  and  inquired  into 
her  health,  receiving  but  a  peevish  answer,  the 
count,  as  it  for  the  purpose  of  doing  something— 
which,  as  the  reader  well  knows,  is  not  very  easy 
under  all  circumstances — stretched  forth  his  hand 
to  pat  the  head  of  a  large  dog  which  had  followed 
her  into  the  room,  calling  the  animal  by  its  name, 
as  if  familiar  with  it.  The  dog,  however,  seem- 
ing to  take  his  tone  from  his  mistress,  instantly 
growled,  and  flew  at  him ;  and  was  only  driven 
US'  by  a  severe  kick,  and  the  interference  of  the 
servants,  who  were  closing  the  doors  of  the  saloon. 

*'  Ah  r  exclaimed  Madame  de  Bausse,  with 
a  bitter  smile;  "poor  Noble  knows  very  well 
that  you  were  never  a  friend  of  his  master,  Cous- 
in d'Artonne,  and  that  you  have  come  here  now 
to  protect  his  murderer." 

The  count  started,  with  an  angry  and  indig- 
nant look.  **  I  come  here  for  no  such  thing,  Hen- 
riette,"  he  replied;  "you  yourself  are  not  even 
convinced  that  any  murder  has  been  committed 
at  all ;  and.  if  the  slightest  cause  could  be  shown 
for  supposing  the  man  guilty,  I  should  be  the 
first  to  require  that  he  be  proceeded  against  in  a 
regular  manner.  B  ut,  from  all  that  I  have  heard. 
I  do  not  believe  that  such  is  the  case.  He  saved 
my  daughter's  life,  as  I  wrote  to  you  some  days 
ago ;  and  all  I  desire  is.  that  Monsieur  Tlnten- 
dant  may  examine  into  the  affair  at  once,  in  or- 
der that  the  poor  fellow  may  not  be  kept  in  pris- 
on, which  is  in  itself  sufficient  punishment  for  a 
great  crime." 

"Ay!"  cried  Madame  de  Bausse,  "  you  think 
a  great  deal  about  your  daughter,  but  nothing 
about  my  son;  and  as  for  the  rest  of  the  matter, 
I  say  this  man  ought  to  be  kept  in  prison  till  we 
can  find  out  who  did  murder  him,  and  who  did 
not." 

"  Such  will  be  the  course,  madame,"  said  the 
inlendant,  in  his  calm,  grave  manner,  "if  there 
is  just  cause  of  suspicioa  against  the  prisoner. 
All  that  the  count  requires  is  immediate  investi- 1 


gation,  and  that  I  fbel  I  have  no  rfofat  to  lefkae. 
The  inquiry  shall  be  carried  on  m  your  pres^ 
ence,  and  I  doubt  not  that  you  will  lie  satiafied 
with  the  result." 

"  I  think  OAVword  might  be  sufficient,"  replied 
Madame  de  Bausse;  "  1  am  not  supposed  to  ba 
a  person,  am  1,  Monsieur  I'lntendant,  to  accuse 
a  man  wrongfully  1" 

"Certainly  not,  madame,"  answered  the  in- 
tendant ;  "  and  it  must  be  veiy  satisfactory  to  yoir 
to  have  an  opportunity  of  stating  the  motives  of 
your  accusation  fully  and  Imm^iately." 

"True,  my  son,"  said  the  bishop:  "hot  yon 
must  recollect  that  this  lady  may  have  strong: 
moral  causes  of  suspicion,  which  do  not  amount 
to  absolute  proofs:  she  may  wish  to  have  tiin» 
to  investigate  and  develop  fully  the  evidence 
against  this  man,  without  making  indiscreet  rev- 
elations, which  mitfht  perhaps  tend  to  firustrate 
the  ends  of  justice.^ 

"  The  police,"  replied  the  intendant,  "  are  the 
persons  best  fitted  by  habit,  as  well  as  entitled  by 
law,  to  carry  on  such  an  inquiiy;  and,  in  suting> 
the  cause  of  her  suspicions  to  me,  Madame  de 
Bausse  will  put  the  matter  in  train  for  arriving 
at  a  just  result.  She  may  do  so,  if  she  pleases, 
before  the  man  is  brought  up,  and  I  will^ve  all 
due  weight  to  the  fhcts  she  adduces.  Pray  be 
seated,  madame,  and  inform  me  whether  voa 
have  discovered  anything  more  than  is  stated  in 
the  first|»r»c^MfM  upon  which  the  prisoner  was 
arrested.  I  have  read  the  papers,  and  find  it 
therein  recited  that,  on  the  day  of  the  supposed 
murder,  he  was  absent  fVom  the  house  for  two 
hours ;  and  that  a  spot  of  blood,  or  something 
like  blood,  was  founci  upon  the  breast  of  his  shift 
These,  I  think,  are  the  only  facts  firom  which  we 
ean  infer  a  suspicion." 

'^  And  quite  enough  too,  I  should  think,"  ex- 
claimed Madame  de  Bausse. 

"When  joined  with  the  unaccountable  ab» 
sence  of  his  roaster,"  added  the  bishop,  "  the 
qertainty  that  thev  went  out  in  the  same  direo* 
tion  together,  the  knowledge  which  we  have  that 
all  the  other  servants  were  in  the  house,  and  the 
fact  of  my  poor  nephew  having  reproved  this 
very  person  severely  on* the  preceding  night,  re- 
ceiving, we  understand,  a  very  insolent  and 
threatening  reply.  Par  be  it  firom  me,  however^ 
to  insinuate  tnat  he  may  not  be  able  to  prove 
his  innocence ;  or  that  my  good  Cousin  d'Ar- 
tonne  suflfers  himself  to  be  moved  by  even  the 
pure  spirit  of  gratitude  to  favour  a  base  assassin, 
because  that  man  saved  his  daughter's  life.  It 
has  been  currently  reported,  it  is  true,  that  the 
count  had  always  a  disHke  to  my  poor  nephew, 
that  hff  said  at  various  times  very  harsh  things 
of  him,  that  he  magnified  anv  juvenile  follies, 
and  depreciated  his  many  gooa  qualities  and  vir- 
tues; but  I  do  not  believe  a  word  c''  it.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  count  may  have  heen  actuated 
solely,  in  an^  severity  he  showed  towards  my 
nephew,  by  high  notions  of  the  necessity  of  re- 
straining and  reproving  youth;  and  I  do  not  give 
the  slightest  credit,  I  assure  you,  to  one  half  of 
the  anecdotes  that  are  told  of  Monsieur  d'Ar- 
tonne's  intemperate  expressions  regarding  the 
poor  boy." 

The  prelate  might  have  spared  his  malignant 
eloquence ;  it  was  pouring  water  upon  a  rock,  as 
far  as  the  intendant  was  concerned.  That  offi- 
cer heard  him  tranquilly  to  the  end  without  the 
slightest  appearance  of  interest,  and  then  returned 
to  the  point.  "  The  chain  of  facts,"  he  said,  "  is 
important,  and  unless  th^  can  be  accounted  for^ 
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<ft  at  least  some  of  Uiem,  mair  -afibrd  grounds 
tot  such  suspicion  as  to  justify  the  detention  of 
this  man ;  but,  as  tiiey  are  all  points  susceptible 
of  ezplanalioD,  it  is  rigiit  that  we  should  hear 
what  M  has  to  sav  upon  the  subject  If  he  re- 
vises, or  is  incapable  of  giving  such  explanation, 
liie  caae  will  be  veiy  much  aggravated ;  and,  on 
the  contrary,  if  his  account  of  all  these  transac- 
tions be  satiafactoiT,  the  suspicions  themselFes 
Tanish;  asd  theretore,  my  lord,  we  have  the 
strongest  motive  ibr  inquiring  into  the  matter 
immediately." 

As  he  spoke,  he  rang  his  bell  and  ordered  Jean 
Jdarais  to  be  brought  in.  The  fir^  act  of  the  in- 
lenidant,  when  the  prisoner  appealed  between  two 
^rehers,  was  to  gaze  at  him  uxedly  for  a  moment 
<or  two  with  keen,  considering  eyes,  in  a  manner 
which  might  have  abashed  many  a  very  inno- 
eent  man.  Jean  Marais,  however,  was  not  a 
person  very  easily  abashed,  and  he  underwent 
the  scrutiny  with  the  most  perfect  composure, 
waiting  till  the  iniendant  had  taken  a  full  survey 
<i£  his  features  and  person  betbre  he  made  the 
slightest  movement ;  and  then  merely  bowing  to 
Madame  de  Bausse  with  a  f>lacable  smile,  as  he 
aatd.  ^*  Ben  jour f  nutdamef*  in  a  tone  which  cer- 
tainly implied  no  malice. 

"Ah!  don't  speak  to  me,  you  wretch!"  ex- 
claimed the  marauise ;  "  I  abhor  you  I  Noble, 
-come  hither ;  don^t  gp  near  him !"  But  the  dog, 
without  attending  to  her  commands,  walked  up 
iamiliarly  to  Jean  Marais,  and  put  its  broad 
nose  into  his  hand. 

"Jean  Marais,  attend!''  said  the  intendant. 
*^  You  were  absent  IJrom  the  boose  of  the  Mar- 
ouise  de  Bauaee  for  two  hours  on  the  seventh 
<lay  of  the  present  month.  Where  were  you  du- 
ring that  time,  and  what  were  you  doing  1" 

"  I  walked  into  Clermont,"  replied  Jean  Ma- 
rais, without  the  slightest  hesimion ;  *'  I  went 
along  the  bank  of  the  river  till  1  came  to  the  path 
through  the  fields,  by  which  I  proceeded  to  Cler- 
mont. I  met  fat  Peter  Beuvion,  and  I  said  to 
fcim,  *  Bon  jonr,  ^^ros  fKipaf  to  which  he  replied, 
*  BoHJoiir,  ganncke  f  " 

"  llie  walk  took  yon  half  an  hour,"  said  the 
iniendant;  "what  then  1" 

"  Not  quite  half  an  hour,"  answered  Jean  Ma- 
tais;  "  I  go  fast,  sir,  when  I  pnt  my  feet  to  the 
ground.  But  what  I  did  next  was,  to  take  my 
master's  hat  to  have  anew  feather-band,  accord- 
ing to  his  orders.  I  gave  it  to  Martin  Orange, 
the  hatter;  that  was  the  business  which  took  me 
to  Clermont,  and  he  can  tell  whether  I  was  with 
him  or  not." 

"  That  did  not  occupy  much  time,"  said  the 
intendant.  "  What  did  you  do  next,  my  good 
friend  1  You  will  still  have  near  an  hour  to  ac- 
count for  by  your  own  statement." 

Jean  Marais  paused  for  a  moment,  and  the 
eyes  of  Madame  de  Bausse  glistened  at  what  she 
thought  his  hesitation ;  while  the  bishop  sat  with 
bis  two  hands  on-  bis  broad  knees,  and  stared  in 
the  poor  telk)w's  face  with  an  intensity  that  had 
.  aomethtng  of  triumph  in  it. 

"  Well !"  continued  the  intendant,  after  wail- 
ing an  instant. 

"  Well,  sir,"  replied  Jean  Marais,  "  if  the 
truth  must  be  tola  in  tbis  reverend  society,  I 
spent  the  missing  hour  with  Jeannette  Cottille, 
the  littk  cmUnriere,  whom  madame  knows,  for 
she  makes  her  gowns  for  her,  and  puts  in  the 
pads  about  the  breast  and  shoulders." 

Madame  de  Bausse  looked  spears  and  lances 
«t  him;  but  Jean  Marais  himself  was  as  grave 


as  a  judge,  and  the  intendant  also.  A  sly  smile, 
howe^ver,  stole  over  the  round,  rosy  laoe  <^  the 
bishop ;  and  he  gave  a  sidelong  glance  to  Mcxi- 
sieur  d'Artonne,  who  looked  down,  and  played 
with  the  fringe  of  his  sword-belt. 

i'  Will  Jeannette  Cottille  swear  that  yon  spent 
an  hour  with  her  on  that  day  1"  demanded  the 
iniendant. 

"  I  reallv  don't  know,  sir,**  replied  Jean  Ma- 
rais; "  it  depends  upon  whether  ahe  is  in  a  hu- 
mour for  telling  the  truth." 

"  And  when  you  left  her,"  continued  his  in- 
terrogator, "what did  you  do  theni" 

"  I  walked  back  again,"  answered  Jean  Ma- 
rais. 

"  Did  you  not  quarrel  with  your  m^stn  tlr 
night  before  1"  demanded  the  intendant. 

"No,  sir,"  replied  the  prisoner,  "but  be  quar- 
relled with  me." 

"  Give  your  own  account  of  what  occaired  on 
that  occasion,"  said  the  officer.     . 

"  Oh !  of  couise  he  will  teU  a  fine  string  of 
lies !"  exclaimed  Madame  de  Bausae. 

"  No,  I  will  not,  indeed,  madame,"  irjoiae-i 
Jean  Marais :  "  merely  out  of  policy  I  will  teS 
the  whole  truth;  for  falsehood,  in  a  dangeioiis 
case,  such  as  mine,  is  like  paint  npon  an  old 
woman,  soon  found  out,  and  making  tnat  which  it 
rests  upon  look  all  the  uglier.  I  did  not  tie  Mon- 
sieur oe  Bausse's  cravat  to  his  taste,  and  be 
vowed  I  did  it  on  purpose.  I  assured  iUm  I  did 
not,  and  we  tried  it  again,  but  it  was  worse  than 
before;  and  then  he  sot  very  angry,  and  stradi: 
me  on  the  fhce,  which  made  my  nose  bleed :  so 
then  I  told  him  that  I  was  a  servant,  but  not  a 
slave,  and  that  I  would  not  remain  with  him." 

"  'Tis  all  false  together,"  cried  Mackuae  ie 
Bausse,  with  her  eyes  flaming  and  her  cheeks 
red.  "  I  knew  you  would  manufacture  a  lie;  but, 
if  his  mere  word  is  to  be  believed,  there  is  no 
use  of  any  inquiry  at  aH  It  is  all  false  together, 
Monsieur  I'lntendant." 

"  It  seems  very  like  it,  indeed,  madame,"  aaid 
(he  intendant,  in  his  usual  tone.  "  It  is  scta^r^y 
possible  to  believe  that  the  Marquis  de  Bau^^se 
should  so  forget  himself  to  a  serraDt;  and.  if  the 
servant  made  him  such  a  reply,  why  did  be  not 
send  him  away  directly  1" 

"Because  I  knew  loo  many  of  bis  secrets," 
answered  Jean  Marais,  in  an  indifferent  tone; 
"and  as  for  this  part  of  the  stonr,  I  related  every 
word  of  it  the  same  night  to  Morris  the  lackey. 
He  is  now  in  the  town  with  madame's  camagr, 
for  I  saw  him  as  I  came  along  from  the  prison. 
You  can  send  for  him  and  inquire ;  be  will  tell 
you  the  same  tale." 

"  If  he  does,  I  will  dischai^  b£m  that  minute,'^ 
cried  Madame  de  Bausse. 

The  intendant  looked  at  her,  bm  said  nothing. 
The  expression  of  his  countenance  could  scarce- 
ly be  said  to  change,  so  slight  was  the  difleivnce; 
and  yet  it  was  easy  to  see  that  he  thotight  the 
lady  a  great  fool. 

"I  find  it  asserted  here,"  he  continued  ad- 
dressing Jean  Marais  after  a  momentaiy  pause, 
"  that  you  and  Monsieur  de  Bausse  left  the  cha- 
teau together,  and  took  the  same  road.  Wheie 
did  you  part  from  him  1" 

"  At  the  end  of  the  avenue,"  implied  Jean  Ma- 
rais. "  He  stopped  to  speak  with  Allan!  the 
farmer,  and  they  walked  away  together  oa  the 
Riom  road,  while  I  went  on  my  way  to  Cier^ 
mont " 

At  this  moment  the  bishop,  who  had  been  cob- 
ver^ix^  in  a  low  voice  with  Madame  de  Bausse, 
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e,  as  if  to  take  his  leave,  saying;  "  As  I  think 
that  this  matter  is  very  likeij^  to  altect  the  man's 
life,  Monsieur  I'lntendant,  it  does  not  become 
me,  as  a  bishop  of  a  church  of  mercy,  to  take 
any  farther  part  in  the  proceedings." 

'*  Stop  one  moment,  Monsieur  de  Clermont," 
replied  the  intendant  "  Take  away  the  prisoner, 
archers,  and  keep  him  below  for  a  little.  One 
of  you  go  to  the  carriage  of  Madame  de  Bausse, 
and  bring  hither  the  lackey  named  Morris,  not 
•ufiering  him  to  interchange  a  word  with  any 
one  by  the  way.  L«t  another  be  sent  for  Jean- 
nette  Cotiille,  the  eoutwriere;  and  mind — " 

"  I  really  must  take  my  leave,"  said  the  bish- 
op ;  "  my  time  is  growing  short    I  have  duties 
'lo  perform,  my  son." 

'*  So  have  1,  reverend  sir,"  replied  the  intend- 
ant, holding  him  by  the  edge  ol  the  robe ;  "  but 
I  really  musi  detain  you  for  one  minute.    Do  as 
.1  command  you  "  he  continued,  addressing  the 
archers,  who  had  lingered  as  if  in  doubt.    "  I  re- 
.tXLf  must  detain  you  for  one  minute  to  perform 
an  act  well  becoming  your  sacred  character; 
j^ivhich  is.  to  persuade  vour  fair  sister  not  to  dis- 
f-^harge  this  ser7ant  or  hers  for  telling  the  truth, 
^ais  she  threatens.    You  will  easily  })erceive  that 
M  Jt  will  give  an  appearance  of  injustice  and  pas- 
■^don  to  her  proceedings,  of  which  they  are  doubt- 
-"kK  totally  devoid,  and,  at  the  same  time,  it  will 
^he  unchristian  and  unjust.    Moreover,  I  fear,  if 
^ahe  do  not  withdraw  the  threat,  that  my  office 
J^iriU  compel  me  to  take  unpleasant  measures  in 
vMgard  to  a  person  thus  eadeavouring  by  mena- 
"^  es  to  turn  aside  the  course  of  justice." 

*<  Oh !  it  was  but  an  ebullition  of  anger,"  re- 
llied  the  bishop,  "easily  excused  in  a  mother 
ho  has  lost  her  son.    It  was  never  intended 
Dusly,  of  course ;  and  I  am  sure  she  will  re- 
in from  any  expression  of  the  same  kind  in 
hturc." 

;  The  bishop,  sat  down  again  by  Madame  de 

'ausse  to  speak  with  her  for  a  moment,  and 

re  he  remained,  notwithstanding  his  previous 

ciety  to  depart.    What  had  been  his  purposes 

^im  must  not  take  upon  ounelves  to  assert ;  but 

"^11  is  clear  that,  as  soon  as  he  found  that  the 

*'.archers  were  too  far  gone  for  him  to  reach  the 

Mtfidki  before  them,  he  was  less  desirous  of 

.^aiiting  the  saloon  than  before. 

Jwnnctte  Cottille  and  the  lackey  Morris  ai^ 
livad  at  the  same  time,  but  the  intendant  thought 
St  to  examine  the  fair  cauluriere  first.  She  was 
a  pratty-looking  young  woman,  apparently  not 
'Overburdened  with  modesty,  though  frank  and 
rimple  enough  in  her  demeanour;  and,  when 
asked  if  Jean  Marais  had  lately  passed  any  time 
vith  her,  she  replied  at  once,  *^AA,fauvre  gar- 
(•»/  I  know  they  have  been  accusing  him  of 
things  he  never  committed,  and  Til  tell  the  truth, 
irhaiever  comes  of  it ;  for  it  can  do  him  no  harm, 
Vm  sure,  though  it  may  do  some  to  me.  The 
last  time  I  saw  him  was  on  the  seventh  of  this 
noQth*,  and  then  he  came  and  spent  an  hour 
■with  me." 

"  Yon  have  learned  your  tale,  child !"  cried 
Madame  de  Bausse,  in  a  sharp  tone.  "  How 
should  you  recollect  so  pat  it  was  the  seventh  1" 
«'Oh!  I  can  tell  you  very  well,  niadame," 
answered  the  girl ;  **  1  had  promised  your  maid 
Matfaitde  to  send  home,  on  that  day,  your  false—" 
Madame  de  Bausse  waved  her  hand,  impa- 
tiently exclaiming,  "  I  dare  say  you  knew  all 
.about  it." 

The  seamstress  was  about  to  reply,  and  her 
icjoinder  might  not  have  been  much  to  the  satis- 


faction of  Madame  de  Bausse,  tot  the  intendant 
interposed  gravely,  demandingTi  '*At  what  hour 
did  you  see  himV  and  on  Jeannttte  rept3riBg, 
"At  twelve  o'clock  exactly;  I  know  it  quite 
well,  for  my  two  girls  had  just  gone  to  their  din* 
ner,"  he  nodded  his  head,  slowly  saying.  *'  Thsit 
will  do;  you  may  retire.    Bring  in  the  lackey.*' 

Morris  was  accordinglv  ushered  into  the  sa- 
loon, looking  somewhat  white  at  finding  himself 
in  the  hands  of  an  aroher.  Madame  cm  Bausse 
fidgeted  upon  her  chair,  and  went  the  length  of 
nodding,  winking,  and  shrugging  at  him.  The 
inte^dult,  on  the  contrary,  told  him  to  toll  the 
truth,  and  that  he  had  nothing  to  fear;  adding, 
with  a  degree  of  sternness  in  his  tone,  ^<  The 
slightest  prevarication  will  convey  you  to  prison. 
Now  mark !"  he  continued,  "  I  find  it  stated  that 
a  quarrel  took  place  between  Monsieur  de  Bausse 
and  his  valet,  Jean  Marais,  on  the  night  of  the 
sixth  of  this  month.  Do  you  know  anything 
ofitr 

*'Yes,  monseigneur,"  replied  the  man:  "a 
quarrel  did  take  place,  and  a  very  bad  quarrel, 
too,  for—-" 

His  eye  caught  the  expression  of  Madame  de 
Bausse's  countenance  at  that  moment,  and  he 
paused  and  hesitated. 

"Were  you  ever  in  prison  1"  demanded  the 
intendant ;  "  if  not,  yon  are  very  likely  to  be 
there  within  five  minutes,  should  yon  snfibr  a 
sign  from  any  one  to  prevent  yon  from  telling 
the  truth.  Finish  out  what  yon  were  about  to 
say." 

"I  say,  then,"  continued  the  man,  "that  it 
was  a  very  bad  quarrel,  too;  for  Jean  came 
down  with  his  nose  Ueeding,  and  told  me  his 
master  had  struck  him." 

"  Was  the  blow  a  severe  one  V  demanded  the 
intendant;  «  was  it  bleeding  muchl" 

"  Oh  no,"  replied  the  lackev ;  "  a  drop  or  two 
had  fallen  upon  the  breast  of  his  shirt,  and  there 
was  some  on  his  handkerchief,  hot  it  soon 
stopped." 

"  Do  you  know  if  the  valet  threatened  his  mas« 
ter  in  consequence  1"  demanded  the  intendant. 

"  Oh  yes,*^  exclaimed  the  lackey,  **he  threat- 
ened to  leave  him  immediately;  at  least,  so  he 
toM  me." 

"  But  do  you  think  "  inquired  his  intenroca- 
tor,  "  that  the  marquis  had  any  particular  dislike 
to  this  man,  Jean  Marais,  which  made  him 
strike  him  1" 

"  Oh  no,  sir,"  replied  the  man ;  "  he  has  done 
the  same  to  us  all  at  different  times,  but  we  did 
not  mind  it.    He  once  threw  a  boot  at  my  head." 

Not  a  muscle  of  the  intendant's  face  moved ; 
but,  telling  the  lackey  he  might  retire,  he  order- 
ed the  prisoner  to  be  brought  before  him. 

"Jean  Marais,"  he  said,  as  soon  as  he  ap- 
peared, "  vou  have  been  accused  of  a  serious 
crime,  ana  in  consequence  of  that  accusation  ]roa 
have  been  committed  to  prison  till  such  time  as 
it  was  possible  to  investigate  the  grounds  of  the 
charge  against  you.  You  foolishly  and  rashly 
made  your  escape  from  the  hands  of  justice,  and 
might  have  subjected  yourself  to  severe  punish- 
ment on  that  aecount.  But  your  subsequent 
voluntary  surrender  may  be  received  as  atone- 
ment for  the  offence ;  and,  the  accusation  having 
been  now  sifted  and  inquired  into,  I  find  that 
there  is  not  the  slightest  motive  or  caase  what- 
soever for  suspecting  vou  of  the  crime  with 
which  you  have  been  cnarged.  You  are,  there- 
fore, from  this  moment  at  liberty,  and  may  go 
whithersoever  you  please." 
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•'  Mighty  well  I"  cried  Madame  de  Bausse, 
rising  indignantly;  "mighty  well!  So,  I  am 
told  I  have  brought  an  unfounded  accusation, 
am  n  Well,  I  will  take  care  that  this  is  made 
known.  I  wish  you  good-morning,  sir !  I  wish 
yon  good-moming !  This  is  fine  justice,  indeed, 
when  a  lady  of  my  rank  and  station  is  not  to  be 
believed  against  a  valet  de  chambre." 

"  Good-moming,  madame!"  replied  the  im- 
perturbable intendant,  bowing  low  and  calmly ; 
**  good-morning,  Monsieur  de  Clermont !  Mon- 
sieur d'Artonne,  I  am  obliged  to  you  lor  urging 
me  to  give  this  case  immediate  attention.  Is 
there  anything  else  I  can  do  to  serve  you  1" 


CHAPTER  XV. 

It  was  in  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  of 
which  we  have  just  been  speaking  that  Francis 
de  Langy,  and  his  friend  the  count,  stood  in  one 
of  the  oldlashioned  rooms  of  the  Chateau  d'Ar- 
tonne,  relating  to  the  countess  and  Julie  what 
had  taken  place  at  Clermont  The  count  touch- 
ed upon  the  particulars  but  lightly,  indeed,  and 
came  rapidly  to  the  conclusion  of  Jean  Marais's 
exculpation  and  liberation.  Julie  remained 
somewhat  thoughtful ;  and,  though  she  expressed 
much  satisfaction  at  the  result,  Francis  de  Lan- 
gy could  not  help  fancying  that  she  was  some- 
what more  grave  than  might  have  been  expect- 
ed. The  gratification  of  Madame  d'Artonne  was 
much  more  apparent  and  vivacious,  and  the  girl 
of  filUen  seemed  to  have  changed  places  with 
the  woman  of  seven  or  eight  and  thirty. 

While  the  countess  was  thus  congratulating 
herself  upon  the  deliverance  of  the  person  who 
had  saved  her  child's  life,  one  of  the  servants, 
who  had  not  accompanicMl  the  party  on  their 
tour,  entered  the  room  to  announce  that  Jean 
Marais  had  arrived  at  the  chateau,  according  to 
the  orders  he  had  received  from  Monsieur  d'Ar- 
tonne. 

"Send  him  in,  send  him  in,"  cried  the  count; 
and,  the  moment  ailer,  our  respectable  friend, 
Jean  Marais,  stood  bowing  before  the  assem- 
bled party,  with  a  face  full  of  perfect  satisfac- 
tion, and,  though  respectful,  certainly  impudent 
enough. 

The  count  received  his  thanks  with  grace  and 
dignity,  merely  saying,  with  a  slight  inclination 
of  the  head.  "I  merit  no  gratitude,  my  good 
friend,  merely  having  fulfilled  mv  promise.^ 

"  That  is  what  I  am  so  grateful  for,  sir,"  re- 
plied Jean  Marais ;  "  as  it  is  what  no  one  has 
a  right  to  expect  from  another  in  this  world." 

"Now,  Francis,"  whispered  the  count,  "  let 
us  see  the  result  of  your  experiment." 

And  Francis  de  J^angy,  with  a  little  of  the  em- 
barrassed timidity  of  youth,  looked  round,  and 
then  said,  <*  Well,  Jean  Marais,  Monsieur  d'Ar- 
tonne has  acquitted  himself  of  his  share  of  grati- 
tude towards  you." 

"  Not  quite,^'  cried  Monsieur  d'Artonne ;  "  but 
never  mind—" 

"  I  have  yet  done  nothing  to  show  mine,"  con- 
tinued the  young  gentleman; "  and  I  have  the  per- 
mission of  the  viscount  to  do  the  best  I  can  to 
testify  my  sense  of  the  service  you  lately  render- 
ed me.  sou  expressed  a  great  wish  to  enter 
into  my  service,  or  that  of  the  Count  d'Artonne. 
Now  it  is  not  convenient  for  him  to  receive  you 
into  his  family,  as  he  has  no  vacant  place;  but 
I  will  offer  you  your  choice  of  two  things.    Here 


is  a  purse  containing  a  hundred  LouiB ;  I  wiH 
either  give  you  that  at  once,  as  a  rewaxd  far 
what  you  have  done,  or  1  will  take  yon  as  iBf 
valet  de  chambre.  But  I  must  warn  jaa  that,  in 
the  latter  case,  your  conduct  must  be  aomewhit 
more  strict  and  regular  than,  perhaps,  it  has  hi&- 
erto  been ;  for  Monsieur  de  St.  Medard,  thoosh 
he  is  a  kind  and  liberal  master,  and  not  ataliia- 
clined  to  be  severe  upon  venial  erron,  is  of  a 
determined  and  immovable  natore,  and  wfllmt 
pass  over  anything  that  he  may  comsider  an  in- 
dication of  a  bad  and  depraved  heart.  Your  wa- 
ges will  be  the  same  as  those  of  his  own  valei;. 
and,  having  stated  the  matter  fairly  to  yea,  yon 
can  now  make  your  choice,  and  either  take  the 
place,  such  as  I  have  represented  it,  or  Uie  gold, 
and  with  that  little  fortune  seek  another  sitoi- 
tion,  where,  perhaps,  you  may  be  more  at  jam 
ease.  Will  you  like  some  time  to  consider  yov 
determination  1" 

"  Oh  no,  sir,"  replied  Jean  Bfarais,  langhiir; 
"1  do  not  want  even  a  single  moment  to  ctmA 
cr:  my  determination  is  made  already.  Fiiit 
impulses  are  not  always  the  best,  but  they  us 
always  the  pleasantesl  to  follow." 

"Then  1  suppose  you  will  take  the  pnise,iid 
leave  the  place  V*  said  Monsieur  d'Anonne, 

"Oh  dear,  no,  sir,"  replied  Jean  Marais;  "I 
will  do  nothing  of  the  kind.  The  place  for  me^ 
if  you  please ;  and  the  purse  for  the  banMA 
pocket.*' 

"  I  thought  so,"  cried  Julie,  with  a  weU-plea»> 
ed  smile,  little  fancying  that,  to  an  obsemnc 
eye,  the  look  and  the  words,  common  and  men- 
ingless  as  they  might  seem,  would  betray  note 
of^the  secrets  of  the  heart  than  she  might  oe  ?ay 
willing  should  appear. 

Jean  Marais  saw  all  about  it  in  a  moawit; 
and  Madame  d'Artonne  said  to  herself  "Tte 
girl  who  thinks  the  situation  of  his  servant » 
desirable  would  not  very  much  object  to  be  Us 
wife." 

The  valet,  however,  bowed  low  to  the  TOOBg 
lady,  replying,  "  Thank  yon,  mademoiseUe,  fi 
doing  me  justice.  I  couM  not  hesitate  a  bm^ 
ment,  under  any  circumstances,  between  a  good 
situation,  which  1  hope  long  to  retain,  m  a 
hundred  Louis,  which  would  be,  most  likely,gaDe 
to-morrow.  But  besides,  I  take  a  very  pailiea- 
lar  interest  in  this  young  gentleman,  and  bare 
more  motives  for  attaching  myself  to  him  tban 
one." 

"  Indeed !"  said  Francis  de  Langy ;  ■*  may  I  ssk 
what  ?" 

"  Oh  !  sir,"  replied  Jean  Marais,  with  one  of 
his  li^ht,  but  somewhat  sarcastic  laughs,  "they 
are,  first  and  foremost,  because  I  think  job  t 
very  charming  and  excellent  young  genileiDan; 
and,  secondly,  because  my  damily  are  nor  a  lit- 
tle indebted  to  yours.  An  excellent  lelation  of 
mine,  now  Marguerite  La  touches,  IbiMly  Mar- 
guerite Lemaire,  was  once  femme  de  chambie 
to  the  marquise,  your  mother,  who  nuuried  her 
to  my  good  uncle  Gerard." 

"  Indeed  I"  cried  Francis  de  Langy;  "aieyw 
their  nephew  1  As  you  must  know  well,  lies, 
she  was,  moreover,  my  foster-mother.'* 

"Exactly,"  said  Jean  Marais,  somewhat dri- 
Iv;  but  the  moment  after  he  added,  in  a  thT 
different  manner,  "Ay,  sir,  and  many islbetiBe 
you  have  sat  upon  my  knee,  when  you  veiea 
child,  and  I  was  a  youth  younger  than  yoi  ire 
now." 

There  is  something  in  the  memory  of  eaHf 
years  and  yoang  afi*ections  which  vw  vf  in 
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the  breast,  even  of  the  hardened  and  criminal, 
and  stiU  more  in  ihe  heart  of  the  light,  the 
thoughtless,  and  the  vicious,  sweeter  and  holier 
ieeUnigBi  which,  however  transitory  they  may 
be  intnemselves,  still  have  a  purifying  influence 
of  shorter  or  longer  duration,  according  to  cir- 
cumstances, hut  ever  tending,  through  regret,  to- 
wards repentance.  Those  feelings,  for  the  time, 
too,  afiect  the  outward  man ;  and  though  he  may 
struggle  against  them,  and  strive  to  cover  them 
with  the  light  and  sparkling  veil  of  careless  gay- 
ety,  or  the  thick  cloak  of  dogged  resolution,  they 
will  still  give  a  more  thoughtful  or  a  tenderer 
character  to  the  look  and  manner  of  him  who 
experiences  them,  and  tell  the  beholder  that  the 
heart  within  is  touched.  Such  was  the  case  in 
the  piesent  instance  with  Jean  Marais;  and,  as 
he  uttered  the  words,  "  Many  is  the  time  you 
have  sat  upon  my  knee,  when  you  were  a 
child,  and  I  was  a  youth  younger  than  you  are 
BOW,"  the  light  air  of  gay  effrontery  died  away, 
his  tone  was  softened  and  saddened,  and,  drop- 
ping his  eyes  to  the  floor,  he  fell  into  a  fit  of 
thought. 

"  Well,"  said  the  Count  d'Artonne,  after  a 
moment's  pause,  "  all  these  circumstances  will 
ibrm  a  bond  between  your  young  master  and 
'  yourself,  which,  I  trust,  may  lead  you  to  serve 
him  faithfully  and  well-,  and  now  you  must 
make  my  steward  take  care  of  you,  while  we 
have  still  the  honour  and  the  pleasure  of  his 
company  at  the  Chateau  d'Artonne." 
.  "  I  will  serve  him,  sir,  better,  perhaps,  than  he 
thinks,"  replied  Jean  Maiais;  and,  making  a 
low  bow,  he  was  retiring  from  the  room,  when 
Francis  called  him  back  again,  sayinf ,  "  I  must 
not  make  my  poor  service  your  only  reward, 
Jean  Marais;  that  will  not  be  sufHcient  recom- 
pense :  here  are  fifty  out  of  the  hundred  L.ouis 
loi  you ;  and  I  may  promise  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  if  your  conduct  receives  the  approbation 
of  Monsieur  de  St.  Medard,  he  will  bestow  upon 
you  the  other  fifty,  both  as  a  reward  for  the  past 
and  an  encouragement  for  the  future." 

Jean  Marais  took  the  money  without  the 
slightest  affectation  of  reluctance,  replying,  gay  ly, 
*'  f  will  be  a  very  good  young  man,  indeed,  sir. 
I  have  heard  folKs  declare  that  vinuc  is  its  own 
reward;  and,  like  other  hard-working  people. 
she  has  but  poor  pay,  it  is  true;  but,  depend 
upon  it,  she  never  works  so  well  as  when  she 
has  something  to  work  for." 

"  I  have  an  account  to  settle  with  yon,  too, 
Jean  Marais,"  said  the  Count  d'Artonne ;  "  but 
I  really  hardly  know  what  to  offer  you  as  a  rec- 
ompense. However,  if  you  will  think  over 
the  matter,  and  let  me  know  anything  that  you 
desire,  if  it  be  in  reason,  I  will  not  deny  it  to 
you.    Take  lime  to  consider !" 

"No,  sir,  I  do  not  w^ant  time,"  replied  Jean 
Marais ;  "  being  now  a  rich  mnn,  and  well  pro- 
vided for,  I  have  but  one  thing  to  ask  of  any 
body  under  heaven,  and  am  only  afraid  that 
you  mayn't  think  it  quite  reasonable." 
"  Let  me  hear  what  it  is !"  said  the  count. 
"Oh I  it's  a  long  story,  sir,"  replied  Jean 
Marais. 

"Always  an  unreasonable  thing  in  itself," 
answered  Monsieur  d'Artonne.  "  However,  we 
have  a  little  lime  before  the  intendant  comes  to 
dinner;  so,  if  it  be  not  so  long  as  odc  of  Made- 
moiselle dc  Scuderi's  romances,  we  shall  get 
through  it." 

"Well, then, sir,"  replied  Jean  Marais,  "there 
la  a  poor  fellow  in  the  lower  prison  at  Clermont, 


named  Antoine  Bure,  who  is   charged  with 
poaching  on  your  lands—" 

"  Oh !  I  know  all  about  that  stoiy,"  exclaimed 
the  count;  "  but  what  is  your  request  1" 

"  That  you  would  withdraw  the  chaige,  sir," 
said  Jean  Marais,  boldly.  "  Poor  fellow !  he  is 
as  good  a  creature  as  ever  lived." 

The  count  waved  his  hand.  "  You  need  not 
enter  into  the  question,"  he  answered,  gravely ; 
"  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  cannot  grant  your  request. 
You  must  tnink  of  something  else. 

Jean  Marais  looked  down  and  bit  his  lip; 
Francis  dc  Langy  turned  his  eyes  upon  tne 
count,  with  some  mortification  and  disappoint- 
ment in  his  countenance;  and  Julie  gazed  at 
her  father  for  a  moment  with  evident  surprise, 
but  then  caught  his  hand  with  a  gay  smile,  ex- 
claiming, "  He  is  jesting,  he  is  jesiine.  I  see  it 
on  the  comer  of  his  lip;  he  is  jesting." 

"No,  indeed!"  said  the  count,  smiling  like- 
wise ;  "  I  am  speaking  the  plain  truth,  Julie :  I 
cannot  withdraw  the  charge,  because — 1  have 
withdrawn  it  already.  It  was  made  during  our 
absence,  without  my  consent;  and,  as  I  tnink 
the  punishment  in  this  countiy  very  much  too 

frcai  for  the  oflfcnce,  the  moment  I  heard  of  it 
gave  orders  to  stop  all  proceedings  on  my  part. 
Jean  Marais  must,  therefore,  think  of  someihlng 
else;  for  I  trusi  that  Anioine  Bure  will  be  at 
liberty  to-morrow." 

"  i  have  thought  of  something  else  already, 
sir,"  cried  Jean  Marais.  "You  shall  let  me 
carry  him  the  news,  sir;  and  tell  him  that  you 
did  it  by  your  own  act,  without  any  solicita- 
Uon." 

"That  as  you  please,"  replied  the  count; 
"  but  as  I  see  you  have  not  yet  decided  upon  the 
recompense  for  saving  my  daughter's  life  which 
you  would  most  desire,  take  time,  as  I  said.be- 
fore,  to  consider  of  it,  and  let  me  know  when 
you  have  made  up  your  mind." 

Almost  as  he  spoke,  the  sound  of  wheels  roll- 
ing over  the  stones  of  the  courtyard  announced 
the  coming  of  a  visiter;  and,  going  out  with 
ceremonious  politeness  to  receive  him,  the  count 
met  the  intendant  at  the  door  of  the  chateau,  and 
returned  with  him  to  the  room  where  the  rest  of 
the  party  were  assembled.  It  is  scarcely  pos- 
sible to  describe  the  manner  of  this  worihy  of- 
ficer of  the  crown  as  he  entered,  and  paid  his 
respects  to  the  Countess  d'Artonne  and  Julie, 
without  combining  incompatibilities.  It  was 
perfectly  easy,  and  yet  it  was  restrained ;  but  it 
was  with  that  sort  of  restraint  which  depended 
upon  his  own  will,  upon  his  own  habits :  it  was 
not  in  the  slightest  degree  the  restraint  of  awk- 
wardness or  uncertainty.  You  saw  that  he  was 
doing  nothing  by  impulse :  that  in  the  smallest 
as  well  as  in  the  greatest  he  had  a  guard  upon 
every  word,  and  look,  and  movement ;  that  his 
mind  was  present  in  everything;  that  he  did 
all  that  he  wished  to  do,  and  yet  did  not  do  one 
half  that  other  men  would  have  done  who  sought 
to  make  themselves  agreeable.  I  am  not  sure 
that  there  is  any  English  expression  by  which  I 
can  convey  to  the  reader  exactly  what  I  mean, 
and  even  m  French  I  mast  do  it  by  negatives. 
To  borrow  an  expression  from  that  language, 
however,  he  had  no  aban-'ian;  and  yet  there  was 
something  powerful  and  striking  in  the  very 
quiet  mastery  of  himself  which  he  seemed  to 
possess.  All  that  is  deep  and  unapproachable, 
whether  moral  or  physical,  is  generally  impres- 
sive. It  matters  not  mnrh  whether  it  be  great  or 
whether  it  be  little,  whether  it  be  pleasing  ux 
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whether  It  be  displeasing;  the  very  act  of  baf- 
fling our  efforts  to  penetrate  it  implies  power,  and 
the  idea  of  power  is  almost  always  more  or  less 
productive  of  the  subfime.  Sometimes,  indeed, 
the  smallest  image  which  can  be  presented  to 
the  human  mind,  when  combined  even  remotely 
with  the  fact  of  power,  gives  birth  to  the  sub- 
lime in  the  highest  and  moet  ovem-helming 
dt^ree ;  and,  of  all  the  images  by  which  the 
Hebrew  prophets  and  poets  have  endeavoured 
to  convey  to  narrow  humanity  some  conception 
of  the  Almighty,  the  most  awful  is  found  in  ''  the 
still  small  voice." 

But  to  return  to  lower  things.  In  seeing  the 
man  we  speak  of,  one  felt  from  his  veiy  aspect 
that  there  was  a  mind  of  no  ordinary  power  be- 
neath. There  might  also  be  violent  pasiuons : 
one  suspected  it :  one  fancied  that  it  was  so ;  and 
yet  one  could  not  tell  why.  It  was,  in  fact,  as 
when  one  gazes  on  a  tiger  walking  calmly  and 
majestically  up  and  down  his  den,  with  a  step 
as  noiseless  as  that  of  a  cat;  we  see  the  terrible 
strength  that  lies  in  those  gliding  and  easy 
limbs,  and  divine  the  fierce  and  bloodthirsty 
spirit  that  dwells  in  that  tranquil  and  graceful 
form. 

We  cannot  pause  upon  all  that  took  place  du- 
ring dinner,  nor  give  even  any  specimen  of  the 
conversation  that  passed  between  the  parties 
there  present  With  every  one  but  the  intend- 
ant  the  reader  is  already  well  acquainted,  and 
therefore  it  is  upon  his  conduct  that  we  must 
principallv  dwell.  He  did  not  speak  much ;  but 
what  ne  aid  say  was  always  to  the  point,  clear, 
accurate,  and  sometimes  brilliant;  but  the  most 
sparkling  things  he  uttered  were  so  easy  in  man- 
ner, that  the  hearer  was  impressed  with  the  con- 
viction that  he  could  say  more  sparkling  things 
still;  and  sq  little  did  he  seem  to  value  the  pow- 
ers which  he  displaved,  that  one  felt  inclined  to 
suppose  he  showed  but  a  small  part  of  the  treas- 
ures of  his  mind.  To  Madame  d'Attonne  he 
paid  marked  and  peculiar  attention,  listened  to 
iier  with  that  silent  flattery  which  is  so  captiva- 
ting, and  answered  but  Sriefly,  more  in  com- 
ments on  what  she  had  said  than,  by  observa- 
tions of  his  own.  To  Monsieur  d'Artonne  his 
demeanour  was  the  same  as  we  have  depicted  it 
in  the  morning.  With  Julie  he  converged  only 
once  or  twice,  bat  then  with  a  bland  smile  and 
look  of  interest.  Of  Francis  de  Langy  he  took 
no  nodce  whatsoever,  and  he  did  so  on  purpose. 
If  the  young  gentleman  spoke  upon  any  occasion, 
he  never  tnternipted  him,  he  showed  him  no 
rudeness  whatsoever;  but,  the  mon^nt  Francis 
had  done,  he  broached  some  new  topic,  as  if  he 
had  not  heard  a  word  the  other  had  uttered,  or 
judged  his  observations  unworthy  of  any  atten- 
tion. 

-.  Had  Francis  de  Langy  been  of  a  vain  or  con- 
ceited character,  ho  would  have  been  bitterly 
mortified ;  as  it  was,  he  was  not  pleased.  But 
though  he  was  by  no  means  self-sufficient  or  ar- 
rogant in  disposition,  yet  he  felt  within  his  own 
breast  powen  of  mind  and  energies  of  character 
which  the  supercilious  inattention  even  of  a  man 
of  erreat  intellect  could  not  keep  down.  To  him 
the  dinner  passed  off  unpleasantly.  But  let  us 
inquire  what  was  the  effect  upon  the  mind  of 
Julie  d'Artonne.  It  was  veiy  sirange ;  in  listen- 
ing to  the  words  of  the  intenaant,  in  marking  his 
demeanour,  there  was  something  that  she  shrunk 
from,  she  knew  not  what ;  and  yet  she  could  not 
help  listeninfj,  she  could  not  help  observing  with 
eager  interest.    There  was  a  sort  of  fa9ci&ati<m 


about  him  tmpleasani,  yet  strong ;  stronger,  pe;. 
haps,  than  if  ne  had  paid  her  marked  attentna, 
and  mingling  in  some  degree  admizatioD  with 
dislike.  It  was  like  the  fabled  fkscination  of  the 
serpent  upon  the  bird,  and  was,  in  ftct,  painfid; 
yet,  though  she  strove  to  withdraw  her  attentua, 
she  could  not  do  so. 

But  let  not  the  reader  suppose  tEere  was  lay- 
thing  uncommon  in  her  fbeiings ;  the  same  eflut 
is  produced  every  day  by  the  same  quahties, 
though  perhaps  not  always  to  the  same  eztsu: 
it  is  wom&n  s  nature  to  look  up,  and  gratt 
powers  have  always  ereat  command  over  iur. 
Whether  there  be  such  a  thine  as  animal  m^ 
netism  or  not,  there  is  certainly  such  a  tUo^  is 
mental  magnetism;  but  it  happens,  sometuaei 
happily,  sometimes  unhappily,  that  m  the  breas 
of  woman  love  and  admiration  are  two  nerfedtf 
distinct  things.  They  may  be  combined,  bnt,  or 
from  being  always  so,  are  very  oflen  sepaiate; 
and  the  man  whom  a  woman  admires  tne  moK 
is  not  unfrequently  the  one  of  all  others  for  wkn 
she  could  fSeel  the  least  tenderness. 

Did  Julie,  then,  admire  the  intendantl  After t 
certain  fashion  she  assuredly  did ;   .she  did  so 
more  than  he  deserved,  but  not  in  the  war  k 
w^ould  have  liked.    It  was  the  admiration  «» 
lonishment  rather  than  of  pleasure ;  nor  was  k 
imnatural  that,  while  she  gave  him  littk  crriil 
for  qualities  of  the  heart,  she  should  give  him  loo 
great  credit  for  high  (^uaJities  of  the  mind.    The 
lair  and  soA  companions  of  our  troublous  puk 
are,  by  Nature's  will,  beings  of  trust  and  confi- 
dence ;  they  need  hard  teaching  in  the  ways  of 
life  to  make  them  think  that  things  are  not  as 
they  seem.    Where  man  will  pause  till  be  hv 
examined,  will  try  talent  and  genius  by  a  dioo- 
sand  touchstones,  and  not  be  satisfied  till  he  b 
sure  that  it  is  gold  indeed,  woman  will  but  too 
oAen  take  unweighed,  uncriticized,  a  gUdel  bi*- 
ble,  and  hold  it  as  a  jewel  of  high  price,  tUl  it 
tarnishes  under  her  touch,  and  she  finds  too  lito 
how  worthless  was  the  thing  she  valued.   The 
air  and  the  assumption  of  great  abilities,  unlen 
the  hollowness  of  the  pretence  be  vety  appanoC 
indeed,  is  generall)r  enough  for  her;  and  it  is 
not  wonderful  that  in  this  case,  where  thexe  w» 
indeed  an  intellect  of  great  power,  Julie  shcoM 
give  him  who  possessed  it  credit  for  moxe  (kn 
reallv  belonged  to  him,  and  take  upon  mat  ill 
that  ne  assumed.    But  she  never  mamed  that 
any  other  feeling  could  ever  be  supposed  to  hare 
a  share  in  her  breast  towards  a  man  some  tUity 
vears  older  than  herself;  and,  luckily  for  thno 
both,  neither  did  Francis  de  Langy.    He  dis- 
liked the  iniendant  with  that  sort  of  keen  dis- 
taste which  a  young  man  of  geniiu  a  1  wars  fo- 
tertains  towards  a  supercilious  though  laiestcd 
man  of  the  world  who  under-estimates  Ut  ami- 
ties, with  that  longing  for  strife  with  Mni,  either 
physical  or  intellectual,  which  an  eager  spiiit 
always  feels  towards  the  arrogant  assooiption  of 
superiority;  but  jealousv  had  no  share  in  bis 
sensations.    He  was  glaD,  however,  when  the  is- 
tendant  retired,  which  was  about  an  boor  before 
nightfall ;  and  still  more  glad  when  Julie  d'A^ 
tonne  reminded  her  mother  that  she  had  pron- 
iscd  to  walk  round  the  gardens  and  the  park. 

Each  sensation  of  the  human  heart  seems  aat- 
urally  to  require  some  peculiar  and  approprtiK 
place  for  its  full  development,  and  none  Dorr 
eagcrly^  than  love.  The  counterfeit  passioo  my 
reign  m  gay  saloons  and  lighted  halls,  or  in  dark- 
er and  more  confined  dwellings,  and  revd  ami^i 
noise  and  confusion,  the  Toia  clutter  of  longucsi 
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and  all  the  empty  luxury  of  art,  feeling  itself 
there  most  at  home  where  nature  is  most  exclu- 
ded, but  the  pure  high  love  of  the  young  and 
unpervened  heart  always  longs  for  the  presence 
oi'  calm  and  sublime  things-^the  free  air,  the 
wide  sky,  the  sunny  verge  of  the  sparkling  ocean, 
lields,  mountains,  woods,  and  ail  those  objects 
that  make  the  soul  thrill  with  rague  memories 
or  laocies  of  an  earlier  and  a  holier  state,  when 
lave  was  the  brightest  flower  of  paradise.  The 
narrow  and  confined  walls  of  houses  built  with 
hands  seem  to  oppress  and  keep  in  the  dime 
spirit  within  us,  and  Francis  de  Langy  longed 
to  be  with  her  in  the  midst  of  the  splendid  scene 
tiiat  surrounded  them. 

Madame  d'Artonne  replied  that  she  was  too 
much  fatigued,  but  bade  the  two  young  people 
go  themselves ;  and  Monsieur  d'^^jrtonne  prom- 
ised to  follow  them  soon. 

Titey  went  out  together,  the  lover  and  the  be- 
loved^so  young,  so  vexy  young,  to  leel  such 
emotions,  and  yet  experiencing  them  strongly, 
deeply,  truly,  with  no  difierence  between  their 
lennations  and  those  of  manhood's  love,  except 
the  purity  of  early  youth.  They  wandered  on, 
they  saw  beautiful  scenes,  they  heard  the  sweet 
■ooiMis  of  evening,  they  gazed  upon  the  glowing 
sky,  and,  drinking  in  from  the  cup  of  Nature 
deep  and  congenial  draughts  of  Heaven's  own 
poetry,  they  lived  for  a  brief  space  in  that  dreamy 
enjoyment  in  which  there  is  no  current  of  thought, 
no  distinctness  of  idea,  but  that  mere  sensation 
ofenjovment  which  perhaps  may  aroroach  near 
to  the  Happiness  of  an  after  state,  when  all  the 
glory  of  God  shall  give  full  fruition  to  the  unfet- 
tered souls  of  the  blessed. 

They  were  seated  side  by  side  upon  a  frag- 
inent  of  basaltic  rock,  with  a  wild  ash-jtree  war 
Ting  its  feathery  branches  above  their  heads,  the 
giant   mountains  of  Anveigne  stretching  blue 

Son  the  left,  the  goigeoos  setting  of  a  summer 
y*s  sun,  flooding  with  rosy  ligm  the  glowing 
sky  before  them,  the  sparkling  stream  giistening 
in  the  valley  beneath,  love  in  their  hearts  and 
Oanquillity  all  around,  when  Julie's  father  ap- 
poached,  seeiog  them  before  he  was  seen,  and 
looking  upon  them  with  the  mingUns  tenderness 
of  mcmoiy  and  hope.  When  they  did  notice  him, 
neither  of  them  moved,  for  they  had  nothinig;  to 
coBeeal,  nothing  that  shunned  the  eye  of  those 
■hom  they  reverenced.  Julie  held  out  her  hand 
■  her  fataer  as  he  came  near,  asking,  "  Is  not 
this  beautiful  1"  and  replying,  with  more  than 
one  meaning  in  his  words,  he  said, "  Beautiful 
indeed,  my  dear  child!" 

Monsieur  d'Artonne  sat  down  beside  them, 
and  gazed  in  silence  for  several  minutes  over  the 
mspect  At  length  his  eyes  filled  with  tears, 
nr  it  is  only  to  the  breast  of  youthful  innocence 
that  sack  moments  bring  enjoyment  unmingled 
irith  regret  Elach  step  that  man  takes  forward 
m.  life  tramples  down  some  flower;  and,  when 
he  pauses  for  a  moment  to  look  around  hiuL  he 
must  needs  give  a  tear  to  all  which  those  foot- 
aim  have  destroyed. 

The  emotion  was  transitory,  however,  from 
whatever  cause  it  sprung;  and,  banishing  all 
2B0mories,  the  count  joined  with  the  two  young 
beings  beside  him  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  pres- 
ent hour.  He  gave  himseu  up  to  happiness; 
and,  when  he  turned  to  walk  nack  with  ihem 
towards  the  chateau,  a  feeling  of  repose  and 
peace  reigned  in  his  breast,  as  well  as  theirs. 

How  rarely  in  this  life  is  such  a  sensation 
anything  but  the  harbinger  of  agitation  and  care ! 


Whether  it  was,  or  was  not  so  in  tie  present 
instance,  the  reader  who  gees  on  with  me  will 
know. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

''  Rest  you  merry  1"  says  one  of  oor  friends  in 
Shakspeare;  but,  assuredly,  it  would  have  been 
a  very  imnecessary  benediction  if  addr^sed  to 
our  good  friend  Jean  Marais,  for  his  was  a  na* 
ture  in  which  merriment  was  so  inherent,  that  it 
would  have  needed  an  ocean  of  sorrow,  and  a 
hucketful  of  philosophy,  to  drown  out  the  spazfe- 


ling  fiame  of^his  gayety. ' 

"Not  at  all,  not  at  all,"  be  cried,,a8  he  sat  in 
a  chamber  of  the  Chateau  d'Artonne,  which 
served  the  purposes  of  what  we  call  the  servants' 
hall  in  England,  with  Madame  d'Artonne's  pretty 
lady's-maid  beside  him,  asomewhatgrim-loodring 
valet  de  chambre  opposite,  and  three  or  four 
other  servants  round.  "Not  at  all,  my  good 
friend ;  fortunate,  instead  of  imfortonate,  inhaving 
been  in  a  prison  without  deserving  it.  It  shows 
one  life,  and  makes  one  love  liberty  the  more. 
Besides,  what  has  been  the  result  f  If  the  bird 
had  not  been  in  a  cagOL  it  would  never  have  es- 
caped from  a  cage,  and  I  should  have  been  jog- 
ging on  in  the  service  of  Madame  de  Bausse,  as 
dull  and  plodding  a  fellow  as  thyself,  Peter." 

The  other  servants  chuckled;  and  Peter  him* 
sclf^  with  a  grim  and  not  very  well  pleased  smile, 
replied,  "Plodding,  but  not  dull,  Master  Jean 
Marais,  as  you  may  some  day  discover." 

"Discover!"  cried  Jean  Marais,  laughing 
aloud,  and  turning  a  merry  glance  at  the  iemme 
de  chambre,  between  whom  and  the  valet  thecs 
existed  an  unconfirmed  tendrem^  whioh  was 
likely,  unless  nipped  in  the  bud,  to  bear  the 
fruit  of  matrimony.  "Does  the  fdlow  take  me 
for  Christopher  Columbus  1  No^  ao»  I  am  no 
discoverer;  and  if  I  did  go  upon  such  a  voyage, 
ib  would  be  into  some  deeper  sea  than  your 
brains.  Master  Peter." 

"  The  discovery  may  come  upon  yon^  whether 
you  like  it  or  not,"  replied  Peter,  significantly, 
and  with  a  good  many  of  the  passions  that  we 
pray  against  very  busy  in  his  breast,  foe  no  man 
is  insensible  of  tne  danger  of  being  nd&cuied  ia 
the  presence  of  a  woman  whom  he  loves.  Bia 
Jean  Marais  was  not  a  person  to  pay  the  slight- 
est attention  to  either  hostile  hints  or  glances; 
and  the  only  eflfect  which  the  valet's  indiig^ation 
had  upon  him  was  to  make  him  eomaBence  a 
series  of  very  decided,  and,  to  say  the  truth, 
somewhat  successful  gallantries  towaids  the 
pretty  lady's-maid,  which  kept  the  blood  of  his 
rival  in  a  vehement  ferment  for  the  next  half 
hour. 

Now  this  Peter,  as  he  was  called,  otherwise 
Peter  Neri,  was  by  no  means  a  despicable  op- 
ponent in  point  of  personal  stieagth.  His  father 
nad  been  an  Italian,  settled  in  France  in  days 
of  yore,  and  exercising  the  worshipful  trade  of 
posture-master  and  sword-player— some  said,  in- 
deed; that  he  had  added  other  vx>catlon8,  which 
did  not  so  much  covet  the  light;  and  from  his 
happy  union  with  a  femme  de  cnambro,  who  had, 
to  use  a  familiar  phrase,  feathered  her  nest  some- 
what better  than  might  be  expected,  sprang  the 
individual  who  now  occupied  the  important  post 
of  valet  de  chambre  to  the  Count  d'Artonne. 
He  was  a  tall  and  smrdy  personage,  possessing 
united  the  high  qualities  of  his  latber  and  his 
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mother;  bat,  at  the  same  time,  it  must  be  ac- 
knowledged to  his  honour,  that  in  the  service  of 
his  master,  which  he  had  graced  now  tor  nearly 
ten  yeafs,  he  had  shown  no  greater  inclination 
to  pilfer  than  was  justified  by  the  customs  and 
pririleges  of  his  calling.  lie  was  of  a  sullen 
and  somewhat  morose  disposition,  and,  as  many 
men  are  found  to  be  in  this  world,  unattachable 
by  any  feeling  but  one,  and  that  an  animal  feel- 
ing. Thus,  as  may  be  supposed,  he  was  not 
greatly  loved  by  any  one  in  the  household  ex- 
cept the  lady's-maid',  whom  he  had  singled  out 
for  the  object  of  his  solitar}'  affection ;  and  the 
other  ser\'ants  were  glad  to  see  him  annoyed, 
while  her  partisanship  was  neutralized  by  the 
gay  blandishments  of  Jean  Marais. 

The  reader,  if  he  have  seen  even  but  little  of 
the  world,  will  very  easily  conceive  the  gradual 
progress  of  a  quarrel  from  taunts  and  irritation, 
thruueh  various  stages,  to  the  climax  of  a  cor- 
poreal encounter;  and,  at  the  end  of  half  an  hour 
nom  the  time  at  which  we  opened  the  scene 
whereof  we  now  treat,  Jean  Marais  walked 
zoond  the  table  and  seized  Monsieur  Pierre  by 
the  throat.  The  women  screamed  and  called 
out,  all  the  men  talked  and  endeavoured  to  part 
them,  and  they  themselves  struggled  together 
with  a  fierceness  and  vigour  which  threatened 
speedily  to  end  the  contest  by  knocking  the 
brains  of  either  one  or  the  other  out  against  the 
wall.  The  room  in  which  this  scene  took  place 
was  a  long,  narrow  hall,  with  a  door  at  one  end 
and  a  window  at  the  other ;  which  window  looked 
out  into  a  little  green  patch  shaded  by  lime-trees, 
and  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  park  by  a  road 
which  led  up  towards  the  hills. 

It  80  "happened  that,  in  the  very  height  of  the 
contention  within,  Julie,  Francis  de  Lang}%  and 
the  Count.  d'Artonne  were  walking  slowly  and 
thoughtfully  along  this  verj'  road,  on  their  re- 
tum  to  the  chateau:  and,  the  windows  being 
open,  the  mingled  yell  issued  forth  and  reached 
their  ears. 

"What  is  the  meaning  of  this 7"  cried  the 
count;  "our  quiet  house  is  seldom  disturbed  by 
such  noises  as  this.  Go  on,  I  will  follow  you 
directly;"  and,  approaching  one  of  the  innu- 
merable side-doors  which  decorated  the  French 
chateau  of  that  period,  he  entered  the  house  and 
walked  straight  to  the  hall.  For  a  moment  the 
belligerent  parties  did  not  perceive  his  presence; 
but  a  cry  of  " The  count!  the  count!"  from  the 
rest  of  tne  servants  made  them  pause  for  an  in- 
stant, and  Jean  Marais  took  his  hands  from  his 
adversary's  throat.  Peter  Neri.  however,  thought 
he  had  gained  an  advantage  oy  this  movement 
which  was  not  to  be  lost,  and  darted  upon  him 
again  like  a  tiger,  under  the  very  eyes  of  his 
master.  But  he  had  made  a  mistake.  Jean 
Marais  was  perfectly  prepared  to  receive  him; 
and,  catching  him  by  the  middle,  he  liAed  him 
from  the  ground,  and  cast  him  headlong  back 
upon  the  pavement,  with  a  fall  that  left  him 
giddyand  bewUdcied. 

"  What  is  the  meaning  of  all  this  V*  demanded 
the  count,  who  had  observed  the  whole. 

"Why,  simply,  sir,"  replied  Jean  Marais, 
"that  mv  good  friend  Peter,  here,  is  very  hos- 
pitably inclined  towards  me,  and  commenced 
his  civilities  by  kindly  telling  me  that  I  was  un- 
fortunate in  having  been  put  into  prison  and 
accused  of  murdering  ray  young  master,  for  that 
the  charge  would  stick  by  me  aW  my  Wfe*,  iitid 
he  just  now  ended  his  kmd  speecYies  by  caWmg 
me  a  thief  and  a  jail-biid." 


"  I  did  not,"  said  Peter,  tlsing  surlily  from  &• 
ground. 

"Oh  yes,  Peter,  you  did,"  cried  the  lady's- 
maid. 

"I  heard  him!  I  heard  him!"  exclaimed mt- 
eral  of  the  other  servants. 

"Well,  I  spoke  no  more  than  was  true,  if  I 
did,"  muttered  Peter. 

"  Silence,  sir !"  said  the  count ;  "  you  have  b^ 
haved  veiy  ill,  and  I  will  not  have  yon  insult  ik 
servant  of  a  gentleman  who  is  staying  in  mj 
house.  I  shall  speak  to  you  farther  upon  ik 
subject  to-night;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  I  inat 
upon  your  behaving  civilly  to  hinL  If  I  heir 
that  you  utter  one  offensive  word,  I  will  At 
charge  yon.  Yon  know  me,  and  I  will  keep  m 
promise."  Thus  saying,  he  turned,  and  tflini 
the  hall. 

About  an  hour  aiter  the  party  in  the  nkn 
broke  up,  and  the  count  retired  to  his  draHV* 
room;  where,  in  a  few  minutes  after,  be  m 
joined  by  his  worthy  valet ;  and  the  oooK  m- 
mediately  bestowed  upon  him  a  very  seven  ai- 
monition  in  regard  to  his  conduct  towards  ta 
Marais,  sayingthat  he  had  a  great  mind  to  St 
charge  him.  The  man  smiled,  with  someirtat 
of  a  sarcastic  turn  about  his  lip.  which  sarpriai 
Monsieur  d'Artonne  and  excited  his  indifnalifli; 
nor  was  his  anger  at  all  assuaged  by  the  leylf 
which  accompanied  this  expression  of  ecntt- 
nance,  and  which  was  to  the  following  eflect: 

"  I  don't  think  you  will  discharge  me,  sir." 

"And,  pray,  why  noti"  demanded  the  coa^ 
controlling  his  feelings. 

"  Oh !  sir,  you  know  I  have  been  a  loo;  ri* 
in  your  service,"  answered  the  valet  with  aa  !► 
different  air;  "and  an  old  servant  always  pa 
into  his  .master's  ways— and  into  his  secicft 
But  I  was  going  to  ask  you,  sir,"  he  continoBd, 
as  if  to  change  the  subject,  "  whether  I  had  aoi 
better  sponge  your  A^^  d€  ckasst  all  over,  for  the 
drops  oiblood  that  you  washed  out  about  amoaik 
ago,  on  the  day  that  Monsieur  de  Bansse  m 
first  missed,  still  show  a  little.'* 

The  count  turned  as  pale  as  ashes;  biit,eai- 
manding  himself,  he  replied,  after  a  maaiBBUJ 
pause,  in  a  calm  and  col(f  tone, 

"  Oh  no,  there  is  no  need  of  that ;  it  wiU  soa 
be  spotted  in  the  same  way  the  fint  time  I  go 
out  to  shoot.  But  take  notice  what  I  haTew 
to  you  about  this  man,  Jean  Marais;  fffif 
I  find  that  you  behave  any  more  as  yoo  haie 
done  this  night,  I  will  discharge  voa  as  soff  as 
Hive." 

The  valet  smiled  again,  but  made  no  £utkr 
reply ;  and  the  count  soon  aAer  dismissed  hba 
for  the  night.  When  he  was  gone,  aad  ik^ 
door  closed.  Monsieur  d'Artonne  damd  his 
hands  togetner,  and  then  struck  his  coaelMid 
fist  upon  his  forehead.  The  next  monoiC  be 
cast  himself  down  upon  his  knees,  aad,  leaiiBg 
his  arms  upon  the  seat  of  a  large  aim-chair,  he 
buried  his  eyes  in  his  hands,  and  remaiBcd  this 
for  nearly  half  an  hour,  while  the  agitadon  « 
his  mind  might  be  traced  by  the  heaviog  of  his 
chest  and  the  writhing  of  his  whole  fniK- 
Then  came  an  instant  of  compaiatire  eala; 
and  rising  up  with  a  face  pale,  sunk,  and  death- 
like, he  waved  his  hand  sadly,  saying, 

"It  is  gone,  it  is  gone  forever;  then  *  ■* 
more  peace  for  me  on  earth." 


\ 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 
In  the  sammer  season  of  our  lives,  as  in  the 
brightest  period  of  the  year,  there  come  days  full 

-  of  soft  aud  sleepy  balminess,  when  the  happy 
heart,  moved  by  uo  fierce  desires,  seems  to  tail 
into  a  dreamy  slumber,  and  the  hours  flit  by  us 
almost  unmarked  as  they  go.  Who  has  not  known 

.  ihem  so  sweetly  present,  yet  so  rapidly  gone, 
that  we  have  awaked  from  the  pleasant  vision, 
and  doubted  whether  it  were  true  or  not  ? 

Thus  passed  the  few  following  days  to  Francis 
de  Langy  and  to  Julie  d'Artonne:   the  only 

*  thing  that  even  brought  a  shadow  over  the  sun- 
ahine  of  the  latter  being  to  observe  a  heavy 

-  shade  upon  her  father's  face ;  while,  with  Fran- 


-cis  de  Langy,  the  only  interruption  of  his  dreao^  ."^  subject  are  still  m  confusion;  anof  I  am,  as 
-  ^    -  •  ^^j  ^  it  were,  sweeping  out  the  house.    But  I  will 


:    took  place  during  the  hours  which  he  spent 
the  chamber  of  the  good  Abb6  Amouz.    In  the 

•mean  time,  the  abb^  himself  made  some  slight 
progress  towards  convalescence:  it  was  very 
slight  indeed,  for  although  he  improved  a  good 
deal  one  day,  he  fell  back  again  the  next;  and 
his  recovery  still  seemed  doubtful,  and  promised, 

^  at  all  events,  to  be  slow. 

It  was  the  seventh  evening  after  the  departure 
of  Monsieur  de  St.  Medard,  when  the  courier 

-:  from  Paris,  passing  through  Kiom,  among  other 
letters  addressed  to  the  chateau,  left  one  for  the 
Abb<  Amoux,  in  the  handwriting  of  the  vis- 
count ;  and  we  must  beg  the  readePs  permission 

•  to  give  It  here,  protesting  against  the  suppo- 
sition that  this  work  is  a  novel  or  a  romance,  a 
tragedy,  or  any  other  kind  of  composition  which 
Tequires  an  author  to  embarrass  himself  by 
unities.    It  is  simply  the  histories  of  certain  per- 

-  sonages  whose  late  was  closely  linked  together; 
and  the  picture  of  Mousieur  de  St.  Medard's 
mind,  in  all  its  phases,  forms  as  much  one  of  our 
objects  in  writing  as  any  other  matter  that  we 
shall  touch  upon  in  the  course  of  the  work. 
"  My  dear  abb^,"  he  said,  "  I  have  reached 

*  this  great  city  without  any  impediment ;  and  I 
wriie  to  you,  not  to  give  you  any  account  of  the 

'  rolling  of  my  carriage  alon^  the  highway,  the 
changing  of  my  horses^  or  ol  any  other  of  those 
events  which  are  so  frequently  communicated 
'  by  one  friend  to  another,  either  because  he  has 
'no  thoughts  that  are  worth  the  transmission,  or 
that  he  does  not  think  his  correspondent  worthy 
to  share  them;  but,  on  the  contrary,  to  tell  you 
'how  my  mind  has  travelled,  since  we  last  met, 
upon  a  road  on  which  you  yourself  directed  it, 
-and  what  discoveries  it  nas  made  by  the  way. 

"  I  perceive,  then,  that  the  first  thing  I  have 
to  eombat  is  a  certain  peculiar  habit  of  thought, 
irfaicb  would  fain  lead  me  away  from  your 
'cotirse  of  argumentation  to  my  own ;  for  custom, 
I  find,  is  as  powerful  over  the  actions  of  the 
xnind  as  over  the  body,  and,  as  good  old  Mon- 
tai^e  remarks, '  Cest^  ^  Ui  vMU,  une  vioUnU  et 
tratstresK  maistresse  iVescoU  que  la  Omshime^*  who 
establishes  in  us,  little  by  little,  and  without  our 
.knowing  it,  her  authority ;  but,  having  by  this 
'sentle  and  humble  commencement  planted  and 
nxed  it  by  the  aid  of  Time,  she  soon  makes  a 
furious  and  tyrannical  use  of  it,  against  which 
."we  have  not  even  power  to  raise  our  eyes.  I 
have  been  amused  at  making  this  discovery  of 
onyself;  and  think  I  perceive  in  others,  also, 
that  we,  who  call  ourselves  philosophers,  some- 
what narrow  our  path  by  never  reasoning  but  in 
one  direction.  I  am  making  a  vigorous  struggle 
against  custom  in  my  own  case,  however;  and 
-will  endeavour,  as  far  as  possible,  to  follow  a 
fresh  plsai  in  regard  to  the  subject  of  inquiry 


which  I  have  promised  you  to  investigate  anew. 
I  will  attempt  to  clear  my  mind  of  all  precon- 
ceived opin.ons  upon  the  subject,  to  start  from 
the  point  of  perliect  ignorance,  to  ask  myself 
what  is  there  m  all  I  see  around  me,  throughout 
the  universe,  that  should  make  me  believe  in 
the  existence  of  a  Grod  at  all:  then,  what  is 
there  in  any  book  to  make  me  believe  that  God 
has  thought  fit  to  reveal  his  will  to  man,  and  to 
suppose  that  it  is  a  record  o(  truths  regarding 
things  beyond  this  world  more  than  other  com* 
position  of  man. 

"  Although  I  have  had  plenty  of  time  to  reflect, 
as  I  have  rolled  along  this  dusty  road  towards 
the  capital,  yet  at  present  my  thoughts  upon 


confess  to  you— with  a  sincere  wish  that  yoa 
would  help  me  to  get  rid  of  it—that  there  is  one 
old  customary  conclusion  from  which  I  cannot 
divest  myseli;  and  which  will  prevent  me,  as 
long  as  it  remains,  from  ever  looking  upon  the 
Bible  as  anything  else  than  4  collection  of 
highly  poetical  works  by  varions  very  clever 
Jews.  I  cannot  conceive  such  a  Being,  as  we 
.are  told  God  is,  so  meddling  with  the  afiTairs  of 
man  at  all.  But  I  must  go  to  the  bottom  of  my 
objection,  in  order  that,  if  possible,  yon  may 
remove  it.  My  mind,  then,  is  repugnant  alto- 
gether to  the  idea  of  a  special  Providence;  even 
admitting  your  first  great  principle,  the  exist- 
ence of  a  God!  Taking  it  for  granted  that 
there  is  such  a  Being,  and  that  He  is,  as  you 
represent  Him,  with  all  the  attritmtes  in  which 
Christians  believe;  does  it  not  leem  beneath 
the  majesty  of  Jehovah  to  superintend  the  minor 
concerns  of  mortal  men,  and  of  things  still  less  - 
in  the  scale  of  creation  1  But,  still  more,  is  it 
not  totally  inconsistent  with  the  idea  of  an  Om- 
niscient Being  to  suppose  that  He  would  inter- 
rupt the  course  of  his  general  laws  for  any 
individual  object  1  Is  it  not  absuid  to  conceive 
that  a  Being,  equally  just,  powerful,  and  wise, 
would  be  turned  from  his  purpose,  or  assuaged 
in  his  wrath,  by  the  prayers  or  repentance  of 
mani  An  English  poet,  not  long  dead,  has 
said,  with  more  truth  than  poets  generally  dis- 
play, *God  rules  by  general,  not  by  partial 
laws ;'  and,  indeed,  the  geometrical  principles, 
which  we  discover  in  the  portion  of  the  universe 
within  our  ken,  show  us  one  universal  rode, 
which,  supposing,  as  we  do  for  the  moment, 
that  there  is  a  God,  must  be  his  law,  from 
which  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  He  would 
deviate.  It  seems  to  me,  in  short,  my  dear 
abb^,  that  you  Christians  make  your  God  act  in 
a  manner  inconsistent  with  the  very  attributes 
that  you  assign  to  Him.  If  you  can  say  any- 
thing to  remove  this  difiiculty,  pray  do. 

"I  write  this  in  the  trust  that  you  are  much 
better  than  when  I  left  you,  for  I  have  just  re- 
ceived a  letter  which  Francis  wrote  on  the  day 
after  I  left  Riom.  So  his  friend,  Jean  Marais, 
has  stood  the  trial,  and  is  installed  in  the  high 
post  of  his  valet  de  chambre  I  I  trust  that  it  may 
turn  out  well,  but  I  doubt:  you  know  that  I  am 
a  great  doubter  of  all  things  unproved.  But  do 
you,  my  dear  abbi,  never  doubt  that  I  am 
**  Your  most  sincere  friend, 

St.  Medard." 

On  the  evening  when  this  letter  arrived,  the 
abb6  was  not  so  well  as  he  had  previously  been; 
but  the  good  old  man  tc^A  \\.  <i^?»t^Vj  ,^tv\  ^^^^- 
red  he  wou\d  vinlft  axi  wis^tt  -wVCwiv^  ^^Ssa:^- 
Francis  de  Langy ,  n»^  ^as  ^\V>:vs^  ^  v(iv\ivsa.  ^ 


TH£   FAKSJH  lillllL 


y»,te%tfisdl»id  10  psMidtt  him  ft)  pst  it«ff 
te«v«orlhtBeiiiqf«t  Imi  thfi  ahbibadhvpe- 
0iUMitie% as  veli Mother  popple i  8&d<Mieof 
l^f  AQikxia  was,  ikmi  whta  a  man  miaaes  and 
TOMMSlinate  ki  doing  what  ia  nghtiiaia  ^leaaml- 
jV  fttpa  ta  andpmreota  him  Cram  doing  itat  all. 
He  Mi-siaiod,  tMto,in  lua  leaolntimof  anowenng 
tte  letter  iiar diaraly ;  and,  aa  it  waa  evident  u> 
IfMBCia  de  X«aogy  Itet  1m  oould  not  acoompUsk 
it  Willi  hia  ownliand^  tbe  ]ro«ig  gantlfflnan  had 
noooQtaehtftbatto  lako  the  pen  and  write  ike 
zeply,  while  the  abb6  lay  in  his  bed  and  dioiaied 
aalbUflaio: 

"Mt  mar  FaiBiib, 
"  Year  latter  hae  given  ihb  great  pleasan,  a^ 
it,  shows  me»  beyond  aU  doqbt,  tte  the  cftouiP 
are  aboot  to  be  disperaed  ts9m  yonr  mind,  and 
(hat  the  Light  of  tnuh»  jieaaoa^  and  rriigioii  will 
aoan  shine  in.  To  aU  yonr  oko^cc^s  touching 
the  aatiiBe  and  the  ehamcter  of  the  Deity,  And 
a  how  lie  would  or  conld  aet  nader  certain  cir- 
cnmstancea^  \might  reply,  that  neither  we  nor 
aof  one  elsc^lnow  aaythiaR  upon  the  sabjeot, 
and  caaonly  judge  of  what  we  see.  I  might  add, 
that  in  reasoning  absttaotedly,  and  indeoendent 
of  issitelation^  It  is  just  as  absnid  and  an&unded 
a  eonolnsion.to  say  that  God  acts  by  eextaih  ge- 
omeirieal  Aa  vs,  because  we  find  that  these  laws 
obiain  in  certain  patts  of  (he  creation  within  onr 
eight,  as  to  say  t&at  He  acts  by  irregular  impnl- 
ees,  because  we  see  what  appears  to  ns  (o  be  in- 
fiaito  inegulari^  in  many  of  the  phenomena  of 
nature ;  and  I  ought  point  out  to  a  philosophical 
mind  that  the  pBacipks  of  his  actions  am  as 
mnch- beyond  haasan  oonquahension  aa  the  idea 
of  unlimked  space,  or  any  o(har  ef  thoae  e^ttra- 
ofdinaiy  facts  to  which  we  «re  obliged  lo  assent 
wvthont  being  able  to  eompmhend  mem.  Bat  I 
wtii  make  no  othet  use  of  each,  a  oomae  of  aign- 
ment  ^an  once  more  to  inculcate  deep  humility 
in  apptoaching)  with.  theTeiv  oanow  ftrmlties 
ofhuaMmity,asttt;oeotofininileextent.  Of  that 
ankoeeta  veiy  snasU  aortion  is  all  that  is  neoes- 
aaiy  lor  us  to  consider,  and,  indeed,  is  aH  that 
we  have  even  the  capabiUQr  of  inrastigating. 
If  we  anenptio  earnr  onrfinw  beyond  thatUm- 
iled.^oniton,  we  ahall  find  that  ererflhing  ba- 
eomea,  in  ilhe  moral  as  weU  as  in  the  physical 
wo^  indasthict  and  eonjecsaoL  I  may,  how- 
eYier,deal  with  yonr dfflwnlties  in  another  wiay ; 
B»t,  indeed,  bringing  forward  proe6  of  a  system 
in-whieh  I  mpelf  believe,  fi>r  aU  yoai  aamrtions 
ase  but  negaiive ;  and  it  wouhi  be  endleas  to  an- 
•wereveqrsttehobjeetian  that  man's  vanity  4xr 
tegennitf  might  soi^iest.  and  impomible  to  piwne 
« :lhoaaand  things  which  ase  nctifaer  within  the 
ae^peof  our  iaonltics,  nor  aeoeasaiy  lo  onr  oon- 
viction  inregafd  to  the  gnat  tniths  of  estt^an. 
I  will  onlf  ^ffiMT  a  iew  observatiDne  upon  the 
pohHs  yen  have  siwestBd,  which  may  serre  to 


sweep  such  sMmbung-blocks  i)mm  your  way, 
aad  reserve  whatever  I  may  have  to  aanert  as 
fofilive  ibr  some  iiitwe  occaoioa ;  when,  if  God 
spares  B^yli^  I  trust  to  find  your  mind  prqimsd 
to  leeeiv^the.greatfundameatal  proo6  on  wUeh 
onrfidthisleoaded. 

"  Yonr  mind«  you  say,  is  repagnant  10  the  idea 
of  a  special  Piovidenee-»pertiaps,  I  might  add. 
to'Goa*smofal  government  of  the  world--«t  all 
events,  lo  the  supposition  that  He  is  movttd  l^ 
our  prayeiGS,  softened  by  our  repentance,  ready 
to  avert  from  us  the  evil  consequences  of  our 
•  own  acts  or  those  of  others,  or,  in  short,  to  oaze 
ibr  the  pitiful  animal  man,  who  is  bat  aminnie 


insect  in  the  mUatof  cBaftm;  and  yoa  penouie 
yoorself  that  theee^objections  tpdna  dm  a  vast 
idea  of  the  dignity  and  oowecs  or  Qoi  Yeo 
will  be  surprised  when  1  assert  that  tky  are 
founded,  on  the  conuarjr,  upon  a  vciy  limited 
and  petty  xuAion  of  the  Divimty.  If  yon  can  bat 
stretch  your  mind  to  conceive  diat  to  Him  all ' 
things  are  ibrever  present,  and  cvuy  beis; 
staiuls  at  once  in  his.  sight,  that  time  and  space 
to  Him  do  not*  exist,  that  to  Him  nothiag  it 
smaH,  nothiag'  is  neatj  you  will  behold  the 
same  Almighty  ana  Omniscient  Being  simedn- 
tending  every  part  of  his  creation,  iram  what  we 
consider  the  greates^  towhat  we  tenn  the  small- 
est,  with  the  same  infinite  care  wluch  cjeaied 
them  at  first:  seeing— or  ibreseeing,  if  yon  will 
>— the  sin  and  the  repentance,  the  necessity  and 
the  prayer,  in  the  same  ever-presoU  instant,  and 
providing  for  each  and  all  by  one  act  of  volitioQ, 
passing  along  the  complicated,  but  unentangied 
chain  of  capse  and  efiect, from  unmemorial  ages 
in  the  sast,  to  events  and  epodis  in  that  dark 
night  of  futurity  which  his  sight  alone  can  peoe- 
trate.  but  which  to  Him  is  as  much  in  being  tf 
anythinethatisorhasbeen.  Farbeitftomnie 
to  say  tbat  the  Almighty  does  not  rule  the  mi- 
verse  upon  some  vast  and  general  scheme;  bet, 
that  a  special  and  superintending  Profidenoe  is 
a  part  of  that  scheme,  forms  with  me  an  tkj^ 
ofhumble  trust  and  most  confident  belief 

*'  Of  all  the  objections  which  have  been  statwl, 
that  which  at  first  sight  appears  most  plaosib)e 
is  implied  by  the  assertion  that  we  cannot  cos- 
ceive  an  Omniscient  Being  interra^ting  ib^ 
course  of  his  general  laws  for  any  indindaupnr' 
pose;  but  to  this  there  are  two  answeis.  Fint, 
that,  fiom  the  infinitelv  minute  poition  of  die  is* 
fiiritely  vast  whole  wnich  we  can  see,  it  is  ia>* 
possible  for  any  mxe  to  say  whether  those  wf 
lacts  which  we  assume  as  mstances  of  internp* 
tion  are  not,  indeed,  hamonioos  parts  of  ooe 
great  scheme ;  and,  secondly,  that  the  dail^  coo* 
vulsions  in  the  universe,  moral  and  phjsieiH 
nay,  every  hourlv  cl^nge  in  the  aitingesKOt 
and  disposition  of  things  around  us,  eiotft  Mi- 
tain  motions  In  which  we  have  ^t^^^ff! 
pee  of  regulariQr,  ase  evidences  of  that  aflpsien 
mtemiption  of  general  laws  which  is  all  ^  ^ 
necessary  to  the  idea  of  4t.  special  PnirUeooe. 

"It is  that  our  understanding  is  ^^*"^ 
and  our  utmost  knowledge  .too  Bmited,  to  OT 
the  idea  of  a  scheme  so  vast,  that  Ibe  sooie  thoo^ 

sands  of  years  to  which  our  history  extends,  ajfl 
the  millions  of  worlds  which  we  ilwiUTdWi 
«re  but  the  most  minute  parts  of  a  ^and  vAMe. 
It  is  but  this  narrowness  of  comprsheasiQ^ 


01  tne  powers  oi  woa,«ir«»*r^'. 

If  by  the  very  language  that  we  gj 

obliged  to  apply  the  terms,  wwcj 

res  have  invented  fiv  the  pnposc  w 


4tngina  mtniis  d  amma^  udUch  makes  v  ^ 
even  for  a  moment  that  the  Almighty  ^S^ 
vidnally  the  jGate  of  everything  cie**^_*2r 
in  speaJdng  of  the  powers  of  God,oar  in^s^ 

evinces  itself  by  * 

and  we  are 

finite  creatures  ] 

expressing  finite  olqects,  to  the  *^-rfc,d* 

operations  of  an  Infinite  Being.    Wesay  »w^ 

beginning  V  but,  lo  God,  v*en  was  tne  oep* 

ningi    Yet,  if  we  speak  of  the  creation  oioj 

globe,  or  of  the  system  to  which  it  W««^,*^ 
the  constellation  whereof  our  sun  iaasmalis^ 
or  of  the  myriads  of  constelUtions  ^^•*5. 
scry,  or  of  the  countless  and  annumbciedmn*| 
tudis  from  which  not  one  small  ray  has  eitr^ 
ited  this  earth,  the  very  feet  of  iheir  ciBaW»v» 

in  itself  an  aot  of  special  Providence;  s» 
,gieat  a  deviatioafirom  any  «rfsting  lui^m^ 


THIS    FJLli&E    JiiriR. 


Inarp^oroHi  tja^Mm,^  An  ■■—i  ant  to 
J»  chiUitti  of  Isfaal  in  like.  mMuBBm,  ifae 
plagues  which  pnniahed  the  obdoracT  of  Ph*- 
smi.  mid  hsB  pco^  or  the  di^Kaaanoa  wWch 
iVDoqght  raecaicihatmi  betweeii  Gbd  aod  nym. 
If  tlifi  mireiae  was  craaled  At  aU,  and  It  is  da- 
monatrabto  ihat  it  has  keen  emated,  tkat  faa 
was  M  apeeial  PuMndaace,  or,  ia  othnr  iroixis,  a 
<iistiiMt  «ct  of  the  Almigh^,  taldag  place  at  a 
ftaadaadapfnopiiate  tiiae,  wa  oevtaia  and  defi- 
ittifipaBpaaB;  sm  these  is  as  much  naaon  to  be- 
lieve that  the  earthqaahaw^eh  shakes  one  half 
of  Iha  weiid,  and  the  fall  of  a  sparrow,  thengh 
biDQ9hi  ahom  by  a^snts  with  waieh  science  or 
habit  ^as  lendened  us  fcwillar,  ate  operations  of 
tise  miU  of  Qod,  Jts  to  fartieve  that  He  haagr  the 
fiinuuDent  with  sana^  or  rolled  the  glojbe  through 
space.  Those  aeU  In  whaoh  the  immediaie  op- 
oraiiBii  ef  I^TineToHtioa  beooiaes  mere  pteiiuy 
Tdsahle  lo  hnnaa  ^es  by  a  deviatioiLfiNNB  an  or- 
dteaiyan^ezpected  course  «f  events, -and  whkdi 
aoBB  diaplned  pailioalarfy  In  the  history  of  the 
JewS|  se  iu  nom  being  readeied  donbtfiil  I17 
aiiT  just  use  of  hnman  reason,  can  onlj  be  con- 
aidUBDedas  historical  iilnsinitions  of  that  constam 
sopadntendence  of  the  Almighty  owr  everr  part 
of  his  creation  which  oar  reason  ahows  to  oe  an 
ahsolate  eoDsaqoence  of  the  ezistenoe  of  an  all- 
wise  and  aU-poweiial  Beiag;  and  without  pie- 
sumpcioa  I  may  be  pennitted  tbsay,  that  one  of 
the  aaoat  ranMoicable  eflbets  (if  not  one  of  the 
chief  <^i}eeu)  of  those  evident  acts  of  Divine 
agaiunr  has  been  to  keep  aUve  a  jast  notion  of 
the  Divinity  throagh  ages  of  darkness,  and,  du- 
ring Jt^loag  period  of  aMval  iafimcy  and  error,  to 
affi>rd  to  tneimtions  selected  as  the  depesltoiy 
of  leveaied  trath  a  eoastaat  and  taagfble  proof 
Df  inqMortant  Ihets  ooaeanring  the  attributes  of 
Sod,  and  thus,  thnmgh  tlmaa  whan  all  psoote 
neae  idolatraua  and  igooiant,  to  support  veWla- 
lioii  till  wisdom  was  mattre. 

**  That  tiieie  wefs  other  and  stlU  mova  i^ori- 
oas  objeetsin  the  ariracies  displayed  thiqoghoat 
the  Hmew  histoiry,  I  Immbly  hope  and  dewmt- 
Iv  balieva.  Bat  even  patting  aside  those  manl- 
Motions  of  the  active  snperinteadanoe  of  the 
Ataaighty,  aJbrded  by  the  history  of  the  Israel- 
lies,  which  a  skeptic  may  hesitate  to  believe, 
and  the  vainer  psirt  of  aaen  of  sdenea,  without 
dai^tng,  alteaipt  to  acptahi  away,  it  seems  to 
me  that,  even  to  our  simple,  onassistBd  reaaon, 
it  is  htsposslble  to  eonomvie  that  a  Being  who 
aaaledall  things,  ftom  the  greatest  to  the  least, 
and  "Who  knows  ail  things,  ihmi  the  beginning  to 
theiuad,  and  who  has  power  ov«r  all  things  to 
the  utmost  verge  of  creation,  does  not  rule,  and 
aakla,  and  soperintsnd  thsougfaout  the  whole. 
Wlrila  reaaon  leads  us  to  such  a  ooodnsioD,  the 
tee  of  namre,  at  every  'step,  affords  us  prooft 
that  it  is  sa  The  very  (bet  of  creation,  the  very 
fad  of  change  in  anything,  the  very  variations 
of  the  eatth.  the  seasons,  the  ewentt,  from  one 
oidiaafy  and  constant  state,  or  rsffular  and  fixed 
reeorreaee,  show  that  the  will  m  the  Alraightv 
is  in  actims,  not  in  passive  operation;  andthOTigh 
there  are  aoms  occurrences,  which,  by  their  reg- 
tdar  letam,  we  have  been  enaiUed  to  form  into 
a  system^  Uis  great  mass  of  events  adoring  our- 
SQlvias  is  gcnreraed  upon  principles  which  we  do 
not  understand,  bat  which  clearly  betokea  a 
fecial  Piovidenoe  over  all  thkMs. 

"'Were  I  to  push  the  saAjeet  iiiiher,  it  would 

soon  lead  me  tntotheqaestiea  of  te  origin  of 

evil ;  upon  which  I  should  not  like  to  enter  at 

lamim,  evaa-aa^amatier^  htaabla  a«d  specu- 

H 


litivemquh^.  Keflwmbe^tapfieavftiMid/ahac 
XsaajBitMdaikl  hnpaoaseiiDc^Siiftuioy  that 
icancxplainths  mysteries  of  Qkid;  aor,ItKst, 
will.you  seek  to  oqauirehend  thiaga  oleariy  absf^ 
human  compfehensmn.  I  knew  that,  If  you 
strive  dihgeady,  yon  will  ind  such  a  body  of 
facts,  sosoeptible  of  distinct  preo^  as  to  estab- 
liah  bepond  all  doabt,  to  any  tmaie^arilcsd  mind^ 
tihe  existence  ef  a  Great  bit^tigenee,  wbkh^ 
having  created  all  things,  governs  all  th^pi; 
and  apon  that  vast  foundation  I  do  aot  fear  ta 
see  budtop  the  ftdnric  of  true  ikith  in  the  great 
scheme  of  our  salvation,  the  grand  and  orown^ 
iag  act  of  that  apeeial  Provhienoe  in  which  it  is 
my  matest  comfort  to  believe. 

I  will  add  bat  one  woid  more,  and  that  is 
the  aubieetof  the  extraordinary  repugnanea 
of  man  to  bdieve  in  an  intslligenee  h^her  thim 
his  own.  He  sees  the  eflectsof  it  in  every  worit 
of  natnre:  he  can  trace  design  in  tlie  straetore 
of  eveiy  flower  and  evtery  animal ;  he  ■  •  ^-r 
oetve  eoauivances  calcolauifj  wiih  Ui^  mm^i 
nicety  to  aoeomplish  certain  ends ;  irherev<.ir  bm 
turns  his  eves,  he  finds  the^e  Indnitelj  varied 
and  infinitely  extensive ;  and  jet,  qa  a  icJ  uge  for 
his  own  vanity  to  escape  to  Irom  the  cod  miction 
that  the  powers  of  his  own  iiiuid  are  nothing^ 
when  compared  with  those  of  God,  hs^  attributes 
»H  this  to  an  inevitable  ncrt-iisiiy  in  the  DAtupe 
of  things,  and  sdrips  the  rjreiitor  of  all  those 
qualities  of  which  he  hini>4  U  i^  mo^i  proud, 
namely,  reason  and  voUtiorj . 

''Enough  fbrthe  present  my  <lmt  friend r  I 
knew  yon  well,  and  am  aware' that  with  y^u  to 
search  is  to  fioNi,  to  be  conirinc^d  is  to  bvlieve. 
That  yea  may  do  so  from  your  h<^art,  and  derive 
all  those  cotnfbrts  from  thai  Lx^iief  which  tiothing 
but  faith  can  give,  is  the  sincere  [.rr-vr^*-  r>f  votir 
devoted  broiiier, 

*'Oba&lbs  Askoox." 


CHAPTRR  XVIIl. 

Why  should  there  not  be  raHreads  in  eveiy^ 
tlihig  t  throagh  time  and  ^mmc,  as  well  as  ihnn 
London  to  fiiancheslei^aeross  the  waste  of  hi»> 
torv,  and  across  the  deseit  ef  Suez— akmg  the 
hii^tway  of  politios  (with  «ne  door  ahrays  lock- 
ed, as  on  the  road  to  Bath),  and  pieiced  thret^ 
the  hard  depths  ef  sdeaee  (with  tunnels  as  dc«j» 
and  as  badhr  lighted  as  any  between  Devizes  ana 
Bristol,  or  Lirae  and  Ckilogne)  1  Why  should 
there  not  be  rdlroads  in  erreiything  1  In  troth, 
reader,  are  there  notl 

Oh  yes ;  the  moral  follows  the  material  in  ac- 
celerated speed;  and  we  drive  erver  roads— along  ^ 
which  we  once  crept,  observing  everything  as 
we  went--at  the  railway  speed  of  fifty  mfles  an 
hour  *,  seeing  nothing  but  the  station  irom  which 
we  start,  aad  the  terminas  at  which  we  arrive. 

Jump  in,  reader,  and  away!  We  are  bound 
for  Paris:  the  dfttance  is  only  three  hundred 
miles,  and  yoo  rimll  be  there  in  a  minute. 

Doubtless,  you  recollect  die  Bfarehioness  de 
Langy^  A  vety  pretty  and  an  amiable  pereon 
the  was.  6he  was  a  Frenchwoman,  too,  alto- 
gether; bat  a  Frenchwoman  of  the  best  kind, 
and,  oonsofiMtttiy,  none  the  wwse  for  being  or 
that  eoantnr :  for  when  a  woman,  in  the  midst 
of  many  vices,  remains  pore  j  in  the  midst  of 
much  iufidelUnr  remains  Ihitbm],  she  surely  ea* 
tahllriias,  on  ^e  acere  <^  lemptarioas  overeome 
and  avlls  aesisied,*  soflltieat  bounce  in  her 


THE  FALSE  HEIR: 


fkvdisr,  on  the  mat  account  with  the 
world,  to  jnstify  a  few  little  extravagances  and 
frivolities.  In  the  account  with  God  it  may  be 
a  different  thing.  The  Maiqois  de  Langy,  too, 
,  was  an  amiable  man  in  his  war.  They  were 
two  people  well  jnatched;  and  had,  what  was 
jare  at^that  time  in  the  world,  and  especially  in 
France,  a  great  deal  of  tender  and  Idndly  feel- 
ing. I  say  especially  in  France ;  because  that 
tender  and  kuully  feeling  is  there,  not  only  as  in 
other  countries,  ground  down  upon  the  heavy 
grindstone  of  interest  and  worldly  pursuits,  melt- 
ed and.  dissolved  away,  as  in  other  countries,  by 
luxuries  and  vices,  scattered  and  broken  to  pie- 
ces, as  in  other  countries,  by  passions  and  con- 
lentions;  but  is  also,  as  in  no  otber  countSL 
2>lown  to  the  four  quarters  of  heaven  by  the  liJB 
winds  of  persiflage  and  mockery.  As  the  reader 
well  knows,  noming  can  go  down  in  France 
which  has  not  a  grand  air ;  and  at  the  times  we 
apeak  of  to  have  g^ven  the  heart  any  importance 
In  the  afiaks  of  me,  one  would  have  had  to  put 
a  swoRNpiiis  side  and  to  make  him  a  Marqms. 

HoweveiTlhe  Marquis  and  Marchioness  de 
Iiangy  had  both  too  much  good  feeling  to  be 
able  to  hide  it,  and  too  much  good  sense  to  try ; 
but  it  would  have  been  very  much  better  for  both 
of  them  if  that  good  sense  had  extended  so  far  as 
always  to  guide  their  good  feeling  in  the  proper 
direction,  and  to  limit  it  to  the  proper  extent 
In  most  ordinary  cases  it  did  very  well:  they 
loved  each  other  tenderly  and  affectionateiy,  yet 
always  with  due  decorum;  but  in  r^^  to  their 
chil(nen  they  carried  their  parental  fondness  to 
a  pitch  which  stoi^ped  not  a  step  short  of  weak- 
ness. This  was  es])eciallv  the  case  with  their 
eldest  son,  who,  being  always  with  them,  of 
course  engrossed  the  neater  part  of  their  atten- 
tion ;  though  the  mind  of  both  the  marquis  and 
marchioness  oAen  turned  with  the  yearning  of 
parental  love  towards  him  whom,  for  his  own 
benefit,  they  had  consigned  to  the  care  and  guar- 
dianship of  another.  In  regard  to  their  son  Vic- 
tor, however,  their  misdirsded  affection  went 
to  the  length  of  vicious  indulgence ;  and,  as  may 
easily  be  suroosed,  such  conduct  towards  a 
young  man  d  strong  passions  and  not  very 
strong  mind  produced  the  namral  fruits  of  self- 
will,  licentiousness,  and  violence. 
:  At  the  early  age  which  he  had  reached  when 
his  brother  Francis  set  out  for  Auvergne,  Victor 
de  Langy  had  alreadv  twice  called  upon  his  fa- 
ther to  pay  very  considerable  debts,  and  had  still 
more  frequently  required  his  aid  to  extricate 
him  from  the  consequences  of  irregular  and  vi- 
cious conduct.  Monsieur  de  Langy,  it  is  true, 
had  never  come  forward  to  his  amstance  with- 
out remonstrance  and  reproof:  but  these  were 
so  gently  am>lied  as.  even  in  the  fiist  instance, 
to  be  listened  to  with  little  attention,  and,  in  the 
end,  to  be  heard  with  impatienCiB  and  disrespect 

It  was  one  morning,  ^en— while  the  younger 
•on  of  that  noble  house  was  dreaming  sweet 
dreams  by  the  side  of  Julie  d'Artoime— that 
Monsieur  and  Madame  de  Langy  were  sitting 
together  in  a  chamber  of  their  hotel  in  Paris.  It 
was  a  large  sunny  room,  with  tall  windows, 
which  nearly  reached  the  ceiling,  but  did  not 
descend  lower  than  three  or  four  feet  from  the 
^oor ;  and  a  great  deal  of  ornamental  furniture, 
a  splendid  bed,  looking  as  if  it  weie  never  in- 
tended to  be  slept  in,  marble  tables,  so  covered 
with  clocks  and  vases  that  nothing  else  could 
find  a  place,  and  chairs,  stiff  and  stately,  ranged 
around  the  wall,  gave  the  room  that  appearance 


of  cold  TrntenantBdnesB  whfirii  was  the  i^. 
characteristic  of  all  d»e  chief  apartments  of  1 
day. 

It  is  a  strange  &ct,  but  no  less  true  than  strange, 
that  the  moral  characteristics  of  a  nation,  as  well 
as  of  an  individual,  show  themselves  remarkafaiy 
in  the  style  of  furniture  that  they  choose ;  and  ta 
the  ornament  without  comfort,  the  mixture  of 
coldness  and  glitter  which  the  Frsnch  salooos 
of  that  period  displayed,  we  find  no  bad  image 
of  the  heartless  vanity  and  splendid  «^mpriyt^«i 
of  the  people  and  the  times. 

Monsieur  and  Madame  de  Langy  ware  aUnw^ 
talking  tog^er  of  the  future,  that  grand  object 
of  the  human  thought  on  wldch  all  the  mind^ 
energies  are  so  vainly  spent— the  future,  on  wfaieh 
man  so  idly  reckons  as  his  posseaaiona,  wheait, 
and  all  that  it  comprises,  are  Qod's  alone.  Their 
anxieties  were  for  tneir  elder  son,  for  his  advaaoe> 
ment  in  life,  for  a  marria^  they  were  p*— **<"^ 
between  hin^  and  some  girl  of  wealth  and  ttXr 
pectations;  and  they  saw,  in  their  basden  caW 
culatioos,  the  injuries  which  their  pioperiy  had 
sustamed  more  man  repaired  by  her  dowry,  and 
a  long  race,  bearing  their  noble  name,  maffhiM 
on  through  coming  times,  which  th^  fimcid 
would  be  just  like  tneir  own. 

They  were  discussing  the  matter  eagedy-* 
perha|M  a  little  sharply;  for  the  marqais  muk 
marchioness  differed  upon  one  or  two  poiala^  tmd 
the  lady  was,  of  course,  resolved  to  have  hev 
own  way.  She  was  saying,  "No,  indeed:  Vie> 
tor  shall  carry  the  proposal  himself;  and  I  wiU 
school  him  into  showing  some  degree  c^^vodoa 
and  attention^  I  will  answer  for  it,  all  wSL  ^ 
right  if  you  will  but  let  me  manage  it" 

Even  as  she  spoke,  there  was  a  considerable 
noise  below,  and  upon  the  stairs  the  unpleasant 
moving  of  many  feet,  and  the  murmnr  m  voieat 
in  tones  eager,  yet  subdued — the  sort  of  scMad 
which  tells  one  instantly  that  something  has 
happened— something  that  agiutes  and  excites, 
yet  is  to  be  concealed  from  somebody.  We 
naturally  think  that  it  is  from  ourselves;  and 
Fear,  the  veiled  but  constant  companion  oC 
Hope,  imshes  before  her  bright  ana  ^^— ijny 
fellow,  and  tells  her  tale  of  sorrows,  and  mkfof- 
tunes,  and  distress,  often  as  false  as  those  of  the 
deceitful  goddess  of  expectation. 

Madame  de  Langy  started,  for  the  sonudf^wn 
coming  up  the  great  staircase,  and  Moaakac 
de  Lasqgy  stepped  forward  and  opened  the  dooi. 
A  groan  minted  with  the  rustle  of  the  approach- 
ing feet;  and,  as  soon  as  those  who  were  contac 
up  beheki  him,  there  was  an  exdamatioa  et 
"Ah,  monsieur  I" 

Madame  de  Langy  darted  inlo  the  eocridat 
and  perceived  her  son  carried  in  the  ama  oc 
four  men.  Wa  coat  was  thrown  lighdy  of« 
him,  as  if  it  were  a  mantle,  and  the  sheath  of 
his  sword  was  emfHy.  His  hat,  too,  was  goat^ 
and  the  curls  of  his  hair,  those  beantifal  evli 
with  which  his  mother's  hand  had  pUyed  se 
fondly  in  his  childhood,  fell  back  trom.  a  ha 
now  covered  with  the  ashy  hue  of  death;  iHdt 
down  his  left  arm,  which  nung,  as  if  poweiliflii 
by  his  side,  streamed  the  red  blood,  appeariag 
here  and  there  through  the  fine  sleeve  of  Us 
shirt,  dabbling  the  ruffles  at  his  wrist,  and  dzaf> 
ping  from  the  tips  of  his  fingers. 

"Good  Heaven  I  what  is  thisr  cried 
sieur  de  Langy;  white  his  mother,  with  a  < 
traded  acream,  rushed  to  the  side  of  the  1 


"  Why,  sir,"  said  one  of  the  senraaia,  «teait 
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Oiis  momfog  with  Monsieur  Etigene  de  Launajr^ 
whose  sister,  you  know—" 

Monsieur  de  Langy  waved  his  hand.  "  What 
happened  1  wliat  happened  1"  he  demanded. 

"  Oh  I  carry  him  in,  carry  him  in,  and  stanch 
the  bU>od!"  exclaimed  Madame  de  Langy. 
''Here!  here!  lay  him  on  this  bed.  Send  tor 
surgeons:  bring  the  nearest  first;  then  run  for 
Robert!  Oh  dear!  oh  dear!  how  terrible  this  is  1" 

The  unhappy  voung  man  was  borne  into  the 
room  where  his  father  and  mother  had  just  been 
sitting  talking  over  his  future  prospects.  He 
was  placed  upon  the  couch ;  and  his  head,  which 
had  drooped  forward,  fell  back  upon  the  bolster. 
The  coat  of  morone-coloured  silk,  that  had  been 
thrown  over  him,  was  drawn  aside,  and  the  shirt 
soaked  in  gore  exposed.  It,  too,  was  torn  open 
hy  the  trembling  and  eager  hands  of  his  parents ; 
aind  there,  in  his  right  breast,  was  seen  a  small 
triangular  wound,  from  which  no  blood  was 
streaming,  while  on  the  left  side  appeared  a  cor- 
responding aperture,  pouring  quickly  forth  the 
'*•"     Madame  de  Langy  strove 


i  current  of  lifec ^     

to  stop  the  bleeding  by  pressing  her  handker- 
chief tightly  on  the  wound;  and  the-marquis, 
who  in  his  militarv  career  had  seen  death  in 
xnany  shapes,  gazecT  hopelessly  on  the  pale  lace 
of  the  stripling,  merely  pronouncing  the  word 
"Water!" 

An  ewer  was  immediately  brought,  and  some 
drops  sprinkled  on  his  brow  and  lips.  The  ap- 
plication produced  some  effect,  for  he  opened  his 
eyes,  and  they  turned  with  a  faint  and  heavv 
gaze  upon  the  marchioness.  His  lips  moved, 
too,  for  nearly  a  minute,  and  he  seemed  to  fancy 
he  was  speaking;  but  the  only  articulate  sounds 
that  he  uttered  were  the  words  ''My  mother!" 
with  which  the  effort  ended,  and  then  came  a 
low  moaning  sort  of  sigh.  His  eyes  closed  and 
opened  again,  while  a  strong  convulsive  shudder 
passed  over  his  frame.  His  hand,  which  he  had 
r^sed  as  if  to  grasp  at  something,  fell  heavily  by 
his  side— and  all  was  still ! 

The  signs  were  not  to  be  mistaken,  but  still  a 
mother's  hopes  clung  round  the  form  of  the  dead. 
19he  believed  she  saw  the  bosom  heave,  long  after 
the  last  breath  was  fled ;  she  thought  she  saw  the 
light  of  life  in  those  fixed  glassy  eyes,  long  after 
the  lamp  was  out ;  she  fancied  motion  in  the  lips, 
she  dreamed  even  the  colour  was  returning  to  the 
cheek.  Her  husband  stood,  and  gazed  with  tear- 
less lids  and  a  heavy,  frowning  brow ;  but  Atf  did 
sot  deceive  himself;  and  when  a  surgeon  entered 
Id  haste  add  approached  the  bedside,  he  took  his 
wife  by  the  hand,  cast  his  right  arm  around  her, 
and  saying,  "  Come  1"  drew  her  away.     . 

"  Oh !  let  me  know  if  therms  any  hope,"  said 
liadasM  de  Langy,  as  he  supported  her  towards 
the  door. 

"  Hope  1"  said  the  marquis  in  astonishment, 
ior  he  knew  not  how  a  mother's  heart  can  de- 
ceive itseU:  "Hopel  He  is  dead!"  and  the 
narchioness  fell  back  upon  his  arm  as  uncon- 
scious of  all  life's  woes  as  he  whom  they  had 
just  left 

.  Monsieur  de  Langy  gave  her  over  into  the 
hands  of  her  women,  and  returned  immediately 
to  the  chamber  of  death.  Still  there  was  not  a 
tear  in  his  eye;  but  a  strong  and  bitter  curl  of 
his  lip,  and  neavy  contraction  of  the  brow,  told 
plainly  that  anger  aided  him  in  mastering  his 
grief. 

*'  He  is  gone,  sir,"  said  the  suigeon,  as  soon  as 
the  marquis  entered ;  "  I  am  sorry  to  say  life  has 
aeparted.*' 


,  **I  know  it,"  replied  Mcastenr  de  Langy,  ah* 
ruptly;  "do  you  think  I  never  saw  a  dead  man 
before'?  How  did  this  happen  1"  he  continued, 
fiercely,  turning  to  one  of  the  SMrants:  "Fran- 
cois, you  knave !  you  have  pandered  to  all  his 
vices.  If  you  have  had  any  share  in  this,  wo 
be  to  you !" 

"  Indeed,  sir,"  answered  the  valet,  "  it  was  not 
my  place  to  stop  Monsieur  Victor  in  what  he 
thought  right  to  do.  If  you  did  not  disapprove, 
I  had  nothing  to  do  with  it" 

''You  are  right,  scoundrel!  you  are  right," 
cried  the  marquis:  "a  weak  parent  is  charge- 
able with  half^a  child's  faults.  Would  to  God 
I  had  sent  you  to  the  Bagne  when  first  I  found 
out  what  you  are  I  How  did  this  happen,  I  ask  1 
iSet  me  have  the  truth,  if  there  be  anything  like 
truth  in  you." 

"Why,  sir,"  replied  the  maa,  siunlfly,  **I  can 
only  tell  you  what  I  have  heard.  Tliey  say  ihe 
count  went  somewhat  too  far  with  Mademoiselle 
de  Lannay  last  night,  and  olfcrt^d  h^jaMaie  vio- 
lence; believing  that  apefrV^  deuwj0Fmbs  that 
might  think  herself  honoui^d  by  hSnotic«.  She 
resented  it,  it  seems;  and,  meeiing  her  broiber 
Eugene  tiiis  morning  in  it^e  g^anien  of  the  Tuil- 
eries,  Monsieur  Victor  renrt-d  with  him  to  the 
open  space  behind  the  tiiutmri.  I  bad  becti 
watching  to  prevent  miscLsief;  but  I  eame  up 
too  late,  for  their  coats  were  urV and  their  swords 
crossed ;  and,  before  I  coukl  i^ei  up^  yaunrr  De 
Launay  luneed,  and  ran  him  itirougb  the  IjolH'. 
But  I  should  think -the  kkf  would  n^ivt^r  i^u&^ir 
a  pitiful  lieutenant  of  the  line  to  kill  a  m;iri  uf 
Monsieur  Victor's  rank  wiilioiu— " 

"  Order  out  the  carriage  insramly  T'  cried  Mem- 
sieurde  Langy.  "Stop!  I  will  take  a  fiacrf?. 
Come  with  me,  sirrah !"  aod  away  he  strode,  i^a^t 
himself  into  the  first  vacant  vi^hicle  be  could  Itn<l, 
and  drove  with  all  speed  to  the  paJacc. 

He  was  admitted  immediately  to  the  presence 
of  the  king;  and,  casting  himself  at  his  feet,  the 
marquis  exclaimed,  "  I  come  to  crave  justice, 
sire !    One  of  your  ofilcers  has  killed  my  son  I" 

"I  know  it.  Monsieur  de  Langy,"  replied  the 
monarch ;  "  and  most  sincerely  and  deeply  do  I 
feel  for  you,  the  more  especially  as  in  this  in- 
stance I  cannot  act  as  I  could  wish.  Your  son, 
sir,  offered  a  gross  and  flagrant  insult  to  a  young 
lady  who  deserved  it  not;  a  brother  drew  his 
sword  to  avenge  his  sister ;  and  although  I  great- 
ly disapprove  of  any  one  daring  to  take  the  law 
into  his  own  hands,  yet  my  sense  of  the  provo- 
cation is  too  strong  to  permit  of  my  visiting  the 
fault  with  all  the  seventy  that,  under  any  other 
circumstances,  I  would  nave  shown.  I>e  Lau* 
nay  and  his  son  have  been  here—" 

"And  my  cause  is  projndged!"  exclaimed 
Monsieur  de  Langyi  rising. 

"I  pardon  you,  sir,"  replied  the  monarch; 
**  your  loss  deprives  yon  of  your  reason.  I  have 
banished  him,  sir,  firom  Paris,  and  that  punish- 
ment shall  suffice.  But  I  have  detennined  to 
bilngthis  system  of  duelling  to  an  end  altogeth^ 
er.  The  law  has  already  put  down  those  pre- 
meditated meetings  which  onoe  disffraced  our 
country;  it  is  now,  however,  evadedf  upon  the 
pretence  of  accidental  encounters.  .These,  too, 
I  will  stop;  and  therefore  I  give  notice—maik 
me,  eentlemen  all,  and  make  it  generally  knowa 
I  wul  never  pardon  again  any  action  of  this 
kind,  be  the  offender  who  he  may.  No  pretence 
shall  be  available;  and,  if  one  French  gentle- 
man kills  another  in  vengeance  for  a  private  ia^ 
jury,  the  matter  shall  be  looked  upon  as  any  oc^ 
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er  morier,  md  treatfld  acooicliiigly,  ftom  thl^  i  into  being  without  voUiiaa  or  obicct,  an 


dayfi>rth.'^ 

The  marquis  mnuered  something  between  hia 
teeth:  for,  lutliflngh  he  was  naturally  of  aneasv 
and  placable  disposition,  the  faa  (^  his  child  s 
death  was  fresh  upon  him,  and  that  terrible  thirst; 
of  vengeance,  the  drop  of  the  blood  of  Gain  whicii 
is  in  aU  oar  hearts,  biuiied  in  his  vein&  and  a^ 
yet  had  not  had  time  to  ooaL  He  would  pursue 
the  murderer  himself,  he  thought  j  he  would  spill 
his  blood  as  he  had  spHled  that  of  him  so  dear. 
But,  as  he  diove  back  to  his  own  house,  anger 
gave  place  to  sorrow.  He  wept,  and  the  tears 
softened  the  bittemeas  of  his  heart 

Wiping  the  drops  away,  that  his  servant 
might  not  perceive  them,  with  a  false  sense  of 
what  is  manhr  and  becoming,  the  bereaved  la- 
ther entered  nis  dwelling  amid  the  silence  of 
all  around.  But,  as  he  mounted  the  stairs  lo 
seek  the  chamber  of  his  afflicted  wife.  Memory^ 
obtrusive  BAemory,  with  her  peculiar  malice, 
called  httl^a  thousand  images  of  happier  days, 
and  cflBHIbd  the  hopes  and  the  jo^  of  ihc 
bright  pMlwith  the  grief  and  anguish  of  the 
darkjpremt  Heheardthe  voiceofhisson,  as 
in  infaner  aad  boyhood  it  had  prattled  withm 
those  walla ;  he  saw  the  simny  face  of  the  child, 
and  the  eK|Wiiding  graces  of  the  youth ;  he  recall- 
ed a  thowmd  traits  which  had  touched  the 
parental  teut  with  emotions  never  to  be  ibrgoL- 
tea.  fiPHjilUng  that  was  brixht  and  promising 
was  camfUIy  culled  by  the  hand  or  Remem- 
brance lo  aweU  his  sorrow,  and  eveiything  Uiat 
was  evil  and  weak  was  cast  away. 

As  he  approached  the  apartment  to  which 
Madame  deX4uigy  had  been  removed,  he  heard 
a  voke  taUdng  to  her,  and  concluded  that  a 
priest  bid  been  sent  £>r;  but  on  entering  he 
found  her  leaning  her  head  on  the  shoulder  cf 
Monsieur  de  St  Medard,  and  weeping  calmly, 
thoiMih  Utterly. 

'*  Speak  not,  mv  dear  Adele,"  the  viscount  wa$ 
saying  as  hisnepnew  entered:  "speak  not  as  if 
you  were  utteriy  bereaved  and  childless.  Re- 
member, you  have  still  a  son,  one  eveiy  wa)^ 
deaerving  your  tenderest  afiection.  Ah,  victor  1 
this  is  a  terrible  blow;  but  if  von  entertain  thai 
£Uth  and  religious  leeling  which  vou  have  both 
of  you  always  professed  to  cherish,  you  will  de- 
rive consolation  from  it  now." 

As  he  himself  spoke,  Monsieur  de  St  Me- 
daid'seyesfeU  towards  the  ground.  Thesouroef^ 
of  consolation  whieh  he  pointed  out  to  his 
nephew  seemed,  at  a  moment  of  sorrow  and  an- 
gmsh  like  that,  to  acquire  an  importance  and  a 
depth  which,  in  the  current  of  an  even  and  a 
prosperous  life,  they  had  never  seemed  to  possess. 
Thobght  glanced  Uke  lighming  over  a  thousand 
topics  which  he  had  lately  been  'considering ; 
and  those  longings  and  aspirations  for  immor- 
tality, which,  if  anything  be  innate  in  the  heart 
of  man,  we  have  eveiy  reason  from  their  uni- 
versaliQr  to  suppose  are  so,  made  him  ask  him- 
aelf  if  it  were  not  a  far  grander,  a  far  more  mag- 
nificent and  sublime  conception  to  believe  in  the 
existence  of  one  great  and  all-creating  Spirit, 
filliiuf  the  human  breast  with  tender  afiection s 
and  kindly.sympathies,  and,  after  trying  them  in 
the  fire  or  a  disastrous  and  disappointing  world, 
giving  them  full  fniition  in  a  brighter  and  purer 
state  of  beinff,  than  to  imagine  that  all  things 
here  below,  the  material  world  around  us,  our 
thoughts  and  fiselings,  the  pleasures  of  the  mind, 


them  to  annihilation  without  regret  or  ci 
shrunk  from  the  consequences  of  his  oy 
cherished  doctrines,  ana  for  the  first  tim< 
to  believe. 

For  a  moment  or  two,  the  words,  whi 
sieur  de  Langy  spoke  in  reply,  1^11  upoi 
unheazd^  but  then,  rousing  mmself,  tne  - 
applied  all  his  enej^s  to  console  his 
and  niece  under  their  bereavement  H< 
some  degree  successful :  thought,  which  I 
lost  in  the  tumultuous  sensations  of  affile 
turned  after  tears  had  had  their  course; 
night.  Monsieur  de  Langy  and  bis  wi 
busied  with  their  kind  relation  in  maJ 
those  sad  preparations  which  the  terrib 
of  the  day  nad  rendered  necessary.  On 
first  steps  was  to  send  ofi!'a  courier  to  At 
to  summon  Francis  de  Langy  back  to  Pa 
all  speed. 


the  loves  of  the  hevt,  are  the  perishable  prodi 
tions  of  a  cold  inevitahle  law  whkh  calls  ihem 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

Thk  aad  solemnities  of  the  funeral 
ken  place  before  Praneia  de  Langy  conl 
Paris,  but  still  his  meeting  with  bta  iat 
mothef  was  a  very  painful  one.  In  n 
spects  he  was  unlike  the  dead,  taller 
more  powerful  in  fhune,  though  seven 
younger,  darker  in  complexion,  with  1 
more  marked  and  manly ;  but  still  the  i 
him  was  enough  completely  to  overset  tb 
of  equanimity  which  the  marquis  and  n 
ness  had  regained,  and  to  recall  with  p 
anguish  the  memory  of  his  brother  a 
shock  of  their  loss.  Gradually,  howvri 
impression  wore  away,  and  nothing  ic 
but  the  consolation  of  his  presence, 
seemed  to  cling  to  him  even  more  food 
they  had  done  to  their  eldest  son ;  and  tl 
rental  afiection,  which,  like  a  freah-trann 
shrub,  had  appeared  to  languish  and  fin 
day  or  two,  revived,  and  bloomed  bMM 
ever  in  the  new  soil  when  once  it  aid 
root.  On  his  part,  the  hero  of  our  tib 
that  the  gentle  kindness  of  a  feeling  hei 
a  delicate  mind  could  do  to  soothe  aad^ 
his  parents  under  theur  deprivation:  aai,  1 
they  might  still  experience  deqi  i^irel 
they  thought  of  him  who  waa  goae^  theg 
not  but  acknowledge  that  their  auriM 
was  far  his  auperier  in  every  qualitj  al 
and  understanding. 

Cahn  tranquillity  was  thua  aoon  iMlo 
the  house  of  the  Marquis  and  MarebioB 
Langy ;  but  yet  in  the  breast  of  eaeh  m 
of  the  family  rested  a  something  on  wIM 
were  unwilling  to  fix  their  attentioB-« 
those  questions  to  be  determined  on  lAi 
much  is  staked,  that  we  fear  to  agiM*  i 
OUT  present  peace  should  be  lost.  TIM  ! 
and  mother  could  not  but  remember  thai 
had  given  over  their  right  in  their  son ' 
other ;  that  Monsieur  de  St.  Medard  ha 
mally,  and  with  their  consent,  adopted  li 
tiis  own.  Could  they,  then,  with  honour,  o 
propriety,  take  him  fVom  one  who  bad  bo 
parent  and  guide  of  his  youth ;  and  jvC 
they  consent  to  part  with  him  for  soch  la 
tervals  as  those  whioh  had  hitherto  ocean 
their  communication  with  their  aon  t  TU 
a  frequent  subject  of  thought  with  boCh 
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iT  d^kred  to  ttpetk  to  the  other  upon  it,  mot 
Wsr  the  viscount  to  see  that  their  minds 
agitated  by  such  oonsiderations. 
tqucntly,  too,  did  Monsieur  de  St.  Medard 
ate  upon  the  same  diflScult  point,  bat  in- 
subject  mingled  with  the  current  of  his 
tions  when  they  turned  that  way.  His 
ion  for  Francis  de  Langy  was  of  a  less 
L  kind  than  many  even  of  our  purest  at- 
tents.  The  viscount  could  have  made  his 
up  to  resign  his  unquestionable  claim,  if 
doing  he  couhl  really  have  beneiited  his 
id  child ;  but  that  was  what  he  doubted, 
^h  he  knew  the  good  qualities  of  his  neph- 
d  niece,  he  knew  their  weaknesses  also ; 
3  a^ed  himself,  if  their  foolish  iiidolgence 
ompletely  ruined  the  disposition  of  their 
son,  was  it  not  likely  that  their  daily  in- 
ng  love  towards  the  one  who  was  left 
lead  them  to  the  same  errors,  and  have, 
?grce,  the  same  eflbct !  He  was  aware, 
I,  that  the  mind  of  the  youth  whom  he 
-ought  up  was  originally  of  a  firmer  and 
er  nature  than  that  of  his  brother ;  he  be- 
that  the  education  he  had  received  was 
ited  to  strengthen  and  improve  that  mind, 
i  did  not  fear  that  Francis  would  ever  be- 
like the  youth  whose  vices  had  brought 
upon  his  own  head  and  sorrow  upon  his 
8.  But  he  had  taken  a  pride  as  well  as  a 
re  in  forming  the  character  of  his  neph- 
ron upon  principles  long  considered  and 
linatcly  chosen.  He  trusted  that  those 
)les,  if  followed  out,  would  £volve  all  that 
ood  in  his  disposition,  correct  all  that 
ad ;  that  the  flowers  and  the  iVuit  of  the 
I  would  be  nourished  and  protected,  the 
removed,  and  the  blight  destroyed.  It 
asily  be  supposed,  then,  that  he  did  not 
see  his  plans  frustrated  even  in  a  de- 
that  he  dreaded  the  efl^t  of  over-tender- 
^cn  upon  a  character  prepared,  as  far  as 
ne  would  permit,  to  resist  it;  and  al- 
i  his  affection  towards  Francis,  his  fond- 
NT  his  society,  and  the  interest  which  he 
n  cultivatmg  and  directing  his  mind, 
not  have  prevented  him  from  relinqutsh- 
I  right  at  once,  yet  the  apprehension  of 
g  his  adopted  child  himself  made  him 
and  hesitate,  and,  finally,  determine  to 
no  absolute  abandonment  of  the  claims 
he  possessed.  Much  more  important  re- 
um  he  foresaw  hung  upon  his  decision ; 
this  place  I  must  beg  the  English  reader 
)Uect  that,  in  France,  the  adoption  of  a 
vas  regulated  at  that  time  by  difibrent 
rem  those  established  in  any  other  coun- 

I  question,  important  as  it  was,  and  af- 
,  as  a  matter  of  course,  his  whole  future 
longh  it  did  certainly  cross  the  mind  of 
8  de  Langy  from  time  to  time,  was  not 
^hich  occupied  his  attention  the  most, 
sader  may  easily  divine  what  it  was,  at 
r  he  knows  anything,  or  ever  has  known 
ig  of  love.  It  was  of  Julie  d'Artonne 
i  thought ;  and  often  and  anxiously  did 
:  himself  how  lie  ought  to  act,  what  he 
to  do.  Feeling  how  young  he  was  to 
in  such  sensations,  there  was  a  timidity, 
)f  apprehension  in  his  breast,  which  made 
rink  from  speaking  of  them  even  to  Mon- 


•iear  de  St.  Medard,  with  whom  he  wm  aecas- 
tomed  to  have  no  coneealment  in  regard  to  any 
of  his  thoughts ;  and  yet  he  was  afraid  of  trust- 
ing to  the  dark,  capriciona,  wicertain  future, 
lest  some  incident  should  supervene  to  destroy 
all  his  hopes  forever.  He  knew  how  early 
many  a  marriage  was  arranged  in  Fianee ;  he 
knew,  too,  that  veiy  often  they  were  decided 
long  before,  as  a  mere  matter  of  business  b^ 
tween  parents,  without  any  consultation  with 
the  parties  most  interested,  and  sometimes 
even  without  informing  them.  He  fisaied,  there- 
fore, that  such  might  be  .the  case  either  with 
Julie  d'Artonne  or  with  himself;  and  he  was 
well  aware  that  such  an  engagement  onoe  en- 
tered into,  either  by  his  fiither  or  hers,  would 
be  irrevocable^  and  phice  an  eternal  bar  between 
them. 

On  these  considerations  he  resolved  to  speak 
of  his  attachment  to  Monsieur  de  St.  Bledard. 
Ho  knew  that  he  ooukl  trust  in  hi^^|Mtion, 
in  his  kindness,  in  his  judgment ;  j^HMmgh 
there  was  nothing  in  his  adopted  ^HS^laan- 
nera,  demeanour,  or  character,  no.lMrt  tiut  he 
had  ever' heard  him  utter,  no  act.ftit  be  had 
ever  seen  him  perform,  which  had  in  it  the . 
slightest  touch  of  what  is  called 


though  he  was  a  man  of  sound  mi  nctical 
sense,  of  calm,  cool  reasoning,  di«|li|tfjn  all 
his  actions  thought  rather  than  dnriott!)  sUU 
there  was  something,  an  indefinabla  siDflthing, 
whieh  toUL  Francis  de  Langy  thU  tfae  kind 
friend  of  his  youth  had  at  some  tiiAs  loved 
deeply,  and  eookl  still  feel  sympsthj,  atrong, 
generous,  and  tender,  for  such  BOMatioai  as 
those  in  his  own  bosom.  And  yet»  ttongh  he 
reeolved  to  speak  day  after  day»  he  duimk  from 
the  task  of  telling  his  attachment  aiidei|dain- 
ing  his  wishes. 

As  fate  will  often  have  it,  whenever  he  had 
made  up  his  mind,  and  went  to  seek  tiie  vis- 
coant,  Monsieur  de  St.  Medard  had  gone  out  to 
the  council,  was  busy  with  papers,  or  had  some 
indiflbrent  person  with  him ;  and  then,  when 
aoeident  threw  them  alone  together,  either  ho 
could  not  summon  resolution  to  introduce  the 
subject  abruptly,  or  some  interruption  took 
place  just  as  he  was  about  to  oommenoe  the 
tale. 

Thus  passed  on  nearly  three  weeks.  The 
rest  of  the  young  man's  time  was  generally 
spent  with  some  youths  of  high  fomily  who 
were  studying  under  an  <Ad  officer  of  invalids 
some  of  the  practical  parts  of  the  science  of 
war.  They  usually  met  in  a  ground  set  apart 
for  the  purpose,  at  a  distance  of  about  four 
miles  from  Paris;  and  there,  in  forming  bas- 
tions, redoubts,  and  field-works,  and  receiving 
instructions  for  thehr  attack  and  defonce,  sev- 
eral hours  were  passed  every  day. 

It  so  happened  on  one  of  these  occasions, 
that  after  the  ezereises  of  the  morning  were 
over,  and  the  officer  whose  lessons  tlray  had 
been  practising  had  left  them,  Francis  de  Langy, 
with  some  ten  or  twelve  of  his  companions, 
stood  together  near  the  gate  of  the  field,  with  a 
number  of  grooms  and  other  servants  holding 
their  horses.  The  day  was  very  hot  and  sultiy, 
they  were  all  fatigued  and  thirsty,  and  Francis 
had  sent  Jean  Marais  to  a  small  cabaret  on  the 
other  side  of  the  little  green  to  bring  some  wine 
and  water  to  refiresh  them  after  their  eiertions. 
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Ha  badaouwljr  lifttlini,  when  aiLold 
in  poor  appurel,  tall,  ooarae,  and  ibrbidding  in 
appearance,  and  of  a  yellow,  tanned  complexion, 
came  throogh  the  gate,  and  with  the  common 
whine  of  the  race  which  the  French  call  Bohe- 
mians, and  which  we  name  Gipsies,  asked  one 
of  the  yoong  gentlemen  to  have  his  fortone  told. 
The  lad  immediately  held  ont  his  hand,  and  gare 
the  woman  the  piece  of  silver  she  demanded ; 
in  return  for  wluch  he  reoeired  a  veiy  flattering 
account  of  his  future  performances  in  love  and 
war.  Several  of  the  rest  followed;  and,  at 
length,  the  fortune-t^er  turned  to  Francis  de 
Langy,  who  had  hitherto  shown  no  disposition 
to  consult  her  art. 

"Come,  my  sweet  young  gentleman,"  she 
said ;  "  cross  my  hand  with  silver,  and  I  will 
tell  you  your  luck.  You  will  be  a  fortunate 
man,  I  am  sure ;  I  see  it  in  your  beautiful  foce. 
Why,  you  are  taller  than  the  rest  by  a  head, 
and  YQIUiU  not  refuse  a  poor  Bohemian  a  lit- 
tJeodHBk 

''  SSSPB^e,  De  Langy,"  cried  one  of  his 
compaiiiofiB,  etiim'r  h  itn  shake  his  head.  **  You 
are  not  afraid  uf  havmg  your  fortune 'told,  are 
you  ?" 

'*  Oh  nfr,"  replied  Francis  de  Langy.  "  I 
put  too  UI'Ojs  faith  in  the  matter  to  t^  afraid. 
Thorc3,  my  gopd  woman,  there  is  a  crown  for 
you,  and  therci  i^  r^y  hand,  if  it  please  these 
good  g^ntl^men  to  hear  my  fortune.** 

The  wotna^  pocketed  the  money,  and  then 
took  bia  hand  in  hera,  gazing  steadily  into  the 
palm  for  a  mlmte.  The  next  moment  she 
dropped  it  with  a  kiok  of  contempt,  and,  taking 
out  I  be  croMrn  agam,  thrust  it  back  upon  him, 
saying,  "  I  did  not  come  to  tell  the  fortune  of 
fioch  39  you,  I  C4ime  to  talk  with  young  gen- 
tleman, not  with  a  ppasant*8  son.  Keep  your 
money  \  you  wUJ  nant  it  some  day.*' 

Ait  lus  ccirnpaniona  burst  into  a  loud  laugh ; 
and  one  exclaimed,  ''  Why,  you  old  fool !  don't 
you  know  this  is  ibe  Count  de  Langy  !** 

"I  don't  know  what  he  is  called,'*  replied  the 
old  woman,  **  but,  count  or  no  count,  he  is  the 
son  of  a  peasant  ;*'  and,  as  she  spoke,  she  turn- 
ed away,  and  left  the  group  of  gentlemen,  direct- 
ing her  steps  towards  the  little  cabaret  which 
we  have  mentioned.  Just  at  that  moment, 
Jean  Marais,  followed  by  a  boy  carrying  wioe 
and  glasses,  was  seen  coming  across  towards 
them ;  and  Francis  de  Langy  exclaimed,  laugh- 
ing, ''  I  have  a  great  mind  to  bid  my  servant 
stop  her,  and  malDB  her  tell  me  something  more,' 
as  she  is  80  learned  ;  but  I  fear,  Auzerre,  you 
have  spoiled  the  sport  for  to-day  by  telling  her 
who  I  am.** 

"  Bid  him  bring  her  back !  bid  him  bring  her 
back !"  cried  several  of  the  others ;  but  the  wo- 
man seemed  to  divine  their  intention,  for  she 
turned  shortly  and  quickly  out  of  the  way  of 
Jean  Marais,  and  took  a  path  which  led  round  a 
little  garden  at  the  back  of  the  cabaret. 

The  incident  which  we  have  described  pro- 
duced, at  the  time,  no  more  important  effect 
than  some  laughter  among  the  young  men  who 
were  present.  One  of  them  advised  Francis  de 
Langy  to  inform  the  marquis  that  he  was  found 
out  to  be  a  peasant ;  another  asked  him,  jest- 
ingly, to  produce  his  letters  of  nobiUty ;  and  the 
young  gentleman  himself  seemed  as  much 
amused  as  any  <Hie,  for  he  looked  with  too  much 


opon  tha  wiOBtn  and  her  lab  to  It 
taeh  suffieiettt  importaace  to  the  matter  eroi 
for  anger.  AVben  he  told  his  father  (be  ttaj 
at  dinner,  however,  Monsieur  de  Laogf  wu 
highly  indignant,  and  declared  that  he  oogbt  ta 
have  had  the  woman  anrested  immediately  loc 
offlnring  such  an  insult  to  a  French  noble.  Ii 
the  capital,  too,  and  at  Versailles— there  ha^ 
pening  to  be  no  piece  of  pleasant  scandal,  or  idh 
gossip,  or  public  news/Of  great  interest  correot 
at  the  tim&--the  story  of  the  Bohemian  and  the 
young  Count  de  Ijsngy  was  circulated  fioa 
mouth  to  mouth,  and  supplied  the  place  of  otkr 
conversation  at  least  a  day  and  a  half 

On  the  evening  following  this  event,  howeTV, 
not  to  lose  sight  of  any  of  the  personages  of  00 
history,  Jean  Marais,  whether  among  the  m- 
vants  of  the  house  of  Langy,  or  waiting  opn 
his  master  at  dinner,  or  assisting  him  to  uo- 
dress  when  he  went  to  bed,  displayed  a  d^giM 
of  thoughtful  gravity  not  at  all  usual  in  hii  eaae. 
He  seemed  abstracted,  uneasy,  restless;  and 
twice  he  was  heard  to  say  to  himseUi  "Wdl, 
it  is  no  business  of  mine." 

At  night,  Francis  de  Langy  remarked  ito 
singular  conduct  of  Jean  Marais ;  and,  ater 
having  had  to  speak  to  him  more  than  ooee 
whenever  he  wanted  anything,  he  asked  hiiir 
in  a  kind  manner,  what  was  the  matter,  add- 
ing, "  You  seem  very  >sad  and  thoogfatfol  to- 
night, Jean.  Has  any  misfortune  happeaad  t* 
youl" 

"  Oh  no,  sir ;  not  at  all,  not  at  all,"  i^ 
Jean  Marais.  **  I  am  as  meny  as  a  lari  !»- 
fortune?  God  bless  me,  no !  On  the eoilru7r 
I  fiancy  a  cousin  of  mine  has  come  into  a  w- 
tune,  and  I  was  thinking  of  asking  yoor  pen- 
sion to  go  into  the  country  for  two  or  tw 
days  to  see  my  relations.**  , 

"By  all  means,"  said  Francis  de  UaO- 
**  Can  I  do  anything  else  for  yoo,  Jean !"     . 

"  WeU,  sir,"  answered  Jean  Marais,  "^ 
an  impudent  man — ^which  I  hold  mjsafjo  o^ 
and  thank  God  for  it— one  fawor  gnam  » 
wajTS  begets  another  to  be  asked.  Maylm>» 
use  of  the  horse  that  usually  carries  me  to  off- 
ry  me  now  1  It  will  save  me  a  Lonis  in  oontef- 
ance,  or  half  a  Louis  in  shoe-lcathcr." 

"Take  him,"  replied  Francis  de  I^jJ" 
do  not  override  him,  my  good  friend.  »«!*■*• 
her,  though  he  is  a  strong  beast,  you  are  * 
heavy  man."  . 

"  Ah,  sir.  you  don't  do  me  justice,"  said  Jen 
Marais ;  "  I  have  a  heavy  hand  upon  an  aflw- 
sary's  head,  but  a  light  one  upon  a  horse i"?* 
die.  I  should  certainly  have  liked  a  f«^  "[^ 
with  that  old  woman  there  has  been  ao  nsw 
talk  about  to-day." 

**  Indeed  !**  cried  his  master,  «w*^™TJIjr 
prised  at  the  abruptneas  with  which  ^  **JJ 
duced  the  subject ;  "  what  can  you  want  wiw 

"  Oh !  to  have  my  fortune  told,  of  joiuw. 
replied  Jean  Marais,  with  a  laugh;  "^5f^ 
to  turn  out  a  very  great  man  some  of  v^ 


Why,  you  are  not  foolish  enough  to  rtT 
pose  she  could  tell  you  anything  about  yow»» 


tune?"  rejoined  his  master.  ^. 

r  »*  I  don't  know,  sir,"  answered  yfj^ 
"  she  said  one  very  true  thing  to^y, «  »« "^ 
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i»  tkil  r  tanuded  Fniv- 
eis  de  Langy,  with  his  surpriie  not  diminished. 

Jean  Maraie  paaeed  a  moment  ere  he  replied, 
hut  then  answered,  with  a  low  how,  "  She  aa- 
anred  you  that  yoa  were  a  very  fortunate  gen- 
tleman, I  am  told,  the  moment  she  looked  at 
yoa  ;  and  that  you  will  certainly  admit  is  very 
troe.  First,  you  have  an  ezoeUeat  father,  who 
is  Tery  fond  of  yon ;  so  yon  are  lucky  in  that. 
Then  you  are  lucky  in  an  ezoeOent  mother; 
and  an  uncle  as  good  as  either ;  IncJqr*  too,  in 
fifftone,  rank,  fionre,  health,  disposition;  and 
also  in  having  the  very  best  valet  de  chambre 
that  was  ever  bom  and  educated,  in  the  person 
o£  your  most  humble  and  obedient  servant,  Jean 
Marais.*' 

**  Well,  well,"  said  Francis  de  Langy,  laugh- 
ing ;  "you  are  right  in  all  the  first  particulars 
you  have  mentioned,  and  I  trust  you  will  prove 
yourself  right  in  the  last  also.  So  now  good- 
night to  you.  Tell  one  of  the  other  servanta  to 
take  your  place  for  the  time  being,  and  let  him 
call  me  early  to-morrow,  for  I  wii&  to  catch  my 
nncle  before  he  goes  out.*' 

Thus  saying,  Francis  de  Langy  retired  to  re- 
pose, like  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  in  happy  ig- 
norance of  the  events  which  were  coming  rap- 
idly forward  out  of  the  dark  future  to  alter  the 
whole  complexion  of  his  fiite.  Each  man,  when 
lie  lays  down  his  head  upon  his  pillow  to  rest, 
has  a  volcano  undemeattv  him.  It  may  remain 
still  and  tranquil  during  his  slumber :  for  hours, 
lor  days,  for  months,  for  years,  it  may  show 
nothing  but  peace,  and  calm  prosperi^  may 
stretch  around.  But  it  may  wake  him  ere 
miming  with  the  lava  or  the  earthquake,  and 
horn  up  the  harvest  of  his  hopes,  ur  scatter  the 
vineyard  of  his  fortunes  to  the  wind. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

Wk  must  return,  dear  reader,  to  a  apot  which 
we  have  abandoned  for  many  years,  and  to  per- 
sons whom  we  have  not  seen  for  some  time ; 
bat  we  go  back  with  none  of  those  feelings  of 
affection  wherewith  one  revisits  the  scenes  of 
one*s  youth,  with  none  of  those  warm  and  kind- 
ly associations  which  the  memories  of  happi- 
ness enjoyed  are  sure  to  produce.  In  return- 
ing after  long  absence  to  the  home  of  our  ear- 
ly years,  we  may,  it  is  true,  find  ourselves  dis- 
appointed ;  a  part  of  the  brightness  is  almost 
suiB  to  have  passed  away,  and  our  eyes  are 
changed,  even  if  the  things  they  looked  upon 
have  remained  the  same.  The  persons  whom 
we  loved,  too,  are  sure  to  have  altered,  and 
rarely  for  the  better ;  for,  even  if  they  be  still 
upon  the  bright  side  of  life,  the  rose-bwi  is  gen- 
erally more  beautiful  than  the  rose;  and,  if 
they  be  on  the  autumnal  side  of  the  hill,  we 
shall  have  to  mark  many  a  leaf  that  has  fiedlen, 
many  a  flower  that  has  faded  away. 

In  going  back,  however,  to  the  Ftrme  Oodard, 
neither  have  we  ourselves  any  great  interest  in 
the  place  or  the  people,  nor,  to  say  the  truth, 
had  Jean  Marais.  Nevertheless,  he  judged  it 
necessary  to  visit  the  home  of  his  youth,  dear 
reader ;  and,  as  we  do  not  feel  ourselves  to  be 
competent  to  censurs  his  conduct  or  restrain  his 
actions,  we,  too,  must  follow  him  thither,  to  s<Be 
what  he  was  about. 


It  was  hot  anmrner  weather,  aa  the  reader 

well  knows,  and  Jean  Marais  thoiight— lie  was 
a  veiy  reaaonahle  and  calculating  gentleman-* 
that  it  would  be  much  cooler,  both  for  himself 
and  his  horse,  if  he  made  his  little  ezpeditum 
by  night  rather  than  in  the  daytime;  and  ao- 
cordingly,  within  two  hours  after  he  left  the 
bedroom  of  Francis  de  Langy,  he  was  going  so- 
berly along  the  road  in  a  direction  varying  from 
northwest  to  northwest  and  by  west.  As  no- 
thing in  the  world  happened  to  him  except  his^ 
horse  getting  a  stone  in  his  shoe  at  the  distance 
of  about  five  leagues  firom  Paris,  we  shall  not 
uwell  upon  the  eventa  of  his  journey,  till,  at 
about  half  past  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  he 
rode  out  of  the  little  village  which  was  seen 
from  the  farm-house,  and  took  his  way  slowly 
up  the  hill.  Although  the  recollections  of  child- 
hood in  the  breast  of  Jean  Marais  were  not  full 
of  unmixed  pleasure,  and  thr  sweeter  psrla 
were  altogether  connected  wlOi  htjuMUn  al- 
though he  had  lost  his  pareur-  '  .j|lr,  anil  had 
fallen  to  the  care  of  Gerard  I:u<'LfcUes.  who,  lo 
say  the  truth,  was  not  the  kiE^dc^  of  couf^lni ; 
although  he  had  been  put  to  kihour,  ^  soon  mt 
his  hands  were  capable  of  wurk,  witb  a  harsh 
and  suspicious  master,  who  gdw  etcty  encour- 
agement that  distrust  and  srnt  r^ty  can  nfibrd 
to  make  a  servant  outwit  hhu  li<i  i^urves ;  yet, 
as  Jean  Marais  rode  along  :ui>E  kiokcd  roynd 
upon  the  scenes  of  his  early  ye.  nr^^  hf  could  not 
but  experience  some  of  that  mtiiiog  t«ademefi» 
which  seldom,  if  ever,  fails  to  n^  m  titc  bean 
of  man  when  any  circumstanur,  eitl^T  of  s^i^ 
or  sound,  recalls,  in  a  more  tiinjjritile  and  vrrid 
form,  a  period  of  comparativi^  irmoceace  and 
gentleness  of  feeling.  Memory  brmp  jt«  ow^n 
light  with  it ;  but  that  light,  whic^h,  like  the  hi«- 
tre  of  the  moon,  is  a  reflected  oue.  i>3rtahes  Iha 
character  of  the  period  from  which  It  fiows. 
When  we  look  back,  in  our  ku«r  ilay,  towards 
the  joyous  activity  and  energy  uf  ii  -  ■  ■  in :i  ?-  ►^  ^^^ 
the  evening  seems  to  be  brightened  for  a  mo- 
meat  by  the  splendour  of  noon ;  and  when,  in 
the  full  summer-day  of  maturity,  we  pant  under 
the  heat  of  our  passions  and  the  excitement  of 
strife  and  endeavour,  the  calm,  fineah  gleam  of 
the  morning  appears  to  fall  refreahing  upon  our 
hearta  as  soon  as  we  turn  our  eyes  to  the  softer 
hours  of  childhood. 

Such  feeUngs  took  possession  of  the  hero  of 
this  chapter  as  he  went  on  towards  the  farm, 
but  they  did  not  hold  him  long,  and  his  mind 
speedily  resumed  its  ordinary  habits.  Now  the 
mind  of  Jean  Marais,  dear  reader,  was  a  very 
peculiar  one ;  an  active,  eager,  bustling  Intel- 
lect,  which  was  always  busy  about  something, 
inquiring,  finding  out,  setting  to  rights,  arran- 
ging its  goods  and  chattels,  or  bartering  theio 
against  those  of  other  people  with  a  great  de> 
gree  of  sagacity  and  ahrevrdness.  There  are  as 
great  diflferenoes  in  the  demeanour  and  condnot 
of  the  mind  as  in  the  character  and  bearing  of 
the  outward  man.  Indeed,  the  fleshly  creature 
seems  but  the  corporeal  type  of  the  thinner  es- 
sence which  ia  boxed  up  within  each  of  us ; 
and,  just  as  much  as  there  are  slow  and  slng^ 
gish  frames  which  move  with  difficulty  and  un- 
willingness, busy  and  buatling  bodies  that  are 
always  in  a  state  of  fuss  and  locomotion,  grace- 
ful and  beautiful  forms,  that,  whether  in  activi- 
ty or  repose,  present  themselves  in  sweet  and- 
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44fiNMtU0  tttlltiiiM,«9liv«  and  fowmiu  shapes 
wblch  require  robvsl  eJiertioA  and  energy  as  the 
imtyral  resodt  of  their  structure,  so  hare  we 
minds  possessing  praeisefy  the  same  qaidities, 
mid  exhibiting  themselres  preeisely  nnder  the 
same  aspeets.  It  does  not  follow,  hideed,  at 
aikr  that  the  body  shoald  represent  the  isifid 
that  is  within  it.  In  tnith,  alaa!  the  contrary 
ia  frequently  the  case ;  and  I  ha^e  often  been 
^empced  to  Hiink^and  might  have  giren  way 
to  the  tesoptalion,  too,  had  not  rerelatioa  pot  a 
bar  to  the  vagariee  of  fhnoy'-4bat,  aoeording  to 
aome  heathen  superstition,  the  bodies  and  minds 
<if  men  were  originally  made  separately,  Hke  an 
instmBNnt  and  a  case,  and  were  then  laid  by, 
to  be  pat  together  as  they  might  be  needed. 
Going  a  little  (krther  stfll,  I  oonld  have  faneied 
that  in  this  sort  of  arrangement  it  was  not 
judged  q/  much  impottanoe  which  spirit  was 
pot  into  whioh  case ;  s»  that  a  very  fine  instru- 
m^TLt  w,.  "*    ]oeni]y  found  in  a  ooarse, 

inconvi  aged  cover. 

SmU  -".i^  .H  .^  .o.  degree  the  case  with  Jean 
Mara  is ;  ttiat  ib  to  say,  his  coiporeid  and  men- 
tal 4 qualities  wvre  very  different.  Strong,  pow- 
ei-fal,  iuid  s^tre  he  odrtainly  was  in  flrame ;  but 
DO  one  wnuid  Iiavo  imagined,  ftom  his  some- 
what Ijglit  and  rfireless  demeanour,  that  his 
mind  was  sto  Uiou^rjj)  fgi  and  busy  as  it  was,  es- 
pf^mlly  at  %ko^^  iiidiaents  when  his  limbs  and 
muscilis  wv^Q  m  ttj^  mast  quiet  and  tranquil 
St  ate.  Hml  tii  e  ou  i  ward  and  inward  man  acted 
St  all  together,  our  friend  Jean  could  not  have 
gone  up  tbe  hill  at  ihdalow  and  sauntering  pace 
with  which  he  i^rnceedad ;  Ibr  his  fhacy  was 
dnployx^d  witii  :i  th.jusand  difibrent  inquiries, 
and  was  fijit^^  iroin  one  point  to  another  with 
a  TttpLdity  truly  iTiarvdIlou& 

As  lie  oaintMic^r^r  to  the  Ferm$  Ocdardy  how- 
ereri  He  kid  by  speculation,  and  toeh  to  obser- 
vation. Ttio  first  thing  that  atruek  him  w«a  a 
look  of  git^ai  improvement,  and  an  hiereasad 
neatness  about  the  buildings  and  aAl  that  lay 
around  It  His  eonain  had  evidetttly  prospered 
in  the  world,  and  Jaaft  Maraia  remariced  it  with 
aamile.  He  did  not  in  the  laaat  wish  Geiavd 
Latonehes  any  evil,  he  was  not  sony  to  see  his 
foctunea  ioiprove ;  bttt,  if  the  tmth  must  be 
told,  he  had  eoMidarabla  danbcs  as  to  the  meaaa 
by  which  that  improTement  had  been  eifeeted. 
He  had  no  great  cosfldeMe^  in  short,  in  the  pe- 
culiar traneaty  of  hia  coaatn ;  and  he  had  aome 
cause,  to  sagr  sooth»  to  doubt  Oeraid  Latouohea* 
mode  of  acquiaition. 

Riding  up  to  the  heoae,  be  enteved  a  fann- 
yard  which  had  lately  been  added  and  endeaad 
with  walla;  and«  tying  his  borae  to  a  lingwhich 
wan  fixed  in  the  side  of  the  house,  he  opened 
the  door  quietly  and  want  in.  The  Arat  parson 
his  eyes  fefi  iqion  waa  a  maid-servant,  an  w^ 
paadage  which  the  fhrm  now  owned ;  and  he 
waa  about  to  a^^  for  his  relatioas,  when  Mar- 
guerite Latonohea  horself  came  oat  of  the  back 
reom,  and  for  a  mooaent  aeemed  searoaly  to 
recoUsot  hhn,  thongh,  peihapa,  he  was  leaa  ohan- 
gad  than  aha  waa  herself  He  had,  indeed,  be- 
oome  a  atoat,  powerihl  mas,  instead  of  a  tatt, 
w^-grawn  boy ;  bat  a  very  dilibient  aqrt  of 
alteration  had  talren  ptaoe  in  her  appearance. 
In  the  firat  plaae,  aha  had  coaoplataly  tost  the 
smart  9ix  of  the  lady'MOaid,  and  had  aaak  dawa 
indfeaa  and  ohamsier  into  the  mail  fiumar's^ 


wffb.  In  the  nto  i^iioeievayy  fasQge  sflein. 
ty  waa  gone  -,  the  pitaty  gizl  hal  tooone  the 
]4ain  woman,  browns  and  somewhit  aksiwUed 
with  time,  expoflcne<  lahoar,  and  atr»;baldM 
saddest  change  of  al  waa  fiNxa  health  to  nok- 
ness.  There  was  stfll  some  eolear  hi  the  ftee, 
it  is  tree;  but  that  ^Mkmr  centered  in  ese sail! 
spot  in  eithei^eheel^  and  thereat  was  sD  salfea 
and  siekly.  Thft  l^is  were  pale  and  bhwdten, 
the  featarea  riuup  and  thin,  aad  theiaaai, 
moreoTor,  a  look  of  animus  thoaghtt  as  if  Mae* 
thing  were  prssatng  coatinaaHy  upen  her  md. 

Aa  aoon  aa  she  reeognised  herfavhaBd'aaai' 
in,  Margwerlle  Lateoehes  weleoaied  hia  vilk 
a  fiimt  smfle,  bat  told  ^im,  at  the  saaetiai^  lU 
Latouches  was  absent  "He  has  been  vnj 
fi!re  d^s  now,*'  she  said. 

«*  I  though  so,*'  replied  JeaaM«raiB,Biiich  to 
hersurprise.    "  Pw^,  where  is  your  soa^ 

**  He  is  at  aehool,"  anaweied  Mai^Mdto  U- 
toaehea;  "  Gerald  ia  bringing  him  apAr  a  hrt- 

"  For  a  lawyer !"  repeated  Jean  MaraiB;  "tW 
is  an  honest  profession !  Bat  what  hepes  tow 
in  making  the  yanng  naaa  a  hiwyert  neoB 
but  bean  osoMi,  i»  a  notary ;  and,  wilharta*^ 
relation  in  that  tine,  a  peassat's  soa  will  ibw 
get  on."  ., 

"Ay,  bvt  you  forget,"  said  MM«tf^  "JJ 
your  cousin  Maartin,  Getartfabrottier,iaiat«»i[ 
to  Monsieur  do  Langy,  and  ean  do  a  g****" 
for  him.  B^t  come,  Jean,  you  nattthwo*"^ 
in  the  hanse,  tboogh  you  esem  to  harer^ 
a  very  floe  gantieman.    What  will  y*^*f , 

"  Nattnng  bat  a  cap  of  water  with  a  fl»  « 
wine  in  it,"  replied  Jean  Maraia;  aad  *<»»; 
ded,  abriHitly,  ^i  should  havelftsdtoa^J^^ 
son.*' 

Thank  you,  thank  you,  Jean,"  «»^JJ?! 
guerite :  "you  we!©  alwvya  kind  to  ^r^ 
and  I  used  to  say  you  had  a  good  hsart,  tWHV 
a  wild  head.**  _..,.-*«« 

"I  shotdd'haae  Hked  to  see  Mfi^"^ 
JeanMarahi;  « I  want  to  know  whieh  oi  "» 
family  he  is  like.  Marguerite.**  •        _^  ^ 

At  that  moment  the  good  wwBaBtwiie"^: 
to  geta  glass  out  of  thecofd^eaid;  •"*''""^ 
rais  added,  in  the  aeeme  sort  of  abrupt  iB^I^ 
which  he  had  befbie  spoken,  *  I  ^'^SlSS" 
your  husband  had  great  intentioaB  fcfhw'S. 

Maignerite  turned  and  looked  st  l""f22r 
while  the  bright  colour  came  up  into  "J"^ 
cheek.  There  eeeaaed  to  be  a  "^^^^ 
mind  as  to  i^^ther  she  shoald  YCplrfJ^^r 
aftwf  a  momentary  pause  she  said,  *  J«" 
rals,  seme  day  or  aaother— •'       ^^^^j-nA. 

Bat  just  at  that  moment  a  ^^^^'^^^tSZ 
ly  up  to  the  fttjnt  of  the  ftim,  and  with  taj^ 

look  in  that  direction  she  hsstened  to  **^rj. 
wine  fhHn  a  bttrral,  leaving  the  «"*®*?2 
eluded.    The  next  inatant  the  door  op»J2 

Gerard  Lalbaehes  entered.  kiekiB;  '^'^^ 


for  the  guest  whaae  horse  he  had  seea 


^aM 


whhout.  Jean  Mamis  sat  stSI  ««2J!«3 
with  an  uncaa^emed  a^,  and  an  «??^'vLe 
cowitenanee  which  might  be  trtadaied^; 
I  am  r  how  do  you  like  me?'*  but  »^^!^ 
lybya  great  efibrt  of  memory  that  Geitf««^ 

looted  hia  ooaahi.  ^  mm^ 

"On  my  life,"  he  oriel,  at  l«f»'JLJ 
Kfe,  I  beliava  it  la  that  wariMess  ocafa|nw 
Jean  Maraia !" 
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•*  No  other,  if  yoa  will  believe  me,"  said  Jean 
Marais,  with  the  utmost  nonchalance :  "  I  do 
not  wonder  at  your  not  knowing  me,  Gerard ;  I 
am  very  much  changed  in  all  things  since  I  left 
you.  I  have  got  to  a  new  school,  and  have 
turned  an  honest  man." 

**  Then  the  philosopher's  stone  has  been  dis- 
Mvered,*'  cried  Gerard  Latouches ;  **  for  no- 
thing but  a  transmutation  of  metals  could  do 
that." 

**  Why,  it  is  true,  I  am  your  first  cousin,"  re- 
plied Jean  Marais,  **  and  they  say  what  is  bred 
in  the  bone  will  never  go  out  of  the  flesh ;  but 
-still  I  am  trying  to  be  as  honest  as  the  bad 
Uood  in  my  veins  will  let  me.'* 
i  "  Then  be  so  good  as  to  pay  me  the  ten  Louis 
which  you  stole  out  of  my  table  when  you  went 
away,"  exclaimed  the  farmer,  "  or  I  will  have 
you  taken  up  for  robbery." 

Jean  Marais  laughed.  *'  Come,  come,  Gerard," 
lie  said,  *'  thou  always  wert  the  most  impudent 
Of  men ;  and  how  I  come  to  be  so  modest  I 
cannot  tell,  considering  I  was  brougtit  up  by 
you.  Answer  me  one  question,  Gerard  Latou- 
^es :  did  you  not  pocket  everything  my  father 
left  when  he  died  1  Did  you  not  sell  the  two 
-eows,  and  the  horse  and  cart,  and  the  field,  and 
the  furniture,  and  the  house  1  I  only  helped 
.  nyself  to  a  part  of  my  own ;  and,  if  we  come 
•to  reckon,  I  think  you  will  have  to  put  your 
hand  in  your  purse." 

"  Who  fed  and  clothed  you,  and  placed  you  at 
•chool  for  three  years  1"  cried  Gerard  Latouches. 
"You  cost  me  much  more  than  ever  you 
brought,  and  were  always  in  mischief  from  the 
'time  you  were  twelve  years  old." 

«*  Will  you  go  into  an  account  before  a  nota- 
ly  V*  asked  Jean  Marais. 

"  StuflT  and  nonsense !"  answered  his  cousin. 
M  Besides,  if  there  were  a  few  Ixiuis  more  or  less, 
jrou  had  no  right  to  break  open  the  drawer, 
you  could  be  marked  on  the  shoulder  for  that." 

He  spoke  much  more  diffidently,  however, 
than  he  had  done  at  the  beginning ;  and,  in  the 
«nd,  he  thought  it  better  to  change  the  conver- 
mtion,  saying,  "  Well,  where  did  you  get  all 
your  fine  feathers,  and  your  horse  1  Have  you 
ben  plucking  some  young  gull,  or  robbing  on 
the  highway  1" 

*■  Neither,  my  good  friend,"  replied  Jean  Ma- 
Tmis,  who  woll  knew  all  the  little  intricacies  of 
-liis  cousin's  character,  and  was  aware  that, 
-among  other  not  very  singular  opinions,  he  held 
treakh  to  be  virtue,  and  poverty  to  be  vice ; 
•*  neither :  you  mistake  my  position  altogether. 
I  hold  a  capital  situation,  which  fills  my  purse 
and  covers  my  back ;  and  all  that  I  have  got  to 
■ay  is,  that  if  you  have  any  -claim  upon  me 
whatsoever,  and  are  ready  to  enter  into  an  ac- 
count with  me,  I  will  discharge  my  debt  in  a 
noment,  be  it  what  it  may." 

Thus  speaking,  he  put  his  hand  into  his 
pocket  and  drew  forth  a  well-filled  leathern 
porse,  much  to  the  snr prise  and  admiration  not 
imtj  of  Gerard,  but  of  his  wifie,  neither  of  whom 
could  by  any  eflbrt  of  imagination  conceive  how 
be  could  have  possessed  himself  of  so  much 
wealth. 

••  No,  no,  Jean,"  replied  Gerard,  who  was  not 
at  all  fond  of  entering  into  the  reckoning  which 
his  cousin  talked  of.  "let  the  past  be  the  past. 
J  forgive  your  breaking  open  the  drawer  with  all 


my  heart ;  and  as  to  the  monc^,  it  is  no  matter. 
I  never  thought  to  see  you  again,  and  so  I  kept 
no  account.  But  what  is  this  situation  you 
have  got  1     I  should  like  to  hear." 

A  moment's  consideration  made  Jean  Marais 
resolve  not  to  tell  his  worthy  cousin  what  was 
the  nature  of  his  employment,  and  by  whom  he 
was  employed ;  although  he  was  well  aware 
that,  sooner  or  later,  Gerard,  from  his  connex- 
ion with  the  house  of  Langy,  would  find  the 
facts  out  for  himself  ' 

"  You  will  excuse  me.  Master  Gerard,"  he 
said ;  **  my  situation  is  one  of  trust  and  confi- 
dence, and  I  think  it  better  not  to  mention  any- 
thing about  it.  Thank  you,  Marguerite,"  ho 
continued,  taking  up  the  glass  of  wine  and  wa- 
ter which  she  had  placed  on  the  table  before 
him;  ''here*s  to  your  health!  Gerard,  your 
health !    I  must  be  going." 

*'Nay,  nay,"  exclaim^  Gerard,  *'yym,  must 
stay  and  take  a  bit  of  dinner  ^t^lMpiy  wife 
will  put  a  fowl  in  the  pot,  and^HHliBve  a 
merry  meal  of  it.  Your  horse  Bmb  UiM^  too ; 
we  will  have  him  round  to  the  JUMe.  Hoar  fjlr 
has  he  come  this  morning  1" 

Jean  Marais  would  not  give  fStm  NGgtileBt  in- 
dication of  his  phice  of  abode,'': and^aaply  re- 
plied, **  A  good  many  leagues.' V  Btthahntter 
of  dinner,  indeed,  he  suffered  hi^irif  toht  pre- 
vailed upon,  staying  an  hour  or  ^aro  Mtfatf  por- 
posc  of  gaining  rather  than  aflMfi^  iafbima- 
tion.  From  Gerard  Latouches  tiHy'littlB  was 
to  be  obtained,  that  worthy  gentlniiB  hot  hav- 
ing received  fnnn  nature  a  comotmiiiMtiTa  dis- 
position. Small  signs  and  sympfcnte,  however, 
to  an  inquiring  eye  very  ofl^n  dteoover  mat 
truths;  and,  among  other  raatten  whieh  Jean 
Marais  perceived,  was  the  fact  that  poor  Mar- 
gnerite  stood  in  awe  of  her  husband  to  a  degree 
that  could  only  be  produced  by  somh  grarit  se- 
verity on  his  side.  Everything  li|a  hnAa  ap- 
peared to  be  out  of  the  question  bet^ftreen  them. 
Hhe  had  expressed  no  satisfiEu:tion  at  his  retuni, 
nor  he  any  pleasure  at  seeing  her  again ;  and 
though,  like  a  slave,  she  hastened  to  obey  his 
lightest  word,  the  anxious  gUmoe  of  her  eye 
showed  that  it  was  the  obedience  of  fear,  and 
not  afi^tion.  Various  other  little  particulars 
became  apparent  to  the  keen  scrutiny  of  Jean 
Marais :  and  before  he  left  the  house  he  was 
tolerably  wdl  satisfied  in  regard  to  several 
questions  on  which  he  was  doubtful  when  he 
entered  their  doors.  As  soon  as  the  meal  was 
over  he  took  his  leave,  and  left  his  relations, 
with  some  pity  for  the  wife,  but  no  great  rev- 
erence for  the  husband. 

Such  feelings  would  have  been  not  a  little  in- 
creased could  Jean  Marais  have  seen  the  events 
which  occurred  immediately  after  hi^  departure. 
Gerard  Latouches  u-aited  till  the  sound  of  his 
horse's  feet  died  away ;  but,  the  moment  tliat 
such  was  the  case,  the  husband  opened  a  draw- 
er in  the  old  walnut  commode  which  stood  near, 
and  took  out  a  paper  covered  with  writing  on 
two  sides.  His  wife  watched  him  with  a  look 
of  fear  and  anxiety,  and,  on  his  turning  round 
and  approaching  her,  seemed  ready  to  sink  into 
the  earth. 

**  You  shall  sign  the  confession,  woman,"  said 
Gerard  latouches,  "  whether  you  like  it  or  not. 
I  don't  mean  tliat  I  will  use  it,  but  have  it  in 
my  own  hantls  I  will." 
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«*  I  toM  yon  before,"  answered  Margaerite,  in 
a  low  Toice,  '*  that  I  will  never  do  it.  If  yon 
kill  me,  I  will  not." 

*<We  will  see,"  replied  Gerard  Latoochea, 
and  at  the  same  time  he  stniok  her  a  blow  on 
the  aide  of  the  head  with  his  open  hand,  which 
made  her  reel  and  wellnigh  fall. 

"  Now  will  yon  sign  it  1"  cried  her  husband. 

"No!"  she  replied,  bursting  into  tears,  sid 
casting  herself  into  a  chair,  **  If  yon  touch  me 
again  I  will  scream  till  the  people  hear.*' 

*'Let  them,"  said  Gerard  Latonches,  and 
once  more  he  struck  her  aa  she  sat,  more  se- 
verely than  before. 

Marguerite  uttered  a  long  and  piercing  shriek, 
and  then  began  coughing  violently.  In  an  in- 
stant her  mouth  filled  with  blood;  and,  the 
oough  continuing,  every  effort  brought  up  more, 
apparently  from  the  Inngs.  Gerard  Latoochea 
ma  iMmj^larmed ;  Qi>d,  calling  to  some  of  the 
labSDiflvii^ent  thiJTn  instantly  down  to  the 
Till  age/ m  itlfhh,  Uy  ihis  time,  a  surgeon  had 
ei^tablisherl  iiim-'^i  J'  to  do  those  offices  for  the 
sick  whicl),  ID  forni'.T  dnjn  the  good  priest  of  the 
pkce  tiad  perforin e^j  with  little  less  skill  than 
hima^Lf  I'ho  anti  of  L^colapins  soon  arrived, 
and  heard  Tram  Margurrite  herself  the  ill  treat- 
ment Gerard  ha^l  giv^^n  her ;  for,  with  natural 
i  [idignatiDnf  t^lxi^  was  mn  at  all  unwilling  to  show 
ihjit  htir  hu^nD^J  had  bt^en  instrumentel  in  kill- 
i»g  ht^T.  Thv  3urg£?oi).  who  had  attended  her 
for  BontG  time  for  a  complaint  in  the  chest,  and 
who  had  a  reYi*renr<>  lur  all  the  rich  farmers  in 
I  til.'  nt^L^Iilmiirhixx],  ^Ini^tred  that  the  blowa  ahe 
hud  r«c(?ived  m  tht^  fiicc  could  not  have  raptured 
a  vossi^l  m  the  Jun^rs,  and,  consequently,  that 
htiT  own  scream ijig  oiust  have  produced  that  re- 
molt.  Notliing  he  could  do,  however,  seemed  to 
st4?p,  m  even  lu  dmiiniah,  the  pouring  out  of 
blood  ;  andi  drawing  i'lsrard  Latonches  aside, 
he  iqformed  Inm  thai  hia  wife  would  not  see  the 
next  morriliiL^ 

''That  18  unfortunate,"  replied  Gerard  La- 
touchea,  in  a  very  indifferent  tone,  '*  for  I  must 
absolutely  return  to  Paris  to-night.  If  you  have 

r  anything  else  to  do,  my  good  friend,  go  and 
it,  and  then  come  back  and  attend  upon  her 
while  I  am  absent  But  are  you  perfectly  sore 
that  she  wiU  die  r* 

The  surgeon  informed  him  that  there  was  not 
the  slightest  hope  of  her  surviving ;  and  Gerard, 
after  having  seen  him  depart,  returned  to  his 
wife's  chamber,  and  remained  with  her  in  coa- 
versation  for  nearly  an  hour,  notwithstanding 
an  injunction  to  keep  her  as  quiet  as  possible. 
The  surgeon  brought  back  with  him,  two  or 
three  honre  after,  both  a  sick-nurse  and  the 
priest ;  the  latter  of  whom  was  received  by  the 
farmer  with  a  very  sad  and  wob^ne  coun- 
tenance. He  declared  his  deep  regret  that  he 
was  obliged  to  leave  his  poor  Marguerite  under 
such  circumatances  ;  but,  on  mounting  his 
horse,  and  riding  away  from  the  door,  the 
clouds  passed  off  from  his  face  very  soon ;  and 
any  one  who  had  marked  it  accurately  might 
have  seen  a  strong  inclination  to  laugh  curling 
hialip. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 
FaAwcit  ni  Lanot  was  disappointed  in  see- 


ing his  unple  on  the  day  after  Jean  Marais's  de- 
parture. Monaieur  de  St.  Medard  had  goae  oot 
before  hia  nephew  arrived,  and  doriog  the  whsle 
day  he  did  not  viait  the  Hotel  de  Langy,  wb«o 
the  young  gentleman  had  taken  up  his  atKxle  oa 
reaching  Paris.  The  next  moming,  howefer^ 
aa  his  adopted  aon  waa  sitting  in  his  own  room 
about  an  hour  before  brei&fast,  calcultUn^ 
whether  it  would  not  be  better  to  speak  to  the 
marquis  at  once  oh  the  subject  of  his  wishes^ 
rather  than  wait  in  order  to  trust  the  conunani- 
cation  to  his  uncle.  Monsieur  de  St.  Medatd 
himself  opened  the  door  and  came  in. 

'*  I  am  glad  to  find  you  ^one,  Francis,"  he 
said,  taking  a  chair  which  his  nephew  placed 
for  him :  **  there  are  two  matters  on  whick  I 
wish  to  speak  to  you ;  and  on  one  of  which,  mf 
dear  boy,  I  think'  you  have  wished  to  speik 
with  me,  yet  seem  to  have  hesitated  to  do  so. 
In  the  first  place,  then,  let  me  advise  yoo,  Fm>- 
cis,  with  those  whom  you  love  and  reipectr 
never  let  timidity  prevent  you  from  {oiog 
straightforward  to  the  point  regarding  anythiiif 
that  ]ron  deaire.  Mental  courage  is  as  Deoe»' 
sary  to  a  man  as  corporeal  courage:  thenars 
the  two  great  guardians  of  tnith ;  and  when 
you  have  well  conaidered  a  matter,  and  have 
made  up  your  mind  that  it  is  right  to  do  it  or  to 
say  it,  have  no  hesitation  in  putting  your  reto* 
lution  into  execution,  nor  attempt  to  prepue 
the  way  by  any  preliminaries,  except  such  «X' 
planationa  as  are  abaohitely  necessary.*' 

"I  waa  doubtful,  my  dear  ancle,**  reiilMd 
Francis,  with  the  colour  somewhat  high  in  ha 
cheek,  "  I  waa  doubtful  whether  it  wasrealy 
right  and  neceaaary  to  do  that  which  I  wiM 
to  do." 

"  I  am  not  blaming  you,  my  dear  boyi"  ^ 
hia  uncle,  "  but  giving  you  advice  for  the  Artare 
—two  very  different  things.  Bat  to  the  poaf- 
You  are  now  an  only  aon ;  and  oiy  ^tm  » 
that,  although  you  are  too  yoang  at  presefit. 
according  to  the  customa  of  the  worhl,  to  lou- 
ry,  your  father  will  wish  to  form  anaUiaoce  lor 
you  aa  soon  aa  poasible.  My  wishes  in  thai 
matter  will  go  with  his,  for  various  reasons,  w 
the  first  place,  one  cannot  altogether  f^JJ?2 
mind  from  prejudicea  which  have  been  iww«J 
into  us  eariy,  and  every  man  in  our  ^^r^ 
lift  deairea  to  see  the  house  to  which  he  »• 
longe  carried  on  by  direct  heirs.  It  is  •  *JJJ["J 
inclination,  perhapa,  and  has  no  very  f^^*"" 
ble  foundation ;  but  atill  I  must  feel  with  «• 
world  in  this  respect,  and  shouW  be  sony «» *•  I 
the  honottra  and  estates  of  the  house  pass  w 
to  remote  kinsmen  of  whom  we  know  utm^ 
nothing.  In  the  next  place,  I  am  a  P^LJ^ 
vocate  for  eariy  marriages  where  both  P^ 
have  been  educated  in  the  principles «  TJJT 
and  honour.  I  look  upon  a  man's  a"*^JJ^ 
to  a  woman  who  deserves  it  as  the  P^^ 
poasible  safeguard  to  him  in  his  dealings  J^ 
the  worid ;  it  keeps  him  from  all  ^^r^ 
vicea  which  unfettered  youth  ^w*»J£li2 
but  which  certainly,  though  slowly,  o"**^ 
the  foundations  of  better  things,  tiU  »  w^ 
the  whole  fabric  of  right  and  wrong  P^.^ 
under  the  assault  of  temptation.  I  ^y^lZ 
more  in  life  than  you  can  imagine  to  aa*' 
and  honourable,  though  unrequited  a^»^' 
Now,  from  your  conduct  and  deroeanow^ 
wards  Mademoiselle  d'Artonne,  I  am  mo"^ 
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to  believe  that  a  union  with  her  woold  not  b& 
disacreeable  to  yoa." 

**  I  love  her  more  than  any  ^ing  upon  earth,*' 
replied  Francis  de  Langy. 

*«I  am  glad  of  it/'  said  his  uncle,  "  for  I  think 
she  is  worthy  of  your  love ;  and  I  am  not  the 
least  offended,  my  dear  boy,  at  your  not  making 
any  exception  in  my  favour  in  regard  to  the  ex- 
clusiYe  attachment  you  profess  for  her,  for  Na- 
ture never  intended  that  man  should  love  any 
other  human  being  with  the  same  devotion 
which  he  must  feel  towards  her  who  is  to  be 
the  companion  of  his  whole  existence.  I  am 
glad  of  it  in  another  respect,  too ;  because  I 
think  that,  merely  in  a  worldly  point  of  view, 
the  alliance  is  one  which  your  father  woold 
himself  desire,  and  because  I  also  know  that 
^lere  will  be  no  obstacle  on  the  part  of  Mon- 
sieur d'Artonne.  That  fact  I  had  already 
ascertained  before  your  brother's  death ;  and, 
if  he  did  not  object  when  your  position  was 
much  less  favourable,  he  certainly  will  throw 
no  impediment  in  the  way  under  existing  cir- 
cumstances." 

It  may  easily  be  conceived  that  such  intelli- 
gence gave  extraordinary  joy  to  a  bosom  full 
of  the  warm  enthusiasms  and  eage^aflections 
of  early  youth .  A  thousand  dark  apprehensions 
and  misgivings  had  hung  between  the  eyes  of 
Francis  de  I^ngy  and  Uie  future,  making  him 
fearful  to  look  upon  it.  He  had  fancied  that 
his  father  might  object,  or  even  Monsieur  de 
St.  Medard  himself;  that  Monsieur  d'Artonne 
might  oppose ;  that  the  hand  of  JuUe  might 
even  be  promised  to  another ;  or,  at  the  best, 
that  all  parties  might  treat  his  attachment 
coldly  on  account  of  his  youth,  and  interpose 
long  delays  to  chill  the  eager  hopes  of  love. 
Such  apprehensions,  however,  were  now  all 
swept  away  in  an  instant.  It  was  as  if  a  dark 
and  sombre  curtain  had  been  suddenly  removed, 
and  one  scene  of  unclouded  brightness  and 
splendour  opened  before  him  as  his  future  pros- 
pect. The  presence  of  age  almost  always  chills 
more  or  less  the  fire  of  youth.  Had  Francis 
de  Langy  been  alone,  be  might  have  given  way 
to  almost  any  sort  of  joyous  extravagance  to 
vent  the  exuberance  of  his  satisfaction.  A 
young  man  is  not  worth  much  who  could  not 
jump  over  a  chair  or  a  table  when  he  is  very 
happy,  just  to  expend  a  part  of  the  superfluous 
excitement.  But  Monsieur  de  St.  Medard  being 
present,  Francis  de  Langy  restrained  himself, 
and  only  kissed  his  uncle's  hand  warmly  to 
show  his  gratitude  and  his  joy. 
•  "Well,  well,  my  dear  boy,"  said  the  vis- 
count, "  I  see  you  are  satisfied  with  the  ar- 
rangement I  propose,  and  therefore,  without  a 
word  more,. I  will  go  down  and  speak  to  your 
father  about  it.  Stay  here,  and  I  will  let  you 
know  the  result." 

There  is  in  the  human  mind  a  want  of  faith 
ID  happiness,  which,  I  believe,  is  inherent,  not 
acquired.  What  we  long  for  we  tremble  for ; 
and  even  the  child  snatching  at  the  fruit  or 
flower  has  fear  in  his  eagerness,  as  well  as  de- 
sire. We  know,  without  being  taught,  that 
everything  on  this  earth  is  mortal ;  and  that, 
of  all  mortal  things,  joy  is  the  most  frail.  The 
moment  his  uncle  was  gone,  the  feeling  of  ap- 
prahension  again  took  possession  of  the  heart 
<tf  Fi^ncis  de  Langy.    He  knew  of  no  cause 


for  dread,  and  yet  he  dreaded  that  some  unfore- 
seen obstacle  might  still  intervene.  He  was 
not  long  kept  in  suspense,  however,  for  the  vis- 
count was  not  gone  five  minutes,  and  his  air 
and  manner  on  his  return  at  once  showed  that 
all  was  as  he  could  have  wished  it. 

*'Your  father  is  delighted,  Francis,"  said 
Monsieur  de  St.  Medard, "  and  your  mother  not 
less  so.  Go  to  them,  my  dear  boy,  and  then 
make  preparations  for  a  journey.  It  is  deter- 
mined you  shall  be  your  own  ambasMdor ;  and 
as  you  have  selected  yourlfuture  bride  yourself, 
contrary  to  all  our  absurd  precedents  in  this 
country,  you  must  even  ask  her  hand  of  her 
father  also." 

At  an  early  hour  on  the  following  morning 
Francis  de  Langy  was  concluding  his  prepara- 
tions for  his  new  expedition  to  Auvergne,  aided 
by  the  servant  who  had  supplied  Jean  Mmis's 
place  during  his  leave  of  at)»otio^^|^^si]d^ 
denly  the  worthy  valet  himit^^^HIV  ihe 
room,  exclaiming,  in  grief  atidflmtolansstr 

**  Going  to  Auvergne,  sir,  ^d  I  not  going 
with  you !" 

"Why,  my  good  Jean/'  r*^>lied  Francis  de 
Langy,  "  I  have  business  of  i  Euponanee  tu  tliicis- 
act,  and  could  not  wait  for  yuri/' 

"Wait!"  cried  Jean  M-ir.ns;  »!  am  Itady 
this  moment,  sir.  You  i  an  her^r  go  to  Au- 
vergne without  me.  Is  not  a  rc^U  j£«nurne»  una- 
dulterated valet  de  cbambrr  ei.h  much  4  part  of 
his  master's  person  and  iii^ntity  95  bta  riglit 
leg,  without  which  he  cannot  walk,  but  m\y 
hobble!  I  will  answer  for  it.  sir,  that  If  you 
were  to  set  out  for  Auverjjnt-  \»iihout  tnc,  you 
would  get  into  some  scr^pi'  m  l^-o  minutes, 
from  which  no  one  could  t  xtm  ate  you  bwi  my- 
self; and  in  taking  me  wiLh  yon,  h^  1  fully  in- 
tend you  shall,  you  will  tiw.l  rmi^  every  hmjT 
of  the  day  to  thank  the  hi.  ky  ilars  th^^i  iir- 
nished  you  with  Jean  Mar^iH.  \^(bAt  is:  Ae*-\\- 
tleman  without  a  valet  de  chkimUK,  iti  !r.  u 

Francis  de  Langy  laughed  gayly,  with  a  heart 
so  full  of  its  own  gladness  that  e?erything  else 
seemed  of  minor  importance ;  and,  leaving  the 
other  man  and  Jean  Marais  to  settle  the  matter 
between  them  as  to  which  should  accompany 
him,  he  saw  it  speedily  arranged  to  the  satis- 
faction of  both  parties,  the  lackey  being  ^quite 
as  much  pleased  to  remain  in  Paris  as  Jean  was 
to  journey  into  Auvergne. 

£re  half  an  hour  was  over,  Francis  de  Lan- 
gy's  postchaise  rolled  out  of  the  poru  coefUre  of 
his  father's  house,  and  was  soon  on  the  road  to 
Clermont.  If  thou  shouldst  ever  be  in  Paris, 
reader,  and  be  either  enchanted  by  its  gayeties, 
fascinated  by  its  pleasures,  deluded  by  its  appa- . 
rent  wit,  philosophy,  and  energy,  or  attached 
to  it  too  strongly  by  any  of  the  bonds  of  the 
heart  or  the  head,  and,  on  leaving  it,  shouldst 
desire  a  brush  wherewith  to  sweep  away  every 
feeling  of  regret  from  thy  mind,  go  out  slowly 
by  the  Faubourg  St.  Marceau :  let  the  sight  of 
its  filth  and  squalor,  its  crowded  abominations 
and  uncheerful  horrors,  be  thy  last  remembrance 
of  Paris,  and,  if  ever  thou  dost  wish  to  see  it 
again,  thou  must  have  a  strong  stomach  or  a 
bad  memory.  Nowadays,  one  can  avoid  that 
faubourg,  on  whatever  road  one  travels,  but, 
at  the  time  I  speak  of,  there  was  no  possibility 
of  getting  to  Moulins  without  passing  through 
it  i  and,  as  the  postillion  jogged  on  slowly  over 
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ks  rough  and  jolting  pavement,  Francis  de 
Langy  thought  he  would  never  get  to  the  end 
of  Bights  displeasing  to  the  eye,  and  smells  of- 
fensive to  the  nose.  But  when  they  issued 
forth  under  Menil  Montant,  and  passed  through 
Villejuif,  where  there  was  no  post  at  that  time, 
the  postillion  did  not  seem  to  go  any  faster,  or 
the  road  to  be  less  tedious.  Alas,  that  the 
vings  of  the  little  blind  god,  though  he  uses 
them  sometimes  swiftly  enough  to  fly  away 
vith  himself,  should  never  be  of  any  service  to 
hia  vocaries,  even  wh&n  most  eager  to  proceed 
upon  their  way !  On  went  the  postchaise  at  its 
own  pace,  notwitlistanding  all  the  wishes  of 
Francis  de  Langy ;  Fromenteau,  Essonne,  Pon- 
tbierry,  Chailly,  Fontaincbleau,  one  by  one,  were 
reached  ;  and  such  was  the  rate  of  progression 
on  that  day,  that  by  the  time  the  carriage  rolled 
into  Nemours  it  was  quite  dark.  Onward,  how- 
ever J|^^mm  gentleman  travelled  till  ho  ar- 
^^*>VSHK^f  l>y  which  time  he  had  re- 
ceivid  MlBHb  proof  that  the  attempt  to 
xaii»  iBiioh-V«aniluring  the  night  was  of  very 
little  UM,  and  tctdcd  nmch  more  to  wear  out 
hit  patieaoe  thi^  to  accelerate  bis  journey. 
At  eadi  of  the  iwo  posthouses  between  Ne- 
mours and  the  last-mentioned  pUce,  he  was 
kept  waiting  an  hour  before  the  people  of  the 
place  aPBTQ  nxn^  and  the  horses  put  to ;  and 
as  liB  emB  ii^  Montargls  itself,  the  town- 
docfc  waa  atnttig  two  in  the  morning,  though 
he  ma  yet  leaa  Ihan  eighty  miles  from  Paris. 

The  next  di^  the  same  took  place,  and  the 
nut  again;  aail  the  feelings  of  Francis  de 
Langy  wen  on^  changed,  inasmuch  as,  when 
9l  the  end  of  tife  third  he  stopped  at  Moulins. 
he  waa  within  fwenty-one  leagues  of  the  dwell- 
ing of  iMTlie  iQved.  Those  twenty-one  leagues, 
howefier,  thoi%b  in  general  not  what  can  be 
oalM  moontwions,  were  difficult  to  travel ; 
^'^^^''^tfAStfie  best  in  the  world,  the  horses 
by  no  means  superexccllent,  and  the  people 
somewhat  slow.  As  Francis  de  Langy  knew 
this  by  experience,  he  was  in  his  carriage  at 
sunrise,  and,  perhaps,  might  have  reached  the 
Chateau  d'Artonne  by  daylight,  had  not  the 
postillion  taken  it  into  his  head  to  drive  furious- 
ly across  a  gutter  in  the  little  town  of  Gannet ; 
which  proceeding  dexterously  broke  the  axle  of 
the  carriage  at  the  very  precise  spot  most  con- 
venient for  mending  it,  opposite  to  a  black- 
emith's  shop,  who,  it  was  remarked  by  the  peo- 
ple of  the  town,  bad  always  strongly  opposed 
any  alteration  of  the  gutter  which  ran  across 
the  highway. 

About  fifty  yards  farther  on  there  was  a  little 
auberge,  or  cabaret,  kept  by  a  cousin  of  the 
poetillion ;  and  thither  Francis  de  Langy  natu- 
rally bent  his  steps,  and  spent  an  hour  in  taking 
his  dinner  while  the  axle  of  the  carriage  was 
being  mended.  That  operation  took  up  at  least 
an  hour  and  a  half,  and  thus  the  suu  had  just 
set  when  he  reached  Riom. 

Do  you  remember,  reader,  having  walked 
with  us  up  a  hill  not  far  beyond  that  city,  and 
through  a  path  in  the  wood  which  led  to  a 
fountain  1  if  you  do,  you  will  also  call  to  mind 
that  Francis  de  Langy  there  beheld,  for  the  first 
time,  the  beautiful  being  whom  he  was  now  go- 
ing to  seek  as  his  bride.  Just  as  he  reached 
the  bottom  of  the  ascent  on  the  present  occa- 
sion, the  moon,  which  had  been  somewhat  hid- 


]  den  either  by  the  clouds  or  the  hills — T  know 
'  not  well  which — slionc  out  bright  and  clear ; 
and  at  the  same  moment  the  postillion  pulled 
up  his  horses  and  asked  if  monsieur  liked  to 
walk  lip  the  hill.  Francis  agreed  to  do  so  venr 
willingly ;  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  little  path 
which  ho  had  formerly  pursued,  with  his  heart 
full  of  the  memories  of  that  meeting,  he  turned 
away  to  the  left,  enjoying  at  every  step  the 
thrilling  pleasures  of  association.  He  smiled 
as  he  recollected  how  free  and  easy  was  bid 
breast  when  first  he  trod  that  little  meandering 
footway,  how  little  he  had  expected  that  any 
incident  would  occur  to  beget  such  a  complete 
change  of  feeling  in  his  heart ;  and  then  he 
thought  of  her  he  loved,  and  of  how  beautifal 
she  had  looked  as  she  lay  senseless  upon  the 
path  before  him ;  and  he  called  up  the  gtucd 
which  she  had  given  around  as  reeoUcction 
returnedi  and  the  first  meeting  of  his  eyes  wnh 
hers. 

Memory  might  pause  for  a  moment,  too.  opoa 
all  that  was  strange  and  unexplained  in  tte 
events  of  that  day ;  but  his  heart  was  too  t£ 
of  love  to  permit  thoughts  of  any  other  kind 
to  hold  it  long,  and  he  walked  on,  dreaming  of 
Julie  d'Artonne.  As  he  went,  the  moonlight 
seemed  still  to  keep  him  company  ;  for  thntfh 
tlie  path,  as  we  have  shown,  took  many  bendi 
round  the  sweeps  of  the  hill,  yet  the  bright 
planet  was  so  high  that  she  either  shone  om  fiifl 
upon  his  way,  or  poured  her  rays  in  waveriqg 
spots  of  light  through  the  brown  leaves  ud 
branches  overhead. 

As  the  young  gentleman  was  approachiagthe 
little  fountain,  however,  he  heard  a  sound  as  if 
some  one  had  thrown  down  a  quantity  of  loob 
or  implements  of  husbandr}*,  followed  by  voicei 
speaking  in  a  low,  grave  tone.     He  snddenlly 
stopped,  for  the  usual  hour  of  work  was  pist,   .^ 
the  labourer  retired  from  the  field,  the  itooAbu  4  - 
gone  homo  to  his  cottage,  and  Francii  ihea    ^ 
perceived,  for  the  first  tune,  that  Jein  iUam 
was  close  behind  him.  f 

"  What  is  going  on,  Jean  V*  he  said  ia  a 
whisper. 

"  Perhaps  some .  poachers,'*    answered  Ike 
man ;  **  and,  if  it  be,  we  had  better  go  on  aai . 
take  no  heed." 

"  Perhaps  wc  had,"  replied  Francis  de  Langy; 
and  he  accordingly  walked  slowly  and  quie^f 
forward,  for  ten  or  a  dozen  steps,  to  a  plate 
where  the  path  became  more  open,  crossing  a 
space  of  about  twenty  yards  in  breadth  and  kttj 
in  length,  where  some  trees  had  been  rut  down 
on  the  hillside,  leaving  behind  tliem  a  patch  of 
underwood  here  and  there,  while  the  rest  of  th9 
ground  was  covered  with  long  forest-gxni.  On 
the  left  hand  the  hill  declined  somewhat  abrupt- 
ly ;  and  beyond  the  opening  the  trees  nmt  tall 
and  thin,  witii  a  few  shrubs  and  planu  beneath 
them,  not  thick  enough  to  deserve  the  name  oi 
underwood. 

Here,  again,  Francis  de  Langy  suddenly  stop- 
ped, for  there  was  another  light  besides  that  of 
the  moon ;  and  the  persons  from  whom  tka 
voices  proceeded  were  partly  visible  at  no  gnat 
distance.  They  were  gathered  together  jurt 
below  the  path,  and  were  some  twelve  or  fiwr- 
teen  in  number.  As  they  stood  at  ditrvrentiitf- 
tances  down  the  descent,  the  heads  and  shuul* 
ders  of  some,  the  heads  of  others,  aad  nearly  the 
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whole  form  of  one  or  two,  were  visible.  The 
latter  was  the  ease  with  a  tall  man,  dressed  in 
the  garb  of  the  marechaussee,  who  held  a  torch 
in  his  hand,  with  the  flaming  end  somewhat  bent 
down.  There  seemed  to  be  another  flambeau, 
if  not  more,  below,  by  the  red  light  and  smoke 
which  came  up,  drowning  in  a  gloomy  and  por- 
tentous glare  the  pure  cold  beams  of  the  moon. 

After  gazing  for  a  moment,  Francis  de  Langy 
fancied  that  he  recognised  more  than  one  of  the 
persons  before  him ;  and,  at  all  events,  his  curi- 
osity was  too  highly  excited  to  permit  of  his 
proceeding  without  ascertaining  what  they  were 
about.  Without  any  attempt  at  concealment, 
then,  but  with  a  quiet  step,  he  advanced  through 
the  grass  to  the  spot  where  the  group  was  as- 
sembled, followed,  as  he  did  so,  by  Jean  Marais. 
Their  approach  caused  little  observation ;  one 
of  the  men  turning  round  his  head,  looking  at 
them  slightly,  and  then  resuming  the  steadfast 
gaze  with  which  he  had  been  previously  contem- 
plating the  proceedings  of  another  parsonage, 
who,  with  mattock  and  pickaxe,  was  beginning 
to  dig  by  the  light  uf  the  torches  held  above  his 
head. 

What  they  were  seeking  the  two  new-comers 
eould  not  divine ;  but  it  was  now  dear,  not  only 
that  the  business  was  of  important  but  that 
Francis  de  Langy  was  right  in  supposing  sever- 
al of  those  there  assembled  to  be  well  known  to 
him.  Close  to  the  person  who  was  digging  stood 
the  intendant,  with  his  arms  crossed  upon  hts 
chest,  and  a  red  roquolanre  cast  over  his  shoul- 
ders to  keep  him  from  the  night  axr.  He  was 
looking  on  with  his  usual  calm,  cold,  impenetra- 
ble expression  of  countenance,  steadily,  but  not 
anxiously,  as  one  might  be  supposed  to  witness 
a  proceeding  which  excited  nothing  but  mere 
curiosity.  A  little  nearer  to  Francis  de  Langy, 
but  with  his  back  turned  towards  him,  stood  the 
Count  d*Artonne.  It  was  evident,  from  the  at- 
titude which  he  had  assumed,  that  he  was  ga- 
zing at  the  proceedings  with  strong  interest, 
Chough  his  face  could  not  be  seen.  One  or  two 
of  his  servants  were  there  also,  as  well  as  the 
prefet  of  the  neighbouring  town,  who  had  been 
pointed  out  to  Francis  de  Langy  diuring  his  for- 
mer visit  to  Auvergne.  The  rest  of  the  party 
.comprised  two  or  three  labourers,  and  some  ser- 
vants and  ofllcers  of  the  intendant,  with  several 
agents  of  the  police,  and  no  less  than  four  ser- 
vants in  the  livery  of  Madame  de  Bausse.  In 
the  front  was  the  large  dog  which  we  have 
mentioned  as  accompanying  that  lady  on  lior 
viait  to  the  house  of  the  intendant,  which  now 
atood  with  drooping  ears  and  tail,  the  mouth 
partly  open,  and  the  tongue  hanging  out,  watch- 
ing the  process  of  digging,  and  every  now  and 
then  running  forward,  and  attempting  to  aid  the 
men  who  were  employed,  by  scratching  eagerly 
with  his  feet.    * 

-  The  scene  altogether  was  a  curious  and  a 
Mdemn  one.  All  were  now  silent ;  and  the  only 
aoands  which  broke  the  stillness  were  the 
Btrofccs  of  the  mattock  and  an  occasional  low 
whine  from  the  dog.  Tlie  sensations  of  Francis 
de  Langy  were  by  no  means  pleasant ;  a  coM 
chill  seemed  cast  over  his  bright  expectations  ; 
vague  and  uncomfortable  images  rose  up  before 
hia  fancy,  and  connected  the  present  with  many 
events  of  the  past.  He  remembered  that  it  was 
close  to  that  very  spot  where  he  had  foun^  Julie 


I  d'Artonne  in  a  state  of  insensibility ;  he  reeol- 
lected  the  sudden  and  unexplained  disappearance 
of  Monsieur  de  Bausse ;  and,  he  knew  not  why, 
his  mind  would  join  those  events  with  that  which 
was  at  present  going  on,  and  that,  too,  in  a  pain- 
ful manner.  He,  too.  stood  and  watched  the  la- 
bourers with  a  feeling  of  awe  and  apprehension', 
as  one  gazes  at  a  dark  thunder-cloud  which  is 
ready  every  moment  to  burst  upon  us.  In  the 
mean  while  the  men  worked  on,  removing  shov- 
elful after  shovelful  of  earth,  till  at  length  the 
mattock  struck  the  rock,  without  their  disoovep- 
ing  anything. 

''  Work  on  in  this  direction,"  said  the  intend* 
ant ;  **  you  have  begun  too  much  towards  the 
hill.    Let  the  dog  be  yonr  guide." 

"  We  shall  come  upon  the  water,  monaMg- 
nenr,"  replied  one  of  the  men;  '*che  stream 
from  the  fountain  comes  down  there." 

'*  Do  as  yon  are  ordered," 
ant ;  and  the  workmen  prooeedi 
the  spot  in  which  they  had 
three  feet  to  the  right. 

Tlie  first  shovelfuls  which 
this  place  were  of  a  dark  sg 
with  some  voleanic  atones, 
moved.   They  then  came  to 
packed  together,  and  moist 
the  stream,  which,  oozing  throl 
under  the  aur&oe  of  the  grow 
of  the  fountain  above,  to  join 
below.    Two  spadefuls  were 
the  intendant  suddenly  exelai 

"  Stop !  what  did  yoo  touch 

"Nothing,  I  think,  but 
monaeignenr,**  replied  the  mai 

Monsieur  d'Artonne  stepped  ftHttla 
and  said— it  seemed  to  Francisy' 
without  a  considerable  effort — *f 
the  leaves  away  gently :  they  i 
placed  there,  .as  the  earth  is  abol 

His  voice  was  low  and  hollovl 
spdce,  the  dog,  whom  one  of  the  servants  bad 
taken  by  the  collar,  broke  away,  and  seratched 
op  the  leaves  with  his  fbet 

The  next  instant  some  ctoth,  apparently  tho 
sleeve  of  a  man's  coat,  was  diacoveied ;  and  the 
intendant  exclaimed,  '*  Hold  the  torch !  hold  the 
torch !  Here  is  the  body !  Take  away  the  dog, 
remove  the  earth  and  leaves  gently,  let  us  sea 
exactly  how  he  Uea." 

Quickly  and  in  silence  the  men  proceeded 
with  their  work,  casting  oflf  the  earth  and  the 
wet  leaves  on  either  side,  and  in  less  than  a 
minute  they  came  to  a  hilt  of  a  sword ;  upon 
which  one  of  them  was  stooping  down  to  puU 
it  out  from  the  mass  that  covered  the  Uade,  but 
the  intendant  stopped  him,  exclaiming  suddenly, 
"  Do  not  tonch  it !  Remove  the  mbhish  from  it 
witli  the  spade ;  it  is  necessary  to  see  whether 
it  be  drawn  or  not." 

Very  little  labour  was  necessary  to  prove  the 
fact :  the  sword  was  nnsheathed,  and  qnite  nis- 
ty,  seeming  to  have  been  thrown  in  after  the 
tiody  had  been  deposited  in  its  nneoBaecrated 
grave.  When  it  was  all  clear,  the  intendant 
took  it  from  the  hands  of  the  workmen,  and  ex- 
amined if  by  the  torchlight ;  while  every  one 
gazed  on  him  and  it,  in  deep  aifenoe  and  with  a 
contracted  brow.  • 

**  Go  on,"  said  the  intendant,  and  the  work 
was  resumed. 
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In  about  three  minutes  more  tlie  whole  of  a 
human  body  waa  exposed  to  view;  Uyt  the  little 
jBtream,  trickling  on  through  the  leaves,  formed 
with  the  disturbed  earth  a  muddj  pool  around 
the  corpse,  which  prevented  anything  from  be- 
ing seen,  except  that  it  was  lying  on  the  side, 
with  the  face  towards  the  hill. 

The  body  was  easily  raised,  however ;  and, 
being  placed  upon  the  open  ground,  a  torch  was 
held  close  to  the  face.  To  the  surprise  of  all, 
not  the  slightest  appearance  of  corruption  was 
▼isiUe.  It  would  seem  that  the  stream  of  wa- 
ter, either  from  some  peculiar  quality  in  itself, 
or  from  the  extreme  coldness  of  its  temperature, 
had  entirely  preserved  the  corpse  from  decay, 
so  that  the  features  were  as  perfect  as  at  the 
moment  when  Death  set  his  seal  upon  them. 
They  were  those  of  a  young  and  somewhat 
handsome  man,  well  formed,  though  not  partic- 
ling.  The  countenance  seem- 
certain  degree  of  expression, 
biy  more  the  accidental  one 
the  moment  of  death,  than 
ibitual  to  it.  The  brow  was 
set  hard,  and  the  comers 
down.  The  right  hand  had 
left  hand  none,  but  one  was 
ly.  The  clothes  were  rich 
lere  were  rings  upon  the  fin- 
of  a  watch  apparent,  with 
No  hat  was  found ;  and  the 
was  doubled  up  underneath 
broken, 
lu  recognise  this  manV*  de- 
idant. 

the  Count  d'Artonne  at  once  : 
arquis  de  Bausse.*' 


ttoi 


of  ttvnKNith 
agloreiipoiitti 
Ibund  uaoflr  ~ 
andopeiah 
gen;-nd  a 

hfoLn 

"Dd  aay  of' 
nndedthe'  ' 

"I  do," 


**  Ido^  I  do^^cried  several  of  the  persons  pres- 


let  us  see  how  he  came  l^  his 
endant  continued ;  **  there  is  no 
blood  that  I  can  see." 

*'  It  must  have  been  washed  away  by  the  wa- 
ter," observed  some  one. 

**  Open  his  coat,'*  said  the  intendant ;  and,  on 
80  doing,  right  in  the  midst  of  the  breast  was 
discovered  a  small  round  wound,  scarcely  large 
enough  to  admit  the  point  of  a  man's  linger ; 
but,  spreading  from  it  on  every  side  like  a  halo, 
was  a  deep  blue  and  yellow  bruise. 

"Well,"  said  the  intendant,  after  they  had 
all  gazed  for  a  moment  or  two  in  silence,  '*two 
facts  are  evident.  This  is  the  corpse  of  Mon- 
sieur de  Bausse,  which  we  have  at  length  found ; 
and  he  has  met  with  a  violent  death.  Monsieur 
d'Artonne,  I  must  trust  to  you  to  convey  this 
intelligence  as  delicately  as  you  can  to  Madame 
de  Bausse,  for  I  intend  myself  to  proceed  imme- 
diately to  Riom,  carrying  the  body  with  me.  I 
hope  too,  my  dear  friend,  that  to-morrow  you 
will  give  me  your  assistance  in  the  investiga- 
tions which  it  will  be  necessary  for  me  to  insti- 
tute in  order  to  discover  the  perpetrator  of  this 
deed." 

"  Undoubtedly,"  replied  Monsieur  d'Artonne. 
*<At  what  time  shall  I  be  with  you  to-mor- 
row 1" 

"  At  ten,"  said  the  intendant,  •«  if  yon  can 
make  it  convenient ;"  and  some  more  conver- 
sation of  no  importanceitook  place  regarding  the 
arrangements  for  the  noxt  day,  and  the  method 
of  bearing  the  corpse  to  Riom. 


I     Francis  de  Langy,  however,  waited  not  to 
!  hear  it.    He  felt  sick  and  gloomy  :  a  deeper  im- 
;  prcssion  was  made  upon  him — he  knew  not  wbj 
'  — than  the  mere  sight  of  the  dead  body  cooU 
have  occasioned ;  and,  turning  away,  he  resumed 
the  path  towards  the  high  rocul  without  speaking 
a  word  to  any  one.    Absorbed  in  what  was  go- 
ing on,  no  one  noticed  his  departure  any  mora 
than  his  arrival ;  and,  when  he  cast  himself  into 
the  chaise,  he  covered  his  eyes  with  his  handi; 
but  it  was  long  before  he  could  turn  his  thoagfais 
away  from  the  painful  channel  into  which  tbej 
had  been  directed. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

In  this  dhapter,  reader,  we  will  endeavour  to 
fly  with  the  wings  of  the  wind ;  thongh,  perfatpi, 
we  had  better  say  with  the  wings  of  the  butteiif. 
But  this  is  a  chapter  of  young  joy,  which  m  i-" 
ways  eager  and  rapid,  passing  like  a  flash ;  nd 
the  butterfly  is  the  image  of  calm  happineii, 
sporting  in  its  garden  of  flowers,  and  fluttering; 
half  sated  in  the  wantonness  of  fruition,  ham 
sweet  to  sweet,  ere  each  be  fuUy  tasted. 

The  meeting  of  Francis  de  Langy,  on  the 
night  of  i^ich  we  have  already  spoken,  witk 
Julie  d'Artonne,  with  her  father  and  with  hs 
mother,  was  somewhat  check(n^  with  gloon. 
The  scene  he  had  witnessed  had  cast  a  sbadov 
over  his  own  mind ;  it  had  done  so  still  Dora 
over  that  of  Monsieur  d'Artonne ;  and,  judgMf 
that  the  count  might  wish  to  communicate  will 
his  family  in  private,  Francis  soon  after  hii  f^ 
rival  proceeded  to  the  chamber  of  the  AbU  A^ 
noux,  whom  he  found  very  slowly  advancing  to- 
wards recovery.  The  good  old  man  waiqBlo 
contented  with  his  progress,  however :  be  hd 
been  up  for  an  hour  during  each  of  thetwodaji 
preceding,  and  he  thanked  God  for  the  raUef  aA 
forded  him  with  the  humble  gratitude  of  to  ca^ 
nest  and  pious  heart. 

The  next  morning  beamed  more  brigbtiT ;  tba 
impressions  of  the  night  before  had  been  soft- 
ened in  the  mind  of  the  young  lover;  and,  on 
going  down,  he  found  Monsieur  d'ArtOBBS  alto 
with  a  more  cheerful  face.  While  ipeddnf 
with  him  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  a  sermt 
brought  in  a  letter  from  the  intendant ;  and,  ia 
reading  it,  a  well-pleased  smile  came  npoa  the 
count's  lip.  Francis  de  Langy  thoagbt  the  mo- 
ment favourable  for  his  own  suit ;  and  at  ooeo 
presented  a  note,  Avhich  had  been  given  to  him 
by  his  father,  formally  asking  the  hand  of  the 
young  heiress  of  Artonne  for  the  heir  of  the 
house  of  Langy.  The  count  read  it  with  a  grave 
air,  and  then  merely  replied.  **  If  yon  wiO  gouto 
the  saloon  I  will  join  you  in  a  minute." 

A  momentary  shade  of  apprehensioa  came 
over  the  heart  of  Francis  de  Langy.  It  was  in 
vain  that  he  recalled  the  words  of  Monsieur  de 
St.  Medard,  and  the  assurances  which  those 
words  implied ;  he  loved  too  much  to  be  conin 
dent,  and  remained  in  doubt  and  fear  tUl  there 
were  steps  without,  and  the  count  himself  cams 
in  leading  Julie  by  the  hand.  Her  face  was  like 
a  rose  in  the  morning,  all  blushes  and  tears: 
but  the  tears  were  happy  ones,  like  the  dew  of 
the  summer  dawn  ;  and,  when  Francis  sprang 
forward  to  meet  her,  she  gave  him  both  bar 
hands,  and  he  held  her  to  his  bosom  as  a  bride. 
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They  were  joined  the  moment  ailer  by  Ma- 
'dame  d'Artonne ;  who,  with  a  warmth  and  ea- 
gerness Tory  difierent  from  the  cold  and  formal 
manners  of  the  day,  expressed  the  delight  she 
felt  at  the  idea  of  her  daughter  being  united 
to  the  adopted  child  of  one  who  had  been  the 
earliest  and  dearest  friend  of  her  husband  and 
herself.  A  few  minutes  of  confused  joy  suc- 
ceeded, during  which  neither  Ftancis  nor  Julie 
well  knew  what  they  themselves  or  any  other 
person  said ;  and  then  came  calmer  considera- 
tions as  to  when  this  union  was  to  take  place. 
A  smile,  thoughtful  and  grave,  but  yet  fuU  of 
calm  and  happy  expectation,  came  npon  the 
countenances  of  Monsieur  and  Madame  d'Ar- 
tonne  when  they  called  to  mind  how  young, 
how  very  young,  were  those  two  lovers.  The 
only  difficulty,  indeed,  that  either  of  them  felt 
was  to  make  Francis  de  Langy  understand  that 
a  considerable  lapse  of  time  must  pass  ere  he 
could  receive  Juliets  hand.  That  matter,  how- 
ever, was  more  easily  settled  than  Monsieur 
d'Artonne  expected,  for  Francis  already  had 
come  to  the  same  conclusion ;  so  that  he  offer- 
ed not  a  word  of  opposition,  and-tfae  matter  was 
left  vague  and  uncertain. 

<*  I  must  go  to  Riom  immediately  after  break- 
fast," said  Monsieur  d'Artonne,  B8«thoy^were 
sitting  down  to  the  morning  meal ;  **  but  I  will 
not  take  you  with  me,  Francis,  upon  a  dull  and 
eomewhat  sad  errand.  I  have  another  afiair  for 
.Jalie  and  you  to  transact,  better  suited  to  your 
time  of  Ufe  and  to  your  feelings.  Do  you  re- 
-member  the  man  who  was  in  prison  for  poach- 
ing— Antoine  Burel  He  was  set  at  liberty; 
but  it  appears  that  there  were  otlier  charges  of 
.the  same' kind  against  him,  which  have  kept 
him  from  his  home  wandering  among  the 
-mountains  for  the  last  fortnight.  Now,  with 
4K>me  difficulty,  I  have  obtained  an  order  to 
surseoir,  which  is  tantamount,  you  know,  to  par- 
don ;  and  you  two,  if  you  like,  may  carry  up 
.the  notice  thereof  to  his  father's  house.  Do  you 
know  where  it  is,  Juliet" 

«*Oh  yes!"  replied  Julie,  '*I  can  find  it;  it 
lis  to  the  left,  above  Bourasole,  among  the  hills. 
I  never  was  there  ;  but  I  heard  something 
about  the  Huguenots,  and  that  you  were  angry 
■with  the  people  because  they  were  unkind  to 
(them." 

The  matter  was  soon  and  easily  settled. 
Francis  undertook  that  they  would  easily  dis- 
loover  the  house,  for  he  would  not  have  given 
'np  the  promised  expedition  for  a  mine  in  Peru. 
To  be  with  Julie  alone;  to  talk  of  love  with  her 
who  was  the  object  of  it ;  to  borrow  from  the 
«ky,  and  the  air,  and  the  clouds,  and  the  sun- 
•ahine,  and  the  mountains  of  laughing  Limagne, 
figures  to  image  forth  all  the  sweet  sensations 
•of  his  heart ;  to  breathe  the  ebcpansive  happi- 
ness of  his  bosom  under  the  free  canopy  of 
iieaven,  was  a  joy  such  as  man  has  power  only 
to  taste  in  those  few  early  years  of  life— so 
•weet,  so  fugitive — ^when  all  the  flowers  of  the 
Jieart  are  in  blossom,  before  they  have  beeii 
trampled  down,  or  plucked,  or  have  cast  their 
leaves  in  the  summer.  Oh,  how  they  pass 
away,  those  early  years  !  and,  if  joy  itself  be 
bat  a  point  in  the  vast  space  of  time,  how  small 
is  the  point  when  joy  is  pure  and  unsullied, 
^without  the  alloy  of  one  regret ! 

Monsieur  d*Artonne  set  off  soon  after  for 


Riom,  and  Francis  de  Langy  and  his  sweet 
companion  were  not  long  in  taking  their  way 
up  into  the  hills.  There  was  a  little  abatement, 
indeed,  of  their  anticipated  pleasure  from  Ma- 
dame d'Artonne  insisting  upon  sending  horses 
to  meet  them  as  they  returned,  lest  Julie  sfiould 
be  tired.  Julie  felt  that,  under  such  circum- 
stances, she  could  have  walked  untired  double 
the  distance ;  but  something  prevented  her  from 
saying  so,  and  Francis  de  Langy  would  not  op- 
pose anything  which  was  suppmd  to  be  for  her 
comfort. 

They  took  their  way  forth,  then,  alone,  about 
ten  o'clock  in  the  morning ;  and  passing  through 
the  park  that  surrounded  the  chateau,  they  issu- 
ed out  on  the  other  side  into  a  small  bridle-road 
shaded  by  walnut-trees,  which  led  in  those  days 
from  Riom  to  Portefaix.  Hero  they  met  a 
number  of  countrywomen  going  on  to  buy  or 
sell  in  Riom,  and  as  they  wanted  no  society 
but  their  own^they  struck  off  into  a  footpath 
which  led  round  the  base  of  one.of  the  mount- 
ains between  Riom  and  CIermoDe»  called  Chan- 
turgue.  They  were  now  lonely  enough :  the 
vines  were  soon  left  behind  them;  some  or- 
chards full  of  rich  fruits  were  likewiae  passed ; 
and  then  came  extensive  meadows,  stretching 
out  from  the  mountain  foot  to  the  bank  of  a 
small  rivulet,  which  wandered  oa  and  joined 
the  Ambene  above  Riom.  As  th^  went  on 
the  scene  grew  wilder  still :  large  masses  of 
volcanic  stone  stood  up  out  of  the  green  Uirf ; 
few  houses  were  seen,  and  those  far  apart ;  vil- 
lages and  hamlets  were  at  an  end ;  this  cottage 
of  the  shepherd,  the  solitary  famihouse,  were 
the  only  traces  of  man's  habitation,  except 
where  a  cross  upon  the  summit  of  a  crag,  or 
upon  the  soft  side  of  the  mountain,  either  show- 
ed  where  some  accident  had  happened,  or  called 
the  wanderer  passing  that  way  to  offer  up  his 
praises  to  the  God  of  all,  or  vpake  hope  and 
comfort  in  the  storm  and  tempest  to  thoae  who, 
perhaps,  were  wellni^  abandoning  themselves 
to  despair. 

Jnlie  and  Francis  de  Langy  made  no  great 
haste  along  the  road.  One  might  ahnoet  have 
applied  to  them  the  lines  of  the  poet : 

**  Slow  throagk  the  meadnwi  rored  thay  Baay  a  mil* ;  j 
To7«d  bf  Mch  bank,  ud  thtlad  at  each  ■kit*." 

It  was  not,  indeed,  exactly  so ;  for,  of  conrse, 
refinement  in  education  and  in  character  pro- 
duced a  refinement  in  their  affection  which  was 
not  to  be  found  in  Phoebe  Dawson  and  her  lover. 
They  were  full  of  deep  thoughts  and  strong  at- 
tachment, but  pure  and  high ;  and  Love,  too, 
was  in  his  young  timidity  with  both.  But  still 
they  prolonged  their  walk  as  much  as  possible, 
paused  and  rested,  and  talked  of  future  happi- 
ness till  the  shadows,  beginning  to  fall  the  other 
way,  warned  them  how  long  they  had  lingered, 
and  urged  them  more  quickly  on. 

At  length,  amid  the  wildest  part  of  the 
scenery,  appeared  a  few  patches  of  com  nicely 
cultivated,  a  number  of  young  trees  planted  in 
sheltered  situations,  and  a  low  cottage  with 
some  small  outbuildings  seated  close  upon  the 
verge  of  a  little  lake,  if  it  deserved  that  name, 
from  which  issued  forth  the  rivulet  that  flowed 
through  the  valley  they  had  followed.  The  ex- 
panse of  water  was  probably  not  more  than  four 
or  five  acres  at  the  most,  but  it  was  clear,  and 
bright,  and  perfectly  cahn,  at  the  moment  that 
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Fnil^ci«  fiiii  Julie  «|^prMclied  it,  ao  finit  tte  hfllt 
a^und,  the  ^vens  end  floattng  clouds  abore, 
and  the  Mttle  cpttage  by  the  nie  were  all  re- 
ikec^  ^rightly  ^m  the  aurface.  Aa  they  paus- 
ed ufKm  the  e40e  to  look  4owb  into  the.  deptk  of 
the  uqi^id  mirror,  in  whiek  the  hiUa  seemed  ta 
OOAjte^apiat^  ^eir  owa  beaaty  and  grandeor, 
t)i^  b!eEe^  the  ^gure  of  a  womaa,  appavei^y 
wi^  ^venoed  in  lUe,  come  out  ^f  the  cottage 
aod  gai^  earnest  towards  them. 

t^iif»9, 49  l<an|y  e«v,  hut  took  no  partioalar 
notice,  and  would  fain  hare  lingered  there  for  a 
m^peckt  linger,  dl^cuning  f^td  dreams  by  Ju- 
lie's sidsw  Love  is  always  more  adfisk  in  a 
man*s  ^>|iom  than  in  a  woman's ;  and,  though 
sbe  was  weU  pleased  to  stay  there  beside  him, 
Juliek  ais  sppn  an  ebie  remwcked  tbe  old  woman 
watc^ipg  them,  preened  Francis's  arm  gently 
with  her  ^and,  saying,  "  I  am  sure  Uiat  is  his 
]pM>tber,  ^lyuoHs  about  her  son.  Come,  Fran- 
qis,  do  not  let  us  de)ay  giving  them  any  com- 
fptt  that,  we  can." 

They  went  on  im^mediatdy,  and,  following 
the  li,ttle  path  round  the  tarn,  soon  reached  the 
door  of  the  eottage,  where  tbe  old  woman  stood, 
elean  and  neat,  witK  a  withered  but  gentle 
90UBtenan,ce,  which  ej^ressed  some  degree  of 
wonder  to  see  two  young  people,  evidently  of 
high  r^nk,  wandering  up  to  the  threshold  of  a 
remote  and  lowly  habitation.  She  apoke  first, 
44drQ89ing  them  in  a  courteous  and  quiet  tone, 
without  any  of  the  paioi*  of  Auvergne,  though 
with  a  toiiph  of  the  Langiuedocean  acoeat. 

"  Will  you  <?ome  in  and  rest,  mademoiselle," 
she  said,  *'and  take  a  draught  of  milk  1" 

"  We  l^ve  come  to  see  you,  my  good  metb- 
er,"  answered  Julie;  ''and  so  I  wiU  go  in  and 
9it  down  for  a  mioute.  Is  your  husband  at 
homel" 

"  He  in  just  at  the  baok  of  the  cottage,  sta- 
lling in  a  new  oow-s^ed,"  replied  the  ski  woman. 
''  I  wUl,  call  him  in  a  minute.  Fathur !  iktber ! 
.A.f)tf>i^  Bua^e !  ^ere  are  a  young  lady  and 
gentleman  want  to  see  you!"  and  while  Julie 
entered  w^h  Francis,  taid  seeled  herself  upon 
a  lov^  ^QtU^  by  t)ie  clean  wkite  table,  an  elderly 
man,  the  QX3et  coimterpert  of  the  good  dame 
herself,  came  in,  putting  on  liis  rough  short- 
tailed  ooat,  over  a  shirt  as  white  as  snow.  His 
ffint^fe^'w^re  somewhat  kaxsher,  and  the  ex- 
presfipq,  ^f^on  the  whole,  mpre  stem  than  that 
of  h^iis  wifo ;  but  8)till  it  whs  a  pleaeant.and  be- 
nignjemt  cpuatenance,  grave  and  firm,  but  kind- 
ly Writh^l.  In  Julie's  eyes  (ram  the  first  it  was 
very  prepofis^^ng,  though  she  little  knew  the 
joy  which  the  s^bt  of  tliat  face  was  destined  at 
one  time  to  give  her. 

"  I  am  tj^  44mhterof  the  Count  d'Artonne," 
ahe  said,  as  the  ^  man  bowed,  and  seemed  to 
w^it  for  her  to  spealf ,  "  I  ^m  the  daui^ter  of 
the  Count  d'Ai;tom^  a^d  have  come  to  you  l«r 
l?«p*dftsire." 

*'  OU I  I  Ifpow  you  well,  m^demois^,"  re- 
plied the  farmer ;  ''  and  air  for  the  good  count, 
be  has  dox\e  as  mujch  for  ua  as  he  can  in 
wit^awing  h^i  own  charge  against  our  poor 
wild.  boy«  Be  can't  make  the  other  people  do 
th^  aame,  I  know ;  though  I  think  tbe  other 
little  lords,  ^oh  a^  Monsieur  d'Argental  and 
Montveit,  might  do  so  too  when  a  noblan^ 
like  him  seti.  them  the  example." 

*•  Oh  yes,"  repli^  ^ujie,  "  ipy  fothw  hM  do»B 


moFOi  for  your  sob  ;  be  hnr  got  an  erdcf  from 
Paris  to  sHfVfotr.-  so  that  he  ism  no  more  daa- 
ger^  and  canMComs  hacdL  to  yon  when  he  fleaseL 
Heise  is  the  BDtiBfr  (tf  it  finm  the  Gwfis.** 

The  old  matt  oaogbt  tlw  yomig  tody's  hmi 
with  a  saddeastafft  of  joy  and  satisfaetiea,  iid 
kissed  it  wanalys  Then,  taking  the  psper,  le 
ran  his  eye  over  il,  and  headed  it  to  bis  wife. 
But  ahe  could  scaraely  raad  it  for  tears.  It 
raraly  oecwa  in  England  that  aman  of  the  lov- 
er, or  even  the  middle  classes^  can  ezprisB  ea- 
sily any  sodden  emotion  of  pleasure  or  gnti- 
tade :  it  is  seldom  in  France  that  he  has  not 
^something  wett-tomed  and  gracefol  to  say  opoa 
the  occasion. 

"  The  cooot  is  very  kind,  mademoiKDe,'* 
cried  the  old  man ;  "  the  ooaot  is  very  kind  it- 
d^eA  in  sending^us  this  notice,  and  has  doubled 
his  kindneM^^  the  hand  that  brought  it  Im 
very  grateful,  mademoiselle ;  and,  ihou^  I  an 
but  a  poor  peaaant,  it  ia  not  impossible,  n^,  I 
think  it  vecy  possible^  thai  at  some  timelnsr 
have  an  c^pmtunity  of  senring  the  oeoot  is  n- 
ftuni." 

''Oh!  he  wants  no  letjom)"  replied  Jim; 
**  he  is  always  glad  to  do  any  good  that  be  iss 
without  wishing  for  any  recompeose." 

^  Ah,  ^nademoiseUe."  answered  ihe  |(« 
farmer,  in  a  thonglitifttl  tone,  *'«keo  I  n» 
young,  my  mother  osed  to  tell  me  a  ittfy  « j* 
lion  ^at  got  into  a  net,,  and  a  moose  MJa 
him  out.  I  dam  say  yon  know  it,  ftr  bx"^ 
moOiers  tell  it  to  their  obildreir-"  . 

Julie  smsM,  and  nodded  her  te  bead  to^ 
dicate  that  she  was  aware  of  what  be  aUndtf 

«  Wda."  eoDtinned  the  Hognenot  V^ttu^J 
may  be  (be  moose  aome  day,  madeaionss- 
God  knows,  but  I  trust  I  may.  And  who* 
this  young  gentkman  ?  The  count  has  no  ss, 
I  think."  ,     ^ 

"  Ifto."  leplied  Francis  de  Langy ;  "2  '^^ 
a  friend,  yet  one  who  loves  him  iiesiv«»  •*" 
as  if  he  were  his  son."  .  ,^^^ 

"  Ah,  aiid  win  be  his  son.  too.  sows  of  «»»^ 
.days,'*  cried  the  oUi  woman.  laagliiBf ;  J^<^ 
see  how  it  is  very  well.  Nay,  do  wJJ"  "J 
make  yon  bluah,  mademoiseUe!  "ff^^Tl 
those  who  get  the  man  they  love,  art ^ * 
blessing  in  bright  days,  what  ia  it  no^  ,  o„, 
skyisdoudyortheslormeom«<to*»^  '^ 
God  protect  you  both,  I  say  1"        .  ,  .w-iJi 

"  Ah,  God  protect  you  both!"  <^T)Z 
man;  ♦* and  He  wiU  protect  you  too, for iwj' 

alwaya  aeea  a  blessing  foUow  such  uuofs"* 
you  have  done  to-day,"  _^  ^ 

Some  forther  convematioo  of  the  ^'^ 
io^  plao«,  and,  after  remaining  is  ^Jrz^ 
aboot  a  quarter  of  an  boir,  Fwi«f,Jl JSi 
and  bis  beantifol  oompamon  tuniad  ^^^ 
homeward  with  an  additiensl  ftewa  ™»«J5 
tion  on  their  wi^y;  for  the  heart  of  iwj?^ 
aU  its  coirttption,  does  find  debgbtmw^ 
ang  and  psomotbg  the  ha|»pis«sw^<'J*^ 
least  before  stt  the  sArtji  of  ^^^J^ 
who  is  ooostanlly  about  onr  psih  mm ^ 
have  had  theitf  eflbct  in  ^if^^^J^Stbttf 
tiona,  which  God  planted  in  ••"'-^fS^Si^ 
own  good,  to  hi$  evapsrpeacs.  ^f^^ 
joyfiU,  then  I  with  pteoe  in  aU  *%r",^ 
iogs,  and  gladness,  mofco»er,  m  STJ^^iiS 
.they  hi^  Qonmnnicaied  tp  sutfTS*   ^" 
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iMltiiBditet  ftr  UpomtiieUffle  lite,  and,  enr 
Uviof  tbe  ahamu,  tfaty  foaad  th«l  the  oounl 
liad  already  ecMne  back  from  iUom.  Ha  was 
calm,  and  evan  oheerfiiL  Madama  d'Aftoane 
Beamed  to  anjoy  llie  aigfat  of  tbek-  motaal  lava  i 
and  iba  day,  whioli  iMd  naaa  in  brigtetnaaa, 
"want  dawa  withoot  a  ckNid. 


CHAPTER  ^tXIII. 

Aa  maal,  ia  the  ooofse  of  all  troe  tales,  fjrom 
tbe  time  of  Tom  Jones  down  to  the  pfcaeniday, 
the  reader  is  obliged  to  go  backward  and  forward 
ia  this  book,  from  scene  to  scene,  and  fsom  place 
to  place,  ia  oodec  that  be  may  lose  nothing  of 
that  which  was  taking  place,  and  affiscting  tbe 
bistory  of  those  in  whom  he  feels  an  interest. 
The  cause  of  it  is,  dear  reader,  that  Fate  is  abi- 
quitooB,  and  man  tbe  rererse.  Fate  operating 
erery where,  each  individoal  is  the  centre  of  the 
eircQUKtanees  which  am  attacking  him  on  erery 
side:  so  tiiat,  when  we  want  to  see  the  causes 
which  afiect  any  particular  personage,  we  have 
to  wander  fas  and  wide,  and  then  do  not  discover 
even  ooa  half. 

About  three  o'clock  of  tbe  very  day  on  which 
Fnmcis  de  Laagy  set  out  for  Attrergne,  the  mar- 
quis, his  fioher,  waa  sitting  in  a  small  room  fit> 
ted  up  with  books  and  somewhat  cneumbered 
by  papam.  In  this  h»  usaaily  transacted  busi- 
new  with  his  inlandant  or  stewaid,  and  that  wor- 
thy functionary  had  not  long  left  him  at  the  mo- 
meal  we  speak  o£  The  marquis,  aooustomcd 
for  many  years  lo  find  in  his  son  one  great  ob- 
ject of  thought  and  eawtion,  now  felt  himself 
somewhat  ionely  in  the  absence  of  him  who  had 
•applied  the  place  whijeh  the  death  of  Victor  de 
lAngy  had  left  vacant  in  his  sensations  ^  and, 
tending  for  the  marchioness,  be  proposed  to  oc- 
cupy the  unfilled  moments  by  conversing  with 
her  on  the  various  armagements  which  they  had 
to  make  ^r  the  future. 

She  was  foUowed  into  the  room  b^  a  servant, 
who  stood  sileat  for  a  moment  while  the  mar- 
chioness spoke  to  her  husband;  but  her  first 
words  were  an  inquiry  to  wiuch  the  man  alone 
tooki  give  an  answer. 

**  Who  is  that  handsome,  good-looking  youth,'* 
she  asked,  "  who  seems  waiting  fpr  you  with- 
out r 

"  h  is  a  yoimg  gentleman,  madam,"  said  the 
lackey,  **who  has  brought  a  letter  for  mon- 
sieur, which  be  will  deliver  to  no  one  bnt  him- 
self; nor  will  he  give  his  name,  making  a  cu- 
rtoos  sort  of  anawerwhen  I  aaked  it,  and  sayinff^ 
*  You  would  know  it  well,  and  jtt  not  know  it 
ttalU" 

"Let  him  come  in,"  rejoined  the  marquis, 
^Hthasmile:  **ftie  must  ezkain  his  riddle  him- 
ssl£»»  ^ 

The  servant  retired,  and  the  next  moment 
iMheied  in  a  V9cry  handsome  and  graoelttl  youth, 
about  the  height  of  Francis  de  Langy,  but  not  so 
poweiM  ha  fi^me.  Hia  oomplezioa  wm  ooasid- 
«nbly  iklrsr,  his  ayes  closer  together,  and  the 
^Kpiemioii  of  hia  counteaaBce  intelligent  and 
*sea,  but  not  vesy  fia&h  and  open.  Ha  was 
^[|M8ed  well,  but  not  expensively;  and  bis  coat 
had  somewhat  the  tanti  used  by  the  student  of 
divinity  who  had  not  yet  taken  even  the  first 
>tep  ia  his  proiMaion.  Ha  gaoed  for  a  momeat 
»|^  cooatenaaoe  of  the  marqub  with  aatmage 
Aad  peculiar  expression^    itqeemadlhatiofira^ 


der  andaffeatitm;  and  ten  aaisa  he  tanie4  his^ 
eyes  upon  the  aaichioness  wiikthe  same  sWk- 
edlook. 

*'  Well,  sir,"  said  Monsieur  de  Langy,  some* 
what  surprised,  ^omy  I  ask  what  is  yoiif  buai- 
nessi    Fioay  be  seated." 

But  the  young  man  did  not  lake  th^  chair 
which  the  servant  liad  placed  i^rhiiip,.adwiaGin^ 
towards  the  marquis,  and  plafiingin,«s  hand  A 
letter  folded  and  Sealed. 

Monaieur  de  Lansy  kicked  caUaly  i^  the  ad* 
dress;  then  broke  the  seal»  and  proceeded  to  rctiL 
the  contents.  In  a  moment,  howeveri  tlw.  look 
of  quiet  curiosity  forsook  his  countena^ioQ,  B^ 
turned  pale,  his  eyes  strained  upon  \ks  paper ; 
he  cast  ahurried  glance  at  tbe  youth  before  him, . 
then  gazed  at  the  letter  again,  and  tkm  anxioua- 
ly  looked  at  the  marchioness.  In  the  mesa  while« 
the  young  man  himself  was  mauKSest^  agitated*, 
the  colour  had  fled  from  his  face,  he  tuemhled 
violently;  and  the  marchioiMSSs,  surprised  al  the 
emotion  of  her  husband  and  hU  visiter,  advauo 
ced  to  the  former.  exclaiming>  "  What  is  the 
matter,  Victor  1  Do  not  conceal  anything  fross, 
me." 

"  Read,  read !"  cried  the  maratriR,  puttie  thd 
letter  into  her  hands;  and  Madame  de  Langr 
took  the  paper  and  leftd  as  follows : 

"Sib, 
*'It  is  with  shame  and  ^ef  [  addr^^  yo% 
and  only  hope  for  pardon  by'm^king  a  C\xii  cqh^ 
fession  of  the  wrong  in  which  I  hav@  takeo  pajl  - 
though  it  was  not  originally  desigaed  gr  rxecu^ 
ted  by  myself.  From  the  time  thai  Madatne  la 
Marcjnise  de  I^angy  confided  to  tbe  c^j-e  of  Mai^ 
guerite  Latouches  her  vounges^t  ^on,  my  Dnhap^ 
py  wife  conceived  the  horrible  and  crimJnaJ  de> 
sign  of'placing  her  own  child  in  h\%  room^  and 
obtaining  for  our  boy  the  advantages  of  his  rank 
and  education.  I  acknowledl;':  that  I  mfCcrcd 
myself  to  be  persuaded  to  take  uart  la  thi^  wick- 
ed act;  but  I  have  never  ceased  to  regret  it  ever 
since,  and  have  of  late  been,  every  day,  more  and 
more  confirmed  in  my  determination  of  restoring 
your  son  to  bus  parents.  With  this  view,  I  have 
cone  to  the  very  extent  of  my  means,  and  even 
oeyond,  in  order  to  eive  bim  such  an  edncatiot; 
as  will  not  disgrace  his  family;  and,  althottgb  I 
admit  that  I  deserve  punishment,  and  submit  my- 
self totally  to  your  will,  yet  I  trust  that  this  con- 
duct may  procure  mv  pardon.  As  long  as  my 
wife  lived,  I  was  withheld,  out  of  tenderness  fop 
her,  from  blighting  the  unjust  prospects  which 
she  had  obtamed  for  our  chUd ;  but  her  death, 
this  night,  sets  me  free  from  such  consideratioDSy 
and  a  conversation  with  my  brother,  jrour  in- 
tendant,  confirms  me  in  my  good  resolutions.  I, 
send  vou,  therefore,  your  son*  who  is  the  bearer 
of  this  letter;  and  only  farther  beseech  vou  to 
grant  me  your  forgiveness,  and  to  aiTora  some 
small  means  of  subsistence  U>  tbe  unhappy  youth 
who  has  so  long  oocupied  a  place  in  your  family, 
I  have  wrung  from  my  wife,  oa  her  deathbed, 
an  acknowledgment  of  her  crime,  which  you 
will  find  written  below. 

"Your  humble  and  repentant  servant, 

"  GfiiuRD  Latoucubs.** 

"  I  do  confess  and  aekaowledge  that  the  ehUd 
taken  by  ma  to  Madame- k  Matrqnise  de  Lasgy 
was  my  ohitd,  and  not  hers;  and  that  the  ontt 
brooRht  up  by  me  as  my  own  son  is  the  child  o£, 
the  HaMfBis  and  Marquise  de  Langy. 
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As  soon  as  ttie  marchioness  Jiad  read  the  pa- 
•per  she  let  it  drop  from  her  hands,  and  gazed 
for  a  moment  at  the  young  man,  who  stood  with 
4iis  fine  head  bent,  his  hands  clasped  together, 
•and  a  look  of  timid  hope  upon  his  countenance. 
With  woman's  unqestioning  confidence  she  held 
out  her  arms  towards  him,  exclaiming,  "  Oh,  my 
.poor  boy !  and  have  you  been  kept  in  poverty* 
4tnd  misery  alt  this  time  V* 

The  youth  sprang  forward,  and  knelt  at  her 
-feet ;  and,  throwing  her  arms  round  him,  she 
wept  upon  his  neck  with  tenderness  and  joy. 

The  marquis,  however,  was  not  so  fully  satis- 
'^ed,  nor  did  he  give  wav  to  such  emotions.  He 
.remembered  the  noble  bearing  of  him  whom  he 
Jiad  so  long  considered  as  his  son,  his  high  and 
-generous  spirit,  his  deep  affection,  his  fine  intel- 
lect; he  compared  his  ngure  and  lace  with  those 
^f  the  youth  before  him ;  and,  however  prepos- 
sessing the  latter  might  be,  he  felt  that  there  was 
an  inferiority— doubtless  the  result  of  education 
— and,  on  questioning  his  own  heart,  he  could 
not  but  acknowledge  that  he  would  rather  have 
liad  him,  whom  he  had  so  long  called  Francis  de 
I^angy,  for  his  son. 

"  Sit  do^n,"  he  said,  giving  the  vowig  man  his 
band ;  "  sit  down.  Let  me  consider  this  matter. 
It  takes  me  by  surprise,  and  overwhelms  me ;" 
and  raising  the  paper  from  the  ground,  to  which 
it  had  foUen,  he  read  the  contents  over  again. 

And  as  he  did  so,  his  countenance  assumed  a 


stem  expression ;  and,  turning  to  the  young 
he  asked,  with  a  frowning  brow,  "Who  wrote 
this  letter  7  This  is  not  the  style  of  Gerard  La- 
touches,  the  farmer  1" 

"  It  is  not,  sir,"  replied  the  young  man.  prompt- 
ly: "he  wrote  it,  indeed,  with  his  hand,  but  his 
relation,  Martin  Latouches,  your  intendaot,  dic- 
tated what  he  was  to  toy.  He  is  an  excellent 
man  that  Martin  Latouches,  and  persuaded  my 
foster-father  earnestly  to  tell  the  truth." 

"  Where  is  Gerard  Latouches  now  V*  demand- 
ed the  marquis ;  "  is  he  without  1" 

"No,  sir,"  answered  the  youth;  "he  feared  to 
.present  himself  before  you,  and  remained  at  the 
nouse  of  your  intendant  at  Laogy." 

"Well,  well,"  said  the  marquis,  thoughtfblly. 
"  do  not  be  alarmed,  my  poor  boy.  This  shadl 
all  be  inquired  into  accurately.  At  first  sight,  it 
seems  true ;  and  if  so,  all  that  a  father's  tender- 
.  ness  can  do  shall  be  done  to  make  up  to  you  for 
•what  you  have  undergone.    In  the  mean  lime — " 

As  he  spoke  a  servant  entered  to  tell  him  that 
Monsieur  de  St.  Medard  was  in  the  saloon:  and 
the  marquis,  on  the  first  impulse,  ordered  him  to 
l>e  shown  in,  saying,  "  This  will  affect  him  as 
much,  perhaps,  or  more  than  ourselves."  But 
the  next  instant  he  rose,  adding,  "No!  stay.  I 
will  speak  with  him  without:"  and,  taking  the 
Jetter  m  his  hand,  he  quitted  the  room. 

"  Why,  Victor,  what  is  the  matter  1"  exclaimed 
the  viscoimt;  "  you  look  anxious  and  alarmed." 

"  And  not  without  reason,  my  dear  uncle," 
answered  the  marquis ;  "  look  at  that  paper,  and 
say  how  I  may  best  discover  whether  it  be  true, 
or  whether  it  be  false.  Remember,  too,"  he  add- 
led, "  that  extraordinary  tale  of  the  Bohemian, 
and  what  she  said  to  our  poor  boy." 

Monsieur  de  St.  Medaid  took  the  paper  with- 
out reply,  read  it  from  beginning  to  aid  in  si- 
lence, returned  it  to  the  marquis,  cast  himself 
into  a  chair,  and,  covering  his  eyes  with  his 
hands,  thought  deeply  for  several  minute^. 

"  I  am  afraid,"  he  said,  at  length, "  I  am  af^id, . 
Viclor^  that  this  is  true.    X  recollect,  when  I  re- 1 


turned  firom  India,  setae  fntiMn  or  MoBA  yens 
aga,  having  ridden  to  the  homa  of  this  wobmi 
to  see  your  son.  When  I  asked  which  of  the 
two  boys  he  was,  there  was  a  caitaia  dc^see  of 
hesitation  and  embarrassment  about  her  wUeh 
puzzled  me,,  nay,  excited  some  vague  sort  of  i«»- 
picion,  which  passed  away  after  a  tkaa;  boi  I 
remember  it  well  now.  This  is  a  severe  blow 
upon  you,  and  a  sad  embairassmeat  to  bs  all. 
Had  It  taken  place  but  vesterday,  much  pain, 
and  disappointment,  and  anguish  woold  have 
been  spared ;  for  I  fear  that  the  friends  of  Jatie 
d'Artonne  will  never  consent  to  her  mairi^gs 
with  a  rotuhtr,  and  the  poor  boy  will  have  beea 
raised  to  the  very  height  of  happiness  to  be  dash- 
ed down  into  the  depths  of  misery.  It  is  veiy 
unfortunate,  indeed!  Yet  I  fear  that  tke  tato 
majrprove  loo  true," 

"  Then  nothing  remains  for  me  but  to  acknowl- 
edge the  youth  7"  said  the  marquis. 

"Nay,  nay,  nay !"  cried  Monsieur  de  Sl  Me- 
dard, "  there  is  a  good  deal  more  to  be  does  than 
that.  Our  convictions  in  this  matter  are  aotfaiBg 
in  the  eye  of  the  law.  This  dear  boy  has  beca 
for  fifteen  years  recognised  as  your  son,  and  it 
will  require  very  strong  evidence  to  shake  him 
out  of  his  possession  of  that  station.  Woithy  ti 
it  he  is  in  every  respect— high,  wMk^  geDeraoi; 
and  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  suppose  that  ihe 
blood  of  a  mean  rascal,  such  as  thus  Qerard  Li* 
touches  alwavs  was,  can  flow  in  his  wqul  I 
always  thought  that  edncaiioa  did  a  mat  deal; 
I  shall  now  think  that  it  does  everything." 

** But  what  do  yoe  intend  to  dot"  demanded 
the  marquis ;  "  and  what  would  yon  have  ae4lo1 
Give  me  your  advice,  I  beseech  jroo,  my  dear 
uncle,  for  I  am  bewildered  and  astoandcdL" 

"What  I  intend  to  do  is  very  deaf,"  leplied 
Monsieur  de  St  Medard.  "  To  me  Fmneis  is 
a  son,  he  always  has  been  such,  and  ever  shaH 
be.  I  may  regret  that  he  is  not  yoors  also,  if  it 
should  prove  so :  but  it  is  for  his  inherent  ipood 
qualities  that  I  love  htm  now,  whatever  i^ghc 
be  the  motives  on  which  I  first  adofMed  him. 
There  is  a  weakness  in  one's  nature,  oartatnlj, 
for  one's  own  kitidred  blood ;  bm  that  weakneas 
shall  never,  with  me.  stand  in  theway  of  jmstice 
and  right,  of  love  ana  esteem,  of  honoor  and  pto- 
priety.  I  made  no  condition  with  him,  when  I 
took  him,  that  he  should  be  of  the  house  of  L^n- 
gy.  I  have  promised. him,  a  thousand  times,  to 
be  a  father  to  him ;  and  so  I  would  be,  if  he  weie 
the  son  of  my  worst  enemy.  So  mneh  for  my 
conduct,  Victor ;  now  for  yours.  Aithoa^  yen 
may  believe,  as  I  do,  that  this  tale  is  tree,  and 
that  the  youth  here  spoken  of  is  really  year  aoa, 
still,  before  you  disown  the  one  and  reoeiw  the 
other,  let  the  judges  of  the  land  inquiie  and  de- 
cide ;  and  do  nothing  to  bias  their  opinioa  tHhti 
way.  In  the  mean  while,  do  not  sm  the  yonth 
back;  let  him  be  oomfoitahly  provided  for,  md 
proceed  with  his  education.  The  man  sm  ha 
has  had  some  instniotion:  to  what  point  has  k 
beencarriedl  Have yoaaeea him  1  WhacUha 
ishel" 

"All  one  ooold  desire  or  wish,  appaicni^/ 
replied  the  marquis:  "graoefiil  in  manneianad 
in  person;  and,  though  placed  la  ao  stranaeaad 
pamfhl  a  situation,  ccndneting  hiouelf  wiih 
propriety  and  modesty." 

"  Poor  Francis!"  said  the  viscoimt,  bis  miad  . 
revertinc  to  him  who  had  been  so  lonfc  the  oh- 
ject  of  all  his  thousAits  and  affections :  "  his  is  a 
sad  case,  indeed.    I  wish  to  Heaven  that  I  coold 
go  down  to  Anvexgnemyselff  lo  brtak  thisaewa 
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ifan,  asd  Id  aid  mm  iritli  counsel  and  consolA- 
ion;  tmt  I  have  promised  the  king  to  stay,  and 

most  keep  my  word.  However,  my  dear  Vic- 
or,  we  must  madoe  no  delay  in  recalling  the 
)oor  boy,  and  in  making  the  Coont  d'Anonne 
leqaaiaied  with  the  flict  of  a  new  claimant  hav- 
oe  appeared  to  the  inheritance  of  De  Langy. 
Ne  most  be  as  open  as  day,  and  not  let  it  be 
aid  tbat|  in  soch  deUcate  circamstances,  we 
[ept  the  coont  in  ignorance  eveik  for  a  day.  I 
nil  write  to  Francis;  yon  cdmmunicate  with 
he  count;  and  to-night  we  will  send  off  a  mes- 
eager  to  Riom." 

Sach  wad  the  coarse  agreed  upon ;  bat,  in  the 
im  instance,  the  yiscoont  followed  his  nephew 
mo  the  little  room  of  business  before  mentioned, 
Q  order  to  be  introduced  to  the  youth  whose 
irrival  had  caused  so  great  a  change  in  the 
immgements  of  the  Marquis  de  Langy.  Mon- 
ieur  de  St.  Medard  entered  the  room  with  a 
;raTe  and.  thoughtful  air,  and,  as  he  looked  at 
be  young  man  in  silence  from  head  to  foot, 
lis  brow  became  comracted  and  his  lips  com* 
tressed. 

There  was  something  in  the  lad's  appearance 
hat  did  not  satisfV  him.  It  might  De  that  he 
^as  onwiUing  to  be  pleased ;  that  his  love  for 
mother  threw  a  mist  before  his  eves,  which 
roold  not  suffer  him  to  perceive  all  those  graces 
lad  h^  qualities  which  had  struck  the  marquis 
ind  the  marchioness;  fbr,  though  of  a  strong 
lad  geoenlly  tmprejudiced  mind,  Monsieur  de 
^t  Medaid  had  his  weaknesses,  like  other  men. 
)at,  notwithstanding  that  the  youth's  couote- 
aace  was  unpleasant  to  him,  still  memory  re- 
tailed the  scene  in  the  F^erme  Oodard  sufficiently 
0  show  him  that  the  features  and  complexioo, 
hough  scHnewhat  altered  by  time,  were  those  of 
he  boy  whom  he  had  seen  with  Marguerite 
.Atouehes,  and  whom  he  had  first  fixed  upon  as 
lis  nephew's  son. 

He  put  a  few  qnestions  to  him,  and  received 
inswers  distinct  and  clear.  There  was  nothing 
hat  he  conld  find  fknlt  with,  there  was  nothing 
0  create  a  doubt;  and,  as  he  left  the  room  to 
vrite  to  Francis  de  Langy,  he  murmured  to 
limself;  "  It  is  a  great  pity,  a  very  great  pity, 
^  he  has  been  brought  up  by  this  pitiful  pair, 
^e  shall  find  his  mind  Ml  of  meannesses,  and, 
perhaps,  small  vices.  One  can  see  it  in  his 
nacetol  bends  and  inclinations,  pretty  though 
^y  be}  there  is  a ^ want  of  moral  dignity  in  ms 
^s^t  which  will  be  hard  to  get  over." 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

FaAMcis  DB  Lanot  had  not  risen  so  eariy  as 
osaal,  for  he  had  remaned  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  night  keeping  watch  with  Love.  He 
»>and  it  impossible  to  sleq>  during  many  hours 
lAer  he  had  retired,  for  every  feeling  was  wide 
awake  within,  as  on  some  joyous  festival,  when 
^  whole  night  passes  in  revel,  and  dance,  and 
merriment)  and  no  eyelid  feels  the  heavy  weight 
of  shunber,  thooffh  MM  the  space  of  watching 
would,  at  any  oSier  time,  have  weighed  them 
down.  But  early  youth  is  fond  of  such  sweet 
wakefiUness;  and,  fkr  from  striving  to  sleep,  he 
lose  again  from  his  bed  towards  two  in  the 
laonOng,  and,  opening  his  window,  looked  out 
Qpon  the  starlit  skies,  while  between  him  and 
them  floated  by  the  pueant-Uke  figures  of  ima- 
(iaatfoa,  grand,  and  bright,  and  beautiful,  at 


the  command  of  the  enchanter  Hope.  At  length, 
almost  when  davlight  was  about  to  appear,  his 
eyes  felt  somewhat  heavy,  and  he  cast  himself 
down  again,  thinking  to  sleep  for  a  few  short 
hours,  and  then 

"  Wake  for  joy,  likt  nif htinftlM  ia  Umj."* 

He  was  just  dressed,  and  Jean  Marais  was 
adding  the  last  touch  to  what  he  conceived  his 
masters  perfect  toiUUej  when  one  of  the  servants 
of  the  Count  d'Artonne  brought  up  a  letter,  say- 
ing that  it  hadjust  arrived  by  an  express  courier 
from  Paris.  The  fact  of -having  been  followed 
so  soon  by  a  messenger  gave  Francis  de  Langy 
some  alarm;  but  his  fears  pointed  in  a  very 
different  direction  from  the  just  one.  He  thought 
that  his  father  or  his  mother  must  be  ilh  and. 
taking  the  letter  from  the  man's  hand,  he  lookea 
first  at  the  address  to  see  by  whom  it  was  writ- 
ten. He  instantly  recognised  the  hand  of  the 
viscount,  and  saw,  written  in  the  comer,  the 
words,  "  To  be  read  alone." 

"  Leave  me,  Jean,"  he  said,  "leave  me;"  and, 
sitting  down,  he  op^ed  the  packet. 

His  eye  ran  hastily  over  the  contents;  his 
cheek  became  pale ;  his  lips  quivered ;  he  shook 
violently.  It  was  all  in  vain  that  M!onsieur  de 
St.  Meclard  had  striven  to  tell  the  truth  in  lan- 
guage as  gentle  and  as  kind  as  possible.  •  It  was 
all  in  vain  that  he  assured  his  adopted  child  that 
he  should  e^er  be  to  him  a  son,  let  the  result  of 
the  pending  inquiry  be  what  it  might ;  that  his 
fortune,  his  name,  his  rank,  were  all  secured  to 
him  in  so  formal  and  legal  a  manner  that  he 
could  never  be  deprived  of  them.  It  was  all  in 
vain  that  he  tried  to  cheer  and  console  him  with 
hope  upon  the  very  subject  of  all  others  whicji 
afiectea  him  the  most.  Still,  it  was  a  severe 
and  a  terrible  blow,  crushing,  overwhelming, 
confounding  him  altogether.  It  seemed  impos- 
sible for  him  to  collect  his  thoughts,  so  great,  so 
sudden,  so  bewilderine  was  the  effect  of  the  in- 
telligence he  had  received ;  but  when,  at  length, 
a  full  perception  of  his  situation  broke  through 
the  mist,  and  showed  him  the  real  state  of  his 
prospects  and  his  probable  fate,  ho\f  dreadM 
was  the  sensation  with  which  the  mind's  eye 
rested  on  the  hopeless  blank  before  him1 

There  is  a  story  of  a  traveller  proceeding  to 
the  city  of  Augusta  at  the  time  of  an  earthquake, 
and  arriving  towards  evening  upon  the  summit 
of  the  hills  from  which  the  towers  and  spires  of 
the  town  used  to  be  visible.  A  light  mist  hung 
over  the  plain,  but  he  rode  on  jovfolly  towards 
the  place  of  repose,  till  suddenly  the  mist  cleared 
away,  and  he  round  himself  standing  on  the  edge 
of  a  wide  lake,  with  nothing  but  an  idiot  boy  M- 
side  him,  who  could  give  no  account  of  how  or 
when  the  city  had  disappeared. 

Something  like  the  feelings  of  that  traveller 
were  those  of  Francis  de  Langy.  At  the  very 
moment  when  his  heart  was  approaching  to  its 
place  of  rest;  when,  full  of  joy,  and  hope,  and^ 
satisfaction,  it  seemed  as  if  every  wish  of  his 
heart  were  on  the  eve  of  being  acconiplished;  in 
an  instant  the  mist,  which  hid  the  future  from 
his  sight,  was  dissipated,  and  nothing  was  before 
him  but  a  yawning  gulf,  in  which  zUl  his  bright- 
est expectations  had  disappeared.  Alas,  alas, 
for  the  hopes  of  man  (  He  builds  up;  and  cities 
arise,  and  crumble  away:  he  plants  the  seed; 
the  tree  rises,  flourishes,  withers,  descends  into 
the  dust.  He  forms,  he  shapes  with  the  chisel, 
he  portrays  with  the  brush,  and  Time  comes, 
with  his  heavy  foot,  and  crushes  it  all  to  ashes. 
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He1)reftaies  fiirlh  his  mind,  he  writes  bis  ideas  ^CdUM  was  tetUj  dlstEtssed:  kisdimi;  got! 


and  his  fancies  on  the  paper,  the  parchment,  or 
the  stone ;  "  he  returns  into  the  dost,  and  ail  his 
thoughts  perish."  But,  of  all  the  weak  and  fra- 
gile thiDp  that  he  produces  or  possesses,  the 
most  frail  and  evanescent  are  his  hopes.  Alas 
for  the  hopes  of  man,  for  they  are  veir  vain 
indeed!  And  still  that  which  is  most  ch^dsh- 
ed,  that  which  is  inpst  ibndlv  lored,  that  which, 
is  pre>eraineoUy  dear--6till,  I  say,  it  is  the  thing 
the  soonest  taken  from  us.  A  voice^  the  solemn 
and  awful  voice  of  Fate,  is  still  crying  out  to  us, 
"  Set  not  yoor  heart  on  earth,  or  any  of  earth's 
things,  ibr.  lol  they  aie  pasuac  away,  even 
while  you  look  upon  them. 

So  was  it  with  him:  his  nmk,  and  station, 
and  noble  blood,  were  but  as  gaudy  omajneots, 
of  which  he  coutd  have  strippd  himself  without 
much  regret.  Wealth,  too!  what  cared  he  for 
wealth  in  those  early  years,  when  the  heart  is 
free  and  all  the  energies  strong  1  when  comforts 
and  luxuries— the  sweetmeats  of  seoond  child- 
hood— are  little  valued  by  hardy  manhood? 
Competence  was  all  he  cai«d  for;  and  that,  he 
thought,  he  could  always  win  with  his  own  right 
hand,  cut,  Julie  d'Artonne !  could  he  lose  her 
he  loved  1  Could  he  see  her  snatched  from  him, 
without  leaminff  the  terrible  lesson  of  what  it  is 
to  despair  1  There  all  the  bright  hopes  and 
wishes  of  his  young  ardent  spint  had  centred; 
there  all  the  fond,  eager,  strong  afiectjons  of  a 
heart  unsullied  and  unworn.  And  could  he  see 
her  taken  from  him  at  the  very  moment  that  she 
was  promised  1  Could  he  see  a  bar,  irrevocable 
as  it  appeared  to  him.  placed  between  them  for- 
ever, Without  feeliqg  that  life  had  nothing  left  to 
strive  for,  that  hope  itself  was  dead,  ikat  the 
world  was  all  one  vacant  blank  1  Oh !  bitterly, 
most  bitterly,  did  he  feel  it ;  and  fop  near  an  hour 
he  gave  way  to  sensations  too  painful  to  de- 
scribe. At  the  end  of  that  time,  however,  the 
firm  principles  and  steadfast  notions  of  right  and 
wrong,  in  which  he  had  been  educated,  began  to 
assert  their  sway  over  him ;  and  he  asked  him- 
self how  he  was  to  act  under  the  circumstances 
in  which  he  was  placed. 

**  I  must  communicate  this,**  he  said,  "  I  mvst 
communicate  this  immediately  to  Monsieur 
d*Artonne.  He  must  I'ud^  and  act  Oh  (  how 
will  he  act  7  how  will  he  judge  1  Alas,  alasl  it 
is  but  too  clear !"  and  Francis  de  Lan^  hkl  his 
eves,  as  if  to  shut  out  the  future  from  his  sight 
A  moment  after,  however,  he  rose  suddenly; 
and,  quitting  his  room,  proceeded  to  that  of  the 
Abb^  Amouz,  where  he  remained  in  oonveisat 
tion  with  his  kind  and  good  pirecaptor  for  some 
time. 

In  the  mean  while,  events  scarcely  less  pain* 
ful  had  taken  place  in  another  part  of  the  Ch4r 
tean  d'Artonne.  The  count  had  risen  some 
hours,  when  the  courier  from  Paris  reached  the 
place,  ai>d  he,  too,  experienced  some  surprise 
on  receiving  a  second  letter  in  the  hand  of  the 
Marquis  de  Langy  so  soon  after  the  arrival  of 
Francis. 

''Here  has  some  accident  happened,''  he 
thought;  ''some  new  loss  in  the  family.  Poor 
Francis !  I  am  sorrv  ibr  him.  I  W4»nder  whether 
this  carious  invention  of  letters  hasigivea  more 

Pleasure  or  pain,  more  consolation  or  Migoish, 
I  this  world  1    I  fear  the  latter.^' 
As  these  ideas  passed  throiwfa  his  mind,  he 

hroke  the  seal;  and  then,  tonuag  to  the  con-   — »,  .„  ^.r^.^  — t 

tents,  read   the   intelligence  wttb  whieh  the  aBdhl8caimdrv,hewaseonsirictof<>;;;r^^ 
leader  is  lOready  acquainiad.    MMSieur  d'Ai>>  1  vfa^a  la  tet  li^waa  ctftfultiig  Wi  <>^ '^ 


leeling,  atfselion  ibr  his  dang  bier,  high  dtecB 
for  Franeis  de  Lan^,  made  a  stroag  eftit  ■ 
his  bosom  to  ov^come  the  piqiidietf  of  eiia- 
tion,  and  the  cobmiob  habits  of  ibelisf  ii  Us 
class  and  oevntiy ;  hot  it  was  in  nja.  Tto 
»sn  shoirid  say  te,^thB  Count  d'Artoaae,  vhw 
blood  had  come  down  pnre  since  tbe  femdiddQ 
of  the  «ccmrcfay,  whose  family  was  iDifli » 
some  of  the  first  in  the  land,  who  had  ahajs 
stood  aoMOg  the  hi^  ndbil^  of  Fmoi;  ttat 
he  had  given  his  danghter  lo  a  ndmia,  to  ik 
son  of  a  peasant!  It  was  quite  uanottfth;  k 
could  net  be  done.  He  might  deeply  ra^ 
he  might  ftei  for  the  young  mm  mat  staeeicff, 
he  mifbtdoanytyngheeeiddtoKmh^ 
but  still  he  eonU  not  ester  lato  aa  allimceiRt 
as  that;  still  he  conld  not  look  open  kinttv» 
bound  by  a  peomise  qmAb  under  such  aiwtn- 
Franeis  could  not  expeetit  himseli^  ibom 
Julie,  too,  would  sorely  shriak  nwa  skai 
union.    The  Count  d'AiMmne  had  «*ff  »• 

gotten  the  ftetiua  oC  Ws  yoaih,  or  hi*  •< 
ow  firmly  the  first  affection  of  her  b«t  W 
taken  poasetfioil  of  Jnlied'ArtanBt. 

Hastening  to  the  chamber  of  hii  wAt  ■[ 
count  communicatad  to  her  the  sen  *!■ 
received.  Madame  d'Artome  was  ■ore"** 
than  he  had  been:  stoaoknowleiMtliii^v^ 
impossible,  that  it  ccttld  not  be  i^f^J;? 
mute  their  daughier  to  the  son  of  ap^"** 
Pioardy ;  hot  yet  she  wept  at  the  thoorti -rfj 
anguish  it  wouJd  oecasion  to  all,  »7E 
better  than  her  bvshand  what  wtmld  k»i^ 
ings  of  her  child.  After  a  brief  cflai«|2 
with  the  eouness,  Mootjeor  d'AHooBepiwM; 
ed  to  his  daR^ter's  chamber.  She wtfjj 
there;  and,  going  down  lothe  "•^ooM^^Tj 
somewhat  swddenly.  JuKe  "f^^^^^^cZ 
the  window  alone ;  and  the  w»5ii  JS 
♦^-  dbor  open  she  started  sod  looW  w^ 


the 


while  the  warm  Wood  of  hwfy  exf^n«V  ^ 
up  and  eolennd  her  Air  oheek  «!-*•» 


sot  ha 


that  she  cwpeetad  to  aset 

father,  or  her  heart  would  haw 

quietly.  Advaidng  Kwrards  hin,  h^^*;^ 

Sve  him  thenwmiiigsahiiatkMjwJJ^ 
se  beaming  fren  the  ^ 


SSetohtfhent 

Oh,  how  soon  that  sunshine  i«s  c^^HjjJS 
she  heard  the  tlUng^of the  ehaase^ko^ 
fortunes  1  ThehtightteaiB  wsetow"^ 
eyes;  b^  she  dashed  them  iasdodf  i*^ 
claiming,  wHh  a  faint  smile,  "l^!^ 
how  sorry  I  am  for  him  I  bat  wc  nn^w' J^  ^ 


can  to  comfort  and  ofilinii  mm.  ^»^fcr 
pleasTrre  it  will  be  to  try  to  make  up  »  »■  •« 
all  that  he  has  Jopt r  .^i^A^hi 

Monsieur  d'Artonne  stood  rtptoniw^^ 
child    •         -        '   -     -— .K.««a«i» 


hecorid  nee  bat  own  that  ^^ 


high  andVoUe  riiooghtti,  his  the  ^^^^^ 


ly  oneej  and  yet  he  oould  act  ^""^^w 
hMtUid  ftelhi^  In  which  they  ^S*  "TTS 
During  a  moment  or  two  he  w  ^^% 
knew  not  wen  what  to  isfly.  ^SL^S't^ 
weak  and  iHeked  parent  wfco,  •JJ^Tg-* 
emnstanoes,  woidd  have  bad  !•«•"*." Jfc 
and  tor  hafshne»-*the  oi^«T*2r!i*l- 
ble  minde  wiieD  eflfribanwed  Vf^ZmZ^' 
Beeorpiewdlees]  bmMCBSlewdWf^,p, 
withstanding  some  points  of  ^'^^^^;iZt^ 
wise  and  too  good  a  man  so  to  sWttTjpj^ 
the  eocpeitt  of  his  ehdd.  Hewroof^r^ 
that,  in  giianff  way  to  tbe  ^22f|i*iw^ 
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rr 


Ad,  fts  Ito  wUk  «u  to  make  her  happy,  he 
rould  not  on  amy  accoont  have  added,  ojr  eren 
I  stera  word,  to  me  temporary  soriow  wluch  he 
nmsidered  it  necessary  to  inflict  upon  her  f^t 
ler  future  benefit. 

AAer  pausing,  then,  for  a  time,  he  took  her 
land  and  led  her  to  a  seat,  saying,  **  Yoa  most 
isten  to  me,  my  dear  Julie,  for  I  am  afraid  this 
natter  iB  eren  more  painikl  tham  you  imagine ; 
ind  do  not  think  your  father  harsh  or  unkind  in 
)UGing  the  facts  of  the  case  plainly  and  at  once 
lefore  you.  Oar  young  friend,  whom  I  shall 
rer  consider  with  the  highest  regard,  whatever 
he  result  may  be,  seems  likely  to  be  deprived 
tot  only  of  tlie  whole  inheritance,  which,  since 
lie  death  of  Victor  de  Langy,  he  had  erery  rea- 
m  to  expect— not  only  of  the  fotore  rank  and 
tation  ^Marquis  de  Langr— but  of  all  claim 

0  noble  blood— " 

"  Ah,  it  is  very  terrible  indeed !"  cried  Julie ; 
'do  let  me  go  and  try  to  soothe  him,  my  dear 
ither.** 

"Nay,  nay,  Julie,"  said  the  count,  more  em-' 
>arrassed  by  her  oner  unconSBfousnsss  of  any 
obstacle  being  intemsed  by  the  existing  circom- 
ttnces  to  her  marnage  with  Francis  de  Langy 
Un  if  she  had  foreseen  them  all,  and  expressed 

1  determination  to  disregard  them-^*nay,  nay, 
^  must  hear  me  out,'^he  said;  "ypn  do  not 
eem  lo  comprehend,"  and  he  lowered  his  voice 
»  he  ^ke,  *'  that  the  isnk  and  station  of  your 
amily,  and  the  castomB  of  the  country,  will  pre- 
'eot  me  from  giving  my  daughter  to  any  other 
han  a  man  of  noble  blood." 

Julie  started  back,  and  gazed  in  the  count's 
tee  with  her  bright  eyes  full  of  tecxor  and  sur- 
)risc. 

''Oh,  my  fitthett"  she  exclaimed;  "oh,  my 
ather,  is  that  the  law  1" 

''Not  exactly  the  law,  JoUe,"  replied  her  fa- 
hsr;  "  bat  custom,  which  is  nearly  as  strong  as 
tw,  renders  it  quite  out  of  the  question  that  I 
jiould  ever  bestow  the  hand  of  my  chikl  on  the 
on  of  a  peasant" 

"  And  will  you,  my  fiuher,"  cried  Julie,  with  a 
ook  of  astonishment  and  consternation  increased 
^er  than  diminished, "  will  vou  take  from  him 
he  only  consolation  he  has  led,  when  yon  tell  me 
hat  accident,  and  not  his  own  fault,  has  stripped 
um  dready  of  everything  else  that  he  had  a 
'ight  to  expect?  On,  my  dear  father,  you  will 
lot,  you  surely  will  not  be  so  cruel— you  who 
^7e  taught  me  always  that  honour  is  the  high. 
^t  nobility,  virtue  and  gDod  conduct  the  richest 
)f  all  treasures  I  Oh,  no,  no,  no!  I  cannot  be* 
iere  it!"  and  poor  Julie  burst  into  a  bitter  flood 
>f  teart. 

The  count  was  moved,  and,  rising  in  silence, 
M  walked  musing  to  the  window.  His  heart 
mmtA  to  3ieM;  but  he  thoojzht  of  the  peasant 
-elatioas  and  friends  of  his  future  son4n-]aw; 
\t  fancied  he  heard  the  low-bom  farmer  calling 
folic  his  daughter;  and,  hardening  himself  in 
lis  reeoltttion)  he  returned  to  her  skle,  saying 
'  Jotte,  this  is  a  matter  which  wt|4  not  admit  of 
irgumenc;  the  time  will  coiae,  ud  you  will  see 
ihat  I  aip  nght." 

JvdUi  made  no  answer,  bat  kept  hmt  overflow- 
iag  eyes  bent  upon  the  ground. 

"  I  am  deefOy  pataed  to  griere  you,"  he  coBtin>- 
Qed,  **  but  it  is  absolutely  necessa^  you  should 
iHMiei^stand  that,  if  Ae  claims  of  this  young  man 
vrho  has  eiayted  up  be  just,  I  can  never  bestow 
four  hand  upon  him  to  whom  it  was  premised 
B&d.eram£sMe.    Yoa  mast  not  think  of  it." 


Julie  raised  her  head  afid  W^ed  away  the 
tears  from  her  eyes.  "  I  have  always  obeyed 
you,  my  dear  father,"  she  replied ;  "  1  have  al- 
ways tried  to  thiok  you  ri^t  in  all  you  did. 
You  forbid  me  to  marry  him;  and  even  if  the 
law  allowed  me»  which  I  suppose  it  does  not, 
your  command  would  be  my  law;  but,  in  return, 
I  have  one  request  to  make  to  you.  As  soon  as 
this  quesUon  is  decided  and  it  is  determined  that 
he  loses  his  rank  and  inheritance,  and  also  by 
your  command  his  promised  bride— whenever 
nope  is  over  for  us  both,  in  short— you  must  let 
me  go  into  a  convent,  fbr  I  have  nothing  more 
to  do  with  the  world." 

"  Nay,  nay,  my  dear  Julie,"  answered  her  fa- 
ther«  tenderiy.  "  You  will  think  better  upon  that 
subject;  you  are  too  young  to  have  felt  such 
deep  emotions  as  to  render  that  step  even  rea- 
sonable. You  may  be  grieved  at  present,  Julie ; 
but  such  feelings  will  pass  away  with  time, 
and  I  may  yet  see  you  the  hai^y  wife  of  some 
man  of  your  own  rank." 

"Never  I"  said  Julie,  in  a  firm  but  calm  tone; 
"  never,  my  dear  father !  Yesterday,  with  your 
permission  and  consent,  I  plighted  myself  to  him 
whom  I  shall  alwavs  love,  by  every  vow  that  he 
could  ask  me  to  make.  I  know  that  you  will  say 
that  we  were  all  under  an  error;  it  is  very  true: 
and  therefore  I  am  sure  Francis  himself  woula 
free  me  from  such  vows,  and  will  consent  to  my 
obcyinff  you  so  far  as  in  never  thinking  of  a 
union  that  you  disapprove  of.  But  my  own  con* 
science  will  nevtt  set  me  free  to  wed  another, 
and  I  call  God  to  witness  that  I  will  never  do  it. 
If  I  do,  may  I  never  know  a  moment's  peace 
here  or  hereafter !" 

*' Julie  1  Julie !"  cried  the  count,  trying  to  stop 
her ;  but  the  words  were  pronounced,  and  there 
was  something,  both  in  the  manner  with  which 
she  uttered  them,  and  in  his  previous  knowledge 
of  his  daochter^  character  from  her  childhood 
upward,  which  taught  the  Count  d'Artonne  that 
those  words  were  irrevocable. 

**  What  hate  you  saidT  he  exclaimed ;  but, 
before  she  could  answer,  the  door  of  the  saloon 
opened,  and  a  lieutenant  of  the  marechaussee 
entered,  and  advanced  with  his  hat  in  his  hand. 

"  Monsieur  le  Comte  d'Anonne,"  he  said,  "  I 
am  grieved  at  the  task  I  have  to  perform;  but 
by  order  of  the  intendant  of  oolice,  I  arrest  you 
on  the  charge  of  murdering  the  late  Marquis  de 
Bausse." 

The  count  turned  deadly  pale;  and  Julie, 
whose  cup  of  anguish  wailted  but  one  drop  more 
to  make  it  overflow,  sank  fkinting  at  his  feet. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

It  may  seem  strange  that  such  an  event  as  we 
hove  related  in  the  end  of  the  last  chaptershould 
have  occurred  at  this  eariy  hour  in  the  morning, 
when  it  is  known  that  the  Count  d'Artonne  had, 
on  the  preceding  day,  paned  from  the  intendant 
with  the  greatest  kinoness  and  apparent  confi- 
dehce  exwiDg  between  them.  The  intendant 
had  aocompanied  himi  when  he  took  leave,  to 
the  verv  bottom  of  the  steps,  pressed  his  hand, 
and  baae  him  adieu  With  cveiV  token  of  regard 
and  respect.  It  may  be  askea  if,  between  that 
afleSDoon  and  tha  following  day,  that  powerful 
officer  had  not  received  some  intelligence  which 
had  induced  him  to  suspect  the»  count  of  the 
crime  for ^hich  &e  was  now  anested  1    B«t  no- 
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thing  of  the  ki  nd  had  taken  place.  He  had,  in- 
deedi  been  visited  very  early  on  the  preceding 
morninff,  and  several  hoars  before  he  saw  the 
count,  by  Peter  Neri,  the  valet  of  Monsieor 
d'Artonne;  who  had  taken  the  first  opportunity 
of  quarrelling  acfain  with  Jean  Marais  on  the 
very  night  of  tSs  arrival,  and  who  had  been 
heard  to  swear  that  he  would  have  revenge. 
But,  as  we  have  said,  whatever  was  the  charac- 
ter of  the  communication  made  by  the  valet  to 
the  intendant,  it  occurred  long  before  the  inter- 
view between  the  latter  and  the  count;  and,  to 
say  the  truth.  Peter  Neri  had  returned  not  very 
well  satisfied  with  his  reception,  having  been 
treated  with  some  contempt,  and  given  to  under- 
stand that  he  was  looked  upon  in  the  light  of  a 
rogue. 

All  the  great  machines  of  the  world,  however, 
roll  upon  small  wheels.  In  the  evening  of  the 
dav  daring  which  Francis  de  Langv  and  Julie 
d'Artonne  had  taken  the  long  and  happy  walk 
we  described  some  pages  bacE,  no  less  a  person- 
age than  Jean  Marais,  having  strolled  forth  to 
the  good  town  of  Riom,  was  wandering  along, 
through  some  of  the  old  and  not  very  much  fre- 

auented  streets,  when  he  suddenly  encountered 
le  intendant  of  justice,  police,  and  finance, 
walking  along  with  a  servant  following  him, 
carrying  a  cloak  and  sword.  Jean  at  once  rec- 
oUectedthe  great  functionary,  and,  remembering 
that  it  was  ny  his  order  he  had  been  released 
from  prison,  very  reverent! v  took  off  his  hat  and 
made  him  a  low  bow.  The  intendant  noticed 
him  with  a  slight  inclination,  and  was  passing 
on;  but  suddenly  he  seemed  to  recollect  him, 
paused,  and  beckoned  him  to  come  near. 

"Ah,"  he  said,  **are  you  not  the  man  who 
was  first  accused  by  the  Marchioness  de  Bausse 
of  the  murder  of  her  son  1" 

"Yes,  nK)n8eigneur,"  replied  Jean  Marais, 
with  a  low  inclination,  "  I  had  that  misfortune." 

"  Has  she  taken  vou  into  her  fiimily  again  1" 
demanded  the  intendant. 

"  Oh  dear,  no,"  answered  Jean  Maiais  j  "  I  be- 
lieve, monseigneur,  that  she  accuses  me  of  the 
munier  to  this  day,  and  says  that  you  were  very 
wrong  to  let  me  out  of  prison,  for  which  I  owe 
you  my  most  humble  thanks." 

*•  She  may  find  that  1  was  right,  not  wrong," 
replied  the  intendant.  "  Have  you  yourself  any 
cause  to  suspect  any  one  of  committmg  the  mur- 
der 1"  demanded  the  intendant ;  "you  may  speak 
to  me  in  confidence." 

"  Oh  dear,  no,  sir  "  exclaimed  Jean  Marais, 
whose  opinion  of  iniormers  in  general  was  not 
very  favourable ;  "  I  never  suspect  any  one." 

"  Indeed !"  said  the  intendant ;  "  you  are  very 
innocent." 

This  was  intended  as  a  sneer ;  but  Jean  Ma- 
rais felt  it  to  be  an  insult,  for  he  did  not  like  the 
reputation  of  innocence  at  all.  He  only  bowed 
his  head,  however,  for  the  intendant  was  not  a 
man  to  bandy  words  with ;  and  the  other  pro- 
ceeded to  inquire  whether,  to  his  knowledge,  the 
late  marquis  had  inctuied  the  hatred  or  enmity 
of  any  one. 

"  Why,  sir,  he  was  pretty  fortunate  in  that 
respect,"  replied  Jean  Marais,  with  a  peccdiar 
smile. 

"How  do  vou  mean*}"  said  the  intendant 
^  I  had  heara  that  he  did  not  live  upon  very 
i^ood  terms  with  many  people  in  the  neighbour- 
hood." 

"  That  is  just  what  I  intended  to  imply,"  an- 
swered the  valet  of  Francis  de  Langy. 


"  Then  why  did  jaa  say  he  wu  fintnaate  i^ 

that  re^)ect  ?"  inquired  the  great  officer. 

"  Because  he  tried  hard  to  make  everybody 
hate  him,"  replied  Jean  Marais,  "  and  he  smc' 
ceeded  to  a  miracle." 

"  Let  me  have  no  riddles,  sir,"  said  the  InieDd- 
ant,  dryly,  "  for  I  am  accustomed  to-  trust  the 
town  jailer  with  a  solution  thereofl  Did  yoa 
ever  hear  of  any  quarrel  or  disaereement  be* 
tween  the  marquis  and  the  Count  dTArtonne  V 

"  Never,"  answered  Jean  Marais,  "  bat  ahovt 
Mademoiselle  Julie,  and  that  was  bat  a  few 
words." 

"  Indeed !"  rejoined  the  intendant,  with  aa  in- 
different air ;  "  and,  pray,  what  was  that  abom  V 

"  Why,  Monsieur  de  Bausse,  with  his  osaal 
modesty,"  replied  Jean  Marais,  "wished  the 
count  to  promise  him  the  hand  of  Madeigoisefle 
d'Artonne,  and,  when  tbe  count  refused,  he  was 
very  angry:  upon  which.  Monsieur  d'AitoDae 
remarked,  that  the  hand  of  his  daoghier  should 
never  be  given  to  any  licentious  debaacbee  in 
the  land.  That  he  would  not  reftise  her,  if  her 
own  inclination  led  her  that  way,  to  any  honoor- 
able  and  respectable  gentleman:  bat  the  sua 
who  sought  her  must  show  that  he  was  fitted  to 
make  a  reasonable  woman  happy  before  be 
should  have  his  consent" 

As  far  as  it  was  possible  for  him  to  smile,  the 
intendant  did  so  on  the  {>resent  occa&ioa  (not 
unmarked  by  Jean  Marais),  and  replkd,  '*A 
very  wise  and  sensible  answer  of  the  coobl 
Pray,  in  whose  service  are  yoa  now,  my  good 
friend  1" 

"  In  that  of  the  young  Coimt  de  LaDgy,**  smd 
Jean  Marais. 

"  And  is  he  down  here  now  V  asked  the  in- 
tendant, with  a  look  which  did  not  txfnss  the 
greatest  satisfaction. 

Now,  Jean  Marais  was  one  of  those  men — 
there  are  not  a  few  of  them  in  tbe  world^whOr 
by  the  help  of  very  slight  indications— a  word,  a 
tone,  a  look— read,  with  tolerable  accuracy,  what 
is  passing  in  the  hearts  even  of  tbe  coJd  ana  can-  j 
tious ;  and  he  had  not  failed,  on  the  present  oc-  | 
casion,  to  discover  a  certain  poition  of  the  se- 
cret thoughts  and  purposes  of  the  intendant  It 
must  be  remarked,  too,  that  the  dry  and  austeri^ 
tone  of  that  personage,  and  the  rebuke  he  had 

S'ven  him  for  his  quaint  method  of  exprcssiag 
mself,  had  not  particularly  conciliated  the 
valet's  regard  ;  bO  that  he  was  very  well  inclined 
10  say  or  do  anything  that  might  give  the  tojmX 
officer  a  certain  degree  of  pain  or  annoraace,, 
when  it  could  be  effected  without  the  shghksi 
possibility  of  offence.  As  soon,  then«  as  k  dis- 
covered, first,  that  the  intendant  had  some  vjewt 
upon  the  hand  of  Julie  d'Artonne,  aixl,  next,  that 
he  was  a  little  jealous  of  Francis  de  Langy,  ht 
determined  to  have  the  satisfaction  of  coam^uu- 
cating  to  him  the  news,  which  had  speedily  be- 
come current  in  the  Chateau  d'Artonne,  that  the 
young  lady  was  engaged  to  his  master ;  and  ha 
replied,  accordingly,  to  the  intendant's  qocsti«» 
"Oh  dear,  y^  sir;  he  came  down  yesterday. 
He  is  to  marry  Mademoiselle  d'Anonae,  yoa 
know." 

So  far  the  news  wa&  true ;  and,  as  do  one  had 
ever  told  him  to  keep  it  a  secret,  oar  friead  Jem 
was  very  well  justified  in  retailing  it ;  bat,  act 
contented  with  the  simple  truth,  Jean  Marais  le- 
solved  to  have  a  lash  at  the  wound  he  had  i 
and  he  added,  "  They  are  to  be  manied  i 
diately,  I  believe." 

Alas  I  Jean  Maiais  knew  not  the  foU  extent 
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^r  the  miflchief  Uiat  be  dM,  as,  indeed,  it  very 
^neraUy  the  case  with  those  who  inltict  pain 
ipon  others.  Those  few  words,  which  he  then 
mered,  caused  the  arrest  of  the  Count  d'Aitonne, 
md,  as  a  consequence,  all  that  long  train  of  sor- 
rows and  misfortunes  which  the  rest  of  this  book 
is  destined  to  record.  He  liad  not  even  the  sat' 
isfiictfon  himself  of  seeing  how  far  he  had  mor- 
ified  and  pained  the  intoidant,  for  that  officer 
iras  aiwajs  upon  hia  fi:uard  against  great  emo- 
ions ;  so  t^t  the  words  of  Jean  Marais  produ- 
:ed  not  the  sUgfatest  change  upon  his  counte- 
lauce,  thoufffa,  for  the  last  three  weeks,  he  had 
)eett  nourishing  in  his  heart  the  scheme  of  uni- 
joff  himself  to  Mademoiselle  d'Artonne,  and 
lad  buoyed  himself  up  with  very  confident* hopes, 
ae  was  silent,  indeed,  for  the  space  of  half  a 
ninute ;  bat  he  then  replied  quite  calmlv,  as  if 
be  maiter  had  been  one  of  the  most  perfect  in- 
Ufierence, "  Indeed !   Are  they  not  very  young  1** 

"  Oh  yes,  monseigneur,"  replied  Jean  Marais ; 
'  but  the  count  and  countess  approve  of  early 
oarriages,  I  believe."  ^ 

"They  are  quite  ri^ht," replied  the  intendant; 
'  I  shall  go  over  and  offer  my  congratulations 
o-morrow." 

He  meant  more  than  he  said  ^  an<L  dismiss- 
og  Jean  Marais  with  an  inclination  of  the  head, 
le  returned  to  the  house  which  he  occupied  for 
he  lime,  and  ffave  orders  that  the  Count  d*Ar- 
onne  should  be  arrested  early  bn  the  ensuing 
aoming,  preparing  to  follow  tHe  officer  to  whom 
ie  intrusted  this  unpleasant  commission,  for  the 
mrpose  of  taking  advantage  of  anything  that 
night  occur  in  favour  of  his  own  views. 
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The  Count  d*Artonne  folded  his  arms  upon 
lis  chest  and  gazed  for  several  momenta  down 
tpon  the  ffround.  He  took  no  notice  of  his 
laughter,  thinking,  perhaps,  that  it  was  as  well 
he  should  be  unconscious  of  all  the  painful 
hings  that  must  take  blace  around  her;  or 
lerhaps  it  might  be  that  his  mind  was  so  over- 
vbelmed  in  Uie  depth  of  his  own  anguish  that 
le  regarded  not  for  the  thne  the  grief  of  others. 

*«Qood  Heaven!  what  is  the  matter  1"  ez- 
laimed  Madame  d*  Artonne,  entering  the  saloon ; 
'  the  chateau  is  foil  of  soldiers  and  ardiers  !*' 
)at,  even  as  she  spoke,  her  eye  fell  npon  the 
•fiice^  of  mar^hauss^,  and  then  turned  to  ner 
lasband  and  her  child ;  the  first  still  standing, 
:azing  on  the  ground,  as  if  he  did  not  mark  her 
totrance ;  the  latter  lying  senseless  on  the  floor 
(^here  she  liad  fallen.  Madame  d*Artonne 
laused  in  terror  and  surprise :  **  What  is  the 
natter V  she  cried;  "gracious  Heaven!  what 
8  the  matter?" 

'*  It  is  my  painful  duty,  madam,"  replied  the 
>fficer,  *<to  arrest  the  Count  d'Artonne  on 
he  ^iarge  of  having  murdered  the  Marquis  de 
Causae." 

"Nonsense!"  exclaimed  the  counteas,  the 
varm  blood  rising  angrily  into  her  still  beautiful 
:heek:  "what!  the  Count  d*Artomie  commit  a 
nurdert  A  man  locAed  up  to  through  the 
M^hole  country,  not  only  for  his  virtues,  but  his 
>enevolence !  Nonsense,  I  say,  or  rather  cal- 
imny!  This  is  the  work  of  some  enemy! 
^9n  Henriette  de  Bausse  have  done  thisV* 

"I  really  know  nothing  upon  the  subject. 


madam,"  replied  the  officer ;  ^  I  mdy  know  the 
orders  I  have  received,  but  not  the  motives  of. 


"  Speak !  speak,  D*Artonne !"  cried  thecoont* 
esa,  "  and  tell  them  how  false  this  is." 

The  eodnt  waved  his  hand  sadly,  but  mada 
no  reply ;  and  the  offieer  added  in  a  firm  though, 
respeotfol  tone,  "I  cannot  suffer  the  count,, 
madam,  to  oonverse  with  you  farther.  My 
orders  are  (6  confine  him  to  one  chamber  till^ 
the  intendant  can  arrive,  and  to  allow  him  io> 
hold  no  communication  with  any  one  whatso- 
ever." 

The  Countess  d'Artonne  cast  herself  into  her 
husband's  arms,  crying,  '*  They  cannot,  they  wilL 
not  be  so  cruel." 

"  Hush,  my  k>ve !  hush !"  replied  the  count  ;^ 
"  we  must  obey  the  faiw,  though  it  may,  not  un* 
fiequently,  be  unjust  Look  to  poor  Julie ;  she 
will  need  consolation  in  all  waya.  Be  content. 
To  whose  malice  I  owe  this  charge,  of  course  I 
cannot  tell ;  but  they  cannot  keep  me  separate- 
long  from  you,  my  beloved  wife.  Nay,  I  must 
do  as  I  am  commanded.  If  I  am  permitted,  air^ 
to  choose  the  room  where  I  am  to  be  confined^ 
it  will  be  my  own  dressing-room ;  I  ha?e  booksr 
there,  which  may  amuse  my  mind." 

"  Assuredly,  sir,"  anawered  the  officer  of  the 
marechaossee ;  "I  do  not  wish  to  be  in  the 
least  harsh,  and  doubt  not  you  will  soon  prove 
your  ronooenoe." 

They  were  words,  of  course,  which  had  beea 
spoken  a  tbonsaod  times  before  to  every  gentle* 
man  of  a  certain  degree  of  wealth  or  statioe 
who  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  honourable 
thief-taker ;  but,  nevertheless,  they  were  com- 
fortable to  the  ears  of  the  Count  d*Artonne,  and, 
gently  withdrawing  himself  from  bis  wifo'a 
arms,  he  proceeded  to  the  chamber  where  he 
was  to  remain  a  dose  prisoner  till  the  arrival  of 
the^inteadant 

The  personage  who  had  arreated  him  took 
especial  care  to  examine  the  height  of  the  win- 
dow from  the  ground,  and  to  see  that  a  second 
door,  which  conducted  into  another  room,  was 
locked ;  a  third  also  caught  his  attention,  but  it 
opened  merely  into  a  closet  from  which  there 
was  no  exit ;  and,  having  satisfied  himself  on 
all  these  points,  the  officer  retired,  placing  twe 
of  his  men  in  the  oorridor  to  keep  guard. 

Some  four  hours  elapsed  before  the  intendant 
made  his  appearance ;  but,  when  he  did  so,  he 
found  Madame  d'Artonne  at  the  door,  called 
forth  by  the  sound  of  his  carriage- wheels,  and 
eager  to  learn  something  more  of  the  charge 
against  her  husband.  She  had  now  recovered 
her  composure  in  a  degree ;  but  still  the  teara 
rose  in  her  eyes,  as,  after  the  first  ceremonious 
greeting,  she  inquired  eagerly  who  had  accused 
Monsieur  d'Artonne  of  such  a  crime,  and  what 
were  the  circumstances  which  could  afi'ord  evea 
a  pretence  for  his  arrest.  "  You  know.  Monsieur 
I'Intendant,"  ahe  cried,  ".you  know  it  must  be 
false.  You,  a  friend  of  the  family,  are  well  ao» 
quainted  with  my  husband'a  character,  disposi* 
tion,  vhrtues,  and  high  principles.  You  cannot 
yourself  suspect  him  for  a  moment !" 

The  intendant  listened  to  her  with  his  usual 
hnperturbable  air,  calm,  cold,  but  attentive, 
without  the  slightest  appearance  of  sympathy, 
but  yet  also  without  the  slightest  appearance  of 
sternness.    "My  dear  madam,"  he  said,  "  I  an 
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Bdanfl.  in  l\kU  iflstanee,  to  iAct  as  if  I  knew 
notMftg  of  MMsienr  d'Artoone  at  all.  I  have 
only  to  look  upon  him  as  an  indiridual  againat 
wliotti  a  B^riottS  chatigtt  is  brought,  afad  to  take 
the  best  means  in  my  power  of  asoertainiof 
Whether  that  charge  be  trde  or  false.  Yea  most 
^xcnse  me  for  not  entering  upon  any  of  the 
<|nestionB  eonnected  with  this  case  until  snofa 
time  as  aO  the  preliminary  eiidenoe  is  collected. 
iThus  much  I  nmst  say  as  a  raagistrale.  But^ 
^  a  firiend  of  your  ihmily,  allow  me  to  assure 
JOB  that  I  em  m^t  deeply  grieved  to  have 
caused  so  much  pain  and  anxiety  to  persons  I 
love  and  esteem,  as  the  arrest  of  Monsieur 
d*Artonne  mesl  have  prodooed;  more  espe- 
cially," he  added,  "  to  have  been  obliged  to  do 
so,  at  a  time  wh^d  you  were  aU  probably  in  the 
midst  of  rejoicing  ov^r  the  approaching  union 
•^your  daughter  to  yonng  Monsieur  de  Langy." 

There  was  the  slightest  possible  touch  of  sar- 
castic bittemess  in  his  tone ;  but  Madame  d^Ar- 
tonne  did  not  remark  it,  and  replied,  with  a  sad 
shake  of  the  head,  "  You  are  mistaken,  sir,  you 
are  mistaken  altogether.  Instead  of  coming  to 
disturb  joy  and  satisfaction,  this  event  was  des- 
tined to  add  sonrow  to  sorrow.  Not  an  hour 
before,  we  had  received  the  sad  intelligence  that 
the  poor  youth,  for  whom  we  all  entertain  so 
deep  a  regard,  was  likely  to  lose  his  rank  and 
Station  altogether." 

**  Indeed !"  exclaimed  the  intendant,  harried 
into  a  stronger  expression  of  surprise  than  he 
usually  permitted  to  visit  his  countenance; 
*'faow  is  that  possible,  madam  1  Is  he  an  iiii« 
poster  1" 

**  No !  oh  no !"  replied  the  countess.  *<  It  is 
.  a  long  story  I  cannot  tell  now,  Monsieur  rintend* 
snt.  He  is  the  son  of  the  nurse,  it  seems, 
subMituted  for  the  real  child  during  tbair  ihfiuiey. 
But  teU  me,  sir,  what  do  you  propose  to  do  t 
Surely,  surely,  you  will  not  commit  the  Coont 
d'Artonne  to  a  prison  V 

The  intendant  paused  for  a  moment  ere  be 
teplied.  "  That,  madam,"  he  answered  at  length, 
**  mudt  depend  upon  oircumstances.  It  would 
be  with  the  greatest  regret  that  I  did  so ;  aod 
you  may  be  sure  that  I  will  take  the  most 
favourable  view  of  the  case  that  it  is  possible  to 
teceive.  My  deep  regard  for  the  Count  d'Ar^ 
tonne  would  make  any  step  against  him  as  pain* 
i\il  to  myself  as  to  any  of  hiB  own  family ;  so 
you  have  the  greatest  assurance  of  no  unneces- 
sary severity  occurring:  but  I  must  do  the 
duties  of  my  office*  though  with  mildness ;  and 
in  the  first  place  I  shall  have  to  examine  accu- 
rately every  fact  connected  with  this  business." 

**  Surely,  Monsieur  Tlnteadant,"  pursued  the 
countess,  thinking  she  perceived  a  softening  of 
his  tone,  "surely,  Monsieur  Tlntendaiit,  the 
count's  general  reputation  and  high  character 
must  go  for  something  in  his  ihvooTl" 

**  Undoubtedly,  madam,  undoubtedly,"  replied 
.the  intendant,  somewhat  in  contradiction  to  his 
ibrmer  assertion ;  **fnriiHA  /me,  it  is  evidence 
that  he  cotdd  not  commit  aoch  a  oriiae.  But  I 
teg  that  you  wtfi  retire  for  a  little,  leaving  me 
to  pursue  the  neeeeoaiy  coufse  of  prooe^ing, 
«na  making  yotir  mind  as  easy  as  possible, 
knOWhtg  that  the  person  Who  eonduots  the  i»- 
4}uiry  is  as  weH  disposed  to  yovreelf  and  family 
as  any  man  in  all  France.  I  wiH,  in  the  irit 
(lace,  hoki  some  eonversatk)!!  With  the  count 


htraseir.    Monsieur  Aubiy^  irbmt  is  the  Count 
d»Aitonne?" 

"This  way,  sir,"  said  the  officer  of  mar^ 
chausse6,  who  had  come  out  with  the  countess ; 
and,  while  the  countess  retired  to  wait  with 
fbar  and  an^rebenskm  for  the  result  of  the  pend- 
ing investigation,  the  iatettdant  mounted  the 
stairs  and  enterad  the  dressiag^room  of  the 
count.  He  remained  adone  with  him  for  more 
than  an  hour  and  a  half,  and  at  the  and  of  that 
time  he  called  in  the  officer  of  maijfw'Jiamwiit^ 
and  gave  into  his  possession  a  number  of  letten 
and  memoranda  which  he  had  foond  in  the 
count's  dressing-room,  bidding  him  take  an  exnot 
list  of  them,  and  bring  them  to  Riora  tbBt  nigla. 
He  then  spoke  with  Madame  d'Artonae  for  a 
moment,  and  afterward  made  a  general  vimt  to 
every  room  in  the  house,  opening  Ae  drawers 
and  instituting  a  cursory  examination  of  any 
papers  that  he  found.  The  chamber  of  the  Abb^ 
Amoax  was  not  exempt ;  but  there  he  discov- 
ered nothing.  The  g(x>d  old  man  himself  was 
seated  in  a  large  arm-chair,  having  one  hand 
supported  by  a  sling,  his  head  covered  with 
bandages,  and  his  brOw  someWhat  disfigured  by 
woun^B  not  yet  entirely  healed.  He  was  con- 
versing with  Francis  de  Langy,  and  some  wrfthig 
iqaterials  lay  before  them,  but  nothing  was  writ- 
ten on  the  paoer.  The  intendant  bowed  ceie- 
moniously,  and  the  abbe  tried  to  rise  from  hn 
chair  to  acknowledge  the  s^utation,  which 
Francis  only  returned  by  a  very  shght  inclinatioa 
of  the  head,  and  a  look  as  stem  and  grave  as 
that  of  the  functiooary  himself. 

**  I  am  under  the  necessity  of  searching  for 
papers,  sir,"  said  the  intendant.  **  Ferbaps  yoa 
will  allow  this  jgentleman,"  pointing  to  a  mas  ta 
a  robe  who  fSUowed  him,  **to  examine  any 
drawers  or  boreanx  bdenging  to  ttn  Coant 
d'Aitonne." 

**  They  all  belong  to  the  count,  «r,'*  replied 
the  abbe;  **but  they  contain  nothing  but  my 
property,  whkih  is  so  little  in  volume  that  the 
gentleman  will  not  have  much  trooUe  in  hii 
perquisitions.    Pray,  let  him  proeeed." 

**  May  I  inquire,  sir,"  said  Francis  de  Lai^, 
**if  I  can  be  permitted  to  see  MonaieQr  d*Ar- 
tonne  1  It  wiU  be  a  greet  satiefaetkMi  to  me,** 
lie  continued.  Judging  from  the  cokl  and  nnnxned 
countenance  of  the  inteadant  that  his  rcyetf 
was  about  to  be  refused.  **I  amabouttoreiara 
to  Paris  under  very  peculiar  cireomstances,  aa4 
may  probably  never  have  an  opportnnMy  of 
seeing  the  count  again.  I  wish,  therefore,  to 
bid  him  adieu,  and  to  thank  him  for  mock  kind- 
ness, as  wdl  as  for  intentions  which  he  oace 
entertamed  towards  me,  which  other  evcms  have 
frustrated." 

The  shadow  of  a  smile  came  over  the  iniend- 
ant's  OouatenanOe ;  and  he  answered  at  once, 
**  From  the  want  of  confirmatory  proofe  agannc 
the  count,  sir,  I  iiave  determined  to  keve  hn 
in  his  own  house,  under  swveUUnet,  ontd  I  have 
ejtamined  fortber.  He  will  remain  coafiocd  to 
his  own  room  properly  guarded.  But  I  have 
already  infevmed  the  Coentess  d'AitoQse*thil 
bis  valet  and  the  members  of  his  fomi|f  will  te 
permitted  te  visit  htm  separatdy  for  half  an  ham 
at  a  tiflde.  I  will  give  orders  that  you  shaU  be 
treated  as  one  of  the  family  in  this  respect  tiE 
3rour  departure.  Good-momiiig,  air!  Goed- 
moniisg^  Moaaieor  TAbbe !" 
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Francis  de  Langy  bowed  his  head,  and  the 
intendant  retired,  leaving  the  greffit'r  who  had 
accompanied  him  to  conclude  his  examination 
of  the  Abbe  Arnoux's  room,  which  was  soon  ac- 
complished. The  young  gentleman  then  betook 
himself  to  the  window,  and  looked  out  with  a 
haggard  eye,  and  teeth  set  fast,  in  the  eflbi-t  to 
keep  down  emotions  which  wete  struggling  for 
some  Yent.  The  abb^  gazed  at  him  from  time 
to  time,  but  said  nothing ;  and  then,  drawing  the 
paper  towards  him,  began  to  write  with  a  feeble 
hand.  In  about  ten  minutes  the  intendant*s 
carriage  rolled  away  from  the  terrace  before  the 
chateau.  The  lieutenant  of  the  marechaussce, 
with  a  number  of  his  troopers,  followed  shortly 
after;  and  Francis  de  Langy  then  turned  sud- 
deolj  from  the  window,  saying  to  the  abbe,  *'  I 
must  go  and  speak  once  more  with  the  Countess 
d'Artonno.  I  will  be  back  again,  my  dear  friend, 
very  shortly.  Do  not  fear  for  me;  I  will  not 
five  way.  Now  that  I  know  my  fate,  I  am  pre- 
pared to  meet  it ;"  and  he  left  the  room. 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  stairs  Francis  de  Langy 
met  the  countess's  pretty  maid,  apparently  com- 
ing from  the  saloon.  The  girPs  eyes  were  red, 
aa  if  she  had  been  weeping ;  but  the  moment 
■he  saw  the  young  gentleman,  she  stopped,  say- 
ing, *'  Oh  !  sir,  I  was  coming  to  seek  you." 

"Where  is  Madame  d*Artonne1"  demanded 
Francis,  eagerly. 

*'  She  is  with  the  count,  sir,'*  answered  the 
girl ;  *'  but  Mademoiselle  Julie  is  in  the  saloon, 
and  sent  me  to  ask  you  to  come  to  her.  She 
"Wishes  to  see  you  directly." 

The  young  gentleman  passed  on  without  re- 
fly,  turned  up  the  narrow  passage  to  the  left, 
and  opened  the  door  of  the  room  in  which  he 
had  been  told  he  woukl  find  Julie.  She  was 
aeated  at  a  table,  with  her  head  leaning  on  her 
hand,  her  face  very  pale,  and  her  eyes  anxious, 
but  no  trace  of  recent  tears  upon  her  counte- 
■anoe.  The  moment  she  beheld  Francis  de 
Langy,  she  started  up,  ran  to  meet  him,  and  cast 
herself  into  his  arms. 

**  Oh  !  Francis,"  she  exclaimed,  while  he  held 
her  tenderly  to  his  heart  and  kissed  her  cheek, 
**  you  must  go  to  my  poor  father,  hear  what  he 
haa  to  say,  and  try  to  save  him.  .1  know  you 
will  forgive  his  unkindness  of  this  morning,  even 
if  he  did  speak  harshly,  now  that  he  is  in  anguish 
and  distress." 

"  He  did  not  speak  harshly,  dear  Julie,  for  I 
did  not  see  him,"  replied  Francis ;  **  it  was  your 
mother  informed  me  that  he  had  come  to  the  de- 
cision I  expected,  and  she  was  telling  me  as 
gently  as  such  painful  intelligence  could  be  com- 
municated, when  the  sight  of  the  archers  and 
their  prcvot  alarmed  her.  But,  dear  Julie,  there 
can  be  surely  no  real  cause  for  fear  in  your 
father's  case.  You  frighten  yourself  needlessly, 
J  am  sure." 

Julie  hid  her  eyes  upon  his  shoulder,  and  he 
coald  feel  that  she  trembled  violently. 

"  Alas !"  she  said,  '*  alas !   there  is  always 
cause  for  fear,  even  with  the  innocent,  where 
there  are  enemies.     But,  Francis,"  she  con- 
tinued, looking  in  his  face,  "  I  must  not,  I  cannot 
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talk  to  you  upon  this  aobject ;  yon  must  see  my 
father,  you  must  speak  to  him.  Oh !  I  hope  he 
will  confide  in  you.  Go  to  him  as  soon  as  my 
mother  leaves  him — ^but  stay  with  me  till  then. 
Do  not  leave  me  by  myself,  Francis.  I  never 
was  afraid  of  being  alone  before ;  but  now  I  feel 
as  if  my  heart  would  break,  when  I  am  left  in  soli- 
tude  to  think  over  all  the  sorrow  that  has  fallen 
upon  us  this  day.** 

**  Leave  you,  dearest  Julie !"  cried  Francis  de 
Langy ;  "  I  will  stay  with  you  forever  if  I  may. 
But,  alas !  that  cannot  be  -,  and  I  mast  soon  quit 
you,  never  to  see  you  again,  and  only  to  hear  of 
you,  perhaps,  as  the  bride  of  another." 

**  No !"  replied  Julie,  looking  him  firmly  in  the 
face,  **  no,  Francis ;  that  will  never  be !" 

"  You  cannot  tell,  Julie,  you  cannot  tell,"  re- 
plied Francis  de  Langy;  "your  father's  com- 
mands, your  mother's  wishes,  will  have  weight 
with  you ;  and  think  not  that  I  will  blame  you, 
Julie.  You  have  duties  to  perform  to  them, 
which  must  supersede  all  thoughts  of  me." 

"No,  Francis,  no!"  replied  Julie  again;  "I 
have  duties  certainly,  but  none  that  will  make 
me  give  my  hand  to  another.  That  is  out  of  the 
question.  I  have  told  my  father  that  it  cannot 
be.  I  have  sworn  it  in  a  way  that  can  n^er  be 
broken ;  I  have  called  down  the  wrath  of  God 
upon  my  head  if  I  do.  But  let  us  talk  of  him, 
Francis.  [  can  but  think  of  him  now,  of  the 
danger  that  ho  is  in,  of  the  grief  that  he  must  be 
suffering.  Is  there  no  possibility,  Francis,"  she 
added,  in  a  low  voice,  "  is  there  no  possibility  of 
effecting  his  escape?" 

"  Good  Heaven,  Julie !"  cried  Francis,  starting, 
"can  such  a  proceeding  be  necessary?  He 
surely  can  be  in  no  peril !" 

"  I  know  not,  I  know  not,"  replied  Julie  d*Ar- 
tonne ;  "  he  is  betrayed  and  accused,  I  find,  by 
those  he  trusted,  Francis.  My  mother's  maid, 
Marie,  has  just  told  me  that  she  is  sure  Pierre 
Neri,  his  valet,  has  something  to  do  with  this 
matter,  in  consequence  of  a  quarrel  with  your 
servant,  Jean  Marais.  He  was  heard  then  to 
threaten  that  he  would  make  his  master  repent 
the  words  he  used,  and  yesterday  he  was  absent 
at  Riom  during  all  the  evening.  I  think  she 
said  he  was  seen  going  into  the  house  of  the  in- 
tendant." 

In  broken  conversation  like  the  above  passed 
some  twenty  minutes  more :  painful  it  certainly 
was  to  both  of  them,  and  yet  it  was  a  consola- 
tion to  be  together.  From  the  count  to  them- 
selves, anil  from  themselves  back  again  to  the 
count,  their  words  and  thoughts  wandered,  in  no 
very  regular  form,  till  at  length  the  countess  re- 
turned with  her  eyes  swollen  with  weeping. 
Sinking  into  a  seat,  Madame  d'Artonne  covert 
her  face  with  her  hands,  exclaiming,  "Go  to 
him,  Julie !  go  to  him !  He  asks  for  you ;"  and 
Julie  sped  away  without  reply. 

Francis  de  I-^ngy  remained  with  the  countess, 
leaving  her  for  some  pinutes  to  give  free  course 
to  the  grief  with  which  she  was  oppressed,  and 
then  onering  her  such  consolations — such  poor 
consolations — as  words  can  aflbrd.  Alas  !  they 
are  poor  indeed,  for 

"  I  never  yet  did  hear 
That  the  Uralsed  heart  was  peaced  through  the  ear.'* 

In  moments  of  distress  and  anguish,  at  the 
time  of  deprivation  and  loss,  in  the  bursting  of 
the  strongest  and  the  dearest  ties,  in  the  hour 
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of  diimiay  and  hoxror,  there  is  bat  one  comfort, 
one  strength,  one  support,  which  the  heart  of 
nan  can  receive ;  and  against  that,  too  often, 
his  iron  heart  shuts  the  door,  and  stations  the 
fiend  Ftide  to  guard  the  entrance  against  the 
friend  who  would  console  him.  Who  is  that 
friend  1  Faith !  the  angel  messenger  of  that  &od 
who  may  see  fit  to  chastise,  but  of  whose  bounty, 
of  whose  mercy,  tenderness,  and  love,  man — ^re- 
bellious worm  as  he  is— has  no  reason  to  enter- 
tain one  doubt. 

Such  feelings  of  faith,  however,  but  too  sel- 
dom are  admitted  into  the  human  heart  in  the 
first  moment  of  afiEliction ;  nor  was  it  at  all  likely, 
in  that  day  and  in  that  country,  that  they  should 
find  ready  access.  Nevertheless,  Madame  d*Ar- 
tonne  did  strive  to  recollect,  that  whatever  be- 
iell  her  was  by  the  will  of  One  all-wise  and  all- 
ffood,  as  well  as  all-powerful,  and  to  derive  from 
that  conviction  the  high  consolation  which  it  is 
calculated  to  afford. 

"  J  know  it  is  God*8  will,  Francis,"  she  said  ; 
"  but  yet  this  is  terrible  to  bear.  Still,  I  could 
endure  it,  if  he  himself  did  not  seem  so  painfully 
depressed,  so  utterly  crushed  by  this  horrible 
and  unjust  charge.  He,  who  was  always  femous 
lor  his  courage  and  his  fortitude  seems  now 
totally  overwhelmed.  You  must  not  leave  us, 
Francis,  in  this  state.  Indeed,  you  must  stay  to 
give  us  comfort  and  support.  Bo  you  think  they 
will  let  you  see  the  count  1  That  dark,  deceit- 
fol  man  said,  '  his  own  family — only  his  own 
famUy.'" 

"  The  intendant  promised  I  shoold  see  him," 
replied  Francis  de  Langy,  "  and  has,  I  believe, 
given  orders  for  that  purpose.  But  why  do  you 
call  him  deceitful  man,  dear  lady  1  He  seems 
to  me  an  unpleasant  one,  cold,  supercilious, 
heartless;  but—" 

<*  Oh !  he  is  playing  some  deep  game,"  cried 
the  countess ;  *'  I  know  not  well  what.  If  we 
did  know,  we  might  frustrate  it.  But,  trust  a 
woman^s  eyes  to  discover  when  a  man  is  insin- 
cere !  She  can  always  do  it,  Francis,  when  her 
own  heart  is  not  concerned.  No,  no ;  there  is 
something  beneath,  I  am  sure  there  is  something 
beneath ;  and,  sooner  or  later,  we  shall  discover 
what,  to  our  cost." 

"  How  many  of  tbe  marechauss^e  are  in  the 
house  1"  demanded  Francis  de  Langy,  somewhat 
suddenly. 

"I  know  not,"  replied  Madame  d*Artonne; 
"  two,  I  believe.    There  is  one  at  the  door." 

"  I  will  inquire,"  said  Francis  de  Langy,  and 
left  the  room. 

He  found  that  three  of  the  soldiers  of  the 
inar6chau88^  liad  remained  to  keep  guard  al- 
ternately ;  and,  in  the  short  space  of  time  which 
he  was  absent  from  the  countess,  reflection 
showed  him  that  a  plan  which  had  struck  his 
mind,  for  seizing  upon  the  archers  and  setting 
the  count  at  liberty,  was  vain.  It  would  have 
been  necessary,  in  order  to  execute  it,  to  engage 
every  servant  in  the  house  to  aid ;  and  it  was 
not  to  be  hoped  that  they  would  all  consent  to 
encounter  the  certain  punishment  that  must  fall 
upon  them.  He  therefore  abandoned  the  idea 
almost  as  soon  as  it  presented  itself;  and,  re- 
tuining  to  the  countess,  he  endeavoured  to  learn 
from  her  any  additional  facts  in  regard  to  the 
death  of  the  Marquis  de  Bausse.  Madame  d*Ar- 
tonne,  however,  appeared  to  be  perfectly  ignorant 


of  ererythinff,  except  that  the  mmr^nis  had  beeo 
killed  by  a  g«n-shot  womd,  and  that  her  fuAmL 
was  ehargeid  with  the  deed. 

Bat,  as  they  eonversed  on  the  sobjecl,  miy 
circumstances  in  the  past  came  baek  to  ibo 
mind  of  Francis  de  Langy,  raising  up  vifM 
doubts  and  apprehensioBS  which  had  before  |n> 
sentcd  themselves  to  his  thoughts,  oal|y  te  hi 
banished  as  soon  as  received.    They  aotw,  how- 
ever,  assemed  a  more  tangible  fiHrm,  and  he  M 
himself  oompelled  to  look  npoD  than  careM|f 
and  firmly.    First,  he  recollected  that  it  wu« 
the  very  day  of  his  arrival  in  Auvergne  that  tk6 
unhappy  Mai^is  du  Bansse  had  been  minei 
Next,  he  remembered  that  Julie  d*Anoane  lud 
been  found  fainting  within  a  very  few  yards  rf 
the  spot  where  the  body  had  been  afterward  ds- 
covered.    Then  he  caUed  to  mind  many  thii^ 
that  had  surprised  him  in  her  demeanour,  swEk 
that  had  seemed  strange  in  that  of  the  coiA 
To  believe  Monsieur  d*  Artonne  guilty  of  so  grot 
a  crime  as  the  deliberate  murder  of  his  youg 
relation  was  quite  out  of  the  question  ;  bat  jet 
it  was  evident  there  was  soinething  strange  and 
unaccounted  for  in  tbe  whole  business ;  and  (he 
young  man  fell  into  more  than  one  fit  of  maiiq; 
while  conversing  with  the  countess  and  waitim 
for  the  return  of  Julie.    At  length  the  latter  ip- 
peered ;  and  still,  though  she  was  sad  and  mt, 
her  face  showed  no  signs  of  tears.     Tbos 
seemed  a  deeper  gioom  on  it  than  if  her  flyei 
had  been  streaming — a  look  of  dark,  paiiM 
anxiety,  more  terrible  than  any  sorrow. 

"  My  father  has  moch  to  epcnik  to  you  abool,'' 
she  said  ;  "  go  to  him,  dear  FraociB,  go  to  hia. 
I  will  stay  with  my  mother  till  you  ooow  baek. 
They  will  only  let  you  remain  half  an  boar,  Ar 
the  guard  called  me  at  the  end  of  that  time,  anA 
would  not  let  me  linger  any  longer." 

Francis  de  Langy  hurried  away  and  MumifA 
the  staircase,  at  the  top  of  which  a  pisinr  M 
to  the  right  and  to  the  left,  each  again  taraiif 
so  as  to  form  two  parallel  corridors,  tbe  om  « 
the  one  side,  the  other  on  the  other  sids  of  tte 
house.  Just  at  the  top  of  the  stain  was  ibi 
chamber  of  the  Abbe  Amoux ;  and,  after  pm- 
ing  that,  on  the  right-hand  side,  the  first  door 
round  the  angle  of  the  corridor  opened  ioto  tho 
dressing-room  of  the  Count  d'Artoane.  Fin- 
cis  de  Langy  had  never  been  in  it ;  but  he  knev 
the  direction  in  whioh  it  lay,  and  tbe  gasid  at 
the  door  was  a  snfiScient  indication.  The  nua 
suffered  him  to  enter,  merely  saying,  '*  You  eaa 
stay  fur  half  an  hour,  sir,  and  no  kmger,"  ani 
locking  the  door  upon  him  as  aoon  m  be  kid 


The  Count  d'Artonne  roee,  and  came  forward 
to  meet  him  as  soon  as  he  appeared.  Hii  eoan- 
tenance  had  regained  all  its  calmoeosy  Ihoogh  it 
was  grave  and  sad. 

"Welcome,  Francis!"  he  exclaiBwd,  ** wel- 
come !  Come  and  sit  down  at  Uw  side  of  tbo 
room,  where  they  cannot  hear  as  through  tbo 
door.  I  have  much  to  say,  and  bat  httAo  time 
to  say  it." 

Francis  de  Langy  followed  him  to  the  cxtmDO 
end  of  the  dressing-room,  and  sat  down  with 
him  on  a  small  sofa  near  the  window  which 
looked  into  the  court. 

Now,  Francis,  listen  to  me,"  oootiDoed  tbe 
count.  "  I  hope  and  trust  that  you  wiU  >huw 
yourself  more  generous  to  me  than  I  have  obowa 
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ViyMlf  toyoQ.  Him  morning,  in  the  pride  of 
my  heart,  in  the  vanity  of  an  unstained  name 
and  a  kmg  line  of  noble  ancestora,  I  was  pre- 
pared to  retract  my  plighted  word,  and  to  refuse 
my  daughter's  hand  even  to  the  man  I  thooght 
most  fitted  to  make  her  happy,  beeaose  it  had 
been  aoeidentaHy  discovered  that  his  birth  was 
not  as  high  as  my  own.  I  overiooked  every  no- 
ble and  eveiy  fine  quality,  and  for  a  name  saori- 
flood  what  was  just  and  right.  Now,  Freneis, 
my  pride  is  humbled.  Charged  with  a  dark 
crime,  lying  under  strong  suspicion,  uncertain — 
itfay,  very  doubtful — that  I  shall  be  able  to  prove 
my  famooeDce,  I  come  humbly  to  yoo,  and  ask 
if  you  will  take  my  child,  if  you  will  protect, 
support,  love,  and  console  her,  whatever  may 
happen  to  me.** 

Francis  de  Langy  grasped  his  hand,  with  joy 
sparkling  in  his  eyes  which  no  words  could  ex- 
press. 

'•  To  my  life's  end,"  he  replied,  "  to  my  life's 
end." 

The  count  la|ked  down,  saying,  "Perhaps 
the  one  act  of  mine  is  as  ungenerous  as  the 
other ;  but  still  I  must  do  it,  Francis.  Yet  rec- 
ollect what  it  is  you  undertake.  Recollect  that 
I  tell  you  I  am  doubtful— most  doubtfal — of  be- 
ing able  to  prove  my  innocence,  that  my  days 
may  end  upon  a  scaffold,  that  shame  and  dis- 
grace may  fall  upon  my  family,  that  my  child 
may  lose,  by  the  cruel  law,  fortune,  rank,  every- 
thing but  her  pure,  high  heart  and  noble  spirit !" 

**Be  that  her  dower!"  replied  Francis  de 
Langy ;  "  I  ask  no  more  of  God  or  man." 

«*  Then  she  is  yours,"  said  the  count,  "  and  I 
am  at  peace  on  that  score.  Thank  tou,  thank 
you !"  and  he  wiped  away  the  tears  from  his 
oyee. 

"  As  far  as  I  can  make  her  happy,"  answered 
Francis  de  Langy,  ''nothing  shall  be  wanting ; 
and  though,  Monsieur  le  Comte,  I  may  not  pos- 
Bess  the  high  fortune  that  I  onoe  expected,  yet, 
as  the  adopted  son  of  Monsieur  de  St.  Medard, 
I  shall  always  have  enough  to  maintain  my  be- 
loved wife  in  a  station  not  inferior  to  her  birth. 
But  tell  me.  Monsieur  d'Artonne,  what  can  be 
done  fbr  yourself  1" 

"  Nothing,"  replied  the  count ;  "  I  am  in  the 
net  of  the  fowler,  and  it  is  in  vam  to  struggle 
and  flap  my  wings." 

**  But  cannot  we  break  the  net  1"  asked  Fran- 
cis de  Langy. 

"  I  fear  not,"  answered  the  count ;  "  I  see  not 
how  it  can  be  done.  Would  to  God  that  it 
could!" 

•*  Then  would  you  fly  if  it  were  possible  1"  in- 
quired his  companion. 

"Would  II"  exclaimed  the  count,  starting 
up ;  and  then,  immediately  sitting  down  again, 
he  added,  "  ah !  young  man,  you  little  know." 

Francis  de  Langy  paused  for  a  moment  in 
silence,  and  then,  in  a  low,  quiet  voice,  inquired, 
**  Then  am  I  to  believe,  Monsieur  d'Artonne,  that 
this  charge  against  you  is  true  1" 

"  No,  no,  no !"  cried  the  count  vehemently ; 
"  1  am  charged  with  murder.  I  am  not  guilty 
of  murder!  But  many  things  can  be  proved 
against  me,"  ho  continued,  after  a  moment's 
thought,  "  which  will  make  it  seem  as  if  I  were. 
I  have  not  time  to  tell  you  the  tale  now ;  but 
these  facts,  Francis  de  Langy,  can  be  proved— 
that  Martin  de  Bausse  and  I  had  quarrelled,  that 


he  wrote  me  word  he  was  eeming  hither  on  the 
day  on  which  he  died,  that  I  went  into  the  wood 
in  which  he  was  found  at  the  very  time  that  he 
must  have  been  in  it,  that  my  gun  had  been  dis- 
charged on  ray  return,  that  iqy  ooat  was  stained 
with  bkXNl,  and  that  I  brought  home  no  game 
with  me." 

His  voice  sunk  almost  to  a  whisper  as  he 
spoke,  and,  after  a  momeat's  peoke,  he  added, 
"  All  this  can  be  proved  against  me ;  and,  more- 
over, that  by  his  death  I  succeed  to  the  estates 
of  De  Bausaee.  I  have  naught  to  say  in  reply  f 
It  is  all  true ;  and  it  is  more  than  protmble  that, 
in  a  trial  such  as  that  which  must  take  place, 
some  small  circumatance,  some  minute  fiKt 
upon  which  I  do  not  eaksulate,  wiU  be  found  to 
confirm  this  testimony,  and,  if  there  were  a 
doubt  before,  to  turn  the  scale  against  me.  Ju- 
lie has  talked  of  escape,  but  that  is  knpos- 
sible." 

**  If  you  could  escape,"  asked  Francis  de  Lan- 
gy, "would  not  the  very  fact  of  domg  00  banish 
you  forever  from  your  native  land  1" 

"  No,"  i:eplied  the  count,  **  no.  The  kmg's 
pardon  might  be  obtained." 

"Pardon!"  said  Francis  de  Langy;  "then 
are  you  really  guilty  1" 

"Not  guilty,  young  man,"  answered  the  count, 
somewhat  sternly ;  "  no,  not  guilty.  It  was  in 
my  own  defence." 

A  pause  of  several  moments  took  plaee  when 
the  terrible  truth  was  onoe  told.  Francis  de 
Langy  gazed  sadly  upon  the  ground  without  re- 
ply :  not  that  he  doubted  the  count's  word ;  not 
that  it  was  possible  for  him  to  suspect  a  man 
whom  he  so  much  loved  and  esteemed,  of  any- 
thing like  deliberate  muider;  but  he  saw  at 
onoe  how  terribly  the  fact  woukl  aggravate  the 
dangers  and  evils  of  his  friend's  situation.  Mon- 
sieur d'Artonne,  however,  attributed  his  silence 
to  a  suspicion,  and  added,  after  gaiing  at  him 
full  in  the  faoe,  " On  my  honour!  on  my  soul ! 
on  my  eternal  salvation !  Francis,  I.alew  him 
accidentally  in  my  own  defence.  Do  you  doubt 
met" 

"No,  oh  no,"  replied  Fmnds  de  Langy,  ta- 
king the  count's  hand ;  "  but  I  am  sad,  because 
jiis  death  by  your  hand  at  all  rendere  this  busi- 
ness more  perilous." 

"  It  is  as  perilous  aa  it  can  be,"  answered  the 
count. 

"Well,  then,"  said  Francis,  "there  is  nothing 
for  it  but  to  labour  for  your  escape.  I  will  do 
the  best  I  can ;  but  I  must  have  some  one  to 
help  me,  some  one  to  consult  with.  Your  valet, 
I  fear,  is  not  to  be  trusted." 

"The  villain  1"  exclahned  the  count;  "it 
was  he  who  betrayed  me.  Do  not  let  him  come 
near  me,  Francis,  or  I  shall  dash  his  brains  out. 
No,  no :  but  your  own  servant— the  man  who 
saved  you  and  Julie— he  first  was  suspected  of 
the  deed ;  he  is  clever,  keen ;  he  himself  es- 
caped from  a  prison,  to  avoid  the  wearing  anxi- 
ety of  moments  such  as  these." 

"I  will  speak  with  him,  I  will  speak  with 
him,"  answered  t^ncis  do  Langy ;  "  he  will 
help  me,  I  am  sure.  But  I  foresee  an  addition- 
al difficulty ;  we  shall  have  to  blind  this  villan- 
ous  valet,  and,  doubtless,  his  eyes  arc  keen." 

The  count  shook  his  head:  "Too  much  so," 
he  said,  "  too  much  so.  He  is  one  of  those 
cold,  watchful,  observing  fiends,  who  mark  eve- 
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ly  actioii  of  otbere,  to  use  them  for  their  own 
IRirposes.    But  surely  he  can  be  lured  away  1" 

"I  will  try,"  rejoined  Francis  de  Langy,  "I 
will  try.  Be  you  ready  at  a  moment's  notice, 
and  beliere  me  that  I  will  do  everything  that 
man  can  do  to  set  you  free,  be  the  risk  what  it 
may." 

**  And,  whatever  is  the  result,'*  said  the  count, 
<*you  are  Julie's  husband!  Is  it  not  so,  Fran- 
cis ?" 

«<  On  my  honour!"  replied  Francis  de  Langy. 
**  Oh !  if  you  knew  how  I  love  her,  you  would 
not  doubt  it." 

'^  And  no  word  of  reproach,"  continued  Mon- 
sieur d'Artonne,  '*  no  cold  look  at  the  daughter 
of  the  criminal  will  ever  darken  the  sunshine  of 
ner  home  ?    Do  you  promise  me,  Francis !" 

"  On  my  life,"  replied  the  young  man,  warm- 
ly ;**  I  will  love  her  and  cherish  her  to  the  very 
last  hour  of  my  existence." 

As  he  spoke,  tbe  door  was  unlocked,  and  the 
guard  put  his  head  in,  saying,  **  The  time  is  up, 
sir ;  you  most  come  away." 

"Already!"  exclaimed  Francis  de  Langy; 
but,  knowing  that  it  was  vain  to  resist,  he  bade 
the  count  adieu,  and  retired. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

Tna  thoughts  of  Francis  de  Langy,  when  he 
quitted  the  chamber  of  tbe  count,  were  aU  in  a 
state  of  wild  confusion.  To  set  him  free,  if  pos- 
sible, he  had  determined,  and  to  make  every  ef- 
fort' for  that  object  at  all  risks,  and  whether 
successful  or  not;  but  what  plan  to  pursue,  or 
how  to  begin,  puzzled  him ;  and,  ere  be  had  de- 
scended the  stairs,  innumerable  schemes  had 
passed  through  his  mind,  cast  aside  as  soon  as 
they  presented  themselves.  Should  he  try  to 
corrupt  tbe  guard,  was  the  first  question  he 
asked  himself;  and,  as  be  passed  the  man  who 
was  keeping  watch  at  the  door,  he  scanned  his 
countenance  anzioasly,  to  see  if  he  could  derive 
any  encouragement  from  its  expression.  It  was 
cold,  stern,  and  somewhat  contemptuous:  the 
look  of  one  long  habKuated  to  deal  with  scenes 
of  crime  and  sorrow,  hardened  and  acuminated 
by  the  anguish  and  ?ice  which  he  was  accustom- 
ed to  contemplate.  There  was  no  Itope  there ; 
and  Francis  de  Langy  recollected  that,  even  if 
one  of  these  arohere  could  be, gained  over,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  bribe  the  rest  also,  for  it 
was  too  well  known  that  they  were  universally 
qHes  upon  each  other. 

He  then  asked  himself  whether  the  count's 
escape  could  not  be  effected  bv  the  windows  of 
his  room.  He  had  remarked  that  there  were 
no  bars  upon  it,  nor  did  any  other  obstacle  exist 
which  could  prevent  his  egress ;  and,  after  turn- 
ing several  more  plans  in  his  thoaghts,  this  was 
the  one  on  which  his  mind  at  length  rested.  In 
the  mean  while,  howe? er,  he  hurried  towards 
the  saloon  in  the  hopes  of  finding  Julie  and  Ma- 
dame d'Aitonoe  there ;  but  it  was  vacant,  and, 
on  inquiring,  he  learned  that  the  grief  and  anxi- 
ety of  the  countess  had  at  length  overpowered 
her,  and  that  she  had  been  carried  insensible  to 
her  room. 

His  next  care  was  to  seek  Jean  Marais ;  and, 
having  found  him,  though  not  without  some  dif- 
ficulty—for the  whole  house  was  in  a  state  of 


confuston  impossible  to  deseribe— he  caOsd  hi^ 
to  his  own  chamber,  and  set  him  tt>  psrfbn^ 
some  trifling  service,  while  he  timiad  in  hk 
mind  the  best  manner  of  opening  the  subject  ot 
thesMHmt's  escape  to  the  valet.  Jean  Marais, 
however— who,  as  the  reader  is  already  awan^ 
had  all  his  senses  in  a  sUte  of  consunt  actiii^ 
ty— saved  his  master  a  great  deal  of  trouble  M 
the  rapidity  and  accuracy  of  his  combinatioai 
He  spread  out  some  of  hii  ctothes  as  he  hi| 
been  directed ;  he  rubbed  the  buttons  with  i 
piece  of  leather ;  he  wiped  the  hilt  of  his  swori 
which  lay  upon  the  table ;  and  still,  as  he  d)^ 
so,  he  looked  at  Francis  de  Langy  with  an  i» 
quiring  expression  of  countenance,  seeming  M 
cateuhite  what  was  passing  m  his  thoughts,  ^ 
arriving,  step  by  step,  at  his  own  conclusiav 
thereupon. 

Now,  had  Jean  Marais  been  influenced  by  tbi 
usual  pohcy  of  persons  of  his  ckiss,  and  actuatfli 
by  the  desire  of  making  the  most  of  his  seni* 
ces,  he  would,  in  all  probability,  have  left  hit 
master  to  find  some  way  of  bvaking  the  matter 
to  him  as  best  he  could.  H^ould  have  hdi 
back  at  every  step,  enlarged  upon  the  difficol- 
ties,  and  enhanced  the  value  of  his  assistance 
by  the  trouble  of  obtaining  it.  But  Jean  Mani) 
was  a  good-natured  soul,  with  what  one  mi! 
term  a  necessity  of  exeition  upon  him,  wfaid 
never  suffered  his  energies  to  slumber;  ao< 
happy  it  was  when  the  object  presented  to  tiMS 
was  praiseworthy,  for  they  were  ceitain  of  ll^ 
ing  employed  somehow.  He  had  a  spice  of  vas- 
ity,  too,  in  regard  to  his  tavocr/nrc,  whieh  ne- 
dered  him  alwajrs  anxious  to  show  his  dexteritj 
in  everything;  and,  in  the  prraent  iosttoee. 
several  motives  made  him  desirous  of  (M 
something  for  the  service  of  the  Count  d'A^ 
tonne.  Gratitude  was  not  among  the  le^t- 
for,  notwithstanding  a  good  many  faults  asi* 
good  many  follies,  the  heart  of  Jean  Maraii  ^ 
more  sound  than  his  (Hinciples,  and  the  experi- 
ence of  much  harshness  and  bard  trsatn^ 
through  life  had  rendered  him  but  the  more  a* 
sible  of  kindness.  After  having  worked  f^ 
in  his  vocation,  then,  for  several  minotA  ^ 
could  resist  his  inclination  to  speak  no  loosv > 
and,  looking  up  in  his  master's  face,  be  ^ 
**  This  is  an  awkward  business,  sir."  . 

"  Very  painful  indeed,  Jean  Marais,"  repiif* 
Francis  de  Langy.  •<  I  wish  to  Peatea  •»••• 
thing  could  be  done  to  serve  the  couot" 

"  So  do  I,  sir,"  rejoined  Jean  Marais;  "«» 
wish  I  could  do  it ;  for  I  have  a  great  iMJtiooaJ 
I  have  had  a  hand  in  putting  him  in  bis  FiC>^ 
situation." 

Francis  de  Langy  started,  and  gaied  at  WJ 
with  surprise.  "  How  so  ?"  he  excltiroeo,  *»■ 
some  d^;ree  of  sternness.  "  You  surd/  ajj^ 
dared  to  charge  him  with  this—"  he  wis  aw» 
to  have  added  the  word  *•  crime,"  but  l»e  WJ- 
tated,  and  then  substituted  "deed"  in  itapBf 

♦»0h  dear,  no,  sir,"  answered  Jean*"^ 
"I  met  the  intendant  in  Riom  yesterday.^ 
he  asked  me  a  great  many  questions  ^^^^""^ 
business,  to  all  of  which  I  gave  him  awj"; 
out  of  which  be  could  as  much  draw  inf?[^ 
as  you  can  suck  honey  out  of  a  straw ;'  byt'[ 
fore  I  left  him,  I  thought  I  would  give  *"«»  r^ 
thing  to  go  to  sleep  upon ;  and  so  I  ^^J^ 
were  going  to  be  married  to  Mademoisew**^ 
tonne." 
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•«W60!"  BaidPnoekdeLaiigy;  **biitwhat 
hm  that  to  do  with  this  affair  t*' 

**  Why,  bless  my  sool,  sir  !'*  cried  Jean  Ma- 
^is,  "  don*t  yoo  see  that  he  wishes  to  many  her 
ifimseU*?  Whyi  it  is  as  plain  as  the  Grand  Pay ! 
Have  yon  not  remarked  how  sweetly  he  need  to 
talk  to  the  count,  how  soft  he  looked  whenever 
he  mentioned  her  name  1  He  sgiiled,  sir — he 
actually  smiled  twice  while  he  was  talking  to 
Madame  d*  Artonne ;  a  thing  that  never  happen- 
ed to  him  in  his  life  before.  Oh !  sir,  that  is  the 
cause  of  all  the  mischief" 

A  new  Ugfat  broke  on  Francis  de  Langy. 
"  The  villain !"  he  muttered.  "  If  such  be  his 
motives,  he  is  worse  than  a  murderer  himself ! 
And  now,  Jean,  what  can  be  done  to  remedy 
this  misfortunet  I  see  you  are  willing  to  do 
your  best.    What  can  be  done,  I  say  1" 

**  Right  wining  I  am,  sir,*'  replied  Jean  Ma- 
rais,  '*  to  do  anything  in  the  world ;  hot  first  I 
most  know  what  is  wanted  of  me.  You  see,  sir, 
the  Count  d'Artonne's  feelings  may  be  very  dif- 
ferent fh>m  mine.  I  don't  enjoy  a  long  impris- 
onment ;  I  would  rather  have  two  rooms  to  walk 
in  than  one ;  I  don't  like  an  archer  at  the  door ; 
I  am  fond  of  stretching  my  legs  on  the  side  of 
the  mountain,  and  have  no  objection  to  ramble 
by  a  clear  stream.  Monsieur  d'Artonne  may 
like  to  remain  where  he  is,  or  may  have  a  fancy 
ibr  the  prison  of  Clermont ;  but,  if  I  were  in  his 
situation,  I  should  wish  the  ardiers  good-morn- 
ing, and  be  out  of  the  Chateau  d'Artonne  before 
one  o'clock  to-morrow,  at  which  time  I  heard 
the  intendant  say  he  would  come  back  again." 

'*  And  so  would  the  Count  d'Artonne,  if  it 
were  possible!"  said  Francis  de  Langy,  with 
emphasis.  "  Now  then,  Jean  Marais,  how  is  it 
to  be  effectedl  The  count  is  as  anxious  to  es- 
cape from  imprisonment  as  3rou  could  be.  He 
can  return  to  stand  his  trial,  or  pursue  what 
course  he  likes  afterward ;  but — ** 

**  Oh !  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  that,"  cried 
Jean  Marais;  **  that  is  his  affair :  and,astoget- 
*ting  out,  we'll  manage  it  some  way." 

**  I  have  been  thinking,"  rejoined  Francis  de 
Langy,  '*  that  we  might  ^  him  out  of  the  win- 
dow during  the  night." 

^'Lord  bless  your  soul,  sir !"  exclaimed  Jean 
Marais;  **you  forget  the  window  is  on  the 
steep  side  of  the  chateau.  It  is  fifty  feet  from 
the  ground  at  least,  and  there  is  not  a  ladder  fit 
for  anything  but  getting  down  apples  and  wal- 
nuts in  the  whole  place.  The  highest  of  them 
is  twenty  feet ;  and,  as  to  making  one,  that's  out 
of  the  question.    No,  sir,  no ;  that  wont  do." 

"  Is  there  any  possibility  of  bribing  the  guard  t" 
asked  Francis  de  Langy. 

*^^ey  would  take  the  money,  and  send  off 
messengers  to  the  intendant,"  answered  Jean 
Marais.  "  One  might  make  them  drunk,  or  stu- 
pify  them,  perhaps,  if  one  had  anything  to  put 
into  their  drink.  No :  leave  it  to  me,  sir,  leave 
it  to  me,"  he  added,  confidently ;  *'  I'll  undertake 
to  get  him  out.  Let  roe  see !  How  does  the 
abba's  room  lie  with  his  t  Stop  a  minute  here, 
and  rn  be  back  directly." 

*•  Slay,  stay,"  cried  Francis  de  Langy.  "  Not 
a  word  to  the  abbe,  mind !  His  religious  scru- 
ples might  m^e  ail  knowledge  of  the  matter 
painful  to  him." 

**  I  learned  long  ago,  sh',"  replied  Jean  Marais, 
with  a  laugh, "  never  to  oonfess  any  but  the  sins 


that  I  have  committed,  not  thoee  that  I  am  go- 
ing to  commit ;"  and  away  he  went,  closing  the 
door  after  him,  and  carrying  with  him  Francis 
de  Langy's  sword,  a  roquelaure,  and  two  or  thre^ 
other  articles  of  apparel. 

''  A  thottsapd  pardons,  Monsieur  TAbbe,"  he 
said,  as  he  entered  the  ^ood  ecclesiastic's  room ; 
"  but,  if  you  are  not  usmg  the  large  closet  here,. 
I  wish  you  would  let  me  put  these  things  in  it" 

**  Certainly,  Jean,  certainly,"  replied  the  abbe, 
raising  his  eyes  from  a  book  he  was  reading,  and 
dropping  them  again  immediately.  **  Put  them 
anywhere  you  like." 

Jean  entered  the  closet,  and  remained  there 
for  two  or  three  minutes;  during  which  time 
Monsieur  Amoux  heard  sundry  nocks  and 
thamps,  which  somewhat  disturbed  him  in  his 
studies. 

**  I  widi  you  would  make  less  noise,  my  friend 
Jetan,"  he  said,  in  a  mild  tone.  "My  head  is 
still  very  sensible  of  any  harsh  sounds." 

**  Ay,  sir,"  answered  Jean  Marais,  coming  out 
of  the  closet  and  regarding  him  with  a  look  of 
interest,  **  it  is  all  for  want  of  fresh  air.  I  heard 
you  say  yesterday  you  were  longing  to  get  out ; 
and,  if  you  could  but  take  a  turn  or  two,  you 
can't  imagine  how  refreshed  and  strengthened 
you  would  feel.  I  was  just  knocking,  to  see  if  I 
could  drive  a  nafl  in,  to  hang  up  the  cloaks  and 
thincs." 

"I  should  like  to  get  out  very  much,"  said  the 
Abbe  Arnottx,  his  mind  naturally  dwdling  upon 
his  own  sensations ;  **  but  I  oould  not  walk  above 
a  few  hundred  yards." 

**0h!  for  that  matter,  there  is  the  roOing- 
chair,"  replied  Jean  Marais,  **  which  was  made 
to  draw  (he  countess  about  when  she  was  ill 
some  years  ago.  Such  a  fine  day  as  this  you 
might  well  get  out." 

*«Do  you  think  so,  Jean!"  asked  the  abb^ 
with  the  timidity  of  an  invalid. 

**  I  do,  indeed,"  answered  Jean  Marais.  *<  I 
will  go  and  speak  to  Monsieur  de  Langy  about 
it ;"  and  thus  saying,  he  quitted  the  room. 

But,  ere  he  returned  to  that  of  Francis  de 
Langy*  he  bent  his  steps  to  the  corner  of  the 
corridor,  where  the  guard  was  pacing  up  and 
down,  and  amusing  hupself  by  alternately  shoul- 
dering and  grounding  his  musket. 

"  Come,  come,"  cned  Jean  Marais,  in  a  rough 
tone ;  **  I  wish,  Master  Archer,  you  would  make 
less  noise.  Ton  were  not  put  here  to  disturb 
the  whole  house ;  and  you  foTget  the  Abbe  Ar- 
noQx,  who  is  in  that  next  chamber,  is  just  re- 
covering from  a  severe  illness.  He  can't  bear 
your  stamping  and  thumping." 

'*Then  he  may  change  his  room,"  said  the 
soldier,  insolently.  *'  I  shall  keep  guard  in  the 
usual  manner,  whether  he  likes  it  or  not." 

Jean  Marais  turned  away,  muttering  **  Co- 
gum  /"  loud  enough  to  meet  the  man's  ears ; 
and  the  archer,  of  course,  stamped  ten  times 
louder  than  before. 

**  It  will  do,  it  will  do,"  cried  Jean  Marais,  af^ 
ter  he  had  entered  the  room  of  Francis  de  langy 
and  shut  the  door,  **  it  will  do ;  and  I  will  take 
him  out  before  all  their  faces  in  the  broad  day- 
light !" 

"  Come,  speak  reasonably,"  said  Francis  de 
Langy.    "  What  will  do  1" 

*«  The  closet  in  the  abbi's  room,"  replied  Jean 
Marais.    '*  It  has  been,  as  I  thought,  nothing  but 
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a  panage  from  one  room  to  the  other — ^from  the 
abbe*a  room  into  the  count's  dressing-room ;  and 
it  is  only  blocked  up  with  wainscot.  One  panel 
taken  out,  and — " 

"He  is  safe  !"  cried  Francis  de  Langy. 

"  Not  quite,"  answered  Jean  Marais.  "  We 
have  many  another  thing  to  do  before  he  can  be 
called  safe.  We  roust  make  Monsieur  TAbbe  a 
tool  without  his  knowing  it ;  we  must  blind  this 
Peter  Neri ;  we  must  find  means  to  cut  out  the 
panel  without  noise ;  but  the  less  you  have  to 
do  with  it,  Monsieur  le  Comte,  the  better.  Just 
you  condescend  to  act  under  my  directioBS ;  and 
then  yoa  can  conscientiously  say,  if  yoa  are 
aalEed,  that  you  had  no  hand  in  it  Leave  it  to 
me,  leave  it  to  me,  Moosieiir ;  and,  if  I  fail,  call 
neafooL" 

"Well,"  replied  Francis  de  Langy,  "I  am 
veiy  willing;  fer  I  am  aore,  Jean  Maraia,  I  can 
trust  beth  to  your  seal  and  iageniiity.  What  ia 
the  first  thing  I  have  to  dot" 

**  Gki  and  coam  the  good  Abbs  Amoaz  to  go 
out  tai  take  the  air  fer  a  qoartar  of  an  hour  in 
Madame  d'Aitonne'a  rolling-chair."  answered 
Jettn.  *'Old  Joseph— good  old  Jos^— will 
draw  it  with  all  his  heart ;  ibr  he  ofiteed  when 
he  shewed  me  the  ehair." 

«  But  is  the  abb<  aUel**  sakl  Francis. 

"  By  the  great  St.  Come,  you  must  make  him 
able !"  replied  Jean  Marais,  and  then  added, 
"  Oh  yea,  air,  he's  quite  able.  It  will  do  him  a 
great  deal  of  good.  You  walk  quietly  by  his 
side,  and  talk  to  him.  He'll  beao  much  better, 
you  can*t  think.  Be  quick  about  it,  for  I  have  a 
great  deal  of  woiic  to  do  before  night." 

'*  You  will  get  the  count  out  in  the  darkness, 
of  couTBor*  said  Francis  de  I^ngy. 

*'Pardiit  no!"  cried  Jean  Marais.  "See 
what  these  young  hands  are !  You  would  ruin 
all  in  half  an  hour.  No,  no,  no,  master  of  mine ; 
in  the  broad  daylight,  under  their  noses,  to-mor- 
row morning  about  eleven  o'clock.  But  you  go 
and  get  the  abbe  out ;  we  have  no  time  to  lose." 

Francis  de  Langy  did  as  he  was  required; 
and  he  found  the  abbe  not  only  witling,  but  ea- 
ger, to  taste  the  fresh  air;  fur.  since  Jean  Marais 
had  hinted  the  possibility  of  his  so  doing,  which 
he  had  never  dreamed  of  before,  that  longing 
thirst  for  the  free  breath  of  heaven  came  upon 
him,  which  every  one  must  have  experienced 
who  has  endured  a  tedious  fit  of  sickness. 
Everything  was  speedily  prepared ;  the  chair 
brought  to  the  door ;  and  the  abbe,  in  his  black 
soutane,  with  a  large  cloak  thrown  over  his 
shoulders  to  guard  against  cold,  his  head  still 
reUiniqg  some  bandages  and  plaistere,  and  sur- 
mounted by  an  immense  three-cornered  hat,  de- 
soeoded  the  stairs,  leaning  on  the  arm  of  Fran- 
cis de  Langy,  and  passed  one  of  the  nuaithMu- 
9ie  in  the  balL 

"Who  is  that  1"  said  the  aroher  to  a  servant 


"Oh !  that  is  the  Abbe  Arnmiz,"  answwred 
Peter  Neri,  who  stood  behind^  evidently  marking 
everything  that  took  plaee ;  and  Francis  and  hia 
oompanion  proceeded  unquestioned. 

11)0  abbe  was  comfortably  seated  in  the  chair ; 
and  old  Joseph  the  servant  was  beginning  to 
draw  it  on,  when  Julie  d'Artonne,  with  her 
bright  glossy  hair  flowing  over  her  face  and 
neck,  ran  out,  and  laid  her  hand  upon  her  lover's 
wm,  saying,  "Oh I  Francis,  I  was  looking  fiv 


you.  My  mother  is  somewhat  better,  ad  vsrii 
wish  to  see  you  in  her  room,  now  yoa  hn 
spoken  with  my  father." 

"  I  will  come  to  her  as  soon  as  ever  I  retn 
dear  Julie,"  replied  Francis  de  Langy  alond ;  wk 
then  dropping  his  voice,  he  added,  in  a  whiapB 
"  I  am  executing,  my  beloved,  part  of  a  plan  ir 
your  fatlier'a  escape.    I  shall  not  be  long  gone." 

Julie  fixed  her  eyes  with  an  inquiring  kA 
upon  the  chair,  which  the  old  servant  was  aov 
drawing  on,  and  in  which  sat  the  abh^  ao  mneh 
muffed  up  that  Julie  could  acarcely  aee  his  ftca 

"  Oh !  Francia,"  she  asked  in  a  low  tom,  ''ii 
that  he!" 

"  No,  no,"  replied  Francia  de  Langy,  "  thitii 
the  abbe.  We  are  only  taking  our  precaatitM 
beforehand.  Go  in,  dearaat  giil,  and  I  wig  to 
back  as  soon  aa  poaaible." 

The  Abh^  Arnoux  enjoyed  hia  airiiig  toy 
muoh ;  bat  in  about  half  an  hour  he  felt  iat|g«4 
and  they  returned  to  the  house.  Intheballlh^ 
found  the  coantesa^s  pretty  maid,  who  niriBt 
low  and  reverend  courtaey  to  the  abbd,  ai^ii^ 
"  Madame  thinks,  raonaieiur,  that  you  would  It 
more  oomfenaUe,  and  have  better  air,  if  yn 
were  in  a  laiger  room ;  ao  ahe  ordered  aa 
while  you  were  gone,  to  remove  your  thiagi  H 
the  chamber  Monsieur  de  St.  Medard  used  Is 
have." 

"  The  countess  is  moat  kind  and  oonndeiale,* 
re|4ied  the  abbe ;  "  and,  though  the  room  wh 
a  very  comfortable  one,  I  dare  aay  the  ebu|i 
will  be  beneficial  to  me.  Which  ia  the  way,  w 
child  1" 

"This  way,  sir,  this  way,"  aaid  the  maid; 
and  good  Monsieur  Arnoux  was  soon  led  to  he 
new  chamber. 

Weary  with  the  exertion  of  the  day,  the  ibbc 
retired  almost  immediately  to  bed ;  and  he  le- 
marked  that  during  the  evening  his  coflee  was 
brought  to  biro,  and  the  arrangements  of  hn 
room  made,  either  by  the  countess's  own  ««- 
hrette^  or  the  faithful  old  servant  of  the  fami^, 
Joseph. 

In  the  mean  time,  Jean  Marais  had  not  ben 
inactive.  No  sooner  had  the  abbe  quiued  hii 
chamber  than  he  had  entered  it  with  some  mas 
clothes  upon  his  arm ;  a  precaution  which,  per- 
haps, he  need  not  have  taken,  as  he  met  no  ose 
by  the  way,  and  was  screened  from  the  bow  eC 
the  archer  by  the  angle  of  the  corridor.  Jeu 
Marais,  however,  knew  that  the  slightest  ncgfect 
is  sufficient  to  ruin  a  goodly  enterprise ;  and  the 
eyes,  ears,  and  understandings  of  the  police  ia 
all  countries,  except  England,  being  more  adJTS 
than  those  of  other  people,  he  certainly  bid 
cause  to  apprehend  that,  if  it  were  pftttihK  bit 
proceedings  would  be  marked  and  discoveiei 

The  archer  at  the  door  of  the  Count  d'Aitoons 
waa  by  no  means  the  most  obtuse  of  his  dMs; 
and  between  him  and  Jean  Maraia  there  was 
likely  to  be  a  keen  enoounter  of  their  wiu  befoie 
the  one  could  deceive  the  other.  He  had  net 
seea  the  valet  enter  the  abb6*a  room  \  but,  be- 
fore the  latter  had  been  there  five  minutes,  the 
worthy  guard's  ears  caught  a  aound  that  be  did 
not  approve  of,  and  he  instantly  opened  the  door 
of  the  count's  ehamber  and  looked  in  suspiciout- 
ly.  Monsieur  d' A r tonne  was  seated  at  a  table 
writing ;  and,  raising  his  head  sternly,  he 
"What  do  you  wanti" 
"  I  thought  you  oalkd,  air,"  aaid  the  bbi 
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*-i     **  No,  I  did  not,"  aoBwered  the  oonnt,  and  the 
warcher  withdrew. 

But  he  was  not  satisfied ;  and,  walking  round 
f-tbe  angle  to  the  door  of  the  abba's  room,  he 
3  knocked  with  his  knuckles  for  admission.  There 
4I  was  DO  answer,  and  he  thrust  his  head  in.  The 
,:  loom  was  quite  Tacant,  the  window  open,  and 
^  eferything  bearing  so  still  and  empty  an  aspect, 
^  that  the  man  was  deceiTed,  and  returned  to  his 

I  post. 

^  I     No  part  of  his  proceedings,  however,  bad  been 

B'Uunarked  by  Jean  Marais :  he  had  beard  through 

-I  the  panel  the  bhef  conversation  betwem  tbe 

.areher  and  the  count ;  be  had  heard  the  abbe's 

door  open,  and  judged  with  the  utmost  nicety 

^  vbat  was  passing  in  the  soldier's  mind.    The 

>>  moiBeiit  the  man  was  gone,  he  issued  forth  from 

the  eloaet  in  which  he  haA  enaoonoed  himself, 

^^and  with  a  noiseless  step  quitted  the  room,  orept 

g««lMg  the  passage,  and  held-a  brief  conversation 

I  'HiUi  the  countess's  pretty  maid,  whom  he  fouiid 

3*ia  ber  mistress's  anteehamber;  for,  fim  of  the 

j^fafMMrtanoe  of  his  task,  there  was  no  place  into 

B -which  Jean  Marais  woukl  not  have  entered  in 

INunsuit  of  his  object.    The  maid  and  he  by  this 

*  ^  tune  seemed  to  understand  each  other  perfectly  .- 

~  their  conversation  was  carried  on  in  whispers, 

and  she  appeared  to  agree  most  readily  to  all  he 

■aid,  ending  with  the  assurance' that  she  would 

do  anything  he  liked  to  tell  her. 

'*  Well,  then,  my  dear  Marie,"  he  added,  '*  the 
first  .thing  to  be  dono  ii  to  get  the  coffee-grinder : 
go  under  the  window  of  the  corridor,  opposite 
to  the  count's  door,  and  grind  away  with  all 
your  might,  and  as  much  noise  as  ever  you  can 
make,  for  the  next  half  hour." 

"  The  cofTee-roastcr  will  be  better,"  replied 
the  girl,  who  seemed  to  have  an  intuitive  per- 
ception of  what  Jean  Marais  wished  to  effect ; 
**  for  then  ho*Il  smell  it,  as  well  as  hear  it.  Be- 
sides, it  squeaks,  and  the  other  does  not." 

*'  Please  yourself  about  that  matter,  Marie," 
answered  Jean  Marais :  "  only  make  liaste,  and 
be  ready  to  meet  tbe  abb^  as  he  comes  back." 

In  a  few  minutes  after,  the  archer  heard 
Bounds  somewhat  similar  to  those  which  had 
called  his  attention  before.  At  first  they  seemed 
to  proceed  from  the  same  quarter ;  but  the  next 
minute  his  notice  was  attracted  by  some  fra- 
grant odours  coming  through  the  window  of  the 
oorridor  near  which  he  sat,  and,  looking  out,  he 
perceived  a  maid  very  busy  roasting  coffee. 

"Ah!  that  was  what  I  heard,"  he  said  to 
himself;  and,  discovering  that  the  maid  was 
yoong  and  pretty,  he  opened  a  conversation  with 
her  in  a  low  voice. 

Marie  showed  herself  noway  coy,  but  went 
on  grinding  and  coquetting  in  a  spirit  that  wouki 
do  honour  to  any  of  her  race ;  so  that,  if  Adam 
forgot  his  duty  for  a  woman  and  an  apple,  the 
«zempt  seemed  on  tbe  high  road  to  do  the  same 
lor  a  woman  with  some  coffee-berries.  In  the 
meanwhile,  Jean  Marais  continued  in  thedoset, 
to  which  he  bad  gone  back ;  and  when  some 
time  aiVer  he  met  his  master,  seeking  the  cham- 
ber of  the  Countess  d'Artonne  on  his  return 
from  walking  by  the  si^e  of  the  abbe's  chair, 
Jean  whispered,  with  a  grin,  *'  It  is  done !" 
"  What  1"  said  Francis  de  Langy. 
**  Cutting  the  panel,"  replied  Jean  Marais, 
holding  up  a  small  steel  saw,  and  concealing  it 
again  immediately:  "it  is  all  sawa  round  but 


the  eighth  of  an  inch  at  each  eomer,  and  wants 
only  the  touch  of  a  thumb  to  drive  it  into  the 
count's  room." 

"  But  will  it  not  fall  with  a  terrible  noise  t" 
asked  Francis  de  Langy. 

"  Ay,  sir,  it  might,"  answered  Jean  Marais, 
"if  I  had  not  as  much  foresight  as  Marshal 
Turenne.  I  screwed  a  brass  peg  into  it  before 
I  began ;  so  that  I  can  hold  it  up  with  one  hand, 
while  I  push  it  in  with  the  other.  Everything 
being  thus  prepared,  we  must  wait  for  the  exe- 
cution till  to-morrow  morning ;  and,  in  the  mean 
time,  I  must  incapacitate  Master  Peter  for  acting 
the  spy  any  more.  Pray,  sir,  where  was  it  yoa 
walked  to  yesterday  morning  V* 

"  To  the  cottage  of  your  friend's  father,  An- 
toine  Burey"  repBed  Frands  de  Langy,  some- 
what surprised  at  his  abrupt  question. 

"I  wish  yott  would  ride  there  to-morrow 
morning,"  said  Jean  Mania,  **  and  wait  till  yoa 
have  a  messenger  from  me.  Take  the  count's 
best  and  stronmst  hone.  Do  you  undentand, 
sirl" 

"  I  think  I  do,"  anawered  Francis  de  Langj. 
"But  I  will  speak  more  with  yoa  afterward, 
Jean  ;  I  am  now  soing  to  the  cbantess.'' 

"  Say  not  a  worn,  sir,"  whispered  Jean  Marais, 
eageily ;  "  never  tell  a  man's  wife  how  he's  go- 
ing to  inake  his  escape." 

"  Why  not  1"  asked  his  master. 

"  Why,  you  have  a  thousand  chances  to  one 
against  you,"  said  Jean  Maraia :  "  she  may  love 
him  too  much,  she  may  love  him  too  little,  and, 
at  all  events,  she  is  sure  to  wish  to  take  leave  of 
him ;  and  then  you  have  fainting-fits,  and  hys- 
terics, and  all  that  sort  of  thing ;  then  he  stays 
to  see  her  recover,  and  she  clings  round  bis  neck, 
and  sobs  very  loud ;  and  then  the  guard  pokes 
in  his  head,  the  plot's  discovered,  the  prisoner 
guarded  ten  times  more  stridtly  than  ever,  and 
those  who  were  helpijig  him  to  escape  are  locked 
up  and  punished.  No :  you  may  tell  Mademoi- 
selle Julie  to-morrow  morning,  if  you  like ;  and 
perhaps  it  would  be  as  well  if  she  were  to  ride 
with  you." 

"  But  why,  if  I  inform  her,  may  I  not  Inform 
the  countess  1"  said  Francis  de  Langy. 

"  For  half  a  dozen  good  reasons,"  answered 
Jean  Marais:  "fint.  Mademoiselle  Julie  is  vi 
love,  and  that  always  makes  a  woman  a  hero- 
ine, as  long  as  it  lasts ;  then,  in  the  next  pbu^, 
I  am  sure  you  would  tell  her  whether  I  consent- 
ed or  not,  and  so  there  is  no  use  of  refusing. 
Besides,  I  think,  if  she  goes  with  you,  it  will 
cover  your  going,  especially  if  you  can  get  her 
to  be  very  gay  and  cheerful  this  afternoon.  But 
I  will  come  to  you  in  your  own  room  abojit  nine, 
sir,  and  we  will  talk  about  all  the  rest.  I  must  ^ 
beat  Peter  Neri  to  a  jeQy  to-aight ;  so  I  have  ' 
some  work  before  me." 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

"What  is  this  Julie  tells  me!"  asked  the 
Countess  d'Arlonne,  raising  her  head  as  Francis 
entered  the  room.  "  Oh !  Francis,  will  you  ever 
beahletoefiectit!" 

"  Hush !  my  dear  madam,"  replied  Francis 
de  Langy  i  "we  must  not  speak  one  syllable 
upoB  this  sul^ect.    Remember  that  the  least 
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irord  oTeriieard,  the  least  agitation  abown, 
woald  rain  everything.  Snflloe  it  that  I  have 
seen  Monaiear  d'Artonne,  that  I  know  his  views 
and  wishes,  and  that  with  the  most  devoted  zeal 
and  eagernesB  I  am  endeavouring  to  execute 
them.*' 

*'  Bat  cannot  I  see  him  before  he  goes  !*'  in- 
quired Madame  d'Artonne. 

**  Indeed/'  answered  Francis  de  Langy,  "1 
shonld  think  it  better  not.  Could  you,  my  dear 
madam,  so  command  yourself  as  in  no  degree 
to  give  way  to  your  feelings  1  Remember  upon 
how  small  a  point  his  ssiety  may  depend,  and 
then  judge  whether  any  gratification  of  your 
affection  for  your  husband  ought  to  be  put  in 
competition  with  his  safety.** 

«*  I  can  command  my  feelings,  and  I  will,"  re- 
plied Madame  d'Artonne :  *'  I  should  like  much 
to  see  him,  Francis ;  but,  if  it  be  indeed  neces- 
sary, I  will  forego  that  satisfaction.  I  will  do 
anything,  everyUiing,  for  his  sake.** 

**Well,  then,  my  deai*  madam,**  replied  the 
young  gentleman,  "you  must,  in  the  present  in- 
stance, trust  entirely  to  me :  if  there  be  a  possi- 
bility of  your  seeing  Monsieur  d'Artonne,  you 
shall  do  H ;  but  if  not,  you  must  take  my  word 
for  it  that  his  safety  woald  be  compromised  by 
the  attempt  In  short,**  he  added,  with  a  tmile, 
'*  you  must  spoil  me  for  the  neit  four-and-twen- 
tv  hours,  ana  so  must  Julie,  too ;  for  the  first 
thing  I  have  to  ask  is,  that  she  woukl  take  a 
long  ride  with  me  to-morrow  morning.** 

*' Indeed!*'  said  Madame  d'Artonne,  with 
some  surprise.  "But  ought  she  to  be  absent 
long,  Francis,  with  her  father  in  such  a  situa-^ 
tionV 

"She  must  be  absent,  I  am  afraid,  several 
hours,"  replied  Francis  de  Langy ;  "  for,  though 
I  shall  accompany  her  out  on  horseback,  I  sha!l 
have,  I  think,  to  return  on  foot** 

"Oh!  I  comprehend, •!  comprehend,**  ex- 
claimed Madame  d*Artonne,  while  a  glad  smile 
brightened  Julie's  face.  "  Yes,  Francis,  yes ; 
we  will  trast  to  you  for  the  time  in  everything.*' 

"  Ay,**  cried  Julie ;  "  and  not  only  now,  but 
always.  It  was  my  father*s  last  commands  to 
me  to-day  to  look  to  him  for  protection  and  sup- 
port, both  for  you  and  for  myself,  my  dear  moth- 
er; and  where  else,  indeed,  could  I  look?** 

"D'Artonne  mentioned  something  of  the 
same  kind  to  me  also,**  replied  the  countess ; 
"  but  I  was  agitated,  and  scarcely  marked  it ;  it 
was  so  contradictoiy,  too,*to  what  he  said  in  the 
morning.*' 

"Yes,  my  dear  mother,"  answered  Julie; 
«(but  do  we  not  see  here,  in  Auvergne,  one  sin- 
gle hour  cover  the  brightest  sunshine  and  the 
richest  harvest,  with  clouds  and  storms,  rain 
and  desolation  1  'Such  has  been  my  lather's 
fate,  dear  mother.** 

"And  he  is  glad  to  take  shelter,  madam," 
said  Francis  de  Langy,  "even  in  an  humble 
cottage.  What  I  mean  is,  he  is  willing  now  to 
receive  assistance  which  this  morning  he  might 
have  despised." 

"  Oh  no,  no,  Francis !"  cried  Julie,  "  couple 
not  such  a  word  with  your  ovni  name :  never 
did  he  despise  you  in  any  way ;  he  always  lov- 
ed and  esteemed  you,  or  he  never  would  have 
promised  you  his  daughter.  It  was  but  preju- 
dice that  interfered,  and  it  has  been  scattered 
by  the  first  touch  of  miatotane.    But  tall  as, 


FraMis,whatistobe4<Niaiiexl1  Whatviaanv 
have  been  taken  for  my  father's  eaeaipe  V* 

"  I  could  exphiin  them  but  imperfeeUy,**  re- 
plied Francis  de  Langy ;  "  and  I  believe  it  ^rffl 
be  better  not  to  attempt  to  do  so  at  all.  Thmy 
are  in  the  hands  of  one  to  whoee  skill  and  to 
whose  ceal  I  can  fully  trust.  I  suspect  that  aH 
is  prepared,  and  that  at  an  early  hoar  to-mor- 
row the  count  will  be  free.  In  the  mean  tkaew 
I  think  it  would  be  wise  for  us  to  aflfect  a  cheer- 
ful air,  to  assume  that  the  charge  is  vain  and 
ridiculous,  and  to  make  everything,  as  far  aa 
possible,  resume  its  ordinary  course." 

"I  cannot,  I  cannot!"  said  the  couiiteas: 
"with  my  mind  so  fhll  of  deep  aoxiety,  trena- 
Uing  every  instant  for  what  the  next  inslaat 
may  bring  forth ;  I  cannot  cover  over  the  eoae- 
tions  of  my  heart  by  any  veil  thick  eaoa§jtk  to 
hide  themi  I  fear,  too,  my  bodily  (name  would 
give  way.  You,  Julie,  go  with  Francis,  and  4o  ■ 
your  best  to  mdce  light  of  the  matter.  Year 
hearts  are  young  and  buoyant  I  win  remaia 
here,  and  seek  consolation  and  hope  in  prajBr." 

"  It  Is  but,  my  dear  madam,"  said  FianciB  de 
Langy,  "  that  by  our  conduct  to-ni^t  we  maf 
excite  no  suspicion  on  account  of  oor  eoodael 
to-morrow.  If  we  seem  overwhelmed  vpilh 
sadness  now,  these  archers — who,  depend  opoa 
it,  are  vratching  us  keenly— 4Day  think  it  extra- 
ordinary that  Julie  and  I  shonld  ride  out  so 
soon." 

The  Countess  d'Artonie  fully  agreed  to  her 
youn^  friend's  views,  and  urged  him  to  do  ev- 
erything to  blind  the  eyes  that  wen  apjing  npan 
their  proceedings.  She  even  suggeMed  that  it 
would  be  better  for  Julie  and  her  lover  to  waBi 
out  in  the  park  that  evening ;  and  it  was  utu- 
mately  agreed  that  they  should  do  ao,  thoagjh 
not  immediately.  After  a  protracted  oonvetaa- 
tion,  Francis  descended  with  Julie  to  the  diaag- 
room,  where  they  sat  down  together  to  the  af- 
teraoon  meal,  and  endeavoured,  even  in  the 
presence  of  the  s^rants  of  the  ohateao,  to  a^ 
pear  as  cheerful  and  unconcerned  as  poosibie. 

They  both  remarked  that  the  men  who  wailed 
upon  them  bore  a  different  demeanour  from  that 
which  they  usually  displayed.  It  wis  not  that 
they  were  inattentive,  but  the  otual  aervioe  of 
the  table  did  not  go  so  smoothly  as  i 
ary  in  the  well-ordered  househcM  of  the  < 
d'Artonne.  Julie  attributed  it,  in  ha*  own  i 
to  the  anxiety  of  attached  domestics  for  a  1 
and  amiable  master;  but  Francis  de  Laagyt 
who  knew  that  the  schemes  of  Jean  Maraia 
were  likdy  to  extend  themselves  to  the  lower 
branches  of  the  establishment,  could  not  help 
being  apprehensive  lest  something  afaoald  have 
gone  wrong.  At  length,  when  the  dessert  was 
set  upon  the  table,  and  with  it  some  fine  ^ 
from  an  estate  of  the  count's  in  the  i 
ing  province,  the  young  gwitleman  directed  eift 
Joseph,  who  acted  as  wmmilier,  to  ask  the  ttroh- 
er  in  the  vestibule  if  he  would  not  take  a  glass 
of  the  Burgundy. 

"That  he  wOl,  sir,  I  dare  aay,"  replied  Jo> 
seph,  "  for  he  did  not  seem  much  to  relish  the 
small  wine  at  supper.'! 

The  archer  verified  the  servant's  anticipa- 
tions ;  and,  aa  soon  as  be  had  received  the  m- 
vitation.  entered  the  dining-room,  with  a  tow 
inolinatioB  to  Julie,  and  a  aamewhat 
nod  10  Vttmm  de  Langy. 
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18  somethiBg  to  drink  to  the  ipeedy  liberation 
of  the  eoont,  my  friend.*' 

''With  all  my  heart,  sir  t"  replied  the  man ; 
''tbmigh,  if  I  had  each  Bnrgondy  as  this  every 
day,"  he  added,  as  he  tasted  it,  «•  I  shookl  wish 
hhn  to  be  long  under  wurveUUmee,'* 

•*  I  suppose  that  will  not  be  the  easel**  rejoin- 
ed Francis  de  Langy,  in  an  hiqniring  tone ;  *'  what 
do  yon  think,  ray  good  (Hend  V* 

The  man  grinned,  as  an  intimation  that  he 
understood  the  young  gentleman's  intention  of 
drawing  his  opinion  from  him  unawares;  but 
he  rqilied,  good-horoooredly,  "I  trust  not,  sir; 
I  trust  not :  I  dare  say  he  has  done  nothing  to 
dsserve  it,  and,  if  so,  he*U  soon  be  free." 

*«  WeU,  then,  Julie,"  said  FVaneis,  turning  to 
hl»  fair  eonpanion,  ''there  can  be  no  improprie- 
ty, I  aai  sure,  in  your  taking  a  walk  out  in  the 
puk,  or  a  ride  either." 

''Oh,|Mirdie,  no !"  cried  the  areher,  who  was 
ftite  ready  to  take  his  part  in  the  conTorsation  : 
'*  no  impropriety  at  all ;  no  doubt,  mademoiselie, 
it  win  all  go  quite  well  with  the  count,  and  per- 
haps to4n<nrrow  the  intendant  will  let  hhn  go 
free." 

"  i  trust  so,"  replied  Julie>  "  I  trust  so.  Well, 
I  wiU  walk,  Francis,  tf  you  like:  I  will  not  ride 
to-night ;  to-morrow,  perhaps,  if  you  are  in- 
toned." 

Francis  de  Langy  expressed,  very  naturally, 
bis' willingness  to  do  anything  that  she  pleased ; 
and  the  archer,  haTing  accc^pted  another  glass 
of  the  Burgundy,  ret&ed,  suspecting  nothing, 
notwithstanding  his  habits  of  suspicion,  but 
fuite  prepared  to  see  the  two  tovera  go  forth, 
on  foot  or  horseback,  at  any  lime  they  thought 
fit.  JuUe  went  for  a  fow  minutee  to  visit  her 
Biother,  and  then  returned,  ready  for  the  walk. 
They  wandered  out  together  into  the  park,  go- 
ing not  Tory  for,  and  keeping  within  si^t  of  the 
bouse.  There  were  feelings  of  grief  and  anxie- 
ty in  the  bosom  of  each,  powerful  and  opprss- 
•ire.  Since  the  preceding  day— when  standing 
«t  the  outset  of  a  journey  which  they  were  to 
Ton  hand  in  hand,  all  had  seemed  dear,  and 
knght,  and  distinct,  as  they  gazed  forward  from 
tbe  beginning  of  life  throudi  ito  long  course— 
>ince  then,  a  dark,  heavy  dbud  had  fallen  over 
the  scene,  hiding  foturity  altogether  from  their 
^w,  and  giving  nothmg  but  the  menaoe  of  sor- 
row and  anxiety ;  and  yet,  reader,  their  oonver- 
sation  that  night,  their  lonely  walk  in  the  calm 
^▼ening,  was  perhaps  sweeter  to  both  than  such 
&  moment  had  ever  been  before.  Deeper,  strong- 
er love,  seemed  to  take  possession  of  their  heart 
^the  hour  of  affliction  and  apprshension ;  new 
'^^'^  seemed  to  bind  them  to  each  other;  high- 
^  emotions  to  spring  up  for  their  oonsolatlon 
2f  wipport.  .  Have  you  ever,  reader,  seen  two 
J*wen,  wandering  forth  upon  a  summer's 
^>  caujght  by  a  thunder-storm  in  the  midst  of 
tbeir  light  ramblel  When  the  sun  wasbrigbt 
^  the  sky  clear,  did  they  not  go  hand  in  hand, 
JJ^j^ing  sweet  flowers,  or  separating  to  chase 
^  butterfly  1  But  when  the  cloud  burst,  and 
^  ^bunder  roared,  and  the  rain  poured  down 
?2ll°f  they  dung  to  each  other  in  th«r  infant 
Jj;[">f»  and  their  litUe  arms  clasped  the  one  to 
JJJother's  breast:  was  it  not  sol  Itissowith 
J°2^  who  tndy  tore,  in  the  storms  and  tem- 
'•^oftdvemity. 
H 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

Whili  Francis  de  Langy  proceeded,  as  we 
have  seen,  to  visit  the  Countess  d'Artonne,  Jean 
Menu's  went  into  his  own  room,  and  quietly  and 
deliberately  changed  his  garments.  In  so  doing, 
however,  it  was  to  be  remarked  that  he  pot  on 
everything  of  the  lightest  quality  that  he  possess- 
ed, and  which  might  give  him  the  freest  use  of 
his  strong  and  active  limbs. 

**  This  is  not  the  pleasantest  part  of  the  whole 
aflfhbr,"  he  muttered  to  himself;  *<  but  if  I  leave 
him  an  inch  that's  not  black  and  bhie,  my 
name's  not  Jean  Marais." 

When  this  was  accomplished,  he  descended 
once  more  from  his  garret  to  the  servants'  di* 
ning-hall  of  the  Chateau  d'Artonne,  knowing 
that  the  hour  of  their  afternoon  meal  was  ap- 
proaching, and  be^n^  well  aware  that,  whatever 
confusion  might  retgn  in  the  house  in  conse- 
quence of  the  arrest  of  the  count,  the  cook 
would  take  very  good  care  to  provide  for  the 
wants  of  himself  and  his  fellow-servants.  In 
the  hall  he  found  nobody  but  one  of  the  archere 
and  Mademoiselle  Marie,  the  Moubrette  of  the* 
countess ;  and  shortly  after  his  appeailince  the 
worthy  member  of  the  marechauss^  took  his: 
departure,  saying  that  he  must  go  to  relieve  his 
companion  up  stairs. 

**  Now,  Marie,"  cried  Jean,  **  remember  what 
I  told  you ;  if  ever  there  be  a  spice  of  coquetry 
in  woman's  nature,  put  it  forth,  till  you  have  set 
Master  Neri  and  the  archer  by  the  ears." 

"  But  I  may  ehahoe  to  make  you  jealous,  too,"^ 
answered  Marie,  laughing. 

**  Not  a  bit,  not  a  bit,"  replied  Jean  Marais ; 
<*  there  is  not  a  grain  of  the  yellow  earth  of  jeal- 
ousy in  an  the  clay  of  which  I  am  made.  If 
love  won't  bind  a  woman  to  a  man,  nothing  else' 
will,  Marie ;  and  so,  no  philosopher  was  ever 
jeakms  in  this  world." ' 

"You  a  phitosopher!"  cried  Marie.  "Why, 
who  ever  heard  of  a  valet  de  chambre  being  a 
philosopher!" 

"  On  my  life,  I  believe  they  are  the  only  true 
ones !"  said  Jean  Marais.  "  First,  they  see ; 
secondly,  they  avoid;  and,  thirdly,  th^  take 
advantage  of  all  the  follies  and  vices  of  human 
nature.  Oh !  we  are  great  men,  we  valeto  de 
chambre ;  the  politician,  in  his  portfolio,  carriee 
not  one  half  the  secretathat  we  carry  in  our  po- 
matom-pota." 

*'  And,  perhaps,  betrays  them  as  easily,"  re- 
plied Marie ;  "  for  I  am  sure  we  have  an  exam- 
ple in  Peter  Neri  \>f  what  a  rascal  a  valet  cant 
be." 

"  He  is  an  exception  te  our  general  virtues,*^ 
said  Jean  Marais.  **  But  here  comes  somebody ; 
so  mind  your  part,  Marie." 

It  proved  to  be  one  of  the  other  female  ser- 
vanto,  however ;  and  a  few  minutes  passed  ere 
the  other  archer— who  had  already  obtained  the 
advantage  of  a  flirtation  with  the  pretty  $ouhretU 
out  of  the  window — appeared,  to  carry  it  on  in 
the  hall.  Marie  followed  her  instructions  with 
marvellous  tact  and  discretion.  She  brought 
the  man  to  her  side  in  a  moment,  and  kept  u^ 
such  a  fire  of 

"BeckB,  and  nodf,  and  wreathed  trnUe^ 

upon  him,  that,  before  Peter  Neri  joined  the 
net  of  the  party,  the  uoeoDSckMis  areher  waar 
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4iillyoonTiiioed1i»1itdBftat  a  decided  oonqoesl, 
and  was  ourling  up  his  muatacfaes  with  an  air 
of  the  most  detarmiiMd  self^eomplaoency.  The 
▼alfit's  oouBteeaooe  iostantlj  became  clouded  ; 
but  be  aat  himself  down  to  the  table  with  a 
strong  resolution  to  keep  his  temper,  which  is 
generally  a  sign  that  it  is  likely  to  depart,  and 
such  was  certainly  the  case  in  the  present  in- 
stance. Good  resolutions  are  very  dangerous 
things,  especially  in  particular  circumstances  ^ 
and,  as  nsual  with  Peter  Neri,  they  were  soon 
ground  to  atoms  under  the  irritation  which  he 
suffered.  Four  or  Ar^  times  he.  launched  off 
some  bitter  sarcasm  at  the  ansher  on  the  onpo- 
site  side  of  the  table,  which  caused  the  gaUant 
genilemai^  to  puff  out  hia  cheska  and  blew  with 
indignation  t  and  atlength*  when  he  beheld  Mar 
rie,  in  order  to  hear  some  sweet  woida  which 
the  other  whispered,  awpoacb  her  soft  cheafc  an 
pear  his-lips  aa  actual^  to  hrosh^  hie  ronstar he, 
he  could  beag  it  no  longg,  aad  exehiimed  ateud, 

"  Whataeyesi  tbea  theie,  mgF  fiiaadt"  cried 
the  arches,  starting  o^  ^^Doyondasetoappliy 
such  a  teiiii  to  any  lady  ia  my  {presence  t" 

*«  Ay,  that  I  do,'*  repjted  Peter  Neri,  *'  and  to 
yourself  toe.** 

**  Koiirs  bliu  T*  exclaimed  the  archer,  hurling 
a  horn  cup  that  stood  at  his  side  in  the  face  of 
Peter  Nen,  and  cutting  him  under  the  eye. 

The  valet  was  instantly  springing  acraes  the 
table  to  take  summary  vengeance ;  but  at  that 
moment  Jean  Marais  caught  him  round  the 
waist,  exclaiming,  in  a  good-humoured  tone, 
*'  You  shall  not  disturb  our  tranquillity  in  this 
way,  yon  fool  1  You  are  always  quarrelliog  with 
somebody.  It  was  with  me  the  other  day  \  and 
now  it  is  this  good  archer.  I  will  pat  you  out 
of  the  hall  if  you  are  not  quiet.** 

The  tone  of  superiority  in  which  he  spoke  but 
heaped  coals  upon  the  fire  which  was  already 
Uanng  somewhat  fiercely  in  Peter  Neri*s  heart ; 
and,  as  is  usual  in  such  circumstances,  he  in- 
stantly turned  upon  the  person  who  attempted 
to  interfere,  exokimiog, "  Fool  I  do  you  call  me 
fooll  Put  me  out !  It*e  more  than  two  such 
as  you  could  do.** 

"I •will  soon  show  you  that,**  replied  Jean 
Marais.  "  You^  are  fool  and  vUlain  too  !**  and 
he  pulled  him  backward  firom  the  table. 

Peter  Ned  instantly  struck  a  violent  blow  at 
him,  which  Jean  Marais  parried  with  the  great- 
est difficulty  {  bat,  in  return,  he  knooked  his  ad- 
versary down  with  a  faU  that  made  the  hall 
ring.  Up  he  atarted,  however,  and  the  former 
combat,  which  had  been  stoppisd  by  the  arrival 
of  the  Count  d*ArteMie,  was  now  renewed  with 
greater  fury  then  evei*  But  if  Jean  Marais  had 
been  more  than  a  mateh  (hr  hie  edveraaxy  be- 
iose^  when  they  wese  hath  semewhet  angry,  he 
was  vastly  superior  to  him  noiw,  whe»  he  quob 
prepared  oeoUy  and  delibeiately  U>  provoke  the 
affiray  in  which  he  wae  engaged,  and  take  ad- 
vantage of  every  iauli  or  fcUy  his  opponent 
might  eoBout.  The  battle  was  net  conduetad 
in  the  way  it  would  have  been  in  this  peculiarly 
pugilistic  country;  and  many  thpgs  were  done 
on  both  sides  which  we— being  a  people  famoue 
for  legislating,  even  in  our  most  trifling  transsc- 
tions,  and  having  established  a  regular  code  for 
the  peoQiaar  ragnlalien  of  biewto  m'  ' 
naightteraLuniaiiv  aaaeidii^mMr 


The 
themalveai  an  usual ;  thei 
third  archer,  who  hurrrad  down  from  the  ^ 
bule  ahsfve^  in  which  he  wae  keeping  a  Uad  «f 
aeeondary  wateh,  weeld  hawe  inteitoed  to  p«i 
theeonhatanta;  huttheonewhohadiiat  giitaa 
occasion  for  the  ftay  called  e«t  laod^  to  ]nl 
them  ahiM,  and  explained  to  hie  ""■npaniaa 
that  Peter  Neri  wae  an  inaolent  aoooadral,  ^Of 
well  deserving  the  drabbiag  that  he  warn  «i^ 
dcnily  reaelvuig.  The  worthy  aichar»  iailnrd, 
weaaot at  all eony  that, on  the pwaemt  o«i^ 
eion,  Jean  Marais  thonght  fit  to  act  tlio  pot  of 
aondfatiAehaetisin^thoaNM  whofaodiMidfe 
ed  him,  and  he  woe  dstermiaod  thatoohMyH 
cious  medMeo  sheohl  put  a  atop  to  thoi 
pUoft.  In  the  nain  tine^  the  two  coqite 
ck)aed  tQgetbecBiMQfedUthecand  thiltar»4^ 
tho  ftowd  of  itmmfUmfnm  aido  to  aide  i 
comer  to  comer,  knocked  osor  th»  ntoili  i 
baoshea^  bsahe  platteio  aod  diaheib  M,] 
ovef^ooifoae  egaiat  h«isiitt,it  woa^ 
to  allfi--aad»tethft  ooaditarthe  ■fiatiliai 
aaid,  te  thoaaliaiMtmof  aM  4htt  Bsler  Nml 
wttSifittiBig  (me  of  the  1 
that  ever  waa  received  by  any  but  an 
pricafighter. 

Though^aoiartiBg  himaelf  ftoM  aaaayroi 
bh)w,  It  woe  no  light  aaliafaaliett  to  Jean  M 
to  feel,  by  the  staggering  weakneee  of  hia  i 
nent,  that  he  himaalf  waa  aniviDf  at  Ike  eao> 
summation  which  he  aimed  at«  nttoety,  thai  ef 
^ving  him  eo  terrihle  a  heating  an  te  innapari 
tale  him  fw  pfa^iog  the  spy  darmg  maqr  a  Is^g 
day  to  oeme.  The  oomhat,  however,  was  da»> 
tioed  te  end  in  a  manaeraa  aatiafeeloiy,  iheeglfc 
very  different  from  that  which  he  anticipated. 
Diacovering  that  he  wae  overmatched,  nod  ttet 
the  struggle  muat  aoon  end  in  hie  total  disuaaa 
fitnre,  if  he  trusted  akme  to  hia  akiU  aed  hk 
physisal  force,  and  blinded  with  rage  aed  disap 
pointment,  Peter  N«ri  drew  baek  for  a  mnmaot 
and  gazed  round  with  hia  face  oaveied  with 
blood,  and  his  eyee  daxiled  and  hsqr  with  tiso 
blows  he  bad  received.  Every  one  vrbo  aaw 
him  imagined  tiiat,  feding.himsslf  vaaquefaed, 
he  was  going  to  retreat  from  the  strife ;  aod  m 
raoakmg  lai^  raa  round  the  haU,  whUe  Ja 
Maeais,  who  was  not  yet  half  aatiafied,  i 
forward  to  finish  what  he  had  ao  well  I 
But  the aavag^atretohlBg  forth  hishaodlo4m 
sopper-taMe  which  stood  near,  soitehod  np  o 
hu^a,  aharp-poteted  knife,  and  darted  opeo  Jeaft 
Maraia  with  the  spring  of  a  tiger. 

The  two  arehera,  however,  who  hod  all  thmr 
wite  about  them,  threw  theanaeWeenpea  him  ot 
the  aame  moment,  and  prevealed  htan  fram  emo- 
mittiag  the  aot.  wineh  he  intended.  One  eC 
tham,  indeed,  eeffeiod  for  hia  imeipaaitiQo;  foi^ 
findhig  Wmaelf  oanght  aod  froatrated*  the  valah 
tamed  with  the  madaeaa  eC  zage  npoi 
who  held  Mm,  aod,  bafore  he  cooM  he  i 
had  mfiisted  a  sovesa  weond  with  the  i 
the  ahonldar  of  theasaB  who  had  first  wovetei 
hia  wrath.  He  woi  ovarpoweied  and  ihiowm 
upon  the  groaod  the  next  inataoit,  the  knife  woe 
wveoabed  fram  fan  gmspi  I 
him  with  a  eoarae  aapMi 
Maraia  aasisted  the  aarher  who  hod  I 
aod  Isedod  him  with  eUtaordioaiy 


bole,  where  he  had  left  pan  of  hia  I 
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were  spa*^  adjatlad  U  th«  wsnUs  oT  Peter 
Nea.  Iiithiigaiaolittwisnavdiedaffbythe 
imwiMndtod  afeher  to  eoo  of  the  0anels,  end 
tlMM  loeked  is  t*  neditale  apon  tte  result  ni 
hisoini  ooBdoBt. 

When  tluB  wee  aooompUabed^  the  toldier  re- 
tmaei,  and  foand  all  tk»  ecrranta  ooag^reiatad 


stripped  od^  aad  tin  hut  eareftilly  egwrniaffd  by 
Jeaa  Mania.  Itwaaanoopleaaait-loeUogoQt, 
partly  with  the  aide»  aad  oartlgr  with  the  poim 
<tf  the  knife,  and  was  UeediBg  a  food  deal;  buft 
Jaan^  with  aH  the  akill  aad  pairttf  of  a  aimeoB^ 
prthed  the  waand  with  Mana'a  aiivor  bedkift, 
and  deefaured  it  would  have  no  eril  reeaN^  aa 
thaweapea  had  baaaalDMiad  fay  thBhMa4>Me. 
ten  jdaataM  waea  pnaoaaa*  from^ha  Hafea^f 
tbt  ehateaH ;  the*  talaad  vrm  ataaabad^  thaagh 
'  r;  aaitheiiuMffdMitwaa 
Thanoi* 
ktohi 
ta  aend  offta  Rioai  fbr  aaolhef  to 
bal  to  tfaia  the  aun  atreaily  ohjaolad»  as^ag  it 
waaamere  criia^^  nothiag>  thathe  ooakido 
Im  woric  aa  wail  aa  arar,  and  addiaf^  with  a 
910,  **Too  kaow,  Frao^oia,  I  ahould  loaa  my 
«Ktrapay,  andalltheltttie  pesfaiaitea  that  ase 
IMytalaUn.  No,  no ;  let  thai  fettow  be  kept 
lotkad  up  till  tfaa  intaadaat  ooaiea  to-»omtw. 
If  he  geta  oat  ha  wfll  nvder  aoaM  of  aa.'' 

«*That  be  wiH/'  ened  Ateia,  ««lbr  he  ia  aa 
revaogefol  aa  he  ia  paeairmate.  Go  aad  waah 
yomr  flMe  and  hands,  Jean  Maraia,  tat  yoa  are 
18  over  hlood ;  aad  I  am  sore  I  can  never  eat 
ay  sapper,  if  yoa  fit  oppoeite  lAe  each  a  figure. 
Bear  me!  thia  baa  frightened  meeat  of  my  wita, 
aad  given  me  the  vapours." 

Jean  Bdarais  did  as  he  waa  told ;  and  when  he 
returned,  though  still  bearing  some  marks  of  his 
eonbat  about  him,  he  was  received  by  all  with 
liecrty  congratulatioos ;  the  areber,  whose  bat- 
tle he  had  fought,  ahaking  him  heartily  by  the 
band,  and  declarinff  he  was  a  fine,  brave  fellow, 
well  worthy  of  bekmging  to  the  aoarachauasee. 
He  offered  even  to  procure  bin  a  situation  in 
that  honoarable  corps.  But  Jeaa  Marais,  whose 
iodmationa  had  a  very  opposite  tendency,  de- 
dined  the  diatinetioo,  saying  that  he  coakl  not 
think  of  leaving  his  young  master.  The  supper 
want  by  in  great  good-humour,  though  it  may  be 
nnuuked  that  Marie  was  a  little  more  coy  to* 
wards  her  fnend  tbe  aroher  than  ahe  had  been 
befiDie  the  fracas  which  had  taken  place.  Both 
•ha  aad  Jeaa  Marais  took  great  care,  iadeed,  te 


prevent  ita  being  apparent  that  there  waa  aar 

parttralar  ceoaumioataaa  batweaa  them;  aad 

theaveoingpaa 

ttdthemarMi 

Phn»,  ptota,  e« 

tkaChataaad'i 


over,  aa  fiur  as  the  aervaata 
wntt  ooooame^  aa  if  aa 
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"IirtheBaiiiaoffiirtuna!  Jean  Maraia,**  cried 
FmaatadelAogy,  **  how  hase  yea  got  yoar  free 
•odtaflgoradV* 

"Chaaeeaofwar!  chaacas  of  war,  sir !"  ra> 
pUtdJeaa  Maiaia,  who  had  hanriad  te  hia  man* 
taahsaaw  him  wtain 


fiN>mhia  walk  with.  Julie.  '^WhanamaaaMkaa 
up  his  mind  to  thrash  another,  ha  must  always 
loake  up  his  miad  to  be  a  little  thrashed  him- 
self;  but  everjrthinff  went  better  than  I  expect* 
ed.  In  the  midst  of  the  skirmish,  that  vagabond 
ItaUan  cot-throat  gave  one  of  the  archers  a  slash 
ia  the  shoukier,  which,  by  the  time  to-morrow 
coroesj  will  give  him  something  to  think  of;  and 
in  the  mean  time,  Maater  Peter  ia  accommodated 
in  a  lodging  with  kwked  doom,  and  handcufis  on 
his  hands,  though  I  had  put  tolerable  handctt& 
on  him  too  beleie  thay  claaped  his  wnau  in  cold 
iron ;  and,  if  I  do  not  much  mistake,  he  wiU 
fiad  aoma  diffieujty  in  getting  out  of  l|is  bed 
whea  he  is  oaUed  to«manow.  I  declare,  aii» 
ejmy  bk>w  I  planted  waa  adapted  to  its  particii* 
lav  porpose  with,  the  moat  considerate  fore^ 
thought ;  not  a  movement  did  I  make  without 
refleetioa  Aa  he  might  be  inoUnad  tousehia 
eyea,  I  m^  ^^m  a  knock  on  each,  which  will 
eoBiewhaft  tMoble  his  viaioa ;  aad  then,  aa  for 
hie  toague^  which  ha  m^  be  dispoaed  to  use 
for  evil  purpoass,  net  being  able  exact^  to  fet 
at  it,  I  detennined  to  sbattiBr  the  box  m  which 
he  kept  iL  Three  of  hia  teetb  are  now  upoa 
the  hall  floor.  Bat  I  never  saw  a  jaw  ao  hard 
tobfaakiamylUe;  itmuatbeoftheaameataff 
as  that  with  which  Sampson  killed  the  Philia* 
tinea^  6ir  it  cut  my  knucUea  to  the  hone,  and 
they  are  not  covered  with  paduaaoy,  either. 
But  to  speak  of  more  important  aflaus,  sir :  I 
am  very  ^ad  you  took  Mademoiaelle  Julie  out 
for  a  walk ;  it  was  tbe  veiy  thing  we  could  do- 
sare ;  and  now  they  will  have  no  auspicion  whea 
you  go  out  to  ride  to-morrow." 

*'  I  did  it  on  purpose,"  replied  Francis  de 
Lang^ ;"  and  we  had  one  of  the  archers  into  the 
talU-O'-wumger,  too,  that  he  might  see  we  took 
the  count's  imprisonment  lightly." 

**  Capital !  capital !"  cried  Jean  Marais :  '*  why, 
on  my  life,  sir,  you  are  improving ;  you  will  soon 
be  quite  afrnnchi^  as  our  good  friends  tbe  jail- 
birds call  it  in  their  argot ;  1  mean,  up  to  every 
ruse-  But  I  guess,  from  what  you  aay,  you 
have  told  Mademoiselle  Julie." 

**  I  did  so,"  replied  Francis  de  Langy,  "  when 
I  was  going  out  with  the  abbe ;  and  what,  per- 
haps, you  may  not  like  so  well,  before  1  came 
back  she  had  told  tbe  countess." 

"  That's  a  pity,  that's  a  pity,"  aaid  Jean  Ma- 
raia :  **  however,  what  is  done  can*t  be  undone, 
and  we  meat  make  the  best  of  it  Doyouthink 
she  will  be  able  to  command  heraelf  1" 

^  I  trust  she  will,"  replied  the  young  gentle* 
maa«  **batsheismostanxioua  toaeeher  hue* 
bead  beiere  he  goea.  Gaa  it  be  permitted^ 
Jeaal" 

"Oh!  it  can  be  daae^  air;  bu^-*-''  iralied 
Jean  Manusi  with  a  very  doubti^  shake  of  tha 
head.  **  Yet,  after  all,"  he  continued,  "  it  wia 
ha  bolter  to  tot  hev  de  it;  if  wa  don%  ahe^U 
iNtt,  aad  very  hkaljr  do  awra  haoa  ia  her  vesa'* 
tion  than  if  we  conaented.  The  archers  witt 
tol  her  hi  for  half -an  hear  toamifow  asoning, 
aeoording  to  theic  ovdera,  and  wa  mast  maka 
her  prepare  Menaieur  d'Artonae  to  take  imma* 
dtate  advaotafs  of  the  opporiuaity  for  eaoapa. 
I  will  have  everything  ready  to  disguiie  him  aa 
the  ahhe ;  ha  asust  have  a  eompleie  dreas  ua- 
dernealh,  with  awovd,  pistole,  and  what  aeti 
you  meet  kiad  youradf  with  all  tbe  money  yoa 
oaa  iia4  Md  have  it  pmpavad  to  giTe  him  al 
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fhe  HnguenM^  cottage :  then,  mounted  on  ■ 
strong  horse,  hardened  with  nothing  hot  him- 
self and  Louisd^ors,  if  he  do  not  speedily  find  his 
way  out  of  this  Generality,  it  must  be  his  own 
or  fortune's  fault." 

"  Dressed  as  the  abb^,"  said  Francis  de  Langy, 
thoughtfully:  *'B  fear  has  two  or  three  times 
oome  across  my  mind,  Jean  Marais,  that  your 
scheme  will  fail  there.  Do  you  not  think  it 
would  be  better  to  dress  him  as  one  of  the  ser- 
vants!" 

**  Bah  !  master  mine,"  answered  Jean  Marais ; 
<*you  are  little  aware  what  stuff*  archers  are 
made  of.  There  is  not  a  senrant  in  the  house, 
or  in  the  staUes,  whose  face,  figure,  and  look 
they  don't  know  as  weU  as  their  own  child's. 
The  abbe  is  the  only  one  in  the  place  that  they 
are  not  thoroughly  acquainted  with :  him  they 
hare  seen  once;  and  then  they  could  make 
nothing  of  him,  but  that  it  was  an  old  man  in  a 
black  gown,  with  bandages  on  his  head  and 
lace.  They  donH  even  know  that  he  has 
changed  his  room ;  nor  do  any  of  the  senrants 
but  Marie  and  old  Joseph  ;  for  we  hare  kept  him 
boxed  up  there  with  none  but  those  two  to  wait 
upon  him."  • 

**  But  have  you  Jet  them  into  your  confidence, 
then!"  asked  Francis  de  Langy. 

**Not  Altogether,"  answered  Jean  Marais: 
<*  they  know  something  is  going  on ;  they  are 
quite  willing  to  do  what  I  tell  them,  to  the  let- 
ter— and  nothing  more,  which  is  better  still :  so 
Jou,  sir,  go  and  make  your  arrangements  with 
[adame  d'Artonne ;  get  all  the  money  that  you 
can  together,  and  leave  the  rest  to  me." 

'*I  have  got  two  hundred  Louis  here,"  said 
Francis  de  Langy ;  "  I  shall  not  need  more4han 
fifty  till  I  get  back  to  Pans ;  and  the  count  can 
have  the  rest." 

**  That  is  right,  sir,  that  is  right,"  cried  Jean 
Marais ;  **  a  firee  heart  becomes  the  young :  so 
says  the  proverb  *,  and,  I  would  add— the  oki 
too.  Doubtless,  your  assistance  may  not  come 
amiss,  for  I  shook!  not  suppose  the  count  kept 
much  money  here  in  the  chateau ;  and  to  send 
to  Clermont  or  Riom  is  out  of  the  question.  I 
have  but  two  difficulties,"  continued  Jean  Ma- 
nia, after  a  moment's  thought,  "  and  I  do  not 
like  to  leave  them  to  chance,  for  a  neat  artificer 
is  not  pleased  to  see  any  part  of  his  work  incom- 
plete. First,  how  are  we  to  account  for  the 
ehahr  coming  home  empty  after  the  abbe's  airing 
to-morrow,  or  else  how  are  we  to  get  a  new 
abb^  to  fill  it !  and,  secondly,  how  are  we  to  ac- 
count for  your  returning  home  on  foot,  when 
you  go  away  on  horseback!  for  you  see,  mon- 
sieur, we  mustn't  be  content  alone  with  getting 
the  count  off;  but,  if  possible,  we  must  prevent 
these  gentry  from  knowing  how  he  made  his 
escape." 

**  Oh !  I  fear  not  for  my  part,"  said  Franots  de 
Langy ;  <*  ttfby  couM  but  imprison  me  for  a  short 
period." 

**  No  very  pleasant  thing  either,"  rejoined  the 
valet ;  "  but  that  is  not  the  only  evil.  For  the 
count's  own  sake  we  must  conceal  the  means 
of  bis  escape,  for,  if  they  find  out  the  way  he 
went,  they  will  not  be  long  in  finding  out  the 
way  to  follow.  Pray,  make  the  countess  and 
Mademoiselle  Julie  think  of  that ;  and  remem- 
ber, it  is  as  necessary  to  be  secret  afterward  as 
before.    In  the  meao  time,  I  will  devke  sane 


means  of  sloppiag  tfaeae  two  gaps,  aad  letfn 
know  to-morrow  when  I  have  slept  over  it.** 

Thus  ended  thehr  conference  for  the  time;  utl 
Francis  de  Langy  proceeded  to  the  apart  meat  rf 
the  Countess  d'Artonne,  whom  he  fiMuid  ateae^ 
but  Julie  soon  joined  them,  and  a  kmg  ooavoi- 
sation  took4)lace,  deeply  interesting  to  aM.  Tie 
probability  of  her  husband's  escapOt  and  the 
prospect  of  seeing  him  before  he  aet  oot,  seed- 
ed to  give  new  lifo  and  energy  to  the  fsomotm 
She  assured  Francis  de  Laagy  tha^  she  would 
use  the  firmest  and  most  resolute  coDtral  onr 
her  feelings,  and  guard  every  word  and  look,  to 
prevent  any  part  of  her  denaeaDoiir  6nm  fae> 
tni3ring  the  important  aeeret  intrusted  to  her 
keeping. 

"  I  am  not  so  weak,  Francis,"  she  aaid,  ''tat 
that  I  can  take  my  share  in  aiding  my  hnsbaad^ 
deliverance,  and  heed  every  other  thoi^  to 
that  great  object.  But  now  let  as  see  whtt 
money  we  can  gather  together.  D'Arteaas 
lodn^  gave  me  thii  momiag  the  key  of  his  sen- 
toire :  I  know  the  private  drawer  wfaece  he  poti 
the  gold ;  and  I  am  sure  that,  while 
for  papers,  they  did  not  find  it  out." 

The  amount  of  nearly  four  hondred 
mained  in  the  usual  place.  Madaaae  d'Aitosas 
and  Julie  contributed  all  they  had ;  Fraaoi  4e 
Lan^y  added  his  share,  whksh  was  as  fiaak^ 
received  as  it  was  ofifered ;  and  after  paasaag 
two  or  three  hours  together,  in  one  of  those  ea- 
ger conferences  upon  points  of  deep  and  bent- 
felt  interest  to  all,  wluch  draw  thoee  who  t^ 
part  therein  for  ctoeer  to  each  other  thaa  aay  «f 
the  ordinary  relations  of  life,  the  little  par^  sep- 
arated and  retired,  though  we  cannot  sayit  was 
to  rest.  Certainty  slumbers,  be  it  oertaioty  of 
happiness  or  of  wo :  it  is  Doubt  that  wakes 
and  watches;  and  that  sad  guard  aat  at  the  pd- 
lowofeach. 

Early  on  the  ensuing  morning  the  whoie 
hoosehoki  of  the  Chateau  d'Aitonae  was  ones 
more  on  foot,  and  Jean  Marais  was  soon  by  his 
master's  sida 

*'  We  must  none  of  us  hold  long  eoofevenees 
together, sir," he  said:  ** so, lirten  while  I  dn» 
you.  We  have  each  our  part  to  play.  Lit 
Madame  d'Artonne  see  the  count  for  the  half 
hour  allowed  her,  as  soon  as  she  has  taken  hr 
chocolate.  Let  her  tell  him  what  we  have  8^ 
ranged,  and  ask  him  to  get  himself  rwiipieta^y 
ready,  when  the  clock  of  the  chateau  atnkafr 
eleven,  to  cast  on  the  mmtmne,  hat,  and  hiindagni 
of  the  abb^ ;  for  at  that  hour  prec^ae^  I  wiB  re- 
move the  panel,  having  found  oot  when  the 
archer  will  be  dianged,  so  that  there  wiSk  be 
none  of  them  coming  along  the  paasage ;  aad  I 
have  made  arrangements  for  amosing  the  gen- 
tlemen who  will  be  there.  Henmat  haveereiy- 
thing,  then,  that  he  wants  to  take  with  hot 
ready  about  him.  Madame  d'Artonne  moat  wiih 
him  good-by,  neither  too  gayly  nor  too  sad^jr- 
When  she  ib  gone  madsmois^e  had  better  go 
to  him ;  for,  though  she  will  meet  him  again  af* 
terward,  it  will  not  look  natural  to  go  oot  wiik- 
out  seeing  her  father.  After  that,  you  can  visit 
him,  if  they  will  let  you ;  and  surely  the  parts 
that  you  have  all  to  play  are  not  very  difficatt. 
You  have  only  to  act  just  as  if  no  escape  had 
been  thought  of ;  1  wiH  do  all  the  reat.  Yon 
and  mademoiselle  then  set  ofiT  upon  your  ride, 
watt  at  the  Hufuenotni  oottage  tiU  he  eeons  u 
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r«ii,'aii^  if  90a  ean  hke  or  borrow  a  horse  at 
mnj  of  the  TiUagee,  do  it  by  all  meani.  If  not, 
bet  MademMsellB  d'Aitoniie  come  across  the 
park  by  berseU;  and  you  creep  roood  su  &s  Dot 
u>  be  remarked." 

<*  Had  I  not  better  give  the  money  to  Monsieur 
d' Artonne  when  I  see  him  in  his  room  r  asked 
Praocis  de  Langy. 

*'  No,  no,  no,  sir/'  replied  Jean  Marais,  some- 
what impatiently ;  **he  has  got  many  a  mUe  to 
^o  on  foot,  and  it  would  but  embarrass  him  till 
kae  gets  his  horse.  You  must,  sir,  do  exactly  as 
I  tell  yon,  or  you  will  spoil  all." 

Francis  de  Langy  promised  to  be  tractable ; 
&nd,  indeed,  the  judgment  which  Jean  Marais 
displayed  in  constructing  all  his  plans,  and 
SMlapting  one  part  to  another,  convinced  him 
tbat  it  would  be  better  to  leave  the  whole  to  his 
direction,  without  attempting  to  improve  upon 
schemes  ahrauly  well  considered.  Various  other 
minor  points  were  settled  in  a  few  minutes ;  and 
the  proposed  arrangements  having  been  conmui- 
nicated  to  Madame  d'Artonne  and  Julie,  were 
shortly  after  put  in  execution.  Towards  nine 
o^dock,  the  countess  proceeded  to  the  door  of 
her  husband's  room,  and  asked  admission  of  the 
archer. 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  the  man ;  **  it  was  my 
comrade  who  had  the  orders,  and  I  thought  it 
iwas  only  yesterday  you  were  to  be  admitted." 

Madame  d'Artonne  remonstrated  in  a  tone  of 
distress  and  mortification,  which  touched  even 
the  heart  of  an  archer,  supposed  in  general  to  be 
somewhat  harder  than  the  nether  millstone. 

*' Well,  well,"  he  replied,  '*you  can  call  him 
up  to  answer  for  himself;  he  is  but  in  the  ves- 
tibule." 

Madame  d'Artonne  did  as  he  suggested :  the 
answer  of  the  other  archer  was  favourable,  and 
the  door  was  opened  to  give  her  admittance  to 
her  husband.  The  limited  half  hour  soon  pass- 
ed ;  and,  when  the  guard  summoned  her  forth, 
she  came  readily,  saying,  "  Adieu,  then,  for  the 
present ;  I  will  tell  him  what  you  say." 

She  had  evidently  been  weeping;  but  the 
gosrd  thought  that  so  natural,  that  it  excited 
leas  attention  than  if  sh^  had  come  away  with- 
out any  signs  of  emotion.  Julie  next  applied  for 
adnussion,  and  no  difficulty  was  made,  either  in 
reg^  to  her  or  Francis  de  Langy.  When  she 
took  leave  of  her  father,  the  count  said,  aloud, 
**  Oh !  go  by  all  means,  Julie,  if  you  like ;  there 
cannot  be  the  sUghtest  objection :  the  intendant 
will  most  likely  suy  some  time  when  be  comes, 
and  you  will  be  back  before  anything  is  deci- 
ded." 

Francis  de  Langy  did  not  remain  the  full  half 
hour;  and,  as  he  opened  the  door  to  depart,  the 
archer  heard  the  count  call  after  him,  "Give 
my  best  regards  to  the  abb6,  and  tell  him  that  I 
rejoice  to  hear  he  is  so  much  better,  but  he  must 
not  fatigue  himself  too  much  at  first." 

We  need  not  tell  the  reader  that  the  count 
was  acting  a  part,  that  the  words  he  uttered — 
as  so  frequently  happens  even  in  the  ordinary 
communication  of  man  with  man— were  speech- 
es uttered  for  efibctw  Were  we  to  sift  the  con- 
versation that  we  daily  hear,  how  much  truth,  I 
wonder,  should  we  find  t  How  much  would  be 
positively  false,  how  much  indirectly  so,  how 
much  would  be  a  lie  told,  how  much  a  lie  im- 
plied, how  much  a  lie  acted!  for,  in  this  abode 


of  deceit,  our  lookii  our  tones,  ov  gestures  ais 
as  often  principals  as  accessories  in  the  crime. 

The  archer  had  no  key  to  the  cipher,  and 
therefore,  although  his  trade  was  suspicion,  he 
paid  no  great  attention  to  the  natural  words 
which  he  heard ;  and,  in  a  few  minutes  after, 
the  sound  of  horses'  feet  caught  his  ear.  Put- 
ting his  head  out  of  the  window,  he  gazed  forth 
upon  the  terrace,  and  saw  Francis  de  Langy  and 
Julie  d'Artonne  riding  sk>wly  away.  Then,  re- 
suming his  seat,  he  amused  himself  with  rub- 
bing some  spots  off  his  musket,  till  the  time 
came  for  him  to  be  relieved,  when  he  went  down 
into  the  vestibule,  while  the  man  who  bad  been 
wounded  by  Peter  Neri  took  his  place  above. 
The  latter  had  not  been  long  at  the  count's  door 
before  the  sound  of  the  coffee-roaster  was  again 
heard,  and  the  fragrant  smell  rose  up  to  the 
window. 

*'Ha,  ha!"  said  the  amorous  archer;  "I 
wonder  if  they  roast  coffee  in  this  house  every 
day  1  or  whether  U  belle  Marie  wants  another 
quiet  chat  with  me  ftt>m  the  window  1"  and, 
leaning  out,  he  gave  the  pretty  eoubreUe  a  ban 
jomTy  Uie  answer  to  which  was  accompanied  by 
a  gay  and  pheasant  glance  of  a  pretty  black  eye. 

Oh !  if  people  would  but  be  warned  by  the  ex- 
amine of  Samson,  young  men  and  oki,  strong 
men  and  weak,  would  not  so  often  hear  the  cry 
of  *'  The  Phflistines  are  upon  thee !"  and,  in  the 
present  instance,  by  attending  to  it,  the  archer 
might  have  escaped  dismissal  from  the  force  of 
the  mar6chauss«e.  While  he  pursued  his  flirta- 
tion, the  guard  below  sought  eiAertainment  ths 
best  way  he  could.  He  threw  out  a  handful  of 
peas— of  which  be  found  a  flower-pot  full  in  the 
vestibule— to  some  pigeons,  which  came  strut- 
ting about  upon  the  terrace,  and  seemed  looking 
for  some  accustomed  hand  to  feed  them.  He 
then  admired  their  gtoesy  changing-cotoured 
necks,  their  pink  feet,  atid  carnation  eye;  be 
thought  them  very  pretty  birds  indeed ;  and,  if 
ever  idyb  bad  proceeded  from  the  mar^chauss^ 
the  archer  might  have  become  poetical  upon 
pigeons,  or  written  as  good  pastorals  as  any- 
body. 

In  two  or  three  minutes,  however,  the  pigeons 
and  his  poetry  were  put  to  flight  by  old  Joseph 
wheeling  up  the  countess's  rolling-chair,  in 
which  the  abb^  had  gone  out  the  day  before. 
The  good  servant  did  not  seem  to  have  a  very 
well  contented  countenance;  and,  passing  the 
areher  in  the  vestibule,  he  hallooed  down  one  of 
the  passages, "  Jean,  Jean — Jean  Marais !  I  wish 
yon  would  draw  Monsieur  I'Abbe.  I  am  an  old 
man,  and  you  are  a  young  one ;  and  it  makes 
my  arms  ache." 

**  Oh !  I  will  draw  him,"  exclaimed  the  voice 
of  Jean  Marais  from  the  end  of  the  passage.  **Is 
the  chair  there  1" 

Joseph  replied  that  it  was ;  and,  saying  tbat 
he  would  call  the  abb^,  the  valet  crossed  the 
vestibule  and  mounted  the  stairs,  while  his  con>- 
panion  retreated  on  the  other  side.  When  about 
two  minutes  had  elapsed,  a  slow  and  heavy  foot 
was  heard  coming  down ;  and,  leaning  feebly 
upon  the  arm  of  Jean  Marais,  appeared  the  form 
of  an  old  and  somewhat  decrepit  man,  with 
plasters  upon  his  face  and  bandages  round  bis 
head,  making  themselves  very  evident  from  un- 
der a  black  silk  nightcap,  which  was  surmount- 
ed by  a  large  three-cornered  hat    The  archer 
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itiM,arfli9ii«dto*e«bM;  Imt  Ike  good  aid 
BMM  was  MiMd  trMi « Ik  tif  eoagMiie,  aid  OBly 


aeknowtwHsod  lua  eitflity  by  ■  ciga  of  whMtion, 
patthiig  Ibb  brad  iito  IriB  poAel  M  Ihoi  tntte 
tfime,  and  drawing  A>i^  a  ImAoNtite^  wMi 
iHiioh  he  wiped  IM  month.  Tottering  fMly  on 
im  Ifae  door,  he  niipraaolwd  Wm  nideof  the  ehair ; 
and  (he  good-natoMd  sMher,  aueiag  Mm  eo 
weid^^  aie^ped  4br#ard,  tb  the  oenftteimtf  on  of 
Jean  Marais,  hi  okder  to  g9te  hlia  mtpport  Ij 
iskiM  Us  left  ami. 

**  Have  a  care!  fa«re  a  oare  f*  efi^  the  tnlet 
in  a  Toioe  of  great  apprehension :  "  that's  the  side 
iiliere  his  arm  was  broken :''  and,  hrterpoeing 
suddenly  between  the  abb^  and  the  archer,  he 
set  his  heel  upon  the  toe  of  the  tetter  with  a 
Tigoor  that  nearly  crashed  it  off.  The  goard 
duioed,  and  ewore  most  profenely ;  and  Jean 
Marais,  appearing  horrified  at  what  he  had  done, 
caught  him  by  &e  two  elbows  with  an  air  of 
test  concern,  exclaiming,  *'  Ah^  nuM  ther  !  I  beg 
you  ten  thousand  pardons ;  how  could  I  be  so 
dumsy  1    I  hope  I  hare  not  hurt  you  much." 

The  archer  set  his  teeth  h^  together  to 
master  the  pain,  leaned  upon  the  friendly  talet 
for  a  moment,  and  then  hobbled  back  into  the 
house ;  seeing,  m  the  mean  tinie,  ^at  the  abbe 
had  eemfortably  seated  himself  in  the  chair,  and 
replying  "  It*s  nothhig,  its  nothing ;  it  will  soon 
be  off.     Sacra  die  P* 

Jean  Marais  looked  aftter  him  with  a  glanee 
hieacpressibly  ocnic ;  and  then,  taking  the  long 
hawUe  of  the  ohair,  he  began  to  draw  the  obbd 
niowly  along. 

As  they  passed  the  tpot  where  Marie  was 
roasting  the  cofibe,  the  girl  got  up  and  made  a 
low  eooftsey  to  the  Obb^,  kicking  as  demure  as  if 
he  had  been  her  flither  oonlbesor ;  while  he  in- 
clined his  head,  saying,  **  Bon  /Mr,  ma  fiU  P' 
and  was  pidtod  on  by  £e  stoat  aims  of  Franks 
de  Langy^s  Talet. 

When  they  had  proceeded  a  fittle  fherther,  Jean 
quickened  his  pace ;  and,  as  soon  as  the  trees 
eofered  them  nom  the  chateau,  he  broke  hito  a 
trot,  tai  they  reached  a  spot  at  the  very  ftrtber 
extremity  of  the  park,  where  a  gate  led  out  Upon 
the  mountahi.  At  that  door  appeared,  some- 
what panting  and  cat  of  breath,  no  other  tbtn 
old  Joseph  himself,  with  a  flier's  gray  gown  over 
his  arm;  «id  forth  from  the  chair  sprang  the  pre- 
tended Abb^  Amoox,  beghining,  with  the  rapid- 
ity of  lightning,  to  divest  himself  of  the  garments 
in  which  he  was  disguised.  As  tot  as  he  pidled 
them  off  old  Joseph  put  them  on,  and  the  whole 
process  was  completed  without  the  exchange  of 
a  word.  Joseph  mode  a  better  representative 
of  the  Abbe  Amoux  than  the  count  had  done ; 
and  Monsienr  d'Aitonne,  when  the  cowl  was 
drawn  over  his  head— for  Mng  which  there 
was  a  good  excuse  in  the  heat  of  a  snmmer's 
dav— passed  very  well  as  a  stovt  friar. 

Master  and  servant  stood  and  gaaed  at  each 
other  for  a  single  moment  in  silence ;  and  then 
the  count  stretohed  forth  hie  hand,  grasping  that 
of  old  Joseph  with  kindly  warmth.  '*  Joseph,** 
he  said,  **  I  need  not  tell  you  to  stay  by  yoor 
ttistiess,  whatoirer  happens.  She  may  be  the 
object  of  persecution,  as  I  shoidd  k«ve  been  if  I 
had  remained,  because—'* 

**  Beeaose  you  choose  to  give  your  daughter 
to  an  honest  maq,  and  not  te  a  seoondrel,''  ad- 
ded Jean  Marito. 


The  iSMA  Mrted.  "ttNr  «o  ym  \am 
thatr*  h««X(4ained. 

««Oh1  an*,  half  the ;#lsaom  fta  me  ^mM  h 
gnesawm^  OOs^iMMQ  jeoa  Watws  i  ttra  sto 
could  see  the  intendant's  manoBdvresi  nomifk 
standing  aU  his  i)nletl0(ft8.  MtwenMistMif^ttf^ 
Monsieur  feOonte;  thetMOher  y«u  arei 
that  door  the  better." 

« Wen,  w«,*  eoid  tte  eonat ;  *ortjr : 
b^,  I  chavge  ho^  my  'Wife  and  dMifMei 
to  yMd  to  the  sdiemen  of  that  had,  let  Att 
produce  what  they  will.  Adien,  Jean  Xteok; 
perhaps  the  day  may  come  for  me  to  ifaank  mi 
reward  you  properly.    In  the  mean  time — ** 

**  Bah !  Monsieur  le  Oomte,**  eried  JieoB  Ma- 
rais.  "You  set  me  free;  I  set  you  free;  foe 
account  is  squared.  When  next  we  oieet,  we 
will  begin  a  new  one.  But,  pray,  go  !"*  waA, 
pushing  open  the  door,  he  saw  Monsienr  d*Ai>> 
tonne  pass  throufffa,  and  dosed  it  upon  him. 

The  count  walked  forward  two  or  three  hon- 
dred  yards ;  then  cttmbed  a  little  rocky  hmk, 
and  looked  back.  He  could  see  the  ^nnmcys 
and  the  taH  roofs  of  the  Ohaleaa  d'Aitonae,  the 
multitude  of  weathercocks  flSdcering  in  Um  wind, 
and  part  of  the  window  which  Kgtated  tiie  chMS 
ber  of  his  boyhood.  There  are  moments  and 
circumstances  in  which  the  whole  eveMs  of  oar 
past  lifo,  the  emotions,  the  thooghtn,  the  hspes. 
the  foars,  rise  up  like  spectres  fltMn  the  tosih  of 
the  past,  and  stand  before  vs,  pale  and  fhia,  hot 
distinct  and  tangible— n  crowd  of  thii^  Imt 
forgotten,  but  soon  reawakened  M  ttie  esi  si 
memory,  and  each  having  a  voice  ftdl  ofwrlon 
chdy  tenderness.  Itwneoaeoftiioaemaaieflfis 
with  the  Count  d'Artonme :  forty  yeots  poooed 
before  him  as  be  stood  there  and  gaaed,  wUh 
their  joys  and  fheh-  sottoWs,  their  Otthnorilies 
and  aflbctiotts,  the  games  of  dkOdheod,  the  sports 
of  youth,  the  love  of  manhood,  and  tiie  pareafs 
thriHing  hopes,  with  virords,  and  loolts,  and 
tokens  that  were  gone,  he  thon^  forever.  A 
tear  rose  in  has  eye ;  and,  dasfainff  ft  away,  hs 
cast  memory  behind  bhn  vdth  a  mffi,  and  otrodt 
on  upon  the  forward  path. 

In  the  mean  whOe,  the  oM  servaooi  took  hh 
phice  in  (he  chahr,  and  Jean  Marais  drew  it  back 
again  down  the  hill.  They  slopped  beiore  Oe 
chateau ;  and  both  k>oked  round,  with  a  soase- 
what  eager  and  anxious  glance,  to  see  If  any 
signs  of  bustle  and  confosioti  were  there,  to  in- 
dicate that  the  count's  escape  had  been  ^ 
covered.  AU  was  quiet  and  cidm:  the  arshcr 
was  stin  stUing  in  the  vestibule,  pttcfadng  peas, 
one  at  a  time,  out  of  a  side  window  to  a  pigeon, 
which  seemed  to  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  joke, 
and  stood  upon  tiptoes,  with  oototretehed  nec^ 
looking  for  another.  The  pretended  nbb6  passed 
across  the  hall  wfth  steps  really  fseble  and 
shaking;  while  Jean  Marais  aideid  him  te  tts 
top  of  Sie  stairs,  with  a  firm  hand,  and  a  sort  ef 
triumphant  scorn  at  the  archers  he  had  ontwittei 
To  put  the  finifdring  toocb  to  the  pietnre,  how- 
ever, he  descended  again  to  Uie  vcetlbule,  and 
called  out  atong  the  tower  passage,  **  JoeefA, 
Joseph!  Where  is  the  oM  foDowt  I  bfvt 
dragged  that  thing  for  him  long  enou^ :  I  as 
not  going  to  putt  it  round  to  the  stables,  .foseph, 
Joseph  !^ 

"Coming,  coming!**  cried  the  voice  of  Jbse^ 
from  the  back  stairs,  and  hurrying  aSoa;  the  pas^ 
sage.     **You  riiould  not  make  Moh 
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Ten  Ifanit,  idMa  ogr  mlitraw  is  so  anz- 


They  bad  both  neadj  Imghod  at  the  fane 
hey  wera  pli^iag ;  birtp  ivpreaaiog  the  amile, 
UNMph  toak  tbo  ohair  and  draw  it  away. 


€HAPTBit  XXXIL 

JcuE  d'Artokrc  and  FVancis  de  Langy  rode 
*n,  at  first  quick  and  impetaoasly,  bm  Am  slow 
LDd  catmly,  as  they  came  wftbin  a  mile  or  two 
»f  the  Hoguenofs  cottage,  and  knew  they  woold 
lave  to  wait  some  time  ere  they  coold  eren  guess 
vhether  the  count's  escape  had  been  eflecled  or 
kot.  Their  conversation  was  like  the  pace  at 
vhich  they  went,  first  eager  and  hurried,  then 
ranquil  and  slow:  but,  reader,  it  was  not  sad: 
t  ^uM  have  required  more  years,  and  more  ez- 
>erience,  and  anguish,  lo  make  them  sad ;  not 
he  sudden  disappointment  of  some  expected  mjrs, 
>at  the  slow,  wearing  disappointment  of  all  the 
bnd  anticipations  of  me  heart— of  the  confidence 
if  yooth— of  the  trust  in  friendship,  in  t^sdj  in 
lonour— of  the  warm  aifections-of  the  bright 
topes  of  mortal  life's  enjoyments— of  tFanquililty 
-of  peace— of  all— all  those  dreams,  in  short, 
rhich  man,  fondly,  foolishly,  sets  his  heart  upon 
n  this  side  of  the  grave. 

As  it  was,  there  was  a  storm  around  them; 
»at  to  the  bold  heart  of  ufidaunted  youth  the 
Ightnings  are  but  the  fireworks  of  the  sky,  the 
handerbut  the  deep  bass  notes  of  nature's  migfa- 
v  music,  and  there  is  a  joy— a  wild,  eager,  en- 
tiusiastic  joy — in  facing  me  tempest  and  sport- 
El^  amid  the  crash  oT  elements.  Though  we 
lay  prefer  the  sunshine,  yet  we  can  find  ^eas- 
les  in  the  storm;  for  youth— happy  yomh— is 
le  true  bee  which  can  extract  sweets  ttom  all 

•<Alas!  Francis,"  said  Julte  d'Artonne,  as 
bey  checked  their  horses  into  a  slower  pace, 
'  what  changes  have  happened  since  first  we 
net !  Before  that  afternoon  my  life  had  seemed 
o  pass  away  like  a  summer  morning;  I  can 
lardly  recollect  ever  having  shed  a  tear  or  felt 
in  apprehension.  We  were  all  so  happy  and 
o  calm;  day  after  day  went  by  without  a  difkt- 
nee,  and  I  thought  that  the  whole  of  existence 
ras  to  be  the  same.  But,  firom  that  time  to 
his,  there  has  been  scarcely  an  hour  which  has 
lot  brought  forth  something  new;  some  great 
lelight,  such  as  I  never  knew  before,  some  terror, 
>r  aome  sorrow." 

"  And  wouW  you  go  back  again,  JnlieT*  asked 
?Vancis  de  Langy;  "would  you  wish  that  the 
ast  three  months  could  be  done  away,  and  that 
rou  were  the  calm,  happy  girl  you  were  before 
[  came  hitherl" 

"Oh  no."  cried  Julie,  "I  cannot  wish  it; 
hough  perhaps  I  ought,  for  the  sake  of  others, 
ather  than  myself;  but  yet  I  could  never  do 
iway  all  the  feelings  that  I  have  now:  and,  if  I 
^ould  restore  all  else  to  the  same  state.  I  am  sure 
ny  own  mind  would  have  a  want,  a  longing  for 
hougbts  and  sensations  which  did  not  exist  in 
hose  limes.  I  do  not  know  how  it  is.  Francis, 
>ut  I  regard  most  things  now  very  difi^ntly; 
»veiything  that  I  see,  everything  that  I  hear, 
;eems  to  appear  in  another  light,  just  as  the 
Qountains,  and  the  rocks,  and  trees,  look  quite 
lUTereot  in  the  morning,  at  midday,  and  in.  the 
jvening.** 

"1  feel  it  too,  dear  Julie,*  replied  Francb, 


outhishaodtaber:  **!  ktA  it  loo,  and 
the  new  Gght  is  love;  Imt  I  would  not  part  with- 
that  U^,  JuHe,  either  tar  the  calm  sonshiiie  of 
former  days,  or  for  the  brightest  lustre  that  for« 
tune  can  give."  ' 

Julie  looked  down  for  a  moment,  wKh  the  eol> 
our  somewhat  heightened  in  her  cheek.  "  Nor 
I,"  she  murmured,  in  a  low  tone,  "nor  I;  and 
vet,  Francis,"  she  added, "  antny  lerrible  changes 
have  happened,  too  f  I  wonder  wlmt  wlH  come 
nextr 

"  I  caze  not,  Julie,"  ref^ied  Francis  de  Langv ; 
•*  so  that  you  are  mine,  and  I  am  always  wrth 
you,  to  protect,  to  cherish,  to  support  you,  I  can- 
not think  that  there  can  be  any  situation  in  lifo 
w'hich  would  not  have  its  happiness  for  us.  In- 
deed, Julie,  indeed,  there  seems  a  strange  sort  of 
satisfaction,  which  I  cannot  accotml  for,  in  hav- 
ing the  opportunity  of  loving  so  deariy  as  I  love 
you  amid  dangers,  and  difficulties,  ana  anxieties. 
When  I  thought  I  should  lose  you,  then  all  was 
dark  and  terrible  indeed:  but  now  that  you  are 
mine— certainly  mine— tnat  blessing  seems  to  be 
doubly  sweet,  from  its  contrast  with  all  that  is  ta- 
kinp^  place  around  us.  Come  what  may,  our  mu- 
tualaffection  shall  guard  us  aeainst  sorrows  such 
as  others  ftel,  and  out  of  the  difficulties  and  dan- 

Srs  that  surround  us  we  shall  gather  materials  for 
p^ness;  as  I  have  heard  my  uncle  say,  that 
the  inhabitants  of  the  frozen  zone  render  their 
warm  cabins  impervious  to  the  cold  wintry  blast 
by  covering  them  thickly  wilh  Ihe  snow  itself" 

So  reasons  youth;  ay,  reader,  and  it  reasons 
justly,  too ;  for  those  who  have  known  what  it  is 
to  have  loved  truly  and  well,  will  recollect  that, 
under  the  touch  of  sorrow— which  evety  one^ 
more  or  less,  is  destined  to  f^el— the  tender  and 
the  true  aflection  has  buned  out  with  brighter 
lustre  from  the  dark  things  that  surrocmd  it  AH 
ordinary  stones  we  back  with  tinsel ;  we  set  the 
diamond  upon  black :  the  lighter  affections  may 
gleam  with  borrowed  rays  from  the  glitterinr 
tilings  of  prosperity ;  true  love,  die  beacon  of 
life,  shines  most  brilliantly  in  the  darkest  night. 
Julie,  too.  felt  that  it  was  so;  and,  with  such 
woids  and  anticipations  of  the  future,  gathering 
firmness  from  each  other,  they  rode  on,  till  n 
length  they  reached  the  place  of  their  rendezvous, 
and  there  dismoimted  to  wait  the  coming  of  the 
count  They  were  somewhat  embarraMcd,  in« 
deed,  as  to  whether  they  should  approach  the 
cottage  or  not;  for  Francis  de  Langy  feared  to 
risk  the  secret  of  the  count's  escape,  and  the  di- 
rection which  he  took,  with  any  one ;  ai^d  he  fisit 
inclined  to  wait  at  the  end  of  the  little  lake,  where 
the  count  might  moimt  his  horse  widiout  being 
absolutelv  recognised.  The  warning  of  Jean 
Marais,  however,  not  to  deviate  in  any  respect 
from  the  plan  arranged,  came  back  to  his  mmd ; 
and'he  was  still  hesitating  how  to  act  when  the 
matter  was  in  some  degree  decided  for  him  by 
the  old  peasant,  Antoine  Bure,  coming  out  of  hl» 
cottage  and  walking  roimd  to  meet  them. 

"  Good-morning,  sir  T'  said  the  fhrmer  in  a 
grave  tone;  ^good-morning,  mademoiselle!  bad 
you  not  better  put  the  horses  up  in  my  cowshed  T* 

Julie  looked  at  Francis  de  Langy  •  and  after 
a  moment's  hesitation  he  replied.  "  I  think  we 
will ;  but  we  will  not  unsaddle  them,  nor  take 
the  bits  out  of  their  mouths,  for  we  shall  soon  be 
going.'* 

"  f  had  better  give  them  a  little  corn,"  rejoined 
the  old  man,  in  a  peculiar  tone.  "  or  some  black 
bread ;  they  will  be  all  the  firmer  for  it  by-and> 
by." 
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«0h  1  thej  will  not  need  it,  I  daie  say/'  re- 
plied  Francis  de  Langy,  with  a  careless  air; 
'*  their  day's  work  will  not  be  a  hard  one." 

"  Perhaps  it  may,  sir,"  replied  the  man ;  "  when 
we  set  out  to  ridt,  we  can  never  tell  how  far  we 
may  have  to  go.  My  son  was  down  at  the  cha- 
teau last  night/'  he  continued, "  and  I  was  sorry 
to  hear  the  news." 

Francis  de  Langy  judged  from  these  words 
that  Jean  Marais  had  made  a  confidant  of  An- 
toine  Bare;  but  the  events  of  the  last  few  days 
had  taught  him  caution ;  and,  before  he  held  any 
farther  conversation  upon  the  subject  of  his  pres- 
ent business,  he  asked,  »*  When  was  your  son 
there r 

"About  tl^ree  o'cbck/'  replied  the  Huguenot: 
ancL  as  that  was  Jong  before  Jean  Marais  had 
settled  his  plan,  Francis  saw  that  his  suspicion 
must  be  incorrect. 

The  next  words  of  the  old  peasant,  however, 
puzzled  him  still  more.  "  If  you  and  mademoi- 
selle," he  said,  "will  take  two  of  our  rods  and 
lines,  you  may  catch  some  ^ood  trout  in  the  lake. 
If  any  one  passes,  they  will  make  no  observa- 
tion; and  from  the  far  end,  there,  you  can  look 
down  the  valley.  Then,  when  you  judge  that 
either  or  both  of  the  horses  will  be  wanted,  iiold 
up  your  hand  so,  and  I  will  put  the  bits  in  their 
mouths  in  a  moment.  In  the  mean  time,  let 
them  feed." 

"  Only  one  will  be  wanted  in  haste/'  replied 
Francis  de  Langy,  seeing  evidently  that— from 
whatever  source  the  mairs  suspicions  arose — it 
would  be  vain  to  try  to  deceive  nim,  even  before 
the  arrival  of  the  count.  He  accordingly  gave 
liim  the  bridles  of  the  horses,  and,  following  him 
to  the  stable,  found  there,  besides  the  yoke  of 
oxen  with  which  he  ploughed,  a  tolerably  good 
iiorse  of  the  country,  small,  but  strone^. 

The  fishing-lines,  and  two  long  white  wands 
which  served  for  rods,  were  speedily  procured 
^m  the  cottage :  and,  going  down  to  the  farther 
end  of  the  lake,  Francis  cast  the  hooks  unbailed 
into  the  water,  and  commenced  his  watch  with 
Julie.  Such  an  occupation  naturally  led  their 
conversation  to  the  fate  and  future  fortunes  of  the 
count 

"  How  shall  we  hear  of  him  1  how  shall  we  see 
lum  hereaflerl"  said  Julie,  when  they  had  spoken 
upon  this  matter  for  some  moments. 

"He  will  find  the  means,  I  trust,"  replied 
Francis  de  Langy.  "He  will  always  know 
where  to  hear  of,  or  to  communicate  with  you; 
though,  of  course,  for  some  time,  his  own  place 
of  residence  must  be  kept  a  secret  However, 
dear  Julie,  I  hope  his  absence  will  not  be  long, 
for  he  seems  confident  of  obtaining  a  pardon  from 
the  king." 

Julie  shook  her  head  sadly.  "He  did  not  seem 
confident  with  me,  Francis,"  she  answered ;  "  he 
thought  of  going  to  E^£land,'and  talked  of  our 
iiavio^  to  follow  him  thither." 

"Well,"  replied  Francis  de  Langy,  "one 
country  is  as  good  to  us  as  another,  Julie. 
Though  England  be  but  a  dull  and  dreaiY  land, 
with  little  of  the  clear  air  and  bric'ht  sunshine  of 
our  dear  France,  yet  1  have  heard  my  uncle  say 
that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  good  among  the  peo- 
ple ;  and,  wherever  you  are,  I  shall  find  sun- 
shine." 

"  And  can  yon  consent  to  abandon  your  coun- 
try for  me,  Francis  1"  asked  Julie.  "  But  what 
will  your  parents  say  T" 

Francis  shook  .his  head  with  a  sad  amile. 
"Yon  forget,  Julie/'  be  answered;  "they  deny 


that  I  have  any  parents;  for  thev  wish  to  take 
fh>m  me  those  whom  I  have  ever  looked  upon  as 
such,  and  I  will  never  acknowledge  any  otben. 
It  is  strange.  Julie,  that  in  one  day  such  misfor- 
tunes should  fall  both  upon  you  and  me." 

"  I  trust  it  shows  that  we  are  destined  to  com- 
fort one  another,  Francis,"  replied  Julie  d*Ar- 
tonne.  "  But  do  you  not  think  my  father  is  kMig 
in  coming  1" 

"  Oh  no,"  exclaimed  Francis  de  Langy :  *<yot 
must  recollect  we  set  out  before  him,  and  rode 
fast  a  part  of  the  way."     » 

Another  half  hour  passed,  and  yet  the  conat 
did  not  appear:  another,  and  Francis  de  Laagf 
himself  b^n  to  grow  uneasy.  At  the  end  of 
two  hours  both  Julie  and  himself  almost  gave 
way  to  despair.  At  length,  however,  they  saw 
something  moving  on  the  side  of  the  hill^  Ifigh 
up,  just  where  the  green  turf  was  broken  by 
some  craggy  rocks.  It  was  the  first  living  cKft. 
ture,  except  the  old  Huguenot,  who  had  ooce  or 
twice  looked  out  of  the  stable,  which  they  had 
seen  since  they  commenced  their  watch. 

"  What  is  thatr'  asked  Julie,  pointing  to  it 

"I  have  remarked  it  for  some  time,^  said 
Francis ;  "  I  think  it  is  a  man :  but  yet— There 
are  two  men,  I  believe." 

"Yes,  yes/'  cried  Julie,  "there  are  two  mm. 
See,  one  of  them  comes  partly  down  the  hilL  It 
caimot  be  my  father;  he  would  be  alone.** 

As  she  spoke,  one  of  them  descended  about  a 
hundred  yards;  then  naused,  and  gazed  round 
him.  The  moment  after,  he  seemed  to  make  i 
signal,  and  the  other  followed.  After  halting  for 
a  short  space  of  time,  the  person  who  had  ai  fint 
remained  above  began  to  descend;  and,  when  he 
had  gazed  a  liale  longer,  Francis  de  Langy  said, 
"  It  must  l>e  your  father,  Julie,  he  comes  so  cau- 
tiously." As  he  spoke,  he  made  the  sign  to  the 
old  BTugnenot  to  put  the  bit  in  the  horse's  mouth. 

"It  is  not  like  my  father,"  remarked  Julie^ 
watching  the  figure  as  it  descended  towards  the 
path. 

"  He  is  probably  disguised,"  replied  her  Iov«r: 
"  for  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  park  he  woold 
be  very  likely  to  meet  people  who  might  recog- 
nise him.  This  looks  like  a  monk;  but  yet  I 
think  you  will  find  it  is  the  count  See,  he  is 
comine  straight  towards  us!" 

With  a  ouick  step  the  pretended  friar  came  on, 
but  still  Julie  did  not  dare  to  give  way  to  the  feel- 
ings of  her  heart.  The  moment  after,  however, 
he  threw  the  cowl  back  from  his  head ;  and,  dart- 
ing forward,  she  cast  herself  upon  her  Other's 
bosom,  and  wept  with  a  heart  relieved.  The 
count  pressed  her  in  his  anns,  and  for  an  instant 
he  too  yielded  to  his  emotions,  and  their  tears 
mingled  together. 

"  Come,  my  dear  sir,  come,"  said  Francis  de 
Langy,  taking  the  hand  the  count  hekl  out  to 
him ;  "  I  shall  not  think  you  safe  till  I  see  you 
on  your  horse's  back." 

"  Yes.  yes."  cried  Julie,  unclasping  her  arms 
and  leaaing  nim  on  by  the  hand. 

"  Thank  you,  Francis,  thank  you,"  replied  the 
count,  emphatically,  as  they  walked  on  with  a 
hurried  pace :  "  misfortune,  they  say,  tries  our 
friends.  Oh !  may  I  ever  find  so  many  come  on: 
bright  from  that  trial  as  I  have  done  this  day  * 
A  young  man  on  the  hill  there/'  he  continued, 
"  watching  for  me.  it  seems — (hough  by  whose  or- 
ders I  know  not— has  saved  me  from  the  gnrttest 
danger  that  I  have  yet  met  with,  and  led  me  round, 
out  of  th6  way  or  a  troop  of  the  mar^uss^, 
who  are  oonveying  tome  lobben  to  CknnoM. 
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Once  beyond  those  dark  hills/'  he  added,  looking 
up  to  the  mountains  before  him,  "and  I  am  safe.^' 
"You  must  lose  no  time,"  said  Francis  de 
Langy.  "  At  two  the  intendant  is  to  be  at  the 
chateau ;  it  is  now  upon  the  stroke  of  one :  your 
absence  will  be  immediately  discovered,  and  in- 
stant pursuit  take  place." 


•de  Langy ;  "  but,  at  all  events,  we  had  no  choice, 
for  he  seemed  already  warned  of  the  whole  affiur, 
and  prepared  to  assist  us." 

"  You  can  trust  him,  you  can  trust  him,"  re- 
plied the  count;  "  I  have  heard  the  highest  char- 
acter of  his  honesty  and  fidelity,  which  was  the 
cause  of  my  protectmg  his  family  when'  the  bigots 
down  at  Riom  persecuted  them  on  account  of 
their  religion.  How  he  heard  of  my  escape  1 
know  not.  for  Jean  Marais  did  not  mention  that 
he  haa  told  him ;  and  yet  the  young  man  said  his 
lather  had  sent  him  to  watch  for  me.  Good- 
morning,  my  good  friend!"  he  continued,  ad- 
dressing old  Antoine  Bure,  "and  many  thanks 
for  your  helj) !  You  have  executed  your  direc- 
tions most  kindly." 

"  No  one  gave  me  any  directions  but  my  own 
heart,"  repli^  the  old  man.  "  God  speed  you,  sir! 
Mount  the  horse  quick,  and  away.  Some  time 
or  another  I  will  tell  you  how  I  jgfuessed  all  this. 
But  will  you  ride  in  the  monk's  gown,  noble 
count  r 

.  "1  have  no  hat  with  me,"  said  the  count; 
•*  otherwise  I  would  throw  it  off." 

"  I  have  a  hat,"  answered  the  old  man.  "  but  it 
-would  not  fit  you.  Yet  stay,  now  I  think  of  it,  I 
have  a  Basque  berret.  Many  a  gentleman  wears 
them  in  the  south." 

"  Fetch  it.  fetch  it  quick !"  cried  the  count ; 
and,  while  ne  was  gone,  Monsieur  d'Artonne 
cast  off  the  monk's  gown,  and  appeared  in  a 
brown  suit,  with  a  short  ridmg-swora  by  his  side. 

"I  must  load  you  with  these,  my  dear  sir," 
-said  Francis  de  Langy,  producmg  the  bags  of 
louisd'ors  which  he  had  brought  with  him. 

'* Thanks,  thanks,  dear  Francis!"  answered 
Monsieur  d'Artonne;  "this,  properly  used,  is  as 
ffood  as  the  invisible  cloak  of  the  fairy  tale.  Un- 
der cover  of  this,  I  shall  pass  unseen  through 
many  a  dangerous  place.  Ha !  here  is  the  d^- 
rel;  but  still  I  will  take  the  monk's  gown  with 
me.  in  case  of  need;"  and,  rolling  it  up,  he  strap- 
pea  it  at  the  back  of  the  saddle. 

He  then  held  Julie  to  his  heart  again  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  whispered  some  words  in  ner  ear;  aller 
-trhicn,  he  plac«l  her  hand  in  that  of  Francis  de 
Langy.  saying,  "  I  give  you  to  him !  You  are 
hia  wife  1  Mark,  Antoine  Bure,  and  remember, 
in  case  of  need :  I  have  given  her  to  him.  Good- 
l>y,  my  friend!"  and  he  held  out  his  hand  to  the 
Ola  man. 

The  Huguenot  caught  it  and  kissed  it,  exclaim- 
ing, "  God  bless  you,  noble  sir,  for  all  you  have 
done  for  me  ana  mine!  Some  day  I  may  do 
more  for  you  than  this." 

The  count  sprang  upon  his  horse,  waved  his 
hand  to  Julie,  and  rode  away  up  the  mountain- 
path  ;  while  his  daughter  gazed  after  him  till  the 
-wild  rocky  scene  hid  him  from  her  si^ht ;  and 
then,  resting  her  head  upon  her  lover's  dioulder, 
she  gave  her  tears  free  course.  The  old  peasant 
stood  by  in  silence,  till  she  raised  her  head  and 
wiped  the  drops  away  again ;  but  then  he  spoke 
to  ner  kindly,  saying,  "  Come  in  and  rest,  made- 
moiselle ;  you  need  some  comfort." 


"  We  had  better,  I  suppose,  get  home  as  soon 
as  possible,"  answered  Julie,  looking  at  Francis 
de  Langy.  "  But  how  are  you  to  return,  Fran- 
cis 1    You  have  no  horse." 

"  Here  is  one  at  his  service,"  exclaimed  the 
old  man;  "he  can  send  it  back  when  all  inqui- 
ry is  over.  I  shall  not  want  it.  Good  life  !  I 
could  trudge  all  my  days  on  foot  to  sen'e  the 
count." 

"Oh!  thank  you,  thank  you !"  cried  Julie,  to 
whose  heart  such  expressions  of  attachment  came 
with  tenfold  sweemess  at  a  moment  like  that, 
when  misfortune  was  lowering  over  her  father's 
head,  and  he  was  fljring  from  a  dark  and  terrible 
charge. 

Francis  de  Langy  gladly  availed  himself  of 
the  old  man'3  offer;  Julie  washed  her  eyes  in 
the  lake ;  the  horse  was  brought  out  in  a  few 
minutes,  and,  riding  back  by  a  circuitous  path, 
so  as  to  appear  to  come  from  a  different  side  ol. 
the  country,  the  two  lovers  returned  to  the  Cha- 
teau d'Artonne,  which  they  reached  before  the 
intendant  had  made  his  appearance.  E veiyth  ing 
was  still  and  quiet,  and  it  was  now  evident  that 
the  escape  of  tne  count  was  secure.  Julie  hast- 
ened to  her  mother,  and  Francis  de  Langy,  ailer 
giving  the  horses  to  Jean  Marais,  who  was 
watching,  to  the  Abb6  Amoux,  whom  he  found 
quietly  reading,  unconscious  of  all  that  had  ta- 
ken place,  except  the  arrest  of  the  count,  which 
would  have  horrified  the  good  old  man  very 
much,  had  he  not  in  the  simplicity  of  his  heart 
treated  the  charge  as  something  so  completely 
ridiculous,  that  he  looked  upon  the  fact  or  Mon- 
sieur d'Artonne  being  connned  to  his  chamber 
as  merely  some  form  of  law,  fh>m  the  operation 
of  which  he  would  soon  be  released. 

On  the  situation  of  Francis  de  Langy,  indeed, 
he  had  been  pondering  with  his  own  quiet  ear- 
nestness ;  and,  bringing  the  conversation  gradu- 
ally round  to  that  subject,  he  was  entering  into 
a  minute  account  of  his  own  conclusions,  and 
the  motives  upon  which  they  were  formed,  when 
the  noise  of  wheels,  and  of  voices  speaking, 
caught  the  young  gentleman's  ear,  announcing 
that  the  intendant  had  arrived.  It  may  easily  be 
supposed  that  the  whole  attention  of  Francis  de 
Langy  was  now  turned  another  way,  and  that  he 
listened  eagerly  for  every  sound  in  the  chateau. 
The  abb£  continued  to  speak,  but  not  a  sen- 
tence that  he  uttered  was  comprehended  by  his 
young  auditor,  till  at  len^h  the  voice  of  the  in- 
tendant was  heard  hallooing  loudly  from  the  top 
of  the  stairs,  and  other  tongues  answering  from 
below.  Some  ten  minutes  of  silence  next  ensued, 
and  then  the  door  of  the  abba's  room  was  thrown 
open,  giving  admission  to  Marie,  the  countess's 
maid,  who,  with  a  face  as  pale  as  death,  be- 
sought Francis  de  Langy  to  go  to  the  saloon ; 
adding,  in  a  significant  tone,  "  The  count  has 
made  his  escape,  sir,  and  the  intendant  is  threat- 
ening madame  in  a  very  violent  manner." 

Francis  de  Langy  waited  to  ask  no  questions, 
but  sprang  down  the  stairs,  and  proceeded  at 
once  towards  the  room  to  which  he  had  been  di- 
rected. He  found  three  or  four  archers  at  the 
entrance,  but  he  passed  through  them  unoppo- 
sed, and.  throwing  opnen  the  door,  he  beheld  a 
scene  which  made  his  young  and  impetuous 
blood  boil  in  his  veins. 

The  countess  was  standing,  leaning  upon  her 
daughter,  with  a  face  as  pale  as  ashes  and  a 
frame  trembling  with  agitation.    Julie  seemed 
more  calm  and  firm,  bwv  "^^-a  s>}^  ^x\^^v^\>^ 
alarmed  an^  gt\e^e(5i\  ^\^<&  ^i:^'^  SxjkNstxA-Ko^^N;^^ 
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all  his  Tisual  cold  and  tran^[uU  indlflerence  of 
aspect  cast  aside,  was  speaking  to  both  in  a  tone 
which  no  man  shoold  use  towards  a  woman, 
with  a  raised  hand  and  flashing  eye,  as  if  he 
would  fain  have  struck  theuL 

"  I  insist  upon  your  answering,  woman  !**  he 
cried.  "  Where  is  he  1  Whither  is  he  eone  1 
If  you  answer  me  not  this  instant.  I  will  send 
you  off  to  the  common  prison  of  Clermont,  and 
thrust  you  among  the  felons !" 

Francis  de  Langy  caught  the  above  words  as 
he  entered ;  and,  walking  up  to  the  intendant, 
with  a  brow  as  haughty  Sad  as  fierce  as  his  own, 
he  exclaimed,  "  Silence,  sir !  and,  for  the  future, 
use  another  term  to  these  ladies,  or  I  will  chas- 
tise you  on  the  spot.  How  dare  you,  a  pitiful 
maitre  de  requites— hovir  dare  you  use  sucn  lan- 
guage to  the  Countess  d'Artonnel  You  dare 
not,  for  your  life,  do  whatyou  say,  let  the  of- 
fence be  what  it  may.  What  is  the  matter, 
Madame  d'ArtonneT^  he  added,  recollecting 
himself;  while  the  intendant  gazed  upon  him  in 
utter  astonishment,  never  believing  that  he  wotild 
venture  to  take  so  high  a  tone,  unless  he  was 
sure  of  some  powerful  support.  At  the  words 
"What  is  the  matter,"  however,  the  intendant 
by  a  great  effort  resumed  his  calmness,  at  least 
in  a  degree,  though  his  cheek  remained  flushed 
and  his  eyelids  quivered  eagerly. 

"What  is  the  matter  1"  he  cried,  with  a  scorn- 
ful look.  "Then  I  suppose,  sir,  you  mean  to 
tell  me  that  you  are  ignorant  of  the  count's  es- 
cape?" 

^*  The  count  has  escaped  1"  said  Francis  de 
Langy.  "  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  it !  Doubt- 
less te  has  been  driven  to  that  step  by  such  vio- 
lence and  unjustifiable  threats  as  we  have  just 
now  witnessed.  This  shall  be  reported  to  the 
king  by  Monsieur  de  St  Medard,  who  is  now 
with  him,  and  we  will  see  whether  our  great 
monarch  will  sufier  such  conduct  in  one  ox  his 
officers." 

"  I  use  no  threats,  sir,"  replied  the  intendant. 
not  exactly  liking  his  position.  "  Why  should 
I  use  threats  to  the  Count  d'Artonne — to  these 
ladies — when  I  am  armed  with  quite  sufficient 
powers  for  all  the  purposes  of  justice  V* 

"I  really  do  not  know  why,  sir,"  answered 
Francis  de  Langy;  "  you  may  have  private  mo- 
tives that  I  know  not  of:  I  was  not  present  at 
your  last  conversation  with  the  Count  d'Ar- 
tonne; but  I  have  heard  you  use  threats  to  these 
ladies,  couched  in  coarse  and  ungentlemanly 
language." 

"No,  sir.  no !"  cried  the  intendant.  "  I  only 
told  them  the  consequences  of  their  conduct ;  I 
only  informed  them  of  what  must  result,  if  they 
refuse  to  tell  where  the  count  is  concealed,  or 
whither  he  is  gone.  ^I  put  the  same  question  to 
them  now ;  I  put  it,  sir,  to  you — ^for^  doubtless, 
you  have  not  been  without  your  share  in  aiding 
the  count's  escape  from  the  room  in  which  he 
was  confined— I  ask  you  all,  where  is  he  con- 
cealed, or  whither  is  he  gone  1" 

"  If  they  can  tell  you  "  replied  Francis  de  Lan- 
gy, "it  is  more  than  I  can.  I  am  not  in  the 
least  aware  where  he  is  concealed,  or  whither 
he  is  gone.  I  can  safely  swear  it  at  this  mo- 
ment   Do  you  know,  Madame  d'Artonne  1" 

"  No,  indeed,"  said  the  CQuntess.  "  I  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  I  did  not  know  he  intended  to 
escape,  for  he  spoke  with  me  on  the  subject ; 
but  I  did  not  even  aid  his  escape  in  any  degree, 
and  I  have  not  the  most  distant  idea  of  where 
he  is." 


"  How  did  he  escape,  then  ?"  demanded  tW 
intendant,  fixing  his  eyes  upon  her  stendy. 
"  That,  at  least,  you  must  know." 

"Why,  you  yourself  told  me,  sir,"  replled'tbe 
countess,  "  that  he  had  sawn  out  a  panel  be- 
tween his  chamber  and  the  next.  Dia  you  not 
say  that  you  found  the  small  saw  on  the  table  T* 

The  intendant  mused  for  a  moment;  and, 
seeing  the  impolicy  of  the  violence  to  which  he 
had  given  way  forlhe  first  time  perhaps^  in  twen- 
ty years,  he  turned  towards  Juue,  and,  in  a  soft- 
er tone,  demanded.  "  And  you,  Mademoiselle 
d'Artonne,  do  you  know  V 

"  No,  indeed,"  answered  Julie ;  "  I  am  per- 
fectly ignorant  where  he  purposes  eoing  to.  Be- 
lieve me,  sir,  if  I  did  know,  I  wouM  not  deny  it 
I  might  refuse  to  tell  yon  where,  but  I  would  ac- 
knowledge the. fact" 

"  It  is  impossible  to  suspect  you  of  want  of 
candour,  mademoiselle,"  replied  the  intendaat, 
bowing  low ;  "  and  if,  under  the  irritation  of  an 
event  for  which  I  shall  be  made  responsible,  I 
have  spoken  anything  rash  or  harsh,  I  am  ex- 
tremely sorry  for  it  It  must  be  excused  in  a  man 
of  a  quick  and  hasty  temper  like  myselt* 

Francis  de  Langy  could  scarcely  refrain  fron 
smiling,  to  hear  the  intendant  assume  a  charac- 
ter which  he  fancied  the  most  opposite  to  bis 
real  one ;  but  there  was  more  trutn  in  whai  that 
functionary  said  than  the  young  gentleman  be> 
lieved.  He  was  by  nature  fierce  and  impetu- 
ous in  many  of  his  passions,  and  the  extemai 
coldness  under  whicn  he  veiled  them  was  tiie 
firuit  of  consummate  art. 

After  a  moment's  pause — for  neither  Julie  n^ 
Madame  d'Anonne  made  any  reply— the  tmeod- 
ant  proceeded.  "  Having  made  this  atonement, 
madam,  for  anjrthing  hasty  I  may  have  said  or 
done,  I  must  take  measures  to  execute  my  duty 
in  a  manner  which,  I  fear,  you  may  consider 
stern.  You  all  assure  me,  in  the  most  solemn 
manner,  that  you  know  not  where  the  Count 
d'Artonne  now  is.    Is  it  not  so  1" 

"  Most  assuredly,"  answered  the  countess ;  and 
her  daughter  and  Francis  de  Langy  made  tbe 
same  reply. 

"  Under  these  circumstances,"  continued  the 
intendant,  "it  is  not  probable  that  Monsieur 
d'Artoime  will  be  long  without  holding  some 
communication  with  his  fhmily;  and  I  shall,  con- 
sequently, be  obliged  to  put  guards  upon  this 
house,  and  hold  everybody  that  it  contains  under 
the  surveiilance  of  the  police." 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say,"  asked  Madame  d'Ar- 
tonne, "  that  we  shall  he  kept  here  as  prisonets, 
and  debarred  the  privilege  or  air  and  exerciser 

"Oh  no,"  replied  the  intendant;  "fkr  be  it 
fh)m  me  to  be  so  wanting  in  courtesy.  I  will 
send  up  a  sufficient  body  of  archers  within  two 
hours,  to  afford  an  attendant  to  each  individual 
who  may  choose  to  go  out  This  is  a  necessary 
precaution  which  cannot  be  dispensed  with.** 

"  But,  sir,"  said  Francis  de  Langy,  "  am  I  lo 
suppose  that,  if  summoned  to  Paris — which  I  ex- 
pect to  be  the  case  every  day,  as  a  great  chan^ 
m  my  circumstances  has  taken  place — am  I  to 
consider,  I  ask,  that  I  am  to  be  detained  here  in 
Auvergne  1  For  if  so,  I  had  better  write  to  Moe- 
sieur  de  St.  Medard  at  once,  to  let  him  know  my 
situation." 

The  intendant  paused,  and  looked  at  the  yooar 
gentleman  trom  head  to  foot  with  a  look  of  cold 
and  somewhat  scornful  consideration.  He  viould 
fain  have  kept  him  there,  in  the  hope  of  detect- 
ing him  in  some  communication  with  the  Cool 
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d'Artonne,  which  might  afford  a  fair  excuse  for 
taking  vengeaQce  on  him  for  his  lale  interference. 
But  the  worthy  magistrate,  with  his  own  pan ic- 
ular  views,  was  liiUe  inclined  to  detain  Francis 
de  Langy  in  the  same  house  with  Julie  d'Ar- 
tonne ;  and,  obliged  to  sacrihce  one  object  or  the 
other,  he  gave  up  revenge,  hoping  that  another 
opportunity  might  occur,  where  no  superior  con- 
sideration would  interfere  to  prevent  his  obtain- 
ing it  effectually. 

He  accordingly  replied,  at  length,  "  No,  sir ;  it 
is  not  by  any  means  my  purpose  to  interfere  with 
your  proceedings,  farther  than  to  guard,  as  it  is 
my  bounden  duty  to  do,  against  any  evasion  of 
justice.  Should  you,  therefore,  deem  it  neces- 
sary to  leave  thLs  place  for  Paris — which,  con- 
sidering the  absence  of  Monsieur  d'Artoime, 
might  perhaps  be  most  prudent  and  consistent 
wim  propriety — you  are  free  to  follow  that  course, 
doing  me  the  honour  of  taking  an  archer  with 
yon  as  far  as  the  limit  of  this  generality.*' 

"To  that  1  can  have  no  objection,"  replied 
Francis  de  Langy,  smiling.  "My  going  will 
depend  entirely  uiK)n  the  letters  1  receive  from 
Paris;  for,  as  to  the  considerations  of  propriety 
Tou  talk  of,  1  suppose,  sir,  to  your  other  titles  of 
intendant  of  justice,  police^  and  finance,  you  do 
not  add  that  of  intendant  ot  propriety  also." 
.  He  spoke  scomfuUv,  for  there  was  a  bitter  and 
angry  feeling  in  his  oosom  towards  the  intend- 
ant, not  so  much  from  his  conduct  to  Julie  d'Ar- 
tonne  and  her  mother,  as  from  a  knowledge  of 
his  views  respecting  her  he  loved,  which  min- 
gled the  fiery  natred  of  rivalry  with  many  anoth- 
er sensation. 

When  he  had  done,  he  turned  towards  the  win- 
dow, and  made  some  observation  to  Madame 
d'Artonne  upon  the  weather  in  an  indifferent 
tone,  which  might  have  been  galling  to  some 
-men  in  the  intendant's  situation,  but  which  pro- 
duced little  effect  upon  him.  The  countess  and 
Julie,  indeed,  could  not  so  far  control  their  emo- 
tions, or  cast  off  the  thought  of  what  had  inst 
passed,  as  to  assume  the  same  easy  tone  as  their 
companion;  and  while  the  intendiant  remained, 
which  was  for  about  half  an  hour  longer,  they 
continued  silent  and  grave,  watching  his  coming 
in  and  going  out  of  the  room  with  apprehension 
and  anxiety. 

In  the  mean  while  that  officer  proceeded  to 
confer  with  the  agents  he  had  brought  with  him ; 
the  whole  chateau  was  examined,  many  of  the 
servants  cross-questioned,  archers  despatched  on 
horseback  to  search  the  country  round,  and  the 
three  who  had  been  stationed  in  the  house  sub- 
jected to  a  severe  interrogatory.  A  brief  inqui- 
ly  was  also  made  into  the  case  of  Peter  Neri, 
which  was,  perhaps,  the  subject  of  all  others 
most  likely  to  bring  suspicion  upon  Jean  Ma- 
rais ;  but  the  guards  gave  their  ascount  of  the  af- 
fair; and  the  one  who  had  been  wounded,  in  his 
rancour  towards  the  valet,  threw  out  a  doubt  as 
to  whether  he  had  not  contrived  his  master's  es- 
cape, and  furnished  him  with  the  small  steel  saw 
which  had  been  found  upon  the  table.  "  Other- 
wise," he  asked,  "  why  should  he  have  picked  a 
quarrel  with  me,  who  did  nothing  to  offend  him  V* 

The  intendant  mused ;  and,  in  the  end,  order- 
ed the  valet  to  be  removed  to  Riom,  to  which 
place  he  himself  followed  soon  after. 


CHAPTER  XXXin. 
Eablt  on  the  following  morning  the  usual 


packet  of  letters  arrived  from  Riom.  They  had 
all  been  opened,  for  those  were  days  in  which — 
though  men  were  beginning  to  murmur  uiKler 
the  oppression  of  an  old  and  worn-out  system, 
and  a  kind-hearted  and  generous  monarch  was 
steadily,  though  slowly,  improving  the  institu- 
tions of  his  country— private  rights  were  still 
little  respected;  and  the  French postoffice  had  al- 
most as  small  a  share  of  good  laith  as  it  has  at 
times  displayed  since  a  revolution,  which  gave 
political  liberty  to  the  people,  but  left  them  utter- 
ly destitute  of  anything  like  personal  freedom. 
Several  of  these  letters  were  addressed  to  the 
Count  d'Artonne :  one  to  the  countess,  from  some 
gay  friend  in  the  capital,  full  of  jest  and  gayety. 
Oh !  how  harshly  does  the  merriment  we  once 
delighted  in  grate  upon  the  ear  in  the  time  of  sor- 
row and  anxiety  I  There  was  one,  too,  address- 
ed to  Francis  de  Langy,  in  the  handwriting  of  the 
Viscount  de  St  Medaixl;  and,  as  it  told  its  own 
tale  more  briefly  than  we  could  explain  it,  we 
will  give  it  here  as  it  was  written. 

"  My  dear  Francis"— so  wrote  the  viscount — 
"in  addition  to  the  disagreeable  intelligence 
which  I  had  to  communicate  to  you  two  days 
ago,  I  have  now  to  give  you  a  piece  of  news 
which  I  will  not  affect  to  believe  can  be  any- 
thing but  painful  to  you.  I  am  going  to  quit 
France,  probably  for  two  years,  to  take  the  com- 
mand in  Pondicherry  at  the  request  of  the  king. 
I  wished  to  avoid  it,  for  I  am  now  an  old  man, 
and  have  other  objects  before  me ;  but  my  sov- 
ereign has  required  my  services,  and  I  obey.  I 
may  return,  and  I  may  not;  and  I  am,  conse- 
quently, veiy  busy  in  making  every  preparation 
for  eitner  event.  My  first  care  has  oeen  to  se- 
cure you,  my  dear  boy,  as  far  as  it  is  in  my  pow- 
er, against  any  greater  reverse  of  fortune  than 
yon  have  experienced  already.  I  have  ordered 
the  most  solenm  and  formal  act  of  adoption  to  be 
drawn  up,  which,  with  the  kin^*s  consent,  given 
long  ago,  and  now  renewed,  will  convey  to  yon 
my  estates  and  title,  in  any  event,  whether  I  re- 
turn alive  or  not,  and  whether  the  inquiry  into- 
your  birth  result  as  I  could  wish  it,  or  as  1  fear 
it  may.  In  the  mean  time,  I  have  made  over  to 
you  during  my  absence  the  Chateau  of  St.  Me- 
dard,  with  an  allowance  of  forty  thousand  livves 
annually,  from  which  you  will  pay  the  wages  of 
all  our  old  servants,  except  thtse  I  take  with  me ; 
and  although  I  leave  you  to  act  as  your  own  mas- 
ter, yet  I  request  you  will  not  discharge  any  one 
who  has  been  in  my  service  more  than  two  years. 
It  will  be  better  that  our  good  friend  Amour 
should  continue  40  reside  with  you.  Not  know» 
ing  how  Monsieur  d'Artonne  may  be  affected  by 
the  doubt  cast  upon  your  birth,  and  hoping  that 
individual  merit  may  in  his  eyes  make  up  for 
th^  loss  of  accidental  advantages.  I  do  not  ask 
you  to  accompany  me  to  Pondicherry,  where  I 
fear  that  the  prejudices  of  rank  would  not  allow 
you  to  take  that  position  in  the  army  for  which 
you  arc  fitted.  You  will  easily  understand,  my 
dear  Francis,  that  these  prejudices  have  no  snare 
in  my  feelings,  and  that,  with  every  deference  for 
the  institutions  of  my  country,  I  view  as  the  very 
best  nobility  that  which  you  yourself  possess — as 
the  noblest  blood  which  can  flow  through  the  hu- 
man heart  that  which  prompts  it  to  the  noblest 
actions. 

"  Other  motives  would  also  render  it  expedi- 
ent that  you  should  remain  in  France^  ina£ni\i<:K 
as  it  is  necessary  '^oxx  %\io\x\^'«^\.0cL\i'3kTvy«\i -^i^^ 
the  proceedings  \n.  it%^ti^  vo  v\v^  >Na\\^v^  ^v  ^^ 
1  house  ol  Lan^  *,  fct ,  'wViSiVfcN^i  xsisi^  \«.  'sssi  ^^' 
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opinion  as  to  the  probable  results,  it  behooves 
you  to  look  closely  to  the  assertion  of  whatever 
rights  you  possess.  I  should  never  wish  a  young 
man  to  pass  his  early  years  altogether  without 
sorrow.  The  character  is  soilened  by  prosperi- 
ty, and,  if  naturally  of  a  good  and  plastic  mate- 
rial, we  can  form  it  in  the  best  mould;  but  it 
needs  the  fire  of  some  adversity  to  harden  it  in 
the  shape  it  has  received.  The  portion  of  dis- 
appointment allotted  to  you  has  been  more  than 
to  most  young  men ;  but,  if  I  know  your  nature 
rightly,  you  will  not  suffer  this  somewhat  over- 
intense  seasoning  to  warp  your  heart  or  mind, 
but  rather  to  give  them  a  higher  and  a  finer  tem- 
per; as  the  finest  sword-blade  is  that  which  has 
been  most  strongly  tried.  I  feel  it  hard  to  leave 
you,  Francis,  at  so  early  a  period  of  life;  but,  in 
point  of  education,  more  has  been  done  with  you 
at  your  present  age  than  with  many  men  of  sev- 
enty, and  I  know  that  I  can  safely  trust  you  to 
yourself.  Errors  you  may  commit :  where  is  the 
man,  at  any  time  of  his  existence,  who  does  not 
do  so?  But  never  let  one  fault  lead  you  to  an- 
other: always  look  upon  them  as  weeds,  which 
will  spring  up  in  the  most  cultivated  garden,  but 
which  require  to  be  rooted  out  as  soon  as  they 
are  discovered,  lest  they  sow  their  seed  and  ])ro- 
duce  others.  I  will  give  you  but  little  advice, 
Francis.  In  the  choice  of  your  companions  you 
may  find  a  difficulty;  but  remember  always  to 
cast  that  man  from  your  society  forever  who 
does  or  says  a  thing  in  your  presence  which  you 
would  blush  to  have  said  or  done  yourself  Rec- 
ollect, too,  that  vice  is  a  contagious  disease ;  and, 
the  farther  yon  keep  from  the  infected,  the  less 
likely  are  you  to  catch  the  sickness.  Precepts 
regarding  Individual  actions  are  always  vain, 
for  circumstances  are  infinitely  modified;  but 
yon  have  received  fixed  principles,  by  which  you 
can  gauge  all  objects  presented  to  you,  as  men 
measure  mountams  by  a  theodolite,  whatever  be 
their  shape  or  size, 

"  Should  Monsieur  d'Artonne  still  consent  to 
give  you  the  hand  of  his  daughter,  you  have  my 
full  consent  to  unite  yourself  to  her  whenever 
her  father  thinks  fit,  whether  I  be  in  France  or 
not;  but,  should  he  determine  to  withhold  her 
fh)m  you,  the  sooner  you  quit  her  society  the 
better.  You  may  see  her  alter  years  have  pass- 
ed with  calmer  llelings  than  you  can  now  expe- 
rience; but,  in  the  araeni  days  of  youth,  for  two 
persons  who  love  to  remain  together  when  their 
nnion  is  forbidden,  is  but  to  add  to  their  ^ef, 
and  endanger  their  future  peace.  Not  knowing 
how  you  are  situated,  I  do  not  ask  you  to  come 
to  me  before  I  go ;  because,  by  so  doing,  I  might 
call  you  from  the  only  consolation  that  you  can 
receive  under  bitter  disappointments.  I  need  not 
tell  you,  however,  how  happy  I  should  be  to  hold 
you  to  my  heart  once  more,  before  I  quit  my  na- 
tive land,  perhaps  forever.  If  we  do  not  meet, 
farewell,  my  dear  boy  I  and,  while  you  remem- 
ber him  who  has  been  a  father  to  your  youth— 
which  I  know  will  be  as  long  as  you  live — for- 
get not  that  he  brought  you  up  to  nonour. 
"Yours, 

"St.  Medard." 


Francis  de  Langy  read  the  letter  over  twice, 
and  then  pressed  his  lips  upon  it,  as  a  lover 
might  do  upon  the  writing  of  his  mistress.  Ma- 
dame d'Artonne  and  Julie  had  watched  him  as 

Aeread;  and  the  former  asked,  wilYi  a  la\i\\.^m\\^,\^\utt:  i  arnvea  irom  x-ans.    ji  seems  as  »  * 

"Who  is  it  from,  Francis  T*  \  \wow\\\  \\;A\veR:ft.  t\\y«^<ed  into  that  shon  spa*^- 

"From  the  best  and  kindesl  of  metv,-'  ie\»\\ft^^  KxL^TiQ^',^^v^>\^mi\j(eto^^\  ^wtSktsmie, Ma- 


Francis  de  Langy :  ''  from  Monsienr  de  Sl  Me- 
dard." 

"  He  is,  indeed,  all  that  you  say,"  answer- 
ed Madame  d'Artonne.  "  I  have  known  him 
long,  and  known  him  always  the  same.  Indfed, 
Francis,  it  is  to  him  that  my  hopes  chieflj 
turn  to  interest  the  king  in  D'Artonne's  behaLC 
I  can  think  of  none  on  whom  I  can  rely  bv 
him." 

"  Then  no  time  is  to  be  lost,"  cried  Francis  de 
Lancy;  *'he  is  going  instantly  to  the  Indies. 
Read  it,  read  it,  Madame  d'Artonne !" 

''  What  is  to  be  done  V*  exclaimed  the  countess, 
running  her  eye  over  the  first  part  of  the  leiier. 
"  Grood  Heaven !  what  is  to  be  done  1  One  hope 
passes  away  atler  another.  Knowing  how  hign- 
ly  the  king  esteems  him,  I  had  fixed  all  my  ex- 
pectations on  him." 

•*  I  will  set  out  directly,"  said  Francis  de  Lau- 
gy.  "  It  is  painful  to  leave  you,  dear  Julie,  ia 
such  a  situation ;  but  your  fa  tiler's  safety  mut 
be  the  first  consideration.    Had  I  not  better  go  ?' 

''  Oh  yes,  yes !"  cried  Julie ;  **  go,  by  all  meaia^ 
Francis." 

"Yes,  go,"  added  the  countess.  "TVe  will 
follow  you,  dear  friend,  as  soon  as  this  inteodut 
will  let  us;  for  I,  too,  must  come  to  plead  my 
husband's  cause.  D'Artonne  will  Dot  man 
here ;  and  I  told  him  that  we  should  go  into  the 
north,  where  our  communication  would  be  k« 
suspected." 

"  You  will  come  to  St.  Medard  1"  said  FrtD- 
cis  de  Langy,  taking  her  hand.  "  Oh  yes^  yot 
will  come  thither ;  and  let  me  be  as  a  son  to  jon, 
at  least  till  this  sad  business  is  settled." 

"You  will  be  so  always,  I  hope,"  replied  rhe 
countess;  "and  I  will  go  to  St.  Medaidjforitis 
not  far  from  Senlis,  where  I  first  hope  to  bur  of 
my  husband.  But  lose  no  time,  dear  Francis, 
for  this  business  may  need  much  soliciuuioo; 
and,  as  the  viscount  is  goin?  so  soon — " 

"I  will  send  to  Riom  for  norses  directly," ex- 
claimed Francis  de  Langy.  **  Bnt  I  suppose  I 
must  let  this  intendant  know  of  my  departnie. 
Stay,  I  will  write ;"  and.  sitting  dovB  lo  a  laUe, 
he  addressed  a  few  worus  to  that  ofiicer;  saying 
that,  having  received  a  letter  from  Funs,  wkkh 
required  his  immediate  presence  in  the  capital, 
he  begged  to  notify  that  he  was  about  to  setotu 
as  soon  as  horses  could  be  procured,  and  to  re- 
quest that  the  intendant  would  appoint  any  per- 
son he  thought  fit  to  accompany  bun  as  fiu*  as  he 
judged  proper,  according  to  the  intentions  he  hid 
expressed  tne  day  before." 

One  of  the  archers  took  chax^ge  of  the  note, 
and  agreed  to  order  the  horses  up  immediately; 
and  Francis  de  Langy  proceeded  to  bid  adiea 
once  more  to  the  Abbi  Amouz,  while  Jean  Ma- 
rais  made  every  preparation  for  the  jonniey. 
The  lover  then  hastened  back  to  Jooe  d'Ar- 
tonne, and  the  countess  leA  them  alone  for  a  few 
minutes  together,  remembering  her  own  feelings 
in  other  days,  and  judging  t^  them  of  the  wishes 
of  her  child.  Those  minutes  pasfted  as  rapidly  as 
a  child's  holyday;  and,  shortly  after  Madame 
d'Artonne  returned,  it  was  announced  that  ihe 
horses  had  arrived,  with  an  inferior  officer  of  the 
mar^chauss^  to  accompany  the  carriage  on 
horseback. 

"How  quickly  this  morning  has  gone  by'** 
said  Francis  de  Langy ;  "  and  yet,  dear  Juiie.  I 
can  scarcely  believe  that  it  is  only  four  diys 
%\ivce  I  arrived  from  Paris.     It  seems  as  if  * 
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dame  d'Artonne !  Her  lather's  consent  has  been 
given :  have  I  not  yours  also  T' 

"  Without  he;:>itation/'  replied  Madame  d'Ar- 
tonne; "I  never  had  any.  Juliei  you  are  his; 
is  it  not  so  T' 

»* Forever!  forever!"  answered  Julie.  "We 
are  plighted  by  vows  that  can  never  be  broken 
now;"  and.  with  one  more  embrace,  Francis 
left  her,  and  hurried  to  the  carriage. 

For  the  two  first  stages  he  saw  nothing:  the 
eyes  of  the  mind,  like  those  of  the  sages  of  La- 
puta,  were  tumea  inward.  At  the  conclusion  of 
the  second,  however,  when  they  paused  to  change 
horses,  the  guard  who  had  accompanied  him 
rode  up  to  the  side  of  the  carriage  to  take  leave, 
having  come  to  the  end  of  his  district.  Francis  dc 
Langy  wished  him  ^ood-by  in  an  indifferent  tone ; 
but  still  the  man  lingereil,  and  at  length  asked 
boldly  for  a  little  remembrance  for  his  trouble. 

"  1  think  I  should  refer  you,"  replied  Francis 
de  Langy,  "to  those  who  gave  you  the  trouble; 
but,  as  I  suppose  these  demands  are  usual,  there 
is  a  Louis  tor  you." 

The  man  assured  him  that  the  proceeding  was 
quite  customary ;  but  it  was  not  long  before  he 
found  the  tax  was  not  to  stop  there. 

The  posts  in  that  part  of  the  country  were 
lonsf ;  and  night  was  now  beginning  to  fall  heavy 
and  dark,  with  thick,  leaden  clouds  rolling  up, 
and  catching  upon  their  hard  edges  the  rearays 
of  the  setting  sun.  In  order  to  lighten  the  car- 
riage, and  to  proceed  more  quickly,  Jean  Ma^ 
rais  hail  been  mounted  upon  a  posthorse,  to  fol- 
low the  vehicle,  as  was  then  very  common  in 
France ;  but,  as  Francis  de  Lan^  marked  the 
angry  look  of  the  sky,  he  told  his  valet  that  it 
"would  be  better  for  him  to  change  his  mode  of 
travelling,  and  come  in  beside  him.  Jean  ma- 
rais  was  very  well  contented  with  the  proposal ; 
for,  although  he  had  found  himself  amusement 
in  conversmff  with  his  worthy  friend  of  the  mar 
r^chauss^e  during  the  first  two  stages,  he  had 
contemplated  with  anything  but  pleasure  a  long, 
dull  ride  through  the  greater  part  of  the  night, 
-with  nobody  to  talk  to  out  himself. 

This  being  settled,  the  carriage  rolled  on ;  but, 
ere  an  hour  had  passed,  the  darkness  which  cov- 
ered the  earth  was  broken  by  a  vivid  flash  of 
lightning,  and  one  of  the  most  tremendous  thun- 
der-storms he  had  ever  seen  accompanied  Fran- 
cis de  Langy  on  his  way.  There  was  some- 
thing in  it.  however,  not  altogether  unpleasing  to 
him.  With  the  feelings  that  were  in  his  heart 
at  that  moment,  nothing  merely  beautiful  could 
have  attracted  his  attention ;  but  the  fitful  glare 
of  the  electric  flame,  the  loud  roll  of  the  thunder, 
and  one  or  two  balls  of  fire  which  blazed  across 
the  sky,  woke  his  mind  from  its  trance,  and  he 
gazed  out  eagerly  from  the  window  of  the  car- 
riage, watching  for  the  next  bright  flash  as  for 
some  object  of  deep  interest  and  admiration. 
Jean  Marais,  for  his  part,  sat  quiet  in  a  comer 
of  the  vehicle,  and,  divining  that  his  master 
wished  for  no  conversation,  fell  sound  asleep ;  in 
which  state  he  continued  till  they  stoppea  at  a 
small,  lonely  posthouse  above  fifty  miles  from 
the  Cnateau  d^Artonne. 

"Get  the  horses  lo  as  quickly  as  possible," 
rried  Francis  de  Lang}" ;  "  I  must  lose  no  time, 
Jean." 

The  valet  jumped  out ;  but  in  about  five  min- 
utes he  returned,  saying,  "  There  are  no  horses 
to  be  had,  sir.  There  are  only  three  pair  kept 
here ;  and  Count  Boot  has  taken  one  pair,  and 
the  Prince  of  Shoe  the  other  two." 


**  AUcZy  farceur  P^  exclaimed  the  postmaster^ 
who  was  also  an  aubergisU — coming  to  the  side 
of  the  carriage ;  "  go  along,  you  fool !  The  hor- 
ses are  all  out,  sir,  and  won't  be  back  till  morn- 
ing; we  have  excellent  beds,  and  can  give  yon  a 
good  supper.  There  is  a  remise,  too,  for  the  car- 
riage." 

"  You  had  better  get  out,  sir,"  said  Jean  Me- 
ntis, in  a  tone  that  struck  Francis  de  Langy  as 
somewhat  marked:  "  the  place  seems  very  com- 
fortable." 

Without  more  words,  then,  he  descended  from 
the  carriage,  Jean  Marais  whispering  as  he  sfave 
him  his  arm.  "  Be  upon  your  guard !"  Nothing- 
farther  could  be  said,  for  the  host  was  close  to 
them.  ) 

The  rain  was  falling  in  torrents ;  and,  entering 
the  first  room  of  the  inn,  which  was  the  kitchen, 
the  young  gentleman  perceived  a  stout,  bustling 
landlady  busy  at  a  wide,  open  fireplace,  from 
which  proceeded  a  cheerful  blaze,  with  a  girl,  ap- 
parently her  daughter,  and  a  maid  helping  her  m 
the  duties  of  her  office.  In  one  corner  of  the 
room,  reading  a  paper  by  the  aid  of  a  tallow  can* 
die,  sat  an  archer  of  the  marechausste ;  while  at 
another  small  table  near  the  window,  finishing  a 
half-bottle  of  wine  and  a  basin  of  soup,  was  a 
tall,  stout,  middle-aged  man  in  the  garb  of  a 
peasant. 

A  strange  feeling  of  recognition  came  over 
Francis  de  Langy  as  his  eyes  fell  upon  him» 
though  the  man's  lace  was  turned  away  from 
him.  Advancing,  however,  towards  the  fire,  he 
spoke  a  few  words  in  a  say  tone  to  the  landlady 
and  to  the  host,  who  had  followed  him,  and,  then 
turned  round  to  take  a  more  deliberate  survey  of 
the  company.  The  eyes  of  the  archer  were  &ed 
upon  him  over  the  edge  of  the  paper  which  he 
was  reading;  and,  luckily,  it  happened  that  Fran- 
cis de  Laney  perceived  such  to  be  the  case,  for 
it  was  witn  the  greatest  difliculty  that  he  re- 
strained his  surprise  and  emotion,  when,  in  the 
peasant  seated  at  the  other  table,  he  recognised 
the  Count  d'Artonne. 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

The  beginning  of  a  new  volume  is  like  the 
beginning  of  a  new  year—a  period  in  the  course 
of  our  history  when  a  consciousness  comes  upon 
us  that  we  have  done  many  things  amiss  in  the 
past,  and  we  promise  ourselves  resolutely  to  do 
better  for  the  future;  but  with,  alas!  the  same 
result  in  both  instances,  that  of  continuing  to  do 
much  that  is  wrong,  tlK)ugh  perhaps  there  may 
be  some  little  amendment.  Reader,  we  will  try 
and  go  on  somewhat  faster  than  we  have  done 
hitherto. 

The  eyes  of  Francis  de  Langy.  we  have  said, 
rested  on  the  face  of  the  Count  d'Artonne;  but, 
luckily,  he  had  seen  that  he  was  himself  watched ; 
and  he  suffered  not  the  slightest  expression  either 
of  surprise  or  recognition  to  pass  over  his  coun- 
tenance. Turning  round  again  immediately  to 
the  woman  of  the  house,  he  proceeded  to  make 
various  inquiries  regarding  his  supper,  and  then 
asked  the  landlord  what  wine  he  could  have:  to 
all  of  which  demands-^^as  is  usual  in  such  ca- 
ses, whether  the  larder  and  the  cellar  be  well 
stored  or  not— he  received  the  most  satisfactory 
answers ;  for,  to  believe  the  landlady,  there  xnras 
nothing  edible  vfhicVv  Vi^  ^\w\«feXi  ^i^aNR^'CftaX 
she  could  nQlsei\)eloTC\jMSi\  wA^Sx^sttL^^cfc  v:^ 
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of  the  host,  it  was  evident  that  the  house  con- 
tained  every  wine  that  had  ever  been  made,  from 
that  which  intoxicated  Noah  down  to  the  thin 
mmuOU  of  the  peasant. 

While  this  conversation  was  going  on,  Fran- 
cis de  Langy  did  not  fail  to  observe  that  the  arch- 
er folded  up  his  papar,  and,  with  an  unconcerned 
air,  walked  out  or  the  room.  The  door  being 
open,  a  good  manv  tongaes  were  heard  talking 
without;  and  the  host  and  maid  bustled  about, 
laying  a  table  for  their  new  and  distinguished 
guest.  A  moment  or  two  aAer  the  arcner  re- 
torn^,  and,  walking  straight  up  to  Francis  de 
Langv.  informed  him  that  he  wanted  to  speak 
with  nim.  The  jroung,  gentleman,  accordingly, 
accompanied  him  into  a  c.omer  of  the  room, 
where  the  man,  with  a  wise  shake  of  the  head, 
inquired  if  he  knew  the  Count  d'Artonne.  Fran- 
cirs  heart  beat  quickly,  but  he  contrived  to  re- 
ply, in  a  calm  tone,  that  he  had  the  honour  of  the 
count's  acquaintance :  upon  which  the  man  gazed 
in  his  face  steadily  for  a  minute,  and  then  in- 
quired, "  Are  von  sure  that  you  are  not  the 
count  yourself  f" 

Francis  burst  into  a  fit  of  laughter  too  natural 
not  to  carry  conviction  with  it,  and  then  answer- 
ed, "  duite  sure !    Why  do  you  ask  1" 

"  Because  I  have  here  his  aescription,"  replied 
the  archer,  "  and  am  directed  to  arrest  him 
wherever  I  find  him." 

*<  Then  let  me  inquire,"  said  Francis  de  Lan- 

gr,  "  whether  in  any  one  particular  I  am  in  the 
ast  like  him  according  to  your  account:  for  if 
so,  the  painter  must  have  been  a  very  bad  one." 

"  Pooh,  nonsense !"  cried  the  postmaster-land- 
lord. "  The  count's  a  man  upward  of  forty,  I 
know  him  quite  well;  and  monsieur  does  not 
seem  twenty  yet." 

"Ay,"  rejoined  the  archer,  who  had  evidently 
drunk  a  good  deal  of  wine,  staring  at  the  paper 
in  his  huid,  "and  the  count  is  bUmd;  and,  let 
me  see,  monsieur  is  noir,^^ 

"No,  not  quite  that  either,"  replied  Francis 
de  Langy:  "nevertheless,  not  the  Count  d'Ar- 
tonne,  or  anything  the  least  like  him.  Where 
we  last  changed  horses,  I  saw  a  man  a  good  deal 
lesemblinc^  him;  and,  if  yon  had  beheld  him, 
you  would  soon  have  remarked  a  difference  be- 
tween him  and  me." 

"  Hah !"  cried  the  archer, "  where  do  you  say  ?" 

"  Nay,  nay  "  replied  Francis  de  Laney ;  "  you 
need  not  prick  up  your  ears,  my  good  mend,  nor 
look  as  if  you  were  goin?  to  run  after  him  di- 
rectly :  in  tne  first  place,  he  is  six  leagues  off; 
and,  in  the  next,  I  am  very  sure  it  was  not  the 
count." 

There  was  a  tone  of  doubt  in  what  he  said, 
however,  which  made  the  archer  believe  that  it 
might  be  the  count,  afier  all ;  and  that  suspicion 
puzzled  him  not  a  little,  for  he  had  other  pur- 
poses in  hand  at  the  moment,  which  he  did  not 
like  to  abandon.  "  Welt.  I  am  glad  to  hear  it," 
he  replied ;  "  for  I  intena,  young  master,  to  ac- 
company you  on  your  next  stage.  I  hear  from  the 
postillion  that  yon  came  to  the  last  relay  under 
survdUance^  and  I  think  it  is  my  duty  to  go  on 
with  you." 

"  You  know  your  own  duty  best,"  answered 
Francis  de  Langy ;  "  but.  as  I  did  not  come  here 
tinder  surveillance,  probaoly  you  may  find  at  the 
next  stage  you  have  gone  somewhat  out  of  your 
way.  Ifyou  expect  to  get  a  Louis,"  he  continued, 
beginning  to  see  the  man's  drift,  "  as  the  archer 
who  accompanied  me  from  Riom  d\d,  'yow  ^tc 


r«i7XQach  mistaken.    He  came  wi\!ti  m&  u<(^\^  0I'^^l'5Ti^^^^'^^3M» 


ten  leagues  for  my  convenience ;  but  I  do  ixt 
want  any  one  now ;  so,  if  you  go,  it  is  for  your 
own.  and  therefore  may  pay  yourself." 

Tne  archer  bit  his  lip,  and  frowned  at  him  witk 
the  uncertain  but  dogged  air  of  a  bully  who  is 
not  quite  sure  how  to  act ;  and  after  a  moment's 
pause  he  ended  by  saying,  "  Well,  show  me  joo: 
papers — I  will  sec  every  man's  papers." 

"Oh!  with  all  my  heart,"  answered  Francii 
de  Langy;  and,  takmg  out  his  pocket-book,  be 
placed  it  quietly  in  the  archer's  iiand,  who  looked 
over  the  contents:  while  the  young  gentlemu 
cast  an  anxious  glance  towards  the  Count  d'Ar- 
tonne,  who  continued  sitting  at  the  table  withoa: 
showing  the  slightest  emotion. 

"Ah,  very  well,"  replied  the  archer,  givi&|r 
back  the  pocket-book  when  he  had  done ;  "  that 
seems  all  right.    But  now  for  the  rest." 

"  There  is  my  servant  without,"  said  Fraods 
de  LAngy,  anxious  to  divert  his  attention  from 
the  count ;  but  the  postmaster  interfered  ai  the 
same  moment,  exclaiming,  "  Oh,  ay !  I  had  bet- 
ter call  monsieur's  servant.  As  2br  himj^te 
continued,  pointing  to  the  count,  "you  knowvbo 
he  is  already." 

"  What  was  the  name  yon  told  me  T*  asked  (be 
other,  with  a  pencil  in  his  hand. 

"  Jerome  Marzay,"  answered  the  Dostmaster. 
"  Why,  you  must  know  him  yourself." 

The  count  rose  from  his  seat,  and  nodded  (a- 
miliarly  to  the  archer,  who  replied,  "  I  think  I 
have  seen  him  before.'' 

"  That  you  have,  monsieur,  more  than  once," 
said  the  count;  and  the  archer,  turning  round lo 
Jean.  Marais,  who  entered  at  the  moment,  begin 
to  question  him  as  to  his  name  and  professioa 

"  My  name  is  Jean  Marais,"  replied  our  fnend : 
"and  as  to  profession,  I  am  a  rogue,  whicb,  I 
take  it,  is  another  name  for  a  gentleman's  vilet 
de  chambre.  This  is  the  noble  gentleman  who 
patronises  me — Monsieur  Francis  de  Langy, 
Baron  de  St.  Medard,  commonly  called  Coaiide 
Langy,  who,  if  it  did  not,  unfortunately,  hanpca 
that  tne  horses  are  all  out,  might  now  oe  rulimg 
away  towards  Paris  as  comfortably  as  pooible; 
for  the  thunder  is  gone  by,  and  the  stars  are  be- 
ginning to  blink  out,  like  a  schoolboy's  eyei  re- 
covering from  a  flogging." 

"Well  then,"  cried  the  archer,  "I  fhall  pt 
upon  my  horse's  back,  and  return  to  St.  Ponrcam. 
I  have  got  a  strange  notion  that  was  the  Cook 
d'Artonne  you  saw.  and  that  yon  know  it  too." 

"  No,  no,"  replied  Francis  ae  Lansy ;  "  I  only 
said  it  was  like  him ;  but  I  don't  think  it  actoallr 
was.  You  had  better  stay  and  take  a  glass  of 
this  wine.    It  was  not  him,  I  am  quite  snie." 

The  young  gentleman  had  seen  from  the  fint 
that  the  archer  was  determined  to  read  his  iafor« 
mation  the  contrary  way ;  and,  as  he  wished  him 
heartily  to  go  back,  he  naturally  tried  to  persoade 
him  to  stop;  a  little  fearful,  it  is  tme.ibat  ho 
mi^ht  overshoot  the  mark  and  induce  hnn  to  re- 
main, yet  hoping,  from  the  state  in  which  he  al- 
ready was.  that  a  few  more  glasses  of  wine  wookl 
inebriate  him  completely,  even  if  he  were  pre* 
vailed  upon  to  continue  where  he  was.  "Tbe 
archer,  however,  held  his  resolution,  took  one 
brimming  glassful  of  the  host's  good  wine,  and 
then,  muttering  something  about  a  looisd'or, 
brought  his  horse  out  of  the  stable  and  rode  away 
to  St.  Fountain ;  where  he  roused  ihe  people  from 
their  sleep,  and  began  an  immediate  inquiiy  for 
the  Count  d'Anonne,  alleging  he  had  positirfip- 
\loTm;xV\oxv\\!i^\\K<&«s<:a;»ed  prisoner  was  tbeaio. 
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In  the  mean  whfle,  Francis  de  Langy  gazed 
lor  a  moment  at  the  Cuant  d'Artonne  without 
speaking.  It  seemed  evident  that  the  postmas- 
ter was  in  his  secret,  and  yet  not  the  slightest  sign 
of  recognition  conld  be  observed  between  them 
after  the  archer  was  gone. 

"  Come,  Master  Jerome  Marzay/'  said  Francis, 
at  length,  judging  it  best  to  keep  up  the  appear- 
ance of  not  knowing  who  he  was,  as  long  as  pos- 
sible ;  "  since  this  good  archer  would  not  give  me 
his  company,  will  you  1  Sit  down,  and  let  us 
aup  together.^' 

'*  I  have  supped  already,  sir,*'  replied  the  pre- 
tended peasant,  with  a  boorish  air,  "  but  I'll  take 
some  of  your  wine,  if  you  are  good  enough.  It 
is  better  than  mine,  I  dare  sav ;"  and,  drawing  his 
stool  to  the  table,  over  which  a  cloth  was  by  this 
time  spread  for  the  young  gentleman's  supper, 
he  poured  himdelf  out  a  glass  of  Burgundy,  ad- 
ding, "  Ah !  we  poor  larmers  can't  afford  to  drink 
such  wine  as  this." 

'*  Francis  de  Langy  took  his  place  at  the  other 
side,  and,  while  the  good  hostess  put  some  of  her 
savoury  ragouts  upon  the  table,  both  remained 
silent ;  but,  a  minute  or  two  after,  the  landlord 
sent  all  the  female  members  of  his  household  to 
prepare  the  young  gentleman's  bed,  and  then  quit- 
ted the  room  himself,  closing  the  door  behind 
him.  The  moment  he  was  gone,  the  count  stretch- 
ed out  his  hand  across  the  (able,  and  grasped  that 
of  his  young  friend. 

"  Well  met,  well  met,  my  dear  Francis !"  he 
cried ;  "  how  are  they  all  1  now  is  my  wife  1  how 
is  our  dear  Julie  1" 

Francis  de  Lanry  replied  briefly,  telling  him 
generally  what  haul  occurred ;  but  not  dwelling 
upon  the  violent  conduct  of  the  intendant,  lest  he 
should  inflict  unnecessary  pain  upon  the  count. 
•*^  Is  it  not  dangerous,"  he  asked,  in  the  end,  "  to 
travel  upon  the  high  road  1  Yon  have  had  a  nar- 
xow  escape  to-night." 

**  1  have  had  twenty  as  near  since  I  left  yon," 
aooswered  Monsieur  d'Artonne,  "  and  the  danger 
-was  not  so  neat  as  you  suppose.  The  postmas- 
ter is  an  old  and  faithful  inend.  for  whom  I  ob- 
tained his  present  situation,  ana  he  was  sure  to 
vrovide  for  my  safety ;  though  the  archer  being 
driven  in  here  by  the  thunder-storm  was  certainly 
an  unpleasant  event.  This  is  the  first  time  I 
have  ventured  upon  the  high  road ;  but  I  was  for- 
ced to  do  so,  by  finding  that  a  whole  party  of  the 
jnarftchaussM  had  followed  me,  whether  acci- 
dentally or  advisedly  I  know  not,  through  the 
hills.  But  now  tell  me,  Francis,  why  have  you 
left  them  so  sooni  Do  they  not  require  your 
protection  and  support  1" 

<*  I  am  hastening  with  all  speed  towards  Paris  " 
S«plied  Francis  de  Langy,  *'  for  an  object  whicn, 
if  I  succeed,  will  give  them  more  comfort  and 
happiness  than  my  presence  in  the  Chateau  d'Ar- 
tonne, if  I  were  to  stay  there  forever.  Monsieur 
de  St.  Medard  is  ordered  to  Pondicherry  imme- 
diately. He  has  yielded  most  unwillingly  to  the 
king's  request ;  and  I  know  that,  even  previously, 
he  was  high  in  his  majesty's  confidence  aiid  fa- 
Tonr.  He  may  surely  ask  one  boon  before  he 
goes;  and.  if  I  judge  rightly,  that  boon  will  be 
a  free  pardon  for  you,  and  the  king's  order  to  sus- 
pend all  proceedings  against  you." 

**  That  is,  indeed,  an  object !"  said  the  count, 
emphatically;  "that  is,  indeed,  an  object !  But, 
ere  we  part,  we  must  arrange  some  plan  of  com- 
munication.    Where  do  you  go  to  first,  Francis  1" 

"  To  the  Hotel  de  Langy,"  replied  his  young 
fiiend  at  once;  bat  then  paused,  and  added,  with 


a  saddened  and  doubtful  air,  ''I  suppose  its 
doors  will  not  be  closed  against  me  yet^  and  that 
my  mother  and  my  father  will  not  be  so  com- 
pletely the  tools  of  an  impostor  as  to  refuse  a 
home  to  their  own  son." 

As  he  spoke,  the  tears  rose  in  his  eveSf  and  he 
covered  them  with  his  hand;  for,  during  the  last 
two  days,  his  interest  in  the  events  which  had 
taken  place  at  the  Chateau  d'Artonne  had  ban- 
ished the  remembrance  of  his  own  painful  situ- 
ation ;  and  all  that  was  sad  and  terrible  therein 
"now  rushed  upon  him  with  increased  force — as 
a  torrent,  which  is  for  a  time  stopped  by  rocks 
that  have  been  cast  down  in  its  course,  rushes 
on  but  the  more  furiously  when  it  has  overleap- 
ed the  barrier. 

"  Yes,"  he  continued,  afler  a  brief  pause,  "  I 
will  first  go  to  the  H6tel  de  Langy ;  and  there, 
at  all  events,  I  shall  be  heard  of.  Soon  afler  my 
uncle  is  gone,  however,  I  shall  proceed  to  St. 
Medard ;  and  there  Madame  d'Artoime  and  Julie 
have  promised  to  join  me,  as  it  is  not  far  from 
Senlis,  where  the  countess  thought  she  might 
hear  of  you." 

"I  told  her  so— I  told  her  so,"  replied  the 
count,  who  had  been  meditating  deeply.  "  And 
now,  Francis,  to  our  arrangements ;  for,  as  I 
intend  to  travel  by  night  and  sleep  by  day,  I 
must  soon  be  on  my  horse's  back.  I  propose  to 
take  the  name  of  Latrobe ;  therefore,  if  you  re- 
ceive a  letter  with  that  signature,  understand 
that  it  is  from  me.  If,  however,  by  any  chance, 
a  blank  sheet  of  paper  folded  as  a  letter  should 
be  sent  to  you,  recollect  it  is  to  give  you  notice 
that  I  am  in  your  neighbourhood,  but  under  such 
dangerous  circumstances  that  I  dare  not  even 
write  under  my  assumed  name.  In  such  a  case," 
he  continued,  "go  as  much  out  as  possible,  but 
alone ;  and  at  any  time  that  you  hear  three  short, 
sharp  whistles,  you  may  conclude  that  I  am  near, 
and  endeavourmg  to  draw  your  steps  or  your  at- 
tention in  a  particular  direction.  I  thmk  that 
this  is  all  that  we  can  settle  for  the  present." 

"  The  countess  will  be  rejoiced  to  know  of 
your  safety,"  said  Francis  de  Langy,  seeing  that 
the  cocmt  was  preparing  to  depart;  "but  how 
can  I  communicate  it  to  her  1  All  letters  ad- 
dr^sed  to  the  chateau,  I  see,  are  opened  at 
Riom." 

The  count  mused.  "  I  know  not,"  he  replied, 
"I  know  not  how  to  contrive  that;  but — ^" 

At  that  moment  the  maid  returned  into  the 
kitchen  where  they  sat;  her  master  and  mistress 
followed  the  moment  after;  and  the  count,  resu- 
ming his  peasant  air  and  jargon,  rose  up,  thank- 
ing Francis  de  Langy  for  his  treat,  as  he  called 
it,  and  then  turned  to  the  landlord,  saying,  «I 

illji 


and,  counting  out  the  money.  Monsieur  d'Ar- 
tonne once  more  bade  Francis  good-night,  and 
left  the  room. 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 

It  was  early  in  the  morning  when  the  carriage 
of  Francis  stopped  before  the  parU-cockere  of  the 
Hotel  de  Langy,  and  some  minutes  elapsed  be- 
fore the  heavy  knocker^rought  the  porter  to  the 

gate- 

The  old  mMk\)0^«^\o^  ^sAT^^etcc.^^  v^^^^ 
young  maslei',  xJbsMft  ^w^a  w>  Ooas^i?.  'ysl\^  ^ 
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man's  stoiy,  to  my  mind,  is,  that,  for  the  sake 
apparently  of  revealing  the  truth,  and  doing  full 
though  tardy  justice,  he  exposes  himself  to  pon- 
ishment  either  wa^ — ^for  the  fraud  he  conuniuei 
many  jrears  ago,  if  the  cause  goes  in  fiiToar  of 
the  boy  he  pretends  is  our  son ;  or  for  the  fraud 
he  now  commits,  if  the  cause  gfoea  against  him. 
His  danger  is  great  in  both  cases." 

"  May  he  be  punished  as  he  desennea  1"  replied 
Francis  de  Langy.  '*  But  now  let  me  ask,  mj 
dear  father,  where  is  this  youth  who  would  laii 
deprive  your  son  of  his  place  and  namel  You 
have  seen  him,  I  find.  Where  is  he  1  and  what 
is  he  now  about  1" 

The  marquis  felt  a  little  hesitation,  and  noi  a 
little  discomfort,  in  answering  the  question;  hot, 
of  course,  that  which  had  been  done  could  not 
be  concealed,  and  he  replied,  "  We  did  not  think 
fit  to  receive  him  into  the  house ;  but  he  has  a 
lodging  in  the  neighbouring  street,  where  he  if 
with  a  tutor  finishing  his  education." 

'*  Receive  him  into  the  house !"  repeated  Fim- 
cis  de  Langy,  looking  down ;  '*  receive  him  inio- 
the  house  1" 

He  could  not  help  feeling  bitterly  that  hii 
cause  had  been  abandoned  somewhat  eaailr;. 
but  he  would  not  suffer  one  reproachful  woid'to- 
escace  his  lips,  and  the  only  indication  l^  gave 
of  what  was  passing  in  his  heart  was  the  repe- 
tition of  the  marquis's  words.  As  the  conversa- 
tion pinceeded,  he  had  reason  to  believe  that  this 
coarse  of  things  had  gone  on  still  faither.  He 
found  that  the  youth  who  chdmed  his  rank  nd 
name  was  a  daily  visiter  at  the  H6tel  de  Langy; 
that  the  marquis  and  marchioness  thowbt  hua 
like  their  late  son ;  and  that  his  foster-faSier  hid 
already  ensured  foigiveness  for  the  oflfisiice  wfaick 
he  avowed,  and  was  viewed  with  favour  md 
consideration  by  those  whom  he  admitted  he  hdL 
deceived.  Every  word,  in  short,  that  was  spo- 
ken was  a  drop  of  bitiemess  in  the  cup  of  FnB-> 
cis  de  Langv;  and  even  the  erpressions  of  ten- 
demess  aiid  afi^ection  with  which  the  maniait 
and  marchioness  attempted  to  soothe  him  pro-- 
duced  more  painful  than  pleasurable  emotioB& 

When  breakfast  was  over,  and  the  paxty  vere 
crossing  the  hall,  an  event  took  place  agaiMt 
which  the  marquis  had  wishexl  to  guard.  The 
fanner  Latouches  entered  at  the  very  nomeoCt 
and  apnroached  with  a  look  of  ihmiliar  esse,  as 
one  well  accustomed  to  the  house.  The  eokHff 
came  up  in  the  marchioness's  cheek,  and  iha 
walked  on  without  taking  any  notice  of  him;  bat 
the  marquis  paused  with  stronger  rBsoIutkn, 
saying,  "This  young  gentleman,  Latnuclies,  is 
one  for  whose  sake  you  have  injured  us  in  times 
past,  or  whom  you  are  now  labouring  to  injwe 
as  deeply." 

Francis  de  Langy  gazed  at  him  from  bead  lo 
foot;  and,  though  so  many  3rear8  had  passed 
since  he  had  been  in  the  f>rme  ChdanI,  a  strange 
feeling  of  vague  recognition  crossed  his  miiM. 
In  the  mean  while,  Gerard  Latouches  exclaimed, 
"  Is  this  my  son  V*  and  approached  a  step  nearer 
to  Francis  de  Langy. 

"  No,  sir,"  replied  Francis,  '*  I  am  not  your 
son.  I  never  will  own  myself  to  be  so,  let  the 
resqlt  of  your  iniquity  be  what  it  may." 

"  Oh,  but  you  must,  voung  gentleman  f"  cried 
Latouches,  nettled  at  the  ]odk  of  scorn  he  gave 

r  -  ^ ^i™-    "You  must  own  yourself  as  mv  son,  and 

pretends  that  he  commit#d.^  me  as  your  father;  ay,  and  do  your  duty  under 

"  We  must  not  prejudge  the  question*,  it  will  I  such  circumstances." 
^n  be  tried,"  replied  the  matqixia,  gi«vt\\  A    ^^^^;'  ic^WeA. ^'toxvcUi  de  Langy;  "I  know 
,**  but  one  of  too  strongest  condboiaxioiui  ol  >ito\  eacpa^  ol  vba  ^a:«  \ic^\it  -^t^iii  %»«(&  ^haiL  whai- 


pect  nor  in  that  of  any  of  the  other  servants^ho 
soon  came  out  to  the  side  of  the  carriage.  They 
had  all  known  and  loved  him  from  infancy,  and 
he  was  still  lord  in  their  hearts,  whatever  his 
title  might  be.  His  first  question  was,  "Are 
my  father  and  mother  well  V  His  second  was 
for  Monsieur  de  St.  Medard ;  when,  to  his  con- 
sternation and  surprise,  he  found  that  his  uncle 
had  quitted  Paris  to  take  ship  on  the  preceding 
day. 

Now,  indeed,  he  felt  lonely,  lefl  to  struggle 
with  the  world  under  the  most  difiicult  and  ad- 
verse circumstances;  and  bitterly  also  was  he 
disappointed  in  regard  to  his  hopes  of  Monsieur 
d'Artonne's  pardon.  Retiring,  however,  to  his 
apartments,  he  threw  off'  his  travelling  gairb,  and 
waited  with  veiy  mingled,  but  with  manv  painful 
emotions,  for  the  hour  of  the  marquis's  rising. 
He  had  plenty  of  time  to  meditate,  but  he  ar- 
ranged no  pUin  of  what  he  was  to  say  or  what 
he  was  to  do.  A  certain  degree  of  pride  made 
him  judge  that  it  would  be  unworthy  of  him  to 
consider  for  a  moment  what  should  be  his  de- 
meanour towards  those  whom  he  had  ever  looked 
upon  as  his  parents ;  and  he  turned  his  thoughts 
immediately  towards  Madame  d'Aitonne  and 
Julie,  asking  himself  how  he  might  best  soothe 
them  while  he  communicated  to  them  the  de- 
struction of  their  chief  hope.  Rapid  in  the 
execution  of  all  his  resolutions,  he  sat  down, 
shortly  after  his  arrival,  and  wrote  to  Madame 
d'Artonne,  assuring  her  that,  though  Monsieur 
de  St.  Medard  was  gone,  nothing  should  be 
wanting  on  his  part  to  attain  the  object  which 
they  had  in  view;  but  he  felt  that  the  expecta- 
tions he  held  out  must  be  very  faint  in  compari- 
son with  those  which  he  was  forced  to  destroy, 
and  his  letter  was  longer  and  more  labourea. 
than  he  wished  to  make  it. 

It  was  just  concluded  when  one  of  the  ser- 
vants came  to  tell  him  that  the  marquis  had  left 
his  room;  and.  sealing  his  letter,  he  instantly 
proceeded  to  the  saloon  in  which  the  family 
usually  sat  in  the  morning.  All  parties  were 
considerably  agitated,  and  Madame  de  Langy 
changed  colour  more  than  once  as  the  youth 
whom  she  had  so  long  regaided  with  maternal 
teiuiemess  advanced  towards  her.  There  was 
such  an  air  of  affectionate  respect  in  his  whole 
carriage— an  appearance  of  pleasure  at  seeing 
her  again,  mingled  with  sadness  that  a  doubt  of 
his  being  her  child  should  ever  have  found  place 
in  her  mind— that  feeMhes  of  self-reproach  rose 
itp  in  the  marchioness's  heart,  and,  throwing  her 
arms  around  him,  she  exclaimed,  *<Oh,  Francis, 
Francis  I  however  this  unfortunate  affair  may 
end,  I  shall  alwajrs  regard  myself  as  your  mother." 

"And  I  as  your  father,"  added  the  count.  "My 
fortune  and  my  name  may  be  given  by  the  law 
to  another ;  but  my  warmest  affection  is  yours, 
and  that  no  law  can  take  from  you." 

"  Thank  you,  my  dear  father  1  thank  you,  my 
dear  mother!"  replied  Francis  de  Langy;  "I 
shall  not  only  feel  towards  you  as  a  son,  but  I 
shall  ever  retain  the  unalterable  conviction  that 
I  am  your  son.  Nothing  can  remove  that  belief 
from  my  heart ;  and,  whether  imposture  may  or 
may  not  succeed,  to  the  end  of  my  days  I  shall 
think,  as  now,  that  your  blood  rtms  in  my  veins, 
and  not  the  blood  of  a  villain  who  could  ever 
consent  to  such  a  fhtud  upon  you  as  he  now 
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eret  comes  of  tliis,  the  rigto  yon  have  onee 
cast  off  yo«  cannot  iiesiimt  at  pleafiire ;  and  tliai, 
by  once  denying  me  to  be  your  son,  and  assert- 
in9  that  I  was  the  child  of  another  person,  whe^ 
et  tmfy  or  falsely,  yoa  have  serered  all  ties  be- 
tween us  forever.  I  will  not  stand  longer  to 
talk  with  this  man,  sir,"  he  conthiQed,  ttoming  to 
the  marquis ;  **  1  fear  I  may  foiget  myselC'' 

*<No  mon,  liMooehes,  no  morsr  sirid  the 
marquis,  as  Frmcis  de  Langy  tnmed  away. 
**  What  he  says  is  tight:  under  no  eiraumsmces 
can  you  have  any  authority  over  him;  neither, 
indeed,  can  you  expect  hun  lo  show  the  duty 
and  affection  of  a  soil  You  must,  in  some  d^ 
gree,  bear  the  consequences  of  your  own  acts.'' 

I»atoaebes  r^Ued  brietly  and  with  pedect 
aubmissioo,  and  then  proceeded  to  the  business 
-wihichhad  hiought  him  thither,  hinting  that,  as 
the  faim  adjoining  his  own  fell  vacant  at  the 
next  tprm,  he  should  be  glad  to  add  it  to  the 
^^trme  Oodard.  and  craving  one  or  two  other 
favours  of  the  Marquis  de  Langy.  That  noble- 
man  leilBrred  him  to  his  intendant,  who,  being  his 
near  relation,  was  not  likely  to  refuse  him;  es- 
pecially as  MofMisur  de  Laqgy  added,  good- 
numouiedly,  "^  i  do  not  oi^ect,  if  theie  be  no  other 
claims.'' 

In  the  mean  time,  Fraaois  de  Langy  retired  to 
his  own  chamber,  and,  sittina  down.  cov«iwl  his 
eyes  with  his  hands,  giving  himself  up  to  biUer 
meditations.   Could  he  stay  there,  he  asked  hiai- 
sel^  in  a  house  where  he  was  every  day  liable  to 
see  those  who  were  vmjuaOy^  he  thought,  eadeav- 
oaring  to  deprive  him  of  his  Inheritance— where 
his  own  parants  weie  evidently  yielding  them- 
selves more  and  mon  to  the  claims  of  another'— 
where  his  rights  had  been  given  up  almost  with- 
oatresistsnceT    No:  he  resolved  he  would  quit 
the  Hdtel  de  Langy  as  speedily  as  possible.   He 
would  return  to  Attvergne,  he  thought,  and  seek 
lor  eonsolatton  where  all  the  strongest  affeetions 
of  hii  heart  weie  placed,    in  the  ilrst  instaaoe, 
however,  U  was  necessary  to  put  his  own^afihlrs 
ia  train  for  deAading.  his  righls  against  the  ad- 
Terse  party:  and  he  determined  to  employ  the 
lawyers  ot  Monsieur  de  St  Medard,  whom  he 
atanady  knew  and  rcqpeelsd,  rather  than  those  of 
Monsieur  de  Laqgy,  with  whom  he  was  not  ac- 
qoaimed,  and  whom  he  siupected  of  having 
given  weak  and  iiresolute  coimselsto  his  fiither. 
He  was  preparing  to  set  out  to  consult  witbhis 
uncle's  notary,  when  a  formal  citation  was 
brought  him  to  appear  in  a  court  whkh  it  indi« 
catei^  and^-to  use  some  of  the  terms  of  English 
lavr— to  show  cause  why  he  should  not  be  de- 
clared the  son  of  Gerard  Latouches.    The  very 
wordina  of  the  document  made  his  blood  boil:  it 
termed  him  Francis  Latouches,  pretended  Count 
de  Langy ;  and  it  accused  him— with  that  sort 
of  fiction  which  the  law,  though  intended  to  be 
the  instrument  for  discovering  troth,  delights  to 
iadalge  in— of  conspiring  with  others  to  defraud 
and  exclude  thim  his  just  rights  Francis  de 
Laaagy,  the  real  and  veritable  son  of  the  marqufo 
and  marchioness.     Carrying  the  paper  in  his 
band,  he  proceeded  at  onee  to  the  house  of  the 
netary  in  a  state  of  great  agitation  and  anger. 
The  old  man  received  him  with  ktodnees  ap- 
proaching paiental  tenderness,  and  read  the  pa- 
per, with  a  smile  at  the  wrath  it  had  excited. 

<*  This  is  but  a  form,"  he  said ;  *'  y«t  the  man- 
ner in  which  these  people  are  proceeding  is  very 
anftil.  They  are  en&avoaring,  as  fhr  as  pos- 
sible, to  throw  the  great  burden  of  proof  off  their 
oamshoalders;  but  the  Fieach  law  wiU  not  psf- 
.0 


mit  that  Tou  have  been  for  many  years  in 
possession,  and  they  must  make  out  a  strongs 
case  to  shake  yo«  therein.  Your  excellent  friend^ 
Monsieur  de  St.  Medard,  has  already  had  va- 
rious consultations  with  several  of  our  most 
celebratBd  juriseoiksuits.  I  will  send  to  the  same 
gentlemen  immediatelv,  and,  perhaps,  we  may 
all  have  another  conference  to-morrow,  or  the 
day  aHer." 

**  But,"  replied  Frauds  de  Langy, "  I  am  ex-* 
tremely  anxious  to  return  to  Auveigne  &e  day 
after  to-morrow  at  the  latest  ** 

"  That  is  impossible,  my  dear  sir,"  cried  the 
notary:  *' alter  this  citation,  we  may  &iriy  con- 
sider the  proceedings  as  begun ;  and,  so  long  as 
the  courts  are  sitting,  you  must  not  think  of  be- 
ing more  than  a  day's  journey  from  Paris." 

"  Then  I  will  go  to  8t  Medaid,"  said  Francis 
de  Langy,  at  once.  "  I  cannot  stay  in  my  ih- 
ther^B  house." 

*<  That,  perhrn,  will  be  the  best  plan,"  replied 
the  notary:  "there  you  are  not  above  six  or 
seven  houis^  joumqr  from  Paris,  and  will  be 
within  call  whenever  you  are  wanted;  but,  at  all 
events,  you  must  remain  here  for  a  day  or  two, 
for  we  liave  many  things  to  settle.  The  king 
hurried  Monsieur  de  St  Medaid's  departure  so 
much,  tiiat  there  is  a  good  deal  of  business  un- 
concluded.  However,  he  has  given  me  instruc- 
tions to  pay  over  to  you  forty  thousand  livres 
annually— one  half  year  being  left  with  me  ia 
advance— to  put  you  in  possession  of  the  Chap- 
teau  de  St  Bifedm,  aiyi  to  discharge  from  his 
funds  aH  the  proceedings  in  this  suit  I  am 
afraid  the  costs  will  be  very  heavy ;  but  his  order 
hi  unlimited,  and  we  will  make  the  best  defence 
we  can." 

The  good  notary's  words  cast  Francis  de 
Langy  into  a  fit  of  deep  and  sad  thought,  though 
they  may  not  seem  to  the  reader  to  have  beea 
calculated  to  produce  such  an  effect ;  but  it  was, 
that  they  suggested  to  his  mind  a  comparison 
between  the  conduct  of  his  parents  and  that  of 
the  more  distant  relatfon  who  had  taken  such 
^[enerons  care  of  all  his  interests;  so  that  the 
joyful  emotions  of  gratitude  were  mingled  with 
disappohitment  and  regret.  He  agr»^,  how- 
ever, to  the  proposal  oT the  notary;  and,  on  his 
return  to  the  H6iel  de  Langy,  briefly  informed 
the  amiquis  and  marchioness  that  it  was  his  in- 
tention to  go  for  some  mon|hs  to  St  Medard,  if 
they  had  no  objection,  as  soon  as  the  preliminary 
proceedings  for  defending  liis  rights  had  been 
arranged  with  the  lawyen  of  the  viscount  To . 
his  going  to  St  Medard  the  marquis  made  no 
objection:  not  only  because,  Francis  having 
been  all  through  life  accustomed  to  act  without 
his  control,  he  was  not  habituated  to  direct  his 
proceeding,*  but  also  because  he  fblt,  though  he 
did  not  acknowledge  it  to  himself,  that  his  son's 
presence  was  in  some  degree  both  a  reproach 
and  an  embarrassment  to  him.  He  was  not  in- 
clined to  admit,  indeed,  that  he  had  acted  hastily, 
rashly,  or  unlcindly  towards  Francis  in  any  of* 
his  proceedings  with  the  new  claimant;  but  yet 
he  felt  that  Francis  most  thfaak  he  had  done  so, 
and  eonsecmenfly,  for  the  time,  at  least,  his  pres- 
ence was  likely  to  produce  a  sensation  of  re- 
straint. He  commented,  however,  tn  a  tone  of' 
some  reproach  upon  the  fact  of  his  son  having- 
empluyed  any  other  lawyers  than  his  own  to  de- 
fend his  cause. 

'*  Tou  must  remember,  Francis."  he  said,  "that 
I  acknowledge  you  as  my  child  till  it  is  absolutely 
and  distinct^  proved  that  you  are  not  so)  and' 
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even  Uien  shall  always  CmI  towards  yoa^and  act 
towards  voa,  as  a  father." 

Francis  de  Langy  heard  him  to  an  end  in 
alienee,  bat  then  r^icMl,  with  a  grave  and  re- 
spectful air.  "  I  am  quite  sure,  my  dear  lather, 
that  you  will  do  all  that  is  kind  and  considerate 
by  me,  but,  at  the  same  time,  you  will  perceive 
that  there  are  many  motives  which  should  in- 
duce me  to  take  the  course  1  have  done.  In  the 
first  place,  from  all  you  have  said  this  morning, 
and  from  all  that  had  previously  occurred  be- 
tween you  and  this  impostor,  I  was  inclined  to 
think  that  you  had  resolved  in  some  decree  to 
remain  neuter  between  him  and  mvself.  Indeed, 
you  are  placed  in  a  very  painful  and  difficult 
situation ;  for,  of  course,  where  there  is  even  a 
plausible  pretext  for  the  young  man's  claim,  you 
would  not  like  vehemently  to  oppose  one  who 
may  hereafter  be  legally  declarea  to  be  your  son. 
I  therefore  thought  it  better  for  my  rights  to  be 
defended  by  any  other  lawyers  than  vour  own. 
1  must  also  tell  you,  that  I  found  our  kind  uncle 
had  already  placed  mv  cause  in  the  hands  of 
several  very  oistinguisKed  men." 

"  Oh !  that  makes  the  case  very  different,"  re- 
plied the  marquis.  "  Of  course,  you  could  not 
take  it  from  them." 

But,  though  these  words  ended  the  conversa- 
tion upon  that  subject,  Monsieur  de  Langy  could 
not  help  feeling  Uiat  his  son  had  lost  confidence 
in  his  attachment  .  To  change  an  embarrassing 
subject,  Francis  immediately  changed  the  con- 
versation to  the  Count  d'Artonne,  and  the  situa- 
tion in  which  he  was  placed,  expressing  the 
hopes  that  he  had  entertained  of  his  uncle^s  in- 
fluence with  the  king  being  sufficient  to  obtain 
the  count's  pardon.  liews  in  those  days  travel- 
led far  less  rapidly  than  at  present,  and  it  requi- 
red man^  days  biefore  any  events  occurring  in 
the  provmces,  except  such  as  affected  the  public 
weal,  became  the  subject  of  conversation  m  the 
capital.    Monsieur  de  Lan^  was  surprised  and 

frieved  by  the  tidings  which  he  now  received, 
ut  he  entered  warmly  into  the  cause  of  the 
Count  d'Artonne ;  declared  he  felt  perfectly  cer- 
tain that,  if  the  count  had  killed  the  young  Mar- 
xiuis  de  Bausse,  it  must  have  been  in  some  acci- 
diental  encounter  provoked  b^  the  latter,  whom 
he  pronounced  a  wild,  vicious,  unprincipled 
xoung  man,  whose  conduct  in  Paris  must  have 
given  pain  to  all  connected  with  him. 

"  I  will  myself  go  t5  Versailles  "  he  said,  "  as 
soon  as  ever  the  king  returns  from  Fontainebleau, 
and  will  use  mv  utmost  endeavours  to  obtain  a 
promise  of  pardon." 

Satisfied  with  this  assurance,  Francis  de  Lan- 
gy spent  the  next  three  days  in  Paris,  in  consult- 
ation with  lawyers,  and  the  arrangement  of  vari- 
ous other  matters  which  Monsieur  doSt.  Medard 
had  left  for  him  to  conclude.  During  the  two 
^rst  days  he  felt  some  apprehension  lest  he 
should  be  brought  in  contact  with  the  new  claim- 
ant of  the  heirship  of  De  Langy  j  but  the  mar- 
tfuis  had  taken  care  to  prevent  such  an  event 
irom  taking  place,  by  notifying  to  the  voung 
man  that  it  would  be  better  for  him  to  abstain 
from  visiting  at  the  H6tel  de  Langy  for  the  next 
week.  Francis,  however,  learned  accidentally 
that  both  his  father  and  mother  saw  the  young 
man  each  day ;  which  fact  was  more  painful  to 
him  than  it  might  have  been  if  he  had  known  all 
that  took  place  in  their  minds  upon  those  occa- 
sions. There  was  a  comparison  constantlv  go- 
ing on  between  him  and  his  foster-brother,  which, 
it  must  be  confessed,  was  altogether  to  his  ad- 


vantage. HisdeaeaitourwasitotaosQppiead 
insinuating,  but  it  was  far  more  djupiifti  ami 
manly;  and  though  the  manfieis  of  ^  new  claim- 
ant were  graceful^  and  his  petson  handsome,  yet, 
when  Monsieur  de  Langy  retnmad  aad  goed 
upon  Francis,  there  could  be  no  doabc  aa  to 
which  he  would  soonest  choose  to  call  his  son. 

At  the  end  of  the  third  day  Francis  took  leaTS 
of  the  marquis  and  marcmoBess,  pn^oaiiig  to 
set  out  early  on  the  following  morning  but  say- 
ing that  in  all  probability  he  should  be  m  Puis 
in  less  than  a  week,  as  the  suit  in  which  he  was 
engaged  would  undoubtedly  bring  imn  fteqneat- 
ly  to  the  capital.  He  said  this  to  diminiab  tte 
pain  and  formality  of  the  parting^  bat  iiererth»- 
tess,  when  Madame  de  Langy  retired  to  berovm 
chamber,  she  felt  as  if  she  had  lost  a  ehlld,  aai 
wept  bitterly;  and  on  the  foUowing  monlag^ 
when  she  rose  and  found  him  gone,  the  aspect  of 
the  house  seemed  desolate  and  cheericss. 


CHAPTER  XXXVL 

How  vacant  is  the  home  we  Iofs, 
weiovedaregonel  Howookl,howdveaT7,h0v 
desolate,  the  sunniest  room  -from  which  the 
heart's  soashine  is  departed !  FranciB  de  Langy 
stood  in  the  Chateau  of  St  Medaid  gazing  roand 
him,  and  scarcely  believing  it  the  same  pUee  in 
which  the  joyous  fiDotsteps  of  youth  trod  not 
many  months  before.  How  lig^thr  had  he  gcae 
from  room  to  room!  How  his  hean  caroDed 
there,  when,  rising  in  the  eariy  moiaiiig,  he  aa- 
zed  from  the  narrow  window  throuah  the  thkk 
wall,  either  at  the  bright  aspect  of  tlia  woody 
country  round,  in  the  warm  glow  of  summer,  or 
at  the  wiki  sea  of  dry  branches,  periiaps  silTered 
o'er  with  frost,  in  the  clear,  con  sparkle  of  the 
wintry  day !  Six  months-*ecarcely  six  soalhs 
— wcte  passed,  yet  all  was  chaaiged;  bat  the 
change  was  in  ms  own  heart,  and  so  it  is  with 
us  ever  through  life.  It  is  not  ahaie,  a%the  old 
Roman  said,  that  the  times  change^  aad  wa 
Changs  with  them,  but  that  we  chaage  Mater  tku 
they  do;  and  like  the  glasses  of  varioas  keea 
with  which  we  are  sometimes  fami^ed  to  gasa 
at  aome  splendid  picture,  or  some  c^ebraied 
view,  the  colour  of  the  lieelinas  within  as  at  the 
time  gives  their  tone  to  oar  riaiQii  at  eackdiftr- 
ent  period  of  life,  and  we  see  things  firom  tha  be- 

finning  of  our  days  to  the  end,  not  as  they  aie^ 
ut  through  the  medium  of  oar  own  sensatiaas— 
sometimes  magnified,  sometimes  dimlniBhwd 
soaietimes  bright  with  a  fietitioQS  soashiaey 
sometimes  dark  through  the  shady  glasses  oc 
disappointment  and  despair.  Thus,  too,  wc  aiqr 
hope  it  will  be  hereafliBr,  when,  having  shakea 
on  the  dim  veil  of  our  mortal  nature  nom  be^ 
fore  our  eyes,  the  spirit  shall  see  the  works  oC 
Qod  in  the  clear  lustre  of  their  own  existeaca. 

Everything  here  is  as  we  estimate  it,  and  te 
changes  in  our  hearts  make  the  changes  thai  wa 
feel.  In  the  last  six  months  how  much  had  ka^ 
pened  to  Francis  de  Langy  to  give  a  djfleif^ 
aspect  to  everything  he  beheld  I  He  had  goaa 
forth  a  boy,  he  had  come  back  i 


haps,  in  years,  hot  in  sensations.  HehadtkooskL 
he  had  acted  for  himself;  he  had  loved,  he  had 
feared,  he  had  sufiered  bitter  dteappointoMacs; 
he  had  suffered  the  touch  of  care,  sorrow,  anzis- 
ty,  apprehension.  He  had  become  expericaead 
in  man's  feelings,  and  he  came  back  a  man ;  ao. 
well  might  the  place  of  his  bovhood  look  aliefad 
from  the  alter^  eyes  with  which  he  vieared  it. 
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The  chaplet  on  the  brow  of  manhood  is  a  heavy 
one,  and  happy  is  he  who  can  wear  it  without 
leeling  his  temples  ache  beneath  the  burden. 
Almost  everything  in  the  Chateau  of  St.  Medard 
was  the  same  as  when  he  had  left  it:  all  the  old 
servants  were  there,  everything  was  in  its  pecu- 
liar place ;  the  house-dog  bayed  under  his  win- 
dow as  before,  and  the  horse-bov  was  whistling 
ihe  same  air  in  the  stable-yarn  which  he  had 
whistled  on  the  very  morning  of  his  departure. 
Every  note  came  back  familiarly  to  Francis  de 
Langy's  ear,  and  formed  connecting  links  be- 
tween the  past  and  the  present;  but  when  he 
looked  round  and  saw  m  the  hall  the  vacant 
places  of  Monsieur  de  St  Medard  and  of  his  good 
old  friend  the  Abb6  Amoux.  he  found  that  there 
was  a  great  gap  which  the  heart  yearned  to  fill 
qp  again.  Thus,  his  first  sensations  in  the  Cha- 
teau of  St  Medard  were  melancholy  enough; 
bat  he  had  scarcely  been  three  minutes  in  the 
jilace  before  one  of  those  little  incidents  happen- 
ed, which  partially  scatter  the  clouds  of  life  by 
the  warm  rays  of  human  affection,  and  made  him 
ftel  at  home  again.  He  stood  in  the  hall  with 
the  old  porter  who  had  let  him  in,  none  of  the 
other  servants — who  had  all  been  taken  by  sur- 
pcise — having  yet  come  to  welcome  him,  when 
suddenly  he  heard  some  steps  running  overhead 
like  the  quick  pattering  of  a  child's  feet,  and  in  a 
minute  alter  his  good  nurse,  whom  we  described 
long  ago,  ran  into  the  hall  with  her  face  beaming 
with  amiies. 

"  I  was  sure  it  was  you,  Francis,"  she  said, 
running  up  to  him  with  extended  arms,  as  she 
•aw  nothing  in  the  handsome  young  man  before 
ber  but  the  boy  whose  early  years  she  had  tend- 
ed j  « I  was  sure  it  was  you,  when  I  saw  the  car- 
fare drive  up." 

Francis  de  Langy  had  to  bow  down  his  head 
to  receive  the  salute  which  ^^ood  Louise  Pelet  be- 
Mowed  upon  both  sides  ol  his  face;  and  then, 
dnwiog  back,  the  little  woman  looked  at  him 
from  head  to  foot,  with  her  bright  blue  eyes 
twinkling  with  satisfaction,  and  her  tongue  going 
with  vast  volubilitv.  From  all  the  questions  she 
liad  to  ask,  and  ail  the  little  pieces  of  news  she 
liad  to  give,  one  would  have  thoueht  that  Lou- 
ise Pelet  would  have  remained  there  half  the 
^9fi  but  Louise  was  never  Imown  to  stay  a 
whole  quarter  of  an  hour  in  any  place  except  in 
ha  bed.  and,  ere  ten  minutes  were  over,  she  ex- 
daimea,  "  But  I  must  go  and  see  that  your  bed 
Sa  well  aired,  and  tell  the  cook  to  get  you  a  nice 
dinner,  and  have  a  fire  lighted  for  the  evening  in 
the  little  saloon;  these  autumnal  nights  are 
nowing  cold."  So  awav  she  went,  running 
hither  and  thither  with  ail  her  usual  aci^vitv. 
and  wa.^  soon  plunged  in  all  those  household 
cares  which  it  was  her  joy  and  glory  to  perform 
with  the  most  scrupulous  accuracy  and  prompti- 
tnde.  It  was  not  exactly  bustle,  tor  she  seldom 
raised  her  voice  high,  or  went  out  of  her  way,  or 
did  a  thing  hastily;  though  in  everything  she 
was  quick,  eager,  and  exact  To  make  her 
young  lord  comfortable  in  her  own  way  now  be- 
came her  greatest  pride;  and,  during  his  afler- 
atty  in  the  chateau,  Louise  was  always  in  con- 
tinual motion,  very  seldom  coming  near  him,  in- 
deed, but  quite  satisfied,  to  be  sure,  that  by  her 
own  incessant  activity  everything  was  going 
right  and  smoothly.  Once  or  twice  in  every 
day,  it  is  true,  she  would  look  into  whatever 
loom  he  happened  to  be  sitting  in,  as  it  were 
merely  to  show  her  face  and  to  see  his,  and  to 
judge  thereby  whether  he  had  all  that  he  wanted. 


He  might  be  at  dinner,  he  might  be  taking  his 
coffee,  reading,  writing,  or  sitting  with  one  of  the 
very  lew  neighbours,  it  was  all  the  same  to  Lou- 
ise ;  in  she  came,  took  her  look,  and  away  she 
went  again ;  or,  ii  she  had  anything  to  say,  some 
news  to  tell,  or  some  question  to  ask,  would  ad- 
vance with  her  peculiar  quick  step,  take  hold  of 
the  back  of  his  chair,  lean  over  his  shoulder,  «nd 
speak  her  two  or  three  brief  sentences,  scarcely 
waiting  for  a  reply  before  she  was  away  again. 
Louise  never  pretended  to  have  a  good  temper, 
and,  knowing  her  own  infirmities,  sne  kept  her- 
self as  much  as  possible  at  a  distance  from  the 
other  servants  of  tne  house ;  never,  by  any  chance, 
saying  a  bad  word  of  any  of  them,  and  always 
having  something  in  extenuation  to  say  if  they 
were  blamed,  but  scolding  them  heartily  for  any- 
thing (hey  did  wrong  if  she  came  across  them 
herself.  At  first,  on  her  young  master's  arrive, 
she  did  not  seem  at  all  disposed  to  treat  Jean 
Marais  very  hospitably,  and  once  or  twice  her 
voice  was  heard  elevated  to  a  very  shrill  tone  in 
her  brief  conversations  with  that  worthy  person- 
age. When  Francis  mentioned  his  name  to  her, 
however,  and  said  how  much  he  bad  served  him 
on  various  occasions,  she  replied,  good-humour- 
edly,  "  Oh,  yes,  he  is  Kbongar^on^  f  am  sure ;  but 
ril  keep  out  of^his  way,  for  he  is  too  free  for  me." 

Jean  Marais  himself,  in  the  mean  time,  con- 
formed with  wonderful  facilitv  to  the  quiet  cus- 
toms of  the  Chateau  de  St.  Medard:  having  an 
opportunity  of  varying  a  life,  which  might  other- 
wise be  somewhat  monotonous,  by  expeditions 
to  the  small  town  of  Senlis.  which  was  some  five 
or  six  miles  distant,  he  did  not  appear  to  find  it 
dull.  Before  he  had  (quitted  Paris,  he  had  made 
himself  fullv  master  ot  the  whole  stoiy  regardinfl^ 
the  new  claim  to  the  heirship  of  De  Langy,  which 
the  servants  of  the  marquis  discussed  firefly  with 
him,  not  in  the  least  suspecting  his  connexion 
with  Gerard  Latonches.  It  mi«it  seem  natural, 
the  reader  may  suppose,  for  Jean  Marais,  on 
learning  that  his  young  master  was  probably  his 
own  cousin,  to  lose  in  a  degree  his  respect  foe 
him;  and  one  would  be  stul  more  inclined  to 
imagine  that-auch  might  be  the  case,  when  it 
VA  admitted  that  Jean  Marais  had  entertained 
shrewd  suspicions  that  a  change  of  the  two  chil- 
dren brought  up  at  the  Ferme  Godard  had  taken 
place,  ever  since  his  last  visit  to  Gerard  La- 
touches.  But,  strange  to  say,  if  there  was  any 
alteration  in  his  conduct  at  all,  it  was  only  more 
respectfbl  towards  the  young  Baron  de  St.  Me- 
dard, or  Count  de  Langy,  as  he  was  still  called; 
for  Jean  had  his  peculiar  notions  on  most  sub- 
jects, and  he  had  a  great  reverence  for  a  high- 
bred and  noble-minded  man  in  unmerited  dis- 
tress. Stranger  still,  however,  it  may  seem,  that 
his  suspicions  in  regaitl  to  Francis's  birth  were 
shaken  rather  than  confirmed  by  the  fact  of  Ger- 
ard Latouches  having  acknowleci^ed  the  fraud. 

'*  If  it  is  true,'*  he  said  to  himself,  "  he  must 
have  been  very  sure  it  would  be  soon  found  out, 
otherwise  he  would  never  have  owned  it** 

Doubts  still  rankled  in  his  mind,  however ;  and 
he  determined  on  the  veiy  first  occasion  to  ride 
over  to  the  Fyrme  Godard,  though  the  distance 
was  considerable,  and  see  if  he  could  discover 
anything  to  confirm  or  remove  his  suspicions. 

Early  after  the  arrival  of  Francis  de  Langy  at 
the  chateau,  he  wrote  a  second  letter  to  the  Count- 
ess d'Artonne,  telling  her  of  the  intention  that  he 
had  at  one  time  formed  of  returning  to  Awv«.\^t\^^ 
and  the  causes  wV\c>\Yv?Ao\A\^'c^>cv\\xiV^'«^wK^^^ 
it    He  xeminded  Yiet  ol  ^sct  ^io\i^»fc  \»  ^woa  \» 


IM 
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St.MedBid,anaiii9edlMrtoiiilftlkasBoon  is 
possible;  assoring  bar  that  the  Bd^uqais  de  Laiigy 
would  make  inlerest  with  the  king  tor  ber  hus- 
band's pardon,  and  pointing  oat  that  her  posoiBl 
solicitations  might  greatly  McilHate  his  soit  He 
dared  not  refSsr  to  his  interview  with  Monsieur 
d'Artonne,  lest  hitf  letter  should  be  opened,  which, 
indeed,  it  was;  but  he  said,  in  the ead,  tlkt,  as  it 
was  so  bug  since  the  ooont  had  been  heard  of;  1» 
doubted  not  he  had  effiMsled  his  eso^w  imo  Switsi*. 
erland. 

Three  weeks  elapsed  ene  he  rec^ved  an  an- 
swer, but  then  it  onJv  conv^ed  disappointments 
Madame  d'Artonne  informed  him  that  she  could 
not  obtain  the  intendant's  permission  to  quit  the 
chateau,  which  was  still  partially  occupied  by 
the  police.  She  was  treated  with  every  sort  of 
kinoness  and  consideration,  indeed,  she  added, 
and  the  intendant  was  perfectly  couleous  and 
polite;  but  to  all  her  entreaties  to  be  permitted  to 
go  to  Paris  he  returned  evasive  answers,  and  she 
saw  that  it  was  clearly  his  intention  to  keep  her 
in  Auvergne. 

The  quick  heart  of  youth  beat  vehemently 
when  Francis  received  tnese  tidings,  and  he  de- 
termined to  make  arrangemmts  for  going  to  the* 
Chateau  d'Artonne  him^,  even  if  it  should  be 
but  for  a  day ;  but  his  lawyers  sttoogly  opposed 
his  doing  so  till  some  of  the  formal  stm  m  the 
suit  at  issue*  which  they  described  to  mm,  had 
been  taken  by  the  other  part^.  SUaage  to  say, 
however,  the  new  claimant  did  not  seem  to  press 
forward  the  proceeding  wiili  the  haste  which 
might  have  been  ezp^^ ;  and  in  more  than  one 
letter  from  the  old  notary  of  Monsieur  de  St.Me- 
dard  it  was  remariied,  "  Your  per^  is  going  on 
with  the  utmost  caution:  he  is  resolved  to  lose 
nothing  for  want  of  prudence  at  least."  Thns, 
all  matters  were  delayed  for  abont  a  fortnight 
longer,  which  brought  about  the  middle  of  iMo- 
vember,  and  signs  of  an  early  and  severe  winter 
were  showing  themselves.  The  weathor,  how** 
ever,  was  clear  and  bright ;  and,  having  detemiin- 
ed  to  wait  no  longer,  but  set  out  for  Auvergne  in 
the  beginning  of  the  following  week,  Francis  de 
Langy  wandered  forth  on  the  Saturday  evening 
in  that  meditative  mood  which,  has  been  descri* 
bed  by  aU  poets  as  peculiar  to  iba  young  lover. 
His  thoughu  certainly  were  more  busy  with 
Julie  d'Artonne  than  with  anythiae  else:  he 
thought  of  her  in  her  young  beauty ;  he  thought 
of  her  as  he  had  seen  her  under  the  intveooe  of 
manv  emotions  ^  he  thought  of  that  vaiyiog  face 
in  all  its  lovely  changes  of  expression ;  and  he 
longed,  with  the  thirst  which  none  but  the  yonng 
and  ardent  lover  can  ieeL  to  drink  deep  draughts 
of  affection  from  the  ^'eU  of  those  purs  luatrons 
eyes.  They  were  sweet  dreams  that  he  indulged 
in;  but,  as  is  ever  the  case,  ai^rehenaioo,  the 
snake  which  generally  lies  beneath  the  flower  of 
human  enjoyment,  showed  its  duU  head  while  he 
thus  meditated  on  her  he  loved.  He  wottdered 
that  he  had  not  heard  from  Madame  d'Artonne ; 
he  thought  it  very  strange ;  he  fancied  something 
tmpleasant  must  have  happened  to  prevent  ber 
replying  to  his  last  letter.  Could  JuUe  he  ilU 
he  thought  Had  her  health  failed  under  the 
pressure  of  such  constant  anxieties  and  griefs  as 
she  had  lately  been  called  upon  to  bearl  His 
heart  felt  cold  at  the  vision  which  imagination 
presented,  and  he  had  wellnigh  turned  his  steps 
homeward  in  order  to  set  out  that  very  night 
But  then  again  he  reflected  that  his  letter  had  not 


been  gone  a  fortni^;  tiwt  be  hid  Iherete  tslf 
the  couniess  (tf  his  mieatlon  to  return  for  a  time 
to  Auverene ;  and  it  was  more  than  pfobaMe^  ha 
condoded,  that,  in  the  expeelBtioa  of  leeeing  hm 
soon,  she  iiad  not  written,  lest  her  letter  vn^ 
miss  him  by  the  way. 

As  he  thns  thought,  be  asceftded  one  of  the 
higfaeat  hiMs  in  ih»  nighbourhood,  wbieb  the 
reader  must  recollaet  if  he  Iwve  visited  tiiat  part 
of  Froaee.  It  is  not  sleep,  at  least  on  the  «de 
nexttoSeniis;  but  rises  giad«aUy,tlrrmigh  some 
woods  and  moorish  sort  of  lands,  tiU  St  ovotops 
everything  around.^  Thenca  the  eye  sketches 
over  a  ait  and  undaiating  country  fi>r  many 
miles  on  evety  side,  seeing  Ibe  spires  of  towns 
and  cities  beneath  one,  catching  at  once  Smhs 
and  Beaumont,  and  tben  ranniag  on  past  Chaa- 
tilly,  tiU  Beauvais  itself  is  distinctly  seen,  with 
its  cathedral  rising  large  and  dark  above  the  rest; 
while,  bmnd,  the  countiy  soflensoflT,  and  all  be>- 
comes  «m  and  lost,  like  the  oibjects  of  e«riy 
memory.  Francis  de  Langy  paused,  and  gazed 
around  him.  There  is  always  sooDiethaig  ele- 
vatittgt  something  invigorating,  in  the  eontmpla* 
tion  of  nnlare^  ftoe;  it  seems  as  if  fiom  the 
warira  of  Ckid  breathes  forth  to  Ae  heart  of  man 
somewhat  of  the  high  and  divine  spirit  in  which 
they  are  made;  and  Francis  de  Langy  fieh  ^ 
couraee  and  his  resolution  rise  to  grappJe  widi 
the  Bto  of  Ulb,  whatever  they  mfeht  be,  as  be 
ganed  cmt  that  wide  pfoipect,  wiui  the  flood  cf 
evening  radiance  glowing  m  the  skies  above  hio^ 
and  the  purple  ligbi  of  the  evenfaig  svn  pouring 
over  the  wiife<6i»ead  lands  below.  Alter  streteh> 
ing  his  sight  to  the  utmost  verge  of  the  hornnn^ 
he  tnmed  nis  e]res  downwaid  again  towards  the 
Chateau  of  8t  Medard,  which  stood  neon  its  lit- 
tle woody  knoll  below  him,  at  the  di^aaoe  of 
abenf  three  miles.  He  saw' the  cattle  of  the 
naJgUnnring  foim  winding  honewiod  fiom  ihdr 
pastdres;  he  saw  a  flock  of  sheep  foUowhig  thdr 
shephesd  to  the  villagei  bitt  another  moving  ob- 
ieetcanghthiseye:  it  was  a  carriage  drawn  slow- 
Iv  along  by  horses  that  seemed  tired.  Fmncisde- 
Langy  watehed  it  along  the  fai|^  read  to  Senlis 
with  feeliags  of  some  interest 

"  Some  peopie  going  home  to  those  they  Vyve,** 
he  thon^tf  "Ood  maire  theb*  meeting  a  happy 
one!"  But  tfaen.theeairiage  came  near  the  turn- 
ing whiob  led  to  8t  Medard,  stopped  tboe  for  a 
moment,  and  then  snddealy  quitted  the  highway 
and  rolled  akmg  the  road  towards  the  chateau. 
Oh]  hew  the  heartof  Fmois  de  Langy  beat  as 
he  ran  down  the  hiU,  and  sped  with  afoot  of  1^ 
back  towaidshia  beam ! 


'  Tbt  Fffoeh  texn  for  «  qpposttt  in  a  foit  at  law. 


CHAPTER  XXXVII. 

It  was  as  he  thought  fn  the  eomtyavdof&e 
chateau  stood  the  carriage;  okUdsenh  ttdJfaa 
Marais  were  bandlngdewin  tnmk-nuls  and  potft- 
manteana,  and  another  servant  of  the  Count  a'A^ 
tonne,  with  one  of  the  domestles  of  the  cbaieas, 
was  carrying  them  in  one  by  one  as  they  weie 
laid  upon  the  stone  pavement  As  soon  as  otf 
Joseph  saw  Fraac»  de  Langy,  be  skiOfpeA  in  ha 
worir,  bowed  low,  and^  was  begiairing  to  idl  il» 
young  gentleman  bow  happy  he  was  to  see  bis 
again,  andaH  about  ihtir  jouney,  and  a  great 
many  things  besides;  Imt  Jean  Mands,  wko 
knew  better,  stopped  him,  sayings  **Let  aaos* 
sieur  pass,  Josepa.  He  will  talk  ro  you  by-aa^ 
by;"  and  Francis  de  Langy,  with  a  nod  to  Ike 
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<3d  man,  entered  the  house  and  ran  rapidly  to  the 
little  saloon.  The  step— the  well-known  step — 
^  him  she  loved  call^  Julie  from  the  window, 
-and,  bounding  forward  to  meet  him,  with  the  in- 
nocence of  the  child  brightening  the  love  of  the 
woman  she  sprang  to  the  arms  that  were  open  to 
4dasp  her,  and  clung  to  his  bosom  as  he  pressed 
lier  to  his  heart. 

«*Oh,  this  is  joy  indeed!"  cried  Francis;  and 
Madame  d'Anonne,  wiping  away  a  tear  from 
hu  eyes,  came  forward  and  held  out  her  hand, 
Mying,  "  I  must  be  welcomed  too,  Francis." 
I  "And  I  also  "  exclaimed  the  good  Abbe  Ar- 
Boax;  '*thougn  Julie  has  the  first  right,  of 
course." 

Where  is  the  artist  who  could  ever  paint  a  cat- 
aract 1  They  may  represent  the  white  expanse 
of  (ailing  water,  the  foam,  the  rocks,  the  spray  | 
hat  where  is  the  motion  1  where  is  the  rush  ol 
4lie  torrent,  the  ever-chansing  glistening  of  the 
dashing  stream,  the  life— the  busy  and  tumultu- 
4nis  life — of  the  quick  waves  1  It  has  never  yet 
been  done;  and  those  who  attempt  to  convey  by 
description  moments  of  eager  and  tumultuous 
Joy,  such  as  Francis  de  Lan^  and  Julie  d'Ar- 
Ibnne  knew  at  that  moment,  will  likewise  fail  in 
eoQveving  aught  but  a  cold,  inanimate  picture  to 
llie  mind  of  the  reader.  TJ^e  eager  question,  the 
npid  reply,  the  look  of  love,  the  pause  of  enjov- 
ment,  the  pressure  of  the  hand,  the  sigh  of  ob- 
Irosive  taemorjrt  the  anxious  scanning  of  each 
jbature  to  see  if  time  has  inflicted  no  injury,  the 
thousand  nameless  shades  of  expression  upon  the 
iaoe,  the  varying  tones,  the  words  understood  and 
answered  ere  half  spoken,  and  the  confused  and 
agitated  emotions,  gushins,  as  from  a  fountain, 
ikom  the  heart  of  love — these  defy  description, 
and  leave  the  pen  or  the  tongue  all  powerless. 
: .  Let  us  pass  over  the  next  nonr  then,  andJiav- 
ing  done  so,  seat  ourselves  with  Julie,  and  Fran- 
cis de  Langy,  and  Madame  d'Artonne,  and  the 
rl  Abb4  Amoux,  round  the  wide  fireplace  of 
saloon,  cheerful  with  many  a  blazmg  log; 
and— while  Louise  Pelet  bustles  about  to  make 
pieparations  for  the  new  guests,  Jean  Marais  and 
the  old  butler  of  the  chateau  lay  the  cloth  for  sup- 
per in  the  saUc-^^manger,  and  tne  cook  toils  and 
looks  furious  in  her  vocation— let  us  listen  to  the 
tSdings  from  Auvergne,  which  were  of  no  slight 
Jbuerest  to  those  who  heard  and  those  who  told, 
and  of  no  mean  importance  to  this  story. 

Madame  d'Artonne  had  received  the  letter  of 
Francis  de  Langy,  announcing  his  intention  to 
visit  them  at  their  own  house ;  and  not  a  little 
^lad  were  they,  she  said,  at  the  thought  of  his 
coming,  as  the  intendant  still  continued  the  same 
coarse  of  conduct,  and  opposed  her  quitting  Au- 
vergne. The  same  day,  however,  on  which  her 
joimg  friend's  letter  had  arrived,  a  rumour  had 
reach^  the  chateau  that  a  high  appointment — 
no  lesJ^than  a  seat  in  the  ministry  of  France — 
liad  been  conferred  upon  the  intendant  himself. 
Tiie  next  day  that  officer  had  visited  the  Chateau 
d'Artonne  with  smooth  and  plausible  demean- 
onr,  informing  the  countess  that,  being  elevated 
iar  above  his  deserts  and  expectations,  he  mi^ht 
have  an  opportunity  of  serving  the  count  which 
had  never  occurred  before.  He  promised  her 
that  he  would  use  it  zealously,  and  assured  her 
that  nothing  but  the  deepest  sense  of  duty  had 
ever  caused,  or  would  cause,  him  to  behave  with 
even  the  appearance  of  severity  towards  any 
member  of  a  family  whom  he  so  much  esteemed 
and  loved.  *'  Now,"  he  said,  "  I  can  act  in  a  dif- 
ferent manner;  tor,  not  haviDg^  to  deal  with  the  i 


case  individually,  so  that  there  can  be  no  breach 
of  duty  implied,  1  can  appeal  to  the  king,  and 
urge  him  most  strongly  to  supersede  all  proceed- 
ings in  the  case  of  Monsieur  d'Artonne.^ 

"  He  made  me  quite  believe,"  said  Julie,  com- 
menting upon  what  her  mother  had  said,  "  he 
made  me  quite  believe  that  he  had  our  interests 
sincerely  at  heart ;  especially  as  he  said,  in  leav- 
ing us.  that,  as  his  authority  as  intendant  was  at 
an  end,  he  could  no  loneer  oppose  our  proceed- 
ing to  Paris,  where  he  nimself  was  going,  and 
where  he  would  not  fail,  the  moment  he  saw  the 
king,  to  plead  our  cause  to  the  best  of  his  abil- 
ity." 

"  Liule,  indeed,  did  we  expect,"  continued  Ma- 
dame d'Artonne,  taking  up  the  history  again, 
"  that  the  very  next  day,  as  we  were  making  our 
I>reparations  for  setting  off,  we  should  receive  a 
formal  notice  that  the  estates  of  my  husband  were 
entirely  sequestered  till  such  time  as  he  should 
appear  to  take  his  trial,  he  having  been  found 
guilty  of  contumacy  even  before  we  knew  that 
such  proceedings  were  taken  against  him.  It  is 
usual,  I  believe,  under  such  circumstances,  to 
make  an  allowance  from  the  estates  to  the  wife 
and  children  of  the  accuse  person  proportioned 
to  their  rank  and  the  station  in  society  which 
they  have  filled.  You  may  i  udge  of  my  surprise, 
then,  Francis,  when  I  found  that  the  sum  of  ten 
thousand  livres  per  annum  was  alt  that  is  grant- 
ed for  the  support  of  myself  and  Julie  during  the 
absence  of  the  count." 

"'Accept  it  not,  my  dear  madam,"  cried  Fran- 
cis de  Langy^  "accept  it  not  at  the  hands  of 
this  man.  Here,  in  St  Medard,  you  will  not 
want  it.  You  know  how  willingly,  how  gladlv 
I  will  share  everything  with  you,  and,  thank 
God,  I  have  abundance  by  my  uncle's  kindness, 
which  no  one  can  take  away  from  me.  What  1 
suspect,  and  what  1  know,  of  this  intendant  mat- 
ters not;  his  designs  are  all  selfish,  and  he  is 
working  for  them  by  base  and  ungenerous 
means.'' 

"  You  are  uncharitable,  Francis,"  said  the  Ab- 
b^  Amoux ;  "  in  this  instance,  it  is  not  the  in- 
tendant who  is  to  blame,  but  the  court,  or  the  ad- 
ministrator of  the  sequestered  domains.  It  is 
with  them  rests  the  discredit  of  having  made  so 
small  an  allowance  for  the  suppon  of  Madame 
d'Anonne." 

"But  depend  upon  it,"  replied  Francis  de 
Langy,  vehemently,  "  the  intendant  is  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  whole.  Do  you  suppose  that  he  is 
without  influence  over  the  judges  and  other  offi- 
cers of  his  own  generality  1  No,  no,  my  dear 
friend.  He  has  done  this ;  no  other  person  what- 
.soever,  unbiased  and  impartial,  would  think  of 
assigning  such  a  pittance  to  the  wife  of  the  Count 
d'Artonne." 

"  But,  of  course,"  said  the  abb6,  "  they  would 
only  act  according  to  law." 

"Alas!"  replied  Francis  de  Langy,  "what  is 
law  in  France  1  The  will  of  the  king,  excellent, 
perhaps,  when  we  have  the  extraordinary  com- 
bination of  a  good  kin^,  good  ministers,  and  good 
magistrates ;  but  terrible  as  an  instrument  of  tyr- 
aniur,  where  the  private  passions  of  many  arc 
sutfered  to  interfere.  But  how,  dear  lady,"  he 
continued,  taking  the  countess's  hand,  "how 
have  you  contrived  to  defiray  the  expenses  of 
your  journey  hither?  All  tfaiat  was  in  the  cha- 
teau was  given  to  th^  court.  Why  did  you  not 
write  to  mel  Is  not  all  I  have  yours  and  I^- 
lie'.sV' 

'•  Luckily,  FiwacVa,!  ^\  trfATiR^iwa>w»S^- 
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ness/'  replied  the  countess ;  "  I  had  the  lands  as- 
sigDed  as  my  own  dowry.  Those  they  coald  not 
sequestrate,  and  the  tenants  came  eageiiy  in  to 
pay  their  rents,  even  before  they  were  due,  other- 
wise I  should  have  had  to  apply  to  the  intendant 
for  an  advance  of  the  pitiful  sum  allowed  me. 
I  think  I  would  rather  have  died." 

"  It  was  what  he  aimed  at,"  cried  Francis  de 
I^ngy,  eagerly ;  "  it  was  what  he  aimed  at.  Oh, 
how  1  rejoice  that  the  viUain  has  been  disap- 
pointed 1  He  sought  to  bend  yon  to  him,  to  cast 
a  net  round  you,  to  force  you  to  depend  upon  him. 
But,  thank  God,  he  has  fiiiled." 

"Francis.  Francis,"  cried  the  abb6,  "is  this 
Christian  cnarityl  You  are  too  rehement,  my 
dear  boy;  you  are  far  too  vehement.  One  would 
think,  to  hear  you,  that  this  intendant  were  your 
rival  for  the  hand  of  our  fair  friend  Julie,  here." 

Francis  smiled  bitterly :  "  I  know  him,  my  ex- 
cellent friend,  better  than  you  do." 

"  Nay,"  said  the  abb6,  « I  know  him  not  at  all ; 
I  never  saw  the  man.  But  I  once  heard  his 
voice,  which  seemed  to  be  sweet  and  gentle." 

"  I  do  know  him,"  replied  Francis  de  Langy, 
more  calmly,  but  still  in  a  decided  tone ;  "  and  I 
feel  sure  that,  ere  long,  Madame  d'Artonne  will 
find  be  is  not  without  an  object  in  all  his  pro- 
ceedings. It  is  ri^ht  that  both  she  and  Julie 
should  be  upon  their  guard,  for  now  he  is  armed 
with  greater  power  than  ever,  and  may,  per- 
chance, seek  to  make  a  traffic  of  his  sovereign's 
mercy,  as  I  feel  sure  he  has  heretofore  done  of 
his  justice." 

"  I  am  afraid  vou  are  right,  Francis,"  replied 
the  countess ;  "  but  here  comes  your  servant  to 
say  that  supper  is  ready,  I  suppose,  so  let  us  ban- 
ish all  these  bitter  thoughts  for  a  time,  and  draw 
as  much  happiness  frt^m  our  glad  meeting  as 
may  be.  We  may,  perhaps,  have  one  evening 
of  peace;  who  can  tell  what  to-morrow  may 
bringl"^ 

«  Who,  indeed  r 
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Days  rolled  by,  as  they  will,  in  joy  or  sorrow; 
weeks  passed,  as  they  will  pass  whether  man 
would  have  them  fleet  or  stay;  and  Francis  de 
Langy  was  still  at  the  Chateau  of  St.  Medard, 
with  those  he  best  loved.  It  must  not  be  thought, 
however,  that  those  hours  fled  without  anxiety 
or  without  change,  although,  to  say  sooth,  the  in- 
terruptions of  the  calm  were  but  few,  and  very 
remarkable.  Tidings  came  ftom  time  to  time 
from  Paris ;  this  step  or  that  had  been  taken  in 
the  suit  regarding  tne  heirship  of  De  Langy; 
the  marquis  wrote  twice  or  thrice,  in  terms  of 
great  kinidness  and  aflection,  to  his  suppos^  son, 
assuring  him  that  he  took  a  livelv  interest  in  all 
the  proceedings,  but  at  the  same  time  telling  him 
that,  although  ne  had  applied  both  to  the  king 
and  his  ministers  in  regard  to  Count  d'Aitonne, 
he  had  made  but  little  progress  in  his  miU  the 
constant  answer  being  that  nothing  coukl  be 
done  until  the  count  surrendered  and  took  his  tri- 
al, in  which  event  the  most  favourable  view  would 
be  taken  of  his  case.  Once,  indeed,  he  said  that 
the  king  had  answered  him  angrily,  reminding 
him  how  he  himself  had  pleaded  against  a  mur* 
derer,  and  bidding  him  remember  that  the  royal 
word  had  been  pledged  on  that  occasion  not  to 
show  any  lenity  where  the  plea  only  was  that 
the  death  had  taken  place  in  a  chance  encounter. 


No  news  of  the  Count  d'Aitonne  readied  ike 
chateau,  though  Jean  Marais  visited  Senlxs  eve- 
ry day,  and  all  means  were  taken  to  ensure  that 
no  letter  should  miscarry  or  message  remain  lu- 
delivered ;  and  thus  anxiety  was  Kept  alive  ic 
the  breasts  of  the  whole  party,  the  arrival  of  the 
post  and  the  return  of  Jean  Marais  from  tk 
town  being  two  regular  periods  of  expectatioa 
and  disappointment  evenr  dav.  At  other  ciia^ 
the  hours  slipped  by  in  that  dreamy  sort  of  state 
which  is  sure  to  be  produced  by  long-continQed 
uncertainty.  The  mmd  habituates  itself  to  anx- 
iety, takes  advantage  of  any  circumstance  to  lim- 
it its  influence  to  fixed  periods,  and  then ,  thougli  it 
cannot  altogether  cast  it  oflT,  bears  it  almost  us- 
consciously. 

It  were  vain  to  say  that  Julie  and  Francis  de 
Langy  were  not  happy.  They  loved  and  veit 
tq^ther,  and  that  is  happiness.  The  interchange 
ofomtual  thoughts,  the  words  and  looks  of  affec- 
tion, the  morning  or  the  evening  walk,  the  muted 
contemplation  ox  nature's  face,  the  reading  i3be 
same  page,  the  exploring  untrodden  paths  through 
the  lore  of  other  days,  or  flying  on  the  wings  oC 
fancy  through  the  lustrous  atmosphere  of  poetk 
dreams,  the  giving  themselves  op  to  walk  hio^ 
in  hand,  un&r  the  gtridance  of  some  great  mas- 
ter of  the  lyrcj  like  the  old  Italian  poet,  thio<^ 
the  worlds  oi  imagination,  was  enooeh  to  fil 
many  a  day  with  pleasure  j  not  so  bnght,  pes- 
haps,  as  many  others,  but  which  pa^ed  BOt 
away  altogether  like  the  enjoyments  of  sense,  or, 
at  all  events,  leave  no  stain  and  biuenie»  be- 
hind. 

The  calm  order  of  the  Chateau  de  St.  Medard 
underwent  no  interruption.  The  Abbi  Araoux 
pursued  his  usual  studious  course,  remaining 
reading  the  greater  part  of  the  day,  visiting  the 
sick  and  the  poor  in  the  neighbourhood  for  sev- 
eral hours  ere  nightfaU,  and  listeniog  to  the  cosk- 
versation  of  others  during  the  evening,  addm^, 
from  time  to  time,  a  comment  or  a  ksson,  tn 
which  very  oflen  cnild-like  simplicity  was  min- 
gled with  manly  wisdom.  Little  aheraD'on  was 
caused  in  the  demeanour  or  habits  of  Louise  Pekt 
by  the  arrival  of  the  Countess  d*ATU>nne  and  h«r 
daii^ter.  With  Marie,  the  countess's  prettr 
maid,  she  seemed  to  cultivate  a  certain  sort  of  iis 
timacy,  but  as  soon  as  she  had  done  everything  to 
make  her  completely  at  home  in  her  chateao, 
she  handed  her  over  naturally  to  the  tender  ai- 
tentions  of  Jean  Marais,  who  certainly  did  his 
best  to  make  the  time  pass  pleasantly  to  the  fiur 
stranger. 

Three  days  afker  the  arrival  of  the  countess  at 
the  chateau,  Louise  ran  into  the  library  where 
her  youne  master  was  seeking  for  a  book,  and, 
stopping  oirectly  before  him,  looked  in  his  ^Kt 
with  a  peculiar  smile,  saying,  "  Ah  ?  she  is  very 
pretty:  ah!  she  is  very  charming,  and  a  dear, 
good  girl,  I  think,  too^  and,  before  Francis  de 
Langy  could  make  any  reply,  she  was  out  of  die 
room  again,  with  a  nod  and  a  laugh,  as  if  she 
would  have  said, "  I  know  all  about  ir,  and  think 
it  will  do  veiy  well." 

Days,  we  nave  said,  and  weeks  had  passed, 
the  aspect  of  the  year  was  changed,  bright  skies 
had  passed  away,  and  dnU,  heavy  c)oo&,  borne 
upon  a  whistb'ng  and  a  fitful  wmd,  swept  orcr 
the  sky.  occasionally  pelting  against  tbe  win- 
dows of  the  chateau  in  dull  and  pattering  dect 
occasionally  failing  in  large  flakes  of  9Cow 
There  had  been  a  heavy  storm  during  the  whok 
of  one  night,  the  wina  had  howled  in  holl^v 
gusts  abotft  the  chimneys,  the  &k  blazed  ciear 
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and  bri^tiaa  if  the  air  were  frosty,  and  the  next 
morning,  when  the  whole  party  rose,  the  ground 
was  entirely  white,  and  two  or  three  inches  of 
snow  lay  upon  the  window-sills.  A  fog  hung 
over  the  whole  scene,  not  very  thick,  indeed,  but 
sufficient  to  make  the  neighbouring  trees  look 
dim  and  ghastly,  while  fine,  small  particles  of 
frozen  rain  kept  falling  thickly,  and  hourly  in- 
creasing the  heaps  below. 

**  I  think  we  must  confine  ourselTes  to  the  cha- 
teau for  the  day,"  said  Francis  de  Lansy,  "  un- 
less something  should  call  me  to  Senlis/^ 

h  was  about  two  o'clock  when  he  spoke ;  at 
three  the  post  arrived,  and  a  single  letter  was 
put  into  his  hand.  He  instantly  reco^ised  the 
writing  of  the  Count  d'Artonne.  and  broke  the 
seal  in  haste.  There  was  nothmg  but  a  blank 
page  within ;  and,  remembering  allthat  had  been 
a^ed  upon  between  himself  and  the  count, 
Francis  de  Langy  concluded  that  Monsieur 
d'Artonne  was  near,  but  in  circumstances  of 
great  danger.  He  determined  immediately  to  go 
out  and  nde  about  the  country  in  the  hope  of 
meeting  him,  but,  at  the  same  time,  judged  it 
would  be  better  not  to  harass  the  mind  of  Julie 
and  Madame  d'Artonne  b^  informing  them  that 
be  had  received  such  intimation  of  the  count's 
proximity  and  danger.  Folding  up  the  letter 
nastily,  then,  he  said,  "  I  shall  be  obliged  to  go 
Dut,  I  fear^"  and,  turning  to  the  servant  who  had 
brought  the  letter  but  not  Quitted  the  room,  he 
addeo,  **Tell  Jean  Marais  tnat  he  must  accom- 
pany pae  immediately  on  horseback." 

Julie  gazed  at  him  earnestly  with  an  inquiring 
fook,  but  he  made  no  answer  to  it ;  merely  say- 
ing that  he  would  be  back  before  dark,  he  left 
he  room  and  proceeded  to  the  stables.  Mount- 
ng  his  horse  as  soon  as  it  coald  be  prepared,  he 
ssued  forth  and  rode  along  towards  Senlis;  ere 
te  had  gone  far  he  paused,  turned  back,  and  took 
nit  several  dogs  with  him,  but  refused  the  com- 
>any  of  the  eamekeeper,  much  to  the  wonhy 
nan's  astonishment.  Jean  Marais,  however. 
»rho  was  the  most  discreet  of  valets,  expressed 
lo  wonder  and  made  no  observation,  but  rode 
Uler  his  master,  looking  carefully  to  the  right 
md  lefl  as  they  proceeded.  Sometimes  they  took 
he  high  road,  sometimes  Uie  by-wi^ ;  but  when 
hey  were  within  about  a  mile  of  Senlis  they 
urned  to  the  right,  made  a  circuit,  and  came 
■ound  towards  the  chateau  again  by  another  path; 
hen,  diverging  again,  they  proceeded  farther  into 
he  country,  tracing  almost  every  road  within  sev- 
eral miles  of  St.  Medard  before  night  set  in.  The 
lay  was  as  miserable  as  can  be  conceived :  cold, 
; billy,  foggy,  varying  every  hodr  from  thin  fall- 
ng  orift  to  large  flakes  of  heavy  snow,  while 
lometimes  a  disposition  to  rain  showed  itself, 
>ut  quickly  broke  off  again ;  and,  as  night  came 
>n,  the  intensity  of  the  cold  increased.  The  dogs, 
(vho  had  at  first  rushed  joyfully  forth,  barking 
md  shaking  their  ears,  and  rolling  in  the  snow, 
aow  followed  dully  behind,  with  hanging  heads 
md  tails,  and  disconsolate  looks,  finding  neither 
^me  nor  amusement.  Jean  Marais,  on  his  part, 
t)ore  up  stoathr,  consoled  himself  with  a  low 
srhistle  as  he  followed  his  master,  and  did  not 
sven  seem  surprised  when  Francis  de  Langy 
turned  round  and  said,  "  Do  not  whistle,  Jean 
Maraia." 

"Oh,  very  well,  sir,"  replied  the  valet;  and, 
riding  a  little  nearer,  he  adcled,  "  This  is  a  pleas- 
ant day,  sir;  like  a  sullen  woman  in  a  fit  of  the 
vapours,  not  knowing  whether  to  cry.  sulk,  or 
scratch.    But  it  is  growing  dusky,  sir.'' 


"I  k^ow,"  replied  Francis  de  Langy;  "bul  1 
shall  not  ^o  home  till  night  falls." 

"  No,  sir,  I  suppose  not,"  said  his  compan^ 
ion ;  "  but  I  was  thinking  that  if  you  were  ta 
take  the  other  road  which  runs  trom  Senlis  ta 
Chantilly,  and  thence  come  round  by  Lacha- 
pelle,  we  might  stumble  upon  something.  As 
we  passed  by  the  end.  about  ten  minutes  ago. 
I  thought  I  heard  someWy  whistle  down  there.'' 

« Indeed!"  cried  Francis  de  I«angn^,  eagerly  ; 
<'  I  heard  nothing  of  the  kind,  and  I  intended  to 
take  that  road  up  instead  of  down  after  we  had 
passed  through  the  village.  Are  you  sure  yoa 
heard  a  whistle  T' 

"Not  quite,"  replied  Jean  Marais;  "but  I 
think  oki  Iloland  is ;  for,  as  he  was  trotting  aloUg 
between  you  and  me,  looking  as  dull  as  a  fann- 
er's wife  coming  home  firom  market  with  her  eggs 
unsold,  he  stopped  and  cocked  up  one  ear,  tiun- 
ing  round  his  head  towards  the  lane,  as  much  as 
to  say,  *  What  do  you  want  down  there!* " 

"  Let  us  ride  back  I"  cried  Francis  de  Langy. 
"  You  go  the  same  way  we  have  come ;  I  wnl 
take  the  next  turning  and  come  round  by  the 
paths  through  the  wood.  Go  on  till  you  conde 
to  the  first  road  on  the  left,  turn  down  it,  and  we 
are  sure  to  meet." 

"  Oh  I  know  every  inch  of  the  road,"  rej^Wd 
Jean  Marais ;  "  and  if  Ihear  my  whistler  again, 
I  suppose  I  must  stay  till  you  come?" 

This  being  settled,  master  and  servant  separa- 
ted, the  dogs  following  Francis  de  Langy  as 
their  oldest  acquaintance.  The  young  gentle- 
man quickened  his  pace  and  rode  round  as  he 
had  said,  but  he  ihet  with  nothing  till  he  issued 
forth  upon  the  road  which  Jean  Marais  had 
mentioned,  nor  heard  a  sound  except  the  chatter- 
ing of  some  birds  in  the  wood.  Night  was  be- 
ginning to  fall  apace,  and  he  just  saw  the  dim. 
figure  of  Jean  Marais  riding  slowly  towards 
him,  when  one  of  the  dogs  at  his  side  stopped 
and  snufl^  at  something  on  the  ground,  giving, 
at  the  same  time,  a  low  ^owl  towards  the  woM. 
Francis  de  Langy  instantly  sprang  to  the  CToand,. 
and,  bendmg  down,  saw  the  manr  of  a  Footstep 
on  the  snow.  "  Down,  d6g,  down !"  he  said,  as 
the  hound  leaped  up  upon  him.  "  If  there  be 
any  one  there,  and  a  friend  to  St.  Medard,  let 
him  whistle  three  times." 

He  spoke  loud,  but  one  faint  whistle  was  the 
only  reply.  "Here,  Jean  Marais!"  he  cried,. 
"  take  my  horse,  there  is  some  one  here :  keep^ 
back  the  dogs  tor  the  present;"  and,  pushing 
through  the  bushes,  he  followed  the  footsteps^ 
which  were  distinctly  marked  into  the  wood. 

Several  of  the  hounds  would  follow,  notwith- 
standing the  chidings  of  Jean  Marais;  but  Fran- 
cis de  Langy  kept  them  back  till  one  of  them 
tried  to  rush  past  him  with  a  loud  bark,  and 
Francis  saw  before  him,  by  the  light  that  glis- 
tened from  the  snow,  a  man  sitting  at  the  fdot 
of  a  tree,  in  an  attitude  of  extreme  lassitude. 

"  Good  God !  is  it  you  T'  he  cried,  advancing 
to  the  side  of  the  Count  d'Artonne,  and  chiding 
back  the  dogs. 

"Yes,  indeed,"  replied  the  count  faintly; 
"  but  I  am  exhausted  and  worn  out  Yesterday 
I  was  hunted  ftnom  Beauvais,  and  walked  for 
twelve  or  thirteen  houre  without  stopping ;  to- 
day I  have  found  every  road  I  wished  to  take 
gaaided  against  me,  and  I  had  erepi  in  here  in 
despair.    Francis,  I  fearyou  are  come  too  late,'* 

"  Oh,  no,  no !"  cried  FVancis  de  Langy;  "do 
not  say  that ;  you  are  close  to  St.  Medard,  where 
we  can  easily  conceal  you  for  some  time.    Jean 
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^  l^arais!  Jean  Maraist"  be  condoned,  raising 
iis  voice. 

''  Here,  sir,  here  i"  cried  Jean  Marais,  coming 
forward.  "  Ah,  sir,  is  it  yon  1  What,  we  have 
found  you  at  leogth,  and  in  bad  plight,  too,  it 
seems !  Well,  precautions  are  never  taken  in 
vain;  if  they  (fon't  s^rve  one  purpose  they^ 
aerve  another.  I  thought  I  mignt  want  some- 
thing to  keep  out  the  cold  when  my  young  mas- 
ter determined  to  ei^'oy  the  beauties  of  to-day,  so 
I  e'en  filched  a  biscuit  and  a  little  wine.  |don- 
aieur  will  foivive  me  if  you  drink  it,  Monsieur 
d'Artonne.  But  take  the  biscuit  first,  take  the 
biscuit  first,'*  he  continued ;  "  if  your  stomach 
is  empty,  as  I  judge  it  must  be  by  your  sitting 
on  the  snow,  the  idne  would  do  you  narm  with- 
out something  to  eat" 

Eagerly  did  the  count  devour  the  light  biscuit 
that  Jean  Marais  had  brought,  and  then  putting 
to  his  lips  the  small  dried  gourd,  about  tne  size 
of  a  strong  man*s  fist,  whick  the  provident  valet 
had  not  unfrequently  with  him  to  supply  his 
-own  or  other  people's  necessities,  he  took  a  long 
4lraught,  saying,  when  he  had  done,  "Thank 
God !  I  haye  not  eaten  or  drank  an3rthing  for 
six-and-thirty  hours." 

I  "  Gk>od  practice  for  Lent !"  said  Jean  Marais, 
taking  back  the  gourd  and  shaking  it  at  his  ear : 
"  but  how  is  this.  Monsieur  le  Count,  it  is  halt 
full  still  ?  I  shall  carry  it  more  lightly  when  it 
is  empty.    Finish  it,  finish  it,  sir !" 

The  count  took  it  and  drank  again,  saying, 
*^  This  has  saved  my  life,  I  believe.  Lend  me 
your  hand,  Francis;  I  think  I  can  walk  now." 

"  You  must  not  walk  iar,  sir,"  said  Jean  Ma- 
rais. "  My  horse  will  oairy  yoU  to  the  chateau, 
and  perhaps  I  had  better  cany  you  to  the  horse : 
it  is  not  fifty  yards." 

"Oh  no!"  replied  the  count;  "I  can  walk 
that  distance." 

"  But  the  footsteps,  the  footsteps !"  said  Jean 
Marais ;  "  snow  tells  tales,  sir,  as  every  good 
l^nter  knows." 

"Oh.  we  will  soon  efiface  the  footsteps,"  re- 

flied  Francis  de  Langy.  "  What  do  you  think 
brought  the  dogs  for  1  Here,  hunt  them  over 
the  ground,  and  then  bring  them  close  together 
after  us,  as  Monsieur  d'Artonne  and  I  walk  to- 
wards the  horses." 

"  On  my  life,"  cried  Jean  Marais,  "  he  im- 
proves rapidly;  he  will  beat  me  at  my  own  trade 
ere  long.  •  Sir,  I  honour  you  for  your  device ;" 
and,  making  the  dogs  spread  themselves  abroad, 
he  soon  covered  the  whole  space  of  ground  with 
traces  of  their  feet ;  and  then,  gathering  them 
together,  he  followed  close  behind,  while  the 
count,  leaning:  pn  the  arm  of  his  young  friend, 
slowly  made  his  way  towards  the  spot  ^ere  the 
horses  had  been  left. 

Monsieur  d'Artonne  mounted  with  difficulty ; 
and  then,  turning  their  bridles  homeward,  they 
rode  alonig  in  the  darkness,  the  valet  walking  1^ 
the  side  of  the  horses,  and  the  dogs  following 
him. 

"  We  had  better  avoid  the  village,  sir,"  he 
aaid,  speaking  to  his  master,  "  for  there  may  be 
people  looking  out ;  and  then,  when  we  get  to 
&t.  Medard,  how  do  you  intend  to  get  in  1  You 
must  not  let  aU  your  people  see  the  count !" 

"  Certainly  not,"  replied  Francis  de  Langy : 
<(  but  you  must  go  on  before,  Jean  Marais,  ana 
contrive  to  get  them  out  of  the  way.  The];^  we 
will  come  round  by  the  back  of  the  farm,  through 
the  park  gate  on  the  north  side,  and  into  the  cha- 
teau by  the  little  north  door,  which  will  bring  ^s 


directly  to  the  back  atairease  kadiog  to  tbe  cor- 
ridor by  my  room." 

"  It  won't  do,  sir,"  said  Jean  Marais;  "  a  tbeo- 
sand  things  might  put  us  out  There'a  tbe  ac- 
cursed poultry  li^oman  with  her  hens  and  tur- 
keys ;  the  gamekeeper  will  be  looking  after  his 
dogs  as  soon  as  he  sees  them,  giving  them  their 
soup,  and  going  backward  and  forward  for  an 
hour ;  the  groom  will  be  looking  out  for  the  re- 
turn of  his  horses;  and  the  butler  has  been  cool- 
ing his  old  nose  for  this  half  hour,  depend  iiptu 
it,  looking  for  the  arrival  of  his  dear  y onu^  mn- 
ter,  and  thinking  vou  irozen  to  death.  How  aa 
I  to  dispose  of  all  of  them  1  Ko,  no  I  mjr  task 
must  be  within  human  capability.  If  yoa  will 
take  my  advice  you  will  stop  at  the  liule  mm- 
mer-house  at  the  west  corner  of  the  park ;  ve 
can  easily  open  the  window,  and  the  count  can 
get  in  witnout  ever  dismounting.  Theresa  a  sofii 
m  it  for  him  to  lie  down  upon ;  and  when  aU  is 
still  in  the  chateau,  we  can  bring  him  in  with- 
out anybody  perceiving  iL  When  be  is  safely 
deposited,  you  and  I  will  tto  back  together  as  we 
came,  only  I  will  lead  my  norse  so  long  a»  ve  ase 
upon  the  road,  in  order  that,  if  there  ^  any  trace 
01  footsteps  left,  they  may  continue  to  the  ead.* 

Francis  de  Langy  was  too  wise  to  oppose  air 
anoenf^ent  of  his  ^lan,  and  the  suggesticm  ot 
Jean  Marais  was  mstahtly  acted  upon.  The 
only  thing  that  went  at  all  contrary  to  their  wish* 
es  was,  that  they  met  two  peasants  temmiag 
homeward;  but  as  nothing  resulted  afiiectiag 
this  tale,  we  need  not  stop  to  describe  the  anxie- 
ty whicn  their  ap^arance  produced  As  the 
only  light  that  existed  was  derived  from,  tbe 
snow,  neither  party  could  distinguish  tbe  other 
with  any  degree  of  accuracy,  and  the  peasants 
did  not  even  pause  to  say  "  Good-night,^  not 
knowiuff  that  it  was  their  young  seigneur  who 
passed  them. 

The  summer-house  to  which  Jean  Marais  haA 
referred  occupied  an  angle  of  the  park  wall,  vitk 
a  window  looking  each  way ;  and  though  finoa 
the  side  of  the  para  it  was  raised  by  some  six  or 
seven  steps  from  the  general  level  of  the  ground 
from  the  road,  which  there  passed  over  a  bank 
the  window-sill  was  not  higner  than  the  head  oi 
a  tall  horse.  Francis  de  Langy  easily  ooocdrtd 
to  open  tbe  window,  and  aid<»  the  coont  wiih 
one  nand  while  Jean  Marais  held  the  bridle  of 
tbe  horse,  and,  at  the  same  time,  oftered  ^ 
stout  shoulder  as  a  stepfor  Monsieur  d'Anonnr 
to  put  his  foot  upon.  The  entrance  would  hare 
been  easily  efi*ected  by  any  man  in  health  and 
vigour,  but  the  state  of  exhaustion  into  whick  the 
count  had  fallen  rendered  the  feat  somewkat 
difficult.  It  was  accomplished  at  length,  hov^ 
ever ;  and  then,  proceeding  along  the  park  waB, 
master  and  man  returned  to  the  chateau,  and  ca- 
tered by  the  great  gates.  It  happened  luckOr 
that  they  did  so,  for  they  found  a  lieutenant  « 
the  martehauss^  in  the  ball,  and  two  or  three 
archers  at  the  door.  Francis  de  Langy  started 
when  he  saw  them,  and  the  colour  came  into  his 
cheek,  but,  advancing  promptly  to  the  officer,  h* 
demanded,  in  a  somewnat  stem  tone,  to  what  be 
was  indebted  for  th^  honour  of  his  visit.  The 
lieutenant  replied  very  civilly,  however,  Ihatt 
having  learned  that  the  Countess  d'Artonne  vifk 
several  servants  was  then  residing  in  the  Cha- 
teau de  St  Medaid,  he  had  oome  thither  to  notirr 
to  her  domestics  that  the  Count  d^Artonne  bcioit 
a  fugitive  ftom  justice,  and  condemned  par  camt*- 
mace,  all  persons  were  forbidden^  under  eevcc* 
penalties,  to  harbour  or  comfoit  htm. 
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'•This  yoa  know,  sir,"  continued  the  licuten- 
a&t,  "  is  a  usual  and  necessary  proceeding,  oth- 
wise  I  should  not  have  intruded  upon  you  at  all, 
especially  at  this  late  hour  of  the  evening." 

Francis  de  Lang\'  gave  him  no  encouragement 
to  remain,  and  finding  that  the  notification  had 
been  made  before  he  arrived,  he  bowed  him  out 
of  the  chateau,  and  saw  the  iron  gates  closed 
against  him  and  his  men.  On  farther  inquiry, 
fraucis  found  cause  to  suspect  that,  notwith* 
standing  all  his  courteous  expressions,  the  lieu- 
tenant of  the  mar^chauss^e  nad  farther  objects 
in  view  than  the  simple  one  which  he  stated^  for 
the  archers  had  gone  over  the  lower  parts  ol  the 
boase,  and  had  made  maniibld  inquiries  of  all 
the  servants,  both  in  the  chateau  and  the  offices 
Bound,  as  to  the  persons  who  had  been  seen  com- 
ing and  going  in  the  neighbourhood.  Of  course 
they  had  gained  no  information,  and  the  answers 
of  the  servants  were  so  distinct  and  straightfor- 
ward as  to  leave  no  room  for  suspicion  even  by 
a  suspicious  race. 

Wnispering  to  Jean  Marais  to  carry  some  re- 
fteshments  to  the  count,  Francis  proceeded  to 
Join  the  countess  and  Julie  in  the  saloon.    The 

Eof  both  were  turned  upon  him  with  an  eager 
ce  as  soon  as  he  entered,  and  it  was  evident 
they  both  conjectured  rightly  what  was  the 
^ect  of  his  long  ride  on  such  a  dreary  day. 
He,  too,,  was  not  a  little  anxious  to  communicate 
tbit  result  to  those  most  deeply  interested;  but  the 
■ood  Abbe  Amoux  was  seated  in  his  chair  by 
Oie  fire,  and,  with  every  sort  of  reverence  for  his 
ezoellent  preceptor,  Francis  did  not  think  fit  to 
Intrust  the  fate  of  the  Count  d'Artonne  to  the 
^ping  of  more  persons  than  necessarv. 

"1  am  verv  wet,"  he  said,  "  so  I  will  go  and 
fhange  my  clothes,  and  be  with  you  again  im- 
mediately j"  but,  bending  down  over  Julie  as  he 
jptssed  her,  he  whispered,  "  Your  father  is  safe, 
jBy  beloved.  Give  your  mother  some  intima^ 
mon  whenever  you  can  without  being  overheard." 
.  fie  was,  indeed,  as  he  had  said,  drenched  to 
Ae  skin,  and,  casting  off  his  clothes,  he  proceed- 
ed to  change  his  dress  entirely.  Nor,  if  the  truth 
iuist  be  said,  did  he  stop  there ;  he  paid  some 
attention  to  his  toilet,  wrung  the  wet  from  the 
thick  curls  of  his  hair,  and  arranged  tliem  as  he 
ftncied  might  look  beist ;  for  Francis  de  Langy 
was,  afier  all,  a  sharer  in  all  the  feelings  of  youSi, 
nd  was  not  at  all  indisposed  to  look  well  in  the 
eyes  of  her  he  loved.  He  had  not  yet  finished 
"Vbiui  he  heard  a  step  near  his  room  door;  the 
'iezt  moment,  without  any  application  for  ad- 
Biinion,  it  opened,  and  the  face  of  Jean  Marais 
pesented  itself,  looking  eagerly  around.  With- 
Oiawing  a  step,  he  beckoned  to  somebody  in  the 
eorridor,  saying,  in  a  low  tone,  "Come,  come, 
Aere  is  nolxxly  here,"  and  the  Count  d'Artonne 
himself  entered,  and  cast  himself  into  a  chair. 

"Always  take  an  opportunity  when  you  have 
got  it,"  cried  Jean  Marais :  "the  archers  have 

gyen  the  servants  enough  gossip  in  the  kitchen 
r  two  houis  at  least,  so,  leaving  old  Joseph  to 
keep  guard,  I  brought  the  count  m  at  once.  But 
BOW,  monsieur,  where  do  you  intend  to  put  him, 
ior  we  had  oetter  domicile  him  in  the  first  in- 
iiancer 

"  In  there,"  replied  Francis  dc  Langy,  point- 
ing to  the  door  of  a  room  which  was  situated  in 
«ne  of  the  square  towers  of  the  chateau,  and  had 
heen  used  by  hiiii  as  a  study  during  his  boyhood, 
"in  there;  there  is  no  cohimunication  with  it 
hut  through  tliia  room.  It  is  the  safest  place  in 
the  house!" 
P 


"  But  Madamoisellc  Jtilie  will  like  to  see  her 
father  sometimes,  I  shoukl  think,"  said  Jean  Ma- 
rais, "  and  she  will  have  to  pass  through  your 
room,  monsieur !" 

"Julie  will  not  object,  and  the  count  will  trust 
her  there,"  replied  Francis  de  Langy,  with  a 
smile  at  his  servant's  afi^ectation  of  prudery :  "  in 
it  not  so,  my  dear  count?" 

"  I  would  trust  her  with  you  anywhere,"  said 
the  count,  holding  out  his  hand  to  him  warmly : 
"you  are  her  brother,  Francis,  till  you  are  her 
husband,  and  Julie  may  well  regard  you  in  such 
a  light." 

"Well,  well,  then,"  said  Jean  Marais,  laugh- 
ing, "  I  don't  object,  then,  either ;  but  I  will  go 
bnng  monsieur  some  supper,  for  hunger,  when 
he  likes  it,  can  be  a  worse  enemy  than  all  the 
marechaussee  put  together." 

"But  my  wife  and  my  daughter,  Francis," 
said  the  Count  d'Artonne,  "tell  me,  what  of 
them  1  Are  thev  here  1  That  man's  words  seem 
to  imply  that  tncy  were  cither  in  the  house  or 
coming  soon.  Oh,  Francis  !  you  cannot  tell 
what  it  is,  afler  one  has  been  a  wanderer  upon 
the  face  of  the  wide  world — cast  upon  the  cold 
compassion  or  mercenary  attention  of  strangers, 
oflen  deprived  even  of  that — lonely,  desolate,  un- 
friended, with  none  to  help,  or  counsel,  or  sup- 
port, or  console — you  know  not  what  it  is,  I  say, 
even  to  think  of  being  restored  to  the  warm  touch 
of  kindred  affection— to  the  embrace  of  wife  and 
child.    Are  they  here,  or  are  they  coming  soon  %" 

The  count  was  so  much  agitata  that  Francis 
thought  it  might  be  almost  dangerous,  in  his 
weakened  state,  to  tell  him  that  madame  and 
Julie  were  actually  in  the  chateau,  and  believing 
that  a  little  kindly  double-dealing  might  be  par- 
donable, he  said,  "  They  are  coming  soon,  my 
dear  count.  I  hope  vou  will  see  them  to-mor- 
row. My  good  friena  the  Abb6  Amoux  is  here ; 
for  many  reasons,  we  must  not  let  him  know  of 
your  bemg  in  the  chateau.  I  will  go  and  speak 
with  him,  however,  lest  he  think  me  long  absent. 
In  the  mean  while  take  some  refireshment,  and  I 
will  be  back  directly;  no  one  will  come  in  here 
but  Jean  Marais." 

Thus  saying,  he  left  the  count,  and  calling  to 
Jean  Afarais  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  told  him 
that  he  wished  Monsieur  d'Artonne  to  be  left  in 
ignorance  that  the  countess  and  Julie  were  ac- 
tually in  the  chateau  till  he  had  taken  some  re- 
freshment Afler  which  he  summoned  good 
Louise  Pelet  into  the  great  saloon,  which  was 
vacant,  and  without  a  fire. 

"Ah I  mon  Dieu,  monsieur,"  cried  the  quick, 
little  woman,  '-why  do  you  stand  here  in  the 
cold  after  the  miserable  ride  you  must  have  had  1 
I  will  run  and  get  some  wood." 

"No,  no,  Louise,"  cried  Francis  de  Langy, 
catching  her  arm,  "  I  have  but  a  few  words  to 
say  to  you.  Can  I  trust  you  with  a  great  secret, 
Louise  1" 

"  Certainly,  sir,"  replied  the  bonne. 

"  I  believe  I  can,  Louise,"  continued  the  young 
gcntleman>  "but  this  one  is  a  secret  on  which 
my  liberty  depends,  and  perhaps  the  life  of  a  per- 
son very  dear  to  me." 

"Speak!  speak,  sir!"  said  Louise,  "that  is  to 
say,  if  it  is  needful,  for  I  am  not  fond  of  secrets, 
though  I  never  told  one  of  my  own  in  my  life, 
or  any  other  person's,  either." 

Francis  de  Lanjg^y  gave  her  full  credit  for  the 
truth  of  her  assertion,  for  Louise  was  mucK  Vft^i 
rapid  and  lacllum  vo  \^t  ^v  ^W  ^liii!^  cA  ^Qfi<\v — ^'*- 
disease  pecullai  W  *\o^  ^ccwWd^ft  ^^^\^-Aq^  "c^^ 
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and,  besides,  ii  is  quite  possible  that  this  gentle- 
man you  are  seeking  may  have  concealed  him- 
self behind  some  of  the  wine.  You  had  better 
come  down  and  remove  it  out  of  the  bins." 

"  Do  you  mean  to  assert,  sir,  that  he  has  never 
been  here?"  demanded  the  ollicer. 

•*  Nay,  I  won't  assert  that,"  replied  Jean  Ma- 
rais ;  "  I  will  Apeak  to  nothing  beyond  my  own 
knowledge.  He  may  have  been  here  when  I 
was  a  baby  in  arms,  or  at  any  time,  indeed,  be- 
fore I  entered  my  master's  service ;  neither  can 
I  pretmd  to  say  that  he  is  not  here  at  the  pres- 
ent moment ;  he  may  be  so  without  my  knowing 
it;  only  aU  I  can  sav  is.  that,  from  the  time 
1  was  first  froom  of  tne  chambers  in  the  Cha- 
teau de  St.  Medard,  I  have  never  seen  him  nor 
heard  of  his  being  here." 

"Where  is  your  young  master,  mademoi- 
eelle?"  demanded  the  officer,  turning  to  one  of 
the  maids. 

"  He  went  out  early  this  morning,  sir,"  replied 
theeirl. 

"  What  do  you  call  early  T'  asked  the  officer. 

"Oh,  in  the  gray  of  the  morning,"  she  replied. 

"Does  he  go  out  every  day T*^ was  the  next 
question. 

"He  has  done  so  lately,"  answered  the  girl, 
"  but  not  so  early  as  to-day." 

"  Do  you  know  where  he  has  gone  to,  sir  1" 
continued  the  lieutenant,  turning  to  Jean  Marais. 

"  I  mind  my  own  business,  sir,"  replied  the 
▼alet,  sullenly,  "  and  never  ask  my  master  im- 
pertinent questions." 

"  You  can  give  impertinent  answers,  though," 
replied  the  officer,  moving  towards  the  stairs. 

"Have  you  searched  all* these  rooms  1"  he 
continued,  when  he  had  joined  the  archers  whom 
he  had  left  below. 

"  Every  hole  and  comer,"  answered  tlic  men ; 
"  but  he  might  have  got  down  by  that  little  stair- 
case." 

"  That  he  could  not,"  answered  Jean  Marais, 
"  for  the  door  at  the  bottom  is  locked.  You  have 
given  yourselves  a  great  deal  of  trouble  and  dis- 
turbed a  peaceable  family  for  nothing,  and  if  I 
had  my  will  I  would  march  you  up  and  down 
these  staircases  till  you  hadn't  a  leg  to  stand 
upon.'' 

The  officer  gave  him  an  auRry  glance,  but  said 
nothing,  and,  descending  to  the  ground  floor,  he 
made  the  old  butler  open  the  cellars,  judging 
that  Jean  Marais's  mention  of  them  might  be  a 
ruae  to  prevent  him  from  searching  them.  He 
then  returned  to  the  hall,  and,  after  pausing  a 
moment  in  thought,  went  up  stairs  again,  forbid- 
ding any  one  but  two  of  his  archers  to  follow. 
His  steps  were  heard  sounding  along  the  pas- 
sages for  some  minutes,  and  it  must  be  confess- 
ed that  the  valet's  heart  beat  somewhat  more 
quicklv  than  usual,  till  at  length  the  officer  and 
ois  followers  descended  without  having  made 
any  farther  discovery. 

"  I  never  thought  he  was  there,"  said  the  lieu- 
tenant, mounting  "his  horse;  "and,  indeed,  I  am 
sure  he  escaped  us  that  snowy  night.  The  la- 
bourer at  Lachapelle  told  us  he  had  seen  three 
men  whom  he  did  not  know.  Depend  upon  it 
the  count  was  one  of  them,  and  is  in  Flanders 
by  this  time." 

Speaking  thus  to  the  exempt,  who  had  accom- 
panied his  party,  he  rode  away,  the  other  merely 
replyingf  "Well,  it  cannot  be  helped,  we  have 


countess  that  all  was  safe;  but,  as  tl 
was  in  a  state  of  great  confusion  for 
after,  the  maids  and  the  men  running 
thither,  and  talking  over  the  w^hole  ad 
arate  groups,  neany  an  hour  passed 
opportunity  could  be  found  of  libe 
count  from  his  strait  confinement. 

Francis  returned  not  long  after,  an 
felt  a  glow  of  indignation  rise  in  his  cl 
thought  of  the  Chateau  of  St.  Medard  1 
ject^  to  such  perquisitions.  His  ui 
ever,  had  taught  him  to  examine  the  1 
of  all  his  feelings  before  he  gave  wa; 
and  he  could  not  help  smiling  at  his  c 
when  he  reniemberea  that  the  inar^ch: 
in  reality,  jusi  cause  for  the  proceedii 
had  irritated  him. 

From  that  time  everything  passed  v 
ly ;  the  police  of  that  district  had  co 
conclusion  that  the  count  had  got  be- 
sphere  of  action,  and  the  numerous  par 
had  been  inquiring  for  him  in  all  th 
round  about  were  recalled  quietly  to  t 
tors.  Monsieur  d'Artonne  mifjiu  lia 
his  time  at  the  chateau  in  perfect  sa 
could  have  been  content  to  endure  th 
ment,  but  gradually  it  became  burdt 
him.  The  nope  of  obtaining  any  as> 
pardon  before  trial  gradually  faded  8 
reflection  that  the  frontier  was  very 
tinually  oflcrcd  an  object  of  desire  anc 
tion,  and  from  time  to  time  plans  were 
for  getting  him  safely  across  the  from 
rious  obstacles  presented  themselves 
lime,  but  at  length  it  was  determincc 
attempt  should  be  made,  and  Jean  M^ 
once  more  called  to  council  as  to  the  bt 
of  eflecting  the  object  in  view. 

The  only  great  difficult}'  seemed  t 
want  of  a  proper  passport.  The  fronli 
that  time  strictly  guaraed,  both  by  the  p 
custom-house  officers,  and  no  Fifncl 
was  allowed  to  quit  his  native  countir 
permission  of  the  government.  This 
for  a  time  seemed  even  to  put  tiie  inrei 
nius  of  the  valet  at  fault ;  but  at  leog 
much  consideration,  be  said,  "  1  will  do 
will  do  it.  I  must  have  a  week,  tboi 
then  you  shall  have  the  passport." 

"  How  do  you  intend  to  manage  V*  d 
Francis  de  Langy. 

"  Don't  ask  any  questions,  sir,"  said  I 
"this  is  a  business  with  which  you  i 
have  anything  to  do.  I  will  manace  tk 
and  stand  the  risk  myself;  only,  ii  I  g 
scrape,  you  must  do  the  best  you  can  ton 
try  to  get  my  pardon." 

"  That  I  will  certainly  do,  Jean/'repli 
cis  de  Langy ;  "  but  consider  well  what 
about,  Jean.  I  am  sure  Monsieur  d' 
would  rather  risk  pas-sing  the  frontier  « 
passport  than  hare  you  tc>  do  an>lhiog 
ouranle  or  ruinous  to  yourself* 

"That  I  would,  Jean,"  said  the  cour 
must  do  nothing  of  the  kind  forme." 

"Oh,  as  to  dishonour,"  cried  Jean 
"there  is  no  dishonour  in  cheating  a 
rogues,  and  if  it  prove  ruinous  it  wil 
want  of  luck.  I  will  do  it ;  I  will  do 
shall  have  a  passport,  monsieur,  boi 
must  ask  any  questions." 


.  ,     ^.  ,  ,     ,  At  the  end  of  the  week,  faithful  to  li 

done  our  duty."  I  Jean  Marais  laid  before  the  count  a  pa: 

The  moment  the  last  aic\vei.w9A  w«i  t\^Sxv%\^\xt  toca  ^qx  ^^owsveur  Latrobc,  mere 
down  the  hill,  Jean  Maiaia  x«bl  \xi^  u>  \a\X  ^  Vi^^^x  vtv^^'^^^  ^s^  YNMoiten  isd  ] 
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He  also  produced  various  papers  filled  to  iden- 
tify the  said  Monsieur  Latrooe,  and,  upon  the 
strictest  examination  that  the  count  and  Francis 
could  give,  the  whole  seemed  to  be  in  due  form 
and  perfectly  correct.  Jean  Marais,  whose  love 
of  adventure  was  unconquerable,  declared  his 
determination  to  accompany  the  count  himself, 
in  the  quality  of  a  servant,  till  he  was  safe  upon 
the  sea;  and,  everything  having  been  arranged. 
Monsieur  d'Artonne  took  .leave  of  his  wife  and 
daughter  on  the  night  of  the  twenty-third  of 
December,  and,  passing  unobserved  out  of  the 
chateau  de  St.  Medard,  once  more  commenced 
the  anxious  life  of  a  fugitive. 


CHAPTER  XL. 

The  night  was  dark,  but  clear  and  frosty ;  the 
sky  was  sparkling  with  stars;  and,  as  the  Count 
d'Artonne  and  Jean  Marais  walked  quietly 
through  the  park  and  out  at  a  distant  gate,  the 
valet  nurried  on,  looking  neither  to  the  right  nor 
the  left,  while  the  count,  on  the  contrary,  gazed 
up  more  than  once  towards  the  sky,  and  twice 
TOinsed  to  take  one  last  look  at  the  Chateau  de 
8t  Medard.  The  one  thought  of  nothing  but 
the  enterprise  in  which  he  was  cngaeed,  and 
how  to  carry  it  on  successfully;  while  the  other 
thought  fondly  and  tenderly  of  those  he  was 
leaving,  and  calculated  with  a  sickening  sensa- 
tion of  apprehension  the  distant  period  when  they 
might  meet  again— if  ever.  Memory,  too,  so 
easily  awakened  by  a  single  word  which  speaks 
of  the  past,  ran  back  over  the  times  gone  by,  and 
contrasted  the  peaceful  happiness  that  had  fled 
with  the  anxious  care  of  thepresent  and  the 
stoimy  aspect  of  the  future.  Tne  count  sighed 
deeplv  as  they  passed  through  the  gate  and 
closed  it  behind  them;  but  Jean  Marais  whistled 
a  few  light  notes  of  a  popular  air  of  that  day, 
feeling  all  his  faculties  of  mind  and  body  invigo- 
rated by  the  clear  frosty  atmosphere  of  the  night. 
Such  it  is,  to  be  accustomed  lo  vicissitudes  or 
jkot.  After  a  walk  of  five  miles,  the  valet  stopped 
before  a  shed  on  the  edge  of  a  low  marshy  piece 
of  ground;  and,  opening  the  large  doors  which 
shut  out  the  night-wind,  he  led  out  two  stray 
horses,  which  he  had  bought  four  or  five  days 
before  at  a  distant  fair.  Both  were  saddled  and 
bridled,  and  upon  each  were  a  pair  of  saddle- 
bags. "  I  hope  you  are  learned  in  the  price  of 
silks,  sir,''  he  said ;  *'  for  the  right-hand  pocket 
is  fall  of  samples,  which  you  must  talk  very 
learnedly  about  in  case  of  need.  I  bought  them 
at  Beauvais  two  days  ago,  that  you  might  take 
orders  for  the  house  of  Latrobe  and  Company, 
ahould  you  meet  with  a  purchaser." 

The  count  smiled ;  and,  to  say  truth,  his  feel- 
ing of  confidence  revived  from  tne  light  bearing 
of  nis  companion ;  for  there  is  nothing  which  so 
much  depresses  as  the  aspect  of  despondency, 
and  every  shade  of  fear  and  apprehension  is  de- 
cidedly infectious. 

Mounting  their  horses,  they  rode  on,  avoiding 
Senlis,  and  taking  the  way  towards  Toumay; 
nor,  indeed,  did  they  meet  with  any  adventure 
worthy  of  record  during  the  whole  of  their  jour- 
ney. It  passed  as  quietly  and  as  tranquilly  as  if  no 
dangers  of  any  kind  had  beset  their  path;  and, 
indeed,  so  it  oflen  is  in  life,  that  those  things 
which  we  most  apprehended,  and  in  which  there 
existed  the  most  reasonable  cause  for  apprehen- 
sion, pass  over  estsDy  and  wiliottt  a  mischance, 


while  fate  overtakes  us  hi  a  summer  day's  sport, 
or  strikes  his  victim  in  the  midst  of  long-antici- 
pated enjoyment. 

Jean  Marais  and  the  count  passed  the  frontier 
without  difficulty,  thetr  passports  being  duly  ex- 
amined and  registered ;  and  the  whole  seemed 
so  easy  and  gradual,  that,  as  they  rode  along 
within  the  territory  of  Flanders,  the  count  could 
scarcely  believe  that  he  was  in  another  land,  and 
that  the  danger  which  menaced  him  was  past. 
He  thanked  God,  however,  with  his  whole  heart, 
when  he  entered  the  town  of  Ypres,  and  heard 
the  iargon  of  a  different  country  spoken  merrily 
in  the  market-place. 

Directing  their  steps  towards  Nienport,  they 
were  obliged  to  wait  for  several  days  before  a 
ship  was  found  ready  to  sail  for  England,  and 
then  the  one  that  they  met  with  was  merely  a 
broad-bottomed,  round-headed  Flemish  barge; 
but  the  weather  was  clear  and  the  wind  iavour- 
able,  and  Jean  Marais  saw  the  count  depart 
cheerfully,  leaving  the  shores  of  the  Continent 
behind  him  for  that  little  island  which  had  ac- 
quired in  former  days  the  name  of  "The  Wan- 
derer's Home." 

When  this  was  accomplished,  our  fnend  Jeaa 
sold  the  count's  horse  in  tne  first  market  he  could 
find,  hnd  began  to  retread  his  steps  towards  the 
Chateau  de  St.  Medard ;  but  in  this  instance  he 
committed  a  great  error,  which  he  would  have 
avoided  had  he  had  the  advantage  of  studying 
under  our  respected  fnend  Rob  Roy.  We  are 
told  that  it  was  the  practice  of  that  skilful  mer- 
chant never  to  return  from  any  of  his  trading 
expeditions  by  the  same  road  that  he  went  But 
Jean  Marais,  over-confident  from  great  success, 
foi*got  that  veiy  important  maxim,  and  approach- 
ed the  frontiers  of^  France  on  exactly  the  same 
road  by  which  he  had  quitted  them.  On  ap- 
proaching the  gates  of  the  town  of  Arras,  a  mo- 
mentary doubt  of  the  prudence  of  his  proceed- 
ings came  across  his  mind,  and,  drawing  in  his 
horse,  he  hesitated  as  to  whether  he  had  not  bet^ 
ter  go  back  again.  As  misfortune  would  have 
it,  however,  two  or  three  of  the  town-guard  were 
walking  up  and  down  before  the  gates,  trying  to 
keep  themselves  warm  in  the  cold  frosty  weather 
which  had  then  visited  the  worid.  As  Jean 
Marais  pulled  up  his  horse  they  eyed  him  sus- 
piciously, and,  seeing  that  retreat  might  be  more 
dangerous  than  advance,  he  quietly  rode  on,  and 
was  passing  forward  to  the  inn  wnen  one  of  the 
guard  stopped  him,  exclaiming,  "Hollo,  com- 
rade! whitner  away  so  fasti  Be  so  good  as 
show  your  passport  ncre." 

"  On,  with  all  my  heart !"  replied  Jean  Marais, 
his  usual  coolness  not  abandoning  him.  "  Here 
it  is!" 

The  guard  took  it.  and  walked  with  it  into  a 
little  house  by  the  side  of  the  gate,  where  he  and 
another  man  conferred  for  so  long  that  Jean 
Marais  began  to  think  the  circumstance  rather 
suspicious,  and  was  considering  whether  it  might 
not  DC  quite  as  well  to  put  spurs  to  his  horse  and 
gallop  away  as  hard  as  he  could.  Before  he 
could  execute  this  half-formed  purpose,  however, 
the  guard  and  his  companion  came  out  again, 
and  told  him,  with  a  significant  air,  to  dismount. 
At  a  sign  the  other  two  guards  came  up,  and  the 
unpleasant  words,  "  You  are  the  very  man  we 
have  been  wanting!"  sounded  in  poor  Jean's 
ears  like  a  clap  of  thunder. 

"Where  is  your  compaivloTvV'  ^-^^  >\NfcTsffiix 
question,  asked,  as  \ivt^  \t^  \&ttL  wAft  '^'t  ^goa.^- 
house. 
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''What,  do  ytm  mean  Monsieur  lAtrobeT' 
9^  Jeao,  determined  to  put  agood  face  upoii  it 
to  the  last.  "  He  is  gone  to  ELagland;  but  why 
do  you  stop  mel  is  mv  i>assport  not  in  order  t 
If  there  is  any  fault  in  It,  it  is  his,  for  he  gave  it 
to  me.  I  am  bat  a  poor  ignorant  servant,  and 
cannot  tell  whether  the  passport  is  right  or 
wrong." 

"The  passport  is  forged,  voung  man!"  said 
the  commanoer  of  the  goardL  who  was  within, 
fixing  his  eyes  sternly  upon  toe  prisoner |  "it  is 
forged,  as  you  know  quite  well." 

<^Kot  I,  indeed  I"  said  Jean  Marais.  "  How 
should  II  This  gentleman  hired  me  to  accom- 
pany him  to  Nieuport;  as  we  were  to  pass  the 
Irontier,  he  ^ot  me  mj  passport  himself:  all  I 
know  of  him  IS,  that  he  is  a  Tcry  good  gentleman, 
and  has  paid  me  well." 

"I  don't  doubt  that,"  replied  the  officer;  "and 
the  police  wiU  pay  you  well  too.  Did  vou  ever 
hear  the  name  ofthe  Count  d'Artonnel" 
I  "  To  be  sure,"  replied  Jean  Maraia ;"  but  this 
^as  Monsieur  La^robe,  merchant  of  Lyons;" 
aiull  determined  to  turn  even  the  mistake  he  had 
made  to  some  account,  he  added,  "  Do  yon  think, 
sir,  if  I  had  known  I  was  travelUac  with  a  forged 
passport,  I  should  have  come  back  by  the  same 
way  1  wenti  Could  not  I  have  gone  round  by 
Peronne  quite  as  well  V* 

"There  is  something  in  that,"  muttered  the 
officer.  "  Bring  in  his  oags;  and  be  so  good  as 
to  turn  out  your  pockets,  voung  maiL  Seaidi 
him !  search  him  thoroughly !" 
'  The  unpleasant  process  was  immediately 
commenced,  and,  with  an  eye  of  considerable 
anxiety,  Jean  Marais  saw  the  various  articles 
which  bis  bags  contained  pulled  out,  one  by  one, 
and  laid  upon  the  table.  To  say  truth,  he  was 
not  very  sure  of  what  might  be  found  there  him- 
self; for  he  had  been  obliged  to  pack  the  bags 
hastily  and  in  secret,  snatching  a  moment  when 
he  could  do  so  unobserved.  Various  articles 
of  apparel  appeared  at  first;  then  some  patterns 
of  suk,  which  had  got  into  his  baggage  by  mis- 
take; then  some  money,  and  one  or  two  small 
articles  he  had  bought  in  Flanders,  which  ap- 
peared to  complete  the  store;  and  the  guaiti, 
putting  in  his  hand  into  either  side  of  the  large 
leathern  pockets,  declared  there  was  nothing 
more.  Jean  Marais  felt  a  momentary  triumph ; 
but,  as  most  other  triun^)hs,  it  was  soon  clouded. 
HaviD£  finished  his  examination,  the  guard 
threw  down  the  bags  carelessly  on  the  floor,  and 
out  rolled  someUiii^  which  at  first  sight  appear- 
ed nothing  but  a  two-sous  piece.  Jean  Marais 
could  not.  howiever,  prtvent  himself  irom  turn- 
ing a  little  pale  when  he  beheld  it,  though  the 
eye  of  the  officer  was  fixed  upon  his  counte- 
nance* 

"I^t  me  see  that!"  said  the  latter;  and  on  its 
being  pJaced  in  his  hands  he  smiled  grimly,  say- 
ing, "  What  do  you  call  this,  my  friend  t  Look 
here!  a  sous  poushed  on  one  side,  with  the  offi- 
cial seal  cleverly  engraved  upon  it.  Now,  mas- 
ter, what  have  you  to  say  1  Compare  that  sea^ 
and  the  seal  upon  the  passport." 

"I  know  nothing  oiit,"  replied  Jean  Marais, 
boldly;  "my  master  gave  it  me  in  change  as  a 
80U6 ;  and.  seeing  that  it  was  not  like  other  sous, 
I  thought  it  was  some  foreign  coin,  and  put  it  in 
my  bag  yesterday." 

"  Ha  r  said  the  officer, "  ha !  Away  with  him ; 
all  that  will  be  investigated  hereafter.  Take 
him  to  the  baudets— or  slay;  call  some  of  the 
town  sergeants,  I  can't  spare  you;"  and,  in  the 


space  of  about  fiva  mlftutes,  poor  Jm^  ManH 
found  himself  walking  between  two  goaids  i^ 
to  the  town  prison. 

As  the  very  first  step,  he  was  thrust  into  a  cdL 
where  he  remained  for  the  whole  <^  that  day  and 
the  next,  without  ai^  communication  wiik.  any 
one,  except  with  the  jailer.  On  the  followiac 
morning  he  was  taken  before  the  magistrates  of 
the  town  and  examined  at  lens^  InveatigatioBS 
in  the  prison  followed,  and  ntunerous  proceed- 
ings, into  the  details  of  which  we  shall  not  cntei^ 
as  the  particulars  of  French  procedve  vonld  be 
very  htUe  interestiag  to  the  Eng^tisk  reader. 
Jean  Marais  made  as  skilM  a  de£eoco  as  the 
circcunstances  would  admit^  and,  althooj^  Tari- 
ous  attenq>ts  wereinad  to  mduce  him  to  incul- 
pate others,  not  one  word  passed  his  lips  which 
could  in  any  d^;ree  afibct  the  inhabitants  of  the 
chateau  of  Meoard.  His  caution,  indeed,  went 
so  iar  that  he  did  not  even  write  to  his  loaatcr : 
and  Francis  de  X^mgy  remained  in  ignonaee  oi 
his  late,  and  of  that  oftheCount  d'AitouM,  till  Aq 
suddenly  received  a  small  slip  of  pap|er  fim  an. 
unknown  hand,  rontaiaing  the  foUowing  notice : 
"Jean  Marais  has  been  convicted  ofthe  fofeeqr 
of  public  papers,  and  sentenced  to  eight  yean  m 
irons.    He  is  at  BicAtre." 

These  tidings  were  too  true;  poor  Jeaa  Ma- 
rais had  been  tried  and  condemned  with  rerf 
little  delay,  and  it  must  be  acknowledged  that 
the  sentence  of  his  judges  was  just  It  is  trae 
that  he  was  condemned  for  that  which  he  did  not 
himself  believe  to  be  a  crime,  for  there  are  par- 
ticular persons  whose  minds  are  so  coastitiited 
by  nature,  or  have  been  so  twisted  by  circum- 
stances, as  to  r^der  them  insusceptible  of  the 
idea  of  any  law  but  that  code  which  they  fona 
for  themselves.  If  this  be  a  vice.  I  am  airaid  all 
the  world  are  more  or  less  taintea  with  it,  (be  we 
shall  very  seldom  find  our  appreciation  of  crimes 
and  delinquencies  either  alt(^ther  conformabte 
to  the  laws  of  ourcotmtrv  or  to  the  laws  of  God. 
A  man  grievously  insulted  by  another  knocks 
him  down  and  beats  him  heartily.  All  thi»  is 
quite  contrary  to  law,  and  yet  it  would  be  di&* 
cult  to  find  any  one  who,  in  his  heart,  would 
pronounce  him  culpable.  In  greater  things,  alaa. 
It  is  the  same ;  and  each  man  picks  out  of  the 
great  mass  of  ofiences  his  own  little  store  of  reser- 
vations, which  he  thinks  rexy  justifiable^  though 
harsh  legislators  have  condexnaed  them. 

Now  nothing  on  earth  could  have  persuaded 
Jean  Marais  that  he  was  commiuing  the  least 
wrong  in  the  world  in  maauiaecuring  a  pas^oit 
for  the  Count  d'Artonna.  He  rather  thougii  it 
laudable  than  otherwise:  but  still,  as  Jean  Ma- 
rais^ had  a  good  deal  of  philosophy  inhia  oatore* 
he  was  perfbetly  prepared  to  be  punishei  for  it 
if  he  was  caught.  He  did  not  even  accaae  the 
laws  of  hacshness  or  i^justioe,  and  it  aaeaed  to 
him,  when  the  whole  thiag  was  ownt  aad  the 
sentence  pronounced,  that  m  had  been  pUyiar 
at  caida  with  the  authorities,  and  that  tlvey  had 
won  the  gtme,  Parhaas  aobod  v  faoi  a  Pieacb- 
man  could  have  viewed  it  in  this  light;  bviihac 
nation  has  a  happy  inatiaat  which  leads  tham  to 
make  the  best  ot  evemhinff,  and  Jean  Maiais 
poMessed  it  in  a  very  high  degree.  ThepamAd 
part  of  the  business,  however,  soon  oame.  The 
order  for  ramoving  the  prisoners  fkom  Anas  » 
Bic^e  arrived,  and  the  unpleasant  prooeas  of 
being  chained  to  another  convict  and  carried  in 
a  cart  toBic4tre,  to  wait  the  departaoe  of  aehaia 
for  the  galkys,  was  gone  throbdi  by  our  poor 
friend  with  me  first  feeling  of  despair  he  haA 
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^ver  entertained.  It  was  a  feeling  which  those 
who  make  die  laws  and  £rame  the  ponishments 
which  are  intended  to  be  the  safegoards  of  society 
should  take  especial  care  never  to  arouse  in  the 
heart  of  any  but  the  most  abandoned.  It  was 
the  despair  of  ever  recovering  the  station  and 
character  now  lost— of  ever  casting  off  the  stain, 
and  the  shame,  and  the  companionship  of  vice 
— of  ever  doing  well  from  that  day  forth  to  the 
end  of  life.  Cautious,  cautions,  indeed,  should 
the  legislator  be  before,  as  a  part  of  the  punish- 
ment lor  anv  one  offence,  he  says  to  the  culprit, 
*'  Thou  shaft  never  more  return  to  virtue ;  take 
thy  place  henceforth  among  the  children  of 
crime!"  and  yet  this  is  proclaimed  by  the  sen- 
tence of  almost  every  judge  in  almost  every 
land,  and  will  be  so  so  long  as  laws  are  directed 
only  to  punish,  and  not  to  refonn.  But  there  is. 
also,  such  a  thing  as  education  in  vice,  as  well 
as  encouragement  to  it,  and  the  great  school  has 
always  been— where  1  Not  the  gaming-house, 
the  tavern,  the  brothel,  the  den  or  thieves.  lio, 
leaders,  no— the  prison !  There  is  the  finishing 
school,  where^  under  the  most  expert  masters  in 
«very  kind  oi  iniquity,  young  and  ignorant  of- 
Xenders  are  trained  up  to  supplv  worthily  the 
^reat  society  of  rogues  and  vagabonds  through- 
out Europe.  Oh !  had  the  great  philanthropist, 
when  he  devoted  his  life  to  improve  the  corpo- 
real treatment  of  the  prisoners,  to  purify  the  air 
thev  breathed,  and  diminish  the  diseases  that 
daily  carried  them  down  to  the  grave — oh !  had 
he  directed  his  attention  to  change  their  moral 
treatment,  to  purify  the  atmosphere  of  vice 
"which  spreads  around  them,  and  to  diminish  the 
fatal  diseases  of  the  heart  and  mind  that  cariy 
the  spirit  down  to  hell  itself,  he  had  done  even  a 
better  work  than  the  noble  one  he  so  nobly  per- 
jTormed! 

It  was  into  one  of  these  abominable  schools  of 
vice  that  Jean  Marais  was  about  to  be  transfer- 
red from  the  prison  of  Arras.  The  journey  was 
long  and  terrible,  and  the  companion  to  whom 
he  was  chained  was  one  of  the  worst  of  those 
denraved  criminals  who  go  on  in  a  long  course 
of  habitual  crime  without  ever  stepping  beyond 
a  certain  limit,  so  that  vice  and  punishment 
succeed,  like  the  alternations  of  a  fever,  through 
the  whole  extent  of  a  life  which  is  often  pro- 
tracted to  an  extraordinary  length.  Hardened, 
desperate,  and  abhorrine  all  who  are  in  any  de- 
gree better  than  himself,  his  companion  of  the 
chain  proved,  for  a  certain  time,  as  tmpleasant 
a  companion  as  Jean  Marais  could  have  met 
vrith.  He  seemed  to  have  madenp  his  mind,  as 
soon  as  he  discovered  that  Jean  was  not  what  he 
called  affrancJU,  or  free  of  the  trade,  to  torment 
him  to  the  utmost  of  his  power;  but  Jean,  who 
knew  himself  to  be  in  no  condition  to  resist, 
showed  such  an  indomitable  good-humour,  that 
he  even  won  upon  the  villain  who  travelled  by 
his  side,  and.  having  acouired  in  the  prison  at 
Clermont  a  lew  words  ot  the  argoi,  or  largon,  of 
the  fratemitjT.  his  companion  applied  himself  to 
perfect  poor  Jean  in  the  language  which  he  him- 
self spoke.  Jean  proved  an  apt  scholar,  and  as 
he  was  not  at  all  unwilling  to  acquire  any  knowl- 
edge that  might  be  useful  at  an  aAer  period,  he 
showed  so  much  zeal  that  his  instructer  ima- 
gined he  was  inclined  to  become  as  great  a  rogue 
as  himself. 

"Ah."  he  cried, with  pride  and  satis(action,  at 
the  end  of  the  fifth  day.  "you  will  soon  be  able 
jaspmer  arguche  as  well  as  anv  of  us,  and  you 
will  fiind  it  very  useful,  especUuly  if  you  want  to 


take  the  air,  which,  of  coutsa,  yon  will  tryfiir  as 
soon  as  you  can.'' 

"  If  yo^  mean  make  my  escape"  replied  Jean 
Marais, "  that  I  certainlv  will.  Ir  I  had  thought 
I  should  be  condemned,  I  would  have  done  so 
long  before,  for  I  have  got  out  of  a  worse  prison 
than  Les  Baudets." 

**0h,  oL"  cried  his  companion,  "then  you 
have  been  m  the  gt^ru^  before  1  but  if  you  want 
to  know  how  to  decarer,  von  and  I  can  soon  get 
it  up  between  us,  ibr  I  aare  saj  I  shall  be  your 
far0udd  at  the  ime,  and  I  can  always  find  a  way 
to  play  upon  the  vioUn,'* 

This  latter  expression  somewhat  pqzzled  our 
friend  Jean  Manas,  and  his  countenance  plain- 
ly expressed  his  wonder  how  his  companion's 
playing  upon  the  violin  conld  have  any  effect 
upon  ms  escape. 

"Ha,  ha,  hat"  cried  the  other,  "I  mean  ! 
shall  be  your  bed-fellow  at  the  bagne,  and  we 
will  find  a  means  of  filing  our  irons.** 

In  snch  instructive  conversation  the  foorteen 
or  fifteen  convicts  passed  their  time  in  the  wag- 
on that  drew  them  towards  Bicdtre,  relieving 
the  more  serious  considerations  of  making  their 
escape,  knocking  the  archers  on  the  he^  and 
other  such  interesting  speculations,  by  telling 
stories  of  their  lives,  and  poastingcf  the  ofilences 
they  had  committed.  Theie  are  certainly  two 
sides  to  the  world,  and  on  one,  the  side  which 
Jean  Marais  now  saw.  all  things  were  reversed. 
Instead  of  boasting  of  high  deeds,  or  making  a 
pretence  of  virmous  conduct,  these  men  seemed  to 
place  the  point  of  honour  at  the  other  extreme  of 
the  moral  line,  and  to  detail  not  only  the  crimes 
they  had  actually  committed  with  pride  and  sat- 
isfaction, but,  as  there  is  always  a  variety  in 
vice,  to  fabricate  iniquities  they  had  probably 
never  had  the  opportunity  of  plunging  into, 
adorning  the  history  of  their  lives  with  a  mul- 
titude of  fictitious  offences. 

Poor  Jean  Marais  did  not  become  the"  more 
pleased  with  his  society  the  more  he  saw  of  it, 
and  if  no  other  motive  had  induced  himjo  de- 
termine upon  making  his  escape,  if  his  pardon 
did  not  very  soon  arrive,  the  desire  of  debvering 
himself  from  such  company  would  have  made' 
him  take  that  resolution. 

The  convoy  of  prisoners  stppped  at  Com- 
piegne,  and,  in  talking  over  his  situation  with  his 
companion,  he  expressed  an  eager  desire  to 
communicate  his  sitnation  to  som^  person  who, 
he  thought,  might  help  him. 

" Ohr'  said  the  other,  "if  you've  got  a  kmd 
whed  to  give  me  I  will  soon  make  it  run,  and  we 
will  find  a  .^0r  and  some  thin  for  you  to  cm- 
bnndfr.^f 

Jean  Marais  was,  by  this  time,  sufficiently 
master  of  the  language  to  understand ;  he  meant 
to  say,  that  if  )ie  h^d  a  crown  i^ece  he  would 
soon  procure  him  pen  an^  paper  to  write  upon  ; 
and  the  consequence  was  the  production  or  the 
letter,  or  labellani,  as  tne  convict  called  it,  which 
was  despatched  through  one  of  their  acquaint- 
ances in  the  town  of  Compiene  to  Francis  de 
Langy,  at  the  Chateau  de  iSL  Medard.  Poor 
Jean  Marais,  however,  was  destined  vet  to  pass 
through  a  great  number  of  scenes  before  he  ob- 
tained his  liberUr,  and  the  act  in  the  d^ama  was 
Bic^tre.  Avoiding  the  town  of  Paris,  the  con- 
voy of  convicts,  with  the  archers  accompanying 
it,  passed  on  till  they  reached  those  famous 
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heights  between  Ville  Juif  and  Gcntilly,  which 
have  seen,  perhaps,  more  varied  kinds  of  sorrow 
and  despair  than  any  other  spot  upon  the  globe, 
be  it  where  it  may.  This  is  no  rash  expression 
of  the  romance  writer;  no  extravagant  exag- 
geration of  the  truth,  although  there  have  been 
prisons  full  of  horror  and  cnme  which,  at  first 
sight,  one  may  suppose  no  less  dark  and  horrible 
than  Bic^tre.  But  a  few  words,  a  very  few, 
upon  the  history  of  that  place,  will  show  him 
that  we  speak  by  the  card. 

Bicdtre  was  once  a  splendid  chateau,  built  in 
1904,  by  John,  bishop  of  Winchester,  and  con- 
tinued the  scene  of  much  revelry,  vice,  treason, 
and  folly,  for  two  centuries.  Some  time  after 
that,  however,  its  object  was  changed,  and  it 
was  appropriated  to  a  threefold  purpose,  every 
one  ofwhich  renders  it  but  the  abode  of  misery. 
It  is  a  poors*  house,  a  hospital  for  lunatics,  and 
a  prison.  Destitution,  madness,  and  crime  have 
now,  for  some  centuries,  been  its  tenants ;  and 
thus,  could  the  history  or  Bic^tre  and  its  inhabi- 
tants have  been  displayed  to  the  eyes  of  man, 
we  say  fearlessly,  that  no  spot  upon  the  face  oi 
the  earth  would  present  such  a  record  of  agony 
as  that.  It  was  to  this  dark  abode  that,  in  a 
glowing  day  of  the  early  spring,  Jean  Marais 
was  drawn,  and,  passing  through  some  iron 
gates  and  a  court,  which  was  thronged  with 
destitute  poor,  who  there  received  a  miserable 
subsistence,  the  wagons  entered  a  second  court, 
on  the  other  side  of  which  was  the  prison.  At 
the  gate  the  horses  stopped,  the  archers  drew  up 
on  either  side,  and  the  convicts  were  marched 
one  by  one  into  a  small  bureau,  where  their 
names  were  put  down  in  a  register.  They  were 
then  ordered  to  proceed,  and,  strictly  guarded  as 
they  w«nt,  they  were  led  on  into  another  large 
square  court,  'when  Jean  Marais  paused  and 
gazed  around  him  with  a  sickening  heart,  and 
a  feeliiig  of  horror  and  dismay. 


CHAPTER  XLI. 

"  Here  is  a  letter,  sir,  brought  by  the  king's 
courier,"  said  the  old  butler,  just  as  Francis  de 
Langy  was  getting  into  the  caUche  to  proceed  to 
Paris,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  a  pardon  for 
Jean  Marais;  although,  to  say  the  truth,  that 
hope  was  faint,  for  the  difficulties  which  had 
been  made  even  to  receiving  any  application  on 
behalf  of  the  Count  d'Artonne  were  verj'  dis- 
couraging. "  Here's  a  letter,  sir,  brought  by  the 
king's  courier." 

Francis  de  Langy  instantly  perceived  that  the 
address  was  in  the  hand  of  the  Viscount  de  St. 
Medard,  and.  breaking  open  the  seal,  he  found  a 
few  lines  to  himself,  mforming  him  of  his  kind 
friend's  safe  arrival  at  the  Isle  of  France,  and 
another  letter  enclosed  for  the  Abb*  Amoux. 
Leaving  Francis  to  pursue  his  journey  to  Paris, 
we  must  beg  leave  to  look  over  the  abbi's 
shoulder,  while  he  reads  the  contents  of  Mon- 
sieur de  St.  Medaiti's  letter,  which  he  did,  be 
it  remarked,  with  evident  interest  and  satis- 
faction. 

r  "  My  dear  abbe,"  he  said,  "  here  I  am,  once 
more,  in  lands  which  I  have  not  seen  for  many 
years,  and  amid  scenes  which,  though  they 
were  once  perfectly  familiar  to  my  eye,  now 
oprst  upon  me  with  all  the  freshness  ol  xiovt\v^ 


world;  the  quantity  and  variety  of  the  fmlts, 
the  enormoos  size  of  the  leaves,  the  rapidity  oC 
the  growth  of  plants,  all  fill  one  with  astonish- 
ment, especialljr  when  one  considers  the  banicg 
SUDS  under  which  such  fresh  and  magnificent 
foliage  is  produced.  I  have  been  on  shore  some 
four  or  five  days,  and  the  vessel  wiU  probably 
remain  here  at  least  a  week  longer.  I  shaJI 
make  the  best  use  of  mv  time  in  reconsidering 
all  my  impressions  of  the  objects  presented  bj 
this  climate;  for  at  Pondicherry  1  shall  have 
more  to  do  with  man  and  man's  works  than 
with  those  of  nature,  or  God,  if  you  will  I  hare 
done  my  best,  then,  to  clear  my  mind  of  all 
previous  views,  and  I  have  asked  mjrself  what 
signs  of  the  hand  of  God  I  perceive  in  the  things 
around  me.  "That  is  the  course  yoa  wonld  ban 
me  pursue,  I  think;  and  J  cannot  help  acknowl- 
edging that  it  does  seem  as  if,  in  all  this  amy 
of  vegetable  magnificence,  by  whatever  imme> 
diate  agents  it  may  be  brought  into  existence, 
there  were  an  end  and  object  worthy  of  a  higli 
and  intelligent  Being.  It  is  true  that  we  can 
perceivQ  a  certain  hydraulic  process  by  wUdi 
these  vast  and  spreading  leaves,  these  cnonnons 
stems,  these  rich  and  juicy  fruits,  axe  raised  op 
from  the  soil  in  a  wonderfully  short  space  oC 
time,  and  that  we  can  account  for  the  whole,  m. 
shon,  upon  mechanical  principles :  but  still  there 
remains  the  extraordinary  and  beantifal  fKt, 
that  those  mechanical  principles  should  be  so 
nicely  adjusted  and  applied  as  to  produce  such 
trees,  such  fruits,  such  leaves,  in  tne  veiy  friace 
where  a  burning  sun  renders  them  most  gratefiiL 
most  nccessanr  to  the  sentient  creatuzes  placed 
in  this  part  of  the  globe.  I  say  it  is  an  eztra- 
ordinar>'  tact,  my  dear  abb6,  and  although  I  will 
not  admit  that  it  absolutely  proves  the  existence 
of  a  God,  still  it  is  a  step  gained  towards  your 
theory,  which  I  willingly  aomiL  It  will  re^nire 
my  mind,  however,  to  l>e  sadsfied  of  the  oniver- 
sality  of  such  indications  of  design,  before  belief 
will  go  farther  with  me  than  to  conclude  that  the 
combinations  are  accidental.  Sometimet^  I  am 
inclined  to  think,  we  find  them  very  convenient, 
sometimes  very  inconvenient. 

"But,  however,  I  suspend  my  oj^ion;  and, 
in  the  mean  time,  I  cannot  help  ezpressinr  my 
admiration  of  all  that  I  behola.  I  was  sittiag 
in  a  garden  yesterday,  actually  watching  the 
progress  of  vegetation :  I  say  watching  it.  for 
here  one  can  perceive  absolutely  the  details  of 
the  process.  The  leaves  grow  beneath  my  eyes; 
and  the  sap,  rising  through  its  thousands  of 
channels,  casts  out  millions  of  other  tabes  as  it 
goes  on,  in  endless  variety,  yet  with  infioiie 
exactness.  It  is  really  worth  while  coming  to 
the  Isle  of  France  to  watch  the  operatioos  of 
the  vegetable  world  on  a  scale  sufficiently  laige 
for  the  human  eye  to  mark  all  that  takes  place 
with  accuracy." 

"  All  1"  said  the  abb#,  as  he  came  to  a  break 
in  the  viscount's  letter:  "alii  Who  ever  yet 
detected  the  thousandth  part  that  takes  place 
in  that  even  with  which  he  is  best  acquainted) 
But  let  us  see  what  fkrther :  here  is  more  writtoi 
at  a  later  date." 

"  You  will  not  think  it  strange,"  continued  the 
viscount,  in  a  part  of  his  letter  bearing  date  the 
next  day  to  that  of  the  portion  which  has  gone 
before,  '"  you  will  not  think  it  strange,  my  dear 
Amoux,  or  childish,  that  I  should  write  to  you 
o^  ^  9,o^t  and  her  kid;  but  those  animals  are 


^i^iuponme  wiin  an  me  iresnnessoi  xiovt\v^.\o\  3l  ?,oa.i  and  her  kid;  but  those  animals  are 
Toe  iuxuriant  vegetation  of  so\ii\iem  c\\m«Afts\3^MivS«sixV<w^^^xA\\a«^Wnwatchingtwoof 
is  certain  Jy  one  of  the  most  sUiVting  lYimc^  m  \)lDkft  ^  xJaeni  m  ^<t  -^  w^  <A  ^Qofc  ^'^«nisc»^%  \«naK.   It  Is 
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a  strange  and  a  beamifal  sight  to  see  the  tender- 
ness and  the  patience  of  the  mother,  the  'sports 
and  the  rejoicing  of  the  little  one  in  the  glories 
of  its  new  existence :  but  what  interested  me 
more  than  all  was,  the  strange  contrivance  of 
nature  to  give  food  to  the  young  one,  of  the  kind 
best  calculated  for  its  young  and  tender  state. 
That  the  very  fact  of  her  producing  a  young  off- 
spring like  that  should  give  her  the  means  of 
supporting  it  with  nourishment  of  a  peculiar 
kind,  perfectly  adapted  to  it  in  all  respects,  is, 
certainly,  startling  m  itself;  and  I  say  with  3rou, 
that  if  these  things  are  produced  by  chance,  it  is 
a  very  strange  one ;  and  I  do,  I  own,  find  it  dif- 
ficult to  admit  that  even  general  laws,  as  some 
people  have  called  them,  or,  what  is  more  phil- 
osophical, inherent  properties  in  the  existing 
universe,  should  produce  such  nicely-adapted  re- 
sults, throughout  such  infinite  varieties  of  being, 
without  what  is  called  design.  It  was  not  the 
poor  goat  that  led  me  to  this  alone,  but  I  got 
puzzled  and  confused ;  I  fi)und  my  former  con- 
clusions unsatisfactory,  insufficient  to  account 
for  all  that  I  saw ;  and  I  went  away  to  the  school 
of  anatomy,  where  the  chief  professor  is  an  old 
acquaintance  of  mine,  a  philosopher,  that  is  to 
say,  according  to  the  common  acceptation;  I 
mean  a  doubter  of  things  that  other  men  believe. 
He  was  very  glad  to  see  me  again,  and,  after 
the  ^t  salutations,  I  asked  him  to  show  me 
-what  his  pupils  were  about.  Unfortunately, 
there  was  no  dissecting  going  on,  but  he  let  me 
see  some  very  beautifUl  models,  in  wax,  of  the 
eye,  the  tongue,  the  ear.  I  was  astonished. 
What  beautiful  contrivances !  what  wonderlUl 
devices  to  give  us  all  the  senses  that  we  possess  I 
He  explained  every  part  as  he  went  on ;  lie  said, 
this  is  for  this  purpose,  which  he  mentioned ; 
that,  for  another.  The  object  of  this  is  to  pro- 
duce such  and  such  effects ;  the  design  of  that  is 
to  arrive  at  such  motions  and  at  such  sensations. 
'  Look  at  the  formation  of  the  ribs !'  he  said, 
when  he  saw  me  somewhat  surprised ;  *  it  seems 
very  simple,  and  merely  produces  a  sort  of  box 
to  contain  the  lungs,  the  heart,  and  the  superior 
viscera;  but,  in  fact,  it  is  a  veiy  curious  and 
complicated  contrivance,  fitted  with  hinges  and 
pliable  cartilages,  ropes  and  pulleys,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  expanding  and  contractmg  the  space 
within  in  the  act  of  respiration ;  and,  what  is, 
perhaps,  more  wonderful  than  all,  on  the  inferior 
side  of  each  of  these  ribs  is  a  nicely-formed 
groove,  which  gives  shelter  to  bloodvessels  and 
nerves,  and  protects  them  from  all  injury.' 

*(  *  Desisn !  purpose !  object !  contrivance !'  I 
exclaimed:  '  then  who  is  the  fabricator  of  all  this 
wonderful  machinery  V  *0h,  nature,'  he  an- 
swered; 'she  acts  by  certain  laws  and  fixed 
principles.'  '  The  laws !'  I  exclaimed ;  '  what, 
without  a  lawgiver!  Design,  without  a  con- 
triver 1  A  great  object  arrived  ai^  by  the  most 
beautiful  means,  without  an  intelligence  to  de- 
rise*'  those  means '?  Oh  no,  no !'  I  returned, 
Amoux,  to  my  own  chamber,  with  my  whole 
thoughts  in  confusion;  I  caught  a  faint  glim- 
mering of  a  magnificent  and  beautifUl  scheme, 
in  which  it  seemed  that  infinite  varieties  of  crea- 
tures, possessing  that  active  and  sensible  exist- 
ence which  we  call  life,  were  formed  by  the  will 
of  a  high  and  beneficent  Intelligence— surround- 
ed by  objects  calculated  to  give  them  happiness, 
protection,  and  support — and  endowed  with  fac- 
ulties Infinitely  varied  in  extent  for.  different 
classes  and  sorts  of  enjoyment,  from  the  insect 
on  the  edge  of  a  Sower  to  the  philosopher  con* 

a 


templating  the  heavens;  and,  in  the  midst  of 
this  scheme,  I  pictured  to  myself  the  great  Intel* 
ligence  that  planned  and  executed  it,  looking  at 
its  past  perfection,  and  pronouncing  that  it  was 
very  good.  But,  in  the  midst  of  all  this,  I 
thought  of  death,  destruction,  and  decay,  pas- 
sions, crime,  violence,  and  wrong— the  bemgs 
that  were  made  for  joy  and  satisfaction,  rending 
and  devouring  one  another,  and  all  Uiat  wonder- 
ful creation  blighted,  blasted,  and  destroyed. 
Evemhing  fell  again  into  confusion  to  mv  eyes ; 
the  darkness  seemed  doubly  dark ;  and  1  ask 
you,  Amoux,  you  who  have  guided  me  thus  far> 
what  is  it  that  has  done  this  1  If  a  God  made 
the  beautiful  world,  in  all  its  perfections,  what 
is  it  that  has  disfigured  itl" 

"  Sin !  sin  I  sin !"  cried  the  abb^,  dropping  the 
letter :  "  it  is  sin,  my  son  !"  and,  casting  himself 
on  his  knees  before  a  crucifix,  he  prayed. 


CHAPTER  XLII. 

As  diseases  and  plagues  affecting  the  body 
are  ^nerally  diffused  over  the  whole  world  at 

§  articular  periods,  each  country  suffering,  in  its 
egree,  nearly  at  the  same  time,  so  moral  pesti« 
lences  and  social  maladies  are  equally  epidemic,, 
and  we  find,  at  particular  epochs,  almost  all 
countries  suffering  from  them  alike.  Indeed,  a 
curious  historical  table  mifht  be  made,  showing, 
in  parallel,  the  vices  and  lollies  of  each  particu* 
lar  epoch,  with  their  modifications  in  various 
countries ;  the  military  madness  of  one  period^ 
the  sanguinary  fury  of^another;  the  bloody  fever 
of  civil  wars  appearing  in  its  season  over  the 
whole  world;  tne  licentious  scabies  spreading 
abroad  in  another;  the  spasms  of  fanaticism, 
the  atony  of  infidelity,  the  St.  Vitus's  dance  of 
levity,  and  the  delirium  tremens  of  revolution, 
following  each  other  periodically,  and  affecting 
the  whole  frame  of  society. 

One  of  the  great  evils  of  the  past  age  whereof 
we  write,  and  no  civilized  country  was  exempt 
from  it,  was  the  long  and  tedious  delay  to  whidL 
almost  all  matters  of  business  were  subject,  and 
more  especially  in  the  courts  of  law.  It  was 
the  same  in  France  as  it  was  in  England,  in  all 
civil  processes  between  individuals ;  and  a  curi- 
ous difference  appeared  between  the  conduct  of 
their  civilprocesses  and  the  trial  of  criminal  of- 
fences. Tne  latter  were  generally  rery  rapidly 
concluded,  except  where  the  power  of  an  arbi- 
trary monarch  interfered ;  the  others  were  drawn 
out  to  months,  years,  lustres,  sometimes  centu^ 
ries.  One  fact,  however,  may  perhaps  explaia 
this  difference.  In  criminal  cases,  little  was  to 
be  got  by  lawyers  but  blood ;  in  civil  causes,, 
there  was  property,  the  revenues  of  which  were 
transferable,  and  transferred  to  the  pockets  of 
the  gentry  of  the  robe.  This  seems  to  be  the 
only  rational  reason  why,  when  two  or  three 
days  is  fully  sufficient  to  determine  to  the  satis- 
faction of  all  a  man's  right  to  live  or  die,  the 
title  to  a  field,  or  a  thousand  pounds,  can  seldom 
be  settled  till  the  field  is  sold  and  tne  thousand 
pounds  spent 

Slowly  and  tardily  proceeded  the  cause  of 
the  claimants  to  the  heirship  of  De  Langy,  and 
when  Francis  arrived  in  Paris,  about  seven 
months  after  the  new  heir  had  started  up^  he 
found  that  scarcely  axv^vVaii^>a\iviQ»TCD&V^^\««ou 
gone  ihrou^Yi.    tW  ^ovktj  ^  ^^  viw>^^  "^^  '^^- 
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three  days  moie  the  cause  woald  have  a  pre- 
liminary hearing  before  the  courts,  and  part  of 
his  time  each  day  was  spent  in  the  halls  of  par- 
liament ;  the  rest  of  the  morning  was  given  up 
to  efforts  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  pardon 
of  Jean  Marais.  He  first  applied  to  the  Mar- 
quis de  Langy,  who  promised  to  interest  himself 
in  the  matter,  and  Kept  his  word;  but  he  also 
attempted  to  engaj^  many  of  those  whom  he  had 
known  and  associated  with  in  the  happy,  peace- 
ffcil  days  of  early  youth,  which  now  seemed  to 
have  fled  forever,  long  before  early  youth  itself 
had  fled ;  but  here  he  learned  one  of  those  sad 
and  bitter  lessons  which  every  man  has,  sooner 
or  later,  to  take  up  in  life,  unless  his  position  be 
a  high  and  commanding  one,  which  renders 
men  sabser?ient  to  it,  and  eagerly  disposed  to 
obey  the  behests  of  him  who  possesses  it.  When 
he  spoke  to  the  old  in  behalf  of  his  servant,  they 
listened  and  shrugged  their  shoulders,  and  evi- 
dently showed  they  considered  the  application 
as  a  trouble  and  an  annoyance.  When  ne  spoke 
to  the  young,  they  either  treated  it  lightly  and 
passed  it  by  with  a  jest,  or  else  assured  him  they 
were  already  engaged  in  pleading  the  cause  of 
some  one  else  with  the  minister  or  with  the  king, 
or  that  they  had  no  interest  whatsoever,  or  that 
it  was  impossible  to  obtain  such  a  favour.  In 
fact,  he  found  difiiculties,  coldness,  delay,  insin- 
cerity, falsehood,  indiflerence ;  but  no  friendshio, 
no  zeal.  And  such  is  the  world.  Try  it,  reaa- 
er,  and  you  will  find  it  so. 

Day  after  day  he  returned  home  from  courts 
of  law  and  from  polished  circles,  with  that  cold- 
ness of  heart  which  the  young  and  inexperienced 
feel  in  their  first  encounter  with  the  hard  reali- 
ties of  a  selfish  and  corrupt  society. 

It  was  now,  as  the  reader,  if  he  liavc  compu- 
tet! exactly,  will  know,  the  early  spring  of  the 
year,  before  the  sun  has  made  any  great  prog- 
ress, ere  the  days  have  lengthened  or  become 
warm.  He  had  passed  the  evening  in  the  place 
so  happily  and  poetically  named  the  S'lik  de  Pas 
pcnIiL%  the  Hall  of  Lost  Steps,  where  the  suiters 
in  causes  tried  before  the  parliament  were  ac- 
customed to  waste  the  weary  hours  of  expecta- 
tion ere  their  causes  came  on  for  hearing.  He- 
had  found  some  little  matter  for  interest  in 
watching  various  persons  as  they  paced  up  and 
down  from  one  end  of  that  long  stone -paved  hall 
to  the  other ;  and  many  was  the  dark,  many  the 
sad  histor}',  which  he  thought  he  could  trace 
upon  those  sad  and  care-worn  countenances. 
Now  went  by  a  man  advanced  in  life,  with  a 
pale  face  and  shrunken  features,  and  a  haggard 
eye  bent,  sightless,  upon  the  ground,  while  the 
thread-bare  coat,  the  ill-washed  collar  and  ruflles, 
the  black-hilted  sword,  worn  white  at  the  edges 
of  the  sheath,  spoke  that  fiercest  kind  of  poverty 
which  fastens  on  the  well-bom  and  the  well- 
bred,  and  sucks  the  heart's  blood  with  the  mouth 
of  a  vampire.  Speechless,  silent,  mournful,  he 
walked  along,  the  ever:bitter  presence  of  his 
own  despair  shutting  out  from  his  sight  all  other 
objects.  Then  came  a  more  angry  kind  of 
grief,  one  roused  into  rage  by  loss,  and  disap- 
pointment, and  delay,  with  an  irregular  step,  an 
eye  generally  cast  down,  but  raised  at  the  sound 
of  every  opening  door,  hands  clinched  with 
twitching,  with  convulsive  eagerness,  and  lips 
muttering  the  reproach  and  curse ;  he  took  the 
accustomed  walk  of  the  long-expectant  suiter. 
Then  came  the  widowed  mother  and  her  strip- 


tearful  eyes ;  she  in  sad  communion  with  her 
own  painful  thoujghts,  he  grieving  for  himself 
and  her,  and  striving  to  win  her  from  her  gloomj 
reveries  by  idle  prattle,  that  only  rendered  them 
more  bitter  and  more  deep.  Ever  and  anoo, 
however,  would  pass  by  the  fluttering  advocate, 
with  his  conceited  air  of  conscious  importance; 
or  the  successful  litigant,  smiUng  and  chatter- 
ing, and  taking  snufl!m)m  his  gold  box ;  or  the 
smooth  attorney,  mocking  the  victims  of  the  lav 
with  sofl  soothings  and  insincere  consolations  ; 
or  the  grim  notary  and  greffi^r,  the  execntio&en 
of  many  a  hard  decree.  It  was  a  sad,  an  hum- 
bling, a  despairing  scene ;  and,  as  the  day  diev 
towards  a  close,  the  dropping  sonnd  of  rain,  Cut 
falling  from  the  Ikr-projccting  caves,  was  heazd 
between  the  intervals  of  steps,  while  the  liffb 
grew  dim  and  gray  under  the  heavy  clouds  tu2 
covered  the  skies,  rendering  the  aspect  of  ^ 
whole  more  melancholy. 

"  Is  there  any  chance  of  its  coming  on  ti^day  1* 
said  Francis  de  Langy  to  his  advocate,  as  he 
looked  out  for  a  minute. 

"  Oh  yes,  yes,"  replied  the  man':  "  yon  nnift 
stay  for  another  hour.  I  will  send  to  call  joa 
whenever  it  comes  on." 

He  knew  at  the  very  moment  that  there  vas 
not  the  slightest  chance  of  the  cause  being  beud 
for  a  month.  What  made  him,  then,  thus  plir 
upon  a  client*^  feelings  7  Is  it  that  the  miad  oT 
man,  when  long  accustomed  to  witness  and  to 
deal  with  agony,  anxiety,  and  care,  learns  to 
take  a  cruel  pleasure  in  protracting  the  pangs  d 
expectation,  exciting  anticipations  that  are  to  be 
disappointed,  hopes  that  are  to  be  broken  1  No, 
he  did  it  mechanically;  it  was  part  of  the  jai;^ 
of  his  craft,  the  latent  motive,  perhaps,  beiDf:  to 
make  the  client  think  that  something  was  doin^. 
that  men  were  busy  with  his  cause,  that  they 
were  giving  him  his  money's  worth  of  time  acil 
attention ;  hut  even  this  he  did  not  acknowledge 
to  himself,  and  very  likely  would  have  made  the 
same  answer  to  one  who  asked  him.  What  is  it 
o'clock  1  There  is  a  great  difference  berwren 
the  two  sorts  of  cruelty,  the  indiAerrnce  loan- 
other's  pain  and  the  fondness  for  inficung  it; 
and  the  latter,  thank  Heaven,  is  very  much  less 
common  than  the  former. 

On  receiving  this  reply,  Francis  de  Langy 
left  the  hall  for  a  moment  and  told  the  seirant 
to  take  his  horses  home,  for  it  was  now  one  of 
those  still,  quiet  falls  of  rain,  which  promued  to 
continue  long,  and  he  did  not  wish  to  keep  either 
man  or  beast  out  under  such  a  sky.  He  then 
returned  and  passed  the  weary  time  till  the  court 
rose,  when  he,  in  common  with  the  rest,  quitted 
that  hall  of  disappointment.  When  he  came 
out  upon  the  steps,  the  rain  was  still  falling;  and 
of  the  throng  that  issued  forth  along  with  Mm, 
some  paused  for  a  few  minutes  and  looked  aboat 
before  they  quitted  the  shelter  even  of  that  inhospi- 
table roof;  Bome  went  recklessly  on,  so  occnpied 
with  their  own  feelings  that  they-  seemed  scarce- 
ly conscious  of  the  inclemency  of  the  weather. 
Francis  de  Langy  wrapped  his  roqoelaire  aboat 
him,  drew  the  hUt  of  his  sword  up  underneath  it, 
and  took  him  onward  towards  the  Hotel  de  Lan- 
gy.  The  streets  were  nearly  deserted  of  all  but 
one  or  two  men  who,  with  large  flaming  torches 
in  their  hands,  were  running  quickly  along  » 
light  the  dim  and  lack-lustre  lanterns  which  were 
then  common  in  the  streets  of  Paris,  and  the 
posts  of  which  ere  long  furnished  to  the  ipost  fe- 


Jing  son,  looking  in  vain  for  iheit  denvevi  \n\icnv-\WVv\j»s.  Vio^'t  va.  vi<i  world  gibbets  for  the  mur 
once,  with  meek,  sad  counienaaces,  an^  otv&tv\^<&xol\Aiti^\!^«a^\«!Xv&i»^\k«m. 
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It  was  now  nearly  dark  and,  through  the  tall, 
narrow  streets  of  toe  citVi  by  the  faint,  smoky 
clare  of  those  lanterns,  Francis  de  Lani^  took 
Sis  way  oowaid,  with  a  feeling  of  sickening  dis- 
gust towards  the  great  capital  of  which  he  was 
a  denizen,  which  he  had  sometimes  felt  before, 
but  never  so  strongly  as  at  that  moment.  He 
had  not  gone  a  hundred  yards  before  he  heard  a 
step  behind  him :  it  was  coming  somewhat  quick, 
and  he  tamed  to  see  whose  it  was.  A  man  was 
following,  dressed  i{k  the  ordinary  garb  of  the 
second  class  of  the  day ;  but,  as  there  was  no- 
thing eztraordinaiy  in  his  appearance,  except 
that  he  was  a  tall,  powerful  man,  below  the  mid- 
dle age,  Francis  de  Langy  pursued  his  course, 
taking  no  notice.  The  man,  however,  some- 
what slackened  his  pace  till  they  had  passed 
through  one  or  two  other  streets,  when  sudden- 
ly the  step  that  followed  became  very  much 
quicker,  and  the  man  coming  up,  said,  m  a  low 
tone,  "  1  want  to  speak  with  you,  sir." 

The  young  eenueman  turned  and  looked  in 
his  face,  replymg,  "Well,  I  am  ready  to  hear 
what  you  have  to  say." 

•  **  1  cannot  do  it  here,  sir,"  replied  the  man : 
«<if  you  will  come  with  me  to  the  house  where  I 
lodge  I  will  tell  you  what  I  want,  and  it  is  a 
matter  of  some  importance." 
;  «I  am  afraid,"  replied  Francis  de  Langy, 
'<yon  must  tell  it  to  me  here  or  not  at  all.  I  am 
not  a  stranger  in  this  city,  sir,  as  perhaps  you 
suppose,  and  am  well  aware  that  it  is  not  expe- 
dient to  follow  people  whom  I  do  not  know  to 
their  lodgings  whenever  they  choose  to  ask  me." 
\  "  You  are  quite  right,  sir,"  replied  the  stran- 
ger ;  "  but  I  will  soon  give  you  reasons  which  will 
induce  you  to  come  with  me  without  hesitation, 
ibr  I  know  you  wrell,  though  you  do  not  not  know 
me,  and  I  am  well  aware  that  you  are  much  less 
a  stranger  in  Paris  than  I  am." 

'*  Indeed !"  said  Francis  de  Langy :  *^  pray, 
who  do  you  suppose  I  ami" 

*<  The  Count  de  Langy,"  replied  the  man, "  re- 
lated to  the  Viscount  de  St.  Medard,  and  not  long 
ago  you  were  staying  in  Auvcrgne,  at  the  house 
of  the  unfortunate  Count  d'Artonne.  Now,  sir, 
I  give  you  my  word  that  what  I  have  to  say  is  of 
importance :  will  you  come  with  me  ?" 

Francis  de  Langv  paused  for  a  moment  or 
two,  and  then  replied,  "  Very  well :  go  on,  I  will 
ibllow  you." 

It  was  not  altogether,  indeed,  the  mere  fact  of 
knowing  his  person  which  induced  Francis  de 
Langy  *to  trust  the  stranger,  for  he  was  well 
aware  that  such  information  could  be  easily  ob- 
tadned:  but  there  is  a  weakness  In  human  na- 
ture wnich  requires  long  experience  of  the  world 
and  its  various  forms  of  roguery  to  remove,  and 
which,  indeed,  when  it  is  gone,  leaves  a  void  be- 
hiad  that  we  know  not  well  how  to  fill  up.  We 
judge  by  face  and  manner  long  alter  we  have 
leanied  to  doubt  mere  words,  and  when  we  have 
acquired  suspicion  of  all  three,  we  find  that  we 
as  oilen  deceive  ourselves  as  we  were  before  de- 
ceived by  others.  Francis  de  Langy,  though  so 
young,  had  lately  been  taught  not  to  trust  with 
that  wide  confidence  which  is  only  the  gift  of 
inexperience;  but  the  face  of  the  man  was  frank 
and  honest  in  expressionj  his  manner  earnest 
and  sincere,  and  he  had  still  a  sufficient  portion 
of  happy  credulity  to  rely  upon  them  coupled 
with  the  knowledge  of  his  name  and  station 
which  he  displayed. 

I    Following,  then,  at  a  quick  pace  as  the  other 
Strode  on  before  him,  the  youi^  gentJeman  i uf- 


fered  himself  to  be  led  into  some  of  the  poorer 
parts  of  Paris,  behind  the  Cluaru'er  de  rUniver- 
site,  till  at  length  his  companion  stopped  at  the 
door  of  a  little  auberge  where  several  market 
carts  were  standing,  showing  that  it  was  a  house 
of  call  used  by  the  countiy  people  who  supply 
the  French  capital  with  the  inhnite  variety  of 
productions  required  for  its  daily  consumption. 
The  sight  at  once  removed  all  idea  of  danger,  and 
he  made  no  difficulty  when  the  stranger,  paus- 
ing for  a  moment  at  the  door,  asked  him  to  fol- 
low him  up  stairs.  A  candle  was  procured,  and, 
up  the  narrow  passage  and  creakmg  steps  they 
went  to  a  small  chainber  on  the  first  floor,  where 
his  guide  gave  Francis  de  Langy  the  only  unen- 
cumbered chair,  and  then,  setting  down  the 
light  upon  a  little  table,  seated  himself  on  the 
foot  of  the  bed. 

"  Now,"  said  the  youne  gentleman,  gazing  in 
his  companion's  face  ana  trying  to  render  more 
distinct  oy  an  efibrt  of  memory  features  which 
he  fancied  he  recollected  iaintiy,  "  now  tell  me 
what  you  want— but  first  say— have  I  not  seen 
you  before!" 

"Never,  that  I  know  of,"  replied  the  man, 
"except,  perhaps,  in  casually  passing  in  the 
streets,  or  on  the  road;  but'wnat  I  have  to  say 
is  simply  this— do  you  not  now  know  where  the 
Count  d'^Artoime  is  to  be  found  Y* 

"No,  I  do  not!"  replied  Francis  de  Langy. 
"  You  ask  me  a  question  which,  as  you  well 
know,  if  I  answered  it  in  the  affirmative^  might 
bring  me  into  danger;  however,  I  can  safely  and 
truly  say  I  do  not." 

"That  is  unfortunate,"  replied  the  stranger,  in 
a  tone  of  disappointment ;  "  that  is  unfortunate ; 
but  perhaps  you  doubt  me  1  If  so,  I  can  give  you 
proof^  that  I  am  better  acquainted  with  the  af- 
fairs of  the  count  than  you  imagine." 

"  Then  why  apply  to  me  V*  asked  Francis  de 
Langy;  "I  can  only  repeat  that  I  do  not  know 
where  he  is,  though  I  know  that  he  is  not  in 
France." 

"  Can  you  transmit  him  a  letter,  or  a  mes- 
sage Y*  asked  the  stranger,  fixing  his  eyes  upon 
the  young  gentleman  earnestly. 

"Not  at  present,  certainly,  replied  Francis; 
"  I  cannot  speak  as  to  the  future.'' 

"Who  can?"  exclaimed  the  other:  "but have 
you  hope,  expectation,  probability  oi  being  able 
to  do  so  1  The  future  is  God's  wdl ;  but  we  gen- 
erally lay  schemes  for  using  it,  as  if  it  were  our 

OWIL^' 

"  First  give  me  some  notion  of  who  is  the  per- 
son that  asks  all  these  questions,"  replied  Fran- 
cis de  Langy,  for  the  other  had  spoken  in  some- 
what of  an  impatient  tone.  "You  ask  informa- 
tion on  points,  my  friend,  that  even  when  one 
has  intelligence  to  give  one  does  not  discuss  with 
absolute  strangers." 

"  Who  I  am  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  mat- 
ter," replied  the  man;  "but  I  will  show  you  in  a 
moment  that  I  know  all  about  the  Coum  d'Ar- 
tonne, and  have  been  in  his  confidence  even  since 
his  arrest.  I>o  you  know  a  person  of  the  name 
ofLatrobel" 

"  Yes,"  replied  Francis  de  Langy,  "  but  that 
gives  me  no  assurance,  for  I  have  heard  that  the 
police  have  arrested  a  man  who  was  formerly  my 
servant  for  having  a  passport  in  that  name  to 
cover  the  escape  of  the  Count  d'Artonne.  You 
might,  therefore,  very  well  be  an  agent  of  police, 
and  in  possession  of^that  name." 

The  man  \a\xg\ve^  «&  vVia  '^^xwi!?,  ^tc\«wiax^ 
spoke  oC  an  a|ien\.  ol  v^>i<c^^.   '^X«>x  ^st  ^«^ 
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cautious,"  he  said,  "  for  one  so  young.  But  I 
will  come  nearer  to  the  point,  then.  Do  you  rec- 
ollect meeting  Monsieur  Latrobe  at  an  inn  on 
the  road  between  Riom  and  Paris,  and  arran- 
ging with  him  various  signs  and  modes  of  oom- 
mnnication  V 

•'  I  do !"  replied  Francis  de  Langv,  now  con- 
vinced that  the  stranger  must,  indeed,  have  held 
.some  late  communication  with  the  count  him- 
self. •'  Speak ;  what  is  it  you  want  1  I  see  I 
can  trust  you." 

"  I  want,"  replied  the  man,  "  to  communicate 
to  the  Count  d'Artonnc  some  intelligence  which 
it  is  most  nccessarj'  for  him  to  receive.  Can 
yon  convey  it  to  himi" 

"  I  do  not  know,"  replied  Francis  de  Langy  j 
"  at  present  I  certainly  have  not  the  means ;  hut 
I  doubt  not  that  at  some  future  i)eriod--and  that, 
most  likely,  ere  long,  he  will  give  notice  either 
to  myself  or  Madame  d'Artonne  of  where  he  is 
to  be  found." 

"  We  must  take  our  chance  of  it,  then,"  said 
the  man;  "but  recollect  that  it  is  verv  needful 
he  should  have  the  letter  which  1  have  here  writ- 
ten as  spcedilv  as  pos^ble,  for  if  he  do  not  re- 
turn to  abide  tis  tnal  within  six  months  it  will 
be  too  late  for  him  to  save  either  his  estates  or 
his  name." 

"  Then  the  purport  of  this  letter,"  said  Francis 
de  Langv,  putting  his  finger  upon  that  which  the 
man  held  in  his  hand,  "  is  to  induce  the  count  to 
return  and  abide  his  trial  1" 

"Assuring  him,"  replied  the  stranger,  "that 
if  he  do  he  will  not  be  condemned." 

"  If  I  am  to  convey  it  to  him,"  said  the  young 

gentleman,  after  a  moment's  thought,  "  I  must 
ave  some  means  of  informing  him  who  the  per- 
son is  from  whom  I  received  it.  I  cannot  take 
any  part  in  inducing  him  to  return  unless  I  can 
^ve  him,  at  the  same  time,  the  means  of  judg- 
ing whether  such  a  course  is  likely  to  be  danger- 
ous or  not.  Have  you  explained  yourself  to  him 
fullyin  the  letter  r 

"No!"  replied  the  straneer:  "eveiy  letter,  as 
you  well  know,  is  liable  to  be  opened  at  the  post- 
office,  and,  of  course,  I  have  not  ventured  to  tell 
him  anything^  but  have  merely  given  him  ad- 
vice to  return,  and  the  assurance  that  he  will  not 
be  condemnea." 

"  Then  the  letter  must  rest  upon  the  credit  of 
him  who  sends  it?"  said  Francis  de  Lan?v; 
••  and  once  more,  I  say,  before  I  undertake  to  for- 
ward it,  you  must  give  me  some  intimation  of 
who  and  what  you  are.  I  must  be  able  to  tell 
him,  in  short,  from  whom  I  have  received  it." 

"  You  may  tell  him,"  said  the  man,  "  you  have 
received  it  from  the  person  who  accompanied 
him  for  four  days  and  four  nights  on  his  journey 
away  from  Auvergne ;  that  will  be  sufficient  for 
him.  Let  him  know,  also,  that  I  Vill  meet  him 
•wherever  he  pleases  when  he  returns,  and  give 
him  the  needful  information  by  word  of  mouth." 

"But  how  can  he  tell  where  to  find  youl" 
asked  Francis  de  Langy. 

"  There  may  be  a  difficulty  there,  indeed,"  said 
the  stranger; '" for  1,  too,  am  a  wanderer,  and  in 
peril  every  hour.  But  I  will  tell  you :  I  will  call 
to  ask  for  you  at  the  Hotel  de  Langy,  at  dusk, 
on  the  first  of  next  month." 

"  I  shall  not  be  there,"  replied  Francis.  "  A  t  tho 
Chateau  dc  St.  Medard  you  will  find  me  almost 
at  any  time;  but  that  is  some  leagues  distant. 
near  Sen /is," 

"f  will  come,  1  will  come,"  icpWed  vYve  m^\\\ 
It  matten  not  to  me  how  faj  distam  \\  is?* 


Some  farther  conversation  ensued  which  it  is 
needless  to  detail,  and  at  length,  Francis  de  Lu- 
gy  parted  from  his  mysterious  companion  viih 
a  conviction  that  he  was  sincere  in  his  wish  to 
serve  the  Count  d'Artonne,  although  at  the  be- 
ginning of  their  conversation  he  had  entertained 
Very  strong  suspicions  that  he  was  neither  more 
nor  less  than  a  disguised  agent  of  police. 


CHAPTER  XLHL 

On  the  day  that  Francis  de  Langy  took  his  de- 
parture from  the  Chateau  de  St.  Medaid,  and  at 
about  the  same  hour  of  the  day,  a  carriage  rolled 
forth  from  the  gates  of  Paris,  the  fonn  and  ap- 
pearance of  which  indicated  that  its  owner  was 
a  man  of  importance,  if  not  of  distinction :  Set 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  difference  between  thtw 
two  terms.  In  the  days  we  speak  of,  painting 
gilding,  ornamenting,  in  many  ways,  afforded  to. 
the  coachbuilder  the  opportunity  o'f  markiag  tlie 
difference  in  rank  between  those  who  were  to 
tenant  his  rolling  habitations  fiar  better  and  more 
easily  than  the  coachmaker  of  the  present  dar 
can  accomplish,  when  painting,  gilding,  al 
carving  are  utterly  abolished,  and  Uie  only  dis- 
tinction is  in  the  taste  and  grace  with  which  tbe 
whole  fabric  is  put  together. 

The  carriage  we  sneak  of  was  a  tall,  flat-sided 
machine,  something  like  a  magnified  sedan-chair, 
supported  by  high  springs,  and  having  under  it 
a  double  crane-necked  perch.  It  was  painted  of 
a  bright  yellow  in  the  panels;  black  or  dark- 
green,  with  a  line  of  eUtwork  round  the  top; 
and  a  good  number  of  bosses  and  other  orna- 
ments, likewise  zilt,  appearing  in  various  paiis 
of  the  vehicle.  A  wreath  of  flowers,  painted  by 
the  hand  of  an  artist  who  should  hare  had  no- 
bler work  to  do,  waved  in  the  utmost  perfection 
of  art  round  each  of  the  panels;  and  altboop 
the  whole  had  a  staid  and  sober  appearance  vhea 
compared  with  many  a  vehicle  ormnch  inferior 
value  which  it  passed,  yet  the  eyes  of  tbe  taste- 
Ail  and  discriminating  could  at  once  discern  chat 
it  came  from  the  hands  of  a  superior  ^rionan, 
and  must  belong  to  some  person  of  hig^  quality 
or  office. 

Leaning  back  in  the  carriage  was  a  gcntlemaCi 
still  dressed  in  a  neatly-cut  suit  of  black,  exces- 
sively neat  in  all  his  ap^iarel,  and  precise,  clean, 
and  unruffled  both  in  dress  aind  demeanour.  A 
portfolio  of  papers  lay  beside  him  in  the  carriage, 
and  from  time  to  time  he  took  one  out,  and  rnd 
it  with  a  calm,  cold  air,  as  if  nothing  on  eur^ 
ever  moved  him  from  his  ordinary  insensibilitj'. 

About  half  way  to  Senlis,  after  the  load  hid 
been  for  some  time  almost  utterly  sofa'tary,  the 
sound  of  wheels  caught  his  attentioo,  comine 
through  the  front  wibdow,  which  was  open ;  and 
he  had  just  time  to  raise  himself  gently  and  slow- 
ly, and  give  a  glance  out  of  the  window,  when  an- 
other carriage,  proceeding  towards  Paris,  passed 
rapidly  along  the  road.  A  iaint  smile  of  satisfac- 
tion, which  /led  as  soon  as  it  appeared,  crossed  the 
gentleman's  countenance  as  he  caught  a  moment- 
ary glance  of  the  countenance  of  Francis  de 
Langy.  He  drew  back  instantlv,  however,  into 
the  comer  of  his  own  vehicle,  and  remained  there 
talking  to  himself,  with  his  head  bent  a  little  for- 
ward and  his  eyes  fixed  upon  one  of  the  tassel.^ 
of  the  window, 'evidentlv  giving  himself  up  to  a 
revery,  from  which  he  did  not  awake  liU  inc  ve- 
V\t\^  ^VVXQSitViRd  Senlis,  when  he  stopped  the 
^^\\>i\Qi:i^\ft\&ii^\m&\ANa^>3BA  left-hand  road, 
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which  woul^  lead  direct  to  the  Chateau  de  St 
Medard.  He  was  much  too  great  a  man  for  any 
reply  to  be  made  to  him,  and  the  man  obeyed  at 
once,  although  he  would  fain  hare  said  that  the 
road  bv  Senlis  was  twice  as  good,  that  to  the 
left  bemg  stony,  sandy,  and  seldom  travelled. 
To  hear,  however,  was  to  comply ;  but  it  took 
nearly  two  hours  to  accomplish  a  journey  which 
might  have  been  performed  in  half  the  time.  It 
ditl  not  want  above  two  hours,  or  two  hours  and 
a  half  at  the  most,  of  nightfall,  when  the  stran- 
^r  reached  the  chateau;  and,  on  descending 
Irqm  his  carriage  at  the  steps  of  the  house,  he 
asked  deliberately  for  Monsieur  le  Comte  de 
Langy,  although  ne  had  passed  him  on  the  road 
and  looked  him  in  the  face  not  very  long  before. 
From  this  the  unlearned  reader  might  suppose 
that  the  visiter  was  a  perfect  stranger  to  our 
friend ;  but  in  this  conclusion  he  would  be  alto- 
{lether  mistaken,  as  he  will  perceive  when  he  is 
told  that  this  calm,  cool,  and  deliberate  person- 
age was  no  other  than  Monsieur  de  L-— -,  for- 
merlj  Inteodant  of  Riom  and  Clermont  He 
next  inquired  for  the  Countess  d'Artonne,  on  be- 
ing informed  that  the  young  master  of  the  cha- 
teau was  absent ;  but  fortune,  who,  as  the  reader 
most  have  perceived  if  he  have  lived  long  in  the 
"world,  is  rather  fond  of  cold  and  calculating 
rogues  than  otherwise,  favoured  the  intendant's 
views  and  purposes  at  that  moment  most  espe- 
cially, by  bringing  across  the  open  part  of  the 
park,  which  was  visible  from  the  spot  at  which 
ne  stood,  the  lair  form  of  Julie  d'Artonne,  walk- 
ing slowly  along  with  a  sad  and  thoughtful  air, 
and  her  eyes  bent  upon  the  ground. 

"  Stay r  he  said,  ere  the  servant  could  reply; 
^*I  sec  Mademoiselle  d'Artonne  there;  I  will 
go  and  speak  to  her,  and  will  return  to  have  the 
honour  of  waiting  upon  Madame  d'Artonne  in  a 
iew  minutes." 

Thus  saying,  with  a  step  which  was  so  easy 
that  it  absolutely  seemed  slow,  though  in  fact  it 
was  very  quick,  he  followed  Julie  as  she  pro- 
ceeded up  one  of  the  great  walks  of  the  park, 
and  in  about  three  minutes  was  by  her  side. 
Julie  d'Artonne  turned  as  soon  as  she  heard  a 
step,  and  beheld  Monsieur  de  L— -  with  sur- 
prise, but  with  no  great  satisfaction.  As  he 
made  a  movement  to  take  her  hand,  however, 
she  felt  that  she  could  not  refuse  to  give  it;  on 
which  he  immediately  bent  down  his  head,  and 
raised  her  hand  with  an  air  of  mingled  respect 
and  gallantry  to  his  lips.  He  then  asked,  with 
an  appearance  of  much  interest,  after  her  health 
and  after  that  of  Madame  d'Artonne,  and  con- 
cluded by  saying  that  he  was  delighted  at  the 
opportunity  of  having  a  few  minutes'  conversa- 
tion with  her  concerning  her  "excellent  father." 
Julie  bowed  her  beautiful  head  in  silence; 
there  was  a  decided  coldness  in  her  manner, 
which  might  have  daunted  a  less  resolute  person 
than  him  who  walked  by  her  side ;  but  Monsieur 

de  L had  the  consciousness  of  power,  and 

lie  estimated  both  his  talents  and  his  situation  at 
their  full  value.  He  was  aware,  in  short,  that 
he  was  a  man  not  easy  to  be  frustrated,  and  he 
consequently  proceeded  as  calmly  and  pleasantly 
as  if  Julie  had  displayed  no  coldness  or  reserve. 
"I  dare  say,  Mademoiselle  d'Artonne,"  he 
said, "  that  you  think  it  strange  that  you  have  nei- 
ther heard  from  nor  seen  me  before,  when  I  prom- 
ised you  distincily  at  our  last  interview  to  do  ev- 
erything I  could  10  forward  what  1  knew  must 
be  your  wishes." 
"From  what  transpired,  sir,  regarding  the  se- 


questration after  your  deparuire."  replied  Julie, 
"  my  mother  and  myself  believed  that  you  must 
have  taken  a  difierent  view  of  the  case ;  and 
therefore  the  fact  of  our  not  seeing  you  or  hearr 
ing  from  you  did  not  at  all  surprise  us." 

"  It  is  strange,"  replied  the  intendant.  looking 
down  with  an  air  of  thoughtful  consideration: 
"it  is  very  strange  how  persons  unacquainted 
with  the  ordinary  routine  of  business  may  be  led 
to  look  upoi^the  actions  of  their  friends  in  a  com- 
pletely false  point  of  view.  With  the  matter  of 
the  sequestration,  my  dear  young  lady,  I  had  no 
more  to  do  than  the  pen  in  my  inkhom.  The 
papers  were  brought  before  me  merely  as  a  mat- 
ter of  form,  and  I  could  no  more  refuse  to  sign 
them  or  make  any  alteration  in  them,  than  1 
could  give  the  sign-manual  for  your  father's  im- 
mediate pardon.  They  were  among  the  last 
documents  brought  to  me,  and  I  quitted  Auverfi:nc 
immediately  after  they  were  signed ;  but,  if  I  Had 
remained  months  or  years,  I  could  not  have 
made  the  least  alteration  therein.  I  trust  that 
you  will  believe  me;  and,  indeed,  my  after  con- 
duct ought  to  convince  you,  for  since  then  I  have 
not  failed  to  use  every  means  that  it  is  possible 
for  man  to  employ  to  induce  his  majesty  to  su- 
persede all  proceedings  against  your  father  what- 
soever. But  my  efforts  as  yet  have  been  of  no 
avail.  You  doubt  me,"  he  continued,  as  Julie 
merely  replied  by  slowly  bending  her  head ;  "but 
you  do  me  great  wrong.  Mademoiselle  d'Arton- 
ne ;  vou  know  not  the  deep,  the  intense  interest 
that  1  Uke  in  your  father  and  yourself.  Luckily, 
it  so  happens,^'  he  continued, "  that  I  have  about 
me  the  means  of  convincing  you ;"  and,  taking  out 
his  pocket-book,  he  open^it  and  produced  an 
official  letter  which  he  handed  to  Mademoiselle 
d'Artonne,  saying,  in  an  emphatic  and  feeling 
tone,  "  Read  that,  my  dear  young  lady,  and  do 
justice  to  one  who  has  perilled  his  fortunes  and 
the  favour  of  the  king  to  serve  your  family." 

Julie  took  the  paper,  unfolded  it,  and  read. 
"  Sir,"  it  began,  "  we  have  read  your  application 
on  behalf  ofAlphonsc  Count  d'Artonne,  and  we 
have  to  reply,  that  we  see  no  reason  for  changing 
our  previously  expressed  resolution,  not  to  inter- 
fere except  under  the  circumstances  which  we 
have  before  mentioned.  Signed  Louis;"  and 
lower  down  the  name  of  a  minister. 

Julie  gave  it  back  with  glistening  eyes.  "  I 
have  indeed,  sir,  done  you  wrong,  sne  said ; 
"pray  foigive  me,  and  tell  me  what  are  the  cir- 
cumstances to  which  the  king  alludes." 

The  intendant  paused,  and  seemed  to  hesitate 
for  a  moment,  but  then  replied,  "  I  am  almost 
unwilling  to  state,  mademoiselle,  what  they  are ; 
although  upon  them  depends  your  father's  safety." 

"  Then  why— why  should  you  hesitate  to  tell 
mel  I  fear  there  is  somethuig  very  terrible  in 
them.  But  you  need  not  be  afraid  I  can  bear  it, 
whatever  it  may  be." 

"  Oh,  my  dear  yoimg  lady,"  replied  Monsieur 
de  L — — ,  "  under  some  circumstances  how  wil- 
lingly would  I  explain  t  but  it  so  happens  that  J 
know  many  things  which  must  render  what  I 
have  to  say  most  painful  to  you,  as  taxing  your 
filialpiety  in  a  manner  much  too  hanl." 

"There  is  nothing  loo  hard,  sir,  I  should 
think,"  replied  Julie,  "  for  a  daughter  to  do  for  a 
father's  safety.    Pray  explain !" 

"  Well,  then,  mademoiselle,"  said  thfi  former 
Intendant  of  Riom, "  you  must  know  I  have  had 
the  opportunity  and  the  happiness  of  servixv^Va'?. 
majesly  as  W  co\ivvviQ\^  vi^u  w\a^  "ass.  c>^<»s5vss^ 
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grant  any  favour  I  asked  ibrany  one  of  my  near 
relations.  This  is  some  time  ago,  and  the  king 
doubtless  thought  that  I  would  apply  for  some  of 
the  high  posts  or  offices  which  from  time  to  time 
became  vacant  in  favour  of  mjr  brother,  who,  as 
you  doubtless  know,  is  a  distinguished  ma^s- 
trate.  I  did  not  apply,  however,  for  my  brother 
was  content ;  but  as  soon  as  I  arrived  at  Paris 
from  Auvergne,  and  had  humbly  thanked  his 
majesty  for  the  high  functions  to  ^ich  he  has 
called  me,  I  demanded  the  grace  and  pardon  of 
your  father  as  the  sole  request  1  had  to  make. 
The  king  started  and  looked  displeased,  saying 
that  when  he  made  the  promise  which  I  nave 
mentioned  he  never  expected  that  I  would  inter- 
cede for  a  criminal.  I  represented  that  I  doubt- 
ed not,  indeed,  that  I  felt  sure,  that  your  father 
was  not  so  criminal  as  he  imagined ;  that  he 
must  have  killed  the  young  Marquis  de  Bausse 
in  some  chance  encounter;  but  he  replied  that 
he  had  sworn  to  regard  such  chance  encounters 
as  murders,  and  he  had  pledged  himself  to  act 
accordingly  to  the  Marquis  de  Langy  at  the  time 
of  his  eldest  son's  death.  I  was  still  pressing 
him  upon  the  subject  when  one  of  those  who  were 
near  suggested  to  the  king  to  ask  me  if  the 
Count  d"Artonne  was  anv  way  allied  to  me.  I 
was  obliged  to  acknowledge  he  was  not,  and  the 
king's  reply  was  then  very  simple,  that  he  had 
only  promised  to  grant  me  a  favour  in  behalf  of 
one  of  my  relations,  and  therefore,  in  reiecting 
mypetition,  he  did  not  violate  his  word.'' 

The  intendant  paused,  and  Julie  clasped  her 
hands,  exclaiming,  "  Then  it  is  hopeless !" 

"  Nay,  not  hopeless,  Mademoiselle  d'Artonnc," 
replied  Monsieur  de  L ^  in  a  low  but  im- 
pressive voice :  "  it  depends  upon  yourself.  You 
can  at  once  restore  your  fktner  to  his  countiy, 
to  his  home,  to  his  honours,  to  his  estates.  You 
can  sweep  away  at  once  the  clouds  that  have 
come  over  your  house,  and  give  it  back  its  sun- 
shine; nay,  hear  me."  he  continued,  *'  I  know  it 
must  be  most  painful  to  you—" 

"What  is  it  you  mean.  sirT  said  Julie; 
"how  can  I  do  thisl"  ana  as  she  spoke  she 
raised  her  head  and  gazed  in  his  face,  uncon- 
scious of  his  meaning. 

"  By  giving  me  your  hand,"  said  Monsieur  de 

3L. ,  •'  you  would  immediately  take  away  from 

the  king  his  only  excuse  for  rejecting  my  peti- 
tion in  my  father's  behalf.  Monsieur  d'Arionne 
becomes  at  once  my  relation,  and  he  is  safe.  I 
know  it  roust  be  painful  to  yon.  I  am  well 
aware  of  all  the  circumstances;  I  know  them 
all;  that  you  have  been  taught  to  believe  your- 
self engaged  to  a  young  gentleman,  I  doubt  not, 
every  way  deserving  you;  that  your  father's 
consent  has  been  given,  and,  that  you  may  think, 
perhaps,"  he  added,  watching  the  changing  ex- 

{)re8sion  of  her  countenance,  "  that  you  do  not 
ove  me,  and,  consequently,  our  union  could  not 
be  happy ;  but,  dear  lady,  you  are  very  young, 
and  woman's  heart,  formed  for  all  excellence, 
generally  follows  her  duty,  if  there  be  not  some 
very  great  fault  in  those  to  whom  the  care  of  it 
is  intrusted.  Every  day  we  see  women  marry- 
ing men  whom  they  do  not  love,  and,  if  they  are 
good  and  wise  men,  learning  to  love  them  most 
devotedly." 

"  But,  sir,"  replied  Julie,  simply,  "  I  love  an- 
other." 

A  shf^hi  flush  passed  over  the   intendant's 
cheek  niui  brow,    lie  know  the  Taci  t\?^\\1  wcW, 

bat  yei -        -  -     - 

"True, 


Mademoiselle  d'AitoniML  and  at  t)Mit  age  aCt- 
appointment  of  such  a  irizid  is  soon  recofwl 
from,  and  the  deep  and  devoced  attentkm  ojf  om 
who  loves  you  most  sincerely,  the  splendoon  of 
a  court  where  you  would  take  one  of  the  highat 
places,  and  the  consciousness  of  haTing  mads  a 
noble  sacrifice  for  a  father's  safety,  would  iooi 

{>rove  sufficient  conipensatioD,  and  yon  wwld 
earn  to  return  the  auction  of  one  who  had  dose 

his  utmost  to  serve  yon  and  yours,  and  who 

would  devote  his  life  to  make  yon  hMmpn." 
Skilfully  and  carefully  did  he  apply  his  woi^l 

reading  his  fhir  companion's  face  as  a  book,  pd 
adapting  everything  he  said  to  that  vhidi  hi 
saw  written  there.  He  marked  her  brow  coa* 
tract  slightly  when  he  spoke  of  her  soon  Saigt^ 
ting  her  first  love ;  he  beheld  a  faint  smile  psv 
over  her  lip  when  he  talked  of  the  splendonn  cf 
a  court ;  but  when  he  mentioned  the  high  «■»- 
lation  of  having  saved  her  father,  he  saw  adeqp 
sadness  come  over  the  fair  face  of  Julie  d'Ar* 
tonne,  and  he  fancied  that  he  had  won  the  dqr. 
He  was  undeceived  in  a  moment,  however,  m 
Julie  replied  the  next  instant,  with  a  face  of  deep 
sadness,  but  with  a  degree  of  firmness  that  ^ow- 
ed not  the  slightest  remains  of  donbt  or  besiia* 
tion  in  her  mind,  "  It  cannot  be,  whatever  niy 
be  my  wish  or  inclination  to  sacrifice  anyiUsg; 
everything,  life  itself,  fbr  my  father;  there  are 
circumstances  that  rcfnder  it  now  impossible." 

She  was  much  agitated  as  she  spoke,  bat  sot 
with  the  agitation  of  a  girl  called  upon  m  voy 
eariy  life  to  accept  or  reject  the  hand  of  area 
who  loves  her.  All  the  feelings  which  sack  a 
situation  naturally  produces  were,  widi  Jalis 
d'Artonne.  swallowed  up  in  consideratteB  farmer 
fkther,  and  therefore,,  though  agitated,  as  I  hare 
said,  though  her  lip  quivered  and  W  fiioa 
shook,  yet  it  was  not  the  blushing  agiialkA 
which,  more  or  less,  affects  every  wonan  ia 

questions  of  love.    Monsieur  de  u marked 

it  all,  and  judged  rightly  of  a  good  deal  that  ha 
saw ;  but  still  there  was  something  that  be  oooid 
not  account  for,  with  all  his  knowledge  of  the 
worid,  with  all  his  keen  perceptioo  of  cte  human 
heart.  To  the  man  who  does  aot  ondentand 
high  principles,  who,  at  best,  calls  them  conve- 
nient prejudices,  there  is  always  one  leaf  in  the 
book  of  knowledge  shnt ;  there  are  motives  that 
are  unknown  to  him,  there  are  actkms  which  he 
cannot  comprehend. 

"  Mav  I  ask  what  circnmstances  can  be  so 
imperative  upon  a  daughter  as  a  father's  safely, 
as  a  father's  deliv^nce,  his  restoration  to  hon- 
our 7"  said  Monsieur  de  L- — .  "  Do  yon  ob- 
ject to  explain  to  me  what  are  the  circnmstances 
that  render  this  impossible,  Biademoiselle  d'Ar- 
tonne 1" 

**  Oh,  no !"  she  replied,  '*  certainly  not,  to  ex- 
plain them  to  you  generally.  Yon  have  asked 
me,  sir,"  she  continued,  with  a  Unsh, "  to  become 
your  wife,  and  I  thank  you  most  sincerely,  both 
for  the  eood  opinion  which  must  have  prompted 
you  to  do  me  that  honour,  and  for  the  kindness 
towards  my  father,  which,  I  am  sure,  has  had 
the  greatest  share  therein.  But,  dr,  before  my 
father  himself  lefl  France,  he  united  my  hand  to 
that  of  another,  and,  by  his  command  and  imder 
his  directions,  I  have  pledged  myself  by  vows 
which  bind  me  to  Monsieur  de  Langy  as  irrev- 
ocably as  if  I  were  actually  married  to  him." 

"  But,  surely,"  said  Monsieur  de  L ,  "if 

M<msiear  de  Langy,  or  whate^Tr  hi<«  name  raar 


yet  he  dill  not  like  to  hear  it  acVtnowVcA^A.WXNXitvTArVj  YKw^^o^^Vw«  you  with  that  high 
ue,"  he  said  j  "  bat  yet  yon  aie  ^cry  -ywmfj/  axA^'An\fct«te^^i5w3BnW[X^\a«^^t».teerve, 
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mad  whidk  is  piore  commimly  found  In  Ihe  yoong 
than  tho  old,  ne  will  set  you  free  from  such  rows 
when  he  knows  all  that  is  at  stake." 

"  I  will  never  ask  him,"  said  Julie,  quickly, 
"  and  I  don't  think  my  tather  would  ask  him 
either,  if  he  were  to  return  to  stand  his  trial  to- 
morrow." 

From  the  countenance  of  Monsieur  de  L ^ 

no  one  could  have  divined  the  bitter  sensations 
that  were  taking  place  at  his  heart ;  the  anger 
at  the  difficulties  which  opposed  themselves  to 
his  views,  the  determination,  only  strengthened 
by  resistance,  to  overcome  all  those  difficulties 
and  work  out  his  own  will,  the  jealous  anger 
mid  hatred  that  he  felt  towaras  Francis  de  Lan- 

g\  and  the  resolution  to  crush  and  trample  upon 
m,  if  human  cunning  could  be  found  strong 
enough  to  effect  its  object:  all  was  calm, 
thoughtful,  and  grave  externally,  and  he  replied 
in  a  cool  and  deliberate  tone,  catching  at  the 
last  words  that  Julie  had  spoken :  "  I  take  it  for 
granted,  of  course,  Mademoiselle  d'Artonne,  that 
your  father  will  eventually  return  to  stand  his 
trial,  otherwise  the  absolute  loss  of  all  his  estates 
to  himself  and  his  family  must  ensue.  It  is  my 
own  full  conviction,  from  all  I  heard  of  the  evi- 
dence while  I  was  at  Riom,  and  I  know  it  was 
also  the  conviction  of  the  president,  Lagrange, 
before  whom  the  trial  would  have  taken  place. 
that  your  father  would  have  been  pronounced 
innocent)  or,  at  all  events,  acguitted  of  the  capi< 
tnl  charge.  It  may  be  a  comiort  to  him  to  know 
this,  if  you  have  any  opportunity  of  communica- 
ting the  fact  to  him ;  and,  as  circumstances  pre- 
vent you  from  taking  the  only  means  of  ensuring 
to  him  his  safety  before  his  return,  it  is  some 
satisfaction  to  know  that  the  danger  to  him  is  not 
great,  except  by  his  persevering  in  staying  away." 

'*  But,"  said  Julie,  "  he  would,  of  course,  be 
immediately  arrested  if  he  returned,  and  might 
be  subject  to  a  long  and  painful  imprisonment 
before  his  trial.  I  know  he  dreads  tnat  impris- 
onment very  much." 

"  Oh,  there  is  no  fear  of  that  at  all,"  said  the 
Jntendant,  with  a  smile ;  "you  may  assure  him 
Icom  me,  that  there  is  not  the  slightest  chance  of 
his  being  arrested.  Before  he  went,  and  afler 
he  had  escaped,  it  was  necessary  to  take  every 
means  of  securing  his  person  for  trial ;  but  after 
he  has  proved  his  intention  of  abiding  the  de- 
cision ot  a  lawful  court,  by  returning  openly  af- 
ter his  escape  has  been  fully  effected,  no  one  will 
take  any  notice  of  his  being  in  France  till  he 
ntrrenders  himself  at  Riom.  You  may  assure 
him  from  me,  that  such  will  he  the  case.  And 
now,  my  dear  young  lady,"  he  continued,  with  a 
graceful  bend  of  the  head,  "  let  me  wish  you 
every  sort  of  happiness  in  your  future  life.  To 
have  contributea  to  that  happiness,  to  have  de- 
voted all  my  thoughts  to  increase  it,  and,  in  fact, 
to  have  made  your  days  pass  like  the  spring 
MUkshine,  producing  flowers  before  your  foot- 
steps wherever  you  went,  would  have  been  to 
me,  had  it  been  possible,  the  greatest  earthly  de- 
light. Not  being  possible,  as  you  say,  1  may 
grieve  over  my  own  disappointment,  and  but 
wish  that  you  may  be  as  blessed  with  another  as 
I  would  have  endeavoured  to  make  you.  I  will 
now  go  on  for  a  moment  and  pay  my  respects  to 
the  Countess  d'Artonne,  but  I  will  say  nothine 
to  her  in  regard  to  the  proposal  I  have  ventured 
ID  make  you,  lest  she  shomd  exert  her  influence 
and  entreaties  with  you  to  make  you  secure 
your  father's  safety  at  the  expense  of  your  own 
peace  of  mind." 


"  Oh,  sir,"  replied  Julie,  with  the  tears  in  her 
eyes,  "  I  ftel  that  jrou  are  indeed  generous  and 
kind;"  but  he  waved  his  hand  gently,  as  if  en- 
treating her  to  say  no  more,  and  entering  the 
chateau  with  her,  paid  a  short  visit  to  the  Count* 
ess  d'Artonne.  i 

When  seated  in  his  own  cairiaee,  however, 
and  proceeding  towards  Senlis,  tae  intendant 
clinched  his  hand  tight,  and  let  it  fall  heavily 
upon  his  knee. 

**  Curses  upon  her  obstinate  pride  1"  he  said ; 
"but  she  shall  be  mine  if  power  be  worth  any- 
thing in  this  world.  I  fear  he  is  not  in  Holland, 
or  1  would  drive  him  out  But  I  will  punish 
this  youth  first.    I  shall  find  some  means." 


CHAPTER  XUV. 

When  Francis  de  Langy  returned  from  his 
interview  wiUi  the  stranger,  he  found  his  father 
crossing  the  vestibule  with  a  letter  in  his  hand. 

"  Ah,  Francis,"  he  said,  "  this  concerns  you, 
I  am  sorry  to  say.  It  is  the  king's  answer  to 
my  last  application  concerning  the  Count  d'Ar- 
tonne. Read  it :  you  will  see  how  hopeless  the 
case  is." 

Francis  took  it  and  read.  To  him  the  con- 
tents were  new ;  but  they  would  not  be  so  to  the 
reader,  even  if  we  were  to  repeat  them  here ;  for 
the  letter  was  the  same  which  Monsieur  de 

Lt ,  now  one  of  the  king's  ministers,  had  put' 

into  the  hands  of  Julie  d'Artonne  not  many  days 
before. 

"  Pray,  what  are  the  circumstances,"  demand- 
ed Francis  de  Langy.  '*  to  which  the  king  al- 
ludes, and  under  which  he  sajrs  he  would  inter- 
fere in  &vour  of  the  count  1" 

**  Simply,"  replied  Monsieur  de  Langy.  "  that 
it  can  be  shown,  beyond  the  possibility  or  doubt, 
that  the  Marquis  de  Bausse  was  the  person  to 
attack  Monsieur  d'Artonne,  and  that  the  latter 
killed  him  in  his  own  defence." 

Francis  de  Langy  shook  his  head,  and  re- 
turned the  paper  to  his  father  without  comment. 
He  recollected  the  two  conversations  which  he 
had  had  with  Monsieur  d'Artonne  after  his  ar- 
rest, and  he  folt  convinced  that  the  condition  re- 
quired by  the  king  could  not  be  complied  with» 
The  conviction  was  very  painful  to  him,  for  he 
had  still  entertained  the  hope  that  the  monarch 
would  interfere,  as  was  very  frequently  the  case 
both  during  his  reign  and  that  of  his  predeces- 
sor ;  and,  retirinfi^  early  to  his  chamber,  he  gave 
himself  up  to  sad  thoughts  as  to  what  wouM  be 
his  own  destiny  and  that  of  the  family  with 
which  it  had  become  so  intimately  linked  during 
the  last  year.  But  fortune  had  not  yet  spent  ail 
her  malice  upon  him.  and  the  very  next  day 
another  blow  was  to  oe  struck,  which  greatly 
ag^vated  all  that  had  gone  before. 

He  had  spent  the  morning  with  the  marchion- 
ess, but  haa  not  seen  Monsieur  de  Langy^  and 
was  about  going  once  more  to  the  palace,  m  or- 
der to  see  whether  any  steps  had  been  made  in 
his  cause.  His  foot  was  actually  in  the  stirrup, 
when  one  of  the  servants,  running  out,  informed 
him  that  the  marquis  wished  to  speak  with  him 
in  his  cabinet:  and,  turning  bact,  he  immedi- 
ately proceedea  thither,  hearing,  with  some  sur- 
prise, as  he  approached,  the  voices  of  several 
persons  speakmg.  On  ^rLVatvcv«,Vft^NiNwv\^\^fc 
genllemetv,  w\\o\u  \ie  \cu^^  -w^  ^^t^  ^\&\»a.^'l 
related  lo  \he  Yio>Wft  ot  \>^\jMi^  \  ^a^-*^  ^^^ 
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a  little  astonidhed  to  find  thai,  instead  of  greet- 
ing him  as  usual,  they  only  received  him  with  a 
stifTand  formal  bow. 

"They  have  prejudged  the  question  against 
me,"  thought  De  Langy;  "already,  it  seems,  I 
am  no  relation  of  theirs  j"  and  he  returned  their 
greeting  with  a  haughty  bend  of  the  head. 

"  Here  is  very  sad  news,  Francis,"  said  the 
marquis,  "very  sad  news  indeed;  yet  I  trust 
it  may  not  be  true.  I  hope  that  it  is  not  so ; 
nevertheless,  these  gentlemen,  by  the  proceed- 
ings that  they  think  fit  to  take,  compel  me  to 
make  the  matter  known  to  vou  while  there  may 
be  yet  some  reasonable  doubt." 

"  Pray  let  me  hear  this  bad  news,"  said  Fran- 
cis de  Langy ;  "  I  have  lately  been  so  accustom- 
ed to  receive  painful  tidings,  that  I  scarcely  ever 
expect  to  hear  anything  else.  What  is  the  sor- 
row for  the  day,  my  dear  father?" 

"  Why,  sir,'^  said  one  of  the  gentlemen,  step- 

Sing  abruptly  forward,  "  I  was  informed  yestcr- 
ay  by  Monsieur  de  L ,  that  the  Thetis  frig- 
ate, in  which  Monsieur  de  St.  Mcdard  was  pro- 
celling  from  the  Isle  of  France  to  Pondicheriy, 
has  been  lost  in  a  storm  three  days  after  she  set 
sail.    Every  soul  on  board  has  perished,  and — " 

"Stay,  stay,  stay!"  cried  Francis  de  Langy, 
sinking  into  a  chair,  as  pale  as  death,  and  cover- 
ing his  eyes  with  his  hands:  "stay,  in  pity  let 
me  learn  to  bear  this,  ere  you  tell  me  more. 
Lost!  every  soul  lost!  Oh  God,  how  strange 
and  wonderful  are  thy  decrees!  Alas!  alas! 
this  is  a  terrible  blow,  mdeed !" 

Ever}'body  was  silent  for  a  few  minutes,  see- 
ing him  more  deeply  and  terribly  affected  than 
they  had  anticipated,  and  the  Marquis  de  Langy 
rang  for  a  glass  of  water,  thinking  that  he  would 
faint. 

It  was  Francis  de  Langy  himself  who  spoke 
first.  "  Now.  sir,"  he  said,  after  a  few  moments' 
thought,  "what  more?  There  was  an  'and' 
upon  your  lips  when  I  stopped  you,  I  fear  some- 
wnal  rudely.  May  I  know  what  you  were  about 
to  say  1" 

"Why,  sir,"  replied  the  relation,  "these  gentle- 
men and  myselt  beine  the  collateral  heirs  of 
Monsieur  le  Vicomte  de  St.  Medard,  in  default 
of  Monsieur  le  Marquis  here  and  his  son,  have 
been  advised,  as  there  is  a  doubt  in  regard  to 
your  own  parentage,  on  whom  Monsieur  de  St. 
Medard  has  thought  fit  to  settle  his  property,  to 
put  in  our  solemn  protest  against  all  the  dona- 
tions and  bequests,  whether  by  settlement  or  will, 
which  he  may  have  made  to  you,  to  take  place 
after  his  death.  This  we  do  to  guard  our  col- 
lateral rights  in  his  landed  property,  and  I  hereby 
tender  you  our  protest  in  due  form." 

Francis  de  Langy  took  the  paper  which  he 
held  towards  him,  and  glanced  nis  eye  casually 
over  it  without  gathering  much  of  its  meaning. 
"  In  fact,"  he  said,  at  length,  forcing  his  mind 
from  the  more  engrossing  subject  which  was 
before  it,  in  the  loss  of  Monsieur  de  Medard, 
"In  fact,  sir,  I  am  to  conclude — for  I  really  do 
not  understand  all  these  terms  of  law— that  you 
wish  to  annul  the  act  of  adoption  which  my  uncle 
entered  into  and  the  king  confirmed  ?" 

"  It  is  upNon  the  question,  sir,"  replied  another 
of  the  relations,  "  whether  Monsieur  de  St.  Me- 
dard was  really  your  uncle  or  not,  that  the  whole 
case  turns.  If  you  were  really  his  nephew  and 
he  really  your  uncle,  there  can  be  no  doubt  the 
act  of  adoption  stands ;  but  if  he  performed  it 
under  a  mistake  regarding  l\vc  idaXiow^Vxxj^-^e 
hold  thai  it  is  null  aad  void;' 


"  But  I  have  understood,"  said  Francis  de 
Langy,  "  both  from  himself  by  letter  and  froa 
his  notary,  since  he  departed,  that  he  had  taken 
measures  to  confirm  that  adoption  since  thie 
question  of  my  birth  arose." 

"  We  are  advised,  sir,''  replied  the  last  speaker, 
"  that  he  did  not  perfect  tha^e  papers." 

"  But,  of  course,"  replied  Francis  de  Langy, 
"  they  show  his  intention,  which  is  also  shovn 
in  his  letters  to  me." 

"  We  have  nothing  to  do  with  letters,  sir. ' 
answered  the  relation,  "  nor  with  intentions ;  'JU 
law  requires  acts." 

"  Oh !  I  understand  you,"  replied  Francis  d« 
Langy :  "  you  do  not  aoubt  whether  there  wii 
really  any  intention  to  adopt  me  as  his  child, 
whether  I  was  his  nephew  or  not ;  but  yon  pro- 
pose to  take  advantage  of  any  want  of  lonnabtj 
in  the  papers,  in  order  to  frustrate  what  foa 
know  to  have  been  his  wishes  V 

"No,  no,  sir;  not  exactly  so,"  replied  (at 
others ;  "  but  to  guard  our  collateral  right?,  as  J 
said  before.  Indeed,  they  are  remote ;  and  whtx 
we  do  is  more  for  the  benefit  of  Monsieur  de 
Langy  than  ourselves." 

"  Oh !  I  beg  you  would  spare  yourselves  ill 
trouble  on  my  account,"  exclaimed  the  marqaiSk 
sarcastically.  "  It  is  my  intention,  if  my  poo: 
uncle  should  unfortunately  have  lefl  some  oftte 
papers  informal  or  unfinished,  to  renounce  « 
my  own  part  all  claim  to  his  estates  in  iataur 
of  one  whom  I  have  always  looked  upon  as  uj 
son,  whatever  be  the  result  of  the  suit  now 
pending;  and  I  am  perfectly  sure  that  theyoang 
gentleman  who  claims  to  be  my  heir  will  gladly 
make  the  same  renunciation." 

"  Ask  him  not,  my  dear  father,  ask  him  not," 
replied  Francis  de  Langy:  "  for  most  aasarediT 
I  would  never  accept  aught  at  the  hands  of  ooe 
who  robs  me  of  my  name  and  my  inheritance." 

"Nay,  nay,  Francis,"  replied  the  maxqais. 
"  use  not  such  harsh  terms.  How  can  vou  tell 
that  he  robs  you  of  your  inheritance  ?  Ilow  can 
you  tell  that  it  is  not  really  as  has  been  said  T 

"  I  feel  it  here,"  replied  Francis,  ItLjing  his 
hand  upon  his  heart;  "  I  feel  it  here,  my  iather. 
I  might  be  the  son  of  a  peasant,  bat  I  cannot  be 
the  son  of  a  knave !" 

"Well,  gentlemen,"  said  the  collateral  heir, 
who  had  taken  such  good  care  of  his  ultimate 
rights,  and  who  had  been  the  chief  spokesman 
for  his  fellows,  "  having  done  all  that  is  neces- 
sary in  this  business,  we  will  take  our  depanuie. 
Whether  Monsieur  de  Langy  and  his  boo  have 
power  to  convey  these  estates  to  any  other  to 
our  detriment  may  become  a  question  hereatter, 
if  it  be  tried." 

"  Make  your  mind  easy,  sir,"  said  Francis  de 
Langy,  "  it  shall  never  be  tried  on  my  account 
I  wish  you  good-moming;"  and  sitting  down  as 
the  marquis  saw  his  visiters  to  the  door,  be  cov- 
ered his  eves  with  his  hands,  murmnrioff,  "And 
is  he  really  gone,  he,  on  whom  alone  I  had  any 
dependance  7" 

On  the  marquis's  return,  however,  he  rose, 
and  after  a  few  words  more  he  left  the  Chateau 
de  Lang}',  saying  that  he  must  go  to  the  notary's 
and  ascertain  the  facts.  The  old  man  received 
him  kindly,  but  with  an  air  of  sympathy  anil 
firrief,  which  showed  that  he  had  heard  rumour? 
at  l^ast  of  the  loss  of  the  The  lis,  and  the  death 
of  Monsieur  do  St.  Medard.  Francis  de  Lan?y 
touched  upon  that  part  of  the  subject  but  brieflv, 
\  Vox  \Vvc  foolish  shame  which  almost  all  men  have 
\  ol  ^Vxxi^NCDX  \A  ^utl  Sa.  lears  prevented  him 
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frcm  dvrelling  <M  \bat  which  he  felt  was  likely 
to  master  him.  In  answer  to  his  question  re- 
garding his  adoption  by  Monsieur  bt.  Mcdard, 
the  notary  replied,  "  Why,  I  am  alraid  it  would 
bear  a  suit.  The  last  jptaper  could  not  be  pre- 
pared in  lime,  and  ihcrelbre  is  unsigned ;  but  the 
others  clearly  prove  the  intention  of  the  vis- 
count. However,  I  will  consult  an  a«ivocate 
about  it." 

"Do  not  take  the  pains/'  said  Francis  de 
Langy :  "  I  am  sick  of  the  law,  and  I  do  believe 
that,  according  to  the  Divine  injunction,  which 
we  should  follow  from  better  motives  than  1  fear 
we  do,  if  a  man  sued  me  for  my  cloak,  I  would 
give  him  my  coat  also  j"  and  thus  saying,  he  left 
the  notary. 

With  a  heavy  heart  and  a  thoughtful  brow, 
Francis  took  his  way  back  to  the  Hutel  de  Langy. 
The  prospect  before  him  was  cheerless  enough, 
it  must  be  acknowledged ;  if  then  Uie  cause  in 
vhich  he  was  engaged  regarding  the  succession 
of  the  house  of  De  Langy  was  decided  against 
him,  he  lost  also  the  estates  of  St.  Medard ;  he 
lost  the  allowance  even  which  he  had  received 
from  the  viscount;  he  lost  eveiything,  in  short; 
ioft  although  the  notary  had  assured  him  Mon- 
near  de  St.  Medard's  personal  property,  his 
money,  his  goods,  his  chattels,  being  leA  by  will, 
went  to  him  beyond  all  manner  of  doubt;  yet  the 
sum  was  so  small  comparatively,  that  the  in- 
come to  be  derived  from  it  could  not  amount  to 
more  than  four  or  five  thousand  liyres,  or  about  a 
couple  of  hundred  pounds  in  English  money. 
Had  it  been  for  himself  alone  that  he  was  anx- 
ious, he  would  scarcely  have  cared  for  the  loss 
of  fortune;  tlie  buoyancy  of  youthful  hope,  still 
strong  in  his  bosom,  would  have  borne  his  heart 
high  above  the  waves  of  adversity.  He  felt 
within  himself  powers  and  resources  of  many 
kinds :  he  feared  not,  he  cared  not,  for  his  indi- 
vidual prospects;  but  when  he  thought  on  Julie 
d'Artonne,  his  heart  sunk.  He  pictured  her  to 
himself  struggling  with  poverty,  bowed  down  bv 
petty  cares,  removed  from  the  station  in  which 
she  was  bom,  deprived  of  the  comfort  of  luxuries 
to  which  she  had  been  accastomed,'and  instead 
of  sharing  what  he  had  hoped  to  oner  her— hon- 
oon  prosperity,  and  high  rank — living  as  the 
wile  of  a  poor  and  nameless  man,  exposed  to  the 
thousand  ills  which  must  follow  such  a  station. 

Such  were  his  thoughts  when  he  re-entered 
the  H6tel  de  Langy  ana  proceeded  to  his  father's 
cabinet,  knocking  before  he  entered.  The  mar- 
qnis's  check  was  somewhat  flushed,  and  he  was 
eridently  discomposed. 

'*  I  have  written  this  paper,  Francis,"  he  said, 
**Co  give  you  full  assurance  that,  during  my  life, 
you  will  never  be  disturbed  in  possession  of  the 
estates  of  St.  Medard.  I  wished,"  he  added, 
^  chat  another  person  should  join  me  in  the  act, 
and  have  been  to  him,  never  doubting  that  he 
woald  do  so  readily.  He  declines,  however, 
aod  perhaps  we  ought  not  to  blame  him." 

*'  1  blame  him  not  at  all,  my  dear  father;  but, 

Erchance,  he  may  think  himself  heir  of  De 
ingy  too  soon." 

Francis  hesitated  whether  he  should  take  the 
paper  or  not,  for  he  was  determined  not  to  avail 
nimself  of  it  under  any  circumstances ;  but^ 
avoid  all  discussion  with  the  marquis  on  the 
subject,  and  not  to  seem  ungrateful,  he,  aAer  a 
moment's  pause,  received  it  without  comment, 
determined  to  destroy  it  as  soon  as  he  reached 
his  own  apartment. 
"  In  case  this  cause  should  be  decided  against 
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me,"  he  said,  with  a  (aint  smile,  remembering 
how  necessary  it  was  that  the  Count  d'Artonne 
should  know  where  to  communicate  with  him 
cr  the  countess,  "  should  this  cause  be  decided 
against  nie,  as,  perhaps,  it  will,  I  shall  beg  to  be 
your  tenant  in  the  Chateau  de  St.  Medard,  lo 
which  I  shall  return  this  evening." 

"  You  are  jesting,  Francis,"  said  the  marquis, 
reproachfully:  "the  chateau  is  your  own,  da- 
ring my  life,  at  least,  and  the  estates  also.  I 
tliink,  perhaps,  it  may  be  better  ibr  you  to  go 
back,  for  this  day's  news  has  been  a  great  shock 
to  you,  and  a  little  repose  and  quiet  must  be 
beneficial.  From  all  I  hear,  it  is  impossible 
that  the  cause  can  be  decided  for  weeks,  if  not 
for  months  to  come." 

"  Then  the  lawyers  have  deceived  me  shame- 
full)^'  replied  Francis  de  Langy. 

''They  always  do,"  replied  his  father,  and 
what  was  true  then  is  not  far  from  the  truth 
now.  ^ 

Not  long  ai\er  Francis  dl  Langy  bade  adieu 
to  the  Hotel  de  Langy,  and  returned  with  a  sad 
heart  to  his  own  abode.  It  was  late  ere  he 
arrived ;  night  had  long  fallen ;  and,  as  he  was 
not  expected,  the  saloon  was  vacant,  the  little 
party  at  the  chateau  having  broken  up  a  few 
minutes  before.  While  the  old  butler  ran  to 
bring  lights,  the  young  gentleman  stood  before 
the  wide  chimney,  and  gazed  upon  the  crackling 
wood  that  still  i)unied  upon  the  hearth,  casting 
a  fitful  glare  around  the  room.  The  vacant 
chamber,  with  its  dying  fire,  seemed  to  him  like 
the  end  of  life,  when  the  lights  of  existence  and 
the  bright  faces  that  cheerod  it  have  been  taken 
away,  and  nothing  is  left  but  the  embers  to  cast 
faint  and  flickenng  gleams  upon  the  things 
around,  before  the^^  too  go  out,  and  all  is  conL 
and  dark.  His  voice  had  been  heard,  however, 
and  the  sound  of  the  carriage- wheels,  and  before 
the  old  man  returned  with  candl^  Julie  had  nm 
down  to  welcome  him,  and  his  aims  were  once 
more  round  that  bright  and  beautiful  form,  the 
very  touch  of  which  seemed  to  revive  hope  and 
consolation  in  his  bosom.  The  moment  after 
Madame  d'Artonne  joined  him,  and  both  eagerly 
asked  what  news. 

*'  It  seems  very  ungrateftil,"  replied  Francis 
de  Langy f  in  a  sad  tone,  "  for  the  joy  of  seeing 
you  both  again ;  but  I  wish  I  had  been  an  hour 
later,  or  that  you  had  gone  to  bed  an  hoar 
before." 

''  Then  your  tidings  are  bad,  of  coarse,"  said 
Madame  d'Artonne.  "  Your  cause  is  lost,  my 
poor  Francis;  but  do  not  be  cast  down;  Julie 
can  be  very  happy,  and  make  you  happy  too, 
without  the  name  of  De  Langy." 

"It  is  worse  than  that,"  said  Francis  de 
Langy :  "  I  have  made  op  my  mind  to  lose  my 
rights  and  be  deprived  ofmy  inheritance ;  but  I 
have  had  a  greater  shock.  Monsieur  de  St. 
Medard  is,  I  fear,  lost  in  the  Thetis,  between 
Port  Louis  and  Pondicherry." 

Madame  d'Artonne  clasped  her  hands,  and 
gazed  in  his  face  with  horror. 

"  Good  God !"  she  cried,  "  is  it  possible  ?" 

"  Let  me  tell  all  at  once,"  said  Francis  de 
Langy,  "  that  there  may  be  nothing  painful  left 
behind  for  to-morrow.  It  seems  that  the  papers 
which  were  necessary  to  confirm  me  in  the  pos- 
session of  this  properly,  in  case  I  should  be 
pxpnounced  not  tne  son  of  the  Marquis  de  Langr, 
wjre  not  altogether  completed  beCot<i  vccj  >\^w. 
went  away,  axiAi\AX,eoTi^i^<wi>\N  ^^^'is^a^A'^ 
St.  Mcdatd  wVil  ^  \osv  \o  tia  A  >iDa&  ^NiSA\»(t 
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lost.  There  is  some  small  sum  in  money  and 
effects  which  I  must  possess,  a  pittance ;  Julie, 
affoi^ing  an  income  less  than  that  of  many  a 
wealthy  farmer.  Can  I  ask  you,  Julie,  to  share 
such  a  fate  r 

*'  I  require  no  asking,  Francis  "  replied  Julie, 
casting  her  arms  round  him ;  "  I  am  yours,  and 
if  misfortune  gives  me  but  the  opportunity  of 
showing  you  how  deeply,  how  devotedly  1  am 
yours,  fshall  regret  it  only  on  your  account,  and 
not  on  my  own,  for  the  delight  of  so  doing  is 
more  than  suliicient  compensation  for  any 
change  of  circumstance  that  may  befall  me.  Do 
you  think  I  care  for  wealth,  Francis,  if  you  love 
me  still  1"  and  her  tears  fell  upon  his  cheek. 

Madame  d'Artonne  looked  on  with  a  sad 
smile :  "  Should  misfortune  still  pursue  us,  my 
children,"  she  said,  "and  Francis  lose  his  suit, 
on  which  so  much  depends,  we  will  go  to  join 
my  husband  in  another  land ;  but  you  have  not 
told  Francis,  Julie,  ihat  you  have  seen  Monsieur 
de  L— — ,  and  that  ne  advises  your  father's  re- 
turn." 

"He  is  an  artful  villain,"  said  Francis  de 
Langy ;  "  and  if  he  have  given  that  advice,  it 
is,  in  my  eyes,  the  strongest  motive  for  warning 
Monsieur  d'Artonne  against  such  a  course." 

"  Indeed,  Francis,"  said  Julie,  "  I  believe  you 
do  him  wrong ;  I  have  much  to  tell  you  regard- 
ing his  conduct  when  he  was  here,  which,  I 
think,  will  alter  your  opinion  of  him.  In  the 
mean  time,  however,  my  mother  has  written  to 
my  father,  telling  him  exactly  what  the  minister 
said." 

"Written  to  him"?"  exclaimed  Francis  de 
Langy :  "  then  you  must  have  heard  from  him !" 

"Yes,"  replied  the  "countess,  a  few  words 
coming  by  the  ordinary  post  told  me  to  write  to 
the  Chevalier  de  Riom,  at  a  town  called  Dover, 
on  the  English  coast.  It  was  in  my  husband's 
handwriting,  ^nd  therefore  I  conclude  that  Riom 
is  the  name  he  has  taken." 

"  I  must  write  to  him  also,"  replied  Francis 
de  Langy ;  "  but  in  the  mean  time,  tell  me,  Julie, 
-what  dm  this  intendant  say?" 

"  Nay,  nay,  I  will  tell  you  that  to-morrow," 
said  Julie,  "  for  you  want  rest,  Francis  j  I  will 
tell  you  all,  do  not  fear." 

"1  am  sure  5'ou  will,"  replied  Francis  de 
Langy;  "but  as  for  rest,  dear  Julie,  I  fear  I 
shall  not  get  much  of  that.  However,  I  had 
better  tell  my  sad  news  to  Monsieur  Amoux,  if 
he  be  not  asleep.  I  have  often  heard  him  sav 
he  would  rather  receive  painful  tidings  at  nigKt 
than  in  the  morning,  that  he  might  have  the 
whole  night  to  ponder  upon  them  undisturbed, 
and  to  pray  to  God  for  comfort  and  support.  I 
wonder  if  ne  is  asleep?" 

"I  should  think  not,"  replied  Julie,  "for  he 
went  only  a  few  minutes  before  we  did ;"  and 
Francis  de  Lang}',  accompanying  his  fair  com- 
panions up  stairs,  proceeded  to  Uie  chamber  of 
the  abb^. 


CHAPTER  XLV. 

We  must  take  the  reader  back  to  Bic6tre, 
where  we  left  one  of  our  important  personages 
confined  previous  to  being  sent  to  the  galleys, 
as  it  used  to  be  called  in  former  days,  or  to 
the  Bagnio,  as  it  was  named  at  the  lime*wo 
apeak  of —  in  other  words*  to  hard  labour  in 
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immediately  taken  to  that  paiFof  the  prisoQ  call- 
ed La  Force,  where  it  was  usual  to  keep  pnsoa- 
ers  condemned  to  the  galleys  before  they  were 
despatched  upon  their  ultimate  destination.  The 
liberty  to  commit  every  sort  of  crime  was  in  that 
day,  as  well  as  in  the  times  of  Vidocq,  granted 
to  the  prisoners  in  Bic6tre ;  and,  as  that  famoos 
personage  has  justly  observed  in  the  fraternity 
of  rogues,  the  ordinary  order  of  estimation  is 
reversed,  and  the  greater  the  villain  the  mors 
distinguished  member  is  he  of  that  society. 
Poor  Jean  Marais,  with  all  his  wit  and  Mrotr- 
faircj  would  have  been  but  mTetchedly  off  in  Bi- 
c6tre  had  it  not  been  for  the  lessons  of  vpi 
which  he  had  taken  along  the  road ;  for  the 
slightest  approach  to  honesty  was  an  offence 
against  the  community,  of  which  he  was  nowi 
member,  and  ignorance  of  the  practice  of  rogoet 
and  vagabonds  was  sure  to  subject  a  cooTict 
to  pillage  and  ill  treatment.  He  saw  some  of 
his  companions  from  the  northern  provinces 
stripped  before  his  eyes  of  almost  everything 
they  possessed,  and  left  nearly  naked  in  the 
midst  of  the  court,  and  it  was  only  being  ibte 
to  speak  the  cant  tongue,  joined  to  the  praiaei 
which  his  master  of  languages  bestowed  apos 
him,  that  saved  him  from  the  same  fate.  Ht 
showed,  too,  at  the  canteen,  and  at  the  SnsC, 
that  he  had  a  strong  head  and  a  strong  ann; 
but,  nevertheless,  as  may  well  be  suppoied, 
the  contamination  of  example,  the  witneop 
of  nothing  but  crime  and  roguery ;  the  heirmg 
of  nothing  but  blasphemy,  falsehood,  and  vies 
from  morning  till  night,  was  not  likely  greally 
to  improve  the  morals  of  Jean  Marais,  had  ho 
been  long  confined  to  the  atmosphere  of  Bi- 
c6tre. 

Such,  however,  was  not  the  case ;  and  there 
not  having  been  time  for  strong  natural  sense 
to  be  overpowered  by  evil  precept  and  example, 
he  was  rather  disgusted  by  all  he  bebeM  than 
induced  to  imitate  it,  and  he  more  than  once 
asked  himself,  "  Is  it  possible  that  I  shall  be- 
come like  one  of  these  I"  He  determined,  bow* 
ever,  if  ever  he  wore  free  again,  not  to  look 
upon  getting  into  Bicetre  as  so  light  a  thing, 
but  to  take  especial  care  not  to  put  himself  in 
the  same  predicament,  either  for  his  own  grat- 
ification or  that  of  others. 

It  luckily  so  happened  that,  at  the  end  of 
three  days,  a  detachment  of  convicts  called  a 
chain  was  sent  off  for  the  port  of  L'Orient, 
and  it  was  the  fate  of  Jean  Marais  to  be  anions; 
the  rest,  for  which,  to  say  the  truth,  he  felt 
very  thankful  when  the  news  was  first  conmu- 
nicated  to  him ;  but  when  he  saw  the  whole 
horrible. preparations  for  securing  the  prisoners 
on  the  road,  which  were  perform^  upon  a  chain 
of  prisoners  taking  its  departure  the  day  bcfi)re ; 
the  riveting  of  them  by  the  neo^  to  a  long 
chain  passed  through  the  midst  of  the  detactn 
ment,  the  cutting  their  hair  close,  the  search- 
ing them  for  any  money  they  might  hav«  on 
their  persons,  and  the  brutality  of  the  oflScers 
and  the  guards,  and  the  horrible  language  and 


eome  public  dockyard.    Jean  Maiais  \i^^  YwiCRX^vixvXt^  ViVva  ^^^. 


conduct  of  the  wretches  thus  chained  together 
tPany  one  of  their  own  unfortunate  body  who 
expressed  the  slightest  distress,  grief,  or  appre- 
hension, soon  made  him  feel  inclined  Co  bear 
even  the  horrors  of  Bic6tre  rather  than  undergo 
^he  dreadful  degradation  which  was  there  pre- 
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We  shall  not  dwell  upon  what  were  his  own 
sensations  when  it  became  his  turn  to  go 
through  the  same  process.  Suffice  it  that,  on 
the  preening  evening,  the  companion  of  his 
former  voyage  came  up  to  him  and  held  out  a 
handful  of  two-sous  pieces,  asking  if  he  would 
buy  them.  Jean  Marais  did  not  comprehend 
what  he  meant,  but  the  man  laughed,  saying, 
«'  Go  along,  thou  art  a  blockhead ;  I  know  you 
bave  got  some  joue  in  your  JUoche.  Don't  you 
know  if  you  go  to-morrow,  as  they  say  you 
will,  they  make  you  give  up  everything  except 
six  balls  1  The  captain  will  take  care  of  it  on 
the  journey,  and  give  it  you  as  you  want  it. 
But  you'll  not  get  much  of  it,  if  you  are  such  a 
gauze  as  to  give  it  up.  Don't  you  see  these  bits 
of  copper  open  and  shut,^  and  you  can  put  into 
them  as  many  Louis  d'ors  as  you  like  1  They 
won't  take  sous  from  you,  you  know ;  but  keep 
your  Louis  d'ors  quite  quiet.  You  must  pay  a 
franc  a  piece  for  them,  but  it's  worth  your  while 
to  save  your  l^ouis." 

Jean  Marais  entered  fully  into  the  excellence 
of  the  scheme,  and  took  all  the  hollow  two-sous 
pieces  he  could  get,  of  which  precaution  he 
mnd  the  great  utility  at  an  after  period.  The 
next  morning,  the  chain  of  convicts  to  which 
he  was  attached  set  out,  placed  in  a  large  wag- 
on, back  to  back,  with  a  little  straw  in  the  bot- 
tom to  cover  their  feet,  but  nothing  whatever 
to  shelter  them  from  the  inclemency  of  the 
weather.  There  was  a  hard,  sharp  wind  blow- 
ing, the  rain  came  down  in  torrents,  the  captain 
of  the  chain  seemed  doubly  cross  and  irritable 
with  the  badness  of  the  weather,  and  the  guards, 
or  Argousins, disposed  to  keep  themselves  warm 
by  exercising  the  sticks  with  which  they  were 
armed  upon  the  backs  of  several  of  the  unhappy 
convicts.  Everything  that  tyranny  and  brutal- 
ity could  do  to  aggravate  misery  was  not  want- 
ing, and  a  dark,  revengeful  feeling  sprang  up 
even  in  the  heart  of  Jean  Marais,  which  might 
have  induced  him,  had  he  been  able  to  effect 
such  a  purpose,  to  dash  out  the  brains  of  some 
of  the  guards  against  the  wall  of  the  outhouse 
in  which  they  slept  on  the  third  niglit  after 
their  departure  from  Paris.  Force  repressed  it, 
however,  and  on  the  following  day  a  touch  of 
kindness  in  a  human  being  like  himself  awoke 
better  thoughts  within  him.  The  chain  was 
just  stopping  for  the  miserable  supper  afforded 
to  the  convicts,  when  a  travelling  Capuchin 
came  up  to  the  door  of  the  wretched  little  inn, 
and  asked  for  a  glass  of  water.  The  host  gave 
it  him,  and  the  eye  of  Jean  Marais  rested  with 
eager  envy  upon  the  old  man  as  he  drank  the 
cool,  clear  beverage,  which  nature  has  provided 
for  her  children,  and  for  which,  when  real 
thirst  presses  upon  us,  the  taste  is  sure  to  re- 
turn. The  Capuchin  marked  his  eager  glance 
and  somewhat  bloodshot  eyes,  and  coming  near- 
er to  him,  he  said,  "  Art  thou  thirsty,  my  son  1" 
"  Dreadfully,"  replied  Jean  Marais. 

The  old  man  went  back  to  the  door,  and 
taking  out  three  sous  from  his  wallet,  he  bade 
them  bring  some  good  wine  and  water,  which, 
when  it  came,  he  carried  with  his  own  hand  to 


the  convict.  Jean  Marais  blessed  him  from 
his  heart,  and  marked  well  that  the  good  friar 
had  drank  nothing  but  water  himself,  though  he 
mingled  wine  with  that  which  he  gave  to  him. 
The  Capuchin  had  done  so  not  without  thought, 
for  he  judged  from  the  countenance  of  the  pris- 
oner that  he  was  ill,  and  that  the  water  plain 
might  do  him  harm.  Nor  was  he  mistaken ; 
for,  by  the  time  that  they  arrived  at  L'Orient, 
poor  Jean  Marais  could  not  stand,  and  his  first 
lodging  at  the  Bagnio  was  in  the  hospital. 

There,  freed  from  his  chain,  and  treated  with 
much  kindness  by  some  of  the  good  Sisters  of 
Charity  who  attended  the  sick  convicts,  he  soon 
began  to  recover  from  the  fever  which  bad 
treatment,  and  perhaps  still  more,  depressing 
passions,  had  occasioned.     He  was  in  no  haste, 
however,  to  show  himself  convalescent,  and 
his  first  thought,  as  he  felt  the  blood  flowing 
more  calmly  through  his  voras,  was  how  to  re- 
gain his  liberty.     If  death  itself  were  to  be  the 
consequence,  he  resolved  to  attempt  an  escape ; 
and,  fortunately  for  him,  the  circumstance  of 
having  been  brought  in  sick,  and  placed  at  once 
in  the  hospital,  greatly  favoured  his  purpose. 
His  own  clothes  had  been  left  with  him,  his 
hair  and  beard  had  grown,  the  guardians  of  the 
gates  had  taken  no  particular  note  of  his  appear- 
ance, and  everything  that  he  saw  showed  him 
that  no  such  opportunity  of  evasion  would  ever 
again  prosent  itself     He  continued,  therefore, 
to  affect  great  feebleness;  showed  an  unwil- 
lingness even  to  move  from  his  bed  when  the 
physician  of  the  hospital  judged  that  it  would 
be  better  for  him  to  do  so  ;  and  when  he  had 
risen,  he  merely  tottered  to  the  window  and 
sat  himself  down,  looking  out  with  a  vacant 
air.    From  the  spot  where  ho  sat  he  could  look 
upon  the  miserable  courts  and  quays,  to  which 
the  convicts  were  confined  for  their  labour; 
and  many  a  group  he  perceived  at  their  differ- 
ent employments,  manacled  together  by  the 
leg  two  and  two,  and  dressed  in  red  cassocks, 
with  a  green-pointed  cap  and  a  tin  plate  upon 
the  front  of  it.    Various  bands  were  at  the  mo- 
ment going  out  for  their  different  destinations 
ia  the  port,  and  all  were  noisy— either  giving 
vent  to  their  passions  in  curses,  execrations, 
and  the  most  horrible  and  revolting  blasphe- 
mies, or  drowning  their  feelings  in  loud  and  ex- 
aggerated merriment.    On  the  other  side,  he 
saw  the  gate  of  the  Bagnio,  which  stood  open 
during  the  day  with  numbers  of  persons  passing 
in  and  out,  and  apparently  no  great  vigilance 
maintained ;  for,  in  truth,  the  persons  who  had 
the  management  of  those  horrible  receptacles 
of  vice  and  infamy  trusted  entirely  to  the  keen 
eyes  of  the  supervisors  of  the  different  gangs, 
who  were  called  Garde*  Chiowrnut,  and  to  the 
peculiar  dress  and  chains  of  the  convicts,  which 
were  examined  every  day.     Their  close-cut 
hair,  too,  which  gave  them  in  general  an  air  al- 
most idiotical,  was  another  distinguishing  mark 
upon  which  they  greatly  relied  ;  and  the  result 
of  Jean  Marais's  exammation  during  that  morn- 
ing was,  that  if  he  could  but  get  out  of  the  hos- 
pital unperceivcd,  he  should  have  no  difficulty 
!  in  making  his  way  into  the  town.    But  he  had 
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out  of  the  ward  in  which  he  was  at  the  time '  Jean  Marais  soon  reached  the  top,  and  easil) 
into  the  court  below.  Money,  however,  he  i  let  himself  down  into  the  street  beyond  Hit 
knew  would  do  a  great  deal,  especially  as  it  j  was  now  in  the  midst  of  a  town  of  which  br 
was  the  habit  in  those  days  to  employ  convicts  !  knew  nothing,  with  several  hours  of  darkness 
who  had  endured  a  certain  portion  of  their  pun- 1  before  him,  the  certainly  of  his  flight  being  di>- 
ishment  in  attending  the  sick  in  the  hospitals,  covered  early  on  the  following  morning,  and  in- 
Taking  out,  therefore,  unobserved,  some  of  the !  stant  pursuit  taking  place.  Fortune,  however, 
Louis  which  he  had  concealed  iu  his  copper  i  favoured  him;  for,  scarcely  had  he  gone  down 
pieces,  the  first  time  one  of  those  attendants  i  two  streets,  when  he  met  a  party  of  yonn^ 
passed  by,  whom  he  had  fixed  upon  as  a  per- '  men,  roaring  drunk,  proceeding  from  one  bone 
sonagc  likely  to  listen  to  any  sort  of  seduction  i  of  revelry  to  another,  and  ready  to  enter  into 
by  which  money  was  to  be  gained,  ho  beckoned  |  companionship  with  any  one  who  chose  to  joa 
him  to  the  window  where  be  sat,  and  soon  |  them.     In  a  minute  Jean  Marais  was  one  of 


found  that  he  had  not  mistaken  his  man.  The  | 
worthy  attendant  grinned  at  the  sight  of  the . 
gold,  but  at  the  same  time  shook  his  head  with 
a  sigh,  saying,  "  I  don't  see  how  it's  to  be  done. 
If  you  were  strong  enough  one  might  manage 
the  tiling  easily,  for  the  wall  of  the  garden  next 
the  town  is  not  eiglit  feet  high,  and  you  might 
be  over  in  no  time  ;  and  if  you  wait  till  you're 
well  enough,  they  will  mark  you  so  that  you 
can  soon  be  caught  again.  To-morrow  1  know 
they  will  cut  your  hair,  and  give  you  the  hospi- 
tal dress.'' 

*•  I  can  manage  very  well  to-night,"  replied 
Jean  Marais ;  "  I  am  stronger  than  I  seem.  If 
you  will  open  the  door  of  the  ward  for  me  when 
all  these  people  are  asleep,  and  take  me  to  the 
wall  next  to  the  town,  I  will  get  over,  and  you 
shall  have  these  three  Louis  for  your  yains." 

*'  Oh,  that  win  be  done  in  no  time !"  answer- 
ed the  man.     "  But  remember,  you'll  have  to 
.  run  long  and  far  before  you  get  out  of  the  way 
of  la  curieute — ^I  mean,  the  police." 

"Never  fear,  never  fear!"  replied  Jean  Ma- 
rais ;  "  I  will  do  it.  The  air  on  the  other  side 
of  the  wall  will  soon  give  me  strength ;  but  I 
must  be  as  weak  as  ever  while  I  am  here." 

"  Ay,  do,  do !"  said  the  man.  "  I  will  come 
to-night ;  but  now  I  must  go  away." 

As  he  spoke,  one  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity 
came  up  to  him,  and  askod  what  the  patient  was 
saying  to  him. 

"  I  think  he  is  foolish,"  replied  the  man ; 
**  he  wants  to  ffo  and  see  his  parents." 

"  Ay,  poor  fellow !  I  dare  say  he  does,"  re- 
plied the  Sister  of  Charity.  "  God  grant  he  has 
not  broke  their  hearts !"  and  she  went  on  to  the 
bed  of  another. 

AfTbcting  still  to  be  very  weak,  Jean  Marais 
soon  retired  to  bed,  and  his  confederate,  under 
the  pretence  of  strengthening  him  after  the 
fever,  procured  some  wine  for  him,  of  a  far  bel- 
ter quality  than  was  allowed  in  the  hospital. 
A  little  after  midnight  he  came  back  with  a 
lantern,  by  the  light  of  which  Jean  shaved  his 
long,  rough  beard,  dressed  himself  in  the  clothes 
which  he  had  brought  with  him,  and,  descend- 
ing the  stairs  with  the  incorruptible  guardian 
of  the  sick  convicts,  without  any  difficulty 
made  his  way  into  the  court,  and  thence  into 
what  was  called  the  garden.  The  fresh  air 
turned  him  a  little  giddy,  it  is  true,  and  he  felt 
himself  weaker  than  he  had  supposed ;  but  a 
little  more  wine,  which  the  man  had  with  him 
in  a  gourd,  refreshed  him,  and  he  speedily  got 
to  the  other  side  of  the  garden.  The  wall 
proved  somewhat  higher  than  he  had  expected, 
but  his  new-found  friend,  on  receiving  the 
monny  that  fiad  been  promieked  \ivm,  pTof^exei 
bia  back  as  a  temporary  ladder,  aud\>^\i\»^A\^^'^'^vi^\Tv^\\i«^\iw^^ 


them,  and,  wandering  on  till  they  came  nctr 
the  gates,  he  entered  in  their  society  into  a 
cabaret,  much  frequented  by  the  soldiers  of  the 
guard,  some  of  whom  were  drinking  therf  a: 
the  moment. 

Our  good  friend  Jean  took  especial  caif  to 
doff  his  hat  as  he  entered  the  public  room,  att- 
ing  that  the  brim  had  been  cut  ofT  befas  hf 
left  Bicctre,  as  one  of  the  distioguishing 
of  a  convict  attached  to  the  chain  ;  and, 
it  down  in  a  comer  with  the  rest,  it  _ 
without  notice.  Somo  warm  wine  and' 
were  soon  procured,  and,  joining  the  paityif 
soldiers,  a  night  of  revelry  commenced,  vhkk 
did  not  pass  over  without  all  those  litils  isd- 
dcnts  which  usually  attend  snch  orgies,  hm^- 
ter,  songs,  disputes,  quarrels,  sacceeded  oA 
other  rapidly ;  but  as  Jean  was  sober  and  tbf 
rest  were  drunk,  he  contrived  vrith  great  ibn 
not  only  to  avoid  any  contest  himsdf,  bat  to 
keep  his  new  companions  tolerably  pnosiUf. 
and  make  friends  with  the  soldiers,  by  vhasp 
means  he  hoped  to  pass  the  gates  nnqosMJos- 
ed.  One  or  two  of  the  party  whom  he  hid  first 
met  were  soon  stretched  upon  tho  bendieB  with 
their  senses  completely  overpowered  with  viae ; 
and  when  daylight  came  in.  and  the  aoUien 
started  up  to  depart,  Jean  Miarais  Ibimd  means 
to  furnish  himself  with  a  hat  in  a  more  peiftct 
condition  than  his  own.  He  was  not,  however, 
by  nature  dishonest,  although,  ss  the  reader 
must  have  perceived,  he  waa  by  no  means  with- 
out his  peccadilloes,  and  was  not  so  modi 
troubled  with  scruples  as  might  have  been  de- 
sirable. But  every  man,  not  totally  abandoned, 
has  some  odd  notions  of  honour  peculiar  to  him- 
self; and  in  taking  up  the  hat  which  sailed 
him,  Jean  Marais  said  to  himself,  "  Hang  it!  I 
won't  steal  the  thing,"  dropping  at  the  same 
time  a  Spanish  crown,  which  h»  had  jast  re- 
ceived in  change,  into  the  brimles  beaver 
which  he  left  behind. 

"  Where  go  you,  comrade  t'*  said  one  of  the 
soldiers,  whom  he  had  made  particularly  his 
friend  by  taking  his  part  in  a  dispute  about  ths 
cards. 

'*  I  must  get  away  as  fast  as  I  can,"  replied 
Jean  Marais ;  and  he  named  a  viUage  which  hr 
knew  lay  at  some  distance  from  L'Oiient  as  tho 
place  of  his  residence.  '*  My  master,  if  he 
finds  I  have  been  out  all  night,  will  rate  me 
soundly.  But  he*s  such  a  sluggard,  I  shall  get 
home  before  he  is  up.  Are  the  gales  open,  1 
wonder,  yet  V 

"They  ought  to  be,"  replied  the  soldier. 
*'  Come  along,  come  along ;  if  they  are  not,  wf 
will  have  them  opened  for  you,  and  when  you 
cATiv^  '\Ti  ^tL\^,  ask  fbr  me  at  the  gate,  aod 
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"  Ay,  that  I  will,**  replied  Jean  Marais ;  and, 
under  the  kind  auspices  of  his  military  friends, 
he  was  soon  beyond  the  walls  of  the  town,  and 
wandering  at  liberty  in  the  country. 

As  the  reader  doubtless  knows,  there  is  not 
jn  the  neighbourhood  of  L* Orient  any  great 
shelter  for  a  fugitive.  A  rich  and  cultivated, 
but  flat  country,  without  much  wood,  extends 
along  the  borders  of  the  sea ;  and  though  our 
friend  Jean  had  soon  quitted  the  high  road  and 
plunged  among  the  villages  and  hamlets  which 
lie  between  Hennehon  and  the  port  he  had  just 
quitted,  he  found  nothing  to  encourage  him  to 
stop  till  he  had  gone  between  three  and  four 
leagues,  when,  traversing  a  wide  piece  of  sandy 
heath,  he  came  to  some  woody  ground  covered 
with  low,  stunted  trees,  neither  very  closely 
planted  nor  thick  in  the  branches,  but  which 
dasoled  and  confused  the  eye,  and  afforded  him 
such  shelter  as  he  sought.  He  was  very  much 
fatigued,  however,  and  not  choosing  the  ground 
Ibr  a  bed,  less  out  of  consideration  for  his 
health  than  with  a  view  for  security  against 
pursuit,  he  climbed  up  into  a  low  oak,  and  aAer 
some  difficulty,  found  a  place  among  the  branch- 
es where  he  could  rest  without  danger  of  fall- 
ing. Sleep  soon  overpowered  him,  and  he  must 
have  remained  in  the  same  situation  for  some 
hours ;  for  the  sun  had  got  round  into  the  west, 
and  was  not  very  far  from  the  horizon  when  he 
woke  with  a  start,  and  had  wellnigh  fallen  down 
to  the  bottom  of  the  tree.  The  sound  of  hu- 
man voices  showed  him  at  once  what  had 
roused  him,  and  looking  a  httle  to  the  right,  he 
saw  two  archers  of  the  marechaussee  riding 
slowly  along  at  the  distance  of  some  twenty 
yards. 

From  their  conversation,  part  of  which  he 
heard,  he  gathered  that  they  were  returning 
from  a  fruitless  search  for  some  prisoner,  and 
Ycry  naturally  concluded,  though  perhaps  wrong- 
ly, that  he  himself  had  been  the  object  of  their 
perquisitions.  As  soon  as  they  were  out  of 
sight,  he  descended  from  the  tree  and  took  his 
way  onward,  walking  as  fast  as  he  could  go  for 
the  next  two  hours,  avoiding  all  villages,  how- 
ever, till  the  setting  sun  warned  him  that  it  was 
time  to  seek  some  place  of  shelter.  He  flat- 
tered himself  that  he  was  now  at  least  seven 
leagues  from  L'Orient,  and,  consequently,  be- 
lieved that  he  might  venture  in  safety  into  the 
flrst  place  of  public  entertainment  he  met  with. 
A  little  hamlet  in  a  hill  soon  caught  his  eye, 
and  to  it  he  was  directing  his  steps,  with  the 
glorious  light  of  a  spring  sunset  shining  in  the 
sky,  when  the  small  country  road  he  was  fol- 
lowing crossed  another,  and  ho  perceived,  by  a 
fingerpost,  that  in  his  previous  anxiety  to  avoid 
inhabited  places,  he  had  lost  the  right  direction, 
and  was  taking  his  way  back  direct  towards 
L'Orient ! 

At  the  same  moment,  as  misfortune  would 
have  it,  the  two  archers  whom  he  had  seen  an 
hour  or  two  before  appeared  coming  along  the 
road  behind  him ;  but  Jean  Marais  was  a  man 
of  great  presence  of  mind,  as  the  reader  has 
already  perceived,  and,  without  appearing  to 
hesitate,  he  trudged  on  till  tlie  men  overtook 
him. 

"Where  are  yon  going,  good  manT*  cried 
one  of  the  archers. 

♦'  To  L'Orient,  sir/'  replied  Jean  Marais, 
B 


without  the  slightest  embarrassment.  "  I  am 
atiraid  I  shall  not  get  there  till  the  gates  are 
shut.    I  wish  I  had  your  horse,  monsieur." 

"  Ay,  I  dare  say  you  do,"  replied  the  archer ; 
"  but  you  can  get  one  at  Grand  Herpont,  there, 
before  you,  if  you've  got  the  crown  pieces  in 
your  pocket  to  pay  for  it.** 

Jean  shook  his  head  with  a  laugh,  and  the 
man  continued :  "  How  far  have  you  come  to^ 
day  r* 

"  From  Beand,"  replied  Jean  Marais,  who  was 
a  tolerably  good  topographer. 

«*  That's  a  long  walk,**  said  the  other.  "  Did 
you  see  a  fellow  with  a  shaved  head  on  the  road 
as  you  passed  along?** 

*''  What,  a  convict  ?**  said  Jean  Marais,  look- 
ing straight  in  the  man's  face.  *'  Why,  some 
of  your  own  people  passed  me  with  one  an  hour 
ago,  going  back  to  L*Oricnt.  They  came  from 
the  side  of  Lan<lenan,  and  must  have  caught 
him  somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hen- 
nebon.'* 

'*Ah,  then,  we  have  had  our  ride  for  our 
pains,'*  said  the  other  man.  '<Come  alonff, 
Jacques,  we  must  quicken  our  paoe  •,*'  and,  bid- 
ding Jean  Marais  adieu,  they  rode  on. 

Well  satisfied  to  be  free  from  them,  Jean 
walked  on  to  the  village,  which  was  not  above 
a  hundred  yards  distant,  and  there  refreshed 
himself  with  a  hearty  supper,  after  which  he 
once  more  betook  himself  to  the  road,  and  walk- 
ed on  for  three  or  four  hours,  till  fatigue  com- 
pelled him  once  more  to  take  shelter  in  a  wood, 
where  he  passed  the  remainder  of  the  night 
very  comfortably.  By  daybreak  he  was  again 
on  foot,  and  before  the  close  of  that  day  was 
safely  ensconced  in  a  small  inn  at  Pontivy, 
among  a  number  of  small  traders  who  came  to 
buy  and  sell  at  the  spring  fair  of  that  place, 
which  commenced  on  the  following  day.  Un- 
der cover  of  the  bustle  and  excitement  of  the 
period,  Jean  went  out  into  the  fair,  and,  after 
wandering  about  for  some  time,  succeeded  in 
purchasing  for  himself  the  coat,  breeches,  gai- 
ters, and  broad-brimmed  hat  of  a  Breton  peas- 
ant, and,  for  the  sum  of  three  Louis  added 
thereunto,  one  of  the  excellent  small  horses  of 
that  country.  A  bridle  and  saddle  left  him  only 
five  Louis  remaining ;  but  he  had  purchased  se- 
curity for  the  time  being,  at  least,  and  calcula- 
ted that  the  sum  he  still  possessed  would  be 
sufAcient  to  bring  him  into  the  ndgfabourhood 
of  those  who  would  take  care  that  he  should  not 
long  want  a  fresh  supply. 


CHAPTER  XLVL 

It  was  a  sweet  day  in  spring,  when  nature 
was  all  rejoicing,  and  the  sky  without  a  cloud. 
Tlie  air  was  soft  and  balmy,  the  glad  birds 
were  singing  in  every  bush,  the  insect  world 
was  fluttering  abroad,  and  the  voice  of  hope 
was  in  everything,  as  Nature  cast  ofi'the  grave- 
like trammels  of  the  winter,  and  burst  into  new 
life.  The  same  sensations  were  in  the  hearts 
of  Francis  de  Langy  and  Julie  d*Artonne,  as  they 
walked  on  side  by  side,  just  as  the  bright  evening 
sun  was  sinking  slowly  behind  the  treea  <al  >2o» 
park,  and  the  Xuik^e  o^  ^^  ^^N«t-^w&Ns^  ««^ 
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the  cradle  to  the  gfravc,  spoke  to  them  also  the 
never-failing  tale  of  liappier  days  to  come.  Oh  I 
the  bright,  never-failing  treasures  in  the  store- 
houses of  young  imagination  !  thence,  with  but 
little  search,  the  goddess  can  always  draw  forth 
some  splendid  veil,  jewelled  and  rich,  and  deck- 
ed with  infinite  stars,  to  cast  over  the  grim  fea- 
tures of  the  future,  frown  they  never  so  sternly. 

Thus,  though  all  the  prospect  before  them 
was  as  dark  as  ever  it  had  been,  though  not  one 
step  had  been  taken  towards  happier  fate  or 
more  favourable  circumstances,  vague  expecta- 
tions of  some  change  for  the  better  accompa- 
nied the  lovers  forth  upon  their  evening  walk, 
and  assumed,  as  they  proceeded,  more  distinct 
and  tangible  shapes.  They  first  called  up  fears 
and' dreads  but  for  the  purpose  of  banishing 
them. 

"I  almost  regret,*^  said  Francis  dc  I^ngy, 
"both  that  I  sent  the  letter  with  which  the 
stranger  in  Paris  intrusted  me,  and  that  your 
mother,  Julie,  told  Monsieur  d*Artonne  the  ex- 
pectations which  that  false  and  treacherous  in- 
tendant  held  out.  I  put  faith  in  neither  the  one 
nor  the  other,  and  I  trust  the  count  will  not  at- 
tend to  them.  It  is  now  a  fortnight  since  I 
wrote,  Julie,  is  it  not  1  and  surely,  if  Monsieur 
d*Artonne  had  any  intention  of  returning,  we 
should  have  heard  from  him  by  this  time." 

**  It  is  more  than  a  fortnight,  Francis,"  replied 
Julie,  "  but  you  seem  as  anxious  now  to  quit 
Prance  as  you  were  formerly  to  stay  here.*' 

**  liocausc,"  replied  Francis  de  Langy,  "  I 
trust  we  may  find  happiness  beyond  the  sea,  Ju- 
lie. The  tie  of  birth  is  all  that  now  remains  be- 
tween mo  and  this  country,  at  least  if  this  suit 
takes  the  turn  that  it  seems  likely  to  do.  In  a 
new  land  new  prospects  will  spring  up,  and 
wherever  you  arc  shall  be  my  country  to  me. 
Your  mother,  too,  is  eager  to  go,  Julie ;  but  I  do 
ho|)e  and  trust  that  before  we  go  this  dear  hand 
may  be  mine :  indeed,  it  is  but  right  and  ne- 
cessary that  I  should  have  such  a  title  to  pro- 
tect you.*' 

"But  would  there  not  be  difficulties?*'  said 
Julie.     '*  We  are  both  so  young,  Francis." 

"  Oh  no,"  replied  her  lover,  with  impetuous 
eagerness,  "  there  will  be  no  diffioulties.  Your 
xelations,  dear  Julie,  will  not  interfere,  if  your 
father  and  mother  consent ;  for,  indeed,  at  the 
very  first  breath  of  adversity  they  seemed  to 
have  cast  you  off,  and  forgotten  the  relation- 
ship ;  and  mine,  deprived  of  wealth  and  station, 
will  not  trouble  me  with  much  opposition.  In- 
deed, dear  one,  you  must  be  my  own  before  we 
go." 

Julie  made  no  reply,  but  gazed  on  in  silent 
thought.  Whether  that  thought  was  sweet  or 
bitter,  let  the  reader  learned  in  woman's  heart 
decide.  She  said  Hem,  not  Nay,  however,  and 
that  was  enough  to  fill  the  bosom  of  Francis  de 
Langy  with  happy  visions. 

Thus  they  pursued  their  way  for  a  short  time, 
when  suddenly  the  cracking  of  a  postilUon's 
whip,  an  unpoetic  and  unromantic  sound,  caused 
them  to  stop  and  look  along  the  road,  down 
which  they  perceived,  coming  at  a  quick  pace, 
a  gentleman  with  a  postillion,  riding  what  was 
called  d  franc  itritr^  a  custom  now  reserved  al- 
most entirely  for  couriers,  but  then  practised  by 
o^ny  persons  enrurabcred  with  bul  UlUv:  Vi^i^- 
gage,  and  anxious  to  go  quick. 


"  It  is  my  father,"  oried  Julie,  as  soon  as  Ae 
saw  him,  and  her  countenance  turned  as  pale  u 
death;  for  the  happy  dream  which  hope  hai 
conjured  up  before  her  of  love*s  home  in  anothe: 
land  vanished  away  at  the  sight,  and  there  w&^ 
nothing  in  its  place  but  a  fear.  She  hastonei. 
however,  with  her  lover,  to  meet  the  count. 
whose  features  and  person  soon  became  dis- 
tinct, though,  when  her  heart  told  her  it  was  bf, 
there  was  nothing  to  be  seen  to  distinguish  him 
from  any  other  traveller.  In  a  few  minutes  %\ks 
was  in  her  father's  arms ;  but  remounting  hU 
horse  again,  he  rode  back  before  them  to  tb« 
chateau,  and  when  they  arrived  they  found  him 
with  the  Countess  d'Artonne. 

Tears  were  upon  the  cheeks  of  both  husband 
and  wife,  but  the  count  spoke  hopefully,  saj. 
cheerfully.  "  The  assurance  of  the  inteadaot," 
he  said,  *'  bad  not  altogether  been  satisfactory 
to  him,*  especially  as  Madame  d'Artonne  had 
conveyed  the  message  with  some  expressions 
of  doubt ;  but  those  assurances,  coupled  with 
the  letter  which  Franpis  de  Langy  had  forward- 
ed, from  one  who  had  proved  himself  a  sincere 
friend,  induced  him  to  believe  that  some  cir- 
cumstances must  have  transpired  in  the  exami- 
nations at  Riom  to  give  a  more  favourable  as- 
pect to  the  case  than  when  he  had  made  his  es- 
cape.  He  did  not  mention  the  name  of  the  per- 
son by  whom  the  letter  had  been  sent;  but 
Francis  saw,  and  was  sorry  to  see,  in  some  ^- 
ther  conversation  with  the  count,  that  he  bid 
suffered  his  judgment  to  be  biased  by  the  wea- 
riness of  a  solitary  life  in  a  foreign  land,  and  br 
his  anxious  desire  to  see  his  native  couatrV 
again.  At  all  events,  it  was  an  important  step 
that  he  hail  taken ;  he  had  made  his  choice  be- 
tween the  endurance  of  small  but  constant  evils, 
and  one  great  peril,  which,  once  passed  through, 
could  never  return,  and  both  Francis  and  the 
count's  wife  and  cliild  could  not  but  look  forward 
to  the  result  with  anxiety  and  dread.  A  fre^h 
cloud,  dark,  stormy,  and  threatening,  had  come 
over  the  sky  from  which  the  light  breeze  of  hope 
had  so  lately  been  wading  those  lesser  vapours, 
which  had  only  shut  out  the  path  of  the  sun- 
shine of  life.  Tlius,  though  they  were  all  re- 
joiced to  sec  the  fugitive  once  more,  a  tinge  of 
sadness  was  over  all  their  prospects,  and  in 
every  interval  of  conversation  gloom  fell  on  th^ 
countenances  of  all. 

It  was  late  when  they  parted  to  retire  to  rest, 
and  all  discussion  regarding  future  proceedings 
was  reserved  till  the  next  mommg.  The  count, 
indeed,  seemed  to  have  made  up  his  mind  to  all 
.that  was  to  bo  done,  to  have  considered  the 
matter  well,  to  have  looked  the  future  in  the 
face,  and,  consequently,  was  more  calm  and 
cheerful  than  any  of  those  who  surrounded  him. 
The  only  thing  which  seemed  much  to  trouble 
his  tranquillity  was  the  fate  of  poor  Jean  Marais, 
and  he  repeated  more  than  once,  "  If  it  be  pos- 
sible, I  must  not  let  him  suffer  from  his  devoted 
gratitude  to  me.  Whatever  were  the  plans  be 
proposed  to  pursue,  however,  they  were  frustra- 
ted by  events  over  which  he  had  no  control." 
At  daybreak  on  the  following  morning.  Francis 
de  Langy  was  awakened  by  a  violent  knookin{: 
at  the  great  doors  of  the  chateau,  and  start  04 
I  up,  confused,  he  ran  to  the  window,  and  the  cause 
UiC  V\\e  aoise  was  explained  by  the  first  obj».t:i 
\Vi\^  «^ft  ^0\\i\at^-  'YXisxt  vfaa  a  chaise  de  p«wt«' 
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at  the  door  with  a  large  party  of  mareehaossee, 
and,  hurrying  out  as  faat  as  possible,  be  was 
running  down  to  forbid  the  doors  to  be  opened, 
iu  order  to  give  time  for  some  consultation  with 
the  count,  when  he  met  Monsieur  d*  Artonne 
himself,  who,  it  would  seem,  had  been  roused 
earlier  than  his  young  host.  He  was  somewhat 
pale,  but  his  air  was  firm  and  collected. 

'*  I  have  seen  them,  Francis,"  said  he,  "  I 
have  seen  them.  Do  not  try  to  stop  them ;  it 
is  all  in  vain  now.  We  will  tell  them  of  the  as- 
aurances  given  by  the  intendant,  and  if  they 
will  not  listen  to  them  we  must  even  submit." 

While  he  was  yet  speaking,  the  doors  of  the 
chateau  were  thrown  open,  and  the  hall  was  in 
a  minute  filled  with  archers  of  the  martehaus 
see,  having  the  same  lieutenant  at  thenr  head 
•who  had  searched  the  place  before. 

"Now,  sir,"  exclaimed  the  lieutenant,  as 
Trancis  de  Langy  went  down  the  stairs  to  meet 
him,  "  will  you  deny  that  Monsieur  d' Artonne 
is  here  now  1" 

'*  Certainly  not,"  replied  the  young  gentle- 
man ;  <*  he  is  here :  there  he  stands." 

The  lieutenant  walked  up  to  him  at  once,  and 
laid  his  hand  on  his  shoulder,  saying,  **  Mon- 
sieur d'Artonne,  you  are  my  prisoner.  You 
will  be  so  good  as  to  get  into  the  chaise  de 
poete  at  the  door,  in  order  to  proceed  instantly 
to  Riom." 

**  You  will  permit  me,  I  suppose,"  said  the 
count,  "  to  make  some  preparations,  and  to  take 
leave  of  my  wife  and  child  ?  But,  in  the  first 
place,  let  me  inform  you  that  I  returned  to 
France  openly  and  unconcealedly,  upon  the  dis- 
tinct assurance  given  by  Monsieur  d'L ,  one 

of  the  high  officers  of  the  crown,  that  I  should 
not  be  subject  to  arrest  or  imprisonment  till  a 
day  arrived  appointed  for  my  trial." 

*'  My  orders,  sir,"  replied  the  lieutenant, "  are 
direct  from  Paris :  I  have  nothing  to  do  but  to 
jobey  them.  Madame  d'Artonne  and  your  fam- 
ily can  be  called  to  take  leave  of  you ;  what 
jicccssaries  you  want  with  you  can  be  packed 
up  by  a  servant :  being  now  under  my  arrest,  1 
cannot  lose  sight  of  you,  even  for  a  moment." 

A  scene  now  took  place  of  a  kind  which  does 
not  bear  description.  Agitatod  and  terrified 
^ladame  d* Artonne  and  JuUe  could  not  fail  to 
-be,  and  yet  both  strove  to  be  as  calm  as  might 
«utfer -their  love  to  appear,  without  grieving 
him  they  loved.  But  little  time  was  given  for 
4he  party :  the  officer,  now  having  power  in  his 
tend,  used  it  to  wipe  out  his  former  diaappoint- 
men^  and,  in  five  minutes  from  the  time  that 
his  hand  was  upon  Monsieur  d*  Artonne*8  shonl- 
ider,  he  had  hurried  him  into  the  chaise  de  poste, 
taking  his  seat  beside  him. 

The  carriage  drove  rapidly  away,  and  then 
Madame  and  Julie  gave  way  to  the  tears  tliey 
had  previously  suppressed. 

**  We  must  part  again,  I  fear,"  said  Madame 
d* Artonne  ;  "  I  must  follow  my  husband  to  Au- 
Tergne  as  speedily  as  may  be." 

**No,  my  dear  madame,"  replied  Francis, 
'*we  do  not  part,  for  I  will  accompany  you. 
Yoo  want  a  son,  Julie  wants  a  brother,  both  a 
protector,  and  1  must  do  my  best  to  be  so.  It 
is  all  in  vain  my  staying  here  to  watch  the  pro- 
ceedings in  this  cause.  Heaven  only  knows 
!when  it  will  terminate ;  and  it  is  not  worth  my 
while  to  stay,  day  after  day,  frequenting  those  | 


dull  courts.  I  have  heard  of  men  thos  wearing 
away  their  life,  grinding  down  soul  and  body 
on  the  hard  stone  of  the  law.  Our  good  friend 
Arnoux  will  stay  here  and  lot  me  know  what 
takes  place.  Say  not  a  word,  my  dear  lady,  I 
am  resolved." 

It  was  arranged  as  he  wished,  but  he  had 
calculated  too  rapidly  in  regard  to  Monsieur 
Arnoux.  The  good  abbe  mildly  expressed  his 
determination  to  accompany  his  former  pupil  to 
Auvergne.  It  seems  at  first  sight  strange  that 
men  in  years  always  attribute  to  long  life  tho 
gift  of  experience ;  they  think  that  knowledge 
must  be  gained  by  time,  and  are  always  con- 
vinced themselves  that,  just  according  to  the 
period  they  have  lived  in  the  world  must  be 
their  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  the  ignorance 
of  those  who  are  younger  than  themselves. 
But  so  it  is,  and  perhaps  it  is  very  natural,  for 
they  have  no  gauge  by  which  to  measure  the 
amount  of  what  others  have  acquired  but  that 
which  they  have  acquired  themselves ;  and  thus 
the  good  Abbe  Arnoux,  simply  because  he  had 
seen  more  than  sixty  years,  fancied  that  he  had 
infinitely  more  experience  than  Francis  de  Lan- 
gy, who  had  not  seen  twenty,  forgetting  that 
the  only  serviceable  experience  is  derived  from 
an  acquaintance  with  men,  and  things,  and 
events,  and  not  from  hours,  or  months,  or  years ; 
so  that  many  a  one  is  a  child  at  seventy,  and 
many  a  man,  full  grown  in  intellect  and  old  in 
experience,  has  not  a  gray  hair  on  his  head. 

"  No,  my  dear  Francis,"  he  said,  **  you  want 
some  one,  in  the  difficult  circumstances  in  which 
you  are  placed,  to  guide  and  counsel  you.  You 
always  were  quick,  and  reasoning,  and  intelli- 
gent ;  but  you  cannot  have  the  experience  which 
48  acquired  by  age  and  knowledge  of  the  world, 
and  I  must  go  with  you  to  supply  any  deficiency 
in  that  respect." 

Francis  could  not  refrain  from  a  smile ;  but 
ho  yielded  to  tho  good  abbc*s  wish  the  more 
willingly  as  he  thought  that,  if  anything  called 
him  from  Auvergne,  it  might  be  a  comfort  both 
to  Madame  d* Artonne  and  to  Julie  to  have  the 
excellent  old  man  with  them.  AU  was  now 
the  bustle  of  preparation  in  the  Chateau  de  St. 
Medard.  Horses  were  sent  for  from  Senlis, 
the  carriage  of  the  countess  was  brought  forth, 
and  its  ample  sides  stored  with  all  that  was 
necessary,  and  a  hasty  meal  was  taken  in  the 
saloon  while  waiting  for  the  return  of  the  mes- 
senger. The  horses  arrived ;  and  while,  with 
due  deliberation  of  French  postillions,  the  per- 
sonages who  had  brought  them  were  tying  them, 
not  harnessing  them  on,  Francis  de  Langy  pro- 
ceeded to  visit  various  parts  of  the  chateau, 
putting  by  various  papers,  and  locking  up  draw- 
ers  and  cabiqeta.  He  was  surprised  in  the  cor- 
ridor, as  he  came  out  of  his  own  room,  to  meet 
good  Louise  Pelet,  habited  as  if  for  a  journey. 

'*  Wliy,  Louise !"  exclaimed  her  young  mas- 
ter, laughing,  "  are  you  going  too  V*  and,  some- 
what to  his  surprise  even  then,  he  found  that  it 
was  so. 

In  her  rapid  and  abrupt  manner,  Louise  ex- 
plained, with  very  few  words,  her  intentions, 
which,  as  far  as  she  had  the  power  of  carrying 
them  into  execution,  were  always  as  irrevocable 
as  the  decrees  of  the  Modes  and  Persians. 

"  Oh  yes,"  she  said,  •»  Vm  ^'avws,  vaKs.      Ksk 
you  are  going  lo  mairj  \fl^f:^m<(^>aK^^!(^  '^x:k^>si^^^^A 
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must  have  somebody  to  wait  upon  her  when 
erer  the  noees  take  place.  Besides,  she  had 
better  hare  a  woman  with  her  now.  Madame*s 
maid  is  but  a  gay,  flighty  girl— in  love,  too,  I 
believe,  with  that  scapegrace,  Jean  Marais,  for 
she's  been  doing  nothing  but  cry  since  he's  been 
sent  to  the  galleys.  Then,  monsieur,  if  you  are 
going  away  so  far  as  Auvergne,  how  do  I  know 
that  yor-Ml  ever  return  ?  So  you  see,  sir,  Tm 
going,  too ;"  and,  with  a  low  courtesy,  and  a  gay 
little  laugh,  she  ran  down  to  put  the  bandbox 
she  carried  upon  the  vehicle. 

The  proceedings  of  Louise,  however,  caused 
some  little  delay,  as  it  was  with  difficulty  so 
many  persons  could  be  accommodated  in  the 
carriage,  and  the  only  choice  for  Francis  d6 
Langy  was  either  to  wake  the  servant  he  pro- 
posed to  take  with  him  or  to  leave  him  behind. 
He  chose  the  latter,  for  the  money  he  had  in 
the  chateau  was  of  no  great  amount ;  and,  this 
being  settled,  the  party  set  out. 


CHAPTER  XLVII. 

A  wKiTBB  may  surely  be  permitted  to  com- 
plain to  his  indulgent  and  compassionate  read- 
ers of  the  difficulties  under  which  he  labours, 
and  more  especially  when  the  very  nature  and 
constitution  of  the  reader's  mind  forms  a  part, 
and  a  very  principal  part,  of  that  difficulty. 

Now,  to  write  for  an  English  public  a  story, 
the  scene  of  which  is  laid  in  a  foreign  country, 
and  which  relates  to  foreign  manners  and  cus- 
toms, is  no  such  easy  task ;  for  every  man  in 
this  world  intrenches  his  powers  of  belief, 
through  which  his  imaginations  may  be  attack- 
ed, within  circles  of  strong  fortification.  In 
the  first  place,  the  very  headquarters,  the  prae- 
torium  of  his  camp,  is  what  he  has  seen  and 
known  himself.  Anything  within  that  limit  is 
instantly  received  as  a  friend ;  in  other  words, 
is  credited  instantly.  Beyond  that  is  the  circle 
of  things  which  he  has  commonly  heard,  but 
docs  not  know  by  the  evidence  of  his  own 
senses,  the  daily  occurrences  in  his  own  coun- 
try, his  own  society,  and  his  own  age.  Here, 
too,  anything  that  he  meets  with  is  suffered  to 
pass  without  challenge  or  much  examination. 
Beyond  that,  however,  come  spots  upon  which 
he  has  placed  sentinels,  extraordinary  events, 
cuBtonos,  and  manners,  that  he  does  not  know 
of;  things  not  in  themselves  at  all  improbable, 
but  which  are  new  to  him  ;  and  here,  if  a  stran- 
ger puts  his  foot,  he  is  immediately  stopped, 
obliged  to  give  an  account  of  himsdf,  and  to 
give  many  a  password  at  the  risk  of  being  driv- 
en back,  or,  perhaps,  shot ;  and  beyond  this 
again  a  glacis,  revelins,  horn-works,  half-moons, 
redoubts,  and  outworks  beyond  number,  among 
which  nobody  is  admitted  without  his  eyes  be- 
ing blindfolded,  a  passport  or  a  flag  of  truce  in 
his  hand,  and  the  strictest  precautions  to  guard 
against  treachery.  In  short,  reader,  although 
every  one  acknowledges  that  truth  is  more 
wonderful  than  fiction,  no  one  acts  upon  the  ad- 
mission and  receives  truth  as  a  friend,  unless 
he  come  in  the  most  homely  garb  it  is  possible 
to  assume,  more  especially  if  he  have  a  foreign 
air  about  him. 


and  very  possibly  the  assertion  may  be  tm. 
But  as  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  tte  fntaa 
and  complexion  of  a  Spaniard,  a  Fienetoi^ 
and  an  Italian,  are  all  different  from  those  rf 
an  Englishman,  so  there  are  vast  diflereiM 
between  the  way  in  which  a  Frendunu,! 
Spaniard,  or  an  Italian  would  act  in  certain  » 
cumstances,  and  the  way  in  which  an  En^ 
man  would  act.  The  reason  of  this  d  jsqnisiiia 
is,  that  we  are  going  to  place  before  the  tjtti 
the  reader  a  scene,  and  make  him  acqnaiMi 
with  an  event  which  would  be  perfectly  impii^ 
able,  and  wellnigh  impossible,  if  the  scene  i 
laid  in  England,  but  whioh  ia  quite  probi 
and  has  actually  more  than  once  Happffn^  ji 
France. 

In  a  fine  spring  morning  in  the  month  of  ll^; 
a  tall,  stout,  well-looking  man,  drenied  in  te 
broad-brimmed  hat,  brown  coal,  knee-breecta^ 
and  slate-coloured  gaiters  of  a  Breton  peuai; 
and  mounted  upon  a  stout,  well-looking  Bntti- 
ny  pony,  rode  up  to  the  little  gate  befon  tti 
Ferme  Chdard,  which,  as  the  reader  well  katm, 
was  many  a  long  mile  from  the  fair  land  A 
which  the  horse  at  least  had  its  bhrth. 

When  last  we  spoke  of  the  F*emu  Goiagi^n 
showed  a  vast  improvement  which  had  talM 
place  in  its  appe^nce  since  the  time  vtat 
Grerard  Latouches  first  married,  and  bra^ 
homo  Marguerite,  his  wife.  But  now  an  att» 
ation  of  a  diflbrent  kind  was  to  be  remarM. 
The  appearance  of  the  farm  had  fallen  aS,» 
pecially  abo«it  the  house :  some  of  the  vooda 
railings  before  it  had  been  torn  down,  and  vmi 
by  the  peasantry  for  fire-wood,  the  little  gtidn 
before  the  door  was  utterly  neglected,  the  via- 
dows  of  one  room  only  were  <^n,  the  rait 
were  all  dosed,  and  the  cows,  which  a  boy  w 
driving  out  to  pasture,  looked  rough,  lean,  ml 
miserable. 

As  the  stranger  dismounted  from  ha  boot 
and  undid  the  gate,  the  cowboy  albieaaid  ciBit 
out  in  an  indiflbrent  tone,  '*She  is  not  there* 
she  is  gone  to  the  town." 

"  Whom  do  you  mean  V*  said  Jean  Ibm- 
"  Do  you  mean  Madame  Latouches  V* 

"  I  mean  Jennettone,*'  replied  the  boy,  aid 
sauntered  on  after  his  cattle. 

"  Well,  I  shall  find  some  one,  at  all  efeBtti" 
said  Jean  Marais ;  and,  fastening  his  horse  to  tks 
pahng,  he  walked  in  and  laid  his  hyH  upon  tte 
latch. 

The  door,  however,  was  fastened,  and  it  gave 
a  little  at  the  top,  when  Jean  Marais  puM  » 
open  it ;  yet  it  was  clearly  locked,  and  the  iff 
taken  out. 

"  Safe  bind,  safe  find,"  said  JeanlCarais ;  and 
then  he  looked  at  his  horse,  and  than  at  the  door,, 
and  considered  for  a  moment  or  two  what  he 
should  do. 

He  was  turning  to  mount  to  ride  away  again, 
when  the  window  which  was  not  boaided  up 
with  rough  shutters  struck  his  eye ;  it  was  low, 
as  in  fact  was  the  whole  building,  and  saying  to 
himself,  *'  A  window  is  as  good  as  a  door  at  any 
time,  if  it  isn*t  too  high,"  he  walked  up  co  it,  in- 
tending to  throw  it  open.  It,  too,  was  fitstened, 
however,  but  as  he  made  the  attempt,  a  faint 
voice,  broken  by  a  low  congh,  said,  **  ^Who  is 
there  ?" 

That's  a  difficult  question  to  answer."  said 


iVature,  men  say,  is  the  same  eveT^wYvwc>\ica^>^«x^>*Vft\Maw\V,^VL\k%verypecBliare 
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Bnression  of  countenance ;  bot  walkiiig  straight 
«ip  to  the  door  of  the  house,  he  put  his  powerful 
erfioulder  against  it,  stretched  out  his  xight  foot 
fto  gain  a  purchase,  and  with  a  strong  push  burst 
at  open,  mutt^ing, "  Demando  pardon,  Monsieur 
X«atouches,  but  you  are  a  great  rogue,  Tve  a  no- 
tion," and  he  walked  into  the  house. 

At  first  all  seemed  vacant :  the  rooms  on  both 
midea  of  the  passage  were  open,  but  dark,  and 
.Jean  Marais,  who,  as  the  reader  knows,  was  well 
«C4|uainted  with  the  Ferme  Goiardj  passed  into 
«  little  transverse  corridor,  which  led  him  direct 
ao  the  chamber,  the  window  of  which  he  had 
tried.  To  his  surprise,  however,  he  found  that 
door  locked  also,  but  the  key,  luckily,  had  been 
left  in  it,  which  saved  him  the  trouble  of  open- 
ing it  by  forcible  means ;  and,  unlocking  it,  he 
mtkVered  with  an  inquiring  look  around.  The  air 
*«ras  close  and  hot,  faint  and  sickly,  and  on  a  low 
piglet  bed  near  the  window  lay  the  emaciated 
Anrm  of  her  whom  we  have  once  depicted  as  the 
jretty  maid  of  the  Marchioness  de  Langy. 

8he  was  dressed,  and  had  a  little  table  beside 
Tier,  lying  down  apparently  for  repose ;  but  her 
countenance  told  very  pUinly  that  life  was  not 
to  be  long  a  guest  in  that  bosom.  The  colour- 
laas  lips,  the  clear,  ashy  gray  of  the  flesh,  the 
aanken  cheeks,  the  eager  and  restless  eye,  as 
•he  gasped  for  breath,  tho  quick  heaving  of  the 
breast,  as  well  as  the  tbin,  bony  hand  that  rested 
upon  the  table  beside  her,  all  spoke  that  the  great 
«nemy  of  mortal  life  had  nearly  achieyed  his  con- 
gest. 

As  Jean  Marais  entered,  she  seemed  to  hide 
something  behind  with  her  left  hand ;  but  the 
moment  she  recognised  him,  a  smile  fhll  of  joy 
and  satisfaction  oame  upon  her  lip.  "  Oh !  Jean, 
Jean,"  she  cried,  **  God  has  sent  you  to  me  !*' 
But  tjpfore  she  could  tell  him  why,  she  seemed 
so  rejoiced  to  see  him,  a  fit  of  coughing  seized 
bar,  and,  sitting  up,  she  gasped,  and  struggled 
with  the  paroxysm  for  several  moments,  while 
Jean  Marais  drew  a  chair,  and  placed  himself 
bj  her  side. 

"  Why,  how  goes  it,  Marguerite  1"  he  said,  in 
a  kindly  tone.  '*  How  came  you  to  be  locked  in 
here,  and  nobody  with  you !  You  don't  seem  to 
be  weU." 

He  did  not  tell  her  that  he  had  heard  she  was 
dead,  and  had  made  up  his  mind  Gerard  La- 
touches  had  married  again. 

«•  Ah !  Ul  indeed,  Jean,"  she  said ;  <*  but  I  think 
I  shall  get  well  yet,  in  spite  of  him,"  for  she  still 
etong  to  that  strange  expectation  of  life,  which 
in  some  long  and  lingering  diseases  never  ex- 
piies  but  with  life  itself.  "  But  I  say  God,  I  am 
sure,  has  sent  you  to  me.  Here,  Jean,  here  is 
a  letter,  which  I  have  written  to-day.  Take  it, 
and  promise  me  you  will  deliver  it — it  is  the 
first  time  I  have  been  alone  for  an  hour,  and  I 
wrote  :l  directly.  It  contains  the  truth,  Jean, 
ihe  whole  truth-^  the  wickedness  which  that 
man,  Latouches,  forced  me  to  commit — take  it, 
take  it,  Jean,  and  swear  you  will  deliver  it." 

*'  To  whom  1"  said  Jean  Marais :  **  to  Madame 
ie  Langy  1  I  dare  not  set  my  foot  there,  my 
good  Marguerite." 

**  No,  no,"  cried  the  sick  woman,  *'  it  is  to 
M'artin  Latouches,  the  count's  intendant,  who 
tiTes  at  Ailly,  near  Langy.  He  is  a  good  man, 
and  w-as  always  kind  to  me,  and  upcd  always  to 
say  he  must  attend  to  his  master's  interests.  Do 
S 


you  promise,  Jean,  do  you  promise  upon  year 
soul?" 

"  Oh  !  yes,"  replied  Jean  Marais,  "  I'll  deliver 
it  to  him." 

"  Well,  then,"  cried  the  woman,  who  had  kept 
the  letter  in  her  hand  aH  the  while,  **  get  a  light 
and  some  sealing-wax ;  there  used  to  be  a  piece 
of  wax  in  the  table  drawer  in  the  kitchen,  but 
they  have  not  let  me  out  of  this  room  for  many 
a  month." 

*'  I  will  get  it,  I  will  get  it,'*  replied  Jean  Ma- 
rais, and  away  he  went  upon  the  search,  leaving 
the  door  of  the  room  open  behhid  him. 

A  small  piece  of  sealing-wax  was  soon  found, 
but  he  had  more  difficulty  in  getting  a  light,  for 
fhe  fire  had  gone  out  in  the  kitchen,  and  it  was 
long  ere  be  could  discover  where  the  flint  and 
steel  were  kept.  At  length,  however,  he  discov- 
ered them,  and  struck  a  Tight ;  but  while  he  was 
doing  so,  he  thought  he  heard  a  somewhat 
strange  and  unpleasant  noise  proceeding  from 
the  room  in  which  he  had  left  his  cousin's  wife ; 
and,  finishing  his  task  as  fast  as  possible,  he  hur- 
ried back,  saying,  **  ParhUu,  it  sounds  as  if  she 
was  choking." 

When  he  re-entered  the  room  he  found  that 
she  had  fallen  back  on  the  pillow^  and,  with  her 
eyes  closed,  was  gasping  long  and  heavily.  He 
spoke  to  her,  but  she  did  not  answer ;  he  spoke 
again  louder  than  before,  but  the  sense  of  hear- 
ing seemed  gone,  for  she  took  no  notiee. 

*'  She  is  dying,"  thought  Jean  Marais, "  or  has, 
perhaps,  fainted  from  over-excitement ;"  and, 
taking  some  water,  he  sprinkled  it  in  her  face, 
but  it  produced  no  effect ;  and  he  stood  gasing 
upon  her  with  no  light  degree  of  grief  and  com- 
passion. 

It  was  not  one  of  those  calm  and  quiet  death- 
beds which  we  so  often  see  depicted  in  novel 
and  in  tract,  and  which  sometimes  are  actuidly 
witnessed;  but  it  was  a  last,  long,  terrible 
struggle  between  life  and  death,  where  the  im- 
mortal spirit  seemed  to  have  fled,  and  conscious- 
ness was  certainly  at  an  end  nearly  a  qnarter  of 
an  hour  before  mere  animal  life  was  extinct. 
Jean'Marais  did  an  that  he  could  think  of  to  al- 
lay the  poor  woman's  sufferings,  or  to  rouse  her 
back  to  thought  and  feeling,  but  it  was  in  vain ; 
and  at  the  end  of  the  time  I  speak  of  the  breath- 
ing suddenly  stopped  altogether,  and  the  eyes 
opened,  but  sense  and  expression  were  soneYrom 
them,  and  Marguerite  Latouches  was  dead ! 

Jean  Marais  had  not  been  prepared  for  such  a 
scene,  and  he  was  struck  and  affected .  He  could 
have  certainly  witnessed  a  dozen  men  die  in 
battle,  ay,  and  would  have  felt  very  diflbrent 
and  loss  sensible  emotions  if  he  h'\d  seen  them 
give  their  necks  to  the  axe  or  to  too  cord ;  but 
now  he  was  touched,  he  knew  not  well  how, 
and  kneeling  down,  parUy  mechanically,  from 
habits  acquired  in  youth,  and  partly  from  that 
feeling  of  reverence  towards  Him  who  gives  and 
takes  the  soul,  which  the  sight  of  death  is  sure 
to  produce,  he  uttered  a  short  prayer,  ay,  reader, 
and  rose  a  better  man  than  he  was  before ;  for 
he  said  to  himself,  **  I  wilt  be  more  careful  of 
my  doings  for  the  future  ;"  and  such  thoughts 
are  the  beginnings  of  amendment. 

He  next  took  up  the  letter  which  had  dropped 
from  the  poor  woman's  hand  upon  the  bed,  and 
looking  at  it  for  a  vao\A«ciVYv!&^'K^^^  ""\\s!M^  >» 
wcU  read  ix.     TYslsX  W\wj  YKaatwov^  v««^>s*. 
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4»  bad  as  hitf  tarother,  only  tlie  aleekef  villam  of 
the  two.  m  read  it !"  and  opening  the  sheet, 
he  b^an,  and  perused  with  some  difficulty  the 
trembling  lines  which  poor  Margaerite  La- 
tonehes*  hand  had  traced,  exclaiming,  from  time 
to  time,  as  he  did  so,  *'  Ah !  Coquin !  I  thought 
•80 — be*e  canning  enough — forced  the  poor  wom- 
an to  commit  such  a  cheat — FlI  have  a  copy 
of  this,  at  all  events  ;'*  and,  with  the  same  pen 
and  ink  which  poor  Marguerite  had  used,  he  hast- 
ily transcribed  the  letter,  and  then  sealed  the 
original. 

**  I  don*t  think  I  ought  to  give  the  scoundrel 
this,"  continued  Jean  Marais,  standing  and  ga- 
sing  on  the  corpse;  "  he*ll  only  bum  it ;  and  yet 
I  promised  thee,  poor  thing,  and  1*11  begin  by 
keeping  my  word;  but  I  had  better  get  away 
before  any  one  comes  in  ;*'  and  putting  away  the 
candle,  and  flint,  and  steel,  where  he  had  found 
them,  he  locked  the  door  upon  the  dead  body 
fmd  issued  out  of  the  house. 

The  door  of  the  farm  puzzled  him  a  little,  for 
he  wished  to  leave  as  few  traces  of  his  visit  be- 
hind as  possible ;  but  driving  in  the  staple  again, 
which  he  had  forced  out,  he  pushed  back  the 
boH  into  the  lock,  and  fastened  the  door  with 
the  latch.  Then  mounting  his  horse,  he  rode  off, 
and  took  his  way  to  the  nearest  town. 

It  may  seem  strange  to  the  reader  that  a  great 
and  important  cause  should  be  going  on  in  Paris, 
one  of  the  principal  witnesses  in  which  was  sup- 
posed, by  the  prmcipal  parties  concerned,  to  be 
dead  eight  or  nine  months  before,  and  that  yet 
not  even  the  good  cuib  of  the  parish,  who  had 
seen  her  and  ministered  to  her,  should  take  the 
trouble  of  making  it  known  that  she  had  par- 
tially recovered  from  the  first  violent  attack, 
which  seemed  like^  to  kill  her  in  a  few  hours, 
and  was  dragging  on  a  sickly  life,  shut  up  in  her 
own  house.  Reader,  in  that  day  there  were  not 
three  of  such  things  as  newspapers  in  France. 
The  word  jowmaux  was  scarcely  known,  and 
the  principal  paper,  the  Gazette  de  France,  was 
tK>nfined  in  its  circulation  almost  entirely  to  the 
capital,  and  a  few  great  towns,  and  a  few  great 
bouses.  Reader,  there  was  not  a  person  within 
twenty  miles  of  the  Ferme  Godard  who  had  heard 
one  word  of  the  famous  cause  of  De  Langy ;  and 
this  will  not  seem  extraordinary  to  you,  when  I 
vouch  for  it,  on  my  word  of  honour,  that  an  ex- 
cellent friend  of  mine,  a  country  cur6,  in  France, 
very  well  versed  in  the  Commentaries  of  Caesar, 
and  who  could  have  pointed  out  every  station 
in  the  Appian  or  Flaminian  Way,  once  asked 
me,  first,  who  were  the  nations  that  fought  at 
Waterloo,  and  whether  he  could  not  come  to 
see  me  in  England  by  land.  I  answered  him,  as 
may  be  supposed,  that  the  English  and  French 
had  the  principal  share  in  the  battle,  and  that 
though  there  had  been  a  good  deal  of  rapproache- 
meru  between  England  and  France  smce  that 
time,  the  sea  still  rolled  between  the  two  coun- 
tries, I  was  much  afraid. 

To  return,  however,  to  Jean  Marais :  when  he 
reached  his  resting-place,  he  felt  himself  shaken 
in  his  resolution  of  keeping  his  promise ;  but  he 
would  not  suffer  himself  to  be  tempted,  so  that 
the  next  morning,  about  eleven  o*clock,  found 
him  at  the  door  of  Monsieur  Martin  Latouches, 
the  intendant  of  the  Marquis  de  Langy.  He 
found  him  at  honte,  and  delivered  the  letter  into 
his  own  hands.    But  our  good  friend*8  purpose 


did  not  stop  there,  for  he  wis  fidly  i  . 
with  the  idea  that  his  worthy  coii8fai,l€srtift  La- 
touches,  would  destroy  the  letter,  and  m^kt  not 
the  best  possible  use  of  the  contents.  He  theiv* 
fore  sat  down,  drank  a  glass  of  wine  which  hit 
cousin  offered  him,  and  began  to  chat  with  aa 
easy  and  unconcerned  air,  although,  to  say  the 
truth,  he  did  not  feel  himself  at  aU  in  a  state 
of  safety  in  the  house  of  Monsieur  Martin  La- 
touches.  That  worthy  gentleman,  in  the  nkeas 
time,  begged  Jean  Marais's  pardon  with  the  ut- 
most politeness ;  and  after  examining  the  seal 
of  the  letter,  as  if  to  see  it  had  not  been  brokea* 
he  opened  it  and  read  the  contents. 

** Ha,*"  he  said,  "ha,  did  yon  write  this  for 
her,  Jean  V* 

**  Oh  no,"  reified  Jean  Marais,  in  an  tndifier- 
ent  touQ,  **  she  can  write  very  well  h»aei(  I 
fancy.  At  aU  events,  it  was  written  and  ready 
when  I  called  at  Gk>dard.  I  hadn't  time  to  aCajr 
a  minute  with  her,  poor  thmg,  though  abe  seem* 
ed  rery  ill— dying,  I  think.  What  ia  it  about  f 
Complaining  of  Gerard,  I  dare  say.  He  always 
was  a  brute,  and  used  to  thrash  her  amaxiB|^. 
But  she  said  you  had  been  good  and  kind  to  hei^ 
and  would  see  right  done." 

"  I  never  mediUe  between  man  and  wile,"  said 
Martin  Latouches,  and  there  dropped  the  soh- 
ject ;  nor  could  Jean  Marais,  with  all  his  tkJSi^ 
induce  him  to  say  anything  which  might  afiiocd 
an  indication  of  his  purposes  in  legaid  to  tbs 
letter. 

At  length,  however,  our  friend  Jean  arose,  say- 
ing, "Well,  Martin,  if  the  poor  woman  dies 
from  Gerard's  bad  treatment,  abe  has  given  yoa 
a  fine  hold  upon  him,  which  he  won't  paxticBlarty 
like,  but  which  I  dare  say  you  wilL" 

"Why,  whyl"  demanded  Martin:  "I  doat 
see  how  she  has  given  me  any  hold  upon  him." 
"  Why,  if  you  were  to  show  that  let|er  to 
Monsieur  de  Langy,"  replied  Jean  Marais,  "hs 
would  turn  him  out  of  the  farm ;  and  I  know  that 
you  and  Gerard  had  some  transactioos  together 
regarding  the  fields  at  the  baek  of  Oodard,  which 
may  make  you  very  glad  of  a  little  power  orer 
him." 

"  Oh  dear,  no,"  replied  Martin :  "  I  daie  say 
Gerard  wUl  do  all  that  is  quite  right." 

"  It  will  be  the  first  time  in  his  life,  then,** 
said  Jean  Marais,  "  fbr  his  princi|de  has  always 
been  to  get  a  friend's  help,  and  then  kick  him 
down  stairs.  But,  good-deiy,  I  must  go,"  aad» 
shaking  hands  with  his  dearly-Moved  ooesia, 
he  left  him  and  trotted  away. 

"  He's  quite  right,  he's  quite  right,"  crisd  Mai«> 
tin  Latodches,  rubbing  his  hands  us  soon  as  Jssa 
Marais  was  gone:  "Master  Gerard  has  sfaowa 
me  the  cloven  foot  already ;  but  now  I  have  hiiB» 
now  I  have  him.  This  littls  piece  of  paper  pats 
him  in  my  power ;"  and  taking  out  a  huge  poeh- 
et-book,  in  which  he  kept  hia  moat  valuatds  pa^ 
pers  always  about  him,  he  hiid  the  letter  saialy 
among  the  rest,  and  pot  it  into  his  podoBt. 

A  new  fit  of  consideration  then  came  over 
bun,  and  scratching  his  head  with  his  fore-fin- 
ger, he  said  in  a  deliberate  tone,  "  Thoa  art  a 
sweet  yonth,  Jean,  but  methinks  it  wonM  ba 
better  for  all  parties  if  thou  wert  restored  ta 
the  galleys.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  he  &ncies  I  know 
nothing  about  it,  I  suppose;  hot  the  sea  air  wfl 
do  him  good,  and  regular  exercise  is  no  bad 
thing.  Water,  diet,  and  exercise,"  said  the  great 
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f^octor — "these  are  the  grand  medicines,  and 
-Jean  will  have  them  all  at  I/Orient.  I  will  go 
>4ind  give  notice  to  the  marechaussee.  I  dare 
'M&y  he  will  go  straight  to  St.  Medard,"  and  ta- 
'  Jcing  down  his  hat,  he  walked  out. 

In  the  mean  while,  our  good  friend  Jean  Ma- 
-sais,  as  his  worthy  cousin  had  thought,  proceed- 
Jied  straight  upon  his  way  towards  the  Chateau 
.^e  St.  Medard.  But  that  chateau  was  at  some 
-distance,  and  Jean  Marais  knew  that  without 
'kncx^king  up  his  pony  he  coukl  not  reach  it  that 
4Ugfat.  He  therefore  proposed  to  ride  some  five 
leagues  farther,  and  then  to  take  up  his  abode 
«t  an  inn  upon  the  road.  But  Jean  Marais  was 
«  wary  person,  as  the  reader  ahready  knows,  and 
one  who  made  use  of  his  eYgs  upon  every  occa- 
-sion.  At  the  top  of  everynull,  therefore,  that 
he  reached,  Jean  made  a  point  of  pausing  to  look 
4uronnd  him,  and  ere  long  he  saw  some  signs  of 
coming  events,  which  he  did  not  at  all  approve. 
Piom  a  spot  where  he  caught  a  distinct  view  of 
the  road  for  several  miles,  he  perceived  three  or 
lour  horsemen  coming  along  at  a  very  rapid  rate, 
and  there  was  something  in  their  air  which  had 
-ao  strong  a  touch  of  the  marechaussee  in  it,  that 
Jean  Marais  resolved,  without  more  ado,  to  trust 
to  the  fields  and  woods  rather  than  the  open  high- 
"way.  Every  rood  of  the  ground,  however,  was 
'known  to  him,  and  manceuvring  skilfully,  he  was 
-aoon  involved  in  patlis  with  which  no  one  but 
those  whose  early  youth  had  been  passed  among 
them  could  be  as  well  acquainted- as  himself. 
Another  precaution  also  he  took,  judging  at  once 
-that,  if  he  were  the  object  of  pursuit,  intelligence 
of  his  being  in  that  neighbourhood  must  have 
been  given  by  his  worthy  cousin ;  and  perceiving, 
with  his  usual  acutcness,  the  whole  train  of  Mar- 
tin Latouches*s  thoughts,  he  said  to  himself,  "  I 
must  keep  away  from  St.  Medard,  for  he  will 
send  them  to  seek  me  there.  TU  turn  to  the  left 
towards  Bcaujnont,  and  come  round  to  the  cha- 
teau the  day  after  to-morrow  from  the  other  side. 
I  must  lodge  in  the  woods  to-night,  I  fear.  How- 
ever, it  is  tine  warm  weather,  so  that  is  no  great 
hardship." 

With  such  ruminations  Jean  proceeded,  avoid- 
ing all  towns  and  even  villages,  and  only  stop- 
ping for  a  minute  or  two  at  a  hamlet  or  a  farm- 
house to  get  some  food  for  himself  or  for  his 
-horse.  The  trees  were  now  in  full  leaf;  and,  as 
the  pony  began  to  show  symptoms  of  weariness 
towards  five  o'clock,  the  fugitive  chose  the  first 
convenient  wood  that  he  met  with,  and,  leading 
his  horse  into  the  heart  of  the  dingle,  he  fastened 
him  by  tying  his  two  fore  legs  together,  and  pre- 
pared to  make  himself  as  comfortable  a  bed  as 
-circumstances  permitted,  in  a  spot  where  the 
grass  was  short  and  dry. 

He  was  now  at  the  distance  of  about  eight 
miles  from  St.  Medard,  and  the  spot  which  he 
had  selected  for  his  temporary  abode  was  remo- 
ved some  fifty  yards  from  a  little  green  wood- 
path,  marked  only  by  the  ruts  of  timber-carts 
and  prints  from  the  horses*  feet  that  drew  them. 
Scarcely,  however,  were  Jean  Marais's  prepara- 
tions completed,  when  he  heard  the  quick  sounds 
of  horsemen  riding,  and,  lying  quite  still,  he  dis- 
tinguished a  rustle  among  the  leaves  not  far  olf, 
as  if  some  large  animal  were  making  its  way 
slowly  and  cautiously  towards  the  very  spot 
-where  he  himself  was  concealed. 

**  Boar,  stag,  or  man,"  said  Jean  Maruis  to 


himself,  "  I  wish  they  would  keep  away,  for  I 
am  too  tired  for  company  to-night;"  but,  raising 
his  head  a  little,  so  as  to  look  over  some  of  the 
brushwood  near,  and,  moving  it  from  side  to 
side  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  in  diflcrcnt  direc- 
tions between  the  boles  of  the  trees,  he  at  length 
perceived,  between  himself  and  the  lane  we  have 
mentioned,  the  figure  of  a  man  at  the  distance 
of  about  twenty  yards  from  him,  evidently  at- 
tempting to  conceal  himself  from  some  one  pass- 
ing along  the  road,  by  keeping  close  to  a  largo 
neighbouring  tree  which  covered  his  person  en- 
tirely on  that  side.  Jean  Marais  watched  him 
attentively  for  several  minutes,  till  the  sound  of 
horses*  feet  died  entirely  away,  and  all  was  si- 
V^nt.  The  man  still  continued  in  the  same  po- 
sition, however,  and  still  Jean  Marais  kept  his 
eyes  fixed  upon  him  with  a  look  of  great  interest ; 
till  at  length  his  pony,  having  satisfied  himself 
^ith  the  grass  near  him,  made  a  sort  of  hopping 
movement  in  advance,  which  instantly  caused 
the  man  to  turn  round  with  a  glance  of  appre- 
hension. 

"  Shut,  shut !"  cried  Jean  Marais,  in  a  tone 
calculated  for  the  man  to  hear,  but  not  to  carry 
the  sound  any  farther.  "Antoine,  Antoino! 
here  is  a  friend.'* 

The  stranger  bent  his  head,  and  ffazed  for  a 
moment  in  the  direction  from  which  the  voice 
proceeded,  and  then  cautiously  and  slowly  ad- 
vanced, till,  seeing  Jean  Marais  fully,  and  rec^ 
ognising  his  face,  he  advanced  and  grasped  him 
eagerly  by  the  hand. 

"Well  met,  well  met!"  they  said  mutually, 
but  in  a  low  voice ;  and  rapid  questions  and  an- 
swers succeeded  as  to  each  other's  situation. 

"  Why,  I  have  just  been  up  to  your  place,** 
said  the  last  comer,  "  but  I  found  nobody ;  and, 
as  I  was  going  along  back  td  Beaumont,  a  party 
of  the  marechaussee  chased  me ;  I  don't  know 
what  for,  but  I  always  keep  out  of  their  way 
whenever  I  see  them ;  and  just  now,  as  I  want 
immediate  speech  of  your  young  master,  it 
would  be  especially  unpleasant  to  be  lodged  in 
prison.** 

"What  do  you  call  my  place V*  said  Jean 
Marais. 

"  Why,  the  Chateau  de  St.  Medard,  to  bo 
sure,*'  replied  the  other. 

"  Oh  no !  you  are  mistaken,**  said  Jean  Ma- 
rais. "  My  last  place  was  the  galleys  at  L'Ori- 
ent.    But  what  do  you  want  at  St.  Me<lard  T* 

The  man  started  at  the  intelligence  which  his 
companion  gave  him,  and  mutual  explanations 
then  took  place,  which  ended  in  an  agreement 
to  pass  the  night  where  they  were.  Jean  Marais 
dividing  the  provisions  which  he  had  brought 
with  him  with  as  hospitable  and  courteous  an 
air  as  if  he  had  been  receiving  a  guest  in  the 
servants*  hall  of  St.  Medard. 


CHAPTER  XLVHI. 

In  a  melancholy  house  near  the  gate  of  the 
prison  the  sad  party,  which  we  have  lately  seen 
at  St.  Medard,  were  collected  about  ton  days 
after  their  de|:arturc  for  Auvergne.  The  count 
had  arrived  during  the  preceding  day,  and  the 
first  act  of  the  Countess  de  Lan^v  ^^"^  ^^^ 
daughter  v;aa  Xo  ^'^^Vj  ^\.  \Xtfi  ^^\«&\si\  \fcTO>ar 
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sion  to  see  him.  That  pennission,  however, 
was  sternly  revised,  and  they  wore  informed 
that  he  was  ieroui  an  steret^  as  the  teohnical 
term  was,  and  that  he  eonld  he  permitted  to 
converse  with  no  one.  Grieved  and  disappoint- 
ed, they  retmned  to  consult  what  was  next  to 
he  done,  in  order  to  obtain  at  least  the  means 
of  seeing  and  commmiieating  with  him  for 
whom  they  were  so  deeply  anxious.  Adrooates 
and  persons  learned  in  the  law  were  sent  for ; 
hot,  as  we  have  before  sejBn,  wherever  arbitrary 
power  exists,  a  part  of  it  fhlls  into  the  hands 
of  all  its  subordinate  agents ;  and  in  matters  of 
criminal  jurisdiction,  the  comfort  of  a  prisoner, 
ay,  and  even  his  safety,  were  very  moch  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  ofRcers  of  the  crown.  They 
had  the  power  to  stmt  hfm  out  ihrni  aD  means 
of  anything  but  a  nominal  defence ;  they  could 
withhold  from  him  those  communications  which 
might  be  absohitely  necessary  to  establish  his 
innocence,  and  he  had  no  safeguard,  in  fact, 
hut  a  faint  and  fingering  respect  for  public  opin- 
ion, and  a  fear  of  abusing  the  authority  intrust- 
ed to  them,  lest  they  should  be  punished  by  the 
only  power  above  them.  Such  pah>ful  facts 
with  regard  to  the  situation  of  a  hnsband  and  a 
father  were  now  learned  with  grief  and  terror 
by  Madame  d'Artonne  and  JuHe.  The  advo- 
cates said  they  cooM  do  nothing ;  the  law  was 
utterly  powerless  to  open  the  prison  gates,  even 
for  themselves,  whose  advice  and  assistance 
might  be  considered  absolutely  necessary  to  the 
prisoner;  and  everything  depended  upon  the 
will  of  the  king,  and  of  those  to  whom  his  au- 
thority was  delegated  in  the  provmces.  The 
provincial  parliaments  themselves,  though  duly 
established  as  courts  of  law,  couW  not  interfere 
in  any  shape ;  and  the  only  assurance  which 
could  be  given  was,  that  the  count  coukl  not 
be  executed  without  trial. 

To  the  new  mtendant  of  the  province  the  *rst 
apped  of  the  count's  wife  and  daughter  was 
made ;  but  he  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  their  appli- 
cation, merely  replying  that,  in  regard  to  visits 
from  the  prisoner's  family,  no  violation  of  the 
ordinary  course  oould  take  place.  The  count, 
he  added,  would  have  full  opportunity  of  obtain- 
ing the  assistance  of  lawyers  before  his  trhd,  af- 
ter his  private  interrogatories  were  concluded ; 
but,  so  long  as  it  was  found  necessary  to  keep 
him  ott  secret,  no  one  could  be  admitted.  All, 
then,  that  remained  was  to  wait  in  patience ; 
but,  of  course,  it  could  not  be  without  grief, 
without  anxiety,  without  the  wearying,  dally, 
hourly,  continual  sense  of  impending  danger 
and  sorrow.  They  looked  up  to  the  dark  and 
heavy  walls  of  the  prison  ;  they  could  see  from 
the  upper  stoiy  of  the  house  the  small-barred 
windows  of  those  chambers,  in  one  of  which 
they  knew  him  to  be  confined ;  and  anxiously 
did  mother  and  daughter  watch  those  windows, 
sometimes  fancying,  as  they  saw  a  figure  pass 
across,  that  it  must  be  him  they  loved.  Thus 
passed  four  days ;  they  wrote  to  the  count,  and 
the  concierge  or  jailer  of  the  prison  promised 
to  give  the  letter.  But  they  received  no  reply. 
Yet  it  was  a  consolation  to  have  written ;  for 
all  that  they  could  hope  to  do  was  to  give  the 
prisoner  some  comfort,  to  win  his  thoughts  a 
little  from  himself;  and  they  were  right  sure 
that  nothing  could  produce  that  oflffect  so  well 
as  the  knowledge  that  they  were  near  him.    At 


length  cnived  aaote  adiressed  to  the  CwBten 
d*Artonne,  and  written  in  a  neat,  legolir,  wA 
precise  hind,  informing  her  that  M<miinr  66 

L 1  the  former  iqtendaBt  of  that  genoiittjr, 

had  arrived  from  Paris  in  order  to  aatHe  soms 
a^trs  of  his  own,  which  the  hiny  of  kii  de- 
partmre  had  forced  him  to  leave  in  disorder,  tti 
that  he  would  have  the  honour  of  wiitiiigttpoa 
her  at  an  hoar  be  named  on  the  fottowingday. 
Julie  and  Madame  d*Arton«t  bolh  looked  tt- 
jofeed  as  the  oouatess  lead  the  note  skmd;  for 
they  were  both  in  hopes  of  obtaimag ,  thzMgh 
his  mens,  some  mitigation  of  the  seveiilgr  will 
whidi  tlM  oooflit  was  traaled.  BotFrucisde 
Langy  heard  it  with  a  frownhig  brow  sad  • 
homing  heaflrt^-^^jiunid  even  with  soms  \a^ 
tieaoe  at  the  si^nfof  pleasore  which  be  p«^ 
ceived. 

*«  Yom*  enemy  hsa  eone,"  he  said,  lBMr» 
'*  to  see  his  work  pioperiy  eooDSuted." 

But  the  moment  Chat  thowoids  hid  pnttd 
his  Hps,  a  oonseknimiesa  of  some  of  the  Msp 
from  which  they  sprang  made  the  btood  eome 
up  into  his  eheeks. 

Julie,  too,  with  that  elearpenqglian  as  to  tk  • 
fooling^  of  love  whieh  is  periu^  given  ontr  to 
woman,  and  that  when  she  loves  harsaiilMV 
more  cleariy  into  the  hesrt  of  fVaaen  de  hue 
than  his  own  eyes  did,  and  going  over  to  ^ 
plaoe  where  he  sat,  said,  in  a  moaisAlaiidal- 
most  reproachAU  tone,  bat  so  tow  tint  noMf 
eonld  hear  the  wor^  hut  fainndf,  ""D^  V^ 
donbt  me,  Fraoieisl  an  I  not  yoB»!" 

"  No,  no,  dear  Jidie,  I  do  not  dooktyoi/'* 
plied  Francis  de  Langy,  **  bat  I  grieve  to  lo* 
that  yon  are  indolging  expeotelians wbi^iiii^ 
be  disappointed.  ThnmanhuhisovDoll^ 
he  seeks  bat  thoae  he  eona  for;  be  tiMb « 
naught  ^so  hat  how  they  may  be  gwao<i-  J; 
them  he  wW  eaerifioe  everytfamgelseiitft^i* 
in  his  way--4he  hopes,  the  foabng", •^^J*?; 
self  of  others,  not  vehewKitly,  not  cs|i^>  ** 
cahnly,  coldly,  delihenUeiy,  ■»y«i*S,"'iS 
their  foot  anooneemedty  apon  aa  iw«m»« 
path,  without  conaidering  ^^^^^"""^  t^L 
many  of  the  inaeota  they  <5nishto  to«-  ^J, 
Julie,  I  oannot  make  up  ray nrind  to ••*•?: 
naan  here ;  the  very  s^  of  his  io  ^^^  *; 
me,  ttidlfoarlmightfiNgetmjBeU:  IJJMJ 
away  for  a  few  hoars  befine  he  eo«».«"y* 
Shan  ten  me  the  rewdt.  WfaMevflritti«»"' 
softened  by  ooning  from  yew  hpB.''^  ^. 
"  Perhs^  it  would  he  better,"  WP*"*'^ 
"  for  I  fear  you  are  too  hasty,  1 

As  he  proposed  so  I 
before  the  arrival 

out  into  the  eoantiy»  thhddi«  < «      ^ 

at  every  step  present  themaehres  to  »•  ^ 
that  patt  of  France,  mi|dlit  sooths,  «»J*  "^ 
occupy  his  mind.  Bat  Francis  de  iwj^ 
mistaken ;  it  needs  a  double  sunsbiiie  » "^ 
the  fcee  of  nature  look  heaatifol  to  nns^^ 
—the  sunshine  of  ^e  heart  as  weB  •«  ■«  "^ 
shhic  of  the  sky.  ^^^.  ^ 

In  the  mean  While,  as  the  ^As^  fT-T 
hour  he  had  appointed,  Mbnsiear  d«.^ 
with  his  crim,  deliberate  step,  •n*«'*'*^rJs^ 
air,  entered  the  house  which  had  555.^?^ 
Madame  d'Artonne,  and  wss  "»trodneoa  fr 
the  room  where  she  avkd  Aihe  sat  atone.  ^ 


e  too  hasty,  rnmm. 
aoheaoted,awibatfi»J2 
of  the  inteadaat  i» '•JJ 
try.  thhAhw  the  ■*»  "* 


the  first  words,  of  ooarse,  wero  't-t   vj-^ 
rtight  pause  had  taken  place,  he  aaW.  i"*^ 
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ii^  the  comitess,  <<  I  gmve,  my  dear  madam, 
inexpressibly,  i)xsX  you  should  be  subjected  to 
«o  much  anxiety  and  grief ;  and^  indeed,  I  take 
a  personal  interest  in  that  which  presses  upon 
yon  at  present,  for  I  very  much  fear  that  some 
words  which  I  accidentally  spoke  to  Mademoi- 
selle d'Artonne  may  have  had  a  share  in  bring- 
ing back  Monsieur  d'Artonne  to  France,  while 
events,  over  which  I  have  had  no  control,  haara 
prerented  those  words  from  benig  verified.'' 

••  It  was,  indeed,  those  words,  sir,"  said  the 
eoontess,  gravely,  *'  which  induced  my  husband 
to  return,  and  we  have  been  deeply  surprised 
and  mortified  to  find  ourselves  so  much  de- 
eeired." 

**  I  should  Ve  as  much  or  more,"  said  Mon- 
skmr  de  h- — » '*  if  I  had  had  any  share  in  this 
oaA  aifair ;.  and  I  can  assure  you  I  Uboured 
most  assiduously  to  change  the  determination 
of  the  crown,  and  to  obtain  permission  ibr  the 
count  to  remain  at  liberty.  It  appears,  how- 
ever, that  some  additional  evidence  has  been 
obtained  in  regard  to  this  business,  and  aU  I 
could  say  was  unavailable.  Nevertheless,  I 
aliU  think  the  count  has  done  the  very  best 
thing  that  he  could  in  returning  to  France,  and  I 
trust  my  presence  may  be  of  some  avail  in  mit- 
igating the  measures  against  him." 

^*  Much  do  they  need  mitigation,  indeed,"  said 
tiie  countess,  "for  I  canaot  but  feel  that  they 
have  been  unnecessarily  severe." 

"  I  trust  not,  I  trust  not,"  repeated  Monsieur 

de  L ,  with  an  appearance  of  grief   **  What 

has  been  done,  my  dear  madam,  to  make  you 
jndge  so  ?  The  gentleman  who  succeeded  me 
does,  indeed,  bear  the  reputation  of  being  some- 
what strict,  but  he  always  acts  according  to 
law,  and  would  not  go,  I  am  sore,  beyond  the 
exact  line  of  duty.  What  has  been  done  1  pray, 
what  has  been  done  T" 

••Simply,  sir,"  replied  the  connteas,  "that 
my  husband,  notwithstanding  the  previous  ex- 
amination by  yourself,  is  pUced,  I  understand, 
te  solitary  confinement,  and  all  his  family  are 
denied  admissioa  to  him ;  uof-can  even  his  advo- 
cates, or  people  of  the  law,  obtain  leave  to  speak 
with  him." 
"He  is,  in  fact,  au  9uret,  my  dear  madam," 

replied  Monsieur  de  L ,  in  a  calm,  business- 

^e  tone.  "This  is  what  happens  to  every 
prisoner  accused  of  a  serious  cnme ;  but  after 
a  time,  when  the  case  has  been  fiilly  entered 
into.  Monsieur  d*Artoone  will  be  permitted  to 
see  his  lawyers,  and,  probably,  his  family.  A 
wife,  indeed,  is  sometimes  allowed,  under  such 
cVroumstances  as  exist,  to  see  her  husband  for 
a  few  minutes  in  the  presence  of  one  of  the 
jailers,  but,  of  course,  she  must  be  alone.  No 
two  persons,  and,  indeed,  none  but  a  wife,  can 
expect  such  an  indulgence." 

"  Indeed !"  cried  Madame  d'Artonne,  eagerly. 
^  Do  you  think  that  there  is  any  chance  of  my 
beins  admitted,  if  I  go  alone  ?" 

"I  think  I  can  assure  that  for  you,"  said 
Monsieur  de  L— — .  "If  you  will  do  me  the 
honour  of  accepting  my  arm  to  the  house  of  the 
intendant,  I  wfll  do  my  best  to  obtain  an  order 
^  your  ajdmission." 

"Instantly,  instantly!"  cried  the  countess, 
starting  up :  "  l  will  be  with  you  in  a  moment ;" 
aad  she  ran  to  prepare  for  going  out. 
Monsieur  de  L remained  ahnost  in  ai« 


lence,  meialy  aiding  a  few  wairds  to  Julie  ex- 
pressive of  kind  feeling  for  her  father*s  situa- 
tion, and  hope  that  he  would  be  al^  to  estabhah 
I  his  innocence.  The  countess  seturned  alter  an 
absence  of  scarcely  two  minutes,  and  Monsieur 
de  L- conducted  her  to  the  house  of  the  in- 
tendant, where  he  left  her  in  a  small  anteroom 
for  about  a  quarts  of  an  hour,  while  he  pro- 
ceeded to  "  use  his  utmost  eloquence,"  he  said, 
in  Older  to  {^ocure  her  the  indulgence  she  de- 
sired. She  coald  hear,  as  she  sat  waiting  anx- 
iously for  the  result,  the  soft  and  melMnous 
voice  of  Monsieur  de  L— — ,  and  the  somewhat 
rude  and  abmpt  tones  of  his  suooessor  in  office. 
At  length  the  hitter  was  heard  to  bunt  into  a 
laugh,  which  wrung  the  heart  of  poor  Madame 
d'Artonne,  who  said  to  heneii;  "  He  mocks  me 
and  VDPf  anxiety."  But  the  moment  after  Mon- 
sieur de  L— ^-  returned  with  a  paper  in  his 
hand,  and  a  look  of  satisfaction  on  his  counte- 
nance. 

"  Here  is  the  order,"  he  said,  "  and  I  will  ac- 
company you  to  the  gates  of  the  prtion,,to  aee 
that  there  be  no  obstruction." 

Madame  d'Artonne  thanked  him  a  thousand 
times,  and  as  they  walked  onward  he  continued, 
"  Pray  assure  the  count  of  my  great  anxiety  to 
serve  him.  Should  I  be  here  when  his  dose 
confinement  is  at  an  end*  before  his  trial,  I  will 
see  him  and  consult  with  him  on  what  is  to  be 
done.  But,  in  the  mean  time*  ask  hira  if  he 
can  point  out  ai^  way  in  which  I  can  be  of 
service  to  him ;  and  remember,  though  I  have 
no  longer  an^F  ofiScial  power  in  this  province, 
my  influence  is  still  not  inconsidBrable.  I  will 
1^  and  stay  with  Mademoiselle  d'Artoene  till 
you  return.  They  will  not  allow  vou  to  remain 
long,  and  you  can  then  tell  me  what  the  count 
saysi" 

Madame  d'Artonne  made  no  objectioa,  for  at 
that  moment  her  whole  thoughu  were  occupied 
with  her  husband ;  and  the  moment  Monsieur  de 

L had  left  her  at  the  gates  of  the  prison,  he 

hurried  back  to  spend  the  intwvening  time  with 
Julie— ^n  object  but  Ibr  which  it  is  probable  no 
order  ibr  Madame  d' Aj^nne's  admission  would 
have  been  obtained. 

Julie  d'Artonne  was  much  surpriaed  to  see 
him  re-enter  the  room  in  whioh  she  sat,  and  a 
feeling  of  an^Mous  alarm,  at  she  knew  not  what, 
came  over  her ;  but  Monsieur  de  L— -  explain- 
ed to  her  calmly  what  he  was  pleased  to  call 
the  object  of  his  return,  and  the  real  o^iod  he 
proceeded  to  execute. 

"  Pray,  MademoiseUe  d'Artonne,"  he  said, 
after  a  few  words  on  other  subjects,  "  may  1 
ask  if  you  have  informed  vour  mother  of  the 
conversation  which  took  mace  between  your- 
self and  me  in  the  park  of  St.  Medard  t" 

"  I  did,  sir,"  replied  Julie ;  "  I  always  tell  my 
mother  everything  I  think  important." 

"  Indeed !"  said  her  companion,  muaing.  "  I 
had  ahnost  fiincied  not,"  he  added,  after  a  few 
minutes.  >^ 

"  Why  so !"  demanded  Julie.  "  I  am  not 
aware,  sir,  that  I  have  done  anything  tbat 
should  make  you  doubt  my  sincerity  towards 
my  mother,  or  my  confidence  in  her." 

"  Not  at  all,  my  dear  young  lady,  not  at  all," 

replied  Monsieur  de  L ;  "  but  I  thought  you 

nught  not  have  told  her  on  this  occasion,  simply 
from  the  fiict  of  her  saying  nothing  to  me  of 


rinmi  hkir. 


ipal  svbjeet  of  our  eonTeraatkm.  I 
f  conceive  a  yooDg  lady,"  he  contin- 
saessed  with  a  romantic  paaaion,  and 
herself  boand  in  honour  to  follow  a 
coarse,  resolying  to  adhere  to  her 
however  little  they  may  be  really 
md  to  sacrifice  even  her  father's  life 
m  break  them.  Bat  I  can  hardly  un- 
%  mother  neglecting  to  orge  her  strong- 
18  subject,  smd  not  representing  to  her 
y  and  a  just  view  of  her  oblations 
luce  her  to  do.'* 

ad  remained  silent  in  astonishment, 
he  paused,  die  exclaimed,  **  Sacrifice 
r's  life,  did  you  say,  sir!  Surely  you 
old  me  that  he  was  likely,  most  likely, 
jitted  by  his  judges." 
facts  have  since  transpired,**  said 

de  L ,  thoughtfully,  "  and  I  scarce- 

icourage  such  hopes  at  present.  I  fear 
is  an  unfortunate  one.** 
to,  no  !**  cried  Julie :  "  they  can  never 
him.  Did  I  not  see,  did  I  not  know — " 
ed  abruptly,  the  colour  came  into  her 
d  she  covered  her  eyes  with  her  hands, 
(ter  a  moment  or  two,  «*  They  will  not 
my  father,  I  am  sure.** 
•e  not,**  replied  the  intendant,  "  but  it 
your  while  to  consider  that,  if  they  do, 
m  be  too  late.  As  sure  as  he  is  con- 
he  count  dies.  I  know  the  king's  reso- 
3n  such  subjects ;  once  the  case  pro- 
the  punishment  is  inevitable.  Your  de- 
ist be  made.  Mademoiselle  d*Artonne, 
ur  father's  trial." 

sir!*'  replied  Julie,  "my  decision  is 
have  bound  myself  by  vows  that  can- 
oken." 
vvill  this  cruel  young  man,"  said  Mon- 

L ,  "compel  your  observance  of 

ch  may  cost  your  father's  life  V* 
lever  might  be  his  feelings,  sir,"  re- 
9,  "  those  vows  were  sanctioned,  nay, 
ed,  by  my  father.    His  very  last  in- 
to me  before  he  made  his  escape 
tjserve  them  under  any  circumstances, 
risks.    He  seems  absolutely  to  have 
what  has  happened;  and  he  himself 
promise  of  me,  upon  no  consideration 

er  to  give  my  hand  to  any  but  Francis 
fi 

atouches,"  said  Monsieur  de  L ; 

;)roceeded,  in  the  same  unmoved  tone, 
Pray,  Mademoiselle  d'Artonne,  did 
our  father's  return,  communicate  to 
I  told  you !  Did  you  explain  to  him 
sr  I  received  from  the  king  on  my 
1  for  an  order  to  suspend  proceed- 
not  time,"  said  Julie ;  "  he  arrived  in 
ig — ^he  was  arrested  before  I  saw  him 
loming." 

ry  flush  passed  across  Monsieur  de 
t>w,  and  he  muttered  to  himself,  "Too 
e  replied,  however,  the  next  moment, 
four  father  wUl,  of  course,  set  you 
tuch  engagements  immediately,  and 

k  not,  sir,"  replied  Julie;  "my  belief 
ty  father  did  foresee  something  like 
i  has  occurred,  and  that  he  made  up 
0  the  result.    At  all  events,  there  is 


no  nse  In  fnqoiring  what  I  might  do«  tOI  nyl 
father  has  himseu  seen  and  told  me  his  owvl 
wishes.  You  assure  me  that  I  shall  have  th»4 
opportunity  of  seeing  him  before  his  trial  t" 

"  I  hope  and  trust  so,"  replied  the  minister ;  I 
"  but,  at  aO  events,  he  can  write.  I  will  take  \ 
care  that  he  has  the  means  of  writing  to  yoo.** 

"  That  win  not  be  sufficient,"  said  Julie 
d'Artonne.  "  I  must  see  him  and  speak  with 
him ;  I  must  hear  him,  tram  his  lips,  revoke  al> 
that  he  had  said." 

"  And  then,"  exclaimed  Monsieur  de  L  , 
"  then,  if  he  do  revoke  his  iigunctions,  and  teO 
yon  to  consider  such  vows  as  air,  then  do  yoa 
promise !" 

"  No,"  said  Julie,  "  no !  I  promise  nothing; 
for  I  have  no  power  to  promise  an3rthtn^  tin  I 
am  wholly  and  voluntarily  set  free.  I  should 
look  upon  my  vow  as  half  broken  already,  if  I 
were  to  make  any  engagement  founded  opoa 
the  prospect  of  its  being  dissolved." 

She  could  see  the  minister's  right  hand  clasp- 
ed tight  upon  the  arm  of  the  chair  m  which  be 
was  sitting,  but  not  the  slightest  emotion  was 
visible  upon  his  countenance ;  and,  ere  he  could 
reply,  Madame  d'Artonne  entered. 

"  They  have  given  me  but  five  minutes,"  said 
the  countess :  **  poor  five  minutes ;  and  yet  i^ts 
a  great  consolation." 

"  It  must  be,  indeed,  madam,"  said  the  min- 
ister, in  an  unembarrassed  tone ;  "  and  I  trust, 
ere  many  days  be  over,  to  be  able  to  procare 
the  same  satisfaction  for  Mademoiselle  d*Ar> 
tonne ;  as  I  think  it  absolutely  necessary,  for 
her  future  repose  of  mind  and  fbr  her  lather's 
safety,  that  she  should  be  permitted  to  see  him. 
For  the  present,  I  wiU  bid  you  adieu !"  and,  thus 
saying,  he  retired. 

The  countess  turned,  as  soon  as  he  was  gone^ 
to  ask  her  daughter  what  his  last  words  meant* 
but  Julie  had  fled  to  her  chamber  to  weep. 


CHAPTER  XUX 

For  nearly  three  weeks  after  the  period  of 

Monsieur  de  L ^'s  visit,  the  family  of  the 

Count  d'Artonne  were  refused  permission  to 
see  him.  The  minister  was  absent  in  another 
part  of  Auvergne,  ^d  the  count  was  still  kept 
in  solitary  confinement.  During  that  period, 
however,  the  grief  and  anxiety  of  Julie  d*An- 
tonne,  great  as  it  was  on  her  father's  accouat 
at  first,  had  been  increased  a  thousand-fold  by 

the  terrible  alternative  that  Monsieur  de  L 

had  put  before  her.  No  language  can  describe 
what  she  underwent,  as,  day  by  day,  and  night 
after  night,  the  same  fearfd  idea  presented  it- 
self to  her  mind,  that  upon  her  might  depend 
her  father's  life  ;  that  she  micht  be  called  upw 
either  to  see  him  die  by  a  death  of  public  shame, 
or  to  break  her  most  solemn  engagcmente  to  a 
man  whom  she  deeply  and  truly  loved,  and  give 
her  hand  to  one  whom  she  shrunk  from  with 
dislike  and  dread.  She  felt  that  U  was  not  right 
to  conceal  fVom  Francis  de  Langy  what  hsd 
taken  place  between  herself  and  the  intendant ; 
but  stiU  she  shrunk  from  telling  him  fi^m  daj 
to  day,  ever  hoping  that  something  might  occot 
to  remove  the  painful  difficulty  under  which 
she  laboured,  and  stiU  resolving  to  perform  the 
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-  task  before  she  was  pennitted  to  see  her  father. 

*  Nor  was  the  heart  of  her  lover  much  more  at 

'  ease ;   for  Julie  had  told  him,  on  his  return, 

^  that  she  had  much  to  say  to  him,  but  could  not 

tell  it  then ;  and  each  day  that  passed  he  saw 

her  cheek  growing  paler,  her  eye  more  anxious, 

while  the  struggle  in  her  mind  wore  away  her 

youtiiful  beauty,  **like  a  moth  fretting  a  gar- 

'  mrnt." 

Nor  did  Julie  tell  her  mother,  though  the 
''  countess  inquired  what  had  been  her  conversa- 
tion with  Monsieur  de  L during  her  ab- 
sence. "  Forgive  me  if  I  do  not  tcU  you,  my 
dear  mother,*'  she  said,  anxious  to  escape  any 
aggravation  of  feelings  already  too  bitter;  '^you 
shall  hear  all  afler  I  have  seen  my  father." 
But  it  seemed  as  if  that  hour  was  never  to 
come ;  and,  day  afler  day,  they  applied  for  ad- 
mission, which  was  always  refused. 

At  Icni;th,  on  their  return  one  day,  they 
ibund  that  Monsieur  de  I.. had  called  du- 
ring their  absence,  and  to  him  (he  countess  de- 
termined to  apply.  Her  application  was  not  in 
▼ain ;  for  the  very  next  day  the  prohibition 
was  removed,  and  it  was  notified  to  the  count 
that  within  certain  hours  he  might  see  his  fami- 
ly and  friends,  and  consult  with  his  advocates 
at  all  times.  Julie  now  felt  that  she  could  no 
longer  delay  communicating  to  Francis  de  Lan- 
gy  all  that  had  been  weighing  upon  her  heart 
tor  the  last  three  weeks,  and  she  told  him  the 
whole  with  many  a  tear,  and  many  an  assurance 
of  unabated  affection  and  tenderness. 

Francis  heard  her  in  silence,  grieved,  agi- 
tated, but  indignant.  *'  Is  it  possible,  Julie,"  he 
said,  when  she  had  done,  "  is  it  possible  that 
you  do  not  see  the  plan  of  this  villain!  Do 
you  not  perceive  how  he  first  induced  you  to 
aid  in  persuading  your  father  to  return,  in  order 
that  he  might  get  him  and  you  into  his  power ; 
that  by  the  father^s  danger  he  might  work  upon 
the  dau^hter  ?  Do  you  not  see  how  he  broke 
his  word  with  you,  and  had  your  father  instant* 
ly  arrested,  in  order  that  he  might  make  the 
daughter's  hand  the  price  of  the  father's  life? 
And  even  now,  Julie — even  now,  perhaps,  he  is 
still  dccoiving  you.  Perhaps  the  very  sacrifice 
itself,  could  Julie  d*Artonne  make  up  her  mind 
to  wed  such  a  monster  as  this — perhaps  the 
very  sacrifice  itself,  I  say,  would  not  attain  the 
object  that  you  seek ;  and  that  your  peace  of 
mind  would  be  destroyed  forever  without  even 
securing  your  father's  life.  But  can  you,  Julie, 
can  you  dream  of  violating  your  promises  to  me, 
and  uniting  yourself  to  a  man  whom,  even 
while  you  promise  to  love  and  honour  him,  you 
must  hate  and  despise  ?  I  will  never  belif  ve 
that  your  father  can  wish,  or  even  permit,  such 
a  sacrifice.  Ask  him,  Julie— ask  the  count 
himself,  now  that  the  doors  of  his  prison  are 
open  to  yon,  and  by  his  decision  will  I  abide. 
Bui  tell  him,  dear  Julie,  tell  him  all  you  feel- 
tell  him  that  you  see  and  know  that  this  man 
has  betrayed  him— has  lured  him  back  again 
with  false  hopes ;  and,  moreover,  tell  him  also 
that  1  have  doubts— many,  many  doubts  of  the 
promise  which  he  says  the  king  has  made  him. 
I  do  nnt  klieve— I  think  it  another  falsehood 
springing  from  his  own  black  heart." 

**  But  the  letter,  Francis,  the  letter  which  he 
showf-d  nie,'"  said  Julio. 

"  That  letter,"  replied  Francis  de  Langy, 


**  might  mean  many  thhigi.  If  yon  have  told 
me  the  contents  correctly,  dear  Julie,  a  letter 
precisely  similar— I  bolieve,  word  for  word  the 
same — ^was  sent  to  my  father.  It,  too,  said 
that  the  king  would  not  interfere  except  under 
the  circumstances  before  mentioned.  But  what 
were  those  circumstances  ?  As  my  father  ex- 
plained the  letter  to  me,  they  were,  that  your 
father  should  be  able  to  prove  that  he  killed  his 
adversary  only  in  his  owp  defiance.  I  do  not 
believe  this  man^s  tale,  Julio  ;  it  seems  to  me 
absurd  and  incredible.  But,  as  I  have  said,  let 
the  count  judge  for  himself  I  will  not  accom- 
pany you  to  him ;  tell  him  all,  Julie,  and  I  will 
see  him  afterward." 

"  You  blame  me,  Francis,"  said  Julie,  look- 
ing sadly  in  his  face ;  **  you  think  I  do  not  love 
you ;  but,  oh !  you  do  not  know  what  a  terrible 
thing  it  is  for  a  daughtA  to  be  told  that  she 
must  either  sacrifice  him  she  loves  best  on 
earth,  or  cast  away  her  father's  last  hope  of^ 
life." 

"  Nay,  Julie,"  cried  Francis  de  Langy,  press- 
ing her  to  his  bosom,  "  I  do  not  blame  you,  I 
do  not  doubt  your  love,  but  I  see  that  you  have 
still  some  trust  in  this  man,  and  I  have  none, 
none  in  the  world.  I  believe  him  to  be  a  villain: 
to  the  very  core ;  I  think  he  is  even  now  de- 
ceiving you,  and  that  you  will  repent  having 
trusted  him,  even  in  the  smallest  degree,  most 
bitterly,  though,  perhaps,  too  late.  But  go  te 
your  father,  dear  Julie;  I  hear  the  countess 
calling  for  yon.  Remember  that  this  is  not  hia 
only  chance  of  life,  for  as  yet  we  cannot  judge 
whether  he  will  be  condemned  ;  and  if  acquit- 
ted, how  much  more  honourable,  how  much 
more  satisfactory  must  it  be  to  himself  than  tor 
owe  his  life  to  favour,  purchased  by  the  sacrifice 
of  his  child  1" 

As  he  spoke  Madame  d*Artonne  called  again, 
and  Julie  hastened  down  to  accompany  her  tor 
the  prison.  Francis  de  I^ngy  betook  himself 
to  the  room  of  the  Abbe  Amoox,  and  waited  for 
neariy  two  hours  in  a  state  of  anxious  suspense 
indescribable.  At  length  the  countess  and  her 
daughter  returned,  and  a  quick  foot  was  in- 
stantly heard  upon  the  stairs.  Julie  came  up 
rapidly  towards  the  abb^*s  room,  and  Francis  de 
I^angy's  heart  beat  high,  for  he  was  sure  that 
Julie  would  not  bring  tidings  calculated  to  crush 
all  his  hopes  and  affections  with  so  quick  a  step 
as  that.  He  opened  the  door  just  as  she  was 
knocking,  ami  the  moment  he  did  so  she  cast 
herself  into  his  arms.  "  He  has  decided,  Fran- 
cis," she  said,  "  he  has  decided.  Thank  you, 
dear  Francis,  for  leaving  him  the  choice.  He 
will  stand  his  trial,  he  says,  whatever  comes  of 
it,  and  I  am  now  yours  forever." 

Julie  wept,  but  her  tears  were  calmer  and 
gentler  than  they  had  been  before,  and  the  good 
abbe,  Uking  her  by  the  hand,  led  her  to  a  chair, 
saying,  "  Sit  down,  my  dear  child,  and  tell  us 
how  this  matter  has  gone,  for  Francis,  here,  has 
been  relating  to  me  the  painful  circumstances 

in  which  Monsieur  do  h has  placed  you. 

It  was  not  right  of  him  at  all ;  it  is  gnissly  im- 
moral and  wicked  to  make  that  which  should  be 
decided  simply  by  the  principles  of  justice  and 
equity  depend  in  any  way  upon  favour.  I  am 
sure  the  count  thinks  so  too;  but  tell  us  how  it 
all  went." 

"On  going  to  the  prison  with  m"y  TSiR95>cvsR:;* 
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said  Julie,  "  I  found  they  would  admit  us  to 
my  father's  cell  only  one  at  a  time,  so  I  had  to 
\pait  till  she  came  out.  As  soon  as  I  saw  him 
I  told  him  all,  and  for  a  time  he  seemed  much 
moved,  and  doubtful.  However,  I  conwaled 
nothing  from  him,  as  I  had  promised  you,  Fran- 
cis. I  told  him  all  my  own  feelings,  all  yours, 
all  you  had  said,  all  you  suspected,  and  ho, 
like  you,  doubted  the  sincerity  of  Monsieur  de 

L .    He  said  that  it  was  evident  he  had 

been  entrapped  for  the  minister's  own  purposes, 
and  he  doubted  much  whether  he  would  and 
could  keep  faith  in  regard  to  the  immediate 
pardon.  He  said  the  tale  was  improbable,  and 
scarcely  to  be  believed.  But  at  the  same  time 
he  seemed  to  derive  hope,  in  regard  to  the  issue 
of  his  trial,  from  the  very  eagerne.ss  with  which 

Monsieur  de  L pressed  his  suit.    *  It  is  the 

estates  of  Artonne  tint  he  seeks,'  my  father 
said,  '  and  those  he  could  not  possess  if  I  were 
destined  to  die  by  the  hands  of  the  executioner, 
for  then  those  estates  would  be  forfeited.* 
After  a  little  time,  however,"  continued  Julie, 
*'he  thought  he  would  make  a  trial  of  Monsieur 

de  L ,  and  for  that  purpose  sent  me  to  him. 

My  mother  went  with  me,  though  I  was  to 
speak  to  him  alone ;  and  when  I  saw  him,  I 
asked  him  in  my  father's  name  if  he  would  put 
a  pledge  in  writing  to  obtain  an  order  for  the 
auperscdure  of  all  proceedings  against  my  father 
if  I  gave  him  my  hand.  He  would  not  consent, 
however;  he  said  it  might  be  used  against 
him ;  that  it  might  ruin  him  forever  with  the 
king ;  but  he  told  me  that  he  would  pledge  his 
word,  that  he  would  take  his  oath,  and  that  was 
surely  all  that  Monsieur  d' Artonne  could  de- 
aire.  He  added  a  great  many  soft  words  and 
kind  assurances;  bat  I  only  replied  that  I 
would  tell  my  father  what  he  said,  and  left  him. 
"When  I  did  tell  my  fiither,  he  said  it  was  very 
evident  the  man  was  trying  to  deceire  us ;  but 
that  even  before  I  came  l>ack  he  had  made  up 
his  mind.  *  I  will  never  hear  of  this  matter 
again,  Julie,'  ho  said ;  Mt  is  too  hard  for  me 
and  for  you.  I  will  stand  my  trial,  whaterer 
come  of  it ;  and,  let  the  result  be  what  it  may, 
you  are  the  wife  of  Francis  de  I.iangy.*  He 
turned  away  his  head  as  he  spoke,"  she  added, 
'*  and  gazed  out  of  the  window  as  if  he  saw 
something  in  the  sky,  and  then  he  said,  slowly 
but  firmly,  *  No,  Julie,  no  f  I  am  fixed  and  de- 
termined. If  I  were  told  by  the  tongue  of  an 
angel  that  death  would  be  the  end  of  the  trial 
which  is  now  appniaching,  I  would  not  consent 
to  avoid  that  result  by  marrying  you  to  a  man 
vrho  could  play  such  a  juggle  between  a  father 
and  a  child.  Give  your  hand  where  your  heart 
is  given,  my  love,  and  where  you  are  bound  by 
■vows  you  shall  not  break  for  me.'  Francis," 
she  went  on,  putting  her  hand  in  bis  as  he  stood 
beside  her,  **  you  will  forgive  me  when  I  tcU 
you,  that  I  then  knelt  down  before  my  father 
and  told  him  that  you  had  said  you  would  abide 
by  his  decision ;  that  I  was  sure  you  would  not 
reproach  me ;  that  if  he,  in  his  heart,  thought 
his  life  could  be  saved  by  any  sacrifice  of  mine, 
I  was  ready  to  make  it ;  that  it  would  be  but  a 
short  endurance ;  for  that,  tied  to  a  being  whom 
I  hated,  the  struggle  would  not  long  endure» 
and  Julie  d' Artonne  would  soon  be  but  a  thing 
that  had  been.  I  told  him  I  knew  he  would  not 
consent  to  sacrifice  my  life  merely  to  save  his  | 


own,  but  that  there  was  more  to  be  obtained  it 
I  could  save  him  from  the  ignominy  and  shaoc 
of  a  condemnation  and  a  death  for  crime.  Bu*. 
he  wouUi  not  hear  of  it,  Francis ;  he  kissed  me 
tenderly  and  often,  and  thanked  me  very  mcch. 
but  he  said,  *  No,  Julie,  no  !  I  have  learned  u 
Juok  better  on  these  things  than  was  once  tlv 
case.  The  good  Abbe  Anioux,  in  a  long  cud- 
versation  that  once  we  had,  showed  mc  Lot 
far  to  estimate  the  opiniona  of  «aen.  If  yocr 
own  conscience  goes  with  them,  approving  tbeir 
censure  or  their  praises,  men*8  judgment  oi 
your  actions  may  be  valuable  in  your  eyes, » 
the  voice  of  a  world  in  which  we  hve.  Bm 
where  our  own  conscience  exculpatea  or  blaaM 
in  opposition  to  their  decree,  its  decision  mad 
be  paramount  as  the  voice  of  a  world  to  whick 
we  go.  Nevertheless,*  he  added, '  1  do  not  M 
afraid,  Julie ;  something  tells  me  I  shall  not  be 
condemned.  My  own  conscience  acquits  dip. 
and  I  do  trust  and  believe  that  God,  even  ii 
this  world,  will  defend  the  right.  Send  Frueis 
de  Langy  to  me,  my  dear  child,*  he  said,  lad 
*  remember  that  you  keep  unbrokea  yom  vovi 
to  him  by  your  doty  towards  me.'  ** 

**  I  will  go  to  him  at  onoe,**  said  Francis  de 
Langy.  "  I  believe,  Julie,  that  he  has  jodfid 
wisely,  both  for  his  own  sake  and  for  o«r  ka^ 
pinoss.'* 

After  a  few  words  such  as  a  knrer  may  tie 
supposed  to  speak  from  the  heart's  fuloeii  ba- 
der  such  circumstances,  and  her  he  tofss  to 
hear  with  pleasure  and  with  pride,  Fraacis  de 
Laagy  left  Julie  with  the  good  Abbe  Anioox. 
reasoning  to  her  from  those  abstract  priacvin 
whk;h,  framed  in  the  closet,  seldom  fit  the  bBtft 
of  any  creatures  of  this  busy  world,  and,  speed- 
ing on  to  the  prison,  he  was  without  diflbcttltf 
admitted  to  the  Count  d*Aitonne. 

He  found  him  in  an  upper  storj,  and  ia  mc 
of  those  small  chambers  caUed  embamemt,  wbeie 
persons  confined  upon  serious  chaifes  were  d^ 
tained,  without  being  suflered  to  BB^ie  wiik 
the  great  herd  of  common  culprits  in  the  yard. 
Monsieur  d* Artonne  was  looking  sKne  cheerful 
than  his  young  friend  had  expected  lo  find  him. 
and  very  much  less  depressed  thin  when  he 
had  visited  him  in  confinement  in  the  Chaleaa 
d* Artonne.  Custom  does  wonders  in  these  re- 
spects ;  and,  indeed,  the  permission  which  bad 
been  given  him  to  see  his  family  and  friesd*. 
after  three  weeks  of  sc^itode,  had  raised  hu 
spirits  and  inspired  him  with  new  hopes. 

**  Ah,  Francis  !'*  he  exclaimed,  grasping  his 
hand  as  soon  as  he  saw  hmi,  '*  welcome,  wel- 
come, my  dear  young  gentleman.  J  have  b^n 
strangely  tempted  since  I  saw  you.  Francis,  but 
I  have  not  3rieided  to  the  temptation.  We  have 
been  deceived,  my  good  jrouth,  by  this  Monsieur 
de  L— -~.  He  Ims  lured  me  back  to  my  de- 
struction, hoping  to  wring  from  me  nj  consent 
to  Julie's  marriage  with  him,  but  he  has  not 
succeeded." 

"  Do  you  think,  my  dear  .sir,"  said  Francis  de 
Langy,  seating  himself  on  the  edge  of  the  snail 
bed  which  st^Ml  in  a  comer,  for  there  was  but 
one  chair  in  the  room,  '*  do  yoa  think  that  tho 
letter  which  I  so  unfortunately  sent  you,  anJ 
which,  I  fear,  had  some  share  in  bringing  you 
back  to  France,  do  yon  think  it  abo  is  of  hi» 
manufacture?" 

«'  Hor  said  the  count,  '*  no ;  and  ea  (hat  let- 
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ter  a  great  part  of  the  hope  which  I  almost  un- 
reasonably entertain  of  a  happy  issue  to  my 
trial  is  founded.  Tell  me,  Francis,  where  is  the 
man  that  sent  it  to  be  met  with  ?  I  trust  you 
have  not  lost  the  clew." 

''  He  was  to  come  to  St.  Medard/*  said  Fran- 
cis de  Langy,  "  but  I  had  seen  nothing  of  him 
up  to  the  time  of  our  departure." 

"  Good  God !"  cried  the  count,  "  that  is  un- 
fortunate. He  may  come  there  and  not  know 
where  to  find  you." 

*'  No,  no,"  said  Francis  de  Langy,  **  that  is 
impossible ;  for  before  I  came  away  I  left  word 
"with  every  one  of  the  servants  down  to  the 
very  gamekeepers  to  tell  him,  if  be  came,  that 
I  was  in  Auvergne ;  that  you  were  arrested  and 
in  danger ;  and,  lest  he  should  write,  I  left  or- 
ders for  all  letters  to  be  opened  by  my  uncle's 
old  butler,  and  any  one  which  could  by  any 
means  refer  to  this  business,  to  be  sent  on  by  a 
special  messenger  post  haste.  I  left  money  for 
the  expenses,  that  there  might  be  no  delay." 

"  Like  yourself,  my  dear  Francis,"  said  the 
30unt,  *'  and  yet  you  have  heard  of  nothing  1" 

'* Nothing,"  replied  Francis  de  Langy.  "I 
have  had  various  letters  of  business  by  the  post, 
referring  to  the  cause  between  me  and  this  im- 
.  poster,  which  is  advancing  slowly  and  unfa- 
vourably  to  me,  it  would  seem,  but  not  a  word 
.concerning  your  affairs." 

**  Unfortunate,  unfortunate !"  said  the  count. 
^*  Would  to  Grod  we  knew  where  to  find  this 
man !  and  yet  you  will  think  it  strange  when  I 
tell  you,  I  do  not  even  know  his  name,  or  what 
fae  is.  Of  one  thing,  however,  I  am  sure :  he 
is  a  sincere  friend.  He  guided  and  aided  me 
for  several  days  in  the  mountains ;  diaoovered 
the  pro<»eedings  of  my  pursuers,  and  taught  me 
how  to  baffle  them;  and,  although  I  cannot 
conceive  how  he  acquired  his  knowledge,  he 
dropped  hints  regarding  things  which  I  thought 
no  eye  but  my  own  hid  seen,  which  alarmed 
and  agitated  me  at  the  time,  but  which  give  me 
hope  even  now." 

<<Good  Heavens!"  cried  Francis  de  Langy, 
<*  would  it  not  be  worth  while  for  me  to  go  to 
Paris,  and  see  if  1  can  discover  him  by  means 
of  the  people  at  whose  house  he  lodged  1" 

The  count  shook  his  head.  "  Some  common 
.cabaret,*'  he  said :  "  the  time,  too,  is  short ;  the 
trial,  they  say,  will  come  on  in  a  fortnight  from. 
this  day.  I  might  put  it  off,  the  advocates  tell 
me,  for  three  or  four  days  more,  but  1  am  im- 
patient of  this  durance,  and  wish  U  to  be  brought 
to  an  end  as  soon  as  possible.  Uncertainty  is 
worse  than  death,  Francis — ^far,  far.  Death  I 
have  faced  a  thousand  times  when  1  was  young, 
and  a  soldier,  and  1  fear  it  not  now.  No,  though 
it  take  the  most  terrible  form  that  death  can 
take  to  an  honourable  man.  But  one  thing  I  do 
fear,  Francis,"  he  added,  in  a  low  and  tremulous 
voice ;  "  I  fear  the  terrible  consequences  of  such 
a  death  to  my  poor  wife  and  child.  Remember, 
that  the  condemned  criminal  here  in  France, 
according  to  our  terrible  and  iniquitous  laws, 
carries  the  shame  and  the  punishment  also  to 
his  innocent  family.  That,  if  I  fall  in  this  af- 
fair, Julie  will  be  pointed  at  and  marked  as  the 
child  of  a  murderer — her  rank,  her  name,  her 
station,  will  be  gone.  She  will  have  nothing, 
Francis,  nothing  but  her  beauty,  her  innocence, 
her  excellence,  to  bring  you.  Will  you  still 
T 


love  her,  Francis  1  Will  yon  never,  evenwith 
a  thought,  contemn  herV* 

'I  will  love  her,  cherish  her,  console  her, 
worship  her,  to  my  dying  day,"  said  Francis  do 
Langy. 

'  Well,  then,"  said  the  count,  "  I  shall  not 
fear  deatli.  What  is  it  ?"  he  continued,  turning 
to  one  of  the  jailers,  who  entered  the  cell  at 
that  moment.  "  I  thought  1  was  to  be  permit- 
ted to  see  my  friends  without  interruption  till 
five  o'clock  1" 

"  It  is  only  this  letter,  sir,"  said  the  jailer, 
**  which  has  come  post  haste  from  the  north, 
for  Monsieur  de  Langy  here.  Madame  d*Ar- 
tonne  has  sent  it  up,  as  it  came  by^  a  special 
messenger  from  St.  Medard,  she  says ;  and  as  I 
thought  it  might  be  important — " 

**  Thank  you,  thank  you,  my  friend,"  cried 
the  count,  eagerly.    **  What  is  it,  Francis!" 

"  But  a  fewwords,"  said  Francis  de  Langy, 
with  a  glad  smile ;  "  but  they  will  take  me  to 
Paris  immediately.  This  must  be  from  our 
friend.  Hear  what  he  says :  '  If  Monsieur  le 
Count  de  Langy  will  come  up  to  his  father's 
house  any  time  after  (bur  days  from  the  receipt 
of  this,  he  wfll  meet  some  one  whom  he  will  be 
glad  to  see,  and  receive  intelligence  which  will 
make  him  very  happy.'"  "Adieu,  Monsieur 
d'Artonne,  adieu,"  continued  Francis,  holding 
out  his  hand  to  him.  "  Within  an  hour  I  wiU 
be  upon  a  horse's  back  posting  away  to  Paris." 

A  difficulty  which  Francis  de  Langy  had  not 
foreseen,  for  he  had  never  yet  been  exposed  to 
any  of  the  painful  privations  of  poverty,  had 
wellnigh  delayed  his  journey.  The  money 
which  he  had  brought  with  him,  and  which  he 
cateulated  would  last  till  he  received  new  remit- 
tances from  Paris,  was  now  nearly  exhausted. 
He  knew  that  the  pittance  which  was  allowed 
to  Madame  d'Artonne  was  not  more  than  sufll- 
cient  for  the  daily  wants  before  her ;  and,  as 
he  turned  his  steps  homeward  meditating  on 
what  was  to  be  done,  he  felt  that  chilling  sen- 
sation which  almost  f^  men  must  have  known, 
from  kings  and  statesmen  down  to  the  lowest 
grade,  when  they  find  great  and  important  pur- 
poses frustrated  by  the  want  of  the  earthly 
means  of  carrying  them  into  execution. 

'*What  can  be  donel"  thought  Francis  de 
Langy.  '*I  must  not  consult  with  Madame 
d'Artonne,  for  she  would  only  stint  herself,  and, 
perhaps,  fall  into  serious  discomfort.  I  must 
speak  with  the  AbbA  Amoux." 

The  abb^  was  accordingly  spoken  with,  but 
tho  good  man  could  give  little  or  no  aid ;  for, 
satisfied  with  the  annuity  which  was  charged 
upon  the  estates  of  St.  Medaid,  almost  every- 
thing that  he  received  was  given  away  in  char- 
ity. After  a  moment's  thought,  however,  he 
exclaimed,  "  Stay,  stay,  my  dear  Francis,  I  will 
get  you  the  money ;"  and  opening  a  little  cab- 
inet, he  took  out  a  gold  bonbonniere  of  consid- 
erable size,  gazed  at  it  for  a  moment,  and  then 
walking  to  the  door,  exclaimed, "  Louise !  Louise 
Pelet !" 

Louise  came  trotting  down  the  stairs  in  a 
moment,  and  he  whispered  a  few  words  to  Iicr. 

"  What  are  you  going  to  sell  that  fori"  cried 
Louise,  in  her  abrupt  way.  *'  Nonsense,  Mon- 
sieur Arnoux,  I  have  heard  you  say  that  was 
your  mother's." 

••  Hush,  hush '."  said  Monsieur  A.^^^^t-%'^^^- 
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iBg  to  Fnneit  de  Lao|3r>  "  it  is  for  him.  He 
wants  to  go  to  Paris  directly,  and  there  is  not 
money." 

**  Now,  good  Heayen,*'  cried  Louise,  "  that 
is  too  bad !  If  you  want  money,  Monsieur 
Francois,  why  don't  yoti  come  to  me  1  I  am 
as  rich  as  Croesus  ;**  and  away  she  ran  without 
waitinff  for  a  reply,  bringing  down  a  smaU  rou- 
leau of  Louis  d*orB,  amounting  to  about  forty. 

**  I  shall  not  want  all  theso,  my  good  Louise,*' 
said  Francis  de  Langy. 

"  Take  them,  take  them,"  cried  Louise,  <*  you 
can  ncTer  have  too  much  upon  a  journey ;"  and 
away  she  ran,  which  was,  indeed,  her  usual  way 
of  bringing  a  conversation  to  an  end. 

Horses  were  immediately  sent  for ;  a  fore- 
well  taken  of  Madame  d'Artonne  and  Julie ;  and, 
with  fresh  hopes  in  his  own  bosom,  and  leaving 
iresh  hopes  behind  him,  Francis  de  Langy  was 
soon  galloping,  as  hard  as  he  could  go,  towards 
Paris,  the  poeiillion  by  his  sida 


CHAPTER  L. 

DuRiNo  three  days  and  three  nights  Francis 
de  Langy  never  reposed  for  more  than  three 
hours  at  a  time,  and  during  part  <^  his  long  and 
anxious  ride  to  Paris  he  had  to  encounter  storms 

'  of  wind  and  rain,  which  added  greatly  to  his  fo- 
tigue.  The  sun  had  set  about  an  hour  before 
he  passed  the  gates  of  the  capital,  and  the  parte- 
cockire  of  his  father's  gate  was  closed  when  he 
arrived.  As  soon,  however,  as  the  Swiss  ap- 
peared to  open  it  for  him,  Francis  inquired  if 
any  body  had  been  latdy  there  asking  for  him  ; 
but  to  his  surprise  the  man  replied,  **  Nobody, 
sir,  at  aH,  but  the  young  Count  de  Nesle." 

Dismounting  from  his  horse  in  the  courtyard, 
he  paid  the  postillion  who  was  with  him,  whQe 
the  servants  who  had  come  out,  ran  in  to  an- 
nounce his  arrival,  and  another  held  a  lamp  to 
light  him  up  to  the  countess's  saloon.  St^  and 
weary,  and  fearing  that  he  had  been  brought 
from  Auvergne  for  no  purpose,  Francis  mounted 
the  stairs  with  a  slow  and  heavy  step,  intend- 
ing to  retire  to  rest  after  a  very  brief  interview 
with  his  father  and  mother.  As  he  approached 
the  door,  however,  which  a  servant  held  open, 
he  perceived  that  they  were  not  alone ;  but  as 
he  entered  he  paused  suddenly,  struck  and  over- 
whelmed with  equal  joy  and  astonishment,  as, 
rising  irom  a  seat  between  the  marquis  and 
marchioness,  his  first,  kind,  beet  of  friends. 
Monsieur  de  St.  Medard,  hdd  out  his  arms  to- 
wards him.  The  young  man  sprang  into  them 
with  emotions  which  for  several  nodnntes  took 
away  all  power  of  speech,  and  the  care,  atten- 
tion, and  kindness,  which  the  viscount  had  be- 

.  stowed  upon  his  youth  were  all  well  repaid  at 
that  moment  by  the  heartfelt,  inexpressible  joy 
which  he  beheld  in  his  adopted  son. 

"Then  the  letter  was  from  you!  the  letter 
was  from  you !"  cried  Francis  de  Langy,  as  soon 
as  he  could  speak. 

"  It  was  from  ine,  though  not  written  by  my- 
self, Francis,"  said  the  viscount,  holding  up  his 
right  arm,  which  appeared  dismembered  of  the 
hand.  "  I  have  had  a  little  loss  since  I  saw  you, 
V  py  poor  boy,  and  I  have  not  learned  to  write 
Mri- 


vith  my  left  yet." 


*<  But  the  shipwreck*  ftxe  shipwreck  !**  cried 
Francis  de  Langy. 

*Ut  is  all  very  true,"  replied  the  Tiacount ; 
**  the  poor  Thetis  went  down,  and  I  am  one  of 
nineteen  who  were  saved.  Many  a  gallant  fel- 
low there  found  his  grave,  and  I  should  hare 
been  lost  too,  but  they  put  me  into  the  soiaHcr 
boat  with  the  captain,  and  the  last  who  lefl  the 
vessel,  for  by  that  time  I  could  not  help  mysoU; 
my  hand  being  ah'eady  crushed  when  the  maJB- 
mast  fell ;  and  for  three  days  and  three  nights 
we  were  upon  the  stormy  sea,  with  nothing  but 
that  fhul,  thin  plank  between  us  and  destructioa. 
At  length  we  were  picked  up  by  an  English  £rig> 
ate ;  but  I  will  tell  you  all  the  rest  hereafter,. 
Francis.  Let  me  hear  something  of  the  Cooat 
d'Artonne.  But  you  are  fatigued,  my  dear  boy ; 
you  seem  exhausted." 

**  I  am  indeed,"  said  Francis  de  Langy,  **  for 
I  quitted  Clermont  only  on  Tuesday  la^t,  and 
have  ridden  post  hither  with  little  or  no  siee|^; 
and  yet,  my  dear  uncle,  I  must  lose  no  time  in 
speaking  to  you  about  Monsieur  d'Aitoane. 
Indeed,  you  must  do  your  best  to  save  him." 

**  I  will,  I  will,"  said  the  viscount,  earnestly. 
«<  But  come,  Francis,  one  word  to  your  paresis, 
and  then  to  bed,  for.you  look  perfectly  exhaust* 
ed.  I  will  talk  with  yon  while  you  are  undress- 
ing." 

"His  clothes,  too,  are  dripping,"  cried  ttei 
marchioness. 

**  He  had  better  take  some  warm  wine,"  satf 
the  marquis,  "  before  he  goes  to  bed ;"  and,, 
glad  of  an  opportunity  of  showing  kindness  aod 
attention  where  ttkeir  hearts  told  them  that  their 
conduct  lately  had  been  somewhat  diflereot* 
Monsieur  and  Madame  de  Langy  showered  all 
sorts  of  little  cares  upon  their  son,  while  Mon- 
sieur de  St.  Medard  stood  gravely  by,  feeling 
more  deep  afiection,  though  making  less  dia^y 
of  it. 

**  I  will  go  to  bed,  my  dear  uncle,"  said  Fran- 
cis,  as  soon  as  they  were^one,  **  because  1  be- 
lieve that  to  lie  down  will  be  the  best  thing  for 
roe ;  but  I  know  I  shaU  not  be  able  to  sleep  till 
I  have  told  you  all  which  has  occurred  since 
you  went,  and  ask  your  help  and  couns^.** 

"  You  shall  do  as  you  like,  my  dear  boy,**  re- 
plied Monsieur  de  St.  Medard,"  for  I  know  that 
nothing  is  so  oppressive  to  the  body  as  an  over- 
loaded mind.  I  will  stay  beside  you  til]  you  are 
inclined  to  sleep.  I  know  that  you  have  sufl^- 
ed  much  in  m^ny  ways,  and  have  borne  it  well ; 
and  I  vrill  do  my  best,  Francis,  to  remove  such 
difficulties  and  distresses  fh>m  your  future  path.'* 
Casting  ofiT  his  clothes  and  lying  down,  then, 
Francis  de  Langy  related  to  his  uncle  all  that 
had  taken  place  from  the  time  of  his  departure 
for  Pondicherry,  about  eleven  months  before. 
He  touched  but  lightly,  indeed,  upon  the  fong 
and  tedious  suit  that  was  still  going  on  regard- 
ing the  inheritance  of  De  Langy,  aiKi  stifl  more 
lightly  upon  the  difficulties  to  which  he  bai 
been  exposed,  and  those  with  which  he  had  bees 
threatened  in  consequence  of  some  of  Monsieur 
de  St.  Medard's  arrangements  having  been  )cfi 
incomplete.  Of  the  conduct  of  the  Marquis  and 
Marchioness  de  Langy,  of  the  favour  which  th«y 
had  shown  a  stranger  who  claimed  their  inher- 
itance, of  the  encouragement  which  tber  had 
given  to  his  demands,  Francis  said  nothing  bt 
all  i  but  on  the  history  of  Monsieur  d'Aitonne* 
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on  his  escape  <h>m  prison^  h'ls  flight  to  England, 
his  rccapiure,  and  his  situation  at  the  time,  he 
spoke  much  and  eagerly.  He  dwelt,  too,  at 
large  on  all  that  had  occurred  to  Julie  d*Aitonne, 
and  especially  on  the  conduct  of  Monsieur  de 

L ,  all  the  particulars  of  which  he  detailed 

truly  and  accurately,  though  his  own  comments 
might,  perhaps,  be  tinged  by  prejudice  and  pas- 
sion ;  and  he  ended  by  beseeching  the  viscount 
to  intercede  for  the  Count  d*Artonne  with  the 
king,  and  also,  if  possible,  to  obtain  the  pardon  of 
poor  Jean  Marais. 

Monsieur  de  St.  Medard  heard  him  to  an  end 
calmly  and  almost  in  silence,  merely  stopping 
him  from  time  to  time  to  ask  a  question,  and 
then  suffering  him  to  go  on  without  conoment. 
At  length,  when  he  ended,  Monsieur  shook  his 
head  gravely,  saying, ''  I  fear,  my  dear  Francis, 
xny  intercession  will  be  in  vain.  I  have  cer- 
tainly served  the  king  successfully.  In  the  space 
of  one  fortnight,  which  I  spent  at  Pondicherry, 
I  have  regulated  the  affairs  for  which  I  was 
sent,  quieted  the  dimensions  which  existed 
among  the  officers  of  the  crown  in  that  place, 
and  by  a  little  firmness,  perhaps  a  little  severity, 
hare  taught  them  that  they  are  there  for  the  ser- 
▼ice  of  the  state,  not  for  their  own  asgrandixe- 
ment.  Any  reward  for  myself  I  hadlong  ago 
determined  neither  to  seek  nor  to  accept,  but  I 
will  zealously  plead  the  cause  of  the  Count  d*Ar- 
tonne.  Nevertheless,  I  fear  the  king  will  re- 
main firm ;  he  is  not  easily  to  be  shiucen  upon 
such  subjects,  and  all  that  I  can  hope  is,  that 
something  will  appear  at  the  count's  trial  either 
to  prove  him  perfectly  innocent,  or  to  make  a 
favourable  impression  on  his  judges.    As  for 

this  Monsieur  de  L ,  however,  though  it  is 

dangerous  in  this  country  to  attack  a  minister 
high  in  favour  and  power,  I  will  certainly  give 
the  clearest  account  of  his  conduct  to  his  ma- 
jesty ;  for  taking  your  representations,  as  I  do, 
to  be  perfectly  accurate,  nothing  can  be  more 
scandalous,  more  unjust,  I  might  almost  say 
more  treasonable,  than  the  use  he  has  made  of 
the  king's  name,  and  his  conduct  altogether. 
There  are  few  who  will  venture  to  break  through 
ordineu'y  rules  and  etiquettes  in  order  to  bring 
truth  to  the  ear  of  the  sovereign,  but  I  believe 
be  who  does  so  serves  him  better  than  the  sol- 
dier in  the  field  or  the  statesman  in  the  cabinet. 
I  may  well  plead  for  the  coant,  too,  for  he  is  an 
old  and  a  dear  friend,  between  whom  and  my- 
self not  even  rivalry  in  love  could  make  a  breach. 
I  will  sec  the  king  to-morrow  morning  without 
fail,  and  as  soon  as  I  have  oflTcred  my  petition 
and  received  my  reply,  I  will  return  with  you  to 
Auvergne,  and  be  present  at  this  trial.  Friends 
are  too  apt  to  fall  away  from  us  at  such  mo- 
ments, Francis,  and  countenance  and  support 
to  a  man  at  such  a  moment  is  worth  all  the 
rest  we  can  do  for  him  through  life.  Now  I 
will  leave  you  to  sleep :  good-by  for  the  present ;" 
and  aflcr  pausing  for  a  moment,  as  if  half  in- 
clined to  say  somcttiing  more,  the  viscount  once 
more  bade  him  good-night  and  left  him. 

"  I  will  tdl  him  to-morrow,"  said  the  viscount 
to  himself  when  he  had  closed  the  door.  *'  He 
was  wron^;,  certainly  very  wrong,  to  take  such 
a  part  in  D*Artonne*s  flight.  The  laws  of  our 
country  are  the  first  things  we  should  consider." 
He  paused,  looked  upward  with  a  placid  smile, 
and  addedj  bowing  his  head,  **  Except  the  laws 
of  God  l" 


I  When  Francis  de  Langy  rose  on  the  following 
morning,  still  somewhat  stiff  and  \('eary  with  his 
journey,  he  found  that  his  uncle  had  already  de- 
parted for  Versailles,  whence  he  did  not  return 
till  four  or  five  o'clock.  In  the  mean  while,  the 
young  gentleman  visited  the  small  inn,  where, 
as  the  reader  may  remember,  he  had  held  a  con- 
versation with  a  stranger  regarding  the  Count 
d'Artonne ;  but,  notwithstanding  every  efibrt, 
he  could  not  discover  who  that  stranger  was, 
or  where  he  was  to  be  found.  The  people  of 
the  house  seemed  to  have  no  notion  to  whom  he 
alluded ;  the  landlord  thought  it  was  one  person, 
the  landlady  another,  the  waiter  a  third ;  and 
Francis  de  Langy  returned  disappointed.  Anx- 
ious, however,  to  convict  Monsieur  de  L of 

some  of  the  artifices  which  he  suspected  him  of 
having  committed,  he  asked  the  Marquis  de 
Langy  if  he  still  possessed  the  letter  which  be 
received  from  the  king  in  answer  to  his  apjdica- 
tion  respecting  the  Count  d*Artonne.  The  mar- 
quis had  luckily  preserved  it,  and  at  his  request 
gave  it  to  him ;  and  Francis  de  Langy,  on  read- 
ing it  over,  found  that  the  words  were  precisely 
those  of  the  epistle  which  had  been  shown  to 
Julie. 

On  the  return  of  Monsiear  de  St  Medard,  he 
met  his  adopted  son  with  a  grave  countenance^ 
and  taking  a  paper  from  a  number  which  he  held 
in  his  hand,  he  gave  it  to  Francis,  Baying^ 
"There,  my  dear  boy,  I  have  obtained  that  for 
your  friend,  Jean  Mantis ;  but  I  have  promised 
the  king,  at  the  same  time,  to  speak  to  you  most 
seriously  on  the  impropriety  of  aiding  a  pnaoner 
in  his  escape,  under  any  circomstaaces.  The 
laws  of  our  country  are  imperative  upon  us  all 
as  oitizens ;  and  if  individu^  were  to  think 
themselves  justified  in  breaking  those  laws, 
either  when  they  do  not  exactly  approve  of  the 
manner  of  their  execution,  or  even  fcel  them  to 
be  fauard  in  a  particular  case,  the  only  framework 
of  society  would  soon  be  dissolved.  Pray  do 
not  reply,  Francis,  for,  depend  upon  it,  you  hare 
done  wrong,  although  your  participation  in  Mon- 
sieur d*Artonne*s  escape  cannot  be  proved  so  as 
to  subject  you  to  punishment.  The  king,  how- 
ever, is  perfectly  aware  of  the  fact ;  and  he 
showed  his  clemency  and  sense  of  justice  re- 
markably when  he  signed  Jean  Marais's  pardon, 
saying, '  I  do  this,  Monsieur  de  St.  Medard,  be- 
cause I  believe  the  man  acted  under  the  influ- 
ence of  his  master.' 

'* '  And  I  beg  that  your  majesty  will  pardon 
the  master  also,*  I  replied,  *  for  he  acted  under 
the  influence  of  love,  who  was  his  master  for  the 
moment.' 

"  You  must  keep  the  pardon,  however,"  he 
continued,  "till  our  good  friend  Jean  can  be 
found ;  for  it  seems  he  has  made  his  escape  from 
L'Orient,  and  no  one  knows  where  he  now  is." 

'*  But,  Monsieur  d'Artonne !"  exclaimed  Fran- 
cis ;  **  what  did  the  king  say  of  Monsieur  d'Ar- 
tonne!" 

The  viscount  shook  his  head,  and  replied, 
"All  that  the  king  could  be  induced  to  say  was, 
*  that  nothing  would  induce  him  to  pervert  the 
course  of  justice.  Monsieur  dVirtonne  must 
abide  his  trial,'  he  said.  *  If  he  be  declared  guilty, 
his  sentence  will  not  be  executed  till  1  have  had 
read  all  the  papers :  his  case  will  thexiVsaiH^^^'sa. 
most  favourable  consideration  ;  aiv^  ^^^  X^ns^ 
testimony  which  some  of  my  be-^*^  ■wA.\aR«N. 
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ftithfiil  subjects  have  borne  to  his  hononr,  his 
kindness  of  heart,  and  his  benevolence,  will,  of 
course,  be  taken  into  account  in  his  favour.  But 
I  warn  yon,  Monsieur  de  St.  Medard,  that  I  have 
solemnly  pledged  myself  never  to  pass  over  any 
more  of  these  duels  which  have  so  frequently 
taken  place  under  the  name  of  chance  encount- 
ers. I  therefore  trust  that,  if  Monsieur  d'Ar- 
tonne  did  really  and  truly  kill  this  unfortunate 
young  man,  he  will  be  able  to  prove  that  it  was 
in  his  own  defence,  otherwise  it  will  go  hard 
with  him ;  for  I  will  not  interfere.' 

"  As  you  may  easily  conceive,  Francis,"  con- 
tinued the  viscount,  **  I  could  say  no  more ;  and 
idl  that  can  now  be  done  is  for  us  to  go  down, 
as  soon  as  you  are  able  for  the  journey,  in  order 
to  watch  the  progress  of  events  in  Auvergne.** 

'*  Oh,  I  am  ready  now ! "  exclaimed  Francis 
de  Langy ;  "  let  us  not  wait  a  moment  on  my 
account,  my  dear  uncle.'* 

"Nay,  nay,  Francis,"  replied  the  discount, 
**  there  is  no  need  of  such  haste,  if,  as  you  tell 
me,  the  trial  will  not  come  on  for  a  fortnight ;  bc- 
Bides,  I  have  papers  to  sign  to-morrow.  I  will 
not  quit  Paris  again  without  putting  your  suc- 
cession to  the  estates  of  St.  Medard  beyond  all 
doubt  or  question." 

With  all  the  eager  impatience  of  youth,  Fran- 
cis de  Langy  would  fain  have  besought  his  uncle 
to  postpone  all  such  arrangements  till  the  more 
important  business,  in  his  eyes,  of  the  count's 
trial  was  over.  But  Monsieur  de  St.  Medard 
would  not  give  way ;  and  it  was  not  till  after  a 
day's  interval  that  the  viscount  and  his  nephew 
were  once  more  upon  the  road  to  Auvergne. 
We  will  not  pause  to  give  even  a  summary  of 
the  conversation  which  took  place  day  by  day 
between  the  old  and  young  traveller,  as  they 
rolled  on  upon  the  road  which  tliey  had  first 
travelled  together  some  fifteen  months  before. 
It  may  easily  be  conceived  that  there  was  still 
much  to  be  tokl  on  both  sides,  still  much  to  be 
discussed  between  them ;  and  the  first  day  pass- 
ed almost  entirely  in  conversation,  with  very 
few  intervals  of  meditation.  Both  were  grave, 
ibr  the  object  of  their  journey  was  of  too  pain- 
ful a  nature  to  admit  of  anything  approaching 
even  to  cheerfulness  to  enter  into  the  mood  of 
either.  But  as  they  came  near  Auvergne,  the 
discount  seemed  to  find  great  delight  in  the 
beauty  of  the  scenery,  and  to  point  out  to  his 
young  companion  the  richness  of  some  parts, 
aqd  the  picturesque  splendour  of  others.  The 
weather  had  now  become  fine,  and  though  there 
was  a  shade  of  autumn  in  the  fields  and  on  the 
trees,  the  fair  land  through  which  they  went 
never,  perhaps,  looked  fairer.  But  Francis  could 
take  no  pleasure  in  the  scenery :  the  cloud  of 
anxiety  that  overshadowed  his  mind  bid  its 
beauty  from  his  eyes ;  and  ho  replied  to  Mon- 
sieur de  St.  Medard,  when  he  was  pointing  out 
to  him  some  object  of  interest,  "Alas  I  my  dear 
uncle,  I  feel  sadly  changed  since  first  I  passed 
tbrou!7h  this  very  country.  I  can  no  longer  look 
upon  it  with  the  same  eyes;  I  can  no  longer 
feel  in  it  the  same  delight." 

"  I,  too,  am  changtxl,  my  dear  Francis,"  re- 
plied his  uncle ;  "and  much  as  I  <:vor  admired 
the  beauties  of  nature,  I  now  find  in  thmn  ww 
enjoyHicut  which  i  never  found  bofore.  Do 
you  know  the  causn  of  Uiis  alteraiiou  in  you 
and  me,  Franc-is  ?     VViih  you  il  is  tluit  you  iiiivc 


taken  a  step  forward,  and  the  breath  of  mu- 
hood's  cares  and  manhood's  anxieties  hare 
dimmed  the  glass  with  which  you  see  the  worid. 
I,  too,  have  taken  a  step  forward  ;  but  in  so  lin- 
ing I  have  had  a  veil  torn  from  my  eyes,  and 
in  all  the  works  of  Nature  I  see  the  baod  cf 
God.  Thus  it  is  that  these  scenes  appear  ii 
me  with  as  much  freshness  as  they  did  to  jou 
in  the  spring  of  last  year.  Do  not  let  your  inx- 
iety  weary  you,  however,  my  dear  boy ;  in  »a 
or  seven  hours  we  shall  be  at  Riom.  Bnt  wfaas 
have  we  here  ?  Oh  !  a  wagon-load  of  convicts. 
Thus  it  is  that  man  mars  God's  beautifid  land- 
scape. Man's  doings,  man's  doings,  they  ire 
the  great  blot  in  the  wonderful  creation!" 

As  he  spoke  they  passed  a  long  open  ctn, 
with  two  ranges  of  convicts  back  to  back,  Bai- 
ted by  a  chain  down  the  middle,  and  with  their 
legs  hanging  over  the  side.  Some  of  the  ngans 
of  police  were  mounted  in  the  front,  and  fife  or 
six  Ardouins,  or  guards,  were  tnidgingalon^by 
the  wagon,  while  one  of  the  officers,  after  tun- 
ing back  his  head  to  say  something  to  one  of 
the  prisoners,  sprang  across  the  bench  on  w^A 
he  was  seated,  and  struck  him  brutally  and  r^ 
peatedly  over  the  head  with  a  stick.  Almoit  tt 
the  same  instant  Francis  leaned  forward,  ud, 
putting  his  head  out  of  the  window,  called  M- 
ly  to  the  postillions  to  stop. 

*'  What  is  the  matter,  Francis  ?  what  is  tho 
matter!    You  must  not  interfere." 

*'  It  is  our  own  poor  friend,  Jean  Marais  him- 
self!" exclaimed  Francis,  jumping  out  of  the 
carriage :  '*  I  saw  his  face  distinctly  as  we  pm- 
ed." 

*'  Oh  !  then  we  must  set  him  free,"  exdain- 
ed  Monsieur  de  St.  Medard  ;  and,  waiting  till 
the  wagon  came  slowly  up,  he  also  got  out  of 
the  carriage,  and  called  to  the  captain  of  the 
chain  to  stop. 

A  volley  of  abuse,  folly,  blasphen^,  and  rib- 
aldry was  instantly  poured  upon  the  two  gen- 
tlemen from  the  tenants  of  the  wagon;  and 
poor  Jean  Marais  himself,  thougli  be  saw  who 
were  the  persons  speaking  to  the  officer,  did 
not  venture  even  to  appear  to  recognise  them, 
from  a  dread  of  his  ferocious  companions. 

Not  a  few  difficulties  were  made  by  the  cap- 
tain of  the  chain  before  he  would  set  Jean  \la- 
rais  at  liberty,  although  the  teitns  of  the  pardon 
were  precise.  He  said  that  he  was  bound  to 
take  the  prisoner  to  the  Bagne,  and  Uiat  the 
pardon  must  be  directed  to  the  captain  of  the 
galleys.  Monsieur  de  St.  Medard  showed  him 
that  the  pardon  distinctly  ordered  all  the  king's 
officers  to  set  the  person  named  Jean  Marais  at 
liberty  wherever  he  was  found,  and  not  to  de- 
tain or  molest  him  upon  any  pretence,  the  mon- 
arch supposing  at  the  time  that  he  bad  not  been 
recaptured.  Still  there  was  some  opposition, 
and  one  would  have  supposed,  from  the  obsti- 
nacy with  which  the  man  held  out,  that  he  todk 
a  real  pleasure  in  the  detention  of  each  of  his 
unfortunate  gang.  A  severe  menace,  liowci-er. 
on  tho  part  of  the  viscount,  accompanied  by  ihc 
announcement  of  his  name  and  station,  at  length 
produced  the  consent  of  the  captain  of  the  chdin. 
i)ut  it  was  necessary  to  proceed  to  the  next 
village  before  poor  Jean  Marais  ciiuld  be  frt-ed 
froiii  his  fetters.  He  did  not  go  thither,  indeed, 
without  risk :  for  his  worthy  companions Hionuh 
Willing  on  all  occasions  to  aid  a  fellow-convict 
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in  making  his  escape-from  justice  by  any  stroke 
of  art  or  cunning  device,  loved  not  to  l>e  separa- 
ted from  him  in  a  legitimate  manner,  and  felt 
some  inclination  to  dash  his  braios  out  rather 
than  suffer  him  to  take  advantage  of  his  pardon. 
At  lengUi,  however,  the  village  was  reached, 
the  carriage  of  the  viscount  proceeding  stowly 
a  Aer  the  wagon ;  the  chain  was  knocked  off  the 
neck  of  the  unfortunate  prisoner,  and,  starting 
away  free,  his  first  impulse  was  to  turn  towards 
the  lieutenant  of  the  chain,  and  to  shake  his 
clinched  fist  at  him,  exclaiming,  "  If  ever  I 
meet  thee,  man  to  man.  Til  not  leave  an  inch 
of  white  skin  about  thee."  A  loud  shout  of  ap- 
proval burst  from  the  convicts,  and  the  wagon 
rolled  on,  the  lieutenant  replying  with  a  mock- 
ing laugh,  and  telling  him  to  take  care  of  his 
Morbonne,  meaning  thereby  his  head. 

Jean  Marais  next  gave  way  to  his  joy  and  to 
his  grautude,  displaying  both  with  a  liveliness 
and  eagerness  which  none  but  a  Frenchman 
could  exhibit.  He  was  evidently  very  weak, 
however,  from  bad  treatment  and  want  of  prop- 
er food,  and,  giving  him  a  couple  of  Louis,  the 
Tisoount  told  him  to  take  a  night's  repose  and 
refreshment  at  St.  Pounain,  and  then  to  follow 
oa  to  Clermont  as  fast  as  possible. 

"  See  what  it  is  to  be  lucky,"  cried  Jean  Ma- 
rais, who,  with  true  French  ingenuity,  extract- 
ed  all  that  was  favourable  out  of  any  situation 
in  which  he  might  be  placed.  "  See  what  it  is 
to  be  lucky :  if  I  had  nut  been  taken  back  to 
Bic£tre  just  as  the  chain  was  going  off  for  Tou- 
lon, I  should  have  been  sent  to  L'Orient,  and 
been,  perhaps,  half  a  year  at  the  Bagne  before 
J  was  liberated !" 

*•  But  how  came  they  to  bring  you  by  this 
road  !'*  asked  the  viscount ;  <'  they  ought  to 
have  kept  to  the  east  of  Moulins." 

"  Because  they  are  all  Auvergnats,"  answer- 
ed Jean  Marais,  '*  and  they  always  take  a  turn 
through  Limagne.  I  shan't  be  long  after  you. 
Monsieur  le  Vicomte,"  he  continued,  as  the 
gentlemen  got  into  their  carriage  again ;  "  but 
pray,  when  you  get  to  St.  Pourzain,  tell  the 
mayor  to  give  me  a  certificate  of  my  pardon, 
otherwise  I  shall  soon  be  trapped  again,  as  that 
fellow  has  carried  the  paper  off.*' 

The  viscount  promised  that  he  would  do  as 
lie  desired  while  they  were  changing  horses, 
and,  notwithstanding  the  ragged  appearance  of 
poor  Jean  Marais,  would  very  willingly  have 
taken  him  along  the  road  with  him,  had  there 
been  any  room  in  the  carriage.  Such,  however, 
was  not  the  case,  and  as  St.  Pourzain  was  but 
two  miles  in  advance,  the  fatigue  of  walking 
thither  could  not  be  very  great.  On  reaching 
that  village,  he  sent  at  once  for  the  mayor,  ex- 
plained briefly  the  situation  of  Jean  Marais, 
and,  having  made  the  good  man  promise  to 
furnish  Jean  immediately  with  the  papers  ne- 
cessary for  his  safety,  he  proceeded  on  his  way 
with  Francis  de  I>angy,  desiring  the  postillions 
to  go  as  quickly  as  possible,  in  order  to  make 
np  for  lost  time. 


CHAPTER  U. 

Tui  writing  of  a  romance  is  like  taking  a 
walk  with  a  friend  with  whom  we  intend  to  go 


on  talking  of  this  thing  or  that  which  we  have 
laid  out  before  us,  discussing  some  friendly  dif- 
ference of  opinion,  giving  a  long  account  of  what 
has  happened  since  last  we  met,  or  in  any  other 
stated  manner  employing  our  time,  without  con- 
sidering the  rest  of  the  world  in  the  least  de- 
gree. Scarcely  have  we  gone  a  hundred  yards, 
however,  when  we  meet  some  troublesome  fel- 
low who  takes  us  by  the  button.  A  little  far- 
ther on  a  stranger  saunters  np  and  asks  us  his 
way.  Beyond  that,  again,  another  friend  meets 
us  with  some  important  news,  and,  perhaps,  a 
third  friend  turns  round  with  us  and  walks  to 
the  end  of  the  journey.  So  that— without  ta- 
king into  consideration  all  the  oocasions  on 
which  we  ourselves  stop  to  gather  a  flower,  or 
admire  a  prospect,  or  to  knock  down  some 
acorns  from  the  oaks  above  our  heads— we  are 
sure  to  be  interrupted  some  fifty  times  in  pursu- 
ing the  original  subject  of  our  discourse,  and 
may  think  ourselves  very  well  off  if  we  get  to 
the  end  of  our  story  at  all. 

We  have  now  got  Jean  Marais  upon  our 
hands,  dear  reader,  and,  however  anxious  we 
may  be  to  go  on  to  Clermont,  we  must  stop 
with  him  for  a  little  while,  not  at  all  to  inquire  . 
into  the  past,  but  to  see  what  became  of  him  at 
present.  About  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  the 
carriage  of  Monsieur  de  St.  Medard  had  driven 
away  from  the  door  of  the  inn  at  St.  Pourzain, 
Jean  Marais  trudged  up,  with  spirit  unbroken, 
though  with  somewhat  faint  and  weary  limbs. 
He  found  the  postmaster  with  his  hands  behind 
his  back,  standing  in  the  attitude  of  most  post- 
masters, and  gaxing  up  and  down  the  road.  The 
recommendation  he  had  received  from  the  vis- 
count procured  him  a  civil  reception,  notwith- 
standing his  very  convict-like  appearance ;  and 
the  mayor,  who  was  sitting  in  the  kitchen.  si|»- 
ping  a  small  measure  of  the  excellent  wine  of 
the  place,  furnished  our  firiend  with  the  neces- 
ary  papers  to  enable  him  to  pursue  his  journey 
in  safety,  upon  the  payment  of  a  small  fee. 
Jean  then  sat  down  and  spent  an  honr  in  eating 
and  drinking,  more  heartily  at  his  ease  than  he 
had  done  for  some  months ;  after  which,  finding 
hinsMelf  not  a  little  refreshed,  and  with  all  the 
renewed  vigour  of  freedom  about  him,  he  rose, 
paid  for  his  food,  and  declared  he  would  walk  on 
to  Le  Mayet. 

"  Why,  it  is  four  leagues,"  said  the  Auber- 
giste  postmaster ;  ''  if  you  wait  a  little,  there's 
a  cart  going  to  Oaunat,  which  will  take  you  for 
a  crown,  and  that's  two  leagues  farther." 

"  How  long  will  it  be  V*  said  Jean  Marais :  "  I 
want  to  get  on  the  road." 

**  Oh,  not  above  half  an  hour,"  replied  the 
master  of  the  inn.  '*  It  gets  into  Gaunat  at  five 
o'ok>ck  every  evening." 

This  was  too  tempting  an  opportunity  to  be 
neglected,  and  Jean  Marais  very  willingly  wait- 
ed for  the  vehicle,  calculating  that  he  should  ea- 
sily find  some  conveyance  of  the  same  kind  from 
Gaunat  to  Clermont  on  the  following  day.  The 
cart  was  one  of  the  light  machines  of  the  coun- 
try, which  in  those  days  supplied  the  place  of  a 
diligence  from  town  to  town,  and,  though  poor 
Jean  Marais  went  somewhat  faster  than  he  had 
done  in  the  wagon  with  bis  fellow-convicts,  his 
bones  paid  for  the  rapidity  of  his  progress. 
Gaunat  was,  however,  reached  at  tbfe  ^"a^  ^ 
about  three  hours  and  a  half,  and,  aU>\fsi>a^^^ 
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small,  poor  inn,  the  traveller  paid  his  money  to 
the  driver,  and  prepared  to  make  himself  com- 
fortable for  the  night.  In  this  expectation,  as 
in  most  of  the  expectations  of  mortal  man,  Jean 
Marais  was  destined  to  be  disappointed ;  for 
seating  hims^  at  a  long  table  where  several 
other  travellers  had  just  began  their  supper,  he 
listened  for  a  while  to  their  conversation,  which 
soon  pat  him  into  a  state  of  considerable  agita- 
tion. 

The  personages  who  were  speaking  together 
liad  looked  upon  poor  Jean,  on  taking  his  place 
at  the  table,  with  a  somewhat  supercilious  air, 
and  had  drawn  away  from  him,  lowering  their 
tone  at  the  same  time,  so  that  the  first  part  of 
their  conversation  passed  unheard.  Very  soon, 
however,  the  tones  rose,  and  the  one  said,  some- 
what vehemently,  shaking  three  of  his  fingers 
across  the  table  in  the  other's  face,  to  give  em- 
phasis to  what  he  was  saying,  "  I  tell  yon  he 
will,  as  sure  as  I  am  alive,  and  serve  him  rights 
too ;  he  was  always  meddling  where  he  had  no 
business.  Why  did  he  bring  those  heretic  Bures 
among  us  V* 

"  He  did  not  bring  them,"  replied  the  other : 
**  they  came  without  his  asking." 

"Then  he  should  have  sent  them  back  again 
to  the  Cevenrtes,"  rejoined  the  first.  "  In  former 
days  we  should  have  had  them  burned  or  hang- 
ed ;  but  we  are  mighty  squeamish  about  those 
things  now ;  and  then  when  we  had  got  hold  of 
the  son,  and  could  have  sent  him  to  the  galleys 
for  poaching  and  stealing  game,  he  must  needs 
interfere  and  let  him  off  free.  But  he  will  pay 
for  it  now ;  I'm  sure  his  condemnation  is  as 
certain  as  that  I  am  sitting  here." 

'^^Iiat  time  does  it  come  onl"  asked  the 
other. 

"At  twelve,"  said  the  first.  "Can  you  be 
there!" 

"  I  shall  try,"  answered  his  companion.  "  Will 
youl" 

"  Oh  yes,"  said  the  first :  "  Monsieur  le  Baron, 
I  wouldn't  be  away  for  a  thousand  livres." 

"I  heard  a  gentleman  from  Clermont  de- 
clare," said  the  landlord,  who  had  been  chan- 
ging some  dishes  upon  the  table,  "  that  he  was 
sure  to  be  condemned,  for  that  one  of  the  judges 
who  had  interrogated  him  had  been  heard  to  ac- 
knowledge that  there  was  no  doubt  of  his  guilt. 
I  am  veiy  sorry  for  it,  for  he  was  a  kind-hearted 
man." 

"  You  are  a  fool,"  said  one  of  the  gentlemen 
at  the  table,  who  was  one  of  the  small  nobility 
of  the  province,  little  better,  indeed,  than  a  mere 
peasant  in  knowledge  or  intelligence,  but  with 
pride  and  malevolence  enough  to  make  up  for 
all  other  deficiencies. 

"A  pretty  specimen  of  a  judge!"  said  Jean 
Marais,  rising  from  the  table.  "  When  does  the 
trial  come  on,  landlord  1" 

"  To-morrow  at  twelve,"  replied  the  landlord, 
withdrawing  a  little  from  the  guest  who  had 
given  him  so  unpleasant  a  rebufl!*;  "  but  what 
matters  it  to  you,  young  mani  You  seem 
alarmed  and  moved." 

"  I  am,  I  am,"  replied  Jean  Marais.  "  Come 
Iiither,  come  hither !  Where  can  I  get  a  horse, 
my  good  friend  ?"  he  continued :  "  I  must  con- 
trive to  get  beyond  Riom  to-night." 

"  I  have  got  no  horse,"  replied  the  landlord, 
looking  at  him  from  head  to  foot,  and  seeing  his 


coat  deprived  of  its  collar,  his  hair  cot  abort  oi 
one  side  and  left  long  on  the  other,  aUof  whiek 
were  signs  of  the  place  from  whence  be  came. 

"  I  must  have  a  horse  for  any  money,"  said 
Jean  Marais.  "The  counVs  life,  my  good 
friend,"  he  added,  in  a  lower  tone,  "  may  de- 
pend upon  my  getting  to  Riom  to-night.  At  i 
noon  to-morrow,  does  it  come  on  1  Good  God! 
then  there  is  scarcely  time  even  now.'* 

"  Then  you  must  go  to  the  post,'*  said  tbe 
landlord :  "  that's  the  only  place  where  yoa'D 
get  a  horse  at  this  time  of  day,  and  then  jua 
must  have  a  postillion  with  you.  Stay,  staj  ; 
not  so  fast,"  he  continued,  seeing  Jean  tonuof 
towards  the  door :  "  three  livres,  if  you  please— 
you  must  pay  for  what  you've  had.** 

"  Why,  I  have  scarcely  tasted  anything,"  sud 
Jean  Marais. 

"  You  might  if  you  had  liked,"  said  the  land- 
lord ;  "  you  sat  down  to  supper,  and  drank  soma 
wine ;  so  that*s  the  price,  and  no  more  to  be 
said." 

Jean  Marais  would  not  stay  to  dispute  tto 
point,  but  paid  the  money  and  proceeded  atooee 
to  the  posthouse,  where,  on  application  for  i 
horse  to  go  on  to  Aigueperse,  the  first  rejiv  was 
a  burst  of  laughter ;  he  insisted,  however,  and 
on  paying  beforehand,  succeeded  in  obuiaiof 
what  he  wanted.  It  was  seven  o'clock  before 
he  reached  the  little  town  from  which  he  had 
again  to  make  his  way  forward ;  but  here  the 
postmaster  turned  away  from  him  with  a  took 
of  contempt,  replying,  "that  he  had  no  bones 
for  such  people ;"  and  on  Jean's  remonstntiii 
somewhat  angrily,  turned  him  out  of  the  yard, 
saying,  with  a  sneer,  "  that  all  his  cattle  were 
out,"  and  adding  to  the  postillion  who  had 
brought  him  thither,  "This  ia  a  fine  time  of 
day,  indeed,  when  rogues  ride  post." 

Poor  Jean  Marais  was  now  wellnigfa  in  de- 
spair :  he  applied  at  two  small  inns  witboot  be- 
ing able  to  hear  of  any  means  of  conveyance; 
and  the  sum  which  was  now  left  in  his'pufse^ 
somewhat  less  than  a  Louis,  did  not  fiunish  him 
with  the  means  of  holding  out  aqy  great  temp- 
tation to  those  who  might  possess  the  sort  of 
animal  that  he  wanted.  Walking  up  the  fcmg 
street  of  which  the  town  of  Aijgueperse  consists, 
he  looked  up  to  the  sky,  which  was  dear  and 
bright,  and  promised  another  hour  of  daylight 

"  I  wUl  do  it  on  foot,"  he  cried,  "  I  will  do  it 
on  foot,  if  I  drop  down  dead  at  the  end ;  it  is 
but  five  leagues,  and  the  count's  liii  depends 
upon  it." 

Just  as  he  was  so  thinking,  however,  some 
one  grasped  his  shoulder,  and,  mming  round,  he 
saw  an  archer  of  the  niarechaussee. 

"  Ha,  ha,  mon  cher !"  cried  the  man,  with  a 
knowing  look :  "  you  seem  to  me  veiy  like  an 
escaped  convict." 

"  No,"  replied  Jean  Marais, "  I  am  a  liberated 
one.  Here  are  my  papers,  you  can  read  ihem 
youraelf" 

"  No,  I  can't,"  replied  the  man,  with  a  grin : 
"  that's  an  art  I  don*t  possess ;  but  my  lieuten- 
ant c-an,  and  he'll  tell  us  more  about  it  u>>mor- 
row.  In  the  mean  time,  you  nmst  come  with 
me." 

"  Stop  me  at  your  peril  !**  said  Jean  Marars, 
looking  at  him  furiously ;  but  the  archer  drr«'  his 
sword,  exclaiming,  "  Ho,  ho !  do  you  resist  the 
police !"  and  one  of  his  comrades  coming  up  at 
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the  moment,  Jean  was  obliged  to  submit,  and 
gq  back  with  them  into  the  town. 


CHAPTER  Ul. 

In  a  large  hall  of  the  Palais  de  Justice,  the 
judges  were  assembled  for  the  trial  of  the 
-Count  d'Artonne.  The  president  sat  in  the 
middle,  with  three  or  four  other  magistrates 
on  either  hand,  having  the  intendant  of  the 
province  on  his  right,  with  a  small  table,  or 
rather  vmting-desk,  between  them.  At  a  board 
below  were  ranged  a  number  of  clerks  and  dif- 
ferent officers  of  the  court,  and  on  the  left  were 
'  a  number  of  advocates ;  while,  placed  almost 
in  front  of  the  judges,  was  a  high  stool  upon  a 
small  platform  which  ran  along  to  the  right, 
raised  by  a  step  or  two  about  three  feet  from  the 
^ound.  As  soon  as  the  judges  had  taken  their 
seats  the  doors  were  thrown  open,  for  the  trial 
-was  to  be  a  public  one,  which  was  by  no  means 
always  the  case  in  those  times,  and  a  consid- 
erable number  of  spectators  instantly  rushed  in, 
and  nearly  filled  those  parts  of  the  hall  which 
were  not  separated  from  the  actual  court  by  a 
strong  wooden  railing. 

Some  bustle  and  confusion  naturally  took 
■place,  and  a  good  deal  of  noise ;  but  order  hav- 
ing been  re-established,  the  president  spoke  a 
few  words  to  a  person  below  him,  who  went 
•out,  and  in  a  moment  after,  a  door  behind  the 
platform  we  have  mentioned,  but  level  with 
It,  which  was  guarded  on  the  right  and  left  by 
two  archers,  opened  suddenly,  and  the  Count 
•  d'  Artonne  himself  appeared.  As  was  common  in 
the  cases  of  men  of  rank  and  station,  the  count 
^id  nut  appear  alone,  but  was  accompanied  by 
a  number  of  persons,  some  of  them  in  reality 
friends,  some  of  them  assuming  that  title  from 
anotives  of  vanity,  curiosity,  or  any  other  of  the 
follies  or  passions  which  lead  men  to  put  them- 
selves into  prominent  situations  in  which  they 
have  no  business  to  appear.  Close  by  the  count, 
on  his  right  hand,  was  the  Viscount  de  St.  Me- 
dard  and  Francis  de  Langy ;  and  on  his  left  ap- 
peared Monsieur  de  L— — ,  and  no  less  a  per- 
sonage than  the  Bishop  of  Clermont,  the  sight 
of  whom  excited  not  a  little  surprise  among  the 
persons  who  filled  the  court,  not  alone  because 
jX  was  considered  indecorous  for  ecclesiastics  to 
be  present,Arhen  they  could  avoid  it,  at  crimi- 
nal trials,  but  also  because  his  sister,  Madame 
de  fiausse,  liad  shown  herself  most  virulent  and 
eager  in  attempting  to  fix  guilt  upon  Monsieur 
d*Artonne :  and  the  bishop  was  supposed  to 
have  countenanced  her  most  violent  proceed- 
ings against  their  cousin. 

The  mode  of  proceeding  in  a  French  court  of 
'law  has  always  been  much  more  irregular,  even 
in  the  best  of  times,  than  in  England.  It  is  so 
still,  and  probably  ever  will  be  so ;  for  the  French 
contend,  that  truth  being  the  great  object  to  be 
obtained,  it  may  be  sought  for  by  any  means  the 
most  likely  to  reach  it ;  while  in  England  it  is 
contended  that  the  surest  means  of  arriving  at 
truth,  and  shutting  out  falsehood,  is  by  keeping 
within  certain  limits,  wluch  the  wisdom  and  ex- 
perience of  many  centuries  have  devised.  The 
trial  of  the  count,  therefore,  was  conducted  in 
as  diiTcreut  a  manner  as  possible  from  a  sim- 


ilar proceeding  in  this  ootmtry ;  and  yet  it  was 
much  more  consistent  with  our  ideas  of  right 
and  justice  than  many  others  which  could  be 
named. 

Immediately  on  entering  the  court,  the  count 
was  directed  to  take  his  place  on  the  elevated 
seat  we  have  mentioned,  called  the  seUette^  and 
one  of  the  clerks  at  the  table,  by  the  direction  of 
the  president,  read  over  the  charge  made  against 
the  prisoner.  The  count  was  pale,  but  calm, 
and  firm  in  the  expression  of  his  countenance, 
and  his  whole  aspect  and^emeanour  betrayed 
not  the  slightest  symptom  or  agitation  or  appre- 
hension. The  same  could  not  be  said  of  Fran- 
cis de  Langy,  who  listened  with  a  look  of  deep 
anxiety  to  the  words  of  the  clerk,  which  went  to 
charge  the  count  with  having  wilfully,  mali- 
ciously, and  with  premeditation  slain  Henri  Mar- 
quis de  Bausse,  on  a  day,  hour,  and  place,  which 
he  mentioned.  At  the  terms  maliciously  and 
with  premeditation,  the  count  exclaimed,  in  a  ■ 
loud  tone,  "  No,  no :  that  is  false,  that  is  very 
false !" 

''  Let  the  witnesses  be  called,  then,"  said  the 
president ;  and,  after  a  little  movement  in  the 
court,  one  of  the  servants  of  Madame  de  Bausse 
was  brought  forward,  who  swore  that  twice  du- 
ring the  month  which  preceded  his  young  mas-  ■ 
ter's  death  he  had  heard  high  and  angry  words  . 
passing  between  his  young  master  and  the  Count 
d'Artonne.    What  they  were,  he  c^uki  not  ex-  ' 
actly  say ;  but  it  was  evident  the  count  was 
very  much  enraged,  and  used  high  tones  and 
fierce  gestures. 

'<  Do  yon  acknowledge  these  facts.  Monsieur 
d^ArtonneV  asked  the  president,  looking  stern- 
ly upon  the  prisoner ;  "  and  if  so,  what  was  the 
nature  of  this  dispute  1" 

"  The  man  has  spoken  the  truth,**  replied  the 
Count  d'Artonne,  calmly ;  '*  only  he  might  have  ' 
said  that  some  half  dozen  times,  during  that 
month,  such  disputes  took  place.    Sometimes 
the  cause  was  one  thing,  sometimes  another. 
Complaints  were  daily  brought  to  me  of  his  vio- 
lence and  of  his  vices :  these  were  frequent  sub- 
jects of  angry  words  between  us.    Then,  again, 
twice  in  that  month  he  asked  my  daughter*8 
hand,  and  I  told  him  that  I  would  sooner  give  • 
her  to  an  honest  peasant  than  to  such  a  man  as. 
himself.    He  replied,  on  one  occasion,  that  he  • 
would  have  her,  whether  I  would  or  not ;  and 
you  may  well  suppose  that  angry  words  were 
spoken  on  that  occasion  also.** 

"  In  short,**  said  the  advocate  of  Madame  de 
Bausse,  who  had  examined  the  witness,  "in 
short,  there  was  enmity  between  you,  colour  it 
in  what  way  you  will.** 

Another  witness  was  then  called,  who  proved 
that  the  count  had,  three  days  before,  forbidden 
Monsieur  de  Bausse  to  come  any  more  to  the  ■ 
Chateau  d'Artonne,  or  to  show  himself  in  its 
neighbourhood. 

*^What  was  the  cause  of  this,  Monsieur  le 
Comte  1"  asked  the  president,  with  his  cold,  se- 
vere glance. 

'*  He  had  ill  used  the  daughter  of  one  of  my 
peasants,'*  said  the  count,  **  brutally  ill  used  her. 
Had  I  known  that  this  would  be  brought  against 
me,  the  girl  herself  should  have  been  sent  for.'* 

"Thus,"  said  the  advocate  of  Madame  de 
Bousse,  in  a  calm  and  sneering  tone,  "  %\k:^\s^ 
step,  we  trace  the  enmity  and  male^«^^!«!>s»  ^ 
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Monsieur  d'Artonne  towards  his  unfortunate 
victim.  Here  is  one  more  evidence  upon  this 
head,  where  a  distinct  menace  is  conveyed :  this 
letter,  in  the  count's  own  hand,  tells  the  same 
tale  still  more  distinctly.  I  require  that  it  be 
read  ;"'  and  he  handed  it  to  one  of  the  clerks, 
who  read  it  in  a  loud  voice.  It  was  addressed 
to  the  Marquis  de  Bausse,  and  ran  as  follows : 

"Monsieur  mon  Cousin, 
**  Once  more  I  toll  you  that  my  daughter  shall 
never  be  yours.  After  all  you  have  done,  you 
ought  never  to  expeA  such  a  thing.  Not  a  day 
passes  but  some  new  act  of  criminality  is  com- 
mitted by  you ;  and,  as  your  relation,  I  warn  you 
to  chance  such  a  course  of  life ;  for,  be  assured, 
if  man  does  not  punish  you,  God  will.*' 

**  Now,"  continued  the  advocate,  before  the 
president  of  the  court,  or  any  of  the  judges,  fol- 
lowing the  somewhat  extraordinary  practice  of 
questioning  the  prisoner  in  regard  to  the  evi- 
dence brought  against  him,  could  interrogate  him 
respecting  the  letter — "  now  we  have  the  malice 
clearly  proved ;  we  have  only  farther  to  show 
the  facts  of  the  murder.  The  witnesses  first  to 
be  called  are  merely  those  of  form,  to  show 
when  and  which  way  the  unfortunate  Maiiquis 
de  Bausse  proceeded  to  the  spot  where  he  met 
his  death." 

A  number  of  persons  were  now  examined, 
who  proved  the  hour  at  which  the  marquis  had 
gone  out,  the  way  which  he  had  taken,  and  the 
])laces  where  he  had  stopped  by  the  road.  His 
entrance  into  the  little  wood  where  he  was 
Jbund  was  shown  by  a  man  who  had  been  pass- 
ing at  the  time,  and  who  declared  that,  soon  af- 
terward, he  heard  the  sound  of  a  shot  proceed- 
ing from  the  same  direction. 

"Did  you  hear  no  other  sound!"  exclaimed 
the  count  suddenly,  bending  a  stem  look  upon 
the  roan  as  he  concluded. 

*'  Yes,"  replied  the  witness :  '*  I  heard  what 
seemed  to  be  a  scream." 

"  Was  it  before  or  after  the  shot  1"  asked  the 
count,  while  the  deep  silence  of  anxious  atten- 
tion fell  upon  the  court. 

"  It  was  about  a  minute  before,"  the  witness 
answered. 

"  Then  why  did  yon  not  state  that  first  1"  in- 
quired the  count,  sternly. 

The  man  hesitated. 

*'  Answer !"  said  the  president,  sharply. 

*'  Because,"  replied  the  man,  **  Monsieur  de 
I^— -  told  me  to  say  nothing  that  I  was  not 
asked." 

The  count  turned  slowly  round  upon  the  sel- 

lette,  and  bowed  his  head  to  Monsieur  de  L 

with  a  bitter  smile. 

**  Call  the  next  witness,"  said  the  advocate ; 
and  the  moment  after  Peter  Neri  appeared  be- 
fore the  court 

His  dark  Italian  countenance  was  very  pale, 
making  his  close-shaved  beard  look  more  blue 
and  marked  than  ever ;  and  his  eye,  wandering 
round  the  hall,  seeking  to  catch  everything  that 
was  taking  place  without  encountering  the 
glance  of  any  other  person,  was  not  calculated 
tu  impress  the  mind  with  an  idea  of  his  honesty. 
When  questioned,  however,  bespoke  boldly,  and 
in  a  firm,  strong  voice. 

"  The  count,"  he  said,  '*had  gone  out  on  the 
morning  of  Monsieur  de  Bau8se*s  death,  in  his 


usual  shooting-dress,  but  with  no  dogs  witbhim, 
and  no  gamekeeper.  He  was  certain  that  Um? 
were  no  spots  of  blood  upon  his  coat  or  gioTf-s 
when  he  went  out.  At  the  end  of  about  aa  bom 
and  a  half,  or  perhaps  two  hours,  he  riftunied, 
put  down  his  gun  in  his  dressing-room,  aad 
changed  his  coat.  The  coat  was  then  bkjodr 
in  several  places,  the  gun  had  been  discharged ; 
but  he  brought  no  game  home  with  him.  He, 
Peter  Neri  himself,  had  washed  oat  the  stains 
of  blood,  but  not  by  the  count's  direction.  He 
suspected  the  fact,"  he  said,  '«of  his  master 
having  killed  Monsieur  de  Bausse,  as  soon  a 
he  h^ud  that  the  latter  had  disappeared;  be- 
cause he  had  often  heard  the  count  speak  vor 
angrily  of  his  young  cousin,  and  remembered  his 
saying,  more  than  once,  that  he  ought  to  be  shot 
He  had  not,  however,  mentioned  the  circum- 
stances till  after  the  body  of  the  marquis  bad 
been  found,  and  he  then  did  so  simply  out  of  loie 
of  justice." 

'*  If  you  had  stopped  before  those  last  wards, 
villain,"  said  the  count,  *■*  you  would  but  hire 
told  the  truth ;  but  as  the  lie  is  of  no  in^xntaace, 
let  it  pass." 

Some  more  witnesses  were  thea  caDed,  who 
pro^-ed  that  the  count  had  entered  the  woods 
question  about  the  same  time  as  Monsieur  de 
Bausse,  but  from  a  different  side ;  and  ottos 
followed,  giving  a  description  of  the  finding  of 
the  body,  and  all  the  particulars  concemmfihit 
fact,  with  which  tue  reader  is  already  acquaioted. 

"  Nothing  is  now  wanting  to  my  case,"  said 
the  advocate  of  Madame  de  Bausse,  **bnt  ihs 
proces  vtrbtd  of  the  count's  own  interrogatoiyv 
and  I  require  it  to  be  read." 

"  It  is  unnecessary,'*  replied  the  Connt  d'Ar- 
tonne.  "  I  am  ready  to  repeat  what  I  have  al- 
ready said,  pnblicly  and  straightforwardly,  hon- 
estly and  truly.  Monsieur  de  Bausse  duf  fall  by 
my  hand,  and  even  if  1  had  killed  him  intention- 
ally, which  is  not  the  case,  I  should  have  been 
fully  justified  in  so  doing ;  but,  as  his  deaUk  did 
actually  occur,  it  was  accidental  I  had  gone 
out  in  the  morning,  as  has  been  lelaled  to  yoa, 
with  my  gun  in  my  hand,  loaded  with  ball  for 
the  purpose,  if  I  met  it,  of  killing  a  wolf  which 
I  had  seen  that  morning  in  the  wood  myself, 
and  I  did  so  at  that  particular  hour  became  E 
knew  that  my  daughter  must  be  coming  akmg 
the  path  just  about  that  time.  I  had  not  gone 
ten  steps  in  the  wood  when  1  started  the  anunil 
from  the  thicket,  in  which  I  had  b^Ne  seen  it 
take  refuge.  I  fired  and  wounded  it,  but  it  got 
away,  and  I  stopped  to  reload  my  gun.  I  £mI 
just  done  so  when  I  heard  a  scream  from  the 
path  above.  I  knew  my  child's  Toice,  and  think- 
ing that  the  wounded  wolf  had  atUcked  her,  I 
rushed  up  as  fast  as  possible.  I  found  that  she 
had  met  with  a  more  detestaUe  brute,  her  o^^n 
cousin,  Henri  de  Bausse,  who  was  holding  her 
firmly  in  his  arms,  whOe  she  serpamed.  and 
struggled  to  free  herself.  Throwing  down  my 
gun  at  the  foot  of  a  tree,  I  darted  upon  him  and 
struck  him  in  the  face.  He  instantly  turned 
upon  me,  and  set  fne  ray  daughter,  who  ran 
away  to  seek  help,  I  believe  to  part  us.  We 
both  drew  our  swords,  but  I  disanned  him  ui  a 
moment ;  upon  whieh-  he  snatched  np  the  gnn 
and  aimed  a  blow  with  it  at  my  head.  I  parned 
the  stroke,  but  received  it  upon  my  arm,  ami  then, 
catching  the  gun,  stnigj^  with  him  lor  it.  As . 
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I  did  80  it  went  off.  I  declare,  liy  my  hopes  of 
salvation,  tbat  I  never  touched  the  trigger ;  but 
iiniuediately  aAer  the  report  he  staggered  back 
and  fell.  I  saw  he  was  wounded,  and  knelt  down 
beside  him ;  but  he  made  no  reply  when  I  spoke, 
and  I  hurried  away  as  fast  as  possible  to  seek 
for  some  assistance.  I  took  the  lower  paths 
through  the  wood,  till  I  came  to  the  high  road, 
and  walked  on  foot  towards  Riom.  A  carriage 
passed  me  as  I  went,  and  I  called  to  the  postil- 
iion  to  stop ;  but  he  did  not  hear  me,  and  drove 
on.  I  next  met  a  decrepit  old  woman,  who  used 
to  beg  at  the  entrance  of  Riom,  and  asked  her 
to  go  back  to  the  town  and  send  up  Monsieur 
Maxcey,  the  surgeon,  as  fast  as  possible,  while  I 
went  back  myself  to  give  what4ielp  I  could.  It 
was  not  the  wisest  course  I  could  pursue,  but  I 
'was  agitated  and  bewildered,  foolishly  so ;  but 
I  remembered  at  that  moment  all  the  disputes  I 
had  had  with  Monsieur  de  Bauase,  and  I  doubt- 
ed not,  if  he  died  without  speaking,  such  an  ac- 
cusation as  this  would  be  brought  against  me. 
I  returned,  then,  quickly  to  the  spot,  and^" 

'*  And  buried  the  body,^'  said  the  president. 

*'No!*'  said  Monsieur  d'Artonne,  firmly:  **as 
I  said  before,  so  I  now  repeat,  the  body  was  no 
longer  there,  and  I  never  saw  it  after  till  it  was 
exhumed." 

*'  I  demand,*'  said  the  advocate  of  Madame  de 
Bausse,  "  that  Madamoiselle  d'Artonne  be  ex- 
amined. When  her  testimony  is  given,  I  will 
then  show  yon  how  palpably  false  is  the  prison- 
er's account  of  himself." 

"  False  V*  cried  the  Count  d*Artonne,  turning 
upon  him  fiercely ;  but  his  face  became  oalm  a 
moment  after,  and  he  added,  "  I  forgot ;  you  are 
hired  to  say  such  things*.  I  could  have  wished 
my  child  had  been  spared  this ;  but  if  it  must 
be,  it  must.'^ 

"  Mademoiselle  d'Artonne  is  not  iar  off,"  said 
one  of  the  gentlemen  who  had  accompanied  the 
count  into  court ;  "  she  was  with  her  mother 
without  not  a  minute  ago." 

Monsieur  de  St.  M^ard  said  nothing,  but 
quitted  the  hall,  and  in  a  minute  returned,  sup- 
porting Julie  upon  his  arm,  and  followed  by  an 
officer  of  the  court.  She  was  pale  and  agitated, 
and  gazed  round  her  somewhat  wildly,  running 
her  eyes  over  all  the  array  of  judges  and  law- 
jers,  and  the  crowded  hall,  with  its  sea  of  eager 
laces.  She  then  gave  one  look  towards  the 
count,  and  murmuring,  with  a  sad  shake  of  the 
head,  "  O^my  father  !'*  she  burst  into  tears. 

^he  president  and  the  rest  of  the  judges 
seemed  moved  with  some  compassion  ;  but  the 
advocate  of  Madame  de  Bausse  exclaimed,  as 
aoon  as  she  had  taken  her  seat,  "  Now,  Made- 
moiselle d'Artonne,  answer  upon  your  oath,  and 
•ay—" 

**  Speak  more  gently,  speak  more  gently,"  said 
the  president.  **  Tell  us,  young  l^y,  candidly 
and  truly,  what  took  place  after  you  entered  the 
wood  in  which,  as  you  know,  the  body  of  Mon- 
sieur de  Bausse  was  found,  on  the  day  when  his 
d€»th  was  supposed  to  have  taken  place." 

Julie  wiped  her  eyes  and  raised  her  bead,  and, 
gazing  straight  in  the  face  of  the  president,  she 
leplied,  "  I  was  coming  from  the  village  of  Ar- 
tonne,  along  the  path  which  leads  direct  to  the 
chateau,  when,  a  little  past  the  fountain,  I  met 
my  cousin,  Monsieur  de  Bausse ;  and,  wishing 
him  good-morning,  was  passing  on." 


<*  Why  were  yon  passing  en  1"  asked  the  ad- 
vocate. 

"  Because  my  father,"  rejdied  Julie,  "  was  not 
firiends  with  him.  He  then  stopped  me,"  she 
proceeded,  the  colour  coming  into  her  cheek, 
"  and  would  not  let  me  pass." 

Here,  however,  the  advocate  of  Madame  de 
Bausse  interfered,  having  produced  all  the  effiact 
upon  the  court  that  he  desired. 

''  I  fear,"  he  said,  "  we  have  conmiittcd  a 
mistake.  A  daughter  cannot  give  evidence  ia 
the  case  of  her  father." 

*'  At  least  let  me  have  the  advantage  thereof," 
cried  the  Count  d'Artonne,  starting  up  vehe- 
mently.   "  Speak  Julie,  speak !" 

Julie  did  speak,  rapidly,  eagerly,  clearly,  be- 
fore she  conld  be  stopped,  as  if  she  saw  the 
lawyer's  cunning,  and  was  resolved  to  frustrate 
it.  **  He  would  not  let  roe  pass,"  she  said ;  "  he 
threw  his  arms  round,  and  tried  to  draw  me  from 
the  path— I  screamed  aloud — my  father  rushed 
up  and  struck  him,  dropping  the  gun  he  had  in 
his  hand.  They  drew  their  swords,  and  I  raa 
to  call  some  one  to  stop  them.  But  ere  I  had 
gone  far,  I  heard  a  shot — I  was  sure  some  one 
was  killed — and  then  I  grew  faint  and  giddy,  and 
fell  upon  the  ground." 

"Monsieur  d'Artonne,"  said  Uie  president, 
"  can  you  bring  any  evidence  to  show  that  the 
gun  went  off  in  the  struggle  between  you  and 
Monsieur  de  Bausse  1" 

'*  How  can  I  bring  evidence,"  said  the  count, 
"  when  there  was  no  one  present  t" 

"  How  can  he,'*  cried  the  advocate,  '*  when 
it  is  evidently  false  1  Mahce  and  hatred  are 
proved  against  him ;  he  does  not  deny  the  fwt. 
His  going  out  armed  wiUiout  his  usual  attend- 
ants, with  no  dogs,  with  no  servants,  his  ta- 
king his  way  to  a  wood  through  which  Monsieur 
de  Bausse  was  accustomed  to  walk  on  his  road 
to  Riom,  all  prove  premeditation  i  and  his  bun- 
ai  of  the  body  afterward  shows  that  he  was  con- 
scious of  his  crime." 

The  judges  kicked  down  thoughtfully,  and 
there  was  something  in  the  tone  and  manner 
of  the  president,  as  ho  turned  to  the  count  and 
asked, 

"  Have  you  any  defence  to  make.  Monsieur 
d*  Artonne  1  or  will  you  speak  by  your  advo- 
cate?" which  created  an  impression  in  all  who 
heard  him  that  the  minds  of  thb  judges  were 
made  up  as  to  the  guilt  of  the  count. 

His  advocate  then  approached  and  spoke  a 
few  words  to  him  in  a  low  tone,  but  just  at  that 
moment  one  of  the  doors  of  the  hall  opened, 
some  popple  forced  their  way  in  among  the 
crowd,  and  several  voices  exclaimed, "  Here  is 
a  witness !  here  is  a  witness,  who  has  not  been 
examined !" 

The  eyes  of  the  judges  and  the  bar  were 
bent  in  that  direction.  The  count  and  his  ad-> 
vocate  started  and  turned  round,  and  Julie,  who 
had  not  yet  retired  from  the  court,  clasped  her 
hands  an^  murmured,  "Jean  Marais  !" 

But  Jean  was  only  the  forerunner  of  a  more 
important  person  clearing  the  way  through  the 
crowd  before  him,  and  the  moment  after  an  old 
white-headed,  but  still  powerful  man,  came  into 
the  front,  and  looking  round  at  the  judges,  said, 
"  I  want  to  tell  what  I  know." 

"  Speak,"  said  the  president.    "  Fa:«».>^^(^st&i.^ 
is  your  name  V* 
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«<Mf  nttne  is  Antone  Bm^"  replied  the 
man ;  "  I  am  well  known  in  the  country,  and 
Berer  wronged  any  man.'* 

''And  what  have  you  to  sayt"  demanded 
ike  president.  '*  Speak  btMy,  for  we  aeek  for 
truth," 

*'  You  shall  have  nothing  else  from  me,**  re- 
plied Antoine  Bure, "  for  I  have  always  loved  it 
myself*  It  is  the  poor  man's  riches,  and  the 
i4ch  man's  best  jewd.  On  the  24th  of  May, 
Itet  year,  at  ten  oolock  in  the  morning,  I  went 
out  from  my  house,  and  took  my  way  down 
towards  the  bank  of  the  Ambene.  The  distance 
is  about  three  leagues,  and  I  went  by  the 
quietest  ways." 

"  What  was  the  object  of  your  going  1"  said 
the  president ;  and  every  time  there  was  a 
pause  in  the  old  man's  testimony  the  crowd  of 
auditors  turned  their  eyes  from  his  face  to  that 
of  the  count,  the  expression  of  which  was  that 
of  wonder  and  inquiry,  or  to  the  lair  counte- 
nance of  Julie  d'Artonne,  which  was  full  of  joy 
and  hope,  though  ever  and  anon  her  eyes  ran 
over  with  tears. 

"  The  object  of  my  going,  monseigneur," 
replied  the  peasant,  *<  was  this :  I  have  a  son 
who  has  sometimes  given  me  trouble.  In  the 
country  where  we  came  from,  some  years  ago, 
the  game  of  the  fieki  was  free  to  any  one,  and 
be  had  there  acquired  a  habit  which  is  here 
called  poaching,  and  punishable  by  law.  He 
bad  killed  some  game  upon  the  estates  of  the 
Oount  d'Artonne ;  he  was  detected,  the  officers 
of  justice  pursued  hhn,  and  he  took  refuge  in 
the  wood  and  mountains.  On  that  day  I  had 
intimation  that  he  was  to  be  found  in  the  low 
wood  by  the  bank  of  the  Ambene,  and  I  went 
down  to  him  with  a  basket  of  food,  and  some 
money,  but  more  for  the  purpose  of  counsellhig 
hmi  to  cast  himsdf  upon  the  mercy  of  the  Count 
4'Artonne,  to  avow  his  error,  and  promise  not 
to  commit  it  again,  than  even  for  the  purpose 
of  supplying  his  bodily  necessities.  I  found  him, 
and  had  a  long  conversation  with  hi|n,  but  he 
feared  to  do  as  I  proposed ;  and  after  sitting 
together  for  some  time  on  the  bank  of  the  river, 
we  parted,  and  I  took  my  way  back  through  the 
^wood.  Before  I  quitted  it  I  heard  a  gun  dis- 
•charged,  and  Uie  moment  after  a  wounded  wolf 
ran  by  me ;  and  I,  thinking  that  the  gamekeep- 
ers of  the  count  were  in  the  wood,  and  that  if 
they^  saw  me  they  would  conclude  my  son 
"Was  there  and  seek  him,  hid  myself  behind  the 
stonework  of  the  fbuntain.  In  a  minute  after. 
Mademoiselle  d'Artonne  passed  by,  and  I  saw 
the  young  Marquis  de  Bausse  meet  her  and 
speak  to  her.  What  he  said  I  know  not,  but 
the  next  moment  he  threw  his  arms  round  her, 
and  she  struggled  to  get  away,  uttering  a 
seream.  *I  thought  to  myself,  if  you  do  not 
free  her,  young  man,  I  will  break  your  head 
with  my  staff,  be  you  the  noblest  in  the  land ; 
and  I  took  a  step  forward ;  but  just  then  down 
came  the  Count  d'Artonne,  as  hard  as  he  could 
run.  He  had  a  gun  in  his  hand,  but  he  cast  it 
down  on  the  ground,  and  struck  Monsieur  de 
Bausse  with  his  clinched  fist.  Both  the  gen- 
tlemen drew  their  swords,  and  mademoiselle 
ran  away  calling  for  help.  In  a  moment  the 
eword  of  Monsieur  de  Bausse  flew  out  of  his 
hand,  and  the  count  might  have  killed  him,  but 
Jie  did  not.    The  nuurquis  then,  however,  caught 


up  the  gun  from  the  fbM  of  the  tree^  wn4  hM^ 
ing  it  liy  the  barrel  struck,  at  the  head  of  Moa- 
sieur  d'Artonne.  The  count  caught  the  stock, 
and  struggled  with  hhn  fbr  the  gun.  As  they 
did  so  it  went  off,,  and  Monsieur  de  Bausse  feU 
back  upon  the  ground.  The  count  koett  dofwa 
by  him,  and  spoke  to  him,  then  started  op,  and 
cried,  *  Good  Heaven !  where  diaD  I  get  a  aor- 
geon  V  After  which  he  ran  away  towvds  Riom 
as  hard  as  he  could  go,  befwe  I  could  well  re- 
cover my  own  thoughts,  which  were  all  astray. 
When  he  was  gone  I  went  up  to  the  body  and 
looked  at  it,  but  the  young  man  was  quite  dead. 
I  have  seen  many  a  dead  man  in  my  tnae,  aad 
I  knew  the  signs  right  weU.  His  eyes  were 
open,  his  teeth  were  clinched ;  the  ball  mast 
have  gone  through  his  heart.  Just  then  I  heetrd 
people  talking  at  a  distance  coming  idonf  the 
path.  They  were  talking  gayly,  so  that  I  kaew 
it  could  not  be  the  Count  d'Artonne,  and  I  drew 
away  the  body  from  off  the  path,  that  I  might 
have  time  to  think  what  Would  be  best  U»  do. 
I  then  went  down  and  found  my  son.  We 
came  up,  we  consulted  together,  and  we  did 
very  wrong.  I  acknowlei^  it ;  I  regret  it ; 
and  if  there  is  to  be  punishment,  I  am  ready  to 
be  punished.  We  hid  the  body  under  the  bash- 
es, and  then  came  and  buried  it  that  night, 
thinking,  Gtod  help  us,  that  if  the  count  perse- 
cuted us,  as  many  cfthers  had  done,  we  sbooM 
have  a  hold  upon  him.  The  next  momiag, 
when  we  met  again,  we  were  ashaoMd  and 
grieved,  and  wept  over  the  unworthy  thoogbcs 
that  had  been  in  our  mind ;  and  my  son  swor^ 
an  oath  that,  even  if  he  were  arrested  lor  ta- 
king the  count's  game,  he  would  never  say 
one  word  of  the  death  of  the  Marquis  de  Baus- 
se, or  hold  out  one  threat  to  Monaieor  d'Ar- 
tonne  on  that  account.  He  kept  that  oath,  fbr 
he  was  arrested  and  imprisoned  for  ftall  three 
weeks,  and  he  never  uttered  one  word  to  any 
one." 

The  old  man  ceased ;  and  there  was  a  aiar- 
mur  of  satisfhction  through  the  eoort,  which 
seemed  to  overawe  even  the  advocate  of  Ma- 
dame de  Bausse. 

"  How  long  is  it  since  you  saw  the  eoost  1** 
demanded  the  president.  «    ' 

"  Nearly  a  year,"  r^ied  the  old  man;  ^'aad 
that  was  but  for  a  moment.  It  was  riM>  the 
only  time  I  have  seen  him  skioe  the  death  of 
the  Count  de  Bausse."  ^^ 

**  Did  anything  pass  between  yoflbid  hira 
regarding  that  event?"  doDianded  the 
dent. 

"  Not  one  word,"  replied  the  old 
**  Mademoiselle  d'Artonne  there,  and  the  young 
gentleman  who  stands  next  but  one  to  Uie  cooat* 
were  present,  and  heard  all" 
'  There  was  a  low  murmur  of  consaltatioa 
among  the  judges,  and  the  advocate  of  Madaaas 
de  Bausse  came  forward  as  if  to  speak;  hut  the 
president,  turning  towards  him,  bowed  bis  bead 
emphatically,  saying,  *'  You  may  speaks  sir,  if 
yon  think  fit ;  but  the  court  has  made  i^  its 
mind,  and  nothing  that  can  be  said  alter  the 
evidence  we  have  heard  will  alter  our  ' 


The  advocate  bowed  with  a  lookof  mo4tiAea> 
tion,  and  retired  a  step.  The  preetdent  tbea 
rose,  and,  turning  to  the  Count  d*Artoaae,  be 
said,  «*  The  judgment  of  the  oourt»  Me 
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^''Artonne,  will  be  fomutlly  giren  to  yoa  in 
"writing ;  but,  in  the  mean  time,  it  may  be  satis- 
factory to  you  to  know  that  you  are  acquitted 
•or  the  crime  with  which  you  stood  charged.** 

The  count  bowed  his  head,  and  stepped  down 
^rom  the  sellette,  opening  his  arms.  Julie  sprang 
mnf  o  them,  and  wept  upon  his  bosom. 

There  was  a  deep  silence. 


CHAPTER  LIII. 

Pass  over  six  weeks,  dear  reader,  and  ac- 

^lompany  me,  if  you  please,  to  the  chamber  of 

IFrancis  de  Langy,  in  the  Hutel  de  Langy  in 

3*a.ris.    Let  the  time  be  about  nine  o*clock  on 

91  fine  morning,  somewhat  autumnal  in  its  hues, 

•^lA  bright  as  summer,  but  clearer  than  the  sea- 

^»on  when  the  warm  sunshine  makes  the  air 

xv&isty  with  profuse  light.    Let  us  say,  too,  that 

^ome  days  before  the  Count  and  Countess 

^'Artonnc,  and  Julie,  as  well  as  the  Viscount 

><le  St.  Mcdard,  had  taken  up  their  abode  in  the 

Uotel  de  Langy.    The  succession  of  Francis 

-^^^o  the  estates  of  St.  Mcdard  had  been  secured 

beyond  all  possibility  of  contestation,  and  that 

tile  count  and  countess  had  come  up  to  the 

^^pital  for  the  purpose  of  making  final  arrange- 

sxients  for  his  union  with  her  he  loved  best  on 

^arth. 

What,  then,  can  be  the  cause  of  that  shade 
^<if  gloom  which  now  hangs  upon  his  counte- 
iiance  \  Is  it  tliat  yesterday  a  step  was  taken 
in  the  courts  of  law  which  argued  unfavourably 
'lor  his  part  in  the  important  cause  there  pend- 
ing 1  No :  Francis  de  Langy  had  long  made  np 
tis  mind  to  lose  the  honours,  and  estates,  and 
name,  which  at  one  time  had  appeared  to  be 
assuredly  his.  His  spirit  had  accustomed  it- 
self to  the  expectation,  and  he  thought  not  of  it 
even  for  a  moment.  But  it  was  that,  on  the 
day  before,  six  of  the  nearest  relations  of  the 
Count  d'Artonne,  persons  who  had  abandoned 
him  in  the  time  of  danger  and  distress,  had 
given  formal  intimation,  in  the  most  courteous 
terms,  of  their  determination  of  their  opposition 
to  the  marriage  of  Jube  d*Artonne  with  a  per- 
son whose  nobility  of  birth  was  very  doubtful. 
Such  opposition,  to  the  ears  of  an  English  per- 
aon,  may  seem  frivolous  and  absurd,  where  the 
consent' of  jarcnts  was  fully  given.  But  in 
Prance  suo^Pras  not  the  case ;  and  relations 
even  more  remote  than  those  who  were  now 
arrayed  against  the  marriage  had  the  power,  if 
not  or  stopping  it  altogether,  at  least  of  delay- 
ing it  for  years.  This,  then,  was  the  cause  of 
the  gloom  on  Francis  de  Langy*s  countenance, 
and  he  felt  more  particularly  anxious  and  dis- 
composed that  morning,  because  what  was  call- 
ed in  France  a  Family  Council  was  immediately 
to  be  held  at  the  Hotel  de  I^ngy,  for  the  farther 
discussion  of  the  whole  affair.  He  and  his  re- 
puted father  and  mother  were  also  to  be  present, 
and  he  well  knew  that  much  painful  matter  must 
meet  his  ears,  ahhough  the  whole  party  would 
undoubtedly  demean  themselves  with  courtesy 
.and  propriety  towards  him. 

By  his  side,  as  he  stood  dressing,  was  our 
friend  Jean  Marais,  once  more  restored  to  his 
old  situation  about  Francis  de  Langy,  and 
decked  out  with  all  the  smartness  of  a- Parisian 


valet  of  those  times.  He  remarked,  not  with- 
out some  concern,  the  gloom  that  was  upon  his 
master^s  face,  but,  nevertheless,  he  was  most 
scrupulously  particular  in  dressing  him  with 
neatness  and  elegance  that  morning. 

**  Now  give  me  my  coat,  Jean,*'  said  Francis 
de  Langy. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,**  said  Jean,  approach- 
ing with  a  basin  of  clean  water  and  a  towel, 
'*  but  just  now  I  saw  a  black  spot  upon  your 
right  arm  which  3rou  did  not  wash  off;  if  yoa 
will  permit  me,  I  win  do  it.'* 

*'  Where  V*  asked  Francis  de  Langy,  in  some 
surprise,  baring  his  finely-formed  arm  up  to  the 
shoulder. 

"  Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,**  said  Jean  Ma- 
rais, "  I  must  have  made  a  mistake  ;'*  and  he 
concluded  the  dressing  of  his  master. 

Francis  then  opened  the  door  to  go  down  into 
the  saloon,  when  a  servant  met  him,  telling  him 
that  the  party  expected  had  arrived.  On  his 
entering  the  room  where  they  were  assembled, 
he  found  them  seated  around,  Monsieur  de 
I^ngy  and  the  marchioness  doing  the  hon- 
ours of  the  house,  the  viscount  talking  with 
Julie,  Monsieur  d'Artonne  conversing  with  for- 
ced indifference  of  aspect  with  two  of  Iiis  cous- 
ins, and  Madame  d'Artonne  discussing  some 
subject  eagerly,  but  in  a  low  voice,  with  two  of 
the  ladies  present.  Jean  Marais  had  followed 
him  down  and  opened  the  door  for  him,  although 
one  of  the  servants  of  the  house  was  standing 
ready  to  perform  that  office,  and  Francis  de 
Langy  heard  his  own  valet  say  to  the  other,  in 
a  low  tone,  "  Don't  show  the  people  I  mention- 
ed in  here.  Keep  them  in  the  little  parlour." 
He  added  something  more,  which  his  master, 
passing  on,  did  not  hear,  and  Francis  advanced 
to  the  Marquis  de  Langy,  who  embraced  him 
with  signs  of  much  tenderness  and  affection, 
and  smiled,  as  if  the  meeting  were  altogether 
a  more  pleasant  one  than  Francis  felt  it  to  be. 
In  a  minute  or  two  afterward,  while  the  young 
gentleman  was  being  introduced  to  the  persons 
whom  he  did  not  know  in  the  room,  a  servant 
brought  in  a  large  silver  salver  with  cups,  and 
Jean  Marais  followed  with  a  bright  pot  of  choc- 
olate, which  might  have  somewhat  surprised 
Francis  de  Langy,  had  his  thoughts  not  been 
otherwise  occupied,  as  the  Marquis  had  cer- 
tainly servants  enough  to  perform  the  office 
which  his  valet  took  upon  himself  He  did  ob- 
serve, however — indeed,  it  was  scarcely  possi- 
ble to  help  it — that  Jean  seemed  in  such  ccsta- 
cies  of  delight  with  his  new  occupation  as  to 
be  unable  to  restrain  the  expression  thereof, 
smirking,  smiling,  and  walking  on  tiptoe,  as  if 
he  were  the  most  exquisite  chocolate  bearer 
that  the  Parisian  world  had  ever  seen.  The 
young  gentleman  felt  a  little  annoyed,  but  took 
no  notice,  as  the  painful  discussion  about  to 
take  place  was  to  come  on  immediately  after 
the  preliminaries  of  the  chocolate  were  over. 

Before  that  was  the  case,  however,  a  servant 
entered  in  some  haste,  saying  to  the  Marquis 
de  Langy,  "  Your  intendant,  sir,  whom  you  sent 
for.** 

••  Oh,  take  him  hence  into  that  room,**  said 
the  marquis,  pointing  to  a  door  behind  the  cir-  ■- 
cle  in  which  the  company  were  arranged. 

The  man  retired,  and  the  moment  alie-^  t^ssA 
in  again  by  the  door  to  which  the  ma.T9^>&'^^' 
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pointed,  saying,  "  He  is  there,  sir ;"  upon  which 
the  marquis  immediately  retired,  wliile  Jean 
Marais  continued  to  hand  the  chocolate  with  a 
somewhat  agitated  air. 

When  he  had  gone  ronnd  the  circle  he  retired 
behind  it,  set  down  the  silver  chocolate  pot  on 
one  of  the  marble  tables,  and  got  as  close  as 
possible  to  the  door  already  mentioned,  which 
had  been  drawn  to,  but  was  not  exactly  closed. 

For  the  last  few  minutes  the  eye  of  Monsieur 
de  St.  Medard  had  been  upon  bds  proceedings 
with  some  surprise  and  disapprobation,  ai^, 
after  a  moment's  pause,  the  viscount  turned 
sharply  round  on  his  chair  and  detected  Jean 
Marais  in  the  very  act  of  putting  his  ear  to  the 
chink  of  the  door. 

"  Jean,  come  hither,"  be  cried  in  a  stem 
tone. 

"  Wait  an  instant,  sir,"  replied  Jean,  boldly, 
and  at  the  same  moment  he  threw  open  the 
door,  darted  in,  caught  Martin  Latouches  by 
the  throat  with  one  hand,  and  seized  with  the 
other  a  large  old  pocket-book  from  which  he 
was  just  taking  some  accounts. 

All  the  company  started  up  in  surprise  and 
gazed  into  the  other  room,  while  Jean  wrenched 
the  pocket-book  from  the  intendant*s  grasp  and 
gave  it  to  Monsieur  de  Langy,  saying,  *'  There, 
sir ;  if  the  letter  I  told  you  of  is  not  in  there,  I 
am  a  fool ;  but  even  if  it  be  not,  I  have  witness- 
es to  prove  all  the  facts." 

The  intendant  had  at  first  turned  upon  him 
furiously,  but  now  he  paused,  wavered,  became 
deadly  pale,  and,  as  the  marquis  looked  over 
the  piapers  inihe  pocket-book,  one  by  one,  he 
cast  himself  suddenly  at  his  feet,  exclaiming, 
'*  Oh,  sir,  forgive  me,  and  I  will  tell  yoa  all." 

"  What,  villain  !'*  exclaimed  the  marquis ; 
**  when  all  is  discovered  t  Witness,  gentlemen 
and  ladies  all,  witness  what  he  says !  There 
is  no  going  back  now.  Your  only  chance  of 
forgiveness  is  a  fair  confession ;  by  it,  at  least, 
you  shall  escape  punishment.  How  came  you 
to  conceal  this  letter  1  How  came  you  to  with- 
hold from  me  the  facts  that  it  contains!" 

'*  Because — because,"  replied  the  steward, 
hesitating,  "  because  I  knew  what  my  brother 
had  told  you,  and  I  feared  to  get  him  into  trouble. 
I  could  not  tell  which  was  the  true  son.  He 
swore  that  the  one  was,  and  his  wife  swore  that 
the  other  was.  She  was  as  likely  to  seek  for 
the  promotion  of  her  own  son  by  a  lie  as  he  was. 
I  thought  the  courts  had  better  settle  it,"  he 
continued,  gaining  courage  as  he  went  on, 
**  without  my  meddling." 

"  But  did  you  not  know,"  asked  Jean  Marais, 
**  that  your  brother  had  taken  his  oath  that  his 
wife  was  dead,  when  she  was  living?" 

The  man  was  silent,  and  the  marquis  con- 
tinued, turning  to  Monsieur  de  St.  Medard, 
"  This  good  fellow  has  exposed  to  me  a  scheme 
of  fraud  such  as  I  never  heard  before.  He  has 
told  me  by  what  brutal  means  the  man  Gerard 
Latouches  extorted  from  his  wife  a  false  con- 
fession regarding  the  change  of  my  son  for  their 
own." 

**  I  saw  and  heard  more  than  they  thought 
for,"  said  Jean  Marais. 

"  The  man  fancied,"  continued  the  marquis, 
"  that  the  poor  creature  could  not  survive  the 
night,  and  boldly  gave  out  that  she  was  dead. 
But  she  lingered  for  nearly  twelve  months,  and. 


before  she  died,  wrote  this  letter  to  my  fartOKt 
ant,  her  brother-in-law,**  and  the  marquis  md: 
**I  beseech  you,  Martin,'*  she  says,  '*as  soon. 
as  you  get  this,  to  go  to  Monaienr  de  Lugri 
and,  as  you  hope  for  salvation,  tell  him  than 
your  brother  Gerard  fbreed  me  to  sign  a  pipen 
which  waa  false,  for  the  purpose  of  puttinf  o«  ^ 
son  Gerard  in  the  place  of  the  young  Cooat  de 
Langy.    Tell  him  it  is  false,  Martin ;  as  I  un 
a  poor,  sinful,  dying  wonen,  it  ia  false.    I  did 
not  tell  the  good  marchioness  a  lie ;  the  boy  I 
gave  her  back  was  her  own  son.     These  are 
the  last  words  I  shall  assert  in  this  world." 

^  It  is  signed  with  her  name,"  continued  tfas 
count,  *'  but  this  man  has  concealed  it  for  ser- 
eral  months." 

"  You  had  better  send  for  the  police,"  said 
Monsieur  de  St.  Medard;  "at  all  events, lid 
ought  to  have  given  the  letter  to  you." 

"  It  may  be  false  after  all,"  said  Maitin  La- 
touches. "Why  should  I  think  my  brother 
would  tell  a  lie!  and  who  shall  say  between  tie 
two  which  is  the  real  heir  after  all  1" 

"  That  will  I,"  replied  Jean  Marais.  *  731 1 
got  that  letter,  I  fiincied  that  the  tale  was  tne. 
that  the  children  had  been  changed,  and  that  I 
was,  in  fact,  the  servant  of  my  own  cousb. 
But  there  is  a  very  easy  way  of  ascertauinf 
the  fact  The  son  of  Gerard  Latouches  til 
into  the  fire  while  he  was  a  child,  and  boned 
his  arm ;  no  time  will  take  out  those  marks,  I 
am  sure.** 

"  I  remember  it  well,**  said  Monsieur  de  St 
Medard.  "  I  was  there  when  it  happened.  It 
was  his  right  arm ;  bare  your  arm,  my  dear 
boy,  bare  your  arm  !** 

"  Ah,  my  good  friend  !**  said  Francris  da 
I^angy*  holding  out  his  hand  to  Jean  Mams, 
"  now  I  understand  yoa.** 

But  the  man,  instead  of  taking  his  hand,  laid 
his  own  upon  the  sleeve  of  his  master's  coat, 
and  gently  drew  it  ofiT,  saying  to  Monsieur  de 
St.  Medard,  "  That  no  proof  may  be  wantioirr 
sir,  with  the  permission  of  the  marquis,  I  hare 
sent  for  the  cure  of  Godard,  and  for  an  old 
woman  who  used  to  help  Marguerite  Latouches 
to  nurse  the  children,  in  order  to  prove  that  it 
was  absolutely  and  undeniably  the  son  of  Gerard 
and  Marguerite  Latouches  which  did  faU  into 
the  fire  in  its  infancy.  Young  Gerard  and  his 
father  are  in  the  house,  too ;  let  the  right  aim 
of  each  be  examined,  and  let  the  opr^  and  the 
old  woman  speak.  Call  in  old  MA»t  and  the 
priest,  Henri!'*  he  continued,  adoressnig  the 
other  servant,  "  and  bring  in  young  Gerarf  La- 
touches ;  but  do  not  say  a  word  to  his  otber, 
or  any  one  else,  of  what  is  going  on.  I  beg 
your  pardon,  sir,*'  he  added,  turning  to  Monsieur 
de  I^angy,  '^but  as  I  have  got  up  the  play,  I 
must  be  stage-manager.'* 

*«  I  will  confess,  I  wiU  confess !"  cried  Martia 
Latouches. 

«« Be  quick,  then,"  said  the  marquis,  "or  it 
will  be  too  late.** 

But,  before  the  man  could  commence  his  talt 
of  iniquity,  the  door  of  the  great  saloon  opened, 
and  the  young  claimant  to  the  succession  of 
De  Langy  entered  with  a  self-confident  and 
easy  air,  as  if  he  expected  to  be  received  and 
welcomed  as  the  heir  of  the  house.  As  soon, 
however,  aa  he  saw  the  number  of  persons  as- 
sembled, and  Martin  Latouches  standing  before 
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the  marquis  with  downcast  eyes  and  tremUiili^ 
JUmbs,  he  iaitered  and  paused ;  bat  Monsieur  de 
Langy  raised  his  voice,  saying,  *'  Come  hither, 
young  man ;  be  so  good  as  to  bare  your  right 
arm." 

As  he  dpoke,  an  old  man  in  a  priest*s  habit, 
and  a  peasant  woman,  were  introduced  by  the 
other  door,  upon  seeing  whom  the  countenance 
of  the  youth  fell,  and  Hb  iimbs  shook  visibly. 

*'  Bare  your  arm,  I  say  !'*  said  the  marquis, 
sternly ;  and,  advancing  to  the  priest,  he  took 
him  by  the  hand,  welcomed  him  courteously  to 
Paris,  and  then  led  him  forward,  saying, ''  Ex- 
-  .amine  those  two  young  men  well,  and  tell  me, 
-before  God,  which  is  my  son !" 


The  priest  smfled,  as  if  the  question  were  al- 
most a  mockery,  but  still  advanc^  looked  in 
the  tdces  of  the  two  young  men,  XQok  them  by 
the  hand,  examined  the  right  arm  of  each,  and 
then,  laying  his  finger  upon  the  breast  of  Fran- 
cis de  Langy,  he  turned  to  the  marquis,  saying, 
in  a  solemn  tone,  *'  Before  Ood  and  man,  this  u 
your  son !" 

It  was  now  the  turn  of  Francis  de  Langy  to 
hold  out  his  extended  arms  to  Julie  d'Artonne, 
nor  was  he  disappointed ;  there  was  the  pause 
of  a  single  instant,  the  blooft  rushed  up  into  her 
cheek,  but  she  gave  way  to  the  emotions  of  her 
heart,  and  the  neKt  moment  she  was  clasped 
to  his  bosom. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

The  realities  of  the  world  are  few  and  small ; 
the  illusions  many  and  vast.  Not  a  sense  that 
we  possess,  and  hardly  a  faculty  of  the  mind, 
Irat  serves  to  deceive  us  ;  wholly  in  some  cases, 
«nd  partially  in  all.  Yet,  strip  nature  and  life 
of  these  deceits,  and  what  would  earth  be- 
come 1— what  our  existence  here  t  See  a  small 
fly  stepping  over  the  irregularities  of  a  looking- 
glass  and  thinking  the  polished  surface  but  a 
Toagh  and  rugged  plain,  and  we  have  some  idea 
of  what  the  world  would  be,  if  we  saw  it  as 
perhaps  it  is. 

Amongst  the  sweetest  and  most  friendly  de- 
lusions, of  all  the  many,  is  the  landscape-paint- 
ing of  imagination.  Love,  himself,  1  believe, 
does  not  cheat  us  more,  or  more  pleasantly. 
Let  any  traveller  ask  himself,  when  be  sets 
eyes  upon  a  scene  which  he  pronounces,  at 
once,  most  beautiful,  how  much  of  the  loveli- 
ness is  added  by  fancy.  It  may  be  a  grand,  an 
expansive  view,  over  a  wide  and  varied  coun- 
try ;  but  what  is  the  mind  doing  while  the  eye 
is  contemplating  it  t  Peopling  it  with  villages 
— ^laying  it  out  in  cornfields  and  vineyards — 
filling  it  with  busy  life  and  gay  enjoyment ;  not 
distinctly,  not  tangibly;  but  still  the  associa- 
tions rise  up  in  a  golden  mist,  and  spread  a 
histre  over  all.  It  may  be,  on  the  contrary,  a 
oarrower  scene  :  a  cotuge  in  a  deep  glen,  with 
old  oaks  overshadowing,  and  the  thin  blue  smoke 
riaing  up  amongst  the  green  leaves.  There  too, 
la  imagination  busy,  with  the  thoughts  of  calm 
retirement  from  a  troublous  world,  and  still, 
quiet  contemplation — the  labourer's  repose  after 
hie  labor-|||ie  sweet  domestic  home— the  ten- 
der joy  of^ongues  and  faces  loving  and  be- 
loved. 

There  is  but  one  great  magician  left  on  earth, 
and  that  is  Imagination. 

Reader,  I  very  often  draw  from  my  own 
heart  and  its  experience — ^more  often  than  the 
world  knows ;  and  even  now  I  can  conceive 
the  sensations  of  those  two  horsemen  as  they 
come  at  a  foot  pace  over  the  edge  of  the  hill, 
where  the  splendid  valley  of  the  Neckar,  with 
its  castled  town  and  ancient  woods,  and  giant 
mountains,  first  breaks  upon  the  eye.  See 
how  the  sunshine  of  the  summer  evening,  soft- 
en^ by  the  light  smoke  of  the  city,  pours 
through  the  long  tall  streets  and  over  the  high 
walls  and  towers  of  massive  stone :  see  how  it 
catches  on  each  rocky  point  or  prominent  crag, 
as  rounding  the  granite  mass  of  the  King's 
Seat,  in  its  decline  towards  the  west,  it  covers 
the  brows  of  all  his  mountain  peers  with  coro- 
neta  of  gold ;  and  lo !  where  high  raised  above 


the  town,  upon  its  platform  of  stone,  stands 
out  the  lordly  castle  in  bright  light  and  shade. 
The  green,  green  Neckar,  Mowing  along  in  the 
midst,  winds  on  through  the  long  waving  val- 
ley, showing  ripples  of  gold  wherever,  in  the 
sunshine,  the  winds  stir  it  or  the  rocks  obstruot, 
and,  at  each  c^mer  spot  serves  as  a  mirror  to 
the  loveliness  around ;  giving  back  the  bri^ 
tints  of  hills  and  woods,  and  town  and  bridge, 
with  a  lustrous  clearness  no  other  stream  can 
match.  Even  that  boat,  with  its  many  coloured 
crew  of  pteasantry,  shines  out  upon  the  face  of 
the  river  in  red  and  blue,  and  white  and  brown, 
as  if  the  very  hues  acquired  a  finer  dye  from 
the  water  that  but  reflects  them ;  and  the  fish- 
ing eagle,  swooping  down  upon  its  finny  prey, 
strikes  at  it  the  more  fiercely  when  he  sees 
the  image  of  himself  rushing  to  seize  it  also  fron 
]>elow. 

On  a  fine  summer  evening  then,  in  the  year 
1619,  two  horsemen,  coming  along  the  Beif- 
strasse,  or  mountain  road,  suddenly  drew  in 
their  horses  as  they  reached  the  top  of  that 
little  spur  of  the  mountain  called  the  Heiligen- 
berg,  on  which  stands  the  village  of  Neunheim, 
and  there  paused,  gazing,  as  if  in  wonder  and  . 
admiration,  at  the  scene  presented  to  their 
eyes.  For  a  moment  or  two  neither  spoke,  for 
the  height  of  every  emotion  is  silent ;  and  ere 
a  word  was  uttered,  a  small  party,  which  had 
followed,  came  up  and  took  place  behind  them. 

In  those  days  great  men  drew  their  im- 
portance from  the  number  of  their  attendants. 
'Tis  the  same  even  now,  but  the  display  ia 
made  upon  a  different  stage. 

The  horsemen  who  came  first,  however, 
were  but  accompanied  by  two  ordinary  servants, 
two  grooms  or  horseboys,  each  leading  a  bag- 
gage horse  heavily  laden,  and  a  page ;  small 
equipage  for  a  man  of  station  at  that  period. 
Nevertheless  there  was  that  about  the  appear- 
ance of  each,  which  made  the  peasantry  who 
passed  them  in  numerous  bodies,  and  in  their 
holiday  clothes,  take  oflT  their  broad-bnmmed 
hats  and  give  the  strangers  two  looks  ere  they 
walked  on.  The  reason  why  they  did  this  was 
not  very  apparent ;  for  the  persons  who  thus 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  good  boors  had 
nuthinff  to  excite  admiration  in  their  dress.  It 
is  true,  indeed,«  gentlemen  were  not  at  that 
time,  any  more  than  at  present,  to  be  distin- 
guished by  their  galligaskins ;  but  still  the  ap- 
parel of  the  two  was  rather  plain  than  otherwise, 
consisting  of  a  common  riding  suit  of  dark  cloth, 
with  a  small  line  of  gold,  and  boots  and  htcAcV^- 
es  of  onunned  leather.  Their  hara©^^>»'^«^^'» 
were  fine,  powerful,  spirited  beasts  a»  *'^^.'*^^ 
mounted;  and  though  the  d^l8^  ttea-^   is5iBM» 
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their  glossy  coats,  showed  that  they  had  jour- 
neyed far  on  a  hot  day,  yet  not  a  sign  of  fatigue 
was  visible,  and  the  outstretched  leg,  ready  to 
start  again,  the  high  raised  head,  and  expanded 
nostril,  as  they  snuffed  the  air  of  the  river, 
proved  that  they  had  no  expectation  of  their 
day's  journey  being  yet  near  an  end. 

There  might  be,  indeed,  some  reason  assigned 
why  the  country  girls  took  ft  second  look  before 
they  went  on,  fur  the  tw«  travellers  were  both 
young  and  handsome  nMn  ;  the  one  very  dark, 
and  three  or  four  years  elder  than  the  other, 
who  might  perhaps  be  one-and-twenty,  or  there- 
abouts, and  whose  face,  though  bronzed  by  ex- 
^KMore  to  sun  and  weather,  appeared  to  have 
been  origimiUy  fair,  if  one  might  judge  by  the 
clear,  deep- blue  eye  and  the  rich  brown  hair, 
and  moustache  of  that  peculiar  hue  which  shows 
a  golden  gleam  when  the  sun  shines  upon  it. 
He  was  tall  and  well  formed,  long  in  the  arms, 
broad  in  the  chest,  and  spare  in  the  waist  and 
ftink.  The  head  and  face  were  small,  and  the 
features  delicate,  though  not  effeminate ;  the 
chin  somewhat  projecting,  and  the  eyes  large 
and  full,  with  a  thick  and  strongly  marked  eye- 
brow. When  at  rest  the  whole  countenance 
bad  an  expression  of  gravity  and  decision  be- 
yond his  apparent  years,  and  there  was  some- 
thing in  his  air  as  he  sat  his  horse,  a  look  of 
command  and  free  thoughtful  power,  which 
seemed  to  bespeak  one  who,  notwithstanding 
bis  youth,  had  been  long  accustomed  to  regulate 
his  own  conduct  and  act  upon  his  own  views. 

The  other  was  very  different,  yet  still  a  hand- 
aome  man,  much  darker  in  complexion,  not 
qnite  so  tall,  with  a  keen  sharp  black  eye,  un- 
der a  wide  and  somewhat  projecting  brow, 
marked  gracefully  by  a  dark,  arching,  and 
somewhat  raised  line  of  eyebrow.  The  lips 
were  thin,  and  the  line  from  the  wing  of  the 
nose  to  the  corner  of  the  mouth  strongly  mark- 
ed, so  as  to  give  the  ordinary  expression  of 
the  countenance  a  slight,  a  very  slight  touch 
of  sarcasm ;  and  yet  there  was  a  sort  of  spark- 
ling joyousness  about  it  whenever  he  spoke, 
which  we  may  as  well  notice  once  for  all,  as  it 
was  the  predominant  look  and  was  exceedingly 
winning,  although  the  cast  of  the  mere  features 
was  stern  and  determined. 

As  they  paused  and  gazed,  the  face  of  the 
younger  and  fairer  of  the  two  was  full  of  admi- 
ration, pure,  simple,  and  high  ;  too  deeply  felt 
to  admit  even  of  a  smile.  The  other  gazed 
over  the  landscape  too,  but  then  for  a  moment 
turned  bis  eyes  with  a  half  laughing  glance, 
withdrawn  as  soon  as  given,  to  his  companion's 
face,  as  if  he  and  his  feelings  afforded  as  much 
natter  for  thought  and  examination  as  the 
beaotifnl  scene  which  had  just  presented  itself. 

At  length,  after  a  pause,  of  about  two  min- 
utes, the  younger  exclaimed, — 

**  How  beautiful !  how  enchanting !  and  burst- 
ing upon  us  thus,  it  seems  like  magic." 

»•  Very  hively,  indeed,"  replied  his  companion, 
with  a  smile ;  **  and  1  doubt  not  we  shall  find 
■till  lovelier  things  within  those  old  grey  walls 
— «t  least  let  us  fancy  it ;  for  fancy  is  the  god- 
dess that  embellishes  all  things,  and  is^  even 
BOW,  doing  wonders  in  your  mind,  Algernon, 
lor  the  fair  city  of  Heidelberg.'* 

"I  know  not  what  fancy  has  to  do  with  it," 
laplied  the  other  gravely;  **methiok8  never 


was  there  a  cQngregation  of  more  beaotifiil  ob- 
jects presented  to  the  eye  ttf  man.  Nature 
does  everything  here,  William,  we  have  no 
need  of  fancy.  Look  at  that  town,  that  castle, 
those  lordly  mountains,  those  green  waviag 
woods,  the  river  gliding '* 

**  Like  a  golden  lizard,  you  would  say,  among 
the  stones,"  rejomed  his  companion,  interrupt- 
ing him.  '*  In  pity  let  us  have  some  figure  of 
speech  to  show  that  your  admiration  has  ncrt  at 
least  benumbed  imagination.  A  simile,  a  tmpa, 
a  metaphor,  even  a  hyperbole  will  do.  Can  yoa 
not  call  them  godlike  towers  1  or  figure  me  tbe 
mountains  as  giant  Titans,  with  a  bushy  beard 
of  oaks  and  leeches  1  What  has  beomie  of 
all  your  flowers  of  rhetoric  ?  Yoy  will  never 
be  able  to  keep  pace  with  the  doctors  and  pnets 
of  the  university,  if  you  go  on  in  this  dafl  style. 
Or  is  it  thst  you  have  expended  all  tbe  ricjies 
of  your  poesy  upon  the  fair  dames  yoa  Mi  be- 
hind in  Italy,  and  have  not  got  a  beggarly  tester 
of  fine  words  for  the  fair  town  of  Heidelberf ! 
or,  again,  are  you  afraid  of  the  exchequer  rva- 
ning  low,  and  are  hoarding  your  smart  spcechei 
with  miserly  avarice,  to  let  love,  like  tbe  miarr% 
son,  squander  them  by-and-by  upon  tbe  lov^y 
dames  of  the  Electoral  court  1" 

**Good  faith!"  replied  the  other,  *'!  daebt 
much,  my  friend,  whether  I  shall  see  aaytbii^ 
in  any  court  so  lovely  to  my  eyes  as  that  bu 
range  of  mountains,  out  there  upon  the  rigbt, 
looking  like  sapphires  on  a  sky  of  guld.** 

**  Improved !  improved !"  cried  his  eoropaa- 
ion.  dropping  his  rein  and  clapping  his  hands ; 
**  those  sapphires  and  that  gold  cume  oai  most 
splendidly.  The  poor  Haardt,  with  her  trtosy 
rocks,  would  be  grateful  to  ytw.  dmthiless,  for 
thus  enriching  her ;  but  let  us  on,  I  am  for  liv- 
ing  loveliness.  Of  all  the  landscapes  I  ever 
saw,  the  most  beautiful  has  been  a  rosy  cbeek 
and  alabaster  throat;  the  hrtghtest  waters  m. 
the  world  for  me,  lie  in  >he  deep  wcU  of  a  dark 
blue  eye ;  and  in  all  the  suorisrs  or  sonseta 
that  ever  covered  the  sky  wiih  crimson,  there 
is  nothing  like  the  warm  blush,  upitn  a  yorni^ 
face,  or  the  dawning  smile  upon  a  rosy  lip  Let 
v^  on,  let  us  on,  I  say ;  pleasure  is  tbe  pursuit 
of  life ;  let  grave  thoughts  follow  us,  tbey  wifi 
catch  us  soon  enough  if  we  do  not  make  baate 
and  get  before  them." 

*•  Twere  a  good  philosophy,  coalij^  bot  last,** 
answered  his  companion,  with  a  imile,  toocb* 
ing  his  horse  gently  with  the  spur,  and  in  a 
moment  more  they  were  winding  on  by  tbe  side 
of  the  Neckar  toward  the  old  bridge,  whidi,  Itba 
many  another  building  there,  was  not  desuoed 
to  see  the  present  day. 

Perhaps  the  younger  of  tbe  two  travellers 
felt  that  his  companion  was  rigbt  in  wbai  be 
had  said  regarding  the  ornamental  powrra  ef 
fancy,  when  they  paased  tbe  gates  of  Heidel- 
berg and  entered  the  town  itself  Tbe  aao> 
shiny  splendour  of  tbe  valley  was  lost  ia  ibe 
narrow  streets  and  tall  dark  houses ;  but  alii 
the  shade  was  pleasant,  fiir  the  evening  was 
hot :  and  there  was  something  in  the  km^  luMe 
of  the  quaint,  many-kt«(ried  buiMings,  witb  Uieir 
ornamented  gables  to  the  sireeu  and  ev^ry  kt>re 
and  there  a  gleam  of  sunshine  brrskiag  aeiuaa 
through  an  aperture — something  in  tbe  ^«j 
crowds  of  people,  in  the  rtngini^  iMfb  aad 
cheerful  buzz,  even  in  the  baskets  of  frails  mi4 
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flowers  that  obstructed  every  taming,  which 
did  nmch  with  a  ynung  and  enthusiastic  mind, 
to  compensate  for  the  picturesque  beauty  of  the 
valley  which  they  no  lunger  beheld  ;  and  still, 
at  the  end  of  many  of  the  streets,  the  towers 
anfl  whIIs  uf  the  castle  were  seen  looking  down 
from  its  proud  rock,  with  the  green  branehes 
and  ragged  crags  of  the  mountain,  towering  up 
beyond. 

•*  In  the  name  of  all  that's  sweet  and  savoury, 
let  us  get  to  our  inn  as  fast  as  we  can,"  said 
the  elder  of  the  young  men.  **My  ears  are 
cracked  with  the  hoarse  merriment  of  these 
overjoyous  German  throats  ;  and  my  nose  feels 
feverish  with  all  the  vapours  of  garlic  and 
sauerkraut  which  it  has  imbibed  since  we 
passed  the  gates.  What  is  the  name  of  the 
inn,  Tony  !"  he  continued,  turning  his  liead  to 
one  of  the  servants  behind,  a  merry-looking 
fellow,  with  a  good  deal  uf  shrewd  humour  in 
bis  countenance. 

••  The  Golden  something.  Sir  William,'*  re- 
plied the  man ;  **  but,  by  my  faith,  I  forget 
what.  We  have  passed  through  so  many 
golden  and  silver  vessels  within  tl^  last  month, 
that  I  am  quite  confounded  by  them.  We  rode 
upon  a  golden  goose  last  night ;  the  day  before 
it  was  a  silver  moon  ;  then  we  have  had  the 
oock  of  gold,  the  golden  pitcher,  the  golden 
crown,  the  silver  cross,  the  silver  staff,  and  the 
silver  star.  We  have  had  ,all  sorts  of  fishes 
that  ever  swam  in  the  sea,  and  all  the  beasts 
that  ever  went  into  the  ark,  besides  a  number 
of  monsters." 

**  Hush,  sir,  hush ;  give  me  a  reasonable  an- 
swer, and  a  short  one,*'  replied  the  gentleman ; 
**  and  remember  what  your  master  told  you 
about  forgetting  our  names  till  you  are  permit- 
ted to  remember  them.  What  was  the  name 
of  the  inn,  I  say  V 

'*  It  was  the  Golden  something,  sir,*'  replied 
the  man,  undismayed  ;  *'and,  if  I  must  give  it 
a  name  when  I  don't  recollect  the  right  one, 
I'll  give  it  the  name  of  the  Stag,  by  way  of  a 
change.  We  have  not  been  at  a  Stag  for  a 
week  at  leabt." 

The  other  gentleman  smiled  ;  for  he  recol- 
lected, as  soon  as  it  was  named,  that  the  hos- 
telry to  which  they  had  been  directed  was  really 
the  Stag ;  and  he  somewhat  doubted  that  his 
servant  had  ever  forgotten  it.  "Now,  then, 
William,  to  find  it,"  tie  said ;  **  for  this  town 
seems  full  of  signs.  But  here  comes  a  man 
on  horseback, — by  his  dusty  boots  a  traveller 
like  ourselveSj—German  too,  by  the  cut  of  his 
cloak  and  the  feather  on  the  lefl  side  of  his  hat. 
We  will  ask  him  ;"  and,  spurring  his  horse  for- 
ward a  little,  he  met,  at  the  corner  of  the  street, 
a  well-dressed  man  about  thirty  years  of  age, 
who  was  riding  fast  at  the  moment,  but  who 
checked  his  horse,  when  the  other  saluted  him 
courteously  and,  in  very  tolerable  German, 
asked  the  way  to  the  Golden  Stag. 

**  Follow  me,"  replied  the  stranger,  "  and  I 
will  show  you  ;  I  am  going  thither  myself:"  and 
riding  on,  without  waiting  to  see  whether  the 
strangers  accompanied  him  or  not,  he  took  his 
way  round  the  great  church,  and  sprang  to  the 
ground  at  the  steps  of  a  large  wide  rambling 
bouse,  which  bore,  in  has  relief,  upon  a  panel 
in  the  second  story,  the  grotesque  figure  of  a 
jovty  sug,  gilt,  and  ornamented  with  a  collar 


and  chain.  Tn  the  centre  of  the  house  there 
wan  a  large  archway  with  steps  on  each  side, 
which  were  also  brought  round  the  angle  and 
all  along  the  front  on  either  side  of  the  arch, 
forming  a  sort  of  base  to  the  whole  building. 
A  small  door — that  at  which  the  traveller 
halted-^entered  from  the  top  of  the  steps,  and 
this  was  thrown  open  as  soon  as  his  approach 
was  perceived  from  one  of  the  windows  on  the 
ground  floor.  At  least  half  a  score  of  drawers 
and  horseboys  rushed  out  from  the  various 
holes  and  corners  about  the  building.  H  is  horse 
was  taken  with  every  sign  of  respect ;  and  the 
low-bowing  landlord,  with  night-cap  in  hand, 
the  officious  readiness  of  all  the  domestics  of 
the  establishment,  and  the  reverend  greeting  of 
two  mfsn,  whose  badges  and  liveries  showed 
them  to  be  the  liveried  attendants  of  some  high 
family,  convinced  the  travellers  who  followed 
closely,  that  their  guide  to  the  Golden  Stag  was 
a  personage  of  some  importance  in  the  town  of 
Heidelberg. 

The  one  turned  round  to  the  other  and  smil- 
ed, somewhat  superciliously,  perhaps ;  for  the 
haughty  contempt  of  other  people's  customs, 
and  the  national  pride,  which  undervalues  the 
distinctions  and  ranks  of  foreign  countries  to 
exalt  those  of  his  own,  were  as  much  charac- 
teristic of  the  native  of  a  certain  island  in  those 
days  as  at  present.  That  supercilious  smile 
spoke  the  Englishman  at  once.  Though  it  would 
be  very  difficult  to  analyze  philosophically  the 
sensations  from  which  it  sprang,  perhaps  it  sim-  ■ 
ply  arose  out  of  contempt  for  the  deference 
shown  to  a  man,  who  would  venture  to  wear  a 
feather  in  a  different  pan  of  his  hat  from  that 
in  which  the  English  generally  placed  it.  I  do 
not  mean  to  aver  that  it  was  so ;  but,  from 
what  I  know  of  my  fellow-countrymen,  I  think 
it  very  probable.  Strange  to  say  too,  the  coun-  ' 
tenance  on  which  this  smile  appeared,  was  that 
of  the  elder,  and  to  all  appearance,  the  more 
experienced  and  worldly  of  the  two.  The  oth- 
er smiled  not,  but,  checking  his  horse  to  a  walk, 
as  soon  as  he  was  sure  of  the  position  of  the 
Golden  Stag,  rode  slowly  up  to  the  house  and 
dismounted,  with  a  calm  and  deliberate  air. 

By  this  time  the  stranger  had  disappeared,  , 
as  well  as  the  landlord  and  most  of  the  attend- 
ants ;  but,  nevertheless,  the  bustle  of  a  new 
arrival  soon  recommenced  ;  and,  in  five  or  ten 
minutes  more,  the  two  travellers  were  lodged 
in  large,  cumforiable,  but  somewhat  gloomy 
rooms,  and  had  the  most  positive  assurance  of 
the  landlord  that  an  excellent  repast  was  readj 
to  be  set  before  them  the  moment  they  thought 
fit  to  descend  to  the  common  room  and  partake 
of  it. 

The  servants  and  the  page  busied  themselves 
in  opening  portmantles  and  saddlebags.  Ruffs, 
collars,  velvet  cloaks,  and  laced  doublets  were 
spread  out  upon  the  large  old  comfortable  beds. 
An  abundance  of  cold  water,  together  with  the 
assistance  of  Italian  essences  and  perfumery 
removed  all  traces  of  travel  from  their  persons ; 
and  when,  at  the  end  of  about  half  an  hour,  the 
younger  of  the  two,  with  the  page  to  show  him 
the  way,  descended  to  the  hall,  it  would  have 
been  difficult,  perhaps,  to  find  a  more  distin- 
guished looking  man  within  the  limits  ^^^»e- 
rope.  He  was  evidently  very  youi\%— ^^'^^ 
coaU  be  traced  in  every  gently  flowit**'^^^'*^^ 
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the  soft  and  roanded  cheek,  in  the  even,  unfar- 
Towed  brow ;  but  there  was  an  air  of  stately 
dignity  in  his  carriage ;  a  calm,  almost  cold, 
firmness  in  the  expression  of  his  face,  which 
showed  that,  from  some  cause— either  an  early 
initiation  into  life  and  the  sad  experiences  of 
the  world,  or  from  a  precocious  appreciation  of 
the  realities  of  things— the  mind  was  older  than 
the  man.  This  happens  not  unfrequently,  and 
Is  somewhat  strange  in  its  effects;  but  still 
more  strange  is  the  result,  when  a  triple  com- 
bination takes  place,  as  was  in  some  degree 
the  case  with  him ;  and  when  the  heart,  too, 
remains  young,  after  the  judgment  has  become 
mature,  so  that  its  passions,  aided  by  the  ener- 
gies of  the  corporeal  frame,  are  placed  in  fre- 
quent antagonism,  with  a  powerful  and  over- 
niling  intellect. 

The  page  threw  open  the  door  of  a  large 
room  below,  which  looked  somewhat  dark  and 
gloomy ;  for  the  windows  were  small,  the  pan- 
nelling  was  of  black  oak,  and  the  sun  was  on 
the  other  side  of  the  house.  It  was  not  solita- 
ry, however ;  for  there,  seated  in  one  stiff  tall- 
backed  chair,  and  his  feet,  divested  of  all  trav- 
elling incumbrances,  on  another,  was  the  gen- 
tleman whom  they  had  met  in  the  streets  of 
the  town,  and  who  had  served  as  their  guide 
thither.  His  hat  was  cast  upon  a  small  table, 
his  sword  lay  beside  it,  his  riding-boots  had 
been  drawn  off,  and  some  time  had  been  be- 
stowed upon  his  toilet,  too;  for  his  doublet 
and  cloak  had  been  changed  ;  but  yet  the  dif- 
ference of  appearance  produced  did  not  seem 
very  remarkable  to  an  eye  accustomed  to  the 
most  splendid  courts  in  Europe. 

To  say  truth,  the  young  Englishman  had  not 
been  very  much  prepossessed  in  the  stranger's 
favour.     The  brief  bluff  answer  he  had  given 
when  addressed,  the  manner  in  which  he  had 
ridden  on,  with  hardly  a  look  to  sec  that  they 
followed,  seemed  to  him  to  betoken  a  want  of 
courtesy,  with  which,  indeed,  he  was  not  in- 
clined to  quarrel,  but  which  he  did  not  greatly  | 
admire.    The  other  did  not  move  when  he  en- 
tered either,  though  certainly  not  unconscious 
of  his  presence  ;  for  the  large,  clear,  grey  eyes 
were  raised  and  fixed  upon  the  new-comer, , 
with  a  firm,  inquiring,  almost  insolent  stare.  - 
It  was  unpleasant  to  the  young  Englishman ;  ' 
bat  he  did  not  come  there  to  seek  disputes ; 
and,  turning  to  the  page  who  waited  at  the  i 
door,  as  if  for  orders,  he  bade  him  tell  the  land- 
lord to  serve  the  supper  as  quickly  as  might  be,  | 
and  then  he  walked  to  the  window,  and  gazed 
out  at  the  varied  scene  which  the  streets  pre- : 
seated.  i 

In  two  minutes  he  was  lost  in  a  reverie,  for- 
getting alU)gether  that  there  was  any  other  | 
being  in  the  room  but  himself;  and,  though  the 
other  guest  rose,  moved  his  hat  and  sword,  and  , 
walked  up  and  down  with  a  heavy  step,  the 
sound  these  evolutions  produced  fell  upon  an  ' 
unconscious  ear  which  had  no  power  to  carry 
them  to  a  mind  far  away,  busied  with  other 
things.  I 

In  about  five  minutes  the  door  again  opened, 
a  quick  step  was  heard,  and  the  other  English 
traveller,  entering,  advanced  to  his  friend,  laid  I 
his  hand  upon  his  shoulder  and  exclaimed,  in  ' 
a  gay  tone,  "  What !  in  the  depth  again,  Alger- 1 
lum !    On  my  life,  nature  mutt  have  intended  j 
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yon  for  an  oyster.    Leave  you  but  a 
and  you  sink  down  into  an  ocean  of  medilauoo, 
fix  yourself  firmly  to  the  bottom,  and  wouU  re- 
main there,  I  believe,  for  ever,  with  your 
half  open,  waiting  for  what  Providence  woaM 
send  to  fill  your  mouth  withal.      But,  os 
faith,  I  have  no  such  patience  ;  I  am  like 
patriarch  Isaac,  and  have  a  longing  for  savomy 
meats — likewise,  for  some  amusement.    Thi 
seems  a  wild  boar  of  (he  forest.     We  mot 
force  him  from  his  lair ;  and  he  will  show  spot, 
depend  upon  it.*' 

Hitherto  he  bad  spoken  in  English  ;  but  nov, 
turning  to  the  stranger,  with  a  low  and  sooie- 
what  extravagant  bow,  and  yet  with  ao  air  of 
courtly  ease,  be  said,  in  French  :  **  Vie  ban 
to  thank  you.  Monsieur,  for  guiding  us  to  thii 
inn.  lUrust  that  the  host  will  speedily  givew 
farther  occasion  for  gratitude,  by  setting  befine 
us  an  excellent  supper.  I  see  he  has  laid  ikrae 
covers,  from  which  I. argue,  that  the  enjoymeal 
of  the  repast  is  to  be  heightened  to  ua  by  joor 
participating  in  it'* 

**  It  is  my  intention  to  aup  before  I  go,**  re- 
plied the  stranger,  in  very  tolerable  Freach. 
thoBgh  with  a  haughty  tone ;  but  the  other  wu 
not  to  be  rebuffed  ;  and,  proceeding  with  great 
apparent  good  humour,  but  that  sort  of  exag-  . 
geration  of  courtesy  which  is  rarely  without  a  \ 
touch  of  sarcasm  in  it,  he  soon  engaged  bis  ' 
German  companion  in  more  familiar  conversa- 
tion and  broke  through  the  husk  of  reserte,  ii 
which  he  had  at  first  encased  himself.  His  re- 
plies, when  they  became  more  frank  and  free, 
showed  a  mind  not  uncultivated,  an  intellect 
of  some  extent,  and  views  in  general  jsit 
and  powerful,  though  there  was  an  alloy  of 
haughty  presumption  and  somewhat  irritable 
self-esteem,  which  became  ever  more  appamt, 
if  not  more  offensive,  as  his  reserve  wore 
away. 

In  the  midst  of  their  conversation,  the  laad- 
lord  and  his  satellites  entered  with  the  sapper. 
Two  of  the  travellers*  servants  came  m  to  wait 
upon  their  masters  ;  one  of  the  attendants  ia 
livery,  who  had  met  their  German  companioa 
at  the  door,  Uwk  a  place  behind  his  cbair.  flut- 
tering with  ribbons  and  tags ;  and  th^  three 
gentlemen  applied  themselves  to  the  satisfyiog 
of  an  importunate  appetite.  After  a  few  mio- 
utes  the  younger  of  the  two  Englishn^n  sefia- 
ed  to  cast  off  his  thoughtful  mocxl,  gave  hiouelf 
up  to  the  gay  leading  of  his  friend,  and  laughed 
and  jested  likewise.  The  wine  that  was  (laced 
upon  the  table  did  not  seem  at  all  to  his  taste, 
and  pushing  it  from  him  with  a  shudder,  after 
the  first  drops  had  passed  his  lips,  he  pio- 
nounced  it  vinegar  disguised. 

**  Come,  come,  min»*host,**  be  said,  kwking 
over  his  shoulder  to  the  master  of  the  inn,  who 
had  remained  in  the  room,  perhaps  with  a  dne 
calculation  of  the  excellence  of  the  beverage 
he  had  served,  in  its  relation  to  the  quality  of 
his  guests — for  innkeepers,  even  then,  were 
not  unaccustomed  to  make  their  wine  the  meas- 
ure, or  aristometre,  of  those  they  entertained ; 
**  come,  come,  mine  host,  this  is  doubtless  good 
wine  in  its  way,  for  those  whom  it  suits :  but 
we  have  ridden  far  and  want  some  more  gene- 
rous juice  to  refresh  us.  Let  us  have  smne- 
thing  super-excellent,  the  very  hrUU  of  yow 
cellar,  as  I  think  you  oaU  it  here  in  Germany ; 
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«Dd  mind  that  it  be  at  least  a  baodred  and  fifty 
Umes  better  than  this  or  else  it  will  not  do." 

'*You  speak  good  German,  too,"  said  the 
stranger, ''  and  seem  to  know  oor  customs  well, 
even  to  the  tricks  of  our  landlords.  Were  joa 
ever  here  before  ?'* 

**  Nut  in  this  good  town  of  Heidelberg,"  re- 
plied the  young  gentleman  ;  "  but  some  three 
years  ago,  I  passed  through  other  parts  of  Ger- 
many on  my  way  to  the  south.  The  reason 
why  I  speak  French  to  you  is,  that  my  friend 
here  does  not  understand  the  tongue  of  the 
-country." 

'*Tis  a  pity,"  replied  the  other,  "the  lan- 
guage is  a  fine  one,  and  so,  methinks,  strangers 
must  find  the  country.  I  have  travelled  too, 
myself,  but  never  saw  aught  finer  than  this  our 
yalley  of  the  Neckar." 

"  Most  beautiful,  indeed,"  rejoined  the  young 
Englishman ;  **  so  much  so,  that  I  judge  one 
might  while  away  a  day  .or  two  here  very  well." 

''Methinks  one  may,  or  pass  a  life  here 
either,"  rejoined  their  companion,  with  a  some- 
what haughty  and  ofiTended  air.  "  The  court  of 
•the  Elector  Palatine  is,  I  believe,  second  to  few. 
in  Europe." 

"What  is  that,  Algernon,  what  is  tbati" 
cried  the  other  Englishman,  who  seemed  to 
have  comprehended  part  of  what  was  said ;  "  it 
ia  treason  to  friendship  to  talk  a  language  in 
my  presence  which  is  unintelligible  to  my  poor 
ears." 

.  The  other  gentleman  explained  in  French ; 
and  with  a  smile,  slightly  s&rcastic,  his  friend 
turned  to  their  companion,*  exclaiming,  "  Is 
this  court  so  magnificent,  then,  indeed  1  We 
are  ignorant  of  this  part  of  Europe,  sir,  having 
been  long  in  the  far  south,  sporting  amongst 
'  princes  and  lazaroni  at  Naples,  jesting  with 
priests,  cardinals,  and  popes  at  Rome,  discuss- 
ing pictures,  statues,  and  points  of  religion 
with  painters,  philosophers,  and  atheists  at 
Florence,  and  masking  and  making  music  with 
fair  dames  and  reverend  seniors  in  the  City  of 
•  the  waves.  We  have  brought  over  a  stock  of 
Tices  and  small  talk,  I  trust,  that  would  decorate 
any  court  in  Christendom  ;  and,  faith,  if  yours 
is  such  as  you  describe  it,  and  fond  of  magnifi- 
cence and  merriment,  velvet  and  volubility, 
we  must  go  op  and  visit  it;  and,  doubtless, 
shall  be  made  much  of,  as  our  merits  dt- 
flerve." 

*'  The  access  is  not  so  easy  as  you  may  sup- 
pose, sir,"  answered  the  other,  sternly ;  "  it 
requires  something  else  than  a  man's  own  ac- 
count of  himself  to  gain  entrance  and  esteem 
there." 

*'  Ha !  here  comes  our  host  with  a  very  sa- 
gacious looking  bottle,"  cried  the  younger  trav- 
eller, who  thought,  perhaps,  his  friend  was 
pushing  his  jests  somewhat  too  far.  "  If  those 
cobwebs  have  heen  spun  round  the  neck  by 
thinner  legs  than  your  fingers,  landlord,  the 
wine  would  be  as  sour  as  cider,  or  of  an  im- 
mortal quality." 

**  I  will  warrant  you,  sir,"  answered  the  host, 
putting  down  long-stalked  glasses,  "if  ever 
you  tasted  better  in  your  days,  say  my  name 
m  not  Rheinhardt ;"  and  he  filled  up  to  the 
brim  for  the  younger  traveller  and  his  compan- 
ion. 

Sefore  the  former  tasted  it,  however,  he 


pressed  their  fieOow-gnett  to  join  them  and 
give  his  opinion  of  the  wine ;  and,  on  his  show- 
ing some  reluctance,  added  :  "  Nay,  nay,  if  you 
refuse,  I  shall  think  that  you  are  ofleoded  with 
the  light  talk  of  my  jesting  friend  there.  Yon 
most  bear  with  him,  you  must  bear  with  him, 
sir.  for  it  is  an  inveterate  habit  he  has ;  and  he 
could  sooner  go  without  his  dinner  than  his 
joke,  at  whosoever's  expense  it  is  indulged.  It 
is  the  custom  6f  the  country  we  come  from 
last ;  for  there  it  is  so  dangerous  to  speak  se- 
riously on  any  subject,  that  men  take  refuge  ia 
a  jest  as  in  a  redoubt." 

The  stranger  seemed  satisfied  with  this  ex- 
planation, joined  in  their  wine,  pronounced  it 
excellent,  forgot  his  haughty  air ;  and,  return- 
ing to  the  subject  which  they  had  left,  began  to 
expatiate  once  more  upon  the  beauty,  splen- 
dour, gallantry,  and  wit  of  the  court  of  the 
Elector,  Frederic  V.,  when  suddenly  a  loud  ex- 
plosion, which  seemed  to  shake  the  solid  walls 
of  the  old  building,  and  was  echoed  for  several 
seconds  by  the  rocks  and  mountains  round, 
interrupted  his  declamation,  and  made  the  two 
Englishmen  gaze  in  each  other's  face. 

Ere  they  could  inquire  farther,  another  roar» 
and  then  another,  was  heard  ;  and,  turning  to 
their  German  companion,  the  elder  exclaimed-: 
**  In  tbe  name  of  our  fair  lady  Fortune !  what 
is  the  meaning  of  this  1  Is  the  castle  besieg- 
ing the  town,  or  the  town  the  castle  1  <  Or  have 
you  imported  Mount  Vesuvius  to  warm  yon 
here  from  time  to  time  with  an  eruption,  and 
preserve  the  antiquities  of  the  place  in  ashes, 
pumice-stone,  and  sulphur!" 

•*  Neither,  my  good  sir,"  answered  their  fel- 
low-traveller, who  had  remained  totally  un- 
moved ;  **  it  is  but  the  guns  of  the  castle  firing 
in  honour  of  the  Elector's  birth-day,  the  nine- 
teenth of  August ;  for  on  this  day  and  hour, 
now  threc-and-twenty  years  ago,  our  noble 
prince  was  born  in  the  good  town  of  Amberg. 
There  is  a  grand  banquet  at  the  « astle  to-day ; 
but,  ride  hard  as  I  would,  I  was  too  late  for  it, 
and  so  must  content  myself  with  going  to  the 
reception  in  the  evening,  which,  they  say,  will 
be  one  of  unusual  magnificence." 

"  Faith,  then,  I  think  we  will  go  there  too," 
said  the  elder  of  the  two  Englishmen  ;  *'  doubt- 
less we  shall  see  collected  all  the  beauty  of  the 
Court  Palatine." 

"If  you  get  admission,"  rejoined  the  other, 
drily. 

"  Ob,  that  is  beyond  all  doubt,"  was  tbe  ban- 
tering reply  :  "  your  prince  can  never  be  such 
a  barbarian  as  to  refuse  the  pleas' tres  of  his 
court  to  two  such  proper  young  njen  as  our- 
selves, especially  as  we  have  tbe  honour  and 
advantage  of  your  acquaintance." 

"  I  fancy  you  will  find  him  sutficiently  civil- 
ized to  do  so,"  said  the  other  sharply ;  "  and 
my  acquaintance,  sir,  can  only  be  beneficial  to 
those  of  whose  name  and  station  I  am  informed. 
I  may  as  well  at  once  give  you  to  understand, 
knowing  this  court,  and  being  connected  with 
it,  that  you  will  not  be  admitted  unless  you  be 
properly  introduced." 

There  was  a  degree  of  arrogance  in  his  tone, 
more  than  in  his  words,  that  at  once  amused 
and  offended  the  younger  of  the  two  ^^v.W 
men  ;  and,  after  his  companion  had  eisaaj^R^^ 
•*  Then  must  we  die  without  beaefiA.  oS.e>ss«sa'* 
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be  tamed  towards  the  other  gentleman,  saying, 
with  a  grave  smile, 

**  We  have  a  had  hahit,  sir,  in  England,  of 
proving  the  strength  of  our  own  convictions  by. 
laying  wagers  on  any  subject  of  dispute.  If 
such  were  the  custom  here,  I  would  ask  yon 
what  you  will  bet  that  I  and  my  friend  here 
will  not  go  up  to  the  castle  this  very  night, 
and,  without  any  introduction  whatsoever,  with- 
out naming  our  names,  stating  our  rank,  or  dis- 
closing our  pursuits,  receive  kind  hospitality 
from  the  elector,  and  pass  the  evening  with  his 
court." 

The  personage  whom  he  addressed  replied 
first  with  a  laugh,  and  then  said:  "Perhaps 
you  may  find  your  way  in,  for  the  attendants 
are  not  likely  to  drive  back  a  well  dressed  roan ; 
but  if  the  elector's  eye  falls  upon  you,  that  of 
his  chamberlain,  or  any  of  his  high  oflScera,  you 
will  soon  be  expelled,  depend  upon  it,  unless 
yon  divulge  your  names." 

"Not  so,"  replied  the  other;  "I  will  go 
straight  to  the  elector  ^  I  will  refuse  to  divulge 
my  name,  and  yet  I  will  pass  the  evening  there ; 
on  all  which  I  will  stalce  a  hundred  crowns. 
You  yourself  shall  be  the  witness,  as  yon  say 
you  are  going ;  but,  of  course,  it  is  understood 
.  that  you  do  and  say  nothing  to  impede  my  pro- 
ceedings." 

**  Done  !"  cried  the  other,  striking  his  hand 
on  the  table ;  **  I  take  your  wager.  Methinks 
I  should  know  this  court  bettor  than  you 
can." 

"  I  have  known  many  courts,'*  answered  the 
young  man,  with  a  good-humoured  laiigh,  **  and 
never  yet  found  one  in  which  impudence  and 
a  cool  face  could  not  make  its  way.  So  now 
let  us  be  friends  and  shake  hands  upon  our 
wagers,  which  shall  be  decided  as  soon  as  you 
are  ready." 

The  stranger  took  his  hand,  not  very  cor- 
dially, and  replied :  "  We  must  wait  a  little  ; 
the  banquet  will  be  scarcely  over  yet.  I  would 
fain  know,  too,"  be  added,  "  who  are  to  be  my 
companions  in  entering  the  elector's  court." 

"  Oh !  make  yourself  perfectly  easy,"  replied 
the  elderof  the  two  young  men  :  "you  shall 
seem  to  know  nothing  of  us  from  the  moment 
you  pass  the  gate  ;  nay,  with  this  sweet  world's 
simple  versatility,  shall  turn  the  shoulder  qoldly 
to  those  with  whom  you  have  climbed  the  hiU 


"So  be  it  then,*'  said   their  eompanioif 

Cively.  "Ton  will  have  to  ride.  If  a 
vet,  as  perhaps  yoo  know,  for  it  is 
what  difficult  to  find  carriages  here  that  ^ 
drag  yoa  up  that  hill!  But  you  make  ycior 
boots  large,"  he  continued,  playing  upon  as 
expression  commonly  nsed  in  Germany  at  that 
time,  to  express  a  man  who  stood  upon  little 
eeremony— "  But  you  make  your  booia  large, 
and  therefore  year  hose  will  escape  soiUog, 
I  go  to  get  mine  on ;"  and  rising,  he  left  the 
room. 

The  younger  traveller,  whom  we  shall  hence- 
forth call  by  the  name  he  thought  fit  to  assume, 
was  inclined  to  fall  into  a  fit  of  musing  again ;. 
but  the  other  leaned  over  the  table,  saying: 
"  Ask  the  fellow's  name,  Algernon.  He  seem* 
a  sullen  and  discourteous  dog,  nnwilJing,  or 
unable,  to  understand  a  jest." 

"  Good  faith !  you  began  like  a  young  hag- 
gard, William,"  replied  his  companion,  '^daab- 
ing  straight  at  your  game,  without  waiting  to 
see  its  flight.  All  men  are  not  ready  to  jest 
with  every  stranger.  He  may  have  good  qt«l- 
ities,  though  he  seems  haughty  enough  ;**  and* 
turning  to  one  of  the  attondanto  of  t^  inn,  be 
asked,  in  German,  the  name  of  the  geotiefnan 
who  had  just  left  the  room. 

"  That  sir,  is  the  Baron  Obemtraot,*'  replied 
the  man,  with  a  low  reverence ;  **  be  is  the 
only  son  of  the  mastor  of  the  horse  to  the 
elector,  and  a  captain  of  cuirassiers." 

"  What !  the  same  who  distinguished  himself 
so  much  in  the  campaign  of  Juliers  ?*'  cried  the 
young  gentleman. 

"  The  same,  sir,'*  answered  the  man.  "  He 
was  very  young  then ;  but  he  did  great  things, 
I  have  heard." 

"  By  my  honour !  he  has  some  reasoo  to  be 
proud,"  observed  Algernon  Grey  j  •*  bat  come, 
William,  let  us  get  resdy  too.  Order  the  horses 
round,  Tony.  I  suppose  they  are  not  tired 
with  our  short  march." 

"  Tired,  sir  !"  replied  the  man.  **  Lord  blees 
you !  with  the  oato  they  have  got  into  thean 
since  they  came,  they'd  take  the  castle  on 
there  as  if  it  were  a  five-barred  gate.  I  heard 
Hob  say  that  Barbary  had  eaton  a  peck  and  ft 
half,  while  you  were  changing  your  doak  r* 

"  If  that  were  the  first  lie  he  ever  told  it 
might    be    worth    repeating,"    said    Willies 


court;  and  if  I  can  find  out  which  is 
Oberntraut's  mistress,  on  my  soul  I  will 
him." 


this 


^ _^.     Lovet;  "but  let  us  go,  Algernon.     I  am  aH  oe 

truth  is,  honourable  sir,  my  friend  and  myself  j  fire  for  the  beauties  of  the  fiiir  Elixabeth^ 
have  resolved  not  to  reveal  our  real  names 
while  travelling  in  these  foreign  lands.  As  a 
roattor  of  course,  we  have  each  packed  up 
with  our  saddle-bags  and  portmantles,  a  fresh 
and  well-cond'tioned  name  for  the  nonce.  He 
is  called  Algr  mon  Grey :  I  have  been  known 
for  some  mo  ihs  past  as  William  Lovet.  We 
do  not  ask  you  to  believe  that  our  godfathers 
and  our  godmothers,  at  our  baptisms,  were  at 
all  familiar  with  these  appellations,  either  no- 
men  or  prenomen ;  nevertheless,  it  is  a  whim 
we  have,  and  we  request  our  excellent  friends 
to  humour  us  therein.  Those  who  would  do 
US  reverence,  tack  esquire  to  the  end  of  each 
name,  to  designato  the  lowest  rank  of  gentle- 
men in  England  qualified  to  hear  arms;  but 
we  are  not  particular,  and  even  when  that  title 
Is  omitted,  the  bare  name  does  very  well  with- 


CHAPTER  n. 

"  Who  is  that,  who  is  that  1"  cried  the  i 
shrill  voice  of  a  little  deformed  boy,  who  t 
as  near  to  the  gate  of  the  castle  as  the  soldiere 
would  Jet  him— and,  to  say  the  troth,  they  bmd 
suffered  him  to  approach  somewhat  oeerer 
than  their  orders  warranted,  in  respect  for  m 
tall,  beautiful,  well  formed  giri,  his  aiater,  vste 
held  him  by  the  hand. 

"Which  do  yoo  mean,  Hanar*  asked  him 
fair  companion.  "Thst  one,  in  the  Maskaad 
gold  doublet,  and  the  cloak  lined  with  criiien  1 
That  is  the  young  Baron  of  OheratiMt»  Ite 
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Great  Captain,  who  defeated  the  Atiatriana  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Rhine." 

**  He  di>es  not  look  to  me  like  a  great  cap- 
tain/* said  the  small  sharp  voice,  proceeding 
from  the  narrow  and  protuberant  chest.  **  I 
thought  he  would  have  been  all  in  armoar,  as 
the  stiidiers  were  once,  when  I  saw  them  ride 
through  the  streets/* 

"  Is  that  a  Frenchman  V  asked  one  of  the 
lower  order  of  students,  who  was  leaning  in 
studied,  not  to  say  affected  negligence,  with 
his  arm  round  the  neck  of  one  of  his  fellows. 
**  Do  you  see  how  he  wears  his  hat  ?  and  in 
what  a  jaunty  way  he  has  thrown  his  cloak  all 
upon  his  left  shoulder,  as  if  he  wished  to  keep 
the  hilt  of  his  sword  warm  1" 

'*  Oh,  he  may  keep  it  warm  enough  m 
Heidelberg,  if  he  like,"  rejoined  the  other 
Btudent  to  whom  he  spoke ;  **  we'll  give  it 
work,  if  it  want  it ;  but  which  do  you  mean, 
Frederic  1  for  there  are  two  of  them — the  black 
co".k  or  the  white  one  1" 

*  The  fair  one,"  replied  the  former  speaker ; 
"  the  one  in  the  philimot  and  gold ;  he  is  a 
pro|)er  man,  Carl,  and,  I  should  think,  re^dy 
enough  to  use  his  rapier,  if  one  may  judge  by 
his  look." 

"  Oh.  looks  are  nothing,"  replied  the  other ; 
"  but  I  should  think  he  is  no  Frenchman.  More 
likely  an  Englishman,  come,  like  the  rest  of 
them,  to  flutter  at  our  court." 

*'  Come  away,  wife,  come  away,"  said  a 
jolly,  fat  citizen,  with  an  ace-of-clubs  nose  and 
a  heard  tolerably  sprinkled  with  grey,  to  a 
pretty  woman,  some  twenty  years  younger, 
who  stood  beside  him,  holding  the  hand  of  a 
little  boy  about  four  or  five  years  old — *'  It  is 
full  time  for  us  to  be  getting  home ;  don*t  you 


horses,  and  Ohemtraut,  anxious  to  show  that  he 
kept  his  word,  in  not  throwing  any  impedin>ent 
in  the  way  of  the  two  Englishmen,  turned  his 
head,  saying  in  German,  **  You  must  dismount 
here,  being  visitors ;  I  ride  into  the  court,  as 
one  of  the  Elector's  household." 

The  soldiers  instantly  raised  their  halberts  to 
let  him  pass  with  the  two  servants,  who  had 
accompanied  him  from  the  inn.  At  the  same 
moment,  one  of  Algernon  Grey*s  attendants 
sprang  to  his  stirrup,  to  aid  him  in  dismount- 
ing ;  and,  giving  his  sword  to  his  page  to  carry, 
the  young  gentleman  and  his  friend  di.sencum- 
hered  themselves  of  the  large  riding  boots  of 
the  day — which,  be  it  remarked,  easily  covered 
shoes  and  all — and  passing  between  the  guards* 
with  a  confident  air,  as  if  there  could  be  no 
earthly  doubt  of  their  admission,  walked  on, 
under  the  archway  of  the  great  square  tower, 
into  the  wide  court-yard. 

The  scene  was  a  very  brilliant  one,  which 
was  now  presented  to  their  eyes.  Crowds  of 
attendants,  belonging  either  to  the  household  of 
the  Elector  Palatine  himself,  or  to  those  of  the 
great  nobles  of  his  court,  were  scattered  thickly 
over  the  wide  space  before  them — sometimes 
standing  in  groups  of  eight  or  nine  together — 
sometimes  moving  hither  and  thither,  with  quick  < 
or  sauntering  pace ;  and  every  colour  of  the 
rainbow,  in  its  very  brightest  tints,  was  to  be 
seen  displayed  in  the  gorgeous  costume  of  the 
day.  Neither  was  there  any  lack  of  lace  and 
embroidery,  plumes,  sword-knots  and  fluttering 
scarfs;  and,  around  this  gay  flower-bed,  rose 
up,  in  the  faint  evening  light,  innumerable  and 
irregular  masses  of  building,  of  every  period  and 
of  every  style,  the  remains  of  which  can  still  be 
traced,  slowly  mouldering  away  under  the  hand 


see  the  sun  is  nearly  down — one  half  behind  :  of  time,  and  presenting  to  the  thoughtful  eye  a 
the  hills  there  ?  and  it  will  be  dark  before  we  sad  picture  of  the  end  of  all  great  designs ;  a 
reach  ihe  door.  There,  come  along ;  you  are  a  bitter  lesson  to  man's  presumptuous  hopes,  a 
great  admirer  of  fair  men,  I  know :  but,  me-  dark  but  chastening  admonition  to  joy,  prosper- 
thinks  you  should  have  had  enough  of  them  to-   ity,  and  power. 

night;  so  let  us  homeward,  if  you  would  not  have  |  On  the  right  hand,  under  a  wide  arcade  sup- 
yon  gallant  kiss  his  hand  to  you  as  a  reward  for  ported  by  graceful  columns,  was  a  large  and 
your  staring."  |  skilful  band  of  musicians,  making  the  air  ring 

While  this  conversation  and  much  of  a  simi-  with  the  sounds  of  their  instruments.  Upon 
lar  kind  had  been  going  on  amongst  the  numer-  i  the  leA,  in  darkness,  such  as  time  casts  upea 
ous  groups,  which  had  assembled  round  the  '  all  man's  doings,  was  a  pile  of  architecture,  the 
outward  Burgthor,  or  castle- gate,  of  the  fine  old  light  and  graceful  lines  of  which  betokened  a 
palace  of  ihe  Electors  Palatine,  the  party  of;  very  early  period  of  construction.  Nearly  in 
three  gentlemen  and  seven  servants,  which  had  |  the  centre  of  the  court  rose  up  a  fountain  ;  the 
slowly  wound  up  the  long  and  steep  ascent  sparkling  jets  of  which  caught  and  reflected  the 
from  the  town  to  the  castle,  had  reached  the   rosy  light  which  had  spread  over  the  sky  above. 


flat  at  the  top,  and  were  passing  over  the 
drawbridge,  which  then  existed  at  the  Burgthor, 
into  that  wide  extent  of  ground,  which  was 
inclosed  by  the  great  wall  of  the  fortress. 
Whether  it  was  that  the  presence  of  Obern 


Farther  on,  to  the  right,  appeared  a  vast  mass 
in  the  Italian  taste,  covered  with  rich  and  splen- 
did ornaments — statues,  arabesques,  and  pilas- 
ters— and  pierced  with  innumerable  windows, 
from  which  bright  lights  were  shining,  showing 


tram,  who  was  well  known  to  the  soldiery,  that  the  sun's  decline  was  felt  within.  In  more 
pnicured  them  free  admission,  or  that  the  guards  than  one  other  place,  too,  on  both  sides  and  in 
had  only  orders  to  keep  out  the  ordinary  citizens  I  front,  a  taper,  or  a  lamp  might  be  seen  passing 
of  the  place,  the  whole  party  were  suflTered  to  slowly  on  from  room  to  room  across  the  vari- 
proceed  without  opposition,  and  rode  on  to  the   ous  casements,  afl^ording  a  sort  of  mysterious 


bridge- house,  while  fine  strains  of  martial  music, 
wafted  by  the  wind  from  the  great  court  of  the 
castle,  and  the  sound  of  many  a  gay  and  musieal 
▼oice  from  the  gardens  roynd  told  that  the  rev- 
elry of  the  Elector's  birth-night  was  still  going 
oo  with  undiminished  spirit. 


interest  to  a  fanciful  mind,  as  the  eye  of  tho- 
young  Englishman  rested  on  the  dark  piles  to 
the  west,  from  which  the  sanshine  had  for  sey- 
eral  hours  departed. 

Grouped  together  near  the  fountain,  and  held 
by  grooms  and  stable  boys,  were  a  wws5c«x  ^^ 
Under  ibe  arch  of  the  bridge-house,  two  of!  horses,  richly  caparisoned  ;  and  neax  ^^^^^.T^i-. 
tbe  guards  crossed  their  partizaas  before  the  j  seen  the  form  of  the  Baron  of  OberiiS.x«>a2^?^fs^"^ 
B 
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dismounting  and  speaking  to  bis  two  senrai^s, 
as  if  waiting  to  give  |ime  for  his  late  compan- 
ions to  come  up. 

*'  That  is  civil  and  honourable  of  him,**  said 
Algernon  Grey,  as  they  advanced  toward  him. 

*•  A  good  deal  of  self-confidence  in  it,"  an- 
swered the  other ;  "  he  feels  so  suro  of  win- 
ning his  bet,  that  he  wishes  to  prove  to  us  that 
it  is  done  by  no  unfair  advantage." 

"  Still  the  worst  side  of  everything !"  rejoin- 
ed his  friend,  with  a  grave  smile,  and  moved 
on.  But  as  soon  as  Oberntraot  perceived  them 
within  a  few  yards,  he  himself  advanced  toward 
a  flight  of  steps  before  one  of  the  principal 
buildings,  where  an  open  door  and  a  blaze  of 
light,  displayed  a  low  arched  hall,  crowded  with 
attendants.  His  step  was  slow  and  stately, 
but  though,  before  be  -had  reached  the  top  of 
the  steps,  the  two  Englishmen  were  close  to 
him,  he  took  not  the  slightest  notice  of  them, 
and  passed  on. 

Several  other  persons  were,  at  the  moment, 
advancing  in  the  same  direction;  and  Lovet 
whispered  to  his  companion  ;  **  Follow  the 
stream,  follow  the  stream.**  Algernon  Grey 
did  so,  and  found  himself  guided  by  the  rest  to 
what  seemed  the  great  staircase  of  the  castle. 
It  was  not  indeed  so  magnificent,  either  in  its 
'  proportions  or  its  decorations,  as  the  splendour 
of  the  exterior  might  have  led  a  traveller  to 
expeot;  but  what  it  wanted  in  architectural 
beauty  was  supplied  by  extrinsic  decoration  of 
great  taste,  consisting  of  flowers  and  shrubs 
and  branches  disposed  in  such  manner  as  to 
mingle  the  harsh  lines  of  the  grey  stone  pleas- 
antly and  symmetrically  with  the  graceful  bends 
of  the  green  foliage.  A  n  object  had  been  sought 
and  attained  very  much  neglected  in  those 
times,  namely,  the  perfect  lighting  of  the  stair- 
case ;  fur,  although  the  day  had  hardly  closed, 
the  lamps  wore  already  gleaming  along  the  bal- 
ustrades, not  with  a  harsh  and  overpowering 
glare,  but  with  a  tempered  brightness,  which 
showed  all  that  could  please  and  captivate  the 
eye  and  yet  led  a  dim  indistinctness,  not  dis- 
agreeable, over  the  rest.  Five  or  six  persons 
preceded  the  young  Englishmen  in  their  ascent, 
some  speaking  together,  some  silent  and  lone- 
ly ;  but  all  turned  to  the  left  on  reaching  the 
top,  and  passed  through  a  guarded  door,  round 
which  a  number  of  attendants  were  standing, 
into  a  small  anti-chamber,  where  a  single  offi- 
cer appeared  leaning  bis  hand  upon  a  t^le. 

No  questions  were  asked  of  any  of  those  who 
went  before  Algernon  Grey  and  his  friend ;  and 
he  with  calm  and  grave  deliberation  followed, 
neither  looking  to  the  right  nor  the  left,  nor 
taking  the  slightest  notice  of  a  whispered  in- 
quiry, which  he  heard  running  amongst  the  ser- 
vants, as  to  who  and  what  he  was.  William 
Lovet,  in  his  ignorance  of  the  language,  was 
also  ignorant  'of  all  such  perils  to  their  enter- 
prise ;  and,  with  a  gay  and  well  assured  look, 
followed  close  upon  his  companion's  steps,  ad- 
justing the  glittering  tie  of  his  sword-knot  and 
thrusting  his  rapier  a  little  further  back. 

Tbe  moment  they  entered  the  anti-room.  Al- 
gernon Grey  marked  that  the  Baron  of  Obern- 
Iraui  paused  for  an  instant  at  the  opposite  do(^r, 
as  if  to  see  whether  the  officer  on  duty  woukl 
stop  them,  or  require  their  names.  The  latter 
immediately  advanced  a  step  or  two ;  but  then, 


to  tbe  smprise  of  aH  inesent,  begiTa  the  two 
gentlemen  a  lowly  salutation,  anddrew  baokto 
Uie  table  again. 

A  slight  smile  curled  Algernon's  bandsome 
lip ;  and,  with  a  lone  of  dignity,  be  said  aleod, 
addressing  the  officer:  <'Will  yoa  be  pleased, 
sir,  to  inform  tbe  Elector  Palatine  pereovaUj, 
if  you  can  have  his  ear  for  a  moment,  that  (wo 
English  gentlemen  of  befitting  rank,  who  for 
reasons  of  their  own  decline  to  give  tlieir 
names,  crave  his  gracious  permission  to  wit- 
ness the  splendours  of  his  court  this  night ;  aod 
to  tread  a  measure  in  bis  ball  with  tbe  fiur 
dames  of  our  own  fair  princess.  We  ask  ft 
with  loyal  hearts  and  true,  well  aware  of  wkaA 
we  do,  and  not  venturing  to  request  angtit  un- 
becoming of  him  to  grant,  or  us  to  receive.** 

The  officer  bowed,  and,  turning  towards  tboee 
without,  said :  **  Keep  tbe  door  I*'  and  tbea,  ai- 
vancing  towards  tbe  inner  obamber,  seemed  lo 
answer  quickly  a  question  of  Obemtrast,  wbo 
had  lingered  near  the  entrance,  and  tbea  psas- 
ed  on. 

"  Now  are  your  hundred  crowns  in  peril,  Al- 
gernon,** said  William  Lovet;  "a  fair  sew 
saddle-cloth  embroidered  in  gold,  a  silver  bit 
and  gilt  stirrups,  together  witb  an  ear-risg  of 
nineteen  carats  and  a  ruby,  to  say  nothisf  of  a 
new  kerchief  to  Madge,  Marianne,  or  Margeiy, 
all  hang  upon  the  chance  of  tbe  (air  delivery  of 
a  simple  message  by  an  anti-cbamber  officer  of 
an  Elector  Palatine.  Heaven  save  tbe  mark ! 
if  the  pretty  maid  witb  the  brown  eyes,  wbo 
was  likely  in  the  course  of  time  and  by  tbe 
concatenation  of  circumstances,  to  have  tbat 
kerchief  at  your  bands,  now  knew  upon  what  a 
rash  cast  you  have  risked  it,  would  she  not  fret 
and  scold  at  the  probable  result  of  tbe  bet  at  tbe 
Golden  Stag  r* 

**  She  would  be  silly  so  to  do,'*  ■^'V  Alger- 
non Grey.  **  I  have  no  fears  of  moo9y  goiag 
out  of  my  purse  to-night ;  the  good  omji  wiu 
deliver  his  message  aptly  enoa^  1  am  sore ; 
and  the  message,  of  which  you  understand  ool 
a  word,  was  just  the  bait  to  catch  tbe  yoosg 
Elector  with  his  notions  of  cbivalroos  gattantix. 
Hark,  what  a  buzz  comes  through  tbe  doorway. 
Methinks  half  the  palatinate  must  be  hevs ;  aad 
see  how  the  figures  glide  about  acroes  and 
across — now  in  blue  and  silver — now  in  giean 
and  gold — now  in  black  and  pearls,  like  painted 
shadows  in  a  showman's  box.  But  here  oonea 
our  messenger,  and  with  him  a  very  graTO  and 
I  reverend  personage  with  a  beard  of  an  ell  lo^g . 
Let  us  advance  to  meet  bim,  as  if  we  ksenr 
,  bis  inward  dignity  at  once  by  bis  outwM 
j  shape.** 

With  the  same  stately  carriage  wbidi  be 
had  lately  assumed,  Algernon  Grey  took  a  lew 
'  slow  steps  forward,  to  meet  a  somewhat  ear- 
'  pulent  gentleman,  whose  hair  aod  eotonag 
seemed  to  bespeak  a  hasty  and  obolerie  teoi- 
perament,  and  then  made  bim  a  low  bow.  Tbe 
officer,  who  had  been  in  waiting  in  tbe  anti- 
chamber,  pointed  with  his  band  to  tbe  two 
Englishmen,  saying :  *'  These  are  tbe  two  geo» 
tlemen  ;*'  and  the  other,  who  followed,  reteraed 
their  salutation,  scanning  tbem  for  a  moatat 
with  his  eye  ere  he  spoke. 

"  It  is  the  Elector's  pleasurs,  sirs,**  be  said  at 
length,  "  tbat  1  intro^'uce  you  tu  bis  praseao  ;** 
and  once  more  be  gazed  at  than  teai  bead  Ca 
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foot,  in  a  somewhat  haughty  and  superoUious 
manner. 

But  Algernon  Gfey  was  not  to  be  provoked 
out  of  his  caution ;  and,  with  a  very  slight 
inclination  of  the  head,  he  replied:  "The 
Elector  is  gracious ;  we  are  at  your  com- 
mand." 

There  was  nothing  iilt>re  to  he  said ;  and 
tnerefore  the  Electoral  officer  wheeled  his 
large  person  round,  and,  with  a  somewhat  more 
civil  gesture  than  he  had  hitherto  used,  led  the 
way  into  the  chamber  beyond.  It  was  filled 
with  numerous  persons  of  both  sexes,  dressed 
in  the  gorgeous  costume  of  the  day  ;  and  cer- 
tainly the  court  of  the  mightiest  monarch  in 
Europe  could  not  have  displayed  greater  splen- 
dor of  apparel,  or  greater  beauty  of  person,  than 
appeared  at  that  of  the  Count  Palatine.  People 
of  all  nations  and  all  languages  were  there ;  and 
amongst  the  busy  crowds  which  moved  hither 
and  thither,  every  hue  of  hair,  every  shade  of 
complexion  was  to  be  seen  ;  from  the  fair-hair- 
ed, blue-eyed  children  of  the  north,  to  the  dark 
Transylvanian,  and  the  swarthy  Moor.  Through 
all  the  throng  the  chamberlain  of  the  Elector 
cleared  a  way  for  himself  and  the  two  who  fol- 
lowed :  the  rotundity  of  his  person  acting  as  a 
sort  of  human  wedge,  which  left  a  vacancy  be- 
hind it ;  and  many  a  head  was  turned  to  gaze 
upon  the  young  strangers ;  it  being  remarked 
that  they  looked  neither  to  the  right  nor  the 
left,  as  if  they  did  not  wish  to  recognise  or  be 
recognised  by  any  one,  should  there,  by  chance, 
be  found  an  acquaintance  amongst  the  varied 
multitude. 

Although  the  immense  masses  of  the  castle, 
as  they  had  seen  it  from  the  outside,  had  im- 
pressed them  with  a  strong  idea  of  its  vastness, 
jet,  from  some  cause  or  another,  Algernon 
Grey  had  expected  to  find  the  Elector  and  his 
fair  wife  in  the  room  beyond  the  anti-chamber. 
Indeed  its  extent  was  so  great,  its  decorations 
80  sumptuous,  and  the  groups  it  contained  so 
numerous,  that  it  might  well  have  been  sup- 
posed the  audience-hall  of  a  great  prince.  But 
everything  in  the  castle  of  Heidelberg,  at  that 
period,  was  upon  so  magnificent  a  scale,  that  no 
acquaintance  with  other  palaces  enabled  a  vis- 
itor to  judge  of  what  was  to  be  his  reception 
here.  It  contained,  in  those  days,  a  suite  of 
ten  splendid  saloons,  one  opening  into  the 
other,  and  each  covered  with  lavish  ornament. 
Through  the  whole  of  these,  till  at  length  they 
jeached  what  is  called  the  silver  chamber,  the 
two  young  Englishmen  were  led,  before  they 
found  the  object  of  their  search. 

Two  pages,  one  stationed  on  each  side  of  the 
"Wide  door  way,  held  up  the  curtains  of  white 
velvet  and  silver,  which  hung  from  huge  rings 
above ;  and  as  Algernon  entered,  a  more  quiet 
scene  than  those  he  had  just  passed,  but  still  a 
Tery  striking  one,  presented  itself  to  his  eyes. 
At  the  farther  side  of  the  room,  perhaps  at  a 
distance  of  forty  or  fifty  feet,  standing  a  little 
in  advance  of  two  chairs  of  state,  were  seen 
Frederic  and  the  Electress,  both  in  the  pride  of 
youth  and  beauty.  The  features  of  neither 
were  perfectly  regular,  but  the  face  of  each  had 
its  own  peculiar  charm  of  expression,  the  one 
beaming  with  graceful  kindness  and  dignified 
good  humour,  the  other  sparkling  with  wit, 
imagination,  and  soul.    Strikxiig]j»  thoogh  act 


I  regularly  handsome,  certainly  they  were ;  and 
'  seeing  them  standing  there,  clothed  in  similar 
colors,  of  the  same  age,  slightly  contrasted 
,  complexion,  with  only  that  difference  in  height 
I  which  might  well  exist  between  the  husband 
and  the  wife,  one  might  have  been  tempted  to 
I  think  that  no  two  people  had  ever  been  more 
'  fitly  matched,  had  but  the  countenance  of 
j  Frederic  possessed  more  energy  and  determi- 
nation of  character.  Elizabeth  stood  on  her 
husband's  right  hand ;  and  on  his  left  were  seen 
first  a  page,  holding  his  sword,  and  then  a 
group  of  the  glittering  nobles  of  his  court ;  but 
on  the  right  of  the  Electress,  were  assembled 
.twelve  or  thirteen  of  the  fairest  flowers  of 
Christendom,  all  robed  nearly  alike  in  white 
I  and  silver  ;  their  marble  brows  and  glossy  hair 
bound  with  garlands,  as  it  were,  of  diamonds 
and  pearls.  In  other  parts  of  the  room — ^near 
the  windows — near  the  doors — under  the  arches 
on  either  side,  were  several  other  groups  con- 
verting in  a  low  tone  ;  but  the  middle  was  va- 
cant, at  least  when  Algernon  Grey  entered ; 
and  he  was  advancing  after  his  guide,  towards 
the  young  sovereign  before  him,  when  sudden- 
ly, from  a  group  on  his  right,  a  glittering  courtier 
of  about  his  own  age  started  forward,  and*held 
out  his  hand. 

The  visitor,  however,  placed  his  finger  on 
his  lip,  saying  in  a  low  tone,  "Not  a  wocd. 
Craven,*  wk  are  to  be  as  strangers  here." 

The  other  instantly  drew  back  again,  with 
a  smile;  but  William  Lovet  nodded  to  him 
gaily,  and  then  followed  his  friend. 

This  little  interlude  had  not  caught  the 
Elector^s  eye,  for  at  that  moment  the  Baron  of 
Oberntraut  passed  before  him,  and  bowing  low, 
took  his  place  amongst  the  gentlemen  on  the 
led. 

Elizabeth,  however,  saw  it,  and  smiled,  and 
then  whispered  a  word  in  her  husband's  ear. 
Frederic's  eyes  were  immediately  turned  upon 
the  young  Englishmen,  who  were  now  within 
a  few  paces ;  and  a  look  of  pleasure  came  over 
his  countenance,  while  he  replied  in. a  low  tone 
to  what  his  wife  had  said. 

The  next  moment  the  chamberlain  interposed 
with  a  low  and  formal  bow,  saying,  "  These 
are  the  gentlemen,  your  Highness ;  1  know  not 
how  else  to  introduce  them  to  you,  as  they  do 
not  think  fit  to  grace  me  with  their  names ; 
but  your  pleasure  being  that  they  should  have 
admittance,  I  have  obeyed  you  in  bringing 
them  to  your  presence."  This  said  in  a  grave 
and  formal  tone,  he  drew  back  upon  the  prince's 
lef^. 

**  You  are  welcome,  gentlemen,'*  said  Fred- 
eric. **  Thoogh  you  deny  your  name — and  we 
will  let  that  pass  unquestioned— we  must,  as 
sovereign  of  this  land,  inquire  what  brings  you 
hither :  having  due  regard  for  the  safety  of  our 
subjects,  to  the  fairer  part  of  whom,  roethinks, 
you  might  prove  dangerous." 

White  he  spoke,  a  playful  and  good-humour- 
ed .smile  curled  his  lip ;  and  Algernon  Grey 
answered  in  a  respectful  but  yet  gay  tone ;  **  I 
must  reply  to  your  Highness  with  one  of  our 
English  players, — 

A  roTing  divposiUon,  good  my  lord.* 


•  fly  MiiM  Ruthon  It  is  stated  that  Cravcti  w».  '^-^L 
this  time  at  the  electoral  court ;  but  of  cottz««  ^SBw^easMiar 
cto  wlileh  W0  eonr  is  Um  better  wMiMicfijr. 
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Such  was  the  evil  caase  that  brooght  as  to  the 
ftiir  Palatinate.  Being  there,  we  heard  that 
this  day  your  Highness  held  a  high  revel,  and, 
longing  to  see  the  wonders  of  this  court,  we 
ventured  hither,  craving  leave  to  tread  a  meas- 
ure with  any  fair  dame  who  will  so  honour 
us.»' 

*'l  fear  me  much,"  said  Frederic,  in  the 
same  tone  of  courteous  jesting. "  that  you  are 
two  perilous  young  men.'* 

"He,  my  lord,  is  perilous  young,"  replied 
Lovet,  pointing  to  his  companion  ;  "  God  send 
that  I  may  have  a  good  tiile  to  the  same  char- 
acter for  the  next  twenty  years ;  but,  I  doubt 
me  much,  it  is  passing  away  from  me." 

"We  are  all  upon  a  road  where  there  are 
no  inns,"  answered  the  Elector,  somewhat 
more  gravely ;  "  but  what  I  fear  is,  that  you 
bring  danger  with  you,  and  I  doubt  much  that 
I  must  order  you  into  confinement,  unless  you 
*   can  find  bail  and  surety." 

"  Nay,  my  good  lord,  I  will  be  their  ball," 
cried  Elizabeth  of  England  gaily;  "and  to 
make  all  sure,  I  will  put  thetn  in  gentle  ward, 
so  that  they  commit  no  ofl^ence  while  in  your 
dominions.  —  Here,  Agnes,"  she  continued, 
'*and  you,  my  fair  Countess  of  Laussitz,  you 
shall  be  their  warders,  and  remember,  that, 
throughout  this  whole  night,  whether  in  the 
dance  or  at  the  table,  in  the  halls  or  in  the  gar- 
dens, you  lose  not  sight  of  your  several  prison 
ers  for  a  moment.  Stay,"  she  continued,  "  al- 
though my  good  lord  is  inclined  to  treat  them 
thus  severely,  I  will  be  more  gentle,  as  be- 
comes a  lady,  and  let  each  choose  into  whose 
captivity  he  will  fall.    What  say  you,  sir  V* 

"  By  your  Highness*8  gracious  permission," 
replied  Algernon  Grey,  to  whom  her  words 
were  addressed,  "as  there  can  be  no  want  of 
gallantry  in  a  choice  where  I  know  neither,  I 
will  surrender  myself  to  the  lady  you  first 
mentioned." 

"  That  is  you,  Agnes,"  said  the  Electress ; 
"come  forward  and  take  possession  of  your 
prisoner." 

As  the  princess  spoke,  a  young  lady,  who 
stood  a  little  behind,  advanced  with  a  light 
step,  but  with  some  slight  timidity  of  manner, 
and  a  check  more  flushed  than  it  was  the 
moment  before.  The  timidity,  however,  ap- 
peared but  to  add  new  grace  to  that  which, 
even  before,  seemed  perfect;  and  Algernon 
Grey  gazed  upon  her  in  evident  surprise  and 
admiration,  feeling  himself  right  happy  in  his 
choice. 

It  is  very  diflicult  to  convey  in  language  any 
just  idea  of  those  various  distinctions  and 
shades  of  beauty,  which  the  eye  seizes  in  a  mo- 
ment, but  which  escapes  from  words;  and  it 
would  be  almost  doing  injustice  to  the  fair 
girl,  who  now  approached  the  princess's  side, 
to  attempt  a  detailed  description.  To  give 
some  idea,  however,  of  her  person,  as  the  por- 
traits, still  existing,  represent  her,  it  may  be 
enough  to  say,  that  she  was  certainly  not 
above  the  middle  height,  but  with  every  limb 
8o  exquisitely  formed,  that  she  looked  taller 
than  she  really  was.  Her  rich  brown  hair, 
with  chestnut  gleams  upon  it,  fell  in  profuse 
abundance  down  her  neck,  in  the  fashion  of 
the  day.  Her  eyea  were  neither  blue,  nor 
lirown,  nor  grey,  but  of  that  aoft  and  aool^peak- 


ing  hazel,  so  rarely  aeen  and  yet  so  exquisiteTy 
beautiful;  while  the  leng  dark  eyelash  nd 
arched  brow  lent  themselvvs  to  every  shad*  of 
expression,  from  deep  and  pensive  thought  t» 
light  and  sparkling  gaiety.  The  features  were 
all  small  and  delicate,  the  skin  pure  as  ala- 
baster, with  a  sunset  glow  u|)on  her  cheeL 
And  the  slightly  parted  lips,  showing  the  pearly 
teeth  beneath,  seemed  tempting  love  and  prooi- 
ising  retimi.  The  sioall,  line  haml,  the  hen- 
tifully  formed  foot  and  ankle,  the  graceful  oeek 
and  swelling  bosom,  the  very  turn  of  the  heai 
all  seemed  like  the  dream  of  a  sculptor  in  snow 
moment  of  inspiration.  And  to  crown  all,waf 
that  breathing  of  the  soul  through  every  feators 
and  through  every  part,  which  invests  eack 
movement  with  some  new  charm. 

Algernon  Grey  gazed  upon  her.  I  have  said, 
with  a  hH)k  of  admiration  and  surprise ;  and  tbe 
keener  and  shrewder  eye  of  Will  lani-  Lovet,  too, 
ran  over  her  face  and  figure,  hut  with  a  tefy 
diflferent  expression.  It  lasted  but  fur  a  Bio- 
ment,  and  then  he  turned  his  gaze  upon  hit 
friend,  marking  well  the  gleam  of  surprise  that 
sparkled  on  his  countenance.  A  slight  soiils 
curled  his  lips ;  but  when  Algernon  Grer  ad- 
vanced and  took  her  hand,  at  the  Principw<i 
command,  those  lips  moved  ;  and,  had  any  oat 
been  near,  he  might  have  heard  him  say,  is  a 
low  lone,  "This  will  do,  methinks." 

Another  eye,  too,  marked  the  whole  proceed- 
ing; but,  in  this  instance,  the  hrow  hecame 
clouded,  the  moment  the  young  Englishroaa** 
hand  touched  that  of  his  fair  companion ;  and, 
setting  his  teeth  hard  in  his  lower  lip,  the  Baroa 
of  Oberntraut  turned  away  his  head,  as  if  out 
to  expose  the  discontent  which  was  too  plaiaiy 
written  on  his  face. 

"  1  am  ready,  may  it  please  your  Highness,*' 
said  William  Lovet,  advancinn^  as  soon  as  Al- 
gernon and  his  partner  had  drawn  back,  **to 
submit  myself  entirely  to  your  highcooimartJs ; 
but  I  do  beseech  you  to  lighten  my  ciiatns  by 
making  them  of  roses,  and  bidding  my  fair 
gaolec  issue  her  orders  in  French,  English,  or 
Italian,  as  I  fear  my  purse  is  very  empty  of 
German  coin  ;  and  if  she  have  none  other,  the 
exchange  would  he  much  against  me." 

"  Fear  not,"  replied  the  Princess ;  "  we  all 
speak  French  here.  Come,  fair  Countess,  take 
your  prisoner,  treat  him  well,  but  watch  him 
carefully ;  and,  to  amuse  his  sad  hours  of  cap- 
tivity, show  him  all  that  is  worth  seeing  io  oar 
humble  court." 

The  lady  to  whom  she  spoke  was  in  the  fiiat 
rank  of  those  on  her  right ;  and  William  Lovet 
had  no  cause  for  dissatisfaction  with  his  fate 
for  the  evening.  The  lady  was  tall  and  fur, 
but  sparkling  with  beauty  and  youth ;  and  a 
merry  mouth,  a  sleepy  and  love-languid  eye 
presented  to  his  imagination  all  those  qualities 
best  suited  to  his  taste.  He  was  speedily  ia 
full  career  of  jest  and  gallantry  with  his  fair 
companion,  and  seemed  at  first  to  make  mors 
progress  with  her  than  Algernon  Grey  eoold 
boast  with  his  partner  for  the  night. 

After  a  pause  of  a  few  moments,  the  Elector 
turned  to  the  Marshal  of  bia  household,  asd 
asked  if  any  more  guests  were  arriving  <ir  ex* 
pected.  Thft  reply  was  "None ;  *'  aod  wsving 
his  hand,  the  Prince  said  ia  a  gay  tone ;  **  Then, 
let  us  break  off  our  atata,  and,  lor  aa  boor  or 
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4wo,  enjoy  oorseWes  with  the  rest.  Ix^rds  and 
ladies,  to  your  several  pastimes ;  and,  accord- 
in  i{  to  a  proverh,  which  I  learned  in  England, 
let  lis  all  he  merry  and  wise.*' 

Thus  saying,  he  drew  the  arm  of  the  Elect- 
ress  through  his  own,  and  moved  towards  the 
doors  of  the  hail.  His  departure  was  a  signal 
for  the  dispersion  of  the  court ;  the  ceremonial 
part  of  the  eveniog's  occupations  was  at  an 
«nd  ;  and — ranging  through  the  long  suite  of 
r<Mims  which  had  heen  thrown  open,  going  forth 
into  I  he  gardens  and  terraces— in  general  hright- 
iy  illutiiiiiHted  by  painted  lanternd — some  seek- 
ing the  dance,  some  conversation^ach  en- 
deavoured to  amuse  himself  as  hcst  he  might 
upon  that  night  ol  festivity  and  rejoicing. 


CHAPTER  III. 


Thk  fate  that  hangs  over  the  death-doomed 
race  of  man  appals  us  not.  We  wander  where 
generations  have  grown  up  and  bloomed,  borne 
fruit,  and  passed  away,  without  a  homily  in  our 
hearts ;  we  tread  upon  the  very  graves  of  a 
thousand  races,  we  walk  over  the  huge  burial 
place  of  the  world,  and  give  not  a  thought  to 
the  fellow  dust  that  sleeps  below.  Strange  and 
marvellous  insensibility  I  whence  does  it  spring  ? 
Id  It  from  mere  levity  that  we  thus  rise  above 
the  deep  thoughts  of  our  inevitable  doom  ?  Or 
is  it  from  a  high  sense  of  loftier  destinies,  an 
intimate  conviction  of  the  imperishable  eleva- 
tion of  one  part  of  our  mixed  nature  ?  Or  is  it 
indeed — more  likely  than  either — that  while  we 
see  the  spring  of  life  still  gushing  forth  and 
pouring  out  stream  after  stream  as  each  river 
is  dried  up,  a  consciousness  steals  over  us  that 
we  are  hut  the  parts  of  one  beautiful  whole  un- 
dergoing everlasting  change  to  the  glory  of  Him 
who  made  it  all  1  We  liehold  creation  full  of 
life :  the  herb,  the  flower,  the  beating  heart,  the 
pliant  (in,  the  soaring  wing,  the  thought-stored 
brain,  all  speak  of  that  strange  mysterious 
fire  which  warms  the  universe,  bursting  out 
wherever  eye  can  reach  or  fancy  penetrate,  un- 
'  eziingiiished,  nnextinguishahle  but  by  the  will 
that  called  it  in  o  being.  We  see,  and  know 
it;  and,  instinct  wiih  the  divine  essence,  re- 
joice in  the  light  tbat  is  granted,  for  the  time 

•  that  it  can  he  enjoyed,  while  the  promise  of  its 
.  permanence  and  the  hope  of  its  increase  shade 

-over  the  one  dark  moment  with  a  veil  of  gold. 

Amidst  buildings,  that  are  now  ruins,  through 
.  scenes  that  are  in  a  great  part  desolate,  over 

■  terraces  and  amongst  pdrterres,  now  no  longer 

■  to  lie  seen,  was  kept  u|>,  throughout  that  night, 
revel  and  merriment  and  joy,  without  a  thought 
given  to  the  ages  passi'd  away,  or  to  those  who 

'  "bad  been  denizens  of  earth  and  partakers  of  all 
earth's  pleasures,  up<in  that  same  spot  for  un- 
Dunibered  centuries  before.    The  present  hour, 

•  the  present  hour  !  the  joy  of  the  existing  short- 
•lived  monieni !  thei  taste  of  the  ripe  fruit,  with- 
out the  cloud  of  the  past  or  the  sun  of  the  fu- 

.  in  re  !  were  then,  are  still,  and  may  be  for  ever 
hereafier,  ihe  sole  occupation  of  the  gay  and 
happy  spirits,  such  as  the  guests  there  assem- 
bled. 

It  was  too  much  so  indeed ;  for,  in  those 
■vuung  dnys  of  bright  domestic  happines!»,  Eliza- 
beth uf  England  and  her  joyous,  iightbaarted 


husband  drained  to  the  dregs  the  joy-cup  of 
prosperity  and  power ;  and,  educated  in  the 
ideas  of,  though  differing  in  views  from  the 
queen  of  James  the  iPirst,  the  Electress  was 
strongly  tinged  with  those  notions  of  freedom 
bordering  upon  levity,  which  were  entertained 
by  Ann  of  Denmark.  Not  that  I  mean  for  one 
mi»ment  to  cast  a  stain  upon  a  name,  with  which 
history  hss  dealt  justly.  I  believe,  in  dealing 
tenderly ;  but  it  is  undoubted,  that  the  Electress, 
if  sufficiently  reserved  in  her  own  manners,  and 
perfectly  pure  in  her  own  conduct,  gave  great 
encouragement,  in  the  court  of  her  husband,  to 
that'abandonnient  of  ordinary  and  conventional 
restraints,  which  can  only  be  safe  amongst  the 
highminded  and  the  chivalrous,  and  not  always 
even  then.  She  held  with  Ann  of  Denmark, 
that  women  had  as  much  right,  and  might  be  ta 
safely  trusted  with  the  entire  and  unwatcbed 
direction  of  their  own  actions,  as  men ;  that 
those  harsh  restrictions  and  suspicious  guard-  ^ 
ianships,  which  have  grown  out  of  a  complica- 
ted and  artificial  state  of  society,  might  well  and 
wisely  he  dispensed  with  ;  and  that  the  sole 
cause  of  there  being  any  danger  to  woman  her- 
self, or  to  the  world  in  g^eneral,  from  allowing 
her  the  same  freedom,  which  man  monopolizes, 
was  the  early  restraint,  which  denied  experi- 
ence as  the  guide  of  reason  and  the  demonstra- 
tion of  principle. 

Thus  a  degree  of  freedom — I  will  not  call  it 
license,  for  that  is  a  harsh  term,  and  implies, 
according  to  modern  acceptation,  much  more 
than  I  mean—reigned  in  the  electoral  court ; 
and,  although  more  than  seven  hundred  guests 
were  there  assembled  on  the  night  I  speak  of, 
in  addition  to  the  noble  part  of  a  household 
numbering  constantly  more  than  a  thousand 
members,  no  one,  unless  from  some  private  and 
peculiar  reason,  thought  it  in  the  least  neces- 
sary to  watch  the  proceedings  of  others,  whether 
male  or  female.  Doubtless  the  Elestress  was 
right  in  many  of  the  views  she  maintained,  ab- 
stractedly speaking;  but  unfortunately  it  hap- 
pens, that  to  every  theory,  however  just  in  itself, 
certain  small  practical  circumstances  oppose 
themselves,  affecting  its  application  most  mo- 
mentously. I  will  illustrate,  in  some  degree,  what 
I  mean.  Formerly,  in  the  silver  mines  of  Spain, 
as  at  present  in  the  soil  of  Illyria,  I  believe,  a 
certain  mineral  was  to  be  found  very  much  re- 
sembling silver  in  colour — weighty,  bright,  and 
fluid.  Taken  in  its  native  state,  it  is  innocu- 
ous and  very  inefficient ;  but  add  a  few  drops 
of  a  certain  nearly  colorless  acid  to  it,  and  it 
becomes  a  valuable  medicine ;  add  a  few  drops 
of  another  acid,  and  it  becomes  the  most  viru- 
lent of  poisons.  Now  the  small  circumstances, 
for  which  no  allowance  is  ever  made,  are  the 
few  drops  of  acid,  which  in  the  furnace  of  the 
world  render  the  most  innocent  theory  possible, 
either  highly  beneficial,  or  terribly  pernicious. 
I  speak  not,  of  course,  of  principles,  for  they 
are  fixed ;  but  merely  of  theories  at  first  sight 
indiflferent. 

However,  such  as  I  have  stated,  was  the 
Court  of  the  Elector  Palatine  in  the  year  one 
thousand  six  hundred  and  nineteen,  and  in  the 
month  of  August  in  that  year ;  a  period  preg- 
nant with  great  events,  when  the  V«x^  ^'v  >io» 
PalHtiaate— nay,  the  fate  of  Eurov^r— \s«%.v»^ 
measurably  more,  the  prugrese   o^  ««r.>s^^  ^»s 
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the  march  of  the  human  mind  throoghoat  the 
whole  world,  hang  trembling  in  the  balance ; 
and  yet  there  they  were,  the  gay,  the  light- 
hearted,  the  enthosiastic,  the  moyeable,  all,  ap- 
parently, creatures  of  impulse  alike,  enjoying 
with  less  restraint,  than  the  world  had  often 
seen  before,  the  happiness  of  the  present  hour. 
Music  and  the  dance,  gay  conversation,  light 
jest  and  playful  wit  had  excited  heads  and 
hearts  alike.  The  heat  of  the  saloons  had  be- 
come oppressive ;  the  glare  of  the  lamps  and 
tapers  had  dazzled  and  fatigued  the  eyes ;  the 
moving  objects,  the  brilliant  dresses,  the  bjsam- 
ing  jewels,  the  straining  race  after  pleasure, 
had  become  fatiguing  to  many ;  and  some  forty 
or  fifty  pairs,  hand  in  hand,  or  arm  in  arm,  had 
wandered  out  to  seek  the  refreshing  coolness  of 
the  gardens,  to  repose  the  mind,  and  invigorate 
the  body  in  the  fVesh  nigbt  air  of  August,  or 
^  else  to  tell  the  tale  of  love  and  seek  its  return, 
*  under  the  broad  green  foliage  of  the  trees,  or 
the  twinkling  eyes  of  the  deep  blue  sky  of 
night. 

Algernon  Grey  and  his  fair  companion  stood 
side  by  side  in  one  of  the  deep  windows  of  the 
hall  where  they  had  trod  one  dance,  and  he 
marked  the  disappearance  of  many,  who  had 
been  for  some  time  in  the  same  chamber,  by 
doors  which  led  he  knew  not  whither.  Had  the 
lady  remained  as  timidly  distant  as  when  first 
they  met,  perhaps  he  mi|[ht  have  asked  no  ques- 
tions in  regard  to  a  subject  which  only  excited 
a  slight  and  passing  curiosity ;  but  a  change 
had  come  over  them  both. 

It  was  seldom  that  Algernon  Grey  felt  embar- 
rassment or  hesitation  in  addressing  the  bright- 
est or  the  fairest  in  the  world.  From  a  period, 
generally  reckoned  within  the  round  of  boy- 
hood, he  had  acted  for  himself,  except  in  some 
matters  of  deep  moment ;  and,  in  regard  to 
those,  the  arrangements  which  had  been  made 
for  him  by  his  friends,  had,  by  fixing  his  fate,  in 
several  of  its  most  important  features,  irrevoca- 
bly placed  him  beyond  the  circle  of  many  events 
most  fraught  with  emotion  for  the  heart  of  youth. 
But  yet,  there  is  something  very  impressive  in 
sreat  beauty,  especially  in  its  first  early  dawn. 
With  the  mature  woman,  there  are  a  thousand 
avenues  opened  by  her  own  experience,  to  ap- 
proach her  fearlessly,  if  honestly.  But  the  mind 
of  a  very  young  girl,  like  the  first  bud  of  a  rose, 
is  hedged  in  by  thorns,  through  which  we  must 
force  our  way.  In  one  of  the  German  editions 
of  a  fairy  tale,  called  the  **  Sleeping  Beauty  in 
the  Wood,"  the  knight,  who  is  destined  to  de- 
liver the  lady,  has  first  to  cut  his  path  through 
the  forest  before  he  can  even  approach  the 
castle  in  which  she  lies  slumbering;  and  he 
never  would  have  succeeded,  had  it  not  been 
for  an  enchanted  sword  given  him  by  a  kind 
friend.  I  cannot  help  thinking,  that  in  the  alle- 
gory, the  Sleeping  Beauty  meant  the  confidence 
of  a  young  and  inexperienced  heart ;  and  the 
sword  which  none  of  the  trees  could  resist,  a 
high  and  nuble  spirit,  possessed  by  one  who 
sought  to  approach  it.  With  such  a  sword 
Algernon  Grey  was  armed ;  and,  although  he 
found  some  difficulty  in  choosing  his  path,  for- 
tune befriended  him  at  length.  Alter  two  vain 
efTurts  which  produced  nothing  in  reply,  but 
those  common -places,  which  showed  that  the 
M/  was  aocaatomed,  more  than  her  years 


would  have  indiioed  him  to  expeet,  to  eent^ 
and  the  world,  he  hft  upon  a  happier  tkeow, 
which  obtained  a  longer  answer  and  toachei 
deeper  feelings.  He  had  spoken  of  the  £lee- 
toral  court,  he  had  spoken  of  the  fair  Palatinate, 
he  had  spoken  of  the  Elector  and  Electfess. 
Her  replies  were  courtly,  but  from  the  snrfaea 
He  then  spoke  of  England,  of  his  own  land,  of 
the  qualities  of  the  people,  their  trothfolDen, 
their  energy  of  character ;  and  she  warmed  ia 
an  instant.  She  often  tonged  to  aee  it,  sbe 
said.  She  told  him  that  it  was  the  cberiabed 
vision  of  her  lonely  momenta,  the  hope  (tf  hsr 
heart,  the  only  eager  and  anxious  desire  ifaa 
had  ;  and  when  he  expressed  his  sorprtse  that 
the  distant  island  from  which  he  tiame,  oooM 
have  awakened  such  interest,  she  asked  with  a 
smile : — 

"Do  you  not  know  that  I  am  an  Engliah- 
woman !  I  have  never  seen  England,  I  hafs 
never  known  it;  but  yet  I  am  Engliik-vo- 
man." 

**  Indeed,*'  he  said,  instantly  changiiig  the 
language  in  which  they  had  b^n  speaking  t» 
his  own  ;  "of  English  parents,  yon  mean!  I 
can  well  conceive  the  land  of  oor  anofslsis 
possesses  a  deep  interest  for  any  one  bom  iftr, 
but  yet,  fair  lady,  you  must  be  somewhat  of  an 
enthusiast,  also,  to  say  that  it  is  the  only  hops 
of  your  heart  V 

*'  Perhaps  I  am,*'  she  answered  with  a  smile, 
"  but  yet  there  is  something  more  in  the  thosgbt 
of  England,  than  the  mere  clinging  of  the  heart 
to  the  place  of  a  long  ancestry.  Her  very  is- 
sulated  situation  seems  to  impose  opoa  her 
children,  as  a  duty,  to  limit,  in  a  degroe,  their 
wishes  and  their  feelings  to  the  bounds  of  her 
sea-washed  shores.  There  is  an  interest  in  her 
solitary  grandeur  amongst  the  waves.  Then 
too,  she  has  ever  been  the  island-throne  firoai 
which  a  long  race  of  mighty  kings  has  shaken 
the  destinies  of  all  other  lands,  and  reJed  or 
changed  a  world.  History  is  fiill  of  Engfaad. 
It  seems,  to  my  eyes,  as  if  hers  were  the  per- 
vading spirit  of  all  past  chronicles — as  if,  Hke 
an  awful  spectre,  her  image  was  always  pres- 
ent amidst  the  festivals  and  feuds  of  oihtr 
states.  Calm,  grand,  and  sublinoe,  she  treato 
the  waters  of  earthly  strife ;  and,  while  others 
are  contending  for  petty  trifleKS  amongst  them- 
selves, losing  one  day,  winning  another,  the 
power  and  glory  of  England  marches  on,  if  not 
unchecked,  only  the  greater  for  each  I 
ry  reverse.  Freedom  is  her  birth-right ; 
joys  and  rural  peace  her  ornaments ;  arts,  i 
and  poetry,  the  coronet  on  her  brow.  Oh !  i( 
is  a  glorious  land,  indeed,  and  let  them  call  as 
proud,  if  they  will !  Thank  God!  ws  have 
something  to  be  proud  of." 

Her  eyes  sparkled,  her  colour  rose,  her  whole 
face  beamed  with  animation  as  she  spoke ;  aad 
Algernon  Grey  gazed  at  her  with  an  admiring 
smile.  Perhaps  he  might  fear  that  under  the 
monarch  then  on  the  English  throne,  their  coua 
try  might  lose,  for  a  time,  that  high  position  in 
which  her  fancy  had  placed  it ;  but,  at  all  events, 
the  few  words  then  spoken  broke  down  at  oooe 
all  cold  barriers  of  reserve  between  them ;  Mud 
from  that  moment  they  went  on  pouring  fiirth 
the  thoughts  of  their  hearts  to  each  other,  as  if 
long  years  of  intimacy  had  linked  their  ouDds 
together 
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"  Whither  are  all  these  people  wending,  that 
1  see  depart  V  asked  Algernon  Grey,  at  length, 
as  he  marked  the  gradual  thinning  of  the  rooms. 
"  I  trust  this  bright  evening  is  not  coming  to  a 
close !" 

"Oh,  no,"  she  answered,  "not  for  hours. 
They  are  going  to  the  gardens,  I  suppose,  or 
anywhere  they  like.  This  is  a  free  and  lib- 
eral place,  fair  sir,  where  each  one  does  as  he 
thinks  fit,  and  others  mind  him  not." 

'*  I  would  fain  see  these  same  gardens,"  said 
her  companion,  "  if  they  be  withm  the  bounds 
of  m^  imprisonment." 

"Come,  then,"  she  said,  **  why  should  we 
not  t  These  rooms  are  very  warm,  too ;  and 
we  shall  find  fresher  air  without.  Through 
that  door,  and  then  down  the  stairs,  will  lead 
08  oat  by  tbe  library-tower,  amongst  the  fibw- 
era  and  the  green  trees." 

As  she  spoke,  they  moved  towards  the  door, 
to  which  she  pointed ;  and  they  had  nearly 
reached  it,  when  the  Baron  of  Oberntraut  cross- 
ed their  path,  and  suddenly  paused  before  them. 

*'  I  have  lost  my  bet,  sir,"  he  said,  in  a  some- 
what sharp  tone,  "  and  will  send  you  the  amount 
to  your  inn  to-morrow." 

**  Oh,  it  matters  not,"  answered  Algernon 
Grey ;  "  it  was  a  foolish  wager  of  mine,  and  I 
can  hardly  call  it  fairly  won :  for  I  suspect,  by 
a  smile  1  saw  on  your  Prince's  lip,  that  he  re- 
members having  seen  me  in  my  own  land, 
though  I  was  but  a  mere  boy  then." 

**  I  always  pay  my  debts  of  all  kinds,  sir," 
replied  the  other ;  and  then,  turning  to  the  lady, 
be  asked  her  to  tread  a  measure  with  him, 
when  the  dance  began  again. 

•*  I  cannot,  noble  sir,"  she  replied  coldly  ;  "  I 
have  a  task  assigned  me,  which  I  must  per- 
form.   Yuu  heard  tbe  commands  I  received." 

"  Commands  right  willingly  obeyed,"  an- 
swered Oberntrant ;  and,  turning  sharply  away, 
he  left  them.  , 

"  He  is  in  an  ill  humour,"  said  Algernon  Grey, 
as,  passing  through  two  or  three  rooms  nearly 
deserted,  they  reached  the  top  of  a  small  suir- 
case,  that  led  down  towards  the  gardens.  **  He 
reasonably  enough  made  me  a  bet,  that  I  would 
not  obtain  admission  here,  without  announcing 
my  name  or  rank.  I  unreasonably  proffered  it, 
and,  against  probability,  have  won." 

**  He  is  more  wounded,"  answered  Agnes,  **at 
his  judgment  having  been  found  in  fault,  than 
at  the  loss  of  the  wager,  be  the  amount  what  it 
will.  He  is  a  liberal,  free-hearted  gentleman, 
whom  success,  high  birth,  and  flattery  have 
rendered  somewhat  vain ;  but  yet,  from  all  I 
hear  and  all  I  have  ever  seen,  I  should  judge 
that  at  heart  there  are  few  nobler  or  better  men 
now  living." 

Algernon  Grey  mused  for  a  moment;  he 
knew  not  why,  but  her  words  gave  him  pain  ; 
and  they  passed  out,  in  silence,  into  the  gar- 
dens, then  newly  laid  nut  by  the  famous  Salo- 
mon de  Caux.  Nothing  that  profuse  expense 
and  the  taste  and  science  of  the  day  could 
eflfect,  had  been  left  undone  to  render  those 
gardens  a  miracle  of  art.  Mountains  had  been 
thrown  down;  valleys  had  been  filled  up; 
streams  had  been  turned  from  tbeir  course ; 
and  terrace  above  terrace,  parterre  beyond  par- 
terre, fouDtams,  grottos,  statues,  arcades,  pre- 
sented a  scene  somewhat  stiff  and  formal,  in- 


deed, hot  of  a  gorgemis  and  splendid  character ; 
whilst,  sweeping  round,  as  if  covering  them 
with  a  green  mantle,  came  the  mountains  and 
forests  of  NeekarthaL  There  were  lamps  la 
many  places,  hat  sueh  artificial  light  was  little 
needed ;  for  the  moon,  within  a  few  days  of 
her  full,  was  pouring  a  flood  of  splendour  over 
the  scene,  which  showed  even  minute  objeeta 
around.  So  bright  and  beautiful  was  it,  so  white 
was  the  reflection  from  leaves  and  gravel  walks, 
and  the  fresh  stone- work  of  the  garden,  that, 
had  not  the  warm  air  told  the  presence  of  sum- 
mer, Algernon  Grey  might  have  fancied  that 
snow  had  fiillen  since  he  entered  the  castle 
gates. 

Numerons  groups  of  persons  were  wanderini^ 
hither  and  thither ;  and  the  very  colours  of  their 
clothing  could  be  seen  under  the  beams  of  the 
bright  moon.  Among  the  very  first  of  the  gay 
parties,  which  passed  the  young  Englishman 
and  his  companion,  as  they  walked  idong  the  9 
upper  terrace,  towards  the  broad  flight  of  steps 
that  led  down  into  the  lower  garden,  was  hia 
gay  friend,  William  Lovet,  walking  with  the 
lady  who  had  been  assigned  as  his  guide  through 
the  night.  Right  merry  they  both  seemed  to 
be ;  and  we  may  as  well  follow  them  for  a  mo- 
ment or  two,  to  show  the  contrast  between 
Lovet  and  his  fellow-traveller. 

"  Love  and  constancy,"  cried  Lovet,  with  a 
laugh,  just  as  they  passed  Algernon  Grey,  **  two 
things,  dear  lady,  perfectly  incompatible.  The 
very  essence  of  love  is  in  change ;  and  you 
know  in  your  heart  that  you  feel  it.  It  is  but 
that  you  wish  to  bind  ail  your  slaves  to  you  by 
chains  of  iron,  while  you  yourself  roam  free.'* 

**  Chains  of  brass  would  suit  such  an  impn* 
dent  roan  as  you  better,"  answered  the  lady,  in 
the  same  gay  tone ;  **  but  I  can  tell  you,  I  will 
have  no  lovers  who  will  not  vow  eternal  con- 
stancy." 

•*0h!  I  will  vow,"  answered  Lovet,  "as 
much  as  you  like ;  I  have  got  a  stock  of  vows, 
which,  like  the  fountain  of  the  Nile,  is  inex- 
haustible, and  ever  goes  on  swelling  in  the 
summer ;  Til  overflow  with  vows,  if  that  be 
all;  ril  adjure,  protest,  swear,  kneel,  sigh, 
weep,  and  vow  again,  as  much  as  any  true 
knight  in  Christendom.  You  shall  believe  me 
as  constant  as  the  moon,  the  sea,  or  the  wind, 
or  any  other  fixed  and  steadfast  thing — nay, 
the  moon  is  the  best  image,  after  all ;  for  she, 
like  me,  is  constant  in  inconstancy.  Still  hov- 
ering round  the  planet  of  her  love,  though  she 
changes  every  hour ;  and  so  will  I.  I  will  love 
you  ever  dearly,  though  I  vary  with  each  vary-  ' 
ing  day." 

**  And  love  a  doien  others  every  day,"  an- 
swered the  lady,  laughing. 

*'  To  be  sure,"  he  cried ;  "  mine  is  a  large 
and  capacious  heart ;  no  narrow  peasant's  crib, 
which  can  contain  but  one.  Fie  on  such  pen- 
ury !  I  would  not  hd  such  a  poor  pitiful  crea- 
ture as  to  have  room  but  for  one  fair  friend  in^ 
my  bosom,  for  all  the  riches  of  Solomon,  that 
great  king  of  innumerable  wives  and  wisdom 
super-excellent.  For  me,  I  make  it  an  open, 
profession;  I  love  tbe  whole  sex,  especially 
while  ihey  are  young  and  pretty." 

"  You  are   laughing   at  me  and  vc^vw^  >^ 
tease  me,"  exclaimed  the  lady,  pi(\iLfe^  "^^^^  ^^ 
pleased ;  "  but  you  eaonot  do  iv,    ^^A.  \iK*«. 
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.  shall.    You  may  think  yourself  a  very  conquer- 
ing person ;  but  I  set  no  value  on  love  that, 
like  a  beggar's  garment,  has  fitted  thousands  in 
its  day,  and  must  be  patched  and  ragjged." 
**  Good  as  new,  good  as  new  !**  cried  Lovct, 

'  **  without  break  or  flaw.  The  trials  it  has  un- 
dergone but  prove  its  excellence.     Love  is  of 

:  adamant,  p<ilishpd  hut  not  broken  by  use.     But 

.  you  dare  me,  dear  lady— you  defy  me,  methinks. 
Now  ihat  is  a  bold  and  courageous  act,  and  we 
"Will  see  the  result.  No  fortress  so  strong  but 
it  has  some  weak  point,  and  the  castle  that 

.  fires  off  its  ordnance  at  the  first  sight  of  an 

-enemy,  is  generally  very  much  afraid  of  being 
taken  by  surprise.  The  little  traitor  is  busy  at 
your  heart,  even  now,  whispering  that  there  is 
danger ;  for  he  knows  right  well  that  the  best 

-means  of  reducing  a  place  is  to  spread  a  panic 
in  the  garrison." 

In  the  mean  while,  the  very  name  of  love 
had  only  been  mentioned  once,  between  Agnes 

■  and  Algernon.  Their  mlnda  were  busied,  es- 
pecially at  first,  with  aught  else  on  earth.  He 
certainly  thought  her  very  beautiful  ;  more 
beautiful,  perhaps,  than  any  one  he  had  ever 
seen ;  but  it  was  rather  as  an  impression  than 
a  matter  of  reflection.  He  felt  it,  he  could  not 
•but  feel  it ;  yet  he  did  not  pause  upon  the  idea. 
For  her  part,  neither  did  she  think  of  his  per- 
sonal appearance.  His  countenance  was  one 
that  pleased  her ;   it  seemed  expressive  of  a 

■noble  heart  and  a  fine  intellect;  she  would 
have  known  him  out  of  all  the  world,  if  she  had 
met  him  years  aAerwards  and  had  only  seen 
him  then  but  once.  Yet,  had  she  been  asked 
to  describe  his  person,  she  could  not  have  told 
•one  feature  of  his  face.  When  they  reached 
the  bottom  of  the  flight  of  steps,  they  paused 
and  looked  up  to  the  castle,  as  it  stood  upon  its 
jTOck  above,  with  the  enormous  masses  and 
towers  standing  out  dark  and  irregular  in  the 

•moonlight  sky  ;  while  the  hills  swept  in  grand 
variety  around,  and  the  valley  opened  <iut  be- 
yond, showing  the  plain  of  the  Rhine  flooded 
with  moonlight. 

*'This  i.s,  indeed,  magnificent  and  beautiful,*' 
said  Algernon  Grey.  "I  have  seen  many  lands, 
and,  certainly,  never  did  I  think  to  behold  in 
this  remote  and  untravelled  part  a  scene  which 
eclipses  all  that  I  ever  beheld  before." 

•*  It  is  very  beautiful,"  answered  Agnes ; 
"and  although  I  have  been  a  tenant  of  that 
castle  now  many  a  year,  I  find  that  the  fair 
Jand  in  which  it  lies,  like  the  society  of  the 
g«M>d  and  bright,  only  gains  by  long  acquaint- 
.ance.  To  me,  however,  it  has  charms  it  can- 
not have  to  you.  There  dwell  those  I  have 
loved  best  through  life,  there  all  who  have  been 
kind  to  me  in  chiIdh(M)d  :  the  protectors  of  my 
infancy,  the  friends  of  my  youth.  It  has  more 
to  me  than  the  scene  and  its  beauties ;  and 
when  I  gaze  at  the  castle,  or  let  my  eye  run 
along  the  valley,  I  see  through  the  wh«»le  the 
happy  home,  the  pleasant  place  of  repose. 
Faces  of  friends  h)ok  out  at  me  from  every 
window  and  every  glade,  and  loved  voices 
sound  on  every  breeze.  They  are  not  many ; 
hui  they  are  sweet  to  my  heart." 

**  And  I,  too,**  answered  Algernon  Grey, 
•"though  I  can  see  none  of  these  things  that 
you  can  see,  behold  much  more  than  the  mere 
lines  and  tints.    As  I  entered  the  court  but  an 


hour  or  two  ago,  and  looked  up  at  the  virioas 
piles  that  crowded  round,  some  in  the  fre4useai 
of  a  holiday  youth  in  his  t)est  riothes  senthnoje 
from  school,  some  in  the  russet  liverv  of  sfc. 
and  some  almost  crumbling  tu  their  earth  zgaia. 
I  could  not  hut  picture  to  myself  the  masT 
scenes  which  those  walls  have  beheld ;  \ii 
loves,  the  hopes,  the  pleasures,  the  gn<-fs, 
the  disappointment,  the  despair,  the  troubkiua 
passions,  the  calm  domestic  joys — even  ih« 
pleasant  moments  of  dreamy  idleness,  and  the 
phantasm-forming  hours  of  twilight— all  that 
the  past  has  seen  upt^n  this  spot  seemed  lo 
rise  before  me  in  tangible  forms,  and  i^mrep 
across  in  hmg  procession  with  smiles  and  inn 
alternate  on  their  checks ;  and  all  the  while 
the  musicians  under  the  stone  canopy  sppeired 
in  their  gay  and  spirit-stirring  tones  to  read  a 
curious  comment  on  the  whole." 

"  What  might  their  comment  he  ?**  asked 
the  lady,  gazing  up  in  his  face  with  a  look  of 
interest. 

**They  seemed  to  say,"  he  answered,  "Joj 
thou  t(Ki,  young  heart !  All  is  transieot.  afl 
are  shadows.  Taste  thy  morning  in  its  prisM 
Be  thy  noontide  firm  and  strong,  strew  ihiM 
evening  path  with  flowers,  embrace  the  Tif,bk 
eschew  the  wrong,  and  fear  not  when  theomo- 
ing  hours  shall  gather  thee  to  join  that  trail 
which  sweeps  along." 

••  Why,  it  is  veree !"  cried  Agnes,  smiling. 

"  Not  quite,*'  he  answered,  **  but  so  fancj 
made  their  sounds,  words  ;  and  the  cadeoceoT 
the  music  added  a  sort  of  measure." 

<'  Twas  sweet  counsel  and  good  of  that  kind 
dame.  Imagination,**  rejoined  the  fair  girl,  **aod 
yet,  though  the  command  was  to  be  guj,  year 
words,  fair  sir,  arc  somewhat  sad." 

*'  Let  us  Ke  gay,  then,*'  he  replied. 

"  With  all  my  heart."  she  cried  ;  **  but  what 
shall  we  be  gay  about  V* 

'•  Nay,  if  \*e  have  to  search  for  a  theme,  bet- 
ter he  as  we  are,"  answered  the  jtmng  Engh»h- 
man.  **  nature  is  ever  best :  tlie  mood  of  the 
moment  is  the  only  one  that  iswonh  having, 
because  it  is  the  only  one  that  is  true.  It  will 
change  when  it  is  time,  fiut  you  are  by  nature 
gay,  is  it  not  so  1*' 

•'  Oh,  yes  !*'  hhe  answered.  "  I  am  gay  as  a 
free  bird.  Nay,  good  Dr.  Scultetus.  the  court 
chaplain,  would  persuade  me  oflen  I  am  li|ehi— 
but  methinks  not  that ;  fur  I  have  felt  Dany 
things  hmg  and  deeply." 

"  And  amongst  them,  love  1"  asked  ber  com- 
panion. 

•♦  Oh,  yes  !**  replied  she.  in  a  frank  yet  play- 
ful time,  **  I  have  loved  deeply  and  truly.** 

Algernon  Grey  was  silent  fur  a  moment 
He  would  have  given  much  to  have  asked, 
*'  Whom  r*  hut  he  did  not  venture,  and  the  next 
instant  the  beautiful  girl  went  on  in  a  i«me  that 
reproved  him  for  the  question  he  had  put. 

*•  I  have  loved  my  parents.** ^lle  saiil.  •*  deeply 
and  well — though  one  of  them  I  cannot  remem- 
ber— I  have  loved  my  friends— I  do  luve  oy 
princess." 

*■  It  was  not  of  such  love  I  spoke.**  he  aa- 
swered,  gazing  down  at  her  earnestly. 

**  Then,  I  know  no  othec,'*  s>he  replied.  "  do 
you  V 

**0h.  yes,  many,'*  he  said,  laughing:  **  there 
is  a  warmer,  a  more  sparkliugp  1  might  ahiioit 
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call  it,  a  fiercer  kind  oflo?e,  which  every  man, 
who  has  miDgled  a  good  deal  in  the  world, 
mast  have  seen  in  its  effects,  if  he  have  not  ex- 
perienced it  in  his  person.  But  I  -am  not  in  a 
confessional,**  continued  he,  **  and  so  I  shall  say 
no  more." 

'*And  yet  you  would  put  me  in  one,"  she 
answered  gaily;  "but  certainly  when  I  go 
there,  I  will  have  a  more  reverend  father-confes- 
sor ;  for  methinks,  you  are  given  to  asking  ques- 
tions, which  I  may  not  be  inclined  to  answer." 

Her  companion  paused  in  meditation  during 
a  moment  or  two ;  for  her  words  raised  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  doubt  in  his  mind,  as  to  whether 
she  belonged  to  the  Protestant  or  to  the  Catho- 
lic party,  who,  at  the  time  I  write  of,  lived  to- 
gether in  the  various  towns  of  Germany,  raiher 
enduring  than  tolerating  each  other.  It  seemed 
a  night  of  frankness,  however,  when  questions 
might  be  easily  asked,  which  would  be  imperti- 
nent at  a  graver  and  more  reserved  moment ; 
and  he  demanded,  at  length,  in  a  light  tone : 
**  Pray,  tell  me,  before  I  say  more,  are  you  one 
of  those  who  condemn  all  Protestants  to  fire 
and  faggot  here  and  in  the  other  world,  or  of 
those  who  think  the  power  of  the  Pope  an  in- 
tolerable burden,  and  thedoctrines  of  thatchorch 
heretical  V 

"  Oh,  I  understand  you,"  she  said,  after  a 
moment's  thought ;  "  you  would  ask  of  what 
religion  I  am,  and  laugh  a  little  at  both,  to  put 
your  question  in  a  form  not  uncivil  to  either. 
But  if  you  needs  must  know,  I  will  tell  you 
thus  much — I  was  born  a  Protestant." 

** Bom  a  Protestant!"  Algernon  Grey  ex- 
claimed ;  "  that  seems  to  me  a  new  way  of 
becoming  one." 

•*  Nay,  I  don't  know,"  she  answered ;  *•  I  be- 
lieve it  is  the  way  one-half  the  world  receive 
their  religion,  whatever  it  may  be." 

"Right,"  he  said,  "right!  You  are  right, 
and  I  was  wrong — not  only  their  religion,  but 
half  their  views.  You  were  bom  a  Protestant, 
and  so  was  I ;  but  I  must  say,  happy  are  those 
whose  reason,  when  it  becomes  mature,  con- 
firms the  principles  they  have  received  in  their 
yonth.  So  it  has  been  with  me ;  and,  I  trust, 
with  you  also." 

"  Nay,  I  do  not  know  that  my  reason  is  ma- 
ture," replied  the  lady«  with  a^smile  ;  "  but 
everything  I  have  thought  and  read  leads  me  to 
think  th'at  I  cannot  be  wrong.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  religion,  which  was  taught  to  fisher- 
men by  its  Divine  author,  to  be  preached  to  all 
the  world,  may  be  well  read,  and  studied  un- 
adorned, by  the  descendants  of  the  world  that 
then  existed  :  it  seems  to  me,  that  if  priests 
married  they  were  as  likely  to  be  as  good 
priests  and  better  men :  it  seems  to  me,  that 
when  our  religion  teaches  to  confess  our  faults 
one  to  another,  tnere  was  no  thought  of  setting 
apart  a  particular  order  of  men  to  be  the  regis- 
trars of  all  our  wickedness,  but  rather  to  cor- 
rect that  stubborn  pride  which  hardens  us  in 
evil,  by  inducing  us  to  deny  our  guilt.  More- 
over, I  think  that  the  habit  of  bowing  down  be- 
fore pieces  of  stone  and  wood,  of  praying  to 
sinners  like  ourselves  when  they  are  dead,  and 
of  kissing  solemnly  a  piece  of  ivory  on  a  cross, 
is  rt)mething  very  like  idolatry.  But  I  know  little 
of  all  these  things.  I  read  the  Bible,  and  am 
convinced  myself;  and  yet  I  cannot  make  up 
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niy  mind  to  think  that  good  men,  with  faith  in! 
a  Saviour,  will  perish  eternally  because  thejn 
judge  differently.  Now  you  have  won  from  roe' 
an  account  of  my  faith ;  but  pray  do  not  tell  any 
one ;  for  half  of  our  clergy  would  think  I  waa 
part  papish,  and  the  other  half  part  fool."  | 

"  You  have  thought  of  these  things  deeply,  at 
all  events,"  replied  Algernon  Grey,  **  and  that! 
is  something,  where  so  few  think  at  all."  *\ 

"Oh,   one  cannot  help  thinking  of  these 
things  here,  where  one  bears  little  else  from: 
morning  till  night ;  but  I  have  thought  of  them,[ 
too,  for  other  reasons,"  she  said  more  gravely,  i 
"  One  has  need  of  consolations  in  this  world,  at 
times.     There  is  but  one  true  source  from^ 
which  they  flow ;  and  before  we  drink  at  that} 
source,  it  is  needful  to  ascertain  if  the  stream' 
be  pure.    Still  we  are  very  grave,"  she  con-^ 
tinned:   "Heaven  help  us!    if  they  dkl  bot- 
know  in  yon  gay  saloons  of  wha(  we   twO;  % 
here  are  talking  in  the  gardens,  they  would 
open  their  eyes  with  wonder,  and  perhaps  their:, 
lips  with  laughter."  >i 

"  Well,  then,  we  will  change  our  tone,"  con-T 
tinued  Algernon  Grey ;  "  come,  let  us  range' 
along  those  higher  terraces,  where  I  see  a  long 
line  of  arches,  tall,  and  slim,  and  one  beyond 
another,  like  the  fragment  of  a  Roman  aqneduot 
striding  across  the  valley." 

"  Gladly,"  she  answered  ;  "  the  air  will  be 
cooler  there,  for  it  is  higher;  and  we  shaU 
have  it  all  to  <>ur8elves ;  for  the  gay  world  of 
the  court  will  linger  down  here  till  the  trumpets 
sound  to  supper.  I  love  the  high  free  air  and 
solitude.  One  draws  a  finer  breath  upon  the 
mountains,  and  1  often  wish  I  were  an  eagle  to 
soar  above  their  jagged  tops  and  dnnk  the 
breath  of  heaven  itself.  But  here  comes  your  . 
gay  companion,  and  the  fair  lady  of  Laussitz." 

"Who  may  she  bel"  inquired  the  young 
Englishman. 

"  A  very  pretty  lady,  somewhat  gay,"  replied 
his  companion  ;  "  but  yon  mnst  forgive  me,  my 
good  captive,  if  I  tell  you  nought  of  the  ladies 
of  this  court.  In  truth,  I  know  very  little  ;  for 
I  hear  much  that  I  do  not  believe,  much  that  I 
cannot  be  sure  of;  and  though  I  see  sometimes 
what  I  would  not  see,  yet  I  would  fain  judge  all 
charitably,  and  put  no  harsh  construction  on 
other  people's  acts." 

As  she  spoke  Lovet  and  the  fair  countess 
passed  at  some  little  distance ;  and  certainly,  to 
all  appearance,  he  had  made  some  progress  to 
intimacy  in  a  marvellous  short  space  of  time. 
She  might  be  fatigued,  it  is  true — it  might  be 
but  an  idle  habit  she  had  gained  ;  but  still,  the 
arm  that  was  passed  through  his  let  the  fair 
hand  drop  till  it  met  her  led  hand,  which  she 
had  raised,  and  the  round  but  taper  fingers  of 
either  were  intertwined  together.  The  head» 
slightly  inclined  over  the  leA  shoulder,  drooped 
somewhat  forward,  as  if  the  eyes  were  cast 
upon  ttte  ground,  while  the  ear  was  raised  to 
catch  his  words.  There  was  a  languor  in  her 
figure  and  in  her  air,  an  ill-assured  step, 
a  certain  feebleness,  as  if  some  powers  of 
mind  or  body  were  failing.  It  was  bis  voice 
spoke  as  they  passed.  "  Nay,  nonsense,"  he 
said  ;  "these  are  ail  idle  nothings,^ h^^^^.-w;^ 
set  up  to  make  the  grown  children  of  ^Xs^nrks^A. 
good  boys.  Come,  fair  one,  come •*«  ^^T^^'^^Siw 
sutne  a  pettish  anger  that  you  do  uo*^  t««^*  ^'^ 
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was  made  for  sach  a  heart  as  yours,  and  such 
ao  hour  for  love,"  and,  bending  down  his  head, 
he  added  somewhat  more. 

"  How  dare  you,"  said  the  lady  in  a  low 
-voice,  "  on  my  life,  you  are  too  bold :  I  will 
leave  you,  I  will,  indeed." 

But  she  did  not  leave  him ;  and,  for  more 
than  an  hour  afterwards,  they  might  be  seen 
wandering  about  those  gardens,  arm  in  arm, 
affecting  solitary  places. 

It  is  strange  how  often  good  and  evil  take 
nearly  the  same  forms — how  that  which  is 
bright  and  pure  seeks  the  same  scenes  with 
all  that  is  most  opposite,  but  finds  a  different 
treasure  there;  as  the  bee  will  draw  honey 
from  the  aconite,  whence  others  will  extract 
the  deadly  poison.  In  the  bland  innocence  of 
her  heart,  the  bright  being  by  Algernon  Grey's 
side  led  him  on  to  the  most  lonely  parts  of  the 
9  garden,  wandered  with  him  where  there  was 
no  eye  to  watch  them ;  and  mounting  one  high 
flight  of  steps  after  another,  passed  along  the 
whole  extent  of  that  grand  terrace,  raised  upon 
its  stupendous  arches,  the  encumbered  remains 
of  which  may  still  be  seed  overhanging  the 
Talley  of  the  Neckar.  But  there,  at  the  verge, 
they  paused,  gazing  forth  on  the  moonlight 
scene  around  ;  marking  the  manifold  grada- 
tions of  the  shadow  and  the  light,  as  mass  after 
mass  oif  wood  and  castle,  mountain  and  rock, 
city  and  plain,  faded  off  into  one  gentle  hue  of 
grey  mingled  with  gold.  A  thousand  were  the 
images  called  up  in  the  minds  of  each,  by  the 
objects  that  their  eyes  beheld ;  a  thousand 
wore  the  associations  and  the  allusions  to 
which  they  gave  birth.  Wide  and  erratic  as  is 
ever  the  course  of  fancy,  soaring  into  the 
heights  of  the  highest  heaven,  and  plunging 
into  the  deepest  depths  below,  never,  perhaps, 
had  her  wing  seemed  more  untiring,  more  wild 
and  eccentric,  than  with  those  two  young  hearts 
on  that  eventful  night — eventful  in  every  way 
to  themselves,  to  those  around  them,  to  Europe, 
to  the  world,  to  the  march  of  society,  to  the 
enlightenment  of  the  human  mind,  to  the  eternal 
destinies  of  all  man's  race. 

To  what  fundamental  changes  in  everything 
that  affects  man's  best  interests,  did  not  that 
nineteenth  of  August  give  rise  ! 

The  destiny  that  hung  above  them,  without 
their  knowing  it,  seemed  to  have  some  myste- 
rious influence  upon  the  minds  and  characters 
of  both.  The  barrier  of  cold  formality  was 
broken  down  between  them ;  each  poured  forth 
the  thoughts  of  the  bosom  as  to  an  old  familiar 
friend.  Agnes  felt  herself  irresistibly  impelled 
— carried  away,  she  knew  not  how  or  why — ^to 
apeak  to  her  companion  as  she  had  never  spo- 
ken to  man  before.  She  fancied  it  was,  that 
ahe  had,  for  the  first  time,  found  a  spirit  con- 
genial to  her  own ;  and  certain  it  is,  that  there 
is  a  magic  in  the  first  touch  of  sympathy,  which 
awakens  sleeping  powers  in  the  heart,  devel- 
opes  undiscovered  stores  of  thought  and  feel- 
ing, and  brings  to  light  the  bright  things  of  the 
aoul.  But  surely  there  was  something  more  in 
it  than  this.  Upon  that  hour,  upon  that  mo- 
ment hung  the  destinies  of  each;  though 
neither  had  one  thought  that  such  could  be  the 
case,  though  of  all  things  it  seemed  the  most 
improbable,  though  he  was  a  waadering  stran- 
ger,  purpoBitig  but  to  itop  a  few  daya  in  the 


place ;  and  she  seemed  fixed  down  to  it  aad 
its  associations  for  life.  Yet  ao  it  was ;  and 
had  aught  been  different  between  them;  had 
she  remained' in  the  mere  timidity  of  the  youn^ 
girl,  or  in  the  cold  courtesy  of  new  acquaint- 
ance ;  had  he  maintained  the  usual  proud  and 
lofty  air  which  he  assumed  in  general  with 
women,  how  different  would  have  been  their 
fate  through  life  !  The  varied  scenes  through 
which  they  were  to  pass,  the  distant  lands 
which  they  were  destined  to  visit,  would  never 
have  beheld  them  together;  and  that  night 
would  have  been  but  a  pleasant  dream,  to  be 
recollected  amidst  the  dull  realities  of  life. 

It  was  otherwise,  however.  She  was  so 
young,  so  gentle,  so  bright,  so  beautiful,  that 
her  society  acted  as  a  charm,  waking  him  from 
a  sort  of  dull  ah^  heavy  torpor  which  had  been 
cast  over  his  heart  by  an  event  that  had  takes 
place  in  his  boyhood — a  counter-spell,  which 
dissipated  one  that  had  chained  up  the  currest 
of  his  youthful  blood  in  cold  and  icy  bonds.  He 
gave  way  to  all  he  felt,  to  all  the  pleasure  df 
the  moment.  Their  conversation  freed  itself 
from  all  ceremonious  shackles ;  both  seemed 
to  feel  that  they  could  trust  fully  in  each  other, 
and  spoke,  as  feeling  dictated,  with  no  reserve 
and  no  misunderstanding.  The  flight  of  thoogfat 
became  gayer,  too,  naturally  and  easily;  and 
as  Agnes  gave  way  to  the  high  and  booyast 
spirit  of  youth,  her  young  fancies  soared  and 
twinkled,  like  the  wings  of  a  lark  in  the  son- 
shine  ;  while  Algernon  Grey,  with  a  firmer  aod 
more  steady  flight,  seemed  like  a  apirit  beside 
her  spirit,  guiding  her  on,  higher  and  higher, 
into  the  world  of  space  open  to  the  homao 
mind. 

Suddenly,  as  they  thus  rambled  on  together, 
through  the  remote  parts  of  the  gardens,  they 
heard  the  sounds  of  distant  trumpets,  blowing 
clear  and  loud ;  and  Agnes,  with  a  start,  (umed 
to  her  companion,  saying :  "  That  is  the  caU  to 
supper.  Our  evening  is  coming  to  an  ead ;  do 
not  think  me  too  strange  and  free,  if  I  say  that 
I  am  sorry  for  it." 

**  Nay,"  answered  he,  *'  why  should  I  tbiok 
you  so,  when  I,  with  far  more  cause,  fed  the 
same  most  deeply.  We  may,  perfa^is,  never 
meet  again,  fair  lady ;  but  I  shall  always  re- 
member this  night  as  one  undimmed  in  iu 
brightness,  without  a  spot  to  chequer  it,  with- 
out a  shade,  or  a  regret.  I  do  think  you  free 
and  at  ease  ;  more  so,  perhaps,  than  I  expect- 
ed ;  more  so  than  many  would  have  been,  older 
in  the  world's  ways  than  yourself— but  not  too 
free;  and  I  can  well  conceive  that  the  long 
aojourn  in  a  court  like  this  has  removed  all  cold 
restraint  from  your  manner." 

'*  Oh,  no,"  she  said,  *'  it  is  not  that !  I  never 
mingle^  with  the  court  when  I  can  help  it  The 
ease  I  have  shown  to-night  has  depended,  partly 
on  myself,  partly  on  you." 

'*  Let  me  hear  more,"  he  answered ;  *'  I  do 
not  clearly  understand  yon." 

"Well,  then,"  she  said,  «*I  am  habitually 
free  and  at  ease ;  because  I  am  sure  of  ayself 
— because  I  feel  that  I  never  mean  wroig ;  and 
do  hot  know  that  I  have  any  thoughts  T  couhi 
wish  to  conceal.  I^t  those  who  doubt  them- 
selves fear  to  show  their  heart  as  it  is ;  thankf 
to  wise  friends  and  careful  guidance,  mine  baa 
no  part  that  may  not  be  open.    Theo,  as  to 
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your  share :  yoa  have  treated  me  in  a  manner  I  there  in  the  large  gloomy  chamber,  with  his 
different  from  that  which  most  men  would  as-   head  leaning  on  his  hand,  his  eyes  gazing  va- 


sumc  to  most  women.  I  could  scarcely  lay  my 
finger  upon  one  of  all  that  court,  who,  sent 
with  me,  like  yoa,  throughout  this  night,  would 
not  have  tried  to  please  my  ear  with  tales  of 
Jove  and  praises  of  my  beauty,  long,  stupid,  and 
insignificant  as  a  cricket  on  the  hearth.  Had 
you  done  so,  my  manner  might  have  been  very 
different." 

Her  companion  did  not  reply  for  a  moment 
or  two ;  but  then  said,  with  a  smile :  "  It  seems 
to  me  that  there  must  be  something  both  vain 
and  insulting  in  supposing  that  a  woman  will 
willingly  listen  to  tales  of  love  from  a  man  who 
has  known  her  but  a  few  hours — ^he  roust  think 
her  very  light  and  himself  very  captivating." 

"  We  poor  women,"  she  answered,  "  are 
Iwund  to  gratitude  towards  your  sex,  even  for 
forbearance ;  and  therefore  it  is  I  thank  you 
for  not  having  held  me  so  lightly.** 

"  I  am  far  more  than  repaid,*'  he  rejoined,  as 
she  guided  him  down  the  steps  into  the  lower 
garden,  saying  that  they  must  hasten  on,  and 
that  was  the  shortest  way. 

Passing  round  under  the  high  banks  formed 
by  the  casting  down  of  a  great  part  of  the  hill, 
called  the  Friesenberg,  they  had  crossed  one 
half  of  the  gardens,  and  were  walking  on  at  a 
Bpot  where  the  shadow  of  one  of  the  great  tow- 
ers fell  deep  upon  the  green  turf,  when  sudden- 
ly a  tall  figure  seemed  to  rise  out  off  the  earth 
close  beside  them,  passed  them,  and  disappear- 
ed. For  an  instant  the  lady  clung  to  her  com- 
panion's arm  as  if  in  terror ;  but  then,  the  mo- 
ment after,  she  laughed  gaily,  saying :  "  This 
place  has  so  many  superstitious  legends  attach- 
ed to  it  that  they  cling  to  one's  fancy  whether 
one  will  or  not.  If  I  ever  see  you  again,  I  will 
tell  you  one  about  this  very  spot ;  but  we  have 
not  time  now;  for  in  ten  minutes  after  that 
trumpet-sound  the  Elector  will  be  at  table." 

We  will  not  go  on  to  visit  the  banquet  that 
followed,  to  contemplate  its  splendour,  or  criti- 
cise the  ceremonies  there  observed.  It  were 
an  easy  matter  to  describe  it,  for  we  have  many 
a  dull  relation  of  many  a  gay  feast  of  the  time ; 
but,  in  this  work,  I  have  not  in  view  to  paint 
the  mere  customs  and  manners  of  the  age, 
•xcept  incidentally,  hot  rather  to  show  man's 
beart  and  feelings  undisguised,  and  exhibit  their 
true  proportions,  stripped  of  a  gaudy  but  dis- 
Aguring  robe  of  ceremony. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

How  often  an  aching  head  or  an  ac'«.ing  heart 
is  the  follower  of  a  gay  night  like  that  of  the 
nineteenth  of  August,  those  who  have  much 
mingled  with,  or  much  watched,  the  world  well 
know.  In  the  commerce  of  life  we  are  too 
apt  to  reverse  the  usual  course  of  all  reason- 
able traffic,  and  purchase  with  short  present 
l^easure  a  vast  amount  of  future  grief  and  care. 
The  bargain  is  a  bad  one,  but  made  every  day  ; 
and  even  at  the  table,  in  the  ball-room,  and  in 
maqy  another  scene,  this  same  losing  trade  is 
going  on,  with  the  bitter  day  of  reckoning  on 
the  morrow. 
'  How  is  it  with  Algernon  Grey,  as  he  titt 


cantly  forth  through  the  narrow  window  1  The 
servants  come  and  go ;  and  he  notices  them 
not.  The  table  is  laid  for  breakfast,  but  the 
meal  remains  untasted.  Busy  sounds  rise  up 
from  without  and  float  through  the  half-open 
casement ;  the  gay  and  cheering  laugh,  the 
light  song,  the  chattered  conversation,  ihe  cry 
of  the  vender  of  early  grapes,  the  grating  noise 
of  wheels,  or  that  of  horses'  feet,  and  through 
the  whole  a  lively  hum,  indistinct  but  merry  to 
the  ear.  Nevertheless,  he  hears  not  a  sound, 
buried  in  the  deep  thoughts  of  his  own  heart. 

Is  it  that  the  brow  is  aching !  or  that  languor 
and  feverish  heat  reign  in  those  strong  and 
graceful  limbs  1  Oh,  no.  The  whole  frame  ia 
free  from  pain ;  fresh,  vigorous,  and  fit  for  in- 
stant action.  Is  there  any  word,  spoken  the  • 
night  before,  any  deed  done,  that  he  would  re- 
call, yet  cannot  1  Not  so.  He  has  nought  to 
reproach  himself  with  ;  conscience  has  no  ac- 
cusing voice. 

What  is  it  then  t  He  communes  with  his 
own  heart ;  and  a  dark  overshadowing  cloud 
comes  between  him  and  the  sun  of  happiness. 
It  is  a  shadow  from  the  past ;  but  it  extends 
over  all  the  present,  and  far  and  vague  into  the 
future. 

The  first  thing  that  roused  him,  was  the  en- 
trance of  his  gay  friend,  William  Lovet,  who 
came  to  share  the  meal  with  him.  Neverthe- 
less, Algernon  did  not  perceive  his  approach, 
till  he  was  close  to  him,  and  laid  his  hand  upon 
his  shoulder,  saying : — 

"  Heaven  and  earth,  Algernon !  what  has 
made  thee  so  moody,  man  1  There  must  be 
something  in  the  air  of  this  foul  city,  that —  ^ 
with  such  a  bright  vision  as  that  of  last  night 
to  gladden  your  way — one  stain  of  care  should 
be  found  upon  your  brow." 

His  friend  roused  himself  instantly,  and  an- 
swered gaily,  though  not  without  an  eflTort :  "  I 
must  think  sometimes,  William ;  it  is  a  part  of 
my  nature.  One  little  drop  of  thought  fell  into 
my  clay  when  it  was  kneading.  Thank  your 
stars  that  none  such  entered  into  your  compo- 
sition. But  let  us  to  breakfast,  my  appetite 
tells  me  that  the  hour  has  somewhat  passed." 

*'  Appetite,"  cried  Lovet,  taking  his  seat ; 
"  tell  not  the  bright-eyed  Agnes  of  your  havinc^ 
so  coarse  and  vulgar  a  thing.  She  will  think 
your  love  forsworn  and  all  your  fidelity  false 
and  fickle,  if  you  do  more  than  eat  one  slice  out 
of  that  partridge  breast,  or  drink  aught  but  sour 
Rhenish  throughout  the  day.  But  seriously, 
.  and  upon  my  life,  with  solemn  earnestness,  I 
do  declare,  never  was  such  a  glorious  chance 
as  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  each  of  us.  Had  we 
culled  the  whole  court,  I  fancy,  we  could  have 
found  nought  more  chardling ;  and  we  must 
stay  here  at  least  a  month,  to  profit  by  Dame 
Fortune's  favours." 

••  A  very  sweet  companion  I  had,"  answered 
Algernon  Grey,  coldly ;  "  but  no  vows  did  I 
make,  no  fidelity  did  I  swear,  my  good  friend." 

"  Heaven  and  earth  !"  cried  Lovet,  "  did  one 
ever  hear  of  such  a  thin^  as  a  man  travell\»% 
with  another  upon  equal  t  ^rms,  and  yexNRwKva.^ 
him  all  the  hard  work  te  do  1    Swcia.x  \  "^^^ 
swore  till  my  joints  ached  and  m.^  '^'^^X^'S 
sadly  damaged \  «&!i  ^  Na  ^fs^m^  'V^^ 
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barks,  broad  in  the  bow,  broad  in  the  stern, 
and  deep  enough  in  the  hold  to  hide  ten  Dutch- 
men upon  an  elephant,  would  not  hold  one  half 
of  the  cargo  that  I  landed  safely  at  yon  lady's 
feet  last  night.  Let  me  see,  what  is  her  name  1 
I  have  it  somewhere,  written  from  her  own 
sweet  lips — Countess  of  Laussitz ! — Matilda, 
too,  by  the  mark !  A  good  name,  a  marvellous 
good  name,  is  not,  Algernon  ?  Musical,  pretty, 
soft,  soothing,  loveable.  But  never  go  any- 
where without  tablets !  See  what  service  mine 
have  been  to  me !  Many  a  fair  prospect  is 
spoiled  by  a  mistake  in  the  name.  Call  Ma- 
tilda Joan,  or  Louisa  Deborah,  and  you  are 
ruined  forever ;— Matilda,  Countess  of  Laus- 
sitz! Charming!  Sweet!  Bless  her  soft  eyes 
and  her  sweet  lips ;  they  are  worth  the  best 
diamond  in  the  Mogul's  turban.  And  so  you 
positively  did  not  swear  fidelity,  nor  vow  vows  1 
The  lady  must  have  thought  you  marvellously 
•  stupid." 

While  he  had  been  speaking  he  had  not 
failed  to  do  justice  to  the  good  things  on  the 
table.  Nor  had  Algernon  Grey  shown  any  lack 
of  appetite,  applying  himself  more  stoutly  to 
eat  his  breakfast  than  to  answer  his  compan- 
ion's light  raillery.  At  length,  however,  he  re- 
plied :  "  She  did  not  seem  to  think  so ;  or,  per- 
haps, she  was  too  courteous  to  express  it ;  but, 
at  all  events,  my  evening  spent  with  her  was 
a  very  pleasant  one,  though  neither  love,  nor 
TOWS,  nor  sighing,  had  any  share  therein." 
,  "And  yet,  methinks,  you  went  into  very 
sighing  places,"  answered  Lovet,  laughing  ; 
**  you  affected  the  groves  and  solitary  terraces, 
as  well  as  others,  whom  you  wot  of ;  and  then 
linked  arm  in  arm,  with  eyes  cast  down  and 
sweet  low  voices,  if  something  warmer  than,  a 


he  answered  seriously  :  "  The  caae  is  tbig, 
William  ;  whatever  I  may  judge  I  have  a  n^ 
to  do  myself;  there  is  one  thing,  I  am  sue,! 
have  no  right  to  do,  which  is,  to  make  a  yooog. 
gay,  happy  heart  unhappy,  sad,  and  old— ^y.  I 
say  old ;  for  the  touch  of  disappointed  tove  ii 
as  withering  as  the  hand  of  Time.  No,  do.  I 
have  no  right  to  do  that !" 

"  Good  faith !  you  are  most  scmpoloiulf 
wrong,  my  noble  cousin,"  answered  Lovet, 
"  and  do  injustice  both  to  yourself  and  ocben. 
Man,  and  woman  too,  were  bom  for  pleasure; 
changing,  varying,  at  each  step  we  take.  It  is 
a  sort  of  duty  in  my  eyes  to  give  erery  bomu 
being  brought  in  contact  with  me  whatever  joj 
I  can  aflford  them  ;  and  I  should  as  much  think 
of  refiising  a  poor  fellow  a  good  dinner,  for 
fear  he  should  not  have  one  to-morrow,  as  fail 
to  make  love  to  a  pretty  lady  who  ezpecu  it ; 
because  I  cannot  go  on  loving  her  all  my  life. 
Every  woman  has  a  pleasure  in  being  made 
love  to,  and  I  say.  Out  upon  the  niggard  who 
will  not  give  her  a  share  of  it  when  he  baa  the 
opportunity.  Every  man  to  his  own  whiia, 
however ;  for,  after  all,  these  are  nought  but 
whims,  or  the  eflfects  of  a  most  pragmatical  ed- 
ucation. But  follow  your  own  course,  foOovr 
your  own  course,  and  go  on  picking  the  bare 
bone  of  a  very  musty  morality,  fancying  it  aH 
the  while  venison  and  capon.  Perhaps,  after 
all,  you  are  nought  but  a  true  and  devoted 
knight  and  lover ;  and  the  thought  of  the  rare 
beauty  you  left  four  or  five  years  ago  in  Eof- 
land,  like  a  certain  composition  of  salt  and  ni- 
tre in  a  pickling-pan,  may  be  preserving  yon, 
uncorrupted  as  a  neat*s  tongue,  sound  and  safe, 
but  somewhat  hard  and  shrivelled  withal.  Well, 
she  is  a  glorious  creature,  it  must  be  confesa- 


prologue  to  a  mystery,  or  a  descant  on  the  j  ed  ;  and  I,  being  your  cousin  and  hers  too,  may 
moon,  did  not  enter  into  your  gentle  commun-  venture  to  confess,  without  suspicion  of  flat- 
ion,  methinks  you  must  have  been  worse  than  !  tery,  that  rarely  have  I  seen  beauty  equal  to 


Hecla ;  for,  though  it  be  all  ice,  they  say,  yet 
there  is  fire  at  the  heart ;  and  that  girl's  eyes 
and  lips  were  enough  to  set  any  one's  blood  in 
a  flame,  even  if  it  were  naturally  cold  as  a 
toad's.    Come,  come,  Algernon,  no  such  re- 


hers.  The  bud  has  burst  into  the  rose  siacs 
you  left  it,  and  though  there  may  be  a  tkora 
or  two,  the  flower  is  well  worth  gatheriBg" 

Algernon  Grey  mused  and  answered  in  a 
thoughtful  tone,  as  if  arguing  with  hiiaself. 


serve  between  us ;  let  us  speak  freely  of  our  |  '*  Taste  is  a  strange  thing,"  he  said,  "  marvel- 


loves,  and  we  may  help  each  other. 

"  On  my  life  J  William,  I  have  none  to  speak 
of,"  answered  his  companion,  warmly.  "  You 
may  make  love  to  whom  you  like,  for  you  are 
free  ;  but  with  me  it  is  very  diflferent." 

"  Nonsense,"  exclaimed  the  other ;  **  the  cir- 
cumstances are  the  same  in  both  cases,  only 
the  position  is  reversed.  If  I  am  free,  she  is 
married  ;  did  you  not  see  her  husband  there  ? 
a  fat,  white-faced  man,  not  so  high  as  a  mus- 
quetoon.  But  what  is  that  to  me  ?  The  love 
of  a  month  does  not  trouble  itself  about  matri- 
mony ;  and  my  great  grandmother's  starched 
ruflf  is,  sf  all  things,  the  emblem  that  I  hate  ; 
for  she  dared  not  evy  kiss  her  daughter  for 
fear  of  its  crumpling.  "V^Tiy  shouW  you  heed, 
either  ?  A  little  pardonable  polygamy  is  an  ex- 
cellent good  receipt  for  keeping  the  taste  fresh 
by  constant  variety.  Heaven  help  me !  if  all 
my  wives  were  coun'ed  throughout  the  cities 
of  civilized  Europe,  I  fear  I  should  have  to 
transfer  me  to  Turki  ^,  and  lodge  next  door  to 
the  Sublime  Porte." 

Aigernon  Grey  smiied,  whclhet  Yie  ^o\i\^  ot 
Dot,  at  hia  fnend'a  account  of  \mniMi\£,\)^x  aVi\i\\AiL<e,''\\)kSk^«\«\A\A:' 


lously  strange  !  Who  can  give  reason  for  his 
likings  and  dislikingsl  and  yet  there  must  be 
some  course  of  reasoning  below  them  alL  Or 
is  it  instinct,  William,  that  teaches  os  insunt- 
ly  to  appreciate  and  seek  that  which  is  aoita- 
ble  to  ourselves  1  There  are  several  kinds  of 
beauty — " 

"  True,  noble  cousin,"  answered  Lovet,  in  a 
bantering  tone. 

"  Ay,  but  two  very  distinct  classes  into  which 
all  minor  difl!erences  perhaps  may  be  ananfed.'^ 
his  friend  continued. 

"Perhaps  so,"  rejoined  the  other;  "let  us 
hear  more  of  the  two  ranks." 

"  Why  there  is  first,"  replied  Algernon  Grey, 
"  that  sort  of  beauty  which  dazzles  and  sur- 
prises— brilliant  and  conmianding,  I  think  men 
call  it — the  bold  firm  eye,  the  Juno  frown,  the 
look  of  fiery  passion,  sparkling  as  a  diamond 
but  as  hard,  bright  as  a  sword  but  oftentimes 
as  ready  to  wound.  With  me  it  alarms  rather 
than  attracts,  rouses  to  resistance  instead  of 
subduing." 

Qio  ^\i;'  ^^x^lA'i^t^iu  a  quiet  but  meaning 
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"  Then  there  is  the  other  sort/'  his  friend 
continued,  "  that  which  wins  rather  than  tri- 
umphs;  the  gentle,  the  gay,  more  than  the 
keen  and  bright ;  yielding  to,  rather  than  de- 
manding love ;  the  trusting,  the  confiding  look, 
instead  of  the  ruling  and  commanding  ;  the  lip 
where  smiles  seem  to  find  their  native  home ; 
the  soft  half-shaded  eye  full  of  veiled  light, 
speaking  at  times  the  sportiveness  of  innocent 
thought,  under  which  may  lie,  concealed  against 
the  time  of  need,  higher  and  stronger  powers 
of  heart  and  mind." 

Lovet  had  become  graver  as  his  companion 
went  on ;  and  when  he  ended,  replied  with 
some  warmth,  *'  Ay,  indeed,  such  beauty  as 
that  might  well  win  love  for  life,  and  he  would 
be  a  fool  who  found  it  and  let  any  idle  obstacle 
prevent  his  purchase  of  so  rare  a  jewel ;  but  it 
is  a  dream  of  your  fancy,  Algernon.  Imagina- 
tion has  laid  on  those  delicate  colours,  and  you 
will  never,  see  the  original  of  the  portrait. 
E^ch  man  has  in  his  own  heart  his  own  image 
of  perfection,  always  sought  for,  but  rarely 
found.  If  once  he  meets  it,  let  him  beware 
how  it  escapes  him.  He  will  never  see  its  like 
again.  I  am  no  enthusiast,  as  you  well  know 
— I  have  seen  too  much  of  life ;  but  here — all 
levity  as  you  think  me— did  I  find  once  the 
creature  that  fancy  early  drew  as  the  compan- 
ion of  my  days,  and  had  hope  of  winning  her 
love,  I  tell  you,  Algernon,  there  is  not  that 
consideration  on  the  earth  I  would  not  cast  be- 
hind me  for  the  great  joy  of  making  her  mine 
for  ever :  no,  not  one — rank,  station,  wealth, 
the  world's  esteem,  all  cold  and  formal  dogmas, 
devised  by  knaves  and  listened  to  by  fools.  I 
would  bend  all  to  that.  My  own  habitual  light- 
ness, the  sneer  and  jest  of  gay  companions, 
the  censure  of  the  grave  and  reverend,  the 
fear  of  outcry  and  invective,  and  all  the  idle 
babble  of  the  world,  would  weigh  but  as  a 
feather  in  the  balance  against  the  lifelong 
dream  of  happiness  which  such  an  union  would 
call  up." 

When  he  had  spoken — and  he  did  so  with 
fire  and  eagerness  altogether  unlike  himself— 
he  leaned  his  head  upon  his  hand,  and  fell  ap- 
parently into  profound  thought  for  several  min- 
utes. Algernon  Grey,  too,  roused,  and  his 
jmeditation  lasted  longer  than  his  companion's, 
for  he  was  still  in  a  deep  revery  when  Lovet 
started  up,  exclaiming,  "  But  it  is  all  in  vain  ! 
Come,  Algernon,  let  us  not  think — it  is  the 
most  irrational  waste  of  time  that  can  be  de- 
vised. We  are  but  Fate's  monkeys.  She  keeps 
us  here  in  this  cage  of  earth,  and  throws  us 
what  crumbs  she  will.  Happy  is  he  who 
catches  them  quickest.  What  are  you  for  to- 
day 1  I  am  for  the  castle  to  worship  at  my 
little  shrine,  unless  I  hear  from  my  saint  to 
the  contrary  before  the  clock  strikes  eleven." 

'*  Some  time  in  the  day  I  must  go  up,  too," 
replied  his  friend  ;  "  in  courtesy  we  must  both 
do  so,  to  show  our  thankfulness  for  our  kind 
reception ;  but  before  I  go,  I  must  away  into 
the  town  to  seek  out  worthy  Dr.  Henry  Alting, 
this  renowned  professor,  to  whom  my  uncle, 
his  old  friend,  sent  me  a  letter  by  your 
bands." 

"  Then,  you  may  as  well  publish  your  ifame 
at  the  market-cross,  if  there  be  one,"  answered 
Lovet ;  '*  it  wjjj  be  given  out  from  the  chair  of 


philosophy  this  morning,  and  over  the  whole 
town  ere  noon." 

••  No,  no,"  replied  Ihe  other,  with  a  smile ; 
"  my  uncle  humours  my  whim — he  is  Astrea- 
struck,  and  loves  all  wild  exploits.  In  his  let- 
ter, I  am  but  called  his  young  kinsman.  Master 
Algernon  Grey,  and  the  good  doctor  will  be 
ignorant  of  all  the  rest." 

"  Well,  well,  I  care  not,"  answered  Lovet ; 
"  it  is  no  affair  of  mine.  I  transformed  myself 
into  William  Lovet  to  please  you,  and  though, 
certainly,  the  plan  has  its  conveniences  for 
every  one  but  the  staid  and  most  line-and-rule 
gentleman  who  devised  it,  yet  I  am  ready  to 
appear  in  my  own  feathers  to-morrow,  should 
need  be." 

"  Perhaps,  thinking  you  will  appear  to  more 
advantitfge.  Will,"  replied  Algernon  Grey,  with 
an  effort  to  be  gay ;  **  however,  there  is  no 
fear.  Our  borrowed  plumage  will  last  as  long 
as  we  may  want  it,  if  we  take  care  not  to  soil 
our  own  feathers  underneath." 

*'  Now,  corpo  di  Baccho !"  cried  Lovet,  "  I 
admire  you  again.  That  last  morality  in  met- 
aphor was  worthy  of  a  saint  in  orange-tawny 
velvet,  or  my  fair  cousin,  Algernon.  I  have 
hopes  of  you  whenever  you  begin  to  deal  in 
tropes  and  figures.  At  least,  you  are  not  dull 
then,  which  is  something.  That  glorious  trio, 
wit,  wisdom,  and  wantonness,  can  then  claim 
some  share  in  you,  and  there  is  a  chance  of 
the  man  who  has  thrown  away  his  youth  and 
his  youth's  powers  in  cold  asceticism,  trying  to 
warm  his  age  with  the  fire  of  profligacy.  It  is 
a-  common  case,  and  will  be  yours,  Algernon  ; 
for  the  man  who  conmiits  not  youthful  follies, 
is  sure  in  the  end  to  take  up  with  reverend 
vices.  But  do  you  agree  to  my  plan  ;  a  moith 
here— but  one  poor  month ;  hnd  if  I  win  not 
my  fair  lady  in  that  time,  I  shall  be  right  ready 
to  slink  away  like  a  cur  that  has  been  kicked 
out  for  attempting  to  steal  a  marrow-bone. 
You  can  attend  lectures  in  the  mean  time,  and 
learn,  from  the  skull-cap  of  old  bald-headed 
Scultetus,  to  carry  yourself  evenly  on  slippery 
places." 

"Well,  stay  what  time  you  like,"  replied 
Algernon  Grey.  **  If  I  find  cause,  I  can  go  on 
a  stage  or  two  and  wait  for  you.  At  present, 
I  will  forth  to  find  out  this  renowned  professor. 
Should  you  be  gone  ere  my  return,  leave  tid-' 
ings  of  your  doings  for  my  guidance." 

Thus  saying,  he  left  him,  and  as  he  went, 
William  Lovet  gazed  after  him  till  the  door 
was  shut.  Then  a  somewhat  bitter>  smile 
curled  his  lip,  and,  after  a  moment's  thought, 
he  muttered,  "  Limed  !  limed !  or  I  am  much 
mistaken.  Ay,  ay.  I  know  the  sort  of  beauty 
that  you  have  so  tenderly  described.  A  month ! 
Stay  but  a  month,  and  if  I  judge  her  right,  and 
know  man's  heart,  you  are  plunged  in  beyond 
recaU." 


CHAPTER  V. 

Preceded  by  a  Knecht,  as  he  was  called,  of 
the  inn,  in  a  close-fitting  jacket,  wide  brown 
breeches,  and  blue  stockings,  Alg,eniQ^  CVt^ 
walked  \ViTO\x^\vXV^iv^Tt«^  ^xA^Kt^.^tfsv»^^:t^««^ 
of  Heide\\)eT%  \on<i«i^*  \Xife  \w!^»»55»  ^'^  -^^saax 
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then  renowned  for  his  wit  and  wisdom,  though 
we  know  not  at  the  present  day  upon  what 
this  fame  was  founded.  Although  it  was  the 
custom  in  those  times  for  gay  gallants  to  ruffle 
through  the  streets  with  a  long  train  of  serv- 
ants, hadged,  liveried,  and  armed,  no  one  ac- 
companied the  young  Englishman,  except  the 
man  to  show  him  the  way.  At  that  hour  of 
the  morning — it  was  now  near  eleven—few 
persons  were  to  he  seen  abroad  ;  for  the  stu- 
dent was  busy  at  his  book,  the  shopkeeper 
laboring  in  his  vocation.  These  who  did  ap- 
pear were  all  in  their  particular  costume,  dis- 
tinctive of  class  and  station.  You  could  have 
laid  your  finger  upon  any  man  in  the  whole 
town,  and  named  at  once  his  occupation  from 
his  dress.  Nor  was  this  custom,  which  as- 
signed peculiar  garments  to  each  peculiar  class, 
without  many  great  advantages,  besides  the 
mere  picturesque  effect.  But  it  is  in  Vain  to 
regret  that  these  things  have  passed  away ; 
they  were  parts  of  the  spirit  of  that  age,  an 
age  fond  of  distinctions ;  and  now  in  the  fusion 
of  all  classes  which  has  taken  place,  where  no 
distinctions  are  suffered  to  remain  but  that  of 
wealth,  the  keeping  up  of  peculiar  costumes 
would  be  an  idle  shadow  of  a  thing  no  longer 
existing. 

Amidst  close  rows  of  tall  houses — the  nar- 
row windows  of  which  displayed  no  costly 
wares — and,  here  and  there,  through  the  rows 
of  booths  erected  before  the  doors,  in  which 
the  tradesman  were  then  accustomed  to  dis- 
play their  goods  for  sale,  Algernon  Grey  walked 
on  for  about  five  minutes,  from  time  to  time 
asking  a  question  of  his  guide,  who  never  re- 
plied without  humbly  dofling  his  little  cap,  and 
adding,  **  Honourable  Sir,"  or  *'  Noble  gentle- 
man," to  every  sentence.  It  was  another  trait 
of  the  times  and  the  country. 

At  length  the  man  stopped  at  the  open  door 
of  a  tall,  dull-looking  house,  and  informed  his 
companion  that  he  would  find  Dr.  Alting  on 
the  second  floor ;  and  mounting  the  long,  cold, 
broad  steps  of  stone,  Algernon  Grey  found  his 
way  up  to  the  rooms  of  him  he  sought.  A 
fresh,  sturdy,  starched  servant  wench,  who  in- 
stantly caught  his  foreign  accent,  and  there- 
upon made  up  her  mind  not  to  understand  a 
word  he  said,  was  at  length  brought  to  intro- 
duce him  to  the  presence  of  her  master ;  and, 
.following  her  along  a  narrow  passage,  the 
young  Englishman  was  ushered  into  a  room, 
such  as  the  general  appearance  of  the  house 
had  given  little  reason  to  expect.  It  was  wide, 
handsome,  overhung  by  a  fine  carved  oak  ceil- 
ing, and  furnished  all  round  with  large  book- 
cases, richly  carved,  containing  the  treasured 
collection  of  a  long  life  in  every  shape  and 
l^rm,  from  the  enormous  folio  to  the  most  mi- 
oute  duodecimo. 

At  a  heavy  oaken  table,  near  one  of  the 
windows,  sat  two  gentlemen,  of  diflferent  age 
and '  appearance.  One  was  a  man  with  white 
hair  and  beard,  whose  sixtieth  summer  would 
never  come  again.  He  was  dressed  in  a  long 
loose  gown  of  some  black  stuff;  and,  on  his 
head,  which  probably  was  bald,  he  wore  a 
«mall  crushed  velvet  cap.  His  face  was  fine 
and  intelligent ;  and  from  beneath  the  thick 
overhanging  eyebrow  shone  out  a  clear  and 
ffiArklmg  eye. 


The  other  was  habited  in  a  coat  of  bcf 
leather,  not  very  new,  but  laced  with  gpld 
His  cloak  was  a  plain,  brown  broad-cloSi,  a 
good  deal  fresher  than  bis  coat ;  and  on  kit 
legs  he  wore  a  pair  of  those  large  funnel-shaped 
boots,  which  seemed  intended  to  catch  all  the 
rain  or  dust  that  might  fall  or  fly.  His  heavy 
rapier  lay  along  his  thigh ;  but  beyond  this  be 
was  unarmed  ;  and  his  hat  with  its  singk 
feather  rested  beside  him.  In  age  be  might 
be  about  fifty.  His  strong  black  hair  aii4 
pointed  beard  were  somewhat  grizzled ;  but 
there  was  no  sign  of  decay  in  form  or  feature 
His  teeth  were  fine  and  beautifully  white ;  his 
face  rough  with  exposure,  but  not  wrinkled : 
his  frame  was  strong,  tall,  and  powerful ;  and 
the  bold  contour  of  the  swelling  muscles  could 
be  seen  through  the  tight  sleeve  of  bis  coat 
His  face  was  a  very  pleasant  one,  grave  but 
not  stern,  thoughtful  but  not  sad ;  and,  as  lie 
turned  sharply  round  in  his  chair  at  the  opes- 
ing  of  the  door,  a  faint  recollection  of  his  fei- 
tures,  as  if  he  had  seen  them  before,  or  some 
very  like  them,  came  across  the  young  Eng- 
lishman's mind. 

With  his  usual  calm  self-possession,  Alger- 
non Grey  advanced  straight  towards  the  seat 
of  the  gentleman  in  black,  and,  with  a  few 
words  of  introduction,  presented  a  letter.  Dr. 
Alting  rose  to  receive  him,  and,  for  a  single 
instant,  fixed  his  keen  grey  eyes  upon  his  vis- 
itor's face  with  a  look  the  most  inteot  and 
searching.  The  glance  was  withdrawn  almost 
as  soon  as  given ;  and  then,  courteously  pat- 
ting forward  a  seat,  he  opened  the  letter  and 
read.  The  moment  after,  be  took  AlgerooD's 
hand  and  shook  it  heartily,  exclaiming,  "  So, 
sir,  you  are  a  kinsman  of  this  good  lord,  mv 
old  and  much  respected  friend.  Ever  to  see 
him  again  is  beyond  my  hopes ;  but  it  is  some- 
thing to  have  before  me  one  of  his  nee. 
What,  if  I  may  ask,  brings  you  to  Heidelberg ' 
If  you  come  in  search  of  learning,  here  yoa 
can  find  it  amongst  my  reverend  brethren  of 
the  University.  If  in  search  of  gaiety  and 
pleasure,  surely,  above  there,  in  the  castle, 
you  will  have  your  heart's  content ;  for  a  more 
merry  body  of  light  young  hearts  were  seldom 
ever  collected  —  good  faith,"  he  cootinaed, 
turning  to  the  gentleman  who  had  been  sitting 
with  him  when  Algernon  entered,  **  they  kept 
their  revel  up  full  long  last  night.  As  I  sat 
here  at  my  studies — it  must  have  been  pasi 
midnight — the  music  came  down  upon  me  in 
gusts,  almost  making  even  my  old  sober  Umb^ 
tingle  to  go  and  join  the  merry  dance,  as  I  did  in 
boyhood.    It  must  have  been  a  splendid  scene." 

•'This  gentleman  was  there,"  replied  the 
other ;  *'  I  saw  him  for  an  instant ;  but  I  stayed 
not  long  ;  for  that  music  has  another  effect  on 
me,  my  good  old  friend ;  and  I  betook  me  to 
my  tower  again,  more  in  the  spirit  of  the 
gloomy  anchJntc  than  yourself,  it  seems." 

<'  I  passed  the  night  there  and  part  of  the 
morning  too,  I  fear,"  said  Algernon  Grey ; 
"  for  it  was  two  before  we  reached  our  inn." 

"  I  trust  you  had  a  happy  night  of  it,  then,*' 
answered  Dr.  Alting ;  *'  such  scenes  are  the 
property  of  youth ;  and  it  would  be  hard  to 
deny  to  the  young  heart  all  the  brief  pleasores 
of  which  life  has  so  few." 

'^  ^L  Ux.  ha^^ier  night,**  answered  Algmot 
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Grey,  "than  many  of  those  hare  been  which 
I  have  spent  in  more  powerful  courts  and 
scenes  as  gay.  There  happened  to  me  that 
which,  in  the  chances  of  the  world,  rarely  oc- 
curs, to  have  a  companion  for  the  night  whose 
thoughts  and  feelings  were  wholly  congenial 
to  my  own  ;  a  lady  whose  beauty,  dazzling  as 
it  is,  would  have  fallen  upon  my  cold  heart 
only  like  a  ray  of  wintry  sunshine  on  a  frozen 
world,  had  it  not  been  that,  unlike  every  one  I 
ever  saw,  a  high  pure  spirit  and  a  rich  bright 
fancy  left  her  beauty  itself  forgotten  in  their 
own  transcendent  lustre. " 

''  You  are  an  enthusiast,  my  young  friend,*' 
said  Dr.  Alting,  while  the  stranger  fixed  his 
eyes  on  Algernon  Grey,  with  a  gay  smile; 
**  what  might  be  the  name  of  this  paragon  V 

"The  princess  called  her  Agnes,"  answered 
the  young  Englishman ;  "  and  more  I  did  not 
enquire." 

A  merry  glance  passed  between  the  good  pro- 
fessor and  his  companion ;  and  the  latter  ex- 
claimed, "  You  did  not  enquire !  That  seems 
strange,  when  you  were  so  captivated." 

'-  There  is  the  mistake,"  said  Algernon  Grey, 
laughing ;  '*  I  was  not  captivated  ;  I  admired, 
esteemed,  approved,  but  that  is  all.  Most  like- 
ly she  and  I  will  never  meet  again  ;  for  I  shall 
wander  for  a  year,  and  then  return  to  duties  in 
my  own  land ;  and  the  name  of  Agnes  is  all  I 
want,  by  which  to  remember  a  happy  night  of 
the  very  few  I  have  ever  known,  and  a  being 
full  of  grace  and  goodness,  whom  I  shall  see  no 
more." 

'*  A  strange  philosophy,"  cried  Dr.  Alting ; 
**  espcciaUy  for  so  young  a  man." 

"And  so  you  wander  for  a  year,"  said  the 
stranger ;  "  if  it  be  not  a  rash  question,  as  it 
seems  you  are  not  seeking  adventures  in  love, 
is  it  high  deeds  of  arms  you  are  in  search  of, 
like  the  ancient  knights  V* 

"  Not  so,  either,"  answered  Algernon  Grey  ; 
"  although  I  am  willing  enough,  should  the  oc- 
casion present  itself,  to  serve  under  any  hon- 
ourable flag,  where  my  religion  is  not  an  ob- 
stacle, as  I  have  done  more  than  once  be- 
fore." 

•*  Ah  !"  said  Dr.  Alting,  "  then  you  are  one 
of  those — those  very  few,  who  will  sufl^r  their 
•religion  to  be  an  obstacle  to  any  of  their  plans." 

"  Assuredly,"  answered  Algernon  Grey. 
"The  strife  at  present  throughout  the  whole 
of  Europe  is,  and  must  be  ever  more  or  less 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  pure  and  unper- 
Terted  religion  of  the  Gospel  against  the  bar- 
barous superstitions  and  corruptions  of  the 
Komish  church ;  and,  whatever  may  be  the 
pretext  of  war,  whoever  draws  the  sword  in  a 
papist  army — " 

"  Is  fighting  for  the  Woman  of  Babylon," 
cried  Dr.  Alting,  eagerly  ;  "  is  setting  himself 
up  against  the  Cross  of  Christ,  is  advancing  the 
'  banner  of  the  Dragon,  destined  sooner  or  later 
to  be  thrown  into  the  pit. of  the  nethermost 
hell ;"  and,  taking  the  young  Englishman'^s  hand, 
he  shook  it  heartily,  exclaiming :  "  I  am  glad 
to  hear  such  sentiments  from  the  kinsman  of 
my  noble  friend." 

"  He  entertains  them  as  firmly  as  yourself, 

you  well  know,"  answered  Algernon  Grey ; 

'*  they  are  common  to  all  his  family ;  and,  for 

.ay  part,  humble  as  I  am,  I  shall  always  be 


ready  to  draw  the  sword  in  the  defence  of  right, 
whenever  the  opportunity  is  afforded  me." 

"  It  is  coming,  my  dear  sir,  the  time  is  com- 
ing," cried  the  old  man.  "  Great  events  are 
before  us ;  and  I  see  for  the  first  time  the  pros- 
pect of  the  true  faith  becoming  predominant  in 
this  land  of  Germany ;  thence,  I  trust,  to  spread 
its  holy  and  beneficial  influence  throughout  the 
world.  You  have  heard,  doubtless  you  have 
heard,  that  in  the  very  heart  of  this  great  em- 
pire, the  people  of  Bohemia  have  raised  the 
standard  of  freedom  of  conscience.  Even  now 
they  arc  in  deliberation  to  choose  them  a  new 
king,  in  place  of  the  papist  tyrant,  who  has  vio- 
lated all  the  solemn  pledges,  by  virtue  of  which 
alone  he  held  the  crown.  If  their  choice  be  a 
wise  and  good  one,  if  it  be  such  as  I  believe  it 
will  be,  if  the  head  of  the  Protestant  Union, — 
in  a  word — if  the  Elector  Palatine  be  chosen 
King  of  Bohemia,  doubtless  the  spirit  of  the 
true  faith  will,  from  that  moment,  go  forthwith 
irresistible  might,  and  shake  the  idolatrous 
church  of  the  seven  hills  to  its  foundation:  I 
look  to  it  with  confidence  and  trust :  I  look  to 
every  gallant  spirit  and  faithful  heart  to  come 
forward  and  take  his  share  in  the  good  work ; 
and,  with  the  name  of  the  Lord  on  our  side, 
there  is  no  fear  of  the  result." 

The  conversation  proceeded  for  some  time 
in  the  same  strain.  With  eager  fire,  and  with 
sometimes  a  not  very  reverend  application  of 
the  words  of  Scripture,  Dr.  Alting  went  on  to 
advance  his  own  opinions,  becoming  more  eager 
every  moment,  especially  when  the  probability 
of  the  Elector  Palatine  being  chosen  as  their 
king  by  the  states  of  Bohemia  was  referred  to. 

The  gentleman  who  was  with  him  when  Al- 
gernon Grey  entered,  took  little  part  in  the  dis- 
cussion, remaining  grave  and  somewhat  stem 
in  look ;  though,  from  the  few  words  he  utter- 
ed, it  was  evident  that  his  religious  views  were 
the  same  as  those  of  his  two  companions.  He 
smiled,  indeed,  in  turn  at  the  difl^erent  sorts  of 
enthusiasm  of  the  old  man  and  the  young  one ; 
and  once  Dr.  Alting  shook  his  finger  at  him 
goodhumouredly,  saying:  "Ah!  Herbert,  you 
would  have  men  believe  you  cold  and  stoical, 
and,  for  that  purpose,  in  every  aflfatr  of  life  you 
act  like  no  other  man ;  but  I  know  the  fire  that 
is  under  it  all." 

"  Fire  enough,  when  it  is  needed,"  answered 
Herbert ;  "  but  only  when  it  is  needed,  my  good 
friend.  If  troops  spend  all  their  powder  in  fir- 
ing salutes,  they  will  have  none  to  charge  their 
cannon  with  in  the  day  of  battle ;  but  as  you 
are  not  expected  to  put  on  the  cuirass,  it  is  just 
as  well  that  you  should  keep  up  men's  spirits, 
and  fix  their  determinations  by  your  oratory. 
Only  let  me  be  quiet.  You  won't  find  me  want- 
ing when  the  time  comes." 

"  I  trust  none  will  be  wanting,"  said  Alger- 
non Grey ;  "  but  yet  I  cannot  help  feeling,  that 
in  this  light-minded  world,  many  whom  we  count 
upon  rashly,  may  fall  from  us  readily." 

"  Too  true,  too  true,"  said  Herbert,  shaking 
his  head. 

"  I  will  not  believe  it,"  cried  Dr.  Alting ;  "  with 
such  a  prince,  and  such  a  cause,  and  such  an 
object,  every  man,  who  has  a  particle  of  truth 
in  his  nature,  will  do  his  duty,  I  am  sure  ;  and 
let  the  false  go — we  can  do  without  theci." 

"  You  nwMX  ^<^^\\a  ^«^iJi.,^»^^\S!en  ^w««w^^ 
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friend,*'  said  Algernon  Grey,  rising  to  depart ; 
"  but  still,  I  do  fhink,  and  I  do  trust,  that  there 
are  enough  both  ^rm  and  true  in  Europe,  to  ac- 
complish this  great  task,  unless  some  sad  acci- 
dent occur,  or  some  great  mistake  be  commit- 
ted. We  shall  see,  however ;  and  in  the  mean 
time,  farewell." 

Dr.  Alting  shook  hands  with  him  warmly, 
asked  where  he  could  find  him,  how  long  would 
be  his  stay  in  Heidelberg,  and  all  those  other 
questions  which  courtesy  dictated  :  but  perhaps 
the  reverend  doctor  felt,  in  a  degree  not  alto- 
gether pleasant,  that  his  young  friend,  if  not  so 
learned  a  man  as  himself  in  hooks  and  parch- 
ments, had  another  sort  of  learning — that  of 
the  world — which  he  himself  did  not  possess. 

The  gentleman  who  had  been  called  Herbert 
seemed  to  feel  differently ;  and,  when  the  young 
gentleman  was  about  to  depart,  he  rose,  say- 
ing :  •*  I  will  go  with  you,  and  perhaps  may 
show  you  some  things  of  interest."  Then  bid- 
ding adieu  to  Dr.  Alting,  he  followed  Algernon 
Grey  out  of  the  room,  and  descended  the  stairs 
with  him  in  silence.  Under  the  shadow  of  the 
doorway  they  found  waiting  the  Knecht,  who 
had  guided  the  young  gentleman  thither ;  but 
Herbert  dismissed  him,  saying  to  his  compan- 
ion: "I  will  be  your  guide  back.  Shall  we 
stroll  along  to  the  church,  or  visit  some  of  the 
fortifications  t  Both  are  somewhat  in  your 
way,  it  would  seem." 

"  Nay,"  answered  Algernon,  •*  with  the 
church  I  have  httle  to  do,  except  when  my 
opinions  are  drawn  forth  by  such  a  man  as  our 
learned  friend  ;  but  I  will  go  whithersoever 
you  choose  to  lead  me." 

"  Well,  then,  we  will  stroll  along  and  take 
things  as  they  come,"  answered  Herbert ;  "  we 
can  scarcely  go  amiss  in  this  town  and  neigh- 
bourhood, for  each  step  has  its  own  particiUar 
interest,  or  its  own  beauty.  It  is  a  place  I  nev- 
er weary  of" 

As  he  spoke  they  turned  into  one  of  the  nar- 
row streets  that  led  up  towards  the  hUls,  and 
were  crossing  the  castle-road,  in  order  to  take 
a  path  through  the  woods,  when  Algernon 
•-ftij^  quick  ear  caught  the  sound  of  a  voice 
callings  him.  Looking  round,  be  saw  a  gen- 
tleman coming  down  with  a  hasty  step,  follow- 
ed by  {WO  or  three  servants,  and  instantly  rec- 
ognised the  Baron  of  Obemtraut.  A  feeling— 
I  might  almost  call  it  a  presentiment :  one  of 
those  strange,  inexplicable. foresights  of  a  com- 
ing event,  which  sometimes  put  us  on  our  guard 
against  approaching  evil,  made  him  say  to  his 
companion :  ''  Oh !  this  is  the  gentleman  with 
whom  I  had  a  bet  last  night,  I  will  rejoin  you 
in  a  moment ;"  and  he  advanced  a  step  or  two 
up  the  hill. 

The  next  instant  Oberntraut  was  by  his  side. 

"  I  wish  to  speak  a  moment  with  you,  sir," 
he  said. 

Algernon  Grey  bowed  his  head  and  was  si- 
lent. 

**  We  had  a  bet  last  night,"  continued  the 
baron*  whith  a  flushed  but  somewhat  embar- 
rassed air ;  '*  my  servants  are  carrying  down 
the  amount  to  your  inn." 

"  Thanks,"  answered  Algernon  Grey  ;  "  they 
win  find  some  of  my  people  there,  to  whom 
they  can  deliver  it." 

"  I  always  pay  my  debts,  air,"  said  Obem- 


traut ;  "  but  I  rather  think  there  is  another  ac* 
count  to  be  settled  between  us." 

*'  Indeed !"  replied  Algernon  Grey,  calmly  ; 
<'  I  am  not  aware  of  it     What  may  it  be  V 

"  Ob  !  sir,  you  assume  ignorance !"  rejoined 
the  other,  in  an  insulting  tone :  '*  in  a  word^ 
then,  we  do  not  suffer  foreign  genUemea  to 
come  hither,  win  our  money,  and  court  our  la- 
dies, without  making  them  pass  through  some 
ordeal.    Do  you  understand  me  now  V* 

*'  Perfectly,"  answered  the  young  EogliAb- 
man,  with  a  slight  smile ;  **  such  words  are  oot 
to  be  mistaken ;  and  let  me  assure  you,  as  I 
wish  to  see  everybody  pleased,  I  wfll  oot  disap- 
point you  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  we  may  eon- 
duct  a  matter  of  this  sort  without  warmtb,  and 
with  all  courtesy.  I  know  not  how  I  have 
aggrieved  you ;  but  that  I  ask  not :  it  is  quite 
sufficient  that  you  think  yourself  aggrieved,  and 
I  will  give  you  such  opportunity  of  redreasiag^ 
yourself  as  you  may  wish  for." 

"  I  thank  you,  sir,"  replied  the  other,  ia  a 
more  moderate  tone ;  *'  when  and  where  shaE 
itbel" 

"  Nay,  that  I  must  leave  to  you,"  answered 
the  young  Englishman ;  "  I  wiU  make  but  twe 
conditions — that  it  be  speedily,  and  that  we 
embroil  no  others  in  our  quarrel.  I  have  bet 
one  friend  here,  and  as  he  has  been  somewliat 
too  famous  in  our  own  country  for  rencontres  oC 
this  kind,  I  would  fain  spare  him  any  share  m. 
an  affair  of  mine." 

*'  Be  that  as  you  like,"  replied  the  baroa ; 
'*  on  all  accounts  we  shall  be  better  alone :  the 
place  must  be  one  where  we  shall  have  no  in- 
terruption. Let  me  think !  Yes,  that  will  do. 
Will  you  meet  me  to-morrow  on  the  bridge,, 
each  with  a  single  page  whom  we  can  leave  be- 
hind at  our  convenience  1  I  will  lead  yon  to  a 
spot  secure  and  shaded  from  all  eyes,  where 
we  shall  have  good  turf  and  space  eeoogh.*' 

*'  Agreed,"  answered  Algernon  Grey,  "  bot 
why  not  this  very  day  1 1  am  quite  prepared." 

"  But  I  have  a  few  hours*  journey  to  take 
first,"  replied  the  baron ;  "  no,  in  your  courte- 
sy let  it  be  to-morrow;  and  the  safest  boor 
will  be  j  ust  before  nightfall.  Come  a  littk  ear- 
lier to -the  bridge,  for  we  have  some  smaU  dia^ 
tance  to  go — with  our  swords  alone— ia  it  not 
sol" 

'*  As  you  will,"  said  his  companion.  **  Be  it 
so  then — in  the  grey  I  will  nut  fall  you — good 
morning,  sir  ;"  and  turning  round,  i»B  rejoined 
his  new  acquaintance  Herbert,  with  an  easy 
and  unembarrassed  air. 

Herbert  was  not  entirely  deceived,  however. 
He  had  been  standing  where  the  young  £09- 
lishman  left  him  at  about  five  paces*  distance, 
where  the  greater  part  of  their  conversation 
was  inaudible  ;  but  he  knew  one  of  the  parties 
and  his  character  well,  and  divined  the  other 
rightly.  The  last  words  of  Algernon  Grey,  too, 
which,  detached  from  the  rest,  had  seemed  to 
the  speaker  insignificant,  had  been  uttered  in 
a  louder  tone,  and  Herbert  had  heard  him  say 
distinctly,  •*  In  the  grey  I  will  not  fail  you — 
good  morning,  sir."  The  eiq|>re8sioos  were  j 
nothing  in  themselves  ;  they  might  refer  to  as/  ^ 
trifling  and  accidental  arrangement ;  but  Her- 
bert's eyes  had  been  fixed  upon  the  fao$  of 
Oberntraut,  who  stood  fronttag  him,  and  te  feed 
the  look  that  it  wore,  if  not  with  oertiiaty,  as- 
suredly not  wrongly. 
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As  the  two  separated  the  baron  doffed  his 
hat  and  plume  to  Herbert  with  every  sign  of 
high  respect ;  and  the  other  returned  the  salu- 
tation^ though  but  coldly.  For  a  moment  or 
two,  as  Algernon  and  his  companion  walked 
up  the  hill,  nothing  was  said ;  and  then  the 
younger  gentleman  began  to  speak  lightly  of 
indifferent  subjects,  thinking  that  longer  si- 
lence might  lead  to  suspicions.  Herbert  an- 
swered not,  but  went  on  musing,  till  at  length 
— as  if  he  had  paid  not  the  slightest  attentiofi 
to  the  words  which  had  been  falling  on  his  ear 
for  the  last  two  or  three  minutes — he  broke 
forth  at  once  with  a  dry  laugh,  sa3ring :  "  So, 
you  have  contrived  to  manufacture  a  quarrel 
already." 

••  Nay,  not  so !"  answered  Algernon  Grey  ; 
**  if  you  mean  with  the  Baron  of  Obemtraut, 
let  me  assure  you  there  is  no  quarrel  of  any 
kind  between  us.  I  know  of  no  offence  that  I 
liave  given  him,  and  for  my  own  part  I  may 
safely  say  that  I  have  received  none.  There 
was  a  bet  between  us  which  I  won,  and  he 
seems  perhaps  a  little  nettled ;  but  what  is 
that  tomeV 

Herbert  looked  down  thoughtfully,  still  walk- 
ing on,  and  after  a  while  he  paused,  asking  as 
abruptly  as  before,—*'  Have  you  many  friends 
in  this  place  ?" 

'*  Nay,  I  have  been  here  but  eighteen  hours," 
answered  the  other ;  "  happy  is  the  man  who 
can  boast  of  many  friends,  take  the  whole 
world  over  and  pick  them  from  the  four  quar- 
ters of  the  globe.  I  have  none  who  deserves 
the  name  within  these  walls,  but  the  one  who 
came  with  me." 

••Well,"  replied  the  other,  "should  you  re- 
quire one,  on  occasion  of  import,  you  know 
where  to  find  one  who  has  seen  some  hard 
blows  given  in  his  day." 

••I  thank  you  much,  and  understand  you 
rightly,"  said  Algernon  Grey ;  "  should  I  have 
seed  of  such  help,  depend  upon  it,  I  will  apply 
to  you  and  none  other.  But  at  present,  be- 
lieve me,  I  have  none." 

••  What !  not  •  in  the  grey  ?'  "  asked  Herbert, 
with  a  laugh  ;  and  then,  whistling  two  or  three 
bars  of  an  English  air,  he  added,  '•  Will  you 
spend  an  hour  or  two  with  an  old  soldier  to- 
night, my  young  friend?" 

*«  Willingly,"  replied  Algernon  Grey,  smiling 
at  the  suspicions  in  which  he  clearly  saw  the 
invitation  was  given.  ••  When  shall  I  come  1 
My  time  is  quite  free." 

*•  Oh !  come  an  hour  before  twilight,"  an- 
swered Herbert,  "  and  stay  till  the  castle  clock 
strikes  ten — Will  that  suit  you  1" 

**  Right  well,"  said  the  young  Englishman. 
**  I  will  not  fail  by  a  moment,  though  I  see  you 
doubt  me.  But  where  am  I  to  find  you,  and 
who  am  I  to  ask  for  1" 

**  I  have  deceived  myself,  or  you  are  cheat- 
ing me,"  answered  Herbert  bluntly,  and  speak- 
ing in  EngUsh  ;  •'  but  come  at  all  events.  You 
wSl  find  me  at  the  castle — ask  for  Colonel 
Herbert,  or  the  English  Ritter.  They  will 
show  you  where  I  lodge." 

"  Be  sure  I  will  be  there,"  rejoined  Alger- 
non ;  "  I  did  not  know  you  were  a  country- 
man ;  but  that  will  make  the  evening  pass  only 
the  more  pleasantly,  for  we  shall  have  thoughts 
in  common,  as  well  as  a  common  language ; 


and,  to  si^  soothe  though  this  German  is  a  fine 
tongue,  yet,  while  speaking  it  badly,  as  I  do,  I 
feel  like  one  of  the  mountebanks  we  see  in 
fairs  dancing  a  saraband  in  fetters." 

«  You  speak  it  well  enough,"  answered  his 
companion,  "  and  it  is  a  fine  rich  tongue ;  but 
at  the  court,  with  the  usual  levity  of  such  light  • 
places,  they  do  not  value  their  own  wholesome 
dialect.  They  must  have  a  dish  of  French, 
forsooth ;  and  use  a  language  which  they  do 
not  half  know,  and  which,  if  they  did,  is  nsC 
half  as  good  a  one  as  their  own — a  poor  piti- 
ful whistling  tongue,  like  the  wind  blowing 
through  a  key-hole  without  the  melody  of  the 
Italian,  the  grandeur  of  the  Spanish,  the  rich- 
ness of  the  German,  or  the  strength  of  the  Eng- 
lish." 

••  Yet  is  a  good  language  for  conversation," 
replied  Algernon  Grey,  willing  to  follow  upon 
any  track  that  led  from  the  subject  of  his  ren- 
contre with  Obemtraut. 

*•  To  say  things  in  a  double  sense,  to  tickle 
the  ears  of  light  women,  and  make  bad  jests 
upon  good  subjects,"  rejoined  Herbert,  whose 
John  Bull  prejudices  seemed  somewhat  strong ; 
•*  that  is  all  that  it  is  good  for.  Now  look  here," 
he  continued,  as  they  reached  a  commanding 
point  of  the  hill,  "  did  yon  ever  see  a  place  so 
badly  fortified  as  this  1  There  is  not  much  to 
be  done  with  it  that  is  true ;  for  it  is  com- 
manded by  so  many  accessible  points,  that  it 
would  cost  the  price  of  an  empire  to  make  it  a 
fortress.  Yet  if  the  Elector  would  spend  apon 
strengthening  his  residence  against  his  ene- 
mies, one-h  Jf  of  what  he  is  throwing  away 
upon  laying  out  that  stupid  garden,  I  would  un- 
dertake to  hold  it  out  for  a  year  and  a  day 
against  any  force  that  king  or  emperor  could 
bring  against  it." 

"  Something  might  be  done,  it  is  true,"  an- 
swered the  young  Englishman ;  "  but  it  could 
never  be  made  a  strong  place,  domineered  as  it 
is  by  all  these  mountains.  If  you  fortified  them 
up  to  the  top,  it  would  require  an  army  to  gar- 
rison them." 

"  Ay,  that  is  the  mistake  that  will  be  com- 
mitted by  engineers  to  the  last  day,  I  believe," 
answered  Herbert,  who  had  his  peculiar  no- 
tions on  all  subjects.  •<  They  think  they  must . 
fortify  every  commanding  point.  But  there  is 
another  and  better  method  of  guarding  them. 
Render  them  inaccessible  to  artillery,  that  is 
all  that  requires  to  be  done,  and  then  they  need 
no  further  defence.  On  the  contrary,  they  be- 
come ramparts  that  will  crumble  to  no  balls. 
There  is  no  escarpment  like  the  face  of  a  rock. 
Now  this  same  mad  gardener  fellow,  this  Salo- 
man  de  Cans,  who  is  working  away  there  :  he 
has  filled  up  half  a  valley,  thrown  down  half  a 
mountain,  and  the  same  labour  and  money, 
spent  in  another  way,  would  have  rendered 
every  point  inaccessible  from  which  a  fire 
could  be  opened  on  the  castle. — But,  look 
there !  Horses  are  gathering  at  the  gates,  and 
men  in  gilded  jackets.  The  prince  and  his  fair 
dame,  and  all  the  wild  boys  and  girls  of  the 
court^are  going  out  upon  some  progress  or  ex- 
pedition—I  must  hasten  down  as  fast  as  I  can, 
for  I  want  to  speak  with  one  of  them  before 
they  go.— Remember  the  hour,  and  fv^  \^v^.. 
Can  you  find  your  way  back  1 " 

"  Oh,  yes !    no  fear  !•'  answered.    .*wV«sc^«^ 
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Grey,  "  I  will  be  with  you  to-night ;"  and  wav- 
ing his  hand,  Herbert  harried  down  towards  the 

-castle. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

'*ToifT,"  cried  the  page,  standing  in  the 
gateway  of  the  Golden  Stag,  and  turning  half- 
round  towards  a  sort  of  coTered,  half-enclosed 
shed  or  booth  in  the  court-yard,  where  the  Eng- 
lish servant,  who  had  accompanied  the  two 
travellers  on  their  journey  to  Heidelberg,  was 
cleaning  a  pair  of  his  master^s  silver  stirrups, 
^*  here's  a  man  inquiring  for  my  lord,  and  I  can 
not  make  out  a  word  that  he  says.*' 

*'  What  does  he  want  1"  cried  Tony  from  the 
shed,  rubbing  away  as  hard  as  if  his  life  de- 
pended upon  making  the  stirrups  look  brighter 
than  the  groom  had  been  able  to  render  them. 

"  I  can't  tell,"  replied  the  boy ;  «•  but  he 
seems  to  want  to  give  me  a  hundred  crowns." 

'*  Take  them,  take  them,"  rejoined  the  man, 
sagaciously,  *<  and  ask  no  questions.  I'll  tell 
jou  what.  Frill,  always  take  gold  when  you  can 
get  it.  It  comes  slow,  goes  fast,*and  calls  no 
man  master  long :  a  very  changeable  servant : 
but  a  very  useful  one,  while  we  have  him  ;  and 
there  is  no  fear  of  his  growing  old  in  our  ser- 
vice. Don't  let  the  man  know  ypu  can  speak 
French,  or  he  might  put  you  to  disagreeable  in- 
terrogatories. Pocket  and  be  silent ;  it  is  the 
way  many  a  man  becomes  great  in  this  world." 
'  The  advice  was  given  in  that  sort  of  banter- 
ing tone,  which  showed  evidently  that  it  was 
4iot  intended  to  be  strictly  followed,  and  the 
page,  taking  the  crowns,  held  them  up  before 
the  eyes  of  the  roan  who  brought  them,  sa3ring: 
"For  Algernon  Grey  1" 

^'  Ja,  Ja !"  said  the  German  servant ;  **  for 
Algernon  Grey ;"  and  adding  a  word  or  two 
•more,  which  might  have  been  Syriac  for  aught 
the  page  knew,  he  withdrew,  leaving  the  mon- 
ey in  the  boy's  hands. 

.  As  soon  as  he  was  gone,  Freville  or  Frill,  as 
he  was  familiarly  termed  by  the  household, 
walked  back  to  where  his  companion  was  at 
work,  and  quietly  counted  over  the  money  upon 
the  loose  board  which  formed  the  only  table  of 
the  shed. 

'*  I  must  give  this  to  some  one  to  keep,  till 
my  lord's  return,"  he  said :  "  will  you  take  care 
©fit,  Tonyl" 

"  Not  I,"  replied  the  servant ;  "  I  repeat  the 
Lord's  Prayer  every  morning  and  evening ;  the 
first  time,  to  keep  me  out  of  temptation  by  day ; 
the  second,  to  defend  me  against  it  by  night — 
111  have  none  of  it,  Master  Frill ;  it  is  a  good 
sum,  and  too  much  for  any  poor  man's  pocket, 
especially  where  the  placketrhole  is  wide,  and 
the  bottom  somewhat  leaky." 

"  I  will  take  it  up  to  Sir  William,  then,"  said 
the  boy;  *' for  I  won't  keep  it  myself.  It  would 
be  risking  my  lord's  money  sadly.  Even  now 
my  fingers  begin  to  feel  somewhat  sticky,  as  if 
I  had  been  handling  the  noses  of  horse-chestnut 
buds." 

"  Get  you  gone,  for  a  graceless  young  vil- 
lain," answered  Tony  ;  **  what  have  yon  to  do 
•with  the  noses  of  other  men's  children  ?  you 
'Will  have  enough  to  do  with  your  own,  if  I  guess 


right ;  but  as  to  the  money,  meihinks  it  is  qfnite 
as  safe  in  your  pocket  as  Sir  William**." 

"Why,  you  don't  think  he  would  keep  it, 
Tony  1"  said  the  page,  in  an  inquiring  tone 

"  As  to  keeping  it,"  answered  Tony,  "  that's 
as  it  may  be.  He  never  could  keep  his  owiu 
therefore  why  should  he  keep  other  people's  t 
but  between  you  and  I,  Frill—"  and  he  dropped 
his  voice  as  if  he  did  not  wish  to  be  owerttomtd 
— «  our  young  lord  is  not  likely  to  gain  modi 
by  Sir  William's  company.  We  did  very  well 
without  him ;  and  though  he  may  not  choose 
to  pick  my  lord's  pocket  of  hard  gold,  he  oiay 
take  from  him  what  gold  wiU  not  buy.  I  have 
a  strange  notion,  somehow,  that  it  was  not  al- 
together for  love  he  came.  If  it  were,  why  did 
not  he  come  long  before  1  But  I  remember  him 
well,  when  he  was  a  boy ;  and  he  was  a  earn- 
ning  devil  then ;  as  full  of  mischief  as  a  pista- 
chio-nut. Why  he  hung  the  buttery  hatch  with 
a  wire  like  a  bird-trapj  and  the  moment  old 
Jonas  put  his  hand  out,  it  fell  and  nearly 
chopped  ofi'his  fingers." 

This  was  a  jest  fitted  to  the  meridian  of  a 
boy's  understanding ;  and  he  burst  into  a  fit  of 
laughter  at  the  anecdote. 

"  Ay,  ay,"  continued  Tony,  *♦  it  would  have 
passed  as  a  wild  lad's  fun,  if  we  had  not  known 
that  he  had  a  spite  at  Jonas,  who,  one  day, 
when  he  was  thirsty,  refused  him  a  cup  of  hy- 
pocras  that  he  wanted,  and  would  only  give  hiai 
a  jug  of  ale. — But  who  in  the  name  of  sdks  aad 
satins,  is  this  peeping  about  the  court  on  the 
tips  of  his  toes,  with  rosettes  and  sword-knots 
enough  to  swallow  him  up  1  It  is  a  page  o(  tbe 
court,  I  do  believe.  To  him.  Frill,  to  htm  * 
Speak  French  to  this  one,  for  he  looks  as  if  he 
had  been  dieted  on  comfits  and  spiced  wine ; 
and  nothing  will  go  down  with  him,  depend 
upon  it,  unless  it  be  garnished  with  FniKh 
tongue." 

Following  the  suggestion  of  his  compaaioo. 
Frill  advanced,  and  the  two  pages  met  in  the 
midst  of  the  court-yard,  where  tbey  stood  bow- 
ing and  complimenting  each  other  with  an  ex- 
travagance of  courtesy  which  had  nearly  over- 
powered good  Tony  with  laughter. 

**  My  heavens !  what  a  pair  of  monkeys,"  he 
exclaimed.  **Take  away  their  cloalo,  and 
stick  a  tail  through  their  satin  breeches,  and 
you  have  got  the  beast  as  perfect  as  at  a  pop- 
pet-show. Look  at  that  little  monster,  FriQ, 
if  he  has  not  wriggled  himself  into  an  attitude 
in  which  be  cannot  stand  while  I  count  fonr. 
There,  'tis  all  over ;  and  now  he  twists  to  the 
other  side.  What  does  he  want.  Frill?"  he 
continued,  raising  his  voice ;  "  talk  to  him. 
boy,  and  don't  stand  there  grinning  like  a  oat- 
ape." 

'<  He  comes  down  from  the  castle."  answered 
Frill,  turning  round,  very  well  satisfied  with 
the  graces  he  had  been  displaying,  '*  to  ask  mv ' 
lord  and  Sir  William  to  join  the  court  in  a 
progress  to  Schonau." 

"Tell  him  Master  Algernon  Grey  is  ont, 
and  Heaven  knows  when  he  will  be  back 
again,"  exclaimed  Tony,  who  was  wearted 
with  the  courtly  air  of  the  pages.  *'What 
does  the  devil's  foal  say  now !"  he  oontianed, 
when  Frill  had  rendered  the  reply  he  diotated, 
and  received  a  speeoh  and  a  low  bow  m  m- 
tum. 
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"  He  says  I  roust  tell  Master  William  Lovet, 

•  then,''  replied  the  page ;  and  conducting  the 
other  youth  ceremoniously  back  to  the  thresh- 
old of  the  gateway,  h^  took  leave  of  him  after 

,  some  farther  civil  speeches  on  the  one  part, 
and  directions  on  the  other. 

•'  There,  go  and  tell  Sir  William,"  said  Tony, 
U'hen  the  boy  rejoined  him,  *'  and  lay  the 
money  on  the  table  in  our  lord's  room.  And 
hark  you.  Frill,  you  may  as  well  keep  an  eye 

-  on  Sir  William's  doings  ;  I've  doubts,  Frill,  I 
have  doubts ;  and  I  should  like  to  know  what 
he  is  seeking ;  for  I  can't  help  thinking  there's 
more  under  his  jerkin  than  God's  will  and  a 
^od  conscience." 

**  If  I  thought  he  meant  my  lord  any  harm," 
answered  the  boy,  boldly,  "  I'd  drive  my  dag- 

.  ger  into  him." 

"  Pooh !  nonsense  ;  prick  him  with  a  needle 
or  a  cobbler's  awl,"  answered  Tony  ;  »'  you'd 
only  let  him  blood  and  make  him  more  feverish 
towards  spring  time.    No,  no,  my  boy,  he*ll 

.  give  no  cause  for  offence ;  but  a  man  may  do 
more  harm  sometimes  with  a  simple  word 
than  with  a  drawn  sword.  TU  watch  him 
^vell,  however  ;  do  you  so  too ;  and  if  you  find 
out  anything,  let  me  knew.  Now,  away  with 
you,  away  with  you,  and  tell  the  good  man 
above ;  for  if  he  do  not  make  haste,  he  will 

■  not  be  in  time,  and  then  your  young  bones  are 
likely  to  suffer." 

The  page  turned  to  obey,  but  he  bad  scarcely 
reached  the  archway,  when  William  Lovet  is- 
sued forth,  descending  from  above,  and  called 
loudly  for  his  horse. 

The  page's  communication,  however,  seemed 
to  make  an  alteration  in  his  purpose ;  and  after 
pausing  for  a  moment  or  two  to  think,  he  re- 
entered the  house,  ordering  everything  to  be 
prepared  for  him  to  join  the  train  of  Frederic 
and  Elizabeth,  as  soon  as  he  heard  them  com- 
.  ing  down  the  hill. 

William  Lovet  was  a  very  different  man  in 
the  solitude  of  his  own  chamber  and  in  the 
'  company  of  his  cousin.  He  now  waited  some 
twenty  minutes,  expecting  almost  every  mo- 
ment to  hear  the  approach  of  the  cavalcade, 
which  was  to  pass  before  the  windows ;  but  he 
showed  no  impatience,  no  lover-like  haste  to 
join  the  lady  at  whose  suggestion  he  doubted 
not  the  invitation  had  been  given.    Sitting  at 

■  the  table,  with  his  hat  cast  down  and  his  sword 
taken  out  of  the  belt,  he  leaned  his  head  upon 
his  hand,  and  seemed  buried  in  meditation. 
His  brow  was  contracted,  and  heavy  with  ap- 
parently gloomy  thought ;  and  his  hand  played 
vith  the  curls  of  his  long  dark  hair  uncon- 
sciously. Like  many  men  of  strong  passions, 
who  set  a  careful  guard  upon  their  tongue 
when  any  other  human  being  is  near  to  hear 
and  comment  on  their  words,  but  feel  pain- 
fully the  restraint  then  put  upon  themselves, 
he  was  apt,  as  if  for  relief,  to  suffer  the  secret 
counsels  of  his  heart  to  break  forth  at  times, 
when  he  felt  perfectly  certain  they  would  reach 
no  other  ear  but  his  own.    And  this  was  one 

•  of  those  moments  when  the  workings  of  strong 
purposes  within  him  forced  him  to  give  way 
to  the  dangerous  habit.  It  was  no  long-con- 
tinued monologue  that  he  spoke,  no  loud  and 
-Tebement  outbursts  of  paasion ;  but  broken 
iragctients  of  sentences— as  if  a  portion  of  his 


thoughts  would  clothe  themselves  in  words, 
and  were  suddenly  checked  before  they  were 
complete— came  forth  muttered  and  disjointed 
from  his  lips. 

"  It  must  do  this  time,"  he  said  ;  and  then 
he  fell  into  thought  again,,  continuing.  In  about 
a  minute  after,  '*  If  it  do  not,  means  must  be 
found  to  make  it — the  time  is  very  short.  In 
another  year  he  goes  back — to  think  of  his 
having  wasted  full  four  years  amongst  all  that 
could  tempt  a  man !  He  must  be  stone — but 
he  is  touched  now,  or  I  am  mistaken — I  must 
get  this  woman  to  help  me — make  her  a  tool 
when  she  thinks  herself  a  conqueror !  Ha ! 
ha !  ha !"  and  he  laughed  aloud.  "  I  will  nev- 
er leave  it  till  it  is  finished.  It  may  cost  a 
good  deal  yet ;  for  he  is  not  easily  led,  that> 
clear.  Example,  example !  That  has  been 
always  wanting.  We  will  accustom  his  mind 
to  it — break  him  in  like  a  young  colt  that  first 
flies  from  the  hand,  but  soon  suffers  every 
child  to  pat  him.  Ay,  he  is  in' the  high  road, 
if  he  do  not  take  a  flight  and  dart  off;  but 
surely,  in  the  wide  world  of  accidents,  we  shall 
find  something,  which,  improved  by  skilful 
management,  will  keep  him  here  till  that  same 
glittering  web  of  golden  threads,  called  love's 
net,  is  round  him — then  let  the  poor  stag  strug- 
gle, and  pant,  and  toss  about,  he  will  not  easily 
break  through,  and  the  prize  is  mine." 

His  farther  thoughts  were  interrupted  by  a 
knock  at  the  door.  "  Come  in,"  he  said ;  and 
then  exclaimed,  in  surprise,  as  the  very  object 
of  his  contemplation  stood  before  him,  "  Why, . 
Algernon,  you  have  become  mighty  ceremo- 
nious." 

"  Nay,"  answered  Algernon  Grey,  laughing, 
"  I  thought  you  were  not  alone ;  for  I  heard 
one  voice  speaking,  at  least ;  and,  with  a  gen- 
tleman of  your  pursuits,  one  can  never  tell 
how  inopportune  a  visit  may  be." 

"  Pshaw !"  cried  Lovet ;  "  'tis  a  bad  habit  I 
have  from  my  mother.  We  rash  and  thought- 
less folks,  unlike  you  calm  and  cautions  ones, 
cannot  keep  the  secrets  of  our  bosom  in  the 
safe  casket  of  the  heart.  We  must  speak  out 
our  thoughts,  whatever  they  may  be ;  and,  if 
we  can  find  no  other  man  to  tell  them  to,  we 
tell  them  to  ourselves." 

"  The  safest  confidant  by  far,"  answered 
Algernon  Grey.  "  What  now,  boy  1"  he  con- 
tinued, turning  to  the  page,  who  had  followed 
him  into  the  room,  and  was  waiting  at  hand 
for  an  opportunity  to  speak. 

"  May  it  please  you,  noble  sir,"  replied  the 
page,  "  a  man,  with  a  badge  upon  his  arm, 
brought  hither  a  hundred  crowns,  whence  or 
why  I  could  not  make  out,  for  he  had  neither 
French  nor  English ;  but  he  said  Algernon 
Grey  well  enough ;  and  so  I  laid  them  in  your 
chamber." 

"  I  understand,"  replied  his  master  ;  "  what 
more  1" 

*'  A  page  from  the  court,  sir,"  answered  the 
boy ;  **  a  very  gallant  youth,  full  of  fine  essences 
and  rich  conceits,  with  satin  in  abundance,  and 
no  lack  of  ribands—" 

"  On  my  life,  he  must  have  been  your  coun- 
terpart. Frill,'*  exclaimed  his  master,  lanji^h- 
ing ;  and,  turning  to  his  companion,  he  added : 
**  Thia  boy  has  been  stndyini^  ^id^«<s  ^  ^^>^ 
ly,  OT  aoii«  ^t^-t«ji^ix  'wrv\«i.  "^^^  ^awifr. 
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delicate  Frill,  what  said  yonr  delicate  young 
friend  1" 

"  He  brought  a  message,  noble  sir/'  replied 
the  page,  *'  inviting  Messieurs  Algernon  Grey 
and  William  Lovet  to  join  the  cavalcade  of 
the  court,  going  joyously  to  Schonau.  They 
were  to  pass  by  the  inn  in  half  an  hour." 

''And,  pray,  how  did  this  ingenuous  youth 
deliver  himself  V  asked  Algernon  Grey. 

"  Oh !  with  marvellous  fineness,  my  lord," 
replied  the  page,  '*  with  every  courteous  inven- 
tion that  his  genius  could  suggest." 

"But  the  tongue.  Master  Frill,  the  tongue  1" 
cried  Algernon ;  *'  if  you  could  not  understand 
one  man,  how  could  you  understand  the  other  V* 

'*  He  spoke  French,  my  lord,  with  the  utmost 
perfection,"  replied  the  boy. 

"Come,  Algernon,  you  are  wasting  time," 
exclaimed  Lovet;  ** order  your  horses  and 
your  people,  or  you  will  be  too  late." 

Algernon  Grey  mused  for  a  single  instant, 
and  then  replied  :  "  I  do  not  go,  William." 

"  Nay,  not  go !"  exclaimed  his  friend. 
"Why,  you  cannot  help  yourself,  unless  you 
would  be  called  the  Great  Bear  of  England. 
In  every  country  of  the  world  such  an  invi- 
tation from  the  prince  is  considered  a  com- 
mand." 

"What  reply  did  you  make.  Frill V»  asked 
the  boy's  master. 

"  I  said  what  Tony  told  me,"  replied  the 
page,  "  namely,  *  Master  Algernon  Grey  is  out, 
and  Heaven  knows  when  be  will  return.' " 

"  I  shall  not  go,  William,"  repeated  the  young 
gentleman,  in  a  thoughtful  tone ;  "  I  have  my 
own  reasons,  and  assuredly  I  do  not  ride  to* 
day." 

"  Then  you  are  either  going  to  fight  a  duel, 
make  love,  or,  in  the  silent  and  tender  solitude 
of  your  chamber  in  an  inn,  give  yourself  up  to 
sweet  meditation  of  your  lady's  ankles,"  re- 
pfied  William  Lovet,  resuming  his  usual  ban- 
tering tone.  "Methinks,  I  see  you,  sitting 
with  the  indicator  digit  of  your  dexter  hand 
pressed  soflly  on  the  delicate  check  of  youth, 
the  eyebrow  raised,  one  eye  to  heaven,  the 
other  to  earth,  with  a  slight  poetical  squint 
upon  your  countenance,  and  your  bosom  heav- 
ing sighs  like  a  pot  of  hot  broth. — Come,  come, 
Algernon,  cast  off  these  humours,  or  turn  an- 
chorite at  once.  Live  like  other  men,  and  don't 
go  about  th?  world  as  if  your  grandmother's 
brocade  petticoat  were  hanging  forever  over 
your  bead,  like  an  extinguisher,  putting  out  the 
flame  of  youth,  and  health,  and  strength,  and 
love,  and  life.  Look  about  you  ;  see  if  you  can 
find  one  single  man,  of  your  own  age,  bearing 
willingly  alraut  upon  his  shoulders  scruples 
enough  to  cram  a  pedlar's  pack  full  of  wares,  as 
flimsy  and  worthless  as  any  it  ever  contained. 
Be  a  man,  be  a  man  !  Surely,  your  boyhood  is 
past ;  and  you  have  no  longer  to  fear  the  peda- 
gogue's rod,  if  you  stray  a  little  beyond  the 
tether  of  your  mother's  apron-string." 

Algernon  Grey  smiled  calmly,  but  merely 
nodded  his  head,  saying:  "I  shall  not  go. 
l/ovet,  and  all  the  less  for  a  laugh.  If  I  could 
be  turned  from  my  purposes  by  a  jest,  I  should 
think  myself  a  boy,  indeed.  You  will  find  that 
out  at  last,  good  friend.  But,  hark,  there  are 
the  trumpets  ;  get  you  gone,  and  good  fortune 
-Attend  jOQ.    CaU  out  hit  horse,  FrUl,  that  be 


may  not  imittte  my  sulleii  booriahMii,  aii 
keep  the  princely  party  waiting." 

"  Well,"  cried  Lovet,  shmgring  his  iM- 
ders,  "  most  reverend  cousin,  I  will  wish  yn 
a  good  morning.  In  your  solemn  pnyeri  mi 
devout  outpourings  of  the  heart,  remeiakr 
your  poor  sinful  cousin,  and  especially  peliiiM 
that  he  may  never  see  the  eVil  of  his  fnji, 
nor  let  one  pleasure  slip  from  him  that  fiDfUM 
oflfers  to  his  lip.  It  is  a  deToot  prayer;  ibrif 
I  did  not  enjoy  myself  I  should  do  somethif 
much  worse ;  and  the  deril  woold  not  q$! 
have  me  in  the  end,  but  in  the  begiosiif 
Adieu,  adieu !  Here  they  come :  I  hear  it 
clatter ;"  and  running  to  the  door  he  ckMMd  t 
sharply  behind  him,  while  Algernon  Grey,  ifiA- 
out  approaching  too  near,  turned  to  the  wiodsff 
and  gazed  out  into  the  market-place. 

The  next  instant  a  gay  and  splendid  na 
swept  up,  preceded  by  two  trumpeters  in  |» 
geous  liveries.  Magnificent  horses,  maii^«ri> 
cured  apparel,  gold  and  embroidery,  graeeM 
forms,  and  joyous  bearing,  rendered  the  pvtf 
one  which  any  young  heart  might  have  bM 
glad  to  join  ;  but  the  eye  of  Algernon  Greym 
over  the  various  groups  of  which  it  was  eom- 
posed,  seemingly  seeking  some  particular  ob- 
ject, with  a  curious  and  inquiring  glance  It 
rested  principally  on  the  various  female  fii^m 
of  the  princess's  train ;  but  almost  all  thi 
ladies  wore  the  small  black  mask,  or  kwp.  tbet 
common  at  the  court  of  France,  and  loaw- 
times,  though  not  so  frequently,  seen  in  Eof- 
land.  The  heat  of  the  day  and  the  power  of 
the  sun  gave  them  a  fair  excuse,  in  the  care  of 
their  complexions,  for  adopting  a  mode  moit 
favourable  to  intrigue ;  and,  whoever  it  might 
be  that  the  young  gentleman's  eye  sought  to 
in  the  cavalcade,  he  could  not  ascertain,  wok 
any  certainty,  which  she  was. 

The  etiquette  of  the  court  prerenced  the 
train  from  stopping  for  any  of  the  expected 
party;  but,  before  it  had  defiled  toward  the 
bridge,  the  horse  of  William  Lovet  dished 
forward  from  the  gateway ;  and,  after  a  low 
reverence  to  the  Elector,  he  fell  back  and  at- 
tached himself  to  the  side  of  one  of  the  ladies  it 
the  train,  who  greeted  htm  with  a  playful  nod. 

Algernon  Grey  seated  himself  at  the  uUe. 
leaned  his  head  thoughtfully  upon  his  hand,  and 
remained  in  that  position  for  neariy  a  quarter 
of  an  hour. 

"  No,"  he  said  at  length,  "  no,  I  will  not  ruk 
her  happiness  or  my  own — I  will  not  do  it  ofsis 
—it  has  been  once  too  often." 

He  rose  as  be  spoke,  and  aAer  giving  some 
orders  to  his  servants,  str<riled  down  to  the 
river's  side,  and  there,  hiring  a  rude  bark,  many 
of  which  were  moored  to  the  hank,  be  directed 
the  boatman  to  let  it  drop  slow^  down  the 
stream.  The  hours  passed  dully,  though  be 
was  not  one  of  those  to  whom  the  silent  com* 
mune  of  the  heart  with  itself  is  wearisome. 
But  there  was  a  cause  why  that  calm  mediu- 
tion,  in  which  he  had  often  found  tree  pleasure, 
was  not  now  a  resource.  He  tried  to  cast  it 
off,  to  fix  his  mind  upon  subjects  foreign  to  that 
upon  which  his  heart  Was  resolved  to  dwell ; 
and  the  struggle  to  escaoe  fbom  an  ever  reeor- 
ring  object  of  thou^t  is  tiways  beai7  labor. 
Still  the  hours  flew,  though  with  a  flagging 
wing ;  and  when  he  ealeolated  that  the  tune  of 
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'11  is  promised  Tisit  to  Colonel  Herbert  at  the 
cattle  was  approaching,  be  returned  to  the 
town,  and  making  some  change  in  his  apparel, 
walked  slowly  up  the  hill. 

The  sun  was  indeed  declining,  but  when  he 
reached  the  gates  of  the  castle,  which  stood 
open,  the  clock  in  the  bridge  tower  struck 
seven,  and  showed  him  that  he  was  earlier  on 
the  way  than  he  had  proposed  to  be.  *'  Well," 
he  thought,  '*  it  matters  not.  The  great  and 
the* gay  are  all  absent,  and  I  can  stroll  about 
the  gardens  and  courts  till  the  hour  comes. 
Doubtless  they  will  give  me  admission." 

He  found  no  difficulty  in  gaining  entrance, 
and  a  servant,  of  whom  he  inquired  for  the 
lodging  of  Colonel  Herbert,  courteously  accom- 
paDied  him  across  the  court-yard,  saying  he 
would  point  it  out.  Entering  the  building  at 
the  further  angle  of  the  court,  they  passed 
under  the  arcade  of  three  stages  near  the 
Blnights*  hall,  and  then  through  a  long  stone 
passage,  to  the  foot  of  a  flight  of  steps  in  the 
open  air,  above  the  highest  of  which,  on  a  level 
with  his  own  breast,  Algernon  Grey  saw  a 
wide  stone  platform,  like  that  of  an  enormous 
rampart,  surrounded  by  a  balustrade  flanked 
by  two  small  octagon  turrets.  The  tops  of  the 
mountains  on  the  other  side  of  the  Neckar  ap- 
peared above  the  balustrade,  the  clear  blue  sky 
was  seen  over  head,  and  the  evening  song  of 
one  of  the  autumn  singing  birds  made  itself 
heard  from  the  castle  gardens,  rising  clear  and 
mek)dious  over  the  dull  hum  which  came  up 
from  the  city  below. 

*'  I  am  half  an  hour  before  my  time,"  said  t^e 
young  gentleman  to  the  servant,  "  and  if  you 
will  just  point  out  to  me  which  is  Colonel  Her- 
bert's lodging,  I  will  wait  here  till  the  hour  ap- 
pointed. I  may  as  well  pass  the  minutes  in 
this  pleasant  place  as  any  where  else." 

*'  This  is  the  Allan,  sir,"  replied  the  man ; 
**  the  view  from  it  is  greatly  admired ;  and  if 
you  turn  to  the  right  at  the  end,  it  will  lead 
you  by  the  only  passage  there  to  a  door  in  the 
first  tower — ^you  see  it  there.  The  English 
knight's  lodging  is  above,  and  you  cannot  miss 
your  way.  You  might,  indeed,  go  round  by 
the  arsenal ;  but  the  sentinel  will  not  let  you 
pass,  unless  I  am  with  yon." 

**  Oh,  I  shall  find  it  easily,  I  doubt  not,"  an- 
swered the  young  Englishman;  and  adding 
thanks,  and  a  substantial  token  thereof,  he 
mounted  the  steps  and  walked  slowly  forward 
to  the  parapet,  while  a  crpwd  of  the  beautiful 
objects  which  only  nature's  treasury  can  dis- 
play, rushed  upon  his  eyes  in  dream-like  splen^^ 
dour.  Hardly  had  the  first  feeling  of  admira- 
tion been  felt,  however,  when  a  slight  exclama- 
tion of  surprise  uttered  close  to  him  made  him 
turn  his  head  towards  one  of  the  two  small  oc- 
tagon turrets  which  stood  at  either  extreme  end 
of  the  Altan. 

The  door  was  open,  and  he  beheld  coming 
forward  a  female  figure  which  it  required  but 
one  look  to  recognize.  There  was  a  well- 
pleased  smile  upon  her  countenance,  bland, 
frank,  and  simple.  She  saw  her  agreeable  com- 
panioxv  of  the  night  before ;  she  remembered 
with  satisfaction,  and  without  one  agitating 
thought,  the  pleasant  hours  she  had  spent  with 
him,  and  advanced  gaily  and  gladly  to  meet 
him,  only  conscious  of  friendship  and  esteem. 


Algernon  Grey  was  better  read  in  the  world 
than  his  companion  Lovet  believed — ay,  even 
in  its  most  difficult  page,  the  heart  of  woman. 

Nevertheless,  though  he  marked  the  lady's 
manner,  and  instantly  drew  conclusions  from 
it,  those  conclusions  were  not  altogether  just. 
He  saw  that  straightforward,  well- pleased  look 
— the  free  and  unembarrassed  air,  and  he  said 
within  his  heart, — *'  She  at  least  is  in  no  dan- 
ger.   It  is  for  myself  I  must  beware." 

The  courtesies  of  life,  however,  were  not  to 
be  omitted  ;  and,  though  with  a  grave  look,  he 
met  his  fair  companion  with  the  usual  saluta- 
tions of  the  morning,  proposing  to  himself  to 
speak  a  few  words,  and  then  withdraw.  Bat 
there  are  as  strong  attractions  as  those  of  the 
magnet  for  the  needle ;  and  once  by  her  side, 
resolution  failed. 

**  I  am  very  glad  to  see  you,"  she  said,  with 
the  same  beaming  look;  **I  had  come  out 
hither  for  a  solitary  walk  upon  the  Altan  while 
the  court  is  absent,  and  little  thought  of  hav- 
ing a  companion  who  can  enjoy  this  scene  as  I 
do." 

**  How  comes  it  you  are  not  with  the  gay 
party?"  asked  Algernon  Grey ;  '*  I  thought  aft 
the  world  had  gone." 

••  But  you  and  I,"  answered  the  lady,  "  and 
one  whom  you  have  not  seen,  but  whom  yoa 
should  know  before  you  leave  this  place ;  for  a 
wiser  or  a  kinder  being  does  not  live  than  the 
Electress  Dowager,  Louisa  Juliana.  No,  I 
stayed  to  read  to  and  amuse  her ;  for  she  has 
been  ill  lately — what  with  some  anxiety  and 
some  sorrow.  She  would  not  let  me  remain 
longer,  or  I  would  gladly  have  done  so;  for 
she  has  been  as  a  mother  to  me  when  I  most 
needed  a  mother's  care — and  what  can  I  ever 
do  to  repay  her!" 

"  Love  her,"  answered  the  young  English- 
man ;  *'  that  is  the  repayment  from  noble  heart 
to  noble  heart.  But  this  is  indeed  a  splendid 
view !  What  a  confusion  of  magnificent  objects 
present  themselves  at  once  to  the  eye,  with  the 
sun  setting  over  yon  wide  plain  and  those  golden 
hills  beyond." 

"  Ay,"  answered  Agnes,  following  vrith  her 
eyes  the  direction  in  which  he  pointed,  '*  and 
those  golden  hills  hide  in  their  bosom,  as  in  a 
rich  casket,  a  thousand  jewels.  There  is  not  a 
valley  among  them  that  is  not  rich  in  loveli- 
ness, not  a  hill  or  craggy  steep  that  does  not 
bear  up  some  castle  or  abbey,  some  legend  of 
old  times,  or  some  deep  history.  Can  you  not 
mark,  too,  the  current  of  the  glorious  Rhine, 
the  King  of  Europe*s  streams,  as  he  flows  on- 
ward there  ?— No  !  Beside  those  towers,  yoa 
catch  a  glistening  of  the  waters  as  they  pour 
forward  to  revel  in  the  magnificence  beyond.'* 

**  I  see,"  answered  Algernon  Grey, "  I  always 
love  the  Rhine,  with  its  vine-covered  hills  and 
castled  rocks  and  its  storied  memories.  Its 
course  seems  to  me  like  that  of  some  fine  old 
poem,  where,  in  even  flow,  and  amidst  images 
of  beauty,  the  mind  is  led  on  with  ever  vary- 
ing delight  till  in  the  end  it  falls  into  calm,  .sol- 
emn, contemplative  repose." 

'*  I  know  little  of  poetry  or  poets,"  replied 
Agnes.    "  Some,  indeed,  I  have  read,  especially 
some  of  the  Italian  poets,  and  they  are  nv^t^ 
beautiful,  it  is  true ;  but  I  fancy  it  is  bcttcT  >^ 
know  the  poem  than  the  poet,  the  work  Ta.Wv«t. 
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than  the  writer— at  least  so  it  has  been  with 
all  those  I  have  seen."  | 

''  It  is  true,  I  beheve/*  said  Algernon  Grey ; 
**  oar  thoughts  are  generally  more  poetic  than 
•ur  actions,  almost  2ways  than  our  demeanour;, 
invariably,  I  may  say,  than  onr  persons ;  and 
when  we  remember,  that  the  highest  quality  of 
the  human  mind  places  before  us  in  a  poem 
only  that  which  mature  and  deliberate  judgment 
pronounces  to  be  the  best  of  its  fruits,  it  is  not 
wonderful  that  the  man  should  seem  less,  when 
we  can  see  him  near,  than  the  poem  gave  us 
cause  to  expect." 

In  such  conversation  as  this,  of  an  elaborate 
and  somewhat  didactic  turn,  the  young  English- 
man thought  himself  perfectly  safe.  He  fancied 
be  could  discuss  poetry  and  poems,  beautiful 
scenery,  the  grand  works  of  nature  or  art,  with 
the  loveliest  being  ever  eye  beheld,  without  the 
slightest  danger  to  himself  or  others.  Un- 
warned by  the  fate  of  Beatrice  and  her  lover, 
or  of  Abelard  and  his  pupil,  he  fancied  that  on 
such  cold  and  general  themes,  he  could  dis- 
course in  safety,  even  with  the  fair  creature 
beside  him;  but  he  forgot,  that  through  the 
whole  world  of  the  beautiful  and  the  excellent, 
in  nature  and  in  art,  there  is  a  grand  tie  which 
links  with  the  rest  the  heart  of  .man:  that 
sympatlhy  is  love,  in  a  shallower,  or  a  deeper 
degree:  and  he  forgot,  moreover,  that  the 
transition  is  so  easy,  by  the  ever  open  doors  of 
association,  from  the  most  cold  and  indifferent 
things  to  the  warmest  and  the  dearest,  that  the 
heart  must  be  well  guarded,  the  mind  well  as- 
sured, before  it  ventures  to  deal  with  aught 
that  excites  the  fancy  in  companionship  with 
one  who  has  already  some  hold  upon  the  ima- 
gination. 

Insensibly,  they  knew  not  well  how,  their 
conversation  deviated  from  the  mere  objects 
tangible  to  the  senses,  to  the  effects  produced 
by  those  objects  on  the  mind.  From  the  mind 
they  went  to  the  heart ;  and  Agnes,  for  a  time,4 
went  on  to  talk  with  glowing  eloquence,  of  all 
those  feelings  and  emotions,  of  which,  it  was 
evident  enough  to  her  companion,  she  spoke  by 
hearsay  rather  than  by  experience.  Her  words 
weire  careless,  brilliant,  even,  perhaps,  we  may 
say  light,  in  its  better  sense,  for  some  time 
after  their  discourse  took  that  turn.  She  jested 
with  the  subject,  she  sported  with  it — like  a 
child  who,  having  found  a  shining  piece  of  steel, 
makes  a  plaything  of  it,  unknowing  that  it  is  a 
dagger  which,  with  a  light  blow,  may  cut  the 
knot  of  life.  Suddenly,  however,  from  some 
feeling,  undefined,  even  to  herself,  she  stopped 
in  full  career,  became  thoughtful,  serious,  more 
avaricious  of  her  words.  A  deeper  tone  per- 
vaded them  when  they  were  spoken ;  and  she 
seemed  to  have  found  unexpectedly,  that  she 
was  dealing  with  things  which '  at  some  time 
might  have  a  more  powerful  and  heartfelt  in- 
terest for  herself,  and  that  she  had  better  es- 
cape from  such  topics,  treating  them  gravely, 
whilst  she  was  obliged  to  treat  of  them  at  all. 
Her  conversation,  in  short,  was  like  a  gay 
pleasure-boat,  which  quits  the  shore  in  sunshine 
and  merriment,  but,  finding  itself  far  from  land 
makes  it  way  back  with  earnest  speed  with  the 
first  cloud  that  gathers  on  the  sky. 

Her  altered  manner  called  Algernon  Grey  to 
^'—xelf :  and,  as  thej  turned  back  again  along 


the  Altan,  he  said,  anxious  to  fly  from  a  dangiK' 
which  he  felt  had  its  fascinations  too,  but  yet 
mingling  with  the  adieu  he  was  about  to  apeak 
such  a  portion  of  feeling  as  might  pass  for  or- 
dinary gallantry :  **  I  must  no\if  leave  yon,  f 
believe,  for  the  son  is  so  low,  that  it  warns  me 
of  my  engagement  to  spend  this  evening  with  a 
countryman  of  ours,  named  Colonel  Hert>eit, 
whom  I  have  made  acquaintance  with  this 
morning — indeed,  it  is  past  the  boor.*' 

"  Oh,  I  will  show  you  the  way,"  answered 
Agnes,  with  a  smile ;  "  I  am  going  thither,- too ; 
But  do  stay  for  an  instant  to  look  at  thet  star 
rising  over  the  Odenwald.  How  clear  and  calm 
it  shines  !  How  round,  and  full,  and  onvary- 
ing !  It  must  be  a  planet ;  and  I  cannot  help 
thinking  often,  that  woman's  true  sphere  is  like 
that  of  yonder  star.  There  may  tie  briffater 
things  in  the  heavens,  twinkling  and  spammg 
with  transcendant  light ;  but  her  fate  is  like 
that  of  the  planet,  to  wander  round  one  sale 
object,  from  which  she  receives  all  ber  br^ht- 
ness,  in  constant,  tranquil,  peaceful  wau^ifiil- 
ness.  calm  but  flot  dull,  and  bright  bat  not  alone 
— now  come." 


CHAPTER  Vn. 

In  a  large  circular  room,  with  a  massive  col- 
umn in  the  midst,  from  which  sprang  the  gnnas 
of  the  numerous  arches  which  formed  the  vaolt, 
sat  the  stout  soldier  Herbert,  with  his  two  ooa- 
panions,  Algernon  Grey  and  the  fair  Agnes. 
Theehamber  itself,  notwithstanding  its  onosaal 
form,  was  comfortable  and  highly  deoorated. 
The  floor,  somewhat  unusual  in  those  times, 
and  in  that  country,  was  of  wood ;  the  stone 
column  in  the  centre  was  surrounded  by  a 
richly-carved  oak  seat,  furnished  with  cnshnms 
of  crimson  velvet ;  and  the  heavy  mass  of  the 
pillar,  which  rose  above,  was  broken  and  re- 
lieved by  four  groups  of  armour  gathered  into 
the  shape  of  trophies.  Seats  ai^  bookcasee, 
and  those  articles  of  furniture  which  are  now 
called  ttageres,  all  likewise  of  oak,  ornamented 
with  velvet  and  fringes  of  a  crimson  ooloar, 
occupied  the  spaces  between  the  windows, 
and  on  the  one  side,  midway  from  the  pillar  to 
the  wall,  was  a  table  covert  with  dean  white 
linen,  supporting  various  baskets  of  rieh  and 
early  fruit,  with  wine  and  bread,  but  no  other 
viands. 

On  the  other  side  was  also  a  table,  on  which 
were  cast  negligently  some  books,  a  pair  of 
gauntlets,  two  or  three  daggers  from  difikrent 
lands,' and  a  number  of  objects,  valuable  either 
for  their  rarity  or  for  the  beauty  of  their  work- 
manship. A  fine  picture  stood  on  the  ground, 
leaning  against  a  chair,  at  one  point ;  an  aa- 
tique  marole  vase,  richly  sculptnred,  was  seea 
at  another ;  a  lance  appeared  resting  on  the 
shoulder  of  a  statue ;  and  the  mask  of  a  satyr, 
from  some  Roman  building,  was  piaoed  in  the 
gaping  vizor  of  a  helmet  which  stood  at  tlit 
foot  of  a  botpkcase.  The  whole  was  lighted  by ' 
cressets  hung  against  the  eelamn,  wh^  i ' 
a  soft  and  pleasant  lustre  through  the 
room. 

The  host  and  his  guests  were  seated  at  iho 
table  where  the  fruit  was  spread,  and  lh«y 
seemed  to  be  enjoying  highly  their  simple  and 
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innocent  meal.  Herbert  himself  was  gayer  in 
manner  than  he  had  been  in  the  morning; 
Agnes  gave  way  to  the  flow  of  her  young  bright 
fancies  with  as  little  restraint,  or  even  less, 
perhaps,  than  when  she  had  been  with  Alger- 
ncm  Grey  alone ;  and  the  young  Englishman 
feeling  that,  for  that  evening  at  least,  it  was 
useless  to  struggle  against  the  fate  that  had 
brought  them  together,  yielded  his  spirit  to  the 
pleasure  of  the  moment,  and  resolved  to  enjoy 
the  cup  which  he  had  not  sought  to  taste. 

It  must  not  indeed  bo  supposed  that  the  con- 
versation was  all  of  a  bright  or  cheerful  char- 
acter; for  it  went  on,  in  its  natural  course, 
from  subject  to  subject,  resembling  in  its  aspect 
a  rich  autumn  day,  where  glowing  sunshine 
and  sombre  masses  of  cloud  alternately  sweep 
over  the  prospect,  giving  a  varied  interest  to 
the  scene.  < 

The  conversation  of  Herbert  himself  was  not 
in  general  of  a  very  cheerful  tone ;  it  was  oc- 
easionally  pungent,  shrewd,  and  keen  in  the  re- 
marks, but  that  of  a  man  who,  having  mingled 
much  with  the  world — partaken  of  its  pleasures, 
shared  in  its  strife,  and  known  its  sorrows — 
had  withdrawn  for  several  years  from  any  very 
active  participation  in  the  pursuits  of  other 
men,  still  watching  eagerly  as  a  spectator  the 
scenes  in  which  he  had  once  been  an  actor. 

The  connexion  between  him  and  Agnes  had 
somewhat  puzzled  Algernon  Grey  at  his  first 
entrance.  Their  evident  familiarity,  their  af- 
fection one  for  the  other,  bad  perhaps  pained 
him  for  an  instant— it  was  but  for  an  instant ; 
for,  though  she  gave  the  old  soldier  both  her 
hands,  and  kissed  with  her  flowing  lips  his 
weather-beaten  cheek,  it  was  all  done  so  frank- 
ly, so  candidly,  that  the  young  Englishman  felt 
there  must  be  something  to  warrant  it — that 
there  was  nothing  to  be  concealed.  Ho  then 
asked  himself  more  than  once,  what  the  rela- 
tionship could  be?  but  it  was  not  till  be  had 
been  there  nearly  an  hour,  that  the  fair  girl, 
in  addressing  Herbert,  called  him  *'My  dear 
uncle." 

Algernon  Grey  asked  himself  why  he  should 
have  felt  pained  at  her  familiarity  with  any 
man,  whether  her  near  relative  or  not  1 — but  it 
was  a  question  which  he  could  not  or  would 
not  answer,  and  ho  hurried  away  from  it  to 
other  things.  "  I  knew:  not,'*  he  said,  "  that 
this  fair  lady  was  your  kinswoman,  Colonel 
Herbert,  though  we  spoke  of  her  at  good  Dr. 
Alting's  this  morning." 

"  You  gave  mc  no  reason  to  know  that  it 
was  of  her  you  spoke,"  answered  Herbert  with 
a  smile. 

••  Yes,  methinks  I  did,"  said  the  other  gaily : 
*'  I  told  you  I  had  bees  at  the  court  revel  last 
night,  and  had  passed  the  hours  with  a  lady 
whom  I  described  right  well." 

**  Ob,  let  me  hear,  dear  uncle  !  let  mc  hear !" 
exclaimed  Agnes ;  "  I  should  so  much  like  to 
hear  a  stranger's  description  of  myself, — you 
must  tell  me  all  he  said." 

"  That  is  because  you  are  vain,  my  child," 
answered  the  old  soldier ;  "  you  would  not  like 
to  hear  it,  if  you  thought  he  had  blamed  you. 
Kay,  I  will  not  tell  you  a  ward." 

»•  Then  I  will  divine  for  myself,"  cried  Agnes ; 
"  and  you  shall  see  whether  I  am  vain  or  not. 
He  said  he  had  met  a  wild  romantic  girl,  not 


very  courtly  in  her  manners,  who  had  talked 
to  him  all  night  on  themes  which  might  have 
suited  a  painter  or  a  chaplain  better  than  a 
court  lady  ;  that  she  danced  better  than  she 
talked, — dressed  better  than  she  danced, — and 
had  a  sovereign  objection  to  love-speeches.'* 

Algernon  Grey  smiled,  and  Herbert  replied, 
tapping  her  cheek  with  his  fingers,  but  looking 
round  to  their  young  companion :  *'  You  see, 
sir,  in  what  these  women's  vanity  consists — 
dancing  and  dressing !  But  you  are  wrong, 
Agnes,  altogether.  He  said  not  a  word  of  your 
dress, — he  took  no  notice  of  your  dancing, — he 
did  not  object  to  your  prattle, — and  he  told  mo 
nothing  of  his  having  made  you  love-speeches." 

"Neither  did  he,"  cried  Agnes,  with  her 
cheek  glowing  at  the  conclusion  which  her  re- 
lation had  drawn ;  **  we  heard  many  a  one  pass* 
ing  around  us,  but  he  made  none.  That  was 
the  reason  I  liked  his  conversation,  and  I  told 
him  so." 

**  You  tell  too  readily  what  is  in  your  heart, 
my  child,"  said  Herbert ;  *'  and  yet,  good  faitb, 
I  would  not  have  it  otherwise.  But  of  one 
thing  you  may  be  sure,  that  the  man  I  would 
ask  here  was  too  much  a  gentleman  to  say 
aught  of  a  lady  which  was  not  pleasing  to  my 
ear.  What  he  said  came  to  this :  that  you 
were  a  good  girl,  and  unlike  most  others  he 
had  met.    Was  it  not  so,  Master  Grey  1" 

**  Somewhat  differently  expressed  and  col- 
oured," answered  Algernon  Grey ;  *'  but,  at  all' 
events,  the  substance  was  no  worse;"  and, 
willing  to  change  the  theme,  he  went  on  to 
say,  **That  good  Dr.  Alting  seems  a  zealous 
and  enthusiastic  man.  It  is  strange  that  in  the 
commerce  with  the  world  of  a  long  life,  he  has 
not  lost  more  of  the  fire  which  generally  burns 
brightly  only  in  youth." 

"  He  has  seen  little  of  life,'*  answered  Her- 
bert, "  knows  little  of  the  world,  or  he  would 
not  entertain  such  high  hopes  from  such  doubt- 
ful prognostications." 

*'  Then  you  think  his  expectations  regarding 
the  result  of  this  election  will  be  disappointed  1" 
asked  the  young  Englishman. 

Herbert  mused  gravely,  and  then  replied :  "  I 
know  not  what  portion  of  his  expectations  you 
allude  to,  or  whether  you  mean  all.  If  the  lat- 
ter, I  say  some  of  them  will  certainly  be  veri- 
fied :  Frederick  will  be  elected,  of  that  I  enter- 
tain no  doubt.  These  stem  Bohemians  will 
never  choose  a  drunkard  and  a  knave,  and  with 
that  exception  there  is  no  other  competitor  of. 
name.  Then,  again,  that  there  will  be  the 
grand,  perhaps  the  only  opportunity  that  ever 
will  be  seen  of  rendering  the  pure  Protestant 
faith  predominant  in  Germany,— nay,  more,  of 
breaking  the  Austrian  chain  from  the  neck  of 
the  captive  empire :  I  do  not  at  all  deny  that 
the  opportunity  will  be  there,  but  will  theie  be 
men  to  seize  it  1  That  is  what  I  doubt.  Will 
there  be  men  who,  having  stretched  forth  the 
hand  to  take  the  golden  occasion,  will  not,  when 
they  have  clutched  it,  suffer  it  to  slip  from  their 
grasp  1  That  is  the  great  question ;  for  to  fail 
is  worse  than  not  to  undertake.  The  head  on 
which  the  crown  of  Bohemia  now  falls  should 
Be  one  full  of  those  rare  energies  which  lose  ao 
chance,  and  which  command  success;  Oca\^ 
should  be  experience  or  genius,  and,  abo'«^.  ''^^ 
indomitable  firmness  of  character  and  ^.exv^^'*^ 
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of  mind.  He  should  be  a  man  of  one  grand 
purpose, — cautious  as  resolute,  watchful  as  en- 
terprising, leading  not  led,  obstinate  in  prefer- 
ence to  wavering, — with  the  whole  powers  of 
heart  and  mind  bent  to  the  attainment  of  a  sin- 
gle object ; — ^with  neither  eyes,  nor  ears,  nor 
thoughts  for  aught  but  that.  The  path  is  upon 
a  glacier,  with  a  precipice  below :  one  slip  is 
destruction.  Now,  good  as  he  is, — brave,  in- 
telligent, noble,  sincere,  devoted, — is  the  Elect- 
or endowed  with  powers  that  will  bear  him  up 
through  dangers  and  difficulties  such  as  the 
world  has  seldom  seen  t" 

**  Often,  where  princes  themselves  would 
fhil,"  answered  Algernon  Grey,  "  wise  counsel- 
lors and  great  generals  render  them  successful.'* 

"  He  must  be  a  wise  prince,  to  choose  wise 
counsellors,"  »aid  Herbert.  "Have  we  any 
here  1 — Besides,  if  you  would  calculate  the  re- 
sults of  the  strife  about  to  spring  up,  look  at  the 
materials  of  the  two  parties.  This  is,  in  truth, 
a  struggle  betwixt  the  Protestants  and  Papists 
of  Germany.  Now,  there  is  something  in  the 
very  nature  of  the  two  religions  which  gives 
disunion  to  the  one,  consolidation  to  the  other. 
The  Papists  are  aU  agreed  on  every  essential 
point ;  they  are  all  tutored  in  the  same  school, 
look  to  the  same  objects,  have  in  the  most  im- 
portant matters  the  same  interests.  The  least 
attack  upon  their  religion  is  a  rallying  cry  for 
them  all ;  their  wills  bend  to  its  dictates,  their 
banners  unfurl  at  its  call,  their  swords  spring 
forth  in  its  defence.  They  are  one  nation,  one 
tribe^  by  a  stronger  tie  than  common  country 
or  common  origin.  They  are  one  in  religion, 
and  the  religion  is  one.  But  what  is  the  case 
with  the  Protestants  t  Split  into  «ects,  divided 
into  parties,  recognising  no  authority  but  their 
own  individual  judgments,  they  hate«ach  other, 
with  a  hatred  perhaps  stronger  than  that  which 
they  feel  towards  the  Romanists ;  or  are  cold 
to  each  other,  which  is  worse.  There  is  no 
bond  between  them  but  the  worst  of*bonds — a 
common  enmity  to  another  faith.  No,  no,  the 
whole  tendenoiies  of  one  party  are  to  division, 
the  whole  tendencies  of  the  other  to  union,  and 
union  is  strength." 

**Nay,  my  dear  uncle,"  cried  Agnes,  "to 
hear  your  arguments,  one  would  think  you  a 
Papist." 

"Hold  your  wild  tongue,  you  unreasoning 
child,"  answered  Herbert,  good-bumouredly ; 
"my  arguments  go  to  quite  a  contrary  end. 
Were  there  not  innate  truth  unimpeachable  in 
the  doctrines  of  the  Protestants,  there  would 
not  be  one  sect  o£  them  led  by  this  time,  so  po- 
tent are  the  means  arrayed  against  them,  so 
feeble  are  the  earthly  bonds  that  hold  them  to- 
gether. Were  it  not  for  the  power  of  truth 
upDn  their  sidfi,  the  first  blast  of  wind  would 
blow  them  from  the  earth  ;  but  great  is  truth, 
and  it  will  prevail,  however  weak  be  the  hands 
that  support  it,  however  strong  the  arms  raised 
to  crush  it." 

"Yours  is  a  gloomy  view,  nevertheless," 
rejoined  Algernon  Grey;  "but  we  must  still 
trust  to  the  vigour  of  truth  for  the  support  of  a 
just  cause.  Many  will  doubtless  fall  away  in 
the  hour  of  need.  Of  that  I  am  aware ;  but  if 
they  carry  with  them  only  their  own  weakness 
and  the  divisions  of  the  party,  \,\ie\T  «k^«T\CA 
will  but  give  strength.** 


"  Well,  let  us  talk  of  it  no  more,''  ansvtrrt 
Herbert ;  "  the  book  of  fate  has  so  many  pefs 
unopened  that  who  can  tell  what  may  be  vtA- 
ten  on  the  next  1  That  casque  which  ywM 
there,  crowning  the  arnns  on  this  side  of  te 
pillar,  was  worn  by  the  good  and  great  Colig^ 
Did  he  think  when  he  last  carried  it,  that  tl» 
day  of  St.  Bartholomew,  then  so  nigh,  woiU 
see  his  massacre  and  that  of  his  companion* 
Did  he  think  that  tho  king,  who  then  leawd 
upon  his  shoulder,  promising  to  act  by  his 
sel  in  all  things,  would  commaDd  bis 
nation  ?  or  that  the  gallant  young  prince, 
he  appreciated  in  most  things  so  justly,  worifl 
abandon  the  faith  for  which  they  had  bothilMri 
their  blood,  and  be  murdered  by  one  of  thebta 
instruments  of  the  religion  he  adopted  1  Hi 
must  be  a  madman  or  inspired,  who  Tentani 
to  prophesy  even  the  dee4s  or  evenu  of  to- 
morrow." 

"  And  this,  then,  was  the  casque  of  Coligmr 
said  Algernon  Grey,  rising  and  approaekag 
the  pillar ;  "  one  of  the  greatest  men,  uiMMt- 
edly,  that  ever  lived,  whose  spirit  seeoied  to 
revel  in  misfortunes,  and  whose  genius  appol^ 
ed,  even  to  his  enemies,  but  the  more  brigM 
for  defeat." 

"  Ay,  fortune  was  only  constant  against  kilo,'* 
answered  Herbert,  following  with  Agnei,  "be 
went  on  with  still  increasing  renown  aaddii' 
aster,  till  his  glory  and  his  reverses  were  ciond 
by  his  assassination." 

"  The  body  perished,"  said  Agnes  in  a  sweet 
low  tone,  "  and  with  it  all  that  was  perishable. 
The  immortal  remained,  the  fame  that  calonDJ 
could  never  sully,  to  this  earth  ;  the  spirit  Unt 
triumphed  over  every  reverse,  to  heaven,  from 
whence  it  came." 

Herbert  laid  his  hand  upon  her  shoulder, 
gazing  at  her  with  a  well- pleased  smile.  **  You 
may  well  speak  proudly  of  him,  my  child,"  he 
said,  "  for  your  noble  kinsman  has  left  a  oame 
which  the  world  cannot  match.  There  ire 
some  strange  things  here,"  he  cootiooed  ab- 
ruptly, turning  to  Algernon  Grey.  "Do  you 
see  this  ancient  cuirass  shaped  almost  Uke  a 
globe?" 

"  Ay,  and  that  ghastly  hole  in  the  left  breast" 
cried  Agnes,  "  what  a  tale  that  tells !  Without 
a  word  one  reads  there  that  by  the  wound  tbea 
given  when  the  lance  pierced  through  the  strong 
iron,  a  gallant  spirit  was  sent  from  earth  oo  the 
long  dark  journey.  What  tears  were  then  shed ! 
How  the  bride  or  tho  young  widow  wept  in  in- 
consolable grief !  How  brethren  or  pareots 
mourned  !  What  ties  were  broken,  what  kmg 
cherished  hopes  all  blasted, what  bright  sehemet 
and  glad  purposes  then  all  passed  away  like  a 
dream !" 

Algernon  Grey  fixed  his  eyes  upon  her.  while 
she  spoke,  with  a  look  of  sad  and  solemn  earn- 
estness. It  was  intense  and  thoughtfiil.  yet 
full  of  admiration,  and  lasted  till  she  ceased : 
but  Agnes  saw  it  not,  fur  her  eyes  were  raised 
to  her  uncle's  face,  and  her  whole  spirit  was  io 
the  words  she  uttered. 

"  It  is  the  pleasant  part  of  life,  I  fear,*'  be 
said  at  length,  "  which  thus  passes  like  a  dream. 
The  painful  things  remain — ay,  and  grow  too. 
With  the  bright  days  pass  the  bright  thoogfats; 
viWXv  xV\^\\%Vv\.  v!.?Ami  files  the  light  heart.  Man 
\\vaA  VkM\  o\i«  vvi\t\\sv^\  \  \&  >x^  ^araj^Mi^Vsft  him 
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Dot  look  for  sunshine, 
jcome." 

^  "Ay,  on  this  earth,"  answered  Herbert, 
••  there  is  another  climate  hereafter,  where 
winter  is  not.  StiU  you  are,  in  some  sense, 
-  wrong.  Each  season  has  its  sunny  hours  for 
those  who  seek  them.  Youth  looks  forward 
to  age  with  apprehension,  age  to  the  state  be- 
yond. Neither  know  rightly  what  is  in  store. 
All  they  are  sure  of  is,  that  there  are  depriva- 
tions coming  of  things  which  they  fancy  treas- 
ures; but  still  each  step  of  life  shows  that 
the  most  prized  jewels  of  the  former  were  but 
tinsel  and  false  stones.  What  will  the  last 
stage  show  of  all  the  rest  1  That  cuirass  was 
young  Talbot's,  slain  in  the  wars  in  France ; 
that  gap  let  in  his  death  wound.  A  noble 
«pirit  passed  away  to  a  nobler  world  ;  a  kind 
young  heart  mourned,  and  went  to  join  him. 
These  are  brief  tales,  soon  told.  Why  should 
we  think  more  of  man*8  life  and  death  than  of 
the  opening  and  fading  of  a  flower!  His  im- 
mortality itself  makes  bis  life  the  less  worth 
thought,  but  as  he  uses  it." 

*'  These  gauntlets,  too,''  said  Algernon  Grey, 
^«  they  seem  less  ancient  than  the  cuirass,  but 
yet  arc  not  of  our  own  times." 

"  They  are  those  of  a  king,"  answered  Her- 
bert ;  "  one  whom  m^n  esteem  great ;  but, 
like  most  of  the  world's  great  men,  with  many 
littlenesses — Francis  the  First  of  France." 

"All  that  was  great  in  him,"  replied  Al- 
gernon Grey,  "belonged  to  the  spirit  of  a 
Ibrmer  time.  He  had  a  touch  of  the  old 
'Chivalrous  honour,  and  compared  with  others 
of  his  day,  with  our  own  Harry,  and  even  with 
J?j«  more  famous  rival,  the  Emperor  Charles, 
he  stands  out  bright  as  knight  and  gentleman, 
if  not  as  monarch." 

"  Compare  him  not  with  Harry,"  said  Her- 
bert, "that  king  was  a  brutal  tyrant.  He 
might  have  been  better,  indeed,  had  not  men 
stupidly  abolished  polygamy,  for  I  dare  say  he 
-would  have  been  contented  to  let  his  wives 
live,  if  the  laws  of  society  had  not  made  them 
a  burden  to  him ;  and  so,  like  most  men,  he 
committed  great  crimes  with  a  pretext,  to 
escape  from  smaller  faults  less  easily  excused." 
He  spoke  laughingly,  and  then  added,  "  But 
Btill  he  was  a  base,  bloody  tyrant,  an  ungrate- 
ml  friend,  an  ungenerous  master.  No,  no, 
Francis  was  too  good  to  be  likened  to  him. 
No,  compare  him  with  the  man  whose  sword 
hangs  yonder — with  Bayard,  and  then  how 
.small  the  king  becomes,  how  great  the  simple 
gentleman !" 

."  He  was  noble,  indeed  !"  exclaimed  Agnes  ; 
*•  and  it  is  a  consolation,  too,  to  see  that  men 
admire  him  more  for  his  gentler  than  his 
sterner  qualities.  Would  that  they  took  his 
lesson  more  to  heart ;  for  of  the  great  men,  as 
they  are  called,  of  this  world,  how  few  are 
there  whose  renown  does  not  rise  on-  deeds  of 
blood  and  rapine,  how  few  whose  monument 
is  not  raised  on  violations  of  all  justice  and 
equity;  the  marble  their  fellow-creatures' 
corpses,  and  the  mortar  ruin,  devastation, 
wrong,  watered  with  blood  and  tears." 

Algernon  Grey  gazed  upon  her  again  with 
the  same  sad  and  thoughtful  look;  and  Her- 
bert replieil,  "  Too  true,  my  child  ;  but  yet"— 
and  be  eaiJed  somewhat   sarcastically — **I 


have  rarely  known  the  lady  who  did  not  love 
these  sanguinary  gentlemen  more  than  the 
humble  man  of  peace.  It  is  you,  and  such  as 
you,  who  spur  us  on  to  war." 

"  War  must  be,  I  fear,"  answered  Agnes ; 
"  and  Heaven  forbid  that  any  gentleman  should 
be  a  coward,  trembling  for  so  light  a  thing  as 
life  ;  but  if,  when  driven  unwillingly  to  strife, 
men  would,  like  that  great  hero  you  have  men- 
tioned, soften  the  rugged  trade  by  the  virtues 
of  the  Christian  and  the  knight,  protect,  defend, 
support,  rather  than  oppress,  injure^and  trample 
down,  the  warrior  would  be  worthy  of  all  love, 
and  great  men  would  become  great  indeed. 
As  it  is,  one  turns  with  horror  from  the  bimid- 
stained  page  of  history,  where  grasping  am- 
bition rides  in  the  tinsel  chariot  of  a  false  re- 
nown, over  the  craunching  bones  of  whole 
generations  slain.  The  world's  greatness  is 
not  for  me ;  and,  all  woman  as  I  am,  dear 
uncle,  I  would  rather  be  a  nun,  mewed  in  a 
cloister,  than  the  wife  of  one  of  these  great  men." 

She  spoke  with  a  fire  and  energy  which 
Algernon  Grey  had  never  seen  in  her  before ; 
but  some  of  her  words  seemed  to  aflect  Iferbert 
more  than  might  have  been  expected.  He 
walked  suddenly  back  to  the  table,  and  seated 
himself,  leaning  his  head  upon  his  hand,  with 
a  sad  and  gh)omy  h)ok.  Agnes  paused*  a  mo- 
ment, and  then  drew  gently  near,  laid  her  hand 
upon  his,  kissed  his  furrowed  brow,  and  mur- 
mured, "  Forgive  me !  I  did  not  mean  f  pain 
you  ;  I  thought  not  of  what  I  said." 

It  is  nothing,  it  is  nothing,"  answered  Her- 
bert ;  **•  it  will  pass,  dear  child  ;"  and  almost  as 
he  spoke,  a  servant,  dressed  in  a  different  livery 
from  that  of  the  '!Ourt,  entered,  saying :  *•  The 
Dowager  Electress,  madam,  has  sent  to  tell 
you  she  is  ready  when  you  like  to  come." 

*•  I  will  be  with  her  directly,"  answered  the 
fair  girl ;  and  turning  to  Herbert  again>  she 
added  in  a  sad  tone,  *'  I  have  given  pain 
enough  here,  for  one  night  at  least  — Farewell, 
countryman,"  she  continued  frankly,  holding 
out  her  soft  white  hand  to  Algernon  Grey,  *•  I 
do  not  know  whether  we  shall  ever  meet  again  ; 
but,  methinks,  you  will  remember  this  night, 
so  unlike  any  you  have  probably  ever  passed." 

Her  words  were  free  and  unembarrassed  ;  but 
Algernon  Grey  had  deeper  feelings  in  his  heart, 
and  he  merely  replied,  "  I  will  ;"*  at  the  same 
time,  however,  he  bent  his  head  and  pressed  his 
lips  upon  the  hand  she  gave  him.  It  was  a 
common  act  of  courtesy  in  those  days,  marking 
nothing  but  a  feeling  of  friendship  or  respect ; 
and  Agnes,  receiving  it  as  such,  drew  the  light 
veil,  which  had  fallen  upon  her  shoulders,  over 
her  head,  and  left  the  room. 

For  a  single  instant  Herbert  remained  seated 
in  the  same  desponding  attitude.  Then  rousing 
himself,  he  turned  to  his  guest,  saying  :  •'  Come, 
taste  the  wine  again.  It  is  but  sour  stuff  this 
Rhenish  wine  at  the  best,  but  this  is  as  good  as 
any." 

»♦  It  is  belter  than  any  that  I  have  ever  tasted 
here,"  answered  Algernon  ;  "and  I  do  not  dis- 
like these  wines.  One  does  not  feel  as  if  one 
were  drinking  molten  fire,  as  with  the  heady 
grape  of  Burgundy,  after  which  the  bhiod  seems 
to  go  tingling  in  fever  to  the  tL\\^<£.'w»'  ^'^^'^. 
One  wore  i^U^ft,  >^^w,  V?i  >Xv^\a.^>X^.  'bP.  >5^^\^^ 
1  ladj  wVko  Yiaa  \&tc  \a:^ 
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**  Yes,  she  is  fair/*  answered  Herbert,  thoaght- 
folly,  after  drinking  his  wine,—**  beautiful  as 
her  mother,  and  as  good— more  gay,  hut  not 
less  thougbiful— Now,  my  young  friend,"  he 
continued,  *'  there  is  one  thing  puzzles  roe  in 
you.  That  you  should  think  the  child  lovely 
does  not  surprise  me,  for  she  is  so :  I  know  it, 
and  am  accustomed  to  hear  others  say  so  ;  but 
slie  sets  so  little  store  by  her  beauty,  that  it 
give«  me  no  pain.  Tliere  is  a  difference  be- 
tween admiration  and  love.  It  is  evident 
enough  that  the  blind  god  has  naught  to  do  in 
the  case  between  you  and  her;  but  yet  you 
have  more  than  once  gazed  at  her  long,  and 
with  a  sad  and  serious  countenance,  as  if  there 
were  deep  thoughts  regarding  her  silently  busy 
at  your  heart.  If  you  mind  not  telling  them,  I 
would  fain  hear  what  those  thoughts  were." 

**  I  caught  myself  so  gazing,"  said  Algernon, 
with  a  smile,  **  not  long  before  she  left  the 
room.  It  was  when  she  spoke  of  the  horrors 
and  evils  of  war ;  and  that  theme  connected 
itself  in  my  mind  with  what  had  passed  before. 
I  asked  myself,  if  these  bright  scenes  are 
destined  to  be  visited  by  strife  and  pillage  and 
desolation,  what  will  be  the  fate  of  that  young 
fair  being,  and  many  others  like  her.  Hard- 
ships and  rude  alarms  and  the  daily  peril  of 
Lfe  is  what  men  are  habituated  to  from  boy- 
hood ;  but  what  can  women  do  at  such  a  sea- 
son t  She  can  but  sit  still  and  weep,  awaiting 
her  destiny,  whatever  it  may  be.  The  clang 
of  the  trumpet,  or  the  roll  of  the  drum,  gives 
her  no  inspiring  occupation  to  while  away  the 
hours  of  suspense ;  and,  the  rude  captor*s  prey 
in  a  town  taken  by  assault,  death,  and  worse 
than  death,  may  be  her  portion. — Such  were 
the  thoughts  which  moved  me  on  this  last 
occasion.  If  I  stared  at  her  so  rudely  at  any 
other  time,  I  have  forgotten  the  cause." 

"  It  will  be  long,  I  trust,"  answered  Herbert, 
"  very  long,  before  the  storm  rolls  hither,  even 
at  the  worst ;  a^  till  it  comes,  here  she  is  safe 
enough.  But  yet,  methinks,  good  friend,  your 
thoughts  take  a  gloomy  turn,  and  somewhat 
strange  for  the  youth  of  the  present  day.  With 
nine  men  out  of  ten  in  every  court  of  Europe — 
France,  England,  Germany — we  should  have 
Daugbt  but  gallant  speeches,  courtly  discourses 
of  small  hands  and  beautiful  feet,  and  eye- 
brows marvellously  turned,  or  lectures  upon 
bravery,  what  colours  suit  with  what  com- 
plexions, what  ribands  and  what'  laces  best 
harmonize,  what  dress  becomes  the  gay  and 
young,  the  tall,  the  short— with  an  intermixture 
of  sighs  and  smiles,  and  some  slight  touch  of 
roses  and  other  flowers,  to  give  an  Arcadian 
glow  to  the  whole.  But  here  you  have  been  as 
grave  as  a  judge  over  a  long  cause  which  makes 
his  dinner  wait ;  speaking  with  all  calm  solem- 
nity, as  if  you  had  never  been  taught  to  laugh. 
— Why  so  sad,  my  friend  ?  Time  enough  for 
sadness,  when  real  sorrow  comes." 

Algernon  Grey's  brow  became  graver  than 
before  ;  not  that  he  looked  hurt  or  pained,  but 
there  was  a  sort  of  stern  and  serious  earnest- 
ness upon  his  face,  as  he  replied  with  brief, 
slqw,  p<»inted  words :  "  Most  men  have  some 
sad  secret  in  their  bosom." 

,**  So  young  I"  said  Herbert,  musing.  "  Nay, 
I  think  not  most  men ;  though  AOtiie  ic^  m^.^s 


Grey,  fixing  his  eyes  open  him  8teadras:}j; 
**  and  none  can  say  what  will  be  the  hucr  fr 
the  poisoning  of  all  life's  streams ;"  and  hi 
paused  and  fell  into  thought. 

*'  I  knew  not  that  the  lady  was  your  niece.* 
he  continued  after  a  time  ;  "  nor  certainly  dii 
I  expect  to  meet  her  here.  I  seek  not  iw 
gerous  companionships ;  and,  meibinkii,  her 
society  might  well  be  so  to  any  one  wbo« 
heart  is  not  a  stone.  However,  she  is  too  fnt 
and  happy,  too  tranquil  in  her  thoughts 
her  soul,  to  be  easily  won ;  and  I  do  tm^ 
when  she  is  won,  that  she  may  meet  a  perMt 
well  worthy  of  her." 

**  Oh,  she  will  do  well  enoagh,"  ansvercd 
Herbert.  "Women  always  choose  ill;  bri, 
perhaps,  she  may  not  choose  at  all ;  and  I  b^ 
lieve  the  gross  amount  of  happiness  would  k 
on  that  side,  from  all  I  know  of  men. — Went 
strange  beings,  Master  Grey — boys  unto  tte 
last,  we  covet  eagerly  each  glittering  toy  «i 
see  :  and  then  misuse  it.  when  we  have  it  safeL* 

These  last  words  gave  a  difTerent  turn  totki 
conversation  ;  and  it  wandered  wide,  and  laittl 
long.  Before  it  came  to  an  end,  the  trofflpeCi 
of  the  Elector's  party  were  heani  in  the  coort- 
yard  ;  and  Herbert  smiled  somewhat  cynicallf. 
but  made  no  observation.  Shortly  after,  tte 
castle  clock  struck  ten  ;  and  Algernon  Orej 
took  his  leave  and  returned  towards  his  ion  m 
foot,  pondering  upon  the  character  of  the  nu 
he  had  just  left,  and  striving,  as  we  all  do  wbei 
we  meet  with  one  nnlike  the  generality  sf  oar 
acquaintance,  to  plunge  beneath  the  surfsct 
and  discover  the  hidden  things  of  mind  ui 
heart.  These  reveries  were  not  so  profound, 
however,  as  to  prevent  him  from,  remarkinf 
that  thick  clouds  were  driving  over  the  sky, 
while  the  stars  shone  out  and  disappeared  al 
intervals,  as  the  grey  vapoury  veil  was  cast  orer 
them,  or  withdrawn.  The  wind,  too,  had  risea 
high  ;  and  the  night  was  very  different  from 
that  which  had  preceded.  When  be,  at  length, 
reached  the  inn,  some  drops  of  rain  were  fail- 
ing ;  and  his  heart  felt  sadder,  certainly,  rather 
than  lighter,  from  the  visit  he  had  paid. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

Fr  was  a  night  of  storms  and  tempests.  As 
is  not  unusual  in  hilly  districts,  thunder,  as  «dl 
as  rain,  was  brought  op  by  the  gusty  wind. 
The  house,  though  in  the  midst  of  tbe  towa,' 
seemed  to  rock  with  the  violence  of  the  blast. 
The  panelling  cracked ;  the  arras  wav«i  over 
the  door ;  the  rain  poured  down  in  incessant 
torrents  ;  and  when  Algernon  Grey  looked  forth 
from  his  window,  as  he  did  more  than  once 
during  the  long  night,  he  beheld  tbe  livid  light- 
ning flaming  along  the  striiets,  reflected  as  by 
a  mirror  from  the  wet  and  shining  pavement  oif 
the  causeway.  Quick  upon  the  flash  came  tbe 
pealing  thunder,  as  if  one  of  the  granite  moon- 
tains  had  been  riven  by  the  bolt  of  heaven,  and 
rolled  in  crashing  fragments  into  the  valley 
below. 

It  was  late  ere  he  retired  to  rest;  and  for  mors 
than  one  hour  he  conlinoed  pacing  up  and  duwa 
his  chamber  in  deep  thought,  reproachin|[  him- 
«eVC(ot  weakness  in  having  given  himself  up  to 


\^  ^  ^ 
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become  too  string  for  all  his  resolation  to  re- 
sist, ft  is  a  painful  moment  when  a  firm  and 
determined  mind  first  discovers  in  itself  that 

_  'Weakness  which  is  in  all  human  nature,  when 
it  has  to  accuse  itself  of  having  yielded,  even 

^  in  a  degree,  to  temptations  which  it  had  re- 
solved  to  oppose ;  when  it  learns  to  doubt  its 

~  own  stability  and  vigour,  and  is  forced,  from 
experience  of  the  past,  to  attach  a  condition, 

_  dependent  upon  its  own  strength  or  feebleness, 

"'  to  every  resolution  for  the  future.  It  is  a  pain- 
iiil  moment,  a  moment  of  apprehension  and 
dread,  of  doubt  and  sorrow ;  and  Algernon 
Grey,  more  than  once,  said  to  himself,  "  No,  I 
will  not  go  thither  again  —  whether  William 
stays  here  or  not,  I  will  go  forward." 

He  was  weary,  however,  and  when  he  did 
retire  to  rest,  sleep  soon  visited  his  eyelids  ; 

■  but  the  form  which  had  troubled  his  waking 
thoughts,  visited  him  with  more  calming  and 

-  pleasing  influence  in  his  dreams.  Agnes  wan- 
dered  with  him.  Heaven  knows  where ;    no 

'  longer  bringing  with  her  hesitation  and  doubt 
as  to  his  own  course  ;  but  smiling  with  all  her 
youthful  grace  unclouded,  and  spreading  sun- 
shine around  her,  even  to  the  very  depths  of 
his  own  heart.  As  so  rarely  happens,  he  re- 
membered his  dream,  too,  when  he  awoke ; 
and  it  seemed  as  if  imagination  was  but  an 
agent  of  Fate,  to  bind  him  in  those  bonds 
against  which  he  struggled  fruitlessly. 

It  was  late  ere  he  unclosed  his  eyes.  The 
sun  was  far  up  in  the  sky,  but  still  not  showing 
his  face  upon  the  earth ;  for  the  storm  had 
sunk  away  into  dull  heavy  rain ;  and  the  pat- 
tering torrents,  which  fell  from  the  gutters  into 
the  streets,  told  how  heavy  was  the  descending 
deluge.  Large  undefined  wreaths  of  white  va- 
pour were  wound  round  the  brows  of  the  hills ; 
and  the  eye  could  ^t  penetrate  either  up  or 
down  the  valley,  beyond  a  few  hundred  yards 
from  the  spot  where  the  observer  stood. 

William  Lovet  was  in  an  ill  humor  ;  for  he 
had  engaged  himself  to  ride  again  with  the 
court  that  morning,  if  the  day  were  fine.  But 
still  his  spleen  took  a  merry  form  ;  and  though 
his  jests  were  somewhat  more  bitter  than  usual, 
he  jested  still.  OAen  did  he  look  at  the  sky, 
and  still  the  same  grave  blank  presented  itself 
till  the  hour  of  noon.  Then  the  expanse 
grew  mottled  with  slight  feathery  flakes  ;  the 
flakes  separated  themselves  wider  and  wider 
from  each  other,  drew  into  distinct  masses,  and 
left  the, blue  sky  visible  here  and  there.  The 
san  shone  out  over  the  valley  and  the  plain ; 
but  the  clouds  upon  the  higher  hills  looked  only 
the  more  black  and  menacing.  However,  about 
half-past  twelve  o'clock,  a  page  came  down  to 
the  inn  with  a  billet  for  Master  William  Lovet, 
sealed,  perfumed,  and  tied  with  floss  silk  of  a 
rose  colour,  afler  the  most  approved  mode  of 
tender  epistles  of  a  period  somewhat  antece- 
4en\.  William  Lovet  took  it  eagerly ;  but  yet 
he  could  not  make  up  his  mind  to  open  it  with- 
out some  slight  teaches  of  his  own  sarcastic 
humour.  He  hung  the  silk  upon  his  little  fin- 
ger, held  the  note  up  to  Algernon  Grey  with  a 
fay  smile,  and  then  carried  it  to  his  nose  and 
to  his  lips,  exclaiming  :  *'  Perfumed  with  sighs, 
and  flavoured  with  kisses !  Verily,  verily,  Al- 
gernon, you  are  like  an  anchorite  at  a  feast, 
with  delicate  dishes  and  fine  wines  before  you, 


I  and  yet  you  will  not  taste— But  I  must  read  the 
I  dear  contents.  Witness,  all  ye  gods,  that  I 
I  h^ve  sworn  no  constancy.  Of  all  the  silly  na- 
tions in  the  world,  the  Lotophagi  were  the  most 
foolish ;  for  after  having  once  tasted  their  fa- 
vourite food,  they  could  relish  no  other.  Now 
my  unperverted  palate  can  feast  on  every  sweet 
thing  that  is  oflfered  it." 

While  he  had  been  uttering  the  last  words, 
he  had  cut  the  silk  and  opened  the  letter ;  and, 
having  read  it  through,  he  turned  to  his  friend, 
saying,  "  The  expedition  is  put  oflf  till  afler 
dinner ;  but  at  two  we  set  forth.  Do  you  come, 
Algernon  1" 

"  Not  I,"  answered  Algernon  Grey ;  "  I  have 
no  invitation." 

**  That  will  be  soon  procured,"  replied  Lovet ; 
"  but  faith,  I  will  not  press  you.  For  the  future, 
you  shall  follow  your  own  course ;  for  I  see  it 
is  all  in  vain  to  hope  for  anything  like  the  fire 
of  youth  in  you.  I  did  think,  indeed,  when  I 
saw  you  and  that  lovely  Agnes  Herbert  togeth- 
er, some  spark  might  be  elicited ;  especially 
when  my  fair  friend  told  me  that  she  is  as  cold 
as  you  arc :  for  you  see,  Algernon," — and  he  laid 
his  finger  on  his  breast,  with  a  laughing  look — 
**by  striking  flint  and  steel,  two  hard,  cold 
things,  together,  men  make  a  fire — but  now  I 
give  you  up.  Continue  to  live  on  in  sanctified 
decorum,  and  bring  back  a  virgin  heart  to  Eng- 
land with  you.  Were  you  in  witty  Venice,  the 
ladies  of  the  place  would  present  you  with  a 
coral  and  bells." 

"  And  I  would  give  them  in  return  a  veil  and 
a  pair  of  gloves,"  answered  Algernon  Grey. 

"  Oh,  they  wear  masks,"  cried  Lovet. 

*'  I  know  they  do,"  said  his  companion,  **  and 
I  am  not  fond  of  masks." 

*'  Well,  well,  I  must  have  dinner  quick,  and 
ride  up  to  the  castle,"  was  the  reply.  "  Every 
one  to  his  own  course,  and  happiness  of  his 
own  kind  to  each." 

The  dinner  was  obtaine*  :•  William  Lovet 
equipped  himself  in  his  bravery ;  and  Algernon 
Grey  remained  at  the  inn,  pondeiing  over  the 
rencontre  that  was  before  him.  To  few  men, 
even  of  the  most  gallant  and  determined,  are 
the  hours,  preceding  a  meeting  of  this  kind,  the 
most  pleasant  in  life.  And  though,  perhaps,  no 
man  ever  lived  who  had  a  smaller  sense  of  per- 
sonal danger  than  Algernon  Grey,  yet  they 
were  peculiarly  painful  and  disagreeable  to  him. 
Bred,  like  almost  every  man  of  noble  family  at 
that  time,  to  arms,  he  had  been  in  his  boy- 
hood inured  to  peril,  and  accustomed  to  look 
death  in  the  face ;  but  still,  educated  with  very 
strict  notions  in  regard  to  religion,  he  could  not 
free  his  mind  from  a  beligf,  that  to  slava  fellow- 
creature  in  such  an  encounter  waAa  crime. 
The  habits  of  the  day,  the  general  custom  of 
society,  had  their  eflfect  upon  him,  as  upon  all 
others ;  but  still  a  conscientious  repugnance 
lingered  in  his  mind,  and  produced  that  gloom 
which  no  feeling  of  apprehension  could  create. 
There  was  no  alleviating  circumstance  either ; 
there  was  nothing  to  excite  or  to  carry  him  for- 
ward. He  had  no  personal  quarrel  with  his 
adversary ;  he  had  neither  animosity  nor  anger, 
to  stimulate  him ;  and,  as  I  have  said,  the  iotec- 
vening  hours  were  very  dull  and  painful  Ha! 
wrote  some  letters  aud  \!»ncEif»^si^^^^%:wE^\ 
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reason.  He  ordered  his  horse  to  be  ready,  and 
the  page  to  accompany  him.  He  examined  his 
BWord-tilade«  and  tried  it  on  the  ground ;  and, 
at  length,  when  the  sun  was  approaching  the 
horizon  on  its  decline,  he  mounted  and  rode 
slowly  out,  with  a  calm,  grave  air,  telling  his 
servants  to  have  supper  prepared  against  his 
return.  Not  the  slightest  suspicion  was  en- 
tertained of  his  purpose ;  and  the  page  rode 
gaily  after,  looking  around  at  every  thing  they 
passed,  and  wondering  whither  his  master  was 
bound. 

When  they  had  approached  the  river,  how- 
ever, it  presented  a  very  different  scene  from 
that  which  had  been  seen  from  its  banks  for 
several  weeks  before.  The  green  Neckar,  so 
clear  and  grassy,  was  now  a  turbid  torrent,  red, 
swollen,  and  impetuous.  The  waters  had  risen 
in  the  course  of  the  day  and  night  several  feet, 
and  were  dashing  against  the  piers  of  the 
bridge  and  the  walls  of  the  curious  old  castel- 
lated houses,  which  then  bordered  the  river,  in 
impotent  fury.  Many  of  the  rocks,  which  in 
ordinary  weather  raise  their  heads  high  above 
the  stream,  were  now  either  entirely  covered, 
or  washed  over  from  time  to  time  by  the  waves, 
which  a  strong  south-west  wind  occasioned 
in  its  struggle  with  the  angry  current  of  the 
stream.  As  the  horse  of  Algernon  Grey  set  its 
foot  upon  the  bridge,  a  heavy  rumbling  sound 
from  the  east  and  north,  low  but  distinct,  and 
pealing  long  among  the  hills,  told  that  the  dark 
clouds,  which  were  still  seen  hanging  there, 
were  pouring  forth  their  mingled  lightning  and 
rain  into  the  valleys  of  the  Odenwald.  But  the 
moment  that  Algernon  Grey  had  passed  the 
slope  of  the  bridge,  he  saw  before  him  that 
which  engrossed  his  whole  attention.  The 
Baron  of  Oberntraut  was  waiting  for  him  under 
the  archway  of  the  opposite  bridge-house,  al- 
though the  time  appointed  had  hardly  arrived ; 
and,  quickening  his  pace,  the  young  English- 
man rode  on  and  joined  him.  Their  saluta- 
tions were  perfectly  courteous ;  and  Oberntraut 
remarked,  in  a  calm,  indifferent  tone,  "We 
are  both  a  little  before  our  time,  I  think ;  but 
the  river  is  still  rising,  and  this  road  by  the 
bank  has  sometimes  enough  water  on  it  to  wet 
our  horses*  pasterns.  With  your  good  leave,  I 
will  show  you  the  way.  The  stream  has  not 
yet  come  up,  I  see." 

Thus  saying,  ho  turned  to  the  right  at  the 
foot  of  the  bridge,  ascending  the  river ;  but  it 
may  be  necessary  to  say  that,  at  the  time  I 
speak  of,  the  right  bank  of  the  Neckar  present- 
ed  a  very  different  aspect  from  that  which  it 
now  displays.  No  houses  were  to  be  seen  be- 
tween N^heim  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  old 
religious  ffundation  of  Neuburg,  now  called  the 
Stift,  on  the  other.  The  road  was  not  elevated 
as  it  is  now  ;  but  ran  low,  within  a  few  feet  of 
the  ordinary  level  of  the  stream.  The  woods 
upon  the  Heiligberg,  or  Holy  Mountain,  and  the 
other  hills  towards Neckarsteinach  came  sweep- 
ing down  to  within  p,  few  feet  of  the  road  ;  and, 
here  and  there,  a  path,  large  or  small,  accord- 
ing to  the  necessities  of  the  case,  led  away  up 
to  the  north,  wherever  a  village  was  sttuated 
in  any  of  the  dells,  or  a  small  piece  of  level 
ground,  terraced  upon  the  mountain,  had  afford- 
ed the  peasants  an  opportunity  of  planting  the 
apple  or  plum  tree.    The  vine  was  not  seen, 


unless  it  were  a  small  patch  in  the  aei^Ubiir- 
hood  of  Neunheim,  or  of  the  Stift  Neobarg. 

Along  the  low  horse-road,  which  aerred  u 
a  towing-path  for  the  boats,  the  Baitm  of 
Oberntraut  led  the  yoong  English  gentleoiaB. 
at  a  slow  and  quiet  pace,  till  they  were  wiihia 
about  a  third  of  a  mile  of  the  latter  |dace.  There 
the  hills  receded  a  little,  leaving  some  tnoie 
level  ground,  still  apparently  thickly  wooded ; 
and,  at  a  spot  where  stood  a  boatman's  hut, 
with  two  or  three  rude  barks,  moored  to  the 
shore,  the  entrance  of  a  by-way  was  sees, 
which  narrowed  within  view,  till  the  space  wis 
not  larger  than  would  admit  the  passage  of  a 
single  horse.  At  the  entrance  of  this  path  the 
Baron  drew  in  his  rein,say1ng  to  his  companioo: 
"  We  will  leave  the  horses  and  pages  here,  if 
you  please,  and  proceed  for  a  coaple  of  baodred 
yards  on  foot." 

Algernon  Grey  consented,  of  coorae;  aad 
orders  were  given  to  the  two  youths  to  Ind 
the  horses  after  their  masters,  as  far  as  tbey 
could  up  the  path — which,  indeed,  could  not  be 
done  for  more  than  three  or  four  yards— aod 
then  to  wait  there. 

*'  If  you  will  excuse  me,"  coot i need  Obera- 
traut,  *'  I  will  precede  you." 

Algernon  Grey  merely  bowed  hia  head,  with- 
out reply,  till  the  other  had  i^ne  on  forty  or 
fifty  yards,  when  he  said :  "  The  sun  is  goiag 
rapidly  down,  if  not  gone  already  behiod  the 
hills ;  and  I  think,  if  we  do  not  hurry  oar  pioe, 
we  shall  not  have  light." 

"  Oh,  it  is  the  wood  makes  it  so  dark  here," 
answered  his  companion,  in  a  gay  and  some- 
what self-sufficient  tone  ;  **  we  shsll  have 
more  light  in  an  instant ;  and  the  twilight  last 
long  here." 

Thus  saying  he  walked  forward ;  and  io  less 
than  two  minutes  led  the  way  out  upon  a  small 
green  meadow,  of  not  more  than  a  qaarter  of 
an  acre  in  extent,  the  second  crop  of  mss 
from  which  had  been  lately  carried  away,  leav- 
ing the  turf  smooth  and  short. 

**  This  place  seems  made  for  the  purpose," 
said  Algernon  Grey,  drily. 

**  It  is  often  used  for  such,*'  answered  Obern- 
traut, advancing  into  the  midat,  and  throwing 
off  his  cloak. 

Algernon  Grey  followed  his  example,  drew 
his  sword,  and  laid  the  belt  and  ahoith  wiih 
the  cloak. 

*'  Our  weapons  are  of  the  usual  length  I  sop- 
pose,"  said  Oberntraut,  speaking  through  his 
teeth ;  for  there  was  more  bitterness  to  his 
heart  than  he  wished  to  appear. 

"  I  really  do  not  know,"  answered  Algenio» 
Grey ;  **  but  you  had  better  measure  them  ;'* 
and  he  laid  his  by  the  side  of  his  adversary*8. 
There  was  a  considerable  difference,  however ; 
the  English  blade  was  not  so  long  as  the  Ger- 
man by  at  least  two  inches;  and  when  the 
Baron  observed  it,  hia  cheek  flushed  and  hia 
brow  contracted  ;  but  his  heart  was  noble  and 
just,  though  sowewhat  impetuous  and6eroe; 
and,  after  a  moment's  panse,  he  said ;  **  I  can- 
not fight  you  with  this  dispaiity  ;  we  most  pot 
it  off  till  another  day.  It  is  iny  fault,  too ;  I 
should  have  sent  you  the  measure  of  my  weap- 
on, or  asked  the  length  of  youra." 

"  It  matters  not,"  answered  the  yaoag  Bn- 
glishman ;  "yov  aword  ia  a  little  loafar  \km 
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mine;  but  my  arm  is  somewhat  longer  than 
yours ;  thus  the  difference  is  made  up ;  and 
■othing  of  this  Icind  should  ever  be  put  off  for 
slight  punctilios.  Besides,  my  stay  in  this 
country  must  be  short ;  and  I  may  not  have 
another  opportunity  of  gratifying  you.  With 
thanks,  then,  for  your  courtesy,  I  say  we  must 
go  forward  as  the  matter  is." 

"  Well,  well,"  answered  Oberntraut ;  "  if 
such  is  your  opinion,  I  am  ready." 

'*  We  had  better  more  the  cloaks  out  of  the 
way,"  answered  Algernon  Grey ;  **  I  see  the 
light  will  not  fail  us." 

*'  Oh,  no  fear  of  that,"  said  the  Baron ; 
**  these  things  do  not  take  long." 

The  young  Englishman  smiled ;  and,  the 
field  having  been  cleared,  advanced,  with  cere- 
monious courtesy,  and  saluted  his  adversary. 
Oberntraut  returned  the  compliment ;  and 
their  swords  then  crossed. 

The  great  school  for  the  use  of  that  weapon 
with  which  both  gentlemen  were  now  armed, 
was,  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  cen- 
turies, the  low,  fallen  land  of  Italy,  where 
Algernon  Grey  bad  passed  several  years.  In 
point  of  strength,  the  two  adversaries  were 
very  equally  matched :  for,  though  the  young 
Englishman  was  somewhat  taller  and  more 
supple,  yet  Oberntraut  was  several  years  older, 
and  had  acquired  that  firmness  and  vigor  of 
muscle,  which  is  obtained  long  enough  before 
any  portion  of  activity  is  lost.  The  latter  was 
also  very  skilful  in  the  use  of  his  arms ;  hut 
here  Algernon  Grey,  from  the  schools  in  which 
he  had  studied,  was  undoubtedly  superior.  He 
was  also  superior  in  perfect  coolness.  There 
was  no  angry  passion  in  his  breast,  no  haste, 
no  impetuosity.  He  came  there  to  defend 
himself,  to  oppose  an  adversary,  but  neither 
eager  nor  fearful.  He  felt  as  if  he  were  in 
a  hall  of  arms  with  baited  weapons,  merely 
trying  his  skill.  He  was  anxious  to  disarm 
his  opponent,  not  to  hurt  him ;  and  in  the  first 
three  passes  Oberntraut  was  taught  that  he  was 
pitted  against  a  complete  master  of  the  rapier. 
At  first  this  discovery  served  to  make  him 
more  cautious ;  and  he  used  all  his  skill ;  but 
it  was  all  in  vain.  He  could  not  approach  his 
adversary's  breast ;  wherever  his  point  turned, 
the  blade  of  Algernon  Grey  met  it ;  and  more 
than  once  the  Baron  felt  that  he  had  laid  him- 
self open  to  the  riposto,  but  that,  from  some 
cause,  his  adversary  had  not  seized  the  oppor- 
tunity. Repeated  disappointments,  however, 
rendered  him  irritable  and  incautious.  He 
watched,  indeed,  his  opponent's  defence,  think- 
ing to  learn  what  he  called  the  trick,  and  over- 
come it  by  another  sort  of  attack ;  but  when- 
ever ho  changed  his  mode,  Algernon  met  it 
with  a  ditiferent  parry ;  and  the  clashing  sword 
passed  innocuous  by  his  shoulder  or  his  hip. 

The  light  began  to  wane  perceptibly,  and,  as 
cool  and  perhaps  cooler  than  when  he  began, 
the  young  Englishman  recollected  his  adver- 
sary's words,  and  thought,  '*  These  things  take 
longer  than  you  imagined,  my  good  friend,  with 
a  man  who  knows  what  be  is  about." 

A  slight  smile  curled  his  lip,  at  the  same 
time ;  and  thinking  that  he  was  mocking  him, 
Oberntraut  renewed  the  attack  with  tenfold 
Uaj.  Algernon  Grey  gave  a  momenury  glance 
10  tlie  tky  i  tberoeo  had  died  away  from  aboTo ; 


heavy  clouds  were  driving  over  in  detached 
masses ;  a  drop  of  rain  fell  upon  his  hand  ;  and 
he  saw  that,  in  two  or  three  minutes,  the  air 
would  become  quite  dark. 

^I  must  wound  him,"  said  he  to  himself, 
or  in  this  dull  twilight  I  shall  get  hurt ;  he  is 
too  keen  to  be  disarmed ;  I  must  wound  him, 
but  slightly." 

At  the  same  moment  Oberntraut  made  a 
furious  pass ;  the  young  Englishman  parried 
the  lunge,  but,  though  his  adversary's  breast 
was  leA  unguarded,  his  heart  smote  him,  and 
he  would  not  return  it,  lest  he  should  touch 
some  vital  part.  The  Baron  pressed  him  close 
with  pass  after  pass;  and  step  by  step  the 
young  Englishman  retreated.  Then  suddenly 
changing  his  mode,  Algernon  assumed  the  at- 
tack, drove  his  adversary  before  him  in  good 
guard,  and  then,  in  the  Italian  manner,  took  a 
bound  back  and  stood  in  defence.  Oberntraut, 
following  the  method,  of  which  he  had  some 
knowledge,  sprang  forward  and  lunged.  Al- 
gernon parried  and  returned  ;  but  at  the  same 
moment  the  Baron's  foot  slipped  on  the  wet 
grass,  the  sword's  point*  caught  him  on  the 
right  breast  close  to  the  collar-bone,  and  passed 
out  behind  the  shoulder.  He  staggered  up, 
raised  his  weapon,  let  it  fall,  and  sank  slowly 
on  the  ground. 

However  cool  and  self-possessed  a  man  may 
be — though  he  may  think  himself  fully  justified 
in  what  he  has  done,  though  he  may  have  been 
acting  in  self-defence,  though  the  act  may  have 
been  inevitable^ — ^yet  no  one  can  infiict  a  real 
and  serious  injury  upon  another  without  feeling 
a  certain  degree  of  regret,  if  not  remorse,  un- 
less his  heart  be  as  adamant.  It  is  at  such  mo- 
ments that  the  strange  link  of  consanguinity 
which  hinds  the  whole  human  race  together  is 
first  known  to  us ;  it  is  then  that  we  feel  we 
are  brothers,  and  that  we  have  raised  a  hand 
against  a  brother's  life. 

The  moment  that  the  deed  was  done — and  it 
was  evidently  more  than  he  had  intended  to  do 
— Algernon  Grey  felt  a  pang  shoot  through  his 
heart,  and  he  said  internally :  **  Would  that  he 
had  not  driven  me  to  it,  would  that  he  had  not 
provbked  it !"  but,  casting  down  his  sword  at 
once,  he  knelt  by  Obemtraut*s  side,  and,  raising 
his  head  and  shoulders  on  his  knee,  exclaimed 
in  kindly  and  eager  tones :  **  I  hope  you  are  not 
much  hurt !" 

"A  little  faint,"  said  Oberntraut,  slowly; 
**  not  much — I  .shall  be  better  presently,  and 
able  to  go  on." 

*'  Nonsense,  nonsense !"  exclaimed  Algernon 
Grey,  vehemently,  **  to  go  on  in  combat  against 
a  man  with  whom  you  have  no  quan#l,  who  has 
never  injured,  insulted,  or  oflTended  you,  who 
was  friendly  disposed  towards  you !  My  good 
friend,.  I  will  draw  the  sword  against  you  no 
more ;  I  have  had  enough  of  it." 

♦*  Mcthinks,  so  have  I,"  said  Oberntraut,  faint- 
ly, with  a  light  smile  passing  over  his  face. 
"  You  are  a  master  of  the  science ;— that  pass 
was  splendid." 

"It  was  the  turf!"  cried  Algernon  Grey; 
"had  you  not  slipped,  I  should  have  hardly- 
touched  you." 

Oberntraut  pressed  his  hand,  saying, "  If  "5*2^ 
could  stop  the  bleeding— it  is  soaking  thr<y^^^ 
all  my  doublet ;— you  had  better  call  tkA  ^ 
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••  I  will  try  to  staunch  the  blood  first,"  an- 
swered Algernon  Grey  ;  **  no  time  is  to  be  lost 
— ^five  minutes  more  and  we  shall  not  see  the 
wound  ;*'  and,  opening  the  vest  and  shirt  of  his 
opponent,  which  were  now  both  drenched  in 
blood,  he  tore  his  handkerchief  in  two,  making 
each  half  into  a  sort  of  compress,  as  he  had  often 
before  seen  the  surgeons  do,  when  hurried  on 
the  field  of  battle.  He  fixed  one  on  the  wound  be- 
fore, the  other  on  the  aperture  behind  the  shoul- 
der, and  with  the  Baron*s  scarf  and  his  own, 
bound  them  tightly  down,  stopping  the  flow  of 
blood,  at  least  in  a  degree.  Then,  aAer  gazing 
at  him  for  a  moment  or  two,  he  said,  **  I  will 
leave  you  only  during  an  instant,  and  send  the 
page  for  a  litter  or  something  to  bear  you  to  the 
town." 

"  No,  no,"  answered  his  former  adversary ; 
'*  send  up  to  the  Stift  Neuburg,  they  will  take 
me  in  and  tend  me  well.  Then  a  surgeon  can 
be  brought ; — but  remember,  whatever  happens, 
this  is  not  your  fault ;  it  was  my  own  seeking 
— my  own  doing, — no  one  is  to  be  blamed  but 
myself.    Meihinks  the  bleeding  has  stopped.** 

Algernon  Grey  hurried  away,  found  the  path 
without  difficulty,  and  ran  down  towards  the 
road ;  but  the  moment  his  own  page  saw  him 
coming,  he  threw  the  reins  of  the  horses  to  the 
other,  and  sprang  to  meet  his  master,  exclaim- 
ing, "  Away,  my  lord,  away,  or  you  will  not  be 
able  to  pass.  The  river  is  rising  rapidly ;  the 
water  is  already  upon  the  road." 

*'  Mind  not  me,"  exclaimed  Algernon  Grey, 
*<  but  hasten  with  all  speed  up  to  the  building 
there  upon  the  left.  Fly,  boy,  fly!  and  give 
notice  that  there  is  a  gentleman  lying  wounded 
iu  the  wood.  Beg  the  people  to  send  down 
bearers  instantly  to  carry  him  up  thither." 

The  boy  gazed  at  him  with  a  look  of  surprise 
and  consternation,  and  seemed  about  to  ask 
some  question,  when  Algernon  Grey  exclaimed, 
"  Away !  inquire  nothing ;  his  life  depends  upon 
your  speed." 

The  page  instantly  darted  off  to  execute  the 
commission,  when  suddenly  a  sound  was  heard 
as  of  the  feet  of  many  horses  comins  at  a  rapid 
Mce  round  the  wood  and  the  rocks  beyond. 
The  boy  paused  and  drew  back  for  an  instant ; 
and  a  part  of  the  splendid  train  of  the  Elector 
and  his  Princess  swept  along,  with  their  horses* 
hoofs  splashing  in  the  water,  wtiich  was  now 
two  or  three  inches  deep  on  that  part  of  the  road. 
The  boy  then  ran  on,  and  Algernon  Grey  ad- 
Tanced  a  step  or  two  to  catch  some  stragglers 
of  the  party  and  bid  them  send  a  surgeon  quickly 
from  the  town  ;  but,  ere  he  reached  the  broad 
road,  two  or  three  cavaliers  dashed  past  like 
lightning,  without  noticing  him ;  and  the  next 
instant  a  shrill  piercing  shriek  broke  upon  his 
ear. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

The  court  of  the  Elector.  Frederic  the  Fifth, 
was,  as  I  have  in  some  degree  shown,  one  of 
the  gayest  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  splendid 
in  Europe.  Nay,  the  merriment  and  revelry 
that  reigned  therein,  puzzled  the  stern  Calvin- 
i»Uo  mioiBten  not  a  little,  how  tA  cxcu^  a 
degree  of  levity  in  the  Prince  and  PtmccB*, 
^rtuck  they  uodoabtedly  thought  moal  uiv\ie- 


coming  in  the  heads  of  the  severe 
party  in  Germany.  They  would  haTe 
and  interfered,  beyond  all  doubt,  if  thejtai 
dared  ;  but  the  ministers  of  a  sect  whose  rdi- 
gious  teachers  have  little  real  power  beywl 
that  which  the  fanaticism  of  their  diiopla 
affords,  are  rather  apt  to  grow  sycophantnk  ii 
the  case  of  great  personages,  whose  cooite- 
nancc  and  protection  arc  necessary  to  the  sop- 
port  of  their  authority,  if  not  to  their  existence. 
It  thus  happened,  that  Scultetas  and  his  breth- 
ren, as  the  good  man*s  own  writings  sbov. 
were  exceedingly  lenient  to  the  amiable  light- 
ness  of  the  Elector,  and  contented  themsetves 
with  very  severe  and  menacing  sermons  beJbic 
the  court,  while  they  seized  every  opportuuiy 
of  apologizing  for  the  gaiety  of  the  priooe  wd 
his  consort,  on  the  score  of  youth,  prosperitj, 
and  habit. 

Thus  day  after  day,  some  new  party  of  plea- 
ure,  some  sport,  some  revel — interrupted  oilf 
by  occasional  wild  bursts  of  fanaticism,  wbick 
had  their  interest  and  excitement  also— ke|A 
up  the  thoughtless  spirits  of  the  court  of  tke 
Palatinate,  and  sometimes  aflbrded  opportonitT 
for  pursuits  not  quite  so  innocent. 

On  the  evening  of  which  we  have  jost  teen 
speaking,  a  large  party,  though  somewhat  km 
in  number  than  that  of  the  preceding  day.  issued 
forth  from  the  gates  of  the  castle,  crossed  the 
bridge,  and  took  its  way  along  the  same  road 
which  was  afterwards  pursued  by  Algenm 
Grey  and  the  Baron  of  Obemtraut.  I  will  not 
pause  to  describe  the  amusements  of  the  afte^ 
noon,  nor  to  tell  how  the  cavalcade  was  led 
through  paths  and  by-ways  which  had  seldom 
seen  aught  so  gay  before.  Schonau,  which  they 
had  visited  on  the  preceding  day,  wss  merely 
passed  through,  to  the  renewed  admiration  of 
the  good  peasants ;  and  then,  by  a  narrow  road, 
which  naturally  separated  the  party  iofo  pairs, 
the  glittering  troop  reached  a  little  village  with 
a  curious  contradictory  name,  called  Alt  Neu- 
dorf,  or  Old  New  Town.  The  look  of  the  vil- 
lage seemed  somewhat  desolate  to  the  eyes 
even  of  the  fair  Electress,  who  was  natoraOy 
inclined  to  any  wild  expedition  ;  bat  the  whole 
party  were  soon  agreeably  surprised  to  f&sd  a 
bouse  and  garden  in  the  midst  of  the  plaoe, 
decked  out  with  flags  and  banners  and  pieces 
of  tapestry,  as  if  for  their  reception,  while  weO 
known  servants  of  the  court  appeared  at  the 
doors,  in  quaint  dresses,  to  receive  the  prisee^ 
personages,  and  a  rich  collation  of  cold  meats, 
fine  wines,  and  fruits,  was  spread  in  a  large 
room  hung  like  a  royal  tent  and  carpeted  with 
dry  moss. 

During  the  ride  thither,  William  LoveC  had 
maintained  his  place  by  the  side  of  the  (air 
Countess  of  Laussitz ;  but  he  seemed  in  a  less 
cheerful  and  amiable  humour  than  the  day  be> 
fore ;  and  directing  her  eyes  by  his  own  tow- 
ards the  person  of  a  lady  who  rode  near,  he 
said,  as  they  approached  the  village : — 

"  You  told  me  she  would  not  be  here." 

"Why  what  difference  does  her  presesce 
or  absence  make  to  you,  servant  ?"  asked  the 
countess ;  **  do  you  hate  her  so  that  yon  csdooC 
bear  her  sight  1  You  are  as  dull  and  auUen 
QA  if  Y<iu  had  been  crossed  in  love  by  her.** 

Ymn^x  «v«  v\!i3\\.V\!b\2A!i  ifibsMTTL  his  iU-hoiiioar 
\AO  ivt^  vcA  t«\^im^^  'vi'fliSQL  % 
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*'T  thought  women  were  better  politicians, 
Beauty.  Can  you  not  divine  why  I  am  vexed  1 
II  18  not  that  I  am  displeased  to  have  her  here, 
but  not  to  have  her  somewhere  else.  On  my 
good  cousin's  stay  in  this  country  depends  my 
own  by  your  fair  side;  for  I  have  sworn  to 
keep  him  company  for  a  year.  If  he  goes  I 
mast  go,  and  how  could  I  live  without  you  for 
twelve  months  V* 

**  But  what  has  that  to  do  with  Agnes  Her- 
bert V  asked  the  lady. 

**  What !  were  those  bright  eyes  only  made  to 
pierce  my  heart  and  not  to  see  V*  cried  Lovet. 
**  Have  you  not  perceived  that  loye  caught  him 
by  the  hand  that  very  first  night ;  and  now  he 
is  struggling  to  free  himself  Had  she  remained 
behind,  he  would  have  seen  her,  as  he  did  last 
night ;  and  another  link  would  have  been  added 
to  the  chain  which  keeps  him  here,  and  me  at 
your  small  feet.  You  must  help  me,  bright 
one,  to  rivet  this  young  girl's  chain  around  his 
neck.  I,  too,  must  find  a  moment  during  our 
ride  to-day  to  prompt  her,  even  at  the  loss  of 
some  part  of  my  sunshine." 

In  the  train  of  the  Elector  there  were  more 
:persons  than  William  Lovet  not  altogether  con- 
tented with  the  events  of  the  day.  Critical 
moments  were  approaching,  when  decision 
was  necessary,  and  when  each  decision,  even 
upon  a  small  and  apparently  trifling  point,  might 
influence  the  destinies  not  only  of  the  Palati- 
nate, but  of  the  whole  of  Germany ;  and,  more 
remotely,  of  the  whole  world.  There  were 
some  men  at  the  court  of  the  Elector  who  took 
this  wider  and  more  comprehensive  view,  and 
were  anxious  to  see  all  his  acts  well  weighed, 
and  his  whole  thoughts  directed  to  the  consid- 
eration of  questions  so  great  in  magnitude. 
At  the  same  time  there  were  others  of  a  nar- 
■  rower  scope,  who  were  anxious  to  fix  his  opin- 
ions in  favour  of  that  party  to  which  they  be- 
longed, or  of  that  particular  course  which  their 
party  advocated.  The  levity  and  revelry  of 
the  court,  of  course,  interfered  with  the  pur- 
poses of  each ;  and,  on  the  present  occasion, 
two  or  three  of  the  young  sovereign's  counsel- 
lors, frustrated  in  former  eflTorts  to  obtain  his 
ear,  had  followed  the  cavalcade  in  the  hope 
that  some  opportunity  would  occur  of  enforcing 
each  his  separate  opinion.  The  two  most  in- 
fluential persons  present,  as  politicians,  were 
the  celebrated  Louis  Camerarius  and  the  Vis- 
count Achates  de  Dohna,  lately  the  Electoral 
Ambassador  at  Prague.*  Very  diflTerent,  in- 
deed, were  the  two  men,  and  very  diflTerent 
their  views ;  but,  without  attempting  to  paint 
the  characters  of  each,  it  may  only  be  neces- 
aary  to  say  that,  upon  this  occasion,  Camera- 
rius sought  eagerly  to  keep  the  ear  of  the  Elec- 
tor entirely  to  himself,  filling  it  with  flattering 
prospects  of  greatness  to  come ;  while  Dohna 
only  endeavored,  from  time  to  time,  to  place 
before  the  eyes  of  his  master,  by  a  few  brief 
-words,  the  dangers  and  difficulties  of  an  under- 
taking, to  which  bis  more  flattering  or  more 
interested  courtiers  were  hurrying  him  too 
eagerly  forward. 

ft  was  not  till  the  collation  was  over,  nor 
even  till  ihc  party  had  passed  through  the  small 
Tillage  uf  Ziegelhausen,  that  either  the  one  or 

*  Byaome  hiMtotiMoa  he  if  caJM  Baroa  ds  Dobna. 


the  other  found  any  opportunity  of  advancing 
his  particular  notions.  Then,  however,  on  the 
narrow  way,  which  varied  in  width  at  different 
places,  the  Elector  rode  a  few  steps  in  advance, 
calling  Camerarius  to  his  side ;  while  the  Prin- 
cess Elizabeth,  with  some  ladies  and  gentle- 
men, followed,  having  Dohna  on  her  left  hand, 
between  her  and  the  river.  The  pace  at  which 
they  proceeded  was  at  firet  slow ;  and  the  wind, 
as  I  have  said,  blew  strong  up  the  turbulent 
stream.  Thus,  when  the  prince  and  his  coun- 
sellor raised  their  voices,  the  sound  was  dis- 
tinctly carried  to  the  party  behind.  Once  or 
twice,  just  as  they  quitted  Ziegelhausen,  the 
horse  of  Dohna  was  seen  to  prance  and  curvet, 
as  if  either  it  or  its  rider  had  become  suddenly 
impatient ;  and  at  length  the  voiee  of  Camera- 
rius was  heard  by  the  whole  group  round  the 
Princess,  saying,  **  They  cannot  pretend  that 
your  Highness  had  any  hand  in  it.  The  whc^ 
aflfair  is  of  Bohemian  manufacture." 

Dohna  struck  his  horse  sharply  with  the 
spur,  was  in  an  instant  by  the  prince's  side, 
and  answered  aloud,  '*  So  is  the  gold  chain 
round  your  neck,  Counsellor  Camerarius." 

Then,  reining  in  his  horse,  he  fell  back  to  the 
side  of  the  Electress,  leaving  Camerarius  a  little 
confused.  The  latter  was  too  old  a  courtier, 
however,  to  suffer  his  anger  and  shame  to  be 
apparent;  and  merely  saying,  "The  viscount, 
seems  angry  this  evening,"  he  went  on  with  his 
flowery  discourse. 

"  Should  such  a  choice  be  made,"  he  said, 
"it  can  but  be  looked  upon  as  the  call  of  Heaven. 
That  a  mixed  jfcpulation  of  diflTerent  creeds  and 
sentiments  should  unite  in  placing  on  their 
throne  a  prince,  not  only  strong  by  his  own 
power  and  bis  high  qualities,  but  who  is  also 
tlie  head  and  main  stay  of  the  great  Protestant 
Union  of  Germany,  must  be  the  result  of  some 
supreme  directing  power,  superior  to  the  mere 
wisdom  of  man." 

Dohna  was  at  the  prince's  side  again  in  an 
instant.  "  How  long  will  the  Union  last  uni- 
ted?" he  said;  "has  it  ever  been  united! 
Has  it  ever  acted  in  harmony  1  Throw  that 
out  of  the  calculation,  except  as  an  element  of 
discord." 

Camerarius  gave  him  a  furious  look,  the 
Elector  was  silent,  and  Dohna  let  them  again 
pass  on,  resuming  his  conversation  with  the 
Elpctress. 

The  next  words  that  were  heard  were  from 
the  mouth  of  Frederic;  though  several  sen* 
tences  had  been  spoken  in  the  mean  while, 
which  did  not  reach  the  ears  of  those  behind. 

<*  Tliey  are,  indeed,  a  determined  race,"  he 
said ;  "  ready  to  shed  their  best  blood,  rather 
than  submit  to  the  tyranny  of  the  Roman 
church." 

"  They  have  shown  themselves,  for  ages,  your 
Highness,"  answered  Camerarius,  **  resolute 
and  vigorous  in  support  of  any  cause  they  un- 
dertake." 

Dohna  spurred  forward  again  :  "  I  know  them 
better  than  any  one,"  he  exclaimed,  "  and  I  will 
not  conceal  that,  though  they  are  headstronf 
and  obstinate,  fierce  and  passionate,  they  are- 
ready  to  abandon  any  leader  on  the  first  grief* 
ance,  and  refuse  him  all  vigorous  aaQ90t^  ^aaaf- 
leas  he  w\u«i«  V^  ^qqma«^qa  Xa  >^«a.  VN**!^ 
\dicea." 
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This  time  he  did  not  seem  disposed  to  with- 
draw ;  fur  the  road  was  wider ;  and  Camerarius, 
trusting  he  had  produced  some  efTeot,  was  un- 
willing to  pursue  the  subject  farther,  in  the 
presence  of  such  an  opponent.  Tiiey  were 
DOW  passing  the  Stifl  Neuhurg,  and,  casting  his 
eyes  forwani,  he  exclaimed,  '*  We  had  better 
hurry  our  pace,  my  lord  ;  the  water  there  seems 
rising  rapidly  over  the  road." 

*•  Quicic,  quick !"  cried  Frederic,  shouting  to 
those  behind  ;  "  spur  on,  or  we  shall  be  cut  off 
by  the  river.'* 

A  couple  of  hundred  yards  farther,  the  road 
was.  found  covered  with  the  water ;  and  the 
Elector  suddenly  drew  in  his  horse  with  an  air 
of  hesitation. 

**  Is  that  the  spirit  to  wm,  or  keep  a  crown  1" 
murmured  Dohna  to  himself;  and,  striking  his 
spurs  into  his  horse*s  side,  he  exclaimed  aloud, 
"  This  way,  your  Highness,  this  way!  I  will 
show  you  the  path.  The  water  is  not  two 
inches  deep ;"  and,  riding  hastily  on,  he  soon 
reached  a  spot  where  the  causeway  rose  again 
above  the  level  to  which  the  river  had  risen. 
Those  who  were  immediately  behind,  followed 
at  once  ;  and,  though  the  whole  of  the  electoral 
party  had  separated  into  distinct  groups,  an- 
other and  another  passed  without  fear  or  danger. 

We  must  turn,  however,  here,  to  the  last  per- 
sonages of  the  cavalcade,  and  follow  them  from 
Ziegelhausen. 

In  that  village  Agnes  Herbert  had  lingered 
behind  ;  for  her  horse  had  fallen  lame ;  and  she 
bad  called  one  of  the  attendants  of  the  court  to 
examine  the  beast*s  foot,  when  she  suddenly 
found  an  English  gentleman,  William  Lovet,  by 
her  side.  As  soon  as  he  perceived  what  was 
the  matter,  he  sprang  to  the  ground,  and  before 
the  attendant  could  interfere,  had  examined  the 
horse's  hoof,  and  extracted  a  stone  which  had 
fixed  itself  firmly  between  the  frog  and  the 
shoe  ;  tlien  remounting,  with  a  bound,  he  said, 
with  a  graceful  inclination  of  the  head,  **  That 
is  soon  remedied.  He  will  go  well  now  ;  but  do 
Dot  hurry  him." 

Agnes  went  on  ;  and  Lovet  kept  close  to  her 
side,  saying,  '*  I  am  mistaken,  or  1  have  had  the 
honour  of  seeing  you  before.  My  noble  cousin 
Algernon  was  your  prisoner  during  a  night  of 
sweet  captivity." 

Agnes  bowed  her  head,  answering,  "I  was 
obliged  to  obey  the  electress,  even  in  a  jest." 

*•  I  will  not  tell  him,"  replied  William  Lovet, 
smiling,  "that  you  consented  only  from  duty." 

**  His  demeanor  made  the  duty  a  pleasure," 
answered  Agnes. 

•*  Ah,  well  may  you  say  so,"  said  Lovet,  look- 
ing down  thoughtfully  ;  "  he  is  a  great  winner 
of  giMid  opinions.  Most  men  gain  upon  others 
by  concealing  all  that  is  evil  within  them.  Al- 
gernon by  showing  all  that  is  in  his  heart,  hav- 
ing nothing  that  is  not  noble  to  conceal ;"  and 
then,  merely  to  break  the  discourse  for  a  time, 
he  pointed  dovvn  the  valley,  saying,  "What  a 
beautiful  scene  is  this !  I  know  not  whether  it 
be  more  splendid,  as  when  I  saw  it  fii-st,  sleep- 
ing calmly  in  the  evening  sunshine,  with  the 
Neckar  as  placid  and  clear  as  a  lake,  or  now, 
with  yon  red  and  stormy  sky  fading  away  into 
the  nightf  and  the  tempestuous  waters  of  the 
riwer  be/ow,  foamiog  and  fretting  nmong  vYie 
rocka  and  afaallows." 


**  The  Neckar  is  terribly  swolleD,"  reidied  lbs 
(air  girl ;  **  I  never  recollect  to  have  tcfs  it 
such  a  torrent,  except  in  winter  ;*'  and,  psBC 
down  the  dark  mass  of  mshing  waters,  il  tax- 
bid  and  confused,  whirling  in  eddies  near,  ud 
dashing  fiercely  over  the  dark  rock  beyood,  a 
feeling  almost  of  awe  crept  over  her. 

"It  is  very  fine,  indeed/'  rejoined  Lovet; 
"  and  I  can  appreciate  it  better  now  than  I  coulA 
some  time  ago;  for  the; society  of  my  cousii 
has  taught  me  to  look  upon  the  beauties  of  m- 
ture  with  a  different  and  more  marking  ejfs 
than  heretofore.  There  seems  a  grand  banso- 
ny  between  his  heart  and  everything  thai  ii 
lovely — except,  indeed,"  be  added,  "  the  Isre- 
liness  of  your  sex,  fair  lady  ;  for  I  never  knew 
him,  that  I  remember,  bestow  ten  words,  evea 
upon  the  fairest  of  them,  in  my  life." 

Agnes  thought — "  He  baa  bestowed  Dflis 
on  me ;"  but  she  did  not  reply :  and  Wiiliaa 
Lovet  continued, 

"Not  that  he  is  a  woman-hater,"  be  ini. 
"  for  he  is  courteous  and  kind  to  all ;  but,  ca 
the  contrary,  I  believe  he  has  formed  so  hifli 
an  estimate  of  woman's  excellence,  that  be 
never  finds  his  fancy  fulfilled.'* 

"  If  excellence  is  like  other  rare  things,"  an- 
swered Agnes,  "  metbinks  it  would  take  mon 
than  ten  words  to  draw  it  forth." 

"  Ay,  but  he  is  very  quick  in  his  judgmeBt,** 
said  her  companion.  "  He,  like  many  another 
man,  imagines  that  nature  has  written  mndi 
upon  the  countenance,  that  ahe  tells  him  moeb 
in  the  voice  and  manner ;  and  that,  unless  bolk 
be  well  tutored  by  long  experience,  a  keen  ob- 
server will  read  the  book  aright,  and  koow 
much  of  the  contents  from  the  first  page.  I 
have  seldom  known  him  wrong,  I  must  con- 
fess." 

"  Such  kee&-sightedness  may,  perchance,  be 
a  dangerous  quality,'*  the  lady  replied;  "I 
mean,  even  for  his  own  peace." 

"  Oh,  no,  he  is  ever  on  his  guard,"  replied 
Lovet,  in  a  frank  tone ;  "  he  never  spends  any 
time  on  one  whom  he  does  not  think  woxthy  of 
esteem ;  but,  with  with  a  courteous  nothiog. 
some  filigree  words  of  haut-pas  commooplaoe, 
meant  to  cover  very  little  reverence,  letiras 
into  himself  again." 

Agnes  ran  rapidly  over  in  her  own  mind  ill 
that  had  passed  between  her  and  Algrmoa 
Grey,  and  asked  herself,  "  Has  he  done  so  with 
me  T"  The  answer  was  evident ;  and  she  would 
fain  have  fallen  into  thought ;  but  she  did  doc 
wish  to  show,  or  to  admit  even  to  herself,  that 
the  matter  was  one  worthy  of  much  medita- 
tion ;  and  she  inquired  almost  immediately, 
"  Does  he  deal  thus  with  men  t" 

"Oh  dear,  no,"  answered  JxiTet;  ** there, 
knowing  that  he  is  safe,  all  the  fine  ^ncies  of 
his  mind,  and  all  the  generous  feelings  of  his 
heart,  become  apparent.  It  were  worth  your 
while  to  overhear  l^im  pour  forth,  in  words  of 
impassioned  eloquence,  sentiments  that  are 
worthy  of  a  better  age  than  ours.  You  woold 
find  him  a  very  difibrent  being  from  what  be 
has  seemed.  You  must  not  think  him,  indsad; 
a  cold  and  formal  egotist,  wrapped  up  io  tba 
contemplation  of  his  own  fancied  excellence.  I 
know,  with  women,  this  ia  often  his  charaeter, 
\Yio\i^\v\&  "^-rao^  '^^^  Va&  manners  have  great- 
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Agnes  replied  not;  but  looked  forward  on 
tbe  road  before,  saying,  "  It  is  growing  very 
dark,  we  had  better  ride  on  faster.  My  horse 
gees  easily  now ;"  and,  shaking  the  rein,  she 
put  her  jennet  into  a  quick  canter.  In  a 
moment  after,  a  boy,  dressed  as  a  page,  ran 
out  from  the  wood,  and,  catching  the  rein  of 
Lo?et*s  hofse,  exclaimed,  "  Oh,  sir,  help  here ; 
there  is  a  gentleman  badly  hurt— dying,  I  am 
afraid.  ** 

'*  Is  it  your  master  1"  demanded  I>ovet, 
reining  in  his  horse ;  while  Agnes  paused, 
listening  with  eager  ears  beside  him. 

*•  No,  no,",  answered  the  boy ;  **  it  is  the 
other  gentleman." 

"  Then  the  other  gentleman  must  tal^e  care 
of  himself,"  answered  Lovet.  "  I-.et  go  the 
rein,  boy,"  he  continued,  in  a  sharp  tone ; 
**the  stream  is  rising  fast.  Come  on,  come 
on,  fair  lady,  or  in  this  increasing  darkness  we 
shall  get  into  mischief-— come  on,  come  on !" 
and  he  dashed  forward  along  the  path. 

Agnes  paused  for  an  instant,  and  then  ex- 
claimed, **  Run  up  to  that  large  building,  my 
good  boy ;  they  will  give  you  speedy  help."    . 

Then,  seeing  the  danger  of  farther  delay,  she 
struck  the  jennet  with  the  whip,  and  the  beast 
darted  on  through  the  water  upon  the  path. 
Lovet  was  now  some  thirty  or  forty  yards  in 
advance,  and  she  saw  his  horse  swerve  away 
from  some  object  in  the  wood  near  the  boat- 
house.  He  kept  him  steady  with  the  spur, 
however ;  and  Agnes,  as  she  came  to  the  same 
spot,  turned  her  head  to  see  what  had  alarmed 
the  beast.  She  just  caught  sight  of  some 
horses  and  a  page  gathered  together  in  an 
opening  of  the  road ;  but,  at  that  moment,  her 
jennet  shied  violently  away  at  the  unexpected 
sight.  She  tried  to  keep  his  head  forward  with 
the  rein,  but  the  beast  reared  and  struggled 
against  it ;  bis  feet  passed  the  limit  of  the 
road ;  and,  in  a  moment,  horse  and  rider 
plunged  over  into  the  midst  of  the  rushing 
stream. 

A  loud  liTid  piercing  shriek  rang  upon  the 
air ;  Lovet  turned  his  head  and  looked.  Then, 
muttering  between  his  teeth,  "  Ha !  we  must 
find  another,"  he  dashed  on  till  he  reached  a 
spot  where  the  road  was  free  of  water. 

At  the  same  moment,  however,  that  the 
heartless  exclamation  passed  his  lips,  the  tall, 
powerful  form  of  Algernon  Grey  appeared  from 
the  wood.  The  young  cavalier  cast  a  rapid 
fiance  over  the  dark  and  foaming  surface  of 
the  stream.  He  saw  a  horse-s  head  and  neck 
rise  above  the  water,  and  a  woman's  form,  still 
keeping  the  seat,  but  evidently  with  a  great 
effort,  holding  fast  by  the  mane  and  the  saddle. 
Another  Juud  scream  met  his  ear,  and,  with 
the  rapid  calculation  of  a  quick,  clear  mind,  he 
darted  to  the  spot  where  the  rude  barks  were 
moored,  sprang  into  the  first  he  could  reach, 
cast  it  loose,  and,  with  a  vigorous  effort, 
poshed  it  forth  into  the  stream. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  horse,  with  the  in- 
stinct of  self-preservation,  turned  itself  in  the 
struggling  waters,  and  endeavoured  to  breast 
the  current,  striking  violently  with  his  fore  feet 
to  keep  its  head  above  the  torrent,  and  rolling 
ftarfully  under  its  fair  burden.  Agnes  still 
clang  to  it,  uttering  shriek  after  shriek ;  but, 
whirled  round  bv  the  eddiea,  ia  spite  of  all  its 


efforts  the  animal  was  carried  further  down, 
A  black  looking  rock  siill  raised  its  round  head 
partlv  above  the  waves;  and  as  they  were 
carried  near,  though  the  strength  both  of  rider 
and  beast  was  failing,  the  poor  animal,  by  a 
violent  effort,  got  its  fore  feet  upon  the  rods, 
straining  to  clamber  up.  The  attempt  was  fataL 
to  the  jennet :  the  water  by  the  side  was  deep : 
there  was  no  hold  for  its  hind  feet :  the  fore 
feet  slipped  ;  and  back  it  rolled  into  the  over- 
whelming torrent. 

With  heart  failing  and  strength  gone,  Agnes 
loosed  her  hold  and  addressed  one  brief  prayer 
to  Heaven.  But  at  that  moment,  a  strong  arm 
was  thrown  round  her,  and  she  felt  herself 
dragged  out  of  the  water  into  something  which 
yielded  and  swayed  under  the  pressure  of  her 
weight.  She  saw  the  struggling  agonies  of 
the  horse ;  she  saw  a  human  figure,  and  a  boat 
half  sinking  with  the  water  which  had  poured 
into  it  as  it  heeled  in  receiving  her  -,  and  then^ 
wiih  her  brain  whirling  and  her  heart  sick,  she 
closed  her  eyes  and  pressed  her  fingers  upoa 
theiii. 

At  the  same  moment  a  hand  grasped  hers 
warmly,  and  a  voice  she  knew,  said :  **  You  are 
safe,  you  are  safe !  God's  name  be  praised !" 


CHAPTER  X. 

Agnes  Hkrbebt  left  her  hand  in  that  of  her 
deliverer.  For  more  than  a  minute  she  made 
no  reply ;  she  asked  no  question.  The  voice 
was  enough;  she  knew  who  it  was  that  had 
saved  her.  But  she  knew  not  as  yet  the  perils 
which  still  hung  over  both  him  and  her.  At 
length  he  let  go  her  hand ;  and  she  heard  a 
noise  in  the  frail  skiff,  which  made  her  instantly 
open  her  eyes.  Then  it  was  she  perceived  the 
full  danger  of  their  actual  situation.  Even  in . 
the  grey  twilight  she  could  see  that  the  edge  of 
the  small  boat  was  within  an  inch  of  the  sur- 
face of  the  boiling  stream,  that  the  bark  itself 
was  half  full  of  water,  while  Algernon  Grey 
was  busily  employed  in  baling  it  out  with  his 
hands,  as  the  only  means  he  had  of  freeing  it 
even  in  a  degree. 

*'0h,  thank  you,  thank  you,"  she  cried; 
"  for  how  much  have  I  to  be  grateful !" 

**  Speak  not  of  that,  sweet  lady,"  answered 
the  young  Englishman ;  **  but  for  pity's  sake, 
watoh  every  thing  with  a  keen  eye  as  we  are 
carried  down  the  stream ;  for  I  cannot— dare 
not  even  attempt  to  reach  the  land.  Tell  me 
the  moment  you  perceive  a  rock ;  for,  with  all 
this  water  in  the  boat,  the  least  touch  would 
sink  us." 

"  Here,  take  my  velvet  cap,"  cried  Agnes, 
"  it  is  better  than  nothing  ;"  but,  ere  Algernon 
Grey  could  use  it  twice  to  bale  out  a  part  of  the 
water,  his  fair  companion  cried :  "  A  rock,  a 
rock !— There,  on  the  right !"  and  Algernon, 
rising  cautiously,  took  the  short  pole,  which, 
was  the  only  i;iiplement  the  boat  contained,, 
and  watched  eagerly  in  the  bow,  till  they  near- 
ed  a  spot  where  one  of  the  rude  masses  of 
granite  still  held  its  head  above  the  current, 
which  dashed  and  whirled  around  it.  Then 
lightly  touching  it  with  the  ^le<»  ^^  Vv^N.  >ac^ 
boat  off  'wi  ^ee^x  "w^v^t  \  ^tA  \Ti  V8«^^\  >»- 
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self  whirled  round  in  the  rortex,  formed  bj  the 
impeded  torrent  the  moment  it  was  free.  ' 

Oh,  what  a  terrible  period  was  the  passage 
down  that  stream.  At  each  instant  some  new 
danger  beset  tbem — now  the  rocks — now  the 
shallows — now  the  rapids — now  the  eddies :  no 
means  of  approaching  the  shore ;  and  reasona- 
ble doubts,  that  any  effort  to  do  so  would  not 
lead  to  immediate  destruction !  The  sky  be- 
came darker  and  darker  every  moment ;  and, 
though  by  the  aid  of  Agnes,  afforded  to  the  best 
of  her  power,  a  considerable  portion  of  the  wa- 
ter in  the  bark  was  cast  back  into  the  stream, 
still  the  fragile  lightness  of  the  skiff;  and  the 
depth  to  which  it  had  sunk,  rendered  it  little 
probable  that  those  it  contained  would  ever 
reach  the  land  in  safety.  The  close  falling 
night,  the  roaring  of  the  torrent,  the  howling 
of  the  wind  blowing  strong  against  them,  the, 
agitated  surface  of  the  stream,  now  tossing 
them  to  and  fro,  now  whirling  them  round  and 
round,  might  well  have  daunted  a  strong  heart 
inured  to  peril,  much  more  that  of  Agnes  Her- 
bert. Algernon  Grey  felt  for  her  terror,  as  well 
as  for  her  danger ;  and  ever  and  anon  he  said  : 
'*  Let  us  trust  in  God,  dear  lady  | — Fear  not,  fear 
not !  There  is  a  stronger  arm  than  mine  to 
protect  you. — It  is  now  that  faith  in  Heaven  is 
a  comfort  indeed." 

But  still,  with  eager  eye,  and  steady  nerve, 
and  skilful  band,  he  watched  and  guided,  as  well 
as  he  could,  the  boat  along  the  troubled  surface 
of  the  river. 

Night  fell ;  not  a  star  was  to  be  seen ;  the 
clouds  swept  thick  and  dark  over  the  sky ;  but 
still,  from  time  to  time,  a  momentary  light  was 
afforded  by  a  broad  sheet  of  summer  lightning, 
which  for  an  instant  cast  a  blue  glare  through 
the  valley  of  the  Neckar.  The  mountains  were 
seen  and  lost ;  the  rocks,  the  trees,  the  woods 
stood  out  and  disappeared  like  phantoms  in  a 
iiream;  and  at  length,  walls  and  towers  be- 
came, for  one  brief  moment,  visible ;  and  then 
all  was  black  again. 

<*  We  most  be  near  the  bridge,*'  said  Agnes ; 
'*  do  you  not  hear  the  water  rushing  more  fierce- 
ly 1  Heaven  help  us  now !  for,  if  we  strike 
against  the  piers,  we  are  lost." 

'*Sit  quiet  there,"  answered  Algernon;  "I 
will  ftp  into  the  bow;  and  be  assured,  dear 
lady,  I  will  live  or  die  with  you.  Only  remem- 
ber, if  I  am  forced  to  swim,  lie  quiet  on  my 
arm;  for,  if  you  clasp  me,  we  both  sink." 

*'  I  will  not  stir,"  she  said,  in  a  firm  tone ; 
and  Algernon  Grey  went  carefully  forward. 

He  beard  the  roar  of  the  river,  evidently  dash- 
ing in  fury  against  some  obstruction ;  and  then 
be  thought  he  caught  the  tones  of  human  voices 
speaking  above.  Then  came  a  broad  sheet  of 
lightning ;  and  he  saw  the  bridge,  with  its  man- 
ifold arches  and  its  towered  gates  close  at  hand. 
He  had  but  time  to  stretch  forth  his  arm,  and, 
with  a  violent  eflTort,  keep  the  boat  from  the 
pier,  when  it  shot  in  fury  through  the  vault,  and 
issued  forth  at  the  other  side. 

**  We  have  to  thank  God  again,"  he  said,  re- 
gaining his  balance,  which  he  had  nearly  lost ; 
**  that  danger  is  passed ;  and,  if  I  remember 
Tight,  the  stream  is  clearer  below." 

"Much,  much,"  said  Agnes.  "The  rocks 
cease  as  soon  as  the  mountains  fall  away ;  but 
there  are  many  sand-banks." 


"W^  must  watch  still,"  replied  her  enm- 
panion,  "but  the  stream  seems  thaifkm 
rapid." 

The  fearful  rushing  sound  of  the  swolleB 
Neckar  diminished  shortly  aHer  they  had  past- 
ed the  bridge.  They  could  even  bear,  or  fai- 
cied  that  they  heard,  the  bum  of  ht^an  Toices 
from  within  the  town.  Lights  were  aeea  io 
various  windows,  and  cheerful  images  of  happf 
life  came  thick  before  their  eyes,  as  they  were 
hurried  on,  along  the  course  of  that  dark  betd- 
long  stream,  with  many  a  peril  still  befifs 
them. 

"  That  must  be  the  boat-house  at  Neosbeio,* 
said  Agnes,  at  length,  after  a  long  sileDtpaoae; 
**  they  have  got  a  fire  there,  though  the  aigitf  b 
so  sultry." 

"  They  must  be  caulking  their  boats,  rtkiak," 
replied  Algernon  ;  "  and  from  the  distaieo  of 
the  fire  I  should  judge  we  are  in  the  mid-ilnoL 
I  will  call  to  them  as  we  pass— perchance  tkey 
may  hear  and  help  os." 

A  moment  or  two  after  be  raised  his  vake 
and  shouted  aloud ;  but  no  one  answereiMo 
form  darkened  the  light  in  the  hat,  as  if  oee  of 
the  inhabitants  had  come  out  to  see  wbodBti. 
Rapidly  the  boat  hurried  past,  and  aU  nt  si- 
lence. The  river  was  less  turboieiit,  bat  aeeflh 
ed  hardly  less  swift ;  the  noise  subsided  toi 
low  whispering  murmur,  and  the  tide  foam 
through  the  widening  banks ;  and  faintly  bmi- 
ed  objects — willow,  and  shrub,  and  deay» 
oak,  which  were  hardly  distinguishable  (tm 
the  banks  or  the  sky — seemed  to  more  away 
with  the  speed  of  lightning. 

At  the  end  of  about  half  an  hoar,  donfif 
which  the  two  had  not  raised  their  voices  abow 
a  whisper,  Agnes  said  aloud,  "Thereim?'- 
There  is  a  star !  The  sky  must  be  deanag- 
Do  you  not  think  it  is  lighter  already!" 

"  Assuredly,  dear  lady,"  replied  Aigam 
Grey,  "the  moon  most  soon  rise;  I«»  "JF 
she  was  up  by  this  time.  See,  there  »  Jl^ 
upon  the  clouds  round  what  seems  i  huHop 
there  to  the  right."  ^, 

**  It  is  the  Heiligberg,"  answered  Afoei. 
have  seen  a  gleam  like  that  when  the  ^^^ 
coming  up  in  the  east.    Oh !  Hearen  ^^^ 
she  may  disperse  the  clouds  and  gi^o  °*.  *5^ 

Algernon  Grey  turned  his  eyes  to  ibe  j^J 
and  he  found  cause  to  hope.  The  c^!""*  !j! 
breaking  fast ;  the  stars  gleamed  ft»"^1^^ 
here  and  there  ;  and  the  edges  of  ^JJ[JJ^ 
fragments  looked  white  and  fleecy.  Wj*Jj 
zed  in  the  same  direction ;  and  for  fi'*'"?!!. 
both  were  silent.  Then  the  boat  Vf^^rl^ 
ily  with  a  sudden  shock,  and  stood  fast  la  w» 
midst  of  the  stream.  The  two  ^oy"«*?TJ. 
nearly  thrown  down  by  the  «>n«"^'^ ,  ^« 
gernon  exclaimed,  " Fear  not !  f^^^^'  ,^ 
are  on  a  bank,  but  no  harm  can  *»«PPf' ^j 
water  must  be  very  shallow  here.  ^^!^^^ 
calm  till  the  moon  rises ;  she  most  be «^»?rL 
just  behind  those  hUls.  It  is  gn)V"«  **^ 
every  moment."  a  a)0» 

He  was  right  in  his  judgment ;  tnfl  w^ 
than  ten  minutes  the  sky  ^w/^fJ^^^LSiisI 
clear  of  clouds.  The  moon,  ^^^^^^^Lm^ 
yet  be  seen;  but  her  pale  »a^«^ ['Ij; JJS. 
over  the  whole  heavens ;  and  o^'yw"^^. 
to  the  eye  so  long  accostomed  .^"^^^14 
ness,  appeared  to  stand  out  ••  »  »' "" 
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beams  of  day.  Upon  the  le^,  the  bank  seemed 
somewhat  steep  and  rugged,  and  no  landing- 
place  could  be  discerned ;  but  to  the  right  was 
a  piece  of  low  sedgy  ground,  which  the  young 
Englishman  doubted  not  was  partially  over- 
flowed by  the  swollen  stream. 

**  Do  yoa  Jcnow  where  we  are,  dear  lady  1" 
he  asked  ;  "1  can  see  neither  house  nor  vil- 
lage." 

"  I  cannot  tell,"  answered  Agnes.  "  I  should 
think  we  must  have  passed  Edingen  by  the 
time  which  has  elapsed.  Do  you  not  think  we 
could  reach  the  landl  Oh,  let  us  try;  for 
wherever  it  is,  we  shall  be  better  there  than  on 
the  bosom  of  this  dreadful  river.'* 

Algernon  Grey  smiled  upon  her  with  that 
warm  heart- springing  look  we  only  can  give  to 
those  we  have  cherished  or  protected.  "  It  is 
only  dreadful  now,  this  same  fair  Neckar,"  he 
said,  **  because  we  came  too  near  it  in  an  angry 
mood.  To-morrow  it  will  be  as  calm  and  sweet 
as  yesterday." 

"  And  would  be  so,"  answered  Agnes,  "  if  it 
flowed  over  our  graves.  It  will  ever  be  dread- 
ful to  me,  from  this  night  forth." 

"  Not  so  to  me,"  replied  her  companion,  "  for 
it  has  afibrded  me  a  great  happiness.  But  I 
will  try  to  push  the  boat  off  the  bank  and 
snide  it  to  yonder  low  ground  on  the  right. 
Little  will  do  it,  if  we  can  once  get  afloat 
again." 

His  efforts  were  not  in  vain,  though  it  re- 
ouired  all  his  strength  to  force  the  little  skiff 
from  the  firm  bed  into  which  the  rapid  current 
of  the  stream  had  carried  it.  As  soon  as  it  was 
free,  however,  he  perceived  an  increase  of  the 
water  in  the  bark ;  and,  judging  rightly,  that 
the  sudden  shock  upon  the  shoal  had  seriously 
damaged  it,  he  saw  that  not  an  instant  was  to 
beiost.  Resting  the  end  of  ihe  pole  upon  the 
sand-bank,  as  the  boat  swung  round,  he  gave 
it  a  vehement  impulse  towards  the  shore.  It 
drifted  on  with  the  current,  but  took  an  oblicpe 
direction,  which  Algernon  Grey  aided,  using 
the  boat-pole  as  a  feeble  sort  of  rudder ;  but 
still  the  river  was  deep  and  swift,  the  bank 
some  yards  distant,  and  the  water  in  the  bark 
gaining  fast. 

*'  The  boat  seems  sinking,"  said  Agnes,  in  a 
low,  sad  tone. 

**  Fear  not!  fear  not !"  replied  her  compan- 
ion, cheerfully ;  "  in  a  quiet  stream,  such  as 
this  is  here,  I  could  swim  with  you  three  times 
across  without  risk.  But  we  are  nearing  the 
bank !"  and,  sounding  the  water  with  the  pole, 
be  found  the  bed  of  the  river,  and  pushed  the 
boat  to  shore  just  as  she  was  settling  down. 

It  was  a  low  swampy  piece  of  sround  that 
they  touched,  covered  with  long  sedge  and  bul- 
rushes growing  upon  overflowed  laud.  Alger- 
non Grey  sprang  out  at  once,  and  finding  water 
still  up  to  his  knees,  he  leaned  over  into  the 
boat,  and  took  his  sweet  companion  in  his 
f    arms. 

"  I  must  carry  you  for  a  little  way,"  he  said, 
"and  now  we  may,  indeed,  thank  God  with 
our  whole  heart  for  a  great  deliverance.  You 
shall  walk  as  soon  as  we  reach  dry  ground, 
dear  lady,  for  yon  are  wet,  and  I  fear  must  be 
coW." 

"Oh,  no,"  she  answered,  <<  either  terror  or 
the  sultry  air  has  kept  me  warm  enough.    But 


how  can  I  ever  thank  you  for  all  you  have 
done." 

She  lay  on  his  arm ;  her  heart  beat  against 
his;  her  breath  fanned  his  cheek  when  she 
spoke.  What  were  the  feelings  of  Algernon 
Grey  at  that  moment  1  He  would,  not  ask  him- 
self; and  he  was  wise.  He  gave  up  bis  whole 
thoughts  to  her,  to  cheer,  to  soothe,  to  protect 
her ;  to  remove  from  her  mind  not  only  the  im- 
pression of  the  past  peril,  but  also  all  feeling  of 
the  embarrassment  and  difficulty  of  her  actual 
situation,  left  to  wander,  neither  well  knew 
whither,  with  a  man,  a  young  man  whom  she 
had  known  but  a  few  days,  in  the  darkness  and 
solitude  of  night. 

He  felt  his  load  light  and  his  burden  a  pleas- 
ant one,  it  is  true,  as  he  bore  her  on  for  more 
than  a  hundred  yards  through  the  marsh.  He 
would  have  willingly  had  her  lie  there  far  long- 
er—perhaps for  life ;  but  still  as  soon  as  they 
came  upoo  the  dry  sandy  ground,  he  set  her 
gently  down  and  drew  her  arm  through  his. 

'*  Now,  sweet  comrade,"  he  said,  gaily,  *'  we 
must  fight  our  way  te  some  village  where  you 
can  find  rest  for  the  night.  Do  you  not  feel 
weary  1  Terror  is  a  sad  sapper  of  human 
strength  " 

"  Not  so  tired,  perhaps,  as  I  might  expeet  to 
be,"  answered  Agnes,  "  considering  that  I  had 
a  long  ride  before  this  terrible  event  took  place. 
Alas,  my  poor  jennet,  that  bore  me  so  often  and 
so  well,  I  shall  never  see  yon  more !  Yet  I  am 
wrong  to  speak  so :  my  whole  thoughts  should 
be  gratitude. 

**We  have  both  much  cause  for  thukfiil- 
ness,"  replied  Algernon,  "and  see,  dear  lady, 
the  beautiful  moon,  to  guide  us  on  our  way,  is 
rising  over  the  hill,  half  hidden  by  the  woods, 
half  seen  through  the  tree  tops.  How  quickly 
she  wanders  on  along  her  blue  way.  But  we 
roust  take  a  lesson  from  her,  and  speed  forward 
likewise.  What  path  shall  I  choose  t  for  I  have 
no  knowledge  of  this  land." 

**  And  I  very  little  of  this  part,"  said  the  lady ; 
**  but  one  thing  is  clear ;  by  bending  our  course 
towards  the  hills  again,  we  shall  at  all  events 
approach  the  town." 

**  That  must  be  far,"  answered  her  compan- 
ion, "and  those  small  limbs  of  yours  will  hard- 
ly bear  you  thither  to-night ;  but  let  us  to  the 
right  at  all  events ;  as  likely  to  find  a  resting- 
place  there  as  on  any  other  path ;"  and  bidding 
her  rest  upon  his  arm  for  support,  he  led  her 
on. 

Theirs  was  a  strange  ramble  through  the 
wide  fields  and  plains  that  stretch  out  between 
the  foot  of  the  Bergstrasse  and  the  Rhine ;  and 
yet  not  without  deep  interest  to  both.  Each 
had  at  heart  feelings  of  many  a  varied  charac- 
ter sufficient  to  fill  up  long  hours  of  dull  life, 
and  each  was  disinclined  to  dwell  upon  the 
most  thriUing  emotions  of  all ;  but  yet,  how- 
ever  they  might  fly  to  other  subjects,  how 
anxiously  soever  they  might  strive  to  withhold 
their  thoughts  from  anything  that  might  agitate 
or  overpower — still  those  emotions  presented 
themselves  in  vague  and  indistinct  forms,  min- 
gling with  thought,  seizing  hold  upon  fancy, 
and  giving  a  tone  and  colour  to  all  that  was 
said,  without  either  of  them  being  aware  that 
they  deviated  from  the  ordinary  course  of  eon- 
versation  between  persons  of  their  birth  and 
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station.  The  scene,  too,  and  the  season,  the 
hour,  the  almosphtrc,  the  circumstances,  the 
events  that  had  lately  taken  place,  the  prospects 
of  the  future  in  their  very  indrfinite  obscurity, 
all  had  an  influence,  and  seemed  to  combine  to 
nouribh  a  growmg  passion  m  their  hearts.  The 
moon  rose  bright  from  behind  the  trees  upon 
the  mountain  tops,  thining  like  the  bright  pure 
vision  of  young  and  innocent  love.  The  clouds, 
which  at  the  outsot  i)f  iheir  bt<»rmy  and  peril- 
ous course  had  swept  like  the  evils  of  life  over 
the  whole  sky,  had  now  vanished  as  if  by 
magic,  leaving  but  here  and  there  a  fragment 
whirling  upon  the  wind,  to  obscure  the  twink- 
ling stars  with  its  light  veil.  In  the  south-west, 
some  halfway  up  the  heaven,  shone  a  lustrous 
planet,  beaming  calm,  steadfast,  serene,  like 
the  undying  light  of  hope  ;  and,  while  opposite 
stretched  in  grand  masses  the  hill-slopes  of  the 
Bergstrasse,  beneath  that  star  appeared  the 
wavy  outline  of  the  Haardt  mountains,  still 
coloured  with  a  purple  hue,  as  if  the  rays  of  the 
departed  sun  had  not  yet  entirely  lell  them. 
Above,  and  to  the  south  and  east,  all  was  bright 
and  silvery  with  the  light  of  the  risen  moon. 
The  stars  themselves  were  there  extinguished 
in  the  fluod  of  splendour ;  but  on  the  borders  of 
the  sky  the  twinkly  lights  of  night  looked  out, 
like  gems  on  the  robe  of  their  queen ;  and. 
from  time  to  time,  a  bright  meteor  crossed  the 
expanse,  bursting  from  space,  and  dying  ore  it 
reached  the  earth,  like  the  light  thoughts  of 
many  a  great  mind,  which  perish  in  the  brain 
that  gives  them  birih. 

The  air  was  warm,  and  yet  stirred  by  a 
strong  breeze.  There  was  a  certain  languor 
in  It,  a  love-liKe,  luxurious  softness,  disposing 
to  gentle  thoughtfulness  ;  and  a  sweet  perfume 
rose  up  from  some  of  the  shrubs  of  the  field, 
minghng  harmoniously  with  that  bland  air,  and 
rendering  its  softening  powers  still  greater. 
Over  the  wide  plain  which  they  traversed,  the 
moon's  beams  fell  bright,  hut  not  clear ;  for  a 
thin  vapour,  ton  light  to  obstruct  the  view,  and 
only  serving  todifl'use  and  generalize  the  light, 
rose  up  from  the  drenched  fields  in  the  warm 
air. 

Rescued  from  death,  and  brought  safely 
through  innumerable  perils  by  him  on  whose 
arm  she  leaned,  the  heart  of  Agnes  Herbert 
might  well  dwell  fondly  on  the  thought  of  one 
whose  words,  whose  manners,  and  whose  look 
had  before  captivated  her  fancy,  if  not  touched 
her  heart.  All  the  ttrrors  she  had  felt,  all  the 
dangers  she  had  passed,  all  the  services  he  had 
rendered,  all  the  kindness  and  tendern«'ss  he 
had  shown  that  night,  mingled  strangciy  iu 
memory  with  the  words  and  the  conduct  of  the 
two  preceding  evenings,  with  the  interest  she 
had  previously  felt  in  him,  and  with  the  account 
given  of  him  by  his  companion  and  friend.  But 
she,  like  himself,  would  not  pause  to  think  of 
such  things — at  least  she  would  not  scan  them  ; 
and  gladly  she  joined  in  conversation  upon  any 
topic,  which  would  lead  her  mind  away  from 
that  on  which  it  lingered. 

Many  and  varied,  too,  were  the  subjects  with 
which  he  strove  to  entertain  her,  to  wile  hor 
mind  away  from  the  thoughts  of  her  situation, 
and  to  lighten  the  minuies  of  vYv^u  \qicl^  ^ii^ 

deviou9  course,  as  they  wandered  ou  '\ik  tteaxcYkW  «o  vw^cx^  w^\t&:cv.^^  v^  tcv^nat  I  may  call 
ofaome  iiunian  habitatiou.  V^  «»  ^^^^  >Xa  VI  ^^  VirtwMA.x«wiK>aiik 


**  How  bright  tne  night  has  become,**  tai^ 
Algernon  Grey,  after  a  pause.  **  Thiis  very 
often,  when  we  least  expect  it,  the  stomiftibat 
hang  over  some  part  of  every  man's  career  irc 
wafted  away,  and  all  is  clear  again.'* 

*' And  but  the  brighter  for  the  storm,**  tat 
Agnes. 

"  Ay,"  he  rejoined,  *'  I  fear  me  mach,  sweet 
lady,  that  we  should  never  enjoy  the  sunshioe 
but  for  the  shade.  It  is  in  the  varieties  of  cre- 
ation and  the  constant  changes  of  the  vorid'i 
life,  that  the  grsnd  harmony  of  the  whole  coa- 
sifits.  Let  the  tone  of  an  instrument  be  erer 
so  sweet,  what  effect  wiiuld  it  produce  upoa 
the  ear,  if  it  had  but  one  note  1  How  poor  ii 
a  concert  with  but  two  or  three  instrnmeott! 
But  in  the  succession  and  combination  of  oiany 
notes  and  many  tones,  how  grand,  how  beauti- 
ful is  the  melodious  harmony!  Skies  em 
blue,  and  pastures  ever  green,'*  he  continsed, 
changing  to  a  gayer  tone,  **  would,  I  belierr, 
become  very  dull  and  wearisome,  notwithsisod- 
ing  all  the  verses  of  pastoral  poets.'* 

**  So  men  think,  I  have  been  told,**  anevrend 
Agnes  ;  *'  and  that  they  choose  their  wives  of 
tempers  that  may  give  them  some  variety.'* 

*'  Yes,  but  there  may  be  pleasant  vanctief, 
too,*'  answered  Algernon  Grey,  '•  even  m  one 
character.  The  storm  is,  in  itself,  a  grand 
thing;  but  no  man,  methinks,  would  unruufbit 
house  to  let  it  in  ;  and,  besides,  dear  ladj,  all 
things  have  tiieir  fitness.  The  drums  and 
trumpets  of  an  army  are  fine  enough,  mclloved 
by  the  open  air ;  but  who  would  thmk  of  enjoy- 
ing a  full  choir  thereof  in  a  narrow  rcom- 
After  all,"  he  continued,  **  in  most  classpi  of 
society  this  same  marriage  may  bo  called  a 
matter  of  fate  rather  than  of  choice,  ananped 
by  friends,  or  fixed  by  circumstances.  Man 
little  knows  how  rarely  in  life  he  is  a  free  agent, 
and,  above  all,  liow  rarely  in  this  respect 
Then  again,*'  he  continued,  "even  when  manor 
woman  is  truly  said  to  make  a  choice,  do  they 
ever  know  that  which  they  choose  \  We  walk 
about  with  vizards,  my  sweet  friend  ;  ay.  even 
up  to  the  steps  of  the  altar  ;  and  the  real  face 
is  seldom  seen  till  the  ring  is  on  the  finger.*' 

He  spoke  very  seriously  ;  but  Agnes  replied 
with  a  laugh  :  "  Perhaps  if  it  were  not  so,  no 
one  would  marry  at  all ;  and  yet,**  she  added, 
in  a  graver  tone,  *'  if  I  thought  I  did  wear  one 
of  these  same  masks,  I  would  never  rest  till 
I  had  torn  it  off;  for  I  would  much  rather 
never  be  loved  than  lose  the  love  I  had  ob- 
tained.'* 

**A  far  happier  fate!**  answered  Algernon 
Grey ;  and  then  changing  the  subject  sudtfealy, 
ho  said,  *'  How  is  it  our  discourse  ever  gets  so 
grave  1  With  this  fair  scene  around  us,  and 
such  a  joyful  escape  as  we  have  both  had,  me- 
thinks we  ought  both  to  be  more  gay^  k  wants 
but  the  nightmgale's  song  to  make' this  mooD- 
light  night  coniplcte  in  beauty.** 

'*  Ah  !  but  the  dear  nightingale,"  answered 
the  lady,  "is  penurious  of  his  melody  here; 
and  in  the  month  of  June,  or,  at  the  latest,  this 
last  month,  all  his  sweet  notes  come  lo  an  end. 
I  know  not  why ;  for  the  people  give  the  night- 
ingale another  flower;  but,  in  my  mind,  be  is 
si^^^^  ^«fiociated  with  the  violet.    His  song 
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flower  of  saimiier  MiMihine,  wboee  bloshhig 
breast  seems  to  eourt  the  gaze  he  shrinks  from, 
that  I  can  never  fancy  he  would  love  the  roee ; 
while  the  calm  violet,  poaring  forth  her  sweet 
breath  in  the  shade,  is  his  tme  image.*' 

As  she  spoke,  a  distant  light  seemed  to 
glimmer  on  the  plain ;  but  in  a  different  direc- 
tion to  that  in  which  their  steps  were  bent ; 
and  they  paused  fur  a  moment  to  remark  it. 

«*  It  moves,  it  moves,"  'said  Algernon  Grey ; 
**  it  is  but  an  ignis-fatous.  How  many  of  them 
are  there  in  this  world.  Each  man  of  us,  I  be- 
lieve, has  his  own,  which  he  follows  Mindly. 
Love  here,  ambition  there,  avarice  elsewhere, 
the  desire  of  worldly  honours,  the  gewgaw 
splendours  of  pomp  and  state,  the  miserable 
false  light  of  fanaticism,  the  dull  foul  lamp  of 
superstition,  are  all  so  many  Will-o'-the-wisps, 
leading  us  ever  from  the  broad,  straightforward 
way.  So  will  not  we.  fair  lady ;  but  by  your 
good  leave,  go  upon  this  path,  which  will  con- 
duct us  somewhere.  Here  are  tracks  of  wheels, 
I  see,  with  the  moonhght  glistening  on  the 
pools  the  storm  has  left — but  your  step  seems 
^eary.     Do  I  go  too  fast  t" 

«*  Oh,  no,"  she  answered ;  **  yet  I  confess,  a 
little  rest,  a  roof  over  my  head,  and  a  cup  of 
cold  water  would  not  bis  unpleasant,  ^e 
thought  of  a  vilhige  and  all  its  quiet  comforts, 
which  that  flight  aflbrded,  has  made  me  feel 
more  fatigued  since  I  saw  it." 

«« Oh,  yes,'*  answered  Algernon  Grey,  «*  there 
is  something  very  sweet  in  human  associations, 
which  we  know  not  till  we  are  deprived  of 
them  for  a  time.  The  mind  of  man,  I  am  sure, 
was  never  intended  for  solitude ;  for  the  very 
thoughts  of  home-happiness  and  quiet  converse 
with  onr  fellow-creatures  —  ay,  even  of  their 
proximity,  though  they  be  strangers  to  us, 
makes  the  heart  yearn  for  all  the  warm  com- 
panionships of  society  when  we  are  deprived 
ofit."   ' 

**  But  I  have  society,"  said  Agaes,  simply, 
"  when  you  are  with  me." 

Algernon  Grey  made  no  reply,  hut  changed 
the  subject  to  courts  and  courtly  festivals,  and 
then  went  on  interweaving,  as  he  was  well 
able,  lighter  with  graver  conversation,  and 
striving,  not  without  success,  to  interest  and 
occupy  his  fair  companion's  mind.  The  arts, 
then  almost  at  their  height,  or  at  least  very 
little  declined,  were  One  theme.  Poetry  fur- 
nished another.  War,  the  chase,  the  pursuits 
of  men  of  his  own  day,  the  habits  of  the  world, 
the  diflbrences  between  countries,  then  marked 
out  more  strongly  than  at  present,  all  passed 
under  light  review,  and  sometimes  speaking 
gravely,  sometimes  jesting  lightly,  he  gave  that 
variety  to  all  he  said  which  he  himself  had 
praised. 

Whether  from  weariness  or  from  thonghtful- 
ness,  I  know  not,  but  Agnes  grew  more  silent 
as  they  went  on.  Certain  it  is,  that  the  words 
of  William  Lovet  often  came  back  to  her  mind. 
•*  He  does  not  speak  thus  to  every  one."  she 
thought ;  and  she  asked  herself  whether  it  was 
merely  to  cheer  the  way  for  her  that  he  thus 
put  forth  his  powers,  or  that  he  really  esteemed 
and  held  her  highly.  If  the  first,  she  was  bound 
to  be  grateful,  though,  to  say  sooth,  she  would 
rather  have  believed  the  latter.  Either  con- 
-^losioD,  however,  was  pleasant  to  her— ay,  very 


pleasant— almost  too  much  so ;  for  she  grew 
frightened. 

It  lasted  but  an  instant ;  and  indeed  then, 
with  the  happy  sophistry  of  woman^s  heart,  she 
quelled  her  own  alarm.  *♦  Surely,"  she  thought, 
'*  one  may  esteem  and  like  without  fear  or  dan- 
ger. Am  I  such  a  vain  fool  as  to  believe  that 
every  man  who  may  see  something  better  in 
me  than  the  light  coquettes  of  a  court,  must 
therefore  love  met  Am  I  such  a  weak  fool 
that  I  must  needs  love,  unasked,  the  first  man 
who  seems  to  treat  me  as  a  rational  creature  ? 
I  am  silly  indeed  even  to  let  my  thoughts  rest 
on  such  a  matter.  I  will  think  of  it  no  more. 
I  win  act  as  if  such  idle  fancies  had  never 
crossed  my  brain,  but  as  the  heart  prompts,  ami 
as  nature  leads." 

She  became  more  aheerfnl  upon  her  delusion ; 
but  the  way  was  long  and  wearisome.  The 
soft  ground  loaded  the  tired  foot ;  the  turnings 
of  the  road  disappointed  expectation ;  and, 
though  the  bright  moon  still  shone  out  to  guide 
them,  no  village  could  be  distinctly  seen  ;  for 
the  ihick  orchards  and  small  woods,  which  then 
occupied  a  large  part  of  the  valley  of  the  Rhine, 
cot  ofT  the  view  from  those  who  wandered  in 
the  low  ground.  The  lady's  garments  too, 
fitted  for  the  ride  of  the  morning,  were  all  un- 
snited  to  her  long  night  ramble,  and  fatigue 
seized  upon  poor  Agnes,  and  well  nigh  overpow- 
ered her.  Twice  she  sat  for  some  minutes  by 
the  road>side  to  rest ;  and.  whenever  the  wet- 
ness of  the  swampy  ground  gave  fair  excuse. 
Algernon  Grey  took  her  in  his  arms  and  carried 
her;  but  still  she  was  well  nigh  sinking  from 
pure  exhaustion,  when  a  village  clock  struck 
clear  and  loud  the  hour  of  eleven.  No  great 
distance  could  exist  between  the  musical  bell 
and  the  ears  that  so  gladly  heard  it ;  and  with 
renewed  hope  and  strength  they  let  themselves 
be  guided  by  the  sound  through  the  trees,  till 
the  tones  of  laughing  voices  came  upon  the  air. 

"  There  must  be  a  village  close  at  hand."  said 
Algernon  Grey,  **  and  happily  some  Fair  or 
merry-making  seems  to  have  kept  the  good 
peasants  up  and  waking.  See,  there  are  cotta- 
ges !"  and  the  moment  after  they  entered  the 
long  street  of  a  small  hamlet  with  the  church 
at  the  further  end,  and  beyond,  rising  high 
above  the  houses,  the  tower  of  some  old  castle 
boilt  upon  a  mound. 

The  cottai^es  were  all  dark  and  silent,  and 
the  merry  voices  they  had  heard  seemed  to  go 
on  before  them  singing  in  chorus. 

SONG. 

BretM  tb«  gnpe !  draw  the  wine  T 
Oh  Um  fhilt  of  the  vloe ! 

It  waa  pvtn  to  console  (br  the  flood : 
To  IwiDf  llcht  to  the  eye. 
And  to  rate  the  heart  high. 

And  to  worm  the  old  world  with  new  blood. 

When  ahnt  np  In  the  ark. 
Nonh  ewun  in  the  dark. 

And  no  dove  had  retomed  to  hti  breaat; 
He  dreamed  a  glad  dream, 
That  he  mw  a  rvi  strenro 

Flow  toth  from  the  cluster  when  preawd. 

"  We  are  wcniy.'*  he  ■tlil, 
*'  We  are  cold,  and  half  dead. 

Bat  ^efe*s  comfort  beneath  thia  grim  Ma : 
When  we  toneh  the  hill  top 
Th»  vln«  ahall  spring  np,  ... 

And  hi  warm  Juice  shall  aet  th«  heart 'free.* 
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Bralflc  the  grape !  draw  the  wine ! 
Oh,  the  fhiil  or  the  vine  ! 

Il  was  given  to  console  for  the  flood : 
To  bring  light  to  the  eye. 
And  to  raise  the  heart  high, 

And  to  warm  the  old  world  with  new  blood. 

Thus  sung  the  peasants  as  they  walked  along, 
and  Algernon  Grey  exclaimed,  with  a  smile, 
"Their  song  gives  good  counsel,  sweet  lady. 
Though  I  saw  last  night  that  you  were  no  wine 
drinker,  you  must  now  even  consent  to  take 
some  of  the  juice  of  the  grape,  whose  qualities 
these  good  men  celebrate.  The  inn  where  they 
have  been  tasting  it  cannot  be  far,  and  you  will 
at  length  have  rest  and  refreshment." 

•'  Rest,  rest,"  said  Agnes,  "  is  all  I  need  ;'* 
but  Algernon  would  not  believe  that  food  too 
was  not  wanted. 

At  length  a  light  was  seem  streaming  forth 
from  a  door  not  far  from  the  church ;  and  a 
good  stout  country  girl,  throwing  forth  into  the 
midst  of  the  street  some  torn  and  scattered 
flowers,  which  had  decked  the  little  hall  of  the 
hostelry  for  the  country  festival,  appeared  at 
the  door.  It  was  a  glad  sight  for  poor  Agnes 
Herbert,  and  she  drew  a  long  deep  sigh,  while 
Algernon  Grey  inquired  if  they  could  have  re- 
freshment there,  and  rest  for  the  night. 

The  girl  seemed  hardly  to  comprehend  him, 
but  called  the  bustling  landlady,  who  gazed  at 
the  two  gaily  dressed,  but  worn  and  travel- 
stained  strangers,  for  a  moment,  with  looks  of 
doubt  and  wonder.  Agnes,  however,  in  few 
quiet  words,  explained  her  situation,  using,  as 
far  as  she  kne>v  it,  the  jargon  of  the  country ; 
and  the  good  woman's  whole  manner  was 
changed  in  a  moment.  Instead  of  doubt  and 
suspicion  of  her  guests,  which  she  had  before 
displayed,  she  was  now  all  motherly  tenderness 
toward  the  young  and  beautiful  creature  before 
her,  although  she  was  not  without  some  embar- 
rassments, also,  as  to  the  accommodation  of  her 
unexpected  visitors.  Situated  in  a  remote  and 
distant  village,  where  a  traveller  very  rarely 
staid  for  the  night,  she  had  neither  room  nor 
bed  prepared;  and,  though  plenty  of  supper,  she 
said,  was  to  be  obtained  in  a'  moment,  and  as 
good  wine  as  any  in  the  Circle,  she  did  not  see 
how  she  could  get  two  beds  ready,  although  her 
daughter  would  willingly  give  up  her  own  for 
the  young  lady's  convenience.  Algernon  Grsy 
relieved  her  from  a  part  of  her  difficulties  by 
telling  her  that  he  could  sleep  very  well  where 
he  was,  and  that  the  table  or  the  bench  in  the 
large  room,  where  she  had  received  her  guests, 
would  form  a  bed  good  enough  for  him,  if  she 
would  prepare  a  room  for  Agnes  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. With  this  latter  injunction  she  prom- 
ised to  comply ;  but  there  were  two  obstacles 
to  its  literal  fulfilment,  namely,  first,  the  good 
landlady's  determination  that  her  guests  should 
partake  of  a  supper  before  they  slept ;  and  sec- 
ondly, that  the  hostess  herself,  and  all  her  peo- 
ple, were  boors  of  the  Palatinate,  who  are  not 
celebrated  for  the  quickness  of  their  evolutions. 

In  vain  did  the  young  gentleman  hurry  her ; 
in  vain  did  Agnes  protest  that  she  wanted  rest 
before  all  things ;  half  a  dozen  dishes,  dressed 
in  various  strange  manners,  were  placed  on  the 
table  before  them,  as  they  sat  by  a  dim  and 
comfortless  lamp,  the  mistress  of  the  house  ob- 
serving sagely,  that  it  could  do  them  no  harm 
oyQ  earth  to  eat  some  supper  after  so  many  ad- 


ventures, and  that,  in  the  Biean  time,  the  ladri 
bed  could  be  prepared. 

After  having  discovered  that  they  were  ia 
the  village  of  Shriesheim,  Agnes  Herheit  ini 
Algernon  Grey  were  left  for  more  than  half  u 
hour«lone  in  the  dinner- rooni  of  the  little  m. 
and  deeply  did  the  fair  girl  feel  his  coodut 
during  that  time  ;  for  although,  with  kindon* 
and  every  gentle  attention,  he  pressed  her  ii> 
take  some  lood  and  drink  some  wine ;  th<Mi|h. 
with  cheerful  gaiety  he  stroTe  to  amose  aid 
cheer  her,  yet  there  was  no  token  of  respect 
that  he  did  not  show,  to  diminish  or  remofe 
any  embarrassment  springing  from  her  posilioa 
with  regard  to  himself.  He  made  her  soule; 
he  even  made  her  laugh ;  be  awakened  be: 
fancy,  to  lead  her  thoughts  to  gay  and  hafff 
images  :  he  rendered  his  conversation  ligbu 
playful,  and  sunshiny,  but  took  care  that  it 
should  be  sufficiently  reserved  to  place  hix  (ur 
companion  at  her  ease,  and  to  make  her  alomt 
forget  that  she  was  not  with  him  in  ooe  fi 
the  saloons  of  the  palace  of  Heidelberg.  Hrr 
weariness  somewhat  decreased  as  she  sat  aad 
listened  ;  and,  to  tell  the  truth,  by  tlie  timetto 
landlady  returned  to  conduct  her  to  her  bed- 
room, Agnes  Herbert  was  more  disposed  to  re- 
main where  she  was,  and  listen  to  iounil» 
which  fell  with  dangerous  softness  on  herc^-. 

Nevertheless  she  rose  instantly,  and  bek)  oui 
her  hand  to  her  companion,  bidding  him  fan:- 
well  for  the  night.  He  took  it,  and  pressed  hi 
lips  upon  it,  wishing  her  good  rest,  and  fair 
dreams. 

Agnes  gazed  upon  him  with  a  smile  as  be 
did  so,  saying,  *'Methinks  it  is  I  who  ought  h» 
kiss  your  band,  and  thank  you  again  and  agaia 
for  all  your  acts  of  kindness  in  every  way,  all 
of  which  I  have  felt,  from  the  saving  of  my  liia 
to  the  soothing  of  my  mind  ;  but  I  must  lea\d 
others  to  do  it  who  are  more  capable— I  have 
no  words." 


CHAPTER  XI 

One  of  the  first  cares  of  Algernon  Grej.whi'a 
Agnes  had  left  him  for  the  night,  was  tu  setnl 
o#a  messenger  to  the  castle  of  Heidelberg,  to 
announce,  even  at  that  late  hour,  that  the  lady 
was  in  safety.  It  was  with  difficulty,  indeed, 
that  any  one  could  be  procured  to  undertake 
the  task ;  for  Germany  is  a  country  in  whicli 
there  are  some  things  that  people  wii^  not  do 
even  for  money.  But  a  man  was  at  length 
found  to  walk  the  distance,  and  to  set  nut  at 
once.  The  young  Englishman's  next  tiii>u;rbt 
was  how  to  obtain  horses  for  the  ftdk^wm^; 
morning ;  but  it  was  not  till  the  mesaeoger  liad 
departed  that  this  occurred  to  him ;  aftd  whca 
it  did  he  felt  some  doubt  as  to  whether  a  wo- 
man's saddle  could  be  obtained  for  the  lady. 

The  good  hostess  undertook  the  task,  how- 
ever, without  making  any  difficulty,  naming  a 
neighboring  farmer's  horse  for  himseii,  of  whobd 
qualities  he  was  very  willing  to  run  the  ri^k, 
and  saying  that  their  minister's  daughter  had  a 
nice  ambling  pad,  which  she  would  lend  vfry 
willingly  to  bear  that  pretty  lady  to  the  castle. 

This  being  settled,  and  pure  water  bavin? 
been  procured  to  wash  away  from  his  face  and 
neck  the  traces  of  all  he  bad  lately  gone  through, 
AlgeraoQ  Grey  was  left  akMM  in  the  hall,  to 
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find  repose  as  he  best  could.  But  for  a  long 
lime  he  sought  no  rest,  at  least  for  the  busy 
brain  and  anxious  thought.  During  the  three 
or  four  hours  last  past,  his  mind  bad  been  fully 
occupied,  at  first  with  perils  and  dangers,  and 
with  a  sweeter  and  not  less  engrossing  task  at 
an  after  period ;  but  now,  suddenly  reverting  to 
still  earlier  events,  he  turned  to  inquire  what 
might  be  the  result  to  the  adversary  whom  he 
had  met  in  the  wood,  of  his  sudden  departure 
from  the  scene  of  strife.  Apprehensions  crowd  - 
ed  upon  him  for  the  fate  of  the  Baron  of  Obcrn- 
iraut.  The  page,  he  feared,  might  have  seen 
him  hurry  to  the  rescue  of  Agnes,  and,  thinking 
only  of  duty  to  his  roaster,  might  have  neglect- 
ed to  fulfil  the  orders  ho  had  received,  in  his 
anxiety  to  trace  and  assist  him.  The  wounded 
man  might  have  been  led  to  bleed  to  death  on 
the  meadow,  and,  though  he  felt  that  he  was 
not  to  blame,  yet  Algernon  Grey  would  have 
given  a  king's  ransom  to  be  sure  that  his  oppo- 
nent had  met  with  proper  aid  and  treatment. 

Thought,  he  knew,  was  fruitless,  upon  this 
subject  at  least ;  and  yet  he  continued  to  think 
upon  it  for  some  time,  till  the  image  of  Asnes 
Herbert  began  to  mingle  with  these  waking 
reveries,  and  with  it  a  new  source  of  anxiety ; 
she  was  so  beautiful,  so  gentle,  so  full  of  every 
grace  and  quality  which  he  had  dreamed  of  as 
perfection  in  woman,  that  he  could  not  but  think 
of  her  with  tenderness.  He  would  not  believe 
that  he  thought  of  her  with  love ;  and  yet  he 
dreaded  his  own  sensations.  Once  more  he 
made  strong  resolutions  to  quit  Heidelberg  and 
the  Palatinate  immediately — to  see  her  no  more 
— ^to  wander  far — to  forget  her.  Poor  youth  ! 
be  had  some  experience  of  the  world,  but  he 
had  not  learned  how  completely  all  human  reso- 
lutions are  the  sport  of  circumstances  ;  he  had 
nut  yet  learned  that  if  in  our  weakness  or  our 
passions  we  do  not  break  them  voluntarily, 
there  are  a  thousand  little  incidents  over  which 
we  have  no  control,  which  step  in  between  us 
and  their  execution.  His  determination  was 
firm  and  strong,  however  *,  his  conviction  of  the 
right  course  was  not  in  the  least  shaken  ;  and, 
making  up  bis  mind  at  length  to  accompany 
Agnes  back  to  the  castle,  letting  her  see  no 
change  or  difference  in  his  manner,  but  to  leave 
her  there  and  to  depart  the  next  day,  he  seated 
himself  near  the  table,  bent  his  head  upon  his 
arms,  and  gradually  sank  into  sleep. 

In  that  strange,  mysterious  state,  when  a 
dull  hfavy  curtain  falls  between  the  mortal 
senses  and  all  their  external  objects,  when  life 
alone  remains,  and  the  spirit  is  cut  ofTfrom  all 
eoiumunication  with  the  rest  of  creation,  while 
fancy  yet  from  time  to  time — ay,  and  memory 
too — wakes  up  with  strange  caprices,  to  deal 
with  pant  and  future  things  ;  in  that  great  mys- 
tery of  sleep,  which  none  have  solved,  notwith- 
standing the  laborious  idleness  of  their  efibrts, 
images,  not  new,  perhaps,  presented  themselves 
to  his  eyes,  but  surely  arranged  in  novel  and 
fantastic  forms.  Neither  was  it  remembrance 
of  the  things  last  past  that  called  up  the  visions 
to  his  eyes ;  he  saw  not  his  adversary  lie  bleed- 
ing on  the  grass  ;  he  saw  not  the  drowning 
horse,  the  sinking  girl;  no  fierce  engulfing 
stream  rolled  before  his  eyes  ;  no  whirling  bark 
bore  him  onwards  through  the  darkness  of  the 
night.   Yet  Agnes  was  with  him  in  his  dreams.  | 


Bright,  as  in  her  festival  beauty  she  had  led 
him  through  the  castle  halls,  she  now  guided 
him  through  gardens  of  sweet  flowers,  stopping 
here  and  there  to  pluck  them,  and  wind  them 
into  coronets  for  his  brow.  Then  came  an- 
other form  across  them,  beautiful  but  fierce  like 
a  young  tigress,  and  aimed  a  dagger  at  his  heart, 
when  William  Lovet  grasped  her  hand  and 
plunged  it  in  her  own  bosom. 

The  vision  passed  away,  more  profound  sleep 
succeeded  ;  and  when  Algernon  Grey  woke  on 
the  following  morning,  the  early  light  was 
shining  through  the  uncurtained  wmdows  of 
the  room.  His  toilet  was  necessarily  brief;  . 
but  the  matutinal  peasantry  were  all  astir  be- 
fore it  was  finished.  A  substantial  breakfast 
was  soon  laid  out  for  him  and  his  fair  com- 
panion ;  and,  after  waiting  for  a  few  moments^ 
he  sent  up  to  inquire  if  she  were  ready.  Agnes 
had  been  long  up,  and  immediately  joined  him 
in  the  hall,  refreshed  with  sleep,  though  some- 
what pale  with  the  terrors  and  fatigues  of  the 
preceding  day.  All  her  cheerfulness  had  re- 
turned, but  yet  it  is  an  invariable  law  of  human 
nature  that  no  great  emotions  can  be  felt  with- 
out leaving  some  permanent  effect  behind.  The 
scenes  she  had  gone  through,  the  agitation  she 
had  felt,  even  the  feelings  she  had  experienced 
while  wandering  through  the  fields  at  night 
with  Algernon  Grey,  had  made  an  impression, 
never  to  be  erased.  I  will  not  attempt  to  look 
into  her  heart,  for  she  would  not  look  into  it 
herself;  but  yet  there  were  external  signs  and 
indications,  which,  to  any  experienced  and  ob- 
serving eye,  would  have  told  the  change.  There 
was  a  deeper  tone  in  her  manner ;  there  was 
more  soul  and  spirit  in  her  look ;  there  was  a 
thoughtfulness  even  in  her  gayest  smile.  All 
spoke  of  the  heart,  and  of  newly-awakened  sen- 
sations therein ;  and  it  seemed  to  Algernon 
Grey,  as  she  advanced,  and,  raising  her  eyes 
full  of  deep  thankfulness  to  his  face,  placed  her 
hand  in  his,  that  she  had  now  all  which  had 
been  previously,  wanting  to  render  her  beauty 
well  nigh  divine. 

The  meal  passed  gaily  over ;  they  spoke  of 
the  adventures  of  the  past  day  with  the  pleas- 
ant gratulation  of  dangers  ended.  They  spoke 
of  their  morning  ride  back  to  Heidelberg  with 
the  sweet  anticipation  of  pleasure  to  come; 
and,  when  breakfast  was  done,  they  mounted 
the  two  horses  which  had  been  procured  for 
them,  and,  with  a  voulh  on  a  third  to  bring 
those  which  they  rode  back,  they  set  out,  witU 
the  bright  morning  sun  shining  on  (heir  way. 
The  clouds  and  storms  of  the  preceding  day 
were  all  dispersed ;  and,  in  one  bosom,  at  least, 
was  a  gay  and  cheerful  heart,  unburdened  with 
anticipations  of  evil,  or  regret  for  any  act  ia 
the  past.  As  they  rode  along  at  the  best  pace 
which  their  horses  could  command,  Agnes* 
poured  forth  to  her  companion's  ear  all  her 
bright  and  sparkling  thoughts,  lighted  up  by  that 
purest  of  enjoyment,  which  the  expectation  of 
giving  pleasure  to  others  affords  to  a  fine  spirit. 
She  talked  of  the  joy  her  uncle  would  feel  in: 
clasping  her  in  his  arms  again,  after  he  had 
thought  her  lost  for  ever;  of  the  calm,  but 
hardly  less  heartfelt  satisfaction  of  the  Princess' 
Dowager  in  seeing  her  once  more ;  acid^  "^k.- 
though  in  Algernon's  bosom  many  a  bitx.^^  '^^'^^ 
paiofol  thought  arose,  many  a  struggle  >  'v^^s^ 
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he  fancied  that  the  last  hours  of  their  compan- 1  length ;  "  I  wHl  see  his  Highness  myself.  This 
ionshiD  were  passing  away  for  ever,  he  would  gentleman  saved  my  life  ;  he  rescued  me.  when 
not  sifrrraSy  appearand  of  his  own  gloom  to  I  all  others  abandoned  me  ;  he  perilled  txistojce 
hring  a  shadow  over  her  young  happiness.  a  dozen  times  lor  a  person  whom  he  hardhr 

Thus  fled  the  time;  till,  once  more  turning  |  knew—and  is  this  his  reward! 


along  the  course  of  the  Neckar,  the  town  and 
Ihe  hills,  and  the  laughing  valley,  and  the  proud 
castle,  appeared  before  their  eyes ;  and,  cross- 
ing the  bridge,  and  threading  the  narrow  streets, 
they  began  to  ascend  the  hill.  For  one  moment 
they  paused  as  they  went  up,  to  breathe  their 
horses  and  to  gaze  over  the  scene  ;  and  Agnes, 
before  thev  proceeded,  let  fall  her  rem,  and, 
clasping  her  hands,  exclaimed, "  I  never  thought 
to  see  all  this  agam." 

Her  eyes  were  raised  to  heaven  in  thankful- 
ness, and  then  turned  with  a  momentary  glance 
to  Algernon  Grey.  From  an  impulse  she  could 
not  resist,  she  held  out  her  hand  to  him,  saying, 
jBimply,  "  But  for  yeu— but  for  you  !" 

They  rode  on  more  slowly^  and,  as  they  en- 
tered the  court-yard  of  the  castle,  Algernon 
Grey  said,  *•  I  must  here  leave  you,  dear  lady, 
I  believe ;  but  be  assured,  that  to  have  ren- 
dered you  service  in  a  moment  of  peril  has  been 
a  happiness  which  will  brighten  many  a  future 
hour." 

*'  But  you  will  come  with  me  to  my  uncle  1" 
replied  Agnes,  with  a  start,  and  a  look  almost 
of  alarm.  "  Oh.  come,  I  beseech  you  ;  it  is  but 
fit  that  the  deliverer  of  his  child — of  one  that 
he  loves  as  his  child— should  take  her  back  to 
his  bosom.     Oh,  come." 

"  If  it  will  give  you  pleasure,"  replied  Alger 
son  Grey,  with  a  faint  smile  ;  for  he  could  not 
resist  the  temptation  to  linger  still  for  a  mo 
ment  beside  her,  and  he  felt  himself  weak. 

At  the  farther  angle  of  the  court  there  were 
a  number  of  gentlemen  and  officers  collected 
together,  talking  in  the  morning  air ;  and, 
when  Agnes  and  her  companion  rode  up,  sev- 
eral of  them  sprang  forward  to  assist  her  in  dis- 
mounting ;  but  she  paused  till  Algernon  Grey 
was  by  her  side,  and  then  suffered  him  to  lift 
her  from  her  horse.  Returning  courteous,  but 
brief  answers  to  the  congratulations,  which 
showed  how  much  anxiety  had  been  felt  fur 
her  fate  during  the  preceding  night,  ^\\g  looked 
round  to  her  companion,  saying,  '*Now  I  will 
lead  the  way  to  my  uncle.  I  know  he  would 
never  forgive  me,  if  I  did  not  bring  you  to  him 
at  once." 

But,  at  that  moment,  a  tall,  elderly  man 
dressed  in  a  military  garb,  advanced,  and  laid 
his  hand  on  Algernon  Grey's  shoulder,  saying, 
"  I  am  sorry  for  the  task,  sir,  but  I  am  com- 
manded to  arrest  you,  wherever  1  may  find 
you,  in  the  Electors  name.  I  have  sought  for 
you  all  through  the  town  this  morning.  Give 
up  your  sword.'* 

Algernon  Grey  merely  smiled,  replying,  '•  I 
have  no  sword  to  give  up,  sir.  May  I  know 
my  offence  1" 

'*Your  fatal  encounter  with  the  Baron  of 
Oberntraut,"  replied  the  old  officer ;  ••  bis  father 


Fear  not,  dear  lady,"  replied  Algernon  Gref ; 
"  this  can  have  no  bad  results — a  little  incor- 
venience,  but  naught  else.  I  met  the  Baronet 
Oberntraut,  as  one  honourable  gentleman  meeia 
another,  when  called  by  him  to  the  field  ;  I  mc 
him  without  provocation  on  my  part,  withoci 
anger  or  animosity,  in  a  place  of  his  own  j 
choosing,  on  a  quarrel  of  his  own  seeking.  I  I 
spared  him  as  long  as  I  could  ;  and,  though  I 
deeply  grieve  to  hear  that  he  is  dead,  I  win 
ever  maintain,  that  the  wound  I  gave  him^vu 
only  in  defence  of  my  own  life." 

"He  was  supposed  to  be  dying,  though  m 
dead,"  replied  the  old  officer,  ••  when  the  news 
came  last  night.  This  morning  wc  hate  en 
intelligence."  * 

''  Whcr^  is  the  Elector  V*  asked  Agnes  a^n^ 
"  can  any  one  tell  me  where  I  shall  find  bini*'' 
**  He  was  in  the  Princess's  cabinet  a  few 
minutes  ago,  fair  lady,"  said  a  yoong  geaite- 
man,  stepping  forward  ;  "  I  do  not  think  be  has 
come  forth  yet." 

With  a  quick  step,  a  flushed  cheek,  ad  9G 
eager  eye,  Agnes  hurried  away ;  and,  hi  ili 
same  moment,  the  old^officer  whispered  to  a 
page  who  stood  by :  <*  Run  and  tell  old  Ohem 
traut,  he  may  want  a  word  or  two."  He  ihcn 
turned  to  bis  prisoner,  saying  :  *'  As  I  know  wA 
what  may  be  the  Elector's  pleasure,  sir.  cvrt- 
cerning  you,  it  may  be  as  well,  that  I  shookl 
take  you  to  bis  presence  as  speedily  as  pr*-i- 
bio.  We  can  wait  for  him  in  his  audience 
room,  till  he  comes  forth  from  the  Princess*; 
apartments.  Have  the  goodness  to  follaw  mo.' 
Thus  saying,  he  led  the  way  to  the  cattle- 
up  the  stairs  and  through  a  gallery  abuvc:  and 
then  opening  the  door,  he  conducted  his  prisoner 
across  a  sort  of  waiting-hall,  which  displayed 
numerous  doors  on  cither  side.  At  one  of  these, 
as  he  crossed,  Algernon  Grey  t>cheld  his  fair 
companion  of  the  night  tiefore,  standing  witii 
a  page  by  her  side.  Her  beautiful  head  wai 
bent  down ;  her  eyes  fixed  upon  the  ground ; 
and  she  moved  not  in  the  lea£t,  though  the 
sound'  of  steps  must  have  reached  her  ear 
The  old  officer  then  opened  a  door  on  the  op- 
posite side ;  and  the  young  Englishman  foiiovt- 
ed  into  a  small  room  containing  but  one  cbair. 
There  they  paused  for  about  t^n  minutes,  lefi 
entirely  alone ;  and,  at  the  end  of  that  time, 
the  old  chamberlain,  who  had  so  unwiUinflr 
introduced  Algernon  and  his  cousin  to  the  Elect- 
or's presence  on  the  night  of  the  nineifccntb  of 
August,  paissed  through  with  a  burned  step. 
As  he  went,  his  brow  gathered  into  a  heavy 
frown  ;  and  he  glanced  at  Algernon  Grey  with 
his  teeth  set  and  his  fingers  clasped  tight  opoa 
the  sl^aih  of  his  sword.  A  moment  after  a 
hustle  was  heard  without ;  and  the  dtkir  beint^ 
thrown  open,  the  Elector  entered  with  a  sieitx 


last  night  formally  charged  you  with  the  murder  brow,  acc<inipanied  by  several  of  his  cihcirs. 
of  his  son  ;  and  the  Elector  issued  instant  or- 1  and  followed  hy  Agnes  Herb<^ri  and  the  chtt;ij 


ders  for  your  apprehension.' 

Agnes  had  turned  deadly  pale;  and  she 
raised  her  hand  to  her  head,  and  thought  deeply 
for  a  moment. 

•'  Where  ia  the  Elector  V*  ahe  «x^la\ined,  ax 


berlain.  Without  noiicinsr  in  any  manner  thi* 
young  Englishman,  the  Prince  advanced  to- 
wards the  chair,  but  did  not  sit  down,  turning 
as  soon  as  he  had  reached  iu  and  looking  ruaDd. 
\    ^'Uxi  iK  yleasa  your  Highness/'  Mid  the 
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gentleman  who  slood  by  Algernon*8  side,  **  I 
have,  according  to  your  command,  arrested 
Master  Algernon  Grey  here  present,  and  crave 
your  further  orders  concerning  him." 

The  young  gentleman  took  a  step  forward 
before  the  Prince  could  reply  ;  and  with  a  calm 
and  well-assured  countenance  demanded,  al- 
most haughtily,  for  what  offence  his  liberty  had 
been  abridged.  The  proud  spirit  of  the  free 
islander,  the  source  of  so  much  that  is  good, 
and  alas,  too  often  the  source  of  so  much  that 
is  disagreeable,  showed  itself  for  a  moment  in 
his  tone  and  manner,  though  he  took  care  to 
usd  all  courtly  terms  and  titles  of  reverence, 
and  in  the  end,  softening  his  lofly  bearing,  pro- 
fessed himself  ever  willing  to  abide  by  the  laws 
of  the  land  in  which  he  sojourned,  adding, "  But 
Icnowing  my  innocence  of  all  offence,  I  claim 
fair  and  equal  justice,  and  a  full  inquiry,  ere  I 
am  punished  in  any  shey)e.*' 

"  Justice  and  fair  inquiry  you  shall  have,  sir ; 
fear  not,'*  answered  the  Elector,  soKiewhat  of- 
fended by  his  bold  tone.  *'  It  is  fortunate  that 
we  have  been  in  England,  and  know  that  noble- 
men of  that  country  fancy  themselves  equal  to 
the  princes  of  other  lands,  or  we  might  think 
your  bearing  somewhat  strange. — My  lord  of 
Oberntraut,  you  laid  a  charge  against  this  gen- 
tleman yesterday  late  at  night — a  most  serious 
charge.  We  had  qot  at  that  hour  time  to  in- 
quire fully  ;  but  will  now  hear  you  further." 

**  I  charged  him,  your  Highness,  with  the 
murder  of  my  son,"  exclaimed  the  old  chamber- 
lain, coming  forward,  '*  the  cool  deliberate  mur- 
der of  my  only  child." 

'•  What,  is  he  dead,  then !"  inquired  the 
Elector,  with  a  look  of  stern  grief. 

**  Not  yet,  sir,"  replied  the  other,  "  but  he  is 
dying.  1  saw  him  an  hour  ago — his  voice  could 
be  hardly  heard — his  eyes  were  faded  and  dull, 
and  his  strong  limbs,  which  have  so  ofUn  served 
the  slate,  were  feeble  as  an  infant's  ;  but  this 
man,  I  say — this  stranger  who  comes  here,  it 
may  be  as  a  spy  into  your  court,  seeks  a  quar- 
rel with  one  of  your  best  servants,  lures  him 
at  nightfall  into  a  remote  place,  and  there,  hav- 
ing lefl  Die  two  pages  behind  that  no  eye  may 
see,  slays  a  man,  who,  as  we  all  know,  in  fair 
honest  ^ght  and  deeds  of  arms,  had  no  superior 
— scarce,  indeed,  an  equal.  It  is  of  this  I  charge 
him,  your  Highness — it  is  for  this  I  demand  his 
punishment.  Justice  I  will  have  by  one  means 
or  another,  and  if  by  honied  words,  which  he 
can  well  use,  he  should  escape  the  arm  of  law, 
let  him  look  well  to  himself,  for  I  and  mine  will 
do  ourselves  right  at  last." 

**  Hush !  hush !"  exclaimed  the  Elector ;  "  you 
injure  a  good  cause  by  such  rash  threats. — 
What  would  you,  lady  1  I  am  glad  to  see  you 
safe. — I  will  speak  with  you  presently. — ^This 
is  no  scene  for  you." 

*'  Pardon,  your  Highness,"  answered  Agnes, 
with  the  bold  bearing  of  strongly  roused  feel- 
ings ;  "  it  is  a  scene  in  which  I  must  bear  a 
part  whether  I  will  or  not.  Listen  to  me  for  a 
moment.  To  this  noble  gentleman  I  owe  my 
life,  and  I  must  raise  my  voice  against  his 
enemies.  As  1  followed  your  royal  lady  here 
last  night,  my  horse,  frightened  at  some  object 
io  the  wood,  plunged  over  the  bank  into  a  tor- 
rent against  which  no  living  thing  could  strug- 
gle. He  perished  there,  poor  beast!  Your 
G 


Highness's  servants  saw  it.    They  can  tell  yoa 
all." 

'<I  have  heard,  I  have  heard","  answered 
Frederic,  bowing  his  head. 

*'A11  abandoned  me,"  continued  Agnes. — 
"  Your  followers — ^some  of  them  stout  soldiers 
— the  gentleman  who  rode  by  my  side,  those 
who  went  before  and  they  who  followed— not 
one  would  venture  on  that  frightful  stream  to 
aid  a  drowning  girl,  when  this  noble  man,  al« 
most  a  stranger,  in  a  frail  bark,  not  stronger 
than  a  toy,  which  sank  ere  we  reached  land, 
came,  found,  and  saved  me.  Many  a  time  that 
night  he  perilled  lite  for  me — for  one  without  s  ^ 
claim  upon  bis  goodness.  Ay,  at  the  very  mo- 
ment when  this  old  lord  declares  he  had  just 
committed  cool  deliberate  murder,  he  risked 
life,  and  all  life  gives,  on  the  first  generous  im- 
pulse of  his  heart.  Is  this  likely,  noble  prince  t 
—Is  this  possible  t  Oh,  no  !  the  same  high 
heart  that  bade  him  venture  on  that  dark  stream, 
at  the  scream  of  a  dying  girl,  be  you  sure  has 
ruled  his  actions,  whatever  they  were,  in  bis 
dealing  with  a  proud  adversary.  Believe  it 
not,  believe  it  not !  or  else  beheve  that  bonouc 
is  a  name,  truth  falsehood,  and  noble  self-devo- 
tion but  a  murderer  in  disguise." 

She  spoke  eagerly,  vehemently,  and  her  beau- 
tiful countenance,  lighted  up  with  the  roused 
energies  of  her  heart,  beamed  like  that  of  some 
reproving  angel,  till  in  the  end  the  emotions 
that  she  felt  overpowered  her,  and  the  light 
went  out  in  tears. 

"  My  lord  and  prince  !"  cried  the  old  lord  of 
Oberntraut,  his  bitter  rage  taking  the  form  of 
scorn  under  the  restraint,  such  as  it  was,  of  a 
formal  sense  of  courtesy  towards  a  woman, "  it 
is  easy  to  understand  and  to  forgive  a  lady 
pleading  for  her  lover.  But  let  us  have  done 
with  such  trash  now.  Love  tales  are  not  for 
such  occasions !" 

"  Sir,  you  imply,  if  you  do  not  assert,  a  false- 
hood," said  Algernon  Grey,  sternly ;  *'  the  very 
name  of  love  has  never  been  mentioned  be- 
tween this  lady  and  myself  When  I  pushed 
off  the  skiff  to  save  her,  I  saw  not  even  who 
she  was.  tfut  I  will  beseech  you,  dear  lady,  to 
leave  us.  In  the  justice  of  this  noble  prince  I 
will  fully  rely,  and  by  staying,  you  only  expose 
yourself  to  wrong  constructions  from  the  fury 
of  a  rude  old  man." 

The  lord  of  Oberntraut  laid  his  hand  upon  his 
sword,  and  partly  drew  it ;  but  one  of  the  at- 
tendants held  his  arm,  whispering  a  caution  ia 
his  ear ;  and  Agnes  replied,  *'  I  go  then,  but 
only  to  call  a  better  voice  than  mine  to  advocate 
the  same  cause." 

"Now,  Master  Algernon  Grey,"  said  the 
Elector,  *'  what  have  you  to  say  to  this  charge 
brought  against  you  1  Speak,  if  you  will ;  but 
if  you  do,  I  need  not,  I  think,  remind  you  that 
the  truth  is  ever  best,  and  in  this  case  more  es- 
pecially, as  it  must  undergo  full  inquiry  before 
judges  who  wilfnot  be  deceived." 

"  It  is  my  habit,  sir,  to  speak  the  truth,"  an- 
swered the  young  Englishman ;  "  and  if  the 
Baron  of  Oberntraut  be  still  living,  I  require 
that  his  statement  be  taken  from  his  own  lips. 
He  is  a  brave  and  noble  gentleman,  and  will 
not  belie  even  an  adversary.  Let  his  statement; 
be  compared  with  mine,  and  they  will  be  foun^ 
to  tally,  I  am  sure.    I  declare  then,  in  tlU^ 
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presence,  that  he  fixed  a  qaarrel  on  me  for  J 
know  not  what :  that  he  himself  led  me  to  the 
spot,  made  all  the  arrangements,  attacked  me 
jirst,  1  passively  parrying  his  thrusts  till  the  last 
moment,  and  then  only  lunged  in  self-defence. 
He  will  tell  yon,  too,  that  I  did  all  in  man's 
power  to  staunch  the  blood  and  give  him  help ; 
and  I  should  have  returned  to  remain  with  him, 
after  having  sent  my  page  for  aid,  had  not  that 
lady's  cries  called  me  to  another  task,  and  the 
swollen  Neckar  borne  us  both  far  away.  Let  his 
own  boy  be  asked  if  he  did  not  hear  him  give  me 
directions  on  the  road  he  followed,  invite  me  to 
dismount,  and  lead  the  way  himself  This  is 
my  simple  tale,  and,  unless  a  gentleman  and  a 
soldier  may  without  shame  refuse'such  invita- 
tions, I  have  done  no  wrong  in  yielding  to  his." 

"In  this  land,  sir,"  answered  the  Elector, 
sternly,  '*  a  gentleman  and  a  soldier  not  only  may 
without  shame,  hut  mast,  refuse  such  invita- 
tions ;  for.  by  my  own  law,  now  of  some  four 
years*  date,  all  such  encounters  are  prohibited 
most  strictly." 

**  Then  his  be  the  blame,"  replied  Algernon 
Grey,  "for  leading  a  stranger  unacquainted 
with  the  law  your  Highness  names,  to  violate 
it.  Gladly  would  I  have  avoided  that  which  I 
personally  do  not  approve,  but  which  habit  not 
only  sanctions  but  requires." 

'*  My  noble  prince,  this  tale  must  be  false," 
exclaimed  the  old  lord  of  Oberutraut ;  **  you 
know  my  son  right  well,  and  that  he  is  not  one 
rashly  to  violate  your  Highness's  laws." 

Frederic  smiled;  and,  notwithstanding  the 
sad  importance  of  the  occasion,  a  light  murmur, 
somewhat  like  a  laugh,  ran  round  the  court,  to 
hear  so  peaceable  a  character  given  to  the  young 
baron.  But  the  Elector  immediately  exclaimed, 
**  Silence,  gentlemen.  This  is  unbecoming !  I 
am  sorry,  sir,  to  show  severity  to  any  one  of 
your  land,"  he  continued,  speaking  to  Alger- 
non Grey ;  "  but,  at  all  events,  till  your  adver- 
sary's state  is  better  known,  and  till  we  are 
sure  what  the  termination  will  be,  you  must 
endure  confinement  as  best  you  may ;  I  will 
myself  inquire  of  those  who  have  tended  his 
wounds,  whether  they  are  mortal  gr  not,  and, 
when  they  shall  judge  it  necessary,  will  cause 
his  own  account  to  be  taken  from  his  lips. 
Fear  not :  you  shall  have  justice ;  but  at  present 
you  must  retire.  My  good  lord  of  Helmsiadt, 
will  you  see  him  conveyed  to  the  great  tower, 
near  the  English  building?  I^thim  have  the 
-vacant  rooms  on  the  third  floor ;  and  I  will  after- 
wards put  him  in  ward  of  some  inferior  officer." 

"  Ixwk  that  you  hold  him  safe,  Helmstadt !" 
exclaimed  the  old  lord  of  Oberntraut ;  "  for  I 
call  Heaven  to  witness  that  I  will  require  blood 
for  my  son's  blood,  if  not  from  him,  from  those 
who  hold  him." 

''Silence,  sir!"  said  the  Elector,  "and  quit 
my  presence  ;"  and  waving  his  hand,  as  signal, 
to  the  lord  of  Helmstadt,  then  chief  marshal, 
to  remove  his  prisoner,  the  Elector  turned  to 
the  Chancellor,  Christopher  of  the  Green,  by 
"Wegersberg,  and  spoke  to  him  for  several  min- 
utes, in  a  low  tone. 


CHAPTER  Xn. 
In  the  large  round  room  \  Yia^e  ^esciWie^  \tv 
a  former  chapter,  with  iis  colwiui  in  \Yvfi  m\4«x^ 


decked  out  with  arms  and  banners,  just  u  it 
had  appeared  when  Algernon  Grey  first  saw  it, 
sat  Colonel  Herbert,  the  English  Knight,  as  be 
was  called  at  the  castle,  at  the  same  hour  wko 
his  visitor  was  brought  before  the  Elector  on 
the  charge  of  murder.  His  brow  was  grave  aid 
thoughtful ;  his  eyes  bent  down,  as  if  he  were 
considering  some  subject  deeply.  Nevertll^ 
less,  it  must  be  said  that  his  mind  was  net  af- 
fected by  any  immediate  apprehensions  for  his 
niece,  though  he  was  not  yet  aware  of  her  rc^ 
turn  to  the  castle ;  but  Algernon  Grey's  mes- 
sage of  the  night  before  had  reached  him  doljr, 
showing  that  she  had  been  rescued  from  tbe 
great  peril  which  she  had  encountered. 

The  first  news  of  the  preceding  evening  hid 
represented  her  as  lost  to  him  for  ever.  Whei 
her  horse  had  plunged  over,  the  greater  partof 
the  train  of  the  Prince  and  Princess  had,  as  I 
have  shown,  galloped  quickly  forward.  wUliam 
Lovet  had  followed  immediately  after  the  aoci- 
dent ;  and  4he  small  party  of  servants  and  at- 
tendants, whom  Agnes  and  the  Englisbmai 
preceded,  saw  the  accident  as  well  as  he  did; 
but  not  one  of  them  ventured  to  make  an  eflbrt 
for  the  lady's  deliverance.  All  that  they  thou^ 
fit  to  do,  was  to  hurry  on  as  quickly  as  possible, 
and  to  inform  the  Elector  of  what  had  oocorred, 
very  naturally  believing  the  case  to  be  a  home- 
less one,  and  the  lady  lost  beyond  recoveiy. 
Frederic,  for  he  was  in  truth  a  kind-hearted 
and  an  amiable  prince,  at  once  stopped  tbe  cav- 
alcade, and  eagerly  consulted  with  those  aromid 
him  what  was  to  be  done.  Bat  all  agreed,  that 
long  ere  assistance  could  be  rendered,  the  lady 
must  have  perished,  so  that  it  was  in  vain  to 
attempt  aught  for  her  deliverance.  Elizabeth oi 
England,  though  not  more  hopeful  than  the  rest, 
urged  immediate  search,  or  exertion  in  some 
way ;  but  her  voice  was  overruled  by  those 
who  felt  that  no  exertion  could  be  successful ; 
and  one  old  man  even  ventured  to  say, — **Itis 
all  in  vain.  The  Neckar  will  have  its  dues ;  a 
certain  number  are  drowned  in  it  every  year ; 
and  if  it  bad  not  taken  this  one,  it  would  have 
taken  another." 

In  deep,  stern,  solemn  bitterness  of  heart; 
with  that  feeling  of  despair  which  nothing  can 
produce  but  the  loss  of  the  only  one  truly  and 
entirely  beloved,  Colonel  Herbert  had  pasted 
the  hours  from  the  viomcnt  that  the  first  news 
had  been  communicated  to  him  till  he  heard  a 
hurried  foot  ascending  the  stairs  of  the  tower ; 
and  then  he  started  up  and  gaxed  towards  tbe 
door.  He  had  not  wept— -his  was  too  stem  aod 
powerful  a  nature  for  tears ;  but,  concentrated 
in  the  heart's  deepest  recesses,  the  feeJiogs, 
which  in  other  persons  so  often  melt  away  like 
spring  thunder-clouds  in  falling  drops,  burn- 
ed and  seared,  till  all  seemed  desoJate  as  a 
desert. 

*'  They  have  found  the  body,'*  he  said  to  him- 
self, when  he  heard  tlie  step ;  but  his  servant 
ran  in  with  a  face  of  joy,  exclaiming, ''  The  ladj 
is  saved.  Sir  Henry,  the  lady  is  saved ;  here  a 
peasant  has  come  from  the  country  to  bear  the 
news  to  the  castle." 

"  Where  is  he  1"  exclaimed  Herbert ;  ■*  bring 
him  hither---quick !" 

**  Alas !  sir,"  cried  the  man ;  "  the  baV-portcr 
>K9&\&\.Yv\tCk  %^." 

^<e^«ctN.  wivwi^  \asn.  Vi  ^4^^ha  haadSi  and 
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gazed  earneatly  in  his  face, — "  Are  you  lying?'* 
he  exclaimed ;  "  are  you  lying  1" 

'*  No,  Sir  Henry,  I  would  not  lie  for  the  world 
— on  such  a  matter  as  this,"  the  servant  an- 
swered. '*  The  hall-porter  sent  his  boy ;  and  be- 
fore I  would  bear  you  the  news  I  went  up  to  in- 
quire ;  but  there  I  found  it  was  beyond  all  doubt. 
The  man  had  come  on  foot  three  or  four  leagues 
Irom  a  village  down  the  river  ;  and  the  gentle- 
nan,  who  ^aved  the  lady,  had  given  him  two 
gold  pieces  to  bear  the  tidings.  He  fancied  him- 
self as  rich  as  a  prince,  the  porter  said  ;  and  had 
gone  to  get  himself  drink  in  the  town." 

**  Enough,  enough !"  answered  Herbert ;  "  a 
man  would  not  give  gold  to  spread  such  a  re- 
port falsely.  Leave  me !"  and  seating  himself 
at  his  table  again,  he  remained  in  deep  thought, 
without  one  exclamation  oi*  joy^  with  scarcely 
the  movement  of  a  muscle,  till  the  castle  clock 
struck  two ;  and  then,  retiring  into  his  bedroom, 
he  laid  himself  down  and  slept  profoundly. 
When  he  rose  on  the  following  morning,  a  new 
traiif  of  somewhat  anxious  thoughts  took  pos- 
session of  him.  *'  Who  was  it  that  had  saved 
his  Agnes  1"  he  asked  himself.  **  Who  was  it 
that  had  borne  her  company  through  the  past 
long  night  t  Was  it  one  who  could  be  trusted! 
One  who  would  respect  the  purity  of  her  mind 
and  heart,  and  guard  her  like  a  child  from  all 
that  would  sully  as  well  as  injure  1" 

He  was  still  busy  with  these  fancies,  when 
his  ear  caught  a  light  step  on  the  stair ;  he 
knew  it  well ;  and,  starting  up,  threw  wide  the 
door.  In  an  instant  Agnes  was  in  his  arms, 
and  a  few  moments  were  given  up  to  joy  and 
gratnlation.  But  the  lady  soon  turned  to  a  dif- 
ferent theme.  **  I  will  tell  you  all  hereafter," 
she  said  ;  "but  at  present  you  must  come  to 
the  Elector  to  plead  for  and  defend  the  saviour 
of  your  Agnes ;"  and  with  rapid  and  eager 
-words  she  gave  a  clear  brief  account  of  all 
that  had  taken  place  since  her  arrival  at  the 
castle. 

Herbert  gazed  upon  her  glowing  countenance 
as  she  spoke,  with  a  thoughtful  and  inquiring 
look,  and  then  said  in  a  low  voice  :  **  So  it  was 
this  Englishman,  then,  was  itT' 

"  Yes,"  exclaimed  Agnes,  eagerly ;  "  all  oth- 
ers abandoned  me  ;  even  his  own  cousin,  who 
had  been  riding  by  my  side,  spurred  on  and  left 
me.  But  for  him,  I  must  inevitably  have  per- 
ished." 

"  And  he  fought  Oberntraut,  too,"  continued 
Herbert,  in  the  same  tone,  **  and  vanquished 
him — that  were  no  easy  task.  But  I  knew 
what  would  take  place  between  those  two — I 
saw  it ;  but  deceived  myself  as  to  the  time, 
else  I  would  have  stopped  it." 

*•  Nay,  come,"  said  Agnes,  laying  her  hand 
upon  his  arm  ;  "if  you  come  not  speedily  they 
will  have  sent  him  to  prison." 

"  Stay  awhile,  my  child,"  answered  Herbert. 
**  So  this  young  man  was  kind  to  you  1" 

"  Most  kind,"  replied  Agnes,  somewhat  sur- 
prised at  her  uncle's  manner ;  "  nothing  that 
oould  be  done  to  make  me  comfortable  was  left 
laadone  by  him." 

"  He  has  seen  much  of  the  world — been  in 
courts,  and  camps,  and  corApt  foreign  lands," 
said  Herbert,  musing.  "  Where  slept  he  at  the 
place  of  your  last  night*B  rest  V* 

"  In  the  hall  below,"  aoswered  Agnes. 


"  And  doubtless,  by  the  way,  he  cheered  and 
comforted  you  ?"  continued  her  uncle. 

"With  the  kindest  courtesy,"  replied  the 
lady. 

"  And  with  tales  of  love  1"  said  Herbert. 

"  Not  one  word,"  cried  Agnes,  with  the  warm 
blood  mounting  into  her  cheek ;  "  naught  that 
could  be  so  construed  for  an  instant.  What  is 
it  that  you  seek  to  know  1"  she  added,  pressing 
her  hand  upon  his  arm,  and  looking  full  into  his 
face.  "  Why  do  you  speak  so  strangely  1  I 
have  naught  to  tell — not  a  syllable  to  say  that 
your  ear  would  not  be  well  pleased  to  receive. 
If  you  seek  to  know  how  my  deliverer  treated 
me — it  was  as  a  kind  and  gentle  brother  to- 
ward a  sister  just  saved  from  danger — some- 
what colder,  perhaps,  than  a  brother  might  have 
been,  but  still  as  tender,  as  considerate,  as  feel- 
ing. He  aided,  supported,  cheered,  strength- 
ened me,  with  more  reverence  than  was  needed, 
perhaps ;  but  yet  I  thanked  him  for  it,  for  it  set 
me  at  my  ease ;  and  through  those  long  hours, 
I  walked,  hangmg  on  his  arm  as  if  it  had  been 
your  own,  with  the  same  confidence  and  trust, 
and  to  tlie  end  was  not  deceived ;  for  not  one 
word,  nor  act — and  I  am  sure  I  may  say  thought 
also — was  there  which  could  give  me  even  a 
moment's  pain.  Surely  you  do  not  doubt  your 
Agnes  ?" 

"  No,  no,  my  child."  cried  Herbert,  throwing 
his  arms  round  her ;  "  I  wished  but  to  be  sure 
that  (4iis  young  man  was  what  I  thought  him. 
I  Now  let  us  go :  I  am  ready  to  plead  his  cause 
for  you,  and  I  trust  I  shall  not  plead  it  vainly. 
I  saw  the  challenge  given,  and  though  I  was 
not  near  enough  to  hear  the  words,  feel  sure 
that  it  came  from  Oberntraut.  Come,  Agnes," 
and,  with  the  lady  leaning  on  his  arm,  he  walked 
quickly  from  hi.s  own  tower  to  that  part  of  the 
castle  where  the  apartments  of  Frederic  and 
Elizabeth  were  situated.  He  was  there  in- 
formed that  the  Elector  was  still  in  the  small 
hall,  as  it  was  called  ;  and,  hurrying  thither,  he 
threw  open  the  door.  The  figure  which  his  eye 
first  .sought  did  not  appear ;  for  Algernon  Grey 
had  already  been  removed.  But  the  Elector 
was  still  standing  at  the  farther  end  of  the 
room,  conversing  with  the  gentlemen  around 
him ;  and  Herbert  advanced  at  once  towards 
the  Prince,  bowing  low  as  he  approached. 

"  Ah,  Herbert,  is  that  you  1"  exclaimed  Fred- 
eric, when  he  saw  him;  "I  wish  to  speak 
with  you  a  moment  alone.  Gentlemen,  I  need 
not  detain  you  longer.  Stay  you,  fair  lady :  I 
have  counsel  for  your  ear  also." 

At  the  hint  thus  given,  the  rooitt  was  instantly 
cleared  of  all  persons  but  the  Prince,  the  Eng- 
lish officer,  and  his  niece ;  and,  as  soon  as  the 
door  was  closed,  Frederic  exclaimed  :  "  What 
is  it,  Herbert  1  there  seems  an  angry  spot  upon 
your  brow.  The  affair  of  this  young  nobleman, 
I  will  warrant.  Well,  that  will  be  easily  ex- 
plained." 

"  You  mistake  roe,  noble  Prince,"  answered 
Herbert;  "I  may  be  deeply  grieved  to  find 
that  a  noble  gentleman,  who  has  not  only  just 
saved  this  dear  child's  life  at  the  hazard  of  his 
own,  but  through  a  long  night,  when  she  had 
no  one  else  to  protect  her,  has  treated  her  with 
that  mingled  respect  and  courtesy — that  ten- 
derness, united  with,  te^ex^xtfi'^,  n»\cs53cv  \*s^«k 
\hut  \Xi©  uoYAo  \\^^tV  ^^tv  ^^^i  w  ^>s^— '^'Qis^^ 
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hare  fallen  under  yoar  indignation  ;  but  anger, 
on  my  part,  towaitis  the  Prince  I  serve,  is  out 
of  the  question." 

"  You  have  heard  the  cause  V  said  Frederic, 
interrupting  him ;  "  this  sad  duel  with  young 
Obemiraut." 

"  Oh  yes.  your  Highness.  I  know  all  that." 
replied  Herbert ;  **  I  saw  Obemtraut  seek  the 
quarrel,  and  give  the  challenge/' 

**  Then  you  are  sure  it  came  from  )iim  V*  in- 
quired Frederic. 

"  I  heard  not  the  words  which  were  spoken, 
sir,**  answered  Herbert ;  **  but  there  are  looks 
and  gestures  as  good  as  any  words,  and  from 
them  I  feel  quite  sure  that  the  challenge  came 
from  him.  who  has  fallen,  it  seems.  Besides, 
^  it  was  he  who  stopped  my  young  friend,  calling 
him  from  my  side,  and,  as  he  did  so,  I  marked 
the  frowning  brow  and  flashing  eye— 4he  iip 
that  quivered  with  scorn  and  anger,  and  the 
impatient  gesture  of  the  hand.  It  must  have 
been  hard  to  bear  that  demeanour  of  his,  and 
yet  the  other's  was  calm  and  grave,  as  if  resist- 
ing passion  rather  than  yielding  to  it.  Let  the 
matter  be  inquired  into,  my  Prince ;  and  if  it 
be  as  I  say,  surely  you  will  not  visit  the  faults 
of  Oberntraut  on  the  head  of  Master  Grey,  even 
by  imprisonment." 

*•  For  his  own  safety,  Herbert,"  replied  the 
Prince,  putting  his  hand  upon  his  arm,  **he 
must  endure  confinement  for  a  while.  If  this 
young  lord  recovers,  we  can  easily  settle  all 
differences  between  them,  and  quiet  down  the 
old  man's  rash  heat ;  but  if  he  dies,  you  know 
old  Oberntraut,  and  are  well  aware  he  would 
move  heaven  and  earth,  and  take  any  means, 
lawful  or  unlawful,  for.  revenge.  In  that  case, 
we  must  get  this  young  gentleman  out  of  the 
Palatinate  as  secretly  as  may  be.  In  the  mean 
time,  however,  he  must  be  a  prisoner;  for  a 
chance-meeting  between  him  and  the  old  man 
might  be  fatal  to  one  or  both." 

"  I  trust  your  Highness  will  take  care  then." 
answered  Herbert,  *'  that  all  shall  be  done  to 
make  his  imprisonment  light." 

"  As  light  as  may  be,"  replied  the  Prince. 
**  I  have  been  forced  to  put  on  a  stern  face, 
and  use  harsh  words,  in  order  to  satisfy  my 
court  that  I  show  no  unjust  favour  to  one  of 
my  fair  lady's  countrymen ;  but,  at  the  same 
time.  I  never  dreamt  of  dealing  hardly  with  him, 
and  I  was  but  even  now  thinking  of  giving  him 
into  your  custody,  my  good  friend.  Then  you 
can  attend  to  all  his  wants  and  wishes. — but 
you  must  be  responsible  to  me  for  hift  safe  cus- 
tody, and  you  shall  swear,  upon  your  honour, 
that  by  no  indulgence  you  grant  him,  shall  he 
be  seen  beyond  the  walls  of  his  present  prison 
at  any  time  when  old  Oberntraut  is  within  the 
castle-gates." 

"Then  the  youth  must  be  mewed  up  al- 
together," answered  Herbert,  **  unless  we  bring 
him  out  to  walk  at  night,  for  that  fierce  old 
wolf  is  here  from  sunrise  till  evening  close." 

"  All  that  you  must  arrange  as  you  can."  an- 
swered the  Prince.  *'  I  would  not,  for  half  my 
dominions,  have  those  two  meet^ —  But  wiU 
you  accept  the  custody,  and  give  the  promise  1 
for  I  must  now  go." 

•*  Well,  well,  since  it  may  be  no  better,"  re- 
joined the  English  officer,  bluntly,  *'I  must 
even  take  what  ^our  Highness  is  pleased  to 


grant :  I  give  you  my  honour  then,  sir,  to  ob- 
serve the  orders  you  have  given,  bot  I  mut 
have  a  soldier  or  two  to  keep  guard,  for  ▼» 
cannot  prevent  him,  I  suppose,  from  seeing  te 
friends." 

**  During  the  day,"  answered  Frederic, "  bat 
not  after  nightfall.  You  can  take  a  guard  if 
you  think  it  necessary.  Come  to  me  in  balf 
an  hour,  and  you  shall  have  an  order  for  bis 
custody.  We  must  hear  the  tale  of  your  strange 
adventures,  fair  lady,  at  some  other  time,— for 
the  present,  fare-you-well !" 

Thus  saying,  the  Prince  quitted  the  room  by 
the  door  on  his  right  side ;  and,  drawing  Agnes|s 
arm  through  his,  Herbert  returned  towards  his 
own  lodging,  saying :  "  You  shall  be  bis  little 
gaoler,  Agnes ;  and,  as  he  has  dealt  nobly  and 
truly  by  you,  so  you  shall  repay  his  services  bf 
kind  services  in  return.'* 


CHAPTER  Xm. 
In  a  large  and  stately  chamber  of  one  orths 
older  parts  of  the  castle  at  Heidelberg  sat  a 
lady  of  the  middle  age,  about  half  an  hour  after 
Algernon  Grey  had  been  removed  from  the 
presence  of  the  Elector.  The  room  was  a  loag 
parallelogram,  tapestried  all  round  with  vm 
worked  hangings,  representing  in  glowing 
colours  and  somewhat  warm  designs,  the  lows 
of  Vertumnus  and  Pomona.  Few  specimew 
of  that  now  abandoned  branch  of  needlework 
could  compete  with  those  which  were  tberj 
displayed.  The  flowers  and  the  fruit  seemed 
to  stand  out  from  the  background ;  the  ria 
clusters  of  the  grape  and  apple,  the  leases  of 
the  trees,  and  the  very  birds  upon  the  brancbw, 
all  seemed  to  project  into  the  chamber,  and 
gave  it  the  air  of  an  arbour.  While  the  forms 
of  the  garden  goddess  and  her  changeful  lowr 
were  displayed  with  a  truth  and  energy  which, 
though  not  at  all  offensive  to  the  leas  deW5i» 
eyes  of  those  days,  would  be  judged  ratbff 
indecorous  in  our  own.  This  fine  suite  of 
tapestry  had  not  been  treated  with  much  ret- 
erence  by  the  hands  that  hung  it  up;  fo' J^ 
each  door,  and  there  were  three  in  the  '^**M 
piece  of  the  same  size  had  been  cut  out  «» 
bordered  with  gilt  leather,  much  to  the  incoaw- 
nience  of  the  legs  of  Vertumnus  in  one  instance, 
and  to  the  waist  and  arms  of  Pomona  m  »- 
other — for  the  purpose  of  nailing  the  »JP*J* 
detached  to  the  door,  the  opening  and  aom 
of  which  were  greatly  facilitated.  The  ceumg 
above  was  of  dark  oak,  richly  wrought  in  p»^ 
tagons,  which,  rising  one  above  the  ^^^'^ 
roinishing  as  they  came  forward  and  mm 
with  a  spot  of  gold  in  the  centre,  toofc  the  «aF 
of  stars  to  the  eye  below,  before  it  had'tnww 
trace  out  the  elaborate  workmanship ;  ^".  ^ 
the  central  pentagon  hung  a  large  rich  gilt «»«» 
of  twelve  lights.  Chairs  covered  wjth  crunsoR 
velvet,  tables  with  spiral  legs  and  inlaid  tops,* 
small  moss  carpet  for  the  feet  in  one  «>™^ 
the  room,  a  lute,  a  number  of  books,  «"***"^ 
which  were  several  huge  folios,  and  a/l"^"j 
of  very  fine  rare  porcelain,  made  up  the  mnM" 
ture  of  the  cham(>er,  which,  though  «*J2r 
was  by  no  means  strong,  even  on  •  *"J^ 
morning,  had  an  air  of  comfort  and  caua^ 
about  it,  which  was  pleasant  and  iSDfnm'^ 
the  eye. 
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There  is  a  general  harmony  in  all  things, 
which  we  seldom  see  violated — or  rather,  per- 
haps, I  should  say,  things  naturally  fall  into 
harmony,  and  are  never  long  in  adapting  them- 
selves harmoniously  to  each  other.  The  man 
and  his  dress,  the  room  and  its  tenant,  the 
church  and  the  worship  there  celebrated,  have 
all  their  peculiar  fitness  to  each  other ;  and  so 
it  was  in  this  instance ;  for  the  lady,  who  was 
there  seated,  was  exactly  what  one  would  have 
expected  to  find  in  that  place.  She  was  a 
woman  of  a  grave  and  thoughtful  aspect,  tem- 
pered by  a  kindly  look  about  the  mouth,  though 
the  brow  was  firm  and  thoughtful,  and  the  eyes 
clear  and  very  bright.  The  lightness  of  youth 
was  gone ;  and,  if  she  could  not  exactly  be 
called  graceful,  she  was  dignified  ;  and  yet 
there  was  the  ease  of  high  birth  and  high  edu- 
cation, which  is  in  itself  a  kind  of  grace,  and 
the  dignified  carriage  was  softened  by  an  occa- 
sional touch  of  homeliness  of  manner  the  most 
remote  from  vulgarity  or  coarseness.  She  was 
large  in  person,  though  not  very  tall ;  and  the 
fine  cutting  of  the  mouth,  the  dimpled  chin,  and 
the  small,  though  somewhat  aquiline  nose,  dis- 
played some  pretensions  still  to  that  beauty, 
which  courtiers  had  celebrated  in  her  younger 
days.  Her  dress  was  very  peculiar,  consisting 
of  a  gown  of  black  velvet,  covered  down  the 
front  and  on  the  arms  with  embroidery  of  the 
same  sombre  colour  ;  and,  from  the  neck  to  the 
bosom,  she  wore  a  tucker  of  the  most  magnifi- 
cent white  lace ;  above  this,  round  the  neck, 
was  a  large  frill  of  plain  white  muslin ;  while 
springing  from  the  shoulders  was  a  sort  of 
black  silk  wimple  or  hood,  much  in  the  form  of 
a  cockle-shell,  stiflTened  with  whalebone,  and 
ready  to  receive  the  head  and  neck,  ruff  and 
all.  The  coif  consisted  of  a  piece  of  black  vel- 
vet trimmed  round  with  lace,  fastened  to  the 
hair  behind,  and  brought  over  the  head  in  a 
peak  upon  the  wide-extended  forehead,  from 
which  the  hair  was  drawn  back,  so  as  to  leave 
the  whole  brow  completely  exposed. 

Such  was  the  dress  and  appearance  of  the 
Electress  Dowager,  Louisa  Juliana,  sister  of 
the  famous  William,  Prince  of  Orange,  one  of 
the  most  remarkable,  and  clear-sighted  women 
of  her  day  ;  and  I  have  thought  it  fit  to  dwell 
thus  far  upon  the  mere  description  of  her  per- 
son and  habiliments,  inasmuch  as  portraits  of 
this  princess  are  very  rare,  and  no  description, 
that  I  know,  exists. 

At  the  moment  I  speak  of,  she  had  just  seated 
herself  in  a  great  chair,  and  taken  up  a  book ; 
while  one  of  her  waiting-maids,  who  had  run 
forth  from  her  dressing-room  by  the  door  on 
the  left  hand,  was  thrusting  another  large  pin 
into  the  black  velvet  coif  to  fasten  it  more  se- 
curely to  her  hair,  a  precaution  which,  it  seems, 
she  had  neglected  while  actually  at  her  toilet. 
When  she  had  done,  the  Electress  looked  up, 
inquiring,  "  Have  you  sent  to  my  cousin,  the 
Lady  Agnes  1" 

**  Eldrida  is  gone,  may  it  please  your  High- 
ness,'* said  the  maid  with  a  low  reverence,  and 
withdrew. 

The  reader  will  remark  that  the  Electress 
Dowager  applied  the  name  of  cousin  to  the 
person  of  whom  she  spoke ;  but  it  must  pot  be 
thence  inferred  that  they  stood  in  that  degree 
of  coDBaagainity  to  each  other,  for  th£  lady  to 


I  whom  she  sent  was  no  other  than  Agnes  Her- 
bert ;  and  it  was  very  common  in  those  days 
for  high  personages,  either  as  a  mark  of  rev- 
erence or  love,  to  give  the  name  of  cousin  to 
others  of  inferior  station  in  no  degree  related 
to  them. 

For  about  five  minutes  Louisa  Juliana  con- 
tinued to  read  with  somewhat  of  a  careless  and 
inattentive  air,  as  if  she  were  merely  seeking 
to  occupy  a  short  space  of  time  with  the  sem- 
blance of  some  employment,  while  her  thoughts 
were  really  busied  with  other  things.  At  the 
end  of  that  period  a  slight  tap  was  heard  at  the 
door — not  the  great  entrance  which  issued 
forth  on  the  corridor  and  the  stairs— but  that  of 
the  dressing-room,  and  the  next  instant  Agnes 
Herbert  entered  and  approached  the  chair  of 
the  Princess.  She  had  changed  her  dress  since 
her  return ;  and  though,  perhaps,  her  face  was 
a  shade  paler  than  it  had  been  before  all  the 
adventures  of  the  preceding  day,  yet  her  ex- 
ceeding loveliness  was  not  diminished,  even  if 
the  character  of  her  beauty  was  somewhat 
changed. 

The  Electress  rose  partly  from  her  seat  as 
soon  as  she  saw  her ;  and  when  Agnes  bent, 
almost  kneeling  at  her  feet,  she  cast  her  arms 
round  her  and  pressed  her  warmly  to  her  heart. 

"  Welcome,  welcome,  my  sweet  child,"  she 
cried ;  "  I  thought  that  fate,  after  taking  from 
me  so  much  and  so  many  that  I  loved,  had  de- 
prived me  also  of  my  Agnes.  Oh,  my  dear 
girl !  you  cannot  fancy  the  anguish  of  my  heart 
during  many  a  long  hour  last  night ;  seeing 
what  I  suffered,  they  came  to  my  bedsido  at 
one  this  morning  and  told  me  that,  by  some 
miracle,  you  had  been  saved.  I  would  scarcely 
believe  the  tidings,  loved  one  ;  and  tiH  I  heard 
just  now  that  you  had  returned,  a  shade  of  un- 
belief would  linger  in  my  mind." 

*'  I  should  have  been  here  ere  now,  yonr 
Highness,''  answered  Agnes,  **a8  bound  in 
duty  and  in  love,  had  not  a  matter  of  impor-^ 
tance  called  me  to  the  presence  of  the  Elector. 
My  deliverance  was,  indeed,  a  miracle,  though 
yet  one  should  scarcely  say  so,  when  it  was 
brought  about  by  that  which  should  be  as  fire- 
quent  as  it  is  seldom,  the  gallantry  and  devo- 
tion of  a  gentleman  and  a  courtier." 

"  Nay,  sit  you  down  here,  my  Agnes,  and  tell 
me  all  your  marvels," said  the  Electress ;  "for 
as  yet  I  have  heard  naught  of  the  story.  In- 
deed, I  believe  all  in  the  castle  are  as  ignorant 
as  myself." 

••Not  now,"  replied  Agnes;  "in  different 
forms,  part  truth  and  part  falsehood,  it  has 
spread,  I  find,  far  and  near.  But  I  will  tellyoa 
all,  noble  lady,  exactly  as  it  happened ;  for  it  is 
a  pleasant  task  when  one  has  naught  but  grat- 
itude and  praise  to  speak ;"  and  with  more  mi- 
nute details  than  even  she  had  indulged  in  to- 
wards Herbert,  the  fair  girl  proceeded  to  relate 
to  her  high  friend  all  that  had  occurred  since  she 
had  left  her  on  the  preceding  day,  till  the  moment 
she  had  left  the  Elector's  presence.  "  I  have 
said  all ;"  but  there  were  two  things  which 
she  omitted :  William  Lovet's  praises  of  his 
cousin,  and  the  keen  questions  which  her  an- 
cle had  put  to  her  on  her  return.  For  some 
reason,  she  knew  not  what  herselC^  «.^^  ^s^rHs^ 
not  ou  VYieaft  \>no  >Xi<&m«&>\^xiN.  ^Kl*^^  -ws**.^ 
\lo\d. 
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Loaisa  Juliana  listened  with  tboughtfal,  ear- 
nest attention ;  her  countenance  did  not  vary 
mach,  for  she  was  habituated  to  command  its 
expression;  but  still  there  were  particular 
parts  on  which  she  seemed  to  ponder  more 
than  others.  AU  Agnes  said  of  her  escape 
from  the  imminent  peril  of  death,  and  of  him 
who  had  delivered  her,  she  seemed  to  mark 
peculiarly ;  but,  at  the  story  of  his  arrest  and 
what  had  followed,  she  took  apparently  but  lit- 
tle heed,  merely  saying :  "  It  will  be  found  that 
Obemtraut  provoked  it." 

When  the  young  lady  had  done,  she  laid  her 
hand  upon  her  shoulder  and  kissed  her  brow, 
thanking  her  for  her  tale,  and  adding :  "  This  is 
indeed  a  noble  and  a  generous  man,  my  Agnes ; 
and  I  must  see  him  and  tell  him  what  I  tjiink, 
for  your  sake,  my  sweet  cousin." 

"But  he  is  in  prison,"  answered  Agnes; 
"and  I  fear,  may  not  beenlarged  for  along  time.'' 

"  I  must  see  him,  nevertheless,"  replied  the 
Electress,  thoughtfully,  "on  many  accounts, 
dear  girl — "  she  paused,  and  seemed  to  medi- 
tate a  moment  or  two,  after  which  she  added  : 
•*  I  had  heard  of  his  being  here  before,  Agnes— 
nayt  yon  yourself  told  me  of  his  demeanour  the 
other  night,  but  it  is  not  that  alone  ;  a  hint  has 
reached  my  ears,  that  he  has  more  objects  than 
one,  that  he  is  not  merely  a  traveller  for  pleas- 
ure ;  and  this  calm  and  thoughtful  character  in 
one  so  young,  bespeaks,  methinks,  a  brain  bur- 
dened with  weighty  matters.  My  son,  I  can 
see,  judges  the  same — he  denies  not  that  he 
knows  him,  and  that  he  is  not  exactly  what  he 
seems.  I  must  see  him,  Agnes ;  and  that,  too, 
as  speedily  as  may  be.'' 

"  But  how,"  dear  lady  V  inquired  Agnes  Her- 
bert. 

•*  Oh,  that  will  be  easy,"  answered  the  Elect- 
ress ;  "  your  uncle  Las  him  in  custody,  you  say  ; 
well,  you  shall  be  his  turnkey  for  the  night,  and 
bring  him  forth  to  take  the  air  upon  the  walls, 
or  in  the  gardens ;  then  lead  him  out  beneath 
my  windows,  which  shall  be  open  ;  and,  when 
Tou  hear  my  little  silver  bell,  conduct  him  hither 
by  the  small  staircase  in  the  tower.  I  must 
know  more  of  his  errand,  Agnes  ;  and,  if  it  be 
what  I  think,  I  may  find  cause  for  a  long  con- 
ference. The  fate  of  my  son  and  his  whole 
house,  the  fate  of  Germany,  nay,  perhaps  of 
Europe,  is  now  in  the  balance,  and  I  would  fain 
prevent  any  fresh  weight  being  thrown  into  the 
wrong  scale.  Wait  till  night  has  fallen,  and  I 
will  ring  my  bell  some  time  before  ten, — tell 
Herbert  you  h^ve  my  commands." 

"Which  shall  be  obeyed,  depend  upon  it, 
madam,"  answered  the  young  lady,  and  then 
remained  silent,  as  if  waiting  to  receive  any 
further  directions. 

"  And  so  you  are  doubtless  very  grateful  to 
this  young  cavalier,  my  Agnes,"  said  the  Prin- 
cess, at  length. 

"  What  would  I  not  do  to  show  my  thankful- 
ness !"  cried  the  fair  enthusiastic  girl. 

"  Anything  in  reason,  child,"  replied  the  elder 
lady,  **  but  let  not  gratitude  carry  you  too  far  in 
your  youn^  fancies.  The  saving  of  a  life  may 
be  paid  too  dearly  by  the  peace  of  the  heart.'' 

Agnes  smiled  gaily 


_    .      **  Oh,  no  fear  of  that, 
AObfe  lady,"  she  answered,  "Y\e  \%  ivo  \o>ift- 

BiMker,  and  if  I  could  thank  b\m  f ot  aLtv^>ni^%\«i^^xvlwvc^x\3ax>^^^Ti\wX^^a!^ 
mow  earnestly  than  for  bis  c\iWs\To\»  Aft\ri«  \VuAi«»  Naiaft." 


ance,  it  would  be  for  his  kind,  calm,  brotbertv 
treatment  throughout  yesternight,  wttboot  ok 
word  or  look  that  the  vainest  heart  cooU  oos- 
strue  into  gallantry." 

** Strange  conduct  for  so  young  a  man! 
Strange  gratitude  for  so  fair  a  girl  !*'  replied  the 
Electress,  laughing.  "  Yet  be  not  too  sare  of 
yourselfor  him,  dear  chilli.  Love  may  be  heap- 
ing up  the  fuel  before  h4  sets  the  flame  to  the 
pile.  Mark  me,  my  Agnes,  and  do  not  let  yoor 
cheek  glow  so  warmly.  I  do  not  tell  you  not 
to  love  :  that  were  both  vain  and  dangerous .  I 
only  say,  know  him  better  before  you  do.  Al 
I  have  heard  of  him  speaks  well,  and  marks  hion 
out  for  no  ordinary  man ;  but  yet  it  is  right 
when  gratitude  is  so  warm  in  a  young  heart,  to 
take  care  that  it  lights  up  no  other  flame  with- 
out our  knowing  it.  Yours  is  a  rich  fancy,  mj 
Agnes,  and  an  ardent  spirit,  and  my  good  coosia 
Herbert  is  not  so  careful  as  a  mother." 

''  Oh,  he  is  more  careful  than  you  deem  him,** 
replied  the  young  lady,  with  a  faint  smile  at  the 
remembrance  of  his  questions ;  "he  interrogated 
me  as  strictly  this  morning  as  a  grand  inquisi- 
tor ;  would  know  all  my  companion's  words  and 
acts  towards  me,  even  to  the  smallest  trifle." 

''  But  asked  you  nothing  of  your  own,  I  vifl 
warrant,"  said  the  Princess,  "  that  is  his  char- 
acter, my  child.  All  the  English  are  theoret- 
ical, and  ho  has  his  system,  good  as  far  as  it 
goes,  but  oflen  carried  too  far,  and  often  inap- 
plicable. Because  he  met  with  one  woman  id 
life  who  was  an  angel,  if  ever  one  dwelt  op 
earth,  and  has  known  few  other;!.  Iiis  rule  would 
seem  to  be  to  trust  all  women,  urA  to  doubt  ail 
men.  But  my  advice,  my  Agnes,  to  every 
young  being  placed  as  you  are,  would  be  u> 
doubt  yourself  and  ever  to  fly  danger !" 

"  And  do  you  doubt  me,  dear  lady  ?"  aeked 
Agnes,  almost  mournfully. 

The  Princess  cast  her  arm  round  her,  ex- 
claiming, "No,  dear  girl!  No!  I  would  doubt 
myself  sooner ;  but  what  I  have  said  was  yet  ii 
kindness,  Agnes.  This  same  gratitude  oftea 
leads  on  along  a  flowery  path  into  a  wilderness. 
Sweet  smiling  blossoms  strew  the  path  at  first, 
and  as  we  gather  them  we  go  forward  farther 
than  we  know  till  frightened  at  the  growing  deso- 
lation ;  round  we  would  turn  hack  and  then  find 
the  way  shut  with  thorns  and  brambles.  1  say, 
beware,  my  sweet  child,  till  you  have  known 
him  longer,  better,  nearer.  Then  if  he  seek  to 
win  your  heart,  and  you  can  give  it,  let  it  be 
so ;  for  I  am  not  one  to  undervalue  the  worth 
of  tnie  and  honest  love.  It  may  have  its  pains ; 
hot  1  do  believe  that  woman's  Ufe,  at  least,  is 
nut  complete  till  she  has  known  its  blessings.'* 

"  But  why  should  he  seek  to  win  my  poor 
heart  1"  asked  Agnes.  *•  Why  should  f  fancy 
that  he  ever  will  1  He  has  never  said  one  word 
that  should  justify  me  to  myself  for  dreaming 
of  such  a  thing.  Doubtless  he  has  seen  many 
brighter,  better,  fairer  than  myself,  and  will  see 
many  more.  As  yet  I  have  dune  naught  to  wic 
his  luve,  though  your  Highness  thinks.  I  koo«( 
he  has  done  much  to  win  mine ;  but  there  is  a  vast 
difference  between  gratitude  and  love.  I  am 
too  proud  to  love  unsought,  believe  me,  and  tiU 
be  either  tells  me  so,  or  I  have  accomplished 
«Qm^\.Vivev^N?oTthY  of  love  from  him,  I  wiD  not 
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**  Poor  child  '"said  the  Electress,  "you  are 
a  scholar  of  the  lowest  class  in  this  same  school 
of  love,  I  see.  You  have  done  naught  to  merit 
love !  Have  you  not  made  yourself  to  him  an 
object  of  eager,  anxious  thought,  and  apprehen- 
sion, when,  whirling  in  the  torrent,  be  rushed 
to  save  yon  ?  Have  you  not  given  him  cause 
for  the  display  of  gallanit  daring  and  fine  enthu- 
siasm ?  Have  you  not  wakened  through  the  live- 
lortg  night,  the  tender,  sotl  emotions  of  the  heart 
for  one  protected,  soothed,  supported  1  What  is 
this  but  to  merit  love  fVom  any  man  ?  You  much 
mistake,  my  Agnes,  if  you  think  men's  hearts  are 
won  by  that  which  will  win  woman's.  Man's  is 
a  different  nature,  a  cialling  unlike  ours.  His  task 
to  strive  with  danger  for  himself  and  others,  to 
shield  the  feeble,  and  love  those  he  shields.  Ours 
to  suffer  and  to  shrink,  to  seek  protection  from  a 
stronger  arm,  and  pay  with  our  whole  hearts  the 
price  of  man's  support.  Overwhelm  him  with 
benefits,  give  him  wealth,  distinction,  a  kingly 
crown  if  you  have  it  to  bestow ;  save  him  from 
death,  or  pain,  or  misery,  still  you  will  twine  no 
bond  around  his  heart  so  strong  as  that  which 
binds  it  to  the  .object  of  his  care  or  pity.  But 
enough  of  this,  my  child,  I  would  but  warn  you  ; 
for  every  woman  carries  a  traitor  in  her  bosom, 
ever  ready  to  yield  the  citadel  unless  well 
watched.  Bring  this  brave  gentleman  to  me, 
as  I  have  said,  to-night.  When  I  have  seen 
him,  I  wiU  tell  you  more." 

Agnes  retired,  but  she  went  not  straight  to 
her  uncle*s  tower.  It  was  her  own  chamber 
she  first  sought,  and  there,  for  well  nigh  an 
hour,  with  her  fair  fa^e  resting  on  her  hand, 
she  remained  in  deep  and  seemingly  painful 
meditation.  I  will  nut  pause  to  inquire  what 
were  the  busy  thoughts  that  crossed  that  young 
and  inexperienced  brain  ;  what  the  emotions 
which  filled  that  pure,  warm,  gentle  heart. 
For  a  time  her  reveries  were  certainly  bitter 
ones ;  but  then  she  seemed  to  cast  them  offwith 
some  strong  resolution  ;  the  clouds  passed  from 
her  brow,  her  sparkling  eye  looked  up,  and 
rising  with  a  gay  laugh,  she  cried,  **  No,  no  ;  I 
will  not  give  it  another  thought !"  and  with  a 
light  step,  hurried  to  Herbert's  tower. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

In  the  custody  of  the  Grand  Marshal,  Alger- 
non Grey  was  removed  from  the  presence  of 
the  Elector,  and  passing  across  the  hall  where 
he  had  seen  Agnes  waiting,  he  was  led  into 
one  of  the  open  galleries  which  ran  along  the 
^eat  court  on  one  side,  and  thence  by  innu- 
merable small  passages,  scarcely  large  enough 
for  two  persons  to  thread  them  abreast,  to  the 
door  of  a  chamber  which  opened  upon  one  of 
the  landing-places  of  a  tolerably  wide  staircase. 

The  door  was  low,  scarcely  of  the  heiglit  of 
the  young  Englishman's  head,  and  covered 
with  large  bars  and  bands  of  iron,  as  well  as 
heavy-headed  nails.  When  it  was  opened,  it 
displayed  on  the  right-hand  side  a  small  ante- 
room, with  a  high  window,  opposite  to  which 
was  another  low-browed  arch  with  a  door,  and 
beyond  that  a  third  door  equally  solid  and 
.strong  with  the  first. 

The  Lord  of  Helmstadt,  as  they  passed, 
^pointed  towards  the  arch  on  the  left,  saying, 


in  a  courteous  tone  :  "There  will  be  your  bed- 
room, and  here  your  servants  can  remafn,  if, 
as  I  trust,  it  be  the  Elector*s  pleasure  that  your 
usual  attendants  should  be  admitted  to  you." 
As  he  spoke,  he  led  the  way  towards  the  third 
door ;  and,  turning  the  heavy  key  that  was  in 
the  lock,  opened  it,  motioning  the  young  En- 
glishman to  go  in. 

Algernon  Grey  did  so  in  silence,  and  with  no 
very  pleasant  anticipations ;  but  he  was  agree- 
ably disappointed  in  finding  himself  in  a  room 
bearing  very  little  the  aspect  of  a  prison,  cheer- 
ful in  itself,  and  commanding  that  same  unri- 
valled view  which  he  had  beheld  before  from 
the  castle  grounds.  In  shape,  the  chamber  was  . 
an  exact  half-moon ;  the  large  round  tower  in' 
which  it  was  situated  being  cut  by  a  partition, 
which  left  this  segment  as  a  sort  of  wide  sa- 
loon ;  while  the  other  half  was  again  divided 
into  two,  the  one  portion  being  appropriated  to 
the  purposes  of  a  bed-room,  and  the  second 
and  lesser  part  serving  as  an  ante-room,  except 
a  small  space  which  was  separated  from  the 
rest  to  contain  the  staircase. 

The  furniture  of  the  room  was  costly  and 
convenient.  Noriiing  was  wanting  that  could 
contribute  to  the  comfort  of  its  denizen ;  and 
Algernon  Grey  drew  from  the  aspect  of  the 
whole  place  an  augury  that  it  was  not  the  Elec- 
tor's intention  to  show  any  very  great  severity 
towards  him.  The  hangings,  the  tables,  the 
velvet  chairs,  however  attracted  but  little  of  his 
attention ;  for  he  walked  at  once  forward  to 
one  of  the  three  large  windows,  through  which 
the  full  torrent  of  light  was  streaming  into  the 
room,  though  not  indeed  the  sunshine ;  for  it 
was  yet  morning,  and  that  side  of  the  tower 
looked  to  the  south  and  west. 

"A  glorious  prospect,"  he  said,  turning  to 
the  Marshal ;  '*  methinks  a  day  or  two's  so- 
journ here  will  be  no  great  infliction.  Never- 
theless, I  protest  against  the  right  of  any  one  to 
place  me  in  confinement  for  that  which  I  have 
done.  Endurance,  however,  is  a  serviceable 
quality  ;  ami  the  Elector's  will  must  be  obeyed ; 
but  I  ilo  trust  that  I  shall  not  be  left  here  with- 
out some  attendants  within  call ;  and  that  my 
servants  and  baggage  may  be  brought  up  from 
the  inn  where  I  left  them,  little  anticipating 
imprisonment.'' 

"  I  will  lake  the  Elector's  farther  commands," 
replied  the  Lord  of  Helmstadt.  "  Of  course 
some -persons  will  be  appointed  to  attend  upon 
you  ;  but  whether  your  own  servants,  or  not,  I 
cannot  say.  I  must  leave  you  alone  for  a  time, 
greatly  grieving  that  such  a  chance  should  have 
befallen  so  gallant  a  gentleman.  We  all  know 
Lewis  of  Oberntraut  well ;  and  there  is  not  a 
man  in  all  the  court  who  doubts  that  he  has 
provoked  this  affair ;  but  the  Elector  has  been 
very  strict  in  such  matters  lately,  and,  of 
course,  he  cannot  show  favour  even  were  he 
inclined." 

Thus  saying,  he  withdrew;  and  Algernon 
was  left  alone.  For  an  instant  he  gazed  round 
the  room,  while  the  key  grated  heavily  in  the 
lock,  and  laughed  in  a  light,  cheerful  tone. 
"  Here  I  am  a  captive,"  he  said ;  '*  well,  though 
unexpected,  it  is  no  great  matter.  A  few  short 
hours,  a  few  short  days,  what  are  they  from 
the  sum  of  Ufe!    and^  foT^\.\.vcL'^>!Qaiw  v^^v^^ 
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hospitably  received,  well  lodged,  and  only,  like 
the  slave  of  the  Haram,  not  suffered  to  go 
abroad.  What  an  idle  thing  it  is  for  a  man  to 
fret  and  wear  himself  with  vain  regrets  over 
the  loss  of  that  shadowy  thing,  the  portions  of 
freedom  that  is  left  him  by  the  usages  of  the 
world.  In  courts  and  cities,  with  the  stiff  bit 
of  the  law  beneath  his  jaws,  he  is  trained  and 
curbed  up  by  the  habits  of  the  land  to<go  through 
his  taught  paces,  like  a  horse  in  the  manege, 
curveting  here,  and  passaging  there,  with  tardly 
a  natural  step  in  his  whole  allure.  Here,  with 
no  eyes  to  watch  me,  with  no  form  of  restraint 
or  customary  ceremonies,  I  can  have  more 
real  freedom  than  in  a  king's  halls,  although 
yonder  door  be  locked  and  bolted.  What  is  it 
that  makes  imprisonment  painful  1  Either  the 
anticipation  of  farther  evils  as  its  dark  termina- 
tion, or  the  prospect  of  its  indefinife,  perhaps 
interminable,  extent.  In  a  few  days  I  shall  be 
free.  They  dare  not  do  me  wrong.  I  have 
nothing  further  to  apprehend.  Why  should 
the  lodciug  of  that  door  jar  upon  my  ear,  when 
the  hand  that  turns  the  key  is  on  the  outside ! 
Had  it  been  my  own  hand,  ere  I  lay  down  to 
sleep,  it  would  have  been  nothing — no,  no,  I 
will  bear  it  lightly.  Man  doubles  all  the  evils 
of  his  fate  by  pondering  over  them :  a  scratch 
becomes  a  wound ;  a  slight  an  injury ;  a  jest 
an  insult ;  a  small  peril  a  great  danger ;  and  a 
light  sickness  often  ends  in  death  by  the  brood- 
ing apprehensions  of  the  sick.  What  a  mag- 
nificent scene !  Methinks,  I  could  contemplate 
that  view  for  ever;  and,  forgetting  all  the 
world,  live  here  an  anchorite  in  the  midst  of  a 
great  city,  worshipping  God  in  the  grand  tem- 
ple of  his  brightest  works." 

Vain,  oh,  how  vain  is  it  in  man  to  strive,  by 
the  mere  power  of  intellect,  to  quell  or  over- 
rule the  natural  affections  of  the  heart.  The 
stoical  philosophy  would  have  broken  down  in- 
stantly, had  not  its  teachers  skilfully  applied 
emollients  to  its  harsh  sternness,  teaching  not 
alone  to  bear  the  evils  that  fate  inflicts,  but 
often,  also,  to  fly  from  them — ay,  to  fly,  even 
though  the  place  of  refuge  was  the  tomb :  for, 
after  all,  the  magnificent-miened  crime  of  sui- 
cide was  but  a  cowardly  flight  before  a  con- 
quering army  of  the  world's  ills. 

Vain  was  all  the  reasoning  of  Algernon 
Grey ;  and  silently  and  slowly  the  solitary  mo- 
ments, as  they  passed,  sapped  the  foundations 
of  the  tall  edifice  of  lofty  thoughts  which  he 
had  so  confidently  built  up.  First  he  began  to 
find  the  time  go  slowly ;  he  felt  delight  in  the 
beauty  of  the  scene,  it  is  true,  but  it  was  all 
still ;  nothing  moved ;  the  very  air  had  fallen 
away,  so  that  the  leaves  of  the  trees  stirred 
not  on  the  branches;  and  the  green  Neckar 
looked  like  a  sheet  of  solid  glass.  He  could 
not  see  into  the  streets  of  the  town ;  the  thick- 
ness of  the  walls  excluded  the  garden  below ; 
the  sky  overhead  was  without  a  cloud ;  the 
glowing  heat  of  the  day  kept  the  birds  quiet ; 
and  the  light  changed  so  slowly,  that  the 
creeping  on  of  the  shadow  here  and  the  sun- 
shine there  was  imperceptible  to  the  eye.  The 
prospect  was  beautiful,  but  it  became  monot- 
onous ;  and  a  storm  or  cloud  would  have  been 
a  relief 

.  He  began  to  turn  his  eyes  towards  the  door, 
and  wished  that  some  one  would  come.    The 


knowledge  that  it  was  locked  became  oppresrife 
to  him ;  he  felt  that  his  pltilosophy>a8  failiiig, 
and  he  determined  to  find  or  make  an  occopa- 
tion.    He  had  not  yet  seen  the  bed-room ;  and, 
walking  through  the  door,  which  communicated 
with  it,  he  examined  the  furniture  it  contained, 
looked  out  of  the  high  window  over  the  roofe 
of  some  of  the  buildings  and  against  the  walls 
of  others.    A  pigeon,  seated  upon  one  of  the 
gables,  took  flight  at  that  moment,  and  wbiried 
up  into  the  free  air.    Algernon  Grey  knev 
then  how  much  he  had  felt  the  loss  of  liberty; 
for  to  witness  the  bird's  flight  was  joy  to  him, 
and  yet  it  woke  melancholy  associations.    As 
he  saw  it  spreading  its  pinions  lightly  in  tht 
clear  sky,  sweeping  round  in  a  gaj  circle,  and 
then  darting  away  to  meadow  or  to  corn-lieldr 
he  thought  how  beautiful  a  thing  freedom  is, 
how  terrible  is  its  loss.    The  bird  disappeared ; 
and  walking  slowly  back  into  the  other  cham- 
ber, he  seated  -himself  in  the  window  and  gated 
out ;   but  bitter  thoughts  took  possession  of 
him ;  and  the  mind  rambled  on  from  one  sad 
train  of  images  to  another.    He  thought  of 
human  life,  its  griefs,  its  cares,  its  cbaaget 
He  viewed  it  all  darkly,  both  its  accidents  aod 
its  ordinary  course.     **  What  is  it,"  he  said^ 
"but  a  gradual  development,  filled  with  maoy 
an  evil  and  many  a  danger,  a  short  matority 
and  a  long  and  sad  decay  ?    Scarcely  hafe  we 
touched  our  prime,  when  some  failing  power, 
some  slackened  energy,  some  corporeal,  « 
some  mental  weakness,  warns  us  that  we  are 
on  the  descent,  and  that  ail  is  tbcnceforwiid 
downward,  downward  to  the  grave.    Thewe- 
forward  the  game  of  life  is  all  loss.    One  aftw 
another  we  cast  the  dice  for  a  new  slake;  awl 
fate  is  ever  the  winner  against  us ;  ^ijy*'^ 
rupt  in  body  and  in  mind,  we  go  to  bed  and 
sleep— forgotten.    Then,  too,  how  oAeo,  eten 
in  the  days  of  our  highest  energies,  cofl» 
something  to  bar  us  from  the  treasures  that  we 
covet ;    some  snmll  but  fatal  obstacle,  om 
which  all  our  hopes  faU  prostrate;  ^.^^r^ 
stumbling-block  of  circumstance  that  ^»  ^ 
ever-flying  good  time  to  escape  us.   J"*"  T 
Nay,  I  should  have  said  ever;  for  ^\^ 
inscrutable  hand  of  fate  still  n»>''^^^*  JJ! 
cup  of  joy,  even  when  sparkling  most  bngauj 
in  the  hand  of  youth,  the  bitter  drop  ib»t  «*■ 
pervades  it  all."  ^,«^  « 

He  turned  his  mind  to  other  things.  '  w«j 
it  matters  not,"  he  thought,  "there  is  sow 
one  unalloyed  pleasure,  at  all  «^^"^'^!, 
good,  to  save,  protect,  befriend ;"  then,  w 
instant,  his  fancy  rested  joyfully  ni*»  "J 
events  of  the  night  before.  He  ihjHigM* 
Agnes  Herbert,  of  having  saved  Wjviw 
destruction,  of  having  rescued  her  firon  «J 
dark  waters  of  that  turbulent  stream,  of  MJ»« 
given  back  to  life  that  creature,  so  fo^JT 
life's  brightest  energies;  and,  foramoni^ 

u u ou®        *«-    Kofnrfl  him  »  ^ 


he  was  happy.  She  rose,  before  him  in^ 
young  beauty,  sparkhng  with  ^*^^^jj|^ 
beaming  from  her  eyes ;  love  and  ''W^ 
upon  her  lips;  her  clear,  fair  ^fJ^Lsii 
expanse  of  heaven  ;  and  the  soul  of  »»w^ 
in  every  look  and  every  rooT«ncBJ' 
vision  was  too  bright,  and,  clJwP'Of.  "^2i 
together,  he  fixed  his  eyes  upon  ^^^ 
murmuring  bitteriy  throa^  bte  cwtet 
"  Yet  she  never  can  be  mine !" 
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Deep,  deep  and  gloomy  were  his  meditations 
after ;  and  more  than  one  hour  passed  by  ere 
tie  moved  a  single  muscle;  till,  at  length,  he 
beard  a  step,  and  a  voice  speaking  without ; 
and,  starting  up,  he  strove  to  clear  his  brow, 
brushing  back  the  hair  from  his  forehead,  and 
looking  grave,  but  not  so  sad.  The  key  was 
turned  in  the  door ;  and  the  next  moment,  two 
faces,  that  he  knew  well,  presented  themselves, 
those  of  Herbert  and  William  Lovet. 

Herbert  stayed  not  long.  "For  the  first 
tinae  in  life.  Master  Grey,"  he  said,  **  I  have 
petitioned  to  be  a  gaoler ;  but  I  have  so  much 
to  thank  you  for,  tbat  I  might  well  undertake 
that  office  on  your  behalf,  to  soften,  as  much 
as  possible,  your  captivity,  which  will  not  be 
long,  I  trust.  My  thanks  and  my  plans  of  all 
kinds  must  have  greater  room  than  I  will  now 
give  to  them,  as  your  cousin  is  here  to  talk 
with  you  ;  but  I  will  see  you  again  ere  the  day 
be  over,  and,  in  the  mean  time,  provide  for 
your  comfort,  as  far  as  may  be.  So  fare-you- 
well  for  the  present ;"  and,  shaking  him  warmly 
'by  the  hand,  he  turned  to  Lovet,  saying  :  "  The 
guard  without  knows  your  person,  and  will 
give  you  exit  when  you  require  it.  You  can 
come  hither  as  often  as  you  like  during  the 
day ;  but  after  sunset  the  gates  of  the  tower, 
by  the  Elector's  orders,  must  be  closed  against 
all  visitors." 

"  Thanks,  colonel,  thanks,"  answered  Lovet, 
and  gazed  after  him  to  the  door,  ere  be  spoke 
to  his  cousin.  The  opening  of  his  conversation 
was  as  strange  as  usual ;  for  he  began  with  a 
loud  burst  of  laughter. 

"  Caged,  Algernon,  caged !"  he  exclaimed. 
**  Well,  upon  my  life,  a  mighty  pretty  dungeon, 
and  convenient !  Velvet  chairs,  upon  my  life ; 
and  a  ravishing  prospect,  as  poets  would  call  it. 
Good  soup,  a  bottle  of  rich  wine,  and  bread  not 
too  brown,  and,  methinks,  you  are  comfortably 
provided  for.  On  my  life,  I  am  greatly  indebted 
to  the  Elector." 

"  You  seem  to  .enjoy  his  bounty  towards  me, 
certainly,"  answered  Algernon  Grey,  with  a 
slight  touch  of  bitterness  ;  •♦  may  I  know,  Will- 
iam, whether  it  is  from  kindly  sympathy  with 
my  pleasures,  or  from  personal  satisfaction,  you 
derive  your  merriment  I" 

"  Oh,  personal,  personal !"  exclaimed  Lovet. 
"  That  celebrated  cardinal,  the  son  of  a  butcher, 
and  master  of  monarch?,  bright  Wolsey,  was 
a  frank  and  sincere  man ;  and  when  he  wrote 
•  ego  et  rex  mens,'  he  only  did  what  every  other 
man  would  do,  if  he  were  not  a  hypocrite, 
namely,  put  himself  first,  that  is  to  say,  the 
place  which  he  occupied  in  his  own  considera- 
tion. I  love  you  second  to  myself,  dear  Alger- 
non. Don't  tell  sweet  Madame  de  Laussitz,  or 
her  deep  sleepy  eyes  would  flash  with  indigna- 
tion, to  think  that  I  loved  any  thing  or  any 
body,  but  her  fair  self ;  however,  can  you  deny  that 
I  have  great  obligations  to  the  Elector  t  Here 
he  has  caged  my  bird,  just  as  I  thought  it  was 
about  to  take  flight,  and  that  I  should  be  obliged 
to  follow.  It  answers  my  purpose  just  as  well 
as  if  you  had  fallen  in  love  with  all  the  ladies 
of  the  court  together,  and  stayed  philandering 
in  <f range  bowers.  As  to  yourself,  from  what  I 
know  of  you,  the  Elector's  prison  will  be  much 
more  pleasant  than  Cupid's  chain  ;  and,  on  my 
life,  he  has  put  the  jewel  in  a  very  snug  caa- 


ket.  Here  you  are,  like  a  poor  simple  Catholic 
girl's  new  crucifix,  wrapped  up  in  cotton,  and 
laid  upon  a  shelf,  all  safe  and  sheltered  ;  while 
I,  like  the  same  poor  maiden,  go  wandering  at 
large  in  my  worldly  vanities.^' 

**  Take  care,  William,"  answered  Algernon 
Grey,  "  that  your  vanities  don't  get  you  into 
worse  than  this." 

**  Heaven  and  earth  listen  to  the  man  !"  ex- 
claimed William  Lovet,  laughing.  "  Think  of 
his  preaching  decorum  to  me.  Did  I  not  tell 
you  long  ago.  Algernon,  that  your  vices  were 
much  more  serious  ones  than  minel  Here, 
instead  of  bowing  down  and  worshipping  the 
embroidered  hem  of  some  fair  lady's  petticoat, 
the  very  first  thing  you  do  in  a  strange  country 
is,  to  go  and  cut  a  poor  man's  throat.  Now,  I 
will  ask  you  fairly  and  candidly,  which  is  the 
worst,  to  amuse  an  hour  or  two  in  giving  and 
receiving  pleasure,  or  to  spend  your  time,  like 
a  wild  cat  in  a  holly  bush,  scratching  your 
neighbour's  heart  out  t  The  thing  won't  bear 
an  argument,  cousin  of  mine  ;  I  am  the  moral- 
and  well-regulated  young  man  ;  and  you  are- 
the  reprobate." 

**  I  only  cut  another  man's  throat,  as  you  call 
it,  William,  in  defence  of  my  own  life,'*  replied 
Algernon  Grey ;  "  but,  methinks,  of  all  men 
you  should  be  the  last  to  find  fault  with  such  a 
transaction.  Methinks  I  have  heard  of  some 
six  or  seven  of  such  aflfairs  upon  your  hands." 

"Ay,  but  I  never  begin  with  fighting,"  an- 
swered Lovet ;  "  when  driven  to  such  extremi- 
ties, 1  can't  help  it.  I  always  commence  with 
love  andaflfection  ;  and,  if  it  end  with  hate  and 
naked  rapiers,  it  is  no  fault  of  mine.  And  so 
you  pinked  this  Oberntraut !  Why  you  deserve 
thanks  for  that,  too.  Really  it  was  a  public 
service ;  if  he  die,  there  will  be  one  bubble  less 
upon  the  stream  of  the  world  ;  and  if  h3  recover,, 
the  bleeding  and  the  lesson  will  do  him  an  im- 
mense deal  of  good.  'Tis  a  pity  it  was  not  ^ 
the  spring;  for  that  is  the  time,  the  doctors  say^ 
to  let  blood." 

"  Pray,  do  not  jest  upon  the  subject,  my 
good  cousin,"  answered  Algernon  Grey ;  "  I 
went  unwillingly  on  a  quarrel  not  of  my  own 
seeking ;  I  did  what  I  scarcely  judged  right  to 
save  my  honour;  and  I  bitterly  regret  that  I 
was  forced  to  wound  a  gentleman,  who  was  too 
skilful  a  swordsman  to  be  disarmed.  Let  us 
talk  of  other  things." 

*'  Pooh  !"  said  Lovet,  "he  is  a  coxcomb,  and 
deserved  it.  If  you  had  not  done  it,  I  would 
have  done  it  for  you. — But  to  talk  of  other 
things,  as  you  say.  The  Elector  can  certainly 
mean  you  no  harm  by  assigning  you  so  pleas- 
ant a  place  for  imprisonment.  When  you  have 
got  up  your  clothes  and  a  few  books,  you  will 
be  as  comfortable  here  as  at  the  inn  with  a 
sprained  ankle — more  so ;  for  you  will  want 
the  pain.  Then,  my  dear  Algernon,  you  will 
be  out  of  all  temptation,  which  is  a  great  thing 
in  your  case.  Here  you  can  neither  drink,  nor 
swear,  nor  game,  nor  make  love ;  in  short,  yon 
are  now  physically  in  the  state,  to  which  you 
reduce  yourself  morally,  and  are  cut  ofl!*  from 
all  the  little  pleasures  of  life  by  that  door,  \ti^ 
stead  of  a  puritanical  spirit. — I  could  make  my- 
self very  comfortable  here  myself,  but  for  aw& 
thing.  I  ha^e  oilft\i  vYv^^oi^v^  ^&  \\^^  \^  "^^ 
every  son  ol  ^BioXv^ti  Vok  >3Ma  ^^^^^  ^^»^  ^ 
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-would  make  myself  a  TOlnntary  prisoner  for  a 
few  days,  only  I  oould  never  determine  upon 
the  gaol." 

'*  And  pray  what  is  the  one  thing  wanting  in 
this  sweet  place  V  asked  Algernon  Grey ;  "the 
one  thing  I  want  is  liberty,  but,  I  suppose,  that 
is  not  what  you  mean  t*' 

"  Oh,  dear,  no."  cried  Lovet,  "  I  mean  wom- 
an*s  company ;  I  should  want  something  sadly 
to  play  with,  to  teaze,  to  irritate,  and  to  amuse 
myself  with,  like  a  petted  child,  and  then  to 
soothe  her  with  soft  caresses,  and  look  into  her 
liquid  eyes,  half  full  of  tears,  half  light.  Lib- 
erty, pooh !  liberty  is  nothing.  I  would  sell 
myself  for  a  sequin  to  a  Turk,  if  he  would  but 
engage  to  imprison  me  in  his  harem.  But,  on 
my  life !  if  I  were  shut  up  for  any  of  my  small 
misdemeanors  in  a  prison,  I  would  get  some 
fair  girl  or  another  to  come  and  entertain  me  at 
any  price,  were  it  but  the  gaoler*s  fat  daugh- 
ter." 

Thus  went  he  on  for  well  nigh  an  hour,  with 
gay,  light,  apparently  thoughtless  talk ;  but  yet 
it  was  all  calculated  to  produce  a  certain  im- 
pression ;  and  it  must  not  be  denied  that,  in  a 
degree,  it  did  so.  He  did  so.  He  never  men- 
tioned the  name  of  Agnes  Herbert ;  he  never 
alluded  to  her  in  the  most  remote  manner ;  he 
spoke  not  of  his  cousin's  gallant  conduct  on  the 
preceding  night ;  he  seemed  to  be  ignorant  of 
all  (hat  had  taken  place,  except  the  duel  and 
the  arrest.  But  yet  his  conversation  turned 
Algernon's  thoughts  to  Agnes,  and  made  him 
long  for  her  society.  His  words  called  up  a 
pleasant  dream  of  how  she  might  cheer  his 
hours  of  imprisonment,  how,  under  other  cir- 
cumstances, she  might  make  the  sad  and  weary 
day  the  sweetest  and  the  brightest  of  his  Hfe. 
He  gave  himself  up  to  the  dream,  too :  as  there 
was  no  substantial  source  of  pleasure,  he  fan- 
cied he  might  as  well  console  himself  from  the 
i^res  of  imaginalion  ;  and  on  her  his  thoughts 
rested,  fondly,  tenderly,  even  while  his  cousin 
remained  with  him. 

Lovet  marked  well  the  effect  he  produced  ; 
the  meditative  look,  the  occasional  absence  of 
mind,  the  random  answer,  and  a  sigh  that  once 
broke  forth;  and,  when  he  thought  he  had 
succeeded  sufficiently,  *he  rose  to  go.  "  Well, 
Algernon,"  he  said,  "  what  shall  I  send  you  up  1 
— clothes,  books,  and  an  instrument  of  music 
by  the  hands  of  a  pretty  maid,  if  I  can  find  one. 
They  tell  me,  you  must  not  have  your  man ; 
but  the  category  did  jiot  include  the  fair  sex ; 
and,  unless  ihey  are  barbarians,  they  will  let 
you  have  a  femme-de-chambre,  though  they 
exclude  a  valet. — Come,  come,  do  not  look  so 
grave.  I  must  go  and  pay  my  devotions,  but 
first  will  despatch  all  that  you  may  require. 
Leave  it  to  roe,  I  will  make  a  good  selection, 
never  fear;  and  your  little  coxcomb.  Frill, 
shall  carry  them  all  hither,  and  see  if  they  will 
let  him  stay  to  tend  upon  you.  Whatever  be 
their  rules  and  regulations,  if  they  view  him 
justly,  he  can  fall  under  none  of  them;  for 
Heaven  only  knows  what  class  the  little  devil 
belongs  to  ;  I  am  only  oertam  that  he  is  neither 
man,  woman,  nor  child." 

"  Well,  send  him  at  aU  events,"  answered 
Algernon  Grey;  "it  would  be  convenient  if 
toev  let  him  sUy.  Send  a  lute,  loo,  if  you  can 
find  one  in  the  town." 


<^  A  lute !"  exclaimed  Lovet.  «  On  my  Itle ! 
the  man  will  fall  in  love  at  last,  if  it  t>e  bat  by- 
twanging  catgut  to  his  own  sweet  voice.  T^ 
think,  that  two  pieces  of  white  board,  stmi^ 
with  the  entrails  of  a  tame  tiger,  shoald  give  « 
reasonable  creature,  full  of  intellect  as  be  tbinks 
himself,  the  best  consolation  in  adveraitj,  is  a 
sort  of  marvel ~ a  lute!  Heaven  bleas  eke 
mark ! — ^Well,  you  shall  have  a  lute,  if  it  be 
but  to  make  you  commit  a  folly  for  once  in  yaar 
life,  and  sing  soft  ditties  to  a  certain  spot  in 
the  ceiling  Adieu,  cousin,  adieu !  I  wfll  aee 
you  again  to-morrow." 

*<  Bring  me  news  of  this  young  banm*s  siata, 
if  yon  can  get  them,"  said  Algernon  Grej. 

"  Happy  for  him,  I  am  not  his  phyaioan.*' 
answered  Lovet ;  and  thus  saying  he  left  the 
room. 

When  he  was  gone,  the  prisoner  relapaed 
into  thought  again ;  but  he  had  found  oat,  or 
at  least  his  cousin^s  words  had  soggested,  a 
new  source  of  pleasant  meditations.  Tb^ 
were  dangerous  ones,  it  must  be  owned — those 
sweet  alluring  fancies  that  lead  us  alon^  ftr, 
much  farther  than  we  think,  with  steps  as  light 
as  if  the  foot  rested  upon  clouds.  It  was  week, 
but  it  was  very  natural  so  to  give  way.  Fot 
long,  long  hours  there  was  no  occupatioa  for 
his  mind.  The  choice,  if  it  could  be  cafled  a 
choice,  was  between  dark  and  gloomy  brood- 
ings  over  a  bitter  point  in  his  fate,  and  sad  a»- 
ticipations  of  the  future,  or  an  unreal  dream  of 
happiness,  which  could  hardly,  by  any  possi- 
bility, be  verified ;  but  yet  presented  itsdf  to 
fancy  at  every  moment,  whenever  thought  was 
left  free  to  roam,  unrestrained  by  a  powerful 
will.  Is  it  wonderful  that  he  grew  weaiy  of 
the  struggle  1  Is  it  surprising  that  more  aad 
more  he  gave  way  to  the  bri^t  deoeptioas  of 
a  warm,  eager  heart,  and  quick  imaginatioa  1 
Is  it  to  be  marvelled  at,  that  in  the  daU  hours 
of  solitude,  he  turned  from  the  gloomy  pictures 
presented  by  reason  and  memoiy,  to  gase  opcm 
the  glowing  pageantry  of  fancy  and  hope  1  Ah, 
no !  And  so  constituted  mentally  and  corpo- 
really, so  situated  in  the  past  and  in  the  preseoc, 
few,  very  few  men  on  earth  would  be  found  to 
resist  more  than  he  resisted,  to  do  otherwise 
than  he  did.  He  yielded  his  heart  to  the  oriy 
comfort  it  could  receive,  he  yielded  his  miiid  to 
the  only  thoughts  that  were  bright ;  and,  though 
his  stern  resolve  to  do  all  that  was  right  maia- 
tained  its  sway,  yet  the  traitors  of  our  peaes 
were  busily  undermining,  in  secret,  the  defeaeei 
of  the  castle  in  which  be  trusted. 

He  made  Agnes  Herbert  the'  coropanioB  ol 
his  thoughts.  He  saw  her  with  the  mind's  eye; 
the  tones  of  her  sweet  voice  came  back  to  his 
ear  melodiously ;  the  glance  of  her  dear,  soft 
eye,  with  all  its  tempered  brightness,  seeivvd 
upon  him  again ;  the  very  memory  of  tier  grace 
and  beauty  brought  sunshine  with  it,  as  sooifi- 
times,  when  we  shot  our  eyes  in  the  darfcnesi 
of  the  night*  resplendent  scenes  come  back  to 
sight,  all  vivid  and  distinct,  as  if  they  were 
painted  in  light  upon  our  closed  eyelii^  fit 
made  a  happiness  for  himself  where  none  other 
was  to  be  found ;  and  if  it  was  a  weakaea^  be 
it  remembered  he  was  but  man. 

Nothing  was,  indeed,  wanting  to  am*  oar- 
poral  comfort,  except  fireedom.  A  weJ-atfvad 
table  was  provided  for  him ;  one  of  the  1 
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Hpfvunts  attended  to  all  Itiat  could  iFgfilen  hb 
japiivity  ;  ht^  cIdtheB»  some  btx>kd,  nod  a  1i)te 
were  brought  up  iji  the  course  c^f  the  day  ;  and 
a  amall  haiid^beU  was  pkc^d  upon  a  table  Ihat 
hv  mighr  have  the  means  of  suinmoDing  attend- 
auce  when  tie  needed  it.  Ht«  puge^  indeed, 
nuL:»  noiadmJUed,  and  no  one  tisHed  liia  cham- 
b«r  after  the  hour  of  dinner^  but  once  when  hi* 
rang.  His  thoughts,  however,  had  by  this 
time  chosen  their  own  course  He  read  little, 
he  touched  not  the  iustrument  of  music  ;  bul» 
seated  near  the  window,  he  gzzed  out,  and 
thought,  while  wandering  slowly  round  (o  the 
we«t,  the  bright  summer  aun  preaented  the 
scene  Ijcneath  in  the  same  warm  light  of  even- 
ing which  had  iboded  valley  and  plain,  and 
gilt  tnoiiniain  and  castlt*,  when  last  he  had  seen 
it  wiib  Agnea  Herbert  Her  image  mingled 
with  the  whole,  and  the  pirospect  was  not  the 
leas  aweet  to  his  eyes  for  the  association  with 
tbicli  mcroory  enriuhed  the  view^ 


CHAPTER  XV, 

Tna  sun  tet ;  the  beams  of  the  departed  orb 

Dread   up  from  behrnd  lite  mountains  of  the 

iasrdl  OTcr  the  whole  wide  expanse  of  the 

kloudlesa  beaTcn ;  and,  from  the  golden  rerge 

Sf  the  bririzon  to  the  glowing  crimson  of  the 

enithf  a  broad  sheet  nf  rartcd  colour tng  etrcich- 

unbroken,  hue  melting  into  huc^  so  that  the 

ye  could  not  delect  where  one  tint  blended 

vith  another    It  changed,  too,  with  each  pass- 

ng  minute ;  the  golden  f  erge  grew  red  ,  blue 

nmgted  with  the  crimson  overhead  ,  then  came 

shade  of  grey ;  and  then  looked  out  a  «tar, 

llikc  hope  to  cheer  the  heart  on  the  departure 

of  some  past  bygone  joj-     At  length  the  grey 

t  iwihghi  succeeded  to  the  warm  sunset ,  and 

'stream,  and  valley,  and  mountain,  and  plain 

grew  faint  and  soft  under  the  prisoner's  sight ; 

while  his  chamber  became  full  of  ahadowa ; 

L^ind   many  of  the  bright   fancies  which   had 

cheered  the  day,  passed  away  w^ith  ihedeclin- 

ting  light,  as  if  they  had  been  the  creatures  uf 

'he  tunshine. 

His  thouj^hts  were  becoming  gloomy,  when 
auddanly  he  heard  the  key  turn  in  the  lock,  and 
then  a  light  knock  at  the  door. 

*  Come  in  !"  he  cried  ;  and  the  next  moment 
|«t  Wcis  opened.  But  Algernon  Grey  could  scurco- 
lly  believe  hta  eyes;  fur  in  the  dim  light  he  saw 
la  woman's  form  and  garments ;  and  heart,  more 
]  than  st^ht,  told  him  who  it  was^ 

Starling  up  with  a  quick  and  joyful  move* 
f ment,  he  advanced  to  meet  her;  but  Agnes 
only  cniered  a  few  stepa,  and  that  with  an  air 
ofiimtd  heaiiation. 
^  "  My  uncle  has  sent  me  to  jou,''  she  said, 
^B  living  him  her  hand,  as  he  came  near;  ''  and  I 
^K  am  very  glad  todeed  to  have  any  means  of 
^B  showing  my  gratitude  for  all  thai  you  have 
B  done  for  me.  U  is  but  little  that  1  can  do,  bui 
B  still  a  walk  in  the  quiet  eveniog  atr  will  refresh 

■  and  calm  you  ;  and  I  trust/*  she  added,  laying 

■  the  tips  of  her  small  taper  fingers  on  his  arm, 
"that  It  may  tend  to  soothe  the  indignation 
which,  I  am  sure,  you  must  feel  at  the  trcat- 
tmxii  you  have  received,*' 

•'Indeed,  dear   lady,"   answered   Algernon 
Grey,  '*  I  feel  none." 


**Then  I  feci  it  for  y©u,"  answered  Agnes, 
wsrmly  ;  *'  I  should  feel  more,  indeed^  did  I  not 
know  that  it  is  all  weakness,  rather  than  inju^~ 
ticc.  They  fear  that  fierce  old  man  and  his 
rash  son,  otherwise  this  would  not  have  taken 
place  ;  and  for  that  reason  it  is  that  l  am  obhgf  d 
lo  take  this  unfit  hour  to  give  you  whatever 
little  liberty  I  can  ;. — but  you  most  promise 
me,'  she  added,  m  a  timid  and  inipluring  tone, 
"  to  return  when  it  Js  lime.  My  uncle  told  me 
to  e)£act  such  an  engugemciiL  He  could  not 
come  himself;  for  he  has  been  all  the  evening 
with  the  Elecior  on  business  of  impuTtance, 
planning  new  defences  to  the  place ;  and  so  he 
made  me  yonr  gaoler — sadi  yet  pleasant  task. 
Bui  you  will  return,  will  you  not  !*' 

Algernon  Grey  took  her  band  again  <*nd 
preaaed  it  in  his  own.  '*  Whenever  yon  wish 
it,"  he  replied. 

"  Nay,  not  when  I  wish  it,*'  answered  Agnes  ; 
*'  that  would  never  he  -,  for,  could  my  wtshc> 
avail  aught,  you  would  not  be  here  at  all/* 

"  Well,  then,  when  you  ask  me,"  said  the 
young  gentleman, 

"J^o,  not  so  either,''  she  replied  ;  "  I  shouki 
never  have  the  heaH  to  ask  you.  Even  in  my 
youngest  and  most  thoughtless  d;iy£i,  1  could 
not  make  a  prisoner  of  a  poof  bird.  How  mucli 
less,  then,  of  one  who  has  saved  my  life.  I 
v^atuc  freedom  too  much  lo  do  sio,  it  must  he 
for  you  to  decide.  You  ahiill  return  when  U  t* 
right,  and  you  shall  b<*  the  judge,'* 

*'  I  will,  then,"  answered  Algernon  Grey  , 
*'  and  now  let  us  forth,  for  I  confesH  I  feel  the 
air  of  imprisonment  very  heavy  ;  and  the  lock 
of  yonder  door,  which  my  fair  turnkoy  has  le^t 
unguardedly  open,  is  a  chain  upon  my  spints." 
*'Pi0,  not  unguardedly,'*  replied  Agnes;  "I 
was  (|uiic  sure  ti^at,  fur  my  sake,  you  wuuld  not 
take  a  step  beyond  without  permiasion,  when  I 
came  to  see  you  Oh,  I  know  you  right  well, 
nohle  etr.  Your  conduct  to  me  last  night  waa 
a  whole  hisiory  ;  I  need  no  fart  her  insight.** 

^^ludecit,'*  said  Algernon  Gtcy,  taking  his 
hal  fi'om  tiie  table  as  shv  moved  a  atop  or  two 
towards  the  door ;  *■  ifyou  kni>w  my  hi&tory,  it 
is  a  somevi^hat  strange  one ;  but  still  I  think 
you  read  it  right  if  you  judge  that  in  nothing  I 
would  abuse  your  truai," 

<*  f  am  sure  of  It,"  she  said,  isuding  the  way 
into  the  ante-room, 

Two  guards  were  seated  there  on  duty  ;  but 
the  lady*B  presence  seemed  a  passport ,  and 
they  made  no  opposition  to  the  priaonrf  a  ixit, 
only  rising  as  ho  and  Agu«a  pavsed. 

The  moment  that  the  lop  of  ilie  stairs  was 
reached,  however,  a  change  seemed  to  eomi? 
over  the  fair  girrs  demeanour.  So  long  as  aht< 
had  been  in  the  apartments  of  the  piisoner,  a 
timid  sort  of  hesitation  seemed  to  hang  abiuit 
her,  restraining  her  words  and  even  htrr  movt- 
meats;  but  the  instant  ahe  had  puaised  thv 
door  of  his  prison,  her  heart  and  spirit  seemed 
unchained  again 

*'  Not  down  there,  not  down  there,*'  she 
cried  ;  *'you  are  ignorant  of  the  castle  and  tta 
maoifold  lurnmgs  and  windings  I  will  lead 
you  through  it,  and  try  to  cheer  you  hy  tli« 
way ;  here,  turn  to  the  left ;"  and  takuig  her 
way  along  a  narrow  passage,  through  the  tall 
windows  of  which  streamed  a  pale  apd  unuer' 
;  laia  light,  ahe  walked  ott,  till  s  short  atairoaso 
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of  fiTe  or  six  steps  led  tbem  down  to  a  broed 
balcony,  running  along  the  face  of  the  western 
part  of  the  building,  and  locking  down  into  the 
court.  Here  she  paused  for  a  moment,  and 
Algernon  Grey  took  his  place  by  her  side,  ga- 
zing thoughtfully  at  the  number  of  aeryants  and 
officers  who  were  still  crossing  and  re-crossing 
the  open  space  below,  like  so  may^^ifts  on 
their  busy  labours.  ^ 

'*  This  castle  and  the  sights  that  it  presents,'* 
said  Agnes,  after  a  moment's  meditation,  "  al- 
ways make  me  more  or  less  thoughtful  at  every 
moment  when  one  has  time  for  thought.  There, 
on  the  right,  is  what  they  call  the  Rupert's 
building,  the  oldest  part  of  the  castle,  it  is  said  ; 
and  I  know  not  why,  but  I  cannot  look  at  its 
ornamented  windows,  and  rich  arches,  without 
thinking  of  all  the  changes  that  have  taken 
place  in  this  small  spot  since  it  was  raised. 
See,  how  busily  they  go  along,  and  how  gaily, 
'too,  as  if  there  had  never  been  any  others  be- 
fore or  would  come  others  after." 

"And  they  are  right,"  answered  Algernon 
Grey.  **  Why  should  men  lose  the  happiness 
of  the  moment  by  thinking  of  its  short  duration  I 
A  certain  portion  of  life  only  is  given  to  lach 
human  being ;  and  so  to  enjoy  that  portion  that 
our  acts  shall  stain  no  part  with  regret,  nor  lay 
up  store  of  vengeance  against  us,  is,  methinks, 
the  wisest  policy,  as  well  as  the  truest  reli- 
gion." 

"And  do  you  think  so,  tool"  exclaimed  Ag- 
nes, turning  suddenly  towards  him  with  a  bright 
smile ;  **  I  am  glad  of  it ;  for  sometimes  I  am 
inclined,  when  I  have  hoards  gravd  discourse 
of  worldly  vanities  and  mortd  pleasures,  to 
think  myself  no  better  than  a  butterfly  or  a  bird, 
because  I  am  so  happy  in  my  little  day  of  sun- 
shine. We  have  men  here,  who  speak  so  hard- 
ly of  the  brevity  of  mortal  existence,  that  I  can- 
not but  think  that  they  feel  dissatisfied  so  small 
a  portion  is  allowed  them." 

"  When  I  hear  such  men,"  answered  Alger- 
non Grey,  "  and  there  are  many  of  them  all 
over  the  world,  they  leave  a  very  difl^erent  im- 
pression on  my  mind  from  that  which  they  ex- 
pect to  produce.  They  can  have  very  little 
confidence  in  an  everlasting  future,  who  d^ell 
so  mournfully  over  the  shortness  of  the  present. 
To  enjoy  God^s  blessing  and,  from  the  heart, 
to  thanic  Him  for  all,  is  to  honour  Him  by  the 
best  sacrifice  we  can  ofifer — at  least,  so  it  seems 
to  me ;  and  we  may  be  right  sure  that,  when 
we  can  thank  Him  from  Uie  heart,  we  have  not 
enjoyed  amiss." 

"  I  think  so  too,"  answered  Agnes ;  '*  at  all 
events,  I  know  one  thing,  that  though  I  would 
strive  Co  bear  all  misfortunes  without  repining, 
yet,  when  I  am  happy,  I  ever  feel  the  most 
grateful  sense  at  the  goodness  and  mercy  of 
God.  But  let  us  come  on ;  and  mark  that 
building  there,  that  one  with  the  stony  escutch- 
eon on  the  front;  you  can  scarcely  see  it,  I 
think,  in  this  dim  light ;  but  some  day  I  will 
tell  you  a  story  about  it.  It  is  too  sad  a  one 
for  to-night.  Let  us  pass  down  here  ;  and  then, 
turning  to  the  left  again,  I  will  lead  you  through 
the  chapel." 

As  the  way  was  now  broader  thah  before, 
Algernon  Grey  drew  his  fair  companion's  arm 
throQgh  his  own,  turning  as  she  directed  him ; 
and,  but  for  that  light  touch  and  that  sweet 


companionship,  his  walk  might  hive  bees 
gloomy  enough ;  for  the  light  faded  rapifly  at 
they  went  on.  The  long  dim  passage  seemed 
damp  and  chilly,  even  in  that  summer  eveoio;. 
The  moon  had  not  yet  risen,  but  there  was  sof^ 
ficieot  light  in  the  sky  to  throw  deeper  sbadowt 
from  the  columns  of  masonry  upon  the  faint  gr^ 
gleam  that  still  illuminated  the  halls  and  eorri* 
dors  in  the  neighboarhood  of  the  froot  cal^ 
ments.  Agnes,  however,  was  near  him.  Her 
hand  rested  gently  on  his  arm ;  her  eyes  were 
turned  to  his  from  time  to  timcasifseekni 
the  expression  which  gave  point  to  his  wordB. 
And  Algernon  Grey  was  happy ;  for  he  feb  u^ 
if  the  dreams  he  had  been  indulging  were  re- 
alized ;  and  yet  be  knew  at  bis  heart,  that  the 
realization  \yas  little  better  than  a  dream  like- 
wise. But  he  would  not  give  way  to  td 
thoughts ;  for  he  remembered  that  he  sboold 
have  time  for  plenty  of  them  in  his  caittirity; 
and  the  new  philosophy,  to  which  he  had  fivn 
way,  taught  him  to  enjoy. 

**  Shall  we  see  our  way  across  the  chape!  T 
said  Agnes,  at  length,  pushing  open  a  soaQ 
door  at  the  end  of  a  long  small  passage  after 
descending  a  few  steps,  and  looking  into  a  wide 
and  splendid  aisle  beyond. 

"Oh  yes,"  cried  Algernon  Grey,  "there  is- 
plenty  of  light ;"  and,  taking  a  step  forwari 
he  led  her  in.  The  air  was  very  dim ;  but  yet 
he  could  see  that,  except  the  architectoral  dee- 
orations,  the  building  was  destitute  of  all  onu- 
ment. 

There  is^mething,  however,  in  the  ^»T^' 
mosphere  of  a  place  destined  for  the  parpostf 
of  prayer,  which  brings  a  feeling  of  awe  m 
solemn  meditation  upon  one.  Here  the  po- 
tions of  thousands  have  ascended  day  after  <»T 
to  the  throne  of  grace.  Here  ibe  Ahn^ 
has  promised  to  be  present  "  in  the  n"<*^„°*jT 
two  or  three  who  seek  Him  faithfully ;"  here 
have  been  all  the  struggles  that  bare  tbesutiftt 
before  the  Almighty  eye ;  here  the  coosolatjoir 
and  the  hope  derived  from  the  pore  source  oc 
Almighty  beneficence.  A  crowd  of  gw  •»- 
sociations,  of  mercies  sought  and  beDCMj  w* 
ceived,  rush  upon  the  mind  and  fill  it  with  «* 
votion.  r^ 

Algernon  Grey  felt  it  strongly  then,  m.  ™ 
that  fair  being  by  his  side,  whom »»« J^l^  • 
tected,  comforted,  saved— whom  *»«.*"^J[ 
spite  of  reason,  in  spite  of  resolution,  m  spiw^ 
every  eflTort,— he  walked  stowly  np  the  nm 
till  he  stood  with  her  before  the  altar. 

Then  what  thoughts  were  they  that  «J| 
thick  upon  his  mind?  What memon«j^* 
visions!  dark  and  bright  mingling  *<f^; 
black  as  night  and  brilHant  as  t*>e  daws. 
Whatever  were  the  emotions  in  Agoes*  w^ 
her  hand  slowly  fell  from  his  arm,  and  w  •«• 
fered  it  to  drop.  How  or  why,  be  »»^.  "^ 
but  by  an  impulse,  genUe,  yet  iw^f^fJ: 
took  it  in  his ;  and  there  they  stood  for »  ^ 
ment  before  that  altar,  hand  in  band,  w^ 
his  fingers  clasping  upon  hers  ro?'*  ."^J  yl 
and,  afraid  of  himself,  of  his  own  h«rt,  "T 
own  fate,  he  drew  her  arm  once  roo'^r'TJk 
his  fnd  led  her  to  an  open  door,  through  ^ 
a  faint  gl^am  was  streaming,  wrth  •  ""^ 
heavy  sigh.  k-tnad' 

There  was  a  lamp  in  the  V^^.^Tl^ 
and,  by  its  light,  they  passed  through  tw  v^ 
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■em  mass  of  the  building,  and  mounted  the  steps 
to  the  Altan.  The  stars  were  shining  forth  in 
exceeding  splendour;  each  bright  spot  in 
Charles's  wane  twinkling  like  a  living  diamond 
in  the  deep  blue  sky ;  and  the  small  pole-star 
glistening  high  above,  fixed  and  immovable, 
like  a  constant  mind,  while  the  others  whirled 
roand  it  in  never-ceasing  change. 

'*  Ay,  this  feels  like  freedom,  indeed,"  said 
Algernon  Grey.  "  I  know  not  how  it  is,  dear 
lady,  but  the  sensation  of  liberty  is  never  so 
strong  upon  me,  as  in  one  of  these  bright  clear 
nights.  During  the  day  there  is  a  sort  of  op- 
pressive bondage  in  the  world,  and  the  world*8 
thoughts  and  doings  in  the  busy  multitudes  that 
float  about,  in  the  very  hum  of  tongues,  and  the 
sight  of  moving  masses  of  mankind,  that  seems 
to  cramp  and  confine  the  spirit  within  us.  But 
here,  with  that  profound,  unlimited  vault  above, 
the  wide  air  all  around,  and  the  far-ofi*  stars 
twinkling  at  immeasurable  distances  through 
^ace,  the  heart  has  room  to  beat ;  and  the  soul, 
Dpon  the  wings  of  thought,  wanders  unfettered 
through  the  infinite  creation." 

"  I  love  not  crowds  either,"  answered  Agnes ; 
**  and  yet  it  is  pleasant  to  me  that  I  have  my 
fellow-creatures  near — perhaps  it  is  a  woman*s 
feeling,  springing  from  her  weakness  ;  but  still 
I  would  rather  not  be  free,  if  I  were  to  be  all 
alone  on  earth.  Not  that  I  do  not  often  love 
solitude,  and  to  be  free  from  the  multitude ;  but 
•till,  a  wild  ramble  over  a  mountain  top,  or  a 
gallop  over  a  wide  open  moor,  is  enough  for  my 
small  range;  and,  like  the  lark,  after  I  have 
taken  my  flight  and  sung  my  song,  I  am  ever 
ready  to  fold  my  wings  and  sink  to  earth 
again." 

The  image  pleased  her  companion  ;  he  thought 
it  very  like  her ;  and  in  such  conversation  pass- 
ed well  nigh  an  hour,  till  the  round  edge  of  the 
yellow  moon  was  seen  rising  above  the  fringed 
forest,  and  spreading  new  lustre  over  the  sky. 

**  Here  comes  out  fair  and  bountiful  compan- 
ion of  last  night,"  said  Algernon  Grey ;  "  I  will 
see  her  rise  into  the  sky  l^fore  I  go ;  but  then, 
to  show  how  moderate  and  disoreet  I  am.  and 
encourage  you  to  give  me  some  more  hours  of 
liberty  hereafter,  I  will  tell  my  fair  gaoler,  that 
I  am  ready  to  return  to  my  prison." 

"  Strange,"  said  Agnes,  looking  up  in  his  face 
with  a  smile,  and  leaning  a  little  more  heavily 
upon  his  arm,  '*  strange  that  it  is  I  who  must 
ask  the  prisoner  to  remain  at  large  for  a  while ; 
but  you  know  not  that  you  have  a  visit  this 
night  to  make  to  one,  who  will  thank  you  for 
Agnes  Herbert's  sake,  for  all  you  did  last  night." 

"  Your  uncle  ?"  asked  Algernon  Grey. 

'*  No,"  replied  Agnes ;  ••  it  is  to  a  lady,  a  kind 
and  noble  one,  the  Electress  Louisa;  she  is 
anxious  to  see  you,  and  bade  me  bring  you  to 
her  whenever  I  hear  her  bell  ring.  It  will  not 
be  long  first ;  there  she  sits  in  that  room,  where 
the  lights  are  shining  through  the  open  win- 
dows ;  and  when  she  thinks  that  the  bustle  of 
the  day  is  fully  over  in  the  castle,  she  will  give 
us  notice." 

«*  She  loves  you  much,  I  doubt  not,"  answer- 
ed Algernon  Grey.  *'  'Tis  strange  to  find  here 
one  of  my  own  fair  countrywomen,  domiciled 
in  a  different  land,  and  so  linked  with  a  foreign 
race.  There  can  be  no  relationship,  surely,  t^- 
tweeo  you  and  this  Palatine  house  ?" 


"  The  Electress  calls  me  cousin,"  answered 
Agnes  with  a  smile,  at  the  half-put  question  ;^, 
**b\ii  it  is  not  so ;  I  am  not  her  cousin.  Mine 
is  a  strange  history,  my  noble  deliverer ;  but, 
doubtless,  every  one's  is  strange,  if  we  knew  it 
all — ^yours,  perhaps,  as  well  as  mine." 

"  Most  strange,"  answered  Algernon  Grey ; 
"  and  if  we  meet  often,  I  must  tell  it  to  you— 
yes,  f  #n^"  he  repeated  in  a  low  murmur,  as 
if  speaking  to  himself;  but  then  added,  *<not 
now,  not  now,  I  cannot  tell  it  now." 

"  Whatever  it  is,"  said  Agnes,  *'  I  am  sure 
it  will  show  naught  but  honour  and  high  deeds 
on  your  part — I  have  had  proofs  of  it ;  and  as 
you,  like  other  men,  have  mingled  in  the  worlds 
your  story  will  be,  doubtless,  one  of  action; 
while  mine  is  more  the  history  of  my  race  than 
of  myself,  for  I  have  done  naught  and  suffered 
little  in  this  life ;  spoiled  by  kind  friends ;  sup- 
ported, protected,  and  left  to  follow  my  own 
will— often,  perhaps,  a  wayward  one ;  reverses, 
as  yet,  I  have  not  known ;  no  strong  emotions, 
either  of  grief  or  joy,  have  visited  my  breast ; 
and  the  part  of  life  already  gone  has  lapsed  away 
like  a  morning  dream  in  pleasant  but  faint  im- 
ages, scarce  worthy  tMfe  remembrance.  You 
shalf  tell  me  your  history,  if  you  will ;  but  I 
cannot  promise  yet  to  be  as  sincere,  mine  be- 
ing, as  I  have  said,  the  history  of  others  rather 
than  my  own." 

"I  will  tell  mine,  nevertheless,"  answered 
Algernon  Grey.  '*  It  were  better  that  one,  at 
least,  should  know  it." 

As  he  spoke,  they  heard  a  bell  ring ;  and  Ag- 
nes exclaimed,  "  That  is  the  signal  of  the  Elect- 
ress, now  come  with  me;"  and,  leading  the 
way  into  the  castle  again,  she  ascended  a  long 
spiral  staircase  in'one  of  the  small  towers,  and 
then,  proceeding  along  a  well  lighted  corridor, 
she  passed  the  top  of  a  flight  of  steps,  exactly 
opposite  to  a  large  door  surmounted  with  a  gilt 
coronet,  and  entered  a  small  room  on  the  right, 
where,  to  the  right  again,  was  seen  another  door 
apparently  leading  into  the  chamber,  one  en- 
trance of  which  they  had  already  passed.  Here 
Agnes  paused  and  knocked  ;  and  a  sweet  voice 
from  within  instantly  answered,  *'Come  in, 
dear  child."  The  lady  then  opened  the  door, 
and,  beckoning  to  Algernon  Grey  to  follow,  ad- 
vanced into  the  room,  which  I  have  already  de- 
scribed as  the  scene  of  Agnes's  interview  with 
the  Electress  Dowager  in  the  morning. 

With  a  calm  and  stately  step,  and  his  fine 
thoughtful  eyes  bent  forward  on  the  face  of  the 
Electress,  Algernon  Grey  came  after  his  fair 
conductress  at  the  distance  of  a  few  steps. 
Louisa  Juliana  gazed  at  him  steadily  for  an  in- 
stant, and  then  bent  her  head  with  a  dignified 
air,  as  Agnes  presented  him  to  her. 

"  Be  seated,  sir,"  she  said,  pointing  to  a  chair 
near ;  "  and  you,  my  sweet  cousin,  come  hither 
beside  me;  here  is  your  accustomed  place." 

Algernon  Grey  took  the  seat  she  assigned 
him ;  and,  leaning  his  arm  with  easy  grace  over 
the  back,  he  turned  partly  towards  the  Elect- 
ress. whilst  she  proceeded  to  say,  "  I  have  first 
sir,  to  thank  you  for  your  gallant,  I  might  al- 
most call  it,  heroic  conduct  last  night,  in  saving 
the  life  of  my  sweet  cousin  here,  who  is  as  dear 
to  me  as  if  she  were  my  child.  Accept  them, 
therefore,  I  beg,  and  believe  me,  it  is  with  ^^v^ 
I  find  lay  sou  ti^«  xViqm^v  Vvoa^  ^;92ddis\  >^\»^^ 
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to  deprive  yoa  of  your  liberty  for  a  less  fortu- 
naie  event.'' 

"  I  merit  no  thanks,  yoar  Highness,"  answer- 
ed Algernon  Grey ;  "  I  have  but  done  that  which 
any  man  of  good  breeding,  not  a  coward,  would 
do  in  similar  circumstances ;  nor  can  I  even 
claim  the  lady*s  gratitude ;  for  when  I  went  to 
give  her  aid,  I  really  knew  not  who  she  was. 
1  will  not  deny,  indeed,  that  the  pleasure  of  the 
act  was  more  than  doubled,  when  I  found  who 
was  the  object  of  it ;  but  surely,  a  thing  which 
affords  such  great  satisfaction  to  the  giver,  de- 
serves no  thanks  from  the  receiver.  Tis  done 
for  his  own  pleasure ;  and  his  own  pleasure  be 
his  reward." 

"  It  would  be  a  harsh  doctrine  on  any  other 
lips  hut  yours,"  replied  the  Electress  Dowager 
while  Agnes  shook  her  head  with  a  smile ;  **  nor 
can  I  admit,"  continued  Louisa  Juliana,  "  that 
every  man  of  good  breeding,  not  a  coward, 
would  do  the  same.  I  fear  much,  my  noble 
young  friend,  that,  pick  all  the  world,  you  would 
not  find  ten  such.  We  have  a  sad  proof  of  it — 
you  were  the  only  one  who  went  to  her  rescue." 

''  I  was  more  near  than  any  one,"  answered 
Algernon  Grey ;  •*  so,  slill,  that  is  no  title,  lady ; 
however,  I  am  well  pleased  it  has  been  as  it  is." 

••The  men  who  do  best  service,"  answered 
the  Electress,  **  are  always  those  who  require 
least  thanks.  I  have  found  it  so  through  life. 
But  now  I  have  other  things  to  <)peak  of." 

Agnes  rose  as  if  she  would  have  withdrawn ; 
but  the  Electress  stopped  her,  saying,  *'  Stay, 
stay,  my  child  ;  you  shall  be  of  our  counsel ;  I 
know  that  I  can  trust  you." 

Agnes  reseated  herself  in  silence,  but  looked 
somewhat  anxiously  to  the  face  of  Algernon 
Grey,  with  feelings  upon  which  we  must  pause 
for  a  moment.  She  was  a  very  young  diploma- 
tist. She  had  not  learned  the  art  of  that  craft, 
as  it  was  practised  in  those  days — I  trust  less 
in  the  present — and  she  was  not  aware,  that  to 
deceive  a  friend  t)r  benefactor,  to  lead  one  who 
has  aided  and  assisted  us,  into  a  dangerous  and 
^  difficult  position,  is  a  stroke  of  skill,  and  not  a 
mark  of  baseness.  A  sudden  doubt  came  over 
her,  lest  the  questions  which  the  Electress  was 
about  to  put — ^lest  even  the  visit  to  her  apart* 
ments  might  be  painful  and  unpleasant  to  him 
who  had  ventured  life  to  save  her ;  and,  though 
she  saw  not  how  she  could  have  escaped  from 
such  a  task,  she  was  very  sorrx  that  she  had 
undertaken  it.  A(Ur  one  brief  glance  then, 
she  withdrew  her  eyes,  and  remaiiHsd  gazing  at 
some  objects  on  the  table,  till  the  voice  of  the 
Electress,  speaking  aAer  a  somewhat  long  pause, 
roused  her,  and  she  listened. 

'•You  have  come  from  England,  sir,  very 
lately,  I  think,"  said  Louisa  Juliana,  fixing  her 
^  eyes  upon  Algernon  Grey. 
\  *•  Not  so,  your  Highness,"  replied  the  young 
gentleman ;  ••  I  have  been  absent  from  my  na- 
tive land,  now,  for  several  years,  frequenting 
the  various  courts  of  Europe,  and  studying  the 
manners  of  other  nations.  On  my  return  I  re- 
ceiveCI  letters  at  Genoa,  which  made  me  resolve 
to  remain  some  time  longer  out  of  England ; 
bat  I  have  not  seen  aught  of  it  for  nearly  five 
years." 

•'Methioks  you  are  very  young,"  said  the 
JESectreas,  **  to  be  soch  a  traveller ;  doubtless  you 
have  forgptten  all  about  the  court  of  England." 


«*0h,  no,"  replied  Algemen  Grey;  "I  Biy 
be  older  than  I  seem  ;  but  eerUirijr  «»  m 
young  enough  when  I  departed,  to  forget  in|)tt 
that  was  worth  remeoobenBg." 

"  Tis  a  strange  court,"  coniiiioed  Loua 
Juliana :  *•  and  yet,  to  say  truth,  all  cooti  v4 
strange.    Do  yon  know  the  kingl" 

The  question  was  somewhat  abnipt;  bottbe 
young  Englishman  replied  immediatdy :  '*0h, 
yes,  I  know  him  well,  without  being  one  of  tiie 
menials,  or  the  favourites  of  the  court" 

••  And,  doubtless,  have  been  trusted  by  W" 
rejoined  the  Electress,  in  a  sort  of  csteehiMg 
tone—"  he  is  a  wise  and  witty  monarch.*' 

'•  I  know  not  any  mark  of  trust  that  be  tai 
ever  given  me."  replied  Algernon  Grey;  "lii 
his  courtiers  give  him  right  good  eauee  t»  ke 
witty  as  well  as  to  be  vain.  I  have  ttmy 
remarked,  that  where  there  is  mnch  of  UMbp- 
service  there  is  little  real  loyally,  asd  M 
downfals  are  preceded  by  the  rooet  servile  idB- 
lation  of  power.  I  trust  it  may  not  be  lo  in 
our  day." 

"  You  doubt  it,"  repUed  the  Electress;  "m«I 
it  may  be  so ;  for  I  always  doubt  it,  teo.  Tto 
court  is  full  of  flatterers  as  well  as  youri.  1*7 
would  persuade  my  son  that  be  is  a  god,  as 
they  persuade  yours  that  he  is  a  SoIob«i 
Fortunately,  fate  holds  out  no  o^.^jpj* 
James  of  another  crown ;  and  even  i^**  ^jj;*^ 
would  never  stretch  forth  a  hand  to  rMcb  it 
Here  we  are  in  a  different  poeiiioD.  The  »• 
dem  of  Bohemia,  which  beyond  aU  doubt  ^ 
be  offered  to  the  Elector  in  a  few  dijfs, «« 
find,  I  fear,  a  more  ambitious  candidete,  w 
one  who  may  not  calculate  so  wdl  ibc  ■»» 
to  the  end."  . 

Algernon  Grey  was  silent ;  for  be  ie»  "■; 
the  subject  was  a  difiScult  one  to  "P^^K 
but,  after  waiting  for  a  few  moment^tw  ««' 
ress  added :  "  What  say  you,  is  it  not  so      ,, 

••Really,  your  Highness,  I  cannot  insw, 
replied  her  visitor ;  "  I  have  neter  »P^*f  JJ^ 
the  Elector  on  the  subject— I  bafe  ooiyeew 
him  once."  '  ^ 

Louisa  Juliana  gaxed  at  him  t^^'^. 
then  said,  with  a  smile :  ••  Come,  cojne,  Mw^ 
Grey,  let  us  be  candid  with  etch  oiher^  "^ 
stands  the  case.  The  Elector  ie  wealiby,  PJ^' 
erful  in  his  own  dominions,  donbiJess  e 
and  warlike  Prince,  but  at  the  8««n«  J^be 
grasp  a  crown  requires  a  i^blessnw*'^ . 
does  not  possess.  What  is  the  Palat"^  J^ 
ted  against  the  Empire  f  What  can  g^«^ 
the  seeming  of  success  to  such  a  »^»*^ 
cept  potent  and  immediate  ffreign  •»  - 
your  king  give  it,  Master  Grey  1"      .  „ « in. 

•«  Really,  your  Highness.  I  <»n"'^.  !|?;.tbc 
swered  Algernon,  a  good  deal  snrprww 
lady's  tone.  .     j  k-i. 

^•Methinks  not."  continued  L^o'^^Sci 
"He  is  a  wise  and  most  P»c'^.5!*L|  rji- 
in  subtleties  those  powers  of  mind.  """^{j. 
geantry  and  revelling  ^^ose  vaf ,"!?  iJef  « 
sources,  which  are  roost  needful  w  ^^ 
turbulent  and  energetic  V^l^,^^^i0M 
wholesome  rule,  which,  wisely  «W^-— . 
bo  successful,  but  which,  thus  w«^. JJi 
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Bon'8  case  t  What  energy,  what  activity  does 
he  display  in  behalf  of  bis  own  child  1 

**  But,  small,  I  fear,  madaoi,"  answered  Al- 
gernon Grey ;  **  bat,  perhaps,  if  he  see  danf^er 
menace,  he  may  do  more. — ^However,  I  know 
8o  little  of  the  court  of  England,  that  I  have  no 
right  to  form  a  judgment." 

Louisa  Juliana  shook  her  head  :  "  You  are  a 
diplomatist,**  she  said ;  *'  and  for  so  yonng  a 
one,  a  wise  one ;  for  I  have  heard  that  the 
chief  skill  of  that  intricate  art  consists  in  three 
negatives :  *  Not  to  know  more  than  enough ; 
not  to  say  more  than  enough  ;  and  not  to  see 
mofe  than  enough.'  *' 

•'  Indeed,  your  Highness  does  me  wrong," 
replied  the  young  Englishman  ;  **  I  belong  to  no 
such  base  craft ;  for  I  cannot  hold  the  task  of 
deceiving  to  be  aught  than  dishonourable,  the 
task  of  concealing  aught  but  pitiful.  I  am  no 
diplomatist,  I  can  assure  you ;  not  even  of  that 
better  kind,  who,  like  the  great  Duke  of  Sully, 
make  it  their  boast  to  frustrate  dishonest  craft 
by  wise  honesty.'* 

**  Then  you  are  greatly  mistaken  here,"  re- 
plied the  Electress  Dowager  ;  "  for  every  one 
thinks  you  have  been  sent  over  by  King  James 
to  see  how  the  land  lies,  and  give  advice  or 
promise  of  assistance  accordingly." 

Algernon  Grey  laughed  ;  ♦*  Your  Highness 
will  pardon  me,"  he  said ;  *'  but  I  beseech  you 
to  believe  me,  when  I  tell  yea,  that,  a  mere 
boy  when  I  quitted  the  court  of  England,  I  am 
recollected  there  by  friends  and  enemies,  kings 
and  statesmen,  but  as  a  mere  boy  still." 

**  Hush !"  cried  the  Electress,  raising  her 
hand  ;  "  some  one  knocks.  See  who  it  is,  my 
Agnes.  I  thought  we  should  be  free  from  in- 
terruption." 

Agnes  Herbert  ran  lightly  to  the  great  doors, 
opened  them  partly,  and,  after  speaking  a  few 
words  to  some  one  without,  closed  them  and 
returned,  saying  in  a  low  voice ;  **  The  Elector, 
madam,  with  the  counsellor  Camerarius,  is 
coming  up,  and  has  sent  forward  a  page  to  say 
he  wishes  to  confer  with  yoa." 

**  He  most  not  be  found  here,"  cried  the 
Electress,  looking  at  Algernon  Grey ;  "  quick, 
take  him  into  my  dressing-room ;  then,  when 
ynu  hear  that  they  are  all  arrived,  lead  him 
down  by  the  great  staircase  and  away  out  upon 
the  Altan.  —  Quick,  Agnes,  quick! — Adieu, 
Master  Grey;  we  will  talk  farther  another 
night." 

With  a  sign  to  him  whom  wo  now  may  well 
call  her  lover,  Agnes  ran  to  the  small  door  to 
the  left  of  the  Electress,  exactly  opposite  to 
that  by  which  they  had  entered,  and  threw  it 
open.  All  was  dark  beyond  ;  but  Algernon 
Grey,  though  he  was  not  fend  of  such  secrecy, 
followed  the  fair  girl  with  an  inclination  to  the 
Electress  Dowager;  and,  drawing  the  door 
gently  to  behind  them,  Alice  took  his  hand, 
saying :  **  I  will  guide  you  ;  but  we  must  open 
this  other  door  a  little  to  know  when  they 
pass  ;"  and,  advancing  a  step  or  two,  she  open- 
ed a  chink  of  a  door,  which  seemed  to  lead 
out  upon  the  great  corridor  at  the  top  of  the 
stmirs. 

In  a  moment  or  two  after,  they  heard  foot- 
steps and  a  voice  speaking,  which  Algernon 
Grey  recollected  well  as  that  of  the  Elector. 
They  heard  the  great  doors  thrown  ooen  and 


closed  again ;  and  then  the  young  Englishman 
whispered : — "  We  can  go  now,  I  think." 

"  Hush  !"  said  Agnes ;  *' there  is  some  one 
going  down  the  steps."  The  next  instant  a 
round,  f^t,  but  somewhat  cracked  voice  was 
heard  to  exclaim  : — "  So  you  have  caged  the 
birds,  Joachim — now  let  us  wait  here  and  watch 
till  they  take  flight  again ;  and  I  will  instract 
thee  in  the  science  of  courts." 

*'  More  likely  to  instruct  one  in  the  science  of 
pottle  pots  and  great  tuns,"  answered  a  young- 
er voice. 

**  It  is  the  fool  and  the  page,"  said  Agnes, 
"waiting  on  the  landing  five  or  six  steps  down. 
How  shall  we  get  outi" 

"  Cannot  we  go  by  the  staircase  which  led 
us  hither  t"  rejoined  Algernon  Grey. 

"  We  must  cross  the  top  of  the  great  stair- 
case," answered  Agnes ;  "and  they  can  see  up 
to  the  very  doqr.  We  had  better  wait  where 
we  are — hark !  they  are  speaking  in  the  other 
ro^m  ;  we  must  keep  as  still  as  death." 

Algernon  Grey  made  no  reply,  but  remained 
standing  close  beside  her ;  and  in  the  silence 
they  preserved,  a  great  part  of  the  double  con- 
versation that  went  on,  both  in  the  chamber  of 
the  Electress  Dowager,  and  on  the  landing  of 
the  stairs  was  distinctly  audible  to  the  ears  of 
the  young  pair.  A  part,  indeed,  was  lost,  or 
conveyed  very  little  meaning ;  but  what  was 
heard,  for  some  time,  made  a  strange  medley 
of  ceremonious  courtesy  and  broad  vulgarity, 
questions  of  policy  and  absurd  jest.  Sometimes 
this  strange  cross  reading  read  epigrammati- 
cally,  sometimes  gave  the  most  strange  coun- 
tersensc ;  and  it  was  difficuU  to  ascertain  at 
all  times  whence  the  voices  proceeded,  so  as 
to  know  whether  the  reply  was  addressed  to 
the  sentence  just  gone  before,  or  the  one  that 
preceded  and  had  been  lost. 

"  I  know  right  well,  counsellor  Camerarius, 
what  arc  your  opinions,  and  on  what  they  ar& 
founded,"  were  the  first  words  audible.  But 
immediately  a  merry  but  coarse  voice  said : — 
"  Eleven  bottles  of  sack  a  day,  a  gold  chain  and 
a  fool's  cap,  are  no  things  to  be  lightly  respect- 
ed, Master  Joachim." 

"  But  hear  me,  your  Highness,"  said  another 
voice,  "you,  I  know,  are  always  amenable  to- 
reason,  and  you  must  not  prejudge  me,  nor 
suppose  that  I  am  biassed  by  ordinary  motives." 

"  If  what  fool  a  thinks  were  to  guide  men  of 
reason,"  said  another  tongue;  "a  fool's  cap 
and  bells  would  be  as  goml  as  the  crown  of 
Bohemia." 

"  We  must  discuss  this  question,  dearest 
mother,  without  passion  or  prejudice,"  said  the 
voice  of  the  Elector  ;  "  great  interests  are  at 
stake,  your  son's,  the  Protestant  religion,  the 
liberty  of  Germany." 

"The  great  tun  of  Heidelberg  brimful  of 
wine,"  exclaimed  the  juicy  tongue  of  the  jester, 
"  would  not  drown  the  gabbling  of  a  page  ;  ho 
would  still  shout  from  the  bottom  of  the  vat 
and  make  empty  bubbles  on  the  top,  as  full  of 
noise  as  a  petard." 

"Nothing  more  is  wanting  to  shatter  the 
whole  constitution  of  this  empire,"  CamerariiM 
was  heard  to  say,  "  than  disunion  amongst  the 
Protestant  princes,  the  fall  of  that  kingdom 
which  has  first  raised  the  voice  against  t^^^TCi^ 
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of  a  proffered  crown  by  the  only  sorereign 
prince  who  is  qualified  to  guide  the  march  of 
events  by  power,  talent,  and  iufluence.*' 

"  Give  me  reason  and  a  good  supper,''  said 
the  page. 

'*  But  have  you  an  offer  thereof?"  asked  the 
Electress. 

"  If  I  had  the  rule,  you  should  have  none," 
said  the  jester,  '*  but  a  good  whipping  and  a 
iliook  to  read." 

"  The  sceptre  of  Bohemia." 

"  A  fig  for  your  bauble." 

'<  A  coxcomb  against  a  page's  feather." 

"  At  the  feet  of  your  Highness's  son,  with 
.all  the  advantages,  which — " 

<'  The  Kdnig's-stool  and  the  Heiligberg  upon 
your  head  for  a  mad  ape ;  you  have  untrussed 
my  jerkin  and  let  my  fat  out." 

*'  No  motives  of  personal  ambition,  no  hope 
or  expectation  of  renown,  nay,  not  even  the 
Toice  of  an  oppressed  people  would  induce  me, 
dearest  mother." 

'*  Though  the  gods  and  goddesses  were  to 
come  down  upon  earth  to  wash  themselves  in 
the  fountains  of  the  gardens,  you  would  still  be 
-an  ass,  and  drink  deep  to  the  increase  of  your 
oarcass,  and  the  perdition  of  your  soul." 

''Notwithstanding  which  the  voice  of  the 
people  of  Bohemia  is  not  to  go  for  nothing; 
^nd,  when  added  to  that,  is  the  maintenance 
of  the  Protestant  religion  in  merely  its  just 
rights  and  liberties." 

*'  A  horse  and  varlet  with  legs  like  a  black- 
smith's tongs ;  feet  like  the  ace  of  diamonds, 
and  shoulders  vastly  too  intimate  with  his  ears." 

'*  Those  who  could  advise  the  prince  to  give 
a  decided  refusal  to  such  an  appeal — " 

But  here  Algernon  Grey  called  off  the  atten- 
tion of  his  fair  companion  from  the  curious 
conversation  which  they  overheard,  by  gently 
touching  her  hand  and  saying,  "  Methinks,  we 
must  listen  10  this  no  longer,  sweet  lady." 

"  How  can  we  avoid  it  1"  answered  Agnes  in 
a  whisper.  "  To  close  either  of  the  doors  now, 
would  be  worse  than  to  risk  and  go  boldly  down 
the  stairs." 

"  Then  let  us  go  boldly,"  answered  Algernon 
Grey.  '^It  were  better  to  risk  anything  per- 
.sonally,  methinks,  than  to  overhear  what  is 
evidently  not  intended  for  our  ears." 

••  You  are  right,"  said  Agnes,  "  you  are  right 
— I  only  feared — but  no  matter  for  personal 
fears  ;  they  shall  not  stop  me  from  doing  what 
I  ought.  Let  us  come,  then ;"  and  advancing 
a  step,  she  opened  the  door  upon  the  corridor 
and  went  out. 

There  was  a  large  lamp  suspended  opposite 
to  the  door  of  the  Electress  Dowager,  casting 
a  full  light  upon  the  stairs.  In  the  corner  of 
the  landing  leaning  with  one  leg  cast  over  the 
other,  was  a  fat,  short,  red-faced  man,  dressed 
in  the  motley  garb  of  the  fools  of  those  days  ; 
while,  opposite  to  him,  lolling  against  the  bal- 
ustrade, was  a  lad  of  some  sixteen  or  seventeen 
years  of  age,  l^bited  in  the  splendid  costume 
of  the  Electoral  pages.  Advancing  straight  to- 
wards them  and  descending  the  stairs  with  a 
«alm  countenance,  Algernon  Grey  and  Agnes 
Herbert  passed  on  side  by  side.  The  page 
moved  and  drew  himself  up,  doffing  his  bonnet 
as  tbey  went  by ;  but  the  jesler,  with  the  usual 


unmoved,  shutting  one  eye  and  fixing  the  other 
keen  grey  orb  upon  the  lady  with  an  inqaisitife 
stare.  The  moment  she  and  her  compaaioa 
had  passed,  however,  he  stock  his  tongue  into 
his  cheek  and  winked  knowingly  to  the  page, 
who  replied  merely  by  a  low  laugh. 

"What  will  come  of  it,  Master  Joachim?'' 
asked  the  jester,  after  a  panse. 

"  Nay,  I  know  not,"  replied  the  youth ;  "tore 
and  marriage,  I  suppose." 

"Nay,  love  won't  come,"  said  the  jester; 
"  for  he  is  there  already ;  and  marriage  mtj 
come,  or  may  not,  as  the  gods  will  have  it  \ 
but  if  I  were  pretty  Mrs.  Agnes  Herbeit  I 
would  take  \hat  long  fellow  to  the  buttery,  aod 
give  him  a  toast  and  two  or  three  bottles  of 
Burgundy  wine.  She  is  afraid  of  doing  so,  for 
fear  of  being  found  out ;  but,  methinks,  it  would 
be  the  seal  of  matrimony,  which  Heaven  scad 
her  speedily ;  for  the  walking  about  in  the  pas- 
sages of  this  old  castle  is  somewhat  like  to 
chill  the  little  god,  Cupid*s  brother,  who  ii 
known  to  be  somewhat  aguish." 

In  the  mean  while  Agnes  and  Algernon  Grej 
walked  on  and  passed  through  the  lower  pan 
of  the  castle,  and  upon  the  Altan  again.  There 
she  paused  with  a  momentary  hesitation ;  for 
she  felt  how  sweet  a  thing  liberty  must  be  to 
her  companion,  and  she  could  not  find  it  in  her 
heart  to  say  that  it  was  time  to  return  to  bif 
prison.  Did  ahy  personal  feelings  mingle  wrth 
her  reluctance?  Was  she  unwilling  to  pan 
with  him  so  soon  1  Who  ever  felt  a  joy  that 
was  not  grieved  to  lose  it  ?  and  Agnes  Herbert 
had  been  very  happy  by  the  side  of  Algernoo 
Grey. 

He  saved  her  the  pain  of  speaking,  however, 
by  divining  her  thoughts  ere  they  were  told. 

"  Methinks,  dearest  lady,'*  he  said,  "  that  it 
must  be  time  for  me  to  return,  and  for  yoo  to 
go  to  other  occupations,  though  your  kind  heart 
will  not  tell  me  so.  Let  us  on  towards  my 
tower,  however.  My  heartfelt  thanks  are  doe 
for  the  alleviation  you  have  given  me,  and 
I  would  not  for  the  world  mingle  one  pain 
with  the  pleasure  you  must  feel  in  such  aa 
act." 

"  My  only  pain,"  replied  Agnes,  walking  os 
beside  him,  "  is,  that  you  must  return  at  aD. 
The  Electress  Dowager,  I  think,  may  call  for 
me  again,  or  I  would  say,  stay  longer." 

They  were  not  long  ere  they  reached  the  fool 
of  the  stairs  leading  up  to  the  place  of  Alger- 
non's imprisonment ;  it  seemed  to  him,  indeed, 
marvellously  short,  and  there  he  stopped  to  bid 
her  farewell  for  the  night.  True,  he  might  have 
done  so  as  well  above ;  but  there  the  guards 
tenanted  the  antichamber,  and  feelings  that  he 
would  not  own  to  himself  made  him  unwilling 
to  have  witnesses  to  his  parting  with  her. 

"  Farewell,  dear  lady,"  he  said,  pressing  her 
hand  in  his ;  "  if  you  could  tell  the  relief  and 
pleasure  you  have  afforded  the  poor  prisoner, 
your  heart  would,  I  am  sure,  rejoice.  Nay,  I 
feel  that  it  does,  though  you  cannot  know  from 
experience  how  tedious  the  hours  of  captivity 
are.  Thanks — a  thousand  thanks— for  the  sol- 
ace of  the  free  air,  rendered  trebly  bright  by 
your  sweet  company." 

"  You  have  no  thanks  to  give,"  she  ansver- 
ed,  leaving  her  hand  in  his ;  "  do  I  not  owe  yea 
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life  you  have  saved  is  but  a  poor  offering  for  a 
grateful  heart  to  make.  To-morrow  night,  at 
the  same  hour,  I  know  I  may  promise  to  come 
again,  and  perhaps  my  uncle  will  come  with 
me.  Till  then,  I  must  bid  you  adieu.  Sleep 
well ;  and  pleasant  dreams  be  youcs." 

He  still  held  her  hand  for  a  moment — he  still 
gazed  upon  that  fair  and  beaming  face  by  the 
pale  light  of  the  lamp  that  bung  upon  the  stair- 
case, and  sensations  be  could  hardly  master 
rose  in  his  bosom.  They  frightened  him,  and, 
breaking  suddenly  the  spell  that  held  him,  he 
turned  and  mounted  to  the  chamber,  where  sat 
the  men  on  guard.  There  came  another  adieu, 
colder  in  seeming  but  not  less  warm  in  truth, 
and,  entering,  he  himself  closed  the  door.  He 
heard  her  hand  laid  upon  the  key ;  but  it  did 
not  turn,  and  the  next  instant  her  sweet  voice 
reached  his  ear,  somewhat  trembling  in  tone, 
as  she  said  lo  one  of  the  guards — **  Here,  come 
and  lock  it — I  cannot." 

**  Why,  it  goes  as  easy  as  a  wheel,"  answer- 
ed the  man,  advancing  with  a  heavy  step  ;  and 
the  next  moment  the  door  was  locked. 

Agnes  trod  her  way  back  with  a  slow  and 
thoughtful  step  towards  the  corridor  of  the 
apatrtnents  of  the  Electress  Dowager ;  but  at 
the  foot  of  the  stairs  she  met  her  uncle  Her- 
bert, and  the  keen  eye  of  affection  soon  discov- 
ered that  from  some  cause  be  was  agitated, 
though  ho  endeavored  to  maintain  his  usual 
«quable  mein. 

'  What  is  the  matter  1"  she  said,  clinging  to 
his  arm  ;  "  you  are  disturbed — I  see  it  in  your 
eyes." 

"  'Tis  nothing,  my  Agnes,"  he  said, "  nothing. 
So  you  have  given  your  prisoner  his  little  holi- 
day.    How  did  he  comport  himselfl" 

»:  He  enjoyed  it  much,"  answered  Agnes ; 
«*  in  his  calm  and  serious  manner,  he  showed 
as  much  pleasure  as  I  hoped  he  would  feel." 

"  Ay,  but  to  you,  my  child,"  asked  Herbert, 
**  was  there  any  difference  this  night  V* 

"Exactly  the  same  as  ever,"  replied  the 
beautiful  girl  with  a  gay  smile ;  "  banish  all 
fears  and  doubts.  Indeed,  indeed,  you  may.  I 
thought  they  were  gone  for  ever ;  for  I  know 
that  such  things  linger  not  in  your  heart ;  and 
when  once  you  trust,  you  trust  implicitly.  You 
may  trust  Jiere — on  him— on  me  ;  for  not  one 
word  has  ever  passed  our  lips  that  the  whole 
world  might  not  listen  to." 

"  Tis  well !"  said  her  uncle,  thoughtfully, 
"  *tis  well— I  do  trust." 

'*  Nay,  but  all  is  not  well,  I  am  sure,"  re 
joined  Agnes ;  **  something  has  troubled  you." 

"  Nothing  but  the  words  of  a  fool."  answered 
Herbert ;  "  and  I  am  a  fool  for  being  troubled 
by  them.  Yet  something  must  be  done  to  set 
this  matter  right.     Listen,  dear  one ;  I  met  just 

now,  Master ,  the  Elector's  droll.     How  is 

it  that  men  of  common  sense  can  find  delight 
in  the  malicious  drivelling  of  a  lackwitted  knave 
like  that  ?  He  spoke  with  mockery  of  my  Ag- 
nes— said  he  had  seen  her  taking  love's  walk, 
which  is  a  crooked  one,  forth  from  the  bed- 
chamber next  the  duwager  Electress's  hall, 
down  to  the  pleasure  gardens,  and  bade  me  look 
well  to  my  pretty  bird,  as  he  called  you.  What 
more  he  said,  I  need  not  repeat.  One  cannot 
:  •trike  an  idiot,  or  I  had  felkpd  him." 

Agnm  laughed  gaiJy.  *'  Nay,  nay/'  she  said, 


"he  has  but  proved  himself  more  fool  than 
ever !" 

»*  Laugh  not,  Airnes,  in  your  young  inno- 
cence," answered  Herbert ;  "  no  woinan*s  name 
must  be  lightly  spotted.  You  know  not,  that 
the  slightest  foul  mark  upon  a  pure  reputation 
remains  for  ever,  breedmg  doubts  and  suspicions 
impossible  to  be  removed.  Ill  tell  you  what, 
my  child,  I  must  have  done  ;  for  it  shall  never 
be  said,  that  with  my  will  you  ever  did  aught 
you  were  ashamed  to  acknowledge — you  shall 
go  to  the  Electress  Dowager,  and  tell  her  the 
story ;  you  shall  petition  for  leave  to  speak 
the  exact  truth  of  how  and  why  you  were  seen 
coming  from  that  room  with  the  prisoner.  Yoa 
will  obtain  it,  I  doubt  not ;  but  if  she  should 
refuse,  I  must  speak  to  her  myself;  for  this 
may  rest  a  stain  upon  you,  my  child  ;  and  it 
must  not  be.  So  well  do  I  know  you,  Agnes, 
that  I  say  boldly  and  fearlessly,  do  anything  you 
will,  provided  it  be  that  which  you  can  explain 
to  the  whole  world,  when  it  becomes  necessary. 
But,  at  the  same  time,  I  warn  you,  dear  one, 
never  do  aught  that  you  cannot  explain  ;  for  di- 
plomacy is  not  a  woman's  trade ;  and,  if  it  be 
dangerous  in  the  hands  of  a  man,  it  is  fatal  in 
those  of  a  woman." 

"I  will  go  to  the  Electress,  at  once," 
answered  Agnes ;  "  for  although,  so  far  as  I 
am  personally  concerned,  I  would  scuff  at  all 
idle  rumours,  yet,  were  they  to  give  you  pain, 
it  would  be  no  matter  to  be  scoffed  at." 

"  Go,  Agnes,  go,"  rejoined  Herbert.  "  It  is 
better,  both  for  you  and  for  me ;  when  you  have 
once  the  power  of  explaining  all,  I  care  not  for 
aught  else.  Idle  rumours  affect  me  not,  Agnes ; 
and  fools  may  talk  and  babble  as  they  please ; 
but  doubtful  circumstances,  unaccounted  for, 
must  not  affect  you,  my  child." 

**  I  go,  then,"  replied  Agnes ;  and,  mounting 
tho  stairs,  she  hurried  to  the  apartments  of  the 
Electress  Dowager. 


*      CHAPTER  XVI. 

Thxrb  was  a  lamp  lighted  in  the  chamber, 
to  which  Algernon  Grey  returned.  He  found 
the  room  neatly  ordered,  as  if  care  and  atten- 
tion had  been  bestowed  upon  it :  and,  in  a  few 
minutes  afler  his  return,  a  servant  entered, 
bearing  materials  for  a  meal,  such  as  prisoners 
seldom  taste.  The  man  set  it  down  and  retired 
in  silence ;  but  Algernon  Grey  left  the  supper 
untouched.  For  nearly  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
he  strode  up  and  down  the  room  in  deep 
thought ;  and  then,  breaking  off  suddenly,  he 
said,  "  I  will  go  to  bed  and  sleep.  What  need 
of  troubling  my  mind  with  things  that  may 
never  occur  1  Am  I  to  cast  away  every  enjoy- 
ment of  this  mortal  life,  for  fear  of  their  remote 
consequences!  No,  I  will  guard  my  lieart 
firmly ;  I  will  rule  my  conduct  strictly ;  but  I 
will  not  debar  myself  of  my  sole  solace,  lest  it 
should  become  too  sweet.  I  will  go  and  sleeps 
and  these  gloomy  visions  will  take  their  fligh* 
before  the  morning." 

Accordingly,  proceeding  into  the  other  room, 
he  undressed  and  went  to  bed.    Neither  did 
sleep  refuse  to  visit  his  eyelids;  for  tUe.t^'^x% 
few  things  luoxe  ^e«iT\Ti^  ^^^  N««^\vftKSTOR  ^^"^^ 
the  duU  Wi?TO  ol  wiVivwi  >wj>«*  \»  ^\i  vivc*%*»ft^ 
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eaergetie  mind :  bat  his  slumber  was  not  calm ; 
it  was  not  of  that  soft  and  balmy  kind  that 
visits  the  pillow  of  careless  childhood;  nor 
was  it  chequered  with  those  light  gay  dreams 
which  hover  over  the  Bed  of  hopeful  youth. 
Visions  he  had  many  ;  but  they  were  all  more 
or  less  dark,  all  more  or  less  troubled ;  and  the 
Mme  forms  and  features  were  in  each.  Two 
female  figures  were  ever  present,  and  one  was 
Agnes  Herbert.  But,  as  I  have  already  touched 
this  theme,  I  will  not  pause  here  to  enter  into 
the  details  of  all  that  imaginration  and  memory 
suggested  to  the  sleeping  brain.  Suffice  it, 
that  he  slept  without  repose ;  and  that  agitated 
feelings,  running  masterless  in  unreasoning 
slumber,  wore  both  body  and  mind,  even  during 
the  hours  of  rest. 

He  woke  on  the  following  morning  languid 
and  unrefreshed ;  and,  if  he  lay  down  some- 
what gloomy  in  his  thoughts,  the  next  morning 
found  him  sadder  and  less  tranquil  still. 

The  heavy  hours  rolled  slowly  on,  and 
nothing  occurred  throughout  the  morning  to 
break  the  dull  monotony  of  his  imprisonment. 
The  servant  brought  in  the  meals,  arranged 
the  rooms,  and  showed  towards  him  every  sort 
of  civility  and  attention.  But  still  it  was  not 
there  that  Algernon  Grey  could  find  com- 
panionship ;  and  but  few  words  passed,  the 
young  gentleman  still  speaking  first,  and  re- 
ceiving but  brief  aqd  insignificant  answers  in 
return.  The  sight  even  of  a  human  face,  it  is 
true,  was  pleasant  to  him ;  but  yet  it  seemed 
each  time  that  the  man  came  and  went  as  if 
his  momentary  presence  and  quick  departure 
but  added  to  his  heaviness  of  heart. 

He  longed  for  somebody  with  whom  he  could 
converse — ^any  one,  it  mattered  not  who ;  and 
he  looked  eagerly  for  his  cousin's  promised 
visit ;  but  that  day  William  Lovet  came  not. 
It  is  true  his  conversation  had  something  more 
irritating  in  it  than  pleasant  to  the  ears  of 
Algernon  Grey ;  but  yet  there  was  something 
in  companionship,  something  in  old  associa- 
tions and  mutual  habits  of  thought  which  be 
fancied  would  be  a  relief ;  and  he  felt  disap- 
pointment as  the  moments  flew,  and  he  saw 
him  not. 

Perhaps  there  might  be  a  desire  to  fly  from 
otherj  ideas,  to  rid  his  mind  of  reflection  upon 
matters  on  which  he  did  not  wish  it  to  rest ; 
but  as  evening  came  on,  and  with  it  that 
change  of  light  which,  without  diminishing  the 
lustre  of  day,  softens  and  saddens  it,  reflection 
would  have  way;  and  Agnes  Herbert  was 
again  the  theme  of  his  thoughts,  resolution 
contending  with  afiection,  and  an  honourable 
spirit  with  a  warm  and  ardent  heart.  He  asked 
himself,  <*What  am  I  feeling  1  What  am  I 
doing?"  And  to  both,  though  seemingly  very 
simple  questions,  he  found  it  difficult  to  reply. 
The  difficulty  existed  in  the  subtlety  of  man's 
heart,  for  skilful,  indeed,  must  he  be,  and  well 
experienced  in  the  ways  of  that  dark  and  in- 
tricate labyrinth,  who  can  find  the  path  to  the 
arcana  at  once.  And  yet  he  remembered  his 
sensations  towards  Agnes  when  he  had  stood 
with  her  in  the  chamber  adjoining  that  of  the 
Electress ;  when  her  hand  touched  bis ;  when,  • 
bending  down  his  head  to  hear  her  whispered 
words,  be  felt  her  warm  fragrant  breath  fan  ' 
his  cheek  like  that  of  the  spring  wind.    Ck>uld  | 


he  not  have  thrown  his  arms  aiouod  b&,  and 
clasped  her  to  his  beating  breast,  and  pressed 
warm  kisses  on  those  sweet  lips,  aod  asked 
her  to  be  his — his  for  ever  1  Could  he  wi  ai 
that  moment  have  poured  forth,  as  from  i 
gushing  fqpntain,  the  full  tide  of  first  aod 
passionate  love,  bearing  all  before  it  oq  lU 
fierce  and  eager  course!  He  felt  that  be 
could ;  he  felt  that  he  had  escaped  a  greii 
peril ;  and  he  asked  himself:  "Should  be n&k 
the  same  again»1  Should  he  madly  run  ioto 
the  same  strong  and  terrible  temptatioo^  If 
he  did,  was  it  not  improbable  that  any  circoiB- 
stances  would  arise  anew  to  strengthen  and 
support  him ;  that  any  means  of  escape,  tbat 
any  happy  accident  would  present  itself  vt 
enable  or  lead  him  to  fly  from  the  inmediate 
danfer  t" 

'*  It  is  madness  to  put  it  to  the  hazard,"  he 
thought.  "  No,  I  will  not  go !— I  will  ftaw 
some  excuse,  not  to  pain  her  kind  and  geiftJe 
heart ;  and,  even  if  I  do  show  her  a  want « 
courtesy,  it  is  better  than  to  show  a  wast « 
honour.'* 

He  paused  and  pondered  long.  He  tboost' 
of  what  he  should  do,  and  what  be  should  say: 
he  considered  how  he  might  best  act  so  as  to 
avoid  the  perilous  society,  without  woundifll 
one  whoso  sole  wish  was  to  give  him  pleaso^ 
Vain  thought!  Idle  considerations!  asiKJ 
always  are  with  roan.  We  raise  an  imagiwiy 
scaflTold,  and  then  build  upon  it.  Comes  wb 
reality  and  knocks  it  down  beneath  oar  feet . 
the  whole  structure  falls ;  and  happy  is  »^J 
our  best  hopes  and  brightest  happiness  are  n* 
crushed  in  the  ruins.  The  last  two  bouR- 
they  were  hours  of  meditation— had  pa^ 
rapidly,  far  more  so  than  he  had  iW °^ 
He  had  not  heard  the  sound  of  the  clock ;  w 
had  not  marked  the  rapid  decline  of  the  ^ 
and  the  steady  march  of  night.  He  saw,  ifr 
deed,  or  rather,  he  felt,  that  darkness  s^w 
through  the  chamber  in  which  he  a**j  ^r^ 
had  rung  for  no  ligbU,  and  he  changed  not  a» 
position.  He  remained  fixed  ^^*"*  ^^?S 
upon  the  ground,  his  arm  resting  o''  ^  J^ 
of  the  chair,  and  the  left  hand  playing  with  ws 
empty  swordbelt,  not  raising  a  look  ctcb  i^ 
wards  the  window,  where  the  gtowing  bea»w 
shone  in  radiant  with  the  last  ^""^  "  tJ  w 

In  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  tbci^ 
was  turned  in  the  lock,  and  some  one  Iwc^ 
lightly  at  the  door.  He  knew  that  it  ^ 
Agnes's  hand ;  he  felt  sure  of  it  ^^r^\L 
her ;  and,  advancing  quickly,  he  ga^e  ber^ 
mission,  saying,  in  a  mingled  tone  oiJ^J 
sadness :  "  Welcome,  welcome,  dear  ash  1 
are  punctual  to  your  hour."  .  ^j 

"Not  quite,"  answered  Agnes,  *'wl  i  J^ 
detained  a  little.  Your  hour's  ^t^^^ 
not  be  abridged,  however :  for  we  can  stay  »»* 
the  longer — ^Now,  will  you  come  t" 

There  was  a  struggle  in  Algernon  w^ 
heart ;  his  lips  would  scarcely  utter  ^jr^ 
he  had  resolved  on ;  and,  perhaps,  hw  «« 
seen,  as  they  stood  together  at  the  d*^ 
the  antichamber  was  for  the  «no®*"l?^ 
the  restraint,  which  the  pr«««"**J"J^ 
always  more  or  less  impedes,  ***ir3-i«^ 
have  turned  the  balance  •^°*'J*^niie4 
As  it  was,  however,  after  a  pw»«"*  JSISi 
*'  Nay,  dear  lady,  you  vrill  think  w$  Okvn^ 
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-^ni  moras e,  T  (ear,  when  T  say  it  h  better  for 
iiw  nut  td  go  ;  iirtd,  wiih  deep  ^ raiitydn  ftud 
fbcari-felt  thatikst  decline  yom  iuidaes*  *' 

''But   whyV*  exclaimed  Agnes,  gazing   fin 
^ini  with  aurprjfie  ;  **  surely*  I  ftbuutd  thiak  it 

r  *♦  And  so  it  is/'  he  answrered.  *'  a  aweel  and 
joyful  one  T  *>*^t  that  nioraentary  relief  dear 
^ady,  makes  me  but  feel  the  bitterness  of 
impnsonniert  more  painfully  when  it  ti  over, 
BeJieve  me.  it  is  bt^tier  I  should  stay/^ 

JHis  words,  as  bo  fret^uenily  happens  with 

words  which  do  not  fdly  express  all  the  ipeak- 

iTlhinkSf  had  qiute  the  contrary  effect  to  that 

which  he  intended.    They  nj3de  Agnes  Her- 

b«rt  but  the  more  eager  to  comfort  and  to  sooth 

him,  to  lighten  hia  hotirs  of  solitude,  to  banish 

the  dark  thougliis  that  seemed  to  oppress  hiui  ^ 

and  she  answered  :  *♦  Nay»  oomc  I     Do  not  give 

way  to  such  gloomy  funciea.     I  will  tuke  no 

©niaL     You  surely  cannot  refuse  a  lady,  when 

he  iisks  your  company  in  a  walk  through  the 

Jce  air.     1  fear  you  hold  my  gratitude  as  liuje 

rorth  ;  but  Khm  is  the  only  means  I  have  of 

bowing  It      I  would  wiJhngly  come  and  sit 

rith  you  and  cheer  you  through  the  day^  if  my 

bncle  would  come,  'too  ;   but  the  Elector  has 

esoughi  him  tn  horry  forward  the  new  dc- 

bnces  of  the  ea^Ue  and  the  town ;  and  every 

batant  of  hts  time  is  employed.     Besides,  you 

bust  eome  to-nij^ht ;  for  I  hif  e  got  news  for 

lou  of  various  kinds  -,  and  I  cannot  litay  here  to 

Bit  them/' 

Algernon  Grey  ami  ted  faintly ,  but  his  rcto* 
tition  gave  wuy ;   and,  taking  Agues's  hand, 
he  jireijfied  his  tips  upon  it,  answering:  **  You 
|l/e  very  kind — too  kind  ;  but  I  must  not  make 
jfon  think  ra**  ungrateful  for  such   kindness  ^ 
bercfore  I  come/'    At  the  same  moment  the 
nard  Te-cntered  the  anti^hamber  and  Alger- 
on  Grey  followed  the  lady  through  it  and  de- 
ended  the  stairs  with  her. 
Grown  somewhat  bolder  by  custom,  the  lady 
ed  him  at  once  across  the  great  court,  and 
hence  into  the  gardens  of  the  casile.     ■*  Now," 
be  aaid»  with  n  gay  bugh,  "  if  you  had  the 
iriii  to  be  refractory,  who  could  &top  you  from 
caking  prison  !     Not  this  weak  hand,  I  fear" 
'"^But  tliese  gardens  are  all  walled  round/' 
nswered  Algernon   Grey^  *^  and   hemmed  In 
i^ith  the  fences  and  outworks.     Motbinks  U 
tould  be  no  easy  task  to  makes  one's  escape 
ence." 
■  As  easy  as  a  sad  upon  a  lake  wiih  a  light 
^irind  and  a  summer  sky,"  answered  Agnes  gaily. 
*Tbe  ground  is  all  pierced  over  which  we  tread, 
f  wiLh  subterranean' passages  leading  hither  and 
thither,   some  xo  the  mooniain,   some  down 
mlo  the  town-    Did  yon  not  aee  those  two 
^  cbtihsks  just  now  with  two  half  open  doors  by 
Kfhc  sidef     VVelU  they  lead  straight  into  the 
^vcity  ;  and  the  hrst  night,  when  1  was  wander^ 
^Bbg  with  you  through  tbcsa  gardens,  you  must 
^Wave  rf  msirked  a  man  appeared  so  stiddenly, 
^Be  startled  me.     He  was  some  one  belonging 
to  the  castle,  who  had  come  up  by  the  vaults, 
But  1  most  not  tell  you  all  tbeae  secrcis,  lest, 
tiiKlnig  so  many  doors  of  his  cage  open,  the 
r      capiive  bird  should  take  wing  and  Hy  away.'' 
^     She  spoke  gady  and  lightly;  and  Algernon 
HOrey  replied,  ■'  No  fear,  no  fear,  dear  lady  : 
^lou  have  a  stronger  bold  upon  the  jioor  bird 


than  wires  or  bars^lhe  ehain  of  honour*  No 
gi-nLletnan  could  so  misuse  your  trust.  But 
you  seem  yourself  to  be  vt^ell  acquainted  with 
all  these  secret  ways  -  though,  dotibttessr  thty 
ans  not  much  trod  by  lady*s  feet." 

'*  Oh,  I  have  thera  iilJ  in  my  htile  head/'  she 
answered,  "as  tf  upon  a  mop.  My  uncle  has 
shown  thetn  to  me  all;  for  he  h^a  a  strange' 
sort  of  superstition,  that  some  time  or  another 
the  knowledge  may  be  needful  to  mc-  J  know 
not  what  he  fears  or  fancies,  but  so  it  is ;  fur 
gloomy  thonghLs  frequently  possess  bun,  and  I 
do  not  wondi  r  it  it.  But  now  1  will  tell  you 
my  news,  and  first  a  sdly  story  about  myself ; 
for  women,  they  say,  always  like  to  talk  about 
themselves  before  all  things.  Do  yoii  know 
our  adventure  last  night  alarmed  my  uncle  for 
his  poor  child's  reputaLion  V* 

♦'  How  so  T'  exciaimed  Algernon,  with  a  start 
and  feehng  of  more  apprehension  tliaji  the 
lady's  words  might  seem  likely  to  produce ; 
"  what  adveniurCj  sweet  lady  V' 

**  Oh,  our  adventure  in  escaping  from  the 
apartments  of  the  Electresa  Dowager,^'  Ague* 
replied  ;  '*  do  you  not  rememt>er  passing  tbo 
fool  upon  the  stairs,  and  the  page  !  Well,  they 
saw  us  eome  forth  from  the  room  on  the  left; 
and  that  fool  is  as  makcioua  and  insolent  as  he 
is  druirken.  He  met  my  uncle  a  few  minutes 
alter ;  he  thought  fit  to  jest  With  my  poor  narue, 
But  I  only  laughed  witcn  I  was  totd ;  for,  me- 
thinks^  when  the  breast  is  clear  and  the  heart 
quiet,  one  may  well  treat  a  fool's  ribaldry  with 
scorn.  But  my  uncle  took  it  up  more  seriously, 
and  insisted  I  should  ask  permission  of  th^ 
Princess  to  trll  the  whole,  in  case  of  need*  I 
related  to  her  all  that  had  happened  ti>  us,  bow 
we  had  overheard  in  the  neighbouring  chamber 
part  of  h^r  conversation  with  her  son.  and  how 
we  had  determined  to  confront  the  fool  and  the 
page  upon  the  stairs  rather  than  listen  to  more. 
She  said  we  had  done  well,  and  gave  the  per- 
mission 1  asked  for." 

♦'  Did  it  end  there^"  asked  Algernon  Grey, 
*'  or  has  this  knave  been  busy  spreading  hm 
scandall" 

■*0h.  yes,"  answered  Agnes,  **he  hasy  and 
perhaps  it  is  lucky  t  obtained  leave  to  spenkt 
for  curly  this  morning  the  Elector  sent  for  me, 
and  with  a  grave  brow,  told  tne  I  had  been 
seen  the  night  before  leading  the  Enghah 
prisoner  down  frotn  his  mother's  lodging.  I 
answered  simply  enough.  '  I  know  I  was,  your 
Highness  The  fool  and  the  page  both  aaiv  mc.' 
He  then  asked  me  what  it  meani  ^  and  I  replied^ 
that  1  had  her  Highnesses  permission  to  tell 
tiiin,  if  he  asked,  th^t  it  was  by  her  commands 
that  1  bad  brought  you  thither,  and  led  yoo 
away  again/' 

**  What  more,  what  moreT'  said  Algernon 
Grey,  aa  the  lady  paused* 

♦'  Why,  this  mietligence  seemed  lo  throw 
him  into  a  fit  of  musing ;  and,  at  length,  he 
said,  t  So,  she  has  discovered  htm,  too,  and  Ijia 
errand  ^'  and  then  he  asked  mc  if  I  kn«iw  who 
you  were ;  I  answered,  '  1  had  been  told  yoar 
nainc  was  Algernon  Grey  ;*  and  thereupon  he 
laughed  and  shook  his  head  ;  but  itiquirod  no 
further,  saying,  ■  If  it  were  by  his  mother^e 
orders,  it  was  well'  Nevertheless.  I  could 
see  that  hti  thinks  you  some  great  man,  and 
that  yoa  come  here  upon  some  secret  mission 
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of  deep  moment.    So,  henceforth,  I  shall  call  | 
yon  'my  lord,*  and  be  vastly  ceremonious.*'       | 
•*  Nay,   nay,   not  so,*'  answered   Algernon  | 
Grey,  thrown  off  his  guard;  "live  me  none 
soch  formal  titlps,  sweet  lady ;  from  your  lips 
they  would  sound  Tery  harsh  to  me." 

"  Then  call  me  not  •  lady*  any  more,*'  she 
answered ;  *"  none  but  the  servants  here  do  that. 
I  am  the  child  of  the  castle,  and  to  those  who 
know  apd  love  me  I  am  only  Agnes." 

Algernon  Grey  felt  bis  heart  beat  fast;  but 
be  had  a  habit  of  flying  away/rom  such  emo- 
tions ;  and  after  a  single  moment's  pause,  he 
said,  **  I  must  clear  your  mind  of  one  impres> 
sion,  hpwever.  The  Elector  is  quite  wrong; 
and  so,  I  fancy,  is  the  Electress  Dowager. 
Because,  for  an  idle  whim,  I  and  my  cousin 
have  pledged  ourselves  to  each  other  to  go 
through  Europe  for  a  year  under  false  names, 
they  fancy  here,  I  find,  that  we'  have  some  con- 
cealed object,  and  that  I,  who  never  meddled 
yet  with  the  intrigues  of  courts,  am  charged 
with  some  mighty  secret  mission.  I  give  you 
my  honour — and  by  this  time,  I  hope,  you 
know  it  is  to  be  trusted — that  I  have  no  such 
task  to  perform ;  that  I  have  no  state  secrets 
ef  any  kind ;  in  short,  that  I  am  but  a  simple 
English  gentleman,  travelling  hither  and  thither 
IQ  while  a  certain  portion  of  dull  time—" 

»*  Which  you  heartily  wish  were  over,"  an- 
swered Agnes  gaily. 

"  Not  so,  upon  my  life,"  answered  Algernon ; 
"  although  I  deeply  love  my  country,  yet  there 
are  matters  therein  sooner  or  later  to  be 
brought  to  issue,  which  make  me  long  to  go  on 
wandering  thus,  till  life  and  the  journey  find 
their  close  together,  and  never  more  to  set  my 
foot  on  British  shores.  But  here  come  sad 
thoughts  again,  and  I  will  not  indulge  them. 
You  hinted  that  there  was  more  to  be  told  me. 
I  hope  the  rest  of  the  tidings  is  less  bitter ;  for 
it  is  painful  to  me  that  your  great  kindness, 
Agnes,  should  have  brought  discomfort  upon 
you  or  your  uncle." 

*♦  Oh,  to  me  it  is  none,  and  with  him  it  is 
past ;  but  the  rest  of  my  news  will,  I  am  sure, 
be  pleasant  to  you.  You  have  heard  of  an  un- 
fortunate duel  that  was  fought,"  she  said,  look- 
ing up  in  his  face  with  a  smile  which  the  twi- 
light did  not  conceal,  *•  between  an  English 
gentleman  and  the  Baron  of  Oberntraut.  You 
have  been  sorry  for  the  young  baron,  I  am  sure, 
and  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  to  day  he  is  much 
better.  His  wounds,  indeed,  seem  not  to  be 
mortal,  as  was  at  first  thought ;  and  that  these 
terrible  faintings,  from  several  of  which  they 
fancied  he  would  never  revive,  proceeded  sole- 
ly from  great*  loss  of  blood.  I  heard  he  was 
up  this  afternoon,  and  seated  in  a  chair." 

••  This  is  good  news,  indeed,"  aswered  Alger- 
non Grey.  **  Believe  me,  I  did  not  seek  to 
wound  him,  and  perilled  my  own  safety  to  avoid 
it ;  till,  at  length,  in  the  half-light— for  it  was 
then  growing  dark — I  was  obliged  to  return  his 
attack,  seekmg  to  touch  him  but  slightly.  He 
slipped,  however,  and  was  thus  more  sharply 
hurl.  You,  too,  are  pleased  if  I  judge  rightly," 
he  added,  gazing  down  upon  her  with  an  inquir- 
ing look  ;  •»  for  roethinks  that  a  part  of  the  young 
baron*8  wraih  against  myself  is  a  sort  of  retri- 
bution for  one  pleasant  evening  that  I  enjoyed 
'  ->  much  with  you  in  these  same  gardens." 


"  I  trust  not,"  said  Agnes,  eagerly;  "Itrast 
not.  He  should  have  known  better ;  be  tfaooU 
have  known  that  that  is  all  in  vaio.  Heiit 
noble,  brave,  and  upright  man,  gi>neroas,  nd 
kind  in  many  things ;  but  still—"  and  there  ihe 
paused,  as  if  unwilling  to  speak  farther. 

Two  or  three  minutes  of  silence  bad  paaed, 
and  the  hearts  of  Algernon  Grey  and  A|b« 
Herbert  were,  perhaps,  both  busy  with  fcchap 
somewhat  similar.  At  length,  a  wiW  striiD  d 
music  rose  up  from  the  town  below,  and  ther 
paused  on  the  edge  of  the  great  terrace  to  listw 
to  it. 

"  A  party  of  young  students  singing*  «'• 
the  lady.    "  Do  you  love  music!" 

"  I  must  not  say  better  than  aug^t  on  eaiti^* 
said  Algernon  Grey  ;  **  but  yet,  if  I  were  }» 
ask  for  any  sort  of  consolation  in  boors  of  grief 
and  heaviness,  I  would  choose  some  swcei 
voice  to  sing  my  cares  away.  I  made  bj 
cousin  send  me  up  an  instrument ;  but  I  kao^ 
not  how  it  is  I  have  not  had  the  heart  to  osea^ 

**  Oh,  I  will  sing  for  you  some  time  or  aaoo 
er,"  answered  Agnes ;  ** I  learned  from ifr 
mous  Italian  musician  who  was  here,  indwa* 
said  I  was  no  bad  scholar."  ^ 

•'  It  would  be,  indeed,  a  great  dcKgbt,' ifr 
swered  Algernon ;  "  but  I  fear  I  most  not  hope 
for  it  as  a  solace  of  my  imprisonmcol,  if  joa^ 
uncle  is  so  busily  occupied." 

Agnes  looked  down  thougbtfoHy for  »»^ 
ment,  and  then  laughed.  "I  do  not  know, 
she  said ;  *»  I  do  not  know  ;  we  shaU  ate.  i 
trust  your  imprisonment  win  rot  be  k)ng;  «5 
you  told  me  once  you  were  going  •'•^^^ 
soon.  I  must  lose  no  opportunity  of  sbowwj 
my  deep  thankfulness  for  what  you  ^^^ 
for  me.  It  is  little,  indeed,  that  I  can  ^ 
Some  men  have  mines  of  goW  and  Vj^^. 
stones,  and  some  but  a  garden  of  poor  wweji. 
but  were  T  a  prince,  I  would  not  raioe  }^^ 
tribute  of  the  poor  man's  btossoms,  u  i^ 
with  a  willing  heart,  than  that  of^^.^V!!: 
saPs  ore.  I  do  hope  that  yon  wfll  ^c«l^l***"j 
and  accept  all  I  can  do,  thougb  it  ^^^^ 
as  a  testimony  of  what  I  would  do  had  i  gre» 

We  need  not  pursue  their  conTcrsaUoo  r^ 
ther :  for  nearly  an  hour  more  it  went  wa^ 
same  strain  ;  and  if  the  resoluUonsof  Aijer^ 
Grey  faltered  for  a  moment  now  and  ^«^^-. 
tenderer  word  would  fall  from  bis  l'Ps--y^^ 
considering  the  feelings  that  w«rc»7'^^t 
be  exercised  great  power  o^^^**'""**  v,  Vne 
not  whether  it  were  better  or  worse  wr  a« 
that  he  did  so;  for  certainly  the  calmj» 
his  manner,  and  the  careful  tone  of  his  anpjg 
aided  her  in  deceiving  herself 8s  ^tJ,— « 
was  in  her  own  breast.  She  Ja"P»^fJ^ 
the  thought  of  love  between  them.  J"^ 
grateful,  deeply  grateful;  »"**/ "Jlwif 
aught  more  in  her  bosom,  she  ""^^JLn 
but  a  feeling  of  compassion  foroncaW^J^ 
wronged  by  unjust  imprisonment.  »■  ^ 
hear  him  talk  as  calmly  of  his  depaJWJ-fli 
said  to  herself,  as  she  could  listen  ^.«»^ 
or  a  lecture.  She  couJd  SP^^^^^JL  jj^t 
without  one  emotion.  Was  ^^^J^^' 
Oh,  no.  She  had  a  deep  friendiW  i«' •*T 
well  she  might  have ;  but  that, 
and  compassion,  were  all  ^flSLSr 
what  she  would  have  kU  hidm^^ 
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upon  l!6  part  with  him  that  moment.  As  it  was 
she  went  on  gaily,  like  a  child  treading  the 
'Terge  of  a  precipice,  and  gathering  flowers 
upon  the  edge  of  destruction.  And  when  the 
time  of  his  short  liberty  was  at  an  end,  she  was 
sorry  for  it ;  for  it  had  been  a  sweet  and  pleas- 
ant time  10  her.  They  parted  at  the  door  of 
his  chamber,  each  with  a  sigh ;  and  Algernon 
Grey  paced  up  and  down  his  solitary  room; 
and,  as  the  moon  rose  solemnly  over  the  hills, 
he  opened  his  window  and  gazed  forth,  as  if  his 
thoughts  would  bo  more  free  with  the  wide 
expanse  of  heaven  and  earth  before  him.  The 
moment  aflcr,  he  heard  the  sound  of  an  instru- 
ment of  music ;  and  turning  quickly  round  to 
the  right  he  saw  the  light  streaming  forth  from 
an  open  casement,  which,  as  far  as  he  could 
calculate,  was  near  those  of  the  Electress 
Dowager.  Ho  could  not  see  into  the  room  ; 
but  the  sweet  sounds  issued  forth  upon  the 
Dight  air,  as  a  skilful  hand  swept  the  strings  ; 
and  a  moment  after,  a  voice,  the  sweet,  clear, 
rounded  tones  of  which  he  knew  right  well, 
poured  out  a  flood  of  melody,  rising  and  falling 
on  the  ear  like  the  notes  of  a  nightingale  in 
the  spring  eventide.  The  music  was  not  ex- 
actly gay  ;  but  yet,  every  now  and  then,  a 
cheerful  tone  enlivened  the  graver  strains ; 
and  partly  from  memory — for  he  had  heard  the 
song  before — partly  from  the  exceeding  clear- 
ness with  which  every  word  was  pronounced, 
he  distinguished  each  verse  as  it  was  sung. 

SONG. 

The  moon  is  on  hich,  but  she's  hid  by  a  eload, 

The  prospect  looks  gloomy  and  drear, 
And  sUU  ilirough  the  night  may  she  weep  'ncath  the 
shroud ; 

Bat  daylight  is  coming,  and  near. 
The  heart  is  bowed  down  'neath  the  cares  of  the  hoar, 

And  the  eye  may  be  dimmed  by  a  teor ; 
But  tlie  heart  ihull  rise  up  in  the  morn  like  a  flower ; 

For  a  briglitcr  day's  coming,  and  near. 
We  have  trusted  and  hoped,  been  opprea'd,  and  have 
grieved ; 

But  joy  will  return,  never  fear ; 
There's  a  trust  and  a  h<ipc  that  is  never  deceived ; 

A  brighter  day's  coming,  and  near. 
Each  life  has  its  Joy,  ond  each  life  has  its  pain ; 

Bat  the  tirmpest  sUlI  leaves  the  sky  clear ; 
And  for  honour  and  truth,  which  arc  never  in  vain, 

A  brighter  day's  coming,  and  near. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

Another  night  passed  of  agitating  thought, 
\rith  hut  little  sleep  and  many  troublous  dreams ; 
and  for  more  than  one  long  hour  Algernon  Grey 
remained  in  deep  and  intense  thought,  ponder- 
ing over  the  present  and  the  future.  I  know 
not  how  or  why— for  there  are  many  mysteries 
in  man's  nature,  which  the  skill  of  philosophy, 
as  yet,  has  not  been  able  to  unravel ;  but  cer- 
tain it  is,  that  at  one  particular  portion  of  the 
night,  unless  sleep  deaden  the  reflective  powers 
and  still  the  imagination,  or  active  exertion  oc- 
cupies the  thoughts  with  tangible  things,  dark 
and  gloomy  images  come  crowding  upon  the 
mind,  and  seem  to  triumph  over  the  powers  of 
reason,  with  a  supernatural  influence,  like  that 
which  has  been  attributed  to  spectres  from  the 
grave.  All  that  is  sad  and  horrible  in  man's 
general  fate,  all  that  is  grievous  or  perilous  or 
worthj  of  regret  in  the  hietory  of  the  paat,  in 


the  aspect  of  the  present,  in  the  prospect  of 
the  future,  marches  by  in  long  and  black  pro*- 
cession  ;  and  the  oppressed  heart  iq  fain  to  ex- 
claim, at  this  sight  of  human  ills,  "  What !  wifr 
the  line  last  to  the  cractk  of  doom  1" 

The  couch  of  Algernon  Grey  was  not  with- 
out such  apparitions  ;  and— alas !  that  I  should 
say  it — the  thought  of  her  who  had  just  quitted 
him  in  all  her  beauty,  in  all  her  sweetness,  in 
all  her  grace,  but  rendered  the  wild  phantoms 
of  fancy  more  terrible.  He  fell,  he  could  not 
deny,  in  that  hour  of  the  opening  of  the  heart's 
secrets  to  itself,  that  he  loved  her,  eagerly,  • 
ardently,  with  the  first  passionate  love  of  en- 
thusiastic youth ;  that  to  win  her  he  would 
willingly  have  sacrificed  rank,  name,  station, 
aught  on  earth  but  his  own  sense  of  right.  But 
still,  at  the  same  time,  came  a  voice  from  his 
own  breast,  like  that  of  fate,  repeating,  *'  She 
cannot  be  thine  !  she  cannot  be  tbme  !" 

**  What  should  he  doV  he  asked  himself; 
"  how  should  he  act !"  He  could  not  repay 
her  gentle  kindness,  oflTered  in  simple  innocence, 
by  a  grateful  heart.  Flight  was  his  only  re- 
source ;  but  he  was  a  prisoner  and  had  no 
power  to  fly.  Chained  down  to  the  sole  soci- 
ety most  dangerous  to  his  peace,  it  seemed  at 
if  he  were  tied  to  the  stake  to  endure  to  the 
utmost  the  'fiery  ordeal  of  temptation.  Then 
again,  be  strove  to  cast  the  thoughts  from  him, 
and  gained  a  brief  interval  of  sleep ;  but  visions, 
all  coloured  by  the  same  gloomy  hues,  either 
disturbed  repose,  or  made  him  start  up  again 
to  think  of  the  same  themes,  and  wrestle  with, 
the  same  dark  adversaries. 

At  length  the  day  dawned ;  and,  starting 
quickly  from  his  bed,  he  hurried  to  the  window, 
opened  it,  and  gazed  forth.  Oh,  how  sweet 
was  the  fresh  aspect  of  the  morning  to"  his 
wearied  eyes,  as  calm  and  refreshing  to  the 
mind  as  the  gentle  breath  of  the  early  summer 
day  to  the  heated  cheek  it  blew  upon.  The 
golden  light  spread  through  the  valley  and  over 
the  bills,  sunk  in  amongst  the  deep  woods  and 
throughout  the  masses  of  the  dark  trees  from 
a  soft  background  of  luminous  mist ;  while, 
here  and  there,  a  woodman's  fire  or  cottage 
chimney,  sent  up  wreaths  of  faint  blue  smoke, 
rolling  in  graceful  lines  amongst  the  leaves  and 
branches. 

The  day  went  on  in  its  usual  course :  many 
hours  of  solitude,  broken  only  by  the  entrance 
of  a  servant  or  the  guard.  Algernon  Grey 
found  no  means  of  relieving  the  tedious  pass- 
ing of  the  time.  He  tried  to  read,  but  be  could 
not.  He  turned  from  the  instrument  of  music 
he  had  asked  for,  with  a  sickened  feeling,  as  if 
sweet  sounds  would  but  increase  the  bitterness 
of  meditation.  Thought,  devouring  thought, 
consumed  the  moments  ;  till  towards  evening, 
when  the  guard  threw  open  the  door,  and  to 
his  surprise  he  saw  his  old  and  attached  ser- 
vant, Antony,  enter  and  approach  him.  The 
man's  face  wore  a  mingled  expression,  as  if  he 
was  striving  to  keep  up  his  usual  appearance  of 
gaiety,  when  in  truth  his  heart  was  sad ;  and 
his  master  would  not  suffer  one  who,  he  well 
knew,  loved  him  dearly,  to  see  how  bitterly  cir- 
cumstances made  him  feel  his  imprisonment. 

"  Well,  Tony,"  he  said,  in  a  cheerfcV.  \s«)».\ 
. "  ae  ihey  Y\w©  f^'^'v^ti  ^ArnvM^VML  \tt  ^wQ>>  n»  ^»fe^ 
\atlen«;(.Vi.'' 
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"  fes,  my  lord/*  replied  the  man  ;  "  they 
haTe  come  down  from  their  high  flight,  now 
that  they  find  their  heavy  bravo  will  not  die. 
I  hope  your  lordship  has  not  fancied  I  have  been 
negligent ;  for  I  have  been  up  here  twice  a 
day,  and  the  page  as  often.  The  little  dcTil 
would  have  stabbed  the  guard,  I  believe,  to  get 
entrance,  if  I  had  not  stopped  him  ;  but  we  two 
are  not  enough  to  storm  the  castle,  and  we 
should  have  only  got  ourselves  in  limbo  too. 
However,  to-night  they  let  me  in,  to  carry  you 
these  letters,  which  a  courier  brought  just  now 
from  England ;  so  there  are  now  four  of  us ; 
and,  if  you  like,  methinks  between  us  all  we  can 
contrive  to  get  you  out.** 

Algernon  Grey  shook  his  head  with  a  smile, 
and  Uking  the  letters  and  reading  the  addresses 
with  a  listless,  uninterested  look, 

♦*  No,  no,  Tony,'*  he  said ;  "  they  would  only 
catch  us  again,  before  we  had  gone  far.  But 
what  was  that  you  said  of  the  young  Baron  of 
Obemtrauti** 

**  Why,  the  fellow  yon  fought  with,  sir,**  an- 
swered the  servant,  "  if  you  mean  him,  is  get- 
ting  better  hourly.  He  was  out  in  the  garden 
up  there,  to-night,  by  the  bank  of  the  river, 
sitting  in  a  chair.  You  have  not  hurt  him 
much,  it  seems.  Pity  you  did  not  send  your 
sword  through  his  maw.  The  bleeding  will  do 
him  good,  however ;  for  he  is  mighty  pale,  and 
won't  affront  an  English  gentleman  again,  I 
warrant.  I  saw  him  mysefi*  when  I  rode  up  to 
get  tidings.  There  he  was,  sitting  all  white 
and  colorless  in  a  great  gilt  chair  against 
the  wall  of  the  house,  like  a  wax-candle  in  a 
sconce.** 

While  the  man  had  been  speaking,  his  mas- 
ter had  slowly  approached  the  window,  opened 
one  of  the  letters,  and  was  reading  the  first 
lines  as  his  servant  concluded.  For  a  moment 
or  two  the  subject  of  the  epistle  seemed  to  pro- 
duce no  great  efifect.  He  smiled  slightly,  ran 
his  eye  down  to  the  bottom,  skimming  care- 
lessly the  contents,  and  then  turned  the  page. 
The  next  moment,  however,  he  seemed  to  be 
stirred  by  strong  emotions ;  his  brow  contract- 
ed, his  eye  flashed,  his  lip  quivered,  and  the 
hot  angry  blood  rose  in  an  instant  into  his 
cheek  and  overspread  his  forehead  with  a  fiery 
glow.  Straining  his  eyes  upon  the  sheet,  he 
read  on ;  and,  when  he  had  done,  held  the  let- 
ter open  in'his  hand  for  several  minutes,  gazing 
sternly  up  into  the  air.  He  uttered  not  a  word ; 
but  the  servant  could  see  how  his  heart  beat, 
by  the  quivering  of  the  paper  in  his  hand. 
'Then,  throwing  it  down  upon  the  table,  he  tore 
open  the  other  hastily  and  read  it  likewise. 
The  contents  did  not  seem  to  mitigate  his  agi- 
tation, though  they  mingled  a  degree  of  scorn 
with  the  expression  of  lus  countenance.  This 
time  some  portion  of  his  emotiod  found  vent  in 
a  few  brief  words :  "  So,  so  I"  he  cried.  "  So 
bold  and  shameless — and  shall  I  be  restrained 
by  such  scruples  1  Nay,  nay,  this  is  too  bad — 
England,  farewell !  You  shall  not  feel  my  foot 
for  many  a  day  !*' 

**  Ah,  my  lord !"  said  the  man,  "  things  seem 
going  on  at  a  fine  rate,  truly ;  methinks,  when 
one  takes  a  part  so  boldly,  the  other  may 
well  choose  his  part  too.  Faith,  I  would  let 
them  whistle  for  me  long  enough,  before  I 
went." 


"  What  do  you  mean  ?**  exdAimed  A^eraoc 
Grey,  turning  upon  him  sharply. 

«  Why,  my  noble  lord,  I  have  bad  a  letter, 
too,  by  Hob,  the  courier ;  and  I  dare  say  the 
news  in  mine^ind  yours  is  all  the  same." 

"And  has  it  become  the  common  scaadal. 
then !"  said  Algernon  Grey  thougfatfoUy.  "  So 
young,  so  fair,  so  haughty,  and  yet  so  shame- 
less !  Leave  me,  Tony,  leave  me,  and  come 
up  to-morrow  early ;  doubtless  they  will  give 
you  admission,  if  all  goes  well — I  want  naoght 
more  to-night ;  leave  me,  I  say." 

"Well,  my  lord,  if  I  were  you,  I  would  not 
take  it  much  to  heart,"  replied  the  man,  linger- 
ing for  a  moment  ere  he  departed.  **  There's 
not  much  love  lost  on  either  side,  I  beiiere, 
and  never  was ;  and  you  will  be  just  as  wefl 
quit  of  a  bad  bargain.*' 

Algernon  Grey  waved  his  hand  for  him  to 
leave  the  room,  but  answered  not ;  and  wbea 
the  man  was  gone,  he  strode  up  and  down  the 
wide  chamber  for  full  half  an  hour  with  quick 
and  agitated  steps.  Then,  casting  himsdf  into 
a  chair,  he  laughed  aloud,  exclaiming,  "  I  am  a 
fool!  Why  should  I  ffrieve?  "Why  let  soe^ 
idle  passions  tear  me  f  I  love  her  not — have 
never  loved  her — I  contemn,  despise  her — have 
ever  scorned  her  pitiful  pride,  and  hot  strove, 
against  my  nature,  to  bend  my  aflfections  to  mj 
duty.  Let  her  take  her  course — nay,  indeed, 
she  has  taken  it.** 

The  door  opened  suddenly,  and  then,  for  the 
first  time,  he  perceived  that  night  had  fallen, 
as  the  lights  from  the  ante-chamber  ponred  in ; 
and  he  saw  the  form  of  Agnes,  without  distin- 
guishing her  features,  standing  in  the  doorway. 
like  a  graceful  shadow. 

"Will  you  come  to-night  1"  said  that  sweet, 
musical  voice  ;  and,  starting  up,  Algernon  Grey 
snatched  his  hat  from  the  table,  replying — 
"  Most  willingly,  fair  Agnes.** 

As  they  walked  along  through  the  courts 
by  the  Altan,  out  into  the  gardens  over  the 
terrace,  Agnes  saw  that  a  great  change  had 
come  upon  her  companion.  Far  from  seeming 
to  have  received  any  heavy  news  from  his  na- 
tive land,  it  appeared  as  If  some  heavy  weight 
had  been  taken  from  his  mind.  His  manner 
was  light  and  cheerful ;  his  words  gay  and  M 
of  unusual  fire — somewhat  wild  and  abeent, 
indeed,  at  times ;  but  still,  the  whole  tone  was 
sunshiny  and  very  unlike  the  gloomy  mood  of 
the  preceding  night. 

The  difiference  made  Agnes  thoughtful.  She 
asked  herself,  "  Is  it  his  nature  to  be  thos  va- 
riable!" But  she  would  not  believe  it.  Tbeie 
was  something  in  her  breast  that  would  not  let 
her  think  the  slightest  ill  of  him  beside  her. 
The  picture  of  his  character  was  already  drawn 
by  the  hand  of  aflfection  upon  a  woman's  heart ; 
and,  when  such  is  the  case,  stem,  and  hard, 
and  continued  must  be  the  wearing  power  that 
can  ever  efiTace  the  lines.  A  new  light  seemed 
to  break  upon  her;  and  at  length  she  said,  "I 
think  I  can  divine  that  you  have  heard  how 
much  better  is  your  adversary.  It  is  said  they 
will  bring  him  into  Heidelberg  to-morrow.'* 

"  Yes,  I  have  heard  it,"  answered  Algernon 
Grey,  "and  am  exceedingly  rejoiced  to  find 
his  wound  will  not  prove  dangerous." 

Agnes  was  satisfied ;  his  new  gaiety  was  ac« 
counted  for;  and,  as  they  wandered  on,  she 
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^▼e  free  course  to  all  her  own  thoughts,  as 
tbey  sprang  up  from  the  deep  well  of  the  heart 
unobstructed  to  the  lips.  Once,  indeed,  she 
"was  a  little  frightened  at  her  own  feelings  and 
at  his  manner.  Not  that  he  said  aught  to  alarm 
or  agitate  her;  but  there  was  a  tenderness 
mingled  with  the  frank  and  rapid  outpouring  of 
all  the  ideas  that  seemed  to  cross  his  brain, 
inrhich  startled  and  moved  her.  But  women 
have  always  some  veil  ready  to  hide  agitating 
troths  from  their  own  eyes ;  and  Agnes  dis- 
missed the  thought  ere  it  had  possessed  her 
mind  for  a  moment.  Carried  away  by  the 
quick  and  sparkling  current  o/his  conversation, 
ber  brain  seemed  to  whirl  as  the  mind  followed 
him ;  and  he,  in  the  turbulent  emotions  pro- 
duced 6y  the  tidings  he  had  received  and  the 
atruggling  love  within  his  bosom,  suffered  him- 
self to  be  hurried  rapidly  on,  he  saw  not,  he 
knew  not,  he  cared  not  whither.  Their  peril- 
ous course  in  a  frail  bark  some  few  days  before 
down  the  furious  torrent  of  the  Neckar  was 
but  an  emblem  of  the  voyage  of  their  two  hearts 
along  the  troubled  stream  of  love  that  night. 
Time  flew  on  more  rapidly  than  either  of  them 
knew ;  the  castle  clock  striking  ten  roused 
them  as  it  were  from  a  dream ;  and,  returning 
to  his  prison,  Algernon  Grey,  as  before,  parted 
from  Agnes  in  the  ante-chamber.  The  mo- 
ment he  had  entered  his  own  room  the  door 
was  closed ;  he  cast  himself  into  a  seat,  leaned 
his  folded  arms  upon  the  table,  and,  as  if  utterly 
exhausted,  let  his  head  fall  upon  his  arms ;  and 
there,  for  three  long  hours,  without  a  change 
of  attitude,  he  remained  plunged  in  the  cares  of 
wild,  unformed,  unregulated  thoughts.  An  at- 
tendant came  in,  but  he  took  no  notice  of  him. 
He  placed  supper  on  the  table,  and  invited  him 
courteously  to  take  some.  He  replied  not,  for 
he  heard  not ;  and  the  man,  thinking  that  he  | 
slept,  retired.  i 

At  the  end  of  the  time  I  have  mentioned  the  | 
prisoner  started  up,  brushed  back  the  rich  brown  | 
curls  from  his  broad  forehead  with  a  bewildered 
look,  and,  taking  a  light,  retired  to  bed  and  slept, 
strange  to  say,  profoundly. 

The  sun  had  risen  high ;  an  attendant  had 
twice  entered  the  large  room ;  and  all  the 
world  was  busy  with  the  ordinary  affairs  of 
life,  before  Algernon  Grey  awoke  from  one  of 
those  de^,  dreamless  sleeps,  which  sometimes 
succeed  to  the  exhausting  conflict  of  passions 
in  the  human  breast.  For  a  few  moments  he 
could  hardly  tell  where  he  was ;  he  could  with 
difficulty  recollect  the  circumstances  in  which 
he  was  placed,  or  the  events  of  the  preceding 
day.  But,  as  they  rushed  at  length  upon  mem- 
ory, a  shadow  came  over  his  face ;  and  again 
the  question  recurred,  **What  am  I  doing  1 
"Whither  am  I  hurrying  V  The  gloom  of  the 
preceding  days  came  over  him  more  darkly 
than  ever,  and  he  passed  a  full  hour  in  anxious 
thought. 

**  No,  no  !"  he  exclaimed  at  length  ;  *'  what- 
.  ever  be  the  temptation,  I  will  not  do  such 
wrong  to  her  young  and  innocent  heart  as  to 
seek  its  love,  while  there  is  no  chance,  no  hope 
.  of  our  ultimate  union.  I  will  rather  see  her 
give  her  hand  to  another,  and  live  on  in  love- 
less, cheerless  solitude  myself  Yet,  if  1  am 
kept  here,  if  I  linger  near  her  in  this  constant 
companionship,  wjth  her  beauty  and  her  grace 


before  my  eyes,  her  sweet  voice  sounding  in 
my  ears,  her  high  yet  gentle  thoughts  mingling 
with  and  softening  my  own,  how  can  I  so 
guard  myself  as  never  to  betray  the  secret  of 
my  bosom ! — how  can  I  restrain  myself  so  as 
not  to  tell  my  love  and  seek  hers  in  return  % 
Men  have  tried  the  same  before  and  have  ever 
failed.  I  have  no  such  confidence  in  my  own 
strength,  and  I  will  not  risk  it ;  I  will  fLy — 
whatever  it  cost  to  tear  myself  away,  I  will  fly." 

The  hours  went  by ;  and  a  little  before  noon 
the  prisoner  received  a  brief  visit  from  Herbert. 
The  news  he  brought  was  so  far  satisfactory, 
as  it  showed  Algernon  the  prospect  of  his  speedy 
liberation.  His  adversary  had  been  removed 
into  Heidelberg  the  day  before,  liad  not  suffered 
in  the  least  by  the  exertion,  had  passed  a  good 
night,  and  pronounced  himself  quite  well.  But 
the  duration  of  the  old  officer's  stay  was  so 
short,  that  no  other  information  could  be  com- 
municated. After  dinner  Algernon's  servant 
appeared  again,  but  he  brought  no  tidings ;  and 
when  his  master  inquired,  with  some  surprise, 
what  had  become  of  his  cousin,  that  he  saw 
him  not,  the  stout  servant  answered,  with  i 
laugh,  *'  Oh,  sir,  he  is  woman-hunting ;  some 
fair  lady  here  has  him  always,  at  her  heels ; 
but,  though  Heaven  forbid  I  should  say  I  love 
him  much,  yet  I  do  believe  he  has  striven  to 
serve  you,  in  this  matter  at  least ;  for  I  know 
he  has  been  twice  with  the  Elector  and  once 
with  the  Electress  about  your  affairs." 

»•  And  why  love  you  him  not,  TonyV*  asked 
his  master.  "  I  have  seen,  it  is  true,  that  you 
have  less  reverence  for  him  than  pleases  me ; 
but  I  would  fain  know  the  cause." 

**  I  have  known  him  from  a  boy,"  replied  the 
man  drily  ;  "  and,  though  he  never  did  aught 
to  injure  or  offend  me,  yet  there  are  certain 
things  that  one  sees,  and  hears,  and  knows, 
which,  do  what  a  man  will,  make  up  in  the 
course  of  time  an  amount  of  love  or  disliking 
very  difficult  to  be  changed.  I  own  I  love  him 
not ;  and,  to  say  truth,  I  have  found  few  that 
do  who  have  known  him  as  well ;  but  it  is  no 
affair  of  mine,  and,  if  you  love  him,  I  have 
naught  to  do  but  to  be  his  humble  servant." 

"  I  trust  you  will  show  yourself  so,"  replied 
his  master ;  **  first,  as  he  is  my  kinsman ;  next, 
as  he  is  my  friend." 

**  1  will,  my  IokI,"  replied  the  man ;  "  unless 
I  can  some  time  show  you  that  he  is  not  your 
friend  ;  for  that's  a  point  I  doubt." 

"  You  are  prejudiced,"  answered  Algernon 
Grey ;  **  and  I  thought  not  to  see  one,  who 
wants  not  sense,  recollect  the  follies  of  a  boy, 
long,  long  years  afterwards.    Now  leave  me." 

*•  It  is  not  only  follies  I  remember,  my  lord," 
replied  the  servant,  gravely ;  "  I  never  accused 
him  of  follies.  It  is  not  head  he  wants,  it  is 
heart.  For  ten  long  years  I  saw  him  in  your 
father's  house,  a  child,  a  lad,  almost  a  man ; 
and  I  know  him  well." 

**  Leave  me,"  said  Algernon  Grey  sternly ; 
and  the  servant  withdrew.  But,  if  the  truth 
must  be  told,  his  young  master  was  more 
inclined  to  share  his  sentiments  than  he  would 
admit.  For  some  years  he  had  not  seen  his 
cousin,  ere  he  joined  him  on  the  continent. 
He  had  remembered  him  only  as  the  companion, 
of  his  boyhood,  eVd^x  Vs^  ^^'t^x^  ^«w^^\s>qx  ^^S^ 
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ddTisin;  pleasures  for  him,  and  Itreakioir  ^h® 
doll  ceremonies  of  a  stately  hoasehold.  After 
tbey  met  again,  bowever,  be  bad  seen  much 
tbat  pained  and  displeased  bim ;  and  he  felt 
sorry,  not  withoat  good  caase,  that  he  had 
entered  into  one  of  those  wild  and  romantic 
engagements  with  him,  tp  travel  together  for  a 
certain  time  under  feigned  names,  which  had 
been  rendered  common  at  that  period  by  the 
publication  of  the  most  popular,  but,  at  the 
same  time,  it  must  be  said,  the  most  idle 
romance  that  ever  was  written — •*  The  Astrea 
of  D'Urfy."  He  turned  his  mind,  however, 
from  the  subject  as  soon  as  possible,  after  the 
servant  had  left  him  ;  and  now  he  tried  to  read 
and  pass  his  time  wHh  any  other  thoughts  than 
those  of  Agnes  Herbert.  AU  those  who  have 
made  such  efforts  know  how  vain  they  are. 
She  was  ever  before  bis  eyes,  ever  present  to 
his  fancy ;  and  he  gave  up  the  attempt,  asking 
himself  whether,  if  she  came  again  that  night, 
he  should  go  as  before,  or  steadily  refuse  such 
dangerous  companionship. 

He  was  saved  the  struggle,  however;  for 
about  five  o^clock  Herbert  again  presented  him- 
self, followed  by  a  guard,  and,  taking  Alger- 
non's hand  warmly,  he  said,  "  Come,  my  young 
friend,  your  imprisonment  is  drawing  near  an 
end.  The  Elector  has  sent  for  you,  and,  doubt- 
less, it  is  to  give  you  freedom,  for  this  young 
Obemtraat  is  recovering  fast.  Come  with  me, 
and  we  shall  soon  hear  more." 

Algernon  Grey  followed  willingly  enough, 
and  the  English  officer  led  him,  by  several  of 
those  passages  and  staircases  through  which 
he  had  passed  with  Agnes  on  the  first  night  of 
his  imprisonment,  to  the  eastern  part  of  the 
castle,  where  Frederic's  own  apartments  were 
situated.  At  length,  crossing  an  anticbamber 
full  of  guards  and  attendants,  they  entered  a 
ball  where  the  Elector  was  waiting  with  his 
court.  There  was  but  a  small  attendance  of 
the  Palatinate  nobility,  it  is*  true,  not  above 
fifteen  or  twenty  persons  being  present ;  but 
Algernon  Grey  saw  several  who  had  surround- 
ed the  Prince  on  the  first  night  of  his  presenta- 
tion, and  amongst  the  rest  Lord  Craven  and 
the  old  Baron  of  Oberntraut.  The  worthy 
chamberlain*s  countenance,  notwithstanding 
the  reports  made  of  his  son's  health,  did  not 
seem  a  bit  more  placable  than  when  last  the 
young  Englishman  had  seen  it;  and  that  of 
the  Elector  bore  a  somewhat  grave  and  em- 
barrassed look.  As  the  whole  party  were 
assembled  not  far  from  the  door,  however, 
Algernon  Grey  had  not  much  time  for  observa- 
tion before  he  stood  within  a  step  of  the  Elector, 
and  to  his  surprise  found  Frederic's  hand  ex- 
tended towards  him.  He  took  it  instantly,  and 
bent  bis  head  over  it,  without,  however,  bow- 
ing the  knee,  and  the  Prince  at  once  began  the 
conversation,  saying : — 

**  I  have  been  much  grieved,  sir,  to  be  forced 
by  the  laws  and  customs  of  my  country  to 
subject  you  to  the  inconveniences  of  imprison- 
ment till  such  time  as  the  results  of  your  duel 
with  one  of  my  oflScers,  the  Baron  of  Obem- 
traat,  could  be  fully  ascertained.  We  have  an 
edict  here  repressing  such  encounters ;  but  as 
y<ni  are  a  stranger  to  our  laws,  though  amena- 
ble to  them  while  in  these  dominions,  I  must 
aay  the  fault  waa  more  his  than  yours.    The 


Baron  may  now,  however,  be  considered  vnU, 
and  I  am  willing  to  pass  over  the  offence  on  becli 
parts ;  in  his  ease  considering  all  that  be  bis 
already  undergone,  and  in  yours,  your  ignorance 
of  our  laws.  I  have  sent  for  you,  therefore,  to 
tell  you  your  imprisonment  is  at  an  end,  and 
to  reconcile  you  with  the  family  of  your  late 
adversary.  Henceforth,  I  trust,  you  will  be 
friends,  not  enemies." 

Algernon  Grey  was  about  to  reply  that  be 
had  never  entertained  the  slightest  enmity 
towards  bis  opponent,  when  the  old  Lord  of 
Oberntraut  took  a  step  forward  and  said,  in  a 
sharp  tone,  *'  I  came  here,  noble  prince,  to  seek 
reparation,  and  not  friendship ;  and  I  beseech 
your  Highness — " 

But  at  that  moment  he  was  interrupted  by 
a  low  voice  from  behind,  saying,  *<  WiU  jnu 
allow  me  to  pass,  Lord  Craven  V* 

The  gentleman  thus  addressed  made  way; 
and  the  next  instant  the  Baron  (^  ObemtrasC 
himself  came  forward,  ghastly  pale,  and  appar- 
ently somewhat  feeble,  but  yet  walking  wttb  a 
firm  step  and  an  upright  head.  The  nKHnent 
he  stood  before  the  Elector,  he  held  fonb  hi» 
hand  frankly  to  Algernon  Grey,  saying,  «*  I,  at 
least,  sir,  entertain  no  such  feelings ;  I  cone 
here  to  ask  your  friendship,  and  to  thank  yon 
for  a  lesson  yon  have  taught  me,  which  wifl 
make  me  a  wiser  man  to  the  end  of  my  hfe.  I 
have  been  somewhat  spoiled  by  success  and 
flattery,  sir ;  and  needed  a  check,  such  as  this 
wound  has  given,  to  teach  roe  tbat  no  roan  c^ 
always  have  his  way  in  this  world.  You  are 
the  most  skilful  swordsman  I  have  ever  seen ; 
you  dealt  nobly  and  honourably  with  me,  and  in 
this  presence  I  declare  tbat  the  whole  £ralt, 
from  first  to  last,  was  mine.  I  sought  the 
quarrel,  urged  it  on,  led  you  to  the  place  of  the 
encounter ;  and  I  do  believe  that,  exposed  by 
my  rash  anger  to  your  cooler  skill,  roy  life  was 
often  at  your  mercy,  had  you  chosen  to  take  it. 
I  thank  you,  therefore,  for  the  wound  you  gave, 
and  trust  you  will  forget  the  past,  and  take  mj 
offered  band."  ' 

*♦  With  my  whole  heart,"  answered  Algernon 
Grey^  pressing  it  warmly ;  **  and  I  do  asaare 
you.  Baron,  that  only  the  defence  of  roy  own 
life  would  have  induced  me  to  injure  you.  I 
could  not  help  it,  however ;  for  you  are  not  an 
adversary  to  be  trifled  with.  Indeed  it  was 
more  accident  than  aught  else  that  gave  me 
a  momentary  advantage.  Had  not  your  foot 
slipped  on  the  wet  sward,  the  chance  migbt 
have  been  against  me,  and  I  sboukl  have  been 
lying  still  enough  by  this  time." 

The  young  baron  smiled  with  a  look  of  pleas- 
ure at  this  testimony  to  bis  skill ;  and  the 
Elector,  calling  the  old  Lord  of  Oberntraut  into 
one  of  the  deep  windows,  said,  *•  My  lord,  I  ia- 
treat — nay,  I  comniand,  that  you  let  your  anger 
drop,  aoch  cease  all  vain  pursuit  of  revenge. 
This  is  no  ordinary  man  you  have  to  deal  with. 
I  know  bim,  though  he  believes  I  do  not,  and 
am  aware  not  only  tbat  he  is  one  of  the  bhglk 
nobles  of  England,  but  also  tbat  he  is  sent  hither 
on  a  secret  mission  of  deep  importance  to  my 
welfare." 

**  A  spy,  sir,  you  would  sajl"  nrannufed  tbo 
old  lord,  in  a  low  bitter  tone. 

"Hush,  sir!"  cried  the  Eleetor,  his  brow 
growing  dark ;  "  no  more  of  this  if  yon  ' 
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merit  the  continuance  or  my  favour.  I  am  not 
80  powerless  that  I  cannot  make  my  commands 
reepected  by  my  own  court.  You  hear  what 
your  son  has  said.  He  exculpates  him  of  all 
blame.  No  serious  injury  has  been  done,  and 
I  insist  that  you  yield  to  reconciliation." 

**  As  the  hoy  is  satisfied,"  replied  the  cham- 
berlain, doggedly,  "and  in  obedience  to  your 
Highness,  I  submit ;"  and  turning  towards  Al- 
gernon Grey,  he  added,  '*  By  the  commands  of 
my  Prince,  sir,  I  am  ready  to  let  this  matter 
drop ;  but  I  must  advise  you  not  to  try  such 
things  again  with — " 

**  Hush,  hush,  my  father !"  cried  his  son,  **  I 
will  proclaim  to  all  the  world  that  there  never 
was  a  more  noble  gentleman  than  he  who  new 
stands  before  you ;  and  as  you  have  hated  him 
solely  as  my  adversary,  I  do  beseech  you  now 
to  love  him  as  my  friend." 

"  Well,  sir,  well,"  replied  the  old  lord,  "  I 
have  naught  to  say ;  let  the  matter  be  passed 
and  forgotten ;"  but  it  was  evident  that  his  ill- 
will  was  but  little  diminished,  and  his  angry 
pride  unpactfied. 

"  Well,"  said  the  Elector,  with  a  courteous 
smile,  **  this  all  being  settled,  and  animosities 
healed,  we  will  now  part  for  the  evening — and 
you,  noble  sir,"  he  continued,  turning  to  Alger- 
non Grey,  **  though  I  will  only  call  you  by  the 
name  you  are  pleased  to  assume,  will,  I  trust, 
grace  our  court  by  your  presence  to-morrow  at 
the  hour  of  eleven.  We  have  there  matters  of 
some  weight,  which  we  wish  to  make  known 
to  all  friends  and  well-wishers,  either  of  the 
Elector  Palatine,  or  his  lady,  the  pearl  of  Eng- 
land ;  and  we  trust,  that  you  may  be  ranked  in 
both  classes." 

♦*  I  will  not  fail,  your  Highness,"  answered 
Algernon  Grey ;  "  but  I  fear  it  may  be  my 
audience  of  leave-taking." 

"  Not  so,  not  so,"  replied  the  Elector ;  *'  we 
shall  find  means  to  keep  you  with  us,  I  do  not 
doubt.  However  that  may  be,  farewell  for  the 
present ;"  and  passing  through  the  opposite 
door  with  a  large  part  of  his  train,  comprising 
the  old  Baron  of  Oberntraut,  he  left  the  hall. 
As  soon  as  he  was  gone,  Algernon  Grey's  late 
adversary  once  more  grasped  his  hand,  saying, 
♦'  You  must  not  go,  my  friend  ;  the  Elector  has 
need  of  swords  such  as  youra ;  ay,  and  of  hearts 
and  heads  such  as  yours,  too.  If  there  is  chiv- 
alry in  your  nature  ;  if  there  is  high  spirit  and 
generous  enthusiasm — and  I  know  there  is — 
you  will  give  him  aid  in  his  hour  of  need.  I 
may  be  tied  down  to  this  spot  by  many  things ; 
but  if  you  go  with  him,  I  know  there  is  a  better 
arm  and  better  brain  than  any  I  could  bring." 

**  Nay,  not  better,"  answered  Algernon  Grey, 
*'  though  equally  devoted  to  ^ny  good  cause.  But 
I  know  not  what  you  mean,  on  what  expedition 
he  is  bound,  or  what  enterprise  is  before  him." 

'*  I  cannot  tell  you,"  answered  Oberntraut  in 
a  low  voice  ;  "and  I  cannot  entertain  you,  as' 
I  could  wish,  at  my  own  lodgings,  on  account 
of  this  sickness  ;  hut  if  you  inquire  for  me  to- 
morrow, ere  you  come  hither,  I  will  tell  you 
more.  Now  I  must  return ;  for,  to  say  truth, 
I  am  tired.  I  never  thought  to  know  the  day 
when  I  should  say  that  a  short  walk  and  a  brief 
conference  were  too  much  for  my  strength ; 
but  so  it  is,  and  I  mast  go  and  lie  onc«  more 
down  and  rest." 


The  party  broke  up  soon ;  but  ere  Algernon 
Grey  quitted  the  hall  for  the  purpose  of  return- 
ing to  the  place  of  his  imprisonment,  to  see  that- 
all  his  effects  were  carefully  carried  down  ta 
the  inn  below,  Lord  Craven  approached,  and, 
after  shaking  hands  with  him,  said  somethmg 
in  a  low  voice. 

**  This  evening,  if  you  will,"  answered  Al- 
gernon Grey ;  "  but  what  is  it.  Craven  1" 

The  young  nobleman  replied  in  a  whisper ; 
and  a  dark  cloud  immediately  came  over  Al- 
gernon Grey's  countenance. 

"  I  know  it  all,"  he  answered ;  "  all  that  you. 
can  tell  me,  Craven.  Come  and  see  me,  if  yon 
will.  Right  glad  shall  I  be  to  spend  an  hour 
with  you ;  but  mention  not  that  name  again. 
Much  is,  doubtless,  false ;  much  is,  doubtless, 
exaggerated  ;  but  much  must  be  true  that  should 
not  be  SO;  and  my  own  course  is  decided. '*^ 
Thus  saying,  he  turned  to  Herbert,  and,  after  a 
few  words,  walked  back  with  him  to  the  tower 
where  he  had  been  confined. 


CHAPTER  XVni. 

The  fair  Princess  of  England,  now  in  the 
pride  of  youth  and  beauty,  in  the  full  sunshine 
of  prosperity  and  power,  with  one  of  the  fairest 
portions  of  the  earth  for  her  dominions,  with 
admiration,  flattery,  esteem,  love,  almost  ado- 
ration, rising  up  almost  like  incense  beiuic  her. 
but  with  so  sad  and  dark  a  fate  for  the  future, 
sat  in  her  silver  chamber,  surrounded  by  all  the 
beauty  she  could  collect  from  her  husband's 
dominions.  There  were  only  three  men  pres- 
ent, two  old  German  noblemen,  and,  strange 
to  say,  our  acquaintance,  William  Lovet.  The 
hour  was  nearly  the  same  as  that  in  which  Al- 
gernon Grey  wa&  summoned  to  the  presence  of 
the  Elector  ;  and  every  face  around  was  full  of 
satisfaction  as  the  Princess  and  her  countryman 
talked  somewhat  lightly  of  the  imprisonment  of 
Level's  kinsman,  and  the  prospects  before  him  ; 
using  the  French  tongue. 

The  Englishman  stood  before  the  chair  of  the 
Electress,  with  his  bat  and  plume  dangling  from 
his  hand,  his  head  slightly  bent,  his  ear  turned 
to  hear  the  Princess's  words,  and  a  slight  sar- 
castic smile  upon  his  finely-turned  lip. 

'*  Good  faith  !  your  Highness,"  he  said,  in  an- 
swer to  something  the  Princess  communicated, 
"  I  know  not  well  whether  to  rejoice  or  be  sad 
at  the  tidings  you  give  me." 

'♦  Sad  !"  exclaimed  Elizabeth,  with  a  look  of 
much  surprise ;  **  have  you  not  yourself  been 
urging  his  liberation  ?** 

•*That  was  a  duty,"  answered  Lovet,  with 
the  same  meaning  smile ;  **  but  there  may  be 
unpleasant  duties,  madam.'* 

"Are  you  his  friend,  his  kinsman  1"  ex- 
claimed the  Electress. 

"Both,"  answered  Lovet;  "but  yet,  friend- 
ship may  have  unpleasant  duties  to  perform.  I 
urged  his  liberation  not  because  I  thought  it 
best  for  him,  hut  because  it  was  what  he  had  a 
right  to  demand." 

"  Is  he  so  wild  and  rash,  then,"  demanded 
Elizabeth,  "  that,  like  a  lion,  he  must  be  kept  in 
a  cage ! — But  you  are  jesting ;  I  see  it  on  yqoi: 
face." 
\     '*  Good  \aVL\i\  i3io\  v^  VNaw^ir  WiW^w^''^*^ 
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Englishman  ;  "  but  because  all  men  do  not  know 
what  is  best  for  them ;  and  my  cousin  is  one  of 
them — a  rare,  keen  judge  for  others,  but  not  for 
himself. — Now,  look  around,  your  Highness. 
What  do  you  see  V* 

**Too  many  things  for  a  catalogue"  an- 
swered the  Princess  ;  "  vases,  statuesr  hang- 
ings of  blue  and  silver,  many  fair  ladies, 
and—" 

**  Stop  there,  I  beg,"  said  Lovet.  "  All  these 
bright  things  make  me  judge  that  it  were  wise 
for  any  gay  and  courtly  gentleman  to  stay 
amongst  them ;  but  these  same  things — nay, 
their  very  beauty" — and  he  ran  his  eye  over 
the  circle  round  the  Electress,  calling  forth  a 
well-pleased  smile  on  many  of  the  faces  near — 
"have  quite  the  contrary  effect  on  my  good 
cousin,  making  him  seek  to  fly  such  sweet 
temptation  ;  and,  like  a  wandering  friar,  or  our 
good  friend  St.  Anthony,  resist  the  devil,  love. 
Hymen,  and  the  rest,  by  solitude  and  macera- 
tion." The  Electress  laughed  and  he  proceeded; 
**  We  are  of  different  judgments,  he  and  I ;  while 
I  am  free,  I  stay  even  where  I  am ;  no  sooner  is 
he  at  liberty  than  he  flies,  depend  upon  it ;  but 
if  I  could  have  a  private  word  with  your  High- 
ness, I  might  tell  you  more,  and  say  things 
worthy  of  your  ear." 

Elizabeth  gazed  round  the  circle  for  an  instant, 
,.xmd  then  said,  speaking  English,  *'  There  is  no 
*one  who  understands  our  native  tongue." 

A  momentary  hesitation  seemed  to  come  over 
William  Lovet ;  and  he  paused  for  an  instant, 
ere  he  replied.  It  was  seldom  that  such  a  thing 
happened  to  him ;  for  he  was  ready  and  quick 
at  repartee,  and  had,  as  is  the  case  with  many  a 
shrewd  and  intriguing  man,  a  habit,  as  shrewd  as 
nature,  of  veiling  his  direct  meaning  in  figures 
which  implied  more  than  was  actually  said.  He 
rarely  found  a  difficulty  in  making  his  hearers 
easily  comprehend  a4l  that  he  meant,  while  he 
guarded  against  an  accurate  report  of  anything 
that  he  had  instigated,  requested,  or  desired, 
by  rendering  the  expressions  in  themselves  so 
unmeaning,  that,  when  repealed  to  an  unpre- 
pared ear,  their  sense,  if  they  had  any,  seemed 
very  different  from  that  which  the  circum- 
stances at  the  moment  gave  them.  In  the 
present  instance,  however,  his  task  was  one  of 
some  difficulty ;  for  he  sought  to  convey  to  a 
mind,  naturally  shrewd  and  acute,  and  accus- 
tomed to  deal  very  much  with  hyperbole  and 
metaphor,  a  false  idea  in  the  general,  while 
all  the  particulars  were  in  themselves  true. 

So  long  did  he  remain  silent,  that  the  Elect- 
ress at  length  said  in  a  tone  of  impatience, 
**  Well,  sir,  what  would  you  say  V* 

"  Good  faith !  your  Highness,"  he  answered 
in  a  frank  tone  ;  '*  I  do  not  know  well  how  to 
begin.  I  must  not  forget  that  it  is  my  cousin  I 
am  speaking  of;  but  yet  I  wish  to  give  you  such 
an  insight  into  the  matter  that  you  may  judge 
fairly  of  it  by  yourself  From  various  circum- 
stances, which  it  is  little  worth  while  to  speak 
of,  this  good  cousin  of  mine  has  conceived  a  hor- 
ror and  fear  of  woman's  love." 

"  I  can  conceive  the  circumstances,"  answer- 
ed the  Electress ;  **  his  history  is  not  wholly  un- 
known to  me,  Master  Lovet." 

**  Then  you  have  the  whole  affair,"  answered 
Iter  visitor,  catching  gladly  al  lYie  a^tm«&\oiv 
**!  need  Bay  nothing  more.    You.  Yia.^e  «e8^ 


with  your  own  eyes,  know  right  well,  mostbsre 
heard  and  marked  the  attractions  whiehyov 
court  possesses  for  my  poor  cousin  Algeim 
Within  two  days  he  took  fright  at  his  owd  kb- 
sations,  and  was  for  flying  as  fast  aft  posuMc: 
but  a  duel,  a  knight-errant  like  adventore,  iin- 
prisonment,  and  the  devil  to  boot,  I  beUere. 
have  detained  him  here  even  till  now;  ni 
Love*8  chain,  .1  doubt  not,  is  round  and  round 
his  heart  by  this  time.  Neyertheiess,  be  mfi 
snap  his  fetters  as  soon  as  his  limbs  are  free: 
and  as  I  have  promised,  by  an  oath  more  Nod- 
ing  than  a  marriage  vow,  to  go  with  him  wher- 
ever he  goes  for  the  next  year,  you  may  well 
judge  that  I  am  not  very  anxious  to  see  bis 
prison  doors  unlocked." 

Elizabeth  meditated  for  a  minute  or  two,  md 
then  answered,  "  I  should  have  thought  the  mii- 
sion  which  brought  him  hither  would  detaio  lum 
somewhat  longer  at  our  court." 

"There  are  two  objections  to  that  supposi- 
tion," replied  Lovet ;  **  first,  that  whatever  ob- 
ject he  had  in  coming  hither— of  which  I  koov 
nothing,  for  he  has  his  secrets  as  well  as  I  bare 
mine — must  be  attained  by  this  time.  Depeivl 
upon  it,  your  Highness,  if  he  had  any  object  at 
all,  it  was  but  to  examine,  to  see,  to  inqaiiF. 
and  nothing  more.  He  most  have  seen  eooo^ 
of  your  court,  must  have  beard  enough  of  con- 
ing events,  for  a  quick  mind  like  his  to  barr 
formed  its  own  conclusions." 

"  That  16  one  objection  to  my  view,"  replied 
the  Electress ;  "what  is  the  second  ?" 

"A  very  simple  one,"  said  William  Lovet, 
*'  namely,  that  the  court  of  the  Count  Palatioe 
is  very  soon  to  become,  if  what  men  say  be 
true,  the  court  of  a  great  king.  Heidelbcrv  i^i 
about  to  lose  its  splendour,  and  those  who  stay  . 
there  may  study  or  may  sing  amongst  nightin- 
gales and  professors,  with  sweet  voices  and 
deep  learning ;  but  no  courtly  auditory,  and  but 
small  company." 

The  Electress  smiled.  **Such  things  may 
be^"  she  said,  in  a  grave  pondering  tone,  seem- 
ing to  consider  each  won! ;  **  but  yet,  my  good 
sir,  as  all  things  must  come  to  an  end,  so  moat 
this  gentleman^s  visit  to  our  court.  Only  I 
would  rather — whatever  my  hu8band*s  d#;tsiOD 
may^be  upon  matters  which  have  been  bruited 
about  somewhat  too  largely — I  would  rather,  I 
say,  thit  a  noble  gentleman  of  my  own  liiid, 
supposed  to  be  sent  hither  expressly  by  my 
father,  should  not  take  his  departure  immedi- 
ately that  the  Electors  resolution  is  mads  pub- 
lic." 

Lovet  saw  his  advantage,  and  exclaimed  at 
once,  **  Heaven  forfend !  it  would  be  most  det- 
rimental!" 

*'  Highly  so,"  rejoined  the  Electress.  **  Ru- 
mours, true  or  false,  assign  to  this  yooag  gen- 
tleman a  high  place  in  the  world's  esteem ;  the 
confidence  of  his  own  sovereign  in  the  task  of 
watching  here  the  proceedings  relative  to  the 
Bohemian  crown,  and  of  acting  according  as 
circumstances  shall  seem  to  need.  It  wiQ  ce^ 
tainly,  as  you  say,  be  most  detrimental,  U,  im- 
mediately that  the  Elector's  decision  is  known, 
he  were  to  withdraw  himself  instantly  from  oar 
court,  from  any  private  motives  such  at  yoa 
mention.    Men  would  instantly  say  that  the 
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look  for  assistance  and  support.  Little,  indeed, 
have  we  bad  hitherto  ;  and  such  an  act  on  the 
part  of  your  friend  would  be  fatal.  We  all. 
know  what  is  the  effect  of  high  coantenance  in 
the  outset  of  a  great  undertaking ;  and  I  need 
not  tell  you  that  my  father's  lukewarmness  in 
this  cause  has  already  created  difficulties,  and 
disheartened  our  followers." 

Lovet  laid  his  finger  on  his  temple,  and  seem- 
ed to  consider  deeply  the  subjects  brought  be- 
fore him.  But,  if  the  truth  must  be  told,  this 
thoughtful  mood  was  assumed  ;  and  he  answer- 
ed the  next  moment  with  a  sudden  exclamation, 
as  if  some  bright  thought  had  struck  him, 
**  Were  it  not  better  that  you  took  him  with 
you  to  Bohemia  1  His  appearance  at  Prague, 
with  all  the  rumours  going  before  him  which 
your  Highness  has  mentioned,  would  give  hope 
and  confidence,  would  raise  the  spirits  of  the 
people,  would  depress  and  keep  in  check  the 
adverse  party,  and  would  add  an  ingredient 
tending  to  strengthen  union,  which  is  all  that 
would  seem  wanting  to  complete  success." 

"  But  would  he  go  V  exclaimed  Elizabeth. 
*'  The  same  motives  that  made  him  eager  to 
quit  Heidelberg,  would  surely  withhold  him 
from  Prague." 

"  When  we  set  a  trap  for  a  linnet,"  said  Lov- 
•et,  **  we  take  care  to  conceal  the  wires.  *Tis 
needless  that  your  Highness  should  say,  that 
either  the  Lady  Agnes  goes  with  you,  or  the 
fair  Countess  of  Laussitz." 

The  Princess  smiled ;  for  she  not  unwillingly 
mixed  herself  with  the  small  policy  of  her  hus- 
hand*s  court,  and  took  some  pleasure  in  the 
<;unning  parts  of  diplomatic  intrigue.  She 
made  no  answer,  however,  and  Lovet  proceed- 
ed:— 

"  If  ever  there  was  a  gallant  and  chivalrous 
spirit  in  this  world,  it  is  my  cousin  Algernon's. 
To  serve  a  lady  with  hia  sword,  or  his  heart's 
best  blood,  would  be  the  pride  of  his  life,  previa 
dcd  he  did  not  fear  that  by  so  doing  he  would 
bind  himself  in  somewhat  too  strong  a  chain. 
At  your  first  call,  the  spirit  of  his  race  and  his 
name  will  rise  to  defend  your  cause  before  the 
world— a  lady,  his  Princess,  the  love  of  all 
hearts,  the  admiration  of  all  eyes,  would  find  a 
right  willing  servant,  and  one  who,  in  the  camp, 
or  court,  or  counsel,  could  do  great  deeds ;  ready 
and  willing,  I  take  upon  myself  to  say,  he  would 
be,  if  one  fair  lady's  name  was  not  mentioned 
in  your  train." 

The  Princess  mused,  and  seemed  somewhat 
•embarrassed.  '*  I  have  always  intended,"  she 
said,  "  that  if  we  go— of  which  I  as  yet  know 
nothing— Agnes  should  go  with  me;  I  have 
told  her  so.  She  would  look  upon  it  as  a  slight 
if  I  did  not  take  her.  She  has  been  to  me  al- 
most as  a  sister  since  I  have  been  here — but 
yet  I  will  speak  with  her ;  for  much  must  be 
sacrificed  for  a  great  object." 

"  Nay,  your  Highness,  speak  with  her  not," 
answered  Lovet,  laughing ;  *'  leave  her  not  be- 
hisd  ;  once  he  has  promised  you  the  service  of 
his  sword,  he  will  not  break  his  word,  nor  with- 
draw from  t-he  contract ;  but  there  is  no  need 
in  naming  those  who  are  to  accompany  you, 
that  all  shall  be  mentioned  at  the  first.  Omit 
some  names  which  may  be  added  afterwards  as 
you  may  think  fit.    Heaven  forfend  that  a  high 


her  mind  seven  times  a  day,  as  well  as  a  wasE- 
er woman's  daughter !" 

"  I  understand,"  answered  Elizabeth,  laugh- 
ing, "  I  understand  ;  but  you  think,  then,  he  will 
not  take  flight  if  he  finds  that  this  fair  danger- 
ous little  friend  of  mine  is  one  of  the  train  after 
alii" 

"No  fear,  no  fear,"  replied  Lovet;  "once 
promised,  he  is  yours  for  life  or  death;  and 
good  faith !  to  say  the  truth,  'tis  fair  this  lady 
should  be  of  the  party.  When  he  once  finds 
her  sweet  companionship  fixed  upon  beyond  the 
possibility  of  escape,  he  will  yield  himself  gaily 
to  his  fate,  put  on  the  Celadon,  and  humanize 
himself  a  little,  which  is  all  that  he  wants  to 
make  him  perfect  in  his  way.  Never  was 
statue,  or  hewn  block  of  stone,  from  Lot's  wife 
down  to  the  works  of  Praxiteles,  more  cold  or 
uncomfortable  as  a  companion  than  my  good 
cousin  Algernon,  solely  from  his  lamentable 
fear  of  giving  way  to  the  fire  in  his  own  heart. 
For  my  part,  I  think  a  little  honest  love  gives 
the  crowning  touch  to  all  excellence.  With  the 
virtues  which  the  old  Romans  attributed  to  the 
fine  arts,  it  softens  manners,  purifies  the  heart 
and  spirits,  elevates  the  character,  and  takes 
from  us  that  touch  of  the  wild  beast,  which  is 
always  to  be  found  in  what  my  great-grand- 
mother, who  was  a  Lollard, — ^Heaven  keep  her 
from  purgatory!  —  used  to  call  *tbo  natural 
man.' " 

"  I  believe  it  does,  sir,"  answered  the  Elect- 
ress,  amused,  and  even  pleased,  with  the  strange 
picture  his  conversation  displayed  of  many 
qualities  apparently  very  opposite,  and  not 
knowing  that  all  which  was  apparently  good 
was  thrown  in  to  make  the  dish  suit  the  palate 
of  the  person  to  whom  it  was  presented, — "  I 
believe  it  does ;  but  it  must  be,  as  you  say,  hon- 
est love  to  do  so." 

"Well,  beautiful  princess,"  replied  Lovet, 
with  a  low  laugh  that  he  could  not  suppress, — 
one  of  those  light,  demoralizing,  satanic  laughs, 
which  attack  virtuous  principles,  unassailable 
by  any  argument — "  I  only  speak  of  honest  love. 
The  thought  of  naught  else  could  ever  enter 
into  my  good  cousin's  heart ;  be  is  as  pure  and 
innocent  as  what  Will  Shakspeare  calls  a  suck- 
ing dove  ;  and  that  love,  when  he  finds  he  can- 
not escape  from  it,  will  be  a  chivalrous  bond  to 
your  court  and  service  for  ever." 

"  And  your  own  love.  Master  Lovet,"  asked 
the  Princess  ;  "  you  don't  suopose  I  have  been 
blind  to  your  devotion  to  a  certain  fair  lady  1 
What  of  your  own  love  1" 

"  Oh,  immaculate  and  high,"  answered  Lov- 
et, with  his  sneering  smile ;  "  the  pure  concep- 
tion of  enthusiastic  devotion — a  passion,  like 
the  flame  on  Vesta's  altar,  burning  for  ever 
with  a  holy  light — no  smoke,  high  Princess,  no 
red  and  fiery  glare,  but  blue,  and  thin,  and  cold, 
like  the  flame  of  spirits  on  a  sponge — quite 
spiritual,  quite  spiritual,  I  can  assure  you"— 
and  he  laughed  again  in  bitter  mockery  of  the 
romantic  character  of  the  age,  which  could  con- 
ceive that  love  can  be  separated  from  the  fire 
that  is  its  life.  "  Surely,  surely,  bright  lady,  if 
others  can  be  permitted  to  play  Strephons,  I  am 
not  to  be  blamed  if  I  celadon  it  a  little,  though 
the  languishing  eyes  of  the  Countess  of  LA>a»^^«n.> 
do  look  as  '\i  \\\^^  -wwiW  V4?i5iifc  >Xv^  \«vi«5X\>s^ 
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In  spite  of  herself,  the  Princess  could  sot  bat 
smile ;  but,  putting  on  a  grave  look  the  moment 
after,  she  replied,  '*  Weil,  well.  Far  be  it  from 
me  to  lay  any  restraint  upon  gallant  and  noble 
devotion  to  the  fair ;  it  is  the  high  moving  power 
to  all  great  actions ;  and  on  it  am  I  ready  to 
rest  for  support  myself,  should  need  be :  but  re- 
member, Master  Lovet,  I  will  have  no  scandals 
in  my  court ;  that  is  an  indispensable  condition 
to  your  sojourn  with  it" 

"  Scandal,  your  Highness  !  Heaven  forbid  !*' 
exclaimed  Lovet ;  **  I  would  not  have  a  scandal 
for  the  world.  Always  consider  what  such  a 
thing  would  imply  ;  I  declare  the  very  thought 
of  it  would  spoil  mj  breakfast,  had  I  not  made 
one  good  meal  before  I  came  out.  The  conse- 
quences would  be  frightful :  first,  I  should  lose 
your  Highnesses  favour ;  next,  I  should  have  to 
cut  the  throat  of  a  little  fat,  small-eyed  husband 
— work  for  a  pork-butcher,  but  not  for  a  cavalier 
with  clean  hands;  and  last,  I  should  have  to 
marry  the  fair  dame  myself,  which  would  cer- 
tainly put  an  end  to  all  our  fine  Platonics.  No, 
no,  by  that  fair  hand  I  swear,  you  shall  have  no 
scandal  by  any  act  of  William  Lovet." 

*'  Well,  Sir  William,"  answered  the  Electress, 
"yon  will  recollect  that  false  names  do  not 
cover  well-known  faces ;  that  your  reputation 
is  not  quite  so  clear  and  bright  as  a  new  crim- 
son velvet  cloak,  laced  with  gold;  and  that, 
knowing  the  person  and  his  ways,  I  kave  my 
eye  upon  him.  As  to  the  other  matter,  I  will 
think  of  what  you  have  said  concerning  your 
noble  cousin,  and  will  act  after  due  deliberation. 
We  must  not  lose  him  on  any  account,  if  it  be 
possible  to  keep  him ;  but,  ere  I  decide  on  aught, 
I  must  speak  with  his  Highness ;  for  these  are 
matters,  in  regard  to  which  a  woman's  judg- 
ment is  not  worth  much." 

J"  Oh,  a  woman's  judgment  for  ever!"  cried 
William  Lovet ;  »*  in  love,  war,  wine,  and  policy, 
there  is  nothing  like  a  woman's  judgment — But 
now  I  will  take  my  leave,  for  I  see  these  fair 
ladies  round  marvelling  sadly  at  our  long  con- 
versation in  an  unknown  tongue — though,  Heav- 
en help  us !  what  we  should  have  done  on  many 
great  occasions  I  know  not,  if  certain  wise 
gentlemen  of  antiquity  had  not  thought  fit  to 
build  a  high  and  very  impious  tower  of  Babel, 
and  been  cursed  with  strange  languages,  which 
have  proved  very*  serviceable  to  their  posterity. 
However,  if  we  talk  farther  in  one  of  our  Babel 
dialects  before  these  bright  dames,  their  sweet 
wits  will  find  or  frame  treason  in  it ;  and  I  shall 
be  impeached  to  the  Elector  for  talking  some- 
thing more  soft  than  German  to  his  lovely  Prin- 
cess. Thus,  then,  I  humbly  take  my  leave; 
and,  if  you  follow  my  sage  advice  regarding  my 
good  cousin,  I  will  so  play  my  part  as  to  insure 
that  he  is  bound  hand  and  foot  to  promote  vour 
great  and  glorious  undertakings." 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

About  an  hour  after  bis  liberation,  Algernon 
Grey  sat  alone  in  his  chamber  at  the  Golden 
Stag,  absorbed  in  deep  meditation.  The  ser- 
vants came  and  went,  bringing  down  from  the 
castle  all  those  parts  of  his  baggage  which  had 
been  carried  up  during  his  imprisonment,  but 
he  took  no  heed  of  them ;  and  even  Frill,  the 


page,  obtained  little  notice,  tboogh  he  endeav- 
oured strongly  to  attract  attentioo  by  eloqaevt 
speech  and  graceful  demeanour.  The  great 
question  on  which  man's  (ate  turns  so  frequeot- 
ly  throughout  life  :  **  How  shall  I  act  at  ibia  next 
stepV*  was  then  before  his  eyes;  bat  bis  miad 
wandered  back  into  the  past,  and,  scniUoixing 
^hat  had  occurred  during  the  last  three  days, 
Algernon  Grey  could  not  free  himself  altogether 
from  the  reproaches  of  his  own  heart.  **  I  have 
been  weak,"  he  said.  "  I  have  been  wrong ;  I 
have  yielded  to  circumstances,  where  I  should 
have  resisted  them ;  I  have  been  tender  in  tooe 
and  manner,  where  I  should  have  been  cold  as 
ice.  Better,  far  better,  that  she  should  th  ink  me 
rude,  discourteous,  unkind,  than  that  she  should 
have  hereafter  to  say,  that  I  did  her  wrong  sad 
sought  her  love  secretly,  when  I  could  not  ask  it 
honourably.  Even  now  it  is  far  wiser  to  encoun- 
ter any  sort  of  reproach  than  give  good  cause  for 
dark,  well-founded  accusation.  I  will  go — that 
is  determined.  To-morrow's  sunset  shall  imK 
find  me  in  Heidelberg." 

His  thoughts  ran  on  from  that  starting  poiat 
into  the  future,  and  he  asked  himself,  **  What 
was  before  him ;  what  was  the  path  he  could 
pursue ;  what  was  the  end  to  which  it  vooJd 
leadl"  The  prospect  was  dark  and  gkxmy: 
no  light  shone  upon  it,  no  variety  appeared  t» 
cheer  it,  but  one  wild  waste  of  life  spread  oat 
before  him,  overhung  with  clouds,  and  tteariag' 
naught  to  shelter  or  console.  He  felt  like  one 
of  those  anchorites  of  old,  who  voluntarily  quil- 
ted the  sunshine  and  the  richness  of  cultivated 
nature,  to  plunge  into  the  gloom  and  sterility 
of  the  desert.  He  felt  that  at  that  moment, 
there  was  beauty  and  brightness  around  him, 
all  that  could  charm  the  eye  or  captivate  the 
heart ;  that  gaiety  and  pleasure,  the.exercise  of 
the  mind,  the  sport  of  the  fancy,  the  kiodhagof 
passion,  the  ecstacy  of  love,  the  wik)  enlhosias- 
tic  delights  of  a  free  heart  revelling  uodrstorbed 
in  the  enjoyment  of  the  best  gifts  of  Heaven. 
were  ready  for  bis  grasp,  if  he  chose  to  seian 
them,  with  but  one  obstacle — but  that  obstacle^ 
to  his  mind,  insurmountable.  He  felt  that  be 
was  about  to  fly  them  all,  voluntarily  to  resign 
everything  that  his  heart  longed  for:  with  the 
parched  mouth  and  thirsty  lip  to  renounce  the 
cooling  draught  of  the  deep  well  of  happiness 
open  ^fore  him ;  and  to  speed  on  thrsugh  the 
arid  desert  of  existence,  with  no  one  to  support 
or  cheer,  with  not  one  spring  of  the  sweet  wa- 
ters of  comfort  to  give  him  hope  along  his  des- 
olate course.  Barren,  barren  spread  out  the 
years  before  him.  As  he  looked  through  (he 
long  sunless  vista,  it  seemed  as  if  an  open  tomb 
was  all  that  closed  the  far  perspective  to  receive 
him  at  the  end  of  his  weary  journey,  and  afford 
the  dull  sleep  of  death  and  corruption.  '*  May 
it  come  soon!"  be  thought,  "may  it  come 
soon  !"  and,  with  his  bands  pressed  upon  his 
eyes,  he  remained  pondering  bitterly  over  his 
sad,  strange  fate. 

*'  Ah,  Algernon,"  cried  a  voice,  as  the  door 
opened,  **  you  look  marvellous  joyful  over  yoor 
emancipation.  One  would  think  yon  had  been 
in  a  dungeon  a  whole  year,  to  see  your  ioteo- 
perate  gaiety  at  the  recovery  of  your  f^eedoo. 
But  I  knew  how  it  would  be.  and  I  toM  the 
Electress  the  result.  I  urged  her  strong^  to 
keep  you  in  your  soft  bond^^e,  teOlog  her,  that 
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'to  set  yoa  at  liberty  was  bat  to  restore  you  to 
the  slavery  of  a  most  perverse  education. — But 
how  goes  it,  my  good  cousin  V* 

♦♦Well,  I  thank  you,  William,"  answered 
Algernon  Gjrey,  rising  and  shaking  off  his 
£loom,  determined  to  encounter  Lovet's  keen 
jests  with  a  careless  tone.  **  Faith,  you  are 
quite  right,  my  cousin.  The  cheerful  society 
that  you  afforded  me  every  day  in  prison  made 
captivity  so  sweet,  that  I  could  have  staid  in  it 
for  ever." 

•*  See  the  ingratitude  of  man  !"  cried  Lovet, 
laughing.  '♦  I  have  given  him  up  one-third  of 
my  whole  time,  and  yet  he  is  not  satisfied,  al- 
though, hy  the  code  of  love  and  gallantry,  as  he 
well  knows,  the  other  two-thirds  were  not  my 
own  to  give  ;  they  were  pledged,  pawned,  im- 
pignonated,  and  I  might  as  well  have  stolen  a 
jewel  out  of  Madame  de  Laussitz's  ear,  or  taken 
any  ring  off  her  finger  but  one,  with  as  much 
Tight  and  justice  as  I  could  have  taken  one 
minute  more  than  I  did  to  bestow  upon  my  kins- 
man's, affairs.  Did  I  not  thrice  see  the  Elect- 
or ?  Did  I  not  twice  see  the  Electress !  Did 
I  not  make  love  to  seven  of  her  ladies  ?  Did  I 
not  bow  nine  times  to  nine  old  gentlemen? 
l^id  I  not  fee  a  page  for  an  audience  1  and  ac- 
tually embrace  a  chamberlain — the  most  dis- 
gusting task  of  all — entirely  to  obtain  his  liber- 
ty ?  although  I  knew  the  first  use  he  would  make 
of  it  would  be  to  work  his  own  unhappincss  and 
my  disappointment." 

*'Nay,  William,  nothing  of  the  kind,"  replied 
Algernon  Grey.  "  We  are  all  upon  the  search 
for  happiness,  you  and  I  alike ;  and  each  must 
seek  his  in  his  own  way.  I  thank  you  for  all  the 
trouble  you  have  taken  ;  but  birds,  when  they 
arc  free,  will  use  their  wings ;  and  so  will  I  to- 
morrow. I  have  not  been  so  long  accustomed 
to  a  cage  as  to  love  its  neighbourhood." 

"  Stay,  stay,"  cried  Lovet.  •*  Your  pardon, 
my  good  cousin  !  I  am  not  on  the  search  for 
happiness :  that  is  a  wild-goose  chase,  always 
beginning,  never  ending;  still  disappointing; 
offering  Iruiiion  nowhere.  Pleasure,  pleasure 
is  what  I  seek — the  honey  that  is  in  every 
flower.  If  we  exhaust  one,  why  let  us  fly  on 
to  another.  The  bee  for  ever,  Algernon  !  That 
industrious  insect  is  my  emblem.  Good  faith  ! 
I  will  ask  the  heralds  if  I  may  not  put  it  in  my 
arms.  Like  it,  I  seek  the  sweets  of  life,  wher- 
ever they  arc  to  be  found  ;  and  the  wild  thyme, 
or  the  cultivated  rose,  is  all  the  same  to  me." 

**  But  a  spendthrifl-bcc,  after  all,"  answered 
Algernon  Grey  ;  '•  for  you  lay  up  no  store  for 
the  future,  but  consume  all  the  honey  that  you 
And,  and  build  no  waxy  cells  for  future  years. 
After  ail,  the  emblem  is  not  a  pleasant  one; 
for,  were  you  as  thrifty  as  the  best,  one  master. 
Fate,  would  come  and  smoke  you  in  the  hive." 

*'  I  will  give  him  no  cause,"  answered  Lovet, 
gaily  ;  *'for  I  will  cat  my  honey  while  I  have 
got  it,  and  hoard  none  to  tempt  his  ruthless 
hands.  But  a  truce  to  bantering,  Algernon  :  I 
have  really  laboured  hard  to  set  you  free,  think- 
ing that  a  much  better  way  of  spending  my  time 
than  pipirg  to  you  in  prison,  like  Bloudel  to 
good  King  Richard.  But  now,  what  is  it  you 
intend  to  do !  1  have  trusted  and  hoped,  that 
m  few  hours*  quite  reflection  in  an  airy  room  up 
three  pair  of  stairs,  would  turn  the  fresh  must 
of  your  young  proprieties  to  good  sound  wine, 


and  teach  yoa  that  where  you  have  all  before 
you  that  can  make  life  happy,  it  is  needless  to 
go  like  a  drunken  man  into  a  purse  full  of  gold, 
and  flip  the  ducats  with  your  thumb-nail  into  a 
draw-well." 

♦*  What  do  you  mean  1"  asked  his  cousin ;  **  I 
intend  to  throw  nothing  away  that  is  good. 
Base  coin  is  as  well  in  a  draw-well  as  any- 
where else." 

**  Nay,  nay,  be  frank,"  exclaimed  Lovet ;  "  I 
mean  that  you  do  not  surely  intend  to  quit  this 
place  so  soon  as  you  have  once  threatened." 

♦*I  see  no  reason  why  I  should  stay,"  an- 
swered Algernon  Grey. 

"  What !  not  love?"  cried  the  other.  "Nay, 
my  good  cousin,  do  not  look  detected !  Can 
you  suppose,  that  I  have  not  seen,  that  I  do  not 
know  ?  By  every  sign  and  token,  from  an  un- 
tied collar  to  a  hat  put  on  wrongside  before, 
from  a  sigh  in  the  middle  of  a  well-turned  sen- 
tence ts  an  answer  made  as  irrelevant  to  the 
purpose  as  an  old  maid's  comment  on  last  Sun- 
day's sermon,  you  are  in  love,  man,  up  to  the 
neck  in  that  sofl  quagmire,  love.  And,  good 
faith !  I  must  own,  too,  that,  considering  yonr 
inexperience  of  such  things,  and  the  resistance 
of  your  nature  to  all  sweet  influences,  you  haTe 
not  chosen  amiss — bright  eyes,  sweet  lips,  a 
cheek  like  a  ripe  peach,  hair  bright  and  glossy 
as  the  sunshine  on  a  bank  of  moss,  a  form  that 
might  j^avG  made  Helen  envious,  and  false 
Paris  doubly  false." 

Algernon  Grey  seated  himself  at  the  table 
again,  and  leaned  his  head  upon  his  hand,  with 
his  eyes  thoughtfully  hent  down,  and  a  red  spot 
in  his  cheek.  He  would  not,  he  could  not  say 
that  he  did  not  love ;  but  be  was  pained  that 
his  clear-sighted  cousin  had  divined-  the  truth. 

In  the  mean  time  Lovet  proceeded,  seeing 
clearly  that  Algernon  did  not  listen  ;  but  trust- 
ing that  a  word  or  two  at  least  would  fall 
through  the  inattentive  ear  upon  the  mjnd,  and 
produce,  perhaps,  a  mure  lasting  effect  than  if 
they  were  listened  to  and  answered. 

•'  Stay,  Algernon,  stay,"  he  cried  ;  *•  stay  and 
be  happy.  Cast  not  away  from  you,  for  vain 
fantasies,  joy  that  is  seldom  afforded  to  any 
man  more  than  once  in  life  —  opportunities 
which  neglected  never  return,  and  leave  un- 
ceasing regret  behind  them.  Stay,  and  make 
her  yours." 

**  Make  her  mine !"  exclaimed  Algernon  Grey. 
»^How1" 

♦*  Oh !  a  thousand  courses  are  open,"  an- 
swered his  cousin.     *♦  Shall  1  point  them  out  V* 

Algernon  waved  his  hand  and  shook  bis  bead, 
with  a  bitter  smile ;  "I  see  none,"  be  an- 
swered. 

♦»  Well,  listen,"  replied  Lovet.  *'  This  Her- 
bert, this  uncle,  is  a  soldier  of  fortune — a  man 
of  no  rank  or  position  to  bar  the  path  to  one  of 
your  name  and  station.  Troublous  times  are 
coming  on ;  and  over  this  fair  Palatinate  will, 
ere  long,  roll  a  sea  of  disasters,  which  will 
break  bonds,  shake  ties,  and,  in  a  wide  chaos  of 
confusion,  leave  opportunities  which  a  wise 
lover  would  profit  by." 

"  Nay,  nay,"  cried  Algernon  Grey,  starting 
up  and  raismg  himself  to  his  full  height,  ♦♦  no 
more  of  such  a  theme ;  yon  do  nut  UL^d^\:%N»aQi^ 
roe,  W\\\\^m.*^  .       .  ^ 
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one  of  his  sarcastic  smiles;  "bat  I  thought  it 
best  to  put  the  worst  case  first,  and  set  your 
shrewish  puritanism  in  arms,  by  displaying  the 
path  that  any  other  wicked  worldling  would 
take.  The  fair  lady's  heart  is,  doubtless,  more 
than  half  gone  already ;  and  though,  perhaps, 
like  all  these  proud  beauties,  she  might  start  a 
little  at  first  from  the  thought  of  such  uncondi- 
tional surrender,  yet  that  said  little  tyrant  Love 
would  compel  obedience  to  his  commands. 
Then,  however,  there  is  another  course  to  take. 
The  high-stilted  course,  in  all  respects  suited 
to  your  stiff  and  magnificent  ideas." 

"Ay,  what  is  thatV*  cried  Algernon  Grey, 
turning  quickly  toward  him,  and  betrayed,  by  a 
sudden  gleam  of  hope,  into  a  greater  display  of 
his  feelings  thau  he  could  have  desired. 

Lovet  suppressed  the  smile,  that  half  curled 
his  lip,  ere  his  cousin  saw  it ;  though  he  knew 
well  that  even  to  have  raised  up  for  a  moment 
a  vision  of  happiness  before  his  cousin *s  eyes, 
was  so  much  gained  for  his  own  plans.  "  The 
matter,  methinks,  is  very  easy,"  be  answered ; 
*'  you  have  naught  to  do  but  first  to  make  her 
yours  beyond  recall ;  and  then,  being  much  too 
▼irtuous  to  remain  in  an  unhallowed  union, 
give  her  the  deepest  proof  of  your  tenderness 
and  love  by  breaking  this  boy-marriage  of  yours 
with  the  Lady  Catherine.  What  right  have 
fathers  and  mothers,  uncles  and  aunts,  or 
grandfathers  and  guardians  either,  to  pledge  a 
boy  of  fifteen  by  a  vow  at  the  altar  to  an  en- 
gagement for  life,  the  very  nature  of  which  he 
does  not  understand  1  It  is  both  absurd  and 
wioked ;  there  may  be  many  doubts  whether  it 
is  lawful—" 

**None,  none,"  cried  Algernon  Grey;  "it 
has  taken  place  a  hundred  times.  Poor  Essex 
and  myself  are  in  the  same  sad  case." 

"Ay,  but  he  is  worse  oft  than  you,"  an- 
swered Lovet ;  **  for  he,  like  a  fool,  went  back 
and  took  her  home,  while  you  have  wisely  staid 
away  ^th  the  broad  sea  between  you.  Now, 
though  the  lady  and  her  good  friends  may  very 
likely,  as  the  matters  stand,  hold  fast  by  an  en- 
gagement which  secures  to  her  high  rank  and 
large  possessions  as  your  wife ;  yet,  if  she  finds 
you  entangled  irrevocably  with  another,  she 
will  soon  consent  to  that  which  you  desire,  and 
Of)  a  joint  petition  to  the  peers  this  baby-matri- 
mony will  be  soon  annulled." 

"  She  will  not  consent,"  said  Algernon  Grey, 
bitterly ;  **  she  will  not  consent ;"  and  then  he 
added,  fixing  his  eyes  upon  Lovet,  "  and  is  it 
you,  William,  who  can  wish  that  I  should  thus 
treat  your  own  fair  cousin  t" 

"Oh,"  answered  Lovet,  with  a  laugh,  "it 
will  not  break  her  heart.  I  know  her  well, 
better  than  you  do,  Algernon ;  and  I  advise 
you  for  the  happiness  of  both.  This  is  no  com- 
mon case  of  perfidy.  What  does  she  know  of 
you  to  make  her  love  you !  or  give  one  sigh 
because  you  love  another  1  Do  you  think,  my 
fair  cousin,  that  your  great  qualities  are  so  ap- 
parent, or  your  fine  person  so  attractive,  that 
one  short  sight  of  you  at  the  altar  at  the  age  of 
fifteen,  tricked  out  in  a  white  satin  doublet, 
purfled  with  blue,  and  laced  with  gold,  is  quite 
sufficient  to  make  her  die  of  love  for  you  1  or, 
what  were  more  marvellous  still,  to  preserve  a 
}ioly  constancy  of  maidenly  afiection  during 
seven  long  years  of  absence  ?    Pooh,  pooh ! 


she  is  hot  of  that  spirit  at  all,  I  can  t^  joa. 
If  she  thought  of  you  at  all,  when  last  she  nw 
you,  it  was  but  as  a  pretty,  well-dressed  do& ; 
and  doubtless,  had  they  left  you  with  her  then, 
she  would  have  stuck  a  new  farthingale  rouDd 
your  neck  better  to  her  taste,  or*pat  you  in  a 
cradle  and  rocked  you  to  sleep.  She  has  goc 
other  notions  now ;  but,  for  aught  we  kn^, 
you  may  not  be  the  object  of  them." 

"  Perhaps  not,"  repUed  Algernon  Grey,  set- 
ting his  teeth  hard  ;  "  perhaps  not,  Love^ — I 
have  reason  to  think  so ! — But  now  mark  me^ 
my  good  cousin,  and  you  know  that  I  am  firm 
in  keeping  my  resolutions ;  I  have  aeen  t  fiur 
and  lovely  creature  here,  beautiful,  kind,  iooo- 
cent,  high  minded :  I  would  as  soon  poUote  that 
creature,  if  I  could,  as  I  would  destroy  the 
beauty  of  her  face ;  I  would  as  soon  tfrk^ 
wretchedness  into  her  heart,  as  I  would  break 
those  lovely  limbs  upon  the  rack — so,  once  for 
all,  DO  more  of  this.  I  shall  leave  Heidelheif 
to-morrow." 

Lovet  paused,  and  thought  for  a  moment, 
laying  his  hand  upon  his  brow,  with  a  studied 
air  of  meditation :  "  I  thought  it  was  on  Sa&ir- 
day  next,"  he  said,  "  that  the  Elector  went" 

"  That  the  Elector  went !"  repeated  AlgerooA 
Grey ;  "  I  know  not  what  you  mean,  WiUiam.** 

"  Pshaw,  my  good  cousin."  answered  Lovet ; 
**  you  do  not  suppose  that  I  am  not  aware  that 
Frederic  has  been  urging  you  to  go  with  him  at 
this  expedition  to  Bohemia  ;  I  do  not  mean  to 
say  that  you  are  making  your  love  for  Agnes 
Herbert  an  excuse  to  me  for  a  rash  consent  to 
the  Elector's  wild  and  unprofiuble  scheme; 
but  you  will  not  deny,  that,  tempted  by  the 
prospect  of  renown  in  arms,  and  strange  ad- 
ventures in  a  distant  country,  you  have  takesi 
advantage  of  the  ofier,  thinking  at  the  same 
time  to  divert  your  mind  from  what  you  think 
dangerous  thoughts,  and  quit  a  society  that  yoa 
love  too  much." 

"  I  will  deny  it  altogether,"  answered  Alger- 
non Grey,  calmly.  "The  Elector  has  never 
mentioned  the  name  of  Bohemia  in  my  hear- 
ing; I  was  net  aware  he  had  accepted  thia 
thorny  crown,  or  that  he  was  going  either  sooa 
or  late." 

"  Why,  it  is  all  over  the  castle  and  the  towu,** 
cried  Lovet ;  "  and  if  he  have  not  asked  yon, 
he  will  do  it,  be  you  sure.  Craven  goes  with 
him—" 

"  And  the  Princess !"  demanded  Algernon. 

"  She  goes,  or  follows  inunediately,"  said  his 
cousin,  "  like  a  true  dame  of  romance,  she  tells 
me,  with  but  two  ladies  and  but  two  waitiag- 
women,  some  half-dozen  antique  gentleflMOr 
and  a  troop  of  horse." 

Algernon  Grey  mused,  calculating  whether  it 
was  probable  that  Agnes  would  be  one  of  those 
selected  to  accompany  the  Electress.  At  length 
he  asked,  in  a  somewhat  hesitating  nianiier* 
"  Did  you  hear  the  ladies'  names  who  go  with 
her!" 

"  Oh,  yes,"  answered  Lovet ;  "one  was  the 
Baroness  Lowenstein,  whom  you  saw  the 
other  night ;  the  other  a  Countess,  with  a  bard 
name  I  do  not  recollect,  and  would  not  utter  if 
I  did ;  all  I  know  is,  it  is  not  Laussitx. — But  he 
prepared,  my  fair  cousm :  for,  depend  upao  it, 
the  Elector  will  ask  you ;  and,  if  you  are  not 
mad,  you  will  plead  some  other  occupations ;  for 
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nothing  will  come  of  this  rash  scheme  bat  dis- 
aster and  hard  blows.  He  is  a  gallant  Prince, 
it  is  true,  and  will,  doubtless,  have  to  aid  him  a 
braTe  and  manly  chivalry ;  but  the  odds  against 
him  are  too  great.  Spain  and  Savoy,  and  Bur- 
gundy, the  imperial  fovrer  and  three-fourths  of 
the  empire,  papal  gold  and  intrigue,  and  Italian 
mercenaries  enough  to  conquer  a  new  world. 
"While  France  negotiates,  England  hesitates, 
and  Holland  takes  care  of  itself  You  had  bet- 
ter frame  some  excuse ;  so  with  that  warning 
I  will  leave  you  ;  for  there  is  a  pair  of  soft  vi- 
olet eyes  looking  for  me  as  I  ride  up  the  hill." 

Algernon  Grey  smiled.  It  was  not  at  his 
cousin's  allusion  to  the  Countess  of  Laussitz, 
but  rather,  that  Lovet  should  think  he  could  be 
deterred  by  such  arguments  as  had  been  used. 
The  reader  maf  inquire  if  Lovet  thought  they 
would  deter  him.  It  would  seem  not,  and  even 
Algernon  Grey  became  suspicious  as  he  medi- 
tated. 

**  I  will  make  myself  sure,'*  he  said,  after 
pondering  for  some  time.  "  It  is  more  than 
probable  she  will  remain  with  the  Electress- 
mother;  and  if  she  do,  this  adventure  is  as 
good  as  any  other  to  fill  up  a  space  of  time. 
I  will  go  up  and  take  leave  of  her  and  her  uncle 
to-night ;  for,  perchance,  I  may  not  see  them  at 
the  court  to-morrow." 

Hits  heart  sunk  as  he  thought  of  that  leave- 
taking  ;  and  he  shrunk  from  the  task,  which  he 
felt  it  would  not  be  courteous  to  leave  unper- 
formed. Minutes  and  hours  passed  by  ;  and  it 
was  late  in  the  evening  before  he  went ;  but  at 
length  he  set  out  on  foot,  and,  taking  his  way 
by  what  is  still  called,  I  believe,  the  Burgweg, 
he  reached  the  gates  of  the  castle,  and  obiain^ 
admission.  As  usual,  the  courts  and  passages 
were  filled  with  a  moving  nrultitude ;  but  Al- 
gernon Grey  walked  straight  on,  noticing  no  one 
till  he  reached  the  tower  in  which  Colonel  Her- 
bert's lodging  was  situated,  and,  mounting  the 
stairs,  he  knocked  at  the  heavy  oaken  door ;  a 
Toice  said,  *'Corae  in;"  but  it  was  not  that 
of  the  English  ofiicor ;  and  the  moment  after  he 
stood  before  Agnes  Herbert,  who  sat  writing  at 
a  table  alone.  She  started  up,  when  she  saw 
him,  with  a  joyful  smile ;  and,  giving  him  her 
hand,  congratulated  him  on  his  liberation.  But, 
after  a  few  brief  sentences  had  been  spokeiK 
her  manner  became  more  grave ;  and  she  said, 
**  You  were  seeking  my  uncle  ;  but  he  has  just 
gone  forth,  leaving  me  to  copy  this  paper  for 
him." 

"  I  came,"  said  Algernon  Grey,  in  a  caUn 
and  firm,  but,  in  spite  of  himself,  a  very  sad 
tone,  '*  to  hid  him  adieu,  as  I  thought  it  more 
than  likely,  from  his  busy  occupations,  that 
I  might  not  see  him  at  the  court  to-morrow 
morning." 

"Adieu!"  said  Agnes.  "Are  you  going 
soon,  thenl"  and  as  she  spoke  her  face  turned 
deadly  pale. 

"  I  must  go,  I  fear,  to-morrow,"  replied  Al- 
gernon Grey,  "  as  soon  as  I  have  taken  leave 
of  the  Elector  and  the  Electress.  The  hour 
named  for  receiving  me  is  at  eleven  ;  will  you 
be  there  1" 

"  I  think  not,"  answered  Agnes,  in  a  voice 
that  trembled  slightly. 

"Then,  dear  lady,  I  will  bid  you  farewell 
BOW,"  said  Algernon  Grey,  using  a  strong  com- 


mand over  every  word  and  eTery  tone.  "  Believe 
me,  I  am  deeply  grateful  for  all  the  kindness  yoa 
have  shown  me,  and  shall  remember  the  dajrs 
I  have  passed  here,  though  several  have  been 
days  of  imprisonment,  as  amongst  the  brightest 
things  of  life." 

He  had  intended,  when  he  went  thither,  to 
explain  to  her  his  situation;  and  had  Agnes 
uttered  one  word,  which  could  have  led  to  the 
subject,  it  would  have  been  done  at  once.  But 
for  a  time  she  remained  silent ;  and  he  felt  that 
to  obtrude  such  a  topic  would  be  but  too  plainly 
to  indicate  the  feelings  of  his  heart  towards  her- 
self When  she  did  reply,  she  merely  said, 
"  You  are  generous  to  express  any  gratitude  to 
me.  I  have  but  shown  you  common  kindness, 
while  all  the  debt  is  on  my  side.  I,  too,  shiUl 
recollect  these  hours  with  pleasure,  as  having 
enabled  me,  however  poorly,  to  show  the  thank- 
fulness that  is  in  my  heart  for  the  noble  and 
gallant  conduct  which  delivered  me  at  a  mo- 
ment when  a  terrible  death  seemed  certain.  I  do 
not  think  my  uncle  will  be  present,  either,  to- 

'  morrow  ;  but  I  know  he  will  grieve  much  not 
to  see  you  before  you  go ;  and  if  you  like  i<i 
give  him  sueh  satisfaction,  you  will  find  him  at 
the  fort,  called  the  Trutzkaiser,  where  ho  is 
causing*  some  alterations  to  be  made." 

I     She  spoke  quite  calmly,  though  her  cheek 

I  still  remained  colourless.   At  one  or  two  words, 

I  indeed,  her  voice  trembled  ;  but  there  was  no 

I  other  emotion  visible. 

Algernon  Grey  took  her  hand,  and  pressed 
his  lips  upon  it,  saying,  "  Farewell !  Agnes, 

I  farewell !" 

•*  Farewell  I"  she  answered ;  "  may  you  ever 

I  be  as  happy  as  I  am  sure  you  deserve !" 

He  shook  his  head  sadly,  withdrew,  and 

I  closed  the  door. 

I  The  moment  he  was  gone,  Agnes  sank  into 
the  chair  where  she  had  been  sitting,  covered 

'.  her  eyes  with  her  hand,  and  seemed  to  gasp  for 
breath.  The  next  instant,  however,  she  raised 
her  head  high,  cast  back  the  glossy  hair  from 
her  face,  and  exclaime<l,  "  This  is  nonsense, 

'  this  is  folly !    People,  with  their  idle  warnings, 

;  have  put  such  vain  imaginations  in  my  heart. 

'  But  they  are  gone,  and  that  is  over ;"  and, 
drawing  the  paper  to  her,  she  strove  to  write 
again. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

Once  more  the  courts  of  the  castle  of  Heidel- 
berg were  crowded  with  horses  and  servants  ; 
:  once  more  guest  after  guest  was  arriving,  not 
I  now  for  the  purposes  of  revelry  and  mirth,  but 
I  for  the  more  serious  object  of  hearing  the  de- 
',  cision  of  the  Prince  upon  a  question  destined  to 
affect  the  course  of  his  whole  life. 

Amongst  the  rest  who  rode  in,  followed  by 
their  servants,  were  the  two  young  Englisl^ 
men,  with  whom  this  history  has  been  so  busy. 
There  was  no  hesitation  now  as  to  their  ad- 
mission; and,  following  some  gentlemen  v/ho 
had  dismounted  in  haste  before  them,  they  were 
soon  in  the  hall,  where  the  Elector  was  receiv- 
ing his  court.  No  ladies  were  present,  but  a 
door  was  open  on  his  left,  through  which  the 
sweet  tones  of  womati*a  vovcfe  ^^t^XsKw^N-^^ 
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•present,  though  not  all,  after  having  spoken  for 
a  moment  with  the  Prince,  passed  oB,  and  en- 
tered the  chamber  to  which  that  door  led. 

Thniugh  the  greater  part  of  the  crowd — for 
the  hall  was  already  nearly  full— seemed  to 
reign  a  sort  of  joyful  enthusiasm.  Every  coun- 
tenance beamed  with  high  thoughts ;  every 
Toice  spoke  in  gay  tones;  and  nothing  but 
satisfaction  seemed  to  be  spread  around  by  the 
tidings,  which  were  now  general  throughout 
the  whole.  If  one  or  two  of  the  noblemen,  in- 
deed, who  stood  immediately  round  the  prince, 
bore  a  graver  and  more  sedate  aspect,  it  might 
well  be  attributed  to  courtly  ceremony;  and 
Frederic's  own  face,  though  there  was  nothing 
like  thoughtless  merriment  upon  it,  was  cheer- 
ful and  serene,  as  if  well  and  fully  contented 
witiT  the  determinations  to  which  it  had  come. 

After  waiting  for  a  few  minutes  till  several 
others  had  passed,  Algernon  Grey  and  his 
cousin  approached  and  saluted  the  Prince. 

"  You  have  come  somewhat  late,  gentlemen,*' 
he  said ;  "  but,  nevertheless,  I  am  right  glad  to 
see  you  here ;  and  I  trust  you,  sir,"  he  con- 
tinued, speaking  to  Algernon,  **  will  understand 
the  motives  on  which  I  have  acted  towards 
you,  and,  in  your  generous  nature,  will  forgive 
and-  fbrgct  any  pain  I  may  have  felt  myself 
called  upon  to  inflict.'* 

"Entirely,  sir,"  replied  the  young  English- 
man ;  *^  am)  I  do  aesurc  your  Highness,  that  I 
come  to  take  my  leave  of  you  with  a  heart  free 
from  all  rancour  towards  any  one  in  your 
court." 

"Ere  I  receive  yosr  farewell,  sir,"  replied 
Frederic,  **I  will  beseech  you  kindly  to  pass 
into  the  Queen's  chamber,  on  the  left,  where 
your  own  fair  Prince6s  may  have  something 
to  say  to  you ;"  and  he  pointed  with  his  hand 
to  the  door  which  has  been  mentioned. 

Algernon  Grey  bowed  and  passed  on,  fol- 
lowed by  Lovet,  who  whispered,  ere  they 
reached  the  reception-room  of  the  Princess, 
*•  You  hear !  she  is  queening  it  already.  Mind 
that  you  give  her  .the  Majesty." 

The  next  moment  they  had  the  wljole  scene 
of  Elizabeth's  saloon  before  them ;  and,  al- 
though it  would  seem  that  there  had  been  a 
certain  degree  of  preparation,  to  produce  a 
greater  effect,  yet  assuredly  there  was  enough 
to  move  even  cold  hearts  to  enthusiasm.  There 
aat  the  young  Princess  of  England,  still  in  the 
first  freshness  of  early  life,  without  one  charm 
impaired,  one  grace  lost.  Her  eyes  were  light- 
ed up  with  the  fire  of  enterprise  and  courage — 
her  lip  smiling  with  warm  hopes — her  whole 
form  breathing  energy  and. courage.  Even  in 
the  hand,  which,  stretched  forth  on  the  small 
table  before  her,  grasped  a  roll  of  papers,  might 
be  seen  the  firm,  unconquerable,  yet  mild, 
spirit  within.  Around  and  behind  her  stood  a 
number  of  the  ladies  of  her  court, — all  beauii- 
ful,  all  radiant  with  the  same  enthusiastic  tight 
which  beamed  in  their  sovereign's  face.  Around 
the  room,  with  one  or  two  a  little  advanced, 
and  one  close  to  the  table  at  which  the  Elect- 
retts  sat,  were  all  the  first  men  of  the  Palati- 
nate, young  and  old:  some  with  white  haii, 
and  faces  scarred  and  seamed ;  some  in  the 
prime  of  vigorous  manhood;  some  waU  itie 


were  nobles  and  princes  from  several  ¥3^. 
lands,  ready  to  peril  life  and  fortune  for  theliir 
being  before  theno. 

The  buzz  of  conversation  spread  around,  pf 
smiles  were  on  every  face,  the  expeetatioa  i 
grand  events  in  every  breast ;  and  the  nk 
crimson  hangings  of  the  room,  the  gay  dreuo, 
the  gold,  the  varied  hues,  the  lace  and  jevch 
sparkling  in  the  sun,  rendered  the  scene  to  tic 
eye  as  bright  and  impressive  as  a  knoirtedge 
of  the  occasion,  and  anticipation  of  the  reioki 
of  that  meeting,  made  it  matter  of  deep  into- 
est  to  the  thoughtful  mind  and  feeling  bean. 

Algernon  Grey  paused  for  a  few  miniite 
near  the  door,  gazing  over  the  groups  arooni 
and  meditating  over  all  he  saw,  white  tte 
Princess  spoke  in  a  low  tone  ^ith  the  gentle- 
man  at  the  table.  He  was  a  iSne  looking  old 
man,  with  a  keen  eye  and  a  powerfully  bob 
frame,  and  ever  and  anon  he  bowed  his  bead 
with  a  grave  smile,  and  answered  something m 
the  affirmative  to  what  the  Electress  said.  At 
length  the  young  Engtishman  saw  ber  eye  leit 
upon  him  and  Lovet,  and  as  soon  as  ber  cot- 
versation  with  the  other  seemed  brought  to  a 
close,  he  was  about  to  step  forward,  wbei 
Elizabeth  herself  raised  her  yoice,  and,  kxAiof 
round,  said  aloud,  in  a  peculiarly  clear  and  ail- 
very  voice,  "  Princes  and  noble  gentlemen,  yot 
have  heard  from  my  lord  and  hust>and  the  de- 
cision he  has  come  to  on  the  petition  of  the 
wronged  Bohemian  states,  that  he  will  take 
upon  him  the  crown  of  this  country,  of  which 
his  own  acts  have  deprived  Ferdinand  of  Grio, 
now  emperor.  I  have  no  voice  to  tell  the  many 
mighty  reasons  which  induced  him,  without 
aught  of  personal  ambition,  to  accede  to  the 
wishes  of  a  brave  and  indomitable  nation,  who 
souffht  in  him  both  a  ruler  and  a  defender.  Nor 
do  f  think  it  needful  that  I  should.  I  will  only 
ask,  who  would  refuse  the  task  ?  Who  would 
reject  the  cry  of  the  oppressed  ?  Who  wouM 
not  become  the  defender  of  a  brave  nation 
struggling  merely  for  its  just  rights'!  How- 
ever, it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  there  are  diffi- 
culties and  dangers  in  the  way.  that  mighty 
powers  are  opposed  to  us,  that  every  effort  of 
the  oppressor,  that  every  means  which  subtlety 
and  despotism  can  employ,  will  be  used  to 
frustrate  the  efforts  made  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  privileges  of  the  German  princes,  for  the 
c^ablishment  of  religious  and  political  free- 
dom amongst  the  members  of  this  great  con- 
federation. I  speak  of  these  things  as  a  wo- 
man ;  and,  doubtless,  my  husband  has  explained 
them  to  you  as  a  man.  He  has  asked  your 
aid,  and,  if  need  should  be,  your  swords  to 
support  him,  and,  in  supporting  him,  the  freedom 
of  the  whole  Germanic  empire,  princes  and  peo- 
ple alike,  in  maintaining  the  rights  of  every  class, 
and  freedom  of  faith,  as  the  birth-right  of  oar 
citizens.  1  appeal  to  you  as  a  woman  ;  I  can  use 
no  such  strong  arguments ;  I  ask  you  who  will 
support  with  counsel  and  in  arms  Elizabeth  Sto- 
art?  On  your  chivalry,  on  your  gallantry,  on  your 
devotion  I  rely :  I  will  found  my  throne  apoa 
the  swords  of  such  as  those  who  now  surround 
me  ;  and  if  the  hands  that  bear  those  swords 
be  willing,  as  I  believe  tbey  are,  the  banner  has 
uat  ^ex  been  raised  upon  earth  that  can  pfevtil 
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Tf  seemed  as  if  the  words  sprang  from  the 
lieart  to  the  lips,  bern  of  the  feelings,  and 
uttered  withont  thought.  Her  cheek  glowed  ; 
her  lip  trembled  with  emotion  ;  her  eye  flashed ; 
and  when  in  the  end  it  became  dim  with  glit- 
tering dew,  as  the  last  sounds  trembled  on  the 
ear,  an  enthusiastic  marmur  burst  from  the 
crowd,  and  almost  every  one  took  a  step  for- 
ward to  express  their  devotion  to  her  cause. 

There  was  one,  however,  who  was  before 
the  rest,  a  strong  and  gallant  looking  man,  of 
seven  or  eight-and-twenty  years  of  age,  whose 
hair  and  beard,  notwithstanding  his  youth, 
ahowed  here  and  there  a  line  of  grey. 

**  Who  is  that  V*  asked  Algernon,  speaking  to 
a  gentleman  near,  as  the  other  advanced  straight 
towanis  the  table. 

"That  is  Christiaa  of  Anhalt ;  Christian,  the 
joanger ;  his  father  stands  there  behind — what 
is  he  abont  to  do  V 

**  Madam."  said  Christian  of  Anhalt,  bending 
low,  •»  I  will  beseech  your  Majesty  for  a  glove  *' 

With  a  look  of  some  surprise  Elizabeth  d'e  v 
the  glove  from  her  hand,  and  gave  it  to  him. 

Deliberately,  but  quickly,  he  fastened  it  be- 
neath the  jewelled  clasp  which  held  the  feather 
in  his  hat ;  and,  pointing  to  it  with  a  proud 
amile,  exclaimed, — *'  In  court,  and  camp,  and 
hattle-field,  I  will  bear  this  token  of  my  service 
to  your  Majesty,  till  death  lays  my  head  be- 
neath the  turf— so  help  me,  God  !** 

Lord  Craven,  who  had  stood  near,  merely 
touched  the  hilt  of  his  sword  with  his  Anger, 
and  said,  "  Madam,  this  is  yours,  and  with  it 
my  whole  heart." 

"And  ours,  and  ours,  and  ours,*'  cried  a 
number  of  voices  round,  in  every  tone  of  en- 
thusiasm. 

Elizabeth  spread  forth  her  hands,  as  if  over- 
come by  the  burst  of  energetic  love  that  her 
words  had  called  forth ;  and  then,  pressing  her 
fingers  on  her  eyes  for  a  moment,  remained 
ailent.  The  next  instant  she  raised  her  head, 
showing  the  traces  of  tears. 

"Thanks,  thanks!"  she  cried;  "I  now  am 
well  assured.  Yet  will  I  not  spare  one  noble 
cavalier,  who  has  a  gallant  heart  to  fight  for  a 
lady's  service ;  for  they  can  wield  swords  in 
case  of  need ;  and  we  shall  have  to  think  of 
inarching  armies  and  rude  shocks  of  war,  where 
men  are  in  their  place.  From  these,  and  worse 
than  these,  if  need  may  be,  I  will  not  shrink 
myself;  but,  by  my  husband*s  side,  will  en- 
counter weal  or  woe  until  the  last.  Ladies, 
however,  I  will  dispense  with,  as  much  as 
possible ;  for  I  have  no  right  to  take  them 
from  their  softer  duties,  to  share  those  tasks 
fate  has  allotted  me.  The  Countess  of  Lowcn- 
stein  has  her  husband's  good  leave  to  follow 
him  to  war,  as  war  will  be  perchance,  and 

the  fair  lady  of follows  me  for  my 

love.  Though  my  train  will  thus  be  small,  yet, 
with  such  princely  nobles  round  me,  I  shall 
want  no  kind  tendance;  and,  as  friend  and 
hrethers,  in  them  will  I  put  my  trust,  in  them 
my  highest  hope.  On  Saturday  next,  our  de- 
parture will  take  place.  I  beseech  all,  who  can 
prepare  in  time,  to  be  ready  then,  and  all  others 
to  follow.  Methinks,  I  am  very  nearly  sure  of 
all  my  husband's  countrymen.  I  see  several 
of  my  own  present.  One  has  at  once  promised 
sae  bis  aid.  What  bbj  the  eCbers  f  -WiU  yon 
L 


not  go,  my  lordt"  and  she  fixed  her  eyes  di- 
rectly upon  Algernon  Grey ;  **  will  you  not  sup- 
port Elizabeth  Stuart,  with  a  still  young,  but 
often  tried  sword!  Will  you  not  follow  her, 
where  great  deeds  are  to  be  done  1" 

"  I  say,  like  my  friend.  Lord  Craven,  madam," 
answered  Algernon  Grey,  lightly  touching  the 
hilt  of  his  weapon,  "  this  is  your  Majesty's, 
and  with  it  my  whole  heart.  I  go  with  you,  of 
course ;  for  it  shall  never  he  said  that  honour 
called  me,  and  I  refused  m  follow." 

"And  yon,  sirV*  continued  Elizabeth,  turn- 
ing to  Lovet ;  "  we  kno«*  your  reputation  ;  you 
are  a  knight,  bravp.  f  Kifful,  though  fanciful,  we 
have  heard.  What  says  your  fancy  to  this  ex- 
pedition V* 

"Wbv  may  it  please  your  Majesty,"  an- 
swerei*  i^ovet,  with  a  smile,  "  my  fancy,  like  a 
youi  i  sna  feeble  child,  is  in  leading-strings  to 
rr.v  iioble  cousin  here.  We  have  a  compact 
biia*  will  not  let  us  separate,  like  a  leash  be- 
^  ween  two  greyhounds.  Henceforth,  the  noose 
of  the  leash  is  in  your  hands.  You  may  slip 
OS  at  any  prey  you  will ;  and  I  warrant  that  we 
dash  forward  as  far,  or  farther,  than  the  rest 
I  could  have  wished  a  few  things  altered,  it  ia 
true;  when,  methinks,  the  state  of  Bohemia, 
and  your  Majesty's  prospects,  will  be  both  much 
improved." 

"  Indeed !"  exclaimed  Elizabeth ;  "  what  may 
they  he  r» 

"Why  first,  and  as  the  principal, — for  the 
others  are  not  worth  naming."  Lovet  answered, 
"  more  women  in  your  Majesty's  court.  De- 
pend upon  it,  bright  eyes  are  great  inducements 
to  great  deeds — a  soA  sort  of  whetstone  to 
sharp  swords,  but  yet  it  is  so ;  and,  besides, 
you  do  not  consider  the  unanimity  which  a 
number  of  ladies  give  to  any  counsels.'* 

"  Methinks,  you  are  jesting,"  answered  the 
Princess ;  "  at  all  events,  slanderous  men  have 
said  that  ladies  bring  rather  discord  than  una- 
nimity." 

"  Discord  amongst  themselves,"  said  Lovet ; 
"  but,  if  there  be  enough  of  them,  unanimity 
amongst  men.  It  all  depends  upon  the  num- 
bers. With  only  two  in  your  whole  court,  and 
some  five  or  six  hundred  gentlemen,  all  in  love 
with  them  together,  as  in  duty  we  are  bound  to 
be,  the  wind  of  our  sighs  will  toss  about  your 
banners  in  a  strange  fashion,  even  if  we  do  not 
turn  our  swords  against  each  other's  throats,  in 
order  to  reduce  our  numbers  to  the  number  of 
the  fair.  I  do  beseech  your  Highness,  supply 
us  somewhat  more  bountifully  with  objects  of 
adoration.  I  frankly  confess  I  am  an  idolator, 
and  must  have  my  share  of  gods  and  god- 
desses." 

"  WeU,  well,"  replied  Elizabeth,  "  that  is  a 
fault  that  may  be  amended-  Is  there  aught 
else  you  would  cavil  at.  Sir  William  1" 

"Naught,  madam,"  answered  the  English- 
man, "  unless  it  be  that  I  do  believe  you  will 
have  so  many  gallant  hearts  all  armed  in  your 
defence,  that  the  task  will  be  too  easy,  and  ^ 
each  man's  mite  of  honour  not  worth  tho 
having." 

V  There  is  a  quality  in  glory,"  replied  the 
English  Princess,  "  that  expands  it  to  embrace 
all  who  truly  seek  it.    It  is  the  he^t^  '^tAni^ 
to  do  greal  deeA%  \\«X  N.roX'^  xsvwx  Xnjuws^^.  'V^ 
I  were  a  v^ot  wA  \K\MvX  xVv^^  \«A»fc^^NS^  "^ 
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oonJd  fall  dowa  at  opportunity.  The  world 
may  praise  the  fortunate  man ;  even  princes 
may  raise,  and  coaru  may  applaud ;  but  true 
honour  is  the  diamond  which,  though  only 
admired  when  brought  forth  and  cut,  is  of  as 
high  value  even  in  the  dark  mine  as  on  an 
emperor*s  crown.  Fortunate  or  unfortunate, 
with  opportunity  or  none,  the  man  who,  with  a 
brave  heart,  arms  himself  in  this  our  righteous 
cause,  shall  still  have  glory  for  his  meed ;  and 
times  tB  come,  when  his  name  is  written,  be  it 
in  tale  or  history,  or  the  mere  record  of  the 
family-book,  shall  add,  as  a  mark  of  ever- 
living  honour,  ^  He  was  one  of  those  who  drew 
*  the  sword  for  Frederic  of  Bohemia,  and  Eliz- 
abeth, his  queen ;  he  was  one  of  those  who 
fought  for  a  nation*s  freedom  from  oppression ; 
he  was  one  of  those  who  aided  to  establish 
right  against  wrong,  and  set  men*s  hearts  and 
consciences  at  liberty.* " 

Elizabeth  paused,  with  the  marks  of  strong 
and  enthusiastic  emotions  visible  upon  her 
countenance,  and  a  murmur  of  applause  ran 
through  the  assembled  nobles,  while  one  turned 
to  the  other ;  and,  though  perhaps  each  might 
use  a  different  mode  of  expression,  there  can 
be  little  or  no  doubt  that  but  one  sentiment 
found  utterance, — **  Who  would  not  fight  for 
such  a  being  as  that  ?*' 

AAer  a  brief  silence,  the  Electress  resumed : 
— *'A  thousand  thanks,  noble  gentlemen,  to 
all.  Had  there  been  a  doubt  or  misgiving  in 
my  heart,  your  words  would  have  removed  it ; 
and  now  I  will  beseech  you,  as  you  go  hence, 
to  speak  once  more  with  my  noble  husband, 
and  to  give  him,  or  rather  bis  master  of  the 
horse,  your  names,  and  the  number  of  followers 
you  wiU  bring  with  you :  not  that  we  may 
count  our  strength,  for  we  have  no  apprehen- 
sions, but  that  lodging  and  provision  for  our 
train  may  be  fully  provided  by  the  way  :  Fare- 
well !  And  once  more,  thanks !  deep,  heart- 
felt thanks !"  Thus  saying,  she  rose  and  re- 
tired by  the  door  behind  her,  followed  by  her 
ladies. 

Slowly,  and  conversing  as  they  went,  the 
gentlemen  there  assembled  returned  by  the 
halt,  where  they  had  left  the  Elector  and  his 
court ;  and  each,  passing  before  him,  spoke  to 
him  a  moment  in  turn.  When,  at  length, 
Algernon  Grey  approached,  the  Elector  ad- 
dressed him  with  a  smile,  as  if  quite  sure  that 
his  purpose  had  been  changed. 
V  "Well,  sir,"  he  said,  "are  you  still  de- 
termined to  bid  us  farewell  V* 

♦*  For  a  brief  space,  your  Highness,"  cried 
Algernon  Orey.  "I  understand  you  do  not 
take  your  departure  till  Saturday  next.'* 

**  Not  till  Saturday  week  next,"  replied  the 
Elector ;  "  but  I  hope  then  you  will  bear  me 
company ;  for  my  fair  wife,  who  reckons  much 
upon  her  eloquence,  counted  fully  on  winning 
you  to  our  cause." 

"  I  will  go  with  your  Majesty,"  replied  Al- 
gernon Grey ;  **  and  will  but  take  my  leave  for 
a  short  time,  in  order  that  I  may  make  prep- 
aration for  serving  you  more  effectually.  I 
have  with  me  but  a  few  servants  now ;  but  I 
thiuk,  ere  long,  I  may  be  enabled  to  swell  your 
force  with  a  small  troop  of  followers  not  inex- 
perienced' in  tne  trade  of  war.  Some  have 
served  with  me  in  this  Venetian  business ;  and  I 


though  they  retdmed  to  Eogtand,  when  therr 
was  no  longer  employment  for  their  swonis, 
yet  they  will  gladly  join  me  again  in  aaeh  a 
cause  as  this." 

**  But  if  you  go  back  to  your  own  land,  yam 
can  never  be  here  in  time,"  replied  the  Elector. 
"  Remember,  there  is  but  ten  days." 

"  England  will  not  see  me  for  many  a  year, 
my  lord,"  replied  Algernon  Grey ;  **  bat  I  c^ 
make  my  arrangements  better  elsewhere  than 
here.  I  will  be  ready  to  accompany  yoar 
Majesty  on  the  day  named.  My  followers  caa 
join  me  at  Prague ;  and  though  you  m^  nol 
see  me  till  the  ve^  day,  do  not  donbt  of  niy 
coming,  I  beseech  you." 

"  I  will  not,"  repeated  the  Elector,  earnestly ; 
"  I  will  not  When  an  honourabte  man  has 
given  his  word,  it  is  better  than  the  bond  of 
other  people.  How  many  men,  think  yon«  yoa 
will  have  with  you  1  We  will  have  food  and 
lodging  ready  for  them  all." 

"Not  so,  your  Majesty,"  replied  Algeraoa 
Grey ;  "  I  defray  my  own  followers,  whoever 
I  be.  Lodging,  indeed,  it  may  be  necessary  ta 
find ;  but  as  I  lead  them,  so  do  I  feed  tbem, 
and  pay  all  expenses.  Lodging,  indeed,  I  mnt 
have ;  for  the  peasantry  of  the  country — ay, 
and  the  citizens  of  the  town,  have  a  grand 
objection,  it  would  seem,  to  receiie  strangen 
in  their  houses,  especially  if  they  be  soldi^  ; 
and  therefore,  in  this,  perhaps,  your  Majesty*a 
ofllcers  must  interfere,  otherwise  it  may  be 
difficult  to  find  quarters  at  once.  The  nnmberr 
however,  will  be  about  from  forty  to  fi^. 
Their  arms,  their  clothing,  and  their  food, 
must  be  my  affair ;  the  rest  your  M^esty  shali 
provide." 

**  Leaving  little  but  thanks  to  furnish,"  a»- 
swered  Frederic.  "  However*  be  it  as  yoa 
will,  my  noble  friend;  I  am  neither  po<n 
enough,  nor  wealthy  enough,  to  take  so  gener- 
ous an  offer  amiss.  Farewell  for  the  present ; 
and  if  you  should  want  aid  in  any  case,  two 
words  to  our  chancellor  will  be  enough  te 
bring  it." 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

Thi  next  ten  days  in  the  worId*s  history  are 
like  those  minutes  of  the  night,  when  the  hoar 
strikes  just  as  the  eyes  are  closed  to  sleep^  and 
a  period  passes  by  unnoted,  except  by  those 
who  dream.  There  are  many  such  pauses  ii 
all  annals,  where  no  event  marks  the  passing 
time  on  the  recording  page ;  and  yet  how  fall 
of  interest  to  many  are  these  unstoried  lapses 
in  the  march  of  time.  How  many  gay  sceoesv 
how  many  sad  ones,  how  much  of  comedy,  how 
much  of  tragedy,  have  been  enacted  in  the  days 
not  chronicled  1  How  many  events  have  tahea 
place  in  narrow  domestic  circles,  which,  spread- 
ing wider  in  their  influences,  like  the  ripple* 
round  a  stone  cast  into  a  clear  lake,  have  car- 
ried, almost  imperceptibly,  the  floating  frag- 
ments of  great  things  to  the  shore  of  fate  ^ 

I  have  said  that  these  ten  days  passed  over 
unnoted,  except  by  those  who  dream  t  but  one 
of  those  was  Algernon  Grey,  who,  at  the  small 
town  of  Maunbeira,  passed  the  intervenuic 
space  between  his  leave-taking  of  the  kug  of 
Bohemia,  and  his  return  to  HeidaU>erf  ,  boaiai. 
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to  say  the  truth,  more  with  deep  thoughts  than 
important  arrangements.  His  letters  were  soon 
written,  his  courier  soon  despatched,  and  all 
those  measuresMaken  which  were  necessary  to 
oall  a  lordly  following  to  accompany  him  on  his 
expeditioil,  and  to  insure  rapid  supplies  of  mon- 
ey to  meet  even  more  than  his  own  probable 
expenses.  The  rest  of  his  time  was  given  up 
to  meditation  ;  for  he  4iad  left  Lovet  at  Heidel- 
berg, agreeing  at  once  that  the  short  distance 
^vlnch  separated  them  could  be  considered  no 
infringement  of  the  engagement  into  which  they 
had  entered. 

Close  rooms  in  narrow  inns  have  neither  a 
very  wholesome  nor  a  very  pleasant  character. 
Such  as  the  small  fortress,  that  Maunheim  was 
in  those  days,  could  alone  afford,  offered  no 
great  indueement  to  remain  within  doors ;  and 
the  greater  part  of  his  time  was  spent  in  wan- 
dering by  the  clear  and  glistening  waters  of  the 
Rhine ;  and,  while  the  current  hurried  rapidly 
by,  drawing  images  of  life  and  human  fate  from 
the  bright  waters,  as  they  danced  and  fled  be- 
neath his  eye.  However  those  images  might 
arise,  the  train  still  led  him  on  to  the  place 
which  he  had  lately  left,  and  to  one  fair  dream- 
like form  which  rose  before  him  as  a  remem- 
bered vision  of  delight.  All  that  had  taken 
place  immediately  before,  aH  the  joys  and. sor- 
rows he  had  known,  would  have  been  bat  as 
phantasms,  had  not  still  enduring  and  immortal 
passion  stamped  the  whole  with  the  mark  of 
reality,  and  told  him  that  the  bitterness  was 
true :  it  was  but  the  dream  of  happiness  that 
wil  false. 

Few  scenes  could  have  been  worse  chose 
!•  chase  such  sombre  thoughts,  to  wake  him 
from  those  dreams  of  the  heart  which  he  be- 
lieved he  had  indulged  too  long.  The  merry 
crowd,  the  gay,  enlivening  multitude,  the  ever 
shifting  scenes  of  busy  li^  might  have  led  on 
thought  after  thought  to  occupy  each  hour,  and 
banish  vain  regrets.  The  grander  scenes  of 
nature,  the  towering  mountain,  the  deep  valley, 
the  profound,  dark  lake,  the  tempest  and  the 
storm,  the  forest,  witli  its  solemn  glades  and 
innumerable  trees,  might  well  have  possessed 
him,  even  though  it  were  at  first  but  in  part, 
•with  other  images,  and  weaned  him,  if  I  may 
so  call  it,  from  the  engrossing  topic  which  now 
mastered  all  his  mind.  But  that  calm,  grand 
river,  flowing  on  in  its  meditative  majesty,  with 
sunshine  and  brightness  on  its  peaceful  waters, 
and  none  to  break,  even  for  a  moment,  the  mo- 
notony of  solitude,  seemed  to  counsel  thoughts 
of  peace,  and  joy,  and  love,  and  spread  like  a 
charm  over  the  young  wanderer  the  powerful, 
passionate  calmness  in  which  it  itself  flows  on. 
^\gnes  Herbert,  she  whom  he  loved  beyond  all 
power  of  forgetlhlness,  was  ever  present  to  his 
heart  and  mind.  He  thought  of  her  in  her 
Bparkling  beauty,  as  he  at  first  beheld  her,  in 
scenes  of  reverie  and  joy  :  he  thought  of  her  in 
agony  and  helplessness,  as  he  had  seen  her  in 
the  whirling  waters  of  the  dark  Neckar :  he 
thought  of  her  in  calm  serenity  and  high-minded 
meditation,  as  they  had  wandered  together  over 
the  moonlight  terraces,  amidst  gardens,  and 
•woods,  and  flowers.  And  he  loved  her,  oh,  how 
jie  loved  her  !  How  his  heart  yearned,  how  his 
Dosom  panted  to]  return  and  press  her  in  his 
arms ;  but  that  a  dark  and  irrevocable  barrier 


stood  between,  and  mocked  the  eager  longing 
of  his  love. 

The  common  things  of  life  seemed  nothing  to 
him  ;  the  ordinary  events  of  the  day,  the  meal- 
time and  the  sleeping  hour,  scarcely  broke  the 
lapse  of  the  long,  only  dream.  It  was  ever, 
ever  Agnes,  that  was  present ;  and  when  his 
eyes,  worn  down  by  weariness,  were  closed  to 
waking  things,  she  came  upon  the  wings  of  the 
night,  and  visited  his  spirit  in  its  sleep.  He  felt 
— he  could  not  hut  feel — that  to  his  peace,  at 
least,  her  presence  was  less  dangerous  than  her 
absence. 

Thus  passed  day  after  day,  till  the  last  came ; 
and  then,  to  his  surprise,  by  a  boat  towed  up 
the  Rhine,  some  eight  or  ten  of  his  old  follow- 
ers, whom  he  expected  not  for  weeks,  present- 
ed themselves  at  the  landing-place.  His  mes- 
senger had  proved  speedy  and  intelligent ;  and 
all  those  whom  he  had  found  in  London,  he  had 
urged  to  hurry  into  Germany  without  delay. 
The  activity  and  preparation  gave  some  relief 
to  their  young  lord's  mind ;  and  on  the  same 
night  he  set  out  to  return  to  Heidelberg,  at 
which  place  he  arrived  some  two  hours  after 
dark,  taking  his  way  direct  to  the  inn  where  he 
had  formerly  lodged,  and  where  he  had  left  his 
cousin. 

The  town,  as  he  passed  through,  showed  a 
gay  and  animated  scene ;  for  whatever  portion 
of  monotony  had  existed  therein,  while  the 
streets  presented  nothing  but  their  usual  popu- 
lation of  citizens  and  students,  was  now  re> 
moved  by  the  appearance  of  numerous  parties 
of  military  retainers,  whose  arms  here  and  there 
caught  the  light,  as  they  passed  by  the  unclosed 
windows,  from  which  the  beams  of  taper  or 
lamp  were  streaming  forth.  All  those  inven- 
tions which  give  to  our  streets  of  the  present 
times  a  light  little  less  powerful  than  that  of 
day,  were  then  unknown.  N»  gas  displayed 
the  face  of  house  after  house  in  long  perspec- 
tive ;  no  lamp  at  every  comer  of  the  street 
lighted  the  wanderer  on  his  way ;  no  lantern, 
even,  swung  across  with  awkward  chains,  af- 
forded a  dim  light  to  horseman  or  driver,  as  ho 
paced  slowly  along  in  the  midst  of  the  tall  and 
narrow  streets.  But,  nevertheless,  every  here 
and  there  a  faint  beam,  straying  through  the 
dull  small  pane  of  greenish  glass  in  some  still 
uncurtained  casement,  fell  upon  the  gay,  laced 
cloak,  or  brilliant  cuirass,  which  appeared  for 
an  instant  in  the  midst  of  some  military  party, 
and  was  then  lost  again  the  moment  after,  be- 
queathing the  light  to  the  wearer's  successor 
in  the  ranks. 

Round  the  door  of  the  Golden  Stag  a  great 
number  of  persons  of  difl!erent  classes  were  as- 
sembled ;  and  some  of  them  seemed  to  be  en- 
gaged in  the  pleasant  occupation  of  wranghng 
with  the  host  or  his  servants,  in  regard  to  ac- 
commodation for  the  night.  No  vain  and  ridic- 
ulous attempt  had  been  made  at  that  time  to 
regulate  the  dealings  of  one  man  with  another, 
by  the  incessant  intervention  of  the  police, 
which  at  all  times  aggravates  the  confusion 
which  men  pretend  it  is  established  to  diminish. 
The  interests  of  each  individual  were  left  to 
adjust  themselves  with  those  of  others  by  the 
natural  course,  with  this  safeguard,  that  jus- 
tice was  always  to  be  obl^vci^^  Tfiwsx^'Ocj  ^\»k^ 
in  justice  ox  vjioii^  'wwi  tQ>\Ei\sv\\x^^\  \j»x>5««.^a 
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was  no  endeavor  to  make  men  walk  in  a  straight 
line,  if  they  liked  a  crooked  one,  provided  that 
crooked  line  did  not  trespass  upon  the  comfort 
or  rights  of  any  one  else.  A  few  disputes  might, 
and  did  occur,  as  was  the  case  at  the  door  of 
the  Qolden  Stag ;  but  they  very  soon  came  to 
mn  end ;  for  knowing  that  the  innkeeper  was 
as  moch  the  lord  of  his  own  inn  as  the  baron 
of  his  own  castle,  men  satisfied  themselves 
with  grumbling,  when  they  were  told  there  was 
no  room  for  them,  and  sought  another  lodging 
with  the  more  haste,  because  accommodation 
seemed  to  be  scarce. 

As  soon  as  the  worthy  host  perceived  Alger- 
non Grey,  however,  he  and  his  drawers  bowed 
down  to  the  ground.  The  young  gentleman 
was  assured  that  his  old  apartments  were  kept 
quite  ready  for  him ;  and,  although  his  enter- 
tainer viewed  the  nqmbers  of  his  swollen  train 
with  some  degree  -  of  apprehension,  yet  great 
care  was  taken  to  say  nothing  before  the  crowd, 
whKh  could  give  any  disappointed  gentleman 
cause  to  suppose  that  such  a  party  was  received 
without  previous  notice  of  its  numbers.  When 
the  horses  had  been  delivered  over  to  the  care 
of  hostlers  and  horse-boys,  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  young  Englishman's  servants, 
and  Algernon  Grey  and  his  host  were  ascend- 
ing towards  the  rooms  above,  then  poured  forth 
the  difficulties.  Where  he  was  to  pot  the  train, 
how  he  was  to  accommodate  them,  what  room 
he  could  find  for  so  many,  where  he  was  to  get 
beds  even  of  an  inferior  description,  were 
mighty  puzzling  questions  for  the  worthy  land- 
lord, with  his  house  quite  full ;  but,  neverthe- 
less, all  was  at  length  arranged.  The  ante- 
chamber was  filled  with  truckle-beds  and  mat- 
tresses  on  the  floor ;  the  room  by  the  side  of 
Algernon's  own  bed-room  received  five  of  his 
companions;  and  two  more  obtained  lodging 
*in  the  roooos  previously  appropriated  to  his  ser- 
vants. 

This  being  all  arranged,  he  descended  to  the 
public  hall,  where  Lovet,  he  was  informed,  was 
profoundly  engaged  with  his  supper.  He  fousd 
him  surround^  by  half  a  dozen  German  gentle-* 
men,  with  whom  he  had  made  acquaintance, 
eking  out  very  good  French,  of  which  they 
could  understand  a  part,  with  very  bad  German, 
of  which  they  understood  not  quite  so  much. 
They  comprehended,  however,  that  he  was 
laughing  at  everything  and  everybody— himself 
amongst  the  rest — and  smoothing  their  beards, 
and  curling  up  their  moustaches,  they  seemed 
to  derive  a  considerable  portion  of  grave  amuse- 
raent  from  his  merriment,  which,  to  say  the 
troth,  difoeted  several  shads  among  themselves, 
although  they  were  utterly  insensible  of  the 
point. 

"  Ah,  Algernon  !'*  exclain»ed  Lovet,  starting 
up  and  laying  down  his  knife ;  **  I  thought  you 
were  as  treacherous  as  a  Chloe,  and  had  van- 
ished fVom  my  sight  with  some  swain  of  the 
Rhine-plain.  Welcome  back  to  Heidelberg; 
but  have  you  heard  the  news  1" 

"  No,"  answered  Algernon  Grey ;  **  are  there 
any  changes  V* 

*•  No,*'  answered  Lovet,  **  none  that  I  have 
heard  of.    The  Elector  and  his  party,  number- 
ing, with  ourselves,  some  six  hundred  horse, . 
set  out  to-morrow  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  day- 
•^-^ik.    The  Eleotress  foUows  somewhat  later 


with  a  body  of  chosen  cavah'ers  tc  goirf  td 
accompany  her.  All  the  world  is  so  fall  (En- 
thusiasm, that  if  any  roan  were  to  say  •()«■§ 
with  me  and  conquer  Turkey,  let  os  sack  Hn* 
gary,  or  pillage  Russia,'  they  woold  all  ((o  wii^ 
out  asking  whether  the  way  lay  either  oortkif 
south.  Good  faith  !  I  am  as  enthosiastie  u 
the  rest ;  and,  like  one  of  a  flock  of  shfep  it  • 
dark  night,  I  am  all  agog  to  jostle  sbooMen 
with  my  fat  companions  on  whatsoever  roid  the 
great  bell-wether  leads." 

**  And  what  road  is  that  to  be  V*  asked  AlfV- 
non  Grey. 

** Heaven  only  knows!"  exclaimed  Ui^ 
sitting  down  to  the  table  again ;  "  I  have  asked 
no  questions.  All  I  know  is,  that  we  Bite 
straight  for  a  place  with  an  inconceiyaWeowc, 
something  Hke  Waldsaxon,  a  town  in  the  upper 
Palatinate.  I  sent  on  all  your  spare  horses,  w 
they  arrived,  together  with  three  or  fbor  I W 
purchased  for  myself,  telling  the  grooms  to  find 
the  road  the  best  way  they  cooM,  and  so  tteT 
are  probably  now  in  the  heart  of  Austria.** 

"Nonsense,  nonsense,  Lovet,"  ^^  , . 
cousin ; ."  where  have  the  men  gone  to'  » 
we  are  to  make  a  rapid  march,  as  d^obileiB  »e 
must,  we  must  have  the  means  of  reneoBtiic; 
and  a  mistake  would  be  no  jest." 

"  Assuredly  not,"  answered  Lovet ;  "w^ 
I  have  scarcely  time  to  finish  uiy  supper,  beftw 
soft  devotion  calls  me  hence,  sit  down  aid  tut 
some  food,  and  1  will  tell  you,  most  noble  co«w 
Here,  bring  platters  and  knives,  fcUows:^ 
wine,  more  meat,  more  everyihinf.  jP- 
cousin  mine,  looking  on  a  fair  piciore  of  u» 
country,  I  sent  the  men  on  half  way  to  a  pw* 
called  Alkdorf,  bidding  them  there  waiifcc<«r 
coming,  taking  especial  care  to  get  th«»*[|® 
dead  drunk,  if  it  were  possible,  ^^  ^  ^ 
consecutive  days  after  their  arrival.  '^  *^ 
mark  the  policy,  wise  Algernon ;  (of*  w  a  in» 
OMist  get  drunk  sometimes,  and  always  wjUp 
drunk  in  his  master's  absence,  it  ^*^"J^ 
better  that  they  should  do  it  *>y commaiid«» 
disobedience  :  and,  fixing  on  Tuesday,  wei^ 
nesday,  and  Thursday  for  the  operatioo,  1 1» 
them  Friday  for  lassitude,  and  Saturday  w^ 
freshment ;  so  that  by  the  time  we  am»«.  "^ 
will  be  as  brisk  as  larks ;  and  the  hors«.J» 
they  have  got  drunk  likewise.  This  paiiW| 
slewed  with  sour  cabbage,  is  the  only  «**" 
thing  I  have  found  in  Germany— with  ^^^ 
ception,  eousin  Algernon,  with  one  **^*J^ 
I  beseech  you  take  a  wing  thereof;  '"f'  *V^ 
fain  share  with  you  as  far  as  possible ;  ■•» 
the  other  good,  which  fortune  sends  ™*' !^ 
not  even  spare  a  sigh— much  less  a  «*% 
thought.  What  will  you  have  in  the  «7  ^ 
wine  1  Here  is  Burgundy,  for  which  I  "W*^ 
man  express  into  the  heart  of  France ;  ^^r^ 
is  the  juice  of  the  Rhinegau,  with  »^  "^ 
from  the  bishop  of  Bamberg's  cellar,  ot^ 
he  was  plundered  when  last  the  qiW|J^«*J^ 
men  of  this  country  fought  about  they  kw* 
what." 

Algernon  Grey  sat  down,  and  after  n«j«« 
for  a  minute  or  two,  joined  his  coropaw» 
his  meal.  The  conversation  weat  on  » 
same  tone  in  which  it  had  begun ;  V^'^JjL 
ing,  under  cover  of  his  habitual  i^^^^^ij^ 
any  direct  answer  to  wnP*®*»*"VJ*I!nSS 
Upon  some  points,  however,  Algefw*  ^* 
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pressed  him  somewhat  hard,  asking  if  the 
£lectres8  had  made  any  change  in  her  arrange- 
ments ;  and,  when  he  said,  laughing,  "  I  am 
not  one  of  her  counsel,  cousin  mine,'*  pursuing 
the  inquiry  by  demanding,  *'  Has  she  made  any 
that  you  know  of,  William  1"  ^ 

"Oh,  a  hundred,"  answered  Lovet ;  "she 
£«es  in  a  carriage  instead  of  on  horseback,  they 
tell  mo :  her  gown  is  to  be  green  instead  of 
pink — but,  good  faith !  I  must  away.  I  shall 
see  you,  doubtless,  ere  you  go  to  sleep,  though 
strung  repose  to-night  will  be  needful ;  for  we 
shall  have  busy  days  before  us ;  and,  if  the 
devil  has  not  grown  old  and  lazy,  there  is  work 
'  ready  carved  out  to  occupy  every  minute  of  the 
next  two  years.  What  a  happy  thing  it  is,  Al- 
gernon, that  there  is  a  devil ;  were  it  not  for 
bim  the  waters  of  the  world  would  stagnate 
and  get  all  over  duck-weed,  like  a  standing 
pool.  Nay,  do  not  look  grave,  grim  cousin ; 
adieu !  adieu  !"  and.  away  he  went,  leaving 
Algernon  Grey  to  make  his  arrangements  for 
the  following  morning  as  best  he  could. 

Habituated,  however,  as  the  young  English- 
man had  been  from  his  very  boyhood  to  com- 
mand and  direct,  no  great  difficulties  attended 
his  course.  He  found  that  the  great  court  of 
the  castle  was  appointed  for  the  assembling  of 
all  gentlemen  of  noble  birth,  who  were  to  ac- 
company the  Elector  towards  Prague ;  and  that 
pli  who  brought  military  retainers  to  his  aid 
were  to  direct  their  followers  to  assemble  in 
the  market-place,  and  to  join  the  royal  party 
in  order,  as  it  descended  from  the  palace.  All 
his  commands  were  soon  given.  Three  of  his 
servants  were,  by  this  time,  well  acquainted 
with  the  town  of  Heidelberg.  Everything  was 
prepared  over  night ;  and,  after  waiting  for  the 
return  of  his  cousin  till  the  clock  had  struck 
eleven,  Algernon  Grey  retired  to  rest. 

He  had  ordered  himself  to  be  called  at  half- 
past  five  on  the  following  morning ;  but,  some- 
what before  that  hour,  picking  his  way  through 
the  anti-chamber,  Lovet  knocked  hard  at  his 
door,  shouting,  "  Up,  Algernon,  up  !  The  peo- 
ple are  swarming  to  the  castle,  like  bees  to  a 
hive.  Let  us  go  with  them,  or  we  may  get 
stang ;"  and  away  he  went  again  to  finish  his 
own  preparations.  In  about  three  quarters  of 
an  hour  more,  the  two  cousins  were  riding  up 
the  hill,  followed  only  by  the  servants  neces- 
sary to  hold  their  horses  ;  and,  passing  a  num- 
ber of  gentlemen  not  so  well  mounted  as  them- 
selves, they  reached  the  gates,  where  their 
names  were  demanded  and  compared  with  a 
hst  in  the  porter's  hands.  On  giving  those 
which  they  had  assumed,  instant  admission 
was  aflTorded  to  the  two  gentlemen  themselves ; 
their  servants  and  horses  being  left  with  a 
crowd  of  others  without.  In  the  court  some 
forty  or  fifty  gentlemen  were  found  assembled  ; 
and,  assuredly,  no  want  of  enthusiastic  hope 
appeared  amongst  them.  All  were  cheerful, 
all  were  full  of  busy  activity ;  each  man  en- 
oooraged  his  neighbor,  each  man  strove  to  ex- 
site  in  others  the  same  glad  expectations  that 
were  sporting  wildly  in  his  own  bosom. 

Lovet  seemed,  during  his  cousin's  absence,  to 
have  made  a  very  general  acquaintance  amongst 
the  principal  personages  of  the  electoral  eourt. 
Hardly  a  face  presented  itself  in  the  grey  light 
•f  tha  early  morning,  of  which  he  did  not  seem 


to  have  some  knowledge ;  and  to  every  third 
or  fourth  man  he  spoke,  er  gave  some  sign  of 
recognition.  He  appeared,  indeed,  to  have  be- 
come extremely  popular,  his  jests,  whether 
delivered  in  exceedingly  bad  German,  or  good 
French,  were  laughed  at  and  enjoyed  ;  and,  as 
the  two  cousins  passed  on,  it  was  evident,  as 
so  frequently  occurs  in  life,  that  the  worthy 
and  the  high  minded  was  regarded  with  cold 
doubt ;  while  the  one  certainly  the  least  esti- 
mable was  met  with  pleasure  and  regard.  It 
must  not  be  denied  that  Algernon  Grey  in  some 
degree  felt  this  diflference,  not  very  painfully, 
it  is  true ;  but  still  he  thought,  *'  This  is,  in 
some  degree,  my  own  fault.  I  have  suflTered 
circumstances  with  which  the  world  has  noth- 
ing to  do  to  affect  my  demeanour  to  the  world, 
— I  must  change  this  and  be  myself  again. 
The  time  was  when  I  could  be  as  gay  as  Lovet, 
though  in  a  different  way.  I  will  see  whether 
those  days  cannot  come  again." 

As  he  thus  thought,  he  saw  the  powerful 
form  of  the  Baron  of  Oberntraut  crossing  the 
court-yard  towards  them;  and,  instantly  ad- 
vancing to  meet  him,  he  grasped  him  warmly 
by  the  hand. 

**  Ah,  my  good  friend,'*  said  the  young  Eng- 
lishman, '*  I  rejoice  to  see  you  well  enough  to 
ride  with  us." 

But  Oberntraut  shook  his  head.  "  Alas !"  he 
said,  *'  I  am  not  to  be  one  of  the  party.  It  is 
judged  dangerous  for  me  to  undertake  so  long 
a  journey ;  and,  if  I  am  not  summoned  to  Bohe- 
mia, it  would  seem  the  intention  of  my  Prince 
to  confer  upon  me  a  charge  here,  honourable, 
but  somewhat  inactive,  I  fear ;  and  yet,  when 
I  consider  what  is  likely,  what  dark  clouds  are 
gathering  in  the  horizon,  and  what  the  policy, 
though  not  the  honour,  of  the  Catholic  league 
may  induce  them  to  do,  I  think  I  may  find  work 
for  myself  yet ;  nevertheless  I  envy  you;  who 
are  going  at  once  to  busy  scenes,  and  trust  I 
shall  he  permitted  to  follow  soon  ;  but  still,  be- 
fore you  go,  let  me  make  you  known  to  one  or 
two  of  those  you  may  most  esteem  amongst 
your  companions.  Follow  me  for  a  moment ; 
there  stands  Christian  of  Anhalt,  and  with  him 
one  or  two  others  of  the  best." 

The  young  baron's  tone  had,  as  the  reader 
may  have  perceived,  undergone  a  complete 
change.  The  quick  and  fiery  spirit,  the  daring 
and  energetic  character,  remained  unaltered, 
as  the  whole  of  the  rest  of  his  life  proved  ;  bat 
the  first  check  he  had  received  in  life  had 
worked  most  beneficially  in  subduing  the  arro- 
gance which  had  been  generated  by  long-con- 
tinued success,  and  a  sense  of  superiority  to 
most  of  those  around  him.  With  a  generous 
heart  and  an  intelligent  mind,  even  towards 
Algernon  Grey  himself,  he  felt  very  different 
sensations  from  those  which  any  ordinary  man 
would  have  experienced.  He  entertained  a 
sense  of  gratitude  towards  him  for  the  better 
sensations  which  he  had  been  the  means  of 
producing;  and  he  felt  a  noble  anxiety  to 
show,  that  so  far  from  regarding  the  young 
Englishman's  conduct  with  any  lingering  ran- 
cour, be  looked  upon  it  rather  with  admiration 
and  respect. 

Following  him  across  the  ceurt-yard,  Alger- 
non was  soon  introduoedtA  ^iw^'^'ji^^^^'bbr*^ 
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of  Bohemia ;  but,  while  speaking  with  the.elder 
prince  of  Anhalt,  a  voice  from  the  steps  sam- 
moned  two  or  three  of  the  principal  noblemen 
by  name  to  the  presence  of  the  Elector ;  and, 
in  a  few  minutes  after,  the  same  tongue  called 
upon  Lord  Craven,  Master  Algernon  Grey,  and 
several  other  foreign  gentlemen,  to  present 
themselves  for  a  moment. 

Conversing  with  his  friend  Lord  Craven,  Al- 
gernon was  conducted  to  one  of  the  great  halls 
in  the  building  of  Oltho  Henry,  where,  in  the 
midst  of  much  bustle  and  some  confusion,  he 
found  Frederic  the  Fifth  booted  and  spurred 
for  his  departure,  with  a  number  of  gentlemen 
standing  round,  and  the  Electress-Mother,  with 
one  or  two  ladies  of  the  court,  at  a  little  dis- 
tance«  Elizabeth  of  England  was  not  present ; 
and  over  the  group  around  Louisa  Juliana,  the 
young  Englishman's  eye  roamed  in  vain,  seek- 
ing the  form  of  Agnes  Herbert.  At  that  part- 
ing moment  his  heart  longed  fof  a  few  words 
more,  for  one  last  sight  of  that  fair  face,  for  the 
sound,  if  but  for  an  instant,  of  that  melodious 
voice. 

As  he  approached,  Frederic  was  turning  as 
if  to  speak  with  his  mother,  but,  his  eye  light- 
ing upon  Lord  Craven  and  the  rest,  he  paused 
to  speak  with  them,  separately,  for  a  moment 
or  two.  His  principal  object  in  calling  them  to 
his  presence  seemed  but  to  conciliate  regard 
by  an  act  of  courtesy ;  and  to  each  he  had 
something  kind  and  graceful  to  say,  with  that 
winning  manner  which  is  always  powerful  to 
obtain  regard,  but  not  always  to  command 
obedience. 

"  Ah,  my  unknown  friend,"  he  said,  when 
Algernsn's  turn  came,  "  I  was  sure  you  would 
not  fail  me  ;  and,  when  I  heard  of  your  arrival 
last  night,  it  gave  me  great  pleasure,  but  no 
surpcise.  What  men  can  you  count  upon  from 
England  1" 

"  I  have  only  fifteen  with  me  at  present,  sir," 
answered  Algernon  Grey ;  **  but  I  think  I  can 
promise  that  the  number  in  Prague,  ere  a  month, 
will  be  fifty ;  and  those  not  only  men  fit  to  bear 
arms,  but  to  train  others,  should  need  be ;  for 
they  have  been  taught  in  a  good  school,  and 
practised  in  some  sharp  encounters." 

"  Thanks,  thanks,"  replied  the  king  of  Bohe- 
mia *,  *'  that  is  a  mtst  serviceable  addition  to 
our  force — wait,  and  we  will  go  down  with  you. 
Ton  will  ride  near  us,  that  we  may  have  some 
conversation  with  you  as  we  go." 

He  then  turned  to  his  mother,  and,  taking 
her  in  his  arms,  embraced  her  with  every  mark 
of  strong  affection.  "Farewell,  my  dearest 
mother !"  he  said,  while  the  tears  rose  in  his 
eyes:  *<God  protect  you  and  me!  Under 
Him,  it  is  to  you  I  look  for  the  safety  of  this 
fair  land  I  am  leaving." 

The  Electress  did  not  reply,  but  pressed  her 
son  warmly  to  her  heart,  and  then,  wringing 
bis  hand  hard,  pressed  her  overflowing  eyes 
upon  his  shoulder.  After  a  few  moments, 
Frederic  gently  disengaged  himself,  and  took 
a  step  away,  turned  for  another  embrace,  and 
then,  bursting  from  her,  strode  across  the  hall, 
followed  by  the  crowd  of  gentlemen  around. 

The  Electress  gazed  after  him  with  a  sad  and 
solemn  look,  then  clasped  her  hands  without 
lifting  her  bended  head,  and  exelaimed,  *'  There 
goes  the  Palatinate  into  Bohemia." 


The  Elector  pansed  not  to  listen,  for  he  felt 
his  emotions  overpowering  him ;  and,  doAi- 
less,  the  sound  of  many  feet  drowned  tbe 
words  ere  they  reached  his  ears.  As  soon  is 
he  appeared  in  the  court,  a  shout,  not  like  in 
English  chier,  but  sufficiently  expressiTe  of 
gratulation,  welcomed  his  approach;  and  a 
number  of  voices  exclaimed,  "  Long  live  Fred- 
eric, King  of  Bohemia !" 

The  Emperor  raised  his  plumed  hit  and 
bowed,  exclaiming  the  next  moment,— "To 
horse,  gentlemen,  to  horse!  There  are  too 
many  sweet  ties  and  dear  memories  here,  we 
must  break  away ;"  and,  crossing  the  conrt  on 
foot,  he  passed  for  the  last  time  throogfa  the 
deep  archway  of  his  hereditary  castle,  followed 
by  the  crowd  of  noble  and  enthusiastic  gentle- 
men who  had  assembled  to  accompany  him. 
and  sprang  upon  the  back  of  a  magmfic«« 
horse,  which  two  grooms,  running  in  haste,  W 
up  to  the  fiirther  side  of  the  drawbridge. 

His  followers  hurried  to  mount ;  and  in  i 
moment  after,  the  cavalcade  was  desccndiag 
the  hill.  The  fresh  and  fiery  chargers  were 
eager  to  dash  on ;  some  reared  and  phinged; 
some  pulled  hard  at  the  rein ;  but,  strange  to 
say,  the  horse  of  the  young  King,  tboogh  on- 
questionably  the  finest  and  most  powetfbl  v^ 
mal  of  the  whole  group,  full  of  Kfe,  rigoar.aw 
activity,  stumbled  at  the  first  step  and  well 
nigh  fell.  Never,  even  in  the  augmy-Jonnj 
days  of  the  old  Romans,  was  there  a  time  whw 
omens  of  any  kind  were  more  eagerly  watchM, 
or  produced  a  deeper  impression  on  the  miiws 
of  men  ;  and  it  was  easy  to  see  a  grave  and 
distressed  look  spread  over  the  countsnaocei 
of  many  of  the  young  monarch's  followen,  as 
they  marked  this  untoward  accident 

"That  is  unfortunate,"  said  the  yonafK 
Christian  of  Anhalt,  who  "was  riding  scar  Al- 
gernon Grey.  ^  ^  AiA 

"  Nay,  rather  fortunate  that  the  hone  (w 
not  faU,"  replied  the  Englishman;  "bat^f 
you  really  put  any  faith  in  such  indicauons 

"  Not  I,"  answered  the  Prince ;  "**^  *^ 
often  make  misfortunes,  though  they  ow^ 
predict  them.  The  courage  of  half  a  seoie 
among  us  is  already  cooled  by  that  hones 
stumble ;  and  I  have  heard  of  a  battle lortV 
the  first  look  of  a  comet's  tail.  ^^^'Jf  ^ 
us  no  more  such  auguries,  or  we  shall  reaa 
Prague  with  cold  hearts."  ^^_i 

"Mine  is  cold  enough  already.**  an«^ 
Algernon  Grey,  who  had  determined,  on  wj 
expedition  before  him,  to  throw  a^y^JT 
serve  which  had  so  long  ov©'******®!^,^ 
and  cultivate,  by  frankness,  the  re««^°'*^ 
who  were  to  be  his  companions  for  imj? 
months ;  "  mine  is  cold  enough  already.  vfiW' 
Heaven  knows,  not  cold  in  the  cause  of  J^ 
noble  Prince."  ,   .  -.^ 

"  Ay,  and  what  has  chilled  it  1"  asked  Oa^ 
tian  of  Anhalt.  *  ^^ 

"Many  things,"  answered  Algernon  w^ 
with  a  faint  smUe;  "some  treacheij.  >»^ 
disappointment,  some  burdensome  b<*J'.*l'^ 
ed  by  good,  misjudging  friends,  whicn 
neither  be  broken  nor  shaken  off."  ^^ . 

"  A  bad  case,"  answered  Christian  ofj^^ 
"  but,  methinks,  were  I  you,  I  ^^^^°J^^^ 
fer  things  that  camiot  be  mended  to  weigno" 
my  Ught  fircc  heart,  but  would  rather  ihfow  w^ 
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'1>aek  upon  fate's  hands,  and  be  merry  in  spite 
•f  fortune." 

*'A  good  philosophy,"  answered  Algernon 

'  Grey ;  "  and  I  am  resolved  to  try  it ;  but  yet 
yoQ  may  one  day  find  it  difficult  to  practise 
what  you  teach.*' 

"  Nay,  not  a  whit,"  replied  his  companion. 
*•  We  may  learn  philosophy  even  from  the  brute 
beasts ;  they  sigh  not  over  the  morrow  or  the 
yesterday.  It  is  only  because  we  make  curs- 
es of  powers  that  were  given  for  blessings, 
and  use  our  memory  and  our  foresight,  not  for 
warning  and  precaution,  but  for  regret  and  de- 
spair." 

**  Excellent  good,"  cried  Lovet,  who  was 

-riding  but  a  step  behind.  ** The  same  doctrine 
I  have  been  preaching  to  him  for  the  last  two 
months !    Me  he  would  neisr  listen  to ;  now 

lie  will  be  all  docility;  for  a  prophet  is  no 
prophet  in  his  own  country,  and  a  cousin's 
counsels,  like  the  ale  of  the  servants'  hall, 
always  taste  pickled  to  the  master  of  the 
house." 

«*  There  is  some  difference  between  your 
sage   advice,  William,  and  our  noble  com- 

Tade's,"  answered  Algernon  Grey. 

♦«  Not  a  bit,"  cried  Lovet.  ♦*  Enjoy  the  pres- 
ent :  forget  the  past ;  let  the  future  take  care 
of  itself  Such  is  the  cream  of  the  morality  of 
each;  and  you  only  think  otherwise  because 
a  stale  pie  tastes  fresh  upon  a  clean  napkin. 
But  here  we  are  coming  to  the  square.  On  my 
life,  a  mighty  fine  body  of  men,  and  in  good 
order,  too.  There  must  have  been  a  shrewd 
head  to  marshal  them." 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

Thb  morning  was  fair,  but  sultry  ;  the  pace 
at  which  the  cavalcade  proceeded  was,  for 
several  miles,  very  quick ;  and  the  exliilarating 
effect  of  rapid  motion  woukl  probably  again 
have  raised  the  spirits  of  all,  had  it  not  been 
for  a  certain  oppressive  feeling  in  the  air,  which 
rendered  the  application  of  the  spur  necessary, 
even  to  strong  and  high-blooded  horses,  at  the 
end  of  five  miles.  Algernon  Grey  felt  the  in- 
fluence of  the  atmosphere  as  much  as  anyone. 
In  vain  he  endeavoured  to  shake  ofl"  the  gloom 
that  hung  over  him,  to  laugh  and  talk  with  those 
around,  to  give  back  to  Lovet  jest  for  jest ;  the 
thoughts  which  he  wished  to  banish  would  re- 
turn and  struggle  to  possess  him  wholly.  We 
all  know  we  must  all  have  felt  the  influence  of 
.particular  states  of  air,  not  alone  upon  our  cor- 
poreal frame,  but  also  upon  the  very  energies 
of  the  mind  ;  when,  without  losing  in  the  slight- 
est degree  our  power  over  the  intellect,  we 
cannot  command  that  finer  and  more  supple 
element  in  our  complicated  nature — whatever 
it  be  called — which  givee  birth  to  the  feelings 
of  the  moment.  Reason  is  vain  against  it ; 
Tesolation  is  useless ;  we  may  govern  the  ex- 
ternal display,  but  we  cannot  avoid  the  internal 
sensation ;  and  a  lustrous  brightness,  or  a  dim 
cloud,  spreads  over  every  subject  of  contem- 
plation from  some  hidden  source  of  light  and 
shadow  within  us.  Who  can  say,  *«  I  will  be 
■lerry  to-day!"  The  man  who  does  so  is  a 
Ibol ;  ior  not  the  brightest  gifts  of  fortune,  not 
4he  sunshine  of  all  external  things,  not  every 


effort  of  a  strong  determination,  not  the  exer- 
cise of  wit,  wtsdom,  and  philosophy,  will  enable 
him  to  succeed,  unless  the  spirit  of  cheerful- 
ness be  in  his  own  heart.  He  may  say,  **I 
will  be  calm ;"  and  many  a  man  has  been  so, 
in  the  midst  of  intense  suflTerings,  to  the  eye 
of  the  world.  Many  a  man,  perhaps,  has  been 
so  in  his  own  opinion ;  but  I  much  doubt  wheth- 
er some  one  of  the  many  modifications  of  van- 
ity was  not,  even  then,  putting  a  cheat  upon 
himself 

With  Algernon  Grey  the  effort  was  vain ;  he 
felt  depressed,  and  he  struggled  against  the 
depression ;  but  the  enemy  conquered,  and, 
foot  by  foot,  gained  ground  upon  bim.  First, 
he  gave  way  so  far  as  to  think  of  Agnes  Her- 
bert, to  dwell  upon  the  recollection  of  her  beauty 
and  her  excellence.  Then  he  strove  to  cast 
his  eyes  forward  into  the  future,  and  to  think 
alone  of  the  coming  events ;  but  what  a  sad 
contrast  did  they  present  to  the  images  just 
banished  !  war,  and  strife,  and  the  fiery  turbu- 
lence of  ambition,  and  the  low,  mean  intrigues 
of  courts,  and  cold  pageantry,  and  idle  revel- 
ling ;  instead  of  beauty,  and  love,  and  (hope, 
and  sweet  domestic  peace !  It  was  too  painful 
to  rest  upon;  and  his  mind  turned  to  her  he 
loved  again;  but  the  some  bright  visions,  in 
which  he  had  indulged  for  a  moment,  would 
not  come  back  at  his  bidding.  He  thought  of 
Agnes,  it  is  true ;  but  at  the  same  time  he  re- 
membered that  he  was  leaving  her  for  ever ; 
that  he  was  voluntarily  casting  away  the  early 
joy  of  first  love,  the  only  refuge  in  which  his 
heart  could  now  find  peace,  the  sweetest  light 
that  had  ever  dawned  upon  existence,  all  that 
imagination  could  have  pictured  of  happiness 
and  contentment.  And  deep,  deep,  to  his  very 
heart,  he  felt  the  sacrifice ;  and  his  spirit  writhed 
in  the  torture  which  he  inflicted  on  himself. 
"Shoqld  he  really  never  see  her  morel"  he 
asked  himself;  **or  should  he  see  her  again, 
but  as  the  wife  of  another  V'  There  was  a^ny 
and  despair  in  the  very  thought ;  and  yet,  what 
could  he  do  1  how  could  he  act  to  prevent  it  t 
how  could  he  shut  out  that  terrible  but  too  cer- 
tain conviction  1  It  was  impossible  to  change 
his  hard  fate.  It  w^as  impossible  even  to  dream 
that  it  would  be  changed ;  and  in  the  end  he 
gave  himself  up  to  dull  and  heavy  despondency. 
His  feelings  had  been  grave  and  sad  even  when 
he  came  to  Heidelberg.  He  had  believed  that 
he  was  destined  to  go  through  life  unloving  and 
unbeloved,  linked  to  one  whose  reported  con- 
duct was,  to  say  the  least,  light ;  whom  he  only 
remembered  as  a  proud,  haughty  child ;  whom 
he  only  knew  by  the  evil  rumours  which  had 
reached  him.  But  sinee  that  time  a  light  had 
arisen  on  the  darkness  of  such  feelings,  to  go 
out  as  suddenly  as  it  had  been  kindled,  and 
leave  the  night  tenfold  mgre  gloomy  than  be- 
fore. He  had  learned  to  love,  but  without 
hope ;  and  what  state  can  be  more  terrible  to 
a  young  and  passionate  heart  1 

On  such  things  he  pondered  as  they  rode 
along,  and  they  soon  absorbed  his  whole  atten- 
tion. He  marked  not  with  any  degree  of  accu- 
racy the  road  they  took;  he  hardly  saw  the 
houses,  or  the  trees,  or  the  mountains  as  they 
passed.  He  marked  not  the  passing  hours,  or 
the  changes  of  the  lig;ht  and  %k^.    B^^^S^^x^ 
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more  busily  employed ;  and  amtogst  tbeni 
were  those  of  his  own  ser?ant8,  who,  with 
less  to  occupy  their  thoughts,  felt,  or  seemed 
to  feel,  the  fatigues  of  the  way  and  the  oppres- 
sion of  the  sultry  atmosphere  far  more  than 
Ihe-r  lord. 

"It  is  miffhty  hot,  Tony,"  said  Frill,  the 
page,  wiping  his  brow  with  a  delicate  kerchief; 
"and  meihinks  the  folks  are  riding  exceed- 
ingly fast,  considering  the  sultriness  of  the 
temperature,  smd  the  capability  of  their  quad- 
rupeds." 

"  Ay,  good  lack,  it  is  hot,"  answered  the  ser- 
vant ;  "  but  the  quadrupeds,  as  you  call  them. 
Master  Frill,  can  bear  it  quite  as  well  as  the 
two-legged  beasts  perched  upon  them.  There 
thou  art  now  thyself,  mounted  upon  the  tall 
roan,  with  thy  red-heeled  riding  boots  sticking 
out  from  under  thy  cloak,  like  a  small  Cornish 
crow  upon  the  back  of  a  big  sheep ;  and  losing 
much  moisture  from  thy  brow  and  temples, 
while  the  good  beast  has  hardly  turned  a  hair. 
Now,  I  wiU  warrant  thee.  Frill,  thou  art  think- 
ing in  a  miserly  spirit  of  the  world  of  essences 
and  perfumed  soap  it  will  cost  to  cleanse  thee 
of  all  this  dust;  but  I  will  console  thee.  Frill; 
I  will  relieve  thy  mind.  Thy  conscience  shall 
be  spared  the  small  sin  of  pilfering  odours  out 
of  our  lord's  saddle-bags.'* 

"  I  have  no  need  to  pilfer,  Tony,"  answered 
the  boy  ;  «♦  I  leave  that  to  you.  I  have  got  all  I 
want  in  my  own  saddle-bags,  and  ask  nothing 
but  a  little  fair  water." 

"  That  thou  shalt  have  in  abundance.  Frill," 
replied  his  companion ;  "  and  sooner,  perchance, 
than  thou  thinkest ;  for,  if  yon  great  leaden  cloud 
lie  not,  thou  shalt  have  water  enough,  within  an 
hour,  as  to  spare  thee  all  future  washing  for  the 
day,  and  make  thee  forswear  all  such  liquids  for 
a  month  to  come." 

*'  It  looks  marvellous  like  it,"  answered  Frill, 
eyeing  the  heavens,  with  a  somewhat  rueful 
look. 

••Like  it,  but  not  marvellous,  friend  Frfll," 
answered  Tony  ;  "  thunderstorms  will  come  in 
most  countries  of  the  world ;  and  rain  will  fall ; 
and  wind  will  blow ;  and  grass  will  spring  up 
with  its  universal  evergreen;  and  pages  will 
say  flat  things  in  pleasant  tones,  and  think 
themselves  mighty  wise  in  their  estate." 

"Do  you  think  it  will  thunder,  Tony!" 
asked  the  youth,  in  a  tone  which  made  the 
older  servant  fancy  be  was  somewhat  appre- 
hensive. 

"  Ay,  that  it  will,"  replied  Tony  ;  "  it  will 
thunder  to  your  heart's  content.  I  should  not 
wondvr  if  we  saw  half  a  dozen  of  those  gay 
lords  struck  with  the  lightning.  I  have  seldom 
seen  so  great  a  bellyful  of  thunderbolts  as  that 
one  up  there." 

"  If  it  do,  Tony,  there's  a  good  creature,  just 
catch  the  bridle  of  my  horse ;  for  I  doubt  if  I 
have  strength  to  hold  him.  Saw  you  not  how 
be  plunged  and  passaged  just  as  we  were  set- 
ting out  1  I  wrung  my  two  arms  nearly  ofl"  to 
keep  him  in." 

"  Oh,  I  will  put  to  a  stronger  arm  in  case  of 
need,"  answered  Tony.  "  1  thought  your  horse 
and  all  would  have  been  over  into  the  valley, 
at  which  I  should  have  rejoiced  with  sincere 
friendship,  as  an  bonoorable  and  distinguished 
death  for  one  so  y^uog.    Bat  here  I  most  take 


care  that  yon  do  not  die  io  a  bj^nrnd  like  m 
pilgrim's  donkey,  and  so  V\i  stop  yoar  besst's 
capering  if  he  should  be  riotoas.  Bot  wsak 
you,  master  Frill,  how  our  friend  with  tte 
hawk's  eyes  is  plying  our  lord  and  bis  eooein 
with  sweet  talk.  Now  I  will  not  give  the  rafaae 
of  a  goose's  egg  for  anything  that  he  aaye ;  bat 
yet  be  you  certain,  good  friend  Frill,  thai  be 
says  nothing  without  an  object  It  would  be 
worth  something  to  know  what  that  object  is ; 
for  then  one  could  watch  his  working  for  it.'* 

"  Can  he  be  wishing  to  get  our  Iwd  killed,* 
asked  Frill,  "  if  he  puts  him  npen  attcfa  expe- 
ditions as  these?" 

"Not  so,  master  page,"  answered  Tony; 
"  first,  because  be  did  not  put  him  opoo  tbm 
expedition.  I  heard  him  arguing  reaaooably 
enough  one  day  ^gainst  his  going.'* 

"  Ay,"  answered  Frill ;  "  but  I  saw  a  boy  m 
the  street  of  Heidelberg,  driving  a  large  old  bear, 
and  when  he  wanted  him  to  go  on,  he  polled  hka 
back  by  a  string  round  his  hind  leg." 

"  A  savoury  comparison  for  our  noble  nas- 
ter,"  said  Tony ;  "  but  yet  there  may  be  some 
truth  in  it ;"  and,  scratching  his  head,  with  oae 
finger  thrust  under  his  broad  hat,  he  meditated 
for  a  moment  or  two.  "  No,  no,"  he  ooeomied, 
at  length,  "  he  could  gain  nothing  by  it ;  tbaf  a 
not  his  object.  He  is  but  his  cousin  by  tbe  side 
of  the  woman.  The  title  dies  with  our  lord,  if 
he  has  no  children ;  and  the  estates  go  to  the 
Howards.  It  would  be  worse  for  him,  lathar 
than  better,  if  he  died ;  for  I  know  he  borrows 
money  from  time  to  time.  It  can't  be  that. 
Master  FrUl." 

"  I'll  tell  you  what,  Tony,"  replied  the  boy ; 
"  I  think  you  might  get  something  from  old  Paal 
Watson,  who  joined  us  with  the  rest  at  ManiH 
heim.  He  was  bred  up  in  the  Lady  Sosao^s 
household,  and  Sir  William  is  always  dowa 
there,  I  hear." 

"  Get  something  from  Paul  Watson  !"  eried 
Tony.  "  Get  juice  out  of  a  stone !  Why,  I  do 
not  believe  he  has  ten  words  to  give  to  any  man ; 
but  I'll  try,  notwithstanding.  He  knows,  I  dare 
say,  if  he  would  but  speak ;  for  these  sdent  fel- 
lows use  their  eyes,  if  not  their  tongues.  Let 
us  ride  up  to  him  and  hear  what  he  will  say. 
On  my  life,  I  wish  the  storm  wouM  come  down, 
for  this  heat  is  unbearable." 

Thus  saying,  he  pushed  on  his  horse  at  the 
side  of  the  cavalcade,  till  he  reached  the  spot 
where  a  well-equipped  body  of  armed  men  was 
moving  along  in  the  Elector's  train.  The  dif- 
ference of  their  accoutrements  and  the  figares 
of  their  horses,  combining  great  bone  aod 
strength  with  agility,  marked  them  out  for 
English  soldiers ;  and,  drawing  in  his  rein  by 
the  side  of  a  man  some  fifty  years  of  age,  with 
grey  hair  and  moustache,  Tony  commenced  a 
conversation,  saying,  "Well,  Paul,  I  have  net 
seen  you  for  more  than  nine  months ;  how  has 
it  gone  with  you  since  1" 
'  "  Well,"  answered  the  man,  scarcely  lookiof 
round. 

"  And  what  have  you  been  aboat  ever  sincef* 
asked  Tony. 

"  Many  things,"  replied  Paul  Watson. 

"  You  have  been  down  at  the  Lady  Sossn^ 
I  hear,"  continued  Tony,  "  in  yoar  old 
Master  Watson.    I  dare  say  yoa  eaiieyed  ] 
selfmight'ly." 
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'*  Yes/'  answered  his  companion. 

"  Was  Sir  William  down  there  then!"  con- 
luioed  Tony,  in  a  careless  manner. 

Paul  Watson  nodded  his  head. 

**  I  wonder  what  is  his  object  in  going  about 
with  our  lord  here,  after  letting  him  wander  so 
many  years  by  himself,"  said  Tony,  musingly. 

**  Don't  know,"  replied  Paul  Watson. 

•*  What  was  he  about  so  long  down  there  1" 
mras  Tony's  next  question  ;  and  to  this  he  got 
tlie  only  satisfactory  answer  he  had  yet  re- 
ceived. 

**  Making  love  to  the  lady/*  answered  his 
companion,  with  a  grin  and  a  sort  of  gay,  as 
if  the  number  of  words,  though  they  would  be 
Bpoken,  half  choked  him  in  the  utterance. 

"  Oh,  oh  !"  cried  Tony,  his  eyes  lighting  up 
ywith  intelligence  ;  but  he  h^  no  opportunity 
of  inquiring  farther;  for  one  of  the  Elector's 
officers,  riding  along  the  line,  motioned  him  to 
fall  back,  saying,  "Keep  the  order,  keep  the 
order !" 

Tony  obeyed;  for  although  be  might  have 
liked  to  inquire  farther,  yet  those  few  words 
gave  him  the  key  to  many  a  secret.  Frill,  who, 
notwithstanding  a  certain  portion  of  page-like 
affectation,  was  a  shrewd,  clever  youth,  had 
remained  in  his  place,  thinking  it  much  better 
that  Tony  should  go  on  alone,  trusting  to  ob- 
tain from  him  any  information  he  might  acquire 
by  one  means  or  another,  after  his  return. 

"  I  would  not  come  with  you,  Tony,"  he  said  ; 
"  for  if  Paul  will  but  speak  little  before  one,  he 
will  speak  nothing  before  two.  What  has  he 
told  you  1" 

•♦  Little  enough,"  answered  Tony ;  "  but  now 
take  care  of  your  beast.  Master  Frill ;  for  here 
conies  down  the  storm." 

A  large  heavy  drop  or  two  fell,  as  he  spoke, 
spotting  the  dust  upon  their  horses*  coats ;  and, 
the  next  instant,  a  broad  flash  of  lightning  shot 
across  the  whole  sky,  changing  the  lurid  mass 
of  cloud,  which  by  this  time  had  crept  up  over 
the  zenith,  into  one  wide  expanse  of  flame. 
At  first  the  thunder  followed  slowly  after  the 
flash,  leaving  a  long  interval  between  ;  but,  ere 
many  minutes  were  over,  the  roar  was  almost 
incessant;  the  sky,  scarcely  for  an  instant 
free  from  lightning,  echoed  from  mountains  to 
woods ;  the  crash  of  t-he  thunder  was  really 
terrific;  and  that  storm,  which  accompanied 
Frederic  on  his  way  to  daim  the  crown  of  Bo- 
hemia, is  recorded  by  all  annalists  as  tlic  most 
tremendous  that  ever  visited  the  Palatinate. 
To  descrit)€  k  is  impossible  ;  but  wc  may  com- 
prehend what  was  its  intensity,  when  we  learn 
that  men  accustomed  to  every  kind  of  danger 
felt  overawed  by  the  strange  and  terrible  phe- 
nomena they  witnessed  ;  and,  to  use  the  words 
of  the  chronicler,  **  thought  that  the  end  of  the 
world  had  come."  The  fierce  fiamc  of  light- 
ning half  blinded  both  horses  and  men;  t-he 
fierce  livid  streaks  of  fire  sh%-)t  incessantly  down 
fFom  the  sky  ;  and,  darting  amidst  the  forests, 
rent  many  of  the  strongest  trees  to  atoms. 
Balls  of  flame  passed  hissing  through  the  air, 
and  exploded  with  a  sound  like  the  discharge 
of  large  ordnance;  while  the  continued  roll  of 
the  thunder  deafened  the  ear ;  and  every  now 
and  then  a  crash,  as  if  mighty  rocks  bad  been 
cast  down  into  an  echoing  vault,  broke  through 
tke  lets  intense  sounds  and  seemed  to  shake 
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the  very  earth.    Tke  rain^  too,  came  down 
torrents,  now  and  then  mingled  with  hail ;  but, 
far  from  mitigating  the  fury  of  the  storm,  it 
seemed  only  to  aggravate  its  rage. 

At  first  the  horses  plunged,  and  darted  hither 
and  thither,  and  a  scene  of  indescribable  con» 
fusion  took  place  in  the  cavalcade ;  but.  after 
a  time,  they  seemed  cowed  into  tranquillity, 
and,  wi^h  drooping  heads  and  hanging' ears, 
plodded  on,  with  torrents  of  rain  streaming  off 
their  coats. 

For  seven  hours — from  nine  till  four — the 
war  of  elements  continued,  without  the  slight- 
est abatement;  and  then  another  hour  was 
passed,  with  the  thunder  roaring  at  a  greater 
distance,  and  the  lightning  streaming  more 
faintly,  after  wh-ich  succeeded  dull  heavy  rain. 
Still,  throughout  the  whole,  t-he  young  King  of 
Bohemia  pursued  his  way ;  spurring  on  where- 
ever  it  was  possible,  as  fast  as  the  weary  and 
discouraged  horses  would  go.  Once  only  he 
paused,  in  a  small  town,  to  take  some  refresh- 
ment and  rest ;  but  in  three-quarters  of>an  hour 
he  was  on  the  way  again,  and  drew  not  a  rein 
till,  just  as  night  was  falling,  and  a  faint  streak 
of  yellow  light  was  seen  to  the  westward 
under  the  dull  canopy  of  cloud,  some  towers 
and  steeples  were  seen,  at  the  distance  of 
about  two  miles;  and  Christian  of  Anhalt, 
pointing  on  as  he  rode  by  Algernon  Grey,  ex- 
claimed,  "  Thank  God !  there  is  our  resting- 
place.  This  has,  indeed,  all  been  very  unfor- 
tunate." 

"  It  has,  truly,"  answered  the  young  English- 
man ;  **  and  the  more  so,  if  you  have  firmed  a 
right  judgment  of  the  superstitious  feelings  of 
your  countrymen.** 

*'  It  is  of  that,  alone,  I  speak,**  answered  the 
Prince.  "  Who  minds  a  heavy  shower  of  rain, 
or  a  thunder-storm,  as  far  as  he  is  personally 
concerned  ?  But  yet  half  of  the  people  here 
are  already  drawing  evil  prognostications  from 
a  stumbling  horse  and  the  usual  result  of^ 
month  of  hot  weather.  When  the  priests  and 
the  ladies  arrive,  too,  it  will  be  worse ;  for,  if 
men  are  too  much  given  to  superstition,  women 
and  clergymen  know  no  end  of  it — always 
excepting  our  fair  Queen,  whose  own  high  soul 
is  her  omen  of  success.  I  wonder  where  our 
quarters  are  marked  out.  You  are  in  the  same 
inn  with  me,  I  bear.  My  father  lodges  with 
the  King  in  the  town-house.  Where  they  are 
to  put  us  all,  in  this  small  place,  I  know  not — 
especially  aAcr  the  Queen  and  the  rest  have 
arrived.** 

*'Does  she  come  hither  to-night  t**  asked 
Algernon  Grey,  in  some  surprise. 

♦'  Yes ;  but  it  will  be  late,"  replied  his  com- 
panion. '*  She  comes  by  the  other  road  ;  it  is 
further  round,  but  less  hilly,  and  relays  of 
horses  are  prepared  for  her.  Here !  Herr  von 
Alfeld,*'  he  continued,  addressing  a  gentleman 
who  was  riding  by,  "know  you  where  my 
quarters  lie  !*' 

"  One  of  the  inns  in  the  market-place,**  re- 
plied the  officer  to  whom  he  spoke,  "  is  marked 
for  you,  the  Lord  Craven,  and  two  other  Eng- 
lish gentlemen,  with  your  trains.  I  will  tell 
yiMi  the  name  ;**  and  he  looked  at  the  paper  ia 
bis  hand,  but  the  light  was  loo  faint  to  enable 
him  to  see ;  and,  after  a  moment's  thnoi^V^s^ 
said, «'  U  \A  \:^  ^vu  «iJci^iik»QX>  w~A.v 
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'i  it  18  the  Star,  on  the  left  hand  of  the 


,  .^.^^moen  rode  on ;  and  in  a  few  minutes  be- 
gan the  scene  of  hurry  and  confusion  inevitably 
produced  by  the  entrance  of  a  lar^  and  long 
expected  party  into  a  smaU  town,  notwith- 
standing every  precautionary  measure  to  pro- 
vide for  their  accommodation.  The  rain  had 
just  ceased ;  all  the  inhabitants  wene  at  their 
doors  or  windows;  the  innumerable  signs 
which  hung  from  house  to  house  across  the 
narrow  streets — for  the  most  part  crowned  with 
gariands — shook  showers  of  large  drops  upon 
all  who  passed  below ;  boys  and  girls  ran  be- 
side the  horses,  shouting  and  screaming;  horse- 
boys and  drawers  rushed  out  of  inns  and  tav- 
erns ;  torches  and  lanterns  flashed  here  and 
there;  and  the  young  king's  harbiagers,  who 
bad  been  sent  on  the  preceding  day,  coming 
forth  to  conduct  the  different  parties  to  the 
quarters  prepared  for  them,  aided  to  banish 
everything  like  order  from  the  cavalcade. 
Fredertc  himself,  and  the  part  of  the  train 
immediately  attached  to  his  person,  'of  course 
found  DO  difllculty ;  but  all  the  other  gentle- 
men dispersed,  eagerly  seeking  their  lodging, 
and  calling  loudly  to  their  men  to  follow ;  while 
every  innkeeper  who  had  a  single  chamber  un- 
appropriated strove  to  mislead  some  of  the 
atragglers  into  his  house,  assuring  them  that 
there  was  the  place  engaged  for  them. 

**  Come  on.  Grey,  with  me,''  said  Christian 
of  Anhalt,  between  whom  and  Algernon  had 
sprung  up  a  feeling  of  friendship,  which  went 
on  increasing  to  the  end  of  their  lives.  >  **  Call 
jour  men  together,  as  they  are  strangers,  and 
bid  them  follow  close,  with  your  cousin.  My 
people  can  take  care  of  themselves,  as  they 
have  good  broad  German  tongues  in  their  heads. 
I  can  find  my  way  to  this  Star,  for  I  have  been 
here  before.  The  market-place  is  straight  on, 
where  the  King  is  going.** 
•  AJgemon's  orders  were  soon  given ;  Lovet 
rode  up  to  hie  side,  the  servants  and  his  little 
band  of  soldiers  came  up  close  behind,  pushing 
through  the  crowd  with  a  quiet  regularity  which 
excited  the  admiration  of  the  young  Prince  of 
Anhalt,  and  in  a  few  minutes  they  were  in  the 
midst  of  the  market-place,  which  was  large  and 
commodious  considering  the  smallness  of  the 
town.  The  town-house  was  directly  opposite, 
and  jnnumerable  lights  were  running  along  the 
front  from  window  to  window,  showing  that 
the  Prince  was  already  within ;  but  as  Christian 
of  Anhalt  was  looking  from  side  to  side  to  dis- 
eover  the  sign  of  the  Star,  a  roan  in  a  citizen's 
dress,  with  a  long  grey  beard  came  up  to  the 
side  of  hie  horse,  saying,  **  This  way.  Highness. 
Here  are  your  quarters  at  ray  inn." 

"  What  is  it  called  1"  asked  the  Prince.    «•  Is 
it  the  Star  1" 

"No.  sir,  the  Golden  Cup,"  answered  the 
•landlord. 

"  That  will  not  do,  then,"  replied  Christian  : 
**  ours  is  the  Star.  It  must  be  there.  Grey,  on 
the  right — come  on  ;"  and  without  waiting  fbr 
the  remonstrances  of  the  host  of  the  Gkilden 
'Cnp,  he  pushed  his  horse  forward,  and  soon 
•aw  a  golden  star  hanging  from  the  face  of  a 
large  house  apparently  covered  all  over  with 
^otesque  paintings  in  fVesco. 

**  Now,  noble  lords,  now,  what  is  your  pleas- 


ure t"  asked  the  landlord,  who  was  ataodiBgat 
his  door  with  two  serving  boys. 

*'  Meat,  drink,  lodging,  and  a  fire  to  dry  ovr 
wet  cloaks,"  answered  Christian  of  Ariub, 
springing  from  his  horse,  and  walking  into  tbe 
passage,  followed  by  Algernon  Grey  and  Lovet 

'*Meat,  and  drinic,  and  fire,  joa  shall  have, 
noble  gentlemen,"  replied  the  good  man ;  *'bot 
lodging  I  cannot  give,  for  the  whole  house  a 
taken  by  the  king's  harbingers  for — " 

"  For  us,"  added  the  young  Prince,  ioterrepl- 
ing  him,  and  entering  a  hall  en  the  right,  froK 
which  a  cheerful  blaze  broke  forth.  ^Qi^k, 
my^ood  host,  set  what  you  can  before  ns,  asd 
especially  good  wine ;  and  send  out  one  of  yoor 
boys  to  take  care  of  our  men  without.  Here, 
Grey,  let  us  dry  what  Scultetus  calls  the  ooter 
man,  while  th^  bring  us  something  to  wana 
the  inner  man. — What,  in  the  devil's  name,  do 
you  stand  for,  host  t  Do  you  want  ua  to  ost 
cold  iron  that  you  stay  gaping  there  t^ 

The  host  ran  out  alarmed,  and,  after  a  no- 
ment  or  two,  some  of  the  servants  hroegfat  ia 
several  dishes  of  smoking  viands,  with  three 
flasks  of  wine.  But,  as  the  party  of  traveDen 
ear  down,  Algernon  Grey,  judging  t^  tbe  scared 
looks  of  the  attendants,  whispered  to  the  Priooe, 
"I  think  there  must  be  some  mistake  beie 
Are  you  sure  that^err  Von  Alfeld  is  to  be  de- 
pended upon  1" 

**  By  my  life,  I  know  not,"  re|died  ChnstoD 
of  Anhalt ;  **  but,  right  or  wrong,  I  sup  befixe  I 
move.  Ho!  drawer,  where  is  yoor  master^ 
Send  him  here !" 

*'  He  is  gone,  noble  sir,  to  seek  one  of  the 
harbingers,"  replied  the  lad,  in  a  hamble  tone . 
*'  he  thinks  there  is  some  mistake." 

"  There  can  be  no  mistake  about  this  stewed 
hare,"  cried  Lovet,  **  unless  it  be  a  cat  dtagoised* 
and  even  then  it  smells  too  savoury  to  be  ia- 
quired  into.    Shall  I  help  your  Highness  V 

«*With  all  my  heart,"  replied  Christian  of 
Anhalt :  **  cat  or  devil,  I  will  eat  it,  if  it  be  tea- 
der.  Out  with  those  corks,  knaves!  Now, 
success  to  our  expedition,  and  long  Uve  Fred- 
eric, King  of  Bohemia.  This  inn  is  mighty 
quiet,  it  must  be  confessed.  I  thought  io  iad 
the  hall  tenanted  by  a  score.  I  fear  we  have 
got  into  some  reserved  chase,  and  are  poachiag 
upon  a  private  larder ;  but  no  matter,  so  that 
hunger  be  satisfied  and  the  wet  kept  oat" 

With  such  light  talk  passed  awaj  aboot  hatf 
an  hour,  at  the  end  of  which  time  the  landlod 
reappeared  with  a  tall  personage  whom  the 
prince  of  Anhalt  recognised  as  one  of  Prederie'i 
attendants ;  and  saluting  him  with  a  gay  langh, 
he  exclaimed,  <*  Well,  William  of  Waldho^  if 
we  are  in  a  wrong  nest,  it  is  all  Alfeld'a  hak : 
he  told  me  that  the  Star  was  to  be  our  quaiten, 
as  my  English  friend  can  witness." 

**  He  mistook,  noble  sir,"  answered  the  other ; 
**  he  should  have  said  the  Golden  Cup.  Bat  it 
matters  not,  my  prince,  for  the  present.  Thii 
inn  is  for  the  Queen's  ladies,  who  cannot  kk^ 
in  the  town-house ;  but  they  are  not  expected 
for  some  hours,  so  finish  your  supper,  in  Heav> 
en's  name,  and  then  at  your  convenience  betake 
yourself  to  the  inn  just  opposite.  I  will  go  and 
see  that  all  is  ready  for  you,  and  put  your  m^ 
in  possession ;  for  I  passed,  I  think,  sobm  Ibrty 
of  them  at  the  door." 

"Thunder  and  devfla!**  cried  Chriatiaa  of 
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Anhalt,  tarning  to  the  host,  "what  left  you 
Chem  at  the  doors  fori" 

"  I  had  no  place  for  them,  your  Highness," 
answered  the  man,  in  a  humble  tone ;  and  Will- 
iam of  Waldof  stepping  in  to  quiet  the  prince's 
anger,  the  latter  sat  down  again  to  the  table, 
from  which  he  had  started  up,  and  recom- 
menced his  meal  with  a  degree  of  hunger  which 
was  not  easily  satisfied.  Wine,  and  meat,  and 
^ame  disappeared  with  wonderful  celerity ;  for 
neither  Lovet  nor  Algernon  Grey  had  tasted 
anything  since  they  left  Heidelberg,  and  the 
distance  was  considerably  more  than  fifty 
miles:  a  long  journey,  in  those  days  of  evil 
roads  and  tortuous  paths.  Christian  of  Anhalt 
drank  deep,  and  Lovet  did  not  fear  to  follow  his 
example,  for  he  loved  the  wine-cup,  though,  to 
aay  the  truth,  it  had  little  effegi  upon  him.  On 
the  young  Prince  it  worked  more  potently,  not 
that  he  got  drunk,  for  he  could  talk  and  reason 
sensibly  enough ;  and  not  even  his  corporeal 
faculties,  which  usually  give  way  sooner  than 
the  mental  in  men  accustomed  to  deep  pota- 
tions, were  at  all  weakened.  He  crossed  the 
room  steadily,  to  fetch  something  that  he  want- 
ed from  a  small  pocket  in  his  cloak ;  and  though 
he  showed,  towards  the  end  of  the  meal,  an  in- 
clination to  fall  asleep,  yet  by  no  other  sign  did 
be  betray  that  he  had  been  drinking.  At  length, 
however,  as  he  finished  the  second  bottle  of 
strong  old  wine  which  had  gone  to  bis  own 
share,  he  rose,  saying,  "  I  must  have  a  nap  be- 
fore I  go  farther.  Any  man  who  is  awake 
rouse  mc  in  an  hour.  If  we  all  go  to  the  land 
•of  dreams  together,  doubtless  some  one  will 
come  to  turn  us  out  when  the  ladies  arrive. 
.  JSo,  good  night  for  the  present;"  and,  lying 
<lown  on  a  bench  at  the  farther  side  of  the  hall, 
lie  was  soon  deep  in  slumber. 

Had  Algernon  Grey  given  way  to  the  strong 
temptation  of  drowning  the  memory  of  many 
cares  in  the  sparkling  juice,  that  but  raises  the 
spirits  to  depress  them  more  terribly  afterwards, 
lie  might  perhaps  have  found  the  same  thought- 
less repose ;  but  he  had  avoided  the  wine,  as 
was  his  custom ;  and,  after  seeing  the  young 
Prince  sinking  te  sleep,  he  turned  to  Lovet, 
saying,  "W^e  must  see  for  these  horses  you 
sent  on,  William.  Doubtless  they  will  be  need- 
■sd  early  to-morrow.  Know  you  where  they 
are  to  be  found  1" 

•*  Not  I,"  answered  William  Lovet ;  "  how 
could  I  teH  the  names  of  inns  in  a  place  which 
seems  to  consist  of  little  else  ?  I  told  the  Ger- 
man fellow  you  sent  with  them  to  do  the  best 
he  could  for  them ;  and,  on  my  life,  I  think  you 
had  better  stay  till  we  get  to  the  other  place, 
and  then  send  out  some  of  the  men  to  bunt. 
Here  is  a  buttle  and  a  half  of  wine  still  to  be 
^runk,  and  I  shall  take  my  share,  lest  we  do 
not  find  anything  so  good  where  we  are  going." 
"  No,  no,"  answered  Algernon  Grey ;  "  I  like 
to  be  prepared.  You  stay  and  watch  our  young 
friend  there,  drinking  the  wine  meanwhile,  and 
•.  .1  will  go  and  see  what  can  be  done  to  find  the 
:  means  of  mounting  us  all  to-morrow.  My 
sharger  will  not  hold  out  much  longer  over 
.such  roads." 

Thus  saying,  he  turned  and  quitted  the  inn, 
leaving  bis  cloak  to  dry  before  the  great  fire ; 
sad,  wandering  out  into  the  streets,  had,  in 
about  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  discovered  the 


small  public-house,  with  its  long  range  of  stab- 
ling, where  his  fresh  horses  had  been  put  up ; 
and,  giving  what  orders  he  thought  necessary, 
returned  slowly  towards  the  Star.  The  whole 
town  was  still  full  of  bustle ;  people  passing 
about  in  all  directions,  torches  and  lanterns 
flitting  from  door  to  door;  and,  as  Algernon 
Grey  came  forth  from  the  deors  of  the  stables, 
he  thought  he  heard  a  rolling  sound,  something 
like  the  beat  of  a  distant  drum.  On  approach- 
ing the  town-house,  however,  he  saw  several 
large  heavy  carriages  drawn  up  before  it,  a 
number  of  horses;  and  ten  or  fifteen  servants 
busily  unloading  a  quantity  of  luggage.  Con- 
cluding at  once  that  the  Queen  had  arrived,  he 
hurried  into  the  Star,  the  passage  of  which  was 
deserted,  and,  turning  to  the  right,  opened  the 
door  of  the  eating-hall,  and  went  in.  The  large 
room  had  now  only  one  tenant,  and  that  was  a 
lady,  who,  standing  with  her  back  towards  him, 
gazed  into  the  fire,  with  her  left  hand  leaning 
on  his  own  cloak,  cast  over  the  tall  back  of  a 
chair  to  dry.  Algernon  Grey's  heart  beat ;  for, 
although  wrapped  up  in  mantles,  and  with  a  veil 
over  the  head,  the  lines  of  the  figure  were  difl!i-  > 
cult  to  discern,  yet  there  was  something  in  the 
graceful  attitude  into  which  it  had  fallen,  with 
the  one  small  foot  crossed  over  the  other,  and 
the  hand  resting  so  lightly  on  the  chair  for  sup- 
port that  it  seemed  scarcely  to  touch  it,  which 
impressed  him  at  once  with  the  certainty  of 
who  it  was.  At  the  first  sound  of  his  step  in 
the  room,  Agnes  turned  round  ;  and,  with  irre- 
pressible joy  in  his  heart  and  in  his  face— joy 
against  which  reason  had  no  power — her  lover 
sprang  forward  and  took  her  hand. 

There  was  equal  pleasure  in  the  countenance 
of  Agnes  Herbert,  and  she  thanked  him  with 
bright  smilos  for  coming  to  see  her  so  soon  ;  so 
that  it  was  hard  for  Algernon  to  explain  that  he 
did  not  know  she  was  to  form  one  of  the  train 
to  the  young  Queen. 

"  I  thought  you  must  have  known  that  iGip'g 
ago,"  replied  the  lady.  "  There  was  a  doubt  at 
one  time  whether  I  should  accompany  her  or 
not,  and  as  my  uncle  expressed  no  wish  for  me 
to  stay,  the  Electress  mother  urged  me  to  go, 
and,  of  course,  I  could  not  refuse." 

"  It  is  fated,"  thought  Algernon  Grey ;  **  it  is 
fated  !  What  use  of  struggling  against  such 
events!  I  will  do  naught  that  I  cap  regret 
or  be  ashamed  of,  but  I  will  make  myself  mis- 
erable no  more  by  a  constant  war  with  my  own 
heart." 

He  remained  with  Agnes  for  more  than  an 
hour,  for  half  an  hour  nearly  alone ;  and,  when 
the  Countess  of  Lowenstein  and  two  other 
ladies  joined  them,  he  still  lingered,  giving  aid 
in  all  their  arrangements,  listening  to  the  de- 
tails, of  which  they  were  full,  of  the  perils 
and  discomforts  of  the  way,  and  cheering  them 
with  gay  and  lively  conversation  fuU  of  hope 
and  expectation  for  tfte  future.  Only  one  of 
the  four  ladies  thore  present  had  ever  spoken 
with  him  before ;  but  to  her  his  present  de- 
meanour and  conversation  were  altogether  new 
and  strange ;  it  was  dififerent  from  anything  she 
had  seen  or  heard  in  him  before,  but  not  less 
pleasing.  Her  mind  required  soothing  and 
cheering ;  it  sought  to  revive  hope  and  kindle 
expectation,  but  found  within  itself tc^\^v^N^\^&fti& 
to  eflfect  aucYi  an  <3\yvecX\  axA  ^a  ^>Jis^  ^«^^*^s^ 
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ease  and  Taried  poweiv  he  paiated  the  coming 
times  io  the  brightest  colours,  and  showed  the 
future  prospect  on  the  foirest  side,  she  listened, 
half  convinced  that  her  uncle's  dark  appreben 
sions  were  vain,  and  that,  with  such  men  as  the 
one  before  her  to  aid,  direct,  and  support  a 
noble  and  a  holy  cause,  success  could  not  fail 
to  follow,  and  all  would  end  in  victory  and 
peace. 

At  length,  it  was  announced  that  the  rooms 
above  were  ready ;  for,  with  a  somewhat  na- 
tional spirit  of  delay,  but  few  preparations  had 
been  made,  under  the  idea  that  the  Queen 
would  not  arrive  .till  midnight ;  and  Algernon 
Grey  threw  his  cloak  over^bis  shoulder  to  de 
part,  saying,  "  Rest  must  be  very  needful  to  you 
all,  fair  ladies ;  for  it  must  have  been  a  weary 
journey  to  you." 

«•  Far  more  tiresome,'*  answered  Agnes,  "  to 
all,  than  if  we  had  come  on  horseback,  as  we 
should  have  done  some  five  or  ten  years  ago. 
I  hate  these  carriages  for  travelling ;  they  are 
well  enough  in  a  procession,  or  to  go  through  a 
town ;  but,  for  a  road,  I  think  the  old  way  is 
best." 

**  Had  we  come  in  the  old  fashion,"  said  the 
Countess  of  Ixiwenstein,  **we  should  have 
been  melted,  like  sugar-candy,  with  all  the  rain 
that  has  fallen." 

**  Heaven  forbid  !'*  cried  Algernon  Grey,  laugh- 
ing ;  **  for  then  there  would  have  been  a  world 
of  sweetness  wasted  on  the  high  road ;"  and, 
seeing  them  to  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  be  retired, 
leaving  no  unfavourable  impression  upon  the 
minds  of  all. 


CHAPTER  XXIir. 

I  MUST  now,  for  one  brief  chapter,  quit  the 
course  of  narrative  I  have  been  hitherto  pur- 
suing, and,  instead  of  detailing,  d&y  by  day, 
the  actions  and  feelings  of  the  personages  in 
wnom  I  have  endeavoured  to  interest  the  reader, 
give  a  short  sketch  of  the  events  of  one  whole 
year,  dwelling  principally  upon  the  facts  of  gen 
eral  history ;  but,  in  the  end,  endeavouring  to 
sum  op,  in  a  very  few  words,  all  those  changes 
whieh  have  taken  place  in  the  relative  position 
of  Algernon  Grey  and  Agnes  Herbert. 

As  is  well  known  to  every  one  acquainted 
with  German  history,  Frederic,  King  of  Bohe- 
mia, pursued  his  journey  on  horseback  on  the 
following  morning  to  the  small  town  of  Alt- 
dorf,  riding  but  one  horse  from  Heidelberg  to 
that  place  ;*  thence  he  went  to  Amberg,  and 
thence  again  to  Waldsacbsen,  joined  on  the 
road  by  many  friends,  and  was  met  at  the 
latter  town,  which  was  then  the  last  of  the 
Upper  Palatinate,  by  the  deputies  of  the  States 
of  fijhemia.  At  Waldsachsen  and  Amberg 
some  days  were  passed ;  but  at  length,  in  the 
middle  of  October,  tb#  young  King,  with  a 
train  almost  swelled  to  the  amount  of  an  army. 


*  Some  lettere,  from  a  penoa  who  preteoded  to  be  an 
rye-witDess,  state  that  Frederic  accompanied  the  Queen 
and  the  rest  of  the  court  from  Heidelberf  to  Ambeif,  In 
a  train  of  elcbteen  carrlnKee;  but  It  Is  beyond  all  doubt 
that  he,  and  the  gentlemen  who  accompanied  him.  rode 
the  whole  wav.  The  King  himself  performed  Uie  jour- 
ney to  Altdorr.  near  two  hundred  miles,  on  one  hocse; 
(here  the  poor  bmst  fell  dead,  and  the  stufled  skin  was  to 
be  mwm  for  many  yean  ia  the  Ubniy  of  that  plase. 


crossed  the  Bohemian  6tmtier,  and  eirtqged  tfat 
town  of  Egra ;  from  Egra  be  was  oondnctcd  im 
triumphal  procession,  amidst  the  shouts  aad 
gratolations  of  the  people,  the  boisteroits  joj 
of  the  rode  nobility  of  the  realm,  and  the  wM 
enthusiasm  of  the  Protestant  party,  to  the  gales 
of  the  fine  old  town  of  Prague.  In  tbe  inuBe* 
diate  vicinity  of  the  city  rises  a  hill,  caUed  Iks 
Weissenberg,  or  Wbite-mountaio  ;  and  beoeoik 
it  is  a  splendid  promenade,  named  the  Star. 
At  the  foot  of  that  monnuin,  whicdi  was  des- 
tined to  be  the  field  where  all  the  bright  hopes 
then  entertained  were  destroyed ;  and  oo  the 
beautiful  walk  of  the  Star,  soon  to  be  dresched 
with  the  blood  of  many  that  then  surnmndad 
him  in  joy,  and  health,  and  higfa-souled  at- 
pectation,  the  train  of  the  young  moaaich 
halted,  and  was  giet  by  an  immense  cooeourw 
of  the  citizens,  with  the  states  and  magtstrmtes 
at  their  head.  Two  thousand  horse  escorted 
Frederic  into  the  town;  ambassadors  6eB 
many  other  states  were  present ;  the  oobiii^ 
of  the  whole  land  assembled  to  do  bonoor  to 
their  sovereign ;  and  four  hundred  of  the  as- 
cient  Hussites,  armed,  aAer  the  fashion  of  the 
times  of  old,  with  hauberks  of  chained  m^ 
with  lances,  and  double-handed  swords  at  their 
back,  forroeid  a  sort  of  body-guard,  bearing  in 
the  midst  the  enormous  banner  of  the  aaeoa- 
querable  Ziska,  emblazoned  with  a  cap,  soiled 
and  dusty  from  the  many  fields  in  which  be 
had  led  on  his  fierce  followers  to  tbe  slaughterr 
but  raising  high  hopes  of  conquest  and  success 
by  the  memory  of  past  victories,  and  invineihiB 
resistance.  The  air  rang  with  shonu ;  dnana 
and  trumpets  sounded  around ;  confidence,  reso- 
lution, ^thusiasm,  were  in  every  heart ;  and 
thus,  in  the  midst  of  Uuitia  puihe^  as  C^ 
merarius  calls  it,  was  Frederic  conducted  int» 
the  capital  of  his  new  kingdom,  over  which  be 
was  to  reign  but  one  short  year. 

The  coronation  of  the  King  and  the  Qoeea 
shortly  followed;  and  for  a  brief  period  aH 
was  joy,  and  pageantry,  and  success ;  bat  the 
reverse  was  sp^ily  coming ;  the  day-dreaa 
was  quickly  to  be  dispelled ;  and  all  the  evik 
that  the  monarch's  mother  bad  foreseen, 
gathered,  like  thunder-clouds,  around  him. 

At  first,  nothing  could  equal  the  popalarity 
both  of  the  King  and  Queen  ;  her  beauty,  bar 
grace,  her  kindness  won  all  hearts ;  and  the 
population,  from  high  to  low,  aloDost  wor- 
shipped her  as  she  passed.  Tbe  geatie  de- 
meanour of  the  King,  too,  conciliated  regard. 
His  light  and  happy  spirit  shed  sonshiae 
around ;  his  dignified  air  and  handsome  penoa 
concealed  the  weakness  of  a  character  irreso- 
lute, though  personally  brave ;  and  his  happy 
language  and  easy  eloquence  covered,  as  is  se 
frequently  the  case,  the  want  of  more  important 
powers,  judgment,  and  foresight,  and  discretioa. 
Gradually,  however,  as  events  of  great  delicacy 
called  for  just  and  immediate  action,  the  showy 
qualities  were  reduced  to  their  right  value  la 
the  minds  of  men ;  the  great  deficiency  of 
more  sterling  abilities  became  apparent  Tbea 
followed  doubt  and  regret  at  the  choioe  thai 
had  been  made.  Selfish  interests  raised  thsa 
selves  up  to  struggle  for  temporary  advaatagei 
under  a  weak  and  facile  prince.  Qtoon^  «•* 
content  folloif ed  disappomtment ;  and  jV«thf 
SBGceeded  enthusiasm  in  hit  eaoae.    Wh«K 
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erer  sueh  is  the  ease,  treason  is  not  far  behind. 
Still,  all  might  have  gone  well,  had  a  weak 
king  been  surrounded  by  wise  friends ;  bed  his 
connsellors,  Arm  with  his  enemies,  moderate 
^with  his  supporters,  imparted  that  yigour  and 
that  discretion  to  his  actions  which  his  own 
character  could  not  supply.  Unfortunately, 
the  exact  reverse  was  the  case.  Camerarius 
was  weak,  though  subtle,  selfish,  and  in- 
terested ;  Christian  of  Anhalt  the  elder,  though 
a  brave  and  skilful  soldier,  was  little  more  than 
M  soldier;  Dohna  was  suffered  *to  take  but 
little  share  in  the  management  of  affairs  ;  and 
tho  Prince  of  Lolms  was  not  equal  to  the  great 
emergencies  of  the  time.  The  man,  however, 
^who  contributed  more  tham  all  the  rest  to  the 
rain  of  his  sovereign's  prospects,  was  he  who 
had  urged  him  most  strongly  to  accept  the 
perilous  position  which  he  occupied.  Filled 
urith  the  wildest  spirit  of  fanaticism,  fancying 
himself  the  prophet  of  a  new  reformation, 
Abraham  Scultetns  came  with  the  King  into 
Bohemia ;  utterly  ignorant  of  the  manners  and 
customs  of  the  people ;  unacquainted  even 
with  the  relations  of  the  different  religious 
parties  into  which  the  population  was  divided. 
The  oppression  of  the  Austrian  princes  had 
caused  the  Roman  Catholics  of  tho  kingdom 
to  join  with  their  Protestant  brethren  in  snatch- 
ing the  crown  from  the  head  of  a  prince,  whose 
own  acts  justified  the  States,  under  the  express 
conditions  which  were  made  on  receiving  the 
sceptre,  in  declaring  him  fallen  from  the  tlnrono 
of  Bohemia.  But  still  there  lingered  a  natural 
fondness  in  their  minds  for  a  sovereign  of  their 
own  faith.  These  Roman  Catholics  formed  a 
large  part  of  the  population,  especially  at 
Prague ;  the  rest  of  the  people  were  divided 
between  the  ancient  Hussites,  who  were  now 
comparatively  few,  and  Lutherans,  who  were 
many.  Of  Calvinists,  the  number  was  ex- 
ceedingly small.  But  Scultetus  was  one  of 
the  fiercest  followers  of  the  fierce  and  in- 
tolerant apostle  of  Geneva.  Possessed  with 
the  blindest  spirit  of  religious  bigotry,  be  had 
done  much  evil,  even  in  the  Palatinate,  where 
bis  sect  was  predominant ;  and  be  carried  the 
same  fiery  elements  of  strife  and  confusion 
with  him  into  the  new  kingdom  which  had 
fallen  under  his  master's  sway.  His  sermons 
were  insults  to  the  faith  of  almost  all  who  sur- 
rounded him  ;  his  counsels  were  pernicious  to 
the  prince  he  served  ;  and,  after  familiarizing 
himself,  in  some  degree,  with  the  habits  of  the 
citizens  of  Prague,  he  proceeded  to  open  acts, 
of  intolerance,  which  bore  bitter  fruits  ere 
long.  The  cathedral  was  stripped  of  its  pic- 
tores  and  its  statues;  the  great  altar  itself 
was  removed ;  and  relics  and  images — which 
xnany  of  the  citizens  of  Prague  revered,  not 
alone  as  mementos  of  holy  men,  but  as  part  of 
the  possessions  of  their  city — were  destroyed 
in  the  night,  at  his  instigation.  The  great 
crucifix  upon  the  bridge  of  Prague  was  also 
marked  out  for  destruction  ;  but  several  of  the 
most  eminent  Bohemian  nobles  interfered,  to 
prevent  this  rash  act  on  the  part  of  the  King ; 
and  the  cross  and  statue  were  spared  accord- 
ingly. The  report,  however,  of  the  intention 
spread  far  and  wide  through  Prague,  h  un- 
fortunately happened  that  the  young  Queen 
had  some  time  previously  expressed  her  de- 


termination sever  to  pass  over  that  bridge 
again,  till  the  indecent  practice  of  both  sexes 
bathing  indiscriminately  in  the  river  near  was 
done  away.  The  real  motives,  which  she  had 
frankly  expressed,  were  supposed,  by  an  angry 
and  rude  people,  to  be  a  mere  excuse ;  the 
Jesuits  dexterously  contrived  to  point  out  the 
crucifix  as  the  real  object  of  her  dislike ;  and 
an  outcry  was  raised  against  the  unhappy 
Princess,  which  spread  far  and  wide  amongst 
the  Roman  Catholic  population  of  the  town. 

Having  once  obtained  cause  of  complaint, 
the  Jesuits  never  ceased  to  decry  the  monarch 
and  his  queen,  to  pervert  all  his  actions  in  the 
public  ear,  and  to  attribute  the  .basest  motives, 
and  even  the  most  licentious  conduct,  to  one 
who  bad  openly  confessed  himself  aa  enemy  of 
their  church.  With  the  serpent-like  subtlety  of 
their  order,  they  spread  poisonous  rumours  and 
calumnious  assertions  through  a  thousand  dif- 
ferent channels  amongst  the  people  of  Bohemia. 
Sometimes  it  was  an  open  and  daring,  but 
perverted  statement  in  point;  such  as  the 
**  Description  of  the  spoiling  of  the  Cathedral 
Church  at  Prague,  by  the  Calvinistic  king ;" 
sometimes  it  was  a  mere  whisper,  spuch  as  that 
which  spread  amongst  the  Lutherans,  that  it 
was  the  determination  of  the  King  and  Queen 
to  abolish  every  form  of  worship  in  Bohemia, 
but  that  which  they  themselves  followed. 
Doubts,  fears,  and^  enmities  took  possession  of 
tho  minds  of  the  populace ;  and  when  t-hd 
storms  of  war  began  to  arise,  and  the  young 
monarch  required  all  the  support  of  an  united 
people,  he  found  little  but  discord,  disaflection, 
and  suspicion. 

In  the  mean  while  the  relations  of  the  new 
monsflTch  of  Bohemia  with  all  foreign  powers 
were  anything  but  satisfactory.  True,  indeed, 
his  wife's  uncle,  the  King  of  Denmark,  the  war- 
like King  of  Sweden,  the  Venetian  Republic, 
and  many  princes  of  Germany  recognised  him 
at  once  as  King  of  Bohemia.  True,  Bethlem 
Gabor,  the  Prince  of  Transylvania,  promised 
the  aid  of  his  half  savage  hordes,  in  case  of 
war ;  but  James  the  First  of  England,  on  whose 
power  to  serve  him  much  of  his  hopes  bad  been 
founded,  refused  him  even  the  title  of  king, 
treated  him  as  a  usurper,  and  would  give  no 
aid  whatever  in  the  preservation  of  the  king- 
dom of  Bohemia.  He  promised,  indeed,  to 
interfere  in  case  the  Palatinate  should  be  at- 
tacked ;  but  Frederic  had  soon  occasion  to 
learn  that  his  father-in-law  was  as  false  and 
fickle,  as  he  was  vain  and  pusillanimous';  and 
the  only  assistance  he  ever  received  from  Eng- 
land, was  afforded  by  the  gallant  enthusiasm  of 
her  young  nobiKty,  in  the  cause  of  a  princess 
whom  they  loved  with  chivalrous  devotion. 
France,  on  the  other  side,  temporised ;  for  it 
was  her  policy  to  persecute  the  Protestants 
amongst  her  own  people,  and  to  foment  the 
divisions  of  Germany  ;  and  thus,  in  almost  all 
instances,  her  interference  in  the  affairs  of  the 
empire  tended  to  weaken  the  Protestant  League, 
and  to  give  every  facility  to  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics. Day  by  day,  and  hour  by  hoar,  the  storm 
approached  nearer  and  nearer,  menacing,  on  tbs 
one  hand,  Bohemia ;  and  on  the  other,  the  Pa» 
latinate.  Large  bodies  of  troops  were  raised 
in  the  Spanish  Netherlands.,  in  BaxmaacA^^'vasA. 
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Spain ;  and  at  their  head  was  placed  theyeteran, 
resolute  and  skilful,  but  merciless  Spinola ;  and, 
on  the  side  of  Austria,  several  generals  of  renown 
gathered  together  armies,  ready  to  fall  on  Bo- 
hemia at  the  first  sound  of  the  drum. 

In  the  mean  time,  in  his  court  at  Prague, 
Frederic  gave  himself  up  alternately  to  revelry 
and  devotion.   The  gallant  manners  of  a  refined 
court,  the  romantic  tone  which  it  had  acquired  in 
the  Palatinate^  totally  discordant  with  the  rough 
plainness  of  Bohemia,  were  certainly  reported, 
and  perhaps  believed,  to  touch  upon  gross  licen- 
tiousness ;   and,  undoubtedly,  in  merriment — 
though  there  is  no  proof  of  its  having  been  vi- 
cious, and  in  devout  exercises-— though  they  are 
not  shown  to  have  been  hypocritical,  Frederic 
passed  much  time  which  would  have  been  ooore 
wisely  expended  in  preparation  for  defence  or 
in  active  attack  upon  an  enemy  who  no  longer 
preserved  even  the  semblance  of  amity.    His 
acts,  also,  were  weak  and  ill  timed ;  his  nego- 
tiations tedious  and  unskilful.    From  France, 
Denmark,  and  Venice,  he  received  nothing  but 
vague  assurances  of  amity.    From  the  King  of 
Great  Britain  he  obtained  naught  but  the  re- 
proofs of  a  pedagogue,  rather  than  the  kind 
support  of  a  father ;  and  his  embassy  to  Tur- 
key only  served  to  give  bis  enemies  a  pretext 
for  accusing  him  of  leaguing  with  the  infidel 
against  the  Catholic  emperor.    Bethlem  Gabor, 
indeed,  not  only  promised,  but  prepared  to  es- 
pouse his  cause ;  but  history  shows  that  so  Ul 
combined  were  the  operations  of  the  Transyl- 
vanians   and   Bohemians,  that  the  Austrian 
troops  had  the  opportunity  of  dealing  with  each 
separately,  and  paralyzing  the  one  force  before 
it  could  be  supported  by  the  other.    On  only 
one  occasipn,  aAer  the  accession  of  Frederic  to 
the  throne,  did  the  Bohemians  and  Transylva- 
nians  act  in  co-operation ;  and  then,  had  per- 
severance and  resolution  been  united  to  vehe- 
mence and  activity,  the  Imperial  crown  would, 
in  all  probability,  have  been  snatched  from  the 
House  of  Austria ;   and  the  Emperor  would 
have  remained  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  his 
enemies.    The  star  of  Frederic  was  not  des- 
tined to  rise  high,  however.    He  possessed,  it 
is  true,  more  amiable  qualities  than  his  rival ; 
but  Ferdinand  not  only  displayed  consummate 
skill,  prudence,  and  activity  himself;  buf  had 
agents  anil  counsellors  all  equally  shrewd,  un- 
scrupulous, and  diligent.    The  Elector  of  Ba- 
varia, nearly  allied  to  the  Elector  Palatine,  had, 
beyond  all  doubt,  given  his  cousin  reason  to  be- 
lieve, that  his  acceptance  of  the  crown  of  Bohe- 
mia would  not  be  followed  by  any  act  of  hostil- 
ity on  his  part ;  but  he  bad  been  educated  in  the 
same  school  as  Ferdinand,  was  a  bigoted  fol- 
lower of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  the  chief 
of  the  German  Roman  Catholic  League,  and 
the  politic  claimant,  under  old  and  baseless 
titles,  of  a  great  part  of  the  young  king's  Rhen- 
ish dominions.  These  were  fearful  odds  against 
gratitude  and  kindred,  in  the  mind  of  a  prince 
educated  by  the  Jesuits.  He  was  soon  engaged, 
heart  and  soul,  in  the  cause  of  the  Emperor, 
and  used  every  means,  just  and  unjust,  to  move 
the  princes  of  the  League  to  act  against  Bohe- 
mia and  the  Palatinate.    Again,  George  Fred- 
eric, the  Elector  of  Saxony,  affected  for  a  time 
to  bold  himself  neutral,  but  that  unworthy 
priooe,  it  would  seem,  from  the  first  leaned  to 


the  House  of  Austria,  and  was  sood  vob  orei 
completely  to  the  interests  of  Ferdinand.  Id  dU 
probability,  jealousy  at  the  Dector  Palatioe*! 
elevation  to  the  throne  of  Bohemia,  had  aoei- 
siderable  share  in  this  decision ;  bat  at  tbeiame 
time  it  would  appear  that  other  meant  wen 
employed  to  remove  any  besitatioa  from  hit 
course.  Like  many  men  of  dissolute  manDen, 
he  was  greatly  under  the  rule  of  fanatic  preach- 
ers, who  tolerated  his  vices  upon  the  coaditioi 
of  governing  his  policy. 

The  chief  of  these  interested  men  waa  Mat- 
thew of  Hoenegg,  bom  an  Austrian  sQbject,  tke 
virulent  rival  and  jealous  enemy  of  Abrabaa 
Scultetus,  of  poor  parentage  and  cnmg  ao- 
bition.  How  he  obtained  it  is  not  known;  bat 
a  very  large  sum  of  money  crowned  hia  Ubova 
in  some  cause,  and  the  Elector  of  Saxony  pro- 
nounced in  favour  of  the  House  of  Autria. 
The  Pope  furnished  considerable  pecooiarf 
means  ;  the  King  of  Spain  ceased  not  bia  wtr- 
like  preparations ;  the  Elector  Palatine  wit 
put  under  ban ;  and  the  princes  of  the  Protes- 
tant Union  acted  in  behalf  of  Frederic  no  &rther 
than  to  give  the  Roman  CathoUc  Le^a^ 
pretext  for  declaring  war.  The  armiea  of  the 
two  rival  religions  were  assembled  at  Doaaa- 
wertb  and  Ulm,  when  France  interfered  to  pro- 
mote a  peace  which  led  Bohemia  defencekn 
The  Protestant  princes  agreed  to  confine  tbeir 
operations  in  support  of  Frederic  to  ibe  Pala- 
tinate, while  the  war  was  to  be  foofht  oat  ia 
Bohemia  and  Lower  Austria ;  and  tbe  nnforto- 
nate  Frederic  found  himself  suddenly  expoied 
to  the  attack  of  the  imperial  troops  and  tbe  amy 
of  tbe  League,  while  his  new  kingdom  waadii- 
affected,  Moravia  and  lower  Austria  overawed, 
and  Lusatia,  from  which  he  expected  stioe^ 
reinforcements,  invaded  by  the  Elector  of  Sax- 
ony. Tbe  Danes  remained  neuter;  Betblos 
Gabor  was  inactive ;  the  Swedes  were  engaged 
in  war  with  Poland ;  James  of  England  gate 
no  assisunce,  and  France  had  joat  oootom- 
mated  the  ruin  of  the  young  monarcb'a  bett 
hopes  by  the  disgraceful  treaty  of  UUa. 

The  money,  which  was  neccsaary  to  raiee 
and  maintain  armies,  had  been  sqnanderedia 
revelry  and  unreasonable  liberality.  The  aftc- 
tions  of  the  people  were  estranged  by  ibeioa- 
pacity  and  tbe  indiscreet  fanaticism  of  \m 
king  and  his  court.  The  anger  of  the  great 
nobility  of  Bohemia  was  exciteid  by  the  aigbt  o» 
foreigners  raised  to  the  highest  aathontyiatt* 
army  and  tbe  state.  Apprehensions  andromow*^ 
were  busy  in  the  city  of  Prague.  Treason  «» 
not  inactive.  No  army  sufficient  to  ^^efend  W 
capital  was  at  hand  ;  and  the  small  foroe  oow 
the  command  of  the  gallant  Christian  of  Adm^ 
which  was  intended  to  impede  the  c"*"^ 
advance,  was  at  a  distance  from  Pragw*  *"* 
totally  incapable  of  contending  with  ^^.-^ 
mense  body  advancing  upon  Bohemia,  nn«* 
Maximilian  of  Bavaria,  and  the  Austrian  geo^^ 
Bucquol  With  haste  and  great  apprebeotioj^ 
Frederic  collected  troops  from  every  qw^ 
that  could  furnish  them,  as  soon  as  he  bM^ 
that  the  armies  of  the  empire  and  the  u»^ 
had  entered  lower  Austria,  and  that  town  aiw 
town  was  submitting  to  the  enemy;  ^"J* 
Christian  of  Anhalt,  with  loss  than  ten  thow»« 
men  at-his  disposition,  was  retreating  be^ 
a  foroe  of  nearly  sixty  thousand.    A  oonsw 
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arable  body  of  men  was  raised  sooner  than 
might  have  been  expected,  considering  the 
atate  of  the  country ;  but  Counts  Thurn  and 
Schlick  exerted  themselves  in  this  emergency 
in  support  of  their  young  king,  notwithstanding 
BOine  mortification  at  seeing  the  Prince  of  Ho- 
henloe  placed  in  command  above  them.  Count 
Mansfeld,  however,  who  was  already  actively 
engaged  in  opposition  to  Austria,  would  not 
aubmit  to  that  indignity,  and  he  remained  with 
hia  forces  inactive  at  Pilsen,  even  while  the 
fate  of  Bohemia  was  being  decided  under  the 
walls  of  Prague.  Messengers  were  sent  off 
with  all  speed  to  Transylvania  urging  Bethlem 
Gabor  to  advance  to  the  support  of  his  ally,  and 
aasorances  were  received  that  he  would  hasten 
with  a  large  force  to  the  aid  of  Frederic ;  while 
that  monarch  was  yet  ignorant  of  the  rapid 
advance  of  the  Austrian  and  Bavarian  troops. 
At  the  end  of  October,  however,  the  despatches 
of  the  old  Prince  of  Anhalt  roused  Frederic  to 
a  sense  of  his  really  perilous  position.  He 
heard  now  that  no  towns  resisted,  however 
strong  were  their  fortifications  ;  that  the  sever- 
ities exercised  in  all  places  taken  by  assault 
had  spread  consternation  every  where,  and  that 
instant  submission  followed  the  appearance  of 
the  Bavarian  banners  under  the  walls  of  the 
Bohemian  cities.  Pilsen,  indeed,  promised  to 
resist ;  and  the  works,  strengthened  by  Man^- 
feld,  were  likely  to  set  the  enemy  at  defiance. 
Christian  of  Anhalt,  with  his  small  force,  man- 
ceuvred  in  retreat  before  the  victorious  armies ; 
and,  by  the  most  skilful  movements,  secured  his 
own  force,  and  kept  the  enemy  in  some  degree 
at  bay,  affording  time  to  the  court  of  Prague 
for  preparation.  One  small  body  of  Hungarians, 
too,  were  approaching  rapidly  towards  the  cap- 
ital ;  and  some  appearance  of  union  and  zeal, 
though  it  was  but  a  hollow  semblance,  showed 
itself  amongst  the  citizens  of  Prague. 

It  was  under  these  circumstances,  that  Fred- 
eric, on  the  2nd  of  November,  left  his  capital 
to  see,  with  his  own  eyes,  the  state  of  his 
army  under  the  Prince  of  Anhalt;  and,  no 
sooner  had  he  arrived,  than  the  General  took 
advantage  of  a  temporary  enthusiasm,  created 
by  his  presence,  to  defend  the  post  of  Rakonitz 
against  the  Austrian  forces  under  Bucquoi. 
The  appearance  of  the  sovereign  on  the  field, 
and  the  dauntless  courage  he  displayed  in  the 
moment  of  dangei;,  inspired  his  forces  with 
fresh  ardour,  and  raised  him  high  in  the  opin- 
ions of  the  soldiery.  Several  times  it  became 
necessary  to  beseech  him  not  to  expose  his  per- 
son 80  rashly;  but  Frederic  remained  in  the 
hottest  fire,  notwithstanding  ill  remonstrance, 
and  undoubtedly  greatly  contributed  to  give 
the  Imperialists  that  check  which  they  received 
at  Rakonitz.  Christian  of  Anhalt  was  well 
aware  that  no  results  of  importance  could  en- 
sue from  this  skirmish.  But  Frederic  vainly 
flattered  himself  that  it  might  afford  a  favoura- 
ble opportunity  for  specific  negotiations  ;  and, 
having  sent  envoys  to  treat  with  the  Duke  of 
Bavaria,  he  returned  to  his  capital,  trusting 
that  time,  at  all  events,  would  be  gained,  and 
that,  with  an  offer  of  peace  before  him,  and 
Pilsen,  with  Mansfeld's  strong  army,  on  the 
left,  Maximilian  at  all  events  would  delay  to 
consider  his  position,  if  not  absolutely  re- 
treat. 


The  Elector  treated  the  proposal  with  scorn^ 
however.  Anhalt  was  obliged  to  retreat  as 
soon  as  the  Bavarians  could  co-operate  with 
the  Austrians ;  and  the  only  advantage  obtained 
by  the  combat  of  Rakonitz  was  the  gain  of  a 
march  or  two  upon  the  allied  force ;  so  that 
the  Bohemian  army  arrived  under  the  wails  of 
Prague,  and  took  up  its  position  on  the  Weis- 
senberg  in  time  to  have  strengthened  itself  bj. 
entrenchments  if  the  discipline  of  the  soldiery 
had  been  equal  to  the  skill  and  devotion  of 
their  commander.  A  turbulent  multitude  were 
already  in  possession  of  the  Weissenberg,  when 
Christian  of  Anhalt  took  up  his  position  there 
likewise.  Provisions  were  procured  with  diffi- 
culty. No  subordination  could  be  maintained. 
The  citizens  were  murmnring  at  the  unruly 
manners  of  the  soldiery.  Nobody  in  the  town 
seemed  aware  that  the  enemy  was  so  near  the. 
gates ;  and  in  vain  Christian  of  Anhalt  endeav- 
oured to  rouse  either  the  monarch's  csurt,  the 
magistrates  of  the  town,  or  the  officers  of  the 
army,  to  a  knowledge  of  their  true  danger,  and 
the  necessity  of  providing  every  means  of  re- 
sistance. Such  was  still  the  case  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  19th  of  November ;  and  here  I  wilT 
conclude  this  brief  sketch  of  the  political  events- 
which  have  necessarily  interrupted  the  generat 
course  of  my  narrative. 

'It  may  be  asked,  what  had  become  of  Alger- 
non Grey  and  Agnes  Herbert  during  all  this 
time.  That  question  can  be  answered  in  very 
few  words.  Algernon  had  accompanied  the 
court  to  Prague — ^had  witnessed  all  the  pagean- 
try of  the  young  monarch's  triumphal  entrance 
into  his  capital — had  taken  part  in  the  early 
festivities  of  the  time — and  had  been  thrown 
by  a  thousand  circumstances  into  the  society  of 
her  he  loved.  Nor  had  it  been  possible  for  him 
to  conceal  from  Agnes  the  passion  which  she 
had  inspired.  He  had  said  nothing, — no,  not  a. 
word, — be  had  done  nothing,  as  far  as  he  him- 
self could  judge,  to  show  her  that  he  loved 
her :  and  yet  she  did  not  doubt  it.  It  was  na 
longer  a  question  with  her, — she  saw  it,  she- 
felt  it;  and  when  at  last  she  was  obliged  to 
confess  to  herself  that  she  loved  in  return,  a 
strange  and  agitating  strife  took  place  in  her 
bosom  for  some  time.  But  Agnes  judged  and^ 
acted  differently  from  most  women ;  and  one- 
bright  autumn  evening  she  sat  down  to  con- 
sider the  character  and  conduct  of  Algernon 
Grey,  and  to  draw  deductions  from  that  which, 
she  knew  regarding  that  of  which  she  was 
doubtful.  I  will  only  tell  the  result.  *'He 
loves  me,"  she  said,  **  and  he  knows  that  I  love- 
bim.  But  there  is  some  obstacle,  some  diffi- 
culty—  perhaps  insurmountable.  He  is  too- 
honourable  to  trifle  with  my  heart ;  he  has  not 
sought  to  mislead  me.  I  cannot  say  that  he 
has  even  sought  to  win  affection,  as  some  men 
do,  to  neglect  it  afterwards.  Oh,  no ! — he  has 
acted  honestly  ;  he  has  struggled  with  himself. 
I  can  see  it  all  now ;  but  I  will  trust  in  his 
honour  still,  and  while  I  veil  my  own  feelings 
as  much  as  may  be,  will  believe  that  whatever 
he  does  is  just  and  noble." 

Ere  many  days  were  past,  Algernon  Grey 
took  leave  of  Agnes  Herbert,  to  accompany 
the  younger  Prince  Christian  into  Moravia* 
and  never  set  his  foot  in  Prague  again  tilU  after 
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combat  that  took  plaee,  he  accompanied  Chris- 
tain  of  Auhalt  from  Rakonitz  in  his  retreat  to 
the  Weisaenberg. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

It  was  a  dark  and  stormy  night,  that  of  the 
19th  of  November,  1620,  the  eve  of  the  twenty- 
third  Sunday  afler  Trinity ;  and  clouds  were 
roiUng  heavily  over  the  sky,  carried  on  by  a 
keen  and  piercing  wind  which  howled  and 
whistled  round  the  old  battlements  of  Prague, 
and  shook  the  lozenges  in  the  long  casements. 
Not  a  star  was  to  be  seen :  the  moon  afTorded 
not  even  that  pale  and  uncertain  light  which 
ahe  sometimes  spreads  over  the  general  face  of 
heaven,  though  her  orb  itself  be  hid  beneath 
Ihe  vapoury  canopy ;  and  the  only  thing  that 
chequered  the  darkness  of  the  scene,  was  a 
light  here  and  there  in  the  windows  of  the 
straggling  and  irregular  city  —  or  a  lantern, 
moving  up  from  the  lower  to  the  higher  town, 
caught  through  a  break  in  the  narrow  and  tor- 
tuous streets. 

Such  was  the  aspect  on  the  side  of  Prague ; 
but,  upon  the  Weissenberg,  a  different  scene 
was  displayed :  there,  crowning  the  summit, 
was  the  camp  of  the  Bohemian  army,  and,  be- 
tween the  tents  and  waggons,  glowed  many  a 
watch-fire,  to  warm  such  of  the  soldiery  as  had 
no  shelter  provided  for  them ;  and  lanterns, 
hung  up  before  particular  pavilions,  at  some 
distance  from  each  other,  marked  the  quarters 
of  the  leaders  of  that  inharmonious  and  dis- 
jointed force.  Thus  the  whole  crest  of  the  hill 
was  in  a  blaze  of  light,  and  a  long  Ime  of  fires 
ran  down  from  the  summit  to  the  wide  and 
beautiful  promenade  of  the  Star,  marking  the 
ground  occupied  by  the  wild  Transylvanian 
horsemen.  On  the  opposite  side,  towards  Pil- 
sen,  a  dark,  black  void  extended  ;  Christian  of 
Anhalt  having  strictly  prohibited  any  of  the 
parties  to  pitch  their  tents  beyond  the  brow  on 
that  side.  This  order,  at  least,  had  been  obeyed, 
though  not  so  with  any  other  he  had  given  ; 
and,  indeed,  the  whole  afternoon  had  passed  in 
wrangling  insubordination,  which  required  the 
utmost  exercise  of  his  authority  to  repress  it, 
■and  restore  order  ere  nightfall.  About  six  in 
the  evening,  indeed,  an  event  had  happened 
which  in  some  degree  seconded  his  exertions. 
The  troops  had  previously  been  left  nearly  with- 
out food,  and  totally  without  wine;  but  the 
strong  remonstrances  of  the  General  to  the 
court  of  Prague,  and  the  liberal  use  of  his 
own  purse  amongst  the  suttlers  m(  the  town, 
had  at  length  procured  a  liberal  supply  of  meat 
and  bread,  and  a  moderate  quantity  of  wine. 
The  distribution  was  immediately  made,  and, 
while  the  soldiery  were  engaged  in  eating  and 
drinking,  measures  were  taken  by  their  officers 
for  restoring  discipline ;  so  that,  by  nine  of  the 
dock,  a  greater  degree  of  order  was  to  be  seen 
in  the  camp,  and  this  night  promised  to  pass 
over  quietly. 

It  was  about  that  hour  that  Algernon  Grey 
gazed  forth  from  hi^  tent  for  a  moment  over  the 


impressive  scene  always  afforded  by  the  night 

encampment  of  an  army.    As  he  looked  out^  his 

eye  ran  over  tlie  several  jTouvttr— x^^vtA  \i\»\i\Vwx^  vV\%\  v^i  V\%  w«^  m^akaeea,  T  fear, 

ihe  watch-firea — aped  on,  agam,  \on«m^  \\k^\\i>a  wiiw  m>a.\aSwa.    \\  Sa^  ^  ^^t>sm]^ 


Hungarian  qnarters,  and  tben  tnmed  tottetan 
behind,  and  rolled  over  the  difTerent  liaei,wiU 
a  watchful  and  marking  expression.  PramtiM 
to  time  he  turned  his  head,  and  spoke  a  few 
words  to  seme  one  within  the  tent,  in 
and  disjointed  sentences — something  after  tki 
following  form  : — 

*'  There  most  be  twenty  thoaaand,  1 1 
that  is  to  say  without  counting  the  Hongarin. 
How  many  do  they  count  V 

*'  Twelve  thousand,"  said  a  deep  voice  frga 
within. 

*'  Not  so  many,  I  should  imagine,**  ooatioBeJ 
Algernon  Grey.  **  Let  me  see — reekoa  ta 
men  to  a  fire — there  cannot  be  more  than  9#l 
thousand,  at  the  most.  With  auch  an  umj, 
one  could  do  mnch,  if  there  were  bat  mbb 
bond  between  them,  and  we  had 
like  discipline ;  and  yet,  and  yet,  I  veiy  i 
doubt  the  result.** 

"Where's  your  cousin  1  Where's  Lofiir 
asked  the  voice  again. 

"  He  is  gone  into  the  town,**  answered  Al* 
gernon  Grey,  turning  back  into  the  teat,  lid 
seating  himself  at  a  small  rude  table,  by  the  ads 
of  the  young  Prince  of  Anhalt.  **  To  tsD  tit 
truth,"  he  continued,  **I  am  not  sorry  Co  be  fiw 
from  his  presence :  Lovet*8  spirit  is  tooligbtlD 
accord  with  mine  in  such  moments  as  tbeK. 
I  must  and  do  feel  these  things  deeply,  Chm* 
tian.  I  cannot  forget  the  scene  that  we  wit- 
nessed here  just  twelve  months  ago,  nor  avoid 
comparing  them  with  that  which  Prague  pia- 
sents  even  now ;  menaced  by  a  superior  anaji 
with  no  proper  preparations  for  defence,  wiA 
your  father's  vast  military  skill  fhiitless  to  rsB- 
edy  faults  of  others,  and  the  daring  comsfSflf 
yourself,  and  many  like  you,  all  cast  away  m 
the  service  of  a  prince  unequal  to  the  cask  he 
has  assumed,  and,  I  must  add,  little  worthy  of 
the  crown  which  has  been  bestowed  opon  him.** 

**  There  has  been  a  sad  change,  indeed,**  said 
the  young  Prince  of  Anhalt,  in  a  gloomy  tooe; 
'*and  Frederic,  I  most  own,  has  npt  ahowa 
himself  worthy  of  the  crown  he  wean;  hot 
still  he  has  not  many  serious  faults,  and  tbers 
is  one,  at  least,  worthy  of  every  chivalrous  tz- 
ertiwn  which  noble-hearted  man  can  make.  I 
speak  of  your  own  fair  Princess :  faoltleai  as 
beautiful,  and  brave  as  good.  Woald  to  God 
that  she  were  our  king !  but  yet  we  must  al 
confess  that  Frederic  has  bad  a  diflScoh  game 
to  play." 

"True,**  answered  Algernon  Grey;  "and he 
has  played  it  badly.  There  never  was,  per- 
haps, a  more  united  nation  than  these  Bohe- 
mians when  the^  raised  the  Elector  Palatiae  Co 
their  throne.  I  mean,  united  heart  and  hand 
in  that  great  act.  Frederic  owed  bis  eievatkm 
net  to  a  party  in  the  State  :  the  whole  coaotry 
was  his  party.  You  recollect  the  enthusiasm 
that  awaited  him  wherever  he  appeared ;  ia 
the  castle  of  the  noble,  in  the  streeu  of  the 
city,  amongst  the  cottages  of  the  TiUafs. 
There  was  not  a  man  to  be  found  uowilliof 
and  unprepared  to  draw  the  sword  in  his  cause. 
But  now,  in  one  short  year,  how  changed  has 
everything  become :  the  bond  of  anioo  is 
broken ;  the  united  people  is  scattered  isio  a 
thousand  parties ;  and  to  what  are  we  lo  attri- 
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cansider  how  the  destruotioa  of  great  parties 
is  effected,  and  I  fear  that  it  is  a  question  on 
which  Frederic  never  meditated,  though  it  was 
that  on  which  depended  the  stability  of  his 
power.  The  man  who  yields  to  the  mere  pre- 
jadices  of  the  body  which  raised  him  to  high 
station,  will  not  maintain  it  long,  it  is  true ; 
but  the  man  who  resists  the  legitimate  claims 
of  that  body  is  sure  to  fall  very  soon,  for  the 
disappointment  of  reasonable  hopes  is  the  seed 
of  animosity,  producing  a  bitter  harvest.  If  it 
be  dangerous  to  disappoint  friends  in  their  just 
demands,  it  is  ten  times  more  dangerous  to 
encourage  enemies,  by  endeavouring  to  con- 
ciliate them  by  any  sacrifice  of  principle.  Now 
Frederic  has  more  or  less  incurred  all  these 
perils ;  in  many  respects  he  has  yielded  to  the 
prejudices  of  the  Bohemian  people,  and  yet 
disappointed  the  reasonable  hopes  of  many ;  he 
bas  given  encouragement  to  enemies,  by  weak 
ellbrts  to  pacify  and  conciliate  them ;  in  short, 
be  has  forgotten  the  maxim  or  the  motto  of  an 
old  leader  in  this  very  land,  *  A  friend  to  my 
IHends,  an  enemy  to  my  enemies,  a  lover  of 
peace,  but  no  fearer  of  war.' " 

"Ay,  there  has  been  his  mistake,  indeed. 
His  should  have  been  the  aggressive  policy,  as 
aooD  as  a  single  sword  was  drawn  against  him ; 
it  was  no  time  for  temporizing  when  he  had 
taken  a  crown  from  an  emperor^s  head,  and  an 
emperor  armed  to  recover  it.  At  the  head  of 
the  whole  Bohemian  people,  who  would  then 
bave  followed  him  like  a  pack  of  wolves,  he 
should  have  marched  straight  to  the  gates  of 
Vienna,  and  dictated  the  terms  of  peace  in  the 
halls  of  the  Imperial  Palace  to  him  who  has 
grown  strong  ^  impunity,  and  whose  only 
rights  are  in  tyranny.  Then,  when  Ferdinand 
of  Gratz  was  quelled,  should  bave  come  the  turn 
•f  Maximilian  of  Bavaria ;  and,  ere  the  treaty 
of  Ulm  had  time  to  get  dry,  the  Catholic 
League  might  have  been  annihilated.  The 
greatest  mistake  that  men  make  is  when  they 
(to  not  discover  whether  it  be  the  time  for  en- 
ergy sr  repose.  But  yet,  I  see  not  how  it  is 
that  he  has  disappointed  the  reasonable  hopes 
and  claims  of  Ihe  Bohemian  people." 

Algernon  Grey  smiled  as  the  young  Prince 
raised  his  eyes  for  a  reply. 

•♦  We  are  friends,  Christian,"  he  said  ;  "  now 
old  and  tried  friends,  or  I  would  not  venture  to 
say  to  you  what  I  am  about  to  utter.  The  Bo- 
bemians  had  a  right  to  expect  that  the  highest 
posts  in  the  State  and  army  should  be  bestowed 
npoB  themselves  instead  of  upon  foreigners ; 
but  the  reverse  has  been  the  case  here,  in  the 
army  what  do  you  seel" 

"Why,  in  Heaven*s  name!"  cried  Christian 
of  Anhalt,  "  that  there  is  nft  one  man  amongst 
them  so  well  qualified  to  lead  a  host  as  my 
father." 

"  Undoubtiedly  no,"  answered  Algernon  Grey ; 
**  but  still  the  Bohemians  have  a  right  to  com- 
plain that  one  of  their  own  nobles  was  not 
selected  for  the  task.  Thurn  and  Schlick  are 
both  old  and  tried  soldiers,  with  a  high  renown 
amongst  their  countrymen,  and  although  as  in- 
ferior to  your  father  in  every  quality  of  a  gen- 
eral IS  the  meanest  soldier  is  to  them,  yet, 
depend  open  it,  they  themselves,  and  the  whole 
Bohemian  people  bave  (elt  it  a  slight  not  alone  to 
the  two  couDts,  bot  to  the  whole  of  Bobeaaa.'* 
N 


"  Very  true,"  sai^  a  voice  at  the  entrance  of 
the  tent;  ** quite  just  and  right,  my  young 
friend  ;"  and  an  elderly  man,  of  strong  and 
powerful  frame,  with  a  grey  peaked  beard,  and 
a  broad-brimmed  hal  upon  his  head,  entered  and 
grasped  Algernon  Grey  familiarly  by  the  shoul- 
der. "The  placing  me  over  these  men  has 
been  one  of  the  King*s  greatest  faults.  Heaven 
knows,  I  did  not  seek  it ;  had  he  given  me  bat 
a  corps  of  ten  thousand  men  raised  in  the  Pala- 
tinate, I  could  have  done  him  better  service 
than  leading  the  whole  rabblQ  of  Bohemia. 
But  I  have  come  to  seek  you  upon  other  mat- 
tera— faults  that  oan  be  mended,  which  this 
cannot." 

"  I  hope  none  on  my  part,  my  noble  Prince  1" 

"  No,  no,"  said  the  old  soldier ;  "  you  do  your  ^ 
duty  well,  and  I  shall  beg  you  this  night  to  let 
me  have  ten  of  your  stout  fellows  to  throw  out 
a  little  way  upon  the  high  road.  There  is  no 
knowing  how  soon  the  Bavarian  may  be  upon 
us ;  he  will  let  no  grass  grow  beneath  his  horse's 
hoofs,  for  he  knows  as  well  as  I  do  that  if  he  do 
not  fight  a  battle  very  soon,  and  win  a  victoryy 
his  men  must  starve.  Could  we  but  have  stop- 
ped him  at  Pilsen,  the  game  would  have  been 
in  our  hands  ;  but  it  could  not  be  done  without 
Mansfeld,  and  Mansfeld  was  jealous  and  would 
not  act — but  three  days,  but  three  days — it  is 
all  I  could  desire."  And  the  old  general  leaned 
his  head  upon  his  hand,  and  fell  into  deep 
thought. 

"  He  cannot  be  here  till  Monday,"  said  Alger- 
non Grey ;  "  we  gained  two  marches  on  him." 

"To-morrow's  sun  will  not  set,"  answered  the 
Prince,  "  without  seeing  him  under  this  hill,  and 
if  I  could  but  get  the  men  to  work,  we  might 
yet  set  him  at  defiance,  and  let  his  host  famish 
at  our  feet  till  they  vanished  away  like  the  spring 
snow.  But  these  people  will  do  nothing;  a& 
this  aAernoon  has  been  wasted,  so  will  to-mor- 
row ;  nut  a  redoubt  will  be  ready,  nor  a  line. . 
However,  we  must  sot  blame  them  so  much ; 
they  are  disheartened ;  they  hear  of  nothing  but 
disaster  ;  they  have  little  food  themselves,  and 
want  their  Prince's  presence  amongst  them. 
Here  he  is  scarcely  ever  with  the  army ;  his 
time  is  passed  in  revelry,  devotion,  pleasure, 
and  preaching,  turn  by  turn  :  now  listening  to 
the  ravings  of  Scultetus,  or  looking  into  the  eyes 
of  Emilia  of  Solms,  or  tripping  it  in  the  dance, 
or  listening  to  the  drivelling  of  a  jester.  We 
must  have  him  amongst  us,  my  young  friend, 
this  very  night,  if  it  be  possible ;  if  not,  very 
early  to-morrow.  I  say  not  we  shall  lose  the 
battle — God  forbid  !— but  I  say  the  only  way  to  ' 
make  them  even  stand  to  their  colours  is  to 
give  them  their  Prince's  presence.  Things 
look  dark  enough,  and  we  must  lose  no  chance. 
Frederic  is  fighting  for  a  crown,  and  he  must 
not  mind  the  labours  of  a  bloody  day." 

"  He  does  not  want  courage,  assuredly,"  re- 
plied Algernon  Grey ;  "  and  1  doubt  not  he  will 
be  here  in  the  hour  of  danger." 

"  Nor  I,"  answered  the  old  Prince ;  "  but  for 
any  moral  eflTect  he  must  be  here  before.  He 
must  show  the  men  that  he  will  live  or  die  with 
them :  then  there  is  no  fear ;  for,  k'  he  onoe 
shows  energy,  the  disaflTecled  in  yon  town  wiU 
fear  to  show  their  .beads ;  and  should  we  he 
driven  from  onr  ^o^vVx^w  Wi  Vw»\c{\><«a.  ^s«!^ 
^(rom  ?(a«M  ^\Si  ixax  vw^^^^'M^^^  SSoj&^^aflfc 
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of  Prague  Bheltor  o«.  Bot,  now,  to  what  brings 
xne  hither.  I  have  thought  to-night  that  we 
moet  move  the  Qaeen  to  send  her  husband 
hither,  and  I  have  considered  how  this  can  best 
be  dune.  The  task  must  fall  upon  you,  my  young 
friend  ;  yon  are  her  countryman,  of  high  rank 
and  station  in  your  own  land,  have  highly  dis- 
tinguished yourself  in  her  husband's  service,  and 
for  twelve  months  have  exposed  your  person 
and  employed  your  means  in  upholding  his 
throne,  without  any  reward  but  honour.  You 
must  go  to  her — must  see  her — must  urge  upon 
her  the  necessity  of  the  case.  He  is  now  revel- 
ling, snd  will  be  so  employed  till  twelve ;  get  on 
your  horse  then  at  once,  and  see  what  can  he 
done." 

**  But,  indeed,  General,'*  said  Algernon  Grey, 
'*  I  must  have  some  authority  for  this  ;  other- 
wise, in  the  first  place,  I  may  not  obtain  ad- 
mission to  the  Queen,  and  if  1  do  she  may  look 
vpon  my  interference  as  gross  impertinence." 

"  Authority !"  said  the  bluff  old  Prince,  *'  here 
it  is.  I  knew  what  you  would  say,  and  there- 
fore wrote  these  few  words,  namely,  *Yoor 
Majesty  will  credit  all  that  is  said  to  you  by  Al- 
gernon Grey,  on  the  part  of  your  devoted  ser- 
vant. Christian  of  Anhalt.'  The  rest  I  must 
leave  to  your  eloquence ;  and  now,  if  you  would 
save  the  army,  away  with  all  speed  and  use 
your  best  endeavours." 

Algernon  Grey  cast  down  his  eyes  and  med- 
itatec  for  several  moments.  "  It  is  a  delicate 
task,**  he  said  at  length,  **  a  vecy  delicate  task. 
General ;  first,  to  speak  to  a  wife  on  the  con- 
duct of  her  husband ;  next,  to  speak  to  a  sub- 
ject on  the  conduct  of  her  King ;  for,  though 
she  is  Queen,  still  she  is  bis  subject ;  and,  more 
than  all,  to  talk  to  one  so  placed  as  she  is,  of 
the  faults  of  him  whom  she  is  bound  to  honour, 
and  does  love.  My  noble  Prince,  I  would  fain 
mot  undertake  it.  If  there  be  any  one  in  all 
your  camp  whom  you  can  trust  with  this  same 
sad  and  perilous  errand,  I  do  beseech  you  put  it 
not  upon  me." 

The  old  Prince  of  Anhalt  took  him  by  both 
hands  and  grasped  them  hard :  **  Your  very 
sense,"  he  said,  "  of  the  difficulty  and  import- 
ance of  the  bitter  task  is  proof  enough  that  there 
is  no  one  so  fitted  for  it  as  yourself  I  do  be- 
seech you,  my  friend,  to  undertake  it.  If  you 
would  save  this  realm;  if  you  would  preserve 
the  crown  for  the  Elector  Frederic;  if  you 
would  save  from  ruin  that  sweet  lady  whom  we 
all  love  and  serve;  if  you  would  avert  evils  in- 
numerable, massacre,  torture,  persecution,  the 
overthrow  of  the  pure  faith  in  this  kingdom,  go 
about  the  task  at  once ;  make  one  last  effort  for 
our  only  hope  of  victory ;  and  then,  let  the  re- 
Eurt  be  what  it  may,  lay  down  your  head  in 
peace,  knowing  that  you,  at  least,  have  done 
ydur  best." 

Algernon  Grey  wrung  his  hand  hard.  "  I 
will  go,  noble  old  man,"  he  said,  **  I  will  go ; 
though  it  cost  me  one  of  the  bitterest  pangs 
that  my  heart  has  ever  felt ;  though  it  may  be 
the  cause  of  much  afler-sorrow,  I  will  go.  It 
shall  nut  be  said  that  anything  was  wanting  on 
my  side,  to  support  the  part  1  have  espoused." 

"  Thanks,  thanks !"  cried  the  old  Prince  of 
Anhalt.  **  Ho,  without  th^ re  !  Bring  up  Mas- 
tor  Algernon  Grey's  horse,  quick  !  My  lord," 
"  e  oontinued,  **  God  .knows  whether  any  of  us 


here  will  see  the  eoi  of  to-morrow.  Ere  jm 
return  I  shall  have  lain  down  to  take  one  son 
of  sleep,  which,  ere  the  next  day's  sunset,  aij 
be  changed  for  another  kind.  If  we  never  oieK 
again,  remember  I  die  grateful  to  you  for  this 
act  and  many  others.  A  better  soldier  sefs 
lived  than  you  have  shown  yourself  onderne; 
and  old  Christian  of  Anhalt,  having  seen  some 
fields  in  his  days,  may  be  as  good  a  judge  rf 
such  scenes  as  many  men.  But,  above  ail,  I 
thank  you  for  that  which  you  are  now  going  ts 
do.  I  know  how  bitter  it  is,  and  that  you  wo^ 
rather  meet  a  hundred  enemies  with  lanoe  ii 
hand,  than  this  fair  lady,  on  such  an  errsodii 
that  which  you  go  upon.  But  it  is  for  the  a^ 
vancement  of  the  cause— for  its  salvation,  I 
might  say ;  anf)  I  know  that  is  enaogh  foryn. 
Do  not  bring  me  any  message  back.  I  aMd 
be  sorry  to  be  refused  with  courtly  words ;  ti^ 
if  he  comes  that  will  be  suflScient." 

**  What  is  the  pass-word  at  ths  gates,  m 
lordt"  asked  Alg^non  Grey,  as  he  bouii 
horse  trotting  up. 

"The  crown,"  answered  the  old  Gssenl 
"  Now,  away,  away !  What  do  you  keep  lis 
for,  boy  1"  , 

"  Tell  the  Queen,"  said  young  ChriitJti  a 
Anhalt,  who  had  caught  his  friend  bv  the  ar^ 
"  that  if  there  be  a  battle  to-morrow,  I  wiM  cer- 
ry  her  glove  into  the  midst  of  the  enemy's  IobI, 
and  bring  her  back  news  of  victoiy  or  not  retiw 
at  all." 

"  She  will  believe  you.  Christian."  replied  AJ- 
gemon  Grey.  "Farewell  for  the  preaeel:  i 
shall  see  you  again ;"  and,  turning  aw*y, » 
quitted  the  tent  and  mounted  his  horse.       ^ 

"  I  and  Frill  will  run  besidayoa,  noble  air, 
said  the  young  gentleman's  *rvant,  Tooy, » 
he  held  the  stirrup;  "I  would  not  have  aj 
naore  horses  out,  for  the  poor  beasts  are  W» 
and  I  have  a  shrewd  notion  that  th^  ""j  of 
wanted  to-morrow.  Whither  do  yo«  »f^ 
sirl"  ^   . 

"To  the  town  and  to  the  palace,  ""rf^ 
his  master,  briefly  ;  and,  riding  on  vnlhiheo* 
servant  on  one  side  of  his  horse,  aw  J**  ^ 
on  the  other,  he  reached  the  gales  of  ?ng»  » 
about  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  .    ^ 

DuU  and  gloomy  was  the  "ceneundtfue 
archway,  where,  with  naught  but  a  ^•^"jS 
some  half-dozen  men  armed  '^•^^^^'^iiS 
and  partisan,  kept  guard  by  a  large  w«\]^ 
throw  a  lurid  ^are  over  the  heavy  """^j^ 
stonework.  The  towers  of  ibe  P^J^J^ 
on  either  side ;  the  dark  arch  fro'^o**  f^' 
and  through  the  aperture  beJ®"^, '^Si^ 
naught  but  a  faint  glimpse  of  a  m^\  vrtf^ 
plaoe  d'arms,  and  a  long,  black-lookwi  »^ 
leading  into  the  town.  a) 

"  Who  comes  beret"  cried  a  ^^^^'Jt^^ 
gernon  Grey  approached ;  and  at  the  ^^a 
a  partisan  was  dropped  to  bis  horse  s  P?V^ 

"A  friend,"  replied  the  young  genuen^ 
"  the  crown  I"  „ «  o- 

"Welcome,  friend!  pass  the  crow", 
swered  the  soldier ;  and  the  gates  were  io*»^ 
thrown  open  to  give  him  admission.     ^^ 

Taking  his  way  slowly  along  the  dim  »^ 
Algernon  Grey  mounted  towards  l^e  PJ^ 
and  at  length  reached  the  op^'n  »??**  ^^hfiv 
vast  old  building  caUed  the  HradschiD^  ^ 
the  oourl  of  Bohemia  wm  then  1mI* 
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-VMiny  of  the  windows  there  was  a  light ;  bot 
liroro  one  long  line  of  casements  a  broad  glare 
poured  forth  upon  the  night*  and  he  coald  not 
bot  feel  Some  bitterness  of  spirit  as  he  thought 
that  there  Frederic  was  holding  a  senseless  rev- 
«1,  when  his  friends  and  his  soldiers  were  en- 
camped without,  waiting  in  privation  and  hard- 
ship the  attack  of  a  superior  enemy.    Giving 
[     his  horse  to  the  servant,  with  orders  to  wait 
there  till  he  returned,  and  his  sword  to  the 
t    page,  with  directions  to  follow  him,  the  young 
I     cavalier  approached  the  gates  of  the  palace,  en- 
I    tered  the  first  court,  and  mounted  the  steps  on 
I    the  left.    Some  guards  before  tlie  gates  de- 
1    manded  the  pass-word ;    and  the  attendants 
I     "witbiii  made  many  difficulties  when  they  heard 
that  be  sought  an  audience  of  the  Queen.    One 
of  them  said  at  length,  however,  shrugging  his 
I     shoulders  and  turning  away,  that  the  Queen 
ivas  ill  in  bed.    Algernon  Grey,  without  losing 
I    temper,  demanded  to  see  any  of  her  ladies. 
I     *•  The  Princess  Amelia  of  Solms,"  he  said,  •*  the 

Oonntess  of  Lowenstein,  or  any  of  them." 
I  **  I  will  go  and  see,**  answered  the  man,  who, 
It  seemed,  did  not  know  the  visitor ;  and  the 
joung  Englishman  was  detained  in  the  entrance- 
hall  faUy  ten  minutes  before  he  received  any 
reply  to  his  application.  During  that  time  a 
nomber  of  richly  dressed  servants  passed  and 
Tepassed,  carrying  large  silver  dishes,  gilt  flagons 
of  wine,  and  plates  of  sweetmeats ;  but  at 
length  the  attendant  to  whom  he  had  spoken 
vetumed,  and,  in  a  much  more  deferential  tone, 
Teqoeeted  him  to  follow.  Leaving  the  page 
below,  he  accompanied  his  guide  up  one  of  the 
■lany  staircases  of  the  building,  through  a  long 
corridor,  down  two  or  three  steps,  along  another 
narrow  passage,  and  then  through  a  large  sort 
of  vestibule  supported  by  heavy  stone  pillars. 
At  the  farther  side  of  this  hall  the  servant  threw 
open  a  door,  desiring  Algernon  Grey  to  enter, 
and  saying, "  One  of  ibe  ladies  will  come  to  you 
in  a  moitiAit,  sir.**  * 

Algernon  Grey  gazed  around.  The  aspect  of 
the  chamber  was  certainly  not  fitted  to  raise 
sny  very  cheerful  thoughts.  Tliere  were  splen- 
^d  draperies  and  hangings,  it  is  true,  but  of 
doll  and  cheerless  colours ;  and  the  rest  of  the 
Itamiture,  though  richly  gilt,  was  rude  in  its 
ibrms,  and  antique  in  its  fashion.  One  solitary 
soonce  was  lighted,  projecting  through  the 
arras  from  a  long  limb  of  gilded  iron ;  and  as  he 
marked  the  faint  light  striving  to  penetrate  the 
gkiom,  and  with  the  rays  losing  themselves  in 
the  deep  hues  of  the  drapery,  he  thought, 
'*Thus  shine  the  hopes  of  Bohemia.** 

The  moment  after,  he  heard  a  door  creak  on 
the  right  hand  side  of  the  room,  and,  turning 
Tsund,  saw  the  tapestry  quickly  pushed  back. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

"  AsNis  !*'  exclaimed  Algernon  Grey,  advan- 
ehig  to  meet  her,  whom  he  had  not  seen  for 
so  many  months ;  '*  this  is,  indeed,  a  pleas- 
ure.** 

The  colour  varied  in  the  fair  girPe  cheek, 
spreading  wide  and  fading  away  again,  like  the 
ligfat  of  a  summer  sunset ;  but,  without  reserve 
or  coolness,  she  came  forward  towards  bim. 
lM>Idiog  out  her  band  with  a  glad  smile  :— "  How 


long  it  is  since  we  met  !**  she  cried ;  **  and  now 
we  meet  at  a  strange  moment.** 

**  A  strange  moment,  indeed,  and  a  terrible 
one,  I  fear ;  for  we  are  on  tiie  eve  of  a  great 
battle,  Agnes.  The  result  is  with  God  alone ; 
but  yet,  as  far  as  human  foresight  can  calculate 
upon  things  always  most  uncertain,  there  is 
much  reason  to  fear  that  the  event  will  not  be 
a  happy  one.** 

*'  Indeed  !*'  exclaimed  Agnes,  gazing  at  him 
with  a  sad,  but  deeply  interested  look ;  **  it  is 
terrible  enough  to  think  of  so  many  of  our  fd- 
low-creatures  meeting  to  shed  their  blood, 
without  having,  too,  to  anticipate  the  disaster 
of  defeat.  But  they  told  me  there  were  five* 
and-thirty  thousand  men,  protected  by  the  guns 
of  Prague  —  a  powerful  artillery  —  a  great  and 
skilful  general." 

"The  numbers  I  cannot  justly  estimate,** 
replied  Algernon  Grey ;  **  the  guns  of  Prague 
can  be  of  no  service,  Agnes,  except  as  protec- 
tion in  case  of  defeat.  The  general,  it  is  true, 
is  most  skilful ;  but  his  soldiers  are  insubordi- 
nate ;  his  army  full  of  incoherent  parts ;  his 
officers  divided  in  counsel,  and  each  thinking 
he  can  judge  better  than  his  commander ;  the 
troops  themselves  depressed  in  spirits  by  want 
and  fatigue,  and  a  long,  harassing  retreat ;  the 
small  force  that  has  fought  the  enemy  having 
no  confidence  in,  and  no  bond  of  union  witt^ 
the  new  levies,  which  seem  to  me  but  hetero- 
geneous masses,  difllerent  in  discipline  and  in 
character,  and  very  often  not  understanding 
each  other's  language.  It  is  all  this  that  makes 
me  dread  the  result.  But  I  am  sent  to  the 
Queen,  dear  Agnes,  to  urge  her  strongly  upon 
some  points  of  great  interest  to  the  welfare  of 
her  husband  and  herself  Good  old  Prince 
Christian  of  Anhalt  chose  me  for  this  task,  as 
her  countryman ;  and,  though  it  is  a  painful  one 
to  perform,  yet  it  must  be  done.** 

"  She  knows  there  is  some  one  here  from  the 
Prince  of  Anhalt,**  replied  Agnes  Herbert ;  "  but 
she  is  ill,  and  in  bed.  She  sent  me  down  to 
say  that  she  could  see  no  one,  were  it  not  on 
business  of  life  and  death ;  and  I  came,  not 
knowing  who  it  was  I  should  find.** 

"  This  is*  business  of  life  and  death,  sweet 
friend,** replied  Algernon  Grey;  "and,  if  it  be 
possible,  1  must  see  her.  The  King,  I  fear,  is 
revelling ;  and,  besides,  the  appeal  must  now 
be  made  to  the  Queen  herself* 

"  He  has  a  great  banquet  to-night,**  replied    ^ 
Agnes  Herbert,   with   the  colour   somewhat 
mounting  in  her  cheek.    "  I  do  not  think  be 
believes  the  peril  so  imminent.*' 

"  He  is  wrong,**  answered  Algernon  Grey ;  f 
"  for  he  has  had  warning  enough ;  —  but  speed 
back  to  the  Queen,  dear  lady ;  tell  her  that  I 
come  on  matters  of  deep  moment ;  show  her 
this  letter  from  the  Prince,  and,  if  possible, 
obtain  me  an  audience.  A^i  all  events,  return 
to  me  for  a  moment  yourself,  Agnes,  for  there 
is  a  word  or  two  that  I  would  fain  speak  before 
an  event  occurs  that  may  change  the  whole 
face  of  every  ooe*s  destiny  in  the  army  and  in 
the  oonrt.*' 

^•^Oh,  yes  !  I  will  return,**  replied  Agnes  Her- 
bert, with  a  quivering  lip  and  drooping  eyelids  ; 
"  but  I  will  go  now  and  do  my  best  to  gain  what 
you  desire. 

He  took  her  band  and  kiaeed  it;  then  let 
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Princess  will  hafe  enou^  to  think  if  ai 
do,  without  caring  for  roe  ;  and  1  wiQ  Mt^ 
trust  to  you,  but  will  show  you  hovItmOf 
seeking  your  counsel,  your  aid,  or  yoor, 
tion,  whenever  I  find  it  needful.    Butjttfej 
not  suppose  that  I  shall  gi^ie  wa?  wetffl 
fear.    What  you  say  certainly  alarms  wt  1 
know  that  such  views  of  immineot  pMia 
not  entertained  hero  ;  and  this  is  thefintM 
that  I  havo  heard  it  clearly  stated  that 
is  at  the  doors.     It  takes  me,  therefore,  kf» 
prise ;  but  yet  it  does  not  terrify  me  »«i 
as  might  be  expected.     I  have  a 
that  can  not  be  shaken  ;  a  rock  of  tnist.^ 
foundations  are  sure  ;   and,  although  I 
not  about  such  things  as  much  as  minjiiihi 
court,  yet  my  reliance  on  the  mercy  uAfd 
ness  of  God  keeps  me  calm  even  now,ai4il 
I  trust,  do  80  should  the  evils  fall  on  netfei 
we  anticipate.     I  am  not  so  light  and  thMf^ 
less  as  people  have  believed — perhaps,  aaltai 
believed  myself;   for  I  feel  my  courafBi* 
against  what   sometime    ago    I  should  kn 
thought  would  overwhelm  me,    I  caa  eMct 
if  I  cannot  resist ;  and   I  feel  full 
that  help  will  come  when  it  is  needed ;  ttt 
resolution  will  not  fail ;  and  that,  if  I  bare  ■ 
depend  upon  you  for  support  and  guidioceji 
vain  terrors,  on   my  part,  wiU  shackle  }« 
energies  ;  no  weak  hesitation  or  delay  ioH* 
your  actions,  or  frustrate  yeur  views.*' 

"  Noble — noble  girl,"  cried  Algernon  Gnj, 
pressing  her  hand  in  his :  *'  methinks,  with  yoi 
on  my  side,  I  could  dare  and  defy  a  worii'* 

As  ho  spoke,  the  same  door  by  which  Apa 
had  entered  opened  again,  and  a  woman  i^ 
peared,  in  the  dress  of  a  superior  servant.  Shi 
addressed  herself  to  Agnes  at  once,  sapot 
*'  Her  Majesty  sent  me.  Madam,  to  tell  yon  thit 
she  is  ready  now  to  receive  the  gentkniio  yoi 
mentioned." 

'*  Come,  then,**  said  Agnes,  turning  to  AJg»- 
nen  Grey,  •*!  will  show  you  the  #8^;"  ani 
leading  him  through  the  same  door,  she  passed 
a  little  antechamber,  and  then  mounted  a  fl^ht 
of  ten  narrow  steps,  which  conducted  to  aioull 
room  with  a  door  half  open,  entering  ioio  a 
larger  one.  AU  was  perfectly  still,  but  a  bright 
light  came  from  the  inner  chamber;  aai 
making  Algernon  Grey  a  sign  to  stay  there  kr 
a  moment,  Agnes  advanced  and  went  in.  Tbt 
next  instant  she  appeared  at  the  door  afaio, 
beckoning  him  to  come  forward,  and  three 
steps  brought  him  into  a  large  room,  contaioug 
a  bed  beneath  a  canopy  of  crioBson  aod  gold, 
and  various  other  articles  of  rich  furniture;  oa 
which  tlie  arms  of  Bohemia  were  freqaeotly 
emblazoned.  A  large  fire  was  buroiof  oo  the 
wide  hearth,  and  a  single  lamp  on  a  table  shed 
a  faint  light  through  the  chamber,  showing  a 
large  velvet  chair  before  the  chimney,  with  the 
form  of  Elizabeth  of  Bohemia  seated  tbereio, 
wrapped  in  a  loose  dressing-gown  of  saiia 
trimmed  with  fur. 

Algernon  Grey  advanced  to  the  side  of  tbs 
young  Queen,  behind  whose  seat  two  Gennaa 
women  were  standing  ;  and,  bowing  the  head 
reverently,  took  the  hand  she  extended  towards 
him,  and  bent  his  head  over  it. 

A  few  moments  passed  in  the  cenunonious 

\«oMT\«%\«%  vkC  vhfi  day,  Elisabeth  asking  news  uf 

Uoder  b)icVicticuaA\aLU<cfttk  o>3a  9<^i\^^^««2o>^^  -^u^^hi  ^^ail  Wx^  in.  tte  oaai|b 


her  go ;  and,  in  a  moment,  he  was  once  more 
alone.  She  was  not  long  absent,  however  ;  fur 
in  two  or  three  minutes  the  tapestry  again 
moved  back,  and  Agnes  re-appeared,  with  a 
glad  smile,  saying,  '*  The  Queen  will  rise  and 
see  you.  As  soon  as  she  is  up  she  will  send 
some  one  to  tell  us." 

"Then  let  me  not  lose  th'e  present  moment," 
said  Algernon  Grey.  "In  some  things,  my 
conduct  must  have  seemed  strange  to  you, 
Agnes, — I  am  sure  it  has."  ' 

Agnes  looked  down,  with  a  pale  cheek,  and 
made  no  reply. 

"  There  are  secrets  in  most  men*s  history." 
continued  Algernon  Grey ;  *'  and  there  are  some 
sad  ones  in  mine,  sweet  friend.  Events  have 
taken  place  which  shackle  my  spirit  and  heart 
more  heavily  than  fetters  of  iron  csuld  my 
limbs.  There  is  not  time,  at  present,  to  tell 
you  the  whole  tale ;  but,  if  I  live  beyond  this 
next  battle,, all  shall  be  explained." 

"  Indeed,  I  seek  no  explanation,"  said  Agnes 
Herbert,  laying  her  hand  gently  on  his  arm ;  **  I 
have  seen  much  of  you ;  I  know  you,  I  think, 
Algernon,  to  the  heart.  My  trust  in  your  hon- 
our and  your  honesty  is  unbounded ;  and  no- 
thing shall  ever  make  me  believe  that  you  are 
in  the  wrong,  though  you  may  be  unfortunate. 
I  am  contented  with  this  conviction,  and  ask 
no  more." 

''Nevertheless,"  answered  Algernon  Grey, 
pressing  his  lips  again  and  again  upon  her 
hand,"  if  I  live,  I  will  tell  you  all,  whatever 
be  the  result.  But  there  is  one  thing  you  must 
promise  me,  dear  Agnes,  if  you  have  in  me  that 
confidence  you  say." 

"  I  have.  1  have,"  she  answered  eagerly ; 
"  and  I  will  do  an3rthing  that  is  right  to  prove 
it  to  you.  Only  say  what  it  is  you  would 
have." 

Her  lover  held  her  by  the  hand,  and  gazed 
into  her  eyes  with  a  look  of  deep  and  tender 
interest,  mournfully,  yet  not  without  happiness  ; 
for  there  is  a  bright  consolation  in  mutual  trust, 
which  lights  up  the  darkest  hour  of  life  with  a 

fleam  like  the  sunshine  on  a  cloud.  "  What 
would  have  you  to  do,  is  this,  dear  Agnes," 
he  said  :  "  the  event  of  the  battle  is,  of  course, 
doubtful,  and  the  consequences  may  be  such  as 
I  dread  to  think  of.  The  army,  or  a  part  of  it, 
may  be  driven  to  retreat  into  Prague,  there  to 
be  besfeged  by  a  superior  force.  What  will 
follow  then  it  is  difiicult  to  foresee.  The  town, 
at  all  events,  will  bo  in  a  state  of  turbulence 
and  misrule.  It  may  have  to  capitulate ;  it 
may  even  be  taken  by  assault ;  but  you  must 
promise  that,  if  I  survive  the  battle,  which  I 
BoiRchow  have  a  presentiment  wdl  bo  the  case, 
you  will  trust  in  me  entirely,  as  if  1  were  a 
brother  ;  you  will  follow  my  counsels,  be  ready 
to  answer  to  my  call  at  any  moment,  when  I 
judge  your  escape  practicable.  I  ask  you  to 
trust  in  mo  fully,  totally,  and  entirely ;  and,  on 

"^  my  word  of  honour  as  a  man,  a  gentleman,  and 
a  Christian,  I  assure  you,  you  may  do  so  with- 
out any  doubt  or  hesitation,  whatever  he  the 
circumstances  into  which  your  compliance  may 
throw  us  towards  each  other.  In  the  hour  of 
peril  and  of  difficulty,  Agnes — my  duty  done  as 
a  soldier — my  only  thought  will  be  of  you." 
"I  will,  Algernon,  I  "W\U,**  ^^xis^N^xed  k^we^ 
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licl  tbe  yoang  Englishman  answering,  with  I 
nmny  professions  Xyf  deTotion  to  her  cause  and 
leraon.  But  then  began  the  more  difficult,  but 
dore  important  portion  of  their  conversation, 
he  Queen  breaking  off  at  length  somewhat 
tferaptly,  as  if  impatient  curiosity  mastered  her, 
tod  inquiring,  **Well,  what  message  has  our 
|<ood  cousin.  Prince  Christian  of  Anhalt,  sent 
ft  my  lord  1 — something  of  importance,  duubt- 
bs8,  or  he  would  have  chosen  another  hour  and 
i  less  distinguished  messenger !" 

*•  It  is  for  your  Majesty's  private  ear,"  an- 
fwered  Algernon  Grey ;  **  and  we  have  here 
Dany  te  listen.'* 

**  None  but  our  sweet  Agnes  understands  our 
Bnglish  tongue,  my  lord,''  replied  the  Queen  ; 
'  and  I  h^ve  no  secrets  from  her,  nor,  perhaps, 
have  you  either." 

••This  is  none  of  mine,  your  Majesty,"  he 
■aid  ;  '*  but  still  I  doubt  not  she  may  well  be  a 
partaker  thereof,  if  you  are  certain  that  these 
two  other  ladies  are  not  likely  to  gather  the 
•abfitance." 

"  Not  a  word  of  it,"  cried  the  Qoeen ;  "speak, 
•peak  freely." 

Algernon  would  have  felt  great  relief  if  the 
royal  lady  had  but  uttered  one  word  which 
oofold  lead  naturally  to  the  painful  subject  ho 
had  to  discuss.  Elizabeth,  however,  whose 
high  courage  with  difficulty  grasped  the  idea  of 
danger,  even  when  it  was  presented  to  her,  was 
not  one  to  foresee  it  when  it  was  all  remote 
and  uncertain ;  and,  as  she  said  naught  which 
could  fairly  open  the  subject,  he  was  obliged  to 
plunge  into  it  at  once  abruptly.  **  Your  Majes- 
ty has  read  the  letted  of  the  Prince  of  Anhalt," 
he  said  (Elizabeth  nodded  her  head).  **From 
that  you  must  be  satisfied  that  nothing  but  the 
most  immediate  necessity,"  continued  the  young 
Englishman ;  '*  nothing  but  the  most  imminent 
danger,  I  might  say,  would  have  induced  him 
to  send  jDpa  hither  at  such  a  time.  But,  madam, 
the  peril  is  imminent,  the  necessity  is  great ; 
and  though  with  deep  pain  I  undertook  the  task, 
yet  I  would  not  refuse  anything  that  might  be 
serviceable  to  your  Majesty." 

When  first  he  began  to  speak,  Elizabnth  had 
remained  with  her  head  somewha:  '>^*\^  an** 
her  eyes  fixed  upon  the  fire ;  out,  as  oe  uttered 
the  last  words,  she  turned  quickly  round,  and 
gazed  at  him  with  a  flushed  cheek  and  quiver- 
ing lip.  *'  What  is  this  that  you  tell  me,  my 
lordt"  she  cried,  in  a  tone  of  great  surprise, 
**  I  must  have  been  kept  in  ignorance — and  yet 
I  cannot  believe  that  there  is  such  danger  as 
your  words  imply,  or  that  it  is  near.  By  look- 
mg  far  forward  for  perils,  we  often  make  them, 
and  always  needlessly  disturb  and  agitate  our- 
selves. The  mariner  who  gazes  at  every  dis- 
unt  wave,  and  strives  to  avoid  il,  thinking  it 
will  overwhelm  him,  will  hold  the  helm  with  no 
flteady  hand,  and,  very  likely,  run  his  boat  upon 
a  rock,  to  avoid  that  evil  which  God's  good  will 
aad  a  thousand  accidents  may  carry  wide  away 
and  never  bring  it  near." 

"  Let  me  represent  to  your  Majesty,  firmly, 
though  humbly,"  said  Algernon  Grey,  "that 
this  peril  is  not  distant ;  this  wave,  this  dark 
and  terrible  wave,  is  already  rearing  its  crest 
over  the  prow  of  your  royal  bark.  It  is  near 
at  kaad,  and  the  only  thing  for  those  who  love 
aad  aerva  you  is  to  conBtder  how  it  may  be  met 


or  avoided.  The  enemy  are  marching  rapidly 
on  Prague,  and  immediate  battle  must  ensue, 
and " 

"  Have  we  not  troops  1"  exclaimed  Elizabeth ; 
<'  is  there  not  a  royal  army  encamped  on  yoa 
hillt — are  there  no  walls,  no  cannon,  around 
Prague  1"  And  then,  suddenly  bending  down 
her  head,  she  pressed  her  hand  upon  her  eyes 
for  an  instant,  but  continued,  before  Algernon 
Grey  could  answer,  "  What  is  it  you  would  say, 
my  lord  1  I  do  believe  you  love  me ;  I  know 
that  there  is  not  a  bolder  heart  in  Europe. 
Something  must  have  gone  strangely  amiss  to 
bring  you  here  with  such  auguries  of  mischance. 
Surely  the  enemy  is  not  near  T  When  last  I 
heard  he.was  at  six  days'  march.  Or  could  the 
troops  be  unfaithful  1  Brave  they  have  always 
shown  themselves.  Can  the  pestilential  trea- 
sons that  have  been  hatching  in  this  town  hava 
spread  beyond  the  gates  to  them  t" 

*'  No,  madam,  I  trust  not,"  answered  Alger- 
non Grey ;  '*  but  you  are  deceived  as  to  the  en- 
emy's distance.  By  the  most  skilful  strategy 
the  Prince  of  Anhalt  has  gained  one  march,  or, 
at  most,  two,  upon  the  enemy ;  the  last  tidings, 
however,  show  the  Austrians  and  Bavarians  in 
full  march  for  Prague  ;  to-morrow  will  certainly 
see  them  beneath  its  walls.  A  battle  cannot 
be  delayed  beyond  one  day  more — perhaps  not 
so  long.  Now,  let  us  see  what  we  have  to 
oount  upon  in  this  battle.  Under  Buguois  and 
Maximilian  of  Bavaria  march  fifty  thousand 
men,  all  veteran,  subordinate,  well-disciplined 
doldiers ;  without  counting  tho  force  detached 
under  Wallenstein  and  others  to  keep  Pilsen  in 
check.  Forty  heavy  pieces  of  artillery  accom- 
pany this  force,  and  the  cavalry  is  strong  and 
numerous.  Under  the  walls  of  Prague  now  lie 
for  its  defence  some  five-and-thirty  thousand 
men,  at  the  utmost  computation,  with  ten  small 
guns.  This  in  itself  is  a  sad  disparity ;  but  yet, 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  it  would  by  no 
means  render  the  case  a  hopeless  one.  A  hand- 
ful of  men  has  oAen  defeated  a  host,  but  then 
that  spirit  must  be  with  them  which  is  better 
than  all  the  ordnance  that  ever  poured  death 
upon  the  foe.  Is  that  spirit  amongst  your  Ma- 
jesty's troops  V* 

He  paused  for  a  moment,  for  Elizabeth  made 
a  motion  with  her  hand,  as  if  begging  him  to 
cease  and  let  her  think  ;  but,  aHer  a  brief  space, 
she  said,  in  a  low  voice,  **  Go  on,  go  on !  I 
must  hear  all — spare  nothing,  my  lord;  say 
every  word !" 

"  It  grieves  me,  madam,  but  it  is  my  duty  to 
your  Majesty,"  answered  Algernon  Grey.  •»  The 
disparity,  then,  between  the  numbers  of  the  two 
armies  is  rendered  greater  by  the  moral  state  - 
of  each.  Your  troops  are  faithful,  I  do  believe ; 
but  see  what  a  diffiarence  exists  between  them 
and  the  enemy :  the  latter  are  coming  up  with 
the  force  and  energy  of  atuck,  and  the  prestige 
of  victory ;  yours  have,  in  great  part,  been 
waiting  ]6ng,  hearing  of  defeat,  troubled  with 
rumours  of  towns  taken  and  their  fellows 
butchered ;  receiving  retreating  troops  amongst 
them,  learning  to  look  with  apprehension  for 
attack,  rather  than  to  rush  with  ardour  to  aa- 
sail.  Thus  their  courage  has  been  lowered, 
their  enthusiasm  drowned,  their  resolutloa  «^<- 
ken."  ^  .^^ 
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exclaimed  the  Queen.  "You  seem  to  blame 
the  measures  that  have  been  taken." 

"  1  would  reply,  madam,  thai  it  is  with  the 
future,  Dot  the  past,  we  have  to  do,*'  answered 
Algernon  Grey;  **but  that  from  the  past  we 
may  judge  what  is  necessary  for  the  present 
moment.  I  will,  then,  blame  the  measures  that 
have  been  taken ;  6)r  they  ha?e  been  suggested 
to  his  Majesty  by  civilians  as  ignorant  of  what 
is  needful  for  the  defence  of  a  kingdom  as  any 
priest  in  a  country  parish.  The  defensive  pol- 
icy which  has  been  assumed  was  not  the  policy 
for  Bohemia.  Thatpolicy  was  to  attack  as  soon 
as  the  Emperor  began  the  war — to  prevent  the 
concentration  of  his  forces — ^to  out  through  his 
alliances^ — to  gain  friends  and  daunt  adversaries 
by  winning  the  first  successes  of  the  strife. 
The  true  policy  of  Bohemia  was  to  attack  as 
soon  as  the  Emperor  began  the  war.  That 
time  has  passed  by :  yet  much  may  be  retrieved 
if  wa  can  but  win  this  battle ;  and  the  first 
means  of  so  doing  is  to  restore  some  moral  tone 
to  the  soldiery.  The  army  is  faithful;  but 
there  is  a  great  diflereoce  between  being  faith- 
ful and  being  zealous.  The  troops  are  not  zeal- 
ous. Time---delay — ^reverses — neglect — fatigue 
— privation — havejall  cooled  them.  His  Majes- 
ty's own  continued  absence  from  the  army  has 
cooled  them  also.  Forgive  me.  Madam,  if  I 
have  seemed  to  speak  irreverently,  and  even 
unfeelingly ;  but  I  will  show  you  a  reason  for  it 
presently.  These  men,  fighting  continually 
against  superior  forces,  driven  from  camp  in 
camp,  and  only  making  a  stand  where  the 
ground  greatly  favoured  them,  subjected  to  all 
sorts  of  privations,  and  wearied  to  death  with 
marches,  have  heard  of  feasting  and  pageantry 
at  Prague,  but  no  preparations  for  their  sup- 
port ;  have  heard  of  preaching  and  long  prayers, 
but  not  of  levies  and  tratnings,  and  forces  in  the 
field  to  aid  them.  They  have  seen  the  enemy 
every  day — their  King  only  once." 

'*  Oh,  cease !  cease  !"  cried  Elizabeth,  clasp- 
ing her  hands  together.  **  I  have  seen  it ;  I 
have  felt  it.  I  have  known  right  weU  that  this 
is  not  the  way  to  win  or  keep  a  crown.  It  is 
sad ;  it  is — But,  no,  no  ;  I  must  not  speak  such 
things ;  I  must  not  even  think  them.  He  is  my 
husband — good,  noble,  brave;  but  too  lightly, 
too  easily  persuaded.  I  have  been  ill,  too,  my- 
self—am little  fitted  for  active  exertion  even 
now ;  but  yet,  tell  me  what  you  desire — tell  me 
yfhai  Christian  of  Anhalt  judges  needful  for  the 
security  of  the  present  moment." 

*'  The  immediate  presence  of  the  King  in  the 
camp,"  answered  Algernon  Grey.  "  Let  him 
show  himself  to  the  soldiery — let  him  take  part 
in  their  labours  and  their  dangers— 4et  him  com- 
mand, lead,  encourage,  as  he  did  at  Rakonitz. 
Their  enthusiasm  in  his  cause  will  revive ;  their 
courage  and  their  zeal  will  mount  together. 
With  that  hill  for  our  position,  and  these  can- 
non for  our  support,  we  will  win  the  victory,  or 
die  to  the  last  man." 

Elizabeth  started  up,  and  grasped  his  hand  in 
hers.  *'  He  shall  come,"  she  said  :  **  if  I  am  a 
king's  daughter  and  a  king's  wife,  he  shall  come. 
Early  in  the  morning  he  shall  be  with  his  troops, 
if  my  voice  have  not  lost  all  power  over  him. 
And  now  go,  my  friend.  Agnes,  you  lead  him 
^own.  Yet,  stay  one  moment.  There  is  never 
knowing  what  ouiy  happen  in  this  life  of  change. 


Should  the  terrible  disasters  which  oor  wtnC 
fears  paint  befall  us,  all  will  be  coDfosioo  hsre. 
My  lord,  1  tremble  for  some  of  these  poor  thii|i 
who  have  accompanied  me  to  Pragoe.  Let  ne 
provide  defence  for  one  of  them.  Yea  will  take 
care  of  my  poor  Agnes  1 — is  it  not  eo  1  Tot 
are  her  father's  friend.  You  love  ber  well,  I 
know.  You  will  protect  her  in  the  hoar  of 
need!" 

*•  If  I  survive,  I  will  protect  her  as  a  biotkerr 
answered  Algernon  ,Grey,  "  till  I  give  ap  the 
charge  to  her  good  uncle  at  Heidelberg.'' 

"  Enough,  enough,"  said  the  Qaeeo.  "  Nov 
go.  You  have  spoken  hardly,  my  lord,  bot 
kindly,  I  do  believe ;  and  I  thank  yoo  IromoT 
heart  for  opening  eyes  that  have  been  cistd 
too  long.    Lead  him  down,  my  Agnes." 

Algernon  Grey  bowed  low,  and  withdrew. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

These  were  a  few  murmured  words  at  ibe 
door  of  that  large  room  where  Algerooa  Qtt! 
had  waited  to  know  the  pleasure  of  the  Qoees 
of  Bohemia ;  there  was  a  soft  pressoie  of  iko 
hand  ;  and  then,  by  an  irresistible  impobe, 
which  mastered  forethought,  reason,  m^/JJJ" 
lution,  he  drew  the  sweet  girl,  who  stood  he»AB 
him,  genily  towards  him,  and  pressed  his  lips 
upon  hers.  No  human  form  was  seen  in  tbe 
corridor;  it  was  dim,  nearly  dark,  lighted  by 
one  faint  lamp ;  but  yet,  though  none  u%  »* 
heart  smote  him;  and  he  said, " ForgifewP. 
Agnes,  forgive  roe,  dear  one !  such  a  «?®*'J 
such  events,  may  well  excuse  one  token  o( 
eternal  tenderness  towards  you  who  ire  *> 
dear." 

"  I  do  forgive  you,  Algernon,"  said  Agt^ 
very  pale ;  *•  but  oh,  do  not,  do  not"      ^ 

"I  will  ask  your  forgiveness  hereafter,  «»- 
swered  Algernon ;  •*  when  my  whole|«rt  wau 
be  laid  before  you.  Then,  I  think,  y*^^^ 
give  me,  when  you  see  the  terrible  atmcP* 
which  has  agitated  me  so  long."  .    ,^ 

"Yes— I  am  sure  I  shaU  find  nothing  w 
forgive,"  she  replied;  "but  yctyottmu*jwJ 
do  this  again ;  for,  if  you  do,  I  shall  dooDi-^ 
shall  fear."  . 

"Fear  not,"  answered  Algernon  Grey,  rw- 
ing  her  hand  to  his  lips ;  "  on  my  honor,  onw 
truth,  I  will  give  you  no  cause  to  dooW  j»'  w»^ 
— No,  no,  Agnes,  you  cannot  doubt  roe. 

"Nor  do  I,  nor  do  I,"  she  said,  »«y«f  *^ 
other  hand  upon  his;  "oh  no,  I  ao»*°f*/V 
are  all  that  is  noble  and  good.  ^^"^^'jL^pt 
well ! — we  part  in  a  terrible  moment.  w» 
expose  yourself  rashly ;  but  come  *»* 
victory  if  it  be  possible,  and  if  not,  »*»"J^ 
back  to  protect  poor  Agnes  Herbert  mW^ 
ment  of  danger  and  need."  .      ,^  u^ 

He  did  not  answer ;  but  again  and  agam  p 
kissed  her  hand ;  and.  then  turning  **'• '  ^ 
strode  along  the  wide  corridor  towards  ine  ow 
of  the  great  stairs.  .^  /  «  ib« 

He  thought  he  heard  a  low  laugh  (rm^ 
farther  end  of  the  passage,  but  his  m'oflJJ 
no  state  to  attend  to  tnflcs;  and,  ^^ri^ 
rapidly,  he  found  himself  the  next  iDoma»  ^^ 
the  wide  vestibule  below.    AU  the  »«r»»" 
and  attendanU  were  absent.    The  "V  -JJ^ 
chairs,  in  which  the  chief  porters  ««. 
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▼aeant ;  the  broad  table,  at  wkieh  the  pages 
and  daily  waiters  played  at  different  games,  dis- 
ployed  not  a  single  figure  learning  the  shortest 
road  to  vice  and  folly.  Algernon  Grey  was 
walking  qoickly  across,  when  he  heard,  pro- 
ceeding from  a  door  at  the  aide,  a  well-known 
voice  pronounce  his  name. 

••  What,  Algernon !"  cried  William  Lovet ; 
and  the  young  Englishman,  as  be  turned  round, 
could  see  the  foot  of  a  narrow  staircase  faintly 
marked  beyond  the  doorway  where  Loret 
atood  ;  **  what,  Algernon,  you  beret  You,  a 
man  of  feuds  and  battle-fields,  contemner  of 
love  and  all  self-delights— you  within  the  sflky 
precincts  of  a  court,  where  the  star  of  beauty 
reigoa  supreme ;  and  Eros  holds  one  side  of 
the  bouse,  while  Bacchus  holds  tne  other! 
Wonders  will  never  cease !  I  shall  expect  to 
•ee  old  Christian  of  Anhalt  tripping  it  gaily 
with  Amelia  of  Lolma  in  some  gay  ball*  or  the 
Priooe  of  Hohenloe  twirling  round  upon  his 
toee,  with  heels  unspurred,  and  a  soft  simper 
OD  bis  bellicose  lip.  In  fortune's  name !  what 
has  brought  yon  hither  V* 

"  Business,  my  good  cousin,*'  answered  Al- 
gernon Grey ;  **  and  that  business  none  of  mine. 
The  secret  is  another's ;  therefore  it  must  rest 
where  it  is^in  my  own  bosom.'* 

'*  Good,'*  answered  LfOvet,  **  exceeding  good. 
1  would  not  add  an  ounce  weight  to  my  camp- 
equipage  for  all  the  secrets  that  ever  yet  were 
kittened.  I  am  neither  a  great  general  ner  a 
great  diplomatist,  thank  heaven  and  the  stars 
that  are  therein.  I  can  fight  and  make  love, 
play  a  shrewd  game  at  cards  with  a  knavish 
adversary,  rattle  the  dice-box  hard  and  fet 
throw  sixes ;  but  I  know  naught  of  the  trade  of 
negotiation,  thanks  be  unto  God !  Your  taciturn 
▼irtue,  with  the  hat  over  the  led  ear,  the  mous- 
iaohio  turned  up  at  the  corner,  and  the  feather 
half  biding  the  right  eye,  tawny  leather  boots, 
a  sober  doublet,  and  a  sword  long  enough  for 
Don  Pedro  of  Spain,  give  you  all  the  qualities 
requisite  for  a  profound  ambassador ;  and  the 
gods  forfend,  that  I  should  meddle  with  the 
puddle,  or  stir  the  duck-weed  of  your  stagnant 
diplomacy.  But  whither  away  1  You  seem  in 
haste,  when  every  man  this  night  is  idling  out 
his  moments,  what  with  cups  of  wine,  what 
with  huge  sirloins,  what  with  bright  eyes  and 
sweet  smiles,  thinking  that  that  same  perisha- 
ble commodity  called  time  may  be  but  scanty 
in  the  purse  of  the  future ;  and  that  it  is  bat 
wise  to  got  the  money^s  worth,  ere  it  is  all 
expended." 

**  1  am  back  to  the  camp  with  all  speed," 
answered  Algernon  Grey.  **  Matters  are  not 
going  there  as  I  could  wish  ;  and,  moreover,  it 
is  late." 

'*Not  too  late  to  take  a  walk  round  the 
ramparts,"  said  Lovet,  in  a  graver  tone  than 
he  had  used.  *'  It  is  well  worth  our  while, 
my  noUe  cousin,  to  look  at  what  is  going  on 
there.*' 

"It  will  occupy  much  time,"  answered  his 
companion,  some  whav  struck  by  the  change  in 
his  manner ;  *'  and,  in  the  present  state  of  affairs, 
we  shall  be  challenged  and  stopped  by  every 
sentry  that  we  meet  with." 

"  Fear  not,"  answered  Lovet,  with  a  slight 
^saaile ;  "J  am  profoondly  intimate  with  every 
giard  you  wUl  meet  upon  the  walls ;  and  I  re- 


peat, good  cousin,  that  it  is  well  worth  while, 
for  you,  at  least,  who  can  report  to  your  friend, 
the  general,  to  see  with  a  soldier's  eye  the 
preparations  of  the  what  they  call  the  klein 
seite  of  the  city  of  Prague ;  for,  as  we  shall 
have  a  battle  to-morrow  or  the  next  day,  and 
as  Christian  of  Anhalt,  in  case  of  reverse,  may 
think  fit  to  retreat  into  the  town,  it  is  quite 
right  he  should  know  what  iie  city  is  like.  It 
is  a  marvellous  place,  Prague,  and  mighty  tran- 
quil. But  come,  tell  your  horses  to  go  to  the 
gate,  mine  are  there  already." 

While  he  had  been  speaking,  bis  cousin  and 
himself  bad  descended  a  second  flight  of  steps, 
and  entered  the  hall  dose  to  the  great  door  ef 
the  first  court.  All  was  still  emptiness ;  and 
the  two  gentlemen  were  leiVto  open  the  wicket 
for  themselves,  without  any  one  to  assist  them. 

"Tis  a  pity,"  said  William  Lovet,  ««tbat 
Maximilian  of  Bavaria  does  not  know  what  is 
going  on  here ;  otherwise  be  might  end  the  war 
at  once,  and  might  take  the  Elector  himself  in 
the  midst  of  bis  banquet,  like  a  iat  carp  in  a 
stew  feeding  upon  groundbait." 

There  was  too  much  truth,  as  Algernon  Grey 
felt,  in  what  his  cousin  said ;  and,  not  at  aU 
unwilling  to  obtain  some  indication  of  the  state 
of  the  popular  mind  in  Prague,  the  young  Eng- 
lishman, when  they  issued  out  into  the  open 
air,  called  his  servant  Tony  to  his  side,  and 
told  him  to  lead  his  horse  down  the  hill  to  the 
gate  by  which  he  had  entered,  and  to  wait  for 
his  coming  there. 

"Take  care  where  you  go,  my  lord,"  said 
the  man ;  *'  for  the  people  are  all  as  drunk  as 
swine,  and  mighty  quarrelsome  to  boot.  Here 
is  Frill,  who  has  got  into  three  disputes  since 
yon  went  in,  and  one  regular  quarrel,  in  which 
he  would  have  got  bis  costard  broken  had  I  not 
interferred  and  spoken  them  fair  in  a  language 
of  which  they  did  not  understand  a  word ;  so 
that  the  poor  people  were  convinced,  and  had 
nothing  to  reply.  I  showed  them  how  tall  he 
was  with  my  hand,  and  how  tall  they  were, 
and  I  patted  my  stomach  and  shrugged  my 
shoulders,  and  clapped  one  gentleman  en  the 
back  till  his  leathern  jerkin  fumed  like  a  dusty 
road ;  and,  seeing  that  I  was  not  a  German, 
who  are  the  bullies  here  in  Bohemia,  they 
walked  away  and  left  Frill  in  a  whole  skin,  and 
me  very  glad  to  be  quit  of  their  company.  So 
I  beseech  you,  my  good  lord,  to  be  careful 
where  you  go." 

"  I  will  take  care,"  answered  Algernon  Grey, 
briefly.  "  Go  down,  as  I  have  told  you  ;'*  and 
taking  Level's  arm  he  proceeded  through  two 
or  three  narrow  streets,  till  they  came  to  a  low 
stony  lane,  which  ran  at  the  fot  of  the  inner 
wall.  After  pacing  on  for  about  a  hundred 
yards,  they  found  a  flight  of  rude  stone  steps 
leading  up  to  the  platform  above,  without  rail- 
ing or  balustrade  ;  and  mounting,  they  walked 
on  looking  over  the  parapet  upon  the  low 
ground  underneath.  From  time  to  time  they 
came  upon  a  heavy  piece  of  ordnance,  but  no 
soldier  appeared  beside  it ;  they  passed  several 
flanking  towers,  hut  no  sentry  was  seen  on 
guard  ;  they  gazea  forth  upon  the  outworks  of 
the  place,  but  from  the  Hradsohin  to  the  Mol- 
dau  neither  fire,  nor  light,. nor  moving  form 
showed  any  sign  of  praparation  against  attack. 

"Now,  let  men  say  what  they  will,"  said' 
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Lovet,  in  W«  usual  keen  sarcailic  tone,  "this 
city  of  Pragae  is  a  strong  and  well -defended 
plaoe ;  and  so  watched  and  gnarded  as  it  is.  so 
harmonioas  and  faithful  within,  and  with  a 
anited  and  an  enthusiastic  army  without,  keen 
most  be  the  courage,  and  overpowering  the 
force,  that  will  subdue  it  to  an  enemy.  You 
can  do  what  you  like,  Algernon,  but  if  you 
would  take  my  ad#ce,  you  would  do  either  one 
of  two  things ;  go  to  old  Christian  of  Anhalt, 
tell  him  that  Prague  is  in  the  most  perfect  state 
of  defence,  well  provisioned,  well  watched,  and 
well  garrisoned,  and,  that  in  case  of  defeat,  he 
may  retreat  into  it  in  all  security ;  or  else,  bring 
your  men  and  horses  to  the  gate,  walk  back  to 
the  palace,  tell  fair  Agnes  Herbert  that  you 
have  come  to  conduct  her  in  safety  to  Hei- 
delberg, mount  and  away.  You  understand 
what  I  mean ;  as  for  myself,  my  course  is 
taken."  ^    ^ 

Algernon  Grey  grasped  him  by  the  arm,  and 
gazed  in  his  face  by  the  light  of  the  moon. 
"You  do  not  mean  to  say,"  he  exclaimed, 
**  that  such  is  the  course  you  intend  to  pur- 
sue 1" 

"Oh  no.  cousin  mine,"  answered  Lovet, 
**  two  or  three  causes  combine  to  prevent  me ; 
first,  you  know  I  have  an  old  fondness  for  fight- 
ing, merely  for  fighting's  sake,  and  I  would  just 
as  soon  think  of  leaving  a  good  dinner  untouch- 
ed, as  of  going  away  when  a  battle  is  in  prep- 
aration. Next,  you  see  I  have  no  one  to  take 
with  me,  for  dear,  sweet,  insipid,  tiresome 
Madame  de  Laussitz  has  gone  back  with  her  fat 
husband  to  set  up  virtue  and  dignity  in  their 
own  patrimonial  halls.  Then  thirdly,  and  lastly, 
having  no  object  anywhere,  I  may  just  as  well 
be  here  as  in  another  place.  Life  is  getting 
wonderfolly  dull  to  me,  Algernon,  and  I  do  not 
even  find  the  same  pleasure  in  a  battle  that  I 
used  to  do.  However,  it  is  a  little  more  amus- 
ing than  anything  else,  and  therefore  I  shall 
stay  and  see  it.  If  I  am  killed,  the  matter  of 
the  future  is  settled  to  my  hand.  If  I  survive, 
and  the  Austrians  beat,  which  I  suppose  they 
.certainly  will.  I  shall  set  spurs  to  my  horse, 
and  give  him  such  a  gallop  as  he  has  not  had 
since  he  was  bitted.  If  the  Bohemians,  by  any 
chance,  win  the  victory,  I  shall  go  on  with  them 
and  help  them  to  sack  Vienna.  1  never  saw  a 
capital  city  pillaged,  and  it  must  be  very  amus- 
ing." 

He  spoke  in  the  most  ordinary  tone  possible ; 
in  which,  perhaps,  there  was  a  slight  touch  of 
habitual  affectation ;  but  Algernon  Grey,  who 
could  not  view  things  so  lightly,  nor  treat  them 
so  when  he  regarded  them  otherwise,  pandered 
upon  his  words,  and  after  a  moment's  silence, 
asked,  *•  What  makes  you  think  it  so  positively 
certain  that  the  Austrians  will  be  successful  1 
We  have  often  known  a  battle  won  with  a  much 
greater  disparity  of  numbers." 

"  Come  with  roe  and  I  will  show  you.  Alger- 
non," answered  William  Lovet;  and,  walking 
on  till  they  came  to  the  third  tower  from  the 
gate,  they  passed  the  only  sentinel  they  had 
seen,  giving  the  word  in  answer  to  his  chal- 
lenge, and  then  issuing  forth  from  the  town, 
mounted  their  horses  and  rode  on  to  the  Star. 

**Now  let  us  send  the  beasts  back,"  said 
howH,  when  they  reacbed  \.Vi«  foov  oC  \.Vke 


path  on  foot,  we  shaH  have  a  foH  view  of  !■ 
grand  army,  which  is  to  do  8a<^  mighty  tkiip 
to-morrow. 

Algernon  Grey  followed  in  silanee,  after  •• 
dering  the  page  to  inform  young  Ghriiiiaiif 
Anhalt  that  he  would  be  back  in  half  aa  boa 
For  about  three  or  four  hundred  yards,  u  tki 
ascended,  the  army  was  hidden  from  their  n{ki 
by  some  tall  trees  and  bushes ;  hot  tbej  eodi 
see  the  glare  of  the  watch-fires  spreadnffa 
into  the  sky,  and  bear  the  murmuring  nvrf 
many  voices ;  for  the  wine  and  provisiom  kd 
raised  the  spirits  of  the  aoldiery  for  a  time,  mi 
they  were  wearing  away  the  night  ia  laoftar 
and  in  song.  No  sentinel  barred  their  prik; 
no  guard  demanded  the  word ;  for,  altfa 
strict  orders  had  been  issued  by  the  geoenl  k 
extraordinary  precautions  to  be  taken,  thei^ 
moralization  of  the  soldiery,  which  bad  kaa 
collected  on  the  Weissenberg  to  suppoitthi 
force  under  Christian  of  Anhalt,  had  becooHii 
great  before  his  arrival,  that  no  command  «■ 
obeyed,  except  by  the  force  immediately  ssto 
his  own  orders ;  and  the  sentries,  alter  kaviiC 
been  placed,  quietly  retired  to  rejoin  their  eon- 
rades  round  the  watch-fires,  as  soon  as  the  tyn 
of  the  oflScers  were  withdrawn. 

Turning  the  little  patch  of  underwood.  Al|«* 
non  Grey  and  Lovet  came  suddenly  nfon 
group  of  eight  men.  stretched  out  arooad  a  pilt 
of  blazing  wood,  singing,  jesting,  wrani^liaf. 
with  their  wild  countenances,  long  thaj/ff 
beards  and  hair,  strange  apparel,  and  vaiiw 
kinds  of  arms  designating  them  as  some  of  tke 
Transylvanian  hordes  of  Bethlem  Gabor.  IVy 
started  up  at  the  two  fine,  handsome-Iookio|r 
men  who  approached,  with  a  look  of  savagt 
curiosity,  but  took  no  further  notice,  and  lbs 
man  who  was  singing  even  did  not  interrept  hv 
music.  It  was  a  wild,  rude  ahr,  but  not  with- 
out much  plaintive  melody;  for,  tboogh  ths 
song  seemed  to  be  a  bacchanalian  one,  yet  (be 
general  tone  was  melancholy,  €f  seemed  so  to 
the  ear  of  Algernon  Grey. 

**  Speak  to  them,  Algernon,  speak  to  them,'* 
said  Lovet,  after  they  had  watched  them  for  a 
moment  or  two. 

«'  They  will  not  understand  a  word  I  say,* 
answered  his  cousin.  "Do  you  not  see? 
These  sre  the  Transylvanians." 

"  Oh,"  answered  Lovet,  and  walked  on. 

Without  saying  another  word,  he  led  the 
way  along  the  rise  ef  the  bill,  on  whicb  was 
spread  out  the  force  of  the  auxiliaries,  and  at 
length  came  to  a  small  open  space  kept  by  a 
sentinel  or  two  of  Christian  of  Anbalt*s  own 
force,  to  prcTent  any  tumult,  or  quarrelliof  be- 
tween the  Bohemians  and  Transylvaniaas. 
Here  the  two  gentlemen  were  challenged ;  bat, 
giving  the  word,  they  passed  on  throofh  the 
Bohemian  bivouacs,  where,  in  some  degree, 
more  order  and  discipline  was  observable.  From 
time  to  time,  indeed,  a  scene  of  great  neise  and 
confusion  presented  itself;  and  once  er  twice 
blows  were  given,  and  even  knives  drawn,  so 
that  the  constant  interference  of  the  officers 
was  required  to  keep  peace  amongst  a  violent 
and  easily  excited  people.  In  other  plaees, 
however,  the  men  were  stretched  out  arosod 
their  fires  asleep;  and  here  and  there  tbey 
were  talking  quietly,  tboogh  with  somewhat 
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•*  Now,  ask  some  of  these  fipllows,  Algernon," 
rai<1  Lovet,  *'  how  they  like  the  prospect  of  to- 
morrow V* 

'*  I  do  net  speak  Bohemian,*'  answered  Ai- 
rmen Grey. 

•*BHt  do  not  they  understand  German  1" 
asked  his  cousin. 

**  Not  a  word,'*  said  Algernon,  gazing  in  his 
fMoe  ;  *'  yc«u  would  not  persuade  me,  Lovet,  that 
you  have  been  so  long  amongst  them  without 
discovering  that  fact." 

«» No,"  replied  Lovet ;  "  but  I  have  discover- 
ed something  mure,  Algernon,  that  the  discord 
is  not  only  in  the  tongues  of  this  host,  though 
Babel  could  scarcely  match  it  in  confusion  of 
laoguages,  but  in  the  spirit,  character,  customs, 
Tiews,  and  feelings,  of  those  who  compose  it. 
It  is,  in  fact,  a  mere  mob  of  different  nations, 
Esglish,  Scotch,  Germans,  Bohemians,  Tran- 
sylvanians,  Silesians,  Moravians,  and  Dutch, 
without  one  common  bond  between  them,  not 
understanding  each  other's  tongues,  no  man 
having  a  fellow-feeling  for  his  neighbour,  no 
zeal,  no  esprit  de  corps,  and  one-half  of  them 
sot  knowing  what  they  are  brought  here  for  at 
all.  Now  I  say,  that  if  this  corps  beats  the 
regular  and  well-disciplined  Austrians  and  Ba- 
varians, it  must  be  by  a  miracle  from  heaven  ; 
for  no  human  means  will  ever  produce  such  a 
jesnlt — so  now  good-night,  cousin ;  I  shall  go 
to  my  tent  and  sleep ;  for  as  there  is  a  chance 
of  this  being  the  last  evening  of  my  life,  I  have 
taken  eare  to  make  it  a  merry  one,  and  I  am 
tired  of  amusement  of  different  kinds." 

'» Good-night,"  said  Algernon  Grey;  and 
shaking  hands,  they  parted. 

At  the  door  of  his  tent  the  young  English 
nobleman  found  his  servant,  Tony,  and  the  page, 
Frill,  conversing  together  in  low  tones ;  and,  on 
asking  if  they  had  delivered  his  message  to  the 
Yoong  Prince  of  Anhalt,  he  was  informed  that 
Christian  had  gone  forth  to  make  a  round 
through  the  camp,  and  had  not  yet  returned. 
Algernon  Grey  perceived  that  there  was  a  sort 
of  hesitation  in  the  manner  of  both  his  attend- 
ants ;  that  Frill  gazed  at  the  elder  servant,  and 
the  old  man  turned  his  eyes  to  the  page  ;  but, 
suspecting  that  both  might  entertain  some  ap- 
prehensions regarding  the  ensuing  day,  he  did 
not  choose  to  encourage  any  questions,  and 
walked  at  once  into  the  tent. 

•'  Give  it  yourself.  Frill,  give  it  yourself," 
said  Tony,  loud  enough  for  his  lord  to  hear; 
•'has  the'  devil  of  impudence  abandoned  you 
that  you  dare  not  do  what  it  is  your  duty  to  do, 
when  you  dare  do  so  much  that  you  ought  not  V 
Algernon  Grey  had  seated  himself  before  the 
little  table,  and  the  next  instant  Frill  entered 
the  tent,  and  approached  with  a  paper  in  his 
band,  saying,  '•  This  dropped  from  you,  my  lord, 
as  you  were  dismounting  at  the  foot  of  the  hill. 
I  found  it  under  the  horse's  feet." 

Algernon  Grey  took  the  paper  from  his  hand, 
and  looked  at  it  for  a  moment  before  he  opened 
it.  He  did  not  recollect  its  shape  and  appear- 
ance at  all.  It  was  folded  as  if  it  had  been 
placed  in  a  cover,  in  form  like  an  ordinary  let- 
ter, hut  without  seal  or  address ;  there  was  the 
mark  of  a  horse's  shoe  across  it,  so  that  the 
boy's  story  of  where  ho  had  found  it  was  thus 
far  confirmed  ;  and  Algernon  Grey  unfolded  it 
and  held  it  to  the  lamp.  The  handwriting  was 
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not  unfamiliar  to  him,  for  he  bad  twice  in  his 
life  received  a  letter  in  the  same ;  but  the  tone 
was  very  diff*erent  from  that  in  which  he  had 
ever  himself  been  addressed,  although  his  rela- 
tion with  the  writer  might  have  justified  the 
warmest  language  that  woman  can  use  towards 
man. 

**  A  whole  year  and  more  has  passed,"  so 
ran  the  letter,  **  and  yet  yon  have  not  returned, 
nor  accomplished  that  which  you  undertook.  I 
thirst  to  see  you,  to  cast  myself  into  your  arms 
again.  I  thirst  in  the  midst  of  all  these  people, 
barren  and  insignificant  to  me.  for  the  sight  ef 
him  I  love,  as  the  traveller  in  the  desert  thirsts 
for  the  cool  well.  Yet  come  not  till  it  is  ac- 
complished ;  but  strive,  if  you  do  love  me,  to 
accomplish  it  soon.  Take  any  means, — take  all 
means.  Tell  him  that  I  hate  him ;  that  I  shall 
ever  hate  him ;  that  his  cold  and  precise  nature 
can  never  assimilate  with  my  fiery  and  impetu- 
ous disposition ;  that  those  who  linked  us  to 
one  another,  tried  to  bind  flame  and  ice  togeth- 
er. Tell  him,  that  I  say  that  I  hate  him.  Tell 
him,  if  you  will,  that  I  love  you.  Require  him 
to  break  this  bond,  as  has  been  often  done  be- 
fore; and  let  him  know,  if  he  persists,  it  shall 
be  for  his  own  wretchedness ;  that  every  hour 
of  his  union  with  me  shall  be  an  hour  of  misery ; 
that  every  minute  shall  have  its  grief,  or  wo- 
man's wit  shall  fail  me.  If  all  this  docs  not  de- 
cide him,  you  must  seek  some  other  means.  I 
leave  them  to  you,  but  the  man's  life  cannot  he 
charmed  ;  at  all  events,  do  what  you  have  to  do 
speedily,  my  William,  and  then  fly  to  my  arms. 
I  will  not  put  my  name,  but  there  will  be  no 
need  of  guessing  twice.    Farewell !" 

Algernon  Grey  laid  down  the  letter  on  the 
table,  and  gazed  at  it  sternly  for  a  moment, 
then  raised  his  eyes  to  the  page,  who  had  re- 
tired to  the  other  side  of  the  tent  near  the  en- 
trance. 

"Come  hither,  boy,"  he  said,  and  as  the 
youth,  with  a  slow  and  faltering  step,  advanced 
towards  him,  his  lord  added,  "  you  have  read 
this  letter  1" 

"A  part,  my  lord,"  replied  Frill,  with  his 
knees  shaking.  *'  Tony  thought  I  had  better 
read  it  to  find  out  whom  it  belonged  to." 

<*You  do  not  pretend  to  say,"  continued  Al- 
gernon Grey,  *•  that  when  you  had  read  it,  you 
believed  it  belonged  to  me." 

The  boy  hesitated  and  turned  crimson,  and 
then  murmured,  •*  Tony  thought  it  ought  to  be- 
long to  you.  whoever  it  was  sent  to." 

"  Call  him  hither,  and  return  yourself,"  said 
Algernon  Grey ;  but  the  boy  had  not  far  to  go, 
for  the  eld  servant  was  still  waiting  without. 
When  he  appeared,  however,  his  air  and  man- 
ner was  diff*erent  frem  that  of  the  page;  he 
seemed  very  grave  indeed,  but  calm  and  firm, 
and  while  the  boy  slunk  behind  him,  he  advan- 
ced boldly  to  the  table  by  which  his  lord  sat. 

*•  How  is  it,"  said  Algernon  Grey,  "  that  yon, 
an  old  and  faithful  servant  of  my  house,  I  might 
say  almost  a  friend,  have  induced  this  boy  to 
deceive  me  into  reading  a  letter  which  was 
never  intended  for  my  eyel" 

** Because,  my  lord,"  replied  Tony,   "that 
there  were  things  never  intended  for  your  cye» 
which  it  is  right  and  necessary  you  should  see ; 
a  great  many  things,  never  vtA^tAs^  Ssst  '^^^ax 
car,  lYiaV  W  \a  tiTiVf  y3^i^>^  t2ws^^\ift»i^^ 
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**  Indeed  !**  said  Algernoii  Grey.  "  In  this, 
however,  yoa  hare  done  wrong,  though  I  doubt 
not  that  your  intention  was  gM»d.  You  should 
never  attempt  to  deceive.  You  should  have 
spoken  to  me  boldly  and  straightforwardly,  and 
I  might  have  thanked  you  then  for  information 
which  now  is  burdensome  to  me." 

"  Why,  you  forbade  roe,  my  lord,  ever  to  say 
anything  to  you  against  your  cousin.  Sir  Will- 
iam, again;  you  thought  I  was  prejudiced  about 
him,  that  I  had  some  hatred  towards  him,  and 
80,  when  a  means  came  of  opening  your  eyes, 
I  determined  I  would  take  it  at  any  risk, 
otherwise  I  could  have  told  you  a  great  deal 
about  this  long  ago.*' 

**  From  what  source  came  your  information  V* 
asked  Algernon  Grey. 

**  First  from  old  Paul  Watson,"  answered 
Tony,  *'who  was  killed  at  Rakoniti.  When 
we  were  coming  out  of  Heidelberg,  just  before 
the  thunderstorm,  he  told  me  that  your  cousin 
had  been  spending  all  his  time,  before  he  came 
abroad  hither,  in  making  love  to  the  lady 
Catherine,  though  he  knew  her  to  be  your 
affianced  wife.  Then,  my  good  lord,  when 
we  first  came  to  this  place,  and  the  king's 
courier  went  over  to  England,  I  got  him  to 
take  a  letter  for  me  to  my  brother,  who  soon 
sent  me  plenty  more  intelligence,  which  I  will 
show  you,  if  we  live  over  to-morrow." 

**  To  what  effect !"  asked  his  master,  in  a 
low  deep  tone. 

*'  To  the  effect  that  this  has  been  going  on 
for  years,"  answered  Tony ;  **  and  that  there  is 
many  a  strange  and  scandalous  story  in  the 
eountry  which  makes  this  woman  no  wife  for 
you,  my  lord." 

"  And  yet  she  is  my  wife,'*  muttered  Al- 
gernon Grey  to  himself;  then  waving  his  hand 
to  the  servant,  he  said,  "  Leave  me." 

The  page  instantly  withdrew ;  but  Tony  lin- 
gered fur  a  moment  or  two,  and  then  said,  **  I 
hope  you  will  forgive  me,  my  lord ;  for  I  see 
that  this  has  made  yoa  very  unhappy.  I  can't 
help  thinking,  however,  that  it  is  little  worth 
while  to  vex  one's  self  about  such  a  woman, 
when  there  is  more  than  one  of  the  sweetest 
and  the  best,  who  would  be  happy  enough  to  be 
your  wife." 

A  faint  smile  crossed  Algernon's  Grey's  coun- 
tenance. **It  is  not  her  conduct  makes  me 
unhappy,  my  good  friend,"  he  answered;  "it 
is  long  since  any  thing  that  she  could  do  has 
had  such  an  effect.  I  have  known  her  thoroughly 
for  some  time ;  but  that  a  man,  my  near  rela- 
tion, my  pretended  friend  and  old  companion, 
shpuld  take  part  in  bringing  disgrace  upon  my 
■ame,  and  enter  into  such  black  schemes  as 
these" — and  he  laid  his  hand  upon  the  letter— 
**  does  grieve  and  astonish  me  ;  does  shake  my 
confidence  in  human  virtue  and  honour,  and 
makes  mc  doubt  whether  friendship  is  anything 
^t  a  mere  shadow,  honesty  but  an  idle  name." 

**  No,  my  lord,  no,"  cried  the  servant ;  "  it 
aH  comes  of  your  shutting  your  eyes  to  your 
cousin's  behaviour,  even  from  your  boyhood. 
You  thought  everybody  was  prejudiced  against 
him ;  that  we  hated  him  without  cause ;  but« 
Moss  you,  my  good  lord,  we  knew  him  from  bis 
youth,  and  had  plenty  of  opportunities  of  seeing 
what  voo  never  saw.  Yon  great  noblemen  are, 
doubtless,  clever  and  more  learned  than  we 


are;  but  we  poor  people  have  got  our  eyes  sd 
can't  help  making  ose  of  then.  I  never  mw 
Sir  William  do  anything  from  a  good  motite; 
I  never  saw  him  do  anything  straightforwardlj; 
I  never  heard  of  any  act  of  kindness;  asd  job 
may  judge  what  we  think,  when  we  baie 
watched  for  the  whole  of  the  last  year,  daj  uA 
night,  I  may  say,  for  fear  yoo  sboold  haft  t 
shot  in  the  head,  or  a  blade  in  the  heart,  that 
did  not  come  from  the  hands  of  a  fair  eoeof.* 

**  No,  DO,"  cried  Algernon  Grey,  wafiag  kii 
hand,  warmly ;  **  there,  at  least,  yoa  do  ha 
wrong.  Passion  may  mislead,  hot  be  is  ii» 
pable  of  such  acts  as  that ;  and,  bad  ha  been  m 
inclined,  he  has  had  plenty  of  opportooitios.'* 

'*Not  so  many  as  your  lordship  thiBkB,"  n- 
swered  Tony ;  '*  for  there  has  been  alwayisoae 
one  near  at  band.  However,  I  think,  ihatiial 
nonsense,  too ;  for  it  seemed  to  me  there  wm 
more  to  lose  than  to  gain  by  killing  yoo  ;bit 
the  other  men  would  fancy  it,  and  there  is  sticr 
any  harm  in  being  too  cateful.  He  will  be  ii 
a  fine  fright  when  he  finds  the  Icuer  it  gose; 
for  I  do  not  doubt  that  it  dropped  from  his. 
although  it  was  under  your  horse's  feet  that  the 
boy  found  it." 

"  Give  me  some  paper  from  that  roU,"  •li' 
Algernon  Grey,  *'  and  the  yellow  wax  lhai»' 
nay,  it  matters  not.    Here  are  perMws  ooou^f 


B^one  now,  my  good  friend ;  and  reawBiha 
not  one  word  of  this  to  any  other  beiaf.  til  I 
have  myself  well  eonsidered  how  to  act." 

As  he  spoke  Christian  of  Anhalt  eauni  the 
tent,  and  the  old  aenrant  bowed  aod  laiini 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 
BsrosE  daybreak,  Algernon  Orej  vac  9f 
and  dressed,  and,  to  say  the  troth,  it  vas  ae 
pain  to  him  to  rise,  for  he  had  not  closed  aa 
eye  all  night,  and  he  was  more  weaiyof  t<M- 
ing  to  aod  fro  on  the  sleepless  concb,  tbia  ii 
he  had  passed  the  hours  by  the  the  8»de  of  the 
watch-fire.  As  soon  as  his  buff  coat  bad  bees 
cast  on  and  looped,  and  his  sword-belt  tbrowa 
over  his  shoulders,  he  lighted  his  l«np»  ••■ 
read  over  again  the  letter  that  had  been  placed 
in  his  hands  the  night  before.  A  soiils  of  to^ 
bitterness  came  upon  his  couoteoaaos,  aid- 
folding  it  ca-efuUy  up,  he  walked  <«*  ^  *" 
tent,  and,  ascending  the  highest  part  of  the 
bill,  gazed  over  the  scene  below.  The  lun 
were  growing  somewhat  faint  in  the  ^^ 
but  the  diminution  of  their  lustre  was  ibew 
sign  yet  visible  of  approaching  day.  All  bcto* 
was  still.  The  wearied  troops  were  »***P*J 
by  the  nearly  extinguished  watch-fires;  tad 
the  tread  of  a  distant  sentry,  as  be  paoed  op 
and  down,  could  just  be  heard,  raarkiof.  rawer 
than  breaking,  the  silence.  The  murmur  of  iw 
rivor,  too,  reached  the  «ar,  but  with  i  etwy 
sound,  fuU  of  repose  and  quiet.  Foldiog  hij 
arras  upon  his  breast,  Algernon  Grey  conunueo 
to  gaze  over  the  shadowy  lines  o(  teals  iso 
waggons  down  to  the  valley  below,  where  ttj 
a  light  morning  mist,  giving  a  white  g^am  aw 
and  pleaaant  to  the  eye,  and  then  he  torae^ 
hia  look  towards  tbe  heavens,  and  hit  hps  ia»- 
mured  with  prayer.  A  minute  or  two  aWj^ 
faint  grey  streak  was  seen  in  the  east:  a»«" 
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acqaired  an  orange  hue ;  and  one  or  two  light- 
.  grc^  cloads  overhead  began  to  glow  with  spots 
of  a  iarid  red.  Soon  after,  the  orange  turned 
tm  a  fiery  crimson,  and  floods  of  rose-coloured 
rays  came  pouring  o?er  the  sky;  while  the 
grey  air  between  the  tents  was  mingled  with 
a  dim  mysterious  purple.  A  solitary  figure 
paaaing  here  and  there  was  seen.  The  neigh- 
ing of  a  horse  broke  the  silence.  A  dull  hum 
gradually  succeeded ;  then  brisk  and  lively 
aoonds.  A  drum  beat  in  a  distant  part  of  the 
camp ;  and,  just  when  the  broad  sun  showed 
kalf  his  disc  above  the  horizon,  red  and  fiery, 
ae  if  ominous  of  the  bloody  strife  about  to  take 
place,  the  boom  of  a  single  cannon  shook  the 
air,  and  all  became  life  and  activity. 

With  a  quick  step,  the  young  Englishman 
descended  from  the  spot  where  he  had  been 
standing,  paused  for  a  moment  or  two,  some 
twenty  paces  down  the  hill,  and  gazing  out  to- 
wards a  distant  point,  shading  his  eyes  with 
his  hand ;  then  resumed  his  course,  and  bent 
kis  steps  direct  towards  the  tent  of  William 
Lovet.  He  found  one  of  his  cousin*s  servants 
at  the  entrance ;  and,  asking  the  man  whether 
his  master  were  np,  was  informed  that  he  had 
JQSt  gone  forth. 

**  There  he  goes,  my  lord,  along  that  path," 
said  the  man,  pointing  still  farther  down  the 
kill ;  and,  instantly  advancing  with  a  quick 
step,  Algernon  Grey  cut  him  oflT  just  as  he 
reached  a  little  open  space,  which  divided  the 
tents  of  the  English  and  Scotch  volunteers  from 
the  ground  occupied  by  a  small  party  of  Palati- 
nate troops. 

**  Ah,  Algernon  !*'  exclaimed  Lovet,  turning 
round  at  the  sound  of  a  quick  step  ;  **  is  that 
yon  ?  I  was  going  to  seek  you  ;  for  there  is  a 
rumour  that  Bavarian  foragers  are  in  sight." 

**1  have  seen  them,"  answered  Algernon 
Orey,  in  a  tone  peculiarly  calm  and  gentle  ; 
«*at  least  I  have  seen  what  I  consider  to  be 
reconnoitring  parties  of  the  enemy.  A  battle 
is,  therefore,  certain,  ere  the  day  be  over ;  and 
as  no  one  knows  who  may  come  out  of  this 
field  alive,  it  is  as  well  we  should  have  a  private 
word  or  two  before  we  enter  it." 

»'  Ah,  my  grave  cousin."  cried  Lovet  with  a 
langh,  **  are  you  preparing  against  the  worst  1 
Good  faith!  I  never  think  it  worth  while  to 
fancy  that  the  bail  has  yet  been  cast  which  is 
destined  to  take  my  life." 

*'  Nor  do  1  dwell  upon  such  thoughts,"  an- 
swered Algernon  Grey;  **but  still  there  are 
particular  events,  my  good  cousin,  which  form 
epochs  in  the  life  of  man,  as  others  form  epochs 
in  the  histories  of  states,  and  it  is  as  well  to 
take  those  moments  to  wind  up  old  accounts, 
and  leave  the  coming  time  clear  and  free  for  a 
different  course  of  action." 

There  was  something  peculiar,  firm,  almost 
stern,  in  Algernon  Grey's  tone,  which  struck 
William  l/ovet  a  good  deal,  for  be  had  rarely 
heard  that  tone  employed  towards  himself,  and 
he  knew  well  that  it  was  an  indication  of  his 
cousin's  mind  being  strongly  moved.  Never- 
theless he  could  not  restram  his  ordinary  jest- 
ing spirit,  or  else  he  judged  that  light  merri- 
ment was  the  best  means  of  covering  deeper 
ihooghla.  *•  On  my  life,  Algernon,"  he  said, 
**  if  you  wish  to  wind  up  our  accounts,  I  cannot 
agree,  for  I  have  not  the  ledger  aboat  me.    It 


is  a  large  book  and  the  roll  of  long  standing — I 
do  not  carry  it  about  me." 

"  I  do,"  answered  Algernon  Grey  ;  "  there  is 
the  last  item,"  and  he  put  into  his  cousin^a 
hand  the  letter  which  I  have  already  laid  before 
the  reader. 

William  Lovet  took  it  and  opened  it.  The 
moment  his  eye  fell  upon  the  writing,  in  spite 
of  habitual  self-command,  the  colour  slightly 
mounted  into  his  cheek,  and  his  lip  turned 
somewhat  white.  The  next  instant,  however, 
he  looked  up  with  a  clear  eye  and  a  curling  lip, 
saying,  "  ITou  have  read  itt" 

"Every  word,"  answered  Algernon  Grey, 
calmly.  **  It  was  given  to  me  as  a  paper  be- 
longing to  myself,  and  I  read  it  throughout: 
not  finding  a  name  which  could  lead  me  to 
the  right  owner,  till  the  last  few  lines  met  my 
eye." 

"  It  is  a  precious  epistle,"  said  Lovet,  hold- 
ing it  with  the  coolest  air  imaginable,  and  then 
placing  it  in  his  pocket ;  **  not  quite  so  eloquent 
as  one  of  St.  Paul's,  nor  so  edifying,  cousin 
mine.  But  yet,  she  is  a  glorious  creature,  aad, 
as  you  must  have  long  perceived,  I  am  over 
head  and  ears  in  love  with  hor." 

*'I  have  not  long  perceived  it,"  answered 
Algernon  Grey,  bitterly;  " had  I  long  perceived, 
William,  my  conduct  might  have  been  differ- 
ent. You  have  mistaken  me,  sir.  It  would 
seem  that  you  cannot  comprehend  straightfor^ 
ward  conduct  and  direct  dealing;  for,  had  yon 
done  so,  you  would  have  told  me  all  this  when 
first  we  met  after  so  long  a  parting.  Instead 
of  that,  by  crooked  means  and  side-long  insti- 
gationst  you  have  been  urging  me  to  steps 
tending  to  the  gratification  of  your  own  wishes. 
I  will  not  pause  to  recapitulate  all  those  acts 
end  words,  the  true  meaning  of  which  is  now 
as  clear  to  me  as  day.  Sufllce  it,  that  you 
love  this  wuman,  or  her  great  wealth,  and  that 
you  have  used  every  sort  of  artifice  to  induce 
me  to  take  these  steps,  which  must  necessarily 
tend  to  the  annulling  of  my  incomplete  marriage 
with  herself    Is  it  not  so  V 

"  Perfectly,"  answered  William  Lovet,  with 
the  coolest  possible  assurance ;  '*  I  have  done 
so  most  deliberately  and  considerately ;  and  I 
trust  that  you  are  duly  grateful  for  it.  My  dear 
Algernon,  do  not  look  so  fierce.  Recollect  that 
I  am  not  one  on  whom  frowning  brows  have 
any  eflTect ;  hut  listen  to  a  little  quiet  reason  ; 
though,  I  must  say,  you  are  the  most  unreason- 
able man  I  ever  met  with.  Now,  if  a  poor  man 
has  an  oyster  in  his  hand  and  wants  to  eat  the 
delicate  fish,  he  must  open  it  with  whatever 
instrument  happens  to  be  nearest  to  him.  Would 
you  have  him  wait  till  he  can  go  to  a  cutler's, 
or  an  ironmonger's,  to  buy  himself  an  oyster- 
knife  t  If  he  has  a  dagger,  he  uses  the  dagger ; 
if  not,  he  takes  a  stone  and  hammers  it  open  ; 
if  no  stone  is  at  hand,  he  dashes  it  on  the 
ground  and  breaks  it  so.  Then  must  he  wait 
for  vinegar  and  pepper,  a  sofl  manchet-roll,  and 
a  glass  of  sack!  Oh,  no,  he  scoops  it  out  and 
swallows  it  whole,  licks  his  lips,  and  thanks 
the  gods  for  the  good  gift  of  oysters.  Such  is 
my  case :  1  took  the  means  nearest  at  hand  to 
obtain  my  object,  and,  thinking  it  nuich  better 
for  your  honour  and  credit,  that  yoa  ahonld  be 
the  person  to  decline  the  folfilment  q(  ^^w*^- 
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beaded  grendsireB,  than  that  the  lady  should  i  time,  entreat  her  te  ime  afl  those  keen  mm- 
eortsey  low  and  say,  I  won't,  I  prompted  you  to  urea  which  her  shrewd  wit  can  angsest.  ai 
all  things  that  I  thought  conducive  to  your 
happiness,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  my  little 
schemes.  But  see  what  an  ungrateful  thing  ia 
man  !  Here 'you  set  yourself  upon  the  pedes- 
tal of  injured  innocence,  and  look  stout  and 
stalwart,  as  if  yeu  would  cut  ihe  throat  of  the 
man  who  has  done  yon  the  greatest  possible 
aerrice.** 

*'  Service  !"  exclaimed  Algernon  Grey.  "  Do 
you  call  this  service  V 

"To  be  sure,*'  answered  Lovet,  laughing. 
**  A  pretty  life  you  would  have  led  with  this 
iair  lady.  There,  read  her  epistle  over  again  ;" 
and  he  took  it  from  his  pocket.  **  You  cannot 
have  perused  it  carefully.  Not  only  would  you 
have  had  a  sweet  and  comfortable  companion, 
foil  of  matrimonial  tenderness  and  domestic 
duty,  but,  possibly,  a  tranquil  passage  to  anoth- 
er state,  somewhat  more  speedy  than  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  nature,  unless  you  had  a  special 
taster  of  your  food,  and  kept  all  sharp  instru- 
ments under  lock  and  key.*' 

**  And  can  you  really  dream  of  wedding  such 
a  thing  as  you  describe!"  asked  his  cousin. 

**0h,  yes,  as  soon  as  she  is  wedable,"  an- 
awered  William  Lovet.  **  I  am  a  very  fearless 
animal,  fond  of  riding  wild  horses,  and  know, 
moreover,  how  to  manage  them ;  but  in  this 
matter  do  as  you  like,  kind  cousin  Algernon 
Go  back,  if  it  so  please  you,  and  ratify  your 
b(>y*s  marriage.  The  lady  will  soon  be  a 
Widow,  1  will  warrant ;  or,  if  you  are  wise,  do 
as  I  have  always  urged  you,  take  some  step  to 
break  this  boyish  union — any  step  you  please  ; 
you  will  And  her  right  ready  to  second  your 
wishes ;  and  a  little  interest  at  court,  a  good 
word  to  the  bishops,  and  humble  petition  to 
the  King  will  settle  the  matter  in  six  weeks. 
However,  you  may  look  upon  it  now,  I  shall 
expect  your  deep  gratitude  for  all  that  I  have 
done ;  and  when  you  are  wedded  to  the  lady 
that  you  love,  and  I  to  her  I  seek,  we  will  each 
rule  our  household  in  different  ways ;  and  we 
will  meet  at  Christmastide  and  Easter,  and, 
like  a  couple  of  pair  of  cooing  doves,  congratu- 
late ourselves  in  soft  murmurs  on  our  separate 
happiness." 

'*  My  gratitude  will  be  limited  to  the  occa- 
sion, William,"  cried  bis  cousin ;  **  for  my  part 
I'll  never  seek  to  see  yoo  more.  I  find  that 
from  the  time  I  left  my  native  land,  you  have 
been  seeking  to  withhold,  if  not  to  withdraw 
from  me,  the  affections  of  one  bound  to  me  by 
ties  she  should  have  thought  indissoluble." 

"  Affection  that  you  never  sought  to  cultivate 
youraelf,"  said  Lovet,  tartly. 

**  I  was  bound,  as  you  well  know,  by  a  sol- 
emn pledge  not  to  return  till  five  years,"  said 
Algernon  Grey;  "but,  at  all  events,  it  was 
not  a  cousin's  part  nor  a  friend's  to  strive  to 
poison  my  domestic  peace — nay,  nor  even  to 
pat  it  in  peril,  for  who  can  say  whether  this 
marriage  can  be  dissolved! — nay,  let  me  speak 
out,  for  time  wears, — if  we  both  survive  this 
battle,  I  beseech  you  to  return  to  England  with 
all  possible  speed,  tell  your  fair  paramour,  that 
I  am  aware  of  all,  and  that  I  will  take  instant 
Beans  to  do  my  beat  that  her  kind  wishes  shall 
he  gTMtited,  that  the  coauacl  hexviQetk  \i«i  ^\id  ^ 
oe  MkMll  come  to  an  Qikd ;  and,  al  VtA  aamW 


her  bold  courage  execute,  to  second  my « 
deavours.    Between  yoa  both,  doabtlen  jm 
will  find  the  matter  easy.     So  farewell !" 

He  turned  upon  hia  heel,  and  walked  a  fev 
steps  away,  but  ere  he  bad  gone  far,  he  hwtf 
Lovet's  voice  exclaiming,  **  Algernon,  Al^ 
non !" 

"  Were  yoo  ever  at  a  weeding,*'  zAibA  \m 
cousin  coming  up,  as  he  paased,  **  where  a 
harsh  old  father,  taken  in  by  a  coaxing  giii 
gave  hia  daughter  away  to  the  very  mao  ihi 
loved !— have  you  not  seen  how  she  came  hack 
to  kiss  the  dear  old  man's  hand,  and  seeaetf 
reluctant  to  go,  and  talked  of  the  sweet  detighti 
of  her  domestic  home,  and  a  world  of  ooartiif 
tenderness  taught  men  and  women  from  their 
childho(Kl,  about  infant  joya  and  early  pieM- 
ures  ;  while,  in  her  heart,  she  felt  like  a  freal 
bird  with  the  door  of  its  cage  just  open?  Gel 
thee  gone,  my  noble  couain !  Thou  art  like 
this  same  bride ;  and,  say  what  you  will,  thii 
letter  has  taken  a  load  of  care  from  yov 
shoulders ;  and,  on  my  life  !  so  much  do  I  km 
you,  that,  had  I  known  bow  balmy  and  peacefsl 
would  be  its  effects,  I  would  haye  shown  it  is 
you  long  ago.  There,  take  it  and  keep  it  at  a 
tender  memorial  of  your  dear  and  devotei 
Catharine*,  and,  whenever  you  think  of  ker 
large,  flashing  black  eyes,  her  Juno  brow,  tai 
curling  lip,  read  some  passages  from  that  teader 
epistle,  and,  falling  down  upon  your  koeei; 
thank  Heaven  for  having  given  yon  sach  a 
cousin  as  myself" 

**  I  will  keep  it,"  said  Algernon  Grey,  takiof 
the  letter  from  his  hand ;  "  but  there  is  ooe 
thing,  my  good  cousin,  which,  for  your  owa 
sake,  you  should  know.  This  is  not  the  first 
intimation  that  I  have  had  of  my  so-called 
wife's  infidelity  to  her  engagements  with  me, 
though  it  is  the  first  that  you,  my  kinsman  and 
companion,  had  a  share,  alas  !  in  her  breach  of 
faith.  Perhaps  you  do  not  onderstand  my 
meaning ;  but  you  must  be  (^  a  different  wit 
from  that  I  think,  if  you  so  aofUy  believe  the 
woman  who  woukl  thus  act  towards  me  wiO 
treat  you  better." 

"  Oh,  you  speak  of  sundry  small  amoure  with 
which  the  sweet  lady  haa  consoled  the  weary 
hour^  of  my  long  alraence,"  answered  Lovet, 
with  his  cheek  a  little  heated  ;  **  that  will  be 
easily  pardoned,  and  my  presence  will  set  all 
right  again.  I  am  no  jealous  fool,  as  Algeraoa, 
and  can  pardon  a  reasonable  amount  of  coooet- 
ry  in  a  lovely  woman,  left  with  no  ooe  to  keep 
her  thoughts  from  stagnating."  And  Lovet, 
turning  away  with  a  laugh,  took  hia  way  haek. 
to  his  own  tent. 

There  are  some  minds  upon  which  the  dis- 
covery of  baseness  and  treachery  in  tboae  who 
have  been  trusted,  is  so  painful  aa  to  conoter- 
balance,  and  even  more  than  counterbalance, 
any  portion  of  relief  and  happineas  that  ia  some- 
times obtained  under  the  over-ruling  hand  of 
fate,  from  the  very  means  employed  to  thwart, 
to  grieve,  and  to  diaappoint  os.  Such  was  the 
case  with  .\lgernon  Grey  in  the  present  in- 
stance. It  must  not  be  denied  that  it  was  a 
relief  to  him  to  feel  that  he  had  reason  of  a  ■•- 
Av(«  Qcad  a  \iiBt  cause  for  striving,  by  every 
^^  TDA^XA,  \A  ^^ux^  %,  ^n^vwSL'wVvc^  ^d  been  en- 
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tared  into  rather  by  bis  parents  than  himself, 
•long  ere  he  had  the  powerof  judging,  or  acting, 
•aa  his  own  behalf;  but  yet  the  character  of  bis 
cansin  now  stood  before  him  in  ali  its -naked 
deformity,  and  it  offered  a  painful  subject  of 
ooDtemplatioo,  that  no  prospect  of  happiness 
ooold  banish. 

He  would  fain  have  had  a  few  moments  for 
tkought ;  and  was  turning  his  steps  towards  his 
•WD  tent,  when  a  large  party  of  young  men  ad- 
Tancing  towards  him  impeded  his  way,  and  the 
next  moment  the  voice  of  the  younger  Prince 
of  Anhalt  calling  him  by  name  made  him  ^urn 
towards  the  slope  above.  As  soon  as  he  per* 
eeived  that  the  young  Englishman  heard  him, 
be  waved  him  up;  and  as  soon  as  Algernon 
was  by  his  side,  be  exclaimed,  **  Come  hither, 
oome  hither,  I  have  something  to  show  you.'* 

<*I  think  I  know  what  you  would  say,  my 
Prince ;  I  have  already  seen  some  parties  in 
that  wood  towards  Pilsen.  They  are  Bava- 
rians, I  should  think." 

"  Then  the  battle  is  certain,*'  said  Christian 
of  Anhalt.    "  You  will  charge  with  me,  will  you 

BOtI" 

"  Assuredly,"  cried  Algernon  Grrey ;  »*  but  I 
think  we  had  better  communicate  the  news  to 
your  father,  as  there  may  be  yet  time,  if  we  can 
get  the  men  to  work,  to  strengthen  our  position 
here  a  little." 

**  Come  then,  come,"  said  the  young  Prince  ; 
**he  will  be  glad  to  see  you.  I  told  him  half 
an  hour  ago  of  the  news  you  brought  last  night 
from  Prague  ;  and  he  said, '  God  send  the  Queen 
have  power  enough  to  make  her  husband  come ; 
but  I  doubt  it.'  I  doubt  too,  to  tell  you  the 
truth,  my  friend  ;  and  his  presence  at  this  mo- 
ment were  worth  ten  thousand  men.  Will 
your  cousin  be  of  our  band  \  I  saw  you  speak- 
ing with  him  just  now.'* 

»*  We  spoke  together  for  the  last  time,  per- 
haps, in  life,"  answered  Algernon  Grey ;  '*he 
has  done  me  wrong — has  been  doing  so  for 
years — "  • 

"And  you  have  found  him  out  at  length," 
said  Christian  of  Anhalt,  interrupting  him  with 
a  smile.  *•  We  have  understood  him  better. 
There  is  not  a  man  in  the  camp  who  would 
trust  him." 

"And  yet,"  answered  Algernon  Grey,  "he 
is  a  good  soldier,  and  a  brave  man.  You  had 
better  have  him  and  his  people  with  you." 

••Not  I,"  answered  Christian  of  Anhalt. 
••True  it  is,  my  friend,  we  cannot  unveil  the 
bosoms  of  those  who  surround  us,  and  see  %s 
thoughts  and  purposes  within  ;  but,  on  my  life ! 
were  it  possible,  I  would  not  take  one  man 
along  with  me,  when  L  go  to  fall  upon  the 
enemy's  ranks,  whose  heart  is  not  pure  and 
high,  whose  thoughts  and  purposes,  as  they  lie 
open  id  the  eye  of  God, 'might  not  lie  open  to 
the  eye  of  man.  And  shall  1  have  the  company 
of  one  whom  I  know  to  be  a  villain  ?  I  always 
fancy  that  it  is  such  men  as  this  who  bring  the 
bullets  most  thick,  amongst  us." 

Algernon  Grey  shook  his  head  with  a  sigh, 
for  he  was  well  aware  that  in  the-wise  but  mys- 
terious ways  of  Heaven,  the  lead  and  the  steel 
as  often  seem  to  seek  out  the  noble  and  the 
good  as  the  mean  and  the  wicked. 

As  they  bad  been  thus  conversing,  they  had 
walked  on  towards  the  tent  of  the  general, 


whom  they  found  seated  with  several  other  ofli- 
cers  taking  a  hasty  meal.  The  intelligenoe 
they  gave  soon  brought  that  meal  to  a  concla- 
siun ;  and  for  several  hours  every  effort  wae 
made  to  induce  the  men  to  strengthen  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Bolieoiian  army  on  the  bill.  The 
spirit  of  insubordination,  however,  was  too 
strong  for  authority.  Some  would  not  work 
at  all,  saying  that  they  were  soldiers  and  not 
grave-diggers.  Some  slunk  away  afler  having 
begun ;  and  none  but  a  few  English  and  Ger- 
mans exerted  themselves  with  anything  like 
energy  and  perseverance. 

Little,  very  little  was  effected ;  and,  in  the 
mean  while,  news  came  from  the  various  ree- 
onnoitering  parties  that  had  been  thrown  out, 
of  the  rapid  approach  of  the  Austrian  and  Ba- 
varian army.  Some  had  caught  sight  of  one 
body,  some  of  another ;  but  still  the  day  wore 
on  ere  they  appeared  in  sight ;  and  the  Prince  • 
of  Hohenloe,  and  several  others  of  the  com- 
manders, began  to  doubt  that  a  battle  would 
take  place  that  day. 

Old  Christian  of  Anhalt  shook  his  head ; 
••  Maximilian  of  Bavaria,"  he  said,  ••  will  fight 
as  soon  as  he  comes  up,  depend  upon  it ;  he 
must  either  fight  or  starve ;  and  one  night  tc 
him  is  of  more  consequence  than  even  to  us." 

All  that  the  individual  exertions  of  a  roaf 
could  effect,  was  done  by  the  old  Prince  him' 
self  He  strove  to  the  best  of  his  power  ta 
array  and  encourage  the  forces.  He  told  them 
that  the  King  would  be  with  them  in  an  hour. 
He  pointed  to  the  walls  and  guns  of  Prague, 
and  said,  that  with  such  support  as  that,  with 
strong  hands  and  brave  hearts,  they  had  no 
need  to  fear  any  army  were  it  of  ten  times 
their  own  numbers.  His  countenance  was  gay 
and  cheerful,  as  he  rode  from  rank  to  rank, 
whatever  doubts  might  be  in  his  heart;  but  he 
failed  in  raising  the  spirits  of  the  greater  part 
of  the  troops ;  and  by  all,  with  the  exception  of 
the  cavalry  under  the  command  of  his  son,  be 
was  listened  to  with  dull  and  heavy  brows,  and 
an  aspect  of  doubt  and  uncertainty. 

When  he  and  his  little  train  had  reached  the 
middle  of  the  Une,  a  horseman  rode  up  to  bioi 
from  Prague,  and  spoke  a  few  words  in  a  low 
tone.  The  old  man's  cheek  grew  red ;  and  ha 
muttered  between  his  teeth :  ••  In  the  church ! 
sin  and  death  !  What  does  he  in  the  church  t 
Why  does  he  not  pray  here  in  the  eye  of  the 
God  of  battles,  and  in  the  presence  of  his  sol- 
diers!" 

••  I  shall  have  to  go  and  cut  Scultetus's  throat, 
to  stop  his  long-winded  preaching,"  said  the 
Prince's  son,  who  was  close  by. 

••Hush !"  cried  the  old  general ;  and,  raising 
his  voice,  be  added  in  a  loud  tone,  "  the  King 
will  be  here  immediately,  my  friends ;  and  no- 
der  his  eye  you  will  fight  for  bis  crown  and 
your  own  rights." 

*•  The  heads  of  the  columns  are  appearing  on 
the  right,  your  Highness,"  cried  Algernon  Grey, 
in  a  whisper. 

'•  I  am  glad  of  it,"  answered  Christian  of  An- 
halt. *•  The  sooner  this  is  over,  the  better- 
some  one  ride  down  to  those  Hungarians ;  tell 
them  to  bend  back  upon  the  hill;  so  far  ad- 
vanced, they  show  our  flank  to  the  enemy.  LeC 
their  right  rest  upon  your  little  summer-house ; 
it  is  quite  far  enou^  lA'^^^^^w^..  X^ai^  ^^X^t- 
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nepp  ;*'  and,  riding  on,  be  continued  on  bis  ex- 
bortations  to  tbe  men,  every  now  and  then 
aending  off  an  offioer  witb  orders  to  one  part  or 
another  of  tbe  line;  after  having  reached  the 
end«  be  turned  his  horse,  and,  accompanied  by 
the  Prince  of  Hohenloe  and  tbe  rest,  rode  up  at 
a  quick  paee  to  tbe  highest  part  on  the  hill, 
beckoning  to  the  man  who  had  brought  him 
news  from  Prague  to  follow.  His  first  attention 
was  directed  to  tbe  movements  of  the  enemy, 
whose  regiments  were  now  gathering  thick  in 
the  plain  below. 

A  cloud  of  light  troops,  manoeuvring  hither 
and  thither,  almost  as  if  in  sport,  concealed,  in 
some  degree,  what  was  taking  place  in  the  main 
body  of  the  army ;  but  the  experienced  eye  of 
the  old  commander  was  not  to  be  deceived ;  and 
•nee  or  twice  he  murmured  to  himself,  **  If  he 
does  that,  and  we  are  wise,  he  is  ruined.  We 
shall  soon  see — new,  sir,  what  is  going  on  in 
Prague  !*'  and  he  turned  to  the  officer  who  had 
brought  bin  news  from  the  city :  **  Praying,  you 
say,  and  preaching  too,  I  suppose.  What  more  V* 

**  Why,  feasting,  your  Highness,"  answered 
tbe  young  man,  drily;  ** there  is  a  great  ban- 
ket prepared  for  the  court  after  the  rooming 
service.** 

••  A  banquet !"  exclaimed  the  old  Prince  fu- 
riously ;  **  God*s  life !  who  will  there  be  to  eat 
It  1 — Yes,  he  will  try  to  cross — No,  he  is  com- 
mg  farther  on. — ^Praying,  and  preaching,  and 
feasting,  with  fiftj  thousand  men  at  tbe  gates ! 
Has  any  one  got  a  Bible  here  ?'* 

**  I  have,"  answered  a  young  pale  man,  stand- 
ing by  on  foot ;  and  he  handed  a  small  volume 
to  the  old  commander. 

*<  Let  me  see,"  continued  Christian  of  Anhalt, 
*'ihis  is  the  twenty-third  Sunday  after  Trinity, 
18  it  not  t  and  the  gospel  is  the  twenty-second 
of  St.  Matthew ;  let  me  see ;"  and  he  sought 
out  the  chapter  he  spoke  of,  and  ran  his  eye 
over  it  in  silence  for  a  minute  or  two :  **  Ah !" 
be  said,  at  length,  reading  from  the  t)ook; 
'*  *  Render  unto  Cesar  the  things  that  are  C«- 
sar^s,  and  unto  God  the  things  that  are  God*s ' 
— but,  by  my  grey  hair !  here  comes  Cesar  to 
take  them ;  ay,  and  to  take  more  than  his  own 
too ;  so  we  must  try  and  prevent  him.  Now, 
my  good  cousin  of  Hohenloe,  see  if  you  can 
make  out  what  Maximilian  of  Bavaria  and  that 
damned  Walloon,  Bucquoi,  are  doing." 

«*Methinks  they  are  going  to  attack  the  city' 
on  tbe  other  side,"  answered  the  Prince  of  Ho- 
henloe, who  was  in  command  of  the  troops 
which  had  been  gathered  on  the  Weissenberg 
during  old  Anhalt*s  retreat. 

••  No,"  answered  the  other,  •»  no ;  they  are 
looking  for  a  bridge.  They  will  not  show  us 
their  fiank,  depend  upon  it.  That  would  be  a 
greater  fault  than  that  which  they  are  going  to 
commit.  Ride  down  to  your  men.  Christian, 
my  boy ;  wheel  them  a  little  upon  their  right, 
about  the  eighth  of  a  circle ;  and  be  ready  at  a 
moment's  notice.  I  will  send  down  tbe  English- 
men to  you,  when  I  see  more." 

About  a  quarter  of  an  hour  passed,  during 
which  tbe  movements  of  tbe  enemy  seemed 
wavering  and  uncertain ;  at  the  end  of  that 
tkne,  however,  ckwds  of  skirmishers,  CroaU 
and  Albanians,  as  they  were  called,  began  to 
appear  on  tbe  nearer  aide  of  the  river.  **  It 
miy  yet  be  a  feint,"  said  Christian  of  Anhalt ; 


**  it  may  yet  be  a  feint — tbey  are  gettiag  tpn 
that  swampy  ground.  Five  minutes  moieMd 
they  cannot  help  themselves.  By  heafssit 
their  columns  are  broken.  What  is  Maxiffliitt 
of  Bavaria  about! — ^he  is  trying  to  tare  the 
march — ^The  Aastrians  still  come  od— look, 
look,  they  are  separating ;  they  will  never  get 
their  artillery  over  that  liute  bridge!  Nov, 
cousin  of  Hohenk>e,  now,  noble  lords  and  getttl^ 
men,  the  moment  of  victory  is  before  us,  if  we 
choose  to  take  it.  In  a  quarter  of  an  boar,  tk 
marsh,  the  stream,  and  a  bridge  of  a  spu  wide 
wil]  be  between  Buoqooi  and  tbe  Duke.  Uc 
us  sweep  down  upon  tbe  Bavarian,  who  is  al- 
ready in  confuaion.  We  are  more  thaa  doolb 
his  numbers ;  he  can  reoeive  no  support  Iroii 
the  Austrians ;  and  if  there  be  a  thousand  gal- 
lant men  in  our  army,  he  is  irretrievaWy  miiBd. 
The  same  movement  brings  us  on  tbe  flank  of 
Bucquoi ;  and  he  is  between  us  and  the  gw 
of  Prague.  I  say,  let  us  charge  at  once  at  on 
man,  and  the  day  is  ours." 

**  But  you  do  not  consider,  Anhalt,"  said  tbe 
Prince  of  Hohenloe,  •*  that  we  shooW  so  lose 
the  advantage  ^of  our  position ;  here,  opoo  a 
high  hill,  they  must  climb  to  stuck  as,  sad  ot- 
dergo  our  whole  fire  as  they  advance." 

"  God  of  Heaven  !"  cried  Christian  of  Ao- 
halt. 

"  I  think,"  said  another  general  offioer.  djt 
by,  ••  that  it  would  be  a  pity  to  give  op  t" 
great  advantage  of  this  ground,  which  we  hew 
taken  auch  paina  to  obtain." 

" Besides,"  said  another,  "if  we  ahosM  m 
repulsed  there,  we  lose  the  support  of  ^^^^ji 
and  are  totally  cut  off  from  the  city ;  we  tMA 
fight  to  a  disadvantage,  and  have  no  plaee  of 
retreat." 

"  If  we  could  eount  upon  the  seal  and  wtj- 
iness  of  our  men,"  cried  another.  "I  tbo^ 
join  my  voice  to  the  Prince  of  Asbali's ;  bot 
very  much  doubt  them.    I  belief©  t^^  ^ 
half  would  diaperse  ere  we  met  the  esecBy 

The  old  commandef%at  upon  hii  ^•^"JJJ' 
silence,  witb  his  teeth  set,  and  hia  bare  w» 
clasped  so  tight  together,  that  «  P"^  ofwt 
brown  fingers  became  quite  white.  *J,^**JJ 
losing  the  only  opportunity  of  victory,"  lj«»JJ' 
at  length.  •«  Nay.  it  is  already  lost  The  » 
varians  have  turned  the  march ;  tbe  Aw*J*J 
are  passing  the  bridge.  Ere  we  cooW  tm» 
them,  they  will  be  once  more  united,  '•••j 
naught  is  to  be  thought  of,  but  to  make  as  gojj 
a  fight  here  as  we  can.  Yon,  Hobeoloe,  taw 
tdfe  left ;  I  command  upon  the  right  wt  «■ 
arlUlery  open  their  fire  upon  the  cneniT  tff^ 
We  may  do  something  to  break  them  astan 
advance.  Let  us  each  to  our  post ;  tafl,  « 
God*s  name,  do  our  best !"  ^^ 

Thus  saying,  he  turned  bis  herae  wnw 
away ;  but,  aaer  having  gone  some  t^Wf^ 
thirty  yards,  he  called  up  one  of  his  ^'■»rj: 
said  in  a  low  Yoice,  "  Ride  to  the  commaBdcw 
of  regiments,  and  tell  them  in  P"^**'/Jf  JJ 
case  of  a  disaster,  which  God  forfeod  Jibey^ 
to  rally  their  men  upon  Brandeis.  The  cm^ 
paign  is  not  at  an  end,  though  a  battle  W 
tost ;  and,  if  Prague  does  its  doty,  witp  »• 
help  of  Mansfeld,  we  may  stiU  ^^e^^^V^ 
enemy,  and  save  the  crown.  Here,  ^Jj^ 
friend,"  he  continued,  beckoning  to  WJJT 
Grey,  "  go  to  my  son  and  toO  him  »o  V  "^ 
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Ill 


!'to  bis  former  ^roond  with  the  eavalry.    Let 

c  him  know  that  I  have  been  OTerruled ;  and, 

^  therefore,  that  movement  was  vain.    He  will 

BOW,  as  far  as  I  see,  have  the  Bavarian  cavalry 

m  front.    We  roust  try  early,  what  a  charge 

;  opoo  them  will  do ;  hut  bid  him,  if  saocessful, 

not  pursue  too  far,  but  turn  upon  the  flank  of 

[  tli6  infantry  and  charge  again.    I  will  send 

hiflB  an  order  when  it  is  time." 

Thus  saying,  he  proceeded  on  bis  way;  and 
Algernon  Grey,  galloping  down  to  the  cavalry 
under  the  younger  Prince  Christian,  delivered 
hie  iather*s  message. 

**  See  what  it  is  to  join  fools  with  wise  men,** 
said  yoang  Christian  of  Anhalt,  in  a  low  bitter 
tone.    "  They  have  ruined  us." 

^  Indubitably,"  answered  Algernon  Grey ; 
**  and  the  same  timid  spirit,  if  it  acts  here,  will 
render  the  battle  but  a  short  one.  I  will  just 
give  some  orders  to  my  people,  in  case  of  the 
worst,  and  then  take  my  place ;  for  they  are 
•oming  on  fast." 

Thus  saying,  he  turned  his  horse  and  can- 
tered quickly  round  to  a  spot  just  over  the 
brow  of  the  hill,  where  the  baggage  had  been 
eoHected  and  left  under  the  charge  of  the  or- 
dinary servants  of  the  officers,  and  a  small 
goard.  **  Here,  FriU,"  he  cried,  as  soon  as  he 
coold  find  his  own  people,  **  tell  the  men  te 
keep  the  horses  saddled,  and  the  lighter  bag- 
gage charged ;  lead  the  grey  and  the  roan 
down  towards  the  gate  of  the  town,  with  one  of 
the  sumpter-horses,  and  have  the  barb  brought 
up  behind  that  tree,  in  case  this  should  be 
killed.  Keep  yourself  just  over  the  edge  of 
the  hill,  to  be  out  of  the  fire.  There  is  no  use 
of  risking  your  life,  my  poor  boy." 

**  I  should  like  to  see  the  battle,  my  lord," 
said  the  lad ;  **  no  harm  happened  to  me  at 
Rakonitz,  though  I  had  my  beaver  shot 
through." 

**  Nonsense,"  answered  his  master,  **  do  as  I 
lave  ordered,  and  let  me  not  see  you  above 
the  hill.  You  have  money  with  you,  1  think, 
in  case  of  need  1" 

The  boy  answered  in  the  affirmative,  and 
Algernon  Grey,  taming  his  horse,  rode  back  to 
the  cavalry  onder  Prince  Christian  of  Anhalt, 
and  took  his  place  at  the  head  of  his  own  men. 
The  Aastrians  were  by  this  time  within  three 
hundred  yards  from  the  foot  of  the  hill,  upon 
the  troops  ranged  along  the  edge  of  which 
their  artillery  was  playing  with  but  very  little 
effect.  The  guns  of  the  Bohemian  array,  how- 
ever, though  only  ten  in  number,  were  better 
placed  and  better  served  ;  and  at  the  moment 
when  Algernon  Grey  returned  to  the  scene  of 
the  commencing  strife,  the  balls  from  a  battery 
of  four  large  pieces  were  ploughing  through 
the  ranks  of  a  large  body  of  the  enemy's  cav- 
alry just  in  front,  oreating  tremendous  confu- 
sion and  disarray.  He  had  not  been  three 
minutes  with  his  troop,  when,  looking  to  the 
left,  he  saw  a  German  officer  galloping  fu- 
riously along  towards  the  young  Prince  of 
Anhalt,  and  seeming  to  call  aloud  to  him  as  he 
advanced,  though  the  roar  of  the  artillery  pre- 
sented his  words  from  being  heard.  The  next 
moment,  however,  the  young  Prince  waved  his 
sword  high  in  the  air,  and  shouted  **  Charge !" 
The  word  passed  along  from  mouth  to  mouth ; 
and  at  once  the  spurs  were  driven  into  the 


horses*  sides ;  the  animals  sprang  forward,  and 
down  the  slope  of  the  hill,  the  whole  of  the 
cavalry  ef  the  led  was  hurled  like  a  thunder- 
bolt upon  the  right  wing  of  the  enemy.  Every- 
thing gave  way  before  them.  Men  and  horses 
roll^  over  in  the  shock ;  the  standard  of  the 
Walloon  fell;  the  cavalry  was  driven  back 
upon  the  infantry;  the  infantry  was  thrown 
into  confusion.  A  force  of  Austrian  horse, 
brought  up  to  the  support  of  the  Walloons,  was 
broken  in  a  moment ;  and  in  that  part  of  the 
fields  for  some  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  the  vic- 
tory was  decided  in  favour  of  the  Bohemians  ; 
but,  when  all  seemed  favourable,  a  thin  hard- 
featured  man,  on  a  black  horse,  wheeled  a  large 
body  of  Bavarian  pike-men,  supported  by  a  regi- 
ment of  arquebossiers  upon  the  young  Prinoe*s 
triumphant  cavalry.  A  fierce  volley  of  small 
arms  instantly  followed.  As  Christian  of  An- 
halt was  plunging  his  horse  among  the  pikes, 
the  young  leader  fell  at  once  almost  at  the  feet 
of  Tilly.  Algernon  Grey's  horse  went  down 
at  the  same  moment,  but,  starting  up,  he  en- 
deavoured to  drag  his  friend  from  amongst  the 
pikes,  receiving  a  slight  wound  on  the  shoulder 
as  he  did  so ;  and,  as  the  blow  forced  him  to 
let  go  his  hold  for  a  moment,  two  strong  Ba- 
varians grasped  the  Prince  by  the  bucklings  of 
the  cuirass  and  dragged  him  within  the  line. 
Another  strove  to  seize  the  young  Englishman ; 
but  striking  him  fiercely  over  the  head  with  his 
sword,  Algernon  freed  himself  from  his  grasp, 
and  springing  back,  caught  a  masterless  horse 
that  was  running  near,  and  vaulted  into  the 
saddle. 

The  trumpets  of  the  Bohemian  cavalry  were 
sounding  a  retreat;  and  spurring  after  them 
with  two  of  his  own  men,  who  had  hastened 
to  his  aid,  Algernon  Grey  reascended  the  hill, 
and  rallied  his  troops  into  something  like 
order.  All  the  rest  of  the  field,  however,  was 
one  wild  scene  of  confusion.  Clouds  of  smoke 
and  dust  rolled  between  the  various  masses  of 
the  army,  hardly  permitting  the  eye  to  dis- 
tinguish which  bodies  were  keeping  their 
ground,  which  were  flying ;  but  one  thing  was 
clear ;  the  enemy  were  advancing  steadily  up 
the  hill,  and  the  Bavarian  cavalry  rallied,  and, 
in  good  order,  outflanking  the  Bohemian  line, 
were  preparing  to  charge  their  lately  victorious 
foes.  The  German  infantry,  towards  the 
centre  of  the  Bohemian  line,  seemed  firm 
enough;  but  the  Transylvanians,  who  kjad 
been  seen  upon  the  right  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  fight,  were  no  longer  to  be  per- 
ceived; and  regiment  after  regiment  of  tho 
Austrian  troops  pouring  on  in  that  direction, 
showed  that  the  ground  there  was  clear  of 
opposition. 

"  My  lord,  my  lord,"  said  a  youthful  voice, 
as  Algernon  Grey  was  gazing  around  him, 
**  the  day  is  lost.  All  the  savages  have  fled  ; 
and  the  whole  right  is  in  confusion  and  dis- 
array ;  the  men  scampering  hither  and  thither, 
and  drowning  themselves  in  the  Moldau." 

**  Go  back,  go  back  to  the  place  I  told  you ; 
wait  there  for  me  ;  but  tell  the  men  to  get  aB 
the  baggage  as  near  the  gate  as  they  can.  My 
lord,  the  count,"  he  continued,  riding  up  to  an 
old  officer,  who  was  advancing,  "one  more 
oharge  for  the  honour  of  our  arms." 

•«  With  all  my  hetitt^"  ^^vi^^V^^^^v^^^^^^i- 
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**where*8  the  boy,  Cfarisiiaii^     He  did  that 
charge  right  gallaDtly." 

**  He  is  wounded  and  taken,  my  lord,**  an- 
swered Algernon  Grey. 

"  Then  f  will  head  the  men/'  said  the  Count ; 
**  they  will  follow  grey  hair  as  well  as  brown, 
I  will  warrant.  Let  us  away.** 
.  Rid  ins  on  to  the  body  of  caTalry  which  had 
rallied,  the  old  Bohemian  nobleman  put  him- 
self at  their  head ;  the  word  was  given  to 
charge ;  and  once  more,  though  with  less 
spirit  and  in  diminished  numbers,  they  swept 
down  to  meet  the  advancing  enemy.  The 
right  of  their  horse  encount/ered  a  body  of 
Walloon  cavalry,  and  forced  them  to  recoil ; 
and  there  the  Bohemian  horsemen  were  soon 
mingled  with  the  foe  hand  to  hand.  But  on 
the  lefl  they  found  the  way  opposed  by  a  steady 
regiment  of  Bavarian  pikemen,  flanked  with 
arquebussiers.  The  first  line  hesitated,  and 
drew  on  the  rein  at*the  sight  of  the  forest  of 
pikes  before  them.  A  discharge  of  musketry 
took  them  in  the  flank,  and  in  an  instant  all 
was  confusion,  disarray,  and  flight.  About 
four  hundred  horse,  with  the  old  Count  and 
Algernon  Grey,  were  left  in  the  midst  of  the 
imperial  army,  no  longer  united  as  a  single 
mass,  but  broken  into  small  parties  of  com- 
batants ;  and  it  soon  became  evident  that  the 
strife  could  not  be  maintained  any  longer. 

"Away,  away!"  cried  the  Count,  riding 
past  the  young  Englishman ;  "  I  have  ordered 
the  trumpets  to  sound  a  retreat, — but,  in 
Heaven's  name,  let  us  save  our  standard.!*  As 
he  spoke,  be  pointed  to  a  ^ot  where  a  banner 
was  floating  still,  in  the  midst  of  a  large  party 
of  the  enemy ;  and  gathering  together  as  many 
of  his  own  men  as  he  could,  Algernon  Grey 
made  a  charge  with  the  old  Bohemian  at  his 
side,  in  order,  if  possible,  to  recover  it.  But 
the  eflTort  was  in  vain ;  as  they  poured  down 
upon  the  enemy,  a  pistol  shot  struck  the 
standard-bearer  from  his  horse,  and,  closing 
round  the  little  troop  of  English  and  Bohe- 
mians, the  Walloons  soon  brought  many  a 
brave  heart  to  the  ground.  Algernon  Grey 
thought  of  Agnes  Herbert,  there  was  nothing 
but  death  or  captivity  if  he  staid  to  strike 
another  stroke';  all  was  evidently  lost ;  no 
object  was  to  be  obtained,  and,  turning  his 
horse,  be  cleared  the  way  with  his  sword  and 
galloped  up  the  hill,  passing  under  a  furious 
fire  from  the  musketeers,  who  were  aUready  in 
his  rear. 

When  he  reached  the  summit,  he  perceived 
how  vain  bad  been  even  the  last  effort.  Cavalry 
and  infantry  of  the  Bohemian  army  were  all 
flying  together.  The  field  presented  a  com- 
plete rout,  except  where,  at  various  points, 
appeared  an  Austrian  or  Bavarian  regiment, 
already  in  possession  of  the  hill.  The  artillery, 
the  greater  part  of  the  baggage,  and  all  the 
tents,  were  in  the  hands  ol  the  enemy ;  and, 
spurring  on  like  lightning  through  the  perils 
that  surrounded  him,  the  young  Englishman 
at  length  reached  the  tree  where  the  page  was 
waiting,  with  his  own  horse  and  a  fresh  one 
for  his  master.  Springing  to  the  ground,  Al- 
gernon snatched  his  pistols  from  the  saddle- 
bow, and  leaped  upon  the  back  of  the  other 
cliarger. 

♦•  Mount  and  follow,  mount  and  follow,"  he 


cried  to  the  page»  attd  tbas  daabed  od  towJi 
the  gates  of  Prague. 

As  he  approached,  be  looked  eagerly  roead 
for  his  servants  and  baggage,  at  the  spot 
where  he  had  appointed  them  to  be ;  bat  tbey 
were  not  to  be  seen;  though,  as  coanpefed 
with  the  rest  of  the  field,  the  ground  ud  the 
road  in  front  of  the  gates  were  neariy  ai^itazy ; 
for  the  stream  of  fogttivea  bad  taken  aaotber 
direction.  As  he  gazed  forward^  however,  be 
saw  some  of  the  soldiers  of  the  tower  to  the 
very  act  of  unlocking  the  chain  of  tbe  poit- 
cullis,  and  judging  rightly  what  was  about  to 
take  place,  be  struck  his  spurs  into  hie  bone's 
sides  and  dashed  over  the  drawbridfo.  ▲ 
guard  presented  a  partisan  to  his  breast,  oal- 
ing, «'  Stand  back !    We  have  orders— " 

But  Algernon  Grey  turned  the  weapoo  aside 
with  his  sword  ;  the  horse  in  its  foriooa  eaieer 
dashed  the  man  to  the  ground ;  and  ere  wmj 
one  else  could  oppose,  the  young  caralier  ad 
the  page  were  both  within  the  walls  of  Pn^ea. 


CHAPTER  XXVni. 

Ih  the  fine  old  Dome  church  of  Pragoe,  aat 
Frederic,  king  of  Bohemia,  and  many  of  lie 
principal  personages  of  his  court.  Tbe  ftial 
sunshine  of  a  cold  November  day  ahoae  throifb 
the  tail  windows,  and  one  of  the  pale  ckmj 
beams  lighted  on  the  bald  bead  and  white  hair 
of  an  old  man  raised  above  the  rest  in  a  high 
pulpit,  who,  with  outstretched  arm  and  vebe- 
ment  gesticulation,  was  declaiming  rkA&aOf 
against  **the  woman  of  tbe  seven  hiUs,  and  al 
who  bore  about  with  them  the  mark  of  tbe 
Beast."  His  piety,  indeed,  was  soBMwhat 
blasphemous,  and  his  illustrations  ezaggeralad 
in  character  and  homely  in  language,  till  tbey 
became  almost  ludicrous ;  but  still  there  was  a 
fierce  rode  eloquence  about  him,  which  oapCi- 
vated  his  hearers  and  enchained  their  atleotioA. 
Every  eye  was  turned  totvards  him,  every  ear 
was  bent  to  hear,  when  suddenly  a  didl  Iwavy 
sound  shook  the  building,  and  inade  the  ease- 
ments rattle  in  their  frames. 

The  preacher  paused,  the  congregation  taread 
round  and  gazed  in  ef  ch  other's  faces,  and  thsa, 
roar  after  roar,  came  the  peal  of  the  arttSoy 
from  the  field  where  all  Frederic'a  hopes  vers 
to  find  their  final  overthrow.  Tbe  yoong  mao- 
arch  started  up  with  a  look  of  oonatermatiea ; 
the  congregation  followed ;  and  all  aeemed  ta- 
ken  by  surprise,  and  thunderstruck  at  aa  eveat 
which  might  have  been  foreseen  by  tbemaslvea. 
and  had  been  foreseen  by  others  for  weeks  be- 
fore.  But  there  are  sUtes  of  moral  apathy— 
lethargies  as  it  were  of  the  mind,  which  seem 
sent  by  fate  to  prevent  tbe  near  impeodiag  de> 
stmction  from  giving  to  the  doomed  a  waraiac 
to  fly  from  iu  approach.  Remonstrances  bad 
often  reached  Frederic's  ear;  urgeat  appeali 
had  been  made  to  his  judgment ;  every  mtf^tt- 
gence  of  the  enemy's  movemeats  had  beea 
communicated  to  him — but,  sunk  in  Itstleas 
idleness,  or  carried  away  by  the  pureail  «f 
pleasure,  or  wrapt  in  tbe  visions  of  a  fanatieal 
religion,  be  would  not  listen*  or  be 
believe,  till  the  cannon  of  the  fiekl  of 
roused  him  thus  at  once  in  horror  and  ' 
from  the  long  torpor  in  which  bo  had  lain. 
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The  battle  had  begun, ^Dd  he  was  absent; 
his  Bobjects  and  his  friends  were  shedding  their 
blood  in  his  defence,  and  he  was  not  there  to 
j0hare  their  peril  and  direct  their  etforts.  But 
it  was  still  not  too  late,  be  thought.  He  would 
•:fly  to  the  field  ;  he  would  encourage  bis  soldiers 
by  his  presence ;  he  would  put  himself  in  the 
front  o(  his  host ;  he  would  perish  or  preserve 
the  crown  he  had  gained.  He  listened  not  to 
the  preacher,  though  Seultetus  in  a  loud  voice 
called  on  all  to  wait  and  listen  to  a  concluding 
prayer.  He  heard  not  the  eager  but  reasonless 
questions  of  his  surrounding  courtiers ;  he  did 
'  not  even  mark  the  pale  face  of  Camerarius,  but, 
waving  his  right  hand,  and  grasping  his  sword 
scabbard  with  the  left,  he  exclaimed  aloud, 
"  To  the  field !  To  the  field  !  Our  friends  and 
brethren  are  dying  in  arms  in  our  cause !  To 
the  field !  To  the  field  ;  and  God  defend  the 
Tight!'* 

Thus  saying,  be  strode  at  once  out  of  the 
church,  and  hurried  back  towards  the  palace, 
calling  loudly  for  his  horse.  A  page  ran  on  to 
bring  out  a  charger ;  and  many  others  followed 
in  search  of  arms,  they  said ;  but  few  were  ever 
seen  again  by  the  young  monarch's  side. 

"  Where  is  my  horse !"  cried  Frederic  ve- 
hemently, as  he  reached  the  gates  of  his  resi- 
dence; "quick,  quick!  Lose  not  an  instant. 
TelJ  the  Queen  I  have  gone  to  lead  the  troops  ; 
tell  her—" 

**  Which  horse  will  your  Majesty  ride  V* 
demanded  an  officer  of  the  stables,  running 
forth. 

"Any  one,  fool!"  exclaimed  the  King — 
"  hear  you  not  the  cannon  t  Aught  which  will 
carry  me  to  my  friends  without.  Away !  Stay 
not  to  talk  !  Have  it  here  in  a  moment !" 

"  Will  you  not  arm,  sire  1"  said  an  old  officer, 
in  a  persuasive  tone.      , 

"No!"  cried  Frederic,  sternly;  "al  I  am 
with  my  bare  breast,  will  I  face  them.  Speed 
M  the  only  armor  I  would  usen-hut  they  will 
^rive  me  mad.  Where  is  my  charger?  In  the 
name  of  pity — in  the  name  of  Heaven,  see,  some 
one,  what  they  are  doing !  Men  will  call  me 
coward — my  name  will  be  a  by-word.  They 
will  say,  for  centuries  to  come,  that,  while  his 
brave  soldiers  were  bleeding  before  Prague, 
Frederic- of  Bohemia  shunned  the  fi^  where 
his  crown  was  to  be  lost  or  won." 

"  Here  comes  your  royal  charger,"  cried  a 
voice ;  and,  springing  forward,  the  monarch  put 
his  foot  in  the  stirrup  and  vaulted  on  the  horse's 
back. 

"  Follow,  follow !  All  that  love  me,  follow  !" 
he  cried ;  and  without  waiting  for  any  one, 
dashed  down  at  headlong  speed  towards  the 
gates.  The  way  was  long,  the  streets  narrow 
and  steep ;  but  on,  on  went  the  unhappy  prince 
till  the  small  triangular  space  of  open  ground 
before  the  inner  ward  lay  within  sight.  Then 
ran  up  a  half-armed  guard ;  and  approaching 
close  to  his  horse's  side,  said  in  a  low  voice, 

"They  fly,  they  fly,  yoor  Majesty." 

His  look,  his  tone,  were  ominous;  for  he 
spoke  as  if  he  were  afraid  lest  his  words  might 
he  heard  by  any  one  near ;  but  still  Frederic 
asked  with  a  sinking  heart,  "  Who  fly  V*- 

"  Our  men,  sire,"  answered  the  soldier. 

"  Then  I  go  to  rally  them,"  cried  the  King, 
'  or  to  die  with  those  who  stand." 
P 


"  That  might  have  done  an  hour  ago,"  said 
the  soldier,  bluntly ;  "  but  it  is  now, too  late." 

It  is  the  fate  of  misfortune  to  bear  bard 
truths ;  and  this  was  the  first  bitter  sting  of 
many  that  Frederic  was  yet  to  fe^I.  He  stopped 
not  to  answer,  however,  but  pushed  on  past  the 
man,  catehing  vkight  at  the  same  time  of  sev- 
eral of  his  attendants  spurring  down  after  him. 
The  soldiers  of  the  guard-house  scarcely  saw 
his  approach ;  for  they  were  all  gazing  eagerly 
forth  from  the  outer  gate ;  but,  just  beyond  the 
drawbridge,  he  saw  a  rude  Bohemian  bleeding 
from  several  wounds,  and  leaning  for  support 
against  the  masonry. 

"  Ah,  sir,  the  day  is  lost,"  cried  the  man,  as 
the  monarch  rode  past;  **the  troops  are  all 
flying  towards  Brandeis ;  half  the  Hungarians 
drowned  in  the  river ;  the  infantry  all  in  rout ; 
the  cannon  taken — '*  Frederic  listened  to  no 
more,  but  still  spurred  on,  dashing  his  horse 
through  the  guards  at  the  outer  gate,  and  gaz- 
ing eagerly  towards  the  hill. 

Who  was  it  coming  so  rapidly  towards  him, 
followed  by  half  a  dozen  troopera  and  a  single 
banner  1  Old  Christian  of  Anbalt,  bloody  and 
dusty  from  the  fight,  where  he  had  fought  hand 
to  hand ;  no  hat  upon  bis  head,  his  grey  hair 
streaming  in  the  wind,  his  head  b^t  sadly 
down  ahnost  to  his  horse's  neck,  and  his  hands 
grasping  tightly  the  reins  with  a  bitter  and  con- 
vulsive clasp. 

"  Anbalt !"  cried  the  King. 

"  It  is  all  lost,  my  lord,  as  I  knew  it  would 
be,"  said  the  old  soldier,  in  a  low  deep  voice. 
"  Back  with  us  into  Prague  as  fast  as  may  be. 
The  Bavarian  is  at  our  heels.  Let  the  walls  be 
well  manned,  and  the  cannon  pour  forth  their 
shot  upon  the  enemy,  if  they  come  too  near. 
Let  the  gates  be  closed,  too ;  the  fugitives  are 
taking  another  way.  Your  safety  and  the  de- 
fence of  Prague  are  now  all  we  have  to  think 
of  We  must  have  counsel  with  all  speed. 
You,  gentlemen,"  he  cohtinued,  turning  to 
those  who  followed,  "  away  to  the  Rath-house 
in  the  old  town,  as  fast  as  you  can  ride ;  take 
measures  with  the  magistrates  for  the  sure 
guarding  of  the  walls ;  and,  hark  you,  Dilluigen, 
gather  every  information  you  can  of  the  temper 
of  the  people,  and  let  the  king  hear  at  the 
Hradschin.  You  will  find  me  there,  in  case  of 
need.  Come,  my  lord,  come  ;  it  is  vain  think- 
ing of  what  cannot  be  remedied.  The  future, 
the  future  1  still  the  future !  We  may  make  a 
good  fight  yet,  if  Mansfeld  will  but  help — not 
serve  under  me !  Why,  I  will  be  his  horseboy, 
if  he  will  fight  like  a  man.  Come,  my  lord. 
Nay,  nay,  be  not  so  cast  down !  'Tis  but  a 
battle  lost,  after  all.  I  trust  we  shall  see  many 
such  before  we  die,  and  win  many  a  one  to 
boot ;"  and  grasping  Frederic's  band  kindly, 
he  led,  rather  than  followed  the  Monarch  back 
into  the  city,  giving  ordere,  as  they  passed  the 
gates,  that  they  should  be  closed  and  defended. 

The  news  had  spread  through  Prague  that 
the  royal  army  had  been  defeated.  There  were 
men  who  had  seen  the  rout  from  one  of  the 
church  steeples ;  the  tale  had  been  carried  from 
mouth  to  mouth,  and  from  house  to  house; 
there  was  scarce  a  babbling  child  who  did  not 
know  it,  and  repeat  it ;  and,  as  Frederic  and 
his  train  passed  by,  almost  every  doot  ^^^\v^ 
group  ol  taeu  ^\A  Niwasnx,  ^\a  «^^^\^\^». — 
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some  sadly,  some  sullenly — but  few,  if  any, 
shqwed  a  mark  of  reverence.  Some,  especially 
where  there  was  a  cross  over  the  door,  sufiered 
a  half-suppressed  grin  to  appear,  as  the  unfor- 
tunate prince  rode  by ;  and  then  went  and 
talked  in  low  tones  to  their  neighbours,  point- 
ing significantly  over  the  shoulder  to  the  royal 
group.  All  that  he  saw  made  the  young  Mon- 
arch*s  heart  more  sad  ;  and,  when  be  reached 
the  palace,  be  led  the  way  straight  to  the  ante- 
room of  his  wife's  apartments. 

The  first  person  whom  he  met  there  was 
A^es  Herbert ;  but  she  saw  that  disaster  and 
rum  were  in  his  eyes,  and  she  dared  not  ask 
any  questions.  Not  a  servant  had  been  found 
in  the  court  on  the  staircase,  or  in  the  hall  be- 
low; and  Frederic,  turning  to  her,  said  in  a 
sad  but  gentle  tone,  '*  I  beseech  you,  lady,  seek 
some  of  the  people,  and  tell  them  to  send  us 
what  counsellors  they  can  find  ;  above  all  Dohna 
and  Camerarius." 

"  Camerarius !"  cried  Christian  of  Anhalt, 
warmly ;  **  we  want  counsel  with  men,  not 
with  weak  and  doubting  subtle-wits  like  that. 
Give  us  the  Princess  and  Dohna.  Old  Scblick, 
I  fancy,  is  dead ;  for  I  saw  him  charge  des- 
perately to  rescue  my  poor  boy,  who  is  wounded 
and  taken,  1  hear." 

"Well,  well,"  said  Frederic;  "send  some 
one  for  Dohna,  dear  lady ;  and  I  will  call  the 
Queen.  Is  your  gallant  son  a  prisoner,  then, 
indeed  V*  he  continued,  grasping  old  Anhalt*s 
hand. 

"  Never  mind  him,"  replied  the  soldier,  "  God 
will  take  care  of  hin^.  L^t  us  have  the  Queen, 
my  lord.  Her  courage  and  her  wisdom  now 
are  worth  a  dozen  other  counsellors." 

In  the  mean  while  Agnes  lefl  the  anteroom 
with  her  cheek  deadly  pale,  and  her  heart  feel- 
ing as  cold  as  ice.  There  was  a  question  she 
would  lain  have  asked,  but  she  dared  not 
breathe  it — a  question  which  made  her  bosom 
feel  heavy,  and  her  limbs  shftke,  even  when 
she  put  it  to  herself,  "Where  was  Algernon 
Grey  t"  Oh,  when  she  thought  of  him  in  that 
hour,  how  deep,  how  strong,  how  overpowering 
did  she  feel  that  love  which  she  had  so  long 
concealed  from  her  own  eyes.  She  grasped 
'the  balustrade  of  the  staircase  for  support; 
and,  though  she  knew  that  each  moment  was 
precious,  she  paused  at  every  step.  Had  she 
gone  forward,  she  would  have  fallen. 

Suddenly,  as  she  descended,  she  heard  a  clang 
as  of  an  armed  man  springing  to  the  ground,  at 
the  door  of  the  second  court  which  opened  be- 
low. Then  came  a  step  in  the  stone  hall  at  the 
foot  of  the  stairs.  Oh,  how  her  heart  beat ;  for 
the  quick,  sure  ear  of  love  recognised  the  tread 
at  once.  She  darted  down  the  remaining  steps. 
The  next  insUnt  he  was  before  her;  she 
sprang  forward,  and,  ere  they  knew  what  they 
did,  she  was  clasped  to  his  armed  bosom. 

"  I  have  come  to  keep  my  proipise,  dearest," 
said  Algernon  Grey ;  "  to  aid.  to  protect,  to  de- 
fend you  with  ray  life,  if  need  should  be. 
Where  is  the  Queen  t  where  is  the  King  t  I 
must  speak  with  them  both,  if  possible." 

"  The  King  is  above,"  answered  Agnes,  wiih- 
dra?riDg  herself  from  his  embrace.  "  He  is  with 
the  Prmce  of  Anhalt  in  the  Queen*s  anteroom, 
Just  above  tbe  court  of  St.  George.  He  sent 
me  for  one  vf  the  attendants  to  call  the  Viscount 


of  Dohna;  but  I  can  find  no  one.  GoodHetna! 
they  surely  cannot  all  have  abaodooed  tbeir 
King  and  their  master  already  V 

"  No,  no,"  answered  Algemoo  Grey ;  "they 
have  goae  up  on  the  roofs  to  see  what  they 
can  see,  or  out  to  gather  news.  Speed  back 
again,  dear  Agnes,  and  tell  him  I  am  here;  I 
will  seek  Dohna,  if  he  lodges  where  be  osed. 
At  all  evenU,  I  will  find  some  one  who  eto  ctO 
him.  Away,  dear  girl,  for  I  wookl  fkia  tee  tbe 
King  speedily." 

Agnes  hurried  away,  with  her  heart  all  jey- 
ful ;  for  the  relief  of  his  coming  bad  swept 
away  the  bitterness  of  all  other  disaeten  tbia 
that  which  he  bad  anticipated.  What  wu  to 
her  a  battle  lost,  if  Algernon  Grey  wai  lafe! 
When  she  entered  the  antechamber,  sbe  tend 
the  Queen  seated  between  her  bosbaod  aid 
Christian  of  Anhalt ;  her  face  raised  aodtaned 
alternately  from  one  to  the  other ;  ber  M 
eager  and  grave,  but  not  at  all  depressed. 

"  *Tis  the  best  way,"  she  said,  as  Afocsea 
tered  ;  "  so  shall  we,  at  least,  giio  tioe  ftr 
intelligence,  for  preparation,  and  for  actiee^ 
doubtless  he  will  grant  it.    He  is  cor  eooaio.*^ 

"  And  his  troops  have  had  enoogb  to  do>' 
answered  Christian  of  Anhalt;  "tbatistbebMt 
security.  He  has  as  much  need  of  repose  ai 
we  have.    Prague  is  a  hard  bone  to  ptdc.** 

"  But  whom  shall  we  send  f*  said  Fiedent 
"  It  must  be  some  man  of  rank ;  and  tbcrs » 
an  old  grudge  between  him  and  Dohoa.  Ii  w 
Viscount  coming,  fair  lady!'* 

"  f  can  find  none  of  your  attendants,  y«r 
Majesty,"  answered  Agnes ;  "  but  I  met  Mastff 
Algernon  Grey  in  the  hall,  just  alighted,  aadie 
undertook  to  find  the  Viscount,  beggiaf  toe  to 
tell  your  Majesties  that  he  wished  to  speak 
with  you  immediately."  . 

"  T^en  he  is  safe,"  cried  tbe  Qoeen ;  "tbaai 
God  fSr  that !" 

"  If  he  is  safe,  it  is  not  his  own  6iA  «• 
claimed  Christian  of  Anhalt,  "forbcfoofttuw 
a  madman  when  all  hope  was  over.  I  o«J*' 
saw  so  cool  a  head  in  counsel,  '^  **  rf  J 
one  in  battle.  Let  us  have  him  here  by  as 
means."  .  ,^_^. 

"  Can  we  not  send  the  Earl,  Fiedenc!  s*« 
the  Queen,  laying  her  hand  gently  on  W'.'T 
band's  ann,  and  caUing  him,  in  tbe  *>o"ff  ?| 
distress,  by  the  dear  familiar  name  ^^J^ 
never  used  but  in  private.  "He  most  li"* 
oflfthis  foolish  incognito  now,  and  willr.'" 
sure,  in  his  own  name  and  character,  ss  O" 
envoy,  to  this  proud  Ticlor.  See  for  bi*  "J 
sweet  cousin,  see  for  him ;  and  bring  ■" 
hither  with  all  speed."  ^ 

Agnes  hastened  away  without  reply.  ■" 
found  Algernon  Grey  already  ^^^^JZ 
stairs.  He  followed  ber  quickly,  ^>^;i^ 
pausing  for  the  words  of  tc***^*"****  *t*;  ,^ 
in  his  heart ;  and  in  a  moment  after  be  »»» 
before  the  King  and  Queen,  who  ^^J*  JUJ 
nearly  in  the  same  position  in  which  AT**. 
left  them,  only  that  £liiabetk  7«J,^"^ 
a  rapid  I         "       ^i^^^» 

"Say 

King,"  exciaimoa   \>ari9UBu  *»•  *.-- — -.  >« 

ruptinghim;  "he  won't  grant  more,  if  so  w^ 
"  Well,  four  and  twenty  hours  be  lU^^ 
ed  Frederic.    "  We  can  gather  fi»ce •■•V*^ 
that  time  to  make  bead." 


them,  only  that  Eliaabeta  was  wnii-,  — 
pid  hand  from  her  husband's  dictauoj 
Say  four  and  twenty  boars,  my  »". 
g,"  exclaimed  Christian  of  AnbalU  »»; 
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Elizabeth  quickly  finished  writing,  and  then 
pushed  the  paper  over  to  her  husband,  who 
took  the  pen  and  signed  his  name. 

*•  This  fair  lady  tells  me  you  wish  to  speak 
^ith  me,  my  lord,"  said  Frederic,  as  soon  as  he 
bad  done. 

:  »*  I  wish  to  represent  to  your  Majesty,"  re- 
plied Algernon  Grey,  "  that  the  gates  of  the 
city  being  closed  so  soon  before  any  parties  of 
the  enemy  are  -near,  may  prevent  many  gallant 
men,  who  have  already  fought  well,  and  will 
do  60  apin,  from  finding  refuge,  within  these 
'walls,  where  they  mieht  do  good  service.  I 
myself  was  nearly  exduded,  and  much  of  the 
baggage  will,  doubtless,  be  lost  which  might  be 
saved." 

"  It  was  an  order  given  by  me  in  haste,  my 
young  friend,"  replied  Christian  of  Anhalt,  "  not 
rightly  understood  by  the  frightened  people 
there,  and  to  be  amended  immediately.  I 
meant  them  to  shut  out  onr  enemies,  not  our 
friends.  But  now  listen  to  what  his  Majesty 
ha9  to  say  to  you." 

"  It  is  simply  this,  my  Lord  of  Hillingdon/ 
said  Frederic  ;  **  Will  you,  in  a  moment  of  our 
need  like  this,  take  a  flag  of  truce  from  ttie 
^tes,  to  otir  cousin,  Maximilian  of  Bavaria,  and 
deliver  to  him  this  letter,  demanding  a  suspen- 
sion of  arms  for  four  and  twenty  hours  ?  You 
must  go  in  your  own  character,  however ;  for 
we  cannot  send  any  inferior  man  to  such  a 
Prince  in  the  hour  of  victory." 

'*  I  will  be  your  Majesty *8  envoy  with  pleas- 
ure," answered  Algernon  Grey ;  **  and  for  this 
night  will  resume,  my  name  and  title ;  but  I 
will  beg  all  here  to  forget  it  afterwards,  as,  for 
reasons  of  my  own,  now  more  strong  than  ever, 
I  wish  not  to  have  my  coming  and  going  bruited 
about  in  every  part  of  Europe." 

"  Be  it  as  you  will,"  answered  Frederic ; 
"  and  many  thanks,  my  lord,  for  this  and  all 
other  services.  Write  on  the  superscription, 
dearest  lady,  •  By  the  hands  of  our  cousin,  the 
EariofHillingdon.'" 

Elizabeth  wrote,  gave  Algernon  Grey  the 
letter,  and  raised  ber  eyes  to  his  face,  saying, 
•*  On  your  return,  whatever  be  the  answer  you 
bring,  I  must  see  you  for  a  few  moments,  my 
lord.  You  made  me  a  promise,  which  I  am  sure 
you  will  fulfil  with  chivalry  ^nd  devotion." 

*'  I  did  not  forget  it,  your  Majesty,"  answer- 
ed Algernon«Grey,  looking  round  with  a  faint 
smile  towards  Agnes ;  *'  and  I  will  return  to 
accomplish  it  as  soon  as  this  task  is  ended.  I 
shall,  doubtless,  find  a  flag  at  the  gates ;  and  so 
I  take  my  leave." 

«•  Slay,  I  go  with  you  to  give  better  orders," 
said  Christian  of  Anhalt,  "and  to  furnish  a  new 
pass-word  to  the  guards,  for  I  have  some  fears 
of  these  good  citizens.  Ha !  here  comes  Doh- 
na— I  will  return  immediately ;"  and  thus  say- 
ing, he  withdrew  with  Algernon  Grey. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 
All  was  confusion  and  disorder  in  the  streets 
of  Kleinseite  (or  smaller  side)  of  the  city  of 
Prague,  as  old  Christian  of  Anhalt  returned 
from  the  gates.  The  lower  classes  of  citizens 
were  hurrying  hither  and  thither,  or  collected 
into  crowds  wherever  a  more  open  space  was 


to  be  found,  and  eagerly  and  vociferously  dis- 
cussing past  events  and  future  contingencies. 
Lowering  brows,  angry  looks,  and  vehement 
gestures  were  seen  everywhere ;  but  no  one 
ventured  in  any  way  to  insult  the  old  com- 
mander as  he  rode  along,  for  not  alone  did  his 
frank  and  straightforward  bearing,  and  gallant 
conduct  in  the  field  cpmmand  respect,  but  at 
the  gates  of  the  town  he  bad  found  some  thirty 
or  forty  cavaliers  who,  amongst  the  last  to  quit 
the  field,  had  sought  shelter  under  the  guns  of 
the  fortress,  and  now  accompanied  him  on  his 
way  to  the  palace.  There  all  the  servanu  and 
oflicers  were  once  mdre  reassembled,  and 
aflTecting  to  perform  their  several  duties ;  but 
the  scared  look,  the  eager  haste,  the  abstracted 
manner,  all  showed  consternation ;,  and  on 
mounting  to  the  apartments  of  the  Queen,  the 
Prince  found  that  terror  was  not  confined  to  the, 
inferior  inhabitants  of  the  residence. 

A  number  of  Frederic's  counsellors  bad  by 
this  time  assembled,  and,  with  the  exception  of 
Dohna,  each  seemed  more  terri^ed  than  liis 
neighbour.  The  presence  of  their  sovereign, 
the  importance  of  calm  discussion,  not  even 
the  heroic  courage  displayed  by  the  Queen 
herself,  ooufd  restrain  them  fit>m  talking  all  at  ' 
once.  Some  urged  instant  flight,  some  uncon- 
ditional surrender,  and  the  boldest  of  them  only 
ventured  to  suggest  an  attempt  to  gain  time  by 
conning  negotiations  with  the  enemy.  Frederic' 
himself  was  tranquil  and  resolute  in  his  air  and 
tone ;  but  in  opinion  he  seemed  wavering  and 
uncertain. 

The  authority  of  the  old  soldier,  his  pkuD 
rough  speech,  sound  sense,  and  stem  firmness 
in  the  hour  of  danger,  made  some  impression ; 
but  Christian  of  Anhalt  soon  saw  that  as  nsnal 
with  the  weak  and  crafty,  where  stratagem  is 
out  of  time,  and  presence  of  mind  does  not  exist, 
the  greater  part  6f  those  present  were  still  con* 
fusing  counsel  with  vain  speculations,  with  idle 
repetitions,  and  suggestions  ntterly  inapplicable 
to  the  circumstances  of  the  moment. 

**  We  must  get  rid  of  these  men,  your  Miges- 
ty,"  he  said,  drawing  Frederic  aside  ;  **  half  of 
them  are  cowards,  and  almost  all  the  rest  are 
fools  only  fit  for  the  monkey  tricks  of  diplomacy. 
We  want  men  of  energy  and  action.  Let  as 
keep  Dohna  as  a  skilful  and  firm  counsellor,  and 
send  for  young  Thurn.  Where  his  father  is, 
I  know  not.    ]  saw  bim  very  late  in  the  field. "^ 

**  He  is  at  bis  own  house,"  said  Frederic ; 
*'  he  sent  word  he  would  dine,  and  then  come 
hither." 

*"Tis  so  like  him !"  cried  Anhalt ;  "he  has 
fought  himself  into  an  appetite.  But  have  1 
your  permission  to  send  these  men  away  V* 

**  Yes,  but  courteously,  my  friend,  oourteoai- 
ly,"  replied  Frederic. 

"  Oh,  courteously,  of  course,"  answered  the 
old  man,  with  a  Smile.  **  Gentlemen,"  he  con- 
tinued, "  an  envoy  has  been  sent  to  the  enemy's 
head  quarters.  In  less  than  an  hour  we  shall? 
hear  more,  and  tjU  then  can  decide  upon  no- 
thing. It  may  be  that  we  shall  have  to  quit 
Prague  to-morroY^ ;  so  I  would  advise  all  —  as 
every  man  has  some  private  papers,  and  most 
men  some  little  property — to  employ  the  next 
few  minims  in  preparing  for  whatever  may  be 
the  result.  His  Majesty  will  excuse  your  at* 
tendance  for  an  hour— stay  Dohna,  stay  V*  he 
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added  in  a  low  Toice,  '*  we  shall  want  yoo.  We 
are  going  to  send  for  the  two  Tburois,  and  have 
calm  counsel  instead  of  frightened  bubble." 

The  other  counsellors  hastened  away,  eager 
to  save  their  papers  and  effects ;  and  the  mo- 
ment they  were  gone  a  messenger  was  de- 
.  spatched  to  old  Count  Thnrm  and  his  son  Count 
Bertrnad ;  but  ere  be  had  quitted  the  room  two 
minutes,  there  was  heard  a  knock  at  the  door, 
and  the  younger  count  entered  in  haste  with 
the  Baron  of  Dillenghen,  who  had  been  sent  to 
the  town  hall. 

**Wbat  is  it,,  gentlemen!"  exclaimed  the 
Queen,  as  soon  as  she  saw  them ;  **  there  is 
alarm  in  both  your  faces.  Has  any  new  disas- 
ter happened !" 

*<No,  madam,"  replied  the  young  count ; 
**  but  Dillenghen  has  some  news  of  importance, 
which  I  fear  I  must  confirm." 

**  Speak !  speak !"  cried  Frederic,  turning  to 
the  baron.  **  What  tidings  bring  you,  sir !  Is 
the  enemy  advancing  t" 

*'  No,  sire,"  answered  the  Baron  of  Dillen- 
ghen ;  "  but  my  k)rd  of  Anhalt  here  bade  me 
collect  what  tidings  I  could  of  the  temper  of 
the  people  and  the  magistrates.  I  grieve  to  say 
it  is  not  good.  They  show  no  willingness  to 
defend  the  lower  town— declare  it  is  untenable, 
and  there  is  much  murmuring  amongst  them  at 
the  very  thought." 

"What  is  to  be  donel"  cried  Frederic, 
turning  to  the  Prince  of  Anhalt  with  a  look  of 
eoDstemation. 

.  ••  Go  up  to  the  Wyschehrad,"  answered  An- 
halt ;  **  we  can  make  it  good  for  a  long  while, 
till  we  are  able  to  draw  men  enough  together 
to  overawe  these  burghers  and  take  the  defence 
otH  of  their  bands." 

"  My  lord,  I  fear  they  are  not  to  be  overawed," 
rejoined  Dillenghen  ;  "  in  a  word,  there  is  trea- 
son amongst  them." 

••  Ay,  and  even  in  your  Majesty's  very  court 
and  palace,"  added  Bertrand  of  Thurm. 

"That  I  know,"  ansvtrered  Frederic,  in  a 
sad  and  bitter  tone  ;  "  do  you  recollect,  Eliza- 
beth, my  letter  from  Rakonitz!  But  still  I 
thought  the  citizens  were  true." 

"  So  far  from  it.  sire,"  said  Bertrand  of 
Thurm,  "  and  so  pressing  is  the  danger,  that  I 
was  bold  enough,  ere  I  came  up,  to  order  the 
Qneen*s  carriage  to  be  made  ready  with  all 
speed.  When  you  are  both  safe  on  the  other 
side  of  the  water,  where  I  can  rely  upon  my 
garrison,  these  turbulent  burghers  may  be 
brougtit  to  reason.  Now  I  would  lose  no  time, 
but  depart  instantly.  Your  attendants  can  fol- 
low, with  all  that  may  be  necessary  to  bring 
from  the  palace.  I  would  not  lose  a  moment, 
for  to  know  that  you  are  in  their  power  gives 
the  traitors  a  bold  front." 

**  I  must  take  some  of  my  poor  girls  with 
me,"  cried  Elizabeth— "  poor  Ann  Dudley,  and 
Amelia  of  Sulms,  and  my  sweet  Agnes ;  but  I 
will  be  back  directly." 

As  the  Queen  opened  the  door  to  retire  into 
ber  bed-chamber,  a  voice  of  bitter  lamentation 
was  heard  from  within ;  and  Christian  of  An- 
halt exclaimed, ^<  Would  to  God  that  these  wom- 
en would  learn  a  lesson  of  fortitude  from  their 
high-souled  mistress.  What  wiU  howling  do 
to  avert  peril!" 

"Be  not  harsh,  my  friend."  said  Frederic; 


**  that  is  podr  Ann  Dadley^s  voice.  Her  Uc 
bend's  body  lies  on  that  bloody  field  without 
The  tidings  came  just  ere  you  retomed.  Bit 
here  is  the  Queen  again.  Now  let  os  go,  I  wiU 
send  orders  afterwards  for 'all  that  may  be 
needed.  Come,  sweet  friend— metbinb  witk 
you  beside  me,  I  can  never  know  despair ;"  and 
taking  Elizabeth's  hand,  he  drew  it  through  bis 
arm  and  led  her  down  slowly,  for  she  was  great 
with  child. 

The  splendid  carriage  of  bloe  velfet  embroid- 
ered* with  silver  stood  ready  in  the  coart ;  aod, 
as  Elizabeth's  eyes  fell  upon  ito  gorgeoui  dec- 
orations, a  faint  sad  smile  came  upon  ber  lip. 
and  she  shook  her  head  moumfoUy.  Ob,  bow 
the  emptiness  of  pomp  and  pageanti^,  aod  lordly 
sute,  is  felt  by  the  heart  in  the  bitter  hoonoT 
sorrow  and  adversity,  and  while  the  riches  of 
the  soul,  the  love,  the  friendship,  the  tnat,  the 
tenderness,  rise  high  in  value,  siDk  low  the 
more  sordid  objects  of  earthly  ambttioo  aid 
pride. 

A  weeping  train  followed  the  Queen  to  the 
carriage;  some  entered  with  her;  some  fol- 
lowed in  other  vehicles,  or  on  foot ;  aod  but 
two,  of  all  the  fair  and  sparkling  train  wteA 
had  shared  Elizabeth's  days  of  joy  and  spieo- 
dour,  seemed  now  in  a  condition  to  give  ker 
comfort  and  support.  Amelia  of  Sobs  was 
sad,  but  she  wept  not ;  Agnes  Herbert  gnv^ 
but  firm,  though  gentle  in  her  whole  dem«fl- 
our.  With  kindly  care,  she  whispered  from tiaae 
to  time  some  words  of  consolation  in  the  ear « 
poor  Ann  Dudley,  and  though  her  beaotifol  «J« 
were  full  of  melancholy  when  •^?*'*****!^ 
Queen,  yet  there  was  a  hopefulness  in  b^*'J* 
which  added  to  the  strength  of  mind  v^ 
which  Elizabeth  bore  up  under  the  grie6  aofl 
perils  of  the  hour.  ^ 

It  seemed  a  long  and  weary  way  to  the  o« 
citadel  of  Prague,  as  with  stow  steps  the  bon« 
dragged  the  carriages  up  the  ascent  •  ^^JJ! 
gales  at  length  were  reached,  •^JjJJhT 
took  his  fair  wife  in  his  arms  and  c«"|?}^[ 
into  .the  wide  hall ;  but  he  could  sot  forbear 
saying  with  a  sigh,  "  I  now  know  ^^[*  *  "^ 
Princes  seldom  learn  the  troth  till  they  aie 
taught  it  by  adversity."  ....--r 

An  hour  went  by  ;  and  many  a  "^^•JJJE 
came  up  from  the  lower  town,  etch  ^"""^ 
with  gloomy  tidings.  The  horses  and  ctrj*J^ 
were  all  brought  upr  from  the  ^^^r^ 
Hradschin,  and  some  small  sums  of  mW 
clothes,  and  papers ;  but  it  was  aoonfe^'^^ 
the  council  of  citizens  had  taken  pose**JJ". 
the  building,  and  though  they  did  not  exiw 
prevent  the  King's  servants  from  t^""*^ 
own  property,  yet  there  were  <l««**®""?5 
and  objections  made,  which  rendered  **1^ 
slow  and  diflScuIi.  Night  fell,  and  the  oo^«" 
in  the  town  increased.  The  light  o^"''"|?2 
torches  created  a^lare  which  was  seen  »•«■? 
portentous  from  the  Wyschehrad ;  ""^  VrJ! 
murmur  like  the  roar  of  a  disunt  sea  rweof 
and  filled  the  watching  hearts  above  with  »a|w 
and  gloomy  apprehensions.  .^  ^ 

Old  Count  Thurm  had  speedily Jow^T 
royal  party,  and  a  number  of  de^«*^"j!!^ 
surrounded  Frederic  aod  his  Queen ;  w»»^ 
who  knew  the  Bohemian  capital  ^J^Joi 
contribate,  by  their  framings,  to  niae  bopcB 
to  atill  anxietiea. 
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l^ey  represented  the  probability  of  tamnlt 
and  yiolence  ae  great,  and  all  seemed  oonTin- 
ced  that  treason  had  long  been  preparing  the 
way  for  the  state  of  mind  the  people  now  dis- 
played. 

At  length  lood  bat  distant  shoats,  and  then 
the  Boand  of  horses*  feet  clattering  qaickly  oyer 
the  paved  road  were  heard,  and  in  a  few  min- 
utes Algernon  Grey  was  introduced  into  the 
chamber  where  the  King  and  Q^een  were  seat- 
ed, surrounded  by  most  of  those  who  had  ac- 
companied them  to  the  citadel. 

**What  are  those  shouts,  my  lordl*'  was 
Fredericks  first  question.  j 

"  I  trust  good  auguries,  your  Majesty,**  re- 
plied the  young  Englishman ;  "  the  crowds  sur- 
rounded me  and  my  people  as  I  retamed,  calling 
out  loudly  for  the  tidings  I  bore.  I  answered 
briefly  that  a  trace  was  concluded  to  negotiate 
a  peace.  Those  who  understood  German  trans- 
lated it  to  the  rest,  and  then  they  tosaed  op 
their  hats  and  shouted  joyfully.  So  I  trust 
that  they  will  now  return  to  their  own  homes  ; 
for  they  seemed  in]  a  sadly  distorbed  state. 
There  my  lord,  the  King,  is  the  convention 
signed  by  the  Elector  and  Bucquoi.  It  was  all 
that  by  any  arguments  I  could  obtain,  though  I 
disputed  with  them  for  an  hour.** 

"  But  eight  hours*  suspension  of  arms  !'*  ex- 
claimed Frederic,  looking  at  the  paper,  and  then 
gazing  at  Christian  of  Anhalt,  and  at  Thurm. 
Our  decision  must  be  made  speedily.** 

**IC  we  were  but  sure  of  Mansfeld,**  said 
Anhalt,  thoughtfully,  "and  had  but  two  thous- 
and men  more  within  the  walls.*' 

'*  It  is  vain,  old  friend,**  cried  Count  Thurm. 
'*  I  know  these  people  better  than  anyone;  and 
I  take  upon  myself  to  say  to  the  King— fly  at 
once.  Lose  not  the  precious  moments.  There 
are  traitors  in  town,  and  court,  and  army.  The 
people  are  not  with  us ;  we  have  no  force  to 
hold  out ;  no  hope  of  succour.  Yon  have  eight 
hours,  my  lord,  to  ^ve  yourself  from  #orse 
than  perhaps  you  dream  of;  and,  what  is  far 
mure,  to  save  this  dear  lady,  our  Queen.  Lose 
not  an  instant ;  but  go.**  -  , 

•*  It  were  well,  my  royal  friend,'*  said  Chris- 
tian of  Anhalt.  '*  Had  we  tl^e  people  with  us ; 
had  we  troops  tO  secure  the  place  without  their 
aid ;  could  we  even  rally  the  remains  of  the 
army  within  Prague,  I  would  say,  *  Stay ;  flght 
it  out  here  to  the  last ;  and  play  the  game  to 
an  end,  hdwever  desperate.'  But  all  things  at 
this  moment  are  against  us.  The  only  thing 
in  our  power  is  eight  hours  of  time.  I  see 
naught  to  which  they  can  be  applied,  but  to 
your  speedy  escape.  If  you  stay  with  an  army 
of  fifty  thousand  men  at  your  gates,  with  a  tur- 
bulent and  discontented  population  within,  with 
""  a  force  not  su Ancient  to  man  the  whole  walls, 
with  provisions  that  will  not  last  ten  days,  and 
not  ammunition  enough  to  resist  a  regular 
siege,  a  thousand  to  one  the  population  throw 
open  the  gates  to-morrow,  and  deliver  you  as  a 
prisoner  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.** 

*'  That,  too,  with  the  ban  of  the  empire  hang- 
ing over  your  head,**  cried  Count  Thurm ;  **  and 
two  inveterate  enemies  ready  to  execute  it.** 

**  Let  us  go,'*  cried  Elizabeth,  rising  from  the 
table.  **  It  can  never  be  said  that  I  have  been 
the  advocate  of  weak  counsels  ;  but  now,  like 
the  willow,  our  strength  may  lie  in  yielding. 


Let  US' not  hesitate  any  longer.    In  half  ao 
hour  I  shall  be  ready.     We  shall  gain  seven  - 
hours,  at  le^t,  upon  the  enemy ;  and,  8uteiy» 
that  will  place  us  in  security.*' 

"Madam,**  said  young  Bertmnd  of  Thurm, 
"by  your  good  leave,  you  shall  have  some 
longer  space.  My  lord  the  King  has  made  me 
governor  of  this  citadel.  I  have  five  hundred 
men  in  whom  I  can  trust.  With  them  I  will 
undertake  to  hold  it  out  for  three  full  daye 
against  false  Maximilian  of  Ba? aria  and  'his 
fifty  thousand.  This  Jesuit-soldier  shall  find 
work  enough  beneath  these  walls  to  keep  him. 
for  that  time,  at  least,  from  pursuing  the  kins- 
man he  has  betrayed,  and  make  him  recollect, 
perhaps,  the  promises  he  has  violated.** 

"Never!**  cried  Elizabeth,  warmly,  taking 
the  young  man*s  hand  in  hers;  "I  will  hav» 
no  such  sacrifice.  Never  shall  the  son  of  our 
best  friend  hazard  his  life  to  cover  my  flight. 
Nor  even  would  I  expose  this  city,  fickle  as  it 
has  proved  itself,  to  the  outrages  of  a  forioiw 
enemy  for  such  a  consideration  as  my  poor 
safety.  Rather  let  me  perish  at  once,  than  be 
remembered  as  a  corse.** 

Thus  saying,  she  quitted  the  room,  calling  to . 
her  ladies  to  follow ;  and  a  scene  of  indeseriba* 
ble  confusion  succeeded,*  while  hasty  prepam- 
tions  were  made  for  instant  departure.  Ser- 
vants hurried  hither  and  thither ;  carriages  and 
horses  were  prepared  in  haste.  What  smidi 
supplies  of  money  could  be  obtained,  a  few  of 
the  roost  necessary  articles  of  appareli  some 
papers  of  great  importance,  some  treasured 
memcirials  of  days  of  happiness,  and  a  small 
supply  of  ammunition  for  the  men  of  the  troop, 
were  packed  up  with  all  speed ;  and  a  rapid 
consnltatiofi  took  place  between  Frederic  and 
bis  principal  advisers,  as  to  the  roads  he  should 
follow,  and  the  course  in  which  he  should  direct 
his  flight.  All  agreed  that  Breskin  was  the 
place  best  fitted  for  his  first  pause,  as  it  brought 
him  near  the  dominions  of  friends  and  relations ; 
and  some  one  was  eageriy  sought  amongst  the 
attendants  who  could  act  as  a  guide  tp  ths^ 
fugitivee  through  the  desolate  and  inhospitable 
regions  which  they  had  to  traverse  on  the 
way. 

Algernon  Grey,  unable  from  his  ignoranee  of 
the  country  to  advise,  and  uncertain  what  part 
he  might  be  called  upon  to  play  himself  in  this 
sad  scene  of  flight  and  disaster,  renoained  vrait- 
ing  the  decision  of  others,  till  at  length,  a  page 
entering  called  him  to  the  presencs  of  the 
Queen. 

He  found  Elizabeth  standing  in  a  small  room 
within,  holding  Agnes  Herbert*s  band  in  hers. 
There  was  no  one  else  in  the  chamber ;  end  s 
single  candle  aflTorded  the  only  light,  which 
showed  him  the  pale  countenances  of  his  sove- 
reign*B  daughter  and  her  young  companion. 

"My  lord,*'  said  Elizabeth  quickly,  as  soon 
as  he  entered,  "  you  promised  to  save  and  pro- 
tect this  dear  girl.  You  will  remember  your 
promise,  I  am  sure ;  and  I  must  remember  one 
I  made  to  her  uncle  twelve  long  months  ago. 
It  was  to  the  eflTeet  that,  if  by  the  chances  of 
war  I  was  obliged  to  quit  Prague,  I  would  een^ 
her  back  to  him  under  safe  escort.  She  wonM 
fain  go  with  me  now;  but  I  must  deny  her 
wishes.  You  will  do^V^««^  X»  ^M»  v»  -wiia^ 
the  \3  w^  W^^fcVoi^fe  YCk  i»S«ici  %  >iE«i%  ^**^^ 
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no  object  in  stopping  you.  The  fierce  parsuera 
will  most  likely  be  upon  my  path  like  hounds 
before  to-morrow  morning.  In  your  charge, 
therefore,^  will  place  her ;  to  your  honour  as 
a  gentlemfn,  and  your  conscience  as  a  Chris- 
tian, I  entrust  her.  She  is  pure  and  good,  noble 
and  true,  worthy  bf  the  love  of  the  highest  in 
this  or  any  other  land,  and  worthy  of  reverence 
as  spotless  innocence  can  render  woman.  Stay 
iu>t  for  ceremonious  leave-takings ;  but  fare- 
well !  You  will  find  a  horse  prepared  for  her 
below ;  and  God  bless  and  protect  you,  as  yon 
protect  her !" 

"  One^moment,  your  Majesty,"  said  Algernon 
Grey.  **  Some  ten  of  my  sturdy  Englishmen 
have  got  into  the  town  in  safety.  Each,  I  will 
answer  for  him,  is  ready  to  shed  the  last  drop 
oChis  blood  in  your  behalf.  Each  is  well  armed 
and  mounted,  and  provided  with  gold  to  defray 
all  his  own  expenses.  You  yourself  give  me 
another  destination,  and  I  will  obey  your  com- 
mands ;  but  let  these  men  remain  with  you  as 
a  sort  of  body-guard.  I  will  leave  them  under 
the  command  of  young  Hopeton,  a  gentleman 
of  honourable  family,  and  a  friend's  son.  My 
page  and  one  servant  will  be  enough  with  us — 
indeed,  we  shall  pass  more  easily  with  few  than 
many.  The  rest  of  the  men,  when  yon  are  safe, 
can  join  me  at  Heidelberg,  where,  please  God, 
I  will  yet  serve  your  Majesty  to  the  best  of  my 
^  power." 

**  Be  it  so,"  anawered  the  Queen.  ^  Now, 
farewell !  And  Heaven  reward  you,  my  lord, 
ibr  all  you  have  done  for  me  and  mine.  Adieu, 
dearest  Agnes,  adieu !" 

The  Queen  opened  her  arms  as  she  spoke ; 
and  Agnes  Herbert  cast  herself  upon  her  bosom, 
and,  for  an  instant,  gave  way  to  tears ;  hot,  at 
length,  Elisabeth  gently  removed  her,  saying, 
**  We  have  no  time  for  long  adieus,  sweet  cous- 
in ;  we  shall  meet  again,  if  it  be  God's  will. 
There,  my  lord,"  and  she  placed  Agnes's  hand 
in  bis,  looking  at  him  steadfastly  for  a  moment 
as  she  did  so,  and  then  raising  her  eyes  to 
Heaven. 

Algernon  Grey  understood  the  appeal,  and 
saying  in  a  low  tone,  **  On  my  life !  on  my  hon- 
our !"  he  led  Agnes  from  the  room ;  and  with- 
out passing  through  the  chamber  where  he  had 
•leA  Frederic,  advanced  to  the  top  of  the  great 
staircase.  There  he  paused  for  a  moment ;  and, 
drawing  Agnes's  arm  through  his,  looked  down 
on  her  face  tenderly,  asking  in  a  low  voice, 
•♦  Are  you  afraid,  Agnes  1 "  She  raised  her  eyes, 
beaming  through  her  tears :  "  Not  in  the  least," 
she  answered — **  sorrowful,  but  not  afraid." 

When  tbey  reached  the  court-yard,  it  pre- 
sented a  strange  wild  scene  -,  carriages,  horses, 
men  mounted  and  dismounted,  were  all  gather- 
ed together  by  the  light  of  a  few  torches  ;  and 
some  minutes  elapMd  befere  Algernon  Grey 
could  discover  which  was  the  horse  that  had 
been  prepared  for  his  lair  companion.  At  length, 
however,  a  strong  but  light  jennet  was  found, 
with  a  lady's  saddle  and  a  small  leathern  bag, 
or  portmanteau,  strapped  upon  the  croup ;  a  page 
held  it,  saying,  that  it  had  been  got  ready  by  the 
Queen's  order ;  and,  lifting  the  sweet  girl  lightly 
into  the  saddle,  Algernon  Grey  mounted  his 
own  horse,  bade  the  boy.  Frill,  wh*  was  wait- 
ing, follow,  and  rode  out,  turning  towards  the 
great  gates  of  the  citadel.    There  he  found  as- 


sembled the  men  of  his  own  band,  whs  kd 
escaped  into  Prague,  after  the  slaughter  eatbt 
Weissenberg;  and,  after  speaking  for  sone 
minutes  to  a  fine-looking  young  man  it  tbeic 
head,  he  bade  his  old  servant,  Tony,  who  vai 
with  them,  mount  and  come  after  him*  tod 
then,  riding  through  the  streets,  soon  resebed 
the  gates  of  the  old  town,  and  began  to  deaeetd 
into  the  lower  part  of  Prague. 

,  The  city  was  new  comparatively  quiet  The 
news  of  an  armiatice,  which  he  himself  had 
given,  had  spread  amongst  the  people,  cahmtf 
their  fears  and  coolinf  their  heated  paakm. 
.  Multitudes  had  retired  to  their  own  boosei; 
others  had  gone  .to  consult  at  the  townJioDie 
as  to  their  future  conduct ;  dnd  none  hot  a  fev 
stragglers  were  seen  here  and  there,  as  the 
young  Englishman  and  his  fair  compaaioB  tods 
through  the  dark  unlighted  streets.  Acild 
November  wind  was  whistling  amongst  the  lift 
houses ;  the  sky  was  varying  every  noBeat, 
now  showing  a  star  or  two,  now  k)aded  with 
heavy  clouds ;  and  every  thing  bore  the  mm 
sad  and  cheerless  aspect  that  was  preeeaiedhr 
the  fate  of  the  royal  persons  he  bad  just  left- 
Summer  had  passed  away,  and  the  kuig,  ooU, 
desolate  winter  was  close  at  hand.  A  flanuof 
sort  of  beacon,  raised  in  an  iron  frame  opoa  a 
pole,  shed  a  broad  glare  ovdr  the  open  <pm 
before  the  guard-house  of  the  inner  gate,  te 
which  he  directed  his  course ;  but  no  ooe  was 
seen  there  but  a  sentjy  walking  np  aod  down; 
and  Algernon  Grey  directed  his  servant  to  jjfe 
the  rein  of  the  baggage-horse,  'which  was  led 
with  them,  to  the.  page,  and  desire  some  om  to 
open  the  gates.  The  warder,  who  came  wi» 
with  one  or  two  soldiers,  seemed  ^^P^^^l^ 
make  some  difilculties ;  but  the  young  £<^^ 
man  produced  the  pass  which  he  h**!  received 
sonoe  hours  before  when  going  to  the  Bannaa 
camp,  and,  with  a  surly  and  discoaieoted  air. 
the  man  unlocked  the  heavy  gates  and  let  W 
pass.  *  The  drawbridge  w%s  slowly  '•*^' 
and,  after  a  careful  examination  from  ito  '^ 
et-tower,  to  see  that  no  enemy  was  near,  tw 
warder  of  the  night  opened  the  outer  galea  aat 
let  the  whole  party  go  forth,  mnrmuriaf  some- 
thing about—"  The  fewer  mouths  in  Prafoe  tie 
better!" 

All  was  darkness,  except  where  opoa  w 
summit  of  the  Weissenberg  the  light  of  a  we» 
here  and  there,  marked  the  bivouac  of  anui- 
penal  regiment  occupying  the  P***^^  Tf!? 
the  Bohemian  army  had  been  encamped  ae 
night  before.  Taking  a  narrow  road  to  «» 
right,  though  he  knew  not  wcU  w*"^^? 
Algernon  Grey  rode  on  for  some  way  "|2^ 
a  sandy  part  of  the  ground,  and  theo  P*"*^: 
small  stream  by  a  narrow  bridge  hardly  »*• 
enough  for  two  horses  to  advance  abreast  i^ 
moment  after  a  broader  ghire  of  light  ****fT 
upon  the  left,  and  innumerable  flames,  fl«w»" 
ing  and  flashing  on  the  clouds  of  smoke  rw 
from  the  wood  fires,  showed  where  ibe  ww» 
host  of  the  enemy  lay.  ,^. 

Algernon  Grey  laid  his  hand  gently  upon  imJ 
of  Agnes  Herbert,  saying,  in  a  low  tooi^  ^ 
are  safe  for  the  present,  dear  Agnes,  v^o  «2 
journey  we  wiU  be  brother  and  »«^^ , '^ 
send  the  time  may  come  when  we  may  oaii  «•«■ 
other  by  dearer  names !"  ^  .  ^.^ 

These  were  the  first  words  that  bad  w«« 
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spoken,  but  they  made  Agne8*8' whole  frame 
thrill ;  and  the  next  moment,  patting  his  horse 
into  a  quicker  pace,  Algernon  Grey  led  the  way 
onward  to  the  dark  woods  that  stretched  out 
before  them. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

"  I  PEAR  there  are  storms  in  the  sky,  dear 
Agnes,**  said  Algernon  Grey,  as  the  stars  dis- 
appeared, and  the  heavy  cloads  rolled  broad 
over  the  heavens.  *'  How  cold  the  night  wind 
blows  ! — does  it  not  chill  you,  dear  sister  V* 

"  No,**  she  answered  ;  "  I  am  warmly  clad ; 
but  the  poor  Queen  ! — I  dread  to  think  of  such 
a  jouraey  for  her  Happy  it  is,  indeed,  that  all 
the  royal  children  were  sent  away  before  !** 

**  Happy  indeed  !*'  answered  ber  companion ; 
**  for  their  presence  would  have  added  terribly 
to  all  the  sufferings  and  fears  of  such  a  time  as 
this.  The  darkness  of  the  night,  however,  like 
many  another  gloomy  thing,  may  not  be  so  evil 
as  it  seems.  It  will  conceal  their  flight ;  for  I 
much  fear  that  Maximilian  of  Bavaria  would 
'hold  himself  justified  in  seizing  and  keeping 
prisoBers  both  King  and  Queen,  notwithstanding 
the  armistice,  if  he  discovered  they  had  left 
Prague.** 

"  He,  surely,  never  would  be  so  base  !**  cried 
Agnes,  warmly. 

"  I  know  not,**  replied  her  lover ;  •*  policy  ip 
a  base  thing ;  and  there  never  was  an  act  so 
foul  that  some  smooth  excuse  could  not  be 
found  for  its  commission.  He  has  been  brought 
up,  too,  in  a  school  where  plausible  pretexts  for 
evil  deeds  is  one  part  of  the  training ;  and  to 
hoM  Frederic  in  captivity,  would  be  too  great 
a  temptation  for  a  Jesuitical  spirit  to  resist,  I 
fear.** 

**  Then  I  will  thank  the  darkness,**  answered 
his  fair  companion,  "  if  it  be  as  black  as  that  of 

Egypt." 

»*  It  may  sorely  impede  us  ourselves,'*  replied 
Algernon  Grey.  "  Do  you  remember,  Agnes, 
that  last  time  we  wandered  together  through 
the  greater  part  of  the  night?  I  never  thought 
it  would  be  our  fate  to  do  so  again.  But  what 
a  different  evening  was  that ! — preceded,  it  is 
true,  by  dangers  and  sorrows,  but  followed  by 
many  brighter  days.  Oh,  may  this  be  so 
too!" 

"  God  grant  it  !**  cried  Agnes.  "  I  recollect 
it  well — can  I  ever  forget  it  ?  Oh,  no ;  it  is  one 
of  those  things  that,  painted  on  memory,  like 
the  frescoes  of  the  Italian  artists — in  colours 
that  mingle  with  the  very  structure  of  that 
which  bears  them, — can  never  perish  but  with 
memory  itself!  To  me  that  day  seems  like 
the  beginning  of  life— of  a  new  life,  it  certainly 
was ;  for  what  varied  scenes  —  what  spirit- 
•hanging  events,  have  I  not  gone  through  since 
then !  How  different  has  been  every  aspect  of 
roy  fate !  how  altered  all  my  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings, my  hopes,  and  even  my  fears  !*' 

"  I,  too,  shall  remember  it  for  ever,**  answer- 
ed Algernon  Grey ;  "  though  my  fate  has  not 
undergone  such  changes.  On  has  it  gone  in  the 
same  course,  tending,  I  trust,  to  happiness,  but 
by  a  thorny  path.  Yet,  with  no  sndden  ehanges, 
men  have  fewer  epochs  in  their  lives  than  wo- 
,  men,  Agnes— at  least,  in  ordinary  circumataD- 


ces ;  but  still,  for  those  who  feel,,  though  the 
current  of  external  things  may  ndt  be  subject 
t6  such<changes,  yet,  in  the  world  of  the  hearty 
they  find  moments,  too,  marked  out  i^elibly  in 
the  history  of  life.  That  night  was  om  of  them 
for  me.  Let  us  ride  on  somewhat  faster,  and  I 
will  tell  you,  Agnes,  as  much  as  will  interest 
you  of  my  past  existence ; — ^you  must  know  it 
some  time.  Who  can  tell  when  opportunity 
may  serve  again  V* 

«•  Oh !  not  to-night,  not  to-night,**  answered 
Agnes,  shrinking  from  new  emotions  on  a  day 
which  had  been  so  full  of  agitation.  **  I  jni^ 
be  very  weak,  my  friend ;  but  I  have  already 
undergone  so  much  within  twelve  hours  that,  if 
you  would  have  me  keep  my  courage  up  for 
other  dangers  which  may  be  still  before  us,  you 
will  not  tell  me  aught  that  can  move  me  more 
just  now.  And  how  can  I,**  she  added,  feeling 
that  she  was  showing  the  feelings  of  her  heart 
more  clearly  than  woman  ever  likes  to  display 
them;  *'how  can  I  hear  anything,  affecting 
sadly  one  who  has  saved,  befriended,  comfort- 
ed, supported  me,  without  being  deeply  moved  1 
Another  day,  Algernon,  when  we  have  calmer 
thoughts.** 

•*  Well,  be  it  so,**  answered  her  lover ;  "  I 
only  sought  to  speak  of  matters  not  very  bright, 
lest  Agnes  Herbert  should  think,  hereafter,  I 
had  willingly  concealed  aught  from  her  that  she 
had  a  right  to  know.** 

**  I  shall  never  think  evil  of  you,  Algernon," 
she  answered,  in  a  firm,  quiet  tone ;  **  I  could 
sooner  doubt  myself  than  you.  Hark  !  do  you 
not  bear  voices  speaking — there,  to  the  right  t'* 

Algernon  Grey  listened,  but  all  was  still ;  - 
and,  somewhat  quickening  their  pace,  they  rode 
on  through  the  deep  wood  which  then  stretebed 
along  the  bank  of  the  Moldau.  A  few  minutes 
afler,  the  sky  became  lighter  as  the  shadowy 
masses  of  vapour  were  home  away  by  the  wind, 
and  Algernon  Grey  said,  in  a  low  voice,  "  The 
moon  is  rising,  I  think.  Darkness  were  oar 
best  friend,  dear  Agnes  ;  but  yet  I  trust  we  are 
now  beyond  all  danger  from  the  enemy.  The 
wood  seems  coming  to  an  end.*' 

It  was  as  he  supposed  ;  for,  ere  they  had  gone 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  farther,  the  trees  suddenly 
ceased,  and  they  found  themselves  on  a  broad 
road  by  the  side  of  the  river.  The  moon  was 
shining  on  the  wide  Waters,  rendering  them  one 
sheet  of  liquid  silver ;  but  a  minute  or  two 
after  they  had  emerged  from  the  screen  of 
branches,  the  horse  of  Algernon  Grey  swerved 
violently  away  from  some  object  on  the  bank. 
He  reined  him  round,  and  gazed  towards  the 
stream.  There  was  9  corpse  lying  on  the  bank, 
stripped  already  of  arms  and  clothing;  and  a 
large  dark  body — what,  it  was  not  possible  to 
discover — was  seen  floating  rapidly  down  the 
stream.  All  was  still  and  silent  around,  with- 
out a  sound  but  the  murmuring  MoMau  rushing  . 
between  its  banks,  which  there  were  low  end 
flat ;  and  it  had  a  strange  and  horrible  effect, 
as  Algernon  Grey  gazed  over  the  scene,  to  be- 
hold that  naked  corpse  lying  there  in  the  bright 
moonlight,  with  the  glistening  river  flowing  by, 
and  the  dark  towers  of  Prague,  far  up  the 
stream,  rising  in  its  splendid  basin  of  hills,  vast 
and  irregular,  so  that  rock  and  town  eoukl  hard- 
ly be  distinguished  from  ea©^  ti<5aKi  \  Hik\i\^>^^ 
lUw  oUiat  aV6ft  ol  ^Jbft  fw«t^^  %>:^\ft\sfc^\^ 
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tiBgaiabed,  tboogYi  foiDt  and  indofiaite,  the  glare 
of  the  Bavarian  watchfires. 

'*  There  have  been  plnnderera  at  work  here 
already,"  said  Algernon  Grc^,  riding  on ;  but 
Agnes  had  seen  the  same  object  which  caught 
his  sight,  and  she  kept  silence,  covering  her 
eyes  with  her  hand. 

The  road  then  rose  again  a  little,  and  then 
fell  into  a  sort  of  wooded  glen ;  and,  as  they 
were  descending,  a  voice  suddenly  cried  out, 
'*  Stand !  who  goes  there  V*  and  at  the  same 
moment  an  armed  man,  pike  in  hand,  presented 
himself,  while  two  or  three  others  drew  out 
from  the  bushes. 

Agnes's  heart  sunk ;  but  Algernon  Grey  an- 
swered, in  a  cahn  tone,  **We  are  peaceable 
travellers,  if  we  are  not  molested.  But  we  will 
not  be  stopped." 

He  looked  over  his  shoulders  as  he  sp(Ae, 
for  he  heard  the  galloping  of  a  horse,  and  to  his 
surprise  be  saw  that  while  tbe  boy  Frill  re- 
mained firm,  and  had  already  drawn  his  sword, 
his  old  and  tried  servant  Tony  was  riding 
quickly  away. 

* « PeaceaUe  travellers ! "  said  tbe  man.  "  You 
ride  late,  and  with  casque  and  cuirass.  Gome 
up,  my  men ;  come  up !  We  must  make  these 
peaceable  travellers  account  ior  their  doings  to 
General  TiUy." 

Algernon  Grey's  eye  ran  over  the  ground 
around.  There  were  bqt  four  men  visible,  and 
all  seemed  armed  alike  as  pikemen.  **Drop 
behind,  Agnes,"  he  said  in  a  low  tone ;  *'  they 
have  no  fire-arms.    I  and  the  boy  have." 

As  he  spoke,  the  nearest  man  advanced  to 
lay  his  hand  upon  the  horse's  bridle.  *<  Stand 
back  !"  cried  the  young  Englishman  in  a  stem 
tone,  drawing  a  pistol  from  his  saddle-how,  and 
levelling  it.  *'  Make  way  there !— you  are  mere 
marauders,  that  is  dear,  stripping  the  dead.  I 
will  stop  for  the  bidding  of  none  such.'* 

The  man  recoiled  a  step  or  two ;  but  then, 
ader  an  instant's  hesitation,  he  sprang  forward, 
pushing  his  pike  at  the  horse'a  poitral.  The 
young  Englishman's  finger  was  pressed  firmly 
and  steadil};  upon  the  trigger,  the  hammer  fell, 
a  ringing  report  followed,  and  his  assailant 
reeled  and  fell  back  upon  the  turf  at  onoe. 
"Now  for  another,"  cried  Algernon  Grey,  in 
German ;  *'  which  of  you  will  be  the  next  1"  and 
at  the  same  mement  he  drew  a  second  pistol 
from  the  holster.  "  Have  the  dther  weapons  at 
hand,  Frill,"  he  continued,  speaking  to  the 
page,  but  never  withdrawing  his  eyes  from  the 
group  before  him.    "  Who  is  the  next,  I  say  1" 

No  x>ne  moved ;  but  they  still  stood  across 
'ye  path,  apparently  speakinff  together  in  a  low 
voice,  it  was  evident  to  A^sernon  Grey  that 
the  enemy  had  no  force  to  fall  back  upou,  and 
that  the  party  consisted  merely  of  men  sent 
across  the  river  to  cut  off  any  stragglers  from 
the  Bohemian  army,  or  else  of  the  plunderers 
who  always  follow  great  hosts,  and  live  too 
frequently  by  assassinating  the  wounded  and 
stripping  the  dead.  As  they -were  still  three  to 
two,  however,  and  the  presence  of  Agnes  Her- 
bert filled  him  with  apprehensions  on  her  ac- 
count which  he  had  never  known  on  his  own, 
be  was  unwilling  to  hurry  into  any  further  strife, 
while  there  was  a  chance  of  the  men  retiring 
and  leaving  the  way  open.  H^  therefore  paused, 
ere  he  took  upon  himself  the  p^rt  of  assailant, 


hdldng  tbe  pistol  ah«%dy  oookad  in  Ua  I 
and  prepared  at  once  to  repel  any  aoddea  M- 
tack.  After  a  brief  coasokatioD  amongst  tbess- 
selves,  however,  the  men  separated ;  one  re- 
mained close  to  the  road,  merely  drawing  be- 
hind a  tree  to  the  side ;  the  other  two  raa  to  tbe 
ri^ht  and  left  amtongat  the  bushes,  evidcatiy 
with  the  intention  of  springing  out  upon  him 
and  his  party  as  he  passisd.  'Hie  positioa  wis 
dangerous;  but  there  seemed  no  ehoice.  To 
retreat  might  throw  them  in  the  way  oT  otter 
and  stronger  partiee  of  the  same  mareaders. 
To  parley  with  the  advenary  could  produce  bo 
good  result ;  and,  choosing  his  course  speedily, 
Algernon  Grey  turned  bis  head  to  Agnes,  eay- 
ing,  '*  Close  op  dose  to  me,  dear  lady ;  yon,  bey, 
take  your  pleee  by  the  lady's  left,  put  up  ywir 
sword,  and  advance  slowly,  pistd  in  hand ;  aioi 
steadily  and  near,  if  any  one  attacks  yon,  and 
still  keep  on." 

Then,  drawing  his  sword,  be  pUced  it  bctwsea 
his  teeth,  and,  holding  tbe  pistd  in  hie  right,  ad- 
vanced at  a  foot-pace  as  sooa  as  Agnea  bad  rid 
den  up  to  his  side 

It  would  seem  that  the  adveraaries  were  sane 
what  intimidated  by  his  proceedings,  fiar  they  did 
not  make  their  attack  at  onoe,  as  he  bad  ex- 
pected ;  but  the  delay  brought  unexpected  bsi^ 
for,  as  the  young  Englishman,  reining  in  bir 
horse,  was  proceeding  slowly  along  the  road, 
he  suddenly  heard  tbe  galloping  of  a  horse  be- 
hind him,  and,  for  an  ioatant,  feared  that  afi 
was  lost.  He  dki  not  venture  to  turn  his  head» 
indeed,  keeping  a  watchful  eye  in  front*  and  on 
either  side ;  but  tbe  boy  Frill,  less  caatioas, 
looked  round  by  the  hght  of  tbe  moon,  and  then 
exclaimed  akrnd^ — 

**  Hurrah !  Here  oomes  friend  Tony  wiik 
help." 

Either  the  sort  of  cheer  he  gave,  or  their  own 
observation,  abowed  the  marauders  that  tbcy 
were  likdy  to  be  overmatched.  The  man  he- 
bind  the  tree  started  away  and  ran  down  the 
road,  receiving  the  ball  of  Algernon  Grey's  pie- 
tol  as  be  went,  fallings  rising  again,  and  stag- 
gering in  amongst  the  busbee.  The  otbei  twe 
were  beard  pushing  their  way  through  the  dry 
branches;  but,  ere  they  could  have  gene  &r» 
the  old  servant  was  by  bis  master's  side. 

**  I  beg  your  pardon,  my  lord,  for  ranniaf 
away.  I'm  not  accustomed  to  that  triok ;  bnt 
I  had  heard  English  tongues,  and  oanghc  a 
little  glimpse  of  a  fire,  aa  we  passed  throofk  tbe 
wood ;  and  I  thought  I  could  aerve  yon  heuar 
in  the  rear  than  in  the  front." 

"  Who  have  you  got^ with  you !"  naked  Al- 
gernon Grey,  looking  round  to  the  other  men 
who  had  come  up,  one  of  whom,  with  his  nwerfn 
point  dropped,  waa  gazing  down  upon  the  body 
of  the  man  who  had  been  shot,  while  two  othem 
bad  fijllewed  Tony  dose  to  the  young  gentle- 
man's side,  and  a  fourth  seemed  to  be  search- 
ing the  brushwood  on  the  right  for  any  concealed 
enemy. 

**Tbey  are  four  men  from  Master  Digby*s 
troop,"  answered  Tony.  '*  I  could  have  swora 
that  the  tongues  I  heard  were  English,  so  I  had 
no  fear  in  going  back ;  and  they  may  prove  des- 
perate good  help  to  ua  as  we  proceed. " 

Algernon  Grey  paused  to  consider  for  a  ao- 
ment ;  and  then,  turning  to  the  men,  be  asked 
them  some  questions,  the  answers  to  wluc^ 
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Showed  that  after  the  last  charge  cm  the  part 
'  of  the  Bobemian  force,  they  had  coDtriYed  to 
!  croae  ihe  Moldau,  and  concealed  themselves  hi 
the  wood.  They  had  seen  several  bands  of 
plunderers  come  over  the  river  daring  the  even- 
ing, and  had  Iain  quite  still  till  it  was  dark,  when 
ibej  had  lighted  a  fire,  and  sent  one  of  their 
namber  to  a  neighbouring  village  for  provisions. 
The  store  they  had  obtained  had  been  scanty ; 
bat  they  were  solacing  themselves  with  this 
supply  when  Tony's  apparition  called  them  to 
the  saddle ;  and,  without  hesitation  or  fear,  they 
came  down  to  aid  a  countryman  in  distress. 
They  asked  no  better  than  to  a^scompany  the 
young  Englishman  and  his  party  ;  but  Algernon 
Grey,  recollecting  that  Digby*s  troop  had  suffer- 
ed but  little,  and  that  Brandeis  had  been  ap- 
feinted  as  a  rallying  place,  woufb  only  suffer 
them  to  accompany  him  three  or  four  miles 
farther  down  the  river ;  and  then,  paying  them 
liberally  for  their  escort,  directed  them  to  the 
best  of  bis  knowledge,  on  their  road  to  the 
point  of  rendezvous. 

A  Httle  village  lay  immediately  before  him, 
when  he  parted  with  his  new  companions ;  but  it 
was  all  dark  and  solitary;  and,  though  the 
cleids  had  gathered  thickly  over  the  sky,  and 
the  north-east  wind  was  blowfng  keen,  he  asked 
Agnes  if  she  could  still  proce^ ;  and,  on  her 
answering  in  the  affirmative,  rode  on  along  ihe 
broad  and  eyen  road;  catching,  from  time  to 
time,  a  glimpee  of  the  glistening  Moldau  on  the 
led,  though  at  a  much  greater  distance  than  be- 
fore. 

**  If  I  recollect  right,'  dear  Agnes,"  he  said, 
'*some  six  or  seven  miles  ahead  is  the  small 
town  of  Weltnis,  where  there  is  a  passage-boat 
across  the  river.  We  can  discover  there 
whether  there  is  any  danger  on  the  road  on  the 
other  side  ;  and,  if  not,  can  get  across ;  and, 
placing  ourselves  in  the  enemy's  rear,  after 
which  we  shall  have  no  difficulty  in  reaching 
Waldsachsen,  where  we  shall  be  in  a  friendly 
country,  and  make  our  way  through  the  Upper 
Palatinate  to  Heilbroun  and  Heidelberg." 

Affiles  agreed  to  all  that  he  proposed ;  bat 
the  distance  was  somewhat  greater  than  he  had 
imagined.  Hia  own  horse  showed  great  symp- 
toms of  fatigue.  It  became  necessary  to  pro- 
ceed more  stowly  as  they  advanced ;  and  the 
church  clock  struck  three  as  they  enteiM  the 
narrow  street.  All  was  dark  and  silent  as  they 
advanced,  till,  when  they  were  about  midway 
through  the  little  town,  tbey  heard  the  watch- 
man of  the  night,  «s  was  then  common  in  almost 
every  village  in  Germany,  and  is  still  practised 
in  remote  places,  knocking  at  the  doors  of  the 
principal  houses,  and  waking  the  drowsy  in- 
habitants, to  assure  them  that  **  all  is  right." 

With  the  aid  of  this  functionary,  the  landlord 
of  the  little  Gaest-house  was  brought  to  the 
door,  and  rooms  speedily  prepared  for  the  trav- 
ellers to  repose.  He  would  fain,  to  say  the 
truth,  have  put  them  all  into  one  chamber ;  for 
the  manners  of  that  part  of  the  country  were 
somewhat  rude  in  their  simplicity ;  and  the 
good  man  could  not  at  all  anderstand  the  delicacy 
of  a  more  refined  state.  All,  however,  was 
arranged  at  length ;  and  Agnes  lay  down  to 
repose.  Her  lover  occupied  a  chamber  near; 
and  his  two  attendants  were  placed  on  a  pallet 
across  the  lady's  door. 

Q 


It  was  evident,  from  the  qdict  manner  of  the 
host,  that  no  tidings  had  yist  reached  him  ef ' 
the  root  of  Prague;  but  Algomon  Grey  was 
anxioos  to  depart  before  the  rumoar  apread 
through  the  country,  and,  with  the  first  ray  of 
morning  light,  be  was  on  foot    From  the  boat-  , 
men  at  the  ferry  he  found  that  the  only  intelli-  ** 
gence  they  had  yet  received  from  the  scene  of ' 
war  was  nearly  foar  days  old.    Men  spoke  of  the  '■ 
combat  of  Rakoniti  as  the  last  event,  and,  satis-  j 
fied  that,  on  the  way  before  him,  there  would 
be  found  none  but  the  ordinary  dangers  which  '' 
awaited  all  travellers  in  those  days,  he  returned 
and  roused  Agnes  frem  the  deep  slumber  into 
which  she  had  fallen. 

In  a  few  minutes  she  was  by  his  side,  say- 
ing, **  How  strange  a  thing  is  sleep,  Algernon  I 
I  had  forgot  all,  and,  in  the  only  dream  I  had,  . 
I  was  a  child  again,  in  the  happy  valley  by  the  - 
banks  of  the  Mease." 

Algernon  Grey  smiled  sadai  ^  Sometimes 
I  hardly  know,"  he  said,  "<Dvl|Ru  is  the  dream,, 
which  the  reality :  the  vivid  images  of  sleep,  or 
those  that  pass  before  our  waking  eyes.  Per^ 
haps  a  time  may  come  when  we  shall  wake  u> 
truer  thinga,  and  find  that  this  life  and  all  thaft 
it  presents  was  but  a  vision." 

'*  No,"  said  his  fair  companion,  after  a  mo- 
ment's  thought ;  '*  there  are  some  things  that 
must  be  real.  The  strong  affections  that  ga- 
down  with  ua  to  death;  good  actions,  and» 
alas !  evil  ones,  likewise.  But  I  am  ready ; 
let  us  set  out  again." 

But  Algernon  Grey  would  not  suffer  her  tf> 
encounter  renewed  fatigue  without  some  re- 
freshment, and  after  a  light  meal,  ahready  or- 
dered, they  passed  across  the  river  in  the  fesry- 
boat. 

**  Gseat  news !  great  news  !'*  cried  a  stranger, 
riding  up  to  cross  over  from  the  other  side, 
just  as  tbey  wer^  remounting  their  torses  after  ' 
landing.  '*The  good  Duke  of  Bavaria  and 
General  Buoquoi  have  defeated  the  heretic- 
Elector  Palatine  under  the  walls  of  Prague,, 
and  taken  him  and  his  English  wife  prisoner !" 

**  Are  you  sure  of  the  intelligence  V*  naked 
Algernon  Grey,  gravely. 

*' Quite,"  said  the  horseman,  sharply;  "do 
yon  doubt  it,  young  gentleman  1" 

**  Nay«  wait  till  you  get  to  the  other  side  of 
the  water,  and  then  inquire  farther,"  answered 
Algernon  ;  *'  there  is  many  a  battle  reported 
won,  that  is  really  lost.  Good-day,"  and  he 
rode  on  with  Agnes,  leaving  the  tVave^er  in. 
some  doubt  and  consternation. 

**  We  roust  tose  no  time,  dear  Agnes,"  he- 
said  ;  *'  but  hasten  on  into  the  rear  of  the  en- 
emy's army  ere  this  neVs  spreads  far.  If  we 
can  reach  Laun,  I  think  we  may  escape  sus- 
picion as  fugitives  from  Prague,  and  there  are 
still  some  garrison^  in  that  quarter  which  have 
not  yet  submitted  to  the  Anstrians." 

But,  as  usual  in  all  calculations  of  distances, 
the  state  of  the  ro^ds  waa  not  calculated  upon. 
The  day  proved  lowering  and  gloomy,  the  wind 
blew  in  sharp  fierce  gusts  over  the  bare  hilly 
^ronnd  between  the  Moldau  and  the  Eger,  and 
thoogh  the  distance  from  the  one  point  to  the 
other  is  not  thirty  miles  in  a  direct  line, 'the 
sinaosities  of  an  ill-made  country  road  rendered 
it  nearly  double.    At  length  as  night  was  fall- 
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penion  from  her  horse  at  the  door  of  a  small 
irillage  inn,  somewhat  to  the  west  of  Teioitz, 
and  gladly  sat  down  with  her  by  the  fireside  of 
the  good  widow  hostess,  who  with  her  daugh- 
ter were  the  only  occupants  of  the  house.  The 
fare  was  scanty  and  simple,  but  there  was  a 
cheerful  good  humour  in  the  manner  with  which 
it  was  senred  which  rendered  it  palatabfe ;  and 
the  inhabitants  of  a  remote  place,  with  neither 
fortress  nor  castle  in  the  neighbourhood,  seemed 
to  know  and  care  little  about  the  war  which  bad 
.passed  with  its  rude  current  at  a  distance  from 
them.  The  woman,  too,  could  speak  German, 
and  after  baring  provided  the  weary  trayellers 
with  all  that  her  bouse  could  afford  in  the  way 
of  food,  she  threw  ber  gray  hood  over  her  head, 
saying,  with  a  cheerful  laugh  to  Agnes,  "  I  am 
going  out  to  search  the  village  for  eggs,  and 
fowls,  and  meat ;  for  it  will  snow  before  morn- 
ing ;  and  then  we  may  not  be  able  to  get  them.** 

Agnes  gazedT  in  Algernon's  face  with  a  look 
of  apprehension ;  bat  he  smiled  gaily,  replying 
'  to  her  look :  "  Let  it  snow  if  it  will,  dear 
Agnes.  We  shall  then  have  an  icy  fortress  for 
our  defence,  which  no  enemy  will  be  in  baste 
to  pass.  It  will  give  us  time  for  rest,  and 
thought,  and  preparation." 

The  woman's  prophecy  was  found  true,  for 
the  next  morning  at  da3rbreak  the  ground  was 
covered  with  several  feet  of  snow,  and  for  thr^ 
days  the  roads  in  the  neighbourhood  were  im- 
passable. They  seemed  to  fly  very  quickly, 
however,  to  Agnes  Herbert  and  Algernon  Grey, 
though  she  felt  her  situation  strange.  But  her 
companion's  gentle  kindness  deprived  it  of  any 
painful  feeling :  the  rich  stores  of  his  mind 
were  all  poured  forth  to  cheer  and  to  amuse 
ber,  and  if  they  loved  before  the  hour  of  their 
arrival  there,  oh  how  they  loved  when,  on  the 
fourth  morning,  they  again  set  forth  from  the 
poor  but  comfortable  shelter  they  bad  found  ! 

Tho  day  was  bright,  and  almost  as  warm  as 
summer,  they  and  their  horses,  too,  were  re- 
freshed and  cheered,  and  a  long  day's  journey 
brought  them  close  to  the  m>ntiers  of  the 
Upper  Palatinate. 

Avoiding  all  large  cities,  they  again  rested  for 
the  night  in  a  small  town ;  and  on  the  following 
day  gladly  passed  the  limits  of  Bohemia,  never 
to  return.  The  rest  of  their  journey  was  per- 
formed without  diflioulty,  though  not  without 
fatigue,  remembered  dangers  made  present  se- 
curity seem  more  sweet,  tho  weather  continued 
olear  and  fine,  and  they  wandered  for  six  days 
through  mountains,  and  valleys,  and  woods, 
almost  as  happily  as  if  in  the  first  spring  of 
young  love  they  had  cone  forth  together  to 
view  all  that  is  fair  anabright  in  the  beautiful 
took  of  nature. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

*•  Evil  news,  Oberntraut,  evil  news  !"  cried 
Colonel  Herbert,  as  he  sat  in  his  tower  at  Hei- 
delberg, with  an  open  letter  in  his  hand.  **  An- 
halt  has  been  defeated  under  the  walls  of  Prague 
— totally  defeated  !  How  could  it  be  other- 
wise t  Fifty  thousand  trained  Austrians  and 
Bavarians  against  thirty-fiVe  thousand  raw  re- 
cruits— a  mere  mob  of  tierds  and  citixens,4md 
wikl  Transylvanian  horse !" 


**  What  more  V*  asked  Oberoteaiil,  i 
before  him  with  a  stem  but  oaUn  brow.  **  Tbeie 
must  be  other  news  at  the  back  of  that ;  and  tf 
you  have  not  yet  got  it,  few  days  will  pass  eie 
it  eomes." 

**  There  is  plenty  more,'*  said  Herbert,  sadly ; 
**  Frederic,  the  Queen,  and  all  the  court  fled, 
no  one  knows  whither,  and  Prague  stureiidared 
on  the  following  day.*' 

*'  I  thought  so,"  answered  Oberntraut,  with- 
out any  change  of  tone ;  '*  one  could  a^e  it 
coming  as  plain  as  the  Neckarfrom  the  bridge. 
But  who  is  the  letter  from — your  nieoe  T  Wliore 
is  she  1— How  fares  she  V 

"  I  know  not,"  answered  the  old  ofl^cer,  i^- 
ing  the  paper  down  upon  the  table  and  Hy*png 
his  hands  together. 

"  The  letter  is  from  Lodun — but  be  says  no 
word  of  Agnes — God  help  us !  But  I  wHI  aec 
be  apprehensive;  where  her  royal  nuatress 
could  pass,  she  could  pass  too.  Besides,  evea 
if  she  remained  in  Prague,  these  men  would 
never  hurt  a  woman." 

**  I  do  not  know,"  replied  Oberntraut,  with  a 
very  gloomy  brow.  *•  Tilly  is  not  tender,  and 
such  as  he  have  done  strange  things  in  the 
Palatinate  lately,  as  witness  Benshoim,  Hip- 
purheim,  and  Otterberg.  Herbert,  I  love  year 
niece  too  well  to  rest  satisfied  so.  I  niuac 
have  further  news,  and  I  go  to  seek  it." 

Herbert  rose  and  graaped  bis  band,  gating 
sadly  in  his  face.  <*Alas!  Oberntraut.'*  be  said, 
after  a  moment's  silence,  **  I  fear  you  are  pre- 
paring disappointment  for  yourself.  Woman's 
heart  is  a  wayward  thing." 

Oberntraut  waved  his  hand.  **  You  mistake 
me,  my  friend,"  he  said.  **  Any  disappointment 
that  could  be  felt  has  been  drunk  to  the  dregs 
already.  Agnes  loves  me  not,  as  I  should  re- 
quire to  be  loved;  and  I  seek  no  heart  tbac 
cannot  be  entirely  mine.  I  have  had  my  lesson, 
and  have  learned  it  well.  I  love  ber  stiii,  hot 
with  a  different  love  to  that  of  former  times ; 
cold,  hut  not  less  strong;  and  in  return  abe 
shall  give  me  esteem  and  regard.  This  she 
cannot  refuse,  for  it  depends  upon  myself,  not 
ber— but  let  us  talk  of  other  things.  I  wiH 
have  news  of  her,  ere  many  daya  be  over.  I 
cannot  leave  my  post,  'tis  true ;  nor  can  you 
quit  yours ;  but  still  neither  oif  us  can  rest 
satisfied  without  some  tidings  of  her  fate — you 
have  no  indication  of  which  way  ber  steps  are 
turned  ? — None  of  where  the  Queen  baa  gone 
lol" 

"None,"  answered  Herbert.  "Lodon  says 
naught  that  can  give  the  slightest  dew.  He 
feared,  it  would  seem,  that  his  letter  might  611 
into  the  enemy's  hands,  and  wrote  most  guard- 
edly in  consequence.  Yet  stay,  I  recollect  that 
when  she  lel^  me,  the  Queen  made  a  solemn 
promise  to  send  her  back  hither,  if  by  the 
chances  of  war  Frederic's  court  sbookl  be 
driven  out  of  Prague — nor  is  ahe  one  to  forget 
such  a  promise." 

**  Hither !"  said  Oberntraut ;  *'  it  is  an  unsafe 
pUce  of  refuge.  Here,  with  war  at  our  very 
gates ;  Heidelberg  itself  menaced  daily  ;  weak, 
vacillating  princes,  ruining  the  noblest  cau»e 
and  the  finest  army  ever  men  had  ;  the  Spanwh 
army  daily  gaining  ground  agamst  us ;  and  the 
whole  valley  of  the  Rhine  a  prey  to  a  foreign 
enemy.    But  it  cannot  be  helped.    Even  now. 
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^  most  likely,  she  is  on,  the  road  ;  and  we  mast 
^  -Cry  to  shield  her  from  peril,  when  she  comes 
-    into  the  midst  of  this  scene  of  carnage." 

As  he  spoke  a  heavy  step  was  heard  upon 

the  stairs ;  and  an  armed  man  thrust  his  head 

'    iDto  the  room,  saying,  **  The  town  is  in  a  strange 

«tate.  Colonel ;  for  the  news  has  driven  the 

^people  out  of  their  wits  with  fear.'* 

**  What  do  the  fools  expect  V*  exclaimed 
Obemtraut ;  **  that  Maximilian  will  march  hith- 
■er  direct  1" 

The  man  shook  his  head,  as  if  he  did  not  an- 
ideratand  him ;  and  Herbert  interposed,  inquir- 
ing, "What  news,  Ancient  1^' 

"Why,  that  Spinola  has  taken  Weinheim, 
4ind  is  marching  hither,"  replied  the  soldier. 
^•Professors  and  half  the  students  are  flying 
to  Neckargemuend ;  and  all  the  rich  citizens 
are  frightening  each  other  with  long  faces  in 
the  market-place  ;  while  the  women  are  in  the 
•<diorehe8,  praying  as  hard  as  they  can  pray." 

"  This  must  be  seen  to,"  said  the  Baron  of 
Obemtraut.  "You  go  and  quiet  the  people, 
.and  prepare  for  defence.  I  will  ride  out  with 
any  troop,  and  see  what  truth  there  is  in  these 
tidings." 

•'  I  love  not  to  meddle,"  said  Herbert, "  for  I 
▼owed  I  would  have  no  command  when  Mer- 
▼en  was  put  over  my  head  here.  But  still,  I 
enppose,  I  most  do  my  best ;  and,  when  the 
hoar,  for  fighting  comes,  they  will  find  that  I 
am  young  and  active  enough  to  defend  the 
place,  if  not  to  command  the  garrison." 

"Nay,  nay,  cast  away  jealousies,"  said 
Obemtraut ;  "  do  I  not  senre  under  mere  boys 
when  the  time  requires  it  1" 

"  Ay,  you  are  mightily  changed,  my  friend," 
said  Herbert. 

"  I  thank  God  for  it,"  answered  Obemtraut ; 
"  I  have  lost  naught  that  was  good  to  keep, 
and  much  that  was  better  cast  away.  But 
minutes  are  precious:  let  us  forth.  I  think 
the  folks  will  fight  when  the  time  of  need 
«omes ;  for  these  citizens  are  often  more  fright- 
ened at  a  distant  rumour  than  a  present 
peril." 

"  Let  those  that  will,  fly,"  answered  Her- 
bert, casting  his  sword-belt  over  his  sboukier, 
and  putting  on  his  hat.  "  If  we  are  to  haye  a 
siege,  the  fewer  mouths  and  the  fewer  cowards 
the  better." 

The  town  of  Heidelberg  presented  a  strange 
scene,  as  the  two  oflScers  passed  through  the 
streets,  after  descending,  by  the  shortest  path, 
from  the  castle.  Consternation  was  at  its 
height ;  and  the  only  preparations  to  be  seen 
were  for  flight,  not  for  defence.  Men  on  horse- 
back and  on  foot — women  in  carts,  many  with 
children  in  their  arms — waggons  loaded  with 
goods, 'and  every  sort  of  conveyance  that  could 
be  found  in  haste,  well  nigh  blocked  up  the 
way  leading  to  the  eastern  gate  of  the  town, 
now  called  the  Karl-tbor ;  and  in  all  the  mar- 
ket-places and  open  spaces  of  the  city,  crowds 
of  burghers  were  to  be  seen ;  some  of  them 
bold,  indeed,  in  words,  but  almost  all  of  them 
filled  with  terror,  and  meditating  future  flight. 

Herbert  mingled  with  the  diflferent  groups, 

amidst  a  population  where  he  was  well  known, 

asking,  in  a  calm  and  somewhat  scornful  tone, 

"  Why,  what  are  you  afraid  of,  good  people  1" 

.  and  generally  adding,  *'  There  is  no  danger,  I 


tell  you,  if  you  have  but  a  little  spirit..  First, 
the  news  is  not,  true,  I  believe  ;  and,  secondly, 
Spinola  has  not  half  men  enough  to  take  Hei^ 
delberg,  if  but  the  schoolboys  and  parish-be»' 
^dles  will  please  to  bold  the  sates  against  him. 
Come,  come ;  go  home  and  rest  quiet.  Six 
months  hence  it  may  be  a  diflferent  matter ;  but 
now  you  have  no  cause  for  fear." 

In  many  instances,  his  words,  but,  more 
still,  bis  calm  tone  and  easy  bearing,  had  their 
effect  in  re-assuring  the  people.  They  began 
to  be  ashamed  of  their  fears ;  and  a  number  of 
the  principal  tov^nsmen  returned  to  their  homes 
to  tell  their  wives  and  families  that  the  danger 
had  been  magnified ;  end  as  no  farther  report 
of  Spinola*s  approach  reached  the  town  during 
the  day,  towards  evening  Heidelberg  became 
far  more  tranquil,,  though  it  must  be  admMd 
that  the  population  was  considerably  thinned  ^ 
between  morning  and  night. 

In  the  mean  while,  Obemtraut  issued  forth 
by  the  Manoheim-gate  at  the  head  of  a  party 
of  about  two  hundred  horse,  and  advanced 
rapidly  into  the  plain.  No  enemy  could  be' 
discovered  for  some  time ;  but  at  length  the 
young  commander  saw  the  smokh  of  a  bumin^ 
mill  at  some'  distance,  and  concluded  thence 
that  Spinola,  after  sacking  Weinheim,  had  re- 
tired, making  a  mere  demonstration  on  the> 
city  of  Heidelberg,  more  for  the  purpose  of 
striking  the  inhabitants  with  terror  than  with 
any  intention  of  attacking  a  place  too  strong 
for  his  small  force.  Shortly  afier,  from  a  smaU 
rise,  the  rear  guard  of  his  army  could  be  dis- 
covered marching  towards  Ladenburg ;  but,  at 
the  same  time,  several  large  parties  of  Spanish 
horse  were  to  be  seen  on  the  south  sido  of  the 
Neckar,  and  two  or  three  comets  could  be 
percieived  going  at  a  quick  pace  along  the 
mountain-road  towards  Wieslocb. 

"  On  my  life !  they  are  somewhat  bold,"  said  . 
Obemtraut  to  himself.     "Whither  are  they, 
going  now,  I  wonder  1    We  must  see." 

He  paused  for  several  minutes,  watching ; 
then  called  up  to  his  side  one  of  the  young 
oflScers  of  his  troop,  and  gave  him  orders  to' 
proceed  with  fifty  men  on  the  road  tow/irds 
Mosbacb,  to  inquire  eagerly  for  all  news  from 
Prague,  and  if  he  met  with  any  of  the  ladies  of 
£lizabeth*s  court  returning  towards  Heidelberg, 
to  give  them  safe  escort  back.  Three  single 
horsemen  he  despatched  on  separate  roads. 
The  reader  who  knows  the  Palathiate  will  re- 
member that,  passing  through  the  woods  and 
orchards,  there  are  innumerable  small  bridle- 
paths and  cart-tracks,  to  watch  the  movements 
of  the  party  which  had  been  seen  advancing 
towards  Wiesloch ;  and  then,  advancing  slowly 
amongst  the  trees,  so  as  to  conceal  his  force  as 
far  as  possible,  he  did  not  halt  till  he  reached 
the  village  of  Hockenheim,  whence  he  threw  a 
small  party  into  Waldorf.  Night  fell  shortly 
afterwards ;  and  Obemtraut  was  seated  at  his 
frugal  supper,  when  one  of  his  men  returned  in 
haste  to  tell  him  that  the  Spanish  horse  tfad 
passed  by  Wiesloch,  and  just  at  nightfall  at- 
tacked Langenbrucken. 

"They  had  got  possession  of  one  part  of  the 
town,  I  think,  ere  I  came  away ;  but  the  peo- 
ple had  barricaded  the  bridge,  and  seemed  re 
solved  to  hold  out  on  the  other  part." 
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traat.  "How  mtiij  of  the  Spaniards  were 
there!" 

"  One  of  the  men  I  found  half  drank  upon 
the  road,"  said  the  soldier,  '*  told  me  that  there 
were  Jeronimo  Valetto*8  troop  and  another ;  in 
all  near  three  hundred  men." 

**Well,  we  are  a  hundred  and  fifty,"  an- 
swered Obernlraut.  **  Go  down,  call  the  men 
to  the  saddle^ — but  no  trumpets,  remember; 
we  will  do  all  quietly ;"  ^d,  as  soon  as  the 
soldier  was  gone,  he  filled  himself  a  large 
horn-cup  full  of  wine  and  drank  it  off;  then 
placing  bis  helmet  on  his  head  again,  and 
tightening  the  buckle  of  his  cuirass,  he  issued 
ferth,  and  in  fi^e  minutes  more  was  in  the 
saddle^ 

Advancing  quietly  and  silently  by  the  paths 
thraiigh  the  plain,  which  be  well  knew,  he  ap- 
prdRhed  Langenbriicken,  fancying  at  one  time 
he  heard  a  firing  in  that  direction.  As  he 
came  nearer,  however,  all  was  still;  and 
neither  sight  nor  sound  gave  any  indication  of 
strife  in  the  long  straggling  viUage.  At  the 
distance  of  a  <^uarter  of  a  mile  the  young 
baron  rode  on  with  four  or  five  men  in  advance 
of  his  troop ;  and,  shortly  after,  beard  several 
voices  laughing,  talking,  and  singing.  They 
were  not  German  tongues;  though  the  lan- 
guage that  they  spoke  was  more  harmonious 
than  his  own,  it  did  not  sound  sweet  to  Obem- 
traut^s  ear.  Dismountins  in  profound  silence, 
he  advanced  with  four  of  his  men  on  foot,  till 
he  came  in  sight  of  a  fire  at  the  end  of  the 
narrow  street,  where  three  Italian  soldiers 
were  sitting,  whiling  away  the  time  of  their 
watch  with  drink  and  song ;  and,  approaching 
as  near  as  he  could  without  being  seen,  Obern- 
traut  whispered  a  word  to  his  followers,  and 
then  darted  forward  upon  the  little  party  of  the 
enemy.  He  had  one  down  and  under  his  feet 
in  a  moment ;  the  others  started  up,  but  were 
instantly  grappled  with  by  the  German  reiters 
and  mastered  at  onoe.  One  of  them,  indeed, 
levelled  a  carbine  at  Oberntraut  and  was  about 
to  fire;  but  a  stout,  tall  German  thrust  his 
hand  over  the  pan  just  in  time  to  stop  a  report 
which  would  have  alarmed  the  town. 

^  The  least  noise  and  you  are  a  dead  man," 
said  Oberntraut,  in  as  good  Spanish  as  he  could 
command.    "  Where  is  Valetto !" 

**Who  are  yout"  demanded  the  man  to 
whom  he  spoke. 

"  I  am  he  whom  you  call  *  that  devil  Obern- 
traut,' "  answered  the  young  baron ;  **  so  give 
me  an  answer  quickly,  or  Til  drive  my  dagger 
down  your  throat." 

**  He  is  in  that  house  there,  where  the  sign 
swings,"  answered  the  man  sullenly,  pointing 
up  the  street. 

"And  the  rest  of  the  meol"  asked  the 
Colonel.  . 

**  Oh,  in  the  different  houses,  where  you  will 
see  lights  and  hear  tongues,"  answered  the 
Italian  soldier  in  bad  Spanish;  and  looking 
over  his  shoulder  at  the  same  time,  he  saw  the 
young  baron*s  troop  advancing  quietly  over  the 
dosty  road  into  the  town. 

*'  Let  fifteen  or  twenty  dismount  and  come 
with  me,"  said  Oberntraut  in  a  low  voice; 
'*  the  rest  search  all  the  houses  where  there 
are  lights ;  but  let  a  party  be  at  each  door  be- 
fore the  least  noise  is  made ;  then  cut  down 


the  enemy  wherever  yon  find  them.    Giiv 
these  men  theur  lives,  but  guard  them  welL** 

Thus  saying,  he  advanced,  with  the  party  Im 
bad  commanded  to  follow  him,  at  a  rapid  pace 
towards  the  house  which  the  Italian  had  poiM- 
ed  out  as  his  ofiloer*s  quarters.  There  was  a 
little  step  before  the  door ;  and,  as  Otwrntraat 
put  his  foot  upon  it,  he  heard  voices  speaking 
in  the  room  to  the  left  One  was  that  of  a 
man,  loud,  boisterous,  and  jovial.  The  other 
a  woman's  tongue,  sdt  and  sweet,  hot  speak- 
ing in  the  tone  of  lamentatian  and  eatreacty. 
Something  in  that  voice  made  the  yoang  baron's 
heart  thrill;  and,  cocking  the  pistol  in  bife 
hand,  he  poshed  open  the  outer  door,  tvDBed 
suddenly  to  the  -left,  and  entered  the  toon 
whence  the  sounds  proceeded.  Before  hua, 
seated  at  a  table  with  viands  andtwine,  was  a 
stout  tall  man  with  a  faoe  inflamed  with  diiak ; 
while,  a  little  in  advance,  heki  by  the  arm  by 
a  rough  soldier,  was  the  never-to-be-foiigottem 
form  of  Agnes  Herbert.  Her  face  was  drows- 
ed  in  tears ;  her  limbs  seemed  scarcely  to  have 
fitrength  to  hold  her  up ;  and  yet  her  eye  i 
ed  as  she  said,  **  You  are  cniel,  i 
discourteous !" 

Valetto  started  suddenly  np  txem  his  i 
he  beheld  Oberntraut*s  face ;  and  the  i 
who  held  Agnes,  turned  fiercely  round  and  was 
drawing  his  sword.  But  the  yoong  baroa*s  pis- 
tol was  at  his  head  in  a  moaaent ;  the  haoiBwr 
fell,  and  he  rolled  dead  upon  the  floor. 

Agnes  sprang  forward  to  Obemtrmut's  aide ; 
and  Valetto  sank  down  into  bis  seat  again  as 
pale  as  death,  for  the  heads  ef  five  or  six  Ger- 
man troopers  were  seen  behind  their  leader, 
and  the  sounds  of  contention,  fierce  but  sboit— 
pistols  fired,  clashing  swords,  groans  and  oaths 
in  Spanish,  ItaUan,  and  German — were  heaid 
from  other  parts  of  the  house. 

**  Take  that  man,  and  tie  him !"  aaid  the  yooaf 
baron,  speaking  to  his  soldiers.  '*  Two  will  be 
enough.  The  rest  go  and  still  that  noiae !  I 
will  come  after.  Fear  not,  fear  net,  lady !  The 
town  is  in  my  hands— you  are  now  qaiie  safe. 
Here,  sit  you  down  for  an  instant,  and  I  wiB 
rejoin  you  apeedily."  As  he  spoke,  be  lad  Ag- 
nea  gently  to  a  seat,  and  was  then  tominf  away 
to  leave  her,  when  she  exclaimed,  ^  Oh !  ay 
kind  friend— there  is— there  ia— one  who  needs 
aid  in  that  room  behind,  if  they  have  not  nv- 
dered  him.  We  were  on  onr  way  to  Heidel- 
berg, when — " 

**  I  will  return  directly,"  said  Obemtraat,  as 
the  sound  of  another  pistol  was  heard,  **  ter 
not — all  shall  be  doae  that  you  can  deatie.** 

Thus  saying,  he  left  her ;  and  AgnM,  aittiBg 
down,  covered  her  eyea  with  her  bands  aad 
wepL 

In  the  mean  time  the  two  German  soMiecs 
had  tied  Valetto^s  arms,  and  be  sat  gasiag  open 
the  fair  girl  he  had  been  grosaly  insoHinf  the 
moment  before,  with  a  look  of  anxious  heaita- 
tioo. 

"  Speak  to  him  for  me,  lady,"  he  aaid,  at 
length,  in  Italian,  '*  that  incarnate  devil  wVH  pat 
me  to  death,  if  you  do  not.  I  know  bis  &oe  too 
weU." 

'*  What  do  you  deaerve  1"  asked  Agaes  Her- 
bert, raising  her  eyes  for  a  moment,  with  a  look 
of  reproach ;  **  not  for  what  you  have  aaid  to 
me,  fur  that  I  can  forgive,  though  it  was  baaa 
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and  cowardly,  but  for  what  you  bave  done  to 
ibose  who  defended  me,  and  only  did  their  daty 
'  to  the  Prince  they  serve." 

**  What  is  it  he  has  done !"  cried  Obemtraut, 
who  had  overheard  the  last  words  as  he  relam- 
ed  to  the  room. 

**  Master  Algernon  Grey,**  answered  Agnes, 
wiUi  the  colour  mounting  in  her  pale  cheek 
again,  "escorted  me  hither  from  Prague,  by 
the  Queen's  commands.  He  aided  the  people 
to  defend  the  town,  and  was  brought  in  badly 
wooaded.  They  tbre  me  away  from  him  when 
.  I  wonld  have  staunched  the  blood ;  and  I  heard 
that  man  order  him  to  be  put  to  ^eath.** 

•<  Take  him  out  to  the  door,"  said  Obemtraut, 
««and  hang  him  to  the  sign-pole." 

^  I  did  but  jest !  I  did  but  jest !"  cried  Valet- 
to,  who  had  learned  some  German,  "  the  cava- 
ticor  ia  safe— you  will  find  him  living — I  know 
—A  3elieve  he  is  living — ^if  he  died  not  of  bis 
wounds— I  did  but  jest — ^the  soldiers  know  it." 
*'  Nay,  nay, — I  beseech  you,"  said  Agnes,  in 
a  tremulous  voice,  laying  her  hand  upon  Obem- 
trant's  arm,  **  I  do  not  seek  revenge — I  ought 
not-  must  not  feel  it-— oh,  spare  him !" 

**  If  our  uoble  (riend  is  alive,  well,"  answered 
Obemtraut,  sternly ;  "  but  if  he  -be  dead,  I  will 
avenge  him,  whatever  you  may  do,  lady, — ^tbe 
act  shall  be  mine, — come  show  me  where  he 
was  ;>«-and  you,  my  friend,  make  your  peace 
with  Heaven,  as  far  as  may  be«  and  as  soon 
for,  if  I  find  him  not  in  life,  your  time  on  earth 
will  not  be  more  than  five  minutes.  Come, 
dear  lady,  where  was  our  friend  when  last  you 
saw  him  1  I  trust  this  man's  wcN'ds  are  true ; 
for  no  soldier  would  venture  to  put  a  prisoner  to 
•  death,  unless  by  his  commander's  orders." 

**  Come ;"  said  Agnes,  "  this  way,"  and  she 
led  him  through  the  door. 

There  was  a  man  lying  across  the  passage, 
with  a  ghastly  wound  on  his  left  temple,  and 
the  biood  weltering  forth  over  the  scorched  and 
smoke-blackened  skin,  fonning  a  small  pool  in 
the  inequalities  of  the  earthen  floor.  The  lady 
recoiled  for  an  instant  from  that  fearful  object ; 
but  the  life  of  Algernon  Grey  was  at  stake; 
and,  summoning  all  her  resolution,  she  stepped 
over  the  corpse,  and  pursued  her  path  towards 
the  back  part  of  the  house. 

It  seemed  that  the  German  soldiers  had  not 
penetrated  there ;  and  it  is  probable  that  many 
of  yaletto*s  men  bad  made  their  escape  already 
by  the  little  garden  at  the  back,  the  door  of 
which  stood  open ;  but  some  few  steps  ere  she 
reached  it,  the  fair  girl  paused  and  laid  her 
hand  upon  the  lock,  hesitating  with  that  terrible, 
contention  of  hope  and  fear,  from  which  the  hu- 
man bosom  is  seldom  free,  either  in  one  shape 
or  another.  She  might  the  next  moment  see 
him  she  loved  lying  a  corpse  before  her  eyes ; 
she  might  find  the  greater  part  of  her  appre- 
hensions vain ;  but  yet  fear  had  the  predomi- 
nance, and  it  required  a  great  efibrt  of  resolu- 
tion to  make  her  open  the  door  and  look  in. 
There  was  a  light  in  the  room ;  and  the  mo- 
ment a  step  was  heard,  Algernon  Grey  turned 
quickly  on  the  bed  where  he  was  laid  in  the 
clothes  which  he  had  worn  on  his  journey ; 
'  looking  round  with  a  faint  smile,  and  saying  in 
a  low  and  feeble  voice,  "  I  am  better,  dear 
Agnes — the  bleeding  has  stopped — what  has 
that  man  done  t — ^wbat  was  all  that  noise  1" 


Had  the  whole  world  been  present,  Agnes 
Herbert  could  not  have  resisted  the  feelings  of 
her  heart ;  and,  advancing  to  the  bed-side,  she 
dropped  upon  her  knees,  resting  her  hands  on 
his,  and  exclaimed,  **  Thank  God ! — oh,  thank 
God !" 

**  Ah,  Obemtraut,  too ;"  said  Algemon  Grey, 
'*  then  I  need  not  ask  what  those  pistol-shots 
implied.   Welcome,  my  good  friend,  welcome." 

"Hush!"  said  Obemtraut,  gravely,  holding 
up  his  hand.  "  The  doctors  made  me  keep  si- 
lence when  I  was  wounded,  and  so  will  I  with' 
you.  Are  you  sure  that  the  wounds  have  stop^ 
ped  bleeding!  Come,  let  me  see;"  and  ad- 
vancing close  to  the  young  Englishman's  side, 
he  drew  back  his  vest  and  the  neck  of  his  shirty 
which  were  already  stiff  with  blood,  and  saw  a 
large  wound  on  the  right  breast,  and  ano 
apparently  from  a  pistol-shot,  just  belov 
bend  of  the  shoulder. 

*'  Is  this  all  t"  he  asked,  in  a  cheerful  tone. 
"  Methinks  these  won't  kill  you,  my  good  friend." 

"There  is  another  just  betow  the  knee,"  re- 
pfied  Algernon  Giley ;  "but  that  is  nothing." 

"Let  me  i(^,"  said  Obemtraut;  "let  me 
see ;"  and  he  proceeded  to  examine. 

"  It  is  not  much,','  he  said  carelessly ;  "  but 
still,  this  is  bleeding  and  must  be  stopped ;  and 
we  roost  take  care  that  the  others  do  not  break  . 
out  again.  I  wonder  if  there  is  such  a  thing  ae 
a  leech  in  the  place— there  must  be  a  barber, 
and  we  will  send  for  him.  Barbers  never  fly, 
for  enemies  must  have  their  beards  dressed  as 
well  as  friends.  Stay  with  him,  dear  lady,  stay 
with  him,  and  do  something,  if  you  can,  to  stop 
this  blood.  I  will  send  some  one  who  knows 
more  of  such  matters  than  I  do ;  my  trade  is 
more  to  shed  blood  than  to  staunch  it." 

He  staid  to  say  no  more,  but  hurried  out ; 
gave  some  hasty  orders  to  the  soldiers  in  the 
house,  weut  further  down  the  street,  looked 
into  several  houses  where  there  were  lights 
within  and  horses  at  the  door,  and,  having  sat- 
isfied himself  that  all  resistance  was  over  in 
the  place,  he  inquired  of  a  countryman,  whom 
he  found  in  one  of  the  rooms,  where  the  barber 
of  the  village  was  to  be  found. 

"  Ob,  a  long  way  farther  up,"  said  the  man  ; 
"you  will  see  the  pole  and  basin  out,"  and, 
calling  two  or  three  of  his  troopers  to  follow 
him,  Obemtraut  strode  away,  giving  varioos 
orders  for  the  security  of  his  men  as  he  went. 

The  trade  of  the  barber  and  the  profession  of 
the  surgeon  were  then  very  strangely  combined 
together  throughout  the  world,  with  the  excep- 
tion ef  one  or  two  cities  in  one  or  two  kingdoms, 
in  which  the  chirargeon  was  acknowledged  as  * 
belohging  to  a  higher  and  more  honourable  class 
than  the  mere  trimmer  of  men's  beards  and  the 
shaver  of  their  cheeks.  In  every  country  town, 
however,  the  latter  exercised  the  craft  of  bone- 
setting  and  wound-dressing,  and  the  leamed 
functionary  of  tlangenbrdeken  was  not  at  all 
surprised  at  being  called  upon  by  the  Baron  of 
Obemtraut  to  tend  a  wounded  man. 

"  You  have  nothing  to  do,"  said  the  Baron, 
in  a  commanding  tone,  "hut  to  stop  the  bleed-* 
ing,  and  to  make  sur^  that  it  does  not  breek 
out  again  as  we  go  to  Heidelberg.  This  case 
is  above  your  skill,  my  friend,  so  that  I  want 
you  to  do  naught  more  than  I  have  said ;  no 
vulnerary  salves  and  sympathetic  ointments,  if 
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yoa  please ;  and,  if  I  find  yon  meddling  beyond 
your  craft,  I  will  slit  your  ears." 

'*Bat  how  is  the  gentleman  burtV*  asked 
the  barber ;  **  let  me  know  that,  at  least,  tbat 
I  may  bring  what  is  needful." 

•♦How  is  he  hurt?"  exclaimed  Obemtraut, 
**  what  a  question  is  that !  First,  he  is  very 
badly  hurt,  and  I  doubt  he  will  not  recover,  so 
I  donH  want  you  to  make  it  sure.  Then  he  is 
hurt  wit(i  sword-thrusts fmd  pistol-balls.  All  you 
have  to  do  is  to  bind  up  his  wounds.  There- 
fore come  along  at  once ;"  and,  leading  him 
down  to  the  door  of  the  bouse  where  Algernon 
Grey  lay,  he  then  went  on  to  ascertain  the 
number  of  prisoners  that  bad  been  made,  and 
of  the  dead  and  wounded  on  both  parts. 

^ben  the  barber  entered  the  room  to  which 
Agnes  had  conducted  Oberntraut,  be  found  her 
stflPkneeling  by  her  lover's  bed-side,  and  with 
her  hand  clasped  in  bis ;  but  the  wound,  from 
which  the  blood  had  been  flowing  when  the 
young  Baron  left  them,  was  now  tightly  bound 
up  with  a  scarf,  so  that  but  a  few  drops  trickled 
through,  staining  the  bandage  slightly.  The 
lady  withdrew  her  hand  as  soon  as  the  door 
'opened,  arid  the  barber  proceeded  to  his  exam- 
ination, and,  being  not  without  skill,  from  long 
experience,  to  which  science  is  but  a  hand- 
maid, he  did  what  was  really  best  at  the  mo- 
ment in  all  respects  but  one.  His  look  and  his 
*\iM>rds  certainly  did^ot  tend  to  reassure  the 
wounded  man,  for,  with  a  fault  Very  ordinary 
in  his  calling,  he  was  inclined  to  make  the  worst 
of  any  case  presented  to  bim,  for  the  sake  of 
some  little  additional  reputation  if  recovery 
took  place,  and  of  security  if  a  fatal  result  oc- 
curred. 

Poor  Agnes*8  heart  sank  at  the  doubtful 
shake  of  the  head,  and  the  still  more  alarming 
words,  **  A^very  bad  wound  indeed — I  wonder 
where  the  point  of  the  weapon  went ;"  and  net 
even  the  cheerful  tone  of  Oberntraut,  when  he 
returned,  could  dispel  her  apprehensions. 

*'  There,  get  you  gone,  sallow-face,"  said  the 
Baron,  addressing  the  barber.  **  There's  a 
crown  for  you.  Your  dismal  looks  are  enough 
to  push  a  sick  man  into  the  grav^,  were  he  a 
mile  oflT  it.    Well,  my  good  friend,"  he  con- 

*  tinned,  speaking  to  Algernon  Grey,  **  you  will 
he  upon  your  feet  as  soon  as  1  was,  I  dare  say. 
We  nrost  get  you  to  Heidelberg  to-night,  bow- 
ever,  for  this  is  an  open  place  and  without  de- 
fence. You  shall  have  a  little  wine  before  you 
go  to  keep  you  up,  and  I  have  told  the  men  to 
make  some'  sort  of  litter  to  carry  you — there, 
do  not  speak ;  they  told  me  tbat  speaking  was 
the  worst  of  all  things.  I  will  answer  all  your 
questions,  without  your  asking.  I  found  a  man 
and  a  boy  in  one  of  the  houses  hard  by ;  the 
man  shot  through  the  leg,  just  like  yourself, 
and  the  boy  with  a  wound  through  his  cheek 
and  two  or  three  grinders  lost ;  but  they'll  do 
very  well,  and  can  ride  as  far  as  need  be.  Did 
you  come  in  a  carriage,  or  on  horseback,  dear 
lady  1  I  can  find  no  carriage  in  the  place,  but 
horses  enough  to  mount  a  rogiment." 

•  *<0n  horseback,"  answered  Agnes.  "We 
had  no  time  for  carriages  in  quitting  Prague." 

**  Ay,  ay !  a  sad  afiTair,  that !"  said  the  young 
Baron.  **  But  tell  me,  what  has  beoome  of  the 
King  and  Queen,  for  here  wo  are  all  in  dark- 
ness." 


Agnes  gave  him  a  short  aoeeant  of  all  that 
had  taken  place  up  to  the  time  of  ber  qoittai^ 
Prague,  under  some  embarrassment,  indeed,  iior 
the  keen  eye  of  the  young  Baron  of  Oberotmt 
was  fixed  upon  ber  countenance'  doring  tbe 
whole  time,  not  rudely,  bot  fimily.  Sboitly 
after  her  account  was  concluded,  and  beftn  he 
could  ask  any  more  questions,  one  of  tbe  nm 
came  in  to  say  that  all  was  ready,  and  tbat  tbe 
boy  had  pointed  out  the  lady's  horse.  Sone 
wine  was  ibien  procured,  and  Oberntraut  iawted 
not  only  thati  Algernon  Grey%bonld  take  aoae, 
but  that  Agnes  should  partake,  pasaini  the 
cup  from  the  one  to  the  other  with  a  meaoiB| 
smile,  not  withoOt  some  share  of  sadneaa  to  it 
The  hastily  constructed  litter  was  tbeo  brai|ht 
in,  and  the  wounded  man  placed  apoo  it  aad 
carried  out.  .At  the  door  of  the  little  bobkij 
a  number  of  the  villagers  had  gathered  together 
on  the  report  of  the  enemy's  discomfitare,  and 
Obemtraut  addressed  them  in  one  of  his  Mot 
short  speeches,  saying,  **  I  have  a  great  dud' 
to  burn  your  town,  you  knaves,  to  paoisb  jtn 
fdr  not  defending  it  better ;  but  kwk  well  to  the 
wounded,  and  I  will  forgive  you.  Keep  a 
shrewd  watch  over  the  foreigners,  and  toA 
them  in  to  Heidelberg  as  they  get  better.  I 
have  left  only  one  of  my  men  with  you,  and  if 
you  do  not  treat  him  well  I  will  skio  yoa  alin- 
TheVe,  bring  the  prisoners  along ;"  and,  plaeiag 
Agnes  on  her  horse,  he  mounted  binuislf  lod 
rode  away. 


CHAPTER  XXXn. 

Thi  long  abd  weary  hours  of  aickocaa  fell 
heavy  upon  Algernon  Grey.  Never  for  a  d^ 
during  the  course  of  life  had  he  known  the 
weight  of  illness  before,  at  least  within  bit  m 
remembrance.  Powerful  in  frame,  and  ▼igo^ 
ous  in  constitution,  moderate  in  babit^  and 
inured  to  robust  exercises  from  e«rfj  3^^ 
life  had  been  hitherto  all  light  actirity;  aodtf 
some  sorrows  and  cares  had  touched  him^tiqr 
had  not  had  power  in  any  way  to  affect  b» 
corporeal  frame.  The  aching  bead,  tbe  dn 
and  dazzled  eye,  the  fainting  heart,  tbe  weary 
and  powerless  limbs  of  the  sickly  or  tbe  of«r- 
studious,  he  had  never  known.  It  bad  ot^ 
been  with  him  hitherto  to  will  ^  ^  ^^  t! 
body  had  been  no  clog  upon  tbe  mind ;  aod  the 
active  energies  of  both  had  seemed  to  gite 
fresh  strength  and  vigour  to  each  other. 

Naw,  day  after  day,  and  week  after  ^"Wj 
lay  upon  a  sick  douch  in  the  castle  of  HeHW- 
berg.  Feeble,  languid,  full  of  pain,  with  evej 
movement  uneasy,  with  broken  sleep  at  aigiw 
and  drowsy  heaviness  by  day,  his  <***^?2 
his  eyes  dull,  he  lingered  on  under  the  '""•"Jj 
hands  of  ignorant  surgeons,  who,  with  the  wiw 
phantasies  of  the  time,  only  prolonged  tbe  pe- 
riod of  sickness  by  the  means  which  thfiJ^Bt 
ployed  to  cure  the  wounds  he  had  receited. 

All  that  could  comfort  or  could  soothe  wai 
done  indeed  by  those  around  him,  to  ww 
his  sufi'erings,  and  to  make  the  heavy  time  pj" 
lightly.  Herbert  was  with  him  k)ng  every  day ; 
and  Agnes,  too.  with  a  maid  to  bear  ber  cej 
pany,  sat  many  an  hour  beside  him.  She  i«« 
to  him  the  books  he  loved,  she  sang  to  hmm 
songs  which  she  thought  might  waken  nop* 
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and  baflish  despondency;  ?he  conversed  in 
gentle  yet  cheerful  tones,  and  the  sweet  sound 
of  ber  musical  voice  was  the  only  medicine  he 
received  that  seemed  at  all  to  advance  his 
eare. 

There  was  no  opposition  to  her  wishes.  She 
came,  she  went,  when  she  would  ;  and  yet  not 
one  word  had  passed  between  her  and  Colonel 
Herbert  on  her  position  with  regard  to  Alger- 
non Grey.  He  seemed  to  comprehend  it  all ; 
to  see  that  they  loved  mutually  and  truly ;  to 
know  that  to  withhold  her  presence  from  him 
would  be  to  destroy  him ;  that  to  refuse  her  the 
solace  of  tending  him  would  wring  the  gentle 
heart  which  it  was  the  thought  and  business  of 
his  life  to  render  happy.  He  was  a  man  of  a 
peculiar  character  too,  not  singular — though  I 
had  nearly  used  that  word — for  there  are  many 
sacb  in  the  world  ;  he  was  doubtful  and  careful 
at  first,  perhaps  somewhat  suspicious,  but  his 
confidence  once  gained  it  was  nnbonnded ;  and 
no  thought  of  cold  proprieties,  no  question  of 
what  the  world  would  say,  ever  shackled  4he 
free  energies  of  any  generous  impulse.  He  had 
set  himself  free,  years  before,  from  all  the  tram- 
mels of  convention ;  he  had  seen  another  do  so 
from  love  for  him.  It  had  produced,  though  it 
so  seldom  does  so,  perfect  happiness  to  both ; 
and  he  perceived  no  reason  why,  between  two 
beings  pure  and  high,  and  honest  in  mind,  the 
same  conduct  should  not  efl^ect  the  same  result.' 
It  might  have  been  a  fatal  error  had  he  mis- 
taken the  character  of  either,  even  in  the  slight- 
est point.  But  there  were  other  canses  for  his 
calm  acquiescence  in  all  that  Agnes  wished. 
Up  to  the  hour  at  which  she  left  him  for 
Prague,  he  had  watched  her  from  infancy  with 
fond  care  and  anxiety ;  all  her  actions  had 
been  under  his  own  eye ;  her  very  heart  and 
soul  bad  seemed  open  to  his  view ;  and  he  had 
given  to  her  mind  in  many  things  the  bent  of 
his  own.  Though  he  loved  the  free,  wild  spirit 
that  animated  her  at  limes,  he  had  directed,  he 
bad  counselled  her ;  but  now,  for  more  than  a 
year  she  had  acted  entirely  for  herself.  He 
had  accustomed  himself  completely,  in  thought, 
to  look  upon  her  as  independent  of  his  advice 
and  control ;  and  in  none  of  her  letters  had  he 
found  one  word  to  make  him  wish  that  his 
guidance  was  still  extended  over  her.  She  had 
been  alone,  too,  with  Algernon  Grey  in  troublous 
times  and  difficult  circumstances,  for  many  a 
long  day ;  she  had  assured  him,  that,  during  that 
time,  no  brother  could  have  treated  her  with 
more  kindness  and  consideration ;  and  he  knew 
that  Agnes  would  not  say  that,  if  there  was 
one  dark  spot  in  all  the  memory  of  their  inter- 
course. Love,  he  saw,  it  was  too  late  to  guard 
against ;  and  for  all  the  rest,  he  had  the  fullest 
confidence. 

But  there  was  another  who  also,  from  time 
to  time,  visited  with  kindly  feeling  the  chamber 
of  the  sick  man.  The  young  Baron  of  Obem- 
traut  came,  whenever  he  set  foot  in  Heidelberg, 
to  see  his  former  adversary.  He  conversed 
ohcerfuliy,  and  yet  considerately  with  him ;  be 
told  him  tales  of  all  those  wild  and  daring  ex- 
pkiits  which  he  himself  and  his  gallant  band 
performed  by  day  and  qight  against  the  enemy, 
who  were  now  overrunning  the  Palatinate  in 
every  direction — exploits  with  which  the  pages 
of  the  old  chroniclers  glow ;  for,  if  ever  there 


was  a  name  which,  for  devotion,  gallantry,  unr 
ceasing  activity,  and  brilliant  success  with 
small  means,  deserves  to  be  plaeed  upon  the 
Toll  of  heroes,  it  is  that  of  John  of  Oberntraut. 
But  of  the  sad  reverses  which  the  forces  of  the 
Protestant  princes  met  with,  in  consequence  of 
the  weakness,  indecision,  and  discord  of  their 
leaders,  Obernlraut  spoke  not;  for  he  weU 
knew,  that  to  depress  the  spirits  of  his  hearer, 
would  bo  to  frustrate  every  means  employed  for 
his  cure. 

Yet  at  times  he  would  gaze  at  him,  as  ho  lay 
with  pale  cheek,  dim  eye,  and  bloodless  lip  ^ 
and  a  look  of  thoughtful,  sad,  and  intense  speo- 
ulation  would  come  into  the  gallant  soldier's 
face.  What  was  it  that  he  pondered  1  What 
was  it  that  he  calculated  ?  Heaven  knows.  F 
cannot  tell ;  then,  generally,  he  would  turn  away 
hastily,  and  bidding  his  companion  adieu,  ttave 
the  room. 

It  was  one  day,  after  a  fit  of  this  sort  of 
dreamy  meditation,  that  going  down  to  the  Al- 
lan to  gaze  into  the  plain  of  the  Rhine,  he  found 
Agnes  breathing  the  free  air,  for  a  short  spacer 
before  she  resumed  her  post  in  her  lover^s  sick 
chamber..  She  spoke  with  him  kindly  and 
frankly  for  a  moment ;  and  he  talked  to  her 
with  a  thoughtful  and  abstracted  air ;  but  very 
few  words  had  passed,  ere  she  bade  him  adieu, 
and  turned  to  go. 

"  Stay,  Agnes,  stay,"  he  cried,  •*  I  want  Uk 
speak  with  you." 

She  turned,  with  her  cheek  aomewhat  paler^ 
and  a  degree  of  alarm  in  her  look,  which  she 
could  not  hide ;  for  now  that  she  knew  «aore 
of  love,  she  was  well  aware  that  Obernlraut 
had  loved  her ;  and  she  feared  that  he  might 
love  her  still. 

"  You  avoid  me,  Agnes,**  he  said ;  **  nay, 
hear  me — I  see  it  well— or,  if  yon  do  not  avoid 
me,  you  feel  a  restraint,  an  apprehension,  when 
I  am  near  you.  There  is  but  one  means  ot 
banishing  this ;  and,  for  both  our  sakes  it  must 
be  banished ;  that  must  be  by  a  frank  expla 
nation  on  my  part.  There  was  a  time  when  I 
loved  you  more  than  life — when  I  hoped  I  mi^ht 
be  loved  in  return ;  and  then,  with  rash  vanity 
and  eager  passion,  I  would  have  taken  the  life 
of  any  man  who  attempted  to  cross  my  course. 
Come,  sit  yon  down  here,  dear  Agnes ;  for  yon 
tremble  needlessly ;  and,  when  you  have  heard 
me  to  the  end,  you  will  never  fear  me,  or  shun 
me  again.  I  tell  you  what  has  been,  not  what 
is.  I  saw  you  meet  another ;  I  saw  your  hearts 
and  spirits  instantly  spring  towards  each  other ; 
I  saw  your  eyes  mutually  light  np  with  the  samo 
flame ;  why  colour  so,  sweet  lady  ?  It  is  truer 
and  natural,  and  just.  I  was  half  mad ;  I  did 
him  wrong ;  I  sought  his  life ;  I  placed  him  ia 
a  situation  of  danger,  difliculty,  and,  it  might 
have  been,  dishonour.  I  was  vanquished,  sur- 
passed, and  frustrated.  From  that  hour  I  knew 
you  never  could  be  mine ;  I  felt  I  must  have 
lost  much  of  your  esteem,  and  that  I  had  never 
possessed  your  love.  I  resolved  that  I  would 
regain  your  respect,  at  least ;  ay,  and  your 
friendship.  Weakened,  tamed  down,  and  soft- 
ened, I  spent  the  hours  of  sickness  in  arguing 
with  ray  own  heart,  and  conquering  my  own- 
spirit  ;  and  in  this  combat,  at  least,  I  was  sue- 
cessful.  I  cast  the  thought  of  love  away  from 
me ;  I  made  up  m^  TSiv^4\A  \Vfc  S.-wx^'^^x  ^^^^ 
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were  to  be  his.  I  could  not  deny  to  ayseir  that 
he  bad  acted  generously  by  me ;  and  I  resolved 
that  I  would  return  it  by  my  very  best  endeav- 
ours. I  knew,  at  length,  that  he  who  lies  ill 
up  there  had  rendered  me  the  best  service ;  and 
with  a  terrible  struggle,  but  still  a  successful 
one,  I  cast  jealousy,  and  anger,  and  mortified 
vanity,  and  irritated  pride  away,  resolving  that 
he  should  be  my  friend,  and  I  would  be  his.  So 
much  for  what  is  between  him  and  me,  Agnes ; 
now  for  our  part  of  it.  I  loved  you  passion- 
'Stely  then.  I  love  you  calmly,  coolly  now,  as  a 
brother,  Agnes — as  a  friend  ;  not  only  no  longer 
with  hope,  but  no  longer  with  passion.  There 
is  yet^  remnant  of  pride  in  my  nature,  but  this 
pride  has  turned  to  good  and  not  to  evil ;  for  it 
lias  taught  me  to  read  myself,  and  st«dy  myself. 
I  know  that  I  could  never  be  satisfied  with 
•aught  but  the  first  fresh  aflfection  of  a  free  and 
untouched  heart ;  that  I  should  be  jealous  of 
«very  thought — ay,  even  of  every  remembrsnce 
—of  the  dead,  even  as  well  as  of  the  living ; 
that  from  the  woman  who  consented  to  be 
mine,  I  should  require  the  whole  affections  of 
her  nature,  from  the  first  to  the  last.  I  would 
tiot  have  in  the  whole  past  one  spot  upon  which 
her  memory  could  rest  with  regret.  I  would  be 
her  happiness  ;  and  she  should  not  have  ever 
dreamed  of  other  love  but  mine.  In  one  word, 
then,  Agnes,  if  he  who  possesses  your  love, 
«nd  I  do  believe  deserves  it,  were  to  sink  under 
the  wounds  he  has  received — which  Ood  fore- 
fend! —  this  hand,  once  so  coveted,  sfiouldi 
never  be  sought  by  me.  I  tell  you  so,  to  set 
your  mind  at  rest,  that  we  may  be  all  that  we 
•ever  can  be  to  each  other-— true  friends.  Shrink 
not  from  me  henceforth — dread  not  ray  pres- 
ence or  words.  Look  upon  John  of  Obemtraut 
as  your  brother,  if  you  will ;  and,  at  all  events, 
believe  that  naught  which  a  brother's  love  could 
do  for  a  sister  wiU  not  be  done  at  any  time  by 
*me  for  you ;  naught  that  the  warmest  friend- 
ship can  prompt  shall  be  wanting  on  my  part 
towards  him  you  love." 

*♦  Oh,  thank  you  !  thank  you  !**  answered 
Agnes,  giving  him  her  hand.'  "This  is  kind, 
indeed.  B#,  tell  me,  were  those  words  you 
spoke  just  now  about  his  state  but  hazarded  to 
show  your  meaning,  or  uttered  as  warning  to 
me  to  prepare  !** 

She  covered  her  eyes  for  a  moment,  and  then 
added,  in  as  firm  a  tone  as  she  could  command, 
**  You  said,  if  he  should  sink  under  his  wounds. 
Oh,  tell  me,  tell  me !  is  this  likely  1  He  does 
not  seem  to  amend,  or  so  slowly  that  one  day 
shows  no  gain  upon  the  other ;  and  these  men 
SVhbcome  to  attend  him,  with  their  grave  faces 
and  scanty  words,  alarm  rather  than  reassure 
me.    My  heart  sinks  when  I  see  them.** 

"  Nay ;  he  will  do  well,**  said  Oberntrant,  in 
a  kindly  tone.  "  No  thanks  to  them,  I  do  be- 
lieve. *Tis  despite  of  their  art,  rather  than  by 
it,  that  he  will  be  cured :  by  a  strong  frame, 
and  not  by  drugs  and  salves.  He  will  do  well. 
Even  to-day  he  is  better.  There  is  more  light 
in  his  eyes  *,  his  lips  are  not  so  pale ;  his  voice 
was  somewhat  stronger.  But  there  is  one 
question  I  would  ask  you,  Agnes.  Do  you  yet 
know  who  be  isl  Are  you  aware  that  this 
name  of  Algernon  Grey — ** 

••  Oh,  yes  !**  she  answered,  whh  a  smile, 
cheered  by  the  hopetf  he  had  given.    *'  I  have 


long  known  all ;  but  you  ahoukl  not  ^oobt  Us 
honour  in  aught.  He  has  not  a  tbooghi  that  m 
not  high  and  true.** 

**  I  do  not  doubt,'*  he  answered.  <*  I  am  sarr 
he  is  honest  and  noble  ;  but  many  a  tale  hangs 
long  upon  the  lips  in  times  of  trouble  and  of 
sickness.  I  heard  this  from  some  of  his  soc^ 
who  have  coaie  in  from  Breslau,  aod  who  seem 
to  love  him  much.  They  came  asking  for  <  the 
ear],*  and  no  one  knew  whom  they  oieant  tiU  I 
questioned  them.  But  a  word  or  two  more 
must  be  said,  dear  lady,  before  we  part.  I 
would  fain  that  he  cast  away  these  men's  ne- 
dicaments.  I  firmly  believe  they  keep  him  iS, 
and  that,  if  left  to  nature,  he  would  have  beea 
well  ere  now.  It  is  very  needful  that  he  ^onid 
recover  speedily.  The  sky  is  growing  veiy 
dark,  lady ;  Tilly,  that  fierce  butcher,  is  already 
on  the  Rhine ;  post  after  post  has  been  lost  t^ 
our  weak  generals.  Though  Fraockentbal  toUs 
out,  yet  it,  and  Heidelberg,  and  Manheuo,  aic 
all  the  places  of  good  strength  that  we  possess ; 
and  what  can  I  do  with  a  few  hundred  mem^ 
or  Horatio  Vere,  in  Manheim,  with  his  haodlU 
of  English !  Heidelberg  will  not  be  long  ere 
she  sees  the  Bavarian  under  her  walls.  Her- 
bert will  not  leave  this  castle  so  long  as  there 
is  breath  within  him.  I  may  be  away,  or  dead 
— who  can  tell  t  and  there  must  be  some  eoe 
to  protect  and  guide  you.  We  must  hare  him 
well  with  all  speed.  Would  he  would  east 
away  these  drugs.  They  keep  his  chamber  &r 
too  hot.  Plain  oold  water  and  free  air  woold 
do  more  than  all  these  potions.** 

*'  Is  there  not  a  famous  man  at  Holbrofia  *'" 
asked  Agnes.    *'  We  could  send  for  him.** 

"  That  is  well  bethought,**  answered  Obem- 
Iraut  **  But  there  is  one  man  here  who,  thea^ 
no  physician,  has  studied  nature  and  her  secrete 
more  than  anyof  them— old  Dr.  Alting.  I  wiU  go 
down  and  bring  htm  up ;  and  if  he  aanetioos  m}* 
plan,  we  will  pursue  it  without  asking  further 
help.  Farewell,  (br  the  present  Clieer  bim. 
cheer  him,  dear  lajy."  And,  thus  saying,  be 
hurried  away. 

Taking  the  path  under  the  old  arsenal,  which 
stood  in  front  of  the  large  octagon  tower,  Obem- 
traut hastened  down  into  the  town,  and  soon 
reached  the  house  of  Dr.  Alting.  He  asked  no 
one  for  admission ;  but,  with  his  usual  impeto- 
ous  spirit,  opened  the  door  of  the  outer  chamber, 
and  was  walking  straight  towards  the  oki  pro- 
fe8sor*s  libraiy,  when  his  servant-maid  sud- 
denly appeared,  and  placed  herself  in  the  wav, 
saying,  "  The  doctor  is  busy,  noble  sir,  and  bid 
me  not  to  let  any  one  disturb  him.'* 

"  I  roust  disturb  him,**  answered  Obemtraut, 
putting  her  unceremoniously  aside,  and  walking 
on  towards  a  door,  through  which  he  beard 
voices  speaking.  The  moment  after,  he  laid 
his  hand  upon  the  lock,  and  pushed  with  his 
strong  arm.  Something  resisted  slightly;  bntttie 
small  bolt  gave  way  ere  he  had  time  to  think 
and  withdraw  his  hand,  and  the  door  flew  l»ck 

Old  Alting,  with  his  black  cap  off,  and  grey 
hair  streaming,  ran  instantly  towards  him,  ms 
if  to  stop  his  entrance ;  but,  at  th6  same  time, 
Oberntraut  saw  clearly  a  man's  figure,  wrappod 
in  a  large  falling  cloak,  pass  through  the  oppo- 
site door. 

'•Why,  how  now,  doctor V*  he  exdainsod. 
*'  Are  you  busy  with'  your  familiar  T    I  bef  faia 
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hifline83*8  pardon  for  intruding  upon  his  con- 
ference with  his  master  ;  and  yours,  too  ;  but 
you  must  excuse  me,  for  I  have  a  friend  sorely 
ill,  up  at  the  castle,  of  three  bad  wounds  and 
two  worse  leeches  ;  and  I  would  fain  have  you 
ten  me  what  you  think  of  bis  case." 

The  old  man  seemed  sadly  discomposed  and 
raffled  in  temper.  '*  Am  I  a  physician  or  a  chi- 
rurgeon  either  1"  he  cried.  "  In  truth,  Baron  of 
Oberntraut,  I  will  not  be  thus  disturbed  when 
I  have  a  pupil  with  me.  I  will  not  have  aught 
to  do  with  your  friend.  Let  him  get  well  as  he 
can.  It  is  not  my  trade  to  cure  wounded  men 
who  get  themselves  hurt,  brawling  with  their 
aeighbours  and  breaking  God*s  law.'* 

"  Nay,  nay,  my  good  doctor,"  exclaimed 
Oberntraut.  *'  Poor  Algernon  Grey  has  been 
doing  naught  of  the  kind.  He  was  defend- 
ing your  friend  Herbert's  fair  niece,  that 
was  all." 

"  Algernon  Grey !"  cried  Doctor  Altii^. 
**  Is  it  Algernon  Grey  ?  Why,  I  knew  not 
he  had  returned.  He  has  never  been  to  see 
■le  :  that  was  not  right ;  but  I  will  come — I 
will  come." 

*"  He  could  not  come  to  see  you,  my  good 
friend,"  replied  Oberntraut,  **  unless  he  was 
brought  on  men's  shoulders ;  for  he  was  well 
nigh  knocked  to  pieces  at  Langenbriicken  now 
mere  than  two  months  ago,  and  has  ever  since 
been  lying  in  the  castle,  with  two  men  trying 
to  promote  his  getting  well." 

**I  will  come  to  him,"  said  Alting,  more 
calmly;  ** though  you  are  a  rude  visitor,  my 
good  young  lord.  Wait  for  me  a  moment,  and 
I  will  go  with  you,  if  I  can." 

Thus  saying,  he  led  Oberntraut,  who  mut* 
tered  to  himself, ''  If  he  can !  What  should 
atop  him  if  he  will!"  The  next  moment  he 
heard  voices  speaking  again  in  the  room  be- 
yond, and  be  walked  to  the  window  that  he 
might  not  catch  the  words. 

At  the  end  of  about  ten  minutes,  the  old 
man  returned  with  a  broad  hat  upon  his  head, 
and  mantle  over  his  shoulders,  followed  by 
a::other  personage  dressed  in  black,  with  his 
neck  and  chin  buried  in  a  deep  ruflf,  pressed 
np  by  the  collar  ef  a  large  wrapping  cloak ;  on 
his  head,  too,  was  an  enormous  black  beaver, 
pressed  far  down  over  his  brow,  and  his  face  was 
farther  hidden — not  by  the  ordinary  moustache 
and  small  pointed  tufl  of  the  time,  but  by  a 
wide-spreading  beard,  which  covered  his  whole 
chin  and  cheeks.  Oberntraut  gazed  at  him 
firmly  for  a  moment ;  and  Dr.  Alting,  as  if 
imagining  that  the  young  Baron's  inquiring 
look  might  embarrass  his  companion,  said,  in 
a  quick  and  hurried  tone,  **  This  is  a  learned 
pupil  of  mine,  who,  since  I  saw  him,  has 
travelled  in  many  lands,  and  has  learned  a 
great  many  curious  and  valuable  secrets.  He 
,  will  go  with  us,  and  give  us  his  advice." 

'*  I  thank  him  heartily,"  said  Oberntraut, 
ffravely.  '*  We  had  better  set  forth,  my  good 
friend ;  and,  as  the  shortest  way,  we  will  go 

through  the  garden-gate,  under  the  ,  and 

then  up  through  the  subterraneans;  I  have 
the  keys." 

Thus  saying,  he  moved  towards  the  door, 

b«i  stopped  lor  a  moment,  courteously,  to  let 

the  stranger  go  first.    As  soon  as  they  were  in 

the  street,  he  led  the  way  to  a  narrow  laoe, 
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which  conducted  to  the  old  wall,  below  that 
part  of  the  gardens  where  the  valley  had  bgen 
filled  up  with  rocks  and  earth  to  form  rocks 
and  terraces.  A  few  hundred  yards  from  the 
entrance  of  the  lane,  a  small  arch  door  Was 
seen  in  the  wall ;  and  Oberntraut,  producing  a 
key,  opened  it  to  give  admission  to  his  two 
companions.  Locking  the  heavy,  iron-plated 
door  as  soon  as  they  were  within,  he  looked 
around,  and  seeing  some  labourers  working  on 
a  path  to  the  right,  he  took  the  zig-za&  road  to 
the  left.  It  was  a  good  deal  longer,  as  both 
Dr.  Alting  and  himself  well  knew ;  but  the 
worthy  professor  made  no  observation,  and 
followed  in  silence.  Some  way  up  the  slope, 
a  small  open  arch  with  an  iron  gate  was  seen ; 
but  it  also  was  opened  by  the  young  Baron's 
keys,  and  he  led  the  party,  by  various  stairs 
and  passages,  till  they  came  out  beneath  the 
steps  leading  from  the  Altan  to  one  of  the 
smaller  entrances  of  the  castle.  Then,  harry- 
isg  his  steps,  Oberntraut,  as  if  some  sudden  fit 
of  impetuosity  had  come  over  him,  mounted 
towards  the  higher  parts  of  the  building  so 
rapidly,  that  the  poor  old  professor  was  obliged 
to  call  for  mercy. 

"Well!!*  muttered  Oberntraut  to  himself, 
« the  castle  is  nearly  deserted  now  ;  and  there 
is  no  great  chance  of  meeting  any  one^  This 
way,  my  reverend  friend— in  the  chamber 
above  lies  my  young  companion ;"  and,  going 
on  more  slowly,  he  opened  the  door  of  the 
chamber  where  Algernon  Grey  had  remained 
ever  since  his  arrival.  Agnes  Herbert  was 
sitting  by  the  bedside,  with  a  book  in  her 
hand ;  and  her  maid  was  seated  in  the  win- 
dow, busy  with  some  embroidery.  But  the  ■ 
young  lady  instantly  closed  the  book  when 
Oberntraut  and  his  companions  appeared  ;  an  J, 
beckoning  her  aside,  the  young  Baron  said,  in 
a  voice  loud  enough  to  be  heard  by  all,  **  I 
have  brought  Dr.  Alting  to  see  our  friend 
Algernon  ;  but  I  wish,  dear  lady,  you  would 
send  for  your  uncle,  to  his  lodging  in  the 
tower.  He  is  down  at  the  Trutzkaiser.  Tell 
him  I  have  something  important  to  say  to  him, 
and  will  join  him  in  a  few  minutes." 

Agnes  looked  somewhat  surprised  at  the 
request,  for  the  message  might  as  well  have 
been  conveyed  by  an  ordinary  servant ;  but 
Obemtraut's  face  wore  a  peculiar  expression  ; 
and,  merely  bowing  her  head,  she  turned  away, 
and  left  the  room  with  her  maid. 

In  the  mean  while,  Algernon  Grey  had  turned 
round  uneasily  on  his  bed,  and  welcomed  Dr. 
Alting  with  a  faint  smile. 

"  Lie  still,  lie  still,"  said  the  old  man,  ad- 
vancing, and  taking  his  hand :  *'  I  have  come 
to  see  what  can  be  done  for  you.  So,  yoa 
have  been  wounded,  it  seems — and  two  months 
ill.  They  roust  be  strange  physicians,  not  to 
have  killed  you  or  cured  you  in  that  time  !'* 
and  he  pressed  his  fingers  on  the  young  man's 
pulse. 

"  I  say  that  all  he  requires  is  fresh  air  and 
cold  water,"  cried  Oberntraut :  *•  if  he  has 
those  he  will  be  well  in  a  week." 

"  As  to  fresh  air,  you  are  right,"  answered 
Dr.  Alting.  *'  The  frost  is  gone;  the  wind  is 
mild ; — open  that  window  at  once.  As  to  the 
oold  water»  we  musl  iw^xvc^  ^^t>JBttt  *r  'w^^>^ 
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young  gentleman's  breast  and  shoolder. 
months  t'*  be  said  at  length. 

"Nay,  well  nigh  ten  weeks,"  answered 
Algernon  Grey,  faintly. 

•*  Nay,  then,  cold  water  is  not  the  remedy," 
said  Dr.  Alting ;  **  good  sonnd  wine  of  the 
Kheingau — a  moderate  quantity  at  a  time,  but 
frequently  repeated — and  wholesome  and  nour- 
ishing food,  is  all  that  is  required.  Take  no 
more  of  these  medicines,  my  young  friend  ;'* 
and  he  pointed  to  some  potions  on  the  table ; 
"  they  might  be  good  enough  at  one  time,  but 
the  disease  has  spent  itself,  and  all  you  want 
is  stren^h  to  heal  your  wounds.  Is  not  that 
your  opmion,  my  learned  friend  V*  he  con- 
tinued, turning  to  the  gentlemab  who  bad  ac- 
companied him. 

"  Assuredly  !**  said  the  other ;  "  hut  I  will 
add  a  remedy,  which  will  greatly  aid  his  cure. 
It  is  a  secret,  howeyer,  which  no  one  must  hear. 
If  you  two  gentlemen  will  retire  for  a  moment, 
1  will  join  you  at  the  door  immediately." 

Oberntraut  instantly  withdrew,  without  re- 
ply, and  Dr.  Alting  followed  more  slowly ;  but 
as  soon  as  they  were  on  the  corridor,  and  the 
door  closed,  Oberntraut  grasped  the  old  man*s 
arm,  saying,  in  a  low  tone,  and  with  an  agi- 
tated look,  "  This  is  a  terrible  risk ! — we  hare 
DO  force  to  defend  the  town,  in  case  of  sudden 
attack ;  it  were  better  to  send  off*  for  Yere  and 
bis  men  directly,  and  leave  Manheim  to  its 
fate,  rather  than  suffer  the  King*s  person  to  be 
so  risked ;"  and  he  took  a  step  towards  the 
bead  of  the  stairs. 

'•  Stay,  stay !"  cried  Dr.  Alting.  catcbing 
bim  by  the  sleeve ;  *'  let  us  hear  farther,  ere 
you  act." 


CHAPTER  XXXIII. . 

Th«  sun  had  set ;  the  early  moon  bad  risen ; 
and  the  clear  sky  of  the  early  spring-time  was 
full  of  stars.  A  great  deal  of  bustle  bad  been 
observed  in  the  castle,  though  it  was  now  no 
longer  tenanted  by  a  host  of  servants ;  and  the 
gay  scene  of  courtly  splendour  which  it  had 
formerly  displayed— the  hurrying  multitudes, 
the  splendid  dresses,  the  clanging  trumpets, 
and  the  beating  drums,  had  subsided  into  dul- 
ness,  silence,  and  almost  solitude.  The  ruined 
fortunes  of  the  Palatinate  bouse  seemed  shad- 
owed forlb  in  the  desolate  change  which  had 
come  over  their  dwelling-place. 

Yet,  as  I  have  said,  an  unusual  degree  of 
activity  had  appeared  in  the  castle  during  the 
last  two  hours  before  sunset.  Some  seven  or 
eight  mounted  men  had  gone  forth  in  different 
directions,  none  of  the  ordinary  inhabitants  of 
the  place  knowing  what  was  their  errand.  The 
young  Baron  of  Oberntraut  himself  rode  out, 
followed  by  a  single  trpoper ;  hut,  instead  of 
going  down  into  the  plain,  which  was  the  direc- 
tion he  usually  took,  and  where  his  men  were 
quartered,  he  rode  up  by  steep  and  precipitous 
paths — where,  perhaps,  a  horse's  hoofhad  never 
trod  the  ground  before — round  the  bills  looking 
upon  the  Rhine,  and  going  from  height  to  height, 
oHen  pausing  to  gaze,  shading  his  eyes  with  his 
haod.and  seaming  to  scrutinize  every  path  and 
road  in  the  wide  extent  of  country  below  him. 

At  length,  just  at  sunset,  he  relumed  to  the 
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castle,  and  inquired  if  any  of  the  i  _ 

had  come  back.  Three  bad  alieadj  arrived ; 
and  he  examined  them  strictly  as  to  what  di»> 
coveries  they  had  made  in  regard  to  the  move- 
ments of  the  enemy's  troops.  They  all  agreed 
that  Tilly  and  his  forces  had  passed  over  the 
bridge  which  he  had  thrown  across  the  Neckar, 
had  directed  his  course  towards  the  Rhine,  and 
had  crossed  that  river  near  Oppenheim. 

This  news  seemed  to  give  the  young  officer 
great  satisfaction ;  and  he  proceeded  from  the 
court  to  the  lodging  of  Colonel  Herbert,  where 
the  door  was  carefully  closed  after  his  entranceL 
About  an  hour  subsequently,  as  good  a  meal  as 
could  be  prepared  in  the  castle  was  carried  op 
to  the  rooms  of  the  English  officer ;  hot  his 
own  servant  and  Agnes  Herbert  received  the 
dishes  at  the  door,  and  the  ordinary  atlendanta 
were  not  suffered  to  enter.  Another  hoar 
elapsed,  and  then  Herbert  and  Dr.  Alting  came 
doifi^n  the  stairs  of  the  tower  alone*  looked 
everywhere  round  when  they  reached  the  door 
of  the  tower,  and  then  walked  slowly  on,  taking 
their  way  along  the  inner  rampart  towards  the 
library-tower,  and  thence,  by  the  small  dooiB 
and  steps,  into  the  garden.  There  they  tamed 
towards  the  grating  of  the  arch  by  which  Dr. 
Alting  had  b^n  brought  that  morning  to  the 
castle ;  and  Herbert,  opening  the  gate,  paused 
beside  it  conversing  with  his  old  friend. 

They  had  been  followed,  however,  for  sooie 
way  by  another  party ;  for.  while  they  were 
walking  along  the  rampart,  Agnes  had  descend- 
ed the  stairs  with  the  gentleman  who  had  ac- 
companied the  old  proressor  in  the  morning; 
and  they  took,  too,  their  way  to  the  gardens. 
The  young  Baron  of  Oberntraut,  and  Colonel 
Herbert's  servant  armed  with  a  stout  took,  fol- 
lowed at  a  distance  of  about  fifty  yards,  and,  in 
whatever  way  Agnes  and  her  companion  turned 
their  steps,  kept  them  still  in  sight 

The  fair  lady*s  path  seemed  somewhat  de- 
vious: now  it  was  turned  towards  the  lower 
garden ;  then,  at  a  word  from  the  gentleman  by 
her  side,  she  mounted  the  steps,  and  wonnd 
round  amongst  the  trees  above,  towards  the 
great  terrace ;  then  down  to  the  parterres  with 
their  curious  arabesqnes;  then  up  again  hj 
another  flight  of  steps  to  the  terrace  once  more ; 
the  moon  shining  bright  upon  their  path  the 
whole  way. 

**  It  is  a  weakness,  I  know,"  said  her  com- 
panion, "to  cling  thus  to  particnlar  sceoce, 
which  only  fill  one  with  noelancholy  regret ;  but 
here,  fair  lady,  have  passed  so  many  happy 
hours,  that  I  fec4  it  difiicult  to  tear  myself  away, 
although  these  inanimate  objeols  present  no- 
thing  to  my  mind  but  the  memories  of  pleasores, 
gone  for  ever,  perhaps." 

'  The  past  has  a  spirit,  your  Majesty,"  an- 
swered Agnes,  *'  which  animates  the  dull  form 
of  the  present.  The  soul  of  happiness  dr  parted, 
I  can  well  understand,  gives  life  to  this  changt^ 
scene ;  and  to  your  royal  eyes  rise  up,  with 
every  objeet  that  we  pass,  some  peculiar  hours 
or  days  whjch  can  never  die  to  the  aflectioiiatc 
remembrance  of  the  heart.  Sot  let  me  hope, 
too,  that  there  lives  a  future,  when  once  morc, 
amidst  these  scenes,  with  all  you  love  beet  oo 
earth,  the  days  of  old  shall  be  renewed,  and 
these  dark  moments  be  recalled  but  as  a  tern- 
pest-eload  that  the  wind  has  long  swept  away.** 
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Frederic  shook  bis  heed  sadly.  *'T  know 
BoV*  be  said ;  **  God  gnnt  it !  bat  there  is  & 
dark  foreboding  at  my  heart  that  the  curse  of 
ambiiion  is  upon  me,  and  that  the  joys  which  I 
did  not  estimate  sufficiently  when  they  were 
Bine,  are  snatched  away  for  ever." 

**  Ah,  no !"  said  Agnes,  sadly ;  "  I  would  fain 
think  that  honoar,  and  virtue,  and  high  pur- 
poses can  never  sink,  overwhelmed,  before 
fraud,  and  violence,  and  wrong." 

"  Yet  such  is  too  oHen  the  course  of  things 
here  below,**  replied  Frederic.  "  It  will  not  be 
for  ever.  But  the  world  has  a  life  as  well  as 
we,  dear  lady ;  and  our  lives  are  but  parts  of 
the  world's  life.  The  time  will  be,  when,  in 
the  long  existence  of  the  universe,  all  things 
shall  be  set  right  and  honesty  triumph  ;  but, 
alas !  I  fear  no  man's  time  is  wide  enough  to 
give  space  for  hope  that  evil  suffered  will  have 
compensation  here.  I  might  add,  no  man  is 
good  enough  to  complain  even  when  his  best 
pnrposes  are  the  steps  that  lead  to  the  punish- 
meat  that  his  faults  deserve.  Alas !  fair  Heidel- 
berg, thou  place  of  so  many  memories  and  so 
many  dreams,  I  must  quit  thee  once  more— for 
ever — yes,  I  feel  it  is  for  ever!"  And,  with 
bis  head  bent  and  his  eyes  full  of  tears,  he 
descended  the  steps  and  hurried  >on  to  the 
spot  where  Herbert  and  Dr.  Alting  waited  for 
bim. 

**  Herbert,**  said  the  unfortunate  Prince,  "  I 
go ;  but  you  must  stay,  and,  if  it  be  possible, 
defend  this  place  we  both  so  fondly  love  from 
the  rude  spoiling  hands  of  the  enemy.  It  would 
be  bitter  indeed  to  know  that  the  Bavarian 
was  in  these  halls  ;  that  his  brutal  soldiery 
were  wasting  and  devastating  all  that  a  long 
line  of  princes  have  with  care  and  skill  been 
bringing  to  perfection  ;  that  the  scenes  of  love 
and  peace — the  dwellings  of  art,  and  poetry, 
and  science,  were  polluted  by  men  who  have 
neither  feeling  nor  reverence  for  such  higher 
things.  I  do  beseech  you,  my  noble  friend,  aid 
to  defend  this  place  to  the  best  of  your  power, 
though  sume  wrong  has  been  done  you  by 
others,  though  not  by  roe.** 

"  With  the  last  drop  of  my  blood.  Sire,'*  an- 
swered Herbert ;  "but  in  truth  it  is  time  your 
Majesty  should  go.  You  have  a  long  and  dan- 
gerous journey  before  you  ere  you  can  rejoin 
ifaosfeld  ;  but  I  trust  that  it  will  pass  safely, 
and  that  together  you  will  strike  such  a  stroke 
at  the  enemy  as  will  keep  him  far  from  these 
walls.    Have  you  all  the  papers  you  sought  ?*' 

'•All,  all,"  answered  the  King ;  ''but  some 
one  must  go  with  me  to  lock  tlie  gate  after  I 
ami  the  good  Doctor  here  have  passed.*' 

••  That  will  I,  your  Majesty,**  said  Oberntraut, 
who  had  now  joined  the  rest  ^  but  Frederic  re- 
plied, **  No,  no,  you  had  better  mount  at  once 
sod  ride  down  to  your  men  as  we  agreed.  Her- 
bert, you  have  to  see  that  no  one  else  quits  the 
eastle  for  two  hours.  Does  this  dear  lady  know 
the  way  V 

••  Right  well,"  replied  Herbert :  •*  I  took  care 
if  that  long  ago.^' 

"  And  will  she  have  [no  fears  in  returning 
through  those  passages  alone  V  inquired  the 
King. 

**  None,  Sire,**  answered  Agnes,  with  a  smile; 
*I  have  become  inured  to  real  dangers,  and  fear 
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•*Well,  then — farewell,  my  friends,*'  said 
Frederic,  shaking  hands  with  Herbert  and 
Oberntraut ;  *Mf  we  never  meet  again  here  below, 
God  bless  you !  and  we  shall  meet  hereafter,  I 
trust." 

Thus  saying,  he  passed  through  the  open  gate 
with  Dr.  Alting.  Agnes  received  a  large  key 
from  her  uncle,  while  Oberntraut  took  a  dark 
lantern  from  the  servant,  unshaded  it,  and 
placed  it  in  her  hands.  Thus  provided,  she 
followed  quickly  upon  the  steps  of  the  King, 
and  lighted  him  through  the  long  and  winding 
passage  which  at  that  time  led  down  from  thS 
castle  to  the  town.  Not  a  word  was  spoken  as 
they  passed  between  the  heavy  walls  of  nide 
masonry,  on  which  the  green  damp  stood  thick, 
and  through  which  the  water  from  the  <*arth 
around  oozed  in  many  places ;  but  at  the  door 
leading  into  the  city,  Frederic  paused  and  press- 
ed Agnes's  hand,  saying,  **  Farewell,  my  sweet 
cousin  I  Wear  this  ring  for  my  sake  and  for 
the  Queen's.  See  our  young  friend,  Algernon, 
to-night,  and  I  think  you  will  find  that  the  in- 
telligence I  gave  has  proved  a  better  medicine 
for  bis  wounds  than  any  the  doctors  have  pre- 
scribed. It  was  the  cup  of  hope,  fair  Agnes ; 
but  it  were  welf  that,  as  soon  as  he  can  bear  a 
horse's  pace,  he  should  set  out  for  England- 
without  delay  of  any  kind.  Once  more,  fare- 
well !" 

Agnes  put  the  key  in  the  lock  and  threw  the 
door  open  for  the  prince  and  his  old  companion 
to  pass ;  and  then  saying,  '*  God  speed  yoor 
Majesty  !**  saw  the  King  depart  from  the  dwell- 
ing of  his  ancestors  for  the  last  time. 

with  slow  and  thoughtful  steps,  and  eyes 
that  more  than  once  filled  with  tears,  the  fair 
girl  trod  her  way  back  towards  the  castle.  She 
took  not,  however,  the  same  course  which 
Oberntraut  had  followed  when  he  led  Frederic 
up  some  hours  before ;  but,  turning  to  the  right 
at  the  top  of  the  ascent,  where  a  long  gallery 
ran  for  some  way  round  the  side  of  the  hill,  she 
came  to  a  door  which  led  forth  into  the  open 
air  within  the  gate,  near  the  sreat  battery  which 
connected  the  defences  of  the  castle  with  the 
old  town  wall  long  since  destroyed.  The  exit 
was  into  a  narrow  passage  between  the  arm- 
oury and  the  tennis-court ;  and  there  she  found 
Colonel  Herbert  pacing  slowly  up  and  down, 
awaiting  her  coming. 

"  I  have  been  up  to  see  Algernon,  my  love  !** 
he  said,  *'  and  the  peer  youth  seems  much  bet  ' 
ter  this  evening.  He  asked  if  you  would  no«, 
come  again  to-night,  Agnes :  so  I  promised  for 
you,  and  left  your  girl  to  wait  at  the  foot  of  the 
stairs.  Would  to  Heaven  that  he  would  get  well 
quickly !  for  every  report  of  the  enemy's  move- 
ments makes  me  tremble  till  there  is  80ineoriie> 
to  protect  you  in  case  I  should  be  taken  away.** 

The  colour  mounted  into  Agnes*3  cheek  i  for 
these  were  the  first  words  that  Herbert  had 
ever  uttered  having  a  reference  to  the  proba- 
bility of  a  union  between  Algernon  Grey  and 
herself. 

•»  I  am  sure  he  would  protect  me,'*  she  said, 
with  a  little  of  that  timid  hypocrisy  which  worn-' 
en  ever  practise  even  to  their  own  hearts  ( 
but  the  next  moment  she  added  more  fraAkly, 
••  the  King  has  jusV  told  mfe  !.bAt  \S.  N^=^  \^ 
abfto\a\e\^  nect^wj  \«t  >A^\>xwix  ^'^  ^ww^  ^ 
be  OLA  u«fe\\o-tKa  \»^'«j*^%i^«^^^*^^' 
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"  That  is  unfortunate  indeed/'  said  Herbert, 
thoughtfully ;  "  but  what  does  the  King  know 
of  his  affairs  1" 

**Nay,  I  cannot  telV*  replied  Agnes  timidly. 
**  His  Majesty  gave  him  happy  news  this  even- 
ing, it  would  seem,  and  that  has  doubtless  done 
him  good.  It  is  also  very  likely  that  he  should 
have  heard  from  his  ambassadors  in  England, 
much  that  has  not  reached  us  here.'* 

'*  True,"  replied  Herbert,  **  a  man  of  his  rank 
is  ever  food  for  busy  tongues.  But  there  is  one 
thing,  my  child,  which  must  not  be  long  de- 
layed. He  must  know  all  respecting  her  whopi 
he  has  chosen." 

**  Oh,  hush  !"  cried  Agnes,  in  much  agitation, 
"  I  know  not  that  he  has  chosen  me— I  cannot 
tell  that—" 

*'Then  he  has  not  yet  asked  your  handl" 
said  Herbert  quickly. 

*'No,"  replied  Agnes,  and  was  pausing  there 
with  some  anxiety  respecting  the  effect  of  this 
information  upon  Herbert,  when  she  suddenly 
remembered  a  chance  expression  of  Algernon 
Grey*s  the  very  day  before  he  had  been  so  sad- 
ly wounded ;  and  she  added,  **  I  know  that  he 
loves  me — ^that  he  did  net  conceal ;  but  he  said 
that  be  would  speak  with  you  %s  soon  as  we 
arrived — tell  all— explain  aU." 

Herbert  mused  for  a  moment :  **  That  was 
right,"  he  said  at  length,  *'  that  was  quite 
right ;  and  I  can  easily  conceive,  Agnes,  that 
the  hours  of  sickness  and  despondency  have  not 
been  those  he  would  choose  to  execute  his  pur- 
pose. Still,  let  the  explanations  first  come  from 
you,  my  love.  It  were  quite  as  well  that,  ere 
he  says  one  word  more,  be  should  know  fully 
what  he  is  doing.  I  do  not  doubt  him,  Agnes 
—do  you  1" 

"  Less  than  I  should  doubt  myself,"  answer- 
ed Agnes,  warmly.  "  I  will  do  as  you  tell  me ; 
I  would  have  done  so  before,  but  I  had  not  your 
permission;  yet,  surely,  it  cannot  be  done, 
while  he  is  still  so  ill" 

"  Oh,  no,"  answered  Herbert ;  "  there  is  time 
enough.  Let  health  come  back,  at  least  in 
some  degree ;  and  then,  the  first  time  that  he 
goes  forth  to  walk  in  the  gardens  here,  let  him 
hear  the  tale.  It  is  pleasant  in  the  sunshine 
and  the  free  air,  beneath  green  trees  and  amidst 
sweet  flowers,  to  tell  such  a  story  of  times 
gone.  The  mind  pauses  on  it  untrammelled 
with  the  worldly  thoughts  of  crowded  cities ; 
the  heart  opens  to  it  unoppressed  by  the  heavy 
air  of  the  close  room.  In  the  presence  of  heav- 
en and  of  God's  works,  the  pure,  high  feelings 
which  nature  gave  at  ficst,  but  which  hang  their 
heads  like  sickly  city-flowers  amongst  the  mul- 
titude, raise  themselves  up  refreshed ;  and  we 
understand  and  sympathize  with  the  sorrows 
and  the  hopes  of  others,  and  feel  the  link  of 
kindred  between  ourselves  and  all  mankind. 
Take  some  such  moment,  my  sweet  child  ;  it 
is  but  fair  to  him  and  yourself." 

Thus  saying,  he  led  her  on  to  the  castle,  and 
to  the  foot  of  the  stairs  which  led  to  Algernon 
Grey's  room.  Her  maid  was  waiting  fur  her ; 
and,  thus  accompanied,  she  went  up,  and  was 
well  repaid  by  seeing  the  brighter  and  more 
cheerful  look,  which,  to  her  eyes,  was  full  of 
the  auguries  of  returning  health.  Nor  was  she 
mistaken,  for,  every  day  from  that  hour  for- 
ward, Algernon  Grey  gamed  ground  against  dis* 


ease.  His  wounds  healed  rapidly.  The  lan- 
guor and  the  feebleness  they  bad  left  l&ehiod 
passed  away,  and  at  the  end  of  little  nK>re  than 
a  week  he  was  able  to  rise  and  sit  by  the  open, 
window,  and  listen  to  Agnes  as  she  song.  Spring 
advanced,  too,  early  and  radiant ;  and  sever^ 
causes  of  disquietude  were  removed  from  the 
inhabitants  of  the  castle.  News  came,  not  only 
that  Frederic  had  recrossed  the  Rhine  in  safety 
and  joined  his  army  on  the  other  side,  but  that, 
aided  by  his  bold  friend.  Count  Mansfeld,  ha 
had  defeated  the  Imperial  army,  and  forced 
Tilly  himself  to  retreat.  No  speedy  attack  o£ 
Heidelberg  was,  consequently,  to  be  expected ; 
and  Herbert  employed  the  time  of  respite  thos 
aflTorded  in  strengthening  still  further  the  de- 
fences of  the  place. 

It  need  not  be  said  that  the  heart  of  Agnes 
Herbert  grew  lighter  and  more  cheerful  boot 
by  hour.  How  soon  it  is  in  youth  that  we  for> 
get  the  storms  and  tempests  that  pass  over  as ! 
The  drops  are  scarcely  diy  upon  the  grass  ere 
the  sunshine  seems  to  us  more  bright;  tbm 
distant  sky  more  clear  than  ever  ;  and  tbns  it 
>iras  with  Agnes  Herbert  —  ay,  and  with  her 
lover  also,  though  he  had  a  wider  knowledge 
of  the  world.  The  dark  events  which  had 
taken  plaoejn  Bohemia,  if  not  forgotten,  were 
remembered  as  present  joy,  only  more  spark- 
ling; and,  when  Agnes  walked  forth  one  day 
through  the  gardens  above  the  shining  Nc^kar. 
with  Algernon  once  more  by  her  side,  it  seesoed 
to  her  the  brightest  hour  of  existence ;  and  she 
could  scarcely  bring  her  heart  to  fear  that  Uie 
coming  time  might  present  days  as  dark  as 
those  that  had  been  passed.  On  they  went  /or 
more  than  an  hour,  walking  slower*  for  his 
strength  had  not  fully  returned ;  but  their  con- 
versation was  like  a  gay  mountain-stream/ 
bounding  the  brilliant  leaps  from  one  point  to 
another.  They  sat  down  to  rest ;  they  rose  up 
and  walked  on  again  ;  and  they  might  have 
rambled  far  and  long,  had  not  a  quick  step  be- 
hind them  caused  Agnes  suddenly  to  turm 
round. 

The  person  who  followed  was  her  lover's 
page,  with  eager  haste  in  his  look ;  and,  the 
moment  he  came  up,  he  held  out  a  letter  to  hs 
master,  exclaiming,  "  A  messenger  from  your 
uncle,  my  lord,  has  brought  this  post-haste  firona 
England." 

Algernon  Groy  took  it  calmly,  opened  the 
packet  and  read.  But  Agnes  coukl  see  hie 
countenance  change  ;  his  brow  contracted — hie 
lip  quivered — his  cheek  grew  red. 

*'This  is  bad  news,  yet  good,  my  .^gnes,"  he 
said.  *  To  tell  the  bad  first,  I  must  away  to 
England  without  an  hour's  delay ;  but,  as  some 
consolation,  I  learn  that  all  those  diifficiiltiee 
and  impediments  which  seemed  raised  up  kke 
a  barrier  between  me  and  happiness  are  now 
giving  way,  and,  ere  a  month  be  over,  must 
certainly  fall  to  the  ground." 

*•  To  England,  without  an  hour's  delay  *" 
cried  Agnes.  **  Oh,  you  cannot  go  !  You  are 
unfit  for  such  a  journey." 

**  Nay,  not  so,"  replied  her  lover.  •'  To  Man- 
heim  will  be  the  worst  part  of  the  affair.  Then, 
dropping  down  the  Rhine  in  a  light  boat  would 
but  refresh  me,  were  it  not  that  1  part  from  yua« 
my  Agnes ;  but  the  joyful  thought  of  my  rets  re 
must  cheer  me  \  and,  though  the  bours  wtU  be 
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long,  they  will  not  be  many,  ere  I  return  to 
claim  this  hand,  not  promised,  yet  mine,  I 
know." 

*'  Oh,  the  dread  uncertainty  of  the  future !" 
said  Agnes,  with  a  deep  sigh  and  eyes  full  of 
tears.  "  Had  any  one  told  me,  Algernon,  but 
a  few  brief  months  ago,  when  I  first  met  you 
kere,  and  wandered  through  these  gardens  with 
you,  that  I  should  have  seen  such  sights,  and 
witnessed  such  disasters,  should  I  have  believed 
it  1 — should  I  have  believed  even  that  1  myself 
should  be  so  changed  in  thoughts,  in  feelings, 
almost  in  spirit,  I  may  say  1  And  what  may 
not  the  coming  months,  too,  bring  I  I  thought 
it  was  bitter  enough,  when  I  parted  at  Prague 
from  those  I  loved  dearly,  from  those  connected 
with  me  by  the  ties  of  kindred,  with  a  strange, 
uncertain  fate  before  both  them  and  me ;  but 
'What  will  it  be  now,  to  part  with  you !" 

"  Let  us  not  cloud  the  moment,  dearest  Ag- 
■68,"  said  Algernon  Grey,  "  which  in  itself  is  a 
sad  one,  with  gloomy  anticipations.  *  I  go,  I 
acknowledge,  full  of  hope ;  for  the  thought  of 
being  freed  from  a  detested  bond,  which  bars 
my  union  with  her  I  love,  is  too  joyful  not  to 
lighten  even  the  pangs  of  parting.  But  you 
say,  my  Agnes,  that  at  Prague  you  left  those 
connected  with  you  by  the  ties  of  kindred  :  I 
knew  not  that  you  had  kindred  there." 

Agnes  shook  her  head  sadly  and  thoughtful- 
ly ;  for  the  tone  of  the  mind  contrives  to  ex- 
tract from  every  event  reflections  of  the  same 
hoe  with  itself  **  It  shows  how  little  we  can 
count  even  on  an  hour,"  she  said.  "I  had 
thought  to-day  to  tell  you,  amidst  these  fair 
scenes,  a  melancholy  tale  of  days  long  gone — 
to  dwell  upon  it,  and  to  let  you  hear  each  inci- 
dent, without  which  a  story  such  as  this  is  but 
a  lifeless  sort  of  stick,  like  a  vine  stripped  of  its 
leaves  in  the  winter  season.  But  now,  as  we 
go  back,  I  must  do  it  drily  and  briefly.  My 
Biother  was  the  Abbess  of  a  noble  convent  in 
France,  of  the  high  family  of  Latour  d*Auverne, 
and,  consequently,  by  the  father's  side  second 
cousin,  and  by  the  mother's  cousin-german  to 
the  Electress  Dowager,  Louisa  Juliana.  In  the 
course  of  the  war,  an  English  gentleman,  of 
high  family  but  small  fortune,  was  wounded 
severely  whilst  serving  under  Henry  the  Fourth 
of  France,  was  brought  to  the  small  town  of 
Mousspn,  where  the  Abbey  stood,  and  was 
tended  kindly  by  the  good  sisters.  The  greater 
part  of  the  family  of  I^tour  are  zealous  Prot- 
estants, as  you  know ;  but  this  branch  has  al- 
ways been  vehemently  Catholic ;  and  the  young 
Abbess  had  been  brought  up  in  that  faith.  You 
know  the  degree  of  liberty  that  nuns  of  high 
rank  have  in  France;  so  that  the  vows  they 
take  form  very  little  restraint  upon  their  inter- 
course with  the  world.  The  Abbess  saw  my 
father  often ;  acquaintance,  with  kind  care  on 
the  one  side  and  gratitude  on  the  other,  soon 
changed  into  friendship  and  to  love.  My  mother 
was  frightened  at  first  at  her  feelings;  and 
when  my  father  first  ventured  to  speak  his  af- 
fection, fled  from  him  in  terror  and  in  anger. 
But  they  met  again,  and  then  he  found  means 
to  shake  her  trust  in  the  dogmas  of  the  Church 
to  which  she  had  hitherto  belonged.  He  brought 
ber  into  communication  with  a  Protestant  min- 
ister. The  Bible  in  its  simple  purity  was  laid 
before  ber.   Her  ejef  were  opesed,  aDd  abe  it- 


nonnced  the  superstitions  faith  !  She  dared  not 
do  so  openly,  however ;  for  she  was  surrounded 
by  powerful  and  unscrupulous  relations,  who 
WQuld  have  hesitated  at  no  means  to  punish, 
where  they  could  not  restrain ;  and  sho  was 
wedded  in  secret  to  my  father,  till  the  oppor- 
tunity served  for  removing  her  to  a  Protestant 
land.  It  soon  became  necessary  that  she  should 
quit  the  convent,  however ;  and  they  removed 
to  a  smi|}l  solitary  place  in  the  Vosges,  where  I 
was  bom.  Various  events  detained  them  be- 
tween four  and  five  years,  living  concealed  in 
profound  retirement ;  but  they  were  sought 
for  everywhere ;  and  my  father  found,  at  length, 
that  it  would  be  necessary  to  fly,  for  that  a  cew 
had  been  obtained  to  their  retreat,  and  pursuit 
was  coming  near.  They,  consequently,  set  off 
for  the  Rhine  on  an  autumn  evening,  my  father 
and  mother  in  a  carriage,  with  a  few  servants 
on  horseback,  and  my  father's  horse  led  behind. 
Their  movements,  however,  had  been  watched. 
In  passing  through  a  wood  the  carriage  was 
fired  upon,  and  my  mother  and  one  of  the  men 
wounded.*  She  said,  at  first,  that  the  injury 
was  but  slight ;  and  my  father,  springing  out, 
mounted  his  horse,  and  attacked  the  assassins. 
They  were  speedily  put  to  flight ;  and  one  of 
them  was  killed,  •by  my  father's  own  hand. 
When  they  came  to  examine,  they  found  that 
it  was  my  mother's  own  nephew  who  had  fallen 
—but  that  she  never  knew ;  and,  pursuing  their 
journey  rapidly,  they  reached  the  Palatinate, 
where,  at  the  town  of  Franckenthal,  the  wound 
my  mother  had  received  was  first  dressed.  It 
was  then  seen  to  be  much  more  serious  than 
had  been  supposed.  She  lingered  a  week,  and 
then  expired  in  my  father's  arms !" 

Agnes  paused ;  and  Algernon  Grey  demanded 
eagerly,  *»  But  what  became  of  your  father  1" 

"He  hastened  hither,"  continued  Agnes, 
"  told  his  tale  to  the  Electress,  who  ha<}  d- 
ready  been  made  aware  of  part,  and  eagerly  be- 
sought her  countenance  and  protection  for  my- 
self. She  promised  she  would  be  to  me  as  a 
mother;  and  she  has  been  so,  as  you  know, 
Algernon.  But  my  mother's  brother,  a  stem 
and  cruel  man,  was  in  high  favour  with  the  Queen 
of  France  ;  and,  as  soon  as  it  was  known  my 
father  had  found  refuge  here,  the  Elector  was 
required  to  give  him  up  to  answer  for  my  cous- 
in's death.  Could  a  fair  trial  have  been  ex- 
pected, he  would  have  surrendered ;  but  it  was 
known  that  such  was  not  to  be  obtained,  and  be 
was  obliged  to  fly.  He  served  for  several  yeara 
in  distant  lands ;  and  when  it  was  supposed  that 
men's  passions  had  become  more  calm,  he  re- 
turned to  be  near  his  child.  You  have  often 
seen  hfcn  —  know  him  well,  Algernon,  fiat 
Duke  John  of  Zweibrucken,  who  was  guardian 
to  the.Elector  Frederic  at  the  time  of  his  return, 
insisted  that  some  concealment  was  still  neces- 
sary ;  and  my  father,  assuming  the  character 
of  his  brother,  who  had  died  the  year  before, 
has  passed  ever  since  for  my  uncle,  in  order 
not  to  give  oflTence  to  the  court  of  France." 

"  I  had  some  suspicion,"  said  Algernon  Grey ; 
**  for  there  has  been  a  tenderness,  dear  Agnes, 
in  his  manner  towards  you,  that  naught  but  tbe 
yearnings  of  paternal  love  could  give.  And 
now,  dearest  Agnes,  we  are  coming  near  tbe 
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caetle.  I,  too,  onght  to  opea  my  whole  heart 
to  your  father.  1  fear,  howeyer,  there  is  not 
time ;  for,  when  we  came  away,  he  said  he  was 
going  down  to  strengthen  the  defences  hy  the 
hridge.  Send  down  to  him,  however,  dear  girl, 
and  ask  him  to  return.  I  will  wait  till  the  last 
moment,  in  order  to  see  him  ;  but  I  ought  to 
reach  Mannheim  before  it  is  dark." 

The  messenger,  however,  could  not  find  Col- 
onel Herbert.  Two  hours  passed  by  without 
his  coming  ;  and,  having  waited  with  his  men 
mounted  in  the  court  till  not  more  than  half  an 
hour  of  daylight  remained,  Algernon  Grey  tore 
himself  away  and  rode  on  towards  Mannheim. 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

In  all  ages  of  which  we  have  record,  England 
has  been  unlike  any  other  country  in  the  world ; 
nor  has  it  been  alone  in  the  character  of  the 
people,  their  political  institutions,  and  their 
religious  feelings,  that  it  has  diflTered  from  all 
others;  bat  the  very  aspect  of  the  land  has 
been  totally  apart,  shadowing  forth  in  its  yery 
look  the  mind  of  the  people.  We  see  forests 
and  mountaias,  rocks,  rivers,  and  cataracts, 
wide  fields  and  waving  cori^  in  other  countries ; 
but  where  else  would  you  see  a  green  bowery 
lane  like  that,  canopied  with  boughs  and  tap- 
estried with  flowers,  down  which  those  two 
figures  are  now  walking  slowly  on!  It  is 
England  all  over-~sweet,  peaceful,  pleasant* 
looking  England.  Though  the  age  is  remote 
from  that  in  which  we  live ;  though  the  costume 
both  of  the  man  and  woman  is  very  diflTerent 
from  oor  own ;  though  the  plumed  bat,  and  the 
hanging  cloak,  and  the  slashed  sleeve,  might 
lead  one  to  suppose  one*s  self  amongst  Span- 
iards ;  yet  look  at  the  trees  with  the  ivy  creep- 
log  up  them,  the  yellow  banks,  the  small  fields, 
the  trim  hedgerows,  and  not  a  doubt  remains 
that  the  scene  is  English. 

But  we  must  just  listen  to  their  conversation, 
too ;  and  that,  alas !  is  very  un-English.  We 
must  remember,  however,  that  the  age  was 
one  when  a  number  of  events  had  tended  to 
corrupt  society  generally,  and  the  court  in  par- 
ticular; when  the  tone  of  the  human  mind, 
both  in  Britain  and  in  France,  had  become 
debased  by  the  conduct  and  example  of  the 
highest  personages  in  the  realm ;  when  the 
monarch  on  the  throne  of  England  at  least 
presented  to  his  people  the  pattern  of  all  that 
is  despicable,  low,  and  vicious  in  a  man,  all 
that  is  hateful  and  contemptible  in  a  monarch  ; 
a  tyrant  without  energy  or  courage ;  a  debau- 
chee without  fire  or  passion ;  a  tricky  politi- 
cian, without  perspicuity  or  judgment ;  vain 
of  his  religion,  yet  wavering  in  his  doctrines, 
irreligious  in  his  conduct,  and  blasphemous  in 
his  discourse ;  proud  of  his  cunning,  jet  always 
deceived  and  frustrated  ;  assuming  the  tone  of 
command,  yet  led  like  an  infant  or  a  fool ;  gov- 
erned by  others,  though  a  despot  himself;  and 
only  perfect  in  grossness,  selfishness,  and  treach- 
ery. With  such  a  sovereign;  with  minions 
imitating  and  despising  him ;  with  a  court 
hungry  of  gold  and  avaricious  of  vice ;  with  the 
scafibld  and  the  prison  oflfered  as  rewards  for 
virtue,  energy,  and  genius :  can  we  be  sui^rised 
that  the  prison  spread,  more  or  lees,  through 


an  classes ;  an<i4bat  titt  nohlas,  bnmgbt  i 
immediately  within  the  pestilential  ataK»| 
of  the  court,  were  peculiarly  aflTected  by  Che 
moral  malady  of  the  time  t  Can  we  woader 
that  every  kind  of  wickedness  which  the-  per- 
verse heart  of  man  can  conceive  or  generate 
was  rife ;  that  corruption  of  alLkinda  was  too 
common  to  excite  attention ;  that  brawls  and 
murders  were  heard  of  every  day ;  and  that  tb« 
enemy  or  the  rival,  whom  the  knife  coukl  not 
reach,  found  death  in  the  platter  or  cup  1  Caa 
we  wonder  that  such  conversatiooa  as  the  fol- 
lowing were  heard  by  the  ears  of  the  air  evevy 
dayt 

**He  must  be  disposed  ot;**  said  the  fta- 
tleman,  speaking  to  a  lady  of  extraordiBaiy 
beauty  who  walked  by  his  side ;  '*  be  nint  to 
disposed  of,  that  is  very  clear.** 

"  Ay,  but  how  is  it  to  be  donel**  aaked  the 
lady.  **  It  is  very  well  for  you  to  oooaael  me* 
but  giye  me  no  help.*' 

**Nay,  sweetest  Kate,**  replied  her  eoa- 
panion,  **  I  am  willing  to  give  you  every  help 
in  the  world ;  but  I  have  heard  that,  daring 
my  long  and  tedious  abeenoe  from  yoar  §ur 
side,  you  did  not  fail  to  console  yoarself  hy 
reasonable  tenderness  for  this  same  o^eel  oif 
your  present  hate.*' 

**  And  do  you  believe  such  talea  !**  ahe  ex- 
claimed, turning  her  flashing  eyes  upea  him. 
**  You  do  not,  William,  you  do  not !  I  am  the 
creature  of  your  hands ;  you  have  made  ase 
what  I  am.  From  infancy  till  now  yoa  have 
tutored  and  led,  guided,  commanded  me — no. 
not  commanded,  but  at  least  directed ;  and  yoe 
should  know — *' 

"For  that  very  reason  I  do  know,"  he  re- 
plied, **that  it  is  the  most  natural  and  likely 
thing  in  the  world,  dear  Kate,  that  yon  abooU 
seek  a  little  consolation  for  a  lover's  abseeee. 
I  say  no-  more,  I  imply  no  more ;  for  t  know 
that,  if  real  love  were  in  the  case,  the  beM» 
brave  spirit  in  your  heart,  guided  and  directed 
as  you  say  it  has  been  by  me,  wooid  even  to 
myself  avow  the  fact,  and  daringly  aet  all  sy 
rage  and  jealousy  at  naught.  Is  it  not  ao» 
sweet  Kate  t" 

**Ay,"  she  answered  with  a  smile,  ""efea 
so." 

"  Well  then,'*  he  oontinued,  *'  aa  yoQ  eee  I 
understand  you  fully,  and  neither  su^ecc  a^r 
doubt,  but  only  think  that  in  a  vacant  hooL 
dull,  and  for  mere  idleness,  you  have  trifled 
with  a  growing  passion  in  this  great  lord,  till  it 
has  risen  into  a  flame  which  haa  aomewhst 
scorched  the  fingers  of  the  kindler — ^I  any  it 
must  be  by  some  means  drowned  out.  The 
only  question  is  how,  and  that  we  must  ceesid- 
er.  But  in  order  to  judge  of  the  beat  meaaa.  C 
must  know  fully  the  provocation  he  has  given, 
ray  fair  love.  Nay,  knit  not  your  fair  brows* 
dear  Kate,  with  such  a  puzzled  look :  I  wUl 
help  you  to  explanations." 

**  You  cannot,**  she  said ;  '■  there  can  be  w» 
explanations,  William  Iflbrd.  It  su  ffices  to  me, 
and  should  suflice  to  you,  that  ho  haa  efiewM 
and  insulted  me— her  whom  you  say  you  Iove»** 

**  And  do  love,*'  answered  be  whom  we  havo 
hitherto  seen  under  the  name  of  Lovet,  **aj, 
better  far  than  all  the  thousand  I  have  loved 
and  been  loved  by  before.  But  yet  it  matlara 
much,  my  Kate ;  for»  if  the  ituuiy  and  iha  ia* 
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•nit,  as  from  somethiog  you  let  drop  a  day  or 
two  ago  I  do  suspect,  toucbes  me  in  the  slight- 
est possible  degree,  my  course  is  yery  plain, 
and  I  will  cut  his  throat  ere  the  moon  be  an 
ioeb  broader.  But  Tf  it  refer  to  you  alone,  it 
might  be  dangerous  to  take  the  step  of  the 
duello  on  such  a  topic,  as  giving  point  to  certain 
rumours  of  our  dose  friendship  which  would 
mar  all  our  plans." 

The  lady  looked  down,  bending  her  large, 
dark,  haughty  eyes  sternly  upon  the  ground ; 
but  she  murmured  in  a  low  tone,  "  He  treated 
me  as  he  might  treat  a  common  harlot ;  and 
lirhen  I  mortified  his  vanity  by  cold  repulse,  be 
apoke  of  you,  called  you  my  paramour,  vowed 
be  could  prove  the  facts  and  make  my  shame 
public  to  all  the  world.  Now,  though  I  would 
break,  by  any  means — at  any  risk,  that  idle  tie 
to  your  cold  hypocritical  cousin  Hillingdon,  yet 
I  would  fain  do  so  without  having  the  finger  of 
every  smooth,  well-concealed,  mock- virtuous 
woman  of  the  court  pointed  at  me  in  scorn. 
He  said  he  could  prove  it,  I  tell  you.  You 
start,  William,  and  turn  pale :  that  is  not  as  if 
your  blood  fired  up  like  mine." 

'*My  blood  has  something  else  to  do,  bright 
Kate,"  answered  her  cousin.  *'  Why  I  started 
was,  because  your  tale  awakens  a  strange  doubt 
in  my  mind.  There  was  safe  in  my  house, 
when  I  leA  England,  a  Httle  agate  casket  with 
a  secret  lock,  which  kept  good  guard  over  your 
dear,  long-preserved  letters.  Here  is  the  key 
banging  ever  round  my  neck ;  but  yesterday 
when  I  sought  for  that  casket,  1  could  not  find 
it ;  and,  thinking  that  it  had  been  mislaid,  I  left 
the  search,  trusting  to  meet  with  it  another  day. 
Can  any  one  have  stolen  those  letters  1 — At  all 
events  that  man  must  not  live  much  longer ; 
but,  my  dear  Kate,  it  will  not  do  to  fight  on 
such  a  cause  of  quarrel.  Nay,  moreover,  if  I 
seek  occasion  against  him,  he  will  judge  rightly 
of  the  cause,  and  spread  bis  talc  of  scandal  to 
the  world, — perhaps  produoc  his  proofs,  if  ho 
really  have  any.  We  must  employ  quieter 
means,  wear  a  smooth  face  towards  him,  and, 
as  we  do  with  a  wild  beast  that  we  fear,  lure 
him  into  a  trap  well  prepared  beforehand.  How 
did  you  part,  in  enmity  or  calmly  V* 

The  lady  had  turned  very  pale  as  he  spoke  of 
the  loss  of  the  casket ;  and  some  time  passed 
are  she  answered  his  question.  He  repeated 
it,  however,  in  a  quiet,  tender  tone ;  and,  look- 
mg  up,  she  said,  *'  He  cowed  me — rage  sank  be- 
neath fear,  and  I  smiwthed  my  brow — nay,  even 
smiled  and  laughed,  in  order  to  gain  time,  till  I 
could  speak  with  you.  But  you  were  long  ere 
you  arrived,  and  now  it  is  too  late  to  perfect 
Hoy  plans.  He  comes  to-morrow  evening,  and 
has  promised  to  bring  the  proofs  he  spoke  of 
with  him." 

**  Not  too  late,  not  too  late,"  answered  her 
compaaion.  *'  I  will  speed  home  like  lightning, 
search  for  these  letters,  be  with  you  again 
to-morrow  early ;  and  then,  if  you  have  courage 
and  resolution,  we  will  find  means  to  rid  us  of 
one  whom  we  cannot  deal  with  openly.  I 
will  have  all  prepared  if  you  will  but  second 
roe.  Where  will  my  lord,  your  uncle,  be  to- 
morrow t" 

**  A  hundred  miles  hence  and  more,"  replied 
the  lady.  «'  He  and  my  good  aoot,  do  not  re- 
turn for  two  days  to  come.** 


*'  Then  all  will  go  easily,"  rejoined  the  other. 
"  The  man  must  die — ^he  must  not  reach  Roy- 
ston  alive." 

**  But  blood  is  soon  traced,"  she  said,  in  a 
tone  of  hesitation. 

**  We  will  have  po  blood,"  replied  her  lover, 
with  a  smile :  **  men  die  occasionally  of  yery 
rapid  diseases.  I  will  plan  it  all— you  must 
execute." 

.  '*  But  how  shall  we  get  the  papers  from 
him,"  asked  the  lady,  *•  without—" 

"  That  must  be  cared  for,"  answered  Lovet. 
You  must  be  tender,  my  fair  Kate,  till  you  have 
got  him  to  produce  his  proofs ;  give  him  fiAir 
hopes,  and  lead  him  on.  He  will  sup  here,  of 
course ;  and  after  supper,  when  he  has  trifled 
with  somewhat  dangerous  viands,  bid  him  show 
the  weighty  evidence  he  spoke  of.  When  they 
are  all  spread  forth,  I  will  come  in,  to  your  sur- 
prise and  his,  and  take  my  own  again.  Then, 
if  he  be  inclined  to  quarrel,  one  hasty  thrust^ 
given  ere  any  one  has  time  to  hear  his  tale,  will 
settle  all,  and  I  shall  pass  blameless  for  des- 
patching one  whom  I  found  insulting  my  sweet 
cousin.  It  will  be  a  claim,  too,  on  her  love — a 
fair  motive  in  the  world's  eyes  for  her  (in  grat- 
tude,  to  give  me  ber  sof^  hand." 

The  lady  smiled  with  a  meaning  look.  There 
was  no  surprise ;  There  was  no  horror ;  there 
seemed  hardly  to  be  any  fear.  Had  ber  mini. 
been  conversant  with  such  ideas  before  1  Who 
can  tell  1  Such  deeds  were  assuredly  common 
in  those  days,  and  at  all  events,  they  were  com- 
monly reported.  The  rumour  of  crimes  always 
generate  fresh  ones  of  the  same  character. 
There  is  an  infection  in  the  very  sound  of  such 
deeds,  and  the  mind  that  hears  it  often  catches 
the  moral  pestilence  and  dies.  As  she  thought 
— and  for  some  moments  she  did  not  reply — a 
look  of  triumph  rose  in  her  glittering  eyes. 
"  Ay  !V  she  repeated,  •*  ay !  he  shall  rue  it.  Yes, 
he  shall  rue  it !  William,  you  are  right.  It 
would  not  do  to  raise  a  clamour  about  the  man*8 
death,  by  taking  your  usual  mode  of  settling 
such  affairs ;  but  against  one  thing  you  must 
guard  right  carefully,  that  his  death  be  not 
traceable  to  us — unless,  indeed,  it  be  in  a  hasty 
brawl,  where  weapons  are  soon  out,  and  exe- 
cution done  ere  men  have  time  to  thinks  I 
mean,  if  he  quits  my  house  alive,  they  must 
not  be  able  to  show  that  it  was  in  the  cup,  or  in 
the  food  which  he  there  partook  that  he  found 
death." 

'*  I  will  take  care,"  said  her  cousin,  signifi* 
oantly  ;  **  but  you  must  be  both  ready  and  reso- 
lute, my  sweet  Kate — no  doubt — ^no  hesitation 
— no  weak  remorse." 

**  I  have  none !"  replied  the  lady,  lifting  ber 
hand  boldly ;  *<  we  kill  a  wolf  or  a  tiger,  a  snake 
or  a  shark.  It  is  the  first  principle  of  nature 
and  of  right  to  destroy  that  which  would  destrtiy 
us.  His  death  is  needful  to  my  life.  He  dies, 
or  I  die.  Nay,  more ;  I  feel  the  hunter*s  spirit 
within  me,  and,  life  for  life,  I  would  rather 
die  myself  with  him,  than  not  to  see  bim  die." 

*»  His  offence  roust  have  been  very  bitter,"*  ; 
answered  her  cousin;   "though  it  was  very 
needful  to  our  happiness  that  Hillingdon  should 
be  out  of  our  way,  you  never  thought  of  nsinf 
such  means  with  him." 

*'  I  may  have  thought  of  it^"  ssBtK<ii^t&.  >^a> 
\adi  muavD%\  «»\MX\>«wi^Ji  ^Ri^\an%  ^kr^"^ 
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William.  In  momeots  of  eager  impatience,  I 
may  have  wished  him  dead — nay,  have  said 
80, 1  think,  to  you ;  but  yet  I  would  have  prac- 
tised naught  against  his  life.  Hilfingdon  never 
offended  me.  He  loved  me  not ;  but,  as  I  loved 
him  not,  that  was  no  ofience.  His  tone  was 
courteous,  too,  when  he  did  write  to  me  or  to 
my  uncle.  Plainly  and  boldly  he  said  he  wished 
the  contract  dissolved ;  but  I  wished  it  too,  and 
therefore,  it  was  a  kindness,  not  an  injury.  His 
very  absence,  that  he  might  never  see  me,  had 
— as  be  turned  it,  and  I  believe  as  he  felt  it — 
a  certain  courtesy.  Nay,  Hillingdon,  though 
cold  and  stiff,  and  opposite  in  almost  everything 
to  my  nature  and  my  wishes,  is  still  a  high  and 
noble-minded  man,  a  gentleman  in  heart  and 
spirit." 

Her  companion  bit  his  lip,  for  he  loved  not  to 
hear  his  cousin's  praises  from  that  lady*s  tongue. 
He  was  silent,  however,  and  she  proceeded  : 
**fiut  this  man  has,  indeed,  offended  me  bitterly, 
as  you  say.  Encouraged  by  a  light  smile,  and 
perhaps  some  idle  freedom — I  will  not  deny  it 
— he  thought  I  had  become  his  slave,  assumed 
the  air  of  triumph,  boasted,  I  doubt  not,  of 
his  conquest  amongst  drunken  comi-ades,  and 
thought  mine  was  a  heart  that  would  bear  the 
insolent  tone,  the  rude  as^mption  of  success, 
the  air  and  words  of  conquest.  Fool !  I  taught 
him  better ;  and  then  he  threatened  to  turn  my 
bold  contempt  to  burning  shame — he  did  more 
than  threaten,  William.  He  it  is,  and  he  alone, 
who  has  staid  the  dissolution  of  my  infant  mar- 
riage with  Hillingdon.  The  judges  were  all 
agreed — ^the  king  himself  was  won,  when  this 
man  stepped  in.  The  minion  persuaded  the 
king,  by  his  cringing  arts,  to  pause.  Nay,  look 
not  doubtful!  He  told  me  so  himself;  with 
scornful  triumph  vowed  my  fate  was  in  his 
li^nds ;  and  said,  if  I  had  not  treated  him  so  dis- 
damfuUy,  I  should  have  been  now  as  free  as  air. 
Bo  not  the  facts  bear  out  the  assertion  1  All  that 
was  required  by  any  one  was  HilUngdon*s  oath 
in  open  court,  that  he  had  never  seen  me  since 
I  was  ten  years  old.  He  came  and  gave  it. 
Then,  suddenly,  the  king  paused  and  prevari- 
cated, and  Algernon  returned  disgusted  and  de- 
spairing. Have  I  not  cause  to  say  this  man  is  a 
viper  in  my  way  1  Have  I  not  a  right  to  set  my 
heel  upon  his  head  V* 

''Assuredly ."  replied  William  Ifford  ;  *'and 
the  sooner  the  better,  my  sweet  Kate.  I  see 
that  your  mind  is  made  up,  and  your  courage 
equal  to  the  task.  He  sups  here ;  he  will  dine 
at  Hertford,  at  the  inn  there.  I  will  take  care 
— though  the  deed  cannot  be  done  there  on 
account  of  the  many  eyes  upon  us— that  some 
circumstance  of  suspicion  shall  occur  at  Hert- 
ford, t9  direct  the  doubts  of  men  afterwards 
away  from  your  house.  I  have  a  powder 
brought  from  Italy,  which  I  have  heard  has 
been  most  serviceable  in  the  great  house  of 
Medici.  May  it  prove  as  useful  to  us !  And  now 
farewell,  my  Kate.  I  will  not  go  up  to  the 
mansion  with  you,  as  I  roust  return  to-morrow 
morning.  Do  not  pause  and  ponder  on  our 
plans,  lest  your  resolution  fail." 

"  No  fear !"  she  answered,  with  a  calm  look ; 
"  my  courage  is  firmer  than  you  think,  WUl- 
1am.    Adieu !" 

Sir  William  Ifford  left  her,  and  walked  back 
to  •  vaiage  about  half  a  mile  distut,  where  he 


had  left  his  horse.  At  first  he  went  qoidi,  ii 
if  in  haste ;  but  after  he  had  tuned  out  of  tke 
lane  his  pace  became  slower,  and  he  meditatei 
murmuring  a  part  of  his  thoughts  aa  be  pro- 
ceeded .  "  A  dangerous  housekeeper  I**  be  said . 
"  and  yet  a  glorious  creature — not  the  aost 
faithful  in  her  loves,  I  fear— yet  how  can  I  Uane 
her  t  I  have  not  been  right  faithful  mjaetf- 
and  she  was  alone.  We  will  both  do  bettir 
when  we  are  wedded.  There  must  be  more  is 
this  aflhirthan  she  thinks  fit  to  own—sbeoosU 
not  hate  so  strongly  had  she  not  eomewtot 
loved.  Well,  when  he  is  dead  that  wiU  be 
wiped  out ;  her  own  h^nd  will  avenge  both  her- 
self and  me.  Tet  it  is  hardly  politic  to  teiob 
her  tricks  which  she  may  practise  hereafter  ea 
myself.  I  am  a  bold  man  to  link  myself  to  oae 
so  well  tutored ;  but  for  such  a  woman,  and  fx 
such  a  fortune,  who  would  not  be  bokl !  M  tbit 
will  be  needed  is  care  for  the  future,  and  a  loe 
antidote  in  my  doublet  pocket." 

Full  of  such  reflections  he  reached  the  vfllage, 
and,  mounting  his  horse,  rode  on  to  a  bosie 
which,  with  the  small  estate  around  it,hadd^ 
scended  to  him  from  his  mother.  His  patrimo- 
nial [property  had  been  long  spent,  and  erei 
this  was  not  unencumbered.  Springing  to  tbe 
ground,  he  mounted  the  -six  steps  whicb  kd  o^ 
into  an  arched  porch,  covered  with  ify,  opejed 
the  door,  "and  went  in.  A  servant  was  called, 
and  ordered  to  bring  a  fresh  horse,  and  tbei 
William  Ifford  paused  a  moment  in  the  biM, 
bending  his  eyes  upon  the  marble  paTementia 
deep  meditation.  It  seemed  of  a  very  gleoay 
character  too.  Perhaps  it  was  remoiae  lba» 
moved  him  ;  for  the  heart,  however  sank  ia 
vice  and  crime,  shrinks  from  the  touch  of  a  aew 
crime.  Rarely  does  it  happen,  that  it  ii  » 
corrupted  that  there  is  not  some  sound  spot  W 
somewhere  ;  and  so  long  as  there  is,  that  part 
will  tremble  at  the  first  touch  of  the  corrodui| 
hand  which  has  destroyed  all  the  rest  njs 
brow  became  very  cloudy,  and  gathered  tbw 
over  his  deep,  keen  eye  ;  his  lip  qni?fered ;  aad 
the  fingers  of  the  hand,  which  had  faUeo  bj 
his  side,  were  seen  to  move  slowly  togetkerWj 
they  were  cbpnched  firmly  in  tbe  palm.  Jbe 
light,  the  soofllog,  and  the  aoomfol  will  haw 
their  moments  of  thought,  of  doubt,  and  of  de- 
pression, as  the  vicious  of  regret.  There  ooaei 
upon  us  all,  against  our  will,  we  know  aot  bow. 
we  know  not  whence,  a  shadow,  as  from  the 
gloomy,  inevitable  rock  before  os,  ctoodittg  tbe 
sparkling  sunshine  in  which  we  sported, J^ 
dering  the  gay  dreams  gloomy,  and  ^y^ 
future  obscure.  It  is  the  time  to  •sk**"'**^ 
whither  that  path  tends,  where  those  spow 
may  end-  But  still  the  counteracting  po^[^ 
evil.  Waging  his  eternal  war  against  all  |«g 
suggests  some  reason,  presents  some  c*^****" 
following  the  impulse  of  the  wilful  heart  •»« 
the  course  of  error ;  till  at  length  wh«»w 
warnings  have  been  given,  and  every  <>PPJ|"* 
nity  neglected,  the  toils  of  our  own  acts  om 
round  us ;  and,  in  the  inextricable  net  wbij 
we  ourselves  have  aided  to  weave,  we  simiP 
in  vain ;  till  death  takes  us  forth,  and  an  ua- 
known  state  begins.  .._, 

Slowly  and  even  wdly  Sir  WiUiam  11^ 
raised  his  eyes  and  caat  a  melancholy  gw** 
around  the  dim  old  baU.  There  was  an  aff« 
desolatidn  and  neglect  about  it,  veij  vSttm 
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from  the  gay  and  splendid  scenes  in  which  he 
-was  accustomed  and  loved  to  moTe.  The  look 
of  poverty  was  stamped  upon  it ;  and  in  an  in- 
stant flashed  before  bis  eyes  the  images  of  a 
long  future  of  care  and  penury,  and  forced  self- 
denial  and  niggardly  restraint.  "  It  must  be/' 
he  cried,  "  it  must  be  done  ;**  and  hurrying  to 
an  old  oaken  cabinet,  which  he  opened  with 
one  of  the  keys  he  wore  about  him,  took  out  an 
extremely  minute  vial  filled  with  some  white 
substance,  and  gazed  at  it  attentively  for  an 
iostant ;  then,  placing  it  in  his  pocket,  he  en- 
tered his  bed-chamber,  and  drew  forth  from  a 
large  chest  a  masker's  beard,  nearly  white,  and 
several  separate  locks  of  silver  hair.  With 
these,  put  safely  up,  he  rode  away  towards  the 
town  of  Hertford,  which  he  reached  shortly 
aAer  nightfall ;  but,  before  he  entered  the  street, 
he  fastened  the  false  locks  to  the  lining  of  his 
hat,  and  brought  them  over  his  fdrehead  and 
his  neck.  The  beard  completed  a  disguise  suffi- 
ciently close  to  prevent  any  eyes,  but  such  as 
knew  him  very  well,  from  recognising  him  ;  and 
then,  entering  the  town,  he  dismounted  at  a 
small  public  house,  and  walked  on  foot  towards 
the  principal  inn  in  the  great  street.  About 
half  an  hour  after,  he  might  be  seen  speaking 
in  the  court-yard  to  a  man  in  a  white  night-cap 
and  apron.  Theiaionversation  seemed  merry, 
too ;  for  few  even  Knew  better  how  to  assume 
familiar  courtesies  towards  the  lower  classes, 
-when  he  liked  it,  than  William  IflTord. 

"  You  foolish  dog,"  he  cried  at  length  ;  **  will 
yoa  lose  a  good  gold  piece  just  for  your  vanity 
in  your  art  1  I  tell  you  it  is  for  a  bet  with  him. 
I  Towed  I  would  make  him  eat  bitter  pottage 
ere  a  week  were  over ;  and  I  ask  you  not  to 
'do  aught  that  can  hurt  him.  There's  many  an 
innocent  herb,  and  salutary  too,  that  tastes 
like  soot  in  the  mouth.  Take  your  choice  of 
them,  and  stuflT  his  pottage  and  the  first  two 
dishes  full  of  it.  Go  out  into  the  garden  and 
get  some  bitter  endive,  or  any  other  purifier  of 
the  blood.  So  you  will  be  sure  that  no  harm 
can  come  of  it.  I  must  have  it  done,  however ; 
and  here  is  a  gold  piece  for  your  pains." 

The  man  seemed  still  to  hesitate ;  bat  Will- 
iam Iflbrd  doubled  the  offered  bribe,  and  the 
eook's  virtue  could  not  resist  the  temptation. 

"  Keep  your  own  counsel,'*  said  the  gentle- 
man, as  he  left  him^  "  and  all  is  safe.  I  shall 
laugh  heartily  to-morrow  night,  when  I  hear 
him  curse  the  bitter  that  he  had  at  Hertford." 

Thus  saying,  he  turned  away,  mounted  his 
horse  again  and  rode  back.  On  the  following 
msrning  early  he  was  once  more  by  the  Lady 
Catherine's  side ;  and  for  two  long  hours  they 
talked  eagerly  with  meaning  looks,  but  in  low 
tones,  as  if  they  feared  to  be  overheard,  al- 
though they  well  knew  that  no  ear  was  near 
to  hear  them.  But  there  is  a  consciousness  in 
•rime  of  an  ever  open  eye,  an  ear  that  is  never 
doeecl 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 

**  Tk8,  sir,  yes,"  said  the  King  of  England, 
lolling  upon  his  left  leg,  and  sticking  out  his 
right ,  hip,  as  if  ho  had  dislocated  the  joint,  at 
the  same  time  thrusting  one  hand  into  the  wide 
open  pocket  of  bis  Mack  velvet  hoae,  '"yta, 


sir,  ye  had  better  gang  yoar  way  hack.  As 
ye've  staid  awa  sae  lang,  I  think  ye  may  stay 
awa  a  while  mair.  We'll  just  conseeder  o'  the 
matter — baud  your  tongue,  Steenie;  naae  o' 
yer  clavers ;  Pve  said  the  word !" 

The  Duke  of  Buckingham,  who  had  stepped 
forward,  as  if  to  speak,  drew  back  again  with 
a  very  significant  and  uncourtier-like  look  o( 
disgust  and  impatience ;  but  Buckingham  by 
this  time  rested  the  ladder  of  ambition  rather 
upon  the  favour  of  the  Prince  than  the  King, 
and  feared  not  every  now  and  then  to  express 
his  dissent  somewhat  boldly  from  the  Monarch's 
views. 

James's  words  were  addressed  to  Algernon, 
Earl  of  Hillingdon,  who  stood  before  him  in  the 
midst  of  a  circle  of  courtiers  and  flatterers 
somewhat  surprised  at  the  cold,  callous,  deter- 
mined manner  of  the  young  peer. 

The  Monarch  ended  his  sentence ;  but  then, 
seeing  that  the  young  lord  did  not  withdraw, 
he  added  somewhat  sharply  :  **  God*s  life,  man  I 
you  shall  know  our  pleasure  when  it  is  time." 

"  I  hope  your  Majesty's  pleasure  may  be  to 
do  me  justice,"  answered  Algernon  Grey ;  "  but, 
by  your  gracious  permission,  I  must  add  a  few 
words  before  I  go.  Famous  lawyers,  bearing 
high  offices  in  your  royal  court,  have  pronounced 
this  marriage  null  by  reason  of  the  age  of  the 
contracting  parties.  Ecclesiastical  judges,  ap- 
pointed by  yourself,  have  come  to  the  same  con- 
clusion. Your  Majesty  hesitates,  from  some 
scruples,  to  sufl^er  the  sentence  to  be  pronoqn- 
ced ;  but  let  me  add,  that  I  roust  by  some  means 
soon  learn  whether  this  contract,  entered  into 
in  my  infancy,  is  a  marriage  or  not.  If  not,  I 
have  naught  to  say ;  for  all  parties  are  free. 
But  if  the  law  pronounces  it  a  marriage,  I  must 
without  loss  of  time  move  my  peers  for  a  di- 
vorce on  account  of  the  lady's  adultery  with  a 
person  high  in  your  royal  favour." 

"  Hout,  tout,"  cried  the  King,  with  his  sallow 
face  flushing,  and  his  thick  Hps  quivering,  whil^ 
his  large  tongue  rolled  round  and  round  in  h\% 
mouth,  as  if  he  had  a  plum,  or  some  other  ex- 
traneous substance  therein;   **By  ,  you 

shall  have  neither  one  nor  the  other.  What ! 
are  we  not  onrsels  the  supreme  head  both  of 
the  church  and  the  law,  God*s  vicegerent  in  this 
puir  kingdom  of  England !  Awa  wi*  ye,  sir ; 
and  let  me  hear  nae  mair.  Tak  the  man  awa ;" 
and  with  a  blasphemous  oath  he  added :  **ye11 
drive  me  dafl." 

Prince  Charles  advanced  to  his  father's  aide 
and  tried  to  calm  him ;  while  the  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham took  the  Earrs  arm  and  led  him  gently 
from  the  King's  presence. 

*'  Go,  Hillingdon,  go,"  he  said ;  "  and  d» 
not  enrage  him  more.  We  will  do  the  best 
for  you.  You  have  said  tao  much  ahready,  my 
lord." 

**  Not  more  than  was  needful  to  say,  Duke/' 
replied  Algernon  Grey,  somewhat  sharply ;  but 
then,  feeling  that  irritation  had  made  him  nn- 
gracious  towards  a  man  who  had  exerted  him- 
self strenuously  in  his  behalf,  he  took  Bucking- 
ham's hind,  adding,  "  Pardon  me,  your  Gract*, 
I  thank  yoa  a  thousand  times  for  all  that  yon 
have  done ;  but  it  moves  me,  I  do  confess,  to  < 
see  a  pitiful,  unworthy,  ungentlemanly  upstart. 

like  this  Lord ,  hav^  v^^^\  vc^  \Kr*^3^. 

^  the  eoiu^e  o^  V&i^\oa,  la^  vws^^^  ^^  ^'^\'«»ai*^ 
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of  the  law.  Tbk  it  a  bitter  dts^ppoiBtment  to 
me  altogether;  aad  your  Grace  must  pardon 
^MinethtDg  in  a  man  «o  circamstanced." 

**  I  do,  I  do/*  answered  Buckingham ;  **  and 
I  counselled  yon  but  for  your  own  advantage. 
Leave  the  kingdom  as  soon  as  may  be,  and  trust 
to  me  and  his  Royal  Highness.'*  He  paused  an 
instant ;  and  then,  laying  his  band  on  Alger- 
non's arm,  he  added,  with  a  proud  and  signifi- 
cant air,  '*  This  man  is  my  enemy  as  well  as 
yours !    Is  aot  that  sufficient  V* 

'*  Methinks,  it  ought  to  be,'*  answered  Alger- 
non Grey ;  **  but  in  this  strange  world,  where 
merit  and  unworthiness,  wisdom  and  folly, 
seem  to  succeed  alternately,  as  if  upon  the 
ehances  of  the  dice,  one  may  be  permitted  al- 
ways to  doubt  what  will  come  next.  However, 
I  will  follow  your  Grace's  advice ;  and,  repeat- 
ing my  thanks,  withdraw." 

"  The  sooner  the  better,"  answered  Bucking- 
ham; '*for  the  Tower  is  near  at  hand;  and 
your  best  friends  might  find  it  difficult  to  keep 
you  out,  if  the  King  be  wilful ;  or  to  get  you 
•ut,  if  once  in." 

Thus  saying,  be  turned  away ;  and  Algernon 
Grey  retired  from  the  paUce,  and  proceeded  to 
his  house  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  in  what  is, 
and  was  then  called  the  ^trand. 

*'  Pack  up  everything  for  instant  departure, 
Tony,"  he  said,  speaking  to  his  old  servant, 
who  opened  the  door  in  his  bed-room  for  him. 
**  Let  the  barge  be  ready  in  half  an  hour,  and 
oall  a  wherry  up  to  the  stairs  at  the  end  of  the 
garden.  See  that  all  the  men  be  warned  that 
they  will  have  to  embark  to-night  on  board  the 
'  Mary  Anne,'  for  Rotterdam." 

The  good  man  looked  in  his  lord*s  faoe,  and 
for  a  moment  was  inclined  to  ask, — **  Has  all 
been  settled  to  your  satisfaction  t"  but  the  ex- 
pression of  Algernon's  countenance  was  answer 
sufficient ;  and,  without  a  word,  he  retired  to 
make  the  arrangements  required.  It  is  strange, 
the  influence  of  the  character  of  a  master  upon 
aervants  and  dependants.  There  be  some  men, 
who,  without  any  effort  to  conciliate  or  win 
regard,  seem  to  command  it ;  and  their  joys  or 
sorrows  diffuse  themselves  around,  as  it  were  in 
eddies,  to  the  utmost  limit  of  those  who  know 
them.  A  (cw  words  from  the  old  servant,  as 
he  communicated  his  lord's  commands  to  the 
rest  of  the  household,  spread  gloom  over  the 
whole ;  and  the  attendants  went  about  their 
preparations  with  a  sad  and  sorrowful  air,  as  if 
each  had  received  some  personal  disappoint- 
ment. At  the  end  of  half  an  hour,  Algernon. 
,  Grey  issued  forth  from  his  chamber  with  sev- 
eral written  papers  in  his  hand.  They  were 
merely  orders,  which  he  was  more  inclined  to 
write  than  to  speak.  The  greater  part  of  the 
attendants  were  to  accompany  him  to  Ger- 
many; but  were  to  wait  where  they  were  an 
hour  or  two  for  the  return  of  his  barge,  which 
was  now  ready  to  convey  biro,  with  six  or 
seven  whom  he  had  selected,  to  a  vessel  about 
to  sail  for  the  mouth  of  the  Rhine.  The  rest 
were  to  remain  in  London  till  they  heard  far* 
ther.  Some  siores  of  arms,  not  yet  r||dy,  were 
to  be  sent  after  him  to  Germany  m  another 
vesseL  Especial  care  was  ordered  to  be  taken 
of  bis  tenantry,  aad  of  two  or  three  old  pen- 
eiooers  of  the  family;  and,  acoordi«g  to  a 
"""'"'  iofthaHiiiia,whichthelawof 


Elixabath  had  not  altagMher  abniatad,ti9- 
tain  sum  was  to  be  distribQted  in  wMjitm 


to  any  deserving  poor. 

Several  of  his  principal  aervants  delayed  \k 
departure  for  a  short  time  by  asking  dirsetini 
in  various  matters  which  he  had  not  i 


bered  ;  but  ere  an  hour  and  a  half  bad  jiMd 
after  he  had  quitted  the  palace,  be  watMiiC 
on  the  broad  bosom  of  the  Thames;  sod,  ia 
about  half  an  hour  after,  had  embarked  Ik 
Rotterdam.  His  followers  showed  vataa 
punctuality  in  joining  him  without  delaj.  Baf* 
gage  and  arms  were  embarked  safe^;  aad, 
with  the  first  tide  that  night,  the  ship  dmei 
down  the  river.  The  passage  could  hardqrto 
called  fair,  for  it  blew  a  gale  from  river-am 
to  river-mouth ;  but  the  wind  was  (afoMNt. 
and  speed  was  all  he  cared  for. 

Oaen  he  asked  himself,  however,  wbf  ha 
should  so  eagerly  press  forward ;  what  H 
pain  and  grief  lay  before  him ;  what  bad  ha  to 
communicate  to  her  he  best  loved,  bat  deaM, 
uncertainty,  and  disappointment!  andyettta 
thought  of  seeing  her  again,  of  holdiac  hff 
hand  in  his^f  gazing  into  those  beaatiM, 
unspeakable  eyes— of  reading  their  tote,  aad 
hope,  and  confidence^f  gaining  newtroatfr 
the  future  from  her  very  look,  drew  him  ao- 
ward,  and  formed  at  least  one  bright  apctjt 
the  future,  which  all  theiUres  and  aanww 
that  surrounded  him  had  no  power  to  (km- 
Then,  again,  at  times,  he  would  revolve aBth« 
had  taken  place  in  England  since  he  bad  affii 
visited  his  native  land,  and  he  would  aak  his* 
self,  with  doubt,  whether  all  had  been  to-Ji 
the  conduct  of  those  who  professed  thenBeliet 
his  friends,  and  pretended  to  anpport  his  ciaj^ 
Whether  Buckingham  was  sincere,— whettff 
Prince  Charles  himself  bad  not  beeo  deoetfWJ 
him  t  and  then  he  would  accuse  himself  of  aaBm 
suspicions,  and  try  to  cast  them  from  his  oial 
There  was  one  point,  indeed,  ou  which  the  aora 
he  thought,  the  more  he  doubted.  HadUiau^ 
Catherine's  family,  though  affecting  to  orrjjj 
nullification  of  the  marriage,  reallj  «»"** 
themselves  to  the  utmost  They  were  powo^- 
ful ;  in  high  favour  at  court,  and  yet  he  cajw 
not  but  remember  that  the  contract  betweeatt« 

chikhes* 


lady  and  himself,  whfle  both  were  ffl«'«<*J"S 
had  been  first  proposed  by  the  very  uoda  »» 
whom  she  now  lived, — ^a  man  not  wry  p**  • 
ind  ambitious  in  character.  »«■» 
the  shores  of  Holland  he  rcsolffj" 
step  more,  to  write  to  the  La^'Jta 
lelf,  and  telling  her  he  had  ^o»«*"  fj 

eat   hor  TrAA    frnm  »n  AnnaSSM*  ^ 


morals,  and  ambitious  in  character.   &«•• 
reached  the  shores  of  Holland  he.^JJUJ 
take  one  step 
rine  herself, 

could  to  set  her  free  from  an  enga|e«M* 
detested,  leave  her  to  move  her  own  relatiaw^ 
exert  themselves  more  8trennou8lythaBhs>Jv 
He  would  trust  the  letter,  he  thooghi.  ^ 
old  servant  and  the  page,~the  one  *»*"^"I?f 
friends  in  the  household  to  which  *»« 'Jfjl 
from  whom  he  was  sure  to  learn  d*"^?! 
past ;  the  other  being  of  a  character  """^ 
remarking,  who  wouM  form  a  very  aora  aaooj 
of  the  disposition  of  all  parties  P^"**  \. 
gave  them  no  orders,  indeed,  to  io^T^'JUiy 
observe,  but  simply  sent  then  bKk  to  wr 
with  the  letter,  as  soon  as  his  fool  w*^ 
shore,  desiring  Ihem  to  obUtn  an  aiiaw«t«»* 
hasten  to  join  him  at  Heiddberff- 

The  voyage  up  the  Rhine,  i«  thOit  W^ 
alow  and  dUBcolt;  bm  fcr  ai«t  WV  »•  "^ 
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Jthat  was  then  actaally  going  on  in  the  Low 
^Countries  deterred  him  from  landing ;  and  it 
^yrsLB  only  when  be  reached  the  first  state  of  the 
Protestant  Union  that  he  disembarked  with  his 
^followers,  and  took  bis  way  forward  on  horse- 
HMck.  Many  difficulties  and  impediments  de- 
lajed  him  on  the  road ;  and  ramours  continaal- 
If  reached  him  of  the  movements  of  contending 
mrmies  in  the  Palatinate,  some  true,  and  many 
false.  He  gathered,  however,  from  all  accounts, 
tkat  the  temporary  prosperity  which  had  visited 
'  -ihe  arms  of  the  King  of  Bohemia  had  by  this 
■tuna  passed  away ;  that  Mansfeld  had  retreated 
into  Alsace ;  that  the  Prince  of  Orange  had  been 
TBcalled  to  Holland ;  that  greater  discord  than 
ever  reigned  among  the  united  princes,  and  that 
Horace  Vere  and  his  troops,  nearly  confined  to 
the  town  of  Mannheim  and  its  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood, could  effect  little  or  nothing  against 
a  superior  force  led  by  one  of  the  first  generals 
of  the  age.  Tilly,  with  the  united  Bavarian, 
Aoatrian,  and  Spanish  armies,  ranged  and  rav- 
aged the  Palatinate  without  check.  Francken- 
ihal.  indeed,  resisted  still ;  but  there  was  no 
power  in  the  open  field  to  protect  tiie  villages 
from  oppression,  or  te  maintain  the  smaller 
towns  against  the  invader.  Every  report  he 
reeeived  was  more  or  less  gloomy;  and  by 
aome  it  was  stated  that  Heidelberg  itself  was 
■meDaced;  while  others  represented  that  the 
oity  was  already  invested. 

All  these  accoun'ts  but  served  to  make  the 
joang  Englishman  press  more  eagerly  forward. 
The  men,  as  well  as  their  horses,  were  wearied 
with  the  rapid  advance  -  but  they  did  not  com- 
plain, for  they  all  comprehended  the  feelings  in  | 
their  lord's  bosom,  and  there  was  sufficient  of 
tdiiTalry  even  in  the  lower  classes  of  that  day, 
'ta  make  them  think  it  would  be  hard  that  he 
ahould  be  kept  from  the  lady  whom  he  loved 
simply  because  they  were  tired.  Thus,  on  the 
ninth  day  after  they  had  reached  Rotterdam, 
they  entered  the  dominions  of  ihe  Elector  Pal- 
atine; and  aAer  a  weary  march  through  the 
plains  of  the  Rliine,  with  no  intelligence  but 
▼ague  rumours  amongst  the  peasantry,  they 
reached,  towards  nightfall*  a  large  village  about 
eight  miles  from  Mannheim,  and  somewhat 
more  from  Heidelberg.  During  tho  last  day^s 
journey*  sad  traces  of  tho  ravages  of  war  had 
been  apparent  at  every  step.  Villages  burnt, 
houses  and  churches  in  ruins,  and  here  and 
there  a  dead  body  lying  unburied  within  a  few 
yards  of  the  road,  had  marked  the  devastating 
course ;  but  the  village  that  they  now  approach- 
ed seemed  to  have  escaped  better  than  most 
of  those  they  had  met  with ;  and  a  barricade 
drawn  across  the  end  of  the  little  street  showed 
that  It  had  been  prepared  for  defence  by  one  or 
other  of  the  contending  partiesi.  A  number  of 
the  peasantry,  armed  with  heavy  arquebusses, 
presented  themselves  to  the  ryes  of  Algernon 
Grey  just  within  the  barricade ;  and  a  loud  call 
to  halt  and  keep  off  was  almost  instantly  fol- 
lowed by  two  or  three  unceremonious  shots, 
which,  luckily,  did  not  take  effect.  Bidding 
his  men  retine  a  little,  the  young  Englishman 
rode  on  alone,  and  was  suffered  to  approach 
the  barrier ;  but,  though  ho  spoke  to  the  peas^ 
ants  in  German,  begging  shelter  and  repose  for 
at  least  a  few  hours,  his  foreign  accent  created 
aoapiclon ;  and,  with  a  sagacioua  shake  of  the 


head,  the  leader  of  the  peasantry  told  him  that 
they  knew  better. 

"  Well,  my  brave  man,"  answered  Algernoa- 
Grey.  "you  seem  to  be  frightened  by  a  very 
small  number ;  I  have  not  thirty  men  with  me 
in  all ;  and,  if  I  were  an  enemy,  it  would  bo 
much  more  dangerous  for  me  to  trust  myself 
within  your  place  than  for  you  to  let  me  in ; 
however,  if  J  must  ride  on  to  Heidelberg  with 
weary  men  and  horses,  it  cannot  be  helperl ; 
but  you  are  not  serving  your  Prince,  I  can  tell 
you ;  for  I  am  one  of  the  King's  officers,  and 
was  with  him  in  Prague." 

**  Heidelberg !"  said  the  peasant ;  "  I  doubt 
that  you  will  get  in.  Whom  do  you  want  in 
Heidelberg  1" 

"  Either  Colonel  Herbert  or  the  Baron  of 
Oberntraut,"  answered  the  young  Englishman. 

'*  The  Baron  of  Obemtraut !"  said  the  good 
man,  eyeing  the  other  from  head  to  foot ;  **  you 
may  find  him  without  going  to  Heidelberg; 
perhaps  sooner  than  you  like,  if  you  be  what  I 
think." 

"  Whatever  you  may  think,"  answered  Al- 
gernon Grey,  **  I  cannot  find  him  sooner  than  I 
should  like" 

**Well,  then,  I  will  send  for  some  one  to 
show  you  where  he  is,"  replied  the  peasant. 
*'  It  is  not  far ;  and  he  has  two  hundred  good 
Reiters  with  him."  Tlius  saying,  he  turned  to 
the  people  who  surrounded  him,  and  whispered 
a  word  to  a  light,  active  lad.  The  latter  in- 
stantly laid  down  his  arquebuss  and  ran  full 
speed  up  the  village. 

"  The  Baron  is  in  the  place,  my  good  friend," 
said  Algernon  Grey  at  once.  **  I  understand  it 
all ;  60  you  can  have  no  objection  to  open  your 
barrier  and  let  me  in  alone  to  speak  with  him." 

But  the  worthy  peasant  was  a  very  cautious 
man,  and  he  would  not  venture  even  upon  eo 
safe  a  step  till,  in  about  five  minutes,  Ohern- 
traut  himself  was  seen  coming  down  the  street 
on  foot;  the  next  moment  Algernon's  hand 
was  grasped  within  his.  The  men  werc» 
brought  into  the  village  and  obtained  some 
scanty  refreshment;  and  in  the  mean  time, 
while  night  fell  rapidly,  the  two  gentlemcji 
walked  up  and  down  before  the  church  in  eager 
conversation.  Algernon  Grey  now  learned 
that  Tilly,  reinforced  by  a  large  detachment 
from  the  army  of  the  Archduke,  had  been  for 
the  last  three  days  drawing  nearer  and  nearer 
to  Heidelberg,  evidently  with  the  intention  of 
besieging  that  city. 

**He  has  not  men  enough  to  invest  it  en- 
tirely," said  Obemtraut ;  <*  but,  alas  !  there  arr 
too  few  in  the  place  to  defend  it  long  against 
the  force  he  has." 

**  Then  I  will  goon  to-night,"  answered  Alger-  • 
non  Grey ;  "  under  such  circumstances  ever}' 
arm  is  something." 

"Your  men  may  indeed  give  assistance,^ 
said  the  young  Baron  ;  "mine  are  only  accus- 
tomed to  the  open  field  and  their  horses*  backs  ; 
therefore  they  can  be  of  more  service  wiibouL 
tl>an  within.  I  will  give  you  escort,  however, 
as  far  aa^eunheim ;  for  the  way  is  not  with- 
out danger." 

"Where  does  Tilly  liet"  asked  Algernon 
Grey.  "It  would  take  a  large  force  to  oloso 
all  communication  with  the  town." 

**Th%  \mV  awn*  %\k»^%aLiML\K»\R«*.  ^^>^^^- 
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baefa/*  answered  Oberntnot,  **  and  his  Itorae 
scattered  about  by  Wiealoch,  Roaaloob,  and 
'•'Wleblingen.  There  are  few  parties,  if  any,  on 
this  side  of  the  Neckar ;  but  they  cross  nrom 
ticB^  to  tkne,  especially  at  night ;  so  that  it 
-Ufiilbe  better  that  I  and  my  people  should  go 
with  you.  We  may,  perhaps,  gain  some  ad- 
vantage by  the  way.*' 

In  the  latter  expectation,  however,  Obem- 
traut  was  disappointed.  The  whole  forces  of 
the  Bavarian  general  remained  on  the  other 
side,  of  the  Neckar ;  and  Algernon  and  Obem- 
traut,  with  their  several  forces,  reached  Neun- 
heim  without  seeing  any  hsman  beings,  except 
a  few  of  the  unfortunate  peasantry,  who  fled 
across  the  fields  as  soon  as  they  heard  the 
sound  of  horses*  feet. 

Furnished  with  the  pass-word,  Algernon 
Grey  presented  himself  at  the  gates  of  the 
liridge,  and  was  immediately  recognised  by  the 
officer  on  guard,  who  had  seen  him  before  at 
Prague.  The  news  spread  amongst  the  sol- 
diery of  a  reinforcement  having  come  to  the 
aid  of  the  garrison;  the  word  passed  from 
nouth  to  mouth  over^e  bridge  and  into  the  city. 
Some  of  the  boys  and  the  students,  who  were 
loitering  about,  took  it  up ;  a  little  crowd  col- 
lected, gathering  as  it  went,  and  accompanied 
the  English  party  with  loud  cheers  to  the  gates 
of  the  castle.  The  sounds  reached  Agnes 
Herbert,  as  she  sat  sad  and  lonely  in  her  own 
chamber ;  and,  with  the  presentiment  of  love, 
a  glow  spread  over  her  cheek ;  a  thrill  passed 
through  her  whole  frame;  and,  leaning  her 
head  upon  her  hand,  she-wept  under  the  struggle 
of  hope  and  fear.  Some  time  passed  by,  how- 
ever ;  and  every  tjiiing  remained  quiet  and  sad ; 
for  Algernon  Grey. had  been,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, led  to  the  apartments  of  the  governor, 
Merven,  which  lay  in  a  distant  part  of  the  cas- 
tle. Hope  gave  way  to  apprehension;  **I 
have  deceived  myself,*'  she  thought;  "it  is 
not  he !  The  place  will  be  invested ;  and  he 
will  not  be  able  to-force  his  way  in  ;**  but  at 
t^ie  end  of  half  ao  hour  there  were  rapid  steps 
Jieard  cotoiiig  along  the  corridor.  She  knew 
ber  fether's  foot;  but  there  was  another,  too, 
the  tread  of  which  was  hardlv  less  familiar 
to  her  ear.  Joy  ovtirpowered  her  more  than 
sorrow  had.  ever  done.  She  could  not  rise  — 
she  could  not  move  from  her  chair,  but,  with 
her  eyes  raised,. her  hands  clasped,  her  bosom 
heaving  with  the  quick,  short  breath  of  expec- 
tation, she  gazed  towards  the  door.  The 
next  moment  there  was  a  light  knock;  she 
had  hardly  strength  to  say,  **  Come  in  ;**  but, 
whether  he  heani  the  words  or  not,  Herbert 
threw  it  opeK  and  drew  back  to  let  her  lover 
pass  in  first.    > 

What  a  painful  thing  is  the  struggle  between 
the  natural  feelings  of  the  heart  and  the  con- 
ventional ipiodes  of  life !  Had  Agnes  given 
way  to  what  she  felt,  she  would  have  sprung 
to  Algernon's  arms  and  poured  forth  her  love 
upon  his  bosom;  but  she  dared  not;  and, 
rising  with  timid  grace,  her  cheek  flushed  with 
emotion,  and  eyes  in  which  the  tqtrs  would 
scarcely  be  restrained,  she  glided  forward,  with 
her  fair  hand  extended. 

He  took  it  and  pressed  his  hands  upon  it 
warmly,  tcnderty,  eagerly ;  but  she  remarked 
at  oBse  that  there  was  a  melancholy  shade 


upon  his  brow,  a  look  of  sadness  in  bs  ejei 
What  could  it  meant  she  asked  heradf.  X 
letter,  received  ten  days  before,  breathed  sitk' 
ing  but  hope  and  joyful  expectation ;  it  btr 
told  of  difficulties  overcome,  of  all  ototadn 
removed,  of  a  clear  course  towards  love,  u^ 
union,  and  happiness.  Whence  could  that  m^ 
ness  proceed,  then  t  It  must  arise  from  the 
dangerous  position  of  the  town;  from  tbe 
thoughts  of  the  approaching  siege;  from  i 
knowledge  of  the  weakness  of  tbe  gvriMo, 
from  the  apprehension  of  danger  to  tboie  be 
loved ;  from  any  thing— any  thing.  Agaei  wn 
willing  to  believe,  but  new  obstacles,  fnA 
barriers  having  risen  up  between  him  tod  h^ 
Every  thing  but  that  was  light  to  her.  Ptnk 
she  feared  not ;  privations  she  was  ready  i» 
endure  ;  but  upon  the  thought  of  dtn^ifff^ 
love  she  dared  not  sufibr  her  mind  to  dveO 
even  for  a  moment. 

No  time,  hoWevcr,  was  given  for  eiphni- 
tion ;  for,  after  a  very  few  words  bad  b«« 
spoken,  Herbert  took  her  fever's  arm,  sayiaf. 
"  There,  my  dear  child,  I  was  resolved  tW 
you  should  see  our  friend  safe  and  well;  ha 
now  I  must  go  to  visit  tbe  new  redoubt  I  aa 
throwing  up  behind  the  Altes  Sehkisa;  fo  < 
must  be  carried  on  night  and  day;  aod  hehv 
promised  to  go  with  me.*' 

Thus  saying,  be  turned  to  the  doer;  bat  Al- 
gernon Grey  Imgered  yet  for  a  mooient,  sayiaf. 
in  a  low  voice,  **  I  must  find  a  mooeiit  to 
speak  with  you  alone  to-morrow,  deareatA^ 
nes.  Matters  do  not  proceed  so  quickly  ai  i 
could  wish,  but  all  will  go  well,  I  trast" 

The  door  closed  upon  them,  and  Aguea  Her- 
bert sank  into  her  seat  again,  and  sadly  cow- 
ed her  eyes  with  her  hand.  Oh,  how  ofljsii 
life  is  the  long  looked-for  moment  of  joy  aHoyn 
by  bitter  disappointment ! 


CHAPTER  XXXVI. 
Thi  wind  was  from  the  west,  the  jrey  Bjra- 
ing  dawning  calm,  and  somewhat  bsiy.  f^ 
eyes  were  opfen  in  the  castle  of  Heiddb«g,«- 
cept  those  of  the  sentinels  oo  the  wtUa; » 
amongst  those  who  slept  soondeat,  (^^^"f^^ 
say,  was  Algernon  Grey.  He  was  wearied  m 
long  exertion  and  fetigoe ;  he  was  ^»w|]J*  J? 
anxiety  and  thought;  be  was  ^'•^"^^ 
several  months*  strife  between  ^^J^^zr!^ 
and  now,  when  a  brief  period  of  '^fj^rj: 
come,  when  there  seemed  a  pause  »"••!: 
when  no  exertion  on  his  part  could  sdfai»« 
reterd  whatever  events  Fate  had  in  "*••?* 
the  future,  he  slept  profoundly,  for  tM"77J2 
dreamlessly,  till,  towards  the  mominf.  w*"" 
fleeting  visions  of  Ag^es  Herbert  in  ''■■Jf*^ 
distress  crossed  bis  mind,  changing  bw  "^ 
forms  of  clouds  borne  over  the  •"""•^J^L 
Suddenly  something,  he  knew  not  ^^^{fjl 
him  from  his  sleep,  and  he  gaied  "«"*?*V 
dered.  For  an  instant  he  ko«^  »<*  f  °?!«5 
was ;  but  then  he  heard  a  faim  and  wn^ 
sound  like  that  of  a  stowly  beaten  o'^J^ 
he  murmured,  "  Surely  that  is  the  wm  «  "^ 
arms,**  Starting  out  of  bed,  he  flong  on  •  »J" 
furred  dressing-gown,  and  threw  open  the  ow» 
of  the  anteroom.    His  scrvaau  were  stttw 
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■p ;  the  outer  door  was  open,  and  a  man  was 
Idoking  out. 

"  What  is  that  noise,  Stephen  Graves  V  ex- 
claimed the  young  Earl,  anxiously.  '*  Run  and 
gain  intelligence.** 

**They  say  it  is  the  enemy,  my  lord,"  replied 
the  man,  **  who  have  attacked  the  redoubt  call- 
ed the  Ape*8  Nest,  and  the  new  trench  you 
went  to  see  last  night.  Colonel  Herbert  has 
hurried  up  already  ;  but  I  will  soon  get  farther 
news ;"  and  away  be  ran. 

It  was  the  first  act  of  the  siege ;  and  Alger- 
non Grey,  while  he  armed  himself  in  haste,  felt 
that  strange  sort  of  impression  which  is  ever 
produced  by  the  commencement  of  any  great 
and  decisive  transaction  long  delayed  and  ex- 
pected, in  which  we  are  destined  to  bear  a  part. 
The  siege  of  Heidelberg  had  begun.  How  was 
it  to  endt  he  asked  himself.  What  might  be 
the  fate  of  himself  and  of  tnose  he  held  most 
dear,  ere  the  final  scene  of  the  tragedy  then 
commencing  t  But  although  deep  reflection  and 
strong  feeling  were  inherent  in  his  character, 
yet  energetic  activity  was  the  predominant 
quality  of  his  nature.  Thought  never  made  him 
pause  or  hesitate ;  and,  as  no  particular  post  as 
yet  had  been  assigned  to  him,  he  resolved  at 
once  to  hasten  as  a  volunteer  to  the  point  as- 
sailed, and  render  the  best  service  in  his  power. 
His  men  were  speedily  gathered  together,  and 
the  arms  of  the  soldiers  of  that  period  were 
caoght  up  and  donned ;  when,  just  as  they  were 
descending  to  the  court,  the  loud,  dull  boom  of 
a  piece  of  ordnance  was  heard,  and  a  cannon- 
ball  struck  the  wall  above,  and  s<yne  heavy 
pieces  of  stone  fell  down  across  the  windovfl 

''  They  have  wion  the  redoubt,  my  lord,"  said 
oive  of  the  men,  pausing,  and  turning  round  to 
speak  to  Algernon  Grey. 

*' Never  mind,"  answered  the  ^oung  noble- 
man ;  "  it  can  be  won  back  again.  Come  on ;" 
and,  passing  to  the  head  of  the  troop,  he  led 
tbem  down  into  the  court,  and  through  what 
was  called  the  fore-yard  of  Louis  the  Fifth's 
palace,  by  a  passage  which  led  by  the  side  of 
the  library-tower  to  the  upper  casement,  and  to 
the  conduit-casement ;  thence  through  the 
kitchen  gardens  and  the  pheasant  garden,  out 
to  the  mount-fort,  where  the  new  trench  com- 
menced. As  they  went,  another  and  another 
cannon-shot  was  heard ;  and  the  balls  whistled 
high  over  their  heads  towards  the  castle  and 
the  town.  Several  soldiers  were  met  hurrying 
back  towards  the  fortress ;  and  two  of  them, 
carrying  on  their  arms  a  wounded  man,  paused, 
at  once  to  rest  themselves  for  an  instant,  and 
to  tell  their  advancing  comrades  that  the  Ape's 
I^est  and  the  new  trench  were  carried  by  the 
enemy. 

AJgernon  Grey  made  no  long  halt,  however, 
but  hurried  on  to  the  southern  entrance  of  the 
small  octagonal  fort,  where  he  found  Colonel 
Herbert  directing  a  furious  fire  from  two  small 
pieces  of  cannon  and  about  fifty  arquebuses, 
upon  the  trench  running  up  from  the  balf-finish- 
€Mi  redoubt. 

"  Ah !  my  noble  friend !"  he  cried,  as  soon 
aa  he  saw  the  Earl ;  *'  this  is  kind  help,  and 
vaoch  needed.  They  have  attacked  us  sooner 
tban  we  thougbt,  driven  out  the  masons  and  the 
Hdw  soldiers  who  were  working  there ;  and, 
w^on9  than  all,  captured  all  the  beeves  which 


the  peasants  bad  gathered  op  here  (br  the  sup- 
ply  of  the  castle.*' 

**  Methinks  we  can  retake  the  trench  and  the 
redoubt,*'  said  Algernon  Grey,  gazing  forth,  and 
shading  his  eyes  with  his  hand  from  the  light 
of  the  eastern  sun,  "perhaps  even  recapture 
the  cattle ;  for  that  is  a  serious  loss.  Cover  us 
with  a  sharp  fire,  and  I  will  undertake  to  regain 
the  works  with  my  own  men,  providcKi  there  be 
not  strong  reinforcements  beyond  that  wood.** 

**  None,  none,"  replied  Herbert ;  "  they  have 
not  three  companies  on  the  ground." 

**  Upon  them,  then !"  cri^  Algernon  Grey. 
**  Stephen  Graves,  array  the  men  before  that 
little  gate  below— quick !  for  they  are  coming 
along  the  trench.  Now,  my  gallant  friend,  let 
your  fire  be  directed  beyond  that  little  mound 
of  earth  in  the  trench  till  we  reach  it,  and  then 
cease.  You  can  send  out  a  party  to  support  ua 
if  you  see  need  and  have  men  enough.  If  yoa 
put  some  small  baUs  into  that  fidoonet  and 
brought  it  to  sweep  the  trench,  it  would  cover 
ns  well— jam  them  down  doae,  or  you  will 
burst  the  gun.*' 

Thus  saying,  the  young  nobleman  ran  dewa 
to  his  roea  below,  and,  ere  the  cannen  he  had 
pointed  to  could  be  charged,  was  seen  issuing 
forth  with  his  men  into  the  trench.  The 
Spaniards  and  Bavarians  were  gathering  fast  - 
beyond  musket-shot  in  the  other  end  St  the 
trench,  prepared  to  rush  forward  to  the  attack 
of  the  octagon  fort,  and  presented  a  firm  front 
across  the  trench,  jostling  against  men  with 
their  arms  and  steel  caps  glittering  in  the  sun. 
But  two  guns  besides  the  falconet  had  been 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  trench  from  above, 
and  Herbert  himself,  ordering  the  cannoneers 
to  pause,  aimed  the  falconet  with  a  keen  and 
experienced  eye,  and  then  adjusted  one  of  the 
other  pieces  of  ordnance.  He  had  not  time  lo 
give  his  own  attentiotf  to  the  other ;  for  Alger- 
non Grey  put  his  men  into  the  charge ;  and, 
with  sharp  pikes-  lowered,  the  sturdy  English- 
men rushed  on.  They  were  not  two  hundred 
yards  from  their  opponents,  and  the  word  to 
meet  them  at  the  same  place  had  been  given 
to  the  Bavarian  infantry,  when  the  report  of 
three  guns  from  the  fort,  discharged  rapidly 
one  after  the  other  was  heard.  One  ball  tore 
through  the  close  ranks  of  Tilly's  soldiers  like  ^ 
a  hurricane  through  a  forest,  laying  a  number 
of  strong  men  low  in  a  moment;  another  struck 
the  edge  of  the  trench  beside  them  and  covered 
the  Bavarians  with  earth  and  rubbish ;  and  in 
the  midst  of  the  confusion  that  followed,  a 
shower  of  half-pound  shot,  fitted  for  what  was 
then  called  the  wall-petronel,  completed  the 
disarray.  Then  came  the  firm  charge  of  the 
English,  and  in  a  minute  or  two  the  trench 
was  swept  from  end  to  end,  and  Algernon  Grey 
and  his  men  rushed  with  the  scattered  enemy 
into  the  redoubt  of  the  Ape's  Nest  which  had 
been  taken  an  hour  before.  Here,  however,  the 
struggle  became  more  fierce ;  for  a  company  of 
Spanish  foot,  fresh  and  in  good  order,  advanced 
to  cover  the  flight  of  their  allies;  the  Bava-. 
rians  rallied  behind  them,  and  for  a  few  minutes 
Algernon  with  thirty  men  had  to  contend  with 
a  force  of  five  times  that  number.  The  Eng- 
Ush,  however,  had  the  impulee  of  attack  and 
success  with  them ;  the  half-completed  mounds 
of  the  redoubt  afiforded  the  enemy  no  sheUcr ; 
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-the  first  shook  dro^e  the  Spaniards  back, 
thoagh  still  in  fair  array ;  and  ere  they  coald 
recover  their  ground,  Herbert  himself  and  a 
party  of  Palatinate  troops  poured  in  and  com- 
pleted the  ▼ictory. 

In  root  and  confusion  the  adTersaries*  forces 
^  were  driven  down  the  elopes  of  earth  which 
had  been  thrown  up,  and  fresh  troops  arriving 
from  the  castle  and  the  fort,  the<  pursuit  was 
continued  so  sharply  that  neither  Spaniards 
nor  Bavarians  had  time  to  rally.  Flying  in 
confusion,  some  towards  the  Wolfswell,  some 
towards  Kdnigstuhl,  a  number  were  stain  by 
those  who  followed  them,  and  some  way 
beyond  a  small  wood  which  was  then  called  the 
Cammerwald,  the  whole  drove  of  oxen  which 
had  been  carried  off  in  the  morning  was  re- 
captured, and  the  poor  herds  who  had  been 
made  prisoners  liberated. 

A  halt  of  the  Palatinate  troops  was  then 
ordered,  for  no  one  knew  where  the  chief  force 
of  Tilly  was  posted,  and  to  both  Herbert  and 
Algernon  Grey  it  seemed  impossible  to  conceive 
that  so  experienced  a  commander  would  have 
sofTered  so  small  a  force  as  that  which  had 
attacked  the  redoubt  to  advance  far  without 
support. 

**  You  go  back  with  the  man  to  the  fort,*' 
said  the  young  nobleman  after  some  consulta- 
tion, **  I  will  proceed  with  a  small  party  to 
reconnoitre,  and  bring  you  intelligence  soon." 

Algernon  Grey  sent  but  did  not  bring  in- 
telligence ;  for  with  efforts  of  the  mind,  as  with 
those  of  the  body,  it  is  not  always  possible  to 
check  a  strong  impulse  at  once.  A  man  runs 
towards  a  particular  object ;  but  unless  some- 
'  thing  arrests  his  progress,  he  is  sure  to  run 
beyond  it ;  and  finding  no  large  body  of  the 
enemy  within  sight,  after  having  gone  more 
than  a  mile  in  the  direction  of  the  position 
Tilly  was  reported  to  occupy  the  night  before, 
the  young  Englishman  was  led  on  to  recon- 
noitre further.  Guided  by  one  of  the  soldiers 
of  tfoe  castle,  whom  Herbert  had  given  him  as 
a  companion,  and  followed  by  eight  or  ten 
men,  he  glided  through  the  woods  upon  the 
Kdnigstuhl,  taking  advantage  of  every  rocky 
point  to  examine  accurately  the  ground  below, 
and  not  even  satisfied  with  the  knowledge 
^thus  obtained,  he  determined  to  descend  and 
approach  as  close  as  possible  to  Robrbach  and 
Wiesloch,  where  the  enemy's  principal  force  of 
infantry  was  supposed  to  be  quartered.  The 
ground,  which  is  at  present  covered  with  vine- 
yards climbing  half  way  up  the  hill,  was  then 
shaded  with  thick  woods ;  and  under  shelter 
of  their  branches,  at  that  season  in  full  leaf, 
the  young  Englishman  approached  to  within 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  Rohrbach,  where 
the  orchards  and  plum  gardens  rested  upon 
the  rergQ  of  the  forest.  Pausing  on  a  small 
spuf  of  the  hill,  which  the  guide  called' the 
Badger's  haunt — I  know  not  by  what  name  it 
goes  now-a-days — Algernon  Grey  leaned  against 
one  of  the  large  oaks,  and  gazed  down  below, 
hearing  some  voices  evidently  speaking,  not  far 
off.  Some  clouds  had  come  over  the  sun  ;  and 
for  a  moment  he  could  not  discover  the  persons 
who  wore  speaking ;  but  moving  a  little  to  one 
aide,  while  the  sun  slione  out  at  the  same  time, 
the  glittering  of  a  ateel  cap  caught  his  eyes,  and 
the  white  headgear  of  a  country  girl.   Another 


slight  change  of  position  showed  him  a  Bava- 
rian sentinel,  talking  with  a  yoong  woman  o( 
the  Palatinate ;  and,  to  say  troth,  making  soim- 
what  warmer  love  than  is  common  with  his 
countrymen  of  the  present  day.  Turntog  romd 
to  his  companions  with  a  smile,  he  rerj  har4- 
beartedly  proposed  to  carry  off  the  poor  sentiBel 
from  his  present  relaxation,  in  order  to  obUn 
at  leisure  whatever  information  he  could  afford. 
No  great  difficulties  presented  themselves  to  the 
undertaking ;  for  the  man  had  been  piaced  to 
guard  a  Httle  hollow  way  leading  op  into  tte 
wood,  and  had  wandered  a  few  steps  Irom  his 
post  in  order  to  enjoy  the  conversation  of  his 
fairTriend  unobserved.  On  the  other  side  wai 
a  plum-garden,  fenced  by  a  stone  waU,  with  a 
break  in  it ;  and,  dividing  his  men  into  two 
parties,  Algernon  Grey,  with  four  companiofls, 
glided  quietly  down  the  hollow  way  under  cover 
of  the  bank ;  while  the  other  party  crept  on  into 
the  plum-trees,  till  they  reached  the  break 
The  soldier  had  laid  down  his  arquebuse  /or  a 
moment  or  two ;  and,  ere  he  could  recover  iL 
which  he  attempted  to  do,  at  the  first  sound  of 
a  footfall,  he  was  soiled ;  and,  with  a  pistol  at 
his  head  and  an  injunction  to  keep  silence,  was 
dragged  up  into  the  woods. 

Without  pausing  to  question  him  at  the  time; 
lest  the  woman,  who  had  been  left  behind, 
should  give  the  alarm,  the  young  Engiisboiaa 
took  his  "^ay  back  to  the  castle,  through  difier- 
ent  paths  from  those  by  which  he  had  gooe 
forth ;  bnt  the  whole  day  bad  been  consumed 
in  these  proceedings,  and  the  sun  was  seuiqg 
wh|n  he  rtached  the  small  fort  at  the  ApeV 
nest.  Herbert  was  no  longer  there.  The  sol- 
diers in  the  redoubt  declared  thftt  aH  had  passed 
quietly ;  and  the  reconnoitring  party  proceeded, 
in  the  twilight  to  the  castle,  where  their  hx^ 
absence  bad  caused  some  uneasiness,  although 
a  messenger  had  been  sent  about  mtdo^ht  u> 
say  that  no  great  movement  could  be  ob^rred 
in  the  enemy's  forces. 

The  examination  of  the  prisoner  took  place 
immediately;  and  from  his  answers  it  was 
found  that  the  report  was  general  in  TiQy*s 
camp,  that  the  siege  would  be  regularly  com- 
menced on  the  following  day ;  and  that  Vie  prin- 
cipal point  of  attack  would  be  the  ApeVnesc, 
and  the  high  ground  around  it.  A  road  had 
been  prepared,  the  man  said,  for  transportiif 
the  artillery  ;  and  several  large  pieces  of  ord- 
nance had  that  very  day  been  carried  a  consid- 
erable wa}(  up  the  mountain,  with  less  difficulty 
than  had  been  anticipated. 

Thus  passed  the  first  day  after  Algernon 
Grey's  return  to  Heidelberg,  and  in  the  whole 
course  thereof  he  did  not  obtain  more  tbao  half 
an  hour  of  the  society  of  her  he  loved,  nor  was 
that  without  the  drawback  of  the  presence  of 
many  others,  as  they  sat  at  supper  in  Colooel 
Herbert's  tower. 

Ten  persons  were  assembled  round  the  tabis 
at  a  late  hour,  comprising  Merven,  the  general 
governor  of  the  place,  and  the  principal  officen 
of  the  German,  English,  and  Duloh  uoops ;  and 
though  placed  next  to  Agnes,  with  Menren  be- 
tween her  and  her  father,  yet  but  a  few  words 
could  pass  between  unheard  by  all.  Algrreoa 
Grey,  however,  did  not  lose  the  opportunity, 
but  whispered  in  a  low  tone,  while  the  conver- 
sation was  going  on  loud  around,  **  Come  down 
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hither,  dear  girl,  early  to-morrow,  ere  your 
fiiiher  goes  forth ;  I  wish  to  speak  with  you 
hotb ;  for,  in  the  dangers  which  are  approach- 
ing, there  should  be  no  dooht  on  any  part 
—  nothing  unexplained  —  no  hesitation,  no 
fear." 

Agnes  merely  bowed  her  head,  for,  at  the 
BDoment  Algernon  concluded,  the  governor  ad- 
dressed her  on  the  other  side,  and  all  private 
commnnication  between  her  and  her  lover  was 
over  for  the  night. 

At  eleven  o'clock  the  party  rose,  and  most  of 
the  guests  retired,  but  Merven,  ere  he  went, 
took  both  Herbert's  hands  frankly  in  his,  say- 
iag,  '*  There  is  something  on  my  mind,  my 
noble  friend,  and  as  we  shall  all  soon  be  at  hard 
blows  with  the  enemy,  I  cannot  go  into  the 
«trife  without  saying  it.  By  every  right  you 
£hoold  have  the  command  here,  and  I  am  sore 
H«raoe  Vere  was  not  aware  that  you  had  made 
ap  your  mind  to  stand  the  brunt  of  this. siege 
after  having  fought  so  well  in  other  places,  or 
he  would  have  offered  it  to  you  ;  but  let  us 
divide  our  labours  and  our  authority.  Take 
fvbieh  you  will  for  your  own  particular  post, 
the  castle  or  the  town.  I  will  take  the  other, 
tmd  we  can  hold  council  together  upon  all  great 
affairs." 

Herbert  turned  away  his  head  for  a  moment, 
bvt  left  his  hand  in  Merven*s,  and  then,  return- 
iof  the  friendly  pressure,  he  said,  "  The  castle 
lor  me.  It  has  been  my  dwelling  for  many  a 
jear.  I  have  bestowed  much  pains  in  strength- 
ening it.  It  has  become  a  sort  of  plaything  to 
xne — a  pet,  a  favourite,  and  I  would  fain  stand 
bf  it  while  it  stands,  or  perish  with  it.'* 

••  So  be  it,  then,"  answered  the  other.  "  I 
will  defend  the  town,  and  do  not  think  of  either 
letting  it  fall  or  perish.  No  gloomy  anticipa- 
tions, Herbert.  We  will  try,  at  least,  to  repel 
the  enemy,  and  doubt  not  we  shall  succeed,  and 
mil  live  to  remember  our  nnited  efforts  with 
pride  and  satisfaction." 

.  Herbert  shook  his  head  gravely,  though  it 
eoold  not  be  called  sadly.  **  It  is  all  in  God*s 
hand,  good  friend,"  he  said.  "Death  never 
strikes  without  authority." 

'^And  God  protects  the  right,"  answered 
Merven ;  "  so  we  will  not  doubt.  I  suppose, 
my  lord,  you  will  remain  in  the  castle  with  your 
men ;  but  come  with  me  for  a  moment  to  my 
lodging  ere  you  go  to  bed.  I  have  some  news 
for  you  from  England,  brought  by  a  special 
messenger,  since  you  le^  our  native  land,  in  a 
letter  to  Mannheim." 

Algernon  Grey's  eyes  lightened  with  fresh 
hopes ;  fur  love  had  wrought  a  change  in  him  ; 
and,  whereas  he  had  long  given  way  to  de- 
spondency, the  tendency  of  his  mind  had  now 
become  hopeful.  As  soon  as  they  reached  the 
gorernor*s  lodging,  Merven  put  a  letter  in  his 
band,  signed  Horace  Vere,  and  pointed  to  a 
particular  passage,  **  Tell  the  Earl  ^of  Hilling- 
don,"  so  the  paragraph  ran,  **that  I  have  news 
from  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  of  the  third  of 
this  month  :  he  states  that  there  is  good  hope 
for  the  Earl  in  his  cause.  The  new  favourite 
is  getting  out  of  favour,  has  absented  himself 
iVoro  the  Koystron  party  without  the  King's 
leave,  and  has  been  roughly  handled  in  dis- 
ooorse.  These  adYantages  imprt>ved  may 
remedy  aU  that  baa  gone  amiss  in  the  EaiVa 


cause  -,  and  Dockiogham  declares  that  he  may 
trust  to  him  and  the  Prince  for  the  result.** 

Such  were  the  tidings  which  sent  Algernon 
Grey  to  rest  with  a  heart  somewhat  relieved ; 
but  still  many  an  anxious  apprehension  crossed 
his  mind,  and  kept  him  waking  for  more  than  an 
hour. 

He  resolved,  however,  to  lose  no  time  in  com- 
municating to  Colonel  Herbert  the  exact  posi- 
tion in  which  he  stood.  To  Agnes's  uncle  he 
might  not  have  felt  himself  bound  by  the  same 
rules  which  affected  him  towards  her  father ; 
but  he  determined,  whatever  might  be  the 
result,  he  would  not  keep  the  parent  of  her  be 
loved  in  ignorance  of  the  exact  situation  in 
which  he  was  placed. 

All  such  resolutions — indeed,  all  human  res- 
olutions— are  the  sport  of  circumstances  ;  and, 
in  the  present  case,  he  could  not  perform  that 
which  he  had  determined  to  do.  Early  on  the 
following  morning,  he  knocked  at  the  door  of 
the  English  officer*s  saloon  ;  it  was  the  sweet 
voice  of  Agnes  that  bade  him  enter;  and  her 
first  intelligence  was  that  her  father  had  already 
gone  forth  to  the  outworks. 

*'  I  told  him,'*  she  said,  "  that  you  wished  to 
see  him,  that  you  had  something  to  communi- 
cate to  him  of  importance :  nay,  that  it  referred 
to  me  and  my  happiness;  hut  he  would  not 
stay.  He  replied,  that  the  defence  of  the  place 
was  the  first  thing  to  be  thought  of;  that  he  did 
not  wish  his  mind  to  he  distracted  from  his 
task  by  any  other  considerations :  that  he 
trusted  entirely  to  my  own  judgnient  and  feel- 
ings ;  and  that,  whatever  I  promised  he  would 
confirm.  I  think  he  mistook  the  nature  of  the 
communication  you  had  to  communicate,  Al- 
gernon ;  that  he  thought  it  simply  a  matter  of 
form  ;  hut  yet  I  could  not  make  up  my  mind  to 
press  it  upon  him ;  for  when  excited  by  such 
events  as  are  now  taking  place,  he  is  impatient 
of  any  opposition,  and  gives  his  whole  heart 
and  soul  entirely  up  to  what  he  considers  to  be 
his  duty  as  a  soldier.  Whatever  you  have  to 
tell,  I  do  think  it  will  be  better  to  reserre  it  till 
this  siege  is  over,  or  at  least  till  we  are  com- 
pelled by  other  circumstances.** 

**  First  hear  what  it  is,"  replied  Algernon 
Grey,  "  and  then  judge ;  for  I  must  not  have 
him  say  at  a  future  period,  that  I  acted  dis- 
honourably by  him ;"  and  he  proceeded  to  relate 
all  the  events  that  had  occurred  to  him  while 
absent  in  England.  He  showed  her  that  he 
had  formally  applied  for  the  nullification  of  the 
marriage,  to  which  he  had  been  a  hardly  con- 
scious party  io  his  boyhood ;  that  no  opposition 
had  been  made,  but  a  similar  petition  addressed 
to  the  courts  by  the  lady  Catherine  herself; 
that,  after  some  difficulties,  all  obstacles  had 
been  swept  away ;  and  that  nothing  had  been 
required  but  his  oath,  corroborated  by  other 
testimony,  that  he  had  not  seen  the  lady  since 
she  was  ten  years  old ;  that  having  gone  to 
England  to  prove  the  fact,  the  judges  appointed 
had  come  to  a  unanimous  decision ;  and  that 
his  expectations  and  hopes  were  raised  to  the 
highest  pitch,  when  suddenly  the  King  had 
interfered,  and  forbidden  the  sentence  from 
being  promulgated.  The  causes  which  were 
supposed  to  have  led  to  this  tyrannical  conduct, 
on  the  part  oC  l^xsve^.V^  Ti^^cJA  ts^^  VjJ^^  ^"^aciS*. 
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*.hat  a  new  favoaiite  of  the  monarch^ 

^  the  moving  cause,  from  some  base 

^tiiives  of  bis  own  ;  and  that  be  bad  good  hope 

of  this  new  and  gainful  obstacle  being  speedily 

removed. 

Agnes  listened  attentively,  in  deep,  sad 
tboogbt.  She  asked  no  questions,  for  she 
feared  that  if  she  did,  the  bitter  disappoint- 
ment that  she«felt  would  show  itself  too  plain- 
ly. .When*he  had  done,  however!  after  a  short 
pause,  to  assure  herself  of  her  self-command, 
she  replied, — "  I  think  still,  Algernon,  ft  \yill  be 
better  not  to  press  the  subject  upon  him. ,  He 
cannot  say  that^  you  have  deceived  him,  when 
you  have  sought  to  tell  him  all,  and  be  himself 
has  declined  to  hear;  and  I  know  that  such 
.  tidings,  and  the  doubts  they  would  inspire  of 
my  fate  and  happiness,  would  agitate  and  dis- 
turb him  terribly." 

"  Tkere  is  another  course,  dear  Agnes,"  an- 
swered hei:  lover,  "  and  that  I  will  take.  I  will 
write  the  whole  facts  down,  and  give  the  paper 
to  him.  He  can  read  it  or  not,  if  be  likes ;  but 
I  must  not  fail  on  any  point  where  you,  dear 
girl,  are  concerned.  I  will  go  and  do  it  diregt- 
]y,  and  take  the^very  first  moment  of  putting 
the  statement  in.  his  hands.". 

As  soon  as  he  was  gone  Agnes  gave  way  to 
tears,  but  they  lasted  not  long,  and  her  mind 
became  more  calm  afterward.  On  his  part 
Algernon  Grey  hastened  back  to  his  own  cham- 
ber and  wrote,  as  be  had  proposed,  staling  the 
facts  simply  and  straightforwardly,  and  pointing 
out  that  the  decision  of  the  judges  being  unani- 
mous and  upon  record,  though  not  published, 
the  mfirriage  must,  sooner  or  later,  be  declared 
nuU.  He  then  folded  up  the  paper,  sealed  it, 
and  hurried  forth  towards  the  outworks  in 
search  of  Herbert.  He  met  him  ere  he  had 
gone  a  hundred  yards,  and  the  good  old  soldier 
grasped  him  frankly  by  the  hand,  saying,  with 
a  gay  air,  '*  I  ran  away  from  yuu  this  morning, 
my  good  friend ;  Agnes  told  me  you  wished  to 
talk  with  me.  I  knew  the  subject  was  love  ; 
and  i  will  have  naught  upon  my  mind,  during 
this  siege,  but  fighting.  I  trust  fully  to  her  and 
to  yooi  my  noble  friend  ;  and,  as  you  cannot  be 
married  trtl-  all  this  business  is  over,  we  can 
talk  of  it  hereafter,  if  we  both  survive.  If  I  die, 
you  must  supply  my  pkice  to  her  under  another 
name — ^is  it  not  so!" 

"  I  will,"  answered  Algernon,  pressing  his 
hand,  in  bis ;  and  Herbert  continued  with  a 
graver  air,  "  If  you  fall,  Agnes*s  heart— and  I 
know  it  well — will  be  a  widowed  one,  and  re- 
main 80  to  her  grave.  This  is  all  that  is  need- 
ful to  say  for  the  present." 

"  Nay,*'  answered  Algernon  Grey,  *»  t^iough 
I  would  not  press  the  subject  upon  you,  as  you^ 
dislike  it,  yet  J  must  not  leave  you  without  in- 
formation on  any  point  when  you  choose  to 
seek  it.  I  have  written  down  some  facts 
which,  I  believe,  you  ought  to  know,  in  this 
packet.  Take  it  and  read  it  when  you  are  dis- 
posed and  have  leisure.  I  must  never  have 
yoQ  suppose,  my  gallant  friend,  that  I  do  not 
deal  frankly  with  yon  in  all  things." 

"  I  never  will,"  answered  Herbert,  taking  the 
letter  and  gazing  at  it  with  a  smile,—"  I  will 
put  this  safely  by,  where  it  will  rest  undisturbed 
for  a  month  to  come,  if  this  Bavarian  do  not 
press  his  operations  more  speedily  than  he  ia 


doing  at  present.  No  iresb  attack  has  beei 
made  ;  we  have  fimshed  theredoabt  andplani«d» 
some  guns  there  ;  but  there  are  defects  ia  tbe 
whole  position  both  of  castle  and  town,  which  I 
only  hope  he  is  not  wise  enough  to  uadentaod. 
Harlrf  there  is  a'trumpet  blowing  at  tbe  gate 
— a  summpns,  I  suppose ;  let  us  go  and  see.'* 

It  proved  to  be  not  exactly  as  he  sapposed ; 
for  Tilly's  envoy,  on  being  admitted  to  tbe 
presence  of  Merven  and  Herbert,  did  doI  for- 
mally demand  the  surrender  of  the  place.  Tbe 
import  of  the  message  was,  that  tbe  Bavarian 
general  desired  to  confer  with  the  goTernor  of 
Hejdelberg  at  any  place  that  he  woukl  appoint; 
a  truoe  being  agreed  upon  for  tbe  tioie.  A 
resolute  answer  was  returned,  to  tbe  eflect  that 
such  a  proposal  was  quite  inadmissible,  and 
that  any  farther  communication  that  mij^  be 
required,  must  take  place  with  Sir  Honce 
Vere,  general  in  chief  of  the  Palatine  forces. 

Scarcely  had  the  trumpeter  and  tbe  two 
commissioners,  by  whom  he  was  accompanied, 
retired,  when  a  sharp  cannonade  was  beard 
from  the  north-east ;  and  when  Herbert  aad 
his  companion  hastened  to  the  pheasant  far- 
den,  they  found  that  the  newly  constructed  le- 
doubt  was  in  possession  of  the  enemy,  and  that 
the  force  by  which  tbe  attacking  party  was  sap- 
ported  left  not  the  most  remote  chance  of  r^ 
covering  the  position  lost.  Such  was  tfie  first 
event  of  importance  in  the  siege  of  Heidelber|. 
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and  thick  and  fast  th^annon-balls  fell  into  the 
town  and  castle  ;  but  the  distance  was  great, 
the  science  of  projectiles  little  known ;  and  fur 
several  days  the  damage  done  was  of  no  great 
importance.  Nearer  and  nearer,  howefcr,  the 
Bavarian  general  pushed  his  approaches ;  and 
almost  hourly  news  reached  the  city  of  fresh 
reinforcements  having  arrived  in  the  enemy's 
camp,  of  some  other  point  being  assailed,  or 
some  other  gate  blockaded.  No  advantage, 
however,  was  gained  against  the  place  without 
a  fierce  and  resolute  contest.  No  sooner  was 
a  trench  dug,  than  the  foe  were  driven  from  it; 
no  sooner  was  a  fresh  battery  constructed,  than 
a  fierce  and  vigorous  assault  was  madeiowroit 
it  from  the  hands  of  the  enemies.  Sliil*  how- 
ever, they  advanced  slowly  but  steadfastly.  » 
they  were  driven  back  defeated  one  day,  ih«y 
gained  somewhat  more  than  they  bad  lost  the 
next ;  and  with  fresh  troops  continually  poaj- 
ing  upon  the  spot  assailed,  they  carried  on  the 
strife  unceasingly ;  while  the  garrison  of  Be»- 
delberg  were  too  few  in  number  to  oppose  any- 
thing like  an  effectual  resistance ;  and  retiree 
every  night  utterly  exhausted  by  the  laboore 
of  the  day. 

Wherever  the  struggle  was  the  roost  severe, 
there  was  Colonel  Herbert  and  Algernon  Grey; 
wherever  the  fire  was  the  hottest,  and  ihR 
danger  most  imminent,  there  they  were  in  tw 
midst  of  it.  The  confidence  of  the  soldiery  wj* 
unbounded  in  those  two  commanders,  espec«lly 
towards  the  former,  who,  leading,  encouraging 
directing,  inspired  them  by  his  example,  aad 
guided  them  by  his  experience ;  and  alihough 
they  saw  that  the  Bavarian  tnny  daily  mM« 
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=  MHne  progress,  yet  they  easily  perceived  that, 
if  the  resistance  was  carried  on  with  such  vig- 
our, months  must  pass  ere  the  t<iwn  could  be 
reduced ;  and  the  never  silent  voice  of  hope 
assured  them,  that  ere  then  succour  would 
arrive. 

On  the  nineteenth  of  August,  under  a  trcmen- 
«Ioii8  fire  of  all  kinds  of  missiles,  an  assault 
•was  made  on  the  Trutzkaiser,  one  of  the  priti- 
«ipal  defences  of  the  town ;  and  for  nearly  ati 
hour  and  a  half  one  storming  party  after  anotl>cr 
p«ured  on  relieving  each  other ;  but  each  was 
met  and  driven  back  with  a  degree  of  vigour 
and  determination  which  the  Bavarian  general 
had  not  been  led  to  expect  from  the  terror  and 
ddnsiernation  which  he  knew  his  iirst  approach 
had  spread  through  the  town.  The  citizens 
aided  the  soldiers  ;  the  soldiers  encouraged  the 
citizens  ;  and  not  only  were  the  assailants  re- 
pulsed, hut  followed  far  beyond  the  defences, 
«nd  mrftiy  of  them  slaughtered  between  the 
"Walls  and  the  main  body  of  the  Bavarian  army. 
Habit  is  a  marvellous  thing,  familiarizing  us 
"With  all  that  is  most  dreadful  and  abhorrent  to 
our  nature.  At  tirst  the  fall  of  each  cannonball 
in  the  streets  of  the  town,  the  destructi<»n  of  a 
chimney,  the  carrying  away  of  a  buttress,  spread 
a  thrill  of  terror  through  the  whole  place.  The 
inhabitants  covered  over  the  narrow  streets 
with  large  sheets  of  linen  to  hide  them  from  the 
eyes  which  they  imagined  were  directing  the 
messengers  of  death  towards  every  one  who 
was  seen  walking  in  the  town.  The  fall  of  the 
place  was  looked  upon  as  inevitable ;  and  many 
of  the  burghers  cursed  in  their  hearts  the  garri- 
son, whose  resistance  exposed  them  to  a  siege. 
There  were  others,  however,  and  indeed  the 
major  p^^rt  of  those  who  had  remained  in  the 
town,  whose  loyally  and  devotion  were  of  a 
firmer  quality ;  and  the  spirit  which  animated 
them  spread  to  almost  all  the  rest,  as  soon  as 
babit  had  rendered  the  ears  of  the  townspeople 
familiar  with  the  roar  of  the  artillery.  The 
j]eaih  of  a  citizen  by  a  shot  from  above  then  be- 
^an  to  be  spoken  of  as  an  unfortunate  accident ; 
;and  the  man,  who  some  days  before  would  have 
run  half  a  mile  at  the  report  of  a  cannon,  only 
jumped  a  little  on  one  side  to  avoid  the  falling 
stone-work,  when  a  ball  struck  one  of  the 
.buildings  of  the  city  close  to  him. 

One  person  in  the  beleaguered  place,  how- 
ever, could  not  be  reconciled  to  the  dangers  of 
that  siege.  Personal  fears  she  had  none  ;  she 
went  out  into  the  town  ;  she  visited  the  wound- 
ed and  the  sick  in  the  hospitals;  she  passed 
along  the  most  exposed  streets  and  the  paths 
ander  the  immediate  fire  of  the  enemy ;  she 
somforted  and  supported  the  timid ;  she  encour- 
aged the  resolute  and  strong- hearted  ;  she  spoke 
of  resistance  unto  death,  and  loyalty  that  knew 
no  termination  but  the  grave.  Wherever  she 
came,  her  presence  to  the  hardy  man  or  the 
frightened  woman  was  as  that  of  a  stjengthen- 
ing  angel ;  and  men  turned  to  ask,  **  Who  would 
bave  thought  that  fair  Mistress  Agnes  Herbert, 
80  gay,  so  gentle,  and  so  tender,  would  ever 
have  shown  such  courage  and  resolution  ?" 

But  in  the  solitude  of  her  own  chaml>er  the 
heart  of  Agnes  sank  at  ilie  thunder  of  the  can- 
vonade,  when  she  thought  of  those  so  dear  ex- 
posed to  hourly  perU  ;  and  when  a  group  of  men 
were  aeea  bearing  a  wounded  or  dying  comrade 
T 


from  the  quarter  where  her  father  and  her  lever 
were  engaged,  a  feeling  of  sickening  apprehen- 
sion would  come  over  her ;  and  o.^en  with  faint 
steps  she  vvould  hurry  fj)rth  to  see  the  face  of 
the  dying  mafl.  Then  she  wjjuld  reproach  her- 
self for  weakiiess,  resolving,  for  il>e  future,  not 
to  anticipate  the  evil  day  ;  and  would  prepare 
to  cheer  with  bright  yniles  the  return  of  weary 
friends,  when  the  combat  and  the  watch  were 
over. 

They  needed  all  that  could  be  done,  indeed, 
to  keep  up  their  spirits  in  the  contest  that  was 
going  on ;  for  day  by  day  and  hour  by  hour, 
notwithstanding  every  eflbft  of  i{\e  garrison, 
notwithstanding  an  amount  of  courag«i*on  the 
part  of  the  citizens  which  no  one  had  antlcipat-  ^ 
ed,  the  enemy  gained  ground.  To  HerlK?»  it 
was  a  bitter  disappointment  as  well  as  grief;  for 
calculating  with  the  experience  of  long  years  of 
war,  he  felt  sure,  that  when  Tilly  commenced 
the  siege,  the  forces  of  the  Bavarian  general 
were  inadequate  to  the  task  he  bad  undertaken, 
and  that  Hei(!elherg  could  hokl  out  for  months, 
if  it  were  defended  as  he  was  resolved  it  shuulcl 
be.  But  a  fewda>8  after  the  siege  commeho* 
cd,  fresh  bodies  ol  troops  appeared  wl»ere  they 
had  not  been  expected ;  a  greater  number  of 
pieces  of  heavy  ordnance,  then  bad  been  in  the 
Imperial  camp  on  the  fourteenth  of  August 
opened  their  fires  on  the  town  and  castle  on  the 
nineteenth  ;  and  the  report  became  rife,  that  the 
general  of  the  besieging  army  had  been  reinfor- 
ced by  ten  thousand  men  from  the  forces  of  the 
Archduke.  The  English  officer  became  moody 
and  desponding ;  and,  though  in  the  hour  of 
danger  and  of  combat  he  was  ful>  of  fire  and 
energy,  filling  the  soldiers  by  his  very  look  with 
courage  and  determination  like  his  own,  yet, 
when  he  returned  to  his  lodging  in  the  castle, 
he  would  fall  into  long  fits  of  silence,  gaze  upon 
the  ground  with  a  gloomy  eye,  or  p<»re  over  a 
plan  of  the  defences,  and  sadly  shake  his  head. 

The  operations  of  the  siege  were  at  first  con- 
fined to  the  left  bank  of  the  Neckar ;  and  the 
communication  with  the  town  from  the  right 
bank  by  the  road  over  the  covered  bridge  was 
unimpeded  except  by  occasional  parties  of  cav- 
alry, who  would  pillage  the  peasantry,  bringing 
in  provisions,  unless  protected  by  a  strong 
guard.  The  supply  of  the  town,  however,  was 
facilitated  by  the  exertions  of  the  Baron  of 
Oberntraut  and  his  small  force ;  and  his  very 
name  had  become  so  terrible  to  the  Imperial 
troops,  that  the  enemy's  cavalry  Iwould  with- 
draw in  haste  at  the  very  first  news  of  hie  ap- 
proach. Often,  indeed,  he  came  upon  them  un- 
aware like  a  quick  thunderstorm ;  and  almost 
daily  news  arrived  in  the  city  of  this  regiment 
of  Croats,  or  that  body  of  Cossacks,  having 
been  defeated  by  Oberntraut,  and  driven  over 
the  liver  in  terror  and  confusion.  He  himself, 
however,  never  appeared  within  the  walls  till 
the  month  of  September  came  in  ;  and  from  the 
batteries  above  the  Pheasant-garden  a  tremen- 
dous fire  was  kept  up  during  the  greater  pait  of 
one  whole  day  uptm  the  defences  of  the  castle 
and  the  town.  The  elements,  too,  cm  that 
m^^rning  seemed  to  fight  on  behalf  of  the  enemy. 
One  of  the  most  awfnl  tempests,  that  a  land, 
prolific  in  storms,  had  ever  witnessed,  swept 
the  valley  of  the  Neckar.    L\^V^v.^\vw^^^<^Vii^. 
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oaooonade ;  and  aboat  four  o'doek,  the  wind, 
which  had  been  rising  for  some  time,  increased 
to  a  perfect  hurricane.  Chimneys  were  blown 
down ;  honses  were  unroofed ;  men  and  wom- 
en were  killed  in  the  streets  by  the  falling  ma- 
sonry ;  and,  in  the  midst  of  the  terror  and  con- 
fusion, which  this  awful  phenomenon  created, 
the  Bavarian  general  ordered  a  general  assault 
to  be  made  on  the  defences  of  the  town  and  the 
castle.  MerTcn,  about  two-thirds  of  the  garri- 
son, and  a  large  body  of  the  armed  citixens  pre- 
sented themselves  to  defend  the  place  from 
what  was  then  called  the  Spire*s  gate,  to  where 
the  walls  of  the  town  joined  those  of  the  castle. 
Herbert,  with  Algernon  Grey,  the  Dutch  troops, 
and  the  English  volunteers,  together  with  two 
hundred  Palatinate  infantry,  undertook  to  repel 
the  enemy  in  their  attempt  to  storm  the  castle. 
The  cannonade  on  both  sides  was  tremendous,  as 
the  Imiierial  troops  marched  steadily  to  the  as- 
sault ;  and  from  the  top  of  the  round  tower  at 
the  angle  of  the  great  casemate.  Colonel  Her- 
bert watched  their  approach,  anxiously  calcu- 
lating to  what  point  their  efforts  would  be  di- 
rect^ ;  while  several  inferior  oflScers  stood  be- 
siie  bin  to  carry  his  orders  to  Algernon  Grey 
and  others  who  were  in  command  of  the  troops 
in  the  outworks.  Suddenly,  as  he  stood  and 
watched,  he  perceived  the  fire  of  several  of  the 
largest  of  the  enemy's  guns  turned  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  lower  part  of  the  town,  and,  as  it 
seemed  to  him,  upon  the  bridge ;  but,  from  the 
spot  where  he  stood,  he  could  not  discover 
what  was  taking  place  in  that  part  of  the  city. 
AAer  a  momeiit's  consideration,  he  pointed  with 
his  hand  towards  the  outworks  which  crossed 
the  Pheasant-garden  and  the  small  battery  on 
the  mount  at  the  angle,  which  commanded  the 
trench  towards  the  ApeVnest,  that  had  been 
lost  in  the  early  part  of  the  siege. 

**  There  will  be  the  principal  attack,"  he  said, 
speaking  to  the  officers  near  him.  <*  Speed 
away,  Wormser,  to  the  troops,  by  the  bath- 
house, and  order  them  to  detach  fiAy  men  to 
reinforce  the  battery.  I  must  away  to  see 
what  is  going  on  down  there ;  but  I  will  join 
them  in  the  Pheasant-^rden  in  a  few  minutes." 

"  You  will  see  best  from  the  block- house,  sir, 
by  the  Carmelite-wood,  where  the  English  vol- 
unteers are  posted,"  said  one  of  the  officers  who 
had  marked  the  fire  directed  upon  the  lower 
part  of  the  town ;  "  I  dare  say  the  Earl  can  tell 
you  what  is  going  on." 

Herbert  made  no  reply,  but  hurried  away  as 
fast  as  he  could  go,  seeing  two  more  guns 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  town,  towards  the  riv- 
er. As  he  hurried  across  the  great  casement, 
and  thence  through  the  gardens,  the  balls  fell 
thick  about  him  from  the  lesser  guns  of  the 
Bavarian  batteries.  Every  moment  some  of 
the  fine  rare  trees,  collected  from  all  parts  of 
the  world,  at  an  enormous  expense,  crashed 
under  the  shot,  or  fell,  torn  asunder,  strewing 
the  ground  with  fruits  and  flowefs,  such  as  Eu- 
rope seldom  saw.  The  vice  and  the  folly  of  un- 
oecessary  war,  is  never,  perhaps,  more  strongly 
ielt  than  when  its  destructive  effects  are  seen 
amongst  all  the  fair  and  beautiful  objects  which 
the  peaceful  arts  have  gathered  or  produced. 
But  the  thoughU  and  feelings  of  Herbert  at  that 
moment  were  those  of  the  warrior  alone :  the 
thoughtful  and  contemplative  man,  which  he 


had  appeared  in  cahner  days,  wu  cast  wnj, 
and  the  lion  was  roused  withm  him.  Tbetmi, 
in  whose  shade  and  in  whose  appeareDoe  to 
had  delighted,  he  now  cursed,  fur  covenng  i& 
some  degree  the  approach  of  the  enemy,  ud 
he  would  willingly  have  ordered  them  tH  to  he 
swept  away. 

Turning  the  angle  of  the  Pbeosant-garda, 
he  soon  reached  t^  block-house,  where  Alfcr- 
non  Grey,  with  his  band  of  EnglishmeSiSappon- 
ed  by  a  company  of  Dutch  infimtry,  had  beeo  lU- 
tioned,  as  soon  as  the  preparations  for  an  smiI 
had  been  perceived ;  and  as  he  reached  the  footif 
the  mound,  the  young  Earl  came  down  to  Met 
him,  asking,  **  Have  you  seen  my  meMeagrr 

"No,"  answered  Herbert,  quickly.  "Whtl 
news  from  below  there  1 — they  seem  firiofopat 
the  bridge." 

"  The  wind  has  carried  off  the  rooT  of  tbe 
bridge,"  said  Algerndn  Grey,  "and  tbei«iii 
great  firing  near  the  gate  tower  on  tbe  oUer 
side.  One  cannot  well  see  what  is  takini  pba 
for  the  smoke  and  the  tower ;  but  fresh  troofj 
seem  coming  up  from  Neunheim  and  tbe  plifls-* 

Herbert  set  his  teeth  hard,  but  made  oon- 
ply ;  and,  mounting  to,the  block-boose,  hefaiBd 
out,  holding  fast  by  an  iron  stancbeon ;  for,  oi 
that  high  ground,  it  was  scarcely  poasiUB  to 
stand  against  the  force  of  the  hurricaoe.  After 
a  moment's  consideration,  he  toned  to  hs 
young  countryman,  saying  in  a  low  loiee, 
•*  There  is  no  one  there  we  can  treat  Tk 
fellow  there  is  a  coward,  given  that  portbe- 
cause  we  thought  it  quite  secure  from  attid 
You  will  not  be  wanted  here,  Algernon.  Tw 
twenty  men  with  you,  and  run  down  wi^jj 
speed.  Assume  the  command  at  onoe:  if  m 
resists,  blow  his  brains  out ;  and  at  aU  eveoti^ 
maintain  the  gate.  If  we  lose  tbe  lrid|e,  tvf 
will  not  be  long  out  of  the  town." 

Without  a  word  the  young  nobleman  ob^ 
hurried  down  by  the  shortest  paths,  and  pasm 
through  the  deserted  streeUof  tbe  town,  wh«J 
no  human  being  was  to  be  seen  bat  a  woundoi 
soldier  crawling  slowly  back  from  the  ww 
and  an  officer,  still  more  badly  hurt,  earned « 
the  arms  of  three  or  four  hospital  n>^-  *" 
soon  reached  tbe  Heidelberg  side  of  tbe  bnd;^ 
where  he  found  the  gates  open,  and  the  »* 
way  under  the  hither  tower  crowded  ""^f^ 
diery.  From  the  other  side  of  the  New 
upon  tbe  bridge  and  the  farther  tower,  wajfr 
reeled  a  terrible  fire  from  a  considerablo  wf 
of  Bavarian  infantry  with  two  small  P**?^ 
cannon ;  and  from  time  to  time  the  bails  ft* 
the  battery  on  the  Geisberg  passed  otw  w 
bridge  and  dropped  into  the  stream,  ^*!^  Jv 
ing  much  damage,  except  to  one  of  tbe  ■««» 
piers  and  the  houses  in  the  lower  town;  w  » 
would  seem  that  tbe  Bavarian  ofltofl  «how 
were  somewhat  embarrassed  by  tbe  poaw* 
their  own  men  on  the  right  bank  of  ***"!* 

"Clear  the  way,"  cried  Atoemon  Or«J; 
"  and,  in  Heaven's  name,  esUblif*  soma  ortW 
There,  Laozprisade,  array  your  men  **^^*^ 
gates,  and  keep  ready  to  ckJee  and  defend  wO; 
in  case  of  need.    Where  is  your  eomma^ 

" God  knows,**  answered  tbe  man,  witt» 
laugh ;  •*  we  have  not  seen  him  for  this  w0 
And  Wasserstein  and  the  rest  over  tbe«  »» 
fighting  as  well  as  they  can  without  wdet* 

"  WeU,  I  wiU  command  them,**  •»*«*■ 
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Algernon  Grey ;  and,  advancing  at  the  head  of 
hit  men,  he  crossed  the  bridge  towards  the  op- 
posite gate.  Jast  in  the  middle  of  the  passage, 
a  bullet  tbrooghoneof  the  windows  of  the  bridge 
struck  his  corslet  and  glanced  oflT,  wounding  a 
man  behind ;  bat  the  young  Earl  harried  on  ; 
and,  forcing  his  way  through  the  men  crowd- 
ed round  the  gate,  mounted  by  the  stone  stairs 
to  the  top  of  the  town,  which  was ,  crowd- 
ed by  gallant  fellows  returning  the  fire  of  the 
enemy  from  every  window  and  loop-hole.  One 
iDan  in  particular,  a  burly-looking  German, 
Elding  the  rank,  which  we  should  now  terra 
aergeant,  stood  with  his  whole  person  exposed 
at  the  largest  aperture,  whilst  two  young  lads 
behind  him  loaded  and  re-loaded  a  store  of  ar- 
quebuses, with  which  he  busied  himself  in  pick- 
ing off  the  principal  assailants,  perfectly  heed- 
leMbf  the  shot,  which  sometimes  passed  through 
the  window  close  to  him,  sometimes  struck 
apon  the  stone-work,  or  lodged  in  the  wood 
and  tiles  of  the  conical  roof  just  above. 

"You  are  Wasserslein,"  said  Algernon  Grey, 
laying  his  hand  upon  his  shoulder.  "I  know 
jou  by  your  gallantry — let  me  look  out  for  a 
moment,  I  want  to  see  what  is  going  on." 

**  One  shot  more,  sir,  at  that  man  with  the 
green  plume,"  replied  the  man,  who  instantly 
recognised  him.  "We  must  make  the  best 
fight  we  can ;  but  I  think  they  are  bringing  up 
fresh  guns ;  at  least,  I  see  horses  there  coming 
at  a  great  pace." 

Even  while  he  was  speaking  he  had  been 
taking  a  quiet  and  deliberate  aim ;  and  the  next 
instant  the  gun  went  off,  and  a  Bavarian  officer 
feU. 

"There,  that  will  do,"  said  Wasserstein. 
*•  Now,  sir,  but  don't  be  long." 

Algernon  Grey  advanced  to  the  window  and 
gazed  out.  The  next  instant  a  shot  grazed  his 
face,  shattered  a  part  of  his  steel  cap,  and  pass- 
ed off;  but  he  did  not  move  an  inch,  and  he 
could  hear  the  man  behind  him  murmur,  "  Ah ! 
that  is  something  like." 

"  Good  news,  my  friend,"  said  Algernon  Grey : 
"  that  is  Oberntraut  coming  up  in  their  rear. 
I  know  his  cornet,  I  must  go  out  to  meet  him. 
You'had  better  come  down  and  command  at  the 
drawbridge  when  it  is  let  down  for  me  to  pass." 
"  I  would  rather  go  with  you,"  said  the  man. 
"  There  is  none  here  that  J  can  trust  but  you," 
said  Algernon  Grey,  laying  his  hand  upon  his 
arm.  "  You  must  stay  to  support  me,  in  case 
of  need." 

"  Well,  I  will,  then,"  answered  Wasserstein. 
**  Fire  away,  my  men,  fire  away !  Don't  give 
them  a  moroent*s  rest :  the  young  Englishman 
is  going  to  cut  their  throats." 

Descending  to  the  gates,  Algernon  Grey  ad- 
dressed a  few  words  to  his  men,  arrayed  them 
with  as  broad  a  front  as  the  space  would  per- 
mit, and,  after  a  moment  or  two  spent  in  prep- 
aration, that  the  enemy  might  be  taken  by  sur- 
prise, the  gates  were  thrown  open,  and  the 
drawbridge  lowered  in  an  instant.  With  short- 
ened pikes,  and  shoulder  touching  shoulder,  the 
English  band  rushed  across,  with  their  young 
leader  at  their  head,  while  every  loop-hole  of  the 
tower  poured  forth  shot  upon  jthe  enemy.  A 
number  of  men,  with  long  planks  to  form  a  sort 
of  temporary  bridge,  were  right  in  the  way ;  but 
seeing  what  seemed  to  be  a  considerable  body 


of  the  garrison  rush  forth  to  the  charge,  they 
dropped  the  timber  and  ran  back  upon  the  ranks, 
which  were  covering  their  approach,  and  threw 
the  first,  line  into  confusion.  The  narrow  road 
did  not  admit  of  a  wide  front  to  either  party ; 
and,  assailed  impetuously  by  the  English  pike- 
men,  the  front  line  of  the  Bavarians  gave  way, 
driving  the  second  back  upon  those  behind.  A 
number  fell ;  one  or  two  on  the  ]e(i  jumped 
down  the  bank  into  the  Neckar ;  and  confusion 
and  disarray  had  spread  panic  amongst  a  body 
of  several  hundred  men,  before  a  mere  handful 
of  assailants,  when  the  sharp  galloping  of  horse 
was  heard  from  beyond  the  turn  of  the  road ; 
and  shots,  and  cries,  and  words  of  eommand 
sounded  from  the  rear.  A  young  officer  of  the 
Bavarian  infantry  made  a  gallant  effort  to  rally 
his  flying  soldiers,  but  it  was  in  vain  ;  and,  wa- 
ving his  sword  in  the  air,  Algernon  Grey  ex- 
claimed, "  On !  on !  gallant  hearts.  Oberntraut 
is  upon  their  rear.  Push  on  for  that  gun.  We 
roust  have  one  trophy  at  least." 

The  men  answered  with  a  cheer,  and  the 
next  moment  the  cannon  was  in  their  hands. 
Up  the  slopes,  amongst  the  rocks  and  orchards, 
down  by  the  stream,  up  to  their  middles  in  wa- 
ter, the  Bavarian  troops  fled  without  order; 
and  the  moment  afler,  the  young  Earl  could  see 
the  Palatinate  horsemen  dashing  in  amongst 
them,  pursuing  wherever  the  ground  permitted 
it,  and  cutting  them  down  without  mercy.  It 
was  a  wild  and  strange  scene ;  and  in  the  midst 
of  it  was  seen  Oberntraut  himself,  without  any 
of  the  defensive  armour  of  the  period,  but  hab- 
ited merely  with  hat  and  plume,  buff  coat  of 
untanned  leather,  and  thick  gloves  and  riding- 
boots. 

"Oberntraut!  Oberntraut!"  cried  Algernon 
Grey,  as  he  came  near ;  but  Oberntraut  took  no 
notice,  dealing  a  blow  here  and  there  with  his 
sword  at  the  heads  of  the  routed  Bavarians,  and 
riding  on  towards  the  bridge.  Yet  it  was  clear 
that  he  must  have  recognised  the  English  par- 
ty ;  for  they  had  a  Bohemian  flag  with  them, 
they  wore  the  Palatinate  scarfs,  and  no  blow 
was  struck  at  any  of  them,  although  the  road 
was  so  narrow  that  the  young  Earl  was  obliged 
to  halt  his  men,  and  give  them  a  different  for- 
mation round  the  captured  gun,  in  order  to  let 
the  cavalry  pass. 

"  He  is  heated,  and  impatient  with  the  fight,** 
thought  Algernon  Grey ;  and,  without  farther 
cemment,  he  commanded  his  men  to  bring  the 
gun,  and  the  stores  of  ammunition  that  were 
with  it,  into  the  town,  and  returned  towards 
the  bridge,  knowing  that  there  was  scarcely  a 
part  of  the  defences  where  the  presence  of  eve- 
ry man,  who  could  be  spared  from  other  points, 
was  not  necessary.  The  drawbridge  was  by  this 
time  down  again,  and  the  gates  open ;  and,  leav- 
ing the  cannon  in  the  hands  of  Wasserstein,  the 
young  Englishman  hurried  up  with  his  men  to- 
wards the  block-house,  where  he  had  been  first 
posted,  remarking  a  tremendous  fire  from  the 
right  of  the  Pheasant-garden,  and  a  dense  smoke 
rising  up  from  under  a  cavalier  of  late  construe- 
tion,  still  farther  to  the  right.  As  he  approach- 
ed, the  comparative  quietness  of  everything  to- 
wards the  block-house,  and  in  the  park  of  the 
Friesenberg,  showed  him  that  an  attack  had 
been  made  in  that  quartet  \  ^tA^vwwcc^Vi"^^ 
[  T\g\l%,  \YlTO\\^\\  XYl^  liWt^i^  ^\\sA:\^^  \«Xs.^  'WA' 
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balf-completed  terraces  of  Solomon  de  Caus,  he 
soon  found  himself  at  the  entrance  of  the  Phea- 
sant-garden, and  had  a  view  of  the  outworks 
i^hich  had  formed  one  of  the  principal  points  of 
attack.  The  fire  seemed  somewhat  to  have 
slackened  ;  hut  the  Palatinate  troops  were  still 
ranged  within  the  parapet,  and  a  group  of  offi- 
cers were  seen  standing  near  the  centre  of  the 
platform,  amongst  whom  Algernon  Grey  could 
remark  the  figure  of  Herbert,  and,  somewhat  to 
his  surprise,  that  of  Oberntraut  also.  Herbert's 
face  was  turned  away  from  the  Bavarian  bat- 
teries, and  his  attitude  at  once  made  the  young 
Englishman  say  to  himself,  *♦  The  enemy  have 
been  repulsed."  *  The  next  moment,  he  saw 
Oberntraut  shake  C(»ionel  Herbert  warmly  by 
the  hand,  and  descend  the  steps  leading  to  the 
path  immediately  in  front.  The  young  Baron 
came  on  with  a  heavy  brow,  and  eyes  bent 
down,  as  if  in  deep  thought,  scarcely  seeming 
to  perceive  the  approaching  party  with  the 
Earl  at  its  head.  Algernon  stopped  him,  how- 
ever, and  took  his  hand,  saying,  "  What  is  the 
matter,  my  friend  V 

Oberntraut  gazed  in  his  face  gravely,  then 
swidenly  returned  his  grasp  warmly  replying, 
"There  is  a  great  deal  I  do  not  understand  ; 
but  I  am  sure  you're  honest — I  am  sure  you 
are,  and  I  have  said  so." 

Without  wailing  for  any  answer,  Oberntraut 
turned  away  and  walked  down  the  hill ;  and, 
murmuring  to  himself,  "This  is  very  strange," 
the  young  Earl  advanced  and  mounted  the  steps 
to  the  top  of  the  cavalier.  There  lie  saw  the 
enemy  in  full  retreat,  carrying  with  them,  ap- 
parently, a  number  of  killed  and  wounded. 
Herbert  was  now  at  the  farther  side  of  the 
Work ;  but,  though  he  must  have  seen  the  young 
Englishman  approach,  he  did  not  turn  towards 
him ;  and  when  Algernon  spoke,  his  reply, 
though  not  discourteous,  was  distant  and  cold. 
"  The  assault  has  been  repelled,  my  lord,"  he 
said  ;  '*  and  will  not  be  renewed  to-night ;  nev- 
ertheless, it  may  he  as  well  to  be  prepared ; 
and,  therefore,  J  will  beg  you  to  command  here 
in  my  absence,  while  I  return  for  a  while  to  the 
castle,  whither  I  am  called  by  business." 

Algernon  Grey  was  pained  and  surprised  ; 
but  it  was  not  a  moment  or  a  scene  in  which 
any  explanation  could  be  asked ;  and,  saying 
merely,  "  Very  well,  I  will  do  so,"  he  turned  to 
examine  once  more  the  retreating  forve  of  the 
enemy. 

Herbert,  in  the  mean  time,  descended  into 
the  Pheasant-garden  ;  and,  quickening  his  pace, 
as  soon  as  he  was  under  covering  of  the  trees. 
be  walked  in  the  most  direct  line  to  his  own 
lodging  in  the  tower. 

On  opening  the  door  be  found  Agnes  watch- 
ing for  his  retorn  ;  and  her  face  lighted  up  with 
joy,  as  s(»on  as  she  beheld  him ;  but  a  cloud 
came  over  it  the  next  instant  to  see  him  return 
alone,  which  had  seldom  happened  of  late. 

"  Oh,  my  dear  father,"  she  cried :  •*  I  am 
glad  to  see  you  back  uninjured.  This  has 
been  a  terrible  day — but  where  is  Algernon  I 
la  he  hurt  ?"  and  hero  her  voice  sunk  almost 
to  a  whisper. 

*'  No,  my  child,"  answered  Herbert,  gravely ; 
"he  is  sale  and  weW,  and  \\?v^  Avjiv^  \\\*  ^cswt 


of  the  circQlar  room,  unlocked  a  drawer,  td 
took  out  a  sealed  letter,  which  be  instkotij 
broke  open  and  commenced  reading.  X^an 
remarked  that  his  hand  trembled,  whict  abe 
had  never  seen  in  her  life  before.  Wbeo  be 
had  done,  he  seated  himself  and  leaned  bis  hoi 
upon  his  hand  in  thought. 

"  Agnes,  my  love,"  he  said  at  length ;  "  this 
place  is  no  place  for  you.  The  dangers  are  tft> 
great,  the  scenes  are  too  terrible.  I  must  send 
you  to  Louisa  Juliana  till  the  siege  is  urer.*' 

"Oh,  no,  no,"  cried  Agnes;  "I  cannot, I wiS 
not  leave  you.** 

"  Hush  !*'  said  Herbert;  "yoo  must  go;  yotr 
presence  here  unnerves  me.  I  will  send  off  a 
messenger  early  to-morrow  morning  to  the 
Electress  to  know  if  you  can  be  safe  with  ber. 
He  can  be  hack  in  two  days ;  and  then  ;« 
must  go.  Your  stay  here  and  all  the  rub 
would  drive  me  mad.'* 

Agnes  bent  down  her  head  and  wept ;  bo: 
Herbert's  determination  came  too  late.  Before 
the  following  evening  a  large  force  of  loiperiil 
infantry  and  several  pieces  of  cannon  croud 
the  Neckar  by  the  bridge  at  Ladenburg,  and 
were  brought  round  to  the  opposite  side  sf  tbs 
bridge.  The  town  was  thus  completely  in- 
vested ;  and,  although  not  cut  off  from  all  oos* 
munication  with  the  country  without,  the  ob- 
stacles that  presented  thenaselves  were  suck 
as  Herbert  would  not  willingly  expose  lui 
daughter  to  encounter. 


CHAPTER  XXXVni. 

On  an  evening  at  the  end  of  summer,  wbit 
leaves  were  yet  green  and  skies  yet  full 
of  sunshine,  though  the  long  daylight  of  tbe 
year's  prime  had  diminished  somewhat  rooie 
than  an  hour,  and  darkness  and  winter  weie 
stealing  slowly  forward  in  the  distance,  a  smafl 
but  handsome  room,  richly  furnished  with 
everything  that  the  taste  of  that  day  could  dis* 
play,  with,  exquisite  carvings  of  old  oak,  witk 
fine  pictures,  with  velvet  hangings,  ay,  and 
with  green  shrubs  and  flowers,  both  rare  aad 
beautiful,  showed  preparations  for  a  sapper 
party,  at  Which  two  persons  only  were  exp<^ct- 
ed.  The  table  was  arranged  with  great  taste : 
rich  fruits,  in  a  silver  vase,  formed  a  pyramid 
in  the  midst ;  and  two  or  three  dishes,  of  the 
most  beautiful  workmanship,  presented  variooi 
tempting  pieces  of  confectionery  strewed  over, 
in  quaint  devices,  and  in  a  regular  pattern,  with 
minute  flowers.  On  the  right  of  the  pnncipti 
table,  at  some  little  distance,  was  a  carved  oak 
bufl^et,  covered  with  crimson  velvet,  just  leen 
from  beneath  the  edges  of  a  damask  napkin,  on 
which  were  arranged  some  large  silver  taokards 
of  beautiful  forms,  two  golden  goblets,  and  sev- 
eral tall  glasses  gilded  on  the  stem.  Tbe  wis- 
(lows  of  the  room  were  open,  but  shaded  with 
trees  and  flowering  shrubs,  and  a  green  soft 
light  spread  through  the  interior,  as  the  rays  oT 
the  setting  sun  poured  throogh  the  veil  of  leaves. 
Tliat  light  began  to  assume  a  purple  hue,  show- 
ing that  the  orb  of  day  bad  touched  the  verge 
of  the  horizon,  when  a  lady  entered  by  a  duor 
N^^wim  itie  gardens,  magnificently  habited  ia  aa 


valiantly;"  and,  puilmg  \\et  ^ei\v\^  >^^\^^,  Vi^\eN^v:\\i^^\^^,^\>:twvws»?«\v^t  more  display  of 
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Sfeiglish  people  rendered  decorous.  We  see  the 
•ame  mode  of  dress  in  the  pictures  of  Rubens, 
especially  those  in  which  be  represents  the 
•ourt  of  France  at  that  period ;  but  the  cos- 
tume ha<l  nut  yet  become  general  in  Great 
Britain,  and,  to  English  minds,  the  dress  might 
have  been  higher,  the  wing-like  collar  more 
close.  The  lady  closed  the  d»or  and  locked  it ; 
looked  eagerly  round,  advanced  to  the  other 
door,  and  d^d  the  same.  Then,  taking  a* small 
▼ial  from  that  fair  bosom,  and  a  plate  from  the 
table,  she  poured  out  of  the  little  bottle  a  white 
powder  into  the  centre  of  the  plate.  There  was 
a  little  vase  of  silver  standing  near,  filled  with 
powdered  sugar,  and  from  it  she  took  a  portion 
with  a  small  silver  ladle,  then  mingled  the  sugar 
and  the  white  powder  in  the  plate  intimately 
tog«^'ther,and  sprinkled  the  confectionery  thickly 
with  the  mixture.  This  done,  she  again  gazed 
round,  looked  out  through  both  the  windows, 
re;:laccjil  the  little  vial  in  her  bosom,  and  then 
unlocking  cither  door,  went  forth  again. 

The  room  remained  vacant  for  half  an  hour ; 
twilight  succeeded  to  broad  day,  and  night  to 
twilight,  but  soft  and  fair ;  no  heavy  darkness, 
but  a  gentle  transparent  shade,  with  the  star- 
light and  the  coming  moon,  felt  though  not 
^een,  within  the  chamber.  The  windows  re- 
gained open ;  the  soft  air  sighed  in  through 
the  branches,  and  a  solitary  note  of  the  long- 
singing  merle  was  heard  every  now  and  then 
from  beneath  the  leaves. 

Suddenly  the  quick  hoofs  of  a  number  of 
horses  sounded  on  the  road  near,  then  stopped, 
and  voices  talking  gaily  in  the  house  succeeded. 
Two  servants  entered  that  carefully  decked 
room,  and  lighted  the  candles  in  the  lustres. 
A  moment  after,  a  man,  in  a  white  cap  and 
apron,  followed,  looked  over  the  whole  table, 
mdved  some  of  the  flowers  upon  the  dishes,  but 
the  cook  did  not  seem  to  remark  that  aught  had 
beenvlone  to  bis  confectionery. 

"  *Ods  life,  there  are  more  of  them  coming," 
he  cried,  addressing  the  other  two  servants,  as 
the  tramp  of  more  horses  was  heard  ;  "  I  wish 
they  would  keep  their  hungry  throats  away. 
Run  out,  Lloyd,  and  see  who  are  these  new 
ones." 

The  room  was  left  vacant  again  for  a  few 
minutes,  and  then  the  door  was  thrown  open  by 
one  of  the  attendants.  The  lady  entered,  lean- 
ing somewhat  languishingly  on  the  arm  of  a  tall, 
handsome  young  man,  splendidly  dressed,  but 
yet  without  that  air  of  high  birth  and  courtly 
habits  which  were  eminently  conspicuous  in  his 
fair  companion. 

A  slight  degree  of  paleness  spread  over  the 
lady's  face  as  she  passed  the  threshold,  and  the 
deep  fringed  eyelids  dropped  over  the  large 
hlack  eyes.  The  gentleman*s  look  was  upon 
her  at  the  moment,  and  his  brow  somewhat 
eontractcd ;  his  countenance  assumed  an  ex- 
pression of  shrewd  and  bitter  meaning.  He 
said  naught,  however ;  and  the  lady,  recovering 
herself  in  a  moment,  turned  her  head,  saying  to 
the  servant  behind,  "  Let  the  men  wait — tell 
the  boy  I  will  see  him,  and  receive  his  lord's 
tetter  a(\cr  supper.*' 

"  Who  are  these  men  1"  asked  the  gentleman, 
advancing  with  her  towards  the  table. 

**  The  page  of  the  Earl  of  Hilfingdon,  my 
gO0d  lord,*' she  replied,  with  a  Mrcaalio  amae, 


seating  herself  in  the  nearest  chair ;  **  his  page 
and  a  servant,  bearing  a  letter  from  ttiat  nubie 
gentleman  to  poor  deserted  me." 

"  Nay,  not  much  deserted,"  cried  the  other, 
in  a  gallant  tone,  "  when  my  heart  and  so  many 
others  are  at  your  feet." 

'*  Hush  !"  she  said  sharply,  though  in  a  low 
voice,  *'  nothing  of  this  before  the  servants." 

As  she  spoke  a  dish  was  brought  in,  and 
handed  first  to  her  guest ;  but  he  would  be  ex- 
tremely courteous  that  night,  and  ordered  it  to 
be  carried  to  her.  She  took  some  at  once,  and 
ate  without  noticing  his  aMention,  but  saying 
aloud,  as  he  helped  himself,  *'  I  am  but  a  poor 
housekeeper,  my  good  lord,  and  am  sorry  my 
noble  uncle  is  not  here  to  treat  you  better ;  but 
I  told  the  cook  to  do  his  best,  and  show  his 
skill." 

"  Oh,  this  is  excellent !"  replied  the  gentle- 
man, **  and  will  make  up  for  my  bad  fare  yester- 
day at  Hertford,  where  everything  was  so  bitter 
melhought  I  was  poisoned.  The  taste  is  in  my 
mouth  still." 

"  Nay,  we  must  drive  it  thence  with  better 
things,"  said  the  lady.  "  I  would  not,  deny  my« 
self  the  pleasure  of  receiving  you,  when  yoa 
wrote  to  say  you  would  come,  though  my  uncle 
was  absent ;  and  I  must  try  to  make  up  for 
your  disappointment  in  not  finding  him,  by 
giving  you  good  cheer — will  you  not  take 
winel" 

'<  Let  us  drink  from  the  same  cup,"  said  the 
gentleman,  with  a  soft  and  passionate  look,  not- 
withstanding her  warning  ;  **  the  wine  will  only 
taste  sweet  to  me,  if  your  lips  sip  it  too." 

The  lady's  eye  flashed  suddenly,  and  her  brow 
grew  dark  ;  but  she  answered,  tossing  her  proud 
head,  "I  drink  after  no  one,  my  lord.  As  to 
drinking  after  me,  you  may  do  as  you  please. 
Give  me  some  wine." 

"  Oh,  your  cup  will  render  the  wine  nectar 
to  mo,"  said  the  guest,  while  the  attendant  to 
whom  she  had  spoken  poured  out  some  wine 
for  her  into  one  of  the  golden  goblets.  She 
took  a  small  portion,  and  then  told  the  man  to 
give  it  to  her  visitor,  saying,  with  a  laugh  not 
quite  natural,  *'  What  foolish  things  men  are !" 

The  supper  proceeded ;  dish  after  dish  was 
brought  in,  but  the  gentleman  would  taste  noth- 
ing of  what  the  lady  had  not  partaken  before, 
till  his  conduct  became  somewhat  remarkable. 
Her  brow  grew  dark  as  night  for  an  instant, 
but  cleared  again  ;  and  all  that  remained  was  a 
bright  red  spot  upon  her  cheek. 

There  was  a  slight  rustling  sound  near  the 
open  window,  as  the  supper  drew  towards  ita 
conclusion,  and  the  lady  remarked,  "  The  wind 
methinks  is  rising."  Twice  or  thrice  she  look- 
ed in  the  direction  of  the  window,  and  a  sort  of 
anxious  uncertain  ext)ression  came  into  her 
face.  She  pressed  her  guest  to  drink  more 
wine,  and  he  did  so,  always  using  the  same 
cup  and  keeping  it  by  him;  but  the  wine  at 
last  seemed  to  have  its  effect.  His  face  flushed« 
his  eyes  sparkled,  bis  language  became  warns 
and  passionate,  somewhat  coarse  withal,  and 
mingled  with  a  bitterness  especially  on  the 
subject  of  woman's  heart  and  mind,  which  waa 
little  less  than  insulting  in  a  lady's  presence. 

Her  eye  fixed  upon  him  firmly,  shining;, <il«u. 
and  bnghx.  \\Vl^  «l  ^vaxaaxA,  \\wb.  \«A«t  ^"' 
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from  her  check,  and  she  remained  deadly  pale. 
*•  Why  gaze  you  at  me  so  sternly,  lovely  Kate  1" 
asked  her  guest. 

"  Because  I  think  you  do  not  yet  know  wo- 
men rightly,"  answered  the  lady  at  once :  "you 
will  learn  belter  one  day.  You  need  wait  no 
longer,"  she  continued,  turning  to  the  attend- 
ants ;  **  we  will  be  our  own  servants.  Now, 
my  good  lord,  to  end  your  supper,  taste  one  of 
these  tarts  of  Flemish  cream.  I  marked  well 
when  last  you  were  here  that  you  loved  them, 
and  I  had  them  prepared  expressly  for  you." 

One  of  the  servants,  ere  he  went,  carried  the 
silver  dish  to  his  lady's  guest ;  but  the  gentle- 
man kept  his  rule.  "  Will  you  divide  one  with 
me,  bright  Kate !"  he  asked. 

*'  Nay,"  she  answered,  glancing  her  eyes  for 
an  instant  to  the  window,  **  I  am  not  fond  of 
them." 

**  Then  I  will  not  take  them  either,"  said  her 
visitor.  **  What  you  love  I  will  love — what  you 
take  I  will  take." 

The  lady  set  her  teeth  hard  ;  then,  as  the 
servant  set  down  the  dish  and  withdrew,  she 
suddenly  stretched  out  her  hand  to  another 
plate,  saying  in  a  low  but  firm  voice,  and  with 
a  bland  smile,  "  Well  I  will  divide  one  of  these 
lady-grace's,  as  they  call  them,  with  you." 

"  That  is  kind,  lovely  Kale,"  cried  the  visi- 
tor, drawing  his  chair  nearer  to  her ;  "  and  of 
all  lady's  grace  on  earth,  let  me  have  yours." 

The  lady  smiled  again  quite  sweetly,  parted 
the  sort  of  cheesecake  equally,  and  gave  him 
half.  He  paused  an  instant,  and  she  began. 
Then  he  ale,  saying,  "This  is  excellent." 

"  It  is  not  bad,"  she  answered,  continuing  to 
eat  the  cake,  and  keeping  her  eyes  fixed  upon 
him. 

"  Now  that  I  have  my  lady's  grace,"  he  con- 
tinued, drawing  nearer  still,  and  endeavouring 
to  put  his  arm  round  her.  But,  instantly,  she 
started  up  with  a  look  of  scorn  ;  and,  at  the 
same  moment,  William  Iffbrd  sprang  in  at  the 
open  window. 

"  What  is  this,  my  lord !"  he  cried,  "  insult- 
ing my  sweet  cousin  t  Upstart  and  villain  as 
you  are,  were  there  a  drop  of  really  noble  blood 
in  your  veins — " 

"  It  is  vain,  William !  it  is  vain  !"  said  the 
lady,  in  a  low  tone.  "  You  have  come  too  late. 
I  have  eaten  too.  My  right  noble  lord,  you 
look  very  pale.  I  told  you  that  you  knew  not 
women  rightly.  You  know  them  now  —  as 
much  as  e'er  you  will  know.  Heaven !  how 
faint  I  feel!  But  his  eyes  roll  in  bis  head. 
Stop  him  from  the  door,  William.  You  are 
sick,  my  lord !  Will  you  try  some  Flemish 
cream,  or  taste  more  of  your  lady's  grace  1 
Methinks  you  have  had  enough  for  once." 

"  I  was  warned !  I  was  warned !"  murmured 
the  unhappy  man,  holding  by  the  table  for  sup- 
port. 

"  Ay ;  but  not  warned  that  the  hate  of  a 
heart  like  mine  will  sacrifice  life  itself  for  ven- 
geance," answered  the  lady,  sinking  down  into 
a  seat. 

"  I  will  have  vengeance,  too,"  said  the  guest, 
starting  up,  and  staggering  with  a  furious  effort 
towards  the  door.  But  William  Ifford  caught 
bim  by  the  breast,  and  threw  Y\\m  \i«L^iV..   "fta 

BUggered — fell — ^rolled  for  a  momeiiX.  ox  x^o  \ti\v>Ms«  %;>Aa,  ^«ik^\^  >Xc^  Va  Vasi  uirned  Tut, 
Ihiflitfiil  convulfiioDs,  and  thea,m\2u.aMsi«am\a»^^v^>A>^A^l^X\is]^^R»a^«a^ 


like  that  of  a  sea-bird  in  a  storm,  gave  op  tbe 
ghost. 

William  Ifford  was  at  this  moment  by  tb« 
lady's  side.  "  Catherine  !  Catherine !"  he  cried, 
"  have  you  taken  much  V* 

She  made  no  answer  ;  some  quick  sharp 
shudders  passed  over  her  frame,  and  a  son  of 
choking  sobbing  convulsed  her  throat.  A  min- 
ute after,  her  head  fell  back  upon  the  chair,  aod 
then,  with  a  low  but  sharp  sound,  ^nk  down 
to  the  ground. 

Her  guilty  kinsman  gazed  from  the  one 
corpse  to  the  other  with  a  wild  and  hesitaiinf 
look.  But  then  he  thought  he  heard  a  noise. 
It  was  the  sound  of  steps  and  voices  comia; 
near;  and,  leaping  through  the  window,  be 
disappeared.  He  could  not  have  been  gooe 
fifty  yards  when  the  door  of  the  room  was 
burst  open  in  haste,  and  the  attendants  oT  the 
house  flocked  in,  with  the  page  Frill  and  the 
old  servant  Tony  in  the  midst. 

"  Poisoned,  boy !  poisoned  !*'  cned  the  maa 
named  Doyd.  "  Heaven  and  earth !  it  is  tos 
true!" 

All  paused  in  an  instant,  as  the  eight  whidi 
that  terrible  chamber  presented  lay  before  tbeir 
eyes ;  and  for  some  moments  not  a  word  wu 
said,  while  one  gazed  over  the  shoulders  of* 
anotl^er  at  the  two  corpses.  Then  all  borst* 
forth  at  once,  surrounding  the  Earl  of  Hifliog- 
don's  page,  and  questioning  him  closely  with 
eager  and  vociferous  tongues ;  but  Frill  wai 
more  guarded  in  his  answers  than  might  have 
been  expected.  He  told  them  that,  hking  all 
fine  sights,  he  had  amused  himself  by  watching 
the  Lady  Catherine  and  her  guest  at  supper, 
through  the  window  on  the  right,  between 
which  and  the  other  window  stood  a  thick  tree. 
He  then  detailed  minutely  all  that  had  occurred  . 
till  the  entrance  of  Sir  William  Ifford;  declared 
that  he  had  heard  steps  approaching  over  the 
grassy  lawn,  and  there  had  seen  some  one  sud- 
denly appear  in  the  room,  who,  he  supposed, 
had  entered  by  the  other  window.  Ho  stoutly 
denied  having  seen  the  intruder's  face  ;  but  at 
the  same  time  remarked  that  the  poisoning  cooki 
not  be  his  doing,  for  that  nothing  more  was 
eaten,  till,  in  the  midst  of  high  words,  which 
first  gave  him  a  clew  to  the  terrible  truth,  the 
one  had  fallen,  and  then  the  other,  aod  ke  bad 
run  away  to  bring  assistance. 

Had  the  poison  been  of  such  a  quality  that 
any  antidote  would  have  proved  effectual,  so 
much  time  was  lost  that  none  could  be  adtoio- 
istered.  Not  a  spark  of  vitality  remained  wbea 
the  bodies  were  at  length  examined  ;  and  the 
only  indication  of  how  the  fatal  event  had  oe- 
curred  which  could  be  discovered,  was  a  smafl 
vial  in  the  lady's  bosom,  containing  a  voy 
minute  portion  of  a  white  powder,  which,  being 
tried  on  a  dog,  produced  almost  instant  death. 

The  wonder  lasted  its  nine  days  and  was^ 
then  forgotten  by  the  world  at  large ;  bat  the 
sudden  disappearance  of  Sir  William  Ifford,  the 
gay,  the  witty,  the  dissolute,  continued  for 
some  time  longer  to  excite  inquiry  and  remark. 
No  one  ever  learned  the  conclusion  of  hie  his- 
tory ;  some  said  he  had  entered  a  monastery  of 
Barefooted  Friars,  and  died  there  in  the  odour 
Q>^  ^-aiwcAxV^  \  others.,  with  greater  probability  «i 
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relentless  peraecatora  of  the  Christians.  We 
only  know  that,  on  the  night  when  this  double 
death  took  place,  a  horseman  rode  away  at  a 
terrible  pace  from  the  smalt  Tillage  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, took  his  way  as  fast  as  possible 
toDV'ards  the  sea-side,  and  there  left  all  traces 
of  his  coarse  behind. 

For  three  days  the  page  and  the  old  servant 
of  the  Earl  of  Hillingdon  were  detained  in 
Huntingdonshire,  to  give  evidence  regarding 
the  sudden  death  of  two  persons  of  such  high 
rank  ;  but  coroners  were  as  wise,  and  coroners' 
juries  as  enlightened,  in  those  days  as  in  our 
own,  and  a  burlesque  verdict  was  returned  in 
a  very  tragic  case.    The  stout  old  servant  and 
his  youthful  companion  then  set  out  to  join  their 
lord,  arrived  in  Germany  in  safety,- and,  thanks 
to  many  of  those  circumstances  which  might 
have  seemed  best  calculated  to  impede  them, 
soch  as  their  ignorance — or  rather  small  knowl- 
edge— of  the  language,  and  their  very  narrow 
information  upon  geographical  subjects,  arrived 
within  a  few  miles*  distance  of  Heidelberg 
with  fewer  difficulties  than  better  instructed 
persons   would    probably   have    encountered. 
The  answers  which  they  gave,  in  what  they 
called  German,  to  the  questions  of  those  who 
interrogated  them  completely  puzzled  their  ex- 
aminers ;  and  the  round  they  took  to  arrive  at 
the  city  brought  them  to  a  point  the  most  oppo- 
site fr»m  that  at  which  a  messenger  from 
England  might  have  been  expected  to  appear. 
It  was  late  at  night  when  they  arrived  at  the 
amall  village  of  Liegelhausen ;  but  there  they 
beard  from  the  villagers  a  confirmation  of  the 
ramours  which  had  previously  reached  them, 
that  Heidelberg  was  completely  invested,  and, 
to  use  the  expression  of  the  boors,  *'that  a 
field  mouse  could  not  creep  in." 

"  I  will  try,  at  all  events ;"  said  Frill,  "  for  I 
Icnow  my  lord  would  give  his  right  hand  for  the 
news  we  bring.  If  it  cost  me  my  ears  I  will 
try;*'  and  with  this  magnanimous  resolution 
be  lay  down  to  sleep. 


CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

It  was  in  the  early  gray  of  the  morning :  all 
was  silent  and  solemn ;  the  beleagured  city 
lay  in  its  brief  repose ;  the  cannon  on  the  hills 
and  at  the  gates  were  still ;  the  camp  of  the 
assailants  slumbered,  except  where  the  tired 
sentinel  paced  up  and  down,  longing  for  relief, 
or  where  the  wounded  lay  on  the  feverish  beds 
of  the  crowded  hospitals.  Quietly  and  silently 
on  foot,  with  their  horses  left  behind  at  the 
Tillage,  and  in  the  dress  of  the  Palatinate 
peasantry,  the  servant  and  the  page  plodded 
on  as  if  going  from  Liegelhausen  to  Neunheim. 
Ere  they  had  gone  far,  they  saw  the  tents 
which  now  thickly  covered  the  slopes  towards 
the  Heilgiberg.  the  huts  of  the  Croats,  and  the 
breastworks  which  had  been  thrown  up ;  while 
six  pieces  of  artillery  were  seen  stretched  out 
upon  a  battery  some  three  hundred  yards  up 
the  hill.  Still  they  walked  on,  however,  plod- 
ding along,  and  affecting  the  heavy  step  and 
swinging  air  of  the  boor. 

They  were  within  a  hundred  paces  of  the 
bridge,  when  suddenly,  from  the  neighbouring 
field,  they  heard  the  call  to  stand,  and  the  next 


instant  several  Aostrian  sold^iers,  in  their  white 
uniforms,  sprang  down  into  the  road.  One 
seized  Tony  by  the  arm,  and  the  others  were 
running  up,  when  the  page  gave  a  look  to  the 
Neckar  and  sprang  down  the  bank.  The  water, 
fortunately,  was  low,  and  the  boy*s  heart  stout. 

"  In  Frill !  in !"  cried  Tony ;  and,  without 
more  ado,  the  youth  dashed  into  the  stream. 

Two  shots  were  instantly  fired  at  him,  but 
in  haste  and  ill- aimed.  He  was  seen,  too,  from 
the  bridge,  and  several  arquebuses  were  dis- 
charged amongst  the  Austrians  with  very  little 
reverence  for  poor  Tony,  who  had  nearly  suf- 
fered severely,  held  as  he  was  in  the  midst«of 
the  enemy.  Protected  by  the  fire  from  the 
bridge,  the  boy  hurried  on  for  some  way,  up  to 
his  middle  in  water,  then  climbing  on  some 
rocks,  and  at  length  plunging  boldly  in  where 
the  tide  was  deep  and  strong.  He  was  a  good 
swimmer,  but  the  force  of  the  stream  was 
great,  and  the  water  deadly  cold.  He  was 
borne  down,  notwithstanding  every  effort,  car- 
ried through  one  of  the  arches  of  the  bridge, 
and  though  he  struck  for  the  shore  as  Isng  as 
he  could,  yet  nothing  but  the  town  wall  pre- 
sented itself  dipping  in  the  river,  and  his 
strength  began  to  fail.  A  little  sally-ports  and 
landing-place  at  length  came  in  sight ;  but  the 
poor  lad's  heart  sunk,  for  it  was  distant,  and 
he  felt  no  power  within  him  to  reach  it.  The 
last  thing  he  saw  was  a  man  running  quickly  , 
along  on  the  top  of  the  wall ;  then  all  became 
dim  and  green,  with  a  rushing  sound  in  the 
ears,  bewildered  thoughts,  and,  at  length,  dull 
furgetfulness. 

When  the  page  opened  his  eyes  again,  he 
was  in  a  small  room  and  laid  undressed  upon  a 
bed,  with  an  old  man  of  a  mild  and  venerable 
aspect  gazing  at  him.  His  whole  frame 
tingled ;  his  breathing  was  heavy  and  diffi- 
cult :  it  seemed  as  if  there  was  a  world  upon 
his  chest ;  and,  for  several  minutes,  he  recol- 
lected naught  of  what  had  happened.  There 
were  sounds  in  the  air,  however,  which  soon 
recalled  him  to  a  sense  of  where  he  was. 
Every  minute  or  two  a  loud  explosion  shook 
the  house  and  made  the  casements  clatter  as 
if  the  whole  building  were  coming  down  :  and, 
raising  himself  upon  his  arm,  he  tried  to  speak ; 
but  the  old  man  gave  him  a  sign  to4>e  silent, 
and,  going  to  a  table  near,  brought  him  a  small 
quantity  of  wine. 

It  was  long  ere  the  stranger  would  permit 
him  to  converse,  and  longer  ere  be  would 
allow  him  to  rise,  although  the  page  explained 
that  he  had  come  to  bring  some  intelligence  of 
importance  to  his  lord  the  Earl  of  Hillingdon. 

**  Your  lord  is  quite  safe  and  well,"  replied 
old  Dr.  Alting,  to  whose  house  the  youth  had 
been  taken,  in  answer  to  his  anxious  inquiries, 
"  and  you  can  go  to  hina  by-and-by.  At  present 
you  are  not  fit.  There  will  be  no  assault  to- 
day, for  there  was  one  yesterday ;  so  you  will 
have  time  enough.**  « 

But  Frill  was  impatient,  and  about  three 
o'clock  he  was  permitted  to  go  forth  with 
directions  as  to  where  he  was  likely  to  find 
his  master.  The  poor  boy,  however,  had 
somewhat  miscalculated  his  strength ;  for  he 
found  to  climb  the  hfll  a  weary  task;  and  when  J 
he  had  obtained  adavvss\QTw  \w\X9k  >X>e^  ^»9Bi\^;v^  . 
was  aeut  Itom  \fVacA  \»  ^^a  V«l  «aws5^  ^ 
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Mgemon,  till  at  length  be  sat  down  at  the  foot 
of  the  second  casement,  and  cried  from  very 
weariness. 

While  there,  a  young  officer  passed  with  his 
hand  hound  up,  and  paused  to  enquire  what 
tfiled  hirn.  The  matter  was  soon  explained, 
and  the  lad  was  once  more  directed  onward, 
but  with  belter  assurance. 

•»  The  Earl  is  at  the  block-house  which  you 
see  just  peeping  up  yonder,"  said  the  o^^ficer; 
•*  I  left  him  there  five  minutes  ago ;  out  go  by 
those  lower  paths,  for  the  fire  is  sor,iewhal  hot, 
and  you  may  chance  to  get  hurt  9.5  I  have  done, 
or  worse." 

TI10  boy  rose  again  anvi  walked  on,  passed 
through  the  park  of  t«lie  Friesenberg,  and  ap- 
proached tfie  edge  of  the  Carmelite  wood.  The 
cannonade,  as  he  went,  became  every  moment 
more  and  more  fierce,  and  the  balls  whistled 
more  than  once  over  his  head,  while  the  roar  of 
the  artillery  was  mingled  at  intervals  with  the 
rattling  fire  of  small  arms.  Not  only  in  front 
and  to  the  right  was  heard  the  sullen  sound  of 
the  heavy  ordnance ;  but  rolling  round  and 
round,  the  deep  voice  of  the  cannon  from  the 
walls,  and  then  farther  off  again  from  the  Im- 
perial batteries  was  heard  like  thunder  in  a 
forest,  and  stilt  the  mountains  and  rocks  sur- 
rounding the  narrow  valley  ^fjjipkar  echoed 
and  reechoed  the  terrific  WjgKf  He  was  a 
brave  lad,  but  his  nerves  wiHMihaken,  and  he 
looked  round  from  time  to  time  to  right  and  to 
led  expecting  to  see  the  enemy  forcing  their 
way  in. 

At  length,  however,  he  reached  the  foot  of 
the  little  hill  on  which  the  block-house  stood, 
and,  looking  up,  saw  two  or  three  men  whose 
faces  he  knew  well,  standing  above,  before  a 
small  palisade.  "Is  my  lord  here,  HalfordV 
he  cried.     '•  Is  my  lord  here  1" 

"  Yes,  yes  !"  cried  the  man.  "  Come  up, 
Frill ;"  and  the  boy  with  a  lightened  heart  ran 
up  the  steps  of  the  mount.  Before  he  reached 
the  top,  Algernon  Grey  came  forth  himself, 
saying  to  the  man  to  whom  Frill  had  spoken, 
**  Go  round  to  Colonel  Herbert,  Hal  ford,  as  fast 
as  possible.  Say  there  is  no  demonstration 
even  here — that  I  have  too  many  men,  and  we 
are  doing  nothing.  Ah,  Frill,  is  that  you  1  Wel- 
come back,'  my  good  boy.  How  in  Heaven's 
name  got  you  in  1    Where  is  Tony  1" 

••  In  the  hands  of  the  enemy,"  replied  the  boy. 
"  I  swam  the  Neckar,  and  was  nearly  drowned, 
but  he  was  caught." 

**  What  news  from  England  1"  asked  Alger- 
non Grey  eagerly.  ''  Did  the  Lady  Catherine 
give  you  or  Tony  a  letter  for  me  1" 

'*None,  my  noble  lord,"  answered  the  page. 

•*  She  intended,  I  believe,  but  was  prevented." 

"That  is  most  unfortunate!"  cried  his  lord 

bitterly.     "All  is  going  wrong  here,  and  one 

word  might  have  been  of  vast  importance — '' 

"  I  have  something  to  tell,  sir,"  said  Frill,  in 
a*  low  tone,  "  if  you  would  move  down  a  little, 
for  it  is  not  fitted  for  all  ears." 

Algernon  took  a  few  steps  down  the  hill, 
saying,  "  Speak,  speak !"  and  the  boy  went  on, 
in  a  voice  raised  little  above  a  whisper,  to  de- 
tail all  that  had  occurred  since  he  bad  lefl  his 
lord.  When  he  came  to  the  catastrophe,  Al- 
ernoD  Grey  turned  deadly  pale,  shocked  and 


utes  be  di  '^  not  utter  a  word,  bat  gaxed  iip« 
the  grou-^nj  jn  sad  and  bitter  silence.  He  vn 
free — »'.fje  heavy  bond  which  had  weighed  apm 
him  '*,or  so  many  years  was  broken — his  libt-ny 
^'^.s  restored ;  but  how  dark  and  terrible  wera 
*.ne  means  !  and  with  these  his  minJ  busied «• 
self  in  gloomy  thoughts  ere  it  would  real  u 
aught  else. 

*•  Who  was  the  man  1"  he  asked  at  Ifngih,- 
"  the  person  you  say  came  in  by  the  windu* ' 
"  I  did  not  see  his  face,  my  lord,*'  replied  iba 
boy  ;  **  but  I  beard  the  voice  of  Sir  WUlum  li- 
ford !" 

'•My  lord,  my  lord  !"  cried  the  soldier  Hal- 
ford,  coming  back  as  fast  as  he  couki  rus:, 
*'  Colonel  Herbert  desires  you  to  advance  loiba 
phcasaiit-garden,  without  a  moment's  dtUj, 
leaving  nothing  but  a  guard  here." 

Algernon  Grey  hurried  up,  called  out  the  En- 
glish and  Dutch  troops  from  the  block-house 
and  a  small  detached  trench  in  front.  arra>ed 
them  on  the  slope,  and,  telling  the  pa;;e  to  r^ 
main  with  the  guard  he  left  t>ehind,  ordered  the 
men  to  advance  at  the  charging  pace  by  the 
winding  path  through  the  wood.  The  ro'J  uf 
musketry  was  now  heard  sharp  and  near,  min- 
gled witti  drums  beating  the  charge;  and,  tail- 
ing back  to  the  side  €:^  the  man  Halfnrd,  tbe 
young  Earl  demanded  what  he  had  seen  and 
heard. 

"There  were  full  two  thousand  men,  sir,  advao- 
cing  to  storm  the  works  in  the  pheasant-gardea," 
he  replied.  "  I  counted  ten  Austhas  ensifu 
myself;  and  there  were  a  numt>er  of  Bavariaa 
troops  beliind." 

"  Were  they  near!"  asked  Algernon  Grey. 
"  Half  way  between  the  Crane's-nest  asd  the 
Cavalier,"  replied  the  soldier. 

The  young  Earl  ran  on  again  to  place  bimsecT 
at  the  head,  murmuring, "  No  time  is  to  be  lost, 
indeed." 

The  way  was  heavy  and  circuitous,  interrupt- 
ed by  frequent  flights  of  steps,  which  greatly 
delayed  the  men  ;  but  there  was  no  cuttim 
across  ;  for  the  trees  and  the  rocks  of  the  Frie- 
senberg in  that  part  which  had  not  yet  bees 
levelled,  interrupted  the  straight  course  which 
might  otherwise  have  been  taken;  and  the 
firing  was  heard  nearer  and  nearer,  till  even 
the  sound  of  the  guns  did  not  drown  the  cnes 
and  shouts  with  which  it  was  mingled  ;  whilst 
still  the  beating  drum  and  the  blast  of  the 
trumpet  was  heard  urging  the  men  on  either 
side  to  deadly  strife.  The  young  Earl's  heart 
beat  vehemently  to  get  forward,  but  a  ful 
quarter  of  an  hour  elapsed  ere  he  came  in  sifht 
of  the  point  of  attack,  approaching  the  works 
assailed  by  the  angle  of  a  fortified  terrace  whicli 
led  to  the  Cavalier.  This  terrace  was,  perhaps, 
the  weakest  point  of  the  whole  defences  of  tbe 
castle ;  and,  though  commanded  by  the  guos 
of  the  Cavalier  above,  it  formed  a  sort  of  step, 
as  it  were,  to  the  attack  of  the  stronger  work- 
The  parapets,  too,  had  been  terribly  shattered 
by  the  enemy's  fire,  and,  wheit  the  ycning  Eng- 
lishman first  caught  sight  of  it,  a  terrible  asd 
an  alarming  scene  presented  itself  to  his  eyes. 
An  Austrian  flag  was  already  upon  the  ter- 
race; tbe  fight  was  going  oa  hand  to  band 
in  several  places;  and,  at  tbe  farther  asgie, 
driven  almost  under  the  guns  of  the  Cavalier. 
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Bohemian  flag  in  his  hand,  rallying  his  men  to 
charge  the  enemy  in  the  hope  of  clearing  the 
platrurm. 

No  consideration  was  necessary;  the  only 
eouroe  to  be  pursued  was  plain  and  straight- 
ibrward  ;  and  though  at  ihe  ri&k  of  encounier- 
iog  the  fire  of  Iricnds  as  well  as  of  enemies, 
Algernon  Gn>y  sprang  up  the  steps  to  the  top 
of  the  terrace,  arrayed  his  men  wiih  a  wide 
front,  and  gave  the  order  to  charge.  There 
was  no  hesitation  either  on  the  part  of  the  Eng- 
lish or  the  Dutch.  All  saw  that,  without  a 
great  effort,  the  fort  was  lost;  and,  rushing  on 
in  a  compact  body,  they  swept  the  whole  length 
of  the  terrace,  driving  the  assailants  before 
them  at  the  point  of  the  pike.  Attacked  in 
front  and  rear  at  the  same  time,  the  imperial 
troops,  who  were  establishing  themselves  on 
the  platform,  gave  way ;  many  threw  down 
their  arms ;  and  many  either  leaped  over  the 
parapet  into  the  midst  of  their  comrades  below, 
or  rushed  to  the  tops  of  the  ladders,  and  cast 
themselves  upon  those  who  were  climbing  up 
to  support  them.  The  outwork  was  regained ; 
and,  waving  his  hand  to  Herbert,  whom  he 
saw  a  little  in  advance,  the  young  Earl  was 
turning  his  head  to  give  orders  for  a  part  of 
his  men  to  fall  back  and  line  the  parapet  again, 
when  suddenly  he  saw  Agnes's  father  stagger, 
drop  the  flag,  and  fall  forward  on  the  platform. 
With  a  few  brief  words  as  to  the  defence  of 
the  work,  Algernon  Grey  sprang  forward  to 
Herbert's  side.  Two  of  his  mvn  had  already 
^raised  him  in  their  arms ;  but  bis  bead  hung 
heavily  on  his  shoulder ;  and  a  ghastly  wound 
on  the  right  temple,  passing  along  the  whole 
aide  of  the  head  and  evidently  injuring  the 
sknil,  "  bade  hope  itself  despair." 

**  He  is  dead,  sir,  he  is  dead,*'  said  one  of  the 
men  who  held  him  in  his  arms. 

**  I  think  not,"  said  Algernon,  watching  his 
countenance  sadly  ;  *'  the  brain  will  not  be  in- 
jured. Throw  a  cloak  over  him  and  carry  him 
down  into  the  garden  ;  I  will  come  in  a  minute, 
when  I  have  spoken  with  the  captain  of  the 
cavalier — ^get  him  some  \#ater.*' 

The  men  took  him  up  and  bore  him  down 
the  steps ;  but  the  news  had  spread  already 
amongst  the  men,  and  it  was  evident  that  they 
were  greatly  discouraged.  Although  rapid 
means  were  taken  by  Algernon  Grey  and  the 
oflScer  now  in  command  of  the  outwork  for  its 
defence  it  is  probable  that  it  would  have  been 
taken  that  night,  as  it  was  on  the  follow  ing 
morning,  had  not  the  Imperial  ofllcers,  smarting 
from  severe  loss  and  discouraged  by  an  unex- 
pected repulse  at  the  very  moment  when  they 
thought  themselves  victorious,  ordered  the 
drums  to  beat  a  retreat.  A  furious  cannonade 
followed  the  enemy  as  they  retired ;  and,  seeing 
that  all  was  safe  for  the  time  in  that  quarter, 
Algernon  Grey  lefl  his  men  under  the  command 
of  the  Dutch  oflScer  associated  with  him,  and 
tmrned  to  ascertain  the  fate  of  his  friend.  At 
the  top  of  the  steps,  however,  his  eye  ran  over 
the  town  of  Heidelberg,  and  he  beheld  with 
consternation  fire  and  smoke  arising  in  large 
▼olumes  from  three  diflferent  parts  of  the  town. 
Springing  down,  he  hurried  to  a  spot  where, 
ander  tome  trees,  he  saw  several  men  grouped 
together  around  another  lying  on  the  ground, 
aod,  aa  he  adTaoced,  one  of  them,  a  young 
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German  officer,  came  forward  to  meet  h'm,. 
saying,  **  He  is  living,  my  lord  ;  he  has  spoken, 
he  has  mentioned  your  name." 

In  another  instant  Algernon  was  by  Herbert's 
side,  and  saw,  with  a  gleam  of  hope,  that  his 
eyes  were  open,  and  the  light  of  life  and  intel? 
lect  still  therein.  They  turned  upon  l^m.  In- 
deed, with  a  faint  sad  look,  and  the  lips  moved 
for  a  moment  ere  a  sound  issued  forth.  *'  My 
child  !"  he  said,  at  length,  "  my  child  !" 

**  Shall  I  send  for  hert"  asked  Algernon 
Grey,  kneeling  by  his  side,  and  bending  down 
his  ear.  . 

*'  No,  no !"  answered  the  wounde^p^man, 
quickly  ;  "  but  her  fate,  young  man— heri^te  1" 

"  Fear  not,  fear  not,"  answered  the  Eart  ;  •*  I 
will  defend,  protect  her  with  my  life — die  for 
her  should  need  be." 

*•  I  believe  you,"  said  Herbert ;  '« I  will  trust 
you,  through  God  ,  Y.et  twear  to  me  that  you 
will  deal  with  her  Woneslly ;  swear  by  all  that 
you  hold  most  sacred — by  your  faith  in  Christ — 
by  your  honour  as  an  English  gentleman,  that 
you  will  be  to  her  as  a  brother." 

*•  I  will  be  more,"  answered  Algernon,  in  a 
low,  but  firm  voice,  *•  I  will  be  her  husband.  I 
swear  to  you,  by  all  I  hold  most  sacred,  that,  as- 
soon  as  she  herself  will  consent,  she  shall  be 
my  wife  ;  tj^hcn,  my  sifter." 

*  ^'^"^  4RHP'^  Herbert,  sternly ;  "  have 
you  not  anSHBrife,  young  lord?" 

**No;"  answered  Algernon  Grey,  pressing 
his  hand  ;  *'  that  impedinkcnt  is  removed — that 
bond  broken.  If  you  had  read  the  letter  which 
I  wrote  you,  yon  would  have  seen  that  the  mar- 
riage was  but  in  name.  "  It  is  now,  however, 
altogether  at  an  end.  I  have  received  the 
tidings  this  day — within  this  hour.  She  whom 
men  called  my  wife  is  dead." 

••  Dead  !"  cried  Herbert,  in  a  stronger  voice ; 
•*  death  is  bii<y  just  now  ;"  and  then  he  paused, 
and  raised  his  hand  feebly  to  his  head  ;  but  the 
fingers  rested  upon  the  bloody  hair,  and  he  drew 
them  back,  and  pressed  Algernon's  hand  in  his. 
**I  trust  you,"  he  said  at  length,  **I  trust  you> 
Algernon.  Oberntraut*s  news  that  you  were 
already  married,  frightened — shocked  me.  I 
found  confirmation  in  your  letter,  and  I  have 
been  very  sad  ever  since;  but  I  trust  you. 
Love  her — oh,  Iqve  her,  and  make  her  happy, 
fur  she  deserves  it  well.  An  hour  more,  and 
the  father's  arm  will  be  cold  and  powerless. 
Be  you  all  to  her.  What  wants  that  man  ?  Ask 
him  whence  ho  comes.  I  would  fain  die  in 
quiet." 

**  The  town  has  fallen,  sir,"  said  an  officer, 
who  had  conic  up  in  haste.  "  In  two  places 
ilicy  have  forced  a  way,  and  Colonel  Merven 
has  retreated  to  the  castle  with  the  garrison. 
Ho  sent  me  up  to  call  Colonel  Herbert  to  in- 
stant council." 

**Tell  him,"  said  Herbert,  raising  his  head, 
*'that  Colonel  Herbert  is  removed  from  his 
command  by  a  higher  power  than  any  on- 
earth.  Tell  him  what  you  have  seen,  and  that 
I  say,  God  protect  him,  and  bless  his  arms  in  a 
just  cause !  Now,  Algernon,  ono  word  more 
— there  are  not  many  lefl  for  me  to  speak :  the 
town  is  taken— the  castle  must  fall ;  we  have 
no  stores,  no  means.  Good  God  !  let  not  my 
child  be  in  this  place,  if  it  must  fall  by  storm  ! 
Heaven  and  earth  ! — it  makes  this  ^{qqc  thas«- 
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tered  brain  reel.  Swear,— swear  you  will  take 
her  hence.  There  are  the  passages  below  ; 
8hq  knows  them  all.  There  is  the  way,  out 
jj^ere  •/' — and  he  pointed  with  his  hand. 
•  *•  I  will,  if  it  be  possible,"  answered  Alger- 
Don  Grey. 

** Possible,  possible!"  said  Herbert,  his  mind 
evidently  wandering ;  ''  oh,  yes,  it  is  quite  pos- 
;  sible.  You  hear,  he  swears  that  be  will  take 
her  hence,'*  continued  the  dying  mhn,  with  his 
faint  eyes  rolling  over  the  bystanders ;  **  he 
swears — remember — keep  him  to  his  oath." 

'*  Wh^«ny  gallant  friend  !"  said  an  English 
Yoica  Npnod  Algernon  Grey,  "  brought  to  this 
at  lastjl^ 

"  Ay,  Menren,  ay,  even  so,**  answered  Her- 
bert ;  **  we  must  all  come  to  this.  Bring  me 
some  water.  I  will  speak  with  you,  Merven. 
He  swears  he  will  take  her  hence  before  they 
stor^  the  place.  Send  him  forth,  for  I  know 
him — know  him  W6ll.  He  will  remain  to 
fight ;  and  then  she  is  without  father,  husband, 
friend.  Oh,  God !  have  mercy  on  me !  how 
my  brain  reels  !'*      ' 

"  Let  some  one  fetch  a  litter,**  said  Merven, 
kneeling  down  by  his  side ;  "  we  must  bear 
iiim  home.** 

'*  I  have  sent  for  ote  already,**  said  Alger- 
non Grey ;  "  yonder  it  I'^mes,  I  thiuk.'* 

**  My  child,  my  sweet  child  I**  said  Herbert, 
gazing  still  in  Merven*8  face  ;  **  she  can  qloso 
my  eyes,  and  then  away— you  will  not  let  him 
linger!** 

"  No,"  answered  the  Governor,  "  I  will  send 
him  forth,  upon  my  word.  If  my  command  is 
of  any  power  he  shall  go.  He  can  be  of  little 
serviccjiere,  I  fear.**       j. 

*'  Thanks,  thanks  !**  ^d  Herbert,  and  fell 
intouBilencc,  closing  his  eyes. 

A  few  minutes  after,  a  litter  was  brought  up 
.  from  the  castle ;  it  was  one  which  the  Princess 
Elizabeth  had  ol\en  used, — and  Herbert  was 
placed  upon  it,  aitd  the  curtains  drawn.  Four 
stou^  soldiers,  taking  it  upon  their  shoulders, 
carried  it  down,  and  Algernon  Grey  followed, 
conversing  sadly  with  Merven,  and  informing 
hhn  of  all  that  had  taken  place  of  the  assault  on 
their  side. 

**You  have  been  more  fortunate  than  we 
have,**  answered  the  Governor.  **  Trutzkaiser 
was  taken  early  in  the  day ;  and  the  fools,  for- 
getting to  shut  the  gates  as  our  soldiers  rushed 
in,  the  enemy  came  pell  mell  amongst  them. 
I  rallied  them,  barricaded  the  street  by  the 
Spere*s  door,  and  kept  them  at  bay  till  four, 
when  came  the  news  that  the  bridge  was  like- 
wise forced ;  and  it  became  needful  at  once  to 
retire  into  the  castle,  lest  I  should  be  taken  in 
firont  and  rear  at  once.  But  even  here  I  find,*' 
he  added  ia  a  low  voice,  "  there  is  but  provi- 
sion and  ammunition  for  four  days.  Tilly  has 
already  sent  to  offer  terms ;  but  I  have  referred 
him  to  Vere,  in  Mannheim ;  and  most  likely  we 
shall  have  another  assault  to-morrow.  Hark ! 
Bo  you  hear  those  shrieks?  *Tis  from  the 
iown.  The  bloody  villains  are  at  their  work  !** 
and  he  looked  sternly  down  upon  the  ground, 
setting  his  teeth  bard.  Algernon  Grey  made 
•no  reply ;  and  Merven  continued,  **  Yon  have 
promised  to  go,  my  friend,  and  take  the  swoet 
^rl  with  you ;  but  how  is  it  to  be  done  ?** 

**!  know  DOt,**  answered  tVie  ^oMti^  Eiaxl\ 


*<  but  my  promise  was  only  conditional.  If  we 
could  send  her  forth  in  safety  all  would  be  veil : 
I  cannot — ought  not  to  quit  the  place  while  yoa 
remain  to  defend  it.** 

"He  knew  you,  you  see,'*  said  Merren; 
"  but  if  there  be  a  means  I  must  send  you ;  for 
I  have  promised  unconditionally ;  and  you  most 
obey  me,  my  young  lord — ^bow,  is  the  only 
question.'* 

''  Herbert  seemed  to  think  she  knew  of  some 
means,**  said  Algernon  Grey  ;  *•  but  yet — ** 

•*No  buts,  my  lord,'*  replied  Merven.  **If 
there  be  a  means  you  must  take  it,  when  and 
bow  you  can.  I  desire,  I  command  you  to  do 
so ;  it  will  be  two  mouths  less  in  the  castle, 
and  that  is  always  something.  Stay,  I  will  atk 
him  ^hat  he  meant.  Perhaps  we  could  dress 
her^a  page,  and  send  you  under  a  flag  of  trace 
to  dATer  with  Vere  on  the  terms  of  capitula- 
tion ;  but  no,  it  would  not  do.  Tilly  ia  such  a 
brute ;  you  would  almost  be  as  safe  within  the 
walls ;  and  his  men  are  not  the  most  famous 
for  keeping  terms  even  when  solemnly  sworn 
to.  I  shpttld  not  wonder  if  we  were  all  massa- 
cred m^^bhlDg  out.  But  I  will  ask  him  if  be 
knows  ap^<>ther  means  ;**  and,  taking  a  step  or 
two  forward  to  the  side  of  the  litter,  he  drew 
back  the  curtain.  The  moment  after,  he  turned 
his  face  sadly  towards  Algernon  Grey,  shaking 
his  head  sadly,  and  saying,  **  He  can  give  do 
answer  now.** 

Herbert*s  eyes  were  open,  but  they  were 
fixed  and  meaningless.  The  jaw  had  dropped ; 
the  hand  grasoMi  tight  the  side  of  the  Utter, 
but  it  was  alr^P^  cold  as  ice. 

**  Halt,  my  men,**  said  Merven  ;  "  'tis  useless 
i>earing  him  farther.  Carry  him  to  the  garden- 
er's house,  there;"  and  he  pointed  up  to  a  , 
small  stone  building  lying  between  the  outer 
and  the  inner  works,  some  fifty  paces  on  the  left 
Then  grasping  the  Earl's  hand,  he  added, 
**  Hasten  down  to  her  and  break  the  tidings ; 
then  ask  her  if  she  knows  any  means  of  flying 
from  this  place ;  and,  if  she  does,  remember  it 
is  my  most  express  command  that  you  guard 
her  safely  on  the  way.  They  tell  me  some 
one  got  into  the  town  to-day  from  without: 
and  if  so,  there  must  be  a  way  hence  also.*' 

*»  It  was  my  poor  page,  who  swam  the  Neck- 
ar,'*  answered  Algernon,  with  a  sad  smile; 
*'  but  I  will  go  and  bear  my  heavy  story  to  peer 
Agnes.'* 

*'  Do,  do,**  said  Merven  ;  <*  and  I  will  hasten 
back  into  the  castle  and  send  a  messenger  lo 
Tilly,  calling  on  him  as  a  man  and  a  Christian 
to  stop  the  atrocities  going  on  there  betow. 
Those  shrieks  wring  my  very  heart." 

The  unfeeling  reply  to  Merven's  message  it 
well  known ;  and  every  reader  of  history  ii 
aware  that  for  three  whole  days  the  town  of 
Heidelberg  was  given  up  to  a  brutal  soldiery. 

Algernon  Grey  walked  sadly  on,  and  stowly 
too ;  for  he  shrunk  from  the  terrible  task  before 
him.  He  did  wrong,  though  unintentionally; 
for  he  calculated  not  how  fast  rumour  travels, 
knew  not  that  the  utmost  speed  was  needful  to 
outstrip  the  winged  messengers  of  evil  tidings. 
He  paused  for  a  moment  at  the  foot  of  the 
stairs  leading  to  Agnes's  apartments,  which 
were  still  in  what  is  called  the  Electress's  lodg- 
ing ;  then,  having  made  up  hia  mind  how  to 
^ani^  aadlaid  vain  plans  for  breaking  the  tidiaga 
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gently,  he  ascended  with  a  quick  step,  and 
opened  the  door. 

Agnes  was  seated  at  a  table,  with  her  hands 
pressed  over  her  eyes  and  her  bosom  heaying 
with  heavy  sobs ;  but  the  moment  he  entered 
she  raised  her  head,  started  up  and  cast  herself 
upon  his  bosom,  murmuring,  '*  Oh,  Algernon, 
Algernon !" 

He  saw  that  aU  had  been  told,  and  for  his  sole 
reply  he  pressed  her  to  his  heart  in  silence. 

**  Where  have  they  taken  him  1"  she  asked, 
at  length,  wiping  away  the  tears  that  flowed 
fast  again  as  soon  as  dried. 

**  To  the  gardener's  house,*'  he  answei^ed,  "  to 
the  right  of  the  great  casemate.** 

**  I  must  go  thither,*'  she  said,  "  I  must  go 
thither.    Come  with  me,  dear  Algernon;   I 
haTe  none  but  you  to  support  me  now."    Ajo/j^ 
she  moved  towards  the  door,  dressed  as  shVf 
^was  at  the  moment. 

"  Nay,  throw  this  veil  over  you,  mv  love,*'  he 
aaid,  taking  up  one  that  lay  near  and  putting  it 
-over  her  head.  Then,  drawing  her  arm  through 
his  own,  he  led  her  down,  and,  choosing  the 
least  frequented  paths,  proceeded  towards  the 
gardener*s  house.  'tiX 

The  sun  was  setting  in  the  mellow  evening 
of  an  early  autumn  day ;  the  sky  was  clear  and 
bright ;  the  aspect  of  all  nature  sparkling  and 
beautiful ;  peace  and  tranquillity  breathed  forth 
from  the  fair  face  of  all  inanimate  things ;  while 
the  tiger  in  man*s  heart  was  defiling  with  blood 
the  noblest  work  of  the  Creator.  The  contrast 
rendered  that  whole  day  more  ds^lumore  sad, 
more  terrible  than  if  heavy  thundJKlouds  had 
brooded  over  the  devoted  city,  or  storm  and 
tempest  had  swept  the  valley,  overrunning  with 
massacre  and  crime. 

They  met  several  of  the  soldiery,  as  they 
walked  on ;  but,  with  an  instinctive  reverence 
for  sorrow,  the  men  made  large  way  for  them 
to  pass ;  and  Agnes,  with  trembling  steps  and 
weeping  eyes,  approached  the  house  where  her 
father's  body  lay,  and  entered  the  room  of  death. 
For  an  instant  she  clung  almost  convulsively  to 
her  lover's  bosom,  when  the  fearful  sight  of  the 
inanimate  clay,  streaked  with  the  dark  blood  of 
the  death-wound,  appeared  before  her;  but 
then,  loosening  her  hold,  with  a  wild  gasp  she 
-crept  towards  the  bed,  as  if  afraid  to  wake  him  ; 
and,  kneeling  down,  kissed  the  cold  band  and 
cheek.  She  knelt  there  long,  till  the  daylight 
faded,  and  Algernon  gently  laid  his  hand  upon 
her  arm,  saying,  **  Rouse  yourself,  dearest  Ag- 
nes !  We  have  his  last  commands  to  obey.  He 
has  given  you  to  me  for  ever ;  but  has  charged 
me  to  convey  you  hence,  if  it  be  possible,  before 
a  new  assault  has  been  made  upon  the  place, 
hinting  that  you  could  point  out  the  means  of 
flight.  Come,  then,  into  another  room,  and  let 
U8  speak  of  these  things." 

Agnes  rose  more  calm  than  he  had  expected, 
and,  la3ring  her  hand  on  his,  she  answered, 
**  Whatever  you  ask  me,  I  will  do,  Algernon ; 
but  you  must  let  me  watch  here  this  night ;  I 
will  come  now,  but  it  will  be  to  return  again 
Boon ;  and  I  will  try  to  clear  my  thoughts,  and 
tell  you  what  were  the  wishes  and  intentjpns 
of  him  who  lies  there  so  sadly  still." 

She  turned  her  head  from  the  bed,  and,  with 
her  eyes  cast  down,  withdrew  into  the  outer 
room  of  the  gardener*8  dweUiog>  where  there 


was  no  one  but  an  old  servant ;  for  the  chie^ 
gardener  himself  had  removed  some  weeks  be- 
fore to  a  more  secure  abode ;  and  there  seating . 
herself  near  the  window,  she  seemed  to  watch 
with  eyes  half  overflowing  the  last  faint  streaks 
of  light  that  hung  upon  the  western  sky. 

"He  felt  that  it  would  end  thus,  Algernon," 
she  said  at  length,  "  and  often  talked  to  me  of 
such  evil  chances,  as  if  he  would  prepare  my 
mind  for  the  event.  But  it  went  worse  with 
him  lately ;  for  something,  I  know  not  what, 
had  disturbed  and  grieved  him.  He  spoke  then 
of  sending  me  to  the  Electress  motbe^  and 
seemed  doubtfhl  and  anxious ;  whereaa  Sp^re 
he  had  always  seemed  to  feel  that  if  it  ^tmre 
God*s  will  he  should  fall,  you  would  protect 
and  defend  me.*' 

*'  It  was,  my  love,  that  he  heard  suddenly, 
and  from  one  who  knew  not  all  the  facts,*'  Al- 
gernon replied,  -*  that  which  he  would  not  listen 
to  from  me."  ' 

**  I  fear  it  embittered;  bis  last  hour,"  said  Ag- 
nes gloomily ;  **  for  he  left  me  this  morning 
more  sad  and  careworn  than  ever.  I  fear  that 
doubts  and  apprehensions  for  his  child  troubled 
him  in  the  hour  of  death." 

"  Not  so,  dear  one,"  replied  her  lover ;  "  by 
a  happy  chance,  my  pa^mound  means  this 
morning  to  force  his  way  mto  the  town,  having 
been  sent  by  me  to  England ;  and  thus  I  was 
enabled  to  assure  him  that  every  obstacle  be- 
tween me  and  you  was  removed  forever.  It  is 
a  sad  and  horrible  tale,  Agn^  not  fitted  for 
ears  so  pure  as  yours  to  hear ;  but  of  this,  at 
all  events,  be  assured,  that  on  that  score,  at 
least,  your  father's  heart  was  at  rest,  and  that 
our  union  has  his  blessinNL" 

"  Oh,  thank  God !"  saffl  Agnes,  with  a  deep-, 
drawn  breath,  as  if  the  bitterest  part  of  her  ' 
sorrow  was  withdrawn.  **  These  are  balmy 
tidings,  indeed,  Algernon.  But  I  recollect  not 
what  I  was  saying.  Yes ;  it  was  that  he 
wished  me  to  go  to  the  £lectres8*Louisa  ;  .but, 
ere  his  messenger  could  return,  the  passsge 
from  the  other  side  was  cut  ofl?*;  and  then  be 
would  have  sent  me  forth  by  the  passages 
which  lead  out  through  the  rocks  towards  the 
Wolfs  Well,  beyond  the  enemy's  post.  But 
I  could  not  go  alone,  and  there  was  no  single 
one  with  whom  he  would  trust  my  safety.  If 
many  went,  we  were  sure  to  be  discovered  and 
stopped,  and  the  peril  seemed  too  great  lur  the 
occasion." 

**  Such  is  not  the  case,  now,"  answered  Al- 
gernon, the  meaning  of  Herbert's  words  break- 
ing upon  him.  **  You  are  in  far  more  peril 
here  than  anywhere  in  the  open  country. 
There  we  should  but  be  made  prisoners.  But 
the  storming  of  a  fortress  is  an  awful  thing, 
Agnes,  and  there  are  fates  worse  than  death*. 
However,"  he  continued,  as  she  bent  down  her 
head  with  a  pale  cheek,  '*  it  is  well  to  be  pre- 
pared for  any  event.  Know  you  the  way,  dear 
one  1    Have  you  the  keys  1" 

**  This  is  all  that  is  needful,"  answered  Ag- 
nes, drawing  a  key  from  her  bosom.  "He 
has  made  me  wear  this  ever  since  the  siege 
began,  and  long  ago  he  taught  me  all  the  ways, 
with  a  prophetic  warning  that  I  might  one  day 
need  them." 

"  I  remember  your  telling  me  so  when  first 
we  met,*'  answered  her  lover ;  and  that  \ 
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on  tQ  speak  of  mnny  things  connected  wjih 
their  past,  their  present,  and  their  future  fate, 
Willi  that  dcbultury  discurtfivenesa  in  which 
the  mind  is  fund  to  indulge  in  mument&uf  deep 
grief.  The  old  t>rrvant  of  ttit  gardener  came 
in  upon  them  to  light  a l^p,  and  recalled 
them  to  the  present ;  and  tne  night-drum  beat- 
ing reminded  Algernon  Grey  that  his  men  were 
probably  still  in  the  outworks.  He  loved  not 
to  leave  Agnes  there  alone ;  but  she  herself 
was  ilic  lirs^t  to  pro|)oso  it.  ••  I  must  go  and 
take  my  place  in  that  room,-'  she  said  ;  "  and 
there  1  wiQ  spend  the  night  in  prayer.  You 
will  leqve  me,  dear  Algernon,  fur  you  rogst  be 
sadly  Weary.  You  were  in  arms  all  last  night, 
I  know." 

•*  I  will  leave  you  for  an  hour,  Agnes,  for  I 
roust  visit  the  posts,**  he  answered  ;  ''  but  then 
I  will  return  and  keep  watch  beside  you— here, 
if  you  would  he  alone,  for  there  are  no  feelings 
between  you  and  me  that  the  living  eyes  of  hini 
yvhom  we  shall  watch  in  ^|^th  migi^  not  have 
seen  and  sanctioned.'*  ^S> 

**  No,"  she  said ;  "  no  ;  yon  shnkay  here,  if 
you  will,  when  you  return.  I  owinnat  to  have 
you  near  me  will  be  a  comfort  and  a  support, 
but  for  the  time  I  3xfi>^ere  I  would  fain  be 
shMiel  Yet  comeJMMHC  to  the  door;  1  am 
¥ery  weak  and  foSUCbat  it  is  the  fir8|aight 
of  the  cold  and  moUAlns  clay  of  those  waonce 
loved  so  dearly  that  unnerves  the  heart." 

Algernon  Grex^^b^be  lamp  and  guided  her 
to  the  door,  P^uBEjlRn  she  hesitated  for  an 
instant,  gazing  foRSra,  and  then,  when  she  ad- 
vanced steadily,  carrying  ^le  lamp  which  he  had 
given  her,  he  closed  Ui^orand  left  her,  telling 
the  old  man  to  rcmaiirw^e  outer  room  till  he 
returned.  ^  ^(J 

With  a  quick  step  the  /oung  Englishman  hur- 
ried up  lirst  to  the  block-house,  and  thence,  by 
the  same  paths  he  had  pursued  in  the  morning, 
to  the  terracQ^d  the  cavalier.  Everywhere 
ho  found  the  soldiers  dull,  heavy,  and  dispirited. 
They  seemed  to  mourn  for  Herbert  as  if  he  had 
been  a  father,  and  to  look  upon  the  defence  of 
tbe  castle  as  hopeless  without  him  to  lead  and 
guide  them.  In  a  brief  conversation,  the  officer 
commanding  the  cavalier  mentioned  the  facts 
which  he  had  himself  observed,  and  besought 
him  to  return  to  the  castle  and  tell  the  Gover- 
nor the  state  of  things  at  the  outworks. 

"It  would  be  better,"  he  said.  *'to  relieve 
the  men  at  once,  and  send  troops  that  have  not 
been  accustomed  to  fight  under  the  poor  C.olo- 
ners  command.  If  need  be,  we  can  serve  else- 
where, but  the  men  are  much  fatigued." 

There  was  much  reason  in  what  he  said,  and 
Algernon,  speeding  back  to  the  castle,  made  his 
report  to  the  Governor  in  person.  Merven  saw 
at  once  the  expediency  of  the  arrangements 
proposed,  and  promised  they  should  bo  made, 
adding,  "  Tilly  has  allowed  me  to  send  an  offi- 
cer to  Horace  Vere  to  state  exactly  our  situa- 
tion, and  to  ask  his  commands  ;  but  this  fierce 
Bavarian  would  not  grant  a  suspension  of  arms 
even  till  our  messenger's  return,  thinking,  I 
believe,  to  wear  us  out  with  watching  and 
anxiety,  without  any  intention  of  renewing  the 
assault  for  some  days.** 

Some  officers  came  in  at  the  moment  with 
reports  ;  and  Algernon  Grey  withdrew  to  return 
<9  the  gardener's  house.  A!Ki  Ntaa  ^xkvsX  as!^  «^^ 


within  ;  and  advancing  to  the  door  of  tbe  nc. 
where  he  had  left  Agnes,  ho  opened  it  pitri!i>. 
saying,  "I  have  returned,  dear  girl."    He  »■' 
that  biie   was   kneeling    and    in    prayrr:  <:r 
clobing  the  diior  again,  he  dibDii^ibcd  tiie  tilL*  i. 
to  bed,  wrapped  his  ch»ak  roun«l  him.  anr^  ^T. 
ed  himself  to  think.     Fur  mure  th^n  an  do:/ 
remained  in  meditation  ;  but  he  wiis  w---. 
with  long  watching  and  great  exertion  fir  ■ 
last  few  days.     His  tyes  felt  heavy  ;  ji!i:l. ; 
I  he  had  power  to  resist  thf?  influence,  hf  i;  ;i- 
He  was  awoke   by  a  quick,   bharp,  r.ir^-j.': 
tramp;  and,  turning  his  ear,  he  listened,   ■•f.til 
men  going  down  ti)  relieve  the  people  ai  '..:: 
outworks,'*    he  said — "  I    cannut    have   t'.r^ 
long;"  and,  seating  himself  again  in  ih^  liii-: 
from  which  he  had  risen,  he  hegiiii  to  m*  'i.ii^e 
once  m«iro  upon  his  situation.     Tliree  m!i  .-'■■s 
had  scarcely  (.-lapsed  when  the  repuri  of  a  cn- 
non   or  aiqurb'ise  made  him  start    up.     Tiits 
came  a  rattling  tire  of  small  arms,  and  tht-r.  a 
cannon-shot  froai  the  inner  wo.  ks  uf  ilie  c:ir:.f 
Springing  to  the  door,  he  ran  out,  a&rtiul*.  J  is 
outer  staircase  which  led  to  a  high  haici.cf 
above ;  there  the  view  was  clear  ovtr  the  \oLr.j, 
lately  planted  trees  of  the  garden  towards  \li 
castle;  and,  though  the  night  was  Munewlia 
^rk,  it  was  soon  brightened  by  a  long  line  mI 
fire  that  ran  along  between  hmi  and  ttie  great 
casemate.    At  the  same  instant  he  heard  s:tou 
and  shouts  from  the  side  of  the  cavalier ;  ci^d 
the  terrible  truth  burst  upon  his  inind,  thai  \it 
was  there  alone  with  her  he  loved  be^t  on  tarib, 
bet'ween  twolyrge  parties  oi  the  enemy's  troops 
By  some  mefaas  the  Imperialists  had  p^s^t-d  iLe 
outworks,  and  gained  the  very  foot  of  the  ir.r:cr 
defences.    All  return  to  the  castle  w-as  cut  <  rT; 
and   it   was  vain  to  hope,   that,   thou^-^i   th^y 
might  be  repulsed  from  the  walls  of  tiie  vdsi'.e 
itself,  the  enemy  could  ever  be  dislodged  iVitin 
the   advantageous  position   they  had   gamtd 
Thought  was  vain.     There  was  nt)  nnini  lor 
exertion.  Courage  and  daring  could  do  nothing ; 
and  all  that  remained  was  to  save  Agnes  by 
flight,  if  flight  were  yet  possible. 

Hurrying  down  as  speedily  as  possible,  he  re- 
entered the  house  and  found  her  he  loved  in  (he 
outer  room.  "What  is  itl"  she  critrd,  ^iib. 
eyes  full  of  terror. 

"The  enemy  have  gained  the  whole  gar- 
dens," answered  Algernon  Grey ;  ••  tli^-v  are 
between  us  and  the  castle  on  the  one  side,  an  J 
in  the  Pheasant-garden  on  the  other.  ItisiaQt 
flight,  dear  Agnes,  is  our  only  chance— yna 
must  not  hesitate,  dear  girl — life  is  but  a  s-naJ 
consideration  in  comparison  with  what  inaj 
hapfien,  if  we  stay — you  must  not  heaiiaie  " 

*♦  Not  for  an  instant,"  she  answered ;  *•  it  was 
his  command,  it  is  your  wish,  and  I  am  rt^Jy ; 
— one  last  look,  and  I  go.** 

She  returned  to  the  room  where  her  father's 
body  lay  ;  and  then,  after  pressing  her  lips  upon 
his,  came  forth,  and  joined  her  lover.  She  wf  pi 
not,  she  trembled  not — she  was  calm  and  brui; 
and  they  issued  forth  together,  gazing  on  into 
the  darkness.  **  This  way,"  said  Agnes,  in  a 
low  tone ;  **  it  is  not  far.  Hark  !  how  fiercely 
they  are  firing ;  they  will  not  mind  us.  Let  us 
pass  through  the  labyrinth  of  clipped  hornbeaotf. 
Under  the  arches  we  shall  et-cape  all  eyes." 

Harrying  on  through  narrow  rows  of  shrubs 
\«QX  vDitfk  \JbA  <Qna  of  aroadea»  without  ouniBg 
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xme  path  or  taming,  they  came  to  the  ^op  «f  » 
large  flight  of  steps,  where  the  whole  m  agmn- 

«cent  scene  of  a  night  attack  upon  a  fortress'  ^^^ 
displayed  to  their  eyes,  by  the  continual  fl*^*h- 
ing  of  the  cannon  from  the  bastions,  and  i.  ^^ 
long,  sudden  blaze  of  the  small-arms  discharge^'' 
by  the  regiments  of  arquebusiers  below.     Ever 
aDd  anon  the  vast  masses  of  the  castle  started 
out  from  the  darkness,  illuminated  by  the  broad 
glare,  and  then  were  covered  with  a  black  veil 
again  ;  while  the  thunder  of  the  artillery  broke, 
v/iiU  awful  grandeur,  the  stillness  of  the  night. 
The  fugitives  paused  only  for  a  moment,  how- 

•ever ;  but  Agnes  whispered,  "  Let  os  make 
haste— day  will  soon  break;"  and  the  castle 
•clock,  almost  at  the  same  moment,  struck  the 
hour  of  four.  Algernon  Grey  counted  but  three, 
for  the  cannon  interrupted  the  sound  again ; 
but,  hurrying  down  the  steps,  they  walked  along 
in  the  direction  of  the  great  terrace,  till,  in  the 
front  of  the  rock  which  had  been  hewn  away 
nearly  into  a  wall,  they  came  t-o  a  niche,  before 
which  was  placed  the  statue  of  a  water-god  in 
the  midst  of  a  marble  bason. 

••Here,"  said  Agnes,  "here  ia^the  place. 
Let  me  feel,  where  is  the  lock!"  and  she  ran 
her  hand  over  the  face  of  the  niche.  For  near^ 
ly  a  minute  she  could  not  find  the  key-hole,  bur 
at  length  succcedifcand  tte  stone  door  at 
once  gave  way,  opmng  the  month  of  a  aiuiow 
passage. 

*'  Take  the  key  and  lock  it,"  she  said,  passing 
in  first.  Algernon  Grey  followed,  and  closed 
Che  door.  "t, 

*•  You  are  safe ;  I  trust  yon  aresafe.  my  be- 
loved !**  he  cried,  throwing  his  arms  around 
her.  Agnes  made  no  answer;  but  he  could 
/eel  her  sob  violently  upon  bis  bosom,  now  that 


the  extreme  peril  which  bad  roased  all  her  en-  « 
ergies  had  ceased.  He  soothed  and  consoled  • 
her  to  the  best  of  his  power ;  and  then,  to  en-  i 
gage  her  mind  with  other  things,  inqaked,  J 
"  Whither  doej^'^  lead,  dear  girl  1"  ^ 

"Up  into  thelU^"  she  answered,  "abo?# 
the  Wolf's-well.  *llt : Vaa  intended  for  an  ao^ 
queduct,  I  believe,  tiflPriM  the  waters  of  the 
Si  ream  down  to  ^he''«jpp;  but  it  has  never 
bee  n  so  used.  Let  us  <K^|)|prnon,  the  bKter 
partu'^g  '8  over."  i    ' 

Gen  ^^y  8"<^  kindly  he  led  her  on,  feeling  the 
way  bei-ore  him  with  his  sheathe^f'^word,  and 
supporting'  ^^  gentle  being  by  his  iMe  with  his 
lea  arm  pajhf <I  round  her.    The  way  wat  steep, 
and  in  somT  P^^^^^  rugged ;  for  full  half  an 
hour  t-hey  weni  »lowly  on,  hearing  from  tiiB»to 
time  the  tramp  .^  ""^n  above  them,  and  tl^ 
constant  roar  of  th^"*  artillery,  showing  the  castlii' 
had  not  yet  fallen.       Sometimes  the  air  waa  . 
close ;  but  verv  freque."^y  a  spot  of  dim  light  . 
was  seenj^^e  M  jc^^^  above  t-he  level  o( 
their  hea^HHbd  ll|§  cooj  air  Mew  in  from  . , 
without.  ^pfengtk.lhe  grt>7  dawn  could  he*- 
seen  streaming  in  thratigh  the  .apertures  made    >. 
to  ventilate  tht;  cundiiit ,  jinit  in  a  i^^uarter  of  an 
houraHer.a  tkmr  rrr:'^|p|d  it«elf  before  llianLv^ 
— ^^WMrily  *j  nEtickeii,  ^^g^ligofrs  aim  her  Irtf* 
er  i^Hpiipon  tlie  aJdeSHe  iiHrnnL^m  ogi  of 
sighriMffeidelberg.    TMnre»ti  gtey  morning 
rested  soberiV  upon  Mie  hilb.    Tiie  canoonndo 
had  ceased.     Nu  ^oundM^BJ^ltiv  fitUlii^fia  of 
the  scene  an^und.     TheSHHs^eckar  floiA'ed 
glistening  on  below      A{TH#e  the   aspect  of 
peace  and  tranquillitjuand,  pressed  in  each 
other's  arms,  they  thaflBHfpod  for  deliveranee, 
allayei^  some  a0irM|Dbt  still  merciful  ana- 
8wee|»  '  T^  .:  r 
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RBCOIHENDiTIONS. 


Tvii  Tolnm*  ii  detifned  w  b*  a  ooiiip1«>t«  de/bdnf  and 

prmmuutieimg  dicttunanr  for  general  um.     With  reference  to 

III*  firat  object,  it  embracee  a  much  larger  proportion  of  Dr. 

^Plr«bater*i  ij^reet  work,  than  it  u«ual  in  abridfmentt  of  thit 

Itiiid.  comprising  mom  than  half  the  matter  of  the  two  on- 

Cinaltinartoe.     with  reference  to  the  aeoond  object,  import- 

•at  atlditione  have  been  made  from  other  eoarrea,  which 

Milder  it  a  more  compraheniiTe  work  than  any  of  the  kind 

i»  our  language  ;  embracing,  as  it  does,  not  only  the  pro- 

■aneiation  of  English  words,  but  of  Latin,  Greek,  and 

Benpture  Proper  Names.    Being  formed  with  these  Tiews, 

It  contains : 

1st.  AU  the  words  which  an  found  in  the  American  Dio- 
tkmary.  with  numoMUs  additiims  from  other  quarters. 

td.  All  the  de/utitioiu  of  the  ongiiial  work,  with  all  the 
■hades  of  meaning  as  there  given,  eipresaed  in  the  aathor't 
own  hnguage,  though  to  some  extent  in  alindged  terms. 
Th«  plan,  however,  has  been  to  give  the  definitions,  ••?•- 
dally  of  syuonymoos  words,  with  great  fu"ness ;  so  that  this 
work  is  a  substitute,  to  a  great  ezteat,  tor  a  hook  of  ayn^ 
njms. 

Sd.  A  complete  system  of  EnrKsh  Prommciaiion,  every 
word  being  so  marked,  as  to  exhibit  the  power  of  each  let- 
ter, and  the  proper  place  of  the  accent,  at  a  single  glanea. 

4tti.A9jfnop9i»ofwordio/ditpit9dpromimcioti4)n,  This 
Mitbles  the  reader  to  examiue  for  himself,  as  to  doabtfol 
poinu.  AtMiot  nine  hundred  words  are  given  in  the  synop- 
sis, with  the  decisions  of  seven  distinguished  whteia  od 
filighsh  orthoepjr. 

ftih.  The  whole  of  W(sttcr*«  Kef  to  tkt  PrommetMiim  of 
LoHm^  Grteky  and  Scriphire  Proper  Namos.  This  is  tM 
■ole  and  acknowledged  standard  on  theso  suhjeota.  both  in 
England  snd  America.  When  printed  by  itself,  tnis  work 
makes  a  volume  of  nearly  three  hundred  pages,  8vo. 

Of  the  numerous  recommendations  of  the  origiani  yratk 
and  the  abndgment,  the  following  only  can  be  hero  ffiven^ 
J^osi  oJUort  of  YaU  ond  Middlebury  CoUeges,  mtd  of  tki 
Andover  Theological  Institution. 

**Tha  mehta  of  Dr.  Webeur's  American  Dictioaaiy  of  the 
English  language  are  rory  extensively  acknowledged.  We 
retard  it  as  a  great  improvement  oo  all  the  works  which 
have  prsredcd  it :  the  definitions  have  a  character  of  dis- 
cnininatiun,  oopiousiieas,  perspicuity,  and  accuracy,  not 
luuiMi.  we  bebeve,  in  any  other  dictionary  of  the  English 
luiigunire.** 
Prom   Kr*  Dr.  Waffland^  President  of  Brown  Vmoorsitf. 

"  It  1(1  ves  inc  pleasure  to  state,  that  I  have  made  use  oif 
your  quarto  or  ui'tavo  dictionary,  ever  since  the  time  of  theb 
publimtitMi ;  and  that  for  r»]nousne«,  for  exactitude  t^ 
delliiitioii.  and  ailaptedjiess  to  the  present  state  «*f  litcra* 
turn  and  science,  they  seem  to  me  to  be  the  moat  valuable 
wtirks  of  the  kind  that  1  have  ever  seen  in  our  language.** 

From  Dr.  Chopin^  President  of  Cohmbia  College^  D.  C. 

"  1  am  prepared,  after  protracted  and  careful  examination, 
to  say  that,  in  my  judgment,  the  dictionary  of  Noah  Webstar 
I  uunvalod  ment.** 


^Vsm  Hon.  Jadge  Story. 
**  I  have  had  occasion  to  one  s«id  examine  Dr  Wehilar'k 
foarto  dMtiuaary,  and  the  abridgment  of  it  by  Mr.  Woreee 
ler.     Each  of  them  appears  to  me  to  baaucntadwitk  gnat 
earn,  kaming,  •*  id  ability ." 


From  Dr.  Fiskand other  offirers  of  tka  WesUfan  Ummanmu 
Middietown,  Ct. 

**  We  have  aeen  and  examined  your  Amferiean  DietiaaaiTy 
and  we  think  it  unrivaled  by  any  work  of  ths  kind  a  UM 
English  language." 

From  the  UeHeal  Faeajty  of  Yale  CoOege,  and  other  Mttia- 
jfaished  ahvstcians. 

"Th«'*0nhnanbeTsiiavtnr  examined  Dr.  Webster's 
and  octavo. di(;(^onanes,  take  pleasure  in  expressing' 
probation  of  these  works.    The  definitions^  tne  most 


ant  part  of  such  works,  as  to  practical  purposes,  ars  /Wl 
and  eorrrcl,  and  the  vocabulary  is  by  lar  the  moat  extenstva 
that  has  been  published  ;  indeed,  it  is  so  complete  as  w  to 
a  substitute  for  all  other  dictionaries  of  the  languaffe." 
From  the  JUo.  T.  H.  QaUaadet,  late  Prineipai  ^  the  Amm^ 
ican  Deaf  and  Damh  Aeybm, 

**  I  have  no  heaitation  in  oa;  'ng,  that  Dr.  Wabatar^  Eif 
lish  Dictionary  is  decidedly  the  best  ^  "*      *^    "  * 
qnainted." 

Similar  reeommeadationa  haw  IbMfi^ 
a  hundred  members  of  Congress,  and  1 
tioof  of  litaiary  men  a   '        ' 


t  with  whi^  I  am  a» 


FOREIGN  TESTIMC 

From  the  Camhridge  Im  _ 

**When  this  work  is  as  wall  known  in  MHIiaiilialii 
Amsrica,  it  will  supoTsede  avaiy  other  book  of  tho  kind  to 
the  same  departmsat  of  lettaxs.  Its  azonUaaoo  ia  ototoM 
and  indisputable.'* 

From  the  DahUm  lAtararf  OaMstta. 

"Dr.  Webster's  knowledge  of  laaguafss  appaan  to  to^ 
extan8ive,aaf^ his rasearohas  for aathoritaas tea     •  •>  •^  --> 
meaning  of  woids,  aot  to  be  mat  with  in  other  d 
numeroua.    The  introduction  of  f^rr^f'^l  and 
terms  is  a  very  valuable  addition,  to  a  gaaaral  dictioaaiy. 
The  notation  adopted  by  him  for  expressing  the  true  bovbI 
of  the  vuwals,  is  much  simpler  than  that  iatrodooad  bf 
Sheridan,  and  foUuwed  by  Walker.** 

From  the  B*amuur. 
"The  veteran  Webeter*s  work  is  new  to  this conntry ;  ba^ 


as  far  as  we  can  judge,  it  i 


able  character  it  has  long  maintaiasd  in  Amanca 
view  IS  corroborated  by  that 


to  justify  the  highly  f 
taiasd  in  Amanca ;  ai 
of  a  laaznsd  friend  and  enti% 


who  does  not  hesitate'  to  say,  that  it  is  the  best  and  amai 
useful  dictionary  of  tha  Engluk  lanfuaga-thaft  ha  has  aiar 
teen.** 

Fromthe  Am. 
"  It  is  impossible  to  refer  to  any  cno  page,  witkoat  dlnl>t 
ering  that  Dr.  Webeter  is  a  capital  etymologist,    llw  d» 
vations  are  sxcaedingly  just,  and  his  axplanstiooa  of  tmtm 
mfaU  without  bang  reduadsnt.'* 

Fnm  tHie  Akerdeen  Chroaieh. 
**  We  beg  to  call  tha  attention  of  our  readeia  totka  rsfi^ 
lication  of  this  work,  the  sunrema  axeslleaea  of  wkmh  itM 
it  is  unneeessaiy  for  as  to  i    ~ 


obvious,  I 
aNrita.** 


Extended  criMfiiss  oa  the  work,  eonflradng  tkasa  >i«ap% 
have  appeared  in  tha  Wocbaiaatar  Raviaw,  aad  tka  Stkm 
tiflc  Joanaal  of  Prufcasot  Jimiion  of  Idiabiifik, 


.    "  Books  that  yov  mat  carry  to  the  fire,  and  hold  rbadilt  nr  touiuh  I 

ARE  THE  MOST   USEFUL    AFTER    a£L.      A    HAN  WaL   OFTEN    LOOK    AT  THEl,A5Sxl 

TEMPTED  TO  GO  OX,  WHEM    HE  WOULD  HAVE  BEEN  FRIOHTICNED  AT    BOOIS0FAlit| 
OER  SIZE,  AND  OF  A  MORE  ERUDITE  APPEARANCE.^ Dr.  JohnSOTt. 


4T,  48,  40.— Accrmnt  of  Briliah  India. 

By  Marray,  Wilmm,  Greville,  Aiiis- 

be,  Khiud,  JmueiHJti,  Wailucet  *<m1 

Dairvinpla. 
M.  —  f^rewsier'c   Leiten  ou  Natural 

Magic. 
d!,  52. -Taylor*!  Ifirtiiry  of  Ireland. 
53. — DiMctivtiry  on  the  morn  Northnm 

Ctnutui  uf  Aiiienva.     iiy  P.  F.  Tyt- 

ler. 
51.— Humboldt'*   TraTels.     By    Mac- 

fiilivruy. 
55,   M.— Knler*fi   Letters  on    Natural 

PhibnHtphy.    Edited  by  Br«w»ter  aud 

GriM'iim. 
i}7.— Miidie't  Ptipular  Ouidei  to  Om 
OtMwrvaUua  of  Notora 


121,  1«.-Irvin!r'»  Life  of  G-''.i^z:u 
and  S<flecth»a  frum  li;»  Wnii-.v 

It3«  IM.— DwtiairaMhcd  M«n  /Hv 
erit  Time«. 

185.— Reiiwick'a  Life  of  De  W  u-.h 

UNI. 

128.  127.— Mackenzje*.  Life  *'  L  ^=> 
d«»re  Perry. 

12^-— Life  and  Trareb  of  Bruce:  Jr 
Sir  Fnuins  U.  Head. 

129.  Renwifik's  Lives  of  J(4uiJiiik 
Aleiaiiiler  Jlaniiituu. 

130.— Brewster**  Li  ve«  of  Galileo,  > 

cho  Urahe,  and  Kepler. 
131.— Iliiftury   of   Icalawl.  Gneu4 

and  th«  Faru«  Island*. 
13:1.— Mauuers  and  Cuoonu  of  the  Jif 


HARPER'S    FAMILY    LIBRARY, 

Now  comprising  171  vols.  ISmo,  abondantly  illustrated  by  Maps,  PorlraiLs,  a.T»:  £:. 
gravings.     Price,  neatly  and  uniformly  bound  in  muslin  gilt,  $75  70.    Each  worNSini  I 
separately. 

Not   1,  2,  3.— Milman's  History  of  the 

Jews. 
4,  5.— Lockhan*s  Life  of  Napoleon  Bo- 

naiMirte. 
0.— Suiithey's  Life  of  Nelson. 
7.— William's  Life  of  Alexander  tlie 

Great. 
8.  74.— Nataral  History  of  InsecU. 
9.— Gait's  Life  of  Bvrou. 
10.— Bush's  Life  of  Moliammed. 

— Scott's  Letters  un  Demuuulogy  and 

Witchcraft. 
iS,  13.— Gleig's  Histonr  of  the  Bible. 
14.— Ditouvery  and  Adwuture  in  tiie 

Polar  Seus  and  Regions.    By  L«s* 

Be,  JamMon,  and  M  array. 
15.— Crol/s  Ufa  of  Gewrge  IV. 
10.— Discovery  and  Adventure  in  Afri- 
ca.   By  Jameson,  Wilsuo,  and  Mur- , 

17,  is,  19,  00,  and  07.— Cannin(hnip'e  | 
Painters  and  Sculfitors. 

10.— James's  History  of  Chivalry  and 
the  Crusades. 

SI,  22.- Beli'e  Li£B  of  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots. 

23.— Roseell'e  Egypt. 

24.— Fletcher's  Uiftory  of  Poland.  • 

25.- Festivals,  Games,  and  Amnae- 
ments.    By  Horace  Smith. 

20.— Brewster's  Life  of  Sir  Isaac  New- 
ton. 

27. — Russell's  History  of  Palestine. 

90.— MesMs's  Memairs  of  the  Empress 
JoMnhiue. 

29.— The  Court  and  Camp  of  Bona- 
parte. 

SOl- Lives  and  Voyages  of  Drake, 
Cavendish,  and  Dam|iier. 

11.— Banuw's  DBMcnpcion  of  Pitcaim's 
Island,  and  Aecouut  of  the  Mutiny  of 
the  Ship  Bounty. 

32,  72,  St.— Turner's  Sacred  History 

of  the  World. 
-S3,  34.— Mrs.  Jameson's  Memoirs  of 
Female  Stive  reirns. 

35,  30.— The  LaiidBm' Travels  in  Afri- 
ca, and  Disouverv  of  the  Source  and 
Teniiiuatiou  of  the  Niger. 

S7.— Abercrumbie  on  the  Intetlectoal 
Powere. 

38,  39,  40.-St.  John's  Lives  of  Cele- 
bruted  Travellers. 

41,  42.— Lord  Dover's  Life  of  Frederic 

the  Great. 
4S,  44.-Smedley*s  Sketches  from  Ve- 
netian HlStiHJ. 

45,  40.— Thatcher's  Lires  of  the  In- 


58.- Aberrmmbie's  Philosophy  of  the 
Moral  Feelings. 

59. — Dick  on  the  improvement  of  So- 
ciety by  the  DifTuvitHi  uf  Knowledge. 

00.— ianies's  Histury  of  Churleuiagne. 

01.— Russell's  History  of  Nubia  and 
Abys«iiiia. 

02,  03.— Russell's  Life  of  Oliver  Ciom- 
well. 

04.—  Montgomery's  Lectures  on  Poetry, 
Literature,  &c. 

05  —Barrow's  Life  of  Peter  the  Grrat. 

00.  07.— Lives  of  Paintera  and  Sculp- 
Uira.  VoU.  IV.  and  V. 

08,  69.— Criclitoii's  History  of  Arabia. 

70.— Fraaer's  History  of  Peraia. 

71.— Cuuilie  on  the  PnuciplM  of  Phys- 
iology applied  tu  the  PriMrvation  of 
Health,  'tc. 

72.— Turner's  Sacred  History  of  the 
W-  ,J,  Vol.  V 

fr^AlTr  History  of  the  Barbary 

«'  '^ttural  History  of  Insects,  Vol.  U. 
75,  "6.-  Paulding's  Life  of  Washin£ 

ton 
77. — Tioknor's  Philosophy  of  Living. 
78.— Physical  C«mditiou  of  the  Earth 

and  its  moat  remarkable  PhoouoMna 

By  Higgius. 
79.— History  of  Italy:  fimnslnted  b} 

Greene. 
60,-  81.— The  Chinese.    By  Dsvia. 
82.— HisUiry  of  the  Circumnavigatioc 

of  the  GIiiIm. 
83.— Dirk's  Celestial  Scenery. 
84.— Turner's  Sacred  Histury  of  the 

WiirUI,  Vol.  III. 
85. — Griscom's  Animal  Mechanism  and 

Physiology. 
88,  87,  88,  89,  90,  91.-Tyder's  Uni- 
versal History:    continued    by  Dr. 

Nares. 
99,  93.-Life  of  Franklin,  by  Himself; 

and  a  Selection  frum  his  Writings. 
94,  95.— Purauit  of  Knowledge  under 

DifRculties— its  Pleasures  and  Re- 

wanls. 
90,  97.  — Plaley's  Natural  TheolMry: 

edited  by  Broagham,  Bell,  and  Fol- 

l»r. 
08.— Natural  Histonr  of  Birds. 
99.— Dirk's  Sidereal  Heavona. 
lOO.^Upham  on  Imperfect  and  I>iso^ 

dered  Mental  Action. 
101,  102.— Murray's  History  of  British 

America. 
103.— Lossing's  History  of  the  Fine 

Arts. 

104.- Natural  History  of  Qiiadrttmals. 
105.— Life  and  Travels  of  Mungo  Park. 
100,— Dana's  Two  Yean  bebire  the 

Mast. 
107,  108.— Parry's  Four  Voyages  for 

the  Discovery  of  a  Northwest  Pas- 
sage. 
109, 1 10.— Life  of  Doctor  Johnson ;  with 

a  Sclnctiou  from  his  Works. 
1 1 1 .— Dry .uit's  Selection  from  Amer- 
ican Poets. 
112,    113.  —  Halleck's  Selection  from 

British  PoKis. 
114,  115,  no,  117,  118.— Keighllcy's 

^XaXftS. 


133.— Dwif ht's   Histury  of  Cwei3ea> 

cut. 
134,  135.— Roins  of  Ancient  C.ties.  by 

Charles  Bucks. 
130,  137. — History  of  Denmuk,  Np* 
way,  and  Sweden :  by  Cncitua  «i 
Wheatuii. 
138.— Camp  on  Democracy. 
IS'i.- Lanniau's  Michigan. 
140. — Feneluu's  Lives  of  the  AicitS 

Phil(ao|>hen. 
141.   142.— C«>unt   Segor's  Wit*j  ^ 

Napf^bou's  Expedition  to  Rujkt 
143,    144.— Ilisuiry    of    Phil«»'tkT 
translstetl,  cuuttnued,  and  «i.i«<i  ly 
Rev.  Dr.  Iloury. 
145.  —  Burke's    Beasties,   Uirajc:<ir  , 

and  Sublimities  of  Nature. 

140.— Lieher's  EUtsaya  on  I*n»peri»  *:4 

Labour,  as  cunueried  wttb  N&Jtml 

Law  and  the  CmiMitution  uf  S*  *'J. 

147.— Whiu'a  Natural  ILiiury  uf  St- 

bonia. 
KS.— WraiigeU'a  EiprdiUonU'SiUi* 

t  -id  the  Pffiar  S«r«. 
149     150.- Popular   TechiioIosT  .  «, 
Piofeskioiui  and  TraJ«-a.     Bv  Ifarra 
151,  152.  153. -Italy  and   th^  lu-us 

Iskiida.     By  Spalding. 
154,  I55.-Lewia  and  Clarke's  Trstsh 

West  of  the  Misstssipiri. 
150.— Smith's  History  iJ  EVlor^tioa. 
157. — Mesopotamia  and  Assyria.    9f 

Fraser. 
158.— RuBselPs  Hislnry  of  Pblyataa 

or,  the  South  Sea  blanda. 
159. —  Peri loos   Adventures;  or.  Be 
markable  InatancfB  **(  Coara;*.  iVf 
aevcranne,  and  Suffenng. 
100.— Conatitutumal  Jarmimittrort  tf 

the  United  States.     Bv  l>r.  I>j^- 

101.   162,    I  OS.  —  Belknap'*  An^r.raa 

BioCTanhy;  edited,  with  .>*■»,  k> 

F.  M.  Huiaianl. 

104.— Natural  Hi»t(>ry  of  the  ElevSaal 

105.— Putter's  Ilaudbuok  lor  R.»Wf« 

and  Students. 
100. — W«iuian  in  Ameni-a:  h»r  M^ni 

and  liiteiletTtual  f:tMi<im<  u. 
107,  10H.— Bonier  War.  ..f  thf  R^vJi- 
tion  ;  emitraciiig  the  Life  of  Hrjiiu    By 

W.  L.  St<me. 
leu.— Vegetaiile   Substances   used  kt 

Food. 
170.— Mirhelet's  Elements  of  V-Uia 
\Vv*u»cy;  edited  tiv  Rvv.  lir.  P'«u»f 
Y\\.-W^%  "^^^^  ^«*i^  U*k»  m 
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